





.._i m tMhnSwul, w vw»Km to mt fwitnw, 
^ 1^ to<jitjnScsal f'xj^mwrtdn 

^to«tbod» l^**?*)! mhp%cf(ht u, 
f A Moot |(t| Alii ai mt) diam iti ag ^ irveno!4« with* 
ij I ft, 1 Uoiitilo Xraveh, p 68 

lly Ctf k'ni k{U-i;, tuhtf lu a ttvhuH ai 
, a< ( oidiDjj: lo ibo sjjir,nfl( atlou of ictiuH 
; m tJiv p»^OHSM»iis. /> tu ton 

L^alness <t«k'rjiA«l Tifs) n The cUai- 

S&iet* o** of l>‘ 111 ^ it < bniCiil , techuxca)ltv 
^inp* THti(, 

0Q3lJiOlAll(i< ^ Tiiwh^an) /> [< ferhHic *f -<(?» ] 

L twhnjeiMt lin)* f 

(i:ek'ui Hist ) it f< tcchnir + -w/ 1 
^ wboiHaklUetl ^\\ u < hi)i(% or m the ptat'ti- 
l artu Imp Jfa t 

,4 ^tOK'ni'koti), tJ fINL <(3rrn»'«» 

P Tt xviK^i t porta imug to art at*o Uthhu ) 
In apparatnn invented b> *1 Broiliwhood foi 
bp ^jyitmaatle training of tlie hands toi oigan- 
jta and phunsts 

j (ft k'nilyM) H |P1 otie(h/ni (hco us)} 

, I^Ab n HinguUi ] The doitnm of nrts in 
^eneraJ , hik h in am lu h of learning, t ollootn < - 
as relate to the artB—S [A« « pluial J 
fechiiual t<rins nuliaxl-, or objefts tilings 
pertaimng oi itl iting to tii< piaotjoe ot an ntt 
oil not M llu lil\ 

^ ,Jinlphono (fok'ni-fon), n {■< Or th art, 
ikil) t iHft, + u sound ) A BoundloKS an 
»t* pat UH f 01 1 he g> miia«t le tram mg of 1 bo hands 
Kjm opganmfs and piiiiists, and ioi fbo aequire- 
fwnt of a Kt) u 1 In li ,^Hto toti< b 
..Chuiqxie (td n i ), «. C< "h^terhnuf, s ( 
ii'ChhUy a ] s no is Uilmnik psed (sju jill> 
n Ltitiusm of innsi and ail ’ » 

JCliniSlZL (tik m/m) v L< tc\^>Oi) 4* -ui/a 1 
riobnnalit^ i 

tlClUXOloglC (ti k n l(jjk) ft ^ » I"* ftthnuh 
fjfufut jih ffthiohn tf H j StA « as / 

lomutt ^ 

tecimological (tok n > loj i-i U), (/ (<. uohmt 

hgu -f o/ J <rt fi ju if mil mg U) l( iuulogy^ 
rciafing to flu nis is Uchnolotucnt insii- 
tlUOH 

idchnologist (f i nol o jint), w [< iffhvohu if 
•4 ) One \orrted in loohiK Iug> , one \Nbo 

d^mnuirHCH oi ti'OaU of aits or oi £ho teiraw of 
s 

cnology (tok MOI o-Ji), H I — F, l4rhm)ht)%i 
sp fnfJouiltujia = ft tfthi tt Kfif%j < (Jfj - )- 
Pf oom, svhkmatic tioutnunt <<>1 granuim) 
^ivo ait (see tithiiu), 4- -/< j, < / i 
\ Sp( lik Hi < -« hipi/ 1 riiat hiaiKjli of Kjionn 1« dgt 
J Wbn h d uIh M ith the vauous industnal ufs, 
f^tho 01 Hyslemotu kiumlodgi of tin 

> indnslml iUh hs splnmng, metal vioiking or 
ji brewing 

llAciluiOttomiC (ltk-n<.Mi<»m'ik), a. l< terhuott 
V Ilf 4 -u J Of orpoitammg to technonomy. 
Clfu e j 

licit* Ottomy (toknon'^im), 7, [< Or ri^vn, 

art f I law.J Tbo laws or prlncipleHOi 
tei ologv, tb< tnuil stage ot f oohnoiogy, when 
tb laws and pi incipJes may be dodm^ad, and 
a d to the fulme an well as to tbo present. 

Hmitbsonm Bep., 18H1, p 501. 

I 0 i 

tiehy*1ietoliy(te<di'i),o rFormoHvalsohic/iev; 
4 viwc of Uick'^f < ta6hi *, a bltiuiHb, luiilt, vioet 
bad habit 4* -y^ woo iutuf «nd Uuht^ The 
Wttpd baa ii€>en ( onins« d nmiIj tonth foi wnieh 

icek IS a oowtnon di il \ miinl ^nd m jirelwmt 
n«0 Itf now ppononuid ai < oHliiigl>, spelled 
*ou^hg^ and undiisfood as winsitive to the 
oueOf easily lyittated ' : see tom Botno con- 
idder /e</w ttsidf a eortn)di »ii of tourtig, but 
teleview is qtdte ubtenuf b ] PtevlWbi; fret- 
firf) In W. 

I «6me to ( r««ud imt 1 1 i niidiur 
An« Iw s Si tugfitf fviir a/ / / t I ( w xtd to woo 
M iNi l» smbboin ClHUltt lust all Milt 

S/mk , T and CI„U1 SP 

Kon. <^d i# aev«r auinrj wHboat a caiian hr 1# no 
tiowoid! wod, 0# no fkMif and potUah natuu , a caaM 


type of the tribe Jetomrsf 

ti ta charaot^ced by iiin»Ot Idnuate Umvisi In nw t inosi 
tir iHiutUnd fl imtm ^tii an nquaUv fivo>u»uibtta i ahx iu I 
four porfeol gtauuma and by a aanow, « fl«ii h j U)v 
lOittiHOMgtMl cupMUlB wfth K flat paktlUon, and t i tt 
aoaofi nail witn an uiidlvfdod hvalfno wind il 
aboat h} i naiivt H of aarm rc/rk in i ti 
nuri) 1 Mil I tboti>|>i(a wldoly illf.tni o j i i 
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bit b] l IS tl) N nil Hbnibln (dit I 
i« Tu tun h nt t I III s oi iTiitlv l 

] i H u I II hiu 1 r iitlN « di t 
f th I UnflilM N\I I 1 lu ft n I I 
Il Itkl Ohpi ( llllh 111 I I Mill fh tl 

II i,e till 1 It n It luoun (in 1 fto 
I kit m» fioii tfi sfuiM, ;t 

I I upm h (c ui within tlu I iilttd stit 

7 /trots liitii tl im f oniiB^hania (n IlUn i 
w id 1 iM t 1 ult(ittti.d ofter liN / ft 

ot I n u ill himi unrh i thi. nar i I > /na ut 

midoi t / H 4 t /ft ) Hit hoatb Afticnn J t of t *■ M»tn 
whnt intuj ili/ I m th V\ rat Indtin is kii wn in ultlvn 

tl n by thi niim Writ/ fnf 1 1 how /mrkt iid «Ih) ffou 

Its Intjfii oiuMj^r I d fl w trt iiBjtr fiou t sevi t d Au« 

I I rtllau ♦*voi‘«i < 1 11 Hiinbi I H 1 tht »u ngt mis Pamit «i 
rulti valid fm lb ti 1 n Is nn whit an I violet or pink 
»Ii)ttcd llowiiB iH / ( tr Im known as itsrvfau n/a 
xiiu andaBC/oo / It J da I n unru ori*»Vfp»r,a«d 7 jn 
mur rih bi wit I Innt < ttiimi>M>jriHU nio I dam 
of lixtuD, AHaonn i ud rohII wail with iiluo othir iiriit 
gliiuldii} BUI lion Uh mi limtB KipnriitB 1 UB H KdiUB T^c 
wana Many siHiteu with ligitati loavnn f imiiJ) n 
foil id to Tuonva ure now included in 7 tfHbtta (which 

SI ). 

TecomdiiB n < ko uu XJ w ;/ [NL (rndlulut, 
18.U5), < h mo + -Y 7 I \ tnbo of pbints, ol 
the Orderi nfiumifUf/t i b i» u ti t r/ed liy UHiiaily 

Khmbb\ Ol I limiiiiigoi nil t< lusiuibtttaiiKorii e 

of t< ndrilK, i ouJiiioiil N Hijii}il< h a \ C8, iitid a i oin- 
plntely'two ( cllei! ovurv nv Iui li iu < oiries in ti iiit 
a loculioidal tapMuli witf its fw< v ihtk Ibit- 
t< lied coPttai^ fotbi pditition «inl usuallN df- 
ffduOUS Xtiucli k 1 it K lUT f which Ttl »Mt 
tgtiiotvpc liny li lliti ji I i i tmatly iiulii s 
of A nut i( i or \t i< i St J rat t f If f aid Tain huta 
ioi ]>nnd;>al I^unci 

tenpati, // [Mi^l ^ nmli ui ’ mfi iuool 
douhlo-edged Idu 1 usutiit^ i i find, soniof imch 
of obnidiaii, UKid l»v tb( A?li h of Mcvjco 
tectf(tok<) (f I MK /f</r < Il /i < /Wit, covered 
luildiii, pp of kf/nt =s hr or r/i, io\tr, cim- 
«*fal Or kffmt ttf tffptnunt tut ainiient^toqvtit 
ttUK etc and pioUti^ fUfat^ tioiii the Kame 
lilt h, Viji> I t rniHil Jiuldni 

With tint t f 111 this hoi di B df Im trtU 

Vatin I HuBbotidrii (f f i H) p l>i 

Tectaria ft l in i w 1M< ^ h 

lool li ms< (< { ffK pp tntfir f ovn st e 
tfil) 4 idio} A giiius 
of 111 i\iilv<e, ol thi faniilN 
htkututfUt with « tm in- 
nate 01 conic sill 11 in< 
or lows tuboicnl if< 1 i 8| 

110 UH, T i prenenti i ) \ \ • 
ouh »pe< les in thi 1 1 u al 
seaH A typical < x in i U is 
T. vcbgoda^ of the 4» ifi 
t6C*wc (tek'tok), « I Ml 
Can.] Akmdof whin bit, 

J*raltnoo1a fUfbiUtu ot s< m 
of the iHlaiidw oil the c istun coa»!.t of Aliic i, 
as liduTijon Awcf/f Jirn X\ W 
tectibranch itik ti iinmgk) u ami r j< i 

k(tnSf ro\iii 1 <sr< (/</), 4- tnamhii pillsj 
haiiie as tertihumhuiU 

tectibraiMMliail (tek li-bning'ki-qn), a and w 
f < h oNttramh 4 -wiw 1 8m le us fn tthmuhtak 
Tactibranchxata (tl k-ti-hruag ki H 1 1 ) u pt 
{NL SI I tfdthutmhtot J AduiMoiiot gas 
ftopods, tanuolij held as an oidt r ot a Huiionii i 
of Ira^hopoda^ which haNc a wngle laUial gili, 


k and n 

toctthm^ffttoiiuo < L kttu lovii nl, 4 
ti\h ltffif»wtrti} J, // li tv 

sug the gills « ovond , perl am mg to tb /ftk- 
h antitimUi^ or having tin ii < bat t fi th 
H, w A guMroi T i Ion ig to tin 1f< r 
IiHfiuhioto 1 lu N 1 I N I t I (1 i \ t H] 
f i mtukt^ ui*h I f*t)ul {ft 
toctlfontt( 1 (k'tt 1 1111 ) 0 { j // /? 1 ) )l 

*i fotma^ toiu I leki at In lorin < i , 
I i ng, or i n ? I g 1 I I hUi pr di 

, in mloh \ Igi I tn I i nil i t si >j 
1 VI n on ( a i i i /ii /r/ / ri < Utia 

I in Ji iinopieions u 'll 

tcctlyt Iiki )|) (I(h, b M 1 Si tilth 

« i vMl N J nv ill ly 

Tt 1 dl \ il I s V I uipiid )t 1} n II r I un 

‘ Idl I 1 1 V ih I lutUl 

St 1 1 Mill an I '1 U IhiMb 1 s i jioin I 

tectocephaiic i i ti^r s til ii hiI i irk) o 

‘s nu / /t I It th In ft A<ti , XVII 

(iN 

tectological i l l h kal), n [< iritoloQ^if 
4 t{ ftl j Ol I I t nni r to tectoiogy 
tectology M ] t< I I fl" ( 3 i r^K-ot, a 

I nil II 1 (s I / / 1 < /i i Hpouk. 

m t olotfif} SI I 1 h 1 ij b logN wbii il lo- 
gin (Is an organism 11 If (dot igfijiii 1 X 1 - 
ili\idiiulH or lUlTiii I 1 IS iiiuiiiN mor- 
piiologv, iih disiiiig n 1 1 !i siiiiomaUe 
p)OY>lioiogy, ot x>ron i , ! 1 g\ 1 1 ip Jir^t , 



fan / iJa 



S),». t<Or.r^Aviv^acliilfL 
see-o/(k/y .3 A treatise 


tooi^ogy 

Ob dSli Von 

fKid (Jnssiexi* IW), < 
It St m though.t to Tmtm, <, tm* 


C ttlrni i /* 

t P/mtfi&raa fitfat ^ il ah Uihu t iir l Is J 

thttWitiWlp 5 i Built VI U 'doUiAtbwi 

Otkteired by the mantlo (whence the nami ) ami 
'whose sh^l, varying bi sure ocCoiding to tiu 
Is very Ktuad and sometimoH iotu i abd 
Th« gr^n It «A«Huik auKl Ibcdiidwt iiuch tBiuiUrn m Tnrm 
tUfm, mmrn / ihmbmmrMfUv ti d Phffth 

iMSiUmt Atnni^ them ei4inB tutdiwm amt huh nittUa 


XV] 

Tectona (ilk to n\) n (M (Lumnshboft, 
1781), alluding to tlie iihi li its < (llr 

TiKTintUf trim t aim nil \ < ii, a car^ 
pcnlci ‘■cohf/oiiojJ Agii is 1 ^amopetalomt 
tills (t liie orilo lobf! ft i noil lube f iH* 
<(•/ it 1 haractui/id by tb i pk paaintOafett 
rymes fl dvx tml thi itgMli il ihwHhflviur 
nix libBH JR maiiyiiiuid aid u tn tumciuv and i 
1U»hy irvHH. btttmiug In fnoi a I i lui ludrdl wUlilji) 
1hi Yulaivi d and cl >bi i i idvx nud 1 1 Tiluiutiir u hiu^le (utils 
1 1 iUilBtoiif Ofthiili t ixiioknow AHkivi ir 
ink T fr t i I luitn fli lii »u i \l I liaxatW*’ 

fttatta t) ltd J / 1 f ffit wwlfl 1 1 tJiphiUd 

Islnud II hffyi tiB w lb will ) t) M dlaltf 

and UI I I i 1 iaiis o I ) uii^ kuK 0 
whl li II n k iiwh li din tin u IUh 11 while 
n bhilBh U iialaLeB l 1 11 1 p 1 dvx BijalliHN 
It III (tile wilHpr idingj i l s i| jr tin ioiks 
(fl }i ohI} d oiittd om }i t 1 ini J i ngi UmjiuM 
liauhii i ftnf 

Tectonarchinie (ft K i > mu ki m ) u pi fiSii., 

< Ur nf'trtif ^ / huh f ns p\fT7h i, an arihl- 
titt(<n/rM abniJdii 4//i n itiii it tirohi* 
k c f), 4 -ih^f ) The imwii birdH 1 undid ns a 
KuidH!inl> of / J> ft I of \ 

tectonic (tl i ton ik), «. [ 5^(1 (< / / <Ii f$i* 

foi KV'^j <v<li ni-m/xiij,,/)! 01 1 1 it iiinn^^to htal(i- 
iiig < TiKT 1, « vtorkcT in \ t a i irpeutei , 
ukii t > '•M r/ ui I b nit If htiH Of. 
fitthti ( I I 1 Of n jKitinnngto 

huildii t I tl I 1 Tertonic axes, in 

tnl Si 

tectonusii i < n iksl v s// / up/ [PI offpd* 
hntit (HI I j Building 01 any asfWMWUlihg 
ot rnaluiils in i oust in ti ni (ouhidnod as su 1 
«rl sonii films 1 Ui 1 1 to the shaping atiA 
oimimititHtm n ol lnmtuif,inpH and WOA|>^ 
01 s, nil lulling tin ) It n nt prm osHf a of mlsy- 
11 ^ ♦ mbohMiig, Hj J III n (astixig, soidenUg, 

I tf 

toctorial Ofl U n al) ff [< It kilorium,kk 
lovningiwi f I //aO, 4 - 0 / ) ( ovciing, as 
it louling OM 1 1 innng « slim tun like ft roof 
‘Nil somotbin,^ looting, ligmimil aa, the ifct- 
f ttiftl nicmbi UM of the our (wiuth h<h, under 
niemtu 0 tt ) 

tectorium (t ^ lo'n-um) ?i • pi tnUnm ( k) 

(Ml s 1 IiU>num,fi covering lovtr piop 
non! I iftutns^\ tup it pp /u fa*-, (over aeo 
Pet} 1 V loviimg, n tiginimd pait 01 or- 
gan til J I tonal nunibism - 2 fti oimfA , 
1l»i vnts of the 01 ot tb< tml tollec- 

ttv ! niKidcrtd Si i ic//, w , (1 and fre- 

tif 

tectnees (Uk in H< /I, 7 ? // l\ii,pl of fn 
hi \] In 01 /o /I; , ti I ovum finflicisof 
till wings and tail Ui i ivots, wing <ov( its 
r tail I o\erts lutn an dnSk 1 In it iutu ujixr 

II 1 iiudi 1 ruvnt n n Im h'* tin niik m aurtoil i 

tl Lomltti^ mdii. till ihiuiiMiti tii 1 hi f thowii >f 
iiro diviilud hit > pnni u VIII ( li id its a idiiuiraRlb n 
covei tht pilruru h t th< nnirmd i h U« m uikdsp> 
tcctHi eeiui. diildtd 1 togiintii r i iun simUirb icw* 

HI mdors 8i,o undtr In I rtf and pea} ul ^ 
Thotrtces alsb i >vt>rt Toririces esudre, 1 di 

Tectrltesuneiloieit uartfr <vvtit/» iBpaiai 
b of tbft winn' tluH* M th 1 vil b(ius lln 1 il mnx - T^* 
twoes luajorcn tiu giouti w < >« i»r) cuvei-ts a^ctrb' 
oWtUUKll*#, fta n dian mi * mUiVNOvettR Rk iithdu 
ti^nperefr^ir from tU furl thd tbiy UHWtlh au ukbu 
ualvsddue ivur aunUiei in tbi icvuret of flu wax lu whluh 


teetrioM 

the greater end leaeer oorerU ue linbrioated.->'!PMtalOit 
intBOrad, the leeeer ceoonderx oorerte.—TMlrtOM Ml- 
pariOTM, upper ooverU, eepeolaUy ot the wing. 
tecMdl^ (tek-trish')^), a* [< teotrioes 4- -ta^] 
CoTering, as feathers ox the wings or tail; tec- 
torial; of the nature of, or pertaining to, the 
teetriees. 

tectrix (tek'triks), m. [NL., fern, of tectoTf < L. 
Ugere^ pp. teetuBf coTer, conceal : see ieet.'} Any 
one feather of those composing the teetriees. 
[Rare.l 

tecuiXl (td'kum), n. See tucum. 
ted^ (ted), t), t ; pret. and pp. tedded^ ppr. ted- 
ding, [£arlvxnod. E. tedde. hede; prob. adial. 
var. of teatke, taih (ef. sned, var. of 

saeaihe, snathe, snath), < ME. *teden, < 

leel. te^Ot manure, spread manure (of. 
Icel. todha, hay from the home field, tdahwerkf 
making hay in the home field), as Sw. dial, tdda 
88 Norw. manure ; prob. orlg. in a more 
general sense, ^soatten’ ss OHG. sstian, MHG. 
getten, G. dial, getten (G. freq. in comp, verget^ 
Uln), scatter, strew, spread: see tath. The 
derivation from W. tedda, roread out, tsdn, 
stretch out (tedd, a spread, display), does not 
suit the sense so well, and is conti^icted by 
the early mod. E. form feede.] To turn over 
and spread out to the air to dry : as, to ted 
new-mown grass or hay. 

Tedding that with a foefce In one years which was not 
gatherad togother with a rake in twentte. 

Lytg, Buphuas and tUs England, p. 2S& 
The smell of grain, or Udded grass, or kina. 

jrOton, P. L., lx. 46a 

ted» (ted), a. A Scotch form of food, 
teddgr^ (tod'«r), n. [< ME. teddore; < fsdi + 
-eft. 3 (me who or that which teds ; specifioallv, 
an implement that spreads and turns newly 
mown grass or hay from the swath for the pur- 
pose of drying. See hof htedder (with cut), 
tidder^ (t^'^r), It. and e. An oosolete or dia- 
leetal form of ietKer, 

ta^. teadf (tM), «. [< OP. fade = sp. too = 
Pg.foda 88 It. feda, < L. tmda, teda^ a pitch-pine 
tree, also a torch made of the wood of this tree.] 
A torch. 

Hyman is awaka^ 

And long ainoa ready forth his maska to more. 

With hia hright Tnad that flamea with many a llaka. 

Spnnmr, Bplthalaniion, L 27. 

The tMkI of white and blooming thorn, 

In token of inoreaa^ is borne. 

A danntm, Masque of Byman. 

tadfigOO (te-des'kd), a. [It., German: seelHtto/i.] 
German I in occasional use to note German art, 
influence, etc., in relation to Italy or Italian in- 
terests. 




jfMk r. Adsuit, wofka It 442 . 
tadiiyt (ta'di^fS), e. 4, [Irreg. < L* tmdtmni te- 
dium, -/care, < faoere^ make (Me 
become t^ous. [A nonoe-woro.] 

An odiona tedious, andlaas inenleation of things doth 
... .... .. — iroofw 


often tire those with whom a aoft and short rapr 

rould intend to 


r would 

find good imiHraialon. Such, whllea they would intend to 
ed^, do In event ladf/V. w. T Adams, Works, I. 848. 

rf, a. Same as 

^ (te^-oa'i-ti), w. [< 

It. fedforim, < ML. tedumta(t-)Sf < LL. Uediomts^ 
tedious: see iedwus,’] Tediousness. [Rare.] 
Fla, fiat 

What tndioMify Mod dlsansanity 
la hare among ye! 

FUkhtr {and another^ Two Noble Kinsman, liL 8. 


<rfr. 

WhUaia etartbig ttom the hola thehsU autybelesd 
(i. a, rieaed wheiem player ehooees, with a ttittepHicb 
of eand under It oalled steel it moit to eviiy other oiee 
be played etrioily from its phtoeae H ohanose to He — to 
sand, whin, or elsewhece— a difiareitt oluh batog neoes- 
sary to each partimfiar dlftoul^. Jto^Brlk,X.tS8. 

baa^ (tS), ft. [< ME. AS. to, < L. to, the name of 
the letter T.l The name of the letter T, or f. 

— d. BometmnghaviiigtbeBhapeoftheletterT. 



or* "" 


A) Along bar with a oroes*ber at the topi used 

drew a valve from a pump: sometimos oalled a 

to) A rolled-iron beam in section like the letter T ; a 
T basm 

»a® (td), n. [Also ktee; < Burmese h’ff,ati um* 
TWETtidt^, < OF. tidiemrn Spi It. ^ 2*5*" 

U.. faKKaMM, wearisome, Irksome, todions, < L 
f«dtuii>.weariBomene88. irksomeness: see todf- 
WIN.] 1. WeariHome; irksome; tiresome. 


All tha day long, ITl be as UtUom to yon 
As lingering fevers. 

FUtdur, Spanish Cnrata, tv. 1. 
My woes arc ttdiout, though my words are brial 

Shak , Luoraea, 1. 1800. 
But, scholar, have yon nothing to 

" taotoiM and tirasomaT 


which crowns a dagoba in Indo-Oiunese coun- 
tries. It represeuto the gold umbrella as an 
emblem of royalty. 

Our landscape was all alight with fire-balls fioatihg over 
the town, [ana] the bursting of sheUa around the timdlng 


coarse, which now grows^th tad 

f. WdUon, Complete Angler, p 157. 


faa of the Qoldan Hagon (pModa). 

to ml, will, tw, at. "• ^ 


I Down tha Xmwtddl, p 111. 

^ ^ . „ ground), ». In a 

space marked out within the limits of which tha 

ball must be teed. 

2t. Annoying; disagreeable; offensive; uncon- tea4roil, fa Bm 
genial. ^ taakf, n. An old spelling of tooA 

And tha mayr and tha ahariffa of the ssyd oita ware taal 
fayn to arwa a power to reayst tha aayd rlwto which to taal-Oil (tdl oil), n. See oil, 
ham on that holy tyma wes teMmund hmous, ow* t^-taad (tdl'sdd), fi. Sesame- Of tll-seed. 

luttyngof ^ taaal (tfim), r. [< ME. totacfi, < AS. timan, f^ 

hoiynwh. -«*.prod,/^e,<Woffn.ri^g: 


Bxoaaaivaly minute worka in the ntmUtednneo style, then 
to fashion. C, C. PnrkinM, Itallen Soulpture, p. 61, note. 
Alto tedsses. in music, in the German style. 

Ta Baum (m de'um). [So called nom the first 
words, JDeum landamns,” *Thoe, God, we 
praise’: to (sa £. ihee)t acc. sing, of the f^rs. 
pron. fa, thon (» E. thou); deum, acc. sing, 
of dene, god: see 1. An ancient hymn, 

in the form of a psalm, sung at matins, or morn- 
ing prayer, in the Bmnan Gatholic and in the 
Anglican ()hureh, and also separately as a ser- 
vice of thanksgiving on special occasions. The 
Te Oanm is first mentioned aorur In the sixth eantuiy. Its 
nuthonhlp is popuUuty uttrlbatod to St Ambrose and St 
Auguttina, but it probably asoumad naaHy its present 
form in tha fourth eantuiy, during tha Arlan and Maoedo- 
nian oontrovarstas, though in subatanoa it aaems to be still 
ddar, St Cyprian In a n. 252 using words closely similsr 
to tile seventh, eighth, and ninth vanaa, and several of tha 
latter varsae (** Day by day," etc.) anaatog with part of an 
aaoiant Greek hy*^ praM^ad In the Alexandrian Codex, 
yof whioo is a form of tha Ohuia in Bxoalsls. 


Perfumed with tscKous aauours of the matallaa by him 
[the carver] yotan. Bfr T, Blydtt Tha Oovemonr, L a 

3. Slow; slow-going: as, a tedtoue course. 
Except ha be . . . Udiem and of no despatch. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, L 
Tho* thou badst on Ligi^tning rode, 

Still thou Udiaun art and slow. 

Congmet Samele, iL L 

■Bfltyn. 1. Timtome, trkneme^ etc. Sea waarisoma. 
tediOHBly (t$^^yu8-li), odv. In a tedious or irk- 
some manner : so as to weary ; tiresomely. 
tediousnAfiS state or 

quality of being twous ; wearisomeness; pro- 
lixity; tiresomeness; slowness; tedium. 
tediouBome < todkms 

+ prob. after the supposed analogy of 
locamomc.] Tedious. [Scotch.] 

was an unoo pleaaant show," said the good-natured 
Mrs. Blower, **only it waa a pity it was laa Udioammu,** 
iS^, St Bonan*s Wall, xxil 

tedifium (tfi^di-sum), a. A corruption of to- 
dioueome, [Scotch.] 

tedium (tfi'di-um), n. [Formerly also tadium ; 
38 OF. f^ic B 8p. rg. It. todto, < L. fjs^fcfii, ICL. 
todtum, wearisomeness, irksomeness, tedious- 
nesB, < iadeiy it wearies.] Irksomeness ; weari- 
someness; tediousness. 

The UdSium of fantastic idleness. 

Wartinaoffk, Exennrion, v. 

tee^t, V. [ME. to09t, toll (without inf. ending 


the sense * abound, overflow,’ the word is ap- 
par. confused with to0fn3, pour, etc.] Z, fraiit. 

1. To produce; bring forih; bear. 

Mol What ‘s tha newaat grief? . . . 

Boor. Bach minute tosma a new one. 

Skttk., Macbeth, iv. 8. iTfi. 
Tak'st thou pride 
To imitate the fair unoertalnty 
Of a bright day, that taema a sudden storm? 
Middleton {and onotherX Mayor of Quaenborough, iv. i. 
St. To bft^; lead ; take ; refiexively, to betake 
one’s self; appeal. 

Ha famed Aim to the king. 

TrUtrem, 1. 481 (Stratmann, ad. BradlayX 

XZ. intrane, 1. To be or become pregnant; 
engender young; conceive; bear; produce. 

If that tha earth could (earn with woman’s tears, 

Bach drop she tolls would prove a crocodUa. 

BAolr., Othello, iv. 1. 25a 

2. To be full as if readv to bring forth; be 
stocked to overflowing; be prolific or abun- 
dantly fertile. 

A gathring Storm he teem’d, which from afar 
Team’d with a DMuge of dcatruotive War. 

Cengreve, Birth of the Muse. 
The Latin language Caama with eounds adapted to eveiy 
altuattoo. 

MtoufCA, Poetry Distinguished from Other Writing, 
toem^ (tfim), V. t [< ME. iemm (not found in 
AB. except as in suffix -tosto, iu 




tiw beginning < 

OrigtosUy It waa obviously modeled oo the preface and 
great tntercaasion of a primitive liturgy, probably African, 
of the type of the liturgy of at. Jamea (see UtorpyX In 
the Aoman Catbotfo hour-offlcea the Te Deum is sung at 
the close of matins on Sundays and feastdijr% but not In 
Advent nor from Septoegeaima to Easter, except on feasta 
and alao In the ferial office from Easter to Penteooat In 
the Anglican morning prayer, condensed from the Serum 
matina landa and pHma the Te Deum marks the dote 
of matins. The Benedictta taken from landa Is used 
as its sltemsta and in many churches the Te Deum is 
not sung in Advent or Lent Also, more fully, Te JDemn 
Landamue. 

God fought for na . . . Do we sll holy rites; 

Let there be eung ’’Non nobis " and ” Tb Deum.** 

Shak,, Hen. T., iv. & 12a 

2. A musical setting of this hymn. Hence— 

3. A thanksgiving service in which this hymn 
forms a princiDal nart. 

Wdg« (tej), %. tprigln obscure.] In/owndiNp, 
same as iogaie, 2. 

tedifioftrtloiit (t$^di-fi.ki'shqn), n. [< tedify + 
-atiofi (see The act of making or becom- 

ing tedioiis; tediousness. [A nonce-woid.] 


tedhf pi. tugoHf pp. iogen) ss OB. Uohan, tion^ 
tian ss OFi^. Ufa as IujG. tton, ton, LG. teen as 
OHG. giohanf MHG. G. gieken ss loel. ^HUga (tn 
pp. togmn) as Qotb. tiuhan, draw, lead, ae L, 
ducere, draw, lead: see duet, (idduee, conduee, 
educe, etc. This obs. verb is represent^ in mod. 
£. by the derived tou>l, tug, tudki ; the pp. ex- 
ists unrecognized in the second element of wan- 
ton. Hence also ult. team, toaml.] trone. 
To draw; lead. 

A thousend men no mowe hire enm d the stodelsa 
Body Bng Poerm (ed. FumivaUX zxL 112. (Mratoioiwi.) 

ZZ. tnirans. To draw away; go; proceed. 

1 wyl roe tom other waye, that he ne wayte after; 

I smal tee in-to Tarce^ A tary there a wwle. 

ABIterativf Feemi (ed. MoirisX HI 87. 
tae^ (td), 0 . A dialectal form of ftoi. 

(tfi), n. (Terhaps nit. < loel. tfd, point out, 
akin to AS. moan, point out, teach : see toockl. j 
1. A mark toward which missiles, as balls, 
quoits, or curling-stones, are aimed in different 
games. 


MHG. gemen, G. ziemen m Gotn. oa-flman, befit 
Of. hetem.’] 1. To be fit tor; oe becoming or 
appropriate to; befit. 

A1 was ns never brochene ring, 

Ne elles nought from wimmen sent, 

Ne ones to her herte yment 
To make us only frendly ohere, 

Bat mfghte tcnien ns on bare. 

Chaneet, House of Fsme, L 1744. 

2. To think fit. [Bare.] 

1 could teeme It to rend thee in pesoee. 

Diatogue on WltoKcubs). (I Tafff iii ff .) 

teem^ (tfim), o. [< ME. temm, < Icel. Uma (we 
Sw. imma m Dan. i&mme), empty, < 0mr m 6w, 

' Dan. tom: see toom.] Z« tram. To pour; emp- 
toom; speelfioaiiy,toponrinthdoa8tlsigof 
crucible steel. 

Teemout the remainder ot the ale Into the tankara And 
fUl tha glsss with small beer. 

Two or three hours after, theklla istos nud — that to the 
malt is taken dff and stored to its bto. ITre,13kit„Ul^m^ 
ZZ. intrwu. To pour : come down in torrents: 

8.8 4f. nftf A-nItr VAiM* 44 AWUM#. rPvAtf 26n4r.*l 



2. In the game of golf, the sand or earth on brings forth you:^. Isw. XHet 


which the Call is ve^ slightly raised at riie be- tiemir* (tfi'mfir). n, [< toffinS 4* One who 

ginning of pl^ for each nols. See the quota* lomrs; npeoificaily, 


uon under tore, v. 


one who poors the molten 
steel in nie process of easting. 



iMMhKtta'MU.a. !■ ^SV- 

mmt; pmlnU* Btimfol. Aiimh 


wof^r 

J,ii. [yerbaln.of t;.] 
i of young. 

Iik» • Wonma with oft tmntno worn; 
with the Bebee of her owne bodbr bora, 

Btmng aJmoet •tov'd e whole Towne with people, 

At length beoomee baxten, end feint, end fMble. 

Sy iv^fr , tr. of Du BertBB*a Weeki, i. A 
iVibr,ThelUoe. 


6211 

_ _ (tdng), [PI. of *fwn, < -teen, q. v.] 

The nnibhm wfiogenamee have the termination 
-teen ; eaneoially, the years of one’s age ineluded 
within these numbers. These yeen begin with thtr^ 
Um end end with nliMrteen, end during this period e per> 
son is seid to be in his or her teens. 

Yoorpoor young things when they ere once in the teens, 
think they s^l never be merried. 

Wyehmiey, Gentlemen Benolng-Mester, Iv. 1. 

"Medem," seid I (she end the century were in their 
tssns togetherX **sU men ere boree, except when we went 
0. w. ffoimes, Autooret, L 


«f,<2sssi,'<^;»usr“' •ss'-'Sii 


Tagiluuria 

adTooatiiig the principle of temperance, abont 
18d8| to have malntidned that nothing but 
te-tB*totai will do"; while a variation of this 
account makes the artisan a stutterer. Both 
accounts appear to be correct, and the word 
may have originated independently in the two 
countries.! I. Total; complete; entire: used 
emphatiofj^y.— 2. Of, pertaining to^ or for the 
promotion of total abstinence from intoxicat- 
ing liquors: as, a teetotal society, meeting, or 
pledge; the teetotal cause. 

The teetotal movement hsd been founded some yesrs 


Wint <tovioe should he bring forth nowt 
t levs a tssmftip wit ss 1 love my nourishment 

B, Joneon, Alohmnist v. 1. 

tef8lliyf*^h6l6 (td'ming-h5l), n. A pit in which 
a molCia placed whi<m is used for casting oru- 
ctble steel. 

lagfnlng^pimdl Qbd'ming-punch), n. A punch 
for swtuig or driving a bolt from a hole; a 
drift. JSTSr. Knight 

tmwnlfiilt (tdm'les), a. [< ieern^ + -lass.] Not 
frnitfnl or proliftc; barren. [Bare.] 

Snoh wsrs, such wastn^ suoh fleiy tracks of dearth. 
Their seal has left, and auoh a toenUeu aarth. 

Dryden, Bind and Banther, L 288. 

te«l|l (t6n), * 1 . [< ME. foana, tana, teone. < AS. 
te&nOf injury, vexation, s OS. ffono, injury, ss 
Icel. ^dn, loss. Cf. (aati^, e.. and foaitp, nny.] 
1. Ghnef; sorrow; trouble; ill fortune; harm. 
[Obsolete or archaic.] 

Almighty and al merolable qnene^ 

To whom that al thia world ileeth for aooonr, 

To have releee of ainne, aorwe, and tens. 

CAoiMsr, A. B. 0., L A 
And aair and lang mat their teen laat . . . 

That wronght thee aio e dowle oaat 

The Tim ^SVftemCChUd'a Belladi, U. 241). 
For there, with bodily anguish keen, 

With Indian heats at last fordone, 

With publlo toll and private teen — 
l%ou sank'st, slcme. 

M. Arnold, A Southern Kight 
2t. Vexation; anger; hate. 

Toax, in his tens, with a tore speire, 

Oauplt to Oassibilan, the kynges son of Troy. 

I>sseriMeion<if3^(iB. E. T.aX 1.6809. 
And Chedder, for mere grief bis tesn he could not wreak. 

Drayton^ Folyolblon, ill. 28S. 
There is no suoh oomplsoeucy to the wicked as the 
wreaking their malidona teens on the good. 

Ben. T. Adams. Worka, n. 120. 

toen^ (tdn), e. t [Also dial. Un^ formerly tone; 

< ME. foenen, fotiofi, teonen^ < AS. fynan, te&nian 
ss OS. ge-tiunean ss OFries. tiona, finna, injure, 
vex, < te&na, injury, vexation: see teenK n,] To 
grieve; afflict; reflexively, to be vexed. 

8che told me a-nother tale that me tensd aarra 

r<Uiam<iyi’aterns(E.E.T.B.Xl 2025. 
Quod wraththe, **loke thou here thee bolde : 

What man thee teens, Hie heed thou breeat*' 

Hymne to Virgin, eta <E E. T. 8.X p. 62. 

(tdn), V. t r^o tine; < ME. ttnen, tuinen, 

< AS. tgnan (ss MD. tt^en, inclose, D. tuinen, 
walk in a garden, as OFries. he-tena ss MLG. 
tnnen sw OhO. gfinan, eunen, MHO. sfinnen, 
O. adunen, inclose, fence), < ffia, an inolosure : 
see toten»j To inclose ; make a fence round. 
HaUiweU, [Prov. Eng.] 

baail^ (t€n), e. A oorruption of teend for tifMfi. 
StUUweU, [Prov. Eng.j 

f. [Origin obscure.] To allot; bestow. 
Bat both alike, when death bath both an ppreit, 
BeligloQa reverence doth borlall teens. 

Bpeneer, F. Q., II. L 50. 

[< MB. -fofie, < AS. -tenOf -iffne ss OS. 
-drill SB OFries. -foao, “tine as D. -teen ss MLO. 
-Iria m OHO. “09kanf MHO. “Oehen, O, -eekn m 
loeL “tdn m 6w. cs Dan. “ten ss Ooth. -fori- 
hm m Ii« “deoim m Or. •{ml)6eita ss Skt. “daga^ 
an element used in the numerals from thir- 
teen f A& fkredfihie) to nineteen (AS. nipon- 
jVne) mdnslve; being AS. tSne,^ne, etc., ten, 
in eoinpoeltio&; see fon.] A sufu used in the 
eardinal numerals from thirteen to nineteen, 
amning *ten,’ and expressing in these numer^ 
ale ten move than the amount indicated by the 
inlW element. 

bMinii (trn|j), II. [< foen« + -ope.] Wood 
^ fences er tneloeores. KalUwell [Prov. 

taMn. SameaeriniP. [Prov. Eng.] Imp, 

JMOVa 

bffljMt e, [< ME. fow^; < fcwfi 4- 

^.]^FTiU^||^d^eomwful; unioted. Piers 


teeny^ (te'ni), a. very sm^: same as tmy, 
HallimU. rftrov. Eng.; coUoq., U. S.] 
teepee, n. See tepee, 
teepoy, n. See te^ou, 

teer (ter), v, t, [< F. Urer, draw, pull : see fire®.] 
To stir, as a calico-xirinters’ sieve which is 
stretched on a frame, 
teercelt, n. Same as tercel, 
teerer (ter'e^, n. [Also spelled fearer; < teer 
+ -cfi. CJf . F. Hreur, one vvho draws or pulls, < 
Urer, draw.] In caltco-pnnting, one who covers 
with coloring matter the sieve on which the 
block is pressed to become chaiged with color, 
teasa (td^sl), n. [Native name.] The znggun- 
faloon, Butaster (usually PoUornis) teesa, a hu- 
teonine hawk of India. Also tesa, 

Teasdalia (tez-dA'li-h), n. []^. (B. Brown, 
1812), named from Bobert Teesdale, anthor of a 
oatalog^ue of plants.] A genus ofpolypetalous 
plants, of the order Cruc^ersc ana tnbe TWas- 
pidete. It Is chftraoterized by smooth and aoauleaoent 
habit ttamena appeudaged at the base, and the pod a 
broadly oblong compreaaed ailicle. The two ipeciea are 
natives of western Europe and the Mediterranean region. 
They are small annuals with a rosette of pinnately lobed 
leavea a naked or few-leaved scape, and small white Sow- 
ers. See ehepherd'e-nrest. 

teaao (te'sd), n. [E. Ind.] The flowers of Butea 
frondoaa, and probably of B. superha, used in 
India and China as a dye for cottons, giving 
yellow or orange tints. Also teesoo, ti^, 
tee-squaxe, n. See T-equare, under square^, 5, 
teegt^t, n. A Middle English form of tesfl, 

(test), n, [A dial, form (< ME. teest : see 
feestl) of tesfi (f). J A small anvil used by sheet- 
iron workers; a stake. E, JET. Knight 
tea-tee; titll (ts'te), «. [B. Amer. UH; prob. 
imitative.] A South American squirrel-mon- 
key of either of the genera Calliihrtx and Ckry- 
sothrix ; a pinche or saimiri. There are several 
species, ^e out under squxrreUmonkey, 
teetee (t€'t5), «. [Prob. imitative.] Ibe div- 
ing petrel, PeUcanoides (or Halodroma) urina- 
trtx, [Australia.] 

teeter (te'ter), v. ». [A dial. var. of fiffor*.] 
To see-saw; move up and down in see-saw 
fashion. [U. S.] 

teeter (td'ter), n. [< teeter, v.] A see-saw. 
[U. 8.] 

An' I tell you you've gut to l«ni Uiet War ain't one long 
teeter 

Betwixt I wan' to an* T won’t du, debatin' like a akeetnr 
Afore he llghta— all la, to give the other aide a millin'. 

Lowldl, Biglow Fapera, 2d aer., ill. 

teetertail (te't6r-tfil), n. A sandpiper: a tilt- 
up or tip-up; the spotted sandpiper, Tringoides 
maoulartus: so called from the charaoterUtio 
see-saw motion of the hind parts. See cut 
under TrifMoides, [U. 8.] 
teeth, n. Plural of tooth, 
teethe (tflTB), v. i, ; pret. and p^ teethed, ppr. 
teething, [< teeth, pi. of tooth.} To grow or cut 
the teeth : as, a teething child, 
teething (tS^THing), n. [Verbal n. of teethe, v.] 
Dentition; the growth or formation of teeth; 
the act or process of acquiring teeth, as when 
they cut the gums.— Glimaoteilo teething. See 
rit’meatefite. 

teetotal (te'td'tg^ a, [An emphatic redupli- 
cation of total. Tnere are two accounts of the 
origin of this word, (a) The Kev. Joel Jewell 
(according to various accounts, confirmed by a 
letter from him to the editor of this dictionary), 
secretary of a temperance society formed at 
Hector, New Tori^ in 1818, on the basis of a 
pledge to abstain aom distilled spirits but not 
from fermented liquors, introduced in January, 
1827, a pledge binding the signers to abstinence 
from all intoxioants. The two classes of sign- 
ers were distinguished as those who took the 
«old pledge," and had «0. P." placed before 
their names, and those who took the “ new " or 
total pledge” (“T.”): the fluent explana- 
tion given of these letters made fofaP 
fwniliar. (10 Bichavd Turner, an artisan of 
Preston, in Lancashire, England, is said, in 


earlier by the Qiiakeni of Cork, but it took no bold on the 
people till Theobald Mathew, a young Capuchin friar, 
Joined it in 18S8. 


IV. S. iJrtgg, Irloh Hitt, for Eng. Beoderi, p 148 
8. Pledged to total abstinence from intoxicat- 
ing liquors. [CoUoq.] 

I walk, I believe, 100 mllee every week, and that I 
couldn't do, I know, if I wain’t teetoUU. 

Mayhew, London Labour and London Foor, I. 406. 

teetotaler, teetotaller (t€' td'tal-^), n. [< foe- 
total + -cfi.] One who more or less formally 
pledges or binds himself to entire abstinence 
from intoxicating liquors, unless medically pre- 
scribed; a total abstainer. 

But I am a tee/otoUer — said the dlvinlty-ttudent In a 
subdued tona 0 IV. Hotme§, Profttcor, vL 

teetotalism (ts'td'tel-izm), n. [< teetotal + 
-Mm.] The principles or practice of teetotal- 
ers; total abstinence from intoxicating drink, 
or we total-abstinence movement. 

After a period dlttingulthed by bard diinking and bard 
eating has come a periM of comparative sobriety, which, 
In teriotaltem and vegetarianism, exhibits extreme forms 
of its protest against the riotous living of the past. 

H. Spenoer, Education, p. 826. 

teetotally (t§'td't^-i), adv. Totally ; entirely : 
used emphatically.* [CoUoq.] 

Dinner was on ugly little parenthesis between two still 
uglier clauses of a UetotaUy ugly aeutenoe. 

Be Qtdneey, l^ner. Real and Beputed 

In Sir James Spence's **Tour of Ireland,” published in 
182a be speaks of the word teoMaUy as on adverb in 
eveiy-day use by the working dosses. 

Eawarda, Words, Facts, and Phrases, p. 561. 

tee-totll]ll(t§'to'tum), n. [Also fo-fof urn; i.e^ 
T“totmn, totum represented by T, from the T 
marked upon it.] 1. A small four-sided toy of 
the top kind, used by children in a very old game 
of chance. Formerly the four aides exhibited rsopco- 
tivdy the letters A, T, N, D. The toy is set ralnulng, and 
wins and losses ore determined according to the letter that 


put downX a forfeiture or laying down of a stoke : N (ntM, 
nothing! neither loss nor gain , T (totum, the whole) wins 
the whole of the stokes. In the modern tee-totum the D 
is commonly changed to P, and the reading also ebonged 
into EngUim : thus, T (toko up! P (put down! A (oU! N 
(none! 

The usage of the te-totum may be considered as a kind 
■ srkei 


most ~ ~ SMUt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 408. 

2. A similar toy used for spinning in the same 
manner, but circular or having an indefinite 
number of sides, and without the marks above 
described: used as a plaything or in different 
games by children. 

tee-wheep (te-hwepO? n. [Imitative.] Same 
as pewxt (h). See cut under lapwing, [Iiocal, 
British.] 

te-fall (te'fAl), a. Same as tO“faU, [Prov. 
Eng. or Scotch,] 

teff (itof), n. [Native name; also written taff, 
thaff, theff,} An annual cereal grass, Poa 
Abysftimea, the most important food-plant of 
Abyssinia. Its grotna which ore of the sise of a pin- 
head, afford a very white flour which mokes on excellent 
bread of an agreeable addulons taste, 

teftf (teft), a, [A var. of Ught (ME. *teght, 
tight) ; cf. draft, var. of draught, de^er, a dial, 
var. of daughter, etc. : see Ught, taut.] Tight; 
taut. 

Away thty fly, their tackling Utft and tight, 

Top and top^i^lant in the bravest sort 

Peete, Tale of Troy. 

teg (teg), n, [Also iegg ; origin obscure. Pos- 
sibly an arbitrary variation, with complemen- 
tary sense, of steg, stag,} 1. A female fallow- 
deer; a doe in the second year. — 2. Same as 
tag^, 

TegenariB (tej-e-n&'ri-g), n, [NL. (Latreille, 
im).] A notable genus of spiders, of the fam- 


1 eyes larger I — 

oyeo. They live In cedUurs and other doric places. The 
mttt IS of vary wide distrihutlon ; two speefes are found 
h the Cttlied Stot^ T, dorhamiwnA T. brovU, 
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A Middle English preterit of iee^y also (te|[4-men't§l)j,^a. 

d. tepmina (-mi-nft). 


of hei. 
tegman (teg'men), 


^ ^ [< tegument + 

^.] Oov^i^;lnVe8tingorintegYunental; tec- 
torial; tegumentary; tej^inaL 

„ , , Vtinal »nd (effwnentdt ionse onrtuit borne by the ten- 

cover, < iegert'j cover: see tegument^] 1, A teelee. Hecfet/ otid if arMti, Elementary Biology, p. 876. 
covering; a covering or protecting part or or- tegOlliaittaiy (teg-^-meu'tp-ri), o. l*=F. 
gan; a tectorium; an integument; a tegmeu- mentawe; mtegummii^ -ary.l Of or pertaining 


, ,, ; P 

[Also teamen; L., < L. tegmen^ tegum^t^ a 


turn. — 2. In M.j the endopleura, or inner coat, 
of the seed. It is soft and delicate, and con- 
forms to the shape of the nucleus. See seed, 1. 
— 8. id. In ormm,, the teetrioos or coverts of 
the wing or tail. See [Rare.]— 4, 


to integument ; composing or consisting of skin 
or other covering or investing part or structure ; 

tegminal; tectorial Tegumentary amputation, 

amputatJon in which the flap* aie made of tegumentary 
tiuue only. Also called ^lujtap owputeaew.— TSftt- 

In amt; the roof of the tympanie eavity of the nl frow- 

e.r,^i;oieUy ,n early et^of it. foi^tion: 

aleo distinsfimhed ae Uffmm t3fmmm.^5. The tehee («'£«'), •«ferj. [< ME. <e »«> ; imitatire.] 
covering of the postenor wing of some insects; a ion#*), 

espeeiaRy, tho fore wing of any orthopterone ^ exproamiiB a laugh, 
insect, corresponding to the elytrum of a beetle 


UJiMkOgCIWb 

teliiMt tatBtart). CHdepelUngeeffiMKCitMNf' 

C>fE.,<OE. Mie^latwMse^afethour 
Cf . jMfM, A latbom. 

In me pHsmia tbow sehrit aiUda 
Vnder mert^ twenti teiae, 

Baeat qf MmOem, I Hit 

teiset, [BfKe, < leUiey n.] TTo weigh anchor; 
set sail. 


ure, 
taiseft n, 

see to*9e» 


or the hemielytrum of a bug. 
tegmental (tog'meu-tal), a, [< tegment{um) + 
-a/.] Pertalmng to the tegmentum.~.^gmon- 
tal nndaus. Same aa red mmeut (which aee, under 
9turieua>.- Tegmmital region, the tegmentum of the 
crus and tho oorreiponding pana of the poiia and oblon- 
e down to the UMuaaati^^ ot the pyramids It oon< 


I expr4‘ssing 
“ Te hee,** ouod she, and olapto the wyndow to 
CAottc«r,Mmer*8 Tale, 


[< tehect mterj,'] 


654. 

A laugh: 


tehee ('ts'he'), w. 
from the sound. 

Did you chide me for not putting a stronger lace in 
your stays, when you had broke one as strong as a hempen 
cord with containing a violent Wtee at a smutty Jest in the 
last playf Farquhar^ Love and a Bottle, 1 1. 

Ins the foimatio reticularis, lemnlaous, posterior loiigl- tehee (tfi'he'). r. t. [< tehee, infer/.] To laugh 
tDdtaid iMdoiaii.. oth« ttboTt, and T»toa. coJl«Uon. of or iisolently ; filter. 

« * Ttl ienmeniti That laughed and tee^he'd with derision 

fi. C^JT- 1 o«oth««ta.^ 05 r.dop«mon. 


ganglion-oells. 

tegmentum (teg-meu'tum), 
(%). [Also tegumentum; NL. 


. _ _ _ _ BtttffT, liudlbrai, IIL ill. 188. 

8mw, tegumentum, a cover, a covering: see teg- m-i.- a Tetuji < Tern < (^r 

IZet + S»0 O? or ^rtiinhiK 

m Ah ^ ^ Teos, an ancient (ireek city of Ionia, Asia Mi^ 
toe scales of such co\eriiig. 2. Inanaf., ti e ^.gpecially referring to i he poet Anacreon, 

larger and deeper or upper of two parts into ^ i , 

wlueh each crus cerebri is divisible, separated ^ m 

from toe erusta by the substantia mgra.-Hu- ^Vh?hSo*a haro thrk>?offlute. 

n«otouiidto.^meyUt.hore!l^foM 

red meletu (wbito see, under nwdeue). j,j 

SSKlSh fw^iTnliY O ®'"(TWr f Te Igltnr (te ij'i-ttr). [Socaflpdfromtlieflret 

togminal (ttg mi-nal), fl. [< NL. tegmtnahs, < of the canon : ii. te (=s K. thee), ace. sing. 

Ptgmen (iegmm-), n covering: see fegMCU.] Coy- ^ ners. t>ron. tu. thou far E. th(fu): %aitur. there- 
ermg or protecting, as a tegmen; tectorial; 
tegumentary. 

urgies. It immediately succeeds the preface, 
tfi/ contains a prayer for the church. 

JJSSfd^cSnii^ds * ^ ^ ^ ^ Teiida (te'i-d6), «. ph [NT.., < Temn + -idje.] A 

aeiiated criTimda. family of eriglossate laeertilians, typified by toe 


of pers. pi*on. tu, thou (ar E. thou); tgitur, there- 
fore.] The first para^ph of the enchoristic 
canon in the Roman and some other Latin lit- 


sellated onnoids. 
teguexin (te-gek'sin), w. [Braz.] A large 
iiMutb American lizard of the genus Taue, T. 
teguexin, it attains a length of three nr four feet, and 
is marked with yellow and black. T rv/e»oene is the red 
teguexiu. Bee TeiidsB 

tegula (teg'v-itt)» pi- t((fift» (-le). [NL., < 


genus Tetue, having continent parietal bones, 
supratemporal foss® not tegmented or roofed 
over, and no osteodermal plates. These llaardt 
are confined to America, and some ot them are called U- 
gttexim Tlie family is also named Amnvtdtr Also TH- 
da, Tejtda 


L. tegula, a tile, a roofing-tile, < tegere, cover, tell (tel), w. [Formerly also fcife ;< OF. fet(, (H//, 

conceal : see feet, tWcL] Inenfoiw.: (u) Asclerite - — — -- - 

attached to the lateral border of the mesosiui- 
tum and covering the base of the fore wing, as 
in hymenopterous insects. (8eo pterygoda and 
ofwrculum (b) (8).) A similar formation of lopi- 
dopterous insects is known as the patagum, 
eeapula, or shoulder-tippet (b) A little mom- 


Ul, F. title, < L. tilm, a linden. Cf. dim. teylet, 
Ulh t.] 1. The linden or lime-tree. 

From puiple violets utd the tfile they bring 
Their gather'd sweets, and rifie all the spring. 

Addison, tr of Virgil’s Georgies, Iv. 288. 

2. The terebinth. 

As a fog tree [terebintn, B V ], and as an oak Iia. vf. 18. 


and covenngscale. - — 


tognlar (teg'u-l^r), a. [= F. Ugufatre, < L. 
tegula, a tile: see tegula, fiic.] 1. Of or per- 
taining to a tile; resembling a tile; consist- 
ing of tiles. — 2. In entom., covering, as a scle- 
rite, the base of an insect’s wing; of or per- 
taining to a tegu’a. 

tMOlftrly (teg'u >ar-li), adv. In the manner of 
tales on a roof. 

tagulatad (teg'u-1a-ted), a. [< L. tegula, a tile, 
-F -afol + -ea^J] Composed of plates or scales 
overlapping like tiles: used specifically of a 
type of armor.— Tsgu ated armor, snnor made of 
overiapping plates sewed to a foundation of textile labrio 
or leather. During the years Immediately isreoedlng the 
perfected armor of plate this was the armor adopted ea the 
beat by those who could aflord the expense, 
teinunexi (teg'u-men;, n.; pi. tegumina (te-gfi'- 
mi-n^), [NL.; seo tegnun.'] Same as tegr^, 
(tefirt-iueut), n. fME. tegument, < 
OF. tegumentp^, Ugumentsss 8p. Pg. ^umento, 
< L. tegumentum, teg%mentum, tegmentum, < te- 


from the piodnee ^ land or cstUe only After the Kefor- 
inatlon the whole teinds of Scotland were transferred to 
the crown, or to private iudlvldnala called Htukmt, to 
whom they had bMn granted by the orown, or to feuari 
or renters from the tourch, or to the original founding 
patrons, or to colleges or pious institutions By a sue- 
cession of deeress aud enactments these tithes were gen- 
erally rendered redeemable at a fixed valuation, but the 

.. ... ^ ^ aultable 

now he de- 

— ^ iy which is 

liable to he assessed for the stipend of the clergy of the 
estshllsbcd choroh. 

At every seven years 
They pay the teind to bell ; 

And 1 am me tat and fair of flesh, 

I fear 'twill be myselL 

The Young Tumtane (C!hOd’s Ballads, I. isoX 

Ooint of TMlldS On fall. Court of Lords Comsieetorme 
for Teinde), a pouri in ScoUand oonsisttng of flva fudges 
of the Conrt of Session (lonr lords of the Inner house and 
the lord ordinal on teindsX who elt as a parliamentanr 
oommtsston, wim pirisdiGtlon extending to all matters re- 
apeethig valuations and salea ot teinds, augmentations of 
stipends, the disjunction or annexation of parishes, ete.— 
]>torMiQf viloattonof tatndf. Seedeereo. 


gere xs Ghr, erfyeiv, cover, conceal; nee tect. Cf. Mnd-ttMter (tfiud'mhfl'tbr), ». In Scotland, 
integument] A cover; an envelon ; a natural one who Ib entitled to teinds. 
covering or protection of too body or a part telliat, «. See tain. 


of it; a tegmen or tegmentum. 

Over ther thai stondo 
A teTument ot broni or sneb extendo 
Dwn fro tempest and culdes to defende. 

PaUiunve, HustMindrie (E. E. T. B ), p. 2ia 

l^eotfloally~‘(<i) In zotH. and anat, skin ; the genernloover* 
ingof the body; the integument (fi) In entom.' (1) A teg- 
men ; the wing-cover or elytrum of orthopterous wseets : 
an ammeons use, apparently tiy confusion with tegmen, ^ 
(8) Broperiy, the crust or ohptlnons integument of the 
body, as distinguished from the hairs, sodea ete., which 
may grow upon Jt 


t 0 i|l-lAnd(tdnaand),it. Thane-land. BeefAone. 
ieuioicope (tl'nd-sk6p), ». [< Gr. nlvtiv (see 

femfi), stretch, extend, mcorFelv, view,] An 
optiohl instrament Invented by Sir Pavid 
Bfrewster, consisting of two prisms so com- 
bined as to correct the ohromatie abeitation, 
while toe dimensions of objects seen through 
them ave increased or decreased In the plsie 
of refraction. Amtel'aprlsnktaliaoope msM of two 
•iitotetooico p es a f ra ns u doeoaiwitlyily,wf^ their; ‘ 
cd lufirsetisa pmpendlealar to oiwh othtt 


Into see they went the sayl vp gan relaa. 

To elpreiaa oontre ther shippas gan tsfos. 

Hom.^Fartmu»giSUt T. B.X h 1816. 

Teina (td'us), w, [NL.] The typical genus of 
Tettdee. See teguexin. Also 
teknonsmaUB (tek-non'l-mus), a. [< Gr. rhomv, 
child, 4 bvofta, hwua, name,] Pertaining to or 
characterize by telcnonymy. 

Let ns now turn to another oustom, not leas qnalsit- 
seeming than the last to the European mind. This is the 
practice of naming the parent from the child. . . . Thera 
are above ttUrty peoplea <’rer the earth who thua 
name the tiithen and, though leaa often, the mother. 
They may be called, coining a name for the m, tati iews* 
moor peoplea. Jour, Antkrop, /nit, X TUX. m 

eboimiiy (tek-non'i-mi), n. [< t^cnouym-oue 
-f -pdTT The naming of a parent from his or 
her child. 

Another cuatom, here called foSnonymp, or namtns the 
parent from the oitild, prevaila among more than thirty 
peoplea. AihemMum, No. 81B8, p. 74d 

tel (tel), n. Sesame. See tU. 

Ulk {t&'Vi), n.; p\.tclm (-\S). [NL., < L. fshi, 
web, warp: see foil®.] 1. A web; arete. — 2. 
Tn auati (a) A tUsue, in general; any tissue 
of toe body, or histolo^cal structure, as distin- 
guished from toe structures or organs of gross 
anatomy: extended to include liquids contain- 
ing corpuscles: as, tela adiposa, fatty tissue; 
tela eonneettva, connective tumue; tela lymphat- 
ioa, liquid contents of the body-cavity and lym- 
phatic vessels. BaeokeL (6) A delicate mem- 
oranoufl web or thin sheet of scarcely nervous 
tissue found in the brain in connection with its 
cavities, consisting both of pia mater and of en- 
dyma, with Uttlo or no nerve-tissue intervening. 
— Maaranea. aiune u mfde»^irfb.---Tela oeUulos^ 
areolar Uaaae.~Tela diormdsa osireheUl, the membra- 
nona roof of the lower section of the fourth ventricle, con- 
tinnims above with the velum mednUare posterlua. Also 
called tela ekonddea itjerior mtivfouh* g«nrm.--Ttela <dlO» 
rtfidea superior, the velum interpoaitum, or membra- 
nous roof mihe third ventricle Also called vefiun trfan* 
gtikire 

telmtliesia (tel-es-the'si-ji), w. pflfL., < Gr. T$;«le, 
afar, + clod 7 <T«f, wreeption.] Perception at a 
distance, too quotation under telepathy, 
telamon (teFa-mou), n.; pi. telamones (teW 
mo'ndz). [< L, telamon, Ulamo, < Gr. nkapirv, 
bearer, < r'^fjvat, bear.] In arch,, tho figure ot 
a man performing the function of a column or 
pilaster to support an entablature, in the same 
manner as a caryatid. They were called at- 
lantes by the Greeks. See atlantes, 
telangiecteala (te-lan'ji-ek-t&'si-^), n. [NL., 
also teiangieotaeis, < Gr. rt^oc, the ei]d,*F hyytiov, 
vessel, -f israatc, extension.] In med,, a dila- 
tation of the small vessels. 
telaaitefitaBiB (te-lan-ji-evta-sis), n, [NL.: 
see telangiectasia,] Same as tekmgieotama, 
telaagioetenf ( te-lan-ji-ek'te-si), a. [< NL. «c- 
langteetaeia,] Same as ielangieekteia, 
telaa|^tootemc(te-lan'ji-ek-tat'ik;),a. Pertain- 
ing to or eXtdblring telangieotasia. 
telapolxit, o* An obsolete form of taktpoin, 
Irnfmt, 

telMT^ (td'llr), a, [< tela -f -or®.] Having toe 
oharacter of a tela, web, or tissue; telaty : as, 
the teUtr membranes of the brain. See w2a* 
telar®fLa. An obsolete form of UUer^. Arek, 
Jour,, AlX. 71. 

telariiui(t$-lfiM-*§n),a.andii. Kfelafp-f -aa.] 
X. a. Spinning a web, as a sphmr. 8^ rente- 
larUm, tuHUdafiem, orbtteUman, 

JX.n. A miinning spider, 
balarlit (tfi'l^li), adc. [< Mar (cf. telary) «f 
-1^®.] In the manner ot or so as iomaka a Web 
or tela : as, interwoven,’^ SirZ Bhmue, 

teterrCtelVri), 0. r<ML.*6iteriNs,<L. te^a 
wSi see tete.j 1. Of or pevtaiiiingte a wbb, 
tissne, or tela; woven; 
web, as a spider; telaiten. 

Wie pioturo of MkifwipiafiNi, ate Ster pteM ta<te 

tolAutompb L<3*‘ 

•ter, -f m/rif, salt, -f ypamv, wrltag Tm mm 
givan b,' BItelis Gmy to bte foM of 



I of thf otQi* n MSMtay entreat to put into 
T^pn)bM^<niire^i»ro. 
(Motorraiiotloa of the innatoreeof a 

t^lf (told), ^ [ta. te«, < AS. Md,ff<htekl =* 
HD. ^Ide m Or* gelt » loel. ijald as Bw. cs 
Dan. UU* a tent. Henoe 2}7^.] A tent. 
ttoH(tel<l>e. f. [< MS. teWan ;< <62(11, ».] i. 

To aet up (a tent); pitch; in general, to aet up. 
|iJ»nnetliaF<fWrttaMw[(m]t^ 

Mr Qaw«t/M and ih$ Grum KntgM (B, B. T. a), 1. ms. 

d. To lodge in a tent. 

Vn-to me tolde god on a tyda 
Wher I wai telde vnder a tree, 

He Mlde my eeede ebulde mmt/plya 

York Playtt p. sa. 

Mn^t. An obsolete preterit and past participle 
of feWi, 

fSlOH (td'l$-ft), n. [NL. (HUbner, 1816).] A 
genus of bombycid moths, erected for the pol y- 
phemus silkworm-moth, T, polyphemiM, a largo 
and handsome American speoms, which pro- 
duces a coarse and durable silk. Bee polypfw- 

mukf 6. 

lifXc, iS^far,^far offf far awayf*4^^E. oncwol 
graph*] An anemograph that records at a dis- 
tance by means of moctricity. 
telebaxograph (tel-f-bari^grfcf ), n. r< Or. rv/e, 
afar, 4- E. barograph,] A barograph that re- 
cords at a distance by means of electricity, 
tolebarometer (teHf-b^rom'e-t^r), n, [< Gr. 
njlAf, afar, + E. barometer,] A barometer that 
registers its indications at a distance by moans 
of electric re^stering apparatus, 
telodn (tere-dd), n The stinking badger of 
Java and Sumatra, Mt/daus meUcepe. 



FeicUu {Atydaux mtlu.ipt) 


telega (td-la'g^), n. [Russ, tehega^ a cart or 
wagon. J A cari or sort of box, about six feet 



Bast Siberian Telega. 

long; unprovided with springs, and set upon the 
wheels: a Russian vehicle. 

SmtU unpointed one-horie UitgoM, which look like loo- 
gltudlnsl halfee of berreUi mounl^ on four nheria 

The Century, XXXVJ. 11, 

telegraai (terf-gram), n. [= F. tJi^amme m 
8p. tOigrama a Pg. It. telegramma a D. tele- 
grarnm G. ielegramm a Sw. Dan. telegram a 
Buss. tO^ramma a NGr. rn^^ypappa (all after 
E, ) ; < Gt. n9Xf , afar, + ypdppa, a writing. The 
correct form would be ^telegrapheme, from a Gr. 
type redeeted in the NGr. nfhy^^pa^ a tele- 
gramt < mlrypa^lVi telegraph, < Gr. r^Ae, ei^, 
> yfM^tVf write.] A communication sent by 
telegrai^; a telegraphic message or despatch. 

K Hew Word. -A friend dailrm u« to give notloe that 
he will etk lesve. et tome oonvonfent timMo taMuee 
s new ttSa Into me vocebulaiT The object of this pro- 
poesd inmrrsHon to to avoid the neceerity. now ei^Uiig, 
pfttriog for which there i» very frequent 

limimMte m wm anewer. It to ine^ of 

TetognplitoBmteh.orTdegra • • < 

Teleffnmh mtokttirte write from a (Uetimoe^ the 

writtngltielf*e»cetttidftomad!itanoe. Monogram.!^ 
ogviin,eto.,ir«woMto formed upon the 

t Mut » tM I {® “• “*'* • 

(t«l-fgi«wa'ik), a, * [< teUgram + 
Of or pmrUdBdug to a telegram; having 
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the eharacteristics of a telegram; heneci brief; 
concise; succinct. [Recent.] Imp, Ihct. 
tal^apli (tel 'f-graf ), n, [os F. tdUgraphe sa Bp. 
telegrafo aa Pg. telegrapho m It. tewgrttfo » D. 
tel^aaf s G. telegraph m 8w. Dan. telegraf 
a Russ, telegrtrfd s NGr. vfhiypa^ (all after 
E.), < Gr. T^, afar, + write.] 1, An 

apparatus for transmitting imtelligiDle mes- 
sages to a distance, in thle general lenio it in- 
dudes the original emaphore-teUgra^; meehanieol tele- 
graphe for sending messasmi short distances, as from 
the pilot home to the engine-room of a steamer; pneu- 
taotio Ulegrgphe, in which oompresaed air In a tube serves 
to ttansiult a message; hychwtlie teh^fraphe, in which 
a column of water takes the place of the air in the tube ; 
fiashliig lighta, as from a hdMrcpe, and any appliance 
for signaling, aa flags or lanteroa nearly all of these ap- 
pliances ore recognised as etgnaUng empiralui, and are 
now so called. (BmstilTnuZanaamiundator.) In ita later 
and more restricted sense, the name is applied to some 
form of apparatus employing eleotrioity ana transmitting 
more than mere calls or dgnals. Telegraphs may be di- 
vided into two olaaaes. Vheeleetrmeehan4emtet^ovhe,w 
those in which the mesaagee are received by means o! some 
mechanical device operated by electricity ; and the eleetro- 
ehemieat telegraphs, in which the message is received and 
recorded by means of some chemlosl effect produced by 
eleotrioity, the messages in both syatems being sent or 
transinittM by some mechanical means The Meetrome- 
ehamcal UAegraphe may be again divided into two olaaaeM : 
those in which the message is received or read by sight 
(Including those in which it is printed or reoordsdX and 
those in which it to read by sound. Theatoriromaehemtoaf 
telegtaphi are in some instances actuated by means of an 
electromagnet, and for this reason they are called eledtro- 
magnrtiti wrgraphe This name has lometimea been given 
to all eleotrodynamlo tel^^rraphs, but It appears properly 
to belong to the electromechanical telographa which em- 
ploy electromagnetism, and partioularW to the Morse sys- 
tem There is also an Oectromeohanteal telegraph actuated 
by magneto-eleotrtoity, and called the magneUji^ehle tele- 
graph. The teleflrraph consists esaentlMly of (1) a hne- 
tiire, or main conductor ; (2) a battery, or other wmree of 
electricity ; (8) a tranmittiiig xnetrument, or device for con- 
necting or disoonnccting the line-wire with the battery, or 
for changing the polarity of the current sent over the lino- 
wire . and (4) a receiver, or indicating or reoordjug appara- 
tus The line-wire is for land lines, most oommotily of 
iron, but sometimes of steel covered with a Ci>pper tube, 
and frequently also (especially on the rapid oiroulta in Eng- 
land) of hard drawn copper and, for the local connections 
with the battery or instruments, of copper. The source 
of eleotrioity may bo a battery or a dytiamo. The trans- 
mitter or receiver may vary greatly according to the sya- 
tom In which it is used. In the clectromeohauioal systems 
in which the message is read by sight, two different re- 
ceivers are employed. The ttist of these, the needle-Me- 
graph of Ckx>ke and 'Wheatstone of England, has a line- 
wire, a battery, and a simple device for reversing Ihe cur- 
rent by the movement of a handle. The locotver is a nee- 
dle supported on a horisontal bar, free to turn to the right 
or lef^ and provided with an index neodie, placed in front 
of a dial, to show the deflectiona The needle ta within a 
coll of wire through which the current from the Hue 
passes, the whole foiroing an electric umltiplior or gal- 
vanoscope. The message is indicated by an alphabet of 
motions, deflections to one side being read as the dots 
and to tme other aa the dashes of the Morse alphabet 
This system is atiU used on sontc unimportant oironits 
and on some of the railway linos in England. It is large- 
ly in use for long submarine cables, Tbomaon'a mliror- 
f^vanosoope being used. This receiver oouBiata esaen- 
tially of a galvanometer, Uie needle of which carries a 
amafl mirror that reflects a beam of light from a lamp 
upon a soreeth The minute movements of the needle are 
thus rendered visible on a largo scale, and the vibrations 
of the spot of light serve to spell the message. The sec 
ond sight reading system Is the dial-telegraph; it employs 
a dial and index or pointer iot a i>uceiver. The letters are 
placed round the edge of the dial, and the index travels 
round the dial from letter to letter tUl the right one to 
reaohedL when a slight pause Indicates that the letter was 
signaled from the transmitting ond of the line. This sys- 
tem is aiied for tnlvate Ihiee and for looal droults where 
speed of transmtosloii to not important The Jfonw wstem 
employs a line-wire, battery, and circuit-breaker or Morse 
key as a transmitter, and now very commonly usee aaoumf- 
sf as a receiving instrument, the slight cliofcing sound of 
the instrument clearly indicating the lettera of the alpha- 
bet This system has developed from the recording tele- 
graph which was invented by Morse of New York, and 
was first tried on a oommerctal scale between Baltimore 
and Washington In 1844. (See Moth Uietpraph, below.) 
The eleotromeohanioal systems in which the message to 
automatically recorded as it to received include the Morse 

S item using the Morse receiver, the chemical telegraphy 
e printing telMTephlo systeme, thestook^reportlng tide- 
graphs, the nrphon recorder, and the writing-telegraphs. 
A number of idegraphio-pfinhng tyetmm have been in- 
vented, the object belug to print the message directly on 
paper aa fast aa received. Of ^eey the systems of ffmm 
and Bughee wore succeasf ally worked in the United States, 
and amodifleattonof Hughes’s apparatns, the electromotor 
priuting-teleftivfli of Phelps, is still used by the Western 
union Oempauy. Hughes’s apparatus to stUl used in Eu- 
rope, especudly In France. Several simpler forms of type 
ptiniing-telegraphi are used aa atook-printers and private- 
line telegraphs. The tel«nraph of Cowper, and the telau- 
tograph (which set) of Eli^Oniy are examples of fac 
•imile- or wrttlng-telegrapha In uie former ayatem two 
wires are used, and the menage to transmitted ^varying 
theintenaityorihecaiTentsinthedoableUne. Thetrans- 
mltter oonoste of a pencil connected by means of light 
rods with metal ^atee joined tog<^er tbmugh restotance- 
coUa The message to written on a band of paper passing 
under thepenoil, and every movement of the pencil causee 
one or bo^ of tote rods to move overthe plates, and change 
the resManse In the etroulta. The receiver eonstota la a 
pen heUA UMigibtv and foined by means of thn^ fo^e 
anaataseelfn^iBSitneto placed ao that variations of the 


taltftaidi 


ourrente through the two circuits give motions in two 
xectangolar dlreotlous to the pen. The pen thus give# a 
tnoe in one direction or the other, or In a curve that Is 
the resultant of both movemente, and this trace to a literal 
copy of the message written by the traiismlttlng pencil. 
The eleotrocbemieal systems of telegraphy all give a rec- 
ord of the meaaoge, and the transmining aevioo, whether 
aMofte key or Some antoiuatic mechanism, breaks or closes 
the clronlt and thus either tpellt the meaoage In the Morse 
alphabet, or ooplee It from writing or a drawing properly 
arranged at the tranemltUng end. The receiving appara- 
tni in all these eyatems depends on the fact that if a cur- 
rent of electrioity to made to pass through a piece of pa- 
per moistened in certain chemioala, a discoloration of the 
paper appears wherever the current paasoe. The Aral 
praottcal ayatem to that eff Bain of Edinburgh, which was 
used for aome time both in England and in America. Sev - 
eral forms of copying telegraf exist, but are little used. 
It was early recogniiiM in the history of teiemaphy that 
the cost of sendiim messages could be reduced if more than 
one message oould be aent over a Une-wiro at one time, or 
if the speed of trausmtosion oould be made very great. Of 
the many systems designed to accomplish this, five are in 
actual use, and two have been adopted throughout the 
United States and more or leas in other oonntriet. These 
wstems aie the dupleuot Btearin^ 1872 ; the ^druptex of 
Edison, 1874 (see auplae te^gremh below) : the hamumie 
at Gray, 1874 , the rapid «v<t^ 1880 ; and the eynehnmoue 
eyetem, 1884 The harmonto eyetem dependa on the prop- 
erty possessed by sonorous bodies of responding fo vl- 
brations corresponding to their own pitch or rate of vi- 
brations. A vibrating reed is used to trannnit over the 
line a series of elootrioal impulses exactly corresponding 
to its rate of vibrations. At the receiving end of the line 
is another reed that vibrates at the aanie rate as long aa 
connected with the llne^ giving to the ear of the operator 
an apparently oontinupus note. By means of a Home key 
this uontinuoustone in both reeds maybe broken up Into 
the letters of a message. Besides this, if two or more 
reeds are placed at the sending ond of the line, and an 
equal nurnlmr having the same pltohea at the receivlog 
end of the line, all may transmit their rate of vibration to 
the current, and each receiving reed will aelect its own 
note and no otbtf By the use of a Morse key to each 
pair, it thus becomes possible to transmit as many mm- 
lagea as there are pairs of reeds over the same wire at the 
same time. 1'he so-called rapid eyetem of telegraphy la 
an deotroi homioal aystem, with automatic transmitting 
and receiving instruments. The message is first prepare 
by punching a serioa of holes in a atrip of paper, each per- 
foration or gronp of perforations representing a letter, 
'rhia strip of paper Is then made to paas rapidly under 
metal points connected with the line At each perfora- 
tion, one of the points passes throngh the paper and oloaei 
the circuit tluough the line- wire. At the leooivlng end, 
each closing of the circuit makes a stain on a band of pre- 
pared paper drawn rapidly under a stylns In connection 
with tlie line Both the transmisalon and the recording 
of the message are automatic, and a large number of mes- 
sages can be sent over one wtoe in a short time. The ayn* 
dhrmaue eyetnn Is wholly eleotromechanlcal, and to based 
on the phonic wheel of Jla Coot This invention employs 
a wheel divided radially into a number of secUous. every 
alternate section being connected with the batteiy, and the 
alternating aections being connected by wire to the earth 
A tralHng needle oonnected wltli the line-wire rests on the 
upper sloe of the wheel, and as the wheel revolves it touches 
every section In turn, connecting the line with the battery 
St one section and being out ont at the next Two wheels 
are used, one at each end of the line, and aa each needle 
on the two wheels touches tlie same section the circuit to 
closed through the line, and then broken as the needles 
touch the next sections. In the synchronous system branch 
wires extend from each wheel, every branch being con- 
nected with a number of sections, and. as the wheels tarn, 
these branches ore connected with the line a number of 


times ill a second, or often enough to bo practically alwiys 
joined to the line, and thus messages may be sent by tne 
Morse or other system I'pward of seventy branch wires 
may be oonnected with eaob end of a line-wbe, every pair 
having the lino to itself in succession, and yet with auffl- 
otont rapidity to he, as far as sight or sound is conoenied, 
wholly independent of all others The phonic wheel Is 
in this ayatem made useful on a oommerolal aoale In teleg- 
raphy 

2. A telegraphic message or despatch ; a tele- 
gram. Trollope. [Hure.l—Amgtlc MleivaplL 
Bee oeouitto.-- AutograShlottteiralUL ^autograph 
Automatlo signal teletraph, a aystem used for 
transmitting flre-alarmiL in which the number of the box 
from which the alarm is sent to automattoslly struck or 
registered - AntomatiO telegraplL a aystem in which 
the signals are transmitted antomatioally, generally by 
the use of bands of paper perforated with holes which 
in form and arrangement represent the message to be 
sent 1 he paper moves rapidly between two parts or 
poles of the circuit, which to complete during thepasaage 
of a perfoiatlon, but broken at other times. The per- 
forntod slips may be quickly prepared and by persons not 
skilled in telegraphy, so that ei^onomy as well os great 
rapidity to secured by their use.— Automatio 

writer tel8grap]i,a 

transmitter conntts < 


by their use.— Automatio tjrpb- 
a telegraphic system in which the 
of a keyboard similar to that of a 



graph. Seedetl.— __ 

system arranged for douL- 

of two messages at fhesame time over one line, In onposlte 
directlono. Several methods for accomplishing Uua have 
been devised, one of the most successful iKsing the differ- 
ential aystem. in which the electromagnet at eaob end Is 
so wound that If the key at the distant station to not 
closed, the current divides equally, one half going to earth 
and the other half to the distant point, whfle the 


» instru- 
ment at band is not affected. In Ihto way each receiving 
Instrument to active only when the distant operator closes 
his key. Bach operator has thus control of the receiving 
itoiatniment of the other, and double transmission withoul 
lfiit«rieronce becomes possible. la the quadraptrx frto- 
traph tour messages are transmitted on one line at the 
Isaetlme. Various systema iff totogrsspkg have 


8214 


tetofngb 

1>eon derMi by iii«an« of wblob nuuiy tn«tiit«i 
. “ i»tth6ianieUBM. Amoi 


rs.’* 


tnntmitted over one Uneftith^tameiiiiM. Among theee 
is the hartMnie tslMro^ (Sea del 1.) Other lyiteiiis of 
moltlplei telegrsphy depend on the lynohronoas move- 
ment of parts, sucD ss revedving disks, by meensof n' ' 
locMd elrouits at the extrmnitles of the mein line ere regu- 
lady and rapidly placed in eonneotlon with each other 
through the main oondneting wire.-~Stootrio talagimpiL 
the instrument, apparatus, devioe, or process by means of 
which electricity is utiliied for the rapid transmission of 
intelligence between distant points. All Tsrietles of eleo* 
degraph hare in common one or more conducting 


IfshowaatA The tlecOoBioSw Isihowa at sad aa 
a4ftie itejr, actuamd hf etavsnti iHUdi paai thfoefli the 
cfaj^staadsisd toimdom thelMie<uti«inahfhoimat«^ la, 
lecelmg afipatmtiu A to the peperidnuii ooetEiikt the roll 

p(UPe>'**<eesdildidieniesMgetotKlai^Mtotodmimpa2tthat)^ 

meansofwhloh whe«l«t>. T%e«MtwtodM«mat<«idttMmuartoth«cdiownat<*. 



ii4^ A^4«irl9«fbf 

sS'^&swsSkk wsssassasjraBsesi 

■tat The duration of the rm makes the alphabet^ after 
Vand-daah 


place At one end is a sending instrument or transmitter, 
and at the other a receiving instrament By the sending 
instrument electric impulses sre transmitted through the 
line to the receiver, where they produce visUde or audible 
siguals capable of tranelatlou luio words and sentences. 
Batteries, dynsmou or s^ other convenient souroe msy 
•opidy the eleotrioity . The condnoting wire may be sup- 
ported In the air upon insulators attached to poles, or it may 
be buried undergroundor sunk under water (being llrstouv- 
ered with some good insulating material). Many different 
iQrstems of telegraph have been devised, dependliig on dif- 
ferent methods of transmitting and reoelTiiig the electric 
Impulses The latter may be of the tlmpleet kind, and to 
related to each other in time and character aa to produce 
aignals which conform to the requirements of a conven- 
tional alphabet, as in the Morse system of telegraphy ; or 
they msy be msde to operate a mechanism at the receiv- 
ing end so ss to write or print the message. Hee del l. 

rkoMtnllA talegriplL S&meuatUoffnmiiteMtgraph, 
-nxv-AlumtSm 8ee/mHi(am.-Hgnnoiiio 
Megrai^ Seederi.--||afiiiilotbliNpu^,theelM^ 
trie telegraph. ->JbdiUUll 0 U ielegriPA. See madtan*- 
cal, and def. tttgffri]d[l« a telegraphic sys- 

tem consisting cssentiidly of a transmitting key oper- 
ated by the hand, together with an electromagnetic re- 
ceiver or registerwhtoh records theslgnsls in the form of 
dots and dashes. The registering apparatus is ususUy 
dispensed with and the signals r^ '* oy sound,’* the re- 
eelviug magnet with itearmature being known ss a acunder. 
The currents from the line sre psseed through the mag- 
net a (fee cut) and cause it to attract its armature b, arhica 


the manner of the dot-and-dash telegraphic alphabet-- 
Stthmaxllie teltintph. See swbman'ne coNs, under eo- 
Us.---SalffnaSBe jRSm Act a Briu^ statute of 
1H86 (48 and 49 Viot, a confirming the Conveutlon^of 
the Growers for the piroteotion of tele " * ' “ 

graph Act, a British statute of l» 

no) whir “ 



Tetoeraph-key. 


ton 

are 


I Is held by the thumb and first two flngtia and slope 
smmged to control the play or movement of the lev*. 
The two ends of a break In the Mne^lre are oomieeted to 
the tenslnals 1 uud the break is bridged over to the 
IcvarbaaiihtiniB Hjad aprc as ad dnHng fchjjt rpQipl^Aff ttf 

tbemeeeaga. Whenthekey Is not bong used the lever Is 
held against its baok-stop s by the spring p, and the besak 
M bildged over by potting theloverlin the position shown. 



bles— Mn- 

1 (§1 and StViot., 0 

no) which anthorised the purchase and operation of tele- 
graidi lines by the P(»t-offloe Other toltish statutes regu- 
utiim the construction and matntenanoe oi telegraphs sre 
also known by this title 

telegni]^ (tel'§-grAf), r. [ss F. UUgraphier « 

Bp. ieUgraJlar =s Pg. telegraphiar st It. telegra^ 
fiatt (NQr. or r^^ypa^plv)^ telo- 

graph: see the noun.] I, irans. To transmit 
or convey, as a communication, speech, intelli- 
gence, or order, by a semaphore or telegraph, 
especially by the electric telegraph. 

A little before sunset, however, Blsokwood, In the Bunr- 
alui, tclcgvaphsd that they appeared determined to go to 
the westward. Skmtkci/, JSelson, II. 840. 

’'Make Bnell, Oranb and Pope Major-generals of voi- _ 

n. 1. To send a mess^e by tele- terw^SSnei^atf^^StelhewimS^wS 

graph.-2. To signal; oommumcate by signs, prodttoed a grapbophonie record; also, an ap- 
* paratog for prodnomg a graphophonic record 

th«£ Iho .^5iwnS?l!to: • dlstoM by new o< » tele^oni^ircntt. 

air a. W. Baker, Heartof AiMoa, xvi (terf-grhf-plant), It. The East 

Idldntsee-Ididn’tnnderstand. Besides, I hate smirk- Indian Desmodium fn/ranSt a plant with trifoli- 
ingandtefspraiiAtti^. Also I’m very shy— you won’t have olate loaves, of which the lateral leaflets are 
fomtten that Now we can oommuntcate comfortably. “* ‘ ....... 

The Century, XXXVI. 188. 

telegraph-board (tePf-grAf-bord), ». A board 
on which are hoisted or otherwise marked the 
numbers of horses about to run in a race, to- 

gether with the names of their jockeys. tslegni^pae (fel'6-gi*f-p61), *. Oi 

When the race is all over we may look at the Uiegraph^ f ovaiiinortiTiw 

hoetrd in vain to find her ofllolaJlTDrlnted nnmlw ^ Supporting 


Mone 1 eiegraph Sounder 


brings the stop e against the anvil <1 giving out a clear 
elide for each current sent The audible signals consist 
of short and long intervals of contact corresponding to 
dots and dashes, and are interpreted to means of the 
Morse alphabet (which see, under alpkabet). When the 
line is more than a mile or two in length, the signals are 
usually received first on a relay, which is similar in form 
to a sounder, but so constructed that its armature re- 
sponds to feeble currents The end of this armature acts 
as a key in a local ctreuit which operates the sounder 
or regi^r.— NcedlC-tClCgrAplL See def L— OotO- 
plcx tdcgimph, a telegraph oy which eight messages 
can be sent at ttie same time over a single wire.— Ora- 
oaltdMpruplL (a) a semsphore. (b) An electric tele- 
graph oTthe needle or pointer class.— FhonOplCZ tdC- 
graplL a telegraph in which mnltiplex telemphy is se- 
cured by combining telephonic oommunioation with an 
cfdinary telegraph system.— Fneunuitto talfgruidl. (a) 
A form of telegranb, formerly in use, in which ueessgee 
were transmitted oy the agency of a column of water un- 
der pneumatic pressure (b) A eystem of transmission for 
signals in which a bell is sounded and a pointer caused to 
Indicate a message by the oompreasion of air in a reser- 
voir at one end of a long tulie, the compression being 
transmitted to the opposite end of the tube. This system 
Is used in hotels, manufactories, etc., and to transmit 
steering and steaming directions on shipbosid.— Poljr- 
gnunmulioMla^plL Seepoh^mniatte.-Pi1]it^- 
fatfigraph, a telcgrapb in which the message is printed 


very small andremarkablefortheirspoutaneous 
jerking motion, suggesting signaling. luawann 
humid atmosphere they alternately rise and fsO, quickly 
changing their poeltion, sometimee almoet ISO degree^ 
while th* also rotate on their own axes. Also moving- 
plant aoacemoiidiarefloni. 

One of a 

lntu«ndh«offlotally.prlnti>dnBnilwr' ' .uppuruOg an ele- 

DaBy ChronieU, Sept. 14, 1886. (/Bmsye. DicL) VAteu telegi:aph-line. Where there are more wires 

telenaiih^i^le (tel'^-ka'bl),» A cable 
containing wires used for transmitting tele- poet or bar and the wire. 

graphic messages, in the accompanying cuts a rep- talegnpll-pOit (ter^-grAf-pdst), ft. A tele- 
resents a ilngle-ooodoctor cable, iheathM with iron or graph-pole. 



are print^ or etherise indicated. 


Tetoraph-cabtot 


steel wires, such as is used for subrosrine work (the 
conductor is shown at <f. and is usually aarrounded by a 
gutta-percha ur india-rubber tube for insulation) ; b shows 
the end of a multiple-wire cable suitable tor aerial sus- 
pension ; while e if a siinUar multiple cable inclosed in a 

.... .. . .. —jIq, 


a record- 
wound the 
messages 

^ wise inaieatea. 

tal6^]^<*regi8ter (terf-grAf-rej^is-tSr), n. A 
form of recMving instrument which mi^es a 
permanent recora of the signals received. See 
cut under recorder. 

W«mpliy (tel'$-mM or t^leg'w-J), w. [» 
F. UiiSffrttpkie; as teU^aph + The art or 
praetioe of oommunw^g InteUigenoe by a 
telegraph; the soieuee or art of eonstruoung 
or tnauiu^ telegraphs^ AtoUO. dupta Ul»- 


gnvll|^8ee uie.^mv* -1 


ion of aignsli between points not cunne^_ 
electrical conductois; ■peoifleauy, the transmission of 


QA 



PhelpTt Elwiwmetor Prlnttog-telegraph. 

The tnuumming apparatua to shown on the left hand tide and Um 
wcairifig apparatus on the right— d)« two bdag tep-urated by a gUm 
putMtmjn In the apparatus here ehewn Ums rereivlng and muis- 
witting parti are r— — — — - — - 


metal tube, usually of lewd, snltabla for underground work 

telempb-canton (tei'fgrti-kBr'ftj), «. a 

vehicle carrying the apparatus necessary for tern of telegraphy bssed uwn the researches of fielnrioh 
establishing temporary oommunioation with a thtt the oyillatory disohyge of 

permanenOelegw^ib-Hne. E. H. Knight an electric circuit acting •• a ttaasmitterpr^ 

telagraiOi-^o^ (teF$-grAf-klok), a. A clock 
whose rate controls that of othm, or is itself 
controlled, by electric impulses transmitted 
through telegraph-wires, 
telegraph-dial ^teFa-g^-di^^), n. A dial 
bearing the letters of the alfmabet, figures, etc., 
arranged in a circle, with a pointer actuated 
by eleotromagnetistn. 

telegrapher (teVf-graf-tr or tf-leg'r^-fto), n. 

One who is skilled in telegraphy; one whose 
occupation is the sending of tslemphlo mes- 
sa^s, especially by the eleetrie Itolegraph; a 
telegraph-operaTOr...>Msgrasfiiieiroc«iBP or pid- 
•y, «i occupation imororis 7 
enters' oramp. 

telegraphic (tel-fgraflk), [m F. UlSgrth 
sx Bp. telegrdfieo m Pg. Ulegry^ieo m 
It. telegrafieo; as teusgrapk 4* •ie.'] I. Of or 
pertaining to the telegraph; made by a tele- 
graph; used in telegraphing; as, tsisprapMe 
signals: tdegraphic art.--->g. OommaiiisatM or 



per ^ 




WtoetoM Tritfiepiiy* 

tittwiM) 4r, cohem mmryi 4 


^Ijr Utc ths mMMf^'to trawmltted by man^Uting a 

al kiq;8 iriuiwn at a Tl^ an* a Mt of vertical rads arra^i^ 


kMMW 

In a chek wWrinUie cylindy 4. Tha tapi^^iaa^ro^^caq^a tet 


aaeton arrang^ to (cm a dtok foand tha ravolTw tbal 

— ■ ^ oatwWchaaimnitttoaeiii 


towjig depAodii 

hfvetaamg In aynchroarsm (dw t^^wbaol nwktoig thi aama mtndiar 
MftvalatlaM u tlw ivvidvtog skim bam ivIkiT* cn»M 
to^IMfSoilarkey can bamadataj^t the eoewapoMinf lattar 
aiyMig9iiie^ i%& to 


mgMXBj UUegmphic art.— U. OommanisajM or wsvec nre eapsUe of eettlnt np an ocolH^ jUn- 

transmitted by a teli^ph: as, UlggirgphU in- phmin a cMnllir reoelfiiw nto^ A msttindM 

Magcwtooal (teH-grat'i-kp), d. r< vu- 


I»2m W dM tete- 




aalnr dwaagli me top oi ihacyikidar #. 


graphs— As rega^ telsgranliie pamam^ 
oatfon: a% a town Isotoledi 



g^SHiaAi llic asi 


6S15 
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band, ligament.! An order of bivalve mol- 
Inskn, formed bv W, H. Ball to inolude all thoae 
whose binge is nighly specialised or peifeoted. 
Th« dlvtitotniMlitdM u wibcMdert, and tha nania Ki eon- 
traatod with Ane m modmMcta and « ~ ' 

jvatiffa XU. m 


a with |¥ftmod«mia« 


imWrhitta wTl «isi«a «««» or wmco naa aifna cwnniw poanwma repra* • ™ ^ ... * 

Sate^t if «»«»• .9"? (tcHe-V-des-mfi s«-an), a. and 


[< Teleddfimaoea + -on.] 1. a. Of or per- 
taining to the TeUiodemaeea, 

IL n, Anymember of the Tdleodemaew, W. 
theaa niunbara aeowding to S[> IktU^ 


I repretaniM anlta and the othais req>^lTeljr tena 
ndreda, and tlioiuanda ; by the nee of the different eig- 
11 M A# *: r* "*da In different podtlODa any number below eight thou* 

SSirt {i! !ftyCS * ^.Sgto !S>*l •SfS.te ‘Ss jot 8 or » (^d ti.%(i.l<4 




•^>ii^SSSSS«2S£«w [<8.. '<■-*« 


It by m 

In the enda of the tube, whioh 
tibe^herer haa the remarkable piop^'^lwoomlng 


a coa dw^ whm an d^trlo dueharse takes plaM pressure-gage 1 
tIaimsh tiM powdered parolee, a 

Sumlng It^oimnduoting eUte when tapped. In the 
a^mpanylim dlegrama aw ahown the eaaenttal leaturea ^ 

of a mt«a of wirelem telempby. Fig. 1 wpreMtnU a telemeteorograph (tel-f-md't$-$-r^gr&f), 


r^>tr, afar, + £. manowekr,] A manometer or 
that registers its indications at 
means of eleotric registermg 


simple form of oeoillator olroult for the p^uotion of 
aieotrle warea It oonalaU of an Jnduotioa-ooU with but. 
tew and tolegtmpb key In the primary oinmlt The leo- 
oadary of the coil it oonneotM to the tenmnali of an 
oeolUator whioh oonalsto of a oomparatlYely large oeiitnl 
looted ephere with a ipark-gnp on either elda One 
flue of the oeoillator la oonneoted to gronnd and the 
other tide oonneoted to a vertloal aSrIal conductor. 


Valno in itae« or, as Mr. De (telnoey calls it, tsM/gie 
value, le the extreme Umlt of value In eaohangu. 

J. 3, Mm. Pot £ 0011.8 in. L IS. 
n. ti. The science of final causes. [Rare.] 
Teohnlc and TdeUogie aw the two hwaehet of praotloal 
knowledro, founded reepeottvely on conation and feeling. 


and are both together, aa SU^ oppoe^ to Theoretlo, 
which is founded on oojmltlon. 

8. B. Bodgmn» Time and Space, 1 68. 




tloal oondnotor, the lower end of which le connected to 
one terminal of the coherer, tlie otlier end of the coherer 
being grounded. The coherer Is In cirrnlt with a tele- 


[< Or. riSiXf, afar, + furiupoVf a meteor, + ypd- 
^fiv, write.] A meteorograph in which the re- 
cording apparatus is at a oistance from the aotu- 

ating ins&uments, and is operated electrioallv. teleological (tel^^-^loj'I-kai), a. [< ieleologtc 
It is me combination In one w«iterl]ig>lnitni]Qent of a + •aLj Of, pertaining to, or relating to tel- 
td.&wma8npti, a (debar^Cl, a^ a t^anM|^ eology, or the doctrine of anal oauM» jpert*^- 

ing to or of the nature of a design or pnipose. 


x - A ° !rS!S ?g— yg teleologically (tol'f-a-loj'i-kal-i), a4». With 
^ reference to or as regards teleology; on teleo- 
meteorologioannstrumente at a ffla^ce., ^ ^unds; by or with refewnoe to pnrw 


araiiii i^of (00 to 1,000 ohms redataaiw and thnM or telemeter {t«-l6m'e-t6r). n. r< F. MfmMre, < 

S%a;»44."»tt Qr. Tg^,,afar. + mysU.] 1. An in- Kteleoloj 


, 3 pur- 

poae of damping out electrical oaoUlationa tliat would 
otherwise be eet np. The wlay aoioatea a local battery 
eirottlt In which is included tMW form of receiving In- 
atrument, auch as an ordinary Horae sounder, recorder, 
eleotrle bell, or Wheatetone Indicator. It aleo tncludee 
a tapper for striking the cobewr after an electric dis- 
oharm has taken piaoe throngh the divided particles. 
The two condensers shown shunted In the local circuit 
aw for the purpose of absorbing any sparks at the relay 
or tajnwr. which would otherwuc interftte with the sig- 
nals received. The tn*t that Insulators aw transpawnt 
to eleotrio waves Mid oondnotora opaque is made use of 


strument for determining distftBoes in survey- 
ing, in artillerv practice, etc. Sometimes the whole 


apperatni, eometlmee the angle-measurlim pert on^, and 
.. sduated rod to be obeerved at a die* 


-wm.] "Teleolo^; also, the acceptance ox tele* 
olo^, or belief in that doctrine. Pop. Set. Jfo,, 

sometimes only the ginduateS t^hTbeoSaerved a£'a die* 278. , 

tanoe la called a tehtneter. When each a rod la used the toldOlOgM (tel-f-or^jist), n. [< foZcoloff-y 4- 
subtended by a fixed an^e la ob^ad 4 yf,] who maintains the doctrine of or 

2. AnapMratuB for recoriUigelectri^yata atndie* final cansci. Compare »»ohv<»t- 

apparatus for determining a diataiice by the time oocoj^ed 
in traversing it by the sound of a detonation. 


. n. r< N] 

(Chr. Wolf ), < Gfr. riXdf Tgen. riXeoc), completion, 
final end, + -Aoyla, < Xtyenf, speak: see -olo^.j 
The doctrine of final causes; the theory of ten- 
dency to an end. 

A telemeter. 
[NI.., < Gr. 
That 

dii^sition of mind whioh results in mat un- 
wiuinj^eBB to admit that things tend toward 
definite ends, or that anything in nature is 
measuring dJstaiiees by the lie of telemeters, dete^ned by sny thing not yet in oxUtenoe. 
— 2. The art of recording at a distance the affBieUologjy. .. 

indicattons of moteorologiSal and physical in- toleoi*ore^l'?-«-f6r), ». [< 
strumonts. complete, + < <ttptn = E. 6«ori.] A 

elemotor (tel'$-m6-tor), n. [< Gr, t^As, afar, 

4- B. motor. A motor used to st^r a ship, teleophjtO(tel S-^fit), n. [<Gr.W^of,T^A«i2, 
in whioh the power generated at a distance complete, + tpvrdv, plant.] A plant comTOs^ 
from the tiller is transmitted to another motor pf cells arrived in f issu^ ; especially , a ni^- 
or apparatus directly connected with the tUler. ly developed plant^s a teee. Comnare teleo- 
The WMismlssion of power from the prime motor may be ffoon. H , Spencer^ Prm. of BioL, | «, 
by chains or ropes, or by hydrostatfo or pnenmatlo col- tfilfiOraftllio (teKf-dr-gan ik), a, [< Gr. rcAeof, 
ninns confined In pipes and oonnwted with one or two rk>etoc, oomplete, 4- dpi avov, an organ.] Acoom- 
plston-englnea for acruatlng the Uller. plishing the purpose of organism ; vital , neoes- 

\f n. [Irreg. < Or. to organic life : as, teleorgantc forces. 

oK^elVf ^ew: teleosanx (tel'e-p-sftr). n. [< NL. Teleommrue.] 

lich combines the ^ fossil crocodile of tne family TeleoeawridsB* 

, , teleosMHian (tel'e-frs&'ri-Bii), o. imd n. L O. 

relAnOBHU (tf-len>mus), ». [NL. (Halldsy, Pertsining to the TeleomunOm, or haring their 
1838); formation unoertain.] Alarge^nusof charaet^. 

hymenonterous parasites, of the proctotrypid a member of the Teleoeawridm. 

subfamily Soelimtnm, comprising numerons mi- Teleosauridm (teKf-5-sft'ri-d«), n. pi [NL., < 
nute obaloid-like forms whioh are all or nearly Jhlcosaurns + -tda.l A family of fossil erooo- 
all parasitic in the eggs of hemipterous or lepi- typified by the genus Jbfcosaarws, having 


In acreenlim tiie direct a^on of the transmitter upon the tfilfiOietrio (tel-f-met'rik), a, [< telemet/r-jf + 
![?y?y?r^ . 8 „ PertauUnjg to automatic registration at 


cal conductor, Is the receiver of electrical waves, since 


d^lsnss^ Vl. IM. 


the coherer may be inclosed In a metallic box without i.i /ax 4 ^\ r/ fim wss.. 

Interfering with its action. As a dlsoharge takes place In t6l61ll6lry (tf-lem e-tai), it. I' 
the oscillator of the transmitter, eleoti^l oscillations 4- -furpta, < tikrpov, measure.] 1. The art of 


aw set up in the vertloal conductor, producing displace- 
ment currents which In turn rive rite to elecbroms 
These, as they spread, cut the vertical com 
, . . .. .'eoeivlng station, p ^ -- - 

lively high potential, whl 
dneing a discharge to earth throngh the 
eleotrio 


at the receiving station, producing currents of compara- 

*i1oh In turn are capable ox pro- 

_ rth throngh the ooncrer. Since 

eleotno waves obey the laws of light, they may be reflected. 
By this means It is possible, with the aid of parabolic re- 


turn are capable of pi 

oobmr. telemotor (tel'd-m6-tor), n, 


floctors, to direct uieir course toward any desired point 
This has been accomplished to some extent by Marconi. 
By so adjusting the resistance, capacity, and indnctance of 
the transmitting and receiving apparatus as to bring them 
in electrical resonanoe. It Is possible to syntonise any two 
atations one with the other ao that only messages sent by 
one win bo received by the other. Some sucoessful expert* 
ments of such sdeotlva tranimlaslou have been recorded. 


tncally at a distance the head of water, or of 
any liquid contained in a reservoir. 
telalatltlMmf (tel-l-an'thus), a, nUL., < Gr. 
tiketoCf finished, perfect, 4- dvdec, a flower.] In 
bolt perfect- or hermaphrodite-flowered. 

A combination of the telesoope and camera In- 
oida devised by M. Bevoil. The oamocu 




tacM to the syeplcoa of the teieooone in sueb a wur 1 
the obaervM^ aeea aa Image of the ohjeota vlalble In the 
of view MMpawntiy projected upon a sheet of pepet 
waoed on a Um bslow the ayraleoc, whew he can easily 
aket^ their outNnea He has tee scale of the drawing at 
comand, sinee teeaiaaof VIm image dspende on teedli- 
teaoe benwea the ore and the naner. 

telaliari *. [< Gr. riAemp, flixisbed, ^ aav. m i a e -h 

of ormot^tt to an object, axdmate or J; ^ ibleobrancMa, or having 

toaniipata, produced without coa^t with the 
body prodai&g the motion. See the quotation 


, . , . V , a long narrow snout with terminal nostrils, the 

posterior nares bounded by the palatines (the 
pterygoids not being nnited below), and the 
vertebTffi amphiccelous. They are characteris- 
tic of the oolitic formation. 


Fortheateedsi^ 


CBeccnt.] 

1 siio^«bts wtoMt M 
Mhef **ia-calledaiiirilui 
I new weed tilsMasHs aeema 


^rfect (< rIAoc, en^ oompletion), 4- 0p6yxtOt 

gills.] A grouo of rostriferous gastropods, 

with the gillB of few (12 to 15) lamto® in reg- TeleofiaurUB (teK^-^sA'rus), n. [NL.. < Gr. 
ular descending ndral rows on the left side rf^ r^Aemf, compete, 4- JoSpof, a lisard.] 


of the mantle-cavity, the operculum distinct, typical genus of Tak™ 
and the aperture of the shdl contracted mod- telaost (terf-ost), n. and n. [< NL. *teleoBtcus, 

TA ^ Ti?^og7ri^ifK, complete, 4- borhv, bone.j 

I. a. In tchth.f osseous, as a fish ; having a well- 
ossified skeleton, as ordinaiy fishes; of or per- 
taining to the Toleostei. 

TL n. An osseous fish ; any member of the 
Teleostei. See cuts on following page, and cuts 
under (ipHe,palatoquadrate,parasphenoid. 
teleoffteaa (tel-f^s'tfi-^n), a. and n. [< teleott 
4- -a-an.l Same as teleoel 
TaleoilM (tel-?-os'tf-I), n, pi. [NL,, pi. of 
*telia$tee$: see ideost,} The teleosts, or ordi- 
nary bony fishes ; a subclass of true fishes. 
They have a wcU-dcwlctted brain, whCM <^^6 
orosi each dher, b^ wit^t any ohiatm ; me heart le 
nrevided with a non ocntrooUle orienat bulb: the fine 


of teleost fishes, toeludingthose whose cranium 
baa the full complement of bones. _ 





Skull of Pike {F»ox im tus) a teleoet fteh, ibowiuf moit of the bones 
Upper ao(i nticblle Sifurei., side and top views without the bones 
of the laws • lower, side view with the bones of the Jaws, a, articular 
facet for hyomanulbular bone ; m, paraiphenoid ; y, baaisphenold . 
a, alls|dtenold , V. VII. exits of fifth and seventh nerves . x, a. % bones 



SOr^ suborbital; squeniosal ( sytn^ectlc a vomer. 



MtuU of Perch (Arre^iverfe/f/ir), a tcleoefeoaM. 

1, frontal . a. prefrontal t 4, sphenotlc . 7, parietal , fi, supraKK-ripi 
tall 9.epioUc. u, vinx^tlc. is, ptorotici i7,proinaxiIla. i8.maxiUit. 
so, first suborbital or lacrymal bone, lo.cnAin of suborfoitaH, so, 
nasal , a, one of a cham of post tenipoml ossicles , ai, hvonuuuHbu 
lar , 04, crtopteryfrnid , sd, quadrate 1 a?, tnetapteryifuiu , aB, oper 
nilura • 30, pfaKipen.uluin . ‘jt, sjrmplectlc , es, subuuerculuni . n. in 
teroperculum . 31, denury , 35, urticulur , 30. anfrular . 4a. uronyHt . 
46^ post'temporal, or bone conoe(.tins scapular arch with the skull 

taleostoxno (tel'^-^Btom), n. [< NL. ieleosfih 
mus: see Cue of tbe Teleoiftomi; 

any true fish. 

TelBOStomi (teM-os'td-ini), n. pi. [NL.. pi. of 
teleostomus: »ee teleostomous."] A stibolass or 
class of true fishes, having the arch of the up- 
per iaw formed by specialized Jaw-bones (gen- 
erally both iutermaiullary and supramaxillary) 
and a more or less developed set of membrane- 
bones. Tlie group Is oontraated with the Belaohiani or 
eiMmobrsttchs, ana incladea both the teleostg and the 
ganolda. Compare Sdaohottimi, Cifelo$tonU, CtrroiUnnt. 

teleostomons (tel-^os't^-mus), a. [< NL. tele- 
ostomusj < Or. r^Arof, riXetoc, complete. + ord/ta, 
tnouth.1 Having the character of a teleostome ; 
pertaining to the Teleoetomi, 
talaotemporal (toP§-6-tem'p^ral), n, [< Gr. 
riAeof, riAc/of. complete, + L. iempora^ temples : 
see temporai^.'S A bone of tbe scapular arch In 
fishes, otherwise called postclaviele. 
talaotrooha, a. pL Same as telotrocha. 
taleoioic (tePe-o-zo'ik), a, [< teUoeo-on 4* -ic.'} 
Of the character of a toloozodn ; pertaining to 
theteleozoa; metazoan: not protosoaxu 
teleosofo (teKfKVzo'oii), pi. teleosoa f-il). 
[NL., < Qr. r/Afoc, r/Ar/or, complete, -f f^iov, an 
animal. 1 A complete animal; a metazoan as 
distinguished from a protozoan organism, con- 
sisting of differentiated cells or specialize tis- 
sues. B. SfMmeery Prin. of Biol., f 199. 
teleiMlthlc (tel-f -path'ik), a. [< mepath^ + -le.] 
Of or pertaining to telepath v. fltecent.] 
telepaihlcally (tel-|-path'i-kal-i), adv. In a 
telepathic manner; by means of telepathy; ac- 
cording to the principles or doctrine of tele- 
pathy. Amcr. Jour. Psychol,^ I 500. [Becent.] 
talspathlfit (ter^patH-ist or te-lep'a-thist), a. 
[< kUpath-y + -M,] One who is versed in tel- 
epathic phenomena, or who upholds the doc- 
trine of telepathy. [Becent.] 
telepathy (torf-path-i or te-lep'a-thi), n. re 
Qr. ri^Ar, afar, + -woBsia^ siifferi^, fem- 
ing (cf. eympathy).] direct communica- 
tion of one mind with another otherwise tluin 
in ordinary and recognized ways ; the supposed 
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action of one mind on another at a distance 
without the use of words, looks, gestures, or 
other material signs; also, the resulting men- 
tal state or affection, nie aHmnption it that eer» 
tain tstraordlnanr phtnoinena ownot be eiplelned on any 
recognised prindhdee of phytical aoienoe. Also oaUed 

[EeoCHat.] 

We venture to introduce the words Telmithetia and 
TeUtpalhy to oover idl oases of ixnpreation received at a 
dittanoe without the normal npemlon of the reooffulted 
■enae organa. Pnte Soe. Ptych. Jtmareh, 1. 147. 

telophame (tere-fSm), n. [< Qr. n?Ae, afar, + 
saying talk: see fame^."] A telephonic 
message. [Recent.] 

We ahall ask a dispensation to permit ns to introduce a 
new word into the languid It is tAepheme. The use 
of such phrases as *'Udephooic oommunioatlon,*' ‘*tele- 
phonic message,** **newi hy telephone,** and the like 
seems a little clumsy, and a single word espreasing their 
meaning has become a dealderMom. 

W. BeUeetier, in Boohester (K. Y.) Post-Express, Augnst 

I6th, 1881 

Telephiuin (t§-l5'fl-um), n. [NL. (Tournefort, 
1700), a name in use among herbalists from J. 
Camerarius, 1688; < L. telephton^ < Qr. 
an herb resembling purslane, said to have been 
named from Telepnus, a mythic king of Mysia 
and son of Hercules.] A genns of polypetalous 
plants, of the order FUsmesi^ and tribe Aiollugi^ 
nesp. It is characterised hy flowers with five petals, five 
siamen^ a three-celled ovary, he<‘omlng in fruit a three- 
angled papery pod included in the calyx, many-seeded at its 
base, and foculicidally three- to four val ved. There are one 
or, as some r^ard them, three species, natives of the Modi- 


WlMpkMtr 

the prfmaiy wire d an Imittotlwi-ooil. ^ 

cause oarresBondiiw indttoM okituiita iofliow ttoouidttho 

are genei^ due to viirlatioMd iwfiSMM Mi^ttiiw 
varfiittona in pressure in oartmn, aa in EdlamHi trapmitlt^ 
(called earttm tA tttkt n A or to surface oontaet wto hard 
carbon Is used, as la tiuaimitSsr. In me letter 

(see cut) the sounds are dlreetcd to the laoftthipiecc p. 



opposite lea>es, 
nei ves, and are minutely atipttlato. The small white flow- 
ers form tenninal oymea. T Imperati is the tree-orpine, 
formerly sometimes cultivated. 

telephone (tero-fdn), n. [= F. uuphone rs Q 
telephon = 8w. l>an. telefon (all after E.) ; < Qr. 

afar, + voice, Bound.] An instnimont 
or apparatus for the transmiBaiou of nound to 
a diHtant point. The word is generally restricted to 
devices for the transmission of articulate speech by the 
agency of electricity. Hie process consists essentially of 
the transmission of electric waves or iiiipiilies which agree 
in period and phase with atmospheric waves produced by 
sound. These in turn, by means of an electropiagne^ 
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cause vibrations of a date or membrane, which agitate 
tbe air in a manner slmflar to the original distorbanoe^ 
and thus reproduce the sound. As in telegraphy, a tele- 
phonic system inotudes a transmitter, a conducting wire, 
and a receiver. In the msgneto-eleotrle telephone the 
transmitter and receiver an identioil. A thin iron disk 
is placed very near, but not oulte touefalng, the end of a 
small bar of neel permanently magnetised^ about which 
is wound a coil of thin insulated wire. One end of this 
wire is connected wim tbe earth and the other with the 
line. The eound-waves produce vibrations in the iron 
disk, and as the magnetic fleld is thus subj^o^ rapid 
alterattons, currents of electricity are induced, which are 
transmitted through the line. At the receiving end oor^ 
responding changes in tbe magnetiim of the bar of tbe re- 
ceiving instrument produce similar vibrations in the iron 
disk near it, which, In turn, prodnoe sonnd-wavetr When 
the Bell telephone is used as a transmitter, tbs sounds are 
directed toward the mouthpiece p, through a hole in the 
center of which the vitirailonB impinge on the dtaphnigm 
<f. Hie oonseqnent vibrations of the dtaphragm close to 
the end of the magnet m induce currents in the eoU e, 
which sre transmitted to tbe line wires w through tbe tar* 
mlnslst When theinstramenils asedssareee(«ir,the 
pulsatory currents passed through the con y Cause the dia- 
phragm d to vibrate and give out sounda, whloli arc heard 
by putting a to the ear. Better hMults, however, are ob> 
tained by^ use of a different form of t m wmttfcsr, ttaay 
varieties of which have been invented. In that nmooui* 
monly used the motions of the djaphingm oauSe variariomi 
in the sliWDgthof aounent flowhigtrom ahitey CMhui^ 


which oaoses the vibrations of the air to impiiwe on the 
diaphragm d, on tbe back and at the center of which rcata 
the point of a spring osnying a small spberioalehaped 
piece of platinum, e, which pressee against aoarhon block, 
h. The outrent, passing thiough the primary of the induc- 
tion-coil C passee through the contact between the plati- 
imm and the carbon, and variationB in the reeistaiioe of thia 
contact, dne to the vibrations of the diaphragm, canee ou^> 
rents to be induced In the secondary of theew < which are 
sent Into the line clrciiit. Anyformof mloropbonemaybe 
ttsed as a telephone transmitter.--- Qheillloal tilegihABe, 
a telephone the receiver of which Is Eaison*s monogn^— 
I>Oltoeur*g taklffumd, U kind of telephone In which the 
effects are prodnoed by eleotrostatio forces, and there Is no 
permanent electromagnet in tbe receiver. Tbe latter eon- 
siste of two thinmetiOlIc plates near to but iusnlated from 
each other, oonsUtutlng in effect a condenser The vary- 
ing charge In this condenser, dne to the action of the 
trsnsmit&ig telephone^ oanaea variatlona in the routnal 
attraction m the plates, and In this way the vlbrationa of 
the membrane of the transmitter are reproduced.— Hem- 
bnoig telupiumg, a telephone using a membrane of any 
sulNdanoe, but nsnsUy of thin sheet-iron, as the part acted 
upon directly hy the sound-vlbmtiona— imitlpolflr til- 
rahona. Bee mulripotor — Poliicm talaplioiia, a me- 
ohanioal telenbone having attached to its diaphragm a 
number of vwratora for the purpoae of reinforcing the 
vibrations— TdlfldUIIUhhAiP, an intirunient. uaed In 
connection with a telephone, to enable large audienoea to 
dlstinralah mnaical sounda. 

talepBone (teFd-f6n), v. t. and i.i pret. and pp. 
telephoned^ ppr. tel^honing. [< telephmwy u. 
Henoe, by aonr., phone^.'\ To comtiiuuicate by 
telephone. 

toleraoaar (teF^fd-nto), n. [< telephone 4* 
-dri.] One who unes a telephone for oommuni- 
eating with another. T. I). iMchtood^ Elect. ^ 
Mag., and Teleg., p. 207. 

teleimonic (tel-$-fou'ik), a. [as F. ieldphm%que; 
as telephone + -4<j.] Of or relating to the tele- 
phone ; coinmnnioated by the telephone : as, a 
telephonic communioation. 

telephonlcally (tel-^fon'i-kal-i), adv. With 
reference tothe telephone ; *\)y nieans of the 
telephone. 

teleraonifft (tel'f-f6-nist), n. [< telephone + 
-ieC] A person versed in telephony, or who 
uses the telephone, 

teleidioiiogntpll (tel-^fd'n^-lprAf), n. [< tele- 
phone + Or. ypd^tv^ write.] A device for mak- 
ing a permanent record of a message received 
Iw telephone* 

Meplumograpllio <tel-fi-fd-n^^'ik), a. [< 
ielmhonograph 4- -fr,] Fertaming to or effect- 
ed hy means of a telephouograph. Elect. Beu, 

JBng.), XXIY. 628. 

Telranomiff (tel-f-fd'nus), n. (Swainsop, 
1887, as TelophonM8)f < Or, n^Ae, afar, + finry, 
voice, sound* j An extensive genus ox African 
shrikes, of the family XamidJS, of black, white, 



•sfiSialSfailks irnomkm. 


ami ohestnnt coloration, without any Wght 
tintg. Bight species of the now restmted ge- 
nus are desoril^ among which is the Senegal 
T.ssfieonhii, 

Ion or arb of telophddiig^ eip vopffo* 



stmfdM, 

tk olstfudLieNd sroni taetr sOttvae* 

’teiss!si«a*i I £^ly of 
nqoen beetle, laohtdiiig tboM form oommoAly 
oalled iMi0t-b0ette9f now fumidly meiiged wlu 
tho Z<mpyrid». Boo TBleph&rina, Malaeoder-' 
itUdM a nmonym* 

TO^plmbim n. pi [< TeUpho^ 

ru8 4 The TBlephmdte as a subfamjlly 

of the Lammftidm* Th^ have tbe tulcldle cone con- 
tigttoaf and uia aplideiua mfinet and narrow at hMe, 
and tttMMitboiMQto apwoma not ■Snoate on the Inner side. 
Th.9f art deader and rather ioft*bodled beetleeof medium 
■lie, aiaally nfetable«feedera althoiurb oamivorOae in the 
Janria etate. OAa«cA«! 0 ffHi(diM,m^ and Td«t^mM are 


fldre 
nomena. 


telepolaxlscope i-nnup;. w. L\ vrr. 

rrjTu^ afar, + E. polnri8C<]pc.'\ An optical inafni- 
ment consisting of u combination of the polari- 
soope with the telescope, 
teleradiophone (iei-f-ra'di-^fdn), a. [C Gi*. 

afar, + E. ra^Umhone,'^ An adaptation of 
telegraphy 1o the raaiophone. 

Telerpeu>n (tf-l6p'pe-ton), w. [NL., < Gr, rj?Xf, 
afar, -h ipjrrrdc, areptile, < «/wrc/v, creep, crawl, j 
1 . A genns of fossil lizards of the Mesosoio pe- 
riocL belon^ng to the order Uhynehoeephalw .. — 
8« [I r.] A mehiber of this genus, 
telescope (tere-skdp), e, r^s F. «s Sp. 

Pg. It. UHtmopw a jD. ieUakoop s G, Bw. Ban. 
meakopt etc., < NL, tdeaeopiwm (NGr. 
wmv), < Gr. ri^Xe, hfar, + OKOtrciv, view.J 1, An 
optical instrument by means of whion distant 
oDjeots are made to appear nearer and larger. 
It ortginatod in the first de^e of the sereuteenth omi' 
ttny, appurantly earliest In Holland: but QalUeo in leos 
Ind^ndentty invented the form whioh bears hit name^ 
pubipslied (i to the world, and was the first to apply 
the Instnunant to aatronomtosl observation. The tela* 
•oope consists essentially of two members : one, the oh- 
/ssHss, a large converging lena or a concave mirror (tech- 
oloally MMulum), whioh forms an optical image of the 
otdeci; the other, the sy«!pioos, a smdl lens or oomblna* 
t|on of lenses, which megnlfies this image. The optical 
parts are usually set in a tobe^ and this la so anranged that 
the distance between the objective and the mrepleoe can he 
adjusted to give the most distinot vision. Telesoopea ate 
c las sed as tytlVasBag or r^/lsoting, according as the objeo- 
Hvelsalensaraspeottlum. ThesunplerefraotiQgtelesoope 
naa vov an objective a large oonvea lens, A (fig. i), of lo^ 
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ont under s 

Mcptonui (tf-lef ^ 0 *ru 8 ), «, [NL. (Bobaeifer, 
176 d), < Gr. afar, + < ^petv » E. 

pearK} A genus of serrieom beetles, typical 
of the family TelephoridsB. it is of oosmopolitan dis- 
tribution, and oompriM more than SOO speoies, the maJo^ 
% of them Inbehlttng cold or temperate re^ona Thirty- 
•lx species occur in the United States. 7. Mmeotos, the 
twp-linwl soldter-beetla Is in Its larvsl etate, according to 
Biley, a common enemy of the larva of the codling-moth 
(Otifpooapm pomnaUa), See out under 
tolepliolie (tel>fdt), n, [< Qt. afar, -f 
^ light.] An instrument deaigned to 

reproduce at a distance, by the aid of electri- 
city, pictures or images of visible objects, 
telepbotqprajdi (tel^-fd't^^), a. [< tele- 
photo + (Tr. yp6^iv^ write. Cf. phoiograph,'\ A 
picture or image produced by a telephoto. 
telephotOigTapiiv (telJJ-f^tog'ra-fi), a. [< tek- 
photograph + -^.j ITie art (not yet attained) 
of pc^uoing a photograph of an object distant 
and invisible from the camera, by means of olou- 
trical connections with a suitable apparatus sit- 
uated near the object. ATafftre, XLllI. 335. 
teleplastic (tel-^plas'tik), a. [< Gr. rr/Xr, afar, 
•f vMomv^ form, mold, shape.] Noting the 
alleged spiritualistic phenomena of materiali- 
zation, or the formation of phantasmal figures 
of persons and things. Also teleaomatic. Hoc 
the quotation. [Hare.] 

M. [A. H.] Aksakof uses the tenn "tolesomatlc “ for the 
phenomena of so caUud '‘materialiBation," the formation 
of ** spirit-hands *' and the like. Elsewhere he calls these 

} >henomena ** plastic.*' Inasmuch as other material o)>- 
ects are asserted to be thus supemormally formed, be- 
sides uuasl-human bodies, it would be better, I thinlc, to 
the name tekplaatie to all this class ot idleged pho- 
F. W. U, Uyen, Trocs. Soc, Psych Besearch. 

(Dec., 1S90, p. 069. 

1 (teF§-P9-lar'i-8k6p). w. [< Gr. 


Fif • Ttw gtouile Refraethig Telsseope. 

I^a wblls tte syspisee, H, ia also a convex lens, but of 
•hcfft focus, the twobsd^ placed at a distance iltehtiy 

ihcjjMg^o^otelocid lengths. Thc“rsi3rln- 



tenrrortriotod, 

^thisjMpf testromoDt ttowsunives oidy in the opem- 
fiiasa. sl^enfnwittng tdssoopsln anyof iu forms 
topsiMctlnstroiaant^ owing tofh^aot that rays 
of dWeront oolor are not aliltc rafrangible, the focus be- 
ing usarsr the lone for the blue rajra than for the red. By 
making the te lescope very long In proportion to its diame- 
w, the injurtoni e&ect of thu ohrmnatic aberration can 
be greatly redoood, and about icao Huygens and Cassini 
used instruments more than 100 feet long in their obser- 
vations upon gatum. About the middle ot the eighteenth 
oentury It was discovered in England that, by combining 
lenses of different kinds of glass, objectives could be made 
nearly free from ohromaHo aberration, and all therefrHct- 
ing telesoopeB iu>w oonstmoted have aotaromatlo object 
ipassei of some form. The usual oonstruotloii Is a double- 
oonvex lens of crown-glass combined with a (nearly) plano- 
concave lens ot fllnt-glaas, the fooal lengths of the two 
lenses being proportional to their dispersive powers, and 
the curves so chosen that the •nherloal aberration is cor- 
rected at the same time. But other forms are possible and 
even preferable. Pig. 2 ihowssomsof those most used. For 

Gatm 



Littnyw 





Fig* J.— 1 h* t4ck Telescope. Lick Obw-rvatoiy, Califiwnla 

T YerkestoiheUtiWersltyofrhicsso The Lick telescope 
s) is of 36 inches diameter ana 67 feet in lengtl^tne 
objwt-glass by Clark of Cambridge, Massachusetts That 
of PulkowalsSOInches. Theachromatic objective construct- 
ed of fif nt-snd crown-glass ia however, by no means perfect, 
wd cannot be made so while these kinds of glass are used. 
When thecorreotion for the rays of mean wave-length in the 
spectrum is the best posadble, the extreme rays— the and 

violet— .rtfnse to coincide with the others, so that the 
image ot a bright object is surrounded by a purple halo, 
which renders it somewhat indisUnct This **iaoondHi 7 
spectrum," as it is called, Is not very obtrusive in small 
inttrumenta but la a serlckui defect in large ones, and un- 
fits the ordinary aohromatlo refractor fm’ photography. 
For this purpose it is neoetaary to use an objeot-glaas spe- 
olally Gorreoted for the violet rays and therefore practl- 
osUy worUileii for visual observattona But while it is 
impossible to secure a perfect oolor-oorrecUon with any 
lens composed of ordinary crown- sad flint-glass, there Is 
DO reason why kinds of glass may not be invented which 
will render it possible ; and since 1880 eixperimente, under 
the ausploea ox theOerman government, ifyProfeaaor Afobd 
ai^ena, appear to have rosnlted in atleaat partial succesa. 
Eenies at large as 12 inches in diameter have been made of 
the new glass. If large disks of this glass can be obtained 
euflUdently homogeneous, and not cmroaible under exiio- 
sure to the air, Hie art of tolee^pe-niaking will immediate- 
ly make enormous progress The refieoting telescope wm 
invented between 1660and 1670, independently by Gregory 
andKeirton, by the latter as the result of his discovciy of 
the deoompoidnoii of light by refraction, which led him to 
oonclud6(err<medUsly)that the faultsof the refracting tele- 
scope were neoeeaarHylnciurable. There are lour different 
forms ot the in- 
strument, dif- 
fering only in 
the method by 
which the rasi 
reflected by we 
onneave specu- 
lum iraich 
pm% the ob- 
jective are 
brought to the pig. 4 .- Th« cregodaa KseectUig Tele«oe|it. 


eyepleee^ XutheOrogorittttoiesoope (fig. 4)theraysT«^ 
fiscMri from the speculnm jnv a second ^e reflectod by 
a small ooneavs miim In the center of the tube, and Jnst 
beyoudthefootis. The large mirror is perforated, and the 
eyepleeeb ptaced tsHiInd the perforation, receives the rays 
thus twice reflected. In the Cassegraioian theoonstruotion 
ispredsalyetmiler, except that the small mirror Is convex, 
and is ^soed within the focus; this shortens the instru- 
ment ailtae, but reatrlots the field of view. In both these 
forms the observer looks toward the object Just as with s 
refractor. In the Kewtonian form, which Is the most used, 
the smalt mirror Is plane, and set at an angle of to*, so thu^ 
the rays are refieotod out at the tide of the tube. Finally, in 
the front-view or Korscbelian form the small mirror is dis- 
pensed with, the speculum being slightly tilted so as to 
^row the image to one side of the mouth of the tube. 

the loss of light due to the second refieotiiMi, 


This saves 

but involves some injuiy to the definition 


Although the 


Clark 

Pig. ».->DI6!Bf«at Forms of the Achromatic OhjecHrlus. 

many years after the invention of the aobromatic tdeecope 
It was impossible to obtain snitable glsM for lenses of 
more than 6 inches In diameter. The dtsooveries of Qul- 
nand about 1800 partially relieved the difficulty, and from 
alK)Ut 1870 to 1800 a considerable number of instruments 
have been made with apertures exceeding 2 feet— the larg- 
est so far being one of 40 inches diameter given by Charles 


refltx'iiuff telescope is ffM from ohrm^tlo aberration, it 
seldom ^ves as perfect definition as an achromatic instiu- 
ment, and is much more subject to atmospheric disturb- 
ance ; the Image also Is leas brilliant than that given by 
a refractor of the same aperture : hut the speculum fa 
much eoHier and loss costly to construct than an achromat- 
ic object-glass of the same siseb so that the largest tele- 
scopes ever made have been rsfieotora. At the head of 
the list stands the six-foot *'leviatban" Of Lord Bosseb 
erected in 1846, and stilUn use : Itlsof thcKewtonlanform, 
The five-foot silver-on-glassCassograinUuk reflector of Mr. 
Common, erected in 1889, stands nexL and there are in ex- 
istence a number of instrnments with apsTtUfes of 3 and 
4 feet. Herechel’H great telescope, erected In 1780, but long 
jdnoe dismantled, was 48 inches in diameter and 40 fw 
long. The magnlfylnx powt*r of a telescope depends upon 
the ratio between the focal length ot the object-glass and 
that of the eyepiece. (Sec eyttpuce ) It can therefore be 



cumstanoes, is from 76 to 100 to every inch of aperture. 
The illuminating power is mopcstional, other things egusl, 
to the area of the object glass or the speculum ; so tlmt a 
telescope of 12 Inches aperture ought to give four times as 
much fight as one with a O-inch lens. Fractioally. how- 
ever. the larger lenses, on account ot tihte increase in the 
thickness of the glass, do not reach their theoretical per- 
formance. Refieoting telescopes varygreatb in thefrUght- 
gaiherlng power. A H ewtoniau reflector with a sUver-on- 
glass Bpccnlum freshly polished is not very greatly inferior 
in light to an achromatic of the same ap^ure; but as a 
rule a reflector in Its ordinary working condition has only 
slioathalf the light of the corresponding refractor. 8mau 
telescopes (or terrestrial purposes are usually unmounted, 
but the tube is ordinarily made in several sections which 
slide into one another, rroucing the length of the instru- 
ment, and making it more portable, as in the common 8p>. 
glass Lanter telescopes are mounted upon stands of some 
kind, and the praotioal eificlency of the instrument de- 
pends greatly on the firmness and convenient arrangement 


of the stand. At present tolesoopes for astronomical use 
are almost always mounted oquatorlally — that is, the tel- 
escope-tube if attached to an axis, which Itself Is oairied 
by another axis with its bearings so arranged that it points 
toward the tiole This principal axis Is called the polar 
axii, and a clockwork is usually anranged to make it turn 
at the rate of one revolution In a sidereal dai . When the 
telesi ope is <»nce pointed at a oolestisl object, the clock- 
work will keep It apparentl v stationary In tne field of view 
for any length of tube. By the hedp also of graduated clrolea 
attached to the two axes It is easy to "set" the telescope 
so as to find any object whose right ascension and decli- 
rmtion are known kig. 6 represents dlsgrammatfcally 
the (siuatorial of the 
nsiia) Gmuan fonu 

It is quite cettain 
that previous to 1600 
the trlooeope was nn- 
knnwu. except pos 
sibly to indivldunla 
who foiled to see its 
practical impor- 
tance. and who con- 
fined its use to "cu- 
rious practices" or 
to demonstrntionsof 
" iiatnra) magic " 

£neue BrU , 

(XXIIl. 186. 

2. [ca».] Same 
RB Temroptum, 

— AxJg of a tola- 
•oope. See orfei — 

Binocular tele* 

•cope, an Instrn- 
ment composed of 
two sitnilm small 
telescopes fastened 
togethex side by side 
and parallel, so that 
both eyes can be used 

at once in looking through It The opera-glass is its most 
cuinmon fonn.'---Braoliy-teliiOOP6, or braohyto, a form 
of si] var-on-gisss reflector in which the small inlrror, con- 
vex iu form, is placed out of the axis of the large speculum, 
which is slightly inclined, the distortion thus produced in 
the image being partly compensated by the corresponding 
inclination of the small mirror. This construction avoids 
the pertoratioa of the speculum, and leaves its whole area 
unobstructed ; It also considerably diminishes the length 
of the Inatruiuent** BrokffUtolaBOOpe, atelesoope which 
has a refieoting prism or mirror insmtM about half-way 
between the object-glass and its focus^ the tube being thus 
bent at right angles: much used in transit-instruments 
and theodolitea.*~0l]l« tfilMOOPfi, a telescope or spy- 
glass fitted in a walhing-atiok OaiiMnaixila& tele* 
iOOPfi. a form of reflector in which the small minror is con- 
vex teedef.i-CMte^OPtilAoatep8rtetelMoope,a 

Ree«gimfoHSii;n., anddef. 1 . 
"■"Cwiimn telteOOpe, the form of refracting teleaoope 
liiteuted by Galileo, tuM still used im the opera-glass : it Is 



Fig 5 — Th« EquatortsL 




6218 

«68eOP6^t 

Qrtgprttm and dot. 1.. 

roflootlnif tidoscopo iu .. .. .^ .. ,, w^, 

the lose ipecalum I* tndliied, n u to miike the windage. 

SST *£25l2i™ telewo»i-t*bl» (tel'e^6p.tin)l), ». A table 

■llo'wi ^ beingleng^i^d or ehortened 

short foout for the ev^ooe : ■oinetimef referred to limply at pleasure. Ccmj^te extensiOH-iaDl^ 
mi the attronaimoal t$Umip$f beoauie, exhibiting objeeU t6l6S601liC (tel-e^op'ik). a. [ae F. t^tescth- 

inverted, it cannot be advantageour' — , f ^ . 

tronomical obserratioiii. 


ThaiNgtol8pgtanalcaadoil»winq>i>i^ 



Seefaiipn</W.<~Me 
wtingta- 


form of reflecting 
eicope, which em- 
ploye a imall plane 
mirror letat an angle 
of 4b% throwing the 
image through the 
aide of the tnbe-- 
inglit telesoope. a 
epy-glaii of wide 



Bp. UieacdpCRo tst Pg. It. teleeeapieo; as 
-#<?.] 1. Of or pertaining to the 


a£ar> 4- Doajy 4* 40e] 

plastic. JUr.Aksaka/. 

t6l6qHietr6M0P6 n. [< 

Gr. afar, 4 £« ^ instm^ 

ment eonsistmg of an adtrononiioal teleseotoe 
with a spectroseope attached: so designated oy 
Xioekyer. 


ss^« £ 

2. Thatcan lie seen or discovered by the tele- ^7^* 
soope only : as, telescopic stars. — 8. Seeing at a 


Btrument devised by Hfdniholta for i 
an appearance of relief in the ob}i 


NewtottlaB Tetewopo. 


apei^ire and low power, nsefnl in twillgbt or moonlight 


lily conitamot 


rayat 


focni, or a reflector, which reqabree only mcohanleid adap* 
titiona-^Filsm-teleBoopa Heeiifhomop0.^BeUth«rio 
talesoope. »tocieiaMMi0.>-aav«r-cn-£[aflst6l^^ 
areflector which haa« ooBoaTeepeoalamof glaiiiilvered 
onthefiontinrface. Moatottbereflectorenowmadcareof 
thli klnde-Tsmstrlal tOlMMpe, a telescope haring 
two additional lenaee in the eyepleoe^ by meant of which 
the inverted Image iibronght toan erectpoaltion, in con- 
tmdlitinction to an aatronomtoal refracting teleeof^— 
Vleir-telesoops»thc amall tdeeoope which ninaUy lormi 
pert of a ipeonoeoopeu— WalOh-tslascope, a email tde. 
scope atteebed to a theodolite or otiier geodetic initm- 
ment, end intended to enable the obierver to aeiure him- 
self of the sCabilify the parti of the initroment which 
otuht to remain immovable while the obtervationi are 
befiig mede.— Watcr-tsisfloops. (a) A simple tube, flve 
or eix Inches in diameter, with aplaneglaii inserted water- 
tight at the end. It ii nied by Norwegian flibermen and 
otheri to enable them to see objects under water, (b) A 
tdeecope with its tube completely fllled with weter. mioh 
an initroment was oied by Airy at Greenwich, about 1870^ 
ai part of a acnlth-aector, in order to lettlc by obicrvation 
oensin ooeitloni relating to the aberrattmi of light.>- 
Xsnttll-Mlssocpc, an initmment dealgned for the par- 


great distance ; far-seeing. 

Ariatotle had the eye of a bird, both tdesoopie and roi- 
croaoopio. WhUotiy. 

4. Capable of being extended or shut up like 
a spy-glass; having joints or sections which 
slide one within another; especially, in muck., 
constructed of concentric tunes, eitlier station- 
ary, as in the telescopic boiler, or movable, as 
in the telescopic chimney of a war-vessel, which 
may be lowered out of sight in action, or in the 
telescopic jack, a screw-jack in which the lift- 
ing head is raised by the action of two screws 
having reversed threads, one working within 
the other, and both sinking or telesooning talaitich (tePf-st^), n. 
within the base— an arrangement by wnioE a row, a 

greater power is obtained. — B, In 0 odl,i (a) 
stalked; mounted on an ophthalmite, stem, or 


landscape at a great distance. HilaiiioltB^ iiiiira« 
m«nt oonilitB of two plant mixroii aoi at an anf^ of 4t*, 
and lomo diitanoo apart The rays from ttie obfoots of 
the landioapo falling upon thoie mtarron are refloated to 
two plane mirrori plaoed parallel to the flnt and in front 
of the mree. The obeerver viewa the Image refleoted from 
the fint set of mirron. 

telditlc (t$-les'tik), a. [< Or. re^sortadc, 6t for 
dnisMng or consecrating, < ttXslVj flnii^, com- 
plete, < rikof , end.] Pertaining to the final end 
or pu^ose ; tending or serving to end or finish. 

I . . . call ibis the tiliigoS or myatie operation; whldh 
li oonveiaant ahont the purgation of the lueid or ethereal 
vehicle. Oudworta, Intelleotual Syatem, p 7M. 

[< Or. r^kof, end, 4 


era, made In leotioni arran^ to uide into each other lo 
that it can be lowered. —Telaaooplo tfevator, a by- 
draulio elevator in which the hydraullo preiiure li ex- 
erted through Mcti<Hii of tubei which gradually diminlih 
In diameter to permit sliding within one another.— Tele- 
scoplo gas-holder, a ga».holder whose aides move one 
within another like the illdei of a portable teleioo|>e.— 

was ^er much uied, for want of inltableitar.oataloguea r/ 

and had been quite lost sight of. telesccmlcal (tel-e-skop i*kal), a. [< telescopte 

* .. w . .. V . , . . 4 -a?.J Same as 

telescopically (tel-e-skop'i-kal-i), udv. 


n 4Lv^, • line, a verse; see sf<ck.l ax 
poem in which the final letters of the lines 
make a name. 

, , _ , , - . , Jeletheniiograidi (tel-f-thdp'm^grM), n. [< 

and retraction, as if jointed like a telescope, or Or. afar, 4 E. tkcnfiounwk.j A thermo- 
like the joints of a telescope : as, telescopic eyes, graph which records at a dismoe the indiea- 
feelers,hom8,orfeet.— Mesooi^aacla Saeoaie. Uons of its actuating thermometer; a self- 
— Tslesooplo oatheteilam, the panage of saooeiilvely registering telethermometer. 

telothannoiiwtir (tel^f-thdr-mom'e-tdr), «. 


Telescoplo <mlmnv,a ohliM^^jii^ on some steam- 


poie of determining the latitude of a pfatce by meamiing 
me dlfforenee between the aenltb-dlnances of two itari 
oulminatlng north and louth oi the senith at nearly equal 
altitudes : Introduoed by Capt Taloott of the United States 
Bnglneera about 184a The principle Involved had been 
dlswvered as early as 1740 by Borrebow, but the method 


LX vxA. ir/ntf WACMT, ^ JCi. tinar mvrrHftivrt j xx miva- 

mometer that records its temperature at a dis- 
tance. In general, the aetuating inatmment la a me- 
talllo thermometer whoee indloator Is oonneoted eleo- 
trloally with a dtad and pointer, or with a continuous 
ohronognmblo register, at the place where the record la 
detlred. The appvatua eonnei^ with the thermometer 
ia called the tnuumUter, and that oonneoted with the 


telescope (terc-skdp), c. ; pret. and pp. tele~ 
seeped, ppr. telescqpt^, [;< telescope, ».] I. 
trams. To drive into one another like the mov- 
able Joints or slides of a spy-glass : as, in the 
collision the forward cars were ieleseo^d; to 
shut up or protrude like a jointed telescope. 


the manner of a telescope: as, an instrument 
that opens and closes t€l€scop%cally,—2. By 
means of the telescope; as regards the view 
presented by the telescope. 


1 Tf, anxUiaryneedlewhlehoarrieaaforkatitiextrmnlty. The 

A. AU anmii /i# //vf4r mtm me% tiIuamI 


H, intrans. To move in the same manner as telSflCOpiforn (tel'Vskop-i-^Cnn), a. [< Ule^ 
the riides of a pocket-telescope ; especially, to ’ " - . 

run or be driven together so that the one par- 
tially enters the other: as, two of the carriages 
telescoped, 

telasof^bag (tel'e-skSp-bag), n. A hand-bag 
made in two separate parts, one of which shuts 
down over the other and is held in place by 
straps. 

t6l08C0p6-4ft]rp (teVe-skop-kflrp), n. A mon- tclcflcopiflt (tel^e-skd-p^t or tf-les'k^pist), ti. 


strous variety of the goldfish, Ca/rassius auratas, 



arms of the fork ere so pliieed thst the piimsry pointer 
of the instrument rests oetween them. Thus, the mo- 
tion of the pointer of the Instniment is limited by the 
fixrk. and an electrlo contaot la made when the pointer. 
rMpondlng to a oba^ of temperature^ tonobea either 
arm of the fork The arma are Insoiatad from each 
other, and separate wlree carry the electrlo onnent from 
the two arms to the receiver. The two ourrenta, there- 
fore, diiUngnlah rising ind falling tempen^rea. Attbe 
reeetver the ourtent aOta in motion a train of wheelwork. 
which movea the ragiitering of a ehronograph-harm 
exactly one scale-division. The diiplaeement is upward 
or downward aooardJng aa the deetno oorrent ia due to a 
stare. SImultsneonsly the wbeel- 
'^gbt into a cup of mercury, and 

indepeodmit of the flrat The 

current thna eeCahUshad returns to the transmitter, and 
action a magnet whoee function ItlsComovetheauxulaiir 
needle bear^ the fmrft: so aa to Mng the two tnua of the 
fork again to equal dlatanoaa from the prlroaiy needle. 
The appantui ia completed by an aUtomatlo tnteirupter, 
which operatea after each return of the ouxrent from the 
reeeiver. The inahrument ia then in readineta to reoord 
another differential change of temperatare. Thia mten 
of elaetrieal rnriatratSon at adiatanee it apnlioable ie any 
Inetrament whbae indioations are ahown oy a dial and 

l9in.Aotig..»d(hmiiiL It tSMlMniuaMtaT (tel't-tbte-Moin'e-tri), «. 

fAs kisthermometer 4 -yo,] Tbs art of indicat- 
ing or recording temperature automatically at 
a oistonce from the actuating thermometer. 


scope 4 L, forma, form.] Telescopic in form 
—that Is, retractile bv means of telescoping 
joints one within another, os the ovipositor of 
many msects — Tiloscoififonnovlposltor, incnfowi. . 
an ovlpoaitar conaiating of several tub^ which are modi- 
fied al>domlnal rings, and tilde Into one another, like the 
tubes of a spy-glaaa when the organ is retracted : a form 
found In many DipUm and In the hymenopterous family 
ChrynduUg. 


[< telescope 4 -<af.] One skilled iu using the 
telescope. 

Telescopinm (tel-o-skd'pi-um), n, [KL.: see 
teleseope,’] A soutbem constellation, introduoed 
by La Caille in 1762. It contains one star of 
the fourth magnitude. Also l!cls$cope^*tfil»> 
soopium HerscMlil a ooniteilation inseM by the 
Hell In 17»be(twV * '' 


Tsteseepe-carp {fimrmMtms aHrmtut rmx.), two thhdt aataml abm. 


Abb4 

is obsolete. 

telescopy (teFe-ekfi-pi or tf-les'k^pi), n, [As 
Mescope 4 -«3.] The art of eonstruoting or of 

tU^ne (tef'SXi), ». [< Gt. afw, + 
offpa, sign, morh. 1 A system of electric signal- ^ ^ ^ measure J 

ing in which providon hi made for the auto- A^ttrirn^ ftnTr f n 

matic transmimon of a number of different teleuwwmi (jf-ifi [< w. rriUvw, 


skmols or calls, in use in connection with police 
originating in China, of a scarlet color, with telegraphs and hotel annunciators. 


completion. 4 L. forma, rorm,1 Xh tof., the 
lost or final fruit-form in the mtemating gen- 

the’eyes~i^trading, knd ^th a double cau£d telafla (tf-ld'sifi), n. F. UUsie , < Gr. rekiemf, etoge in Which 

fin. Alao toarletfih and teleieope-Ji»h, flniehing, < reMv, flniah, eomplote, < rfaoc, end. j mnt ■ s nl 

talMOope-dilTer (tel'e-ekSpHlri^^, ». The Anaine yOTetimesglTen tpwppW 
clockwork meohaniam by which the motion of Wtomt (tel'^), n. E< M<fe- rttm/io, a talia- 

a telescope is made to accord with apparent «>«>•• ««« toWswanl.] A talisman or amnlet. ^ gomum.^ la aaaie as ttuu- 
ddereal motion. Sir £. Boekett, Clocks and 

Watches, p. 232. The oonieorated t dm ms of the psgsna 

t6lascope-6ye(tel'e-sk6i).I),n. An eve, as of a ffr. ff. Mere, Antidote igstmtld^iitry, lx. (Mam.) 
gostropoEl, which may be telescoped, or with- telamuttiet (tel-es-mat^ik), a, [<Gr.ri^^r-), 
drawn and protruded. outlay, payment, < reXeip, nay, < riXoc, j^y- 

ment.] Borne os tsissMatioal 
thtamticftlt (tel-es-mat'i-kpl), a. [< UiipsmsMc 
4 <^.] Pertaining to telesms; taUsmanio. 


tal6SCOp6-flui (tel^e-skdp-fish), n. Some os 

soope-^rp, 

t6MM0pff-fly (teFe-skap-fll), ft. A two-winged 
vtidk-eyed insect. See out under DUmsis. 
tfilctcim-lliell (tePe-skdp-chel), n. Acerithi- 
oid univalve of India. Telescoptam fimum, hav- 
ing a long conical shell of many whorls with 
suDquadnmgnlar aperture. 


TheyhadsIstssmaMeol wty ol^ ... 

to tim bsfiaiiiiss imd medkKirity of Ihe art. 

^ Giqpefy, Koleioo%1pi«ue,p.lg (faOaii.) 

tglcnfitleiillyt (teUa^mot^l-kfild), By 
means of tdejms or taliimops. 


tolgntOiOKm (td-lft'td-ipdr), n. [NL., < Or. 
rathxeHt, compleGon, 4 aaepd, seed: see ^pore.j 
Inboti’inthe UtsSasm, »Meh*^ed spore or 
pseudospore formed by ohscisfion on a mnch 
of the n^celitim (stengma), sad on gmame^ 
tion producing a proinyceB]^ In smut rnsmtlm 

host over fnaCsr. and Mniihiats in Uta aminiE. wt 

hsgins in iffih ike gennissliiiii ei 
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9im 1 pp^ 44* 7. toMcfrm, 

‘““ *-.- - - - JMrlm(B. B. T. 8.x i. 74, 

fW mih food BoblilttoU, wluit gatret thee creeto? 

apUrntt 8liep. 0«1., AprU. 


Ill um ycm M we pete alonft 
Thsi jron wfU wonder wliet heUt fortanM. 

SnMLt T. 0. of V., T. 4. 108. 

8. To give an order, command, or direction to ; 


Cell for yonr oMtingwbottl^ end jpUoe your minor in 
your lieit u I toid you. £. Jon«m, Oyntliie'i Revels, 11. i 
It mey be eocepted ee neoeieary for the comfort of all 
<K>aehinen that a team should uever start until told 

Nm york Tribum, May 11, 1800. 

9. To aseure ; assert positively to. 

They are burs, I can teg you. 8hak., T. and 0.,lii. 2. 120. 
Pshaw! I tsU you *tis no such thli^-— you are the man 
she wants^ and nobody but you. 

Shmidtm, The Duenna, U. A 
Let me Utt yom you may drink worse French wine in 
in wn" “ 


I TPI^* 

ft oiidttliot aeeorOM w the rnaum^ 
iHg Inveirted l>y T&miaa TeUord. See 
poesNidfil 

word PSTittillt A roadway devised by the 
^otch engineer ThotOas Telford (1757-*1884). 

Ihe bottoming of the road oonsletaof any dunihle ston^ 
bom 4 to 7 IncoM to dlmanMona haod^lald upon the road- 

loundatloo. Beiwssm such stohea emSUer pteoee ere o* a v pm vrujof, u wmm»w A, vr mrouMui, 

ESSSr^SSTidTSSSte I toi<f him to rtay at home, 

toe eldee, to ptodaoe a uniform convexity. Upon uds it 
ipread, and rolled dcwiL gravel composM of flinte, the 
MeoeeiMlng at nearly enbioal to fom aa can be obtained, 
none wetohing more than six onnoea. The rdUiw Is 
Dotttinned ttu the snrteee ia cmsbed and oompaoted to 
imoothneae. The name is often contracted to ward, 
sEc (ter Ik), a. [< Gr. final, < rfXof, 

and, completion.] Noting a final end or pm- 
nose. See edbaUe, 

lU001l0grapll(td4-kon'$-grfif),n. [<Gr.r^fAr, 
afar, 4* elfM>v, an image, + ypapetv, mte. Of. 
idOMoraph.'] Same as ieleioimoffraph, 

^llfara (tf lifVrJ), ». pi [KL., < h. tela, 
web, -f ferre » S. Mr 1.] Same as SMthelaria, 

'nUilga (te-ling'g|), n. 1. One of the pe^le 
Living in the eastern part of the Deccan. TuU 
%nd [/. c.] A sepoy.—TeUnia po* 

totO. Seepotato . 

lU^ (tel), 0 .$ pret. and 
liaL sometimes teUed, toT 
\eUen (pret. toWs, 

ftold)A AS. teUan (pret. toakic, jpp. geteald) 

[)B. toaton ssOFries. fella as MD. D. teUen, count, 

*eckon, consider, as MLG. teUen » OHG. eellan, 

IdHG. eehtf G. edhl&n, number (eredMen, nar- 
^te), as Icel. teija sa Sw. Ui\fa ax Dan. taUe, num- 
ber, tell ; cf. Goth. falMan, instruct, direct; from 
ihe noun represented by taieU see tale^, n. Of. 

V, For the forms ieU, told, cf. eeU, sold.] 

[. trans, 1. To number; count; enumerate; 

^ckon one by one, or one after another: as, to 
)ell a htmdred; to teU one’s beads. 

Ocrtcyn 1 hem uavar foids; 

Fmr as fde eyen hadde she 


muiy taverns 
house. 


indon than they have sometimes at this 
Cotton, in Will 



ton's Angler, IL 227. 
lOt. To make account of: in phrases such as 
to teU no tale, to tell no datniy, to tell no etore, 
VesseUe of Sylver is there non: for the! UU$ no prys 
there of, to make no Veaeelle offe. 

MandavOU, Travels, p. 280. 
I ne folds no daynuo of hir love. 

Chauoer, ProL to Wife at Bath's TSle, L 806. 
MU that to the marlnea Bee marto«.—To t«U 
niMMNL 86enossi.->-.ToteU no store oft. Seestores.— 
To off, to count off 
taoh, as fOr some ' * 

clear the etreete.- , 

under toad.-- To teU one's fortune, or toteUfOTtimes. 
8ee/ortune.— To teU one's OW& tale or stoiy, te teU 
talet, to teU tales out of sohooL BeettSs!.»i^8. 


count off ; especially, to count off and de> 
ce special duty * as, a squad was told off to 
a— To teU one's beads. SeetoMd&eads, 


tiUM# 

to tlwee no mean between beiybodies aim tiK<eM4, be* 
twetn IluitotnaM and IStoeaiite? 

Jtsv. A Ford, Sennon% p. 181. 

tellid (teld). An obsolete or provincial preterit 
of 

tellen (tel'en), n, [< 8p. teltna m F. teUtne, < NL. 
I^Uina, < Gr. reXUlvtj, a kind of BheU-fi&: see 
TelhnaA A bivalve of the genus Tellina or of 
some of the related TeUinidsB, P. P, Carpenter, 
teller (tel'br), «. [< ME. tellere; < teW- + -eri.j 
1 . One who counts or enumerates, speolfleally — 
(a) One of two or more persons, members of a delltKaattve 
or legiflattve body, appointed, when a division takes place, 
to count the votM oast tor and lymtost apartlcular pro- 
posal or measure. In the British Bouee of Commons there 
arc two tellers appointed for each party, of whom one (or 
the ayes and another for the noes are aasoeiated to check 
each other in the tolling. In the United Statoa Bouse of 
Repiesentatives but one it appointed for each party (6) 
One of (our offloers (styled iaman in old records) former- 
ly employed in the British Exchequer to receive money 
^able to the king and to pay mon^ payable by the king. 
!nie oflloe was ab^iahed to im by 4 imd fi Will. IV., c. m 
and the duties of the four tollers are now performed to a 
controller-general of the receipt and tome of the Exche- 
quer. See taUxer, 

ftir Edward [Careyl was a gentleman of the Chamber, 
and one of the four Tetters of the Exchequer. 

H Hail, 8(K}iety in EUsabetbsn Age^ to. 
(e) A functionary in a banking establishment whose Imal- 
nets it Is to receive or to pay money ovw the counter : as, 
a receiving letter; a paying letter. 

9. Gue who tells, rooouuta, narrates, relates, 
or oommunicateB something to others: as, a 
story-totter. 

Sr Keuelffl waa a letter of strange things. 

Bmyn, Diary, June 18, 1870. 

It is as Zara that the city Is faroons, because It is as Zara 
that its tiame appears in the pegee of the great Enidi^ 
toUar of the tele. S. X FVeemon, Vmiee, p. 121. 


As fetheres ruMn toules be. 

Chaucer, House of Farne^ L 1880. 
His custom was to lett over his herd of sea-calves at 
lOon, and then to sleep. Baoon, Physical Fables, vii. 
He cannot be so innocent a ooxcmnb ; 

He can tett ten, sure. 

Beau, and FI,, Coxcomb^ U. 1. 
Nobody comes to visit him, he receives no letters, and 
etti his money morning and evening. 

sHsU, Speoti^, No. 864. 

To recount; rehearse; narrate; relate: as, 
oteUn story. 

Wltnease, ye Heavens, the truth of all that I have UM! 

^panmr, F, Q., VIl. vL 27. 
Life ... is a tele 

Told by an Idiot, full ai sound and fury, 
Signlf^ng nothmg. Shak., Macbeth, v. 6. 27. 
Masters, I have to tttt a tale of woe, 

A tale of folly and of wasted life. 

Fttltom Morrill Earthly Paradise I 6. 

I. To make known; divulge; diselose; reveal; 
>ommunioate: as, to toU a secret; to tell one’s 
trrand. 

Now wul y tstts the rygt Way to Jerasalem. 

Mandsvm, TravMa p. 126. 
Tett It not in Oath, publish It not to the etreete of Asks* 
on. S8am.i 80. 

She never tmd her love. 

But let ooneealment, like a worm i* the bud. 

Feed on her damaSk cheek. Shak,^ N., U. A 118. 
Iwoader wha *s Undd that gay ladle 
The toahion Into oar oountna 

Lord Dtogwott (md'i Ballada X. 800X 
1. To declare; say. 

Who>eooontraileth treuthe be IsttMS in the goepel 
Chit Odd knowelh hym aougte^n^^suynte o^euena. 


tell (/all thy wondrous worka Pa xxvt 7. 

This ancient and isolated 
thing more to tott qA 


To impart, rei^, rej^t, mention, redte, publish.-- A 
Spook, Stato, ^ See siiyi.-~7. To acquaint (witbX ap- 
priee(ofX i 

n. tntrana, 1. To give an account; make 
report; speak; explain: witho/. 

Bothe of yonge and olde 
Fnl wel byloved, and wel folk q^hire lofde. 

Chaucer, TrollUA L 18L 
That X may publish with ihe voice of thanksgiving, and 
.. irorka Paxx^‘" 

,tod oifcyJRagnsa] has yet some* 
Ft. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 240. 
Of the fruitful year 
They told, and its delights 

William Morria, Earthly Paradise^ I. 808. 

9. To say; declare. 

For hit aren murye-moutbode men mynstrales of heuene, 
And godes boyei^ bordlours as the bok Mleth, 

Piero Plowman (CX X. 127. 

8. To talk; chat; gossip. [Frov. Eng.] 

While I've been telling with yon, here've this little maid 

been and ate up all my sngarl 

Xingthy, Westward Ho, xxx. 

4. To tell tales; play the informer; inform; 
blab: with of ox on before the person: as, if 
you do, nj tell, [Now eolloq.] 

And David saved neither man nor woman alive, to bring 
So^cT^ O^th, aeylng. Lest they should t Monj^ **8!% 

He dldnt want to (stt on Msggl^ though he was angry 
with her ; for Tom TulUver was a lad of honor. 

Qcorge BUot, Mill on the Flossy L &. 

9. To act effectively ; produce a marked effect 
or impression; count for something. 

It *s true, every year will tell upon him. He Is over 0 ve- 
and-torty, yon know. Oeorge Miot, Hiddlemarch, iv. 

It would eeem that even pedantry and antlquarianism 
are welcomed when they lett on behalf of the other side 
jff. A. Freeman, venica p. 42. 
Everybody knows that speeches are little, that dehatee 
SK often nothing, to Congrees and elsewhere ; but votee 
lett. Xtistbevw that men want 

BMiotheoa Saem, XLVn. 644. 



To nnt oroxnrmu in worda* That which to told; 

account; narrStion; story; talc. [Rare.] 


tellership (tel'^r-ship}, n. [< teller + 

The oIBce or post of teller; a position as teller. 

teUevaat, ». See talevaa, 

Tellicliernrbark;. See conessi bark, under har^. 

Tellina (te-li'n|i), n, [NL. (linnsBus, 1766), < 
(3r. reAA/vv, a kind 
of shell-fish.] In 
conch,, a genus of 
bivalve mollusks, 
typical of the fam- 
ily TeUtnidiB. The 
shell has a strong ex- 
ternal ligament ; It is 
generally thin and 
handsomely colored. 

The animal has veiy 

long siphons. There T*Uina Itngua/etu (right valve) 
are many species, both 

living and extinct of all ooaeto. Bee also out under Tet 

lurtate, 

tailing (telling), a. Effective; impressive; strik- 
ing: as, a telnng speech on tariff reform. 

Not Latimer, not Luther, struck more telling blows 
against false theology than aid thh brave singer. 

Xmerton, Bobeii Buma 

talling-honse (teFing-hous), n. One of tho rude 
cots fn which shepherds on the moor meet at 
the end of the pasturing season, to tell or count 
their sheep, ff. J?. Jnackmore, Iioma Doone, 
ii., note. [Prov. Eng.] 

tellingly (tePing-li), adi\ In a telling manner; 
so as to TO effective ; effectively. 

The doctrine that poetry, not philosophy, to the true to- 
torpretation of life, Is put tdlingly and persuasively- 

The Academy, Dea 1, 1888; p 846. 

TallinidtS (te-liu'j-dd), n. pi, [NL«, < Tellina 
+ -Ida?.] A family of bivalve mollusks, of 
which the genus Telltna 
is the t3q)e. The animal 
has the mantle lobes wide 
open in front, but continued 
into very long, separate si- 
phons behind . the labial 
palpi are large and trian- 


Theralamattbeendof my tett/ If Iwrltooii.lt must 
to aak questfona. Folpcls, To Maun, April 4, 1748. 


sake mear oy plain. 

jul dsde man for that deon [din] oomau oato of deopo 

Jld IsEimi whf that so lomte tome dorado. UtthiBarfo'iy 's tho very Sower of the Book, aooordto'to 

ff.J^pls*lon,TheCentUfy,XXXV44. 

I Jowwr, j|o eMi h< [^ what It meanoth, but X oaanot teU (tel), n. [< Ar. tell, a hill*] A hill or mound : 

Whimn hmr fnr Mm wifa, Mo osst tsuik o( tho Tigris; whoro gigantic litts OT art!- 

t^U«(teIVU),a. r<f(il|i + •<,»{..] CapaUe 
tmUM, Owurtwa ». of tMiiwtola; worttfelliiur. _ 

• (tel'WI-wU'h. «». pinltattre.] 

Mimta mii^wmata. See cute 

SiSi ^ ** ^ ' 


gnlsr; the gills are united 
Mhlnc * ’* * 



(behind and appendioulato: TeUmm rmdmte, 

the foot to tongue-ehaped and 

compressed. The aheU to neoziy eqnivslve, and generally 
has cardinal and anterior and posterior lateral teeth, 
tellinite (ten-nlt), n. [< TelUna + -itos.] A 
fossil shell of the genus Tellina, or some similar 
one; a petrified tellen. 

telltale (tertM), n. and a. jX tein, 4- <^j. 
taleh} lo H* 1. One who officiously or heed- 
lessly communicates information concerning 
the private affairs of others ; one who tells that 
which to supposed to be secret or private; a 
blabber; an informer; a tale-bearer. 


Xp, JiaHe, Mlpro^osmograimia An Otdtoolris Honest 

(Fdlow. 

If you siS your master wranmni by any of your (sHow- 
ssm|ts, bs Mrs to oouosat tOhr nar of bsiM oallsd a 
Isttf iia eto9t;AdvAoBtoSsrvaats(9sittaralD&selloiisX 


eane-inioe, to noatralise the exeess of aoid.-* 
^~~tiemp6r»freedomfronipMifonoriiTlUbtU^; good 


nitare.~6mt Of tompeir, In b«d tomper; irrilnt^-~ 
TO keep one’s temper, to avoid boconung angry or ixri- 
tatod; control cmeVUnnpor. 

But easier 'tie to learn how Beta to lay 
Than how to ktep your Ttmptr while yon play. 

Congraea, tr. of Ovid’a Art <$ Lov^ lit 

TO lose one’s temper, to become angry, 
tempera (tem'pe-rft), n. [It.; see temper.] In 
pafnUngt same M^tistemper*'^. 

TttmptrOt or Diatemper, iaamethodof painting in which 
aolid pigmeiita are employed, mixed with a water medium 
In which aome kind or gum or gelatinoua aubatanoe ia 
dlaaolved to prevent the eolonre from aoaling mt Tm* 
MTo ia called in Italy ** freeoo a eecoo,** aa dlatliigniahed 
from **freaoo buono,^*or true freaco, painted on freehly 
laid patchea of atnoco. Bneyc, Brit., XXtlL 167. 

temperable aem"p<»r-j^bl), a. [< temper + 
•^^le.] Capable of being tempered. 

00 not the oonatructlve flngera of Watt^ Fultom Whltte* 
mcH^ Arkwright predict the fnaibleb hard, ana 
otia texture of metala? ** 
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the **wolf** among an the tones of theinatnineiitk sothst 
the only Intervali exao^ true are ootavea Modulation, 
tharelore, ia made equalhr free In all direetlona ; but, on 
toe other hand, all ohow are more or leea out of tnne. 


Bmermn, Hlat^. 
^ , n. [< F. teni- 

t. iimperdmentOf < L. tent- 


temperament (tem'; 

p^ment =s Sp. Pg ^ , 

r nramentunif due proportion, proper measure, 
Umperarej modify, proportion: see temper.] 
1. Stote with respect to the relative propor- 
tion of qualities or constituent parts ; consti- 
tution ; mixture of opj^site or different quali- 
ties; a condition resulting from the blending 
of various qualities* 

The common law haa waited and wrought out those 
distempers, and redooed the kingdom to its Jnst state and 
tsnifwramiMt. «9iir M. Hale. 

2. That individual peculiarity of physical or- 
nmixation by whicli the manner of acting, 
feeling, and thinking of every j>erson is per- 
manently affected: as, a phlegmatic tempera- 
ment; a sanguine temperament; the artistic tem- 
perament. Certain temperamental types have long been 
recognised (see the phrases below): they may serve the 
purposes of description, bat do not reiwesent any very 
well marked natoral groups. 

8. A middle course or an arrangement reached 
by mutual concession, as by a tempering of ex- 
treme claims on either side ; adjustment of con- 
flicting influences, as passions. Interests, or doc- 
trines, or the means by which such adjustment 
is effected; compromise. 

1 forejudge not any probable expedient, any tempera- 
ment that can be found in things cd this nature, so die* 
putable on either aide. Milton, Free Commonwealth. 

Aoiiculsr oonfesalon . . . wsaleftto each man's dtscre* 
Uon in the new order : a Judicious ten^mament, which the 
reformers would have done well to adopt in some other 
pednts. Hallam, Const. Hist, L 8S. 

4t. Condition as to heat or cold ; temperature. 

Bodies are denominated hot and cold in proportion to 
the present tenmerantent oi that partof our body to which 
they are applied. LoOee, Elem. of Nat FhiL, xi. 

Madeira Is a fertfle island, and the different heights and 
situations amoim its mountains afford such temp^mente 
of air that all the fruits of northern and southern coun- 
tries are produced there. 

B. PrwMin, Autobiography, p. glS. 

6. In muek, the principle or system of tuning 
in accordance with which the tones of an in- 
strument of fixed intonation are timed, or those 
of the voice or of an instrument of free into- 
nation are modulated in a given case. The rela- 
tive pitch of the tonee of an ideal soale may be fixed with 
mafliemstioal precision. An instrument tuned so as to 
produce such a scale, or a voloe or instrument using the 
hitervsls of such a scale, is said to be toned ormoduUted 
In pure erjuet temperament So long as these tones only 
are used, no further adjustment to necessary. Butlfmoo- 
Qlatioo be attempted, so that some other tone than the 
original one beooraes the key-note^ oneor more intercalary 
tonee are required, and the relative pitch of some of the 
original tones has to be altered. To fit an Imtnimentfor 
varied modulations, therefore, either a laive number of 
•eparate tonee must be provided for, or the pitch of some 
of them must be slightly modified, so that a single tone may 
serve equally well for either of two or more tonee whose 
pttohea are theoreticslly different This subject Is neoes- 
sarliy of great practieal importance in the construction 
«f keyboard-instruments, like the pianoforte and the or- 
gan. Until comparatively recently such instruments were 
toned in mean-hne or meetitome temperament so called 
because based on the use of a standard whole stop or 
mean tone, which is an interval bslf-way between a greater 
and a lass major second (see SMMmdi.se^, and tonsil. This 
sUndard was applied to the tuning of twelve digitals to 
the ^ve~namely, a 01 0, % B, V,¥% O, OC A ^ 
and B; and provided for hsmonlous effects only in the 
keys (^slities) of 0, F, O, A vui major, and of 0, 
O, and A minor. Other tonaUties presented an intolerable 
devUtioD from pure temperament, which was called the 
^^wolf." As the demand for graato freedom of modula- 
tion increased, various plans were tried for nsliig more 
than twrive digitals to toe octave, or for distributing the 
wolf " more equally. The result of the latter effort is 
the qrstem of sgual or sten temperamentf first advocated 
by J. 8. Bach early in the eighteenth oentui^, though not 
anivarsaUv adopted until the middle of the nuietoento can- 
toiy, in which the standard interval is the mean semitoite 
— tost 1% the twelfth part of an ootave. ThU dfstrlbutsa 
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The benefits of the system in the way of providing asim- 
pie keyboard tor marie in many tonalities are largriy 
counterbalanced by the constant aetorioratlon of the sense 
of pure intonation on the part of thoee who use instru- 
ments toned in this compromise temperament. This an* 
mlstakable diaadvautage, reinforced hy the fact that k^- 
board-instruments are much used in ooid unction with the 
voice and with instruments of free intonation, like the 
violin, in which a just temperament is to be expected, has 
led to many new expwiments wito keyboards of mow 
than twelve digitals to the octave, but without any result 
suitable for general adoption. Temperaments are some- 
times known by various technical names, usually desig- 
nating the Interval chosen as a unit of measurement, such 
as eommahe, eekUite, etc — OhOlerlO or blllimi tomptr- 
ament, a temperament which in its typical forms presents 
a swartoy oomplerion, dark hair and eyes, wril developed 
muBoulatow, stwngth of vital organs, and strong passions 
with tenacity of purpose.— XjmplUltto tempentmoil 
a temperament widen in its typloal forms presento a pallid 
skin, flabby muscles, and stnp^shness of vital, voluntary, 
and mentsl action.— NaZTOlU tempemnoiEi, a tempw- 
ament which in its typical forms presents delicate fea- 
tures, frequent quick pulse, irritabuity of vital functions^ 
and alertness of inina and body.— Bimgninb tanpCTh- 
m«nt, s temperament which In its typical forms presents 
s brllliuit complexion, activity of the olwulstlon and res- 
piration, ardent, not always persistent emotiona, activity 
of mind and enterprise, somewhat lacking in tenacity.— 
To Mt the temperunent. flee eeti, v t 
temperament (tem'p^r-^ment), v. t. [< tern- 
peramenty n.] To constitute as regards tem- 
perament. 

Men aw not to the same degree ten^feramented, for there 
aw multitudes of men who live to objeotsquiteoutof them, 
as to politics, to trade, to letters or an art, unhindered by 
any influence of constitution. JBmereon, Woman. 

temperamental (tem^ptr-a-men't^l), a. [< 
temperament + -al.] Of or pertaining to tem- 
perament. 

Few overcome their tempertmental inclinations. 

iSKr T. Broume, Clirist Mor., iU. 22. 

Undoubtedly thoe U a temperamental courage, a war- 
like blood, which loves a fight, does not feel itself except 
in a qusrr^ as one sees in wsaps^ or ante or cooks, or cats. 

JBmereon, Courage. 

temperamentally (tem^p6r-f^men^tel-i), adv. 
In temperament; as rega:^ temperament. The 
Centuryy XX. 89. 

temperance (tem'p^r^s), n. [Early mod. E. 
also temperaunoe; < ME. temperance, < OF. tem- 
perance, temprance, F. tempSrance ss Pr. tem- 
pranea as Sp. templansa, temperancia ns Pg. tem- 
peran^ ss It. tempranea, < L. temperanUa, mod- 
eration, sobriety, < temperan{t-)e, ppr. of tom- 
nerare, moderate, temper: see temperantJ] 1. 
Moderation; the observance of moderation; 
temporateness. 

True sentiment is emotion ripened by a dow ferment of 
the mind and quaUfled to an agreeable temperance by that 
taste which is the conscience of polite society. 

Lowell, Among my Books, 1st ser., p. 86S. 
Particnlariy— (o) Habitoal moderation in regard to the 
indulgence of the natural appetites and passions: restrain- 
ed or moderate indulgence , abstinence from all violence 
or excess, from inordinate or unseasonable Indnlgenee, 
or from the use or pursuit of anything Inlnrious to moral 
or physical well-being: sobriety, frugality: mm, temper^ 
anee lu eating and drinking ; temperanee in the indul- 
gence of Joy or grief; in a narrower sense, moderation in 
the use of aloonolle llquow, aa bevertgee ; cw, in a still 
narrower sense aa used by its advocates, entlw abstinenoe 
from such liquors : In this sense also used attrlbutively : 
as, a temperanee society ; Miengteranee hotel , Mtemperanoe 
lecture. 

If thou well observe 

The rule of —Not too moob, by temperanee taught. 

In what thou eat'it and drink’st , eeeklng from thmioe 

0ne Donrishmeot, noyduttonons delight; . . . 

fio msyst thou live ; tui, like ripe frolt, thou drop 

Into uiy mother’s lap. Milton, P. L., m. 681. 

When the Cheldean Monarchy fell, the Perrians, who 
wew the sword in God's right hand, wew eminent for no- 
**'thlng mow than their great teenperance and frugality. 

SminffJteH, Bermona, 1. x. 

Many a day did he fast^many a yeer did he refrain from 
wine , but when he did eat, it was vmracionsly ; when he 
did drink winc^ it was oopiously. He could praotlse ab- 
stinence, but not temperanee. 

SoeweO, Johnson, March, 178L 
(6) Moderation of passion; self-resUiint ; self-control; 
calmness. 

And oalmd his wrath with goodly eemMranes. 

Speneer, IT Q.» I* ▼Ut M. 

In the very torwnt, tempest, and, w I may say, the 
whirlwind of passion, you must acqube and beget a Imi- 
peranee, that may give it smoothneie. 

Shak., Hemlet ill- 2. 8. 
2t. The act of tempering or miidxig; tcrapera- 
meiit. 

The . . . mutuall coniunction and lust tmperamee at 
... two stodyee. Sir T. JRyat, The Govemour, ifi. 24. 

8f, Moderate degree of temperature; equal 
state. 

And In your bed lye not to nor to oolde, but ia a 
tempo rau me, BaheHBoak(B. S. T. B.X P> 2M. 

4t. Temperature. 


It [the island] most nssdsbaef aubHa tender, and dsH- 
cate wsp s r ni i s a . Mtoh, Tempest, it 1. 41 

TiuniMraiiDe liiiltL a hotel in which no intoxieariag 
UqSwaweitopSSnotte 

peraiM mevtoMl • *ooial or jMiflcal ntovemeni M 
mg for ite objew the restototlon or abolttlOn of the uae of 
alcoholic Uquors ae bevenigea.- TMBpanutoe ieola^* 
an aaaociatfoa formed tor the purpose la vantmmg 
drunkenness. Tbs beak on which these assootauons have 
been formed has been that of aa engagement on theoart 
of each member to abatain from the exoearive or habitual 
uae of tntoxleatlDg Uquora. But, alnee the moat atrletly 
limited uae of intoxioanta aa bevmagea la oondsnmad by 
many aocial retormera, thk name haa bSan va» genarally 
applied to or aaaumed by, aaaoelattooB which are nraro 
correctly aerignatod total ahetin moe eoatetiee. MgyiL 1, («) 
Ahettnenee, Bomety, etc. fiee u Ss f et uf a u s u ss i . 

temperaaert (tem'pto>^-fii), n, [As temper^ 
anee (see -<w)* J Temperance. 

tempermatt, o. [MB. ^temperant, ten^aunt^ < 
OF. temperant, F. temptrant m It. ^perante 
BB Pg. tomperaiito,< L. temperem(t-)8, ppr. of tom- 
^mrarc, moderate, temper: see tomjJIw*, temper^ 
ate.] Moderate; temperate. 

Northwards in nlaoee bote, in iriaoea oolde 
Southward, end tsnworaftnt InlBst and West 

J^adiut, HuSbondrle (B. E. T. S.X P- 6. 

tempmte (tem^pSr^t), a. [< ME. temperate ss 
F. lenmM ss Sp. templado m Pg. temprado, tem- 
peraao, < L. temperatue, pp, of temperate : see 
temper. Gf. teniae.] 1. Moderate; showing 
moderation; not excessive, lavish, or Inordi- 
nate. 

And what you fancy to bestow on him, 

Be not too lavish, uae a temperate bounty. 

B. Jenson, Staple of News, ti. 

Let not the government of the plantation depend UMn 
too many oounsellonand undertakera in the country that 
planteth, bat upon a temperate number. 

Bacon, FlantatkmeCed. ISgTX 


Bain-aoanted eglantine 

rril-woolM Sun. 

Endymlon, I. 


Gave temperate aweete to that ww-wooii 
Keate, 


In these (early FWnoh Pointed oapltalsl alone !• perfeoi 
structural adaptation Joined with the huhest and most 
temperate grace. C. B. Jfoorv,Qothio Architecture, p. 20S. 
More especially —(a) Moderate as regards the indalg«Qcc 
of the appetites or deriws, abstemious; sober; eooti- 
nent as, temperate In eating ; temperate habits. 

He that U temperate fleeth pleasures voluptuous. 

iSfr T. The Qovernour, iil IS. 

If he be insatiable in plunder and revenge^ shall wepasa 
it by because in meet and drink be is temperatet 

Maeaulay, Convenations between Cowley end Milton. 

(6) Not violent or extravagant In the nee of language; 
oelm; measured; dlspaarionate: ea, ateunperatc dlaooune. 


The sentence of the board of generals which condemned 
Andrd remainib and no doonmentconldbemowlompcrak 
or better reasoned. Leeky, Bng. in IBtb Cent, xiv. 

2. Not swayed by passion; calm; self-con- 
tained; self-restrained ; not extreme in opin- 
ions. 

Wbanne the Rowdon bad hard hym eqery dele^ 
Withynne a while he was right temperate. 

^ Oenerydee^ E.T. 8 XI im. 

The temperate man dellteth in nothynge ooninuye to 
reason. Sir T. Blyot, The Governoor, iU. 20i 

Who can be wise,amaaed, tenmerate and fortons, 
Loyal and nentru in a momentf 

Shak., Macbeth, H 8. IIA 
Peaces lady t pause, or be more tenmerate. 

Skak.,K.Mii,iLl.JM. 

8. Proceeding from temperance; moderate. 

Be [Biohard Baxter) brionged to the mildest and most 
tampmete seotlon of the Punam body. 

Maeauiay, Hiat. Bug., tv. 

4. Moderate in respect of temperature ; not lia- 
ble to excessive heat or cold; mild: specifical- 
ly, noting certain sones of the earth’s surface. 
When temperate beat effends not with extremea. 

Haller ami JPerd, Sun’s Beriing Iv* 1. 
They said they came to an Island of a very femp er ok 
Air, where they look'd upon it as the greatest Indeoeney 
in the World to cover their Bodies. 

M* BaOey, tr, of Colloquies of Brasmui, L 870. 

6. In iNrisic, same as tempered.. 

SOi m the Mrti of the earth 1;^ betwaan 

and the polar riroiea where the climate Is cooler 

between the tropics and warmer than Within ttia wdtr 
circles. The north temperate eom is the apeioa toonided 
between the tropio cl Cancer and thd arctlomrole; and the 
sMitk fsnmarato aane, that between the troplQ cl Oaprioorn 
and the antaretlc circle. Bee •Mw.wiyik 1-4 M ode ra te , 
Temperate. Saemediratf. 

ta]|iimnt6t(tem’ptor4t),r.l. l<h. temperatnij 
pp. of tmparare^ modiiCy, temper: see tempeff v.] 
To temper; moderate. 

In heaven and earih tlris power baaitty hath -*• 

It inflamci tempnraaoaaM temPrmee wpdBu 

Manton and BarMed, Xnaatlate Ooontaaa, t 

Sometimee te mp a tat e d by the oomiortabla wlnda to 
which it liaa opes. SjWMfrs, Travallcab ^74 


tfmp«ntMr ads. 

ate maimer or degree, (a^i 


In a temper- 
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I|ov«ioo4wtii% 


I WMboat ov«tuiadiiteMio6 tii Mittiig» drinklnf^ or th« 

luco; ftlMmlMuilr; lOMnir* 

M tifetamaltpi^of blBMTvIoatfwoattordrink; to 
ttbotiii w >* nrt i l^ ,tmdMtttyb<»tpmerrdhetlth. 

*/«r, Tayh/r, 

( 0 ) Without Tiolonoe or oxtmvtfMet; diapMolonAtoly: 
MOnilir; ladotoly. 

proceed to what you would 
Thai flolently redreM, 8Mt,t Cor., Ul- L 810. 

t«iii»0rftt01l6ii (tem'pM The state 

or oaaraoter of beins texnperate. speoiflofliiy — (o) 
ModcMtIofi; freedom from exoeN: at, tempefoteneM of 
lAilgaase. (k) Doe control of the natural appetltea or de* 
slraa^, imnperaiiee: eohriety. (e) Oalmneas; ledateneM; 

a uautmlty of mind, (d) Freedom from ezceecive heat or 
Id: ai,thetiimMrafeiMi»of aoltmate. 
temperatlFe (tem'pdr-4-tiv), a. [< LL. tempera- 
serring to moderate, < L. temperare, tem- 
per ; see temper.] Having the power or quality 
of tempering. 

tempmtlir6(tem'p^r-|-t$r),n. [<OF.fempero- 
tiere (also *temperwre^ > M£. temperure\ F. tern- 
p4ratwre « Pr. tempradwra as Bp. tentpladura 
s Pg. tetnperaiuraj tempratura s It. tempera- 
iurat < L. temperatwray due measure, proportion, 
composition, or quality, temper, temperament, 
temj^rature, < temperarcy moderate, temper: 
see temper. Cf. tes^erure.] If. Mixture, or 
that which is produi^ by mixture: a com- 
pound. 

Slade a fcmperatwrr of hraii and Iron together. 

HoUand. 

A proper tempmOmn at fear and lore. Abp, Mwr. 

2. Oonstitution ; state; temperament. 

The heet oompoattlon and tempemtw* la to hare open* 
neaa in fame and opinion, aeoreoy in habit 

Aoeon, Simnlatlon and Diaaimulation (ed. 1887). 

8t. Moderation ; freedom from passions or ex- 


tain than it doet at the aeaahore, and ... toe melta at 
the tame iemperutiifv in all parta of the woitd. 

Matn^y Heat, p. 88. 

Ow aematlons of (emserature vary oonalderably accord* 
log to the **iabJeotiveNiinUwmeiw«. 

J. SuUy, Ottttinea of FqrohoL, p 187. 
7 . S|>eoiftcally, the thermal element of weather 
orelimate. if the whole aorface of the earth were either 
Irad or water, and pwfectly homogeneona, there would be 
me aame temperature at every point on the aame latitude, 
but in the caae of an entire land aorface the difference of 
tw^pwatoxe^^Mn the^uaUarand ^e pcde, and conae- 

, In 

locean% the 

temperature gradlenta between ^e equator and the pole 
on the oontinenta are aomewbat aa th^y would be in the 
caae of an entire land aorface, while mi the ocean they 
are aomewhat aa on an entire water auilaoe^ and conae- 
quently the temperature gradlenta on the former are 
1 the latter: hence thwe are dlfferencea 


tilllMrl]|g<iyraUM)6(tem^pdr-ing A 

fuxoAoeaoapted for the uuiform heating of ar- 
tioles which are to be tempered. 
tcmpaxillg-OTCll (tem'n6r-ing-i»r'’n), n. In 
gloM-manttf., an atnaeaUug-oven used after the 
melting-oven. 

temparmg-W'hgtl (tem'pdr-lng-hwdl), n. An 
apparatus for mixing and tempering clay for 
use in brick-making, etc. it conaiat§ of a heavy 
eaat-tron wheel tnoTiog In adronlar pit, and ao geared that 
it alternately approacnea the oentral pivot and reoedea 
from it 

temperoiiref, n. See temperure. 
tempar-flcrew (tem'pdr-skrd), n. X. In weU- 
borinffy the connecting-link between the work- 
ing-beam and the cable, which is let out as fast 
as the drill penetrates the rock, so as to regu- 


s ready 

under oU-dtrriek, 

2. A set-screw the point of which bears against 
an object or a bearing, and serves to adjust it. 
K H, Knight, 

tempemret. n, [ME., also temperowre, tem- 
prurcy < OF. *ten\perurey < L. temperalnira, due 


In that proud port which her ao goodly graoeth . . . 

Moat goodly t 0 inp 0 rmtur 0 ye mmr deaery. 

ap 0 n 0 $r, Sonneia, xliL 
A diflioult thing it la for any man that la rich not to aub* 
mit hla minde ana affection vnto hia money , and, paaaing 
many a Croaaua in wealth, to beare a modeat tempenUurs 
with Numa. Heffwoody Hierarchy of Angela, p. 690. 

4t. Temper, as of metals. 

The dne Umptraltan of stiff ateeL 

BaUandy tr. of Flutarch, p. 96. 

6t. Temperateness ; mildness. 

Thia terltoiy being lA mylc from the ahoare. lor picas- 
antneat of acat«L for tunpanUun at climate^ fertility of 
aoyle,and comoalticof the Baa ... is not to be excelled 
by any other whataoeuer. 

Quoted in Capt. John amith^M Worka L 87. 

6. The state of a substance with regard to sensi- 
ble heat; the degree or intensity of the sensible 
heat of a body. Primarily the eonoeptlon of tempera- 
ture it baaed on the different aenaatlona produced by bodies 
when termed Act; leoma, or odd; the bouer body being said 
to have the higher temperature. Again two bodiea are aaSd 
to have the aame tttnperature when, by being placed in 
contact^ ueitber la heMed or coded by the otber. But 
these oonceptlona are relativa The abaolote ^yaleal 
condition Implied by temperature depends npon the na- 
ture of heat Heat being considered to be molecular mo- 
tion. temperature (or the degree of heat) la the expression 
of the vef^ty of me motion. The aftaoliife aoola qf tem- 
pfratera reoogniaea thia p rope rt y, sa^ preeanres it in 
numartoal measorea which are proportional to the aqnare 
oftheeorreapondlng molecular vetodtlea. That tempera- 
tore has the aame cUmonatona aa heat The otaoiuto eero 
qf iemp 0 rei¥f 0 is the pdnt at which moleonlar motioo 
ceaaaa and all heat vaniihea. This point Is oomppted to 
be at —878* on the centigrade scale. Sir W. Tbomaon 
has ahowo that the ohangee in either vdnme or pressure 
of an ideal gas would a^ve an abadnte aoale of tempera^ 
tore which would give tme ralativc meaanrea of abaolate 
amounti of hast In this eyatem the temperatore e it dc- 
ffnad by the equaHoo JSmhy in which H ia the aveiage 
kineUc aneigy per moleonle of a perfeot gaa which haa 
NyA taupmitarc, and k a constant This is called the 
thermot^riuaDlc deffnltlon of temperature. It should be 
noted that tempet mtur ea of aotuia maaaea of matter, when 
on tui aoale, are true relative meaaurea of the 
• ti eo iu te amounti of host which they contain ao fSr as 
lha mae^ hast of the bodiea remains conetant In 
ptnom temperature le meeanred by the ohangea pro* 
ittoed hi jraSa by heat and thermometry ie the luam- 
mantel ate amplo:^ Ixporimenta show that Hie al^ or 
ga^^hawnomesW approxUnatea moat doacly to the ther- 
poteaamio reMiremcnVteat ito indloatlona ehall bear a 
relad idrgkeeaaai tacramenta of hast Intba 
ttgtt natetwe^ tho uonMl marcnrial therroometer^ppa- 
ahliSi degree, and the email de- 
pttturaa of %^i&*loiia Sam the Uneitf tew tove Im 

mometeie dimar mote or leas widetoin their Indloatlona 
snd It la important to note thi* with- 
out ito Uiefmwmujw ooncaatlon Uie deflnittmi at 
tempeMtnre te dttiudsiit on tbepiteieiaar Inateument or 
ttitw pmpicyek Itejto meaeurement After conelidai^ 
the 2im^Mteeeoile and its absolute mo, it will 

jtewtrtopl Iw a f e aitoiea onitoee eoalea have only a rel^ 
Twnot be Boade to serve in anyth- 


greater than on t 

of tempemtnre on Uie same latttnde in dlflermit longl- 
tudea, and temperature gradlenta arise between regions 
of land and regions of water. Aa a reanlt of these diver- 
sifying conditions, the mean aea-level temperature can be 
expressed as a function of latltnda and longitude only by 
mnpirical methoda, and by utilising a large maaa of ob- 
served data. The diminution of temperalnre with alti- 
tnde la a further variation that can often bo Indepen- 

dently tnaied. measure, temper, temperature : ’see tempera- 

8. InpAy^l,andpa^ol.,the degTeeof heat of Tempering; temperament. 

The tempruri at the moxtere 
Was miM at lyoonr wonder dere. 

Jtom, qfthi Jim, 1. 4177. 
An other anohe as Arione, 

Whidhe had an harpe of anohe tsmpntrg 
. . . that he the beatea wilde 
Made of hia note tame and mUde. 

Goufer, Conf. Amant, Frol. (JUohardmm,) 

temp^ (tern 'pest), n. [< ME. tempeety tempaetey 
< OF. tempeetCy F. tempeie as Pr. tempeeta (< L. 
as if *tempe8fa; of. tempeetuey adj.) sa Bp, tem- 
peetad as Pg. tempeeiade sa It. tempeetdy < L. tem- 
pe8ta(t-)Sy time, esp. time with respect to phys- 
ical conditions, weather, and spocificadly had 
weather, a storm or tempest, hence also com- 
motion, ^tarbanoe,< temjHis (tempor-y tempo$-)y 
time : see temporal^,'] 1. Avery violent storm ; 
an extensive current of wind, rushing with great 
velocit^y and violence, and commomy attended 
with rain, hail, or snow ; a furious gale ; a hurri- 
oane. 

Whan thel in eae wene beat to ly ve^ 

They ben with UmpuL alle fordi^e. 

Horn, qf Me Rm, 1. 8788. 
What at lint was called a gnat, the same 
Hath now a stonn’% anon a Umpm ’0 name 

ikmne, The Storm. 


•ohitelteMa. SteMw 


a living body, especially of the human body. 
It is usually taken, climoally, in the axilla, un- 
der the tongue, or in the rectum. 

The pnlae^ respiration, and tamperaiure may Improve. 

J. M. Carnochan, C)p«ratlve Snrgery, p. 896. 
Absolutt temperature, seecteointo— Abshlntesero 
of temperature. Seedef 6 and ateoftite.— Animal tem- 
peratiue, the temperature of an animal, which in cold- 
Dloodad anbnala is but slightly above that of their snr- 
ronndinga, bat in warm-blo^ed animals la maintained at a 
more or leas constant pointconaiderably above that of their 
anrrotindinga. In the latter it la nnoer the ccMitrol of a 
nervous (thermotaxlo) raeohanism, and la dependent on 
the coordinated regulaUon of the production of heat by 
vital metatxdlam (thermogeneals) and the loaa of heat 
by oonductlon, to radiation, by ev^Kwatton, and other- 
wise (thermolysis). The tempenture of a man in health, 
taken in the month or axilfa, varies from abont 96* to 
W* F. Temperature above this is called pyretria . — Orlt- 
lotl temperature. Same as erUieal jxiSnf <8X Sea un- 
der crfMeoi — Meui temperature, e mean for any given 
period of air-temperaturea systematically obaervM each 
day at a given place, or, without reference to time, the 
mean of a aeries of temperatore observations extendtiw 
ov«r a long number of years. The latter is. more apeotn- 
oally, the mean annual temperaiun, and la toe avenge of 
aMteeaofannnalmeana The annual mean for any year Is 
nsoally taken aa the average of all toe monthly meant : 
toe monthly mean is toe average of the daily maana , and 
toe daily mean is obtained from some oombtnation of in- 
dividual obeervatlona.— Pi m r s e temperstUTS gsnih 
aiowe goQ nnsoffua. 

t6mper»ture-»lana(tem'p6r-i^tui^a-lttnn^), n. 
An adjustable apparatus for indicating auto- 
matically the vanatdon from a certain point of 
the temperature of the place where it is fixed. 
tempmtorp-OlirFP (tem'pCr-H^kSrv), n. A 
curve exhibiting the variations of temperatnre 
during a given period. 

tempeifid (tem^pSrd), a, 1. Having a certain 
temper or disposition; disposed: often used in 
composition: as, a good-temjiered man. 

When was my lord ao much nngantly iempar^d, 

To atop bis ears against admonisbmentT 

Shak,, T. and C., v. A 1. 

Iioath was he to move 

Item the imprtnted conch, and, when he did, 

Twaa with slow, languid paces, and face hid 
In muffling handa lk> teiniwr'd^ out he stray’d. 

KeatM, Bndymlon, il. 

2. In masto, noting an instrument, scale, or in- 
terval that is tuned in accordance with some 
other temperament than just or pure tempera- 
ment, sjMcifioaUy one tuned in equal tempera- 
ment. Bee temperament 5,-^Tamned Olaji clay 
prepared for moldlitf by moiaaenlng and kneading — Tsm- 
PSI^«01U aadlfilS, in briek’mawaf., one at a olsss of 
machines by which tempered or moistened day Is molded 
Into bricks or toea—Tttnpersd tfUuSk Scepteas. 
tfimppredljr (tem^pSra-li), adv. In a tempered 
manner. 

temporsr (tem'pAr-tor), N. [< temper 4* -eri.] 
One who or that which tempers, in any sense. 

They are wetehid out in quantitlec of abont 80 lbs., 
which contain from 850,000 to 600^000 needles, and are 
oarried In boxes to the fa w yar e r. CTra, Diet, m. 410. 

It is toedntar cf toe toniwrtr to see toatsnflldient water 
is Id to the dsy to soak It 

C, T, Dofdt, Bricks and TUes, p. IIA 

,, __i'pSr-ing), n, [Verbal n. of tem- 
L. The process of giving to ai^ metal 
' hardness and eiasticitv. Bee tem- 
per, 9. Also called awnedUng, — 2. In mushCy 
tke act, process, or result of tuning an instru- 
ment, scale, or interval in accordance with 
some other temperament than just or pure 
temperament, especially with equal tempera- 
ment. Bee tesipCfHisicfir, 5. 


2. A violent tumult or commotion; ^rturba- 
tion ; violent agitation : as, a tempest of the pas- 
sions ; a popular or political tempest. 

The tompMf In my mind 
Doth from my senses take all feeling else 

/SAak.,Xear, lit 4. lA 


Save what beats toere. 


Atempest in a tea-pot,agreatdistarbanoeover a small 
matter. Biltea. 1. Bvrrieane, etc. See tefiufS. 
tempest (tem'pest), v, [< ME. tempesteny < OF. 
tempesteTy F. tempSter = Pr. Bp. tempestar s 
Pg. tempestear =r It. tempestare, storm; from 
the noun.] I. trans. To disturb violently, as 
by a tempest; rouse; throw into a state of 
commotion; agitate. 

TtmptA thee noght al croked to redresses 
In trust of hir that tonietb as a baU. 

Chmmr, Troth, L A 
Fart huge of bulk, 

Wallowing unwieldy, enonnoaa in thdr gait, 
Ternpm toe ocean. MUton, F. L., vii. 41A 

Yoor last letters betray a mind . . . temptSOd np by a 
toonsand various passions. 

OofdimfM, ettisen of the World, xlvlt 

n. %ntrans. To descend as a tempest; be 
tem^stuous; storm. [Bare.] 

And, by their excess 
Of cold in virtue^ and oroaa heat in vice, 

Thunder and temped on those learned heada, 

Whom Cwaar with sttoh honour doth advance. 

B, Joneon, Foetaater, v. 1. 

tempestarlaaCtem-pes-t&'ri-an), n. A sorcerer 
who professed to raise tempests by magical 
arts. Bingkamy Antiquities, xvi. 5. 
tempastrbMtan (tem’pest-bS^tn), a, 
or disturbed by or as by a tempest. 

In the calm harbour of whose gentle breast 
soul m^ safely rest 
Dfyden, ' 


Beaten 


Aurengsebe, 1 1 
tempaittvst (tem'pes-tiv), a. [< OF, •tempesUf 
as Bp. Pg. It. tempestieoy < L. tempesUvus, timely, 
seasonaDle, opportune, < tempestae, time: see 
temptet] Timely; seasonable. 

This dsspised and dejected abrub . . . was left stand- 
ing alone, neither obacured from the comfortable beama 
of too Sunne, nor conered Item the obearefnU and tern- 
P 0 §tim showras of toe Heanona. 

Bspweed, Hteraroby cf Angela P> 688. 



tempaitlTely 

tempestiTalyf (tem'pd8>tiT-li), odt?. Season- 
. ably. 

Daiiclnfr is a pleasant reoreatton of body and mind, if 
temp$HHve(y used. Burton, Anat of Mol., p. 490. 

tempestlTityf (tem-pe«-tiv7-ti), «. [« Sp. 
tempeiftmfUui = Olt. wmimHvitd, < L. iempeaU- 
rtfo{U)Sf timoliness, seasonablenesR, < Umpesti- 
vu», timely, seasonable: see tempesUne,’] Sea- 
hoimbleiiess. 

Since tlieir dispersion, and habitation in oonntriea whose 
constitutions admit not such of harvests, . . . 

thei e will be found a £treat dispanty in their observations. 

Svr T Brtmme, Vulg. Err., vi. 8. 

tempest-tossed, tempest-tost (tem^pest-tost), 
<7. Tossed by or as by a tempest. 

Tliough his bark cannot be lost, 

Yet it shall be t4m]^-toot, 

Shak^t Uaebeth, L 8. 2!i. 

tempestuous (tem-pes'td-us), o. [< OF. tern- 
pestueujCf F. temp^tueux r=r Pr. tempestuos^ tern- 
peatos s=s Sp. Pg. ti^mpestwMio *= It. tempestono^ < 
liL. tempi stuosuAf stormy, turbulent, < L. tern- 
pisfas, tem]»est: see tempest.'] 1, Very stormy; 
turbulent; rough with wind; stormy: as, a tern- 
peetuoue night. Also used figuratively. 

We had now very tempeotxmu Weathw, and exoeasivo 
Ratna, which so swdl'd the River that it overflowed Its 
Banks , so that we had much ado to keep our Ship safe 
Vamjner, Voyages, I. 360 
Her looks grow black as a tempeotuaw wind. 

JDrydmit Indian Emperor, Iv. 4 
nigh in his hall, rook'd in a chair of state, 

The king with bis tempatwm* council sate. 

Drydon, tr. of iWld’s Epistles, xi. 76. 

8. Subject to fits of stormy passion ; imjietu- 
ous. 

Bruno was passionate, tempeotuout, and weak. Ouida. 

tempestuously (tem-pes^tiVus4i), adv. In a 
temjiestuous manner; wi!h great violence or 
commotion; turbulently. 
tempestuousness (tem-pes'tu-us-nes), n. The 
state or character of being tempestuous ; stor- 
miness; turbulence. 

templar (tem'pisu*), w. [Formerly also templet , 
< ME. tcmplere ’= B, tempehcr = G. templet^ < 
OF. (and F.) tempher « Pr. templier = Sp. Pg. 
templano = It. tempterCf < MTi. iempUmus^ a 
templar, prop, adj., < L. templum, a temple: see 
temple^. 1 
order, 

of the Temple, from the early headquj 
the order in the OuBaders’ palace at Jerusalem 
(the so-ealled temple of Solomon). The order was 
founded at Jenisalem about 1118, and was confirmed to 
the Pope in 1188. Its special aim was proteoUon to pil- 
grtms on the way to the noly shrines, and the distinguish- 
tog garb of the knights was a white mantle with a red 
croas. The order took a leading part to the o«jnduct of 
the Crusades, and simead rapidlj^, a^uiring great wealth 
* *, and other coun- 

. twereJemsa* 

lem. Acre, and Cyprus, and its European headquarters was 
a foundation callM the Temple, then just outside of Paris. 
The members were oompoeed of knights, raen-st-arms, 
and chaplains , they were grouped in oommanderies, with 
a preceptor at the head of et^ province^ and a grand 
master at the head of the order. The Templars were ac- 
cused of heresy, ImmoraUiy. and other offenses by Philip 
IV of France In 1807, and the order was suppressed by 
the Council of Vienne in 1818. 

In thst Temple duellen the Knyghtes of the Temple, 
that weren wont to be dept Temple; and that was the 
loundacioun of here Ordre. MandevUU, Travels, p 88. 

2. A student of the law, or a lawyer, so called 
from having chambers in the Temple in London. 
8ee tempk^j 5. 

The reader cannot but observe what pains I have been 
at to polishing the style of my book to the greatest exact- 
ness : nor have 1 been less diligent In reflntog the orthog- 
raphy by spelling the words In the very same manner aa 
they are pronounced by the chief pgttems of politeness at 
court, at levees, at assemblies, at ptoy-houses, at the prime 
vislUng places, by young tomplers, and by genilemeti-eom- 
monen of both unlversltlea, who have Uved at least a 
twelvemonth in town, and kejpt the best company. 

Sunifl, Polite Convermuon, Int 
The Whigs answered that It was idle to apply ordinary 
roles to a country in a state of revointlon ; that the great 
question now depending was not to t>e decided by the saws 
of pedantic Templan. Macaulay, HiA Eng., x. 

Good Templar, a member of the Hiidetyof Good Tern 
* , organised If 


and tnfluenoe in Spain, France^ £tiglan<l ani 
tries to Europe Its chief seats in the East 


def. 1. (b) See knkht 
tumplar (tem'pfftr), a. [< LL. templans, of or 
pertainiug to a temple, \ L. templum^ temple ; 
sec temple^.] Of, pertaining to, or performed 
in a temple. [Kare.] 

Solitary, family, and tempktr devotion. Coleridge. 

teniplate (tem'plAt), n. Same as tempku 
temple^ (tem^l), n. [< ME. temple^ < AS. tempi, 
tempel = D. G. Sw. Dan. tempel m OF, (and F.) 
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temple 

plum, an open space) 

a consecrated place, a temple, prob. for *tmu^ 
pie ‘ 


tmfiUr 


: Bp. Pg. tmplo St It. tmpio, < L. fem- 
he circuit of the heavens, 


The true Christtati . . . 1cm the flpoo^ tiadar whctovia 
tmrpie, at whether altor he icay fina thani. 

fl|idmatoifl)l,toLkdyBoUttid,^ 


Itm, akin to Gr. r/^rvof, a piece of ground cut or 4 • Metaphorically, ^y p^e In which the di- 
marked off, a sacred inolosure, < trpvetv. rauelv, vine presence epectaliy remaea. 


marked off, a sacred inolosure, < rrpvetv^ rapeiVf 
cut (see temenos).] 1. An edifice dedicated to 
the service of a deity or deities, and connected 
with a system of worship. The most celebrated and 
architecturally perfect of the andeiit temples were those 
of the Greeks, as that of Zeus at Olympia, that of Athena 
Farthenosfthe Parthenon) at Athens, and that of Amllo at 
Delphi, The form ordinarily given to classical temples was 


Know ye not that yonr body is the 
GhcNit which Is in you, which ye have 
not your ownf 


tmnalec 


d the Hob 
‘ end ye an 
Oor. vi lA 



My chamber were no temple, my body were no UmpU, 
except God came to it Donne, Sennons, iv. 

0. [CGD*] The name of two semi-monastic estab- 
lishments of the middle ages, one in Itondon, 
the other in Paris, occupied oy the Knights Tem- 
plars. The Temple Ohuitdi, london, is the only part d 
either establishment now existing. On the ilte of the 
London Temple the two Inns of Court called the Middle 
‘Ini 


die Temple, which have the 


Graek 1 etuple LhaErsm Uiustratlng the constniction and arrange- 
ment of tne Doric temple of Athena, .Cigina. 

.f . atereobate stylobate. C. C, columns of peristyle Aiotenor 

colunuiH nf cella £, ci^tal of column t A, abacus . f. echinus . J, 
bypotracheliutn F, entablature t *, architrave t A frfexe, c, cor 
nice . ff, triglyuh , r, metope / mutulei . jr. rtfula with gutter. O, 
ncrotenum N, H, portions of the pediment. 7. /, walls of cella. 
A', K, hypothetical apertures m Out roof for the adtiiUshm of light to 
the cella 

that of a rectangle, but sometimes the construction was 
circular, or even of irregular plan. Vitruvius divides tem- 
ples into eight kinds, according to the arrangement of their 
c^ilumns namely, temples in an/M (see artfa IX prosfyfe, a>n- 
‘ ' >, peripteral, dipteral, jmudodipte^, hyjteUtrtti, 


^ .. . ruetyie, diaetyk, and arooetfde 
legard to the numlw of columns In front, as trtraetgle, 
hexaiftyle, oetadtyle, and detaetyle (See those words.) Cir- 
cular temples are known as fnmuipteral, with or without 
a cella. The temples of ancient Egypt are impressive 
from their great size and from the number and masa 
of the pillars ordinarily introduced to thuir construe- 
tioii , those of India are remarkable for the elaborate- 
noiis of their plan and <devation, and the lavlshiiess of 
their soulptured decoration Bee also cuts under dip 
feral, eella, monopteran, oetaetyU, patdheon, opidhodatnoe, 
and proetyle 

In this connection the term ** bouse of God*' has quite 
a different irnise from that which we connect with it when 
we apply it to a Christian place of worship. A tmple is 
nut a meeting-place for worshippers , for many ancient 
temples wm^ open only to xniest^ and as a general rule 
the altar, which was tiie true place of worship, stood not 
within the house but before the door. The temjle is the 
dwelling-house of the deity to which It Is consecrated, 
whose presence is marked by a statue or other sacred sym- 
bol , and In It his sacred treasures, the gifts and tribute 
of his worshippers, are kept, under the charge of his at- 
piiests. JEneyc. Iirii„Y±LlL 165 


tendants or pi 

2. Therelij 

There were 

and 

npio of ^ 
the temple of Herod. The first was built by Solomon, and 
WHS destroyed by Nebuchadnexsar about 586 a a The 
second was built by the Jews on their return from the 
captivity (about 587 a C.X und was pilhmed or partially 


Jews in Jerusalem. 

.. buildings successively erected to the 

same spot and entitled, from the names of their builderu 
the temple of Solmnc^the temple of Zerubhabel, and 


re the right of (^ing eandidatss tc 
the degree of barrister. The Temple in Farit was the prU< 
on of liouls XVI. and the royal family during their abner- 
togs In 1792 and 1708. 

6t. An inn of oonrt. 

A gentle maunciple was ther of a temple. 

Ctwuoer, Gen. Frol, to CTt., 1. fl«7. 

Mafftar of thO tonplt. Bee faarieri.—tOlllVlO Jar, 
tampla vaaa, ajaror vase such aa aroused for the decora- 
tiou and oeremonial of rellgioiit templea in Oblna, Japan, 
etc— Tampla Jtwaiyy. Boejeuelry. 

temple^ (tem'pl), v. t ; nret. and pp. templed^ 
ppr. templing, [< templ^y n.] To iniild a tem- 
ple for; appropriate a temple to; inclose in a 
temple. [Rare.] 

The heathen (in many placet) tempjML and adored this 
drunken god. FeUham, Resblvea, 1. 84. 

temple'^ (tem'pl), ». [< BIE. tempUy < OF. temple^ 
F. tempOf dial, temple sa 1>. iempla sr It. tempiUf 
< L. tempera, the temples, pi. of temus. temple, 
head, face.] 1 . The renon of the head or sEuli 
behiud the eye and forehead, above and mostly 
in front of the ear. This area corresponds to the tem- 
poral fossa above the sygoiiiatlc arch, where the skull is 
very thin and is covered by the temporal muscle. 

King Helenas wav'd high the Thracian blade, 

And smote his templee with an arm so strong 
The helm fell off, and roll'd amid the throng. 

Pope, lUad, xUL 729. 

2. In entom.j the posterior part of the genf^ or 
that immediately beneath the eye.— 3. One 
of the bars sometimes a<lded to the ends of 
speetaole-bows to give them a firmer hold on 
the head of tho'wearer. Bee spectacle, 5.-4. 
An ornament worn at the side of the head or 
ooveiiug the side of the head, mentioned in the 
fifteenth oentury as apparently sometimes of 
needlework, sometimes set with jewels. /Vwr- 
holt, 

temple® (tem'pl),?!. [< F. fewpfe, templet.] An 
attachment to a loom for keeping the cloth 
stretched, while the reed beats tue threads into 
place after each throw of the shuttle, (^e 
form is automatic, releasing the cloth and then 
stretching it after each stroke of the lay. 
d-les), a, [< templel -f 4es».] 


tfimplerf (tem'pf6r), n._ 


destroyed several timet, as by Antloobus %lphanM, Pom- 
pey, and Herod. The third, the largest and most magnifl- 
cent of the three^ waa begun by Herod the Great, and was 
completely destined at the capture of Jerusalem by the 
Romans (a. p. 7(^ Various attempts have been made to- 
ward the restoration of toe first and toe third of these 


temples, but soholars srs not sgreed to respect to arohi- 
tectural details. The ornament and design were in any 
case of severe and simple cluuracter, though rich materials 


were used. The snooeastve temples all consisted of a oom- 
blnatlon of buildings, oompriatog courts 


is senarated from 
provided also with 


and arising one above another, and pi 

chambers for the use of theprlests and for educational 
purpoees. The inolosure of Herod’s temple covered nine- 
teen acres. It comprised an outw court of toe Gen- 
tiles, a court of the women, a court of Ivasl, a court of 
the priests, and toe temple bnOdlng, with the holy plaoe, 
' — — • •• «. 0 ntsred otAy once a year, and omy by 


d within all — entsred onto once aysai^ and oiay by 
9 high priest— toe holy of holies. WtUun the conit of 
9 priests were the great alter and toe lavsr, within toe 


and within all - 
the I 

thei „ , _ 

hoto place the golden candlestick, the alter of Inoense, 
and toe table for the ahowbread, and within tbs holy of 
holies the srfc of the oovenant snd the mercy-seat 

Gut of that eeyd Temple oure Lord drof the Byggeres 
and toe Hellores. Mamdee^, Travels, p. 86. 

And be Bwarev By this Habitsede— that Is, toe Thmele. 

Purehae, Pilgrimages p. 18 & 

8. Alt edifice erected as a place of public 
worship; a church; In France, epeoifically, a 
Proteetant church, as dlstin^shed from a 
man Catholic place of worship, which alone is 
usually spoken of as a church (SgUee), 

That time (for the outward servlee] to me towards you 
is Tuesday, and my ter^de the Bose to SmtthSeld. 

Benm, Letiera xxlv. 


tempkil • 

\lwef, CaxWs, Iv. 2. 

^ Pl6r), n. See templar. 

templot (tem'plet), n. [< F. templet, a stretcher, 
< L. templum, a small timber, a purHn.] 1. A 
pattern, guide, or model us^ to indicate the 

shape any piece of work is to as- 

sume when finished. It may also be 
used as a tool in modeling plastio material, 
or as a gutds placed in a mllltog-machtos^ 
sbaper-Tatoe. or other automatic onttliu|. 
machine. In toeee appHoatlooa It may be 
a thin piece of wood ormetal, with one or 
•11 the edges out in profile to the shape of 
thebalutte, comloe,part of amaohine,or 
other object to be wrought to shape. Tem- 
plets are also used asgiudss to fiflim sheet* 
inetel to ituqi>eL aa to makiim small brass 
gears lor olocka sheets ox brass betog 
clamped between steel iemnleta, and ah toe 
parts projeottog beyond the edges heitm 
AM away. Templm are used In fooiid- 
Itig as patterns in ferming molds In loam. 

2. A strip of metal used in hoiler-msldiig, 
pierced with a series of holes, and serving as a 
guide in marking ont a line or rivet-holes.*^ 8, 
& huHdtng: (a) A short piece of timber or a 
large Stone placed in a wall to receive the im- 
post of a girder, beam, etc., and distribute its 
weight, (b) A beam or plate spanning a deor- 
or window-space to sustain Joista aim throw 
their weight on the piers, (e) Chte of the wedges 
in a btdlSingwblook;. JB. A SnighU^i. Brae 
as iempk»,^b. In a brilliant, same as 2. 
Bee ent under briUiant, 

*AIso template. 

Immxmp (tem'pU-fl), v. t,; pret ind pp. 
^l^m,^pr.templif^^ Tomakeintoaucnple. 




jHMHi w« oQmt tob ^ OM ofutor thit whOe 
bftora w« oorbodlei^ we gettbmn 

• 2 SMigr my, pDoeure they be Inuiied eftetr the 

tdi of ft Temple, thU Temple In the text [John U. 
JS^ Atuk^ Sermooi, 2t aei. (Jktviu.) 

taiin]i&«pdl (tem'pliii*oil), «, [< tempUn (f) + 
iHIJ Ou of an oil isomdrie with 

and TOTT aiinuar to oil of turpentine, obtained 
bj diitillation of tlie cones o! JHmta Pumiko, 
fampQ^ (tem'pd), a. [It., < L. tempus, time : see 
tenses, 1. In mtesfc, the relative ra- 

pidity of rhythm; time; movement, it le indf. 
Mted either by eaoh terme fteprmw, hmto, adagio, modtnuo, 
dliigro,pfdOtt^. (eeetheee word*), With rerlout modifying 
•dveihe, like meito. non ttoppo, pin, etc., or by reference to 
ft mft^ue called the moironotm (which aeeli A modiflca* 
tion of the original tempo of a given piece » indicated by 
lerma like atmorando, ttringtndo, raiUtUando, riUnuto, 
etc. After each modlfloatlon. a return to the original tem- 
po la marked by a tempo or a tempo primo An irregular 
or oaprlelona tempo ia marked by aalibttumt a puioere, or 
tempe rubato, A change from one kind of rhythm to an- 
other without change of ajtMed la marked by risteuo tempo. 
d. The characteristic rhythmical and metrical 
movement or jpattem of a dance: as, tempo Hi 
valsdf tempo d» menucttOf etc.->Bssisa tempo. See 
eem-^Tompovtirno, SeeprWuo. 
tempO^ (tem'po), n. [Jap., < Chinese tienpao, 
* heavenly recotr^nse.'] An oval brass coin, 
with a square hole in the middle, first coined in 
Japan durix^ the period ‘‘tempo’* (1830 -43 in- 
clusive), and now equal to eight rin or cash, or 
eight tenths of a sen. One hundred and twenty- 
five tempos make one yen. 
temporaU (tem'p^r^l), a. and a. [< ME. tern- 
poralf < OF. temporal^ temporelf F. temporel s= 
Pt, Sp. Pff. tmporal ss It. tem^wrale^ < X. tern- 
poramf ilempue (temppr-)^ season, time, oppor- 
tunity i see fcneeS.] Xu. 1. Of or pertaining 
to time: expressing relations of time: as, a tem- 
poral clause; a temporal adverb. 

Temperal Um.— B y far the most frequent use of the A. 
8. ftbeolutft participle Is to indicate rdatloni of time, a fact 
that la not aurpriafug, since in Latin all the nses of the al^ 
lative abaoluta sprang from the temporal use at the abla- 
tlvs. Amer. Jour. J»MoL, X 884. 

2. Of or pertaining to time in the sense of 
the present life or this world; secular: distlu- 
gttished from sptritml. 

With tme prayers . . . 

From tftsUng maids, whose minds are dedicate 
To notblngtimworuf. Shak., M. tor M., 11. 2. 186. 

T<irlion, was this thy spiritual pretence? 

But 0 1 thy actions were too temporoL 

Drayton, Barons' Wars, lit. 84. 

She took more effectual roeana than any of her predeoes- 
aan to mroamsorlbe the temporal powers at the clergy 

Preecottf Ferd and Iso., u. 2ft. 

8. Measured or limited b;jr time, or by this life 
prthis state of things; having limited existence: 
of short duration; enduring for a time: opposed 
to eternal. 

Forsoths he that hath nat roote in bym self, but it is 
temgemU; that is, it laatlth bot a UtU tyme. 

irVoV,Mat.xlU.?l. 

The things which are seen ars temporal, hut the tilings 
wMoh wee not seen are eternal. 2 CJor. iv. 18. 

4. In gram., relating to a tense, or to the dis- 
tinction of time expressed by tenses. 

The tensdess idirase in order to, used alike for present 
•lid past purpoaea In Knglli^ fafis to convey thetemporof 

ttoA,^ 8eeUie^na--T«nppi« pew, the role 
w dofninlon of an eooleaiaatlc In material as distinguish^ 
from SBlrltiua matters* used ohleto with reference to the 
role o3^ Pm who was an impen^t tempord or tj^. 
torlal ruler In Bonm and over a oonslderahlepart ^ Italy 
from the early middle agea down to 1870.aigyii. 1 8eeu~ 
Ur.MmtUp, eto. (see wo^\ terrestrial, mtmdane.--8 
sad A Temerary, TbuiiiW. Temporary, li^s but a 
abort time: ea,aumpoirary staging: troip™. 
to time, hence belong to thie world, secular, or limited 
by ttoe, not permanent, although perhaps not so fleeting 

SE^ut^SnytllS^ temporal or sector; a tern- 
pctpMty; a ramppral matter or affair. 
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Pgftl arUil^two bnmolms, the anterior and the poa- 
ierior, of roe inlma] maxfilaiy, «ip|dying the tempmul 
muscle.— Dm tmiioral nsarvea, two branches, ante. 
Jfiyf ^d jpo*tertor, ^roe inferior maxillary nerve^ dlstrib. 
uted to the anterior and poeierior portions of ros temporal 
fom—lflddle temporal aitw, abranoh of thesuperw 
flotd temporal^, nrising ol<»e above the nrgoma, and dis- 
tributed to the tempcMul muscle.— indale temporal 
vm]!, a larm vein which reoeivea the blood from the 
substance of the temporal muscle^ and unites above the 
aygoma with the temporal vein.— poeterior tempo- 
ral artery, the larger of the two terminal branches of 
the sujiernoial temporal, ramifying on the side of the 
head, and distribute to ttie coverings of the skull — 
BuperfloUl temporal artery, the temporal artery 
proper, one of the two terminal tiranches of the external 
carotid, beginning a little below the condyle of the jaw, 
psMing through the aubatanoe of the jiarotld gland, and 
dividing above the xygoma Into the anterior anu posterior 
temporal It gives branches to the parotid glan^ the 
maaaeter mnaole, and the artioulatton of the jaw.— TUm- 
poral aponeuroflia, the temporal fascia.— Temporal 
aroh. Same as eygmnaiio arch (which see, under tmomaHoy. 
—Temporal artery, an arterial branch snp^ylng the 
temporal region or muscle, especially the tuperflolaftem- 
pond artery.— Temporal b(me» in numan anal, a oom- 

{ ilex and composite bone, representing several distlnotand 
ndependent bonea of many vertebrates, situated at the 


MBorat 
calM 1 



<pmty,Smee ertrmh 
te e r*hm, eit»ntm{ 
gHHkpmtemi 


Right Temporul Bone, man turfnee. 

side and baae of the skull, in the r^ou of the ear, whose 
internal oivans it oontaina within its substance. It is usu- 
ally described as being composed of three sections— the 
■quamoua, the mastoid, and the petrous— which terma 



Rigbt TemDoral Bone, outer turfaco (I)otteil Unes show estent of at 
tadunwt of muKki wImm aamos ara priotad In awnll cnpUals . ) 

however, a] 
bone la row 

artlfloially . _ . 

otle, petroaal, or petromaatold bone of comparative anat- 


ereerouaeeeel 

masaiATt 

^Jeteeempmrve 


<rf tb* But. n. i U. 

Wawni* (tea'pfr«lrt), a. Mid *». [-F. I«»- 
pam, < MU < U Ummra, the tem- 

plMi «M tmplAl X«- 1 . Of orpertoiningto 
the temple or tenm« of the he»dt Mid efalefly 
«< MHOault and MMehlly of aMn.--S. In «»- 
iMi., poatofTbiMit OHUftM Jiut behind or ho- 
Mm Vie MOptMUld eyw— IMponl 

»l * 



taapOTBiriiiMi 

^ (aee tynmaiUe, IktoepawkyaX^ The so* 

stylcdd proeeai is ilro a distinct element, belong- 
ing to the Iqraldean arch, Its ankylosis with the temporal 
of man being anomalous. The general character of the 
tempoial bone is maintained throughout mammals, hut is 
greatly modtfled In other vertebrates.— Temporal canal, 
a snum canal leading from the orbital to thelempora] sur- 
face of the malar bone, for the passue of one of the divi- 
stons of the temporomalar nerve.— Temporal OOnvOlu- 
tlona, the three oonvointions of Uie temporal lobe on Ihe 
convex aurtaoe of Um hemisphere, numbered first, second, 
and third from above downward , the temporal gyri.— 
Temjpml faeda, foeaa, ganglion. Bee the nouns.— 
Tempml fleenreg. same aa tenwcrai sti/e» Tempo- 
ral gyxl Bee pprot- Temporal mm. Bee Imsi, and 
cutundernori^.— TempOTal lobe. Bameastompero. 
vaoMonofte (which aee, under loee). —Temporal mne- 

that muscle of mastication of man and many other 

vertebrates which arises from the surface of the temporal 
fossa, above uid in front of the ear. and ia inaerted Into 
the ooronotd process of the lower jaw. But Ha relative 
else, its shape, and to some extent its site vary much In 
diflereut aiiimsla— Temporal plant. Bee ptonei.— 
Temporal point, a tender point on the back part of the 
tem^e or the auriculotemporal nervsk or a little lower 
down just above the xygoma. It is devmoped in neuralgia 
of the inferior division of the fifth nerve — Tbniporal 
region, the temple and adjacent parte: practically the 
same as the temporal fossa and iti contenta.— Tempo- 
ral rldgea. flame as tomporai hues.— Temporal flmoL 
See sulcus.— Temporal Btttnra. flame as pstroegwameus 
euture (which see, under ikfi^juomousX- Temporal 
vein, the vein associated with the superficial temporal 
artery, fewming by union with the UtmporomaxOlary vein 
the beginning of the principal external jugular vein. 

XL n. Toe bone of the temple, or os tempo- 
ris. See temporal bone, above, 
tomporala (tem-p^ra'lS), n. [ML., iient. of L. 
temporaUe, of the time: see temporal^ That 
part of the breviary and missal which oontaina 
the proper portions of the daily offices, in the 
order of the ecclesiastical year, beginning with 
Advent. 

temporality (tem-p^ral'i-ti), ti. ; pi. temporali- 
ttee (-tiz). [Early mod. E, also temporahtie; < 
OF. temporaliie, F. temporaliU ss Sp. tempo- 
rahdad sa Pg. temporalidade at It. temporalitd, 
< LL. temporaUta\t-)8, temporanness, present 
custom, fashion, < L. temporalis, of the time: 
see temporal^.'] 1. In Mng. law, the state or 
character of being temporary: opposed to per- 
pefHity.^2i. The laity. 

Wherwith who so flndsth faulte blamed not onelye the 
olergle but also the tomporalUie, which be and hane bone 
al this whUe partners in the authoritie of the making and 
couseruacion of this lawe. Sir T More, Work% p. 232. 

8. A secular possession ; specifically (in the 
plural), property and revenues of a religious 
corporation or an ecclesiastic, held for reli^ous 
uses: contradistinguished fram sptrituaUttee, 
or matters of which the civil courts have no 
jurisdiction. 

Many hold temporaUtiee, tithea and glebes unlawful. 

Bev. a. Waro, fleimona p, 7ft. 

Having a sufficient fortune of my own, I was earelem of 
temporaSuee. Ootdemith, Vicar, a 

Onarfilan of tbs temporalities. »oe guardian. 
temporally (tem'po-ral-i), adv. With refer- 
ence to time ; specifically, with respect to the 
present life only. 

SInnen who are in such a tomporagy bamy condition 
owe it not to their aini, but wholly to their luck. 

South, Benuona 

temporalnesfl (tem'po-ral-nea), n. The state 
or qnaUty of being' temporal; worldliuess. 
Cotgrave, 

temporal^ (tem'p^ral-ti),fi.; pi. temporaries 
(-tiz). [Early mod. E. also temporalUe; < OF. 
•temporalte: see temporaU^.'X 1. The laity; 
secular persons; secular affairs. 

The prince of Moaooule , . . vaurpeth this autorftleaa- 


[Amsrica, ed. Arher, p. 8l8)i 

If now we attempt to find in Henry'a treatment of the 
temporaity a reflexion of the principles on which he dealt 
thus summarily with the apliitnallty, what do we find? 

SkiUbe, He^al and Modern Hlat, p. 262. 

2. A secular possession ; a temporality. 

The Oallph(who rotaynad the bigheat place atilt in their 
anperatiUon, although dispoyled of his TemporcMea). 

Durchae, PUg^age, p. 270. 

temporaadOllg (tem-p^rft'nf-us), a. [ta Sp. 
temporHneo k Pg. It. tem^traneo, < L. tempora- 
neue, timely, opportune, I tempna, time, season, 
opportuni^: see temporal^, fense^,'} Tempo- 
rary. 

temponuitf, a. See temperant. 
twnpoirmfily (tem^pf^ra-ri-li), ado. In a tem- 
porary manner; for a limited time only; not 
perpotfually or ^rmanently. 
ti » |Wlg»ria»ig (tem'p$-r&-ri-neB), n. The state 
omy, white the tnipanln or tympanal bonek forming the dharaoter of being temporary; tr^sitorl- 
roSfttl^viflfuf prooesseala property a ness: opposed to yermofiraoc takHperpetuity. 


ailbt Twnpeial Sesw. oador nufaM. 



temporary 

temporary (tem^p$-rA>ri), a. [as F. tem^airv 

ss Pg. temporano] < L. Utmporanua^ lasting 
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dhisions of the trigeminal nerve. 
loimporal. 


See awrim- imter i 


butFor a time, < tefui)tis (iewpor-), time, season: temporooclllital(tam^p^rok-sip'i*t^). a. Per- 

only: taining to tne temple and the back of the head ; 
not 


temptatton 

s Pr. 


tmlar m It* 


see temporniy'] 1. Iiasting for a time 
existing or continuing for a limited time 
permanoiit. 

Those temporary traoei and peaces were soone 
and soone biokuu Bacon, Hist. Hen. Vll., 

I am satlsSod, that, as we gtow older, we learn 
upon our iHMlies more and more as a temporary possea* 
Sion, and less and less as identliled with ourselves. 

0, K" liolmee. Professor, viii. 

2f. Contemporary; oftheponod. [Karo.] 

This excellent little piece 1 “ Devil upon Two Sticks”], 
though it admits of some temporary strokes, such as the 
ridicule on the college of phyBioians, the politloal doctor, 
drc., yet exhibits them worked np in so brilliant and gen* 
eral a maunw as to be always new 

W, Cooke, 8. 1>bote, I. 88. 
Temporary adminlftrator. Same as epeoiat admin- 
ietreUor (which see, under ’—Temporary aUe- 

gianoe. See Temporary oaxidlaffe. Sec 

cartxlaye —Temporary ezoiaerBM.dceAft*< Hereditary 


common to the temporal and occipital regions 
of the skull. 

Of or 
regions of 


irgerofthetwo 

terminal dlvitlona of the facial nerve, distributed to the 
supra<anricular and pre-mirioular mutules, the frontalis, 
corrugator supercilii, and orbioularis palpebrarum, 
tomporoliyoid (tem^po-ro-hroid), a. Of or 
pciraining to the temporal and hyoid bones: 
noting muscles or ligaments connecting these 
bones. Bee epihyaly stylohyaL 
temporomalar (tem^P9-rd-md'lkr), a. Of or 
perusing to the temporal fossa and the malar 
Done.~-Teau>oroinalar canals leading from 

the orbital to Hie temporal and facial surfacea of the ma* 
lar bone. There at e usually two^ known aa the temporal 
and the malar oanoi.— Tsmporomalar nerve, a small 
branch of the superior maxillary nerve distributed to the 
* ssme as orMtdl name (which 


fors, tempt) < L. UmUun^ handle) toneh) try) test^ 
tempt (afso in form tmpia/re, not a reg. variant^ 
and esplainahle only m an aneient error dna 
to some oonfusion ; cf . E« daunty < OF. dauatdTp 
domptety < L. domiktrdy etc A freq. of Unerey pp. 

hold: see toaofit Of. affempt) etc.] 1* 
^;^nt to trial; try; test; pat to the test. [Ax« 

Bothll he seide this thing, tmpklnge him ; forsoth he 
wlste what he waa to doynge. WyUif, John vl. t- 


n .V.. «uu iKfiutj wc«« -r— — r .(tem^'pd-ro-man-dib'u- 

, m* months sinks into lasHng dimness. aBSyo. i. Tempo- lM>r), a. Of or pertaining to the temporal bone 
wffy. Temporal (we temper^X talent, fTeetlng, transl- and the mandible, or lower iaw-bone. See tern- 
tory, ephemeral, evanescent, nrtet norntufLrillaru 


Anjc 



flow, etc 

temporistt (tem'po-rist), «. [< L. tempus ( tern- 
jbor-), time, season, + A temporizer. 

Why turn a Umporiet, row with the tide? MartUm. 

temporlzation (tem^po-ri-za'shon), ti. [s: F. 
temjforisatwn = Pg. temponca^do; as iemports* 

+ •atton,'} The act of temponzing; time-serv- 
ing. Also spelled icmporiftaUon, 

He(0raunt1 allows that susploioneand charges ot tempo- 
riealton and compliance hail somewhat auHlod his repu- 
tation. Johneon, Aacham 

temporize (ten/p^m), r. t.; pret. and pp. tem- 
porized y p]»r. temporizing, [= F, temporizer s= 
op. Pg. temporizar =s It. temporeggtare ; as L. 
fc»ipM8 (fciwnor-), time, season, + -igc.] 1. To 
comply with the time or occasion, or with the temporoxuaxlllary (tem^I>^r6-mak'si-la-ri),<f. 
desires of another; yield tem^mrarily or osteii- 1. Of or pertaining to the temporal region and 
aibly to the current ot opinion or circurasiances. the check or imper jaw : noting a vein and other 
The Dauphin Is too wilful-opposite, structures.-- Jd. Pertaining to the temporal 

bone and the lower jaw-bone; temporomandib- 
ular: as, the tempormmxtUary articulation,— 
TemporomaxUlary artioiilatlon, in mvi and other 


Skull of Frogf (ftann escuirntm), ^owin^ Z, the iarge tenitionMnaK- 
IokI. a (Icntarjr Ixme of lower mandibte . /■(), exttci i|>ttul, >r. Pa, 
fniuio|)aneUl . Mx. maxitU} ATa, nsAal. /Vmx. premaxilU . Pt, 
ptervsuiil , (JJ, quudratojugaL 

bone of tlie temporal and mastoid region of the 
skull in AmphitnOy as in Jtana, 


I Dauphin .. _ 

And will not temporize with my entreaties ; 

He flatly says hell not lay down his arma 

Shot., K. John, v. 2. 126. 
Twas then no time her grievance to ittveal, 

*‘H« 6 mad who takes a lion by the ears ” 

This knew the Queen, and this well know the wise, 
Tliis must they learn that rightly temporize 

Drayton, Barons Wars, L 86 

2t. To parley. 

For that he could not brook to Umporiee 
With hnmonm masked In those times’ disguise 

Ford, Fame’s HemoriaL 
All these temporize with other for necessities, but all as 
vnoertaine as pesK’o or warros 

CapLJohn Bmith,yfork%,l 128. 

8. To dilly-dally; delay; procrastinate. 


mammals, the Joint by which the under jaw is hinged upon 
the Miuamosal part of the temporal bone, in the glenoid 
fossa of the temporal bone. This is the only freely mova 
blc articulation of the skull, being that which permits the 
mouth to be opened aud shut It does not exist below 
mammals, for in all other vertebiates the mandible ar- 
ticulates indirectly with the rest of the skull, by the inter- 
vention of a auspensorlum of some sort See cuts under 
ekuU^ — Tvmpocomajflllaj^fthTooartllage, Beey!6n>- 
cartUaye — TsmpoiailiaJCilUUry will, avnn formed by 
the union ot the temporal vein and the internal maxillaiy 
vein It descends through tlie parotid gland, and finally 
divides into two hnuiohes, one of which Joins the facial 
vein, and the other. Joining the posterior auricular, be- 
comes the external jugular vein. 

The F.arieofIincolne, deceived <rfh^^ tempOIOIiarietal (tem-'pd-ro-pa-ri'o-tal), O. Of 

to give hini rSie king] or pertaining to the temporal antt parietal 
“ VII,j * * ‘ . . 


God did tempt Abraham. Gen. xxiL 1. 

2. To entice; attract; allure; invite; induce; 
incline; dispose; incite. 

lamaweak one, 

Arm'd only with my fears : 1 beaeeoh your grace 
Tetnpt me no farther. Fletcher, Loyal Subject, Hi. 8. 

Still hli strength conceal’d, 

Which tempted our attempt, and wrought our faU. 

Mdton, P. L., 1. 642. 
It waa now that he began to <ei*^ me about wriUng- 
«Hhe Dutch War.” Mvelyn, Diary, Feb. 18, 1666. 

Green covered places tempted the toot and black bog- 
holea discouraged It B. D. BUuhmore, Loma Doone, Ux. 

8. To incite or entice to evil ; entice to some- 
thing wrong by presenting arguments that are 
plausible or convincing, or by the offer of some 
pleasure or apparent Mvantage os the induce- 
ment; seduce. 

Thus deuella ther wills caste 
With thor argumenUs greete, 

A ihrittl seer thel foondid faste 
To ten^ Jhean in manye an bate. 

dymne to Virgin, Ao, (E. B. T 6.\ p. 42. 
Let no roan say, when he is tomptod, 1 am tempted ot God ; 
for God cannot be tempted with evil neither temptetk he 
any man ; but cvety man is tempted when he la drawn 
away of hia own lust and enticed. Jaa. i 18, 14. 

4. To provoke; defy; act presumptuously to- 
ward. 

Ye ahall not tempt the Lord your God. Deut. vl. 16. 
Tempt him not so too far ; I wislL forbear . 

In time we hate that which we often fear 

Shak,k andC., L8. 11. 
It behoov'd him to have bin more cautious bow he 
tempted Owls finding out of blood and deceit 

MUton, Elkonoklasies, ix. 

6t. To attempt ; endeavor to do, accomplish) 
or roach; venture ou. 

Who shall totnpL with wandering feet, 

The dark uiibottom'u tofiultc abyss? 

Maton, P. L., ii. 404. 

What though defeated once thou’st been, and known, 
Tempt it a^n. B. Joneon, CatUine, H. 1. 

«SyiL 1 and 8. To lure, inveigle, decoy, halt, bribe, 
tamptt (temptT, n, [< tempt, r.] An attempt. 

By the issues of all tempte they found no certain con 
'*God and heaven arc strong against ua 

V. 7a 


elusion but this, 
in all we do." 


tries concourse unto him (in which case Ihe would 
ved . 


battalle. 


resolvi 

p 48 

All parties Joined in entreating for the people a share in 
l^islation The duke of York temporized 

itonevVt, Hist U S., II 418. 

Also spelled temponze. 


temporiw (tem'pd-ri-**^), n, [< temporize 4- game as 
-cr*. ] One who temporizes ; one who yields to 


bones : as, the iemporoparietot suturo (the con- 
tinuous parietomastoidaiKl squamosal sutures), 
temporosphenoid (tem^pd-ro-ste'uoid), a. 
Same as zphenotemj^al, 
temporosj^enoidiu (tom^pp-ro-sfe-noi'dal), a, 
" " * “ ’ " Idal 


Hooker, Eocles. 

Ht^-bil'j-tif, If. [itemptahle 

4- ^iy (see -Wff/y/.] * The 'character offing’ 
temptable. 

61liptable (tomp'tarblj, a, tempt 4* -rihte.J 
That may be tempted; accessible to tempta- 
tion. 

If the parliament were as temptable as any other as- 
^ the managers must fail for want of tools to work 


sembly, 

with. 


the time or complies with the prevailing opin- 
ions, fashions, or occasions ; a tnmmer ; a time- 
server. Also spelled temporizer. 


zphenottmporal,-^ Texnporoaph6iiioi< 

iflorgyrl same as tomporaf ^H^whlchi 


We have atheists that serve no God, mammonists that 


oonvolutioiifl or gyrl OMiiv 119 %mnytfremififrh \wgitvu votv. 
under gyrue \ — Tsiliporogphetioldal lobC. Bee IPbe, and 
cerebral hemupher 

tempret, r. 


ism (under eeredroi). 

” A Middle English form of tempn , 
[1^., < OF. iemiire, < L, 


BuifL 
The ehar- 


we usTB Rineisis inai serve no uoo, moromonuns uioi; ~ ^ £*e 

serve their money, idolaters that serve creatures, apostates temperatuz, temperate . see temjieratey a, Ul. 


loney, . , 

that fOTsake God, woi Idlings, temporieere, neuters, that 
serve many, serve all, serve none. 

Bee T. Adame, Worka^ 1. 444. 
temporiiiiig (tem'po-ri.zing), p, a. [Ppr. of 
temporize, v.] Inclined to temporize ; comply- 
ing with the time or with the prevailing humors 
and opinions of men ; time-serving. 

The proceedings exhibit Henry (IV.] as a somewhat 
eempormn^ir politleian, but not aa a cruel man. 


nper 

attempre, a,'] Temperate. 

But the Oontree wh«re he duellettae in most cotnounly 
Is in Gaydo or In Jong, that ia a gode (V>ntree and a toia- 
pree aftre that the Ckmbree is there *, but to men of ttHs 
Conti 


lontree it were to passyng hoot 

Mandevitte, Travels, p. 240. 
Now had the tempre sonneal that relevy d. 
Chaucer, Frol to Good Women (Ist verdon\ 1. 116. 
^ . CThe later version reads atempre,} 

twnprelyt, [ME. teng>n^, temptnUy; < 

tamporteiiicly (tem'p^ri.zmB-U). «rf*. to a 

temporizing manner. 

tempqro-alar (tem'p 9 -rd-a'lhr), a. In ormth,, cScuSr, Shipman's^lWe (Hail Hax L 262. 

p^ainmu to the temporal region and to the n. Hee temperun. 

Wing: as, the toi»noro-«ter muscle. SzCi/w « a-- * ’» q 


temporo-alariz (tem^^-rd-a-lS'ris), n.; pi. 
temporo-ftlarez (-rdz). The temporo-alar muscle 
of a bird. It is nearly the same as that usually 
called the dermotensor patagH* ViaUane, 


Bpocifioally) in legerdmainy the right opportu- 
nity for executing a required movement. This is 
gained by some act whieh dfsfnmts the atteotloD of the 
audience whlle-the trick is being done. 

See temse, 

BIE. tmpten (pp. some- 
tempter^ ientefy ImitTy F. 


, « - tompta* 

oioufiy < OF, temptadotiy tentation, F. tentatUm 
as Pr. tempiaoiOy tentado « Bp. teatadon aa Pg. 
tentagdo aa It. tentadoney < L. tentatio{n-), tried, 
temptation, < tentare, try, test, tempt: see 
tempLj 1. The act of testing or trying; trial. 
[Archaic.] 

Or hath God assayed to go and take hhn a nation from 
the midst of another nation, by tonqSlttMOfis, signs^ and 
by wonders? Dent. Iv, 84. 

A temptoHcn is only another wmd for an espertme nt% 
or trial; a trial whether we wHI do or forbear such a 
thing. Bp. AUerbury, Setmoos, XL iv. 

2. Euticempnt to evil, as by gpeeious argu- 
ment, dattety, or the offer of gome real or ap- 
parent good. 

Mostdangeroiia 

Is that toiivMtoa that doth goad ne cm 

WS5 JR.?® 

He drilled htaMtlf HU inflexible habit stood senttod 
hsfore lU thota |K«tom*weaknesias whioh. iempsrsmaut 
leaves unbedtod to tofUgMen. , ^ 

LoieeU, Cambridge TkMy Team Ago. 

8. The State etf being tempted, or enticed to 
evil. 



ll?ariitdrM«ia«ilthaaiaiiiiia,B.V.]. MattLis. 

In tlia idith paa^ W tha !«*•*> which 1% 

♦‘And land ua not Into toiMtaMc^ bni ddiver ns from 
evU,** wa prajr that Ood would althar kaap ns from being 
tamptad to lin, or anppori atid daHvar us whan wa are 
tampM Sharitr OaMhim, sot. to qo. 106. 

Br ooa mim’i Ann dbadianca fully tried 
iboiigh all ttmjfkithiL P. L 6. 

4. ThAt which tempts, or entices to evil; an 
entioement; an allurement; any tempting or 
alluring object. 

gat a dam glam of rhanJah wlna on the contrary casket 
for tf the dM ba within and that to^otfon without, 1 
know ha will chooaa it 8hak,t M. of V., i. 2. 106. 

Thara la no plaoa, no state, or acane of Ufa, that hath 
not its proper and paonliar imptatUnu, 

JBfp. AtteHmryf Sermons, 1. x. 

temxrtotioiial (temp-tfi'shon-fa), a. [< tempta-^ 
thn *f wtl.] Of the nature of temptation; 
tempting; seductive: as. ^Hhe temptational 
^n^ of Inst,’* J. CtjUdwellf Homilotical Mag., 

(temp-t&'shpn-les), a. [< temp- 
tawm 4* -toss.] Having no temptation or mo- 
tive. Sammondf Works, IV. vit. [Bare.] 
tampttttlOlUl (temp-t&'shus), a. [< temptati(on) 
+ -OKS.] Tempting; seductive. [Obsolete or 
rare.] 

J, my Ueg^ 1. 0, that temptaUom tongue ! 

JjMUhqfRob S qfffunt, V. 1. (Narei,) 
She put it (a batl oil and looked at It. There was some- 
thing almost humanly winning and in it. 

Harper's Moff., LXXVin. 665 . 

tempter (temp'tdr), n. [< ME. temptour^ < OF. 
impteoTf **tempUmrj tenteuff F. iimtateur = Pr. 
8p. Pg. tmtaaor ssJt ientaiorCf <L. ientator, one 
.wno tempts or attempts, < tontoro, tempt: sec 
tempt,] One who tempts ; one who solicits or 
eutioes to evil. 

Is this her fault or minef 
The tempter or the tempted ? 

SAaJt., M. for H , II. 2. 163. 

The tempter, the great adyersary of man ; the devil 
And when the tmpUr came to him. he said. If thou be 
the Aon of Qod, command that these stones be made bread. 

Mat iv 3. 

Ho gloaed the temper, and his proem tuned , 

Into the heart of Bve his words made way. 

M%tton, r. U. ix. 546 

tempting (temp' ting), p. a. [Ppr. of tempt, v.] 
That tempts, entices, or allures ; attractive ; se- 
ductive : ae, tempHng pleasures. 

Bo perawae atomakei haue they borne to women that 
the more part of tiieir Umptynge imretes they haue made 
•he denyla. Bp Awe, English Votaries, Prof. 

To whom [his precursors] he thus owed the service, often 
an imnortant one in such cases, of exhausting the most 
temptenp forms of errour. 

WknoM, Novum Organon Benovatum. 

temptingly (temp'ting-li), adv. In a tempting 
manner; seductively; attractively; alluringly. 
How tempUnyly the landaoape shines ! The air 
Broathca invitation. frardtutorth, Bxonrslon, ix. 

temptingness (temp'ting-nes), ti. The state 
of feing tempting. 

temptionf (temp'shpn), ft. A reduced form of 
temptatiem. 

Conceal her ; let me not 

Ai much as know her name ; there 's tempCten in t. 

MiddMan and RmeUy, Spanish Uypsy, L 6. 

temptreu (temp'tres), n. [Formerly also temp- 
torews; < ME. temptreaee, < OF. temptresee (of. 
F. teniairiee m It. tmta1/r%oe)\ as tempter + -ess.] 
A woman who tempts or entices. 

She was my t&mptrm, the foul provoker. Hwee. 

tempiiS (tem'jms), n. [L., time: see tefiee^, 
temporal,] In medieval mime, a method of di- 
vidii^ a b^e into semibreves— that is, rhyth- 
micaT subdivision, in fempus ptrfwhvm a breve ia 
tou4 to three semlbrevee, In tetnpus to two. 

Ocmiitoe mcdei, 7 <bX praaHon» 4 

(isms), ft, [Formerly also terns, temw, 
t^fdpse,^ < MEL tmse, toimisc, < AS. *tomcs as MD. 
terns, temst, D. terns m MLO. femes, temis, temese, 
A eoiAnder, Move ; of. F. tamis » Pr. tamis as Bp, 
toHMf ite It* (VenetiAn tamiso) (ML. ia* 

A slave; oiigin obscure.] A sieve; a 
JOAToe ; a bolter; a sSaJner. See the quotation 
mm and Quevles.*’ Aocordlng to a com- 

japu atatetten^Jke pravciblal msing ** He’ll never set the 
meke «iy dgweto 
toe wusMjeontotoi tots word to a corrupt form. “The 
tomes Wis a ctm-siemi wbieh was worked To former times 

Alm^wwklng, 

^srpiwf. torn.] 

«sr.i6s^r. i» «.«» hi»i.k 

(aoUMtt,) 
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1 faa^ seen it stated during tbia dtoenstion and else, 
wfawe t^ a fm in North ana Weet ianoaahire meana a 
i^n ri^e; but thia Is not exact. A toms proper Is a 
sieve with di^ sides, very like a peto measure, is 10 or 
12 inches In diameter, and haa a bottom of woven horse- 
b*if* It !• used for taking small pariloles of butter out 
m the buttermilk Just after churning ; one person holds 
' • vessel and another poura In the butter. 

rolwL the halr-work passing the milk and catching the 
partlclM of butter. This would not cause a Are, nmther 
*1? firing by ordinary hand usage more prob- 

able. When worked at the quickest one man riddlea 
while another fills, and the ridme Is emptied several times 
in a minute. The grain also la cold in Its nmmal stid^ 
and there is no chance of it or the riddle's getting heated 
by friction. To a practical man a riddle firing would 
sound most absurd If you say to a Lancashire lalmurer, 
“ Tha'll ne’er set th' terns afire,’ a hundred to one he would 
understand the river Thames. AT. and Q , 6th ser., IX. 14. 

temse (tems), v, t , ; pret. and pp. temsed, ppr. 
temsing, [Formerly also tenmse; < ME. temaen, 
iempsen, < AS. temsian (s u, temaen =s MLG. 
tomcden), sift; from the noun.] To sift. [Ob- 
solete or prov. Eng.] 

temse-bread (tenur bred), n. Bread made of flour 
better sifted than common flour. [Prov. Eng.] 
temse-loaf (tems'ldf), n. Same as temae-bread, 
[Prov. Eng.] 

Some mixeth to miller the rhye with the wheat, 
Tenuloa/on his table to have for to eat 

Tnmr, September's Husbandry, 
temnlenoe (tem'fl-lens), ft. [< F. UmiUenee =: 
Pg. temulonoia snJt.’ temulenea, < L. temiilmtUi, 
di^kenness, intoxication, < temulentua, drunk: 
see temiUent] Intoxication; inebriation; drun- 
kenness. [Bare.] 

temnlency (tem'^-l§n-si), n, [As Umvlence 
(see-cy).] Same as tomietouoc. Batley. [Bare.] 
twnlent (tem'u-lent), a, [s Sp. Pg. tenmlento, 
< h, tomtt/enfud, drunk.] Intoxicated; given to 
drink. [Bare.] 

He was recognised, in then temutent Germa^, as the 
very prince of topers. Str W, JaamiUm. 

temillentivet (tem'u-len-tiv), a. [< temulent 
4- -toe.] Drunken; ‘in estate pf inebriation. 
F,'Junvta,Bin Stigmatized (1639), p. 38. [Bare.] 
temulailtly (tem^fl-lent-h), adr. In a drunken 
manner. Bailey, 17^. 

temalentlieBA (tem'd-lent-nes), n. Same as 
temulenee, Bailey, 

ten (ten), a, and ft. [< ME. ten, tene, < AS. idn, 
ti4n, tene =s OS. tehan s= OFriea. Han, tten sr 
D. tten ss MLG. tern, LG. Hen = OHG. zehan, 
MHG. eehen, sm,Q, sehn ss Icel. Uu ss Dan. to 
s= Sw. too =s Ir, Gael, deioh ss W. deg ss Goth. 
taihun s= L. decern (> It. dtece, dieet ss; Sp. dies ss 
Ijf. dfz ss F. dix) ss Gr. 6iKa ss Skt. do^, ten. 
Hence ult. -teen, teens, -fyi.j 1. a. Being tho 
sum of nine and one; one more than nine; 
twice five : a cardinal numeral. 

Ten slow mornings past, and on the eleventh 
Her father laid the letter in her hand. 

Tennyton, Lancelot and Elaine. 
[Ten is often used indefinitely ior many 

There 'a a proud modesty in merit, 

Averse from bmfng, and resolv’d to pay 
Ten times the gift it asks. 

JDryden, Oleomenes, ii. 2.] 
Ocundl Of TCb. See eouneg.— Bart of ten. Seefiorei 
-'Ten oommandmente. see eommandmenL-^Twi- 
hour law. See Ao«r.— Ten-pound Aot See ppundi. 
— TOn-wlieoiod looomotivo. See<ncomototw.~Tbeten 
bonof. See temei.— To fkoo It with a card of tent. 
See /aosi.— Upper ten thouiand. see t^ptr ten, under 
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A. 1. The sum of nine and one, or of five 
and five. — 2. A figure or symbol denoting that 
number of unite or objects, as 10, or X, or x. — 

3. A playing-card with ten spots. 

But, whiles he thought to steal the single ten, 

The king wm sljdy finger'd from the deck ! 

Shak„ 8 Hen. VL, v. I 48. 

4. Ten o’clock in the morning or evening: as, 
I was to be there at ten, — 0. A certain weight 
of coal used in the coal-fields of Durham and 
Northumboriand, England, for reckoning the 
royalty to be paid by the lensee to the lessor. 
It varies between 48 and 50 tons, (iresley, — 
OatohtllSteil. Bee eatehl.— Upper ton. See upper. 

tent, Ten times. 

Forbede a lovs^ and it is fen so wood. 

Ckaueer, Good Women, L 78& 
ttB, Abbreviation for tenuto, 
tunability (ten-a-bil'i-ti), ft. [< tenable 4* -ity 
(see -Mtoly).] The siate or character of being 
tenable; tenableness. 

tailAblA (ten'a-bl), a. [< F. tenable, < tenir ss 
Pr. tener, tenir » Bp. iener as Pg. tor cs It. to- 
wers, hold, keep, < L. towers, hold, keep: see 
towowfi.] 1. Capable of being held, maintained, 
or defended successfully against an assailant; 
successfully defensible against attacks or arga- 
ments or objections : as, a tenable fortress ; a 
towei^ iheoiy. 


InAdSlAy has been attacked with so good successor late 
years that It is driven out of all its out-worka The athe- 
ist haa not found his post tenaUe, and is therefore retired 
into deism, ddateen, Spectator, Na 186. 

The place was soareety tenable, and it was abandoned 
on the approach of the S^nish army. 

PreeeaU, Ferd. and Isa., II 3 

2t. Held; retained; kept secret or inviolate. 

If you have hitherto conceard this sight, 

Let it be tenable in your silence still. 

tSfiak., Hamlet, L 2. 248 

tenablaneBA (ten's-bl-nes), n. The state of 
being tenable ; tenabill^. 
tenaoe (ten'as), w. r< F. tcnace, tenacious, in 
demeurer tenace, hola the best and third best 
cards, lit. ‘ stay tenacious’ : see demur and tena- 
cfotis.J In whist, the best and third best cards, 
or the second and fourth best cards, in play, of 
a suit : known in the former case as a major ten- 
acc, in the latter as a minor tenace, 
te&aciOllA (to-na'shus), a, [sr F. tenaoe = Bp. 
Pg. tenoff s= It. tenace, < L. tenax (tenac-), hold- 
ing fast, < tenere, hold: see tenant^] 1. Hold- 
ing fast, or inclined to hold fast : inclined to re- 
tain what is in possession : with ojf before the 
thing held ; hence, stubborn ; obstinate. « 

A reaolute tenamaut adherence to well choaen princi- 
ples. Awtik. 

A man la naturally moat tenoeteua qf that which ia moat 
liable to be taken from him. 

S. W Lane, Modern Egyptians, I. 867. 

The religion of ancient Egypt was very tenaeioue, and 
not earily effaced. 

J, F, darke. Ten Great Bellgiona, vlL 6. 
2. Betentive ; apt to retain long what is com- 
mitted to it: said of the memory. 

The memory of some ... la very tenaevnu. 

Lodee, Human Understanding. IL x. 1 5. 

St. Niggardly; close-fisted. Bailey, 3727. — 4. 
Apt to inhere to another substance; adhesive, 
as ropy, glutinous, or viscous matter; sticky; 
viscid : as, few substances are so tenacious as 
tar. — 6. Tough ; having great cohesive force be- 
tween its particles, so that they resist any effort 
to pull or force Uicm asimder : as, steel is the 
most tenacious of all known substances. 
tanacifniAly (te-na'shus-li), adr. In a tenacious 
manner, /a) With a diapoaftion to hold hurt what is 
poaaeased: firmly; determinedly, with unyielding obsti- 
nacy; obstinately, (b) Adhesively , with cohesive force. 
tenadioilAneAA (tf-na'shus-nes), n. The state 
or character of being tenacious, in any sense; 
tenacity. 

I can allow in clergymen, through all their dlvialona, 
some fenaeioumem of their own opinion. 

Burke, Bev in France. 

tfinacity (tf-nas'i-ti), «. [< F. t6naeiU ss Sp. 
tenamdad = Pg. ienaetdade = It. ienaci0, < L, 
Umacita ( to)», a holding fast , < tenax ( tenae-) , hold- 
ing fast: see tenaewns,] 1. The propt*rty or 
character of being tenacious, in any sense. 
Specifically— (a) Firmness of hold or of purpose, obsti- 
nacy. 

1 find to my grief that the niiaunderatanding tenacity of 
some sealoua aplrlta bath made it a quarrel. 

Bp Hail, The Reconciler. 

Old aaaociatioDB cling to Uie mind with astonishing te- 
nacity. Hawthorne, Old Manse* P. II4. 

Their moral notions, though held with strong tenacito* 
seem to have no standard heVond hereditary custom 

iieorge EHot, Mill on the Floss, iv. 1. 

The tenacity of the EngUah bull-dog . . . was a subject 
of national boasting Leeky, Eng in 18th Cent , Iv 

(6) Ketentlvenesa, as of memory. <o) Adhesiveness; that 
property of matter by virtue of which things stick or adhere 
to omers , ndutlnquenesa , sticldneas. (d) That property of 
material bodies by which their parts resist an rflortto force 
or pnll them asunder; also, the measure of the resistance 
of bodies to tearing or cruabing ; opposed to brittlcneee or 
fragUity, Tenacity results from the attraction of cohesion 
which exists between the particles of bodies, and the 
stronger this attraction is in any body the greater is the 
tenacity of the body. Tenacity is consequently different 
in different materials, and in the same material it varies 
with the state of the oodj in regard to temperature and 
other ciroumstanoea. The resisianoe offered to (eai ing Is 
called atmiuSe Umad^ that offered to crashing retroactive 


direction. With regard to ra< 


„ > metals, tho processes of forging 

and wire-drawing iucreaaa their tenacity in the longitudi- 
nal direction : and mixod metals have, In general, greater 
tenacity than thoae which are simple See eokeeion. 

The tenaeity of a anhstanoe may be defined as the great- 
est longitudinal streaa that it can bear without tearing 
asunder. 

J, H. JSverett, Units and Physical Constants, p. 56. 
temumluill (tf-nak'^-lum), n , ; pi. tenaeula (-1^). 
[NL.. < LL. tenaeuUtm, au iUBtrumeiit for hold- 
ing, \ Xk toW6f6, hold: soe tenant^,] l. A sharp 
hook,' set to a nandle, used for pfekiug up ar- 
teries in surgioal operations, andln disseetiouR. 

These rartortal branches] are difficult to tie, even when 
ptoked up by the tenaeedum. 

J. M, Camachan, Operative Surgery, p. 62. 



ttxuMmlimi 

2. In enton,^ the pair of miorosoopio ohitinous 
prooeesefl on the under side of the abdomen 
of poduraus or springtails, serving as a oatoh 
to hold the elater or springing-organ in plaee. 
A, S, Packard, 

tenacyt (ten'^si), n. [< L. tenax (tcnac-) (see 
tenacious) + Tenacity; obstinacy. 

Rlgbcit excellence is void of all enr^ selflabneaa, and 
temoy Barrtw, Bermona II xii. (Lathatn.) 

tanail, tenaille (te-nal')> n, [< F. tenatUe xs 
Pr. tenakha = 8p. tenaca sx It. tanagha^ < ML. 
^tenaculoy f., ong. LL. neut. pi. of tenaeuUmt a 
holder: see tenaculum,'] In fort, ^ an outwork 
or rampart raised in the main ditch immediate- 
ly in front of the curtain, between two bastions, 
in Ita liinplest fcnm It coriaiaii of two faces forming with 
each other a reentering angle ; but generally it oonsists 
of three faces forming two reentering an|dW| In which 
case it is called a dmMe UnaiL Any wmiic belonging 
either to permanent or to field fortifioatkni which, on the 
plan, oonsists of a succession of lines forming salient and 
reentering angles alternately, is said to be d tenaUh, 
tenaillon (te-nal'yon), n. [F. : see tenail,'] In 
fortf a work constructed on each side of the 
ravelins, like the lunettes, but differing in that 
, one of the faces of the tenaillon is in the di- 
rection of the ravelin, whereas tiiat of the 
lunette is ^^rpendicular to it. Works of this 
kind are seldom adopted, 
tenancy (ten'im-si), n. [< OF. tenanee^ posses- 
sion, ss Sp. Pg. tenenda as ML. tenentia, < L. 
fefim(f-)s, a tenant : see tenant^,] 1. Inhttc: 
(a) A holding by private ownership; estate; 
tenure: as, tenancy in fee simple; tenancy in 
tail, (hf) A habitation or dwouing-place held 
of anotlier. 

The said John Scrips had in like sort divided a Tone* 
ment in Shordlch into or abont seventeene Tenancy or 
dwelUngiL and the same inhabited by divers persons. 
Proe, in Stafr.Chamber, an. 40 Queen Elisabeth, quoted in 

[Bfbton«Tumer's Vagrants and Vagrancy, p. 12S. 

2. The period during which lands or tenements 

are held or occ^ied by a tenant Wntirw tenan- 

ey. See ena^— atate In jotut tenancy. See fUaU 
—Several tenancy* ^ bminep.— Severance 

of a joint tenancy. See Tenancy at wllL 

See saCf^ at vnU, under siiattf.— Tenancy by entiretlea 

yearto year, a tenancy which is implied bylaw sometimes, 
on the termination of a lease fora year or years and a con- 
tinuance of the possession witibout a new agreement.— 
Tenancy tnooinmoin, a holding in common with others, 
on estate consisting in a right to a shore of an undivided 
thing ; a tenancy in which all have or ore entitled to a 
common or joint possession, but each has a separate or 
several title to his undivided shore which he con dispose 
of without affecting the others . distinguished from /cant 
Unaney. See estate. Sometimes colled eoparoenary 

tenant^ (ten'ant), n, [< ME. tenant, tenauntf < 
OP. feafinf, a' tciiant, =s Pg. It. tenente, a lieu- 
tenant, < L. tcnen(t-)e, ppr. of tenere^ hohl, 
keep, possess. Of. lieutenant, hVom the L. 
tenere are also ult. £. tonahle, tenaciowif tenacy, 
tempt, temptation, etc.] 1. In law: (a) A per- 
son who holds real property by private owner- 
ship, by any kind of title, either in fee, for life, 
for years, or at will. The term Is sometimes used 
in rnereuce to interests In pure personalty, os when we 
tpe$k of one as tenant for life of a fund, (h) More 
speciffcally, one who holds under a superior 
owner, as a lessee or oocnpant for rent : used 
thus as correlative to landlord, 

I hove been yonr tenant, and your father's tenant, these 
fourscore years. Shak., Lear, iv 1. 14. 

[The word always implies indtreotly the existence of a 
paramount right, like that of a feudal lord or the mod- 
ern right of eminent domain. States or nations are not 
spoken of as tenants of their own property; subjects and 
OKUensare.J 

(c) A defendant in a real action. See aoHon, 
8 (b), — 2. One who has possession of anyplace ; 
a dweller; an occupant. 

Ob fields I Oh wix>ds ! when, when shall I be mode 

The happy tenant of youi shade? 

Cowisy, The Wish. 

The sheepfold here 

Pours out Its fleecy tenante o’er the glebe. 

Ctjwper, Ttiik, I WL 

3. In her,, same as supporter, a distinction has 
been msde between these terms by alleging that ^e ten- 
ant holds the shisld os if keeping it uprU^t, os is QMol 
with modem supporters but does not supp^ its weight 
or lift it (Compare supporter ) Some writer^ foQoinng 
the Frei'ch heralds, nse tenant tor a human figure bolding 
or flanking the shield, reserving supporter for an animal. 
Also ten«nt.—01iier tenant Bsme as emant in oa^.— 
Onetomery tenant See wetomary freehold, nndweui* 
tomary - tanaiit seaMmui/.— Landlnrdaad 
taMt Act /anrtk^A-PiUtlato tenant «ee 
parOeular,^ gbla tenant, one who holds in his own sole 
right, and not with another —Tenant at enflbrance, 
one who, having been to lawful possession of land, keeps 
It after the title ^come to an end without express agree- 
ment wHh the rightful owner.— Tmailt at WUt one In 
possession of lands who holds at the win of the lessor or 
owner.— Tenant by copy of oonrtMl, one who U 


a length of fromlO to la tnebea IthatvstyeaMdleaHMilh 
scales. TheoolortateiieiattyajffeenlMi-oHveahove,altelit 
^ prmiomiiiatlng below7 It is vwy rittMleh, tohiSi^ 
bottom-watora ana feeds on yefnss TSfaltble matter. It 



Tench ( roita rw^futnO). 


xne neon u somewiws ooone 
was fOrmeriy supposed to have 
itonoh. 1. Walton ("OoimdeU 
lie Tench . . . isobeerredtobe 


is veiy tonodoiia of Ufa and may be conveyed olive in damp 
weeds for longdlstonoea The flesh is somewhat ooorae 
and Insipid. Hie tench was f 
some heoUng virtue in the to 

Angler," p. 17iS) soys: *«The 

a Hi^^clan to other fishes, . . . siid It is said that a Pike 
will neither devour nor hurt him, because the Pflra be- 
ing sick or hurt by any accident, is cured by touching the 
Tench." 

tonch-waad (tench V§d ), it. The common pond- 
weed, PotamooetoH naiane : so named from aome 
aasociation with the tench (according to Forby, 
from its coating of mnoUage, supposed to be 
verv agreeable to that fisb). 
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admitted tenant of any landa etc., within a manor.— Tip* 
aathyoonrtisy. See under eomWiy.-TMUttit by the 
verin. See mrpe.— Tenant ^ lifb Isnai^ sm 

«feafi/crl<^ under Mtota—Tenaatin eaiAte, tenant 
tnoluet See fa eomSe.- Tenant in ooininoB, one who 
holds lands or chattels in common with another or other 
persona See tsitoiicyin common (under heumsy)indsifiite 
mMnt tenaney (under sstateX— Tenant tn dower, a 
Widow who possesses lend, etc., by virtue of her dower.— 

Tenant pour auter vie. see outer rie.— Tenipti ^ 
entiietlea. See entirsQ/.— Tenant to the prmolM toe 
person to whom a tenant In taU granted an estate fm the 
express purpose of being mode defendant lu prooeedlngs 
to oUeuste me land by a recovery. 

tenant^ (ten'ant), V. [< tenant^, n.] I, trans. 

1. To hold of possess as a tenant; ooonpy. 

The greatest port of Sir Rogrer's estate Is tenanted by 
persoiui who have served himsMf or his ancestors. 

^eke, Spectator, No. 107. 

Goblins, to my notions, though they might tenant the 
dumb oorcssaes of boosts, could scarce covet shelter in the 
commonplace human form 

Charlotte Bronte, Jane Byre, xiL 

We bought the farm we tenanted before, 

Tennyeon, The Brook. 

2t. To let out to tenants. 

Three acres more he converted into a high way; . . . 
and the rest he tenanted out 

Strype, Hen vm., on. 1680. 

n.t intrant. To live as a tenant; dwell. 

In yonder tree he tenanteth alone. 

Warren, The LUy and the Bee. U. tend^ (tend), V. [< ME. ^ienden, < OF, (and F.) 
tfft Hft Tjt.'if (ten 'ant), vi. and r. A corruption of tendre, stretch, stretch ou^ hold forth, offer, 
tenon. tender, rs Pr. tendre =s Sp. Pg. tender as It. toa- 

They be fastened or tenants the one to the other. dere, < L. tendere ten), s^tch, stitch ont, 
Bp Andreum, Sermons, 11 81. (DaHet.) extend, Spread out, intr. direct one’s course, 
teumtable a. [< tenanti + strive, go, tend, * Or. Tdiw<i.(V 7 », «»)« 

able.] Being in a state of repair suitoble for streteb : a root rewesented in Tent. 

' ' ‘ ' * ' bv thin : see think. From the L. tendere are also 

ult E. tentfi, tender^ (a doublet of tendk), ten* 
der^, tendon, feriseS, tension, tent^, teni^, tenth, 
attend, contend, extend, intend, portend, pretend, 
superintend, contention, extension, intention, etc. ; 
from the Gr., ionek, tontc, tune, etc.] I.f trans. 
To reach out; offer; tender. 

Then Oassivelounus . . . sentEmbassadunrtoOMar by 
Conius and Arras, tenifirm unto him a turrendry. 

aottand, tr. of Camden, p. 87. (Doirist.) 

n. intrans. 1, To move or be directed, lit- 
erally or figuratively; hold a course. 

If I come Olotie in the quallQr of a private person, 1 
mnst go on foot through the streets, and, because I was a 
person generally known, might be followed by some one 
or other, who would dlsoova* whither my imvate visit 
tended, besides that those in the inn miut needs take 
notice of my coming In that manner. 

Lord uerhert qr Cherbury, Life (ed. HowellsX p. 158. 
Bee from above the bellying douds descend. 

And big with some new Wonder this Way tsnd. 

Conyrsvt, Semele^ lU. 8. 

I know not whither yonr lusinnatlone would tend, 

Sheridan, The Blvola HL t. 
It farther lUnstratee a very Important point, toward 
which the argnment hoe been for eome time tendine. 

J. Fieke, Evolntionlst, p, 11& 

2. To have a tendency to operate in some par- 
ticular direction or way ; have a bent or incU- 
nation to effective action in some partieular 
direction ; aim or serve more or less OTectivelv 
and directly: commonly followed by an infini- 
tive : as, exercise tends to strengthen the mus- 
cles. 

By this time they were got to the Bnohontad Ground, 
where the air natunOly tended to moke one drowsy. 

11^ 


a tenant ; that may be tenanted or occupied. 

To apply the distinction to Colchester : sU men bshdd 
It OB UtnaiUabU, full of fair houses ; none as tenable in a 
hostile way for any long time against a great army. 

Puller, Worses, Essex, I 544. 

He even gave her permission to tenant the house in 
which she hod lived with her husband, os long os it should 
be lenanteMe, Soott, Heart of Mia-Lothlaii, ix. 

tenantablenesa (ten'an-t§-bl-nes), n. The 
state of being tenantaole. 

tenant-farmer (ten'jpit^far'm^r), ti. A farmer 
who 18 only a tenant, and not the owner of the 
farm ho cultivates. 

We may relieve this country from all responsibility, 
real or imogiuoiy, for the misfortunes of the Irish tenant 
farmen. Nineteenth C’sntory, XXII. 72S. 

tenant-farming (ten'tmt-fkr^ming), n. The oc- 
cupying of a farm on lease, and not as owner. 

Tenant-farming Is unprofitable. 

JBdMhurgh Bev , OLXVI. 801 

tenantleaa (ten'^t-les), a. [< tenantk + -2e«(«.] 
Having no tenant; unoccupied; vacant; un- 
tenanted. 

Leave not the mansion so long tenantleee. 

8hak.,T O. of V.,v.4. & 

tenant-right (tcn'|mt-rlt), a. 1. The right of 
tenancy of a tenant on a manor, who holds not 
at the will of the lord bat according to the cus- 
tom of the manor. 

The customary tenants enjoy ths ancient onstom called 
tenant^ht namely, **To have their messnoges and tene- 
ments to them during their Hves, and after their deceosea 
to the eldest issues of their bodies lawfully begotten." 

B. Ball, Society in Eliiobethan Age, App. L 

2. The right, or claim of right, in various forms 
or degrees, on the part of agricultural tenants, 
particularly in Great Britain and Ireland, to con- 
tinue the tenancy so long as they pay the rent 
and act properly, to have the rent not raised so 
high as to destroy Gieir interest, to be allowed 
to sell their interest on leaving to a purchaser 
acceptable to the landlord, and to receive a 
com^nsation from the landlord if tamed off. 
The cuotm lost mentioned, reoognlied os extending to crope 
left in the grouniL labor in pr^Mtrlng the eott for the next 
crop, produce left on the form, and of late years tiie 
value of permanent Improvemento, it that more especially 
known os tenanUright, 

tenantry (ten'an-tri), n . ; pi. tenantries (-tria). 
[< Unttnt + -ry.] 1, The condition of being a 
tenant ; tenancy. 

Tenante have token new leasee of their tewmtrtee. 

Bp. Bidley, In rh.Bmef»kJU9,p> see. {Latham.) 

2. The body of tenants; tenants collectively. 

Tea, Mr. Huxter, yes: a hoppf tenantry, its eoanttys 
prtds!, win s me m bteia the bsiomsi hall, Where the besrds 
will wag oU. Thaekeray, Bendeunla Ixxr. 

tenoet, n. An obsolete spelling of teneek, 

ten^ (tenclH, ». [< Me. tendts, < OF. ienehe, 
F* fancheags Sp. tencamlt, tinea, < LL. '' 

ML. also tenea, a tench." 

Enrops* nnea vtUyaris, It i 
lolMicf maBerepeoD eoatinent 
qaeot la enmmeatol woCen sad ; 


To moke men govemabla in this manner, their preospU 
moiuly tend to break a notionoH 


formation In Bng.* 6- 
No advantage was deemed nnworruitable which odald 
tend to seonre the victory. Pmoott, Ferd, and Iso., a I, 
Natanl selectiontendf only to moke each organic I 


os perfect is, or slii^tly more porfeot than, the other la* 
habitants of the same country with which ft has to str^ 
gle tor ixistenoe. Darwin, Origin of Spedea 107. 

8. To serve, contaribute, or oondnee in some de* 
gree or way: be infinential in some direction, 
or in promoting some pnrpoee or interest; hare 
a more or less direct bearing or effect (np<m 
something). 

Farewell, poor mini tlum ortnoifermy bmid: 

1 mint haveqtdoker soala whose words any tend 

To some fret action. 

FkUher, Fafthial Shesherdeps, 1. a 
Bat tin place doth iwt grMitiy lend turto tasam^ 
gMsdsa Trovallii^'y tts. 
Another ttta, who know what they a*, desire of God 
that thkdotaseiaay laid to hl^^ 

The Spaniard hopes that one IMy thle IWma etar Med Co 
htoJld^tigenmihiaeUhteWfMiim 

Mdiiig,Ximeaiil.i. 



It k ordiMd Ootunon CkmoMU thit tbe new Majror 
lifinedieold Uey^wnt tikewnelioai^ mad goe home with 

the fword iKiloiw him iflerwmra. _ 

»igmtOUd9(B, B. T. S.X p. 418. 
^ ileintiif mlnhiteri to wmtoh mnd tend 
in^emt^ohMge. P. L., U. m 


0. Tolookftfter; takeo«reof; have the charge, 
oare, or aapervisioii of: aa, to tend a maohine; 
to tend a flock; to tend a sick person. 


The Boy of whom I epeak 
Xq Miinmer tended omttle on the hllla 

Wordeuforth, Bxonrsion, L 
1 would tmtn itoir and help thee tend him ! 

M. Amoldt Empedoalee on Etna. 
The mother ... eat at the foot of the bed and tended 
Annfeh baby. Tke AUanUe, X.LVL 64. 


df. To be attentive to; attend to; be mindful 
of; mind. 

TTnaock'd of lamb or kid that tend their play. 

MUtm, P. L., ix. 688. 

4 . To wait upon so as to execute; be prepared 
to perform. [Bare.] 

By all the etara that tend thy bidding. Keate, 

5. to watch, as a vessel at anchor, at the 
tom of tides, and cast her by the holm, and by 
some sail if necessary, so as to keep turns out 
of her cable, ari^ 1 and S. To keep, protect, nurae. 

n. intrane, 1. To attend; wait as an at- 
tendant or servant: vrith on or upon, 

Waa he not companion with the riotoua knights 
That tend upon my father? Shdk , Lear, ii. 1. 98. 
0 1 that wasted time to tend upon her, 

To oompasa her with sweet observances. 

Tennymm, Geraint 

2t. To be in waiting; be ready for service ; at- 
tend. 

The aasooiatet tend, and everythin is bent 
For England. Shak.^ Hamlet, iv. 8 47. 

df. To be attentive ; listen. 

Tend to the master’s whistle Shak., Tempest, L 1. 8. 


tend^, t’. t. See Und, 
tend^f. Obsolete past participle of tenni. 
tendablet (IcnMa-ol), (I. [itcnd!^-k’~abl4},] At- 
tentive. 


A tendoMe [var. plyaunt] semaunt standeth in fanour. 
Hugh Mkodeit quoted in Babees Book(£. K. T. S X p. Ixxxli. 

tendance (ten'daus), n. [Also sometimes ten- 
dence; by apheresis from attmdance; of. tem^ 
for attendn'l If. Exiiectant waiting; expec- 
tancy. 

Unhappie wight lionie to desastrous end, 

That doth his Uie in so long tendance spend ' 

JSipenmr, Mother Hub. Tale, 1. 908. 

2. Persons waiting or in attendance. 

All those which were his fellowB but of late . . 
Follow his strides, his fobbles All with tendance, 

Bain sacrlfloial whisperings in his ear 

Shak , T of A., 1 1. 80. 


8. Attendance; the work or art of t-endmgor 
caring for some person or thing; attention; 
care; watchful supervision or care 

Good Host, such tendenee as you would expect 
From your own children if yourself were sick, 

Let ^s old Man find at your haiida 

Wordeworih, The Borderers, i. 

tondantt (tenMimt), n, [By apheresis from at- 
tendant'] An attendant. 

His tendante round about 
Elm, faiuting, falling, carried in with care. 

Ptears, tr. of Virgil, 1C32. {Naret,) 

tendenoe^ (ten'dens), n, [< F. tendance ss Sp. 
Pg. iendeneia » It. tendenza^ < as if ^ten- 
dontia, < L. tenden(t-)8, ppr. of tenderCf stretcli, 
exteua: see ten<n.j Tendency. [Rare.] 

He freely movee and acts according to his most natnral 
teadsiMs and inclination. J, Seott, Christian life, 1 1. 

tCIldsilCC^ (ten'dgns), n. Same as tendance, 

teadittCV (ten'd^-si), n. [As tendenee^ (see 
Movement, or inclination to move, in 
some padrtionlar direction or toward some end or 
pur)|^; bent IcBHiW or inclination toward 
sonM» object effect, or result ; Inclining or con- 
tribnttn^ iiifliienee. 

The tendereit mother oould not have been more anxlons 
snd^oavefut m to the religions tendency of any books we 
read. Ladv HoUandt Sydney Smith, vi. 

le the Ideal eummatlon of the statical oondl- 
ttous WhitA twt to a dynamicsl result ; or, to express it 
iM teehatoaUy. ft Is one gathering up into a ploUire of 
an the awattta wfaioh we foresee will succeed each other 

i tntHntOt m , etc. (see bent\\ drift, dl* 



^ MB. tondw, 


and n, ^ - 

_ ) tmdre Pr, tenre, tendre 

ttnromli* UmerOf < L. tmer, 

•cCti die^le, tender, ef tender age, young; 
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tender 


aldn to tenuis, thin, fine: see thin,] L a. If. 
Thin; slender; attenuated; fine; literally or 
figuratively. 

The happes over mannes hode 
Ben hongc with a tender threde 

Oower^ Cant Anisnt, vL 
'Midst this was heard the ahrill and tender cry 
Of well-pleased ghosts, whioh in the storm did fly 

i>ry<ten, Tyranuio Love^ L L 
2. Of fine or delicate quality ; delicate ; fine ; 
soft I as, a tender glow of color. 

This set so many artists on worke, that they soone ariv’d 
to y* perfection it is since come, emulatltm the tendered 
miniatures. Hvelyn, Diary, March 18, 1061. 

Late^ in a flood of tender ligh^ 

Bhe floated through Uie ethers blue 

Bryant, The Waning Moon. 
I treasure in secret some long fine hair 
Of tendered brown. LouM, Wind-Harp. 

8f. Soft; thin; watery. 

We saw 

My rider . . . 

Vault o'er his mare into a tender slough. 

ShUiey, Hyde Park, iv. a 

4. DeUoate to the touch, or yielding readily 
to the action of a cutting instrument or to a 
blow ; not tough or hard ; especially, soft and 
easily masticated : as, tender meat. 

Floris ne let for ne feo 
To finden al that neod beo, 

Of fless of ftss, of tendre bred, 

Of whit win and eke red. 

King Ham (E. E. T. B.X p. 62. 


Bo far beneath your soft and tender breeding. 

Shak., T. H., V. 1. SSL 

A tender, puling, nice, chlUy-fac'd squall ’tls 

Midateton, More Dissemblers besides Women, Ui. L 

11. Fresh; immature; feeble; young and in- 
experienced. 

For tenders wittas wenen al be wyle 
Tber as they kan nat pleynly understonde 

Chaucer, 1‘rollus, il 271. 
There came two Springals, of full Under yeares 

Speneer, F Q., V x. 6. 


He left, in his tender youth, the bosom of home, of hap- 
piness, of wealth, and of rank, to plunge in tlie dust and , 
blood of our inauspicious struggle. 


Kverett, Orations, 1. 466. 


12f* Precious; dear. 

I love Valentine^ 

Whose life’s as tender to me as my souL 

Shak., T G. of V., v 4. 87. 


18, Careful; solicitous; considerate; watch- 
ful; concerned; unwilling to pain or injure; 
scrupulous : with of or over. 


Bo tender over bis occasions, true, 

Bo feat, so nurse-like. 

Shak , Qymheline, v. 6. 


87. 


As this is soft and pliant to your arms 
In a oiroumferent flexure, so will 1 
Be tender <\f your welfare and your wBL 

Chapman, Gontleraan Usher, iv. 
Get once a good Name, and be very tender ef it After 
warda. HoweU, tenon, U. 14. 


Don't be so tender at making an enemy now and then. 

Kmereon, Conduct of Life. 


We had some beef -steak, not so tender as it might have 
been, some of the potatoett, some cheese 

Ji. L Steveneon, Inland .Voyage^ p 78. 

6. Soft; impressible; susceptible; sensitive; 
compassionate ; easily touched, affected, or in- 
fluenced : as, a tender heart. 

As yon have nfty, stop those tender ears 
From his enonanthig voice. 

Beau, ami FI., King and No King, IL 1. 
He was, above many. Under of sin. 

Bunyan, l*i]grlm’s Progress, IL 
In the way to our lodging we met a messenger from the 
countess of Falchensteyri, a pretty young tender man, near 
to the kingdom, who saluteil us in her name with much 
love. Penn, Travels in Holland, etc. 

To each his sniTerines: all are men 
Condemned alike to groan , 

The tender for anothei^ pain, 

The unfeeling for his own. 

Gray, On a Distant Prospect of Eton College, 

6. Expressing sensitive feeling; expressing the 

? :enlle emotions, as love orpify, especially the 
ormer; kindly; loving; affectionate; fond. 
You have abow'd a tender fatherly regard 

Shak,r of the B., ILL 28a 
Her wide gray eyes 

Made tenderer with those throngiTig memories. 

WiUuxtn Home, Earthly Paradise, II. 296. 
I desired him to repeat to mo the translation he had 
made of some tender verses in Theocritus. 

SteeU, TaUer, No. 207 
That Number Five foresaw from the first that any ten- 
derer feeling than that of friendship would intrude itself 
between them I do not believe 

0. W. Holmee, The Atlantic, LXVL 666. 

7. Delicate in constitution, consistency, tex- 
ture, etc.; fragile ; easily injured, broken, or 
bruised. 


14. Delicate ; ticklish ; ant to give pain if in- 
considerately or ronglily dealt with or referred 
to ; requiring carefm handling so as not to an- 
noy or give pain: as, a tender subject. 

In thinga that are tender and unpleaslug it ia good to 
break the Ice by some whose words are of leas weight, 
and to reserve tiie more weighty voice to come in as^ 
chance. moon, Cunning (ed. I887X 

15f. (Juiok; keen; sharp. 

The fnll-fed hound or gorged hawk, 

Unapt for tender smell or sp^y flight 

Shak , Lttorece, L 686. 

16. Of ships, apt to lean over under sail; ten- 
der-sided: same as orank^y 1. — 17t. Yielding 
to a small force ; sensitive. 

Tboae^ being weighed in apalr of tender ecales, amount- 
ed to one grain and a quarter 

Boyle, BnbtUty of Effluviums, U. 
Trailer porcelain. Beepom^ni. 

n. A tender regard; fondness; affection; 
regarvl. 

Thou hast redeem'd thy Inst opinion, 

And show'd thou makest some tender of my life. 

I Shak, 1 Hen. ly., V i. 49, 

. I had a kind of a Tender for Dolly 

Mre CenUivre, The Man’s Bewitched, v. 2. 

1 swear, Lady Harriot were I not already yours, I could 
have a Tender for this I^y Stede, Grief A-la-Mod^t v. L 

tender^ (ten'd^r), v. t. [ME. tendren; < ten- 
derly a.] If. To rcganl or treat with compas- 
sion, solicitude, fondness, or care; cherish; 
hence, to hold dear; value; esteem. 

Wberfor I besech yow of yowr faderly pyte to tendfvthe 
more thys aymple wryghtyng, as I schal owt of dowght 
her after doo that sciw please yow to the uttermest of 
my power and labor. Paeton Lettere, L 486. 


I know how tender reputation 1^ 

And with what guards it ought to be preserv’d, lady. 

Fletcher, Rule a Wife, L 1. 

And certainly. If the air was tht* cause of the elasticity 
of eprings, as some have imagined, It would have been 
perceived in so tender a movem mt as a pocket watch,lylng 
under the perpetual influence of two sprinn 

IT. Derham, in Ellis’s Lit. Letters, p. 817. 
Where'er the tender grass was leading 
Ita earliest green along the lane 

Wordsworth, Peter Bell. 


8. Delicai CRH regards health; weakly. [Scotch.] 
I am sure I wad hae answered for her as my ain daugh- 
ter : but, wae *b my heart, I had been tender a’ the rimmer, 
and scarce ower the door u’ my room for twal weeks. 

Sedt, Heart of Mid-Lothian, v. 

9. Very sensitive to impression; very sus- 
ceptible of any sensation or emotion; easily 
pained. 

What art thou oaU'st me from my holy rites, 

And with the fearM name of death affrights 
My tender ears^ 

FUtehar, Faithful ffliepherdess, iv. 2. 


10. Not strong; not hardy; not able to endure 
hardship or rough treatment; delicate; weak. 


But longe ne myght endure the cristin, for yet the 
chllderen were tenure and gretie, so that thel moste nede 
remove a-bro4e in to the feilde, and in short tyme thei 
sholdehattohaddegreteloise. ^ 

MeHin (E. B. T. S.X H Sffl- 


My lord knoweth that the children are tetuter. 

^ Gen. xxxiUL 18. 


The tender and delicate woman among 


xxvUI. 66. 


Your minion, whom 1 tender dearly. 

Shak.ir. N., v. L 129. 
As you tender your Ears, be secret 

Congreve, Way of the World, 1. 2. 
I saw anothers fate approaching fast 
And left mine owne bis safeties tender. 

Speneer, Virgil’s Gnat, L 862. 
What of the ravenous Tygre then. 

To lose her yong she tendered with such care? 
Heywood, Dialogues (Works, ed Pearson, 1874, VI. 186). 


2. To make tender, in any sense. 



If too stronidy acid or alkaline it (the mordant! will 
have a corrosive action, and the goods, as it is technically 
called, wfll be tendered. 

W. Crookee, Dyeing and Calico-Printing, p. 617. 

tender^ (ten'd6r), v, [< F. tendre ss Pr. tendre as 
Bp. Pg. tender ss It. tendercy stretch, display, 
also tender, offer, < L. tendercy stretch, extend : 
see tendK Tender, like render, surrender, re- 
tains, exceptionally, the termination of the F. 
inf.; fsitdlis the same word without this ter- 
mination.] I, trans. 1. To offer; moke offer 
of; present for aeceptanee: as, to tender one a 
complimentary dinner; to temdar one^s resigna- 
tion. 

Most mlgh^ Lord (quoth Adam), haer I tender 
All thanks I oau, not all I ahonld thea render. 

SyUmUr, tr. of Du Bartas’a Weeks, 11., Kden. 

Upon tendring my Present, be seemed to smile, and gave 
me a goutte Nod. 

BeSey, tr. of CoUoquiea of Eraamua, IL 2. 



tender 6230 

eio^ eold-note banks.— FlM ef tinder, a plM a 
defendant that he faae mada due tender, and has remained 
alwagrt ready to latisfy i)mjplaintlifseteim,and now brings 
the snm demanded Into court.— render of iinondl, an 
offer by a person who Is charged wiUi a wrong or breaoh 
of oonoaet to pay a sum of money by vnq of amends.— 
Tiaulir Of hw^ a pleading which in effect inrites the 
adyerse party to Join issue upon it 
to&dor^ (ten'dftr), n. [< tenc^ + -erl ; partly by 
apheresu from afteader.] 1. One who tends: 
— — ^ ^ one who attends to, supervises, or takes care of 

tend a lar^r one for supplying her with pro- 
visions and other stores, or to convey intelli- 
gence, orders, etc. 

Here she comes i‘ faith full Sail, with her Fan spread 
and Streamers out and a Shoal of Fools for Tenden. 

Co/iirrevr, Way of the Worlds U 4. 

8. A boat or ship accompanying Ashing- or 
whaling-vessels ; a lighter. Specilloally — (o) In the 


Oaths of allegianoe were tsndered too lightly by the Nea> 
politans to cany the same weight as in other nations. 

PneeoU, FerdL and Isa., iL KX 

2. To offer in payment or satisfaction of some 
demand or obligation: as, to tender the (exact) 
amount of rent due. 

Shall any other pay my debt, while I 
Write myself bankrupt? or Oalista owe 
The least beboldingtiess for that which she, 

On all the bonds of gratitude 1 have seal’d to, 


It shall l>e the duty of the seller, on maturity of the con< 
tract (1 e., the last day specitled therein^ to tender the 
goods between the hours of 10 o’clock a. m and 8 o’clock 
r. if., whereupon he shaU be entitled to payment in fall 
therefor before the last named hour. 

Jfew York Produce Exchange Report^ 1888-9^ P* 264. 

8t. To show ; present to view. 

Tender [see tenrf^ri] youradf more dearly , 

Or . . . you’ll tender me a fool. 

8hak.^ Hamlet^ L 8. 109. 

n. tnirans. To make a tender or offer; es- 
pecially, to offer to supply certain commodities 
for a certain period at rates and under condi- 
tions speciAed, or to execute certain work: as, 
to tender for the dredging of a harbor, 
tender'*^* (ten'd^r), «. l< tender*<^, v.] 1. An 
offer for acceptance. 

I send you a Coppy of the Draught to shew to Mr. Vice- 
chanceler, with tender of my service. 

JB. Speiman^ in fillls'a Lit. Letters, p. 361 

With a Tender of my most humble Benrice to my noble 
good liady. HowtU^ Letter^ L v. 17. 

SpeciAcally — 2. In 7aiu, an offer of money or 
any other thing in satisfaction of a debt or lia- 
bility; es^ciailv, the production and offer to 
pay or deliver the very thing requirable by a 
contract 

When Lard nr Prurislons are rejected under final ap 
peal, if tendered on a seller’s option, all expenses shall t>e 
paid by the seller, and It shall be held that no tender has 
been made. 

New York Produce Exchange Report^ 1888- IX P 161 
8. An offer lu writing made by one party to an- 
other to execute some speciAed work or to sup- 
ply certain speeiAed articles at a certain sum 
or rate, or to purchase something at a speciAed 
price. 

The privilege of selling to railway.paasengers within 
the precincts of the terminus is dispoiM of by tender 

Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, 1 291. 

Of the three larger vessels, tendere were received tor the 
Proteus and Neptnno, and, the bid lor the latter being the 
lower, it was accented. 

Jfrnley and Stdey, Eesone of Oreely, p. 88. 

4. Somotbmg tendered or offered. 

That you have ta’en these tendere for true pay, 

Whlcn are not steiiiiig. 8hak , Hamlet, 1 8 106. 
Logal-tender oumnqr, currency which can lawfully 
be used in paying a d^. All the gold coins of the 
United States are a l^al tender in all payments at their 
nominal value, when not below the atandard weight and 
limit of toterauce provided by law for Uie single piece , 
and when reduced in weight below such standard toler- 
ance, they are a legal tender at a valuation in proper 
tlon to their actual weight The silver dollar of 4121 
grains Is a legal tender for all debts and dues, public ana 
private, except when otherwise expressly mentioned in the 
contract The silver coins of the United States of smaller 
denomination than one dollar are a legal tender, in sums 
not exceeding ten doUars, in payment of all dues, public 
and private The so-called PiideHioUar of 420 grains is 
not a legal tender The flve-Gent» three-Oent, and one- 
cent pieces are a ]<*gal tender to the amount of twenty-five 
cents in one payment No fmwign coins are now (1899) a 
Iwal tender ’The U nited States notes (see greenback) are 
a legal tender for all debts, public and private, except du- 
ties on imports and interest on the publio debt. Loans 
and debts contracted before the enactment of the legal- 
tender law of 1862 authorising the issue of greenbacks, 
can be satisfied by payments made in them, unless an ex- 
press agreement has been made for the parent of gold 
and silver Oold certificates, under act of Congress of 
1882, are receivable for enstoms. taxes, and aU jmblic 
dues, and when so received may bo relssned ; and silver 
certificates, under act of 187& are leceivable for customs, 
taxes, and all public duos, and when so received may be ro> 
iMued. Treasury notes, under the act of March 80, 1868, 
and of June 80th, 1H64, were a legal tender (for their face* 
valnf^ excluding interest) for all debts. pnbUo and private, 
within the United Btates, except for duties on imports and 
interest on the public debt, and except that those isent^ 
under the latter act are not legal tender In redemp^n Of 
bank-notes, or bankers’ notes, for circulation as money: 
those issued under the act of July 14th, 1890, are a le^ 
tender In piQrment of all debts, public and private, exo^ 
where otherwise expressly stipulated in the contract^ and 
are receivable for customs, taxes, and all public dues, and 
when so received may be reissued. The term ** debts pub- 
lic and private” has been held to Intend contract obliga- 
tions, whether contracted before or after the statote, but 
not auch dues as State taxes. National bank-notes are 
legal tender in all parts of the United States In payment 
of taxes, excise^ public lands, and all other dnes to the 
United Statee, except dntlee on imports, also for all tala- 
rtoi and othm* debts and demands owing by the United 
States to indlridnal^ oorporatkniA and associations with- 
in the United Btates. excopt Interest on the public debt 
md In redemption of the national onrrency, and also for 
Mty debt or Uabnity to any naUonal hanking association, 


menhaden-fishery, a vessel ox boat employed to carry tho 
fish to the factories These tenders have an average ca- 
pacity of 260 barrels, though they are now often built of 
a larger size, some carrying 600 barrela (6) A vessel sail- 
ing from San Franeisoo to the Arctic regions, to carry sup- 
pUes to the whale-ships, and bring back oil and bone, to be 
sent east by ralL 

4. In ratLf a carriago attached to the locomo- 
tive, for carrying the fuel, water, etc. See outs 
uudeT 2>aHseHifer’^tffine and snow-plow, 

Wc supplied the tender and fire with wood, and. In short, 
pretty much ran the toain aa we pleased. 

The Century, XL. 622. 

5. A small reservoir attached to a mop or scrub- 
ber, to bold a supply of water. Tne Aow is 
controlled by a valvo operated by a spring. 

tender-dying (ten'der- dicing), a. Dying in 
earlyyouth. iS^A<iit.,lHen.VL,m.3.48. FBare.l 

tenderee(ten-df»r-e')»«- [< fs«der2 + The 

person to whom a tender is made. 

Where a tender is made, fm* the pnrpoae of obtaining 
pioperty of the owner, sold and in the hands of the ten- 
deree claiming to own the same, and acc^ted, the money 
paid may be recover^ back T, Miller, in 91 N. Y. 686 

tenderer^ (ten'd^r-^r)^ ». [< tender^ + -cri.] 
One who or that which makes tendor: as, a 
meat-tenderer. 8ei, Amer., N. S., LXTI. 158. 
[Kecent.l 

tenderer*^ (ten'd6r-6r), n. [< tender*^ + -erl.] 
One who makes a tender or offer. 

The Minister for Works had met on the previous day a 
deputation of the "Cenderm for the manufacture within 
the ('olony of fifty locomotives required for use on the 
railways The SiHftneer, LXV 628. 

tender-e^ed (ten'd^r-ld), a, 1. Having gentle 
or affectionate eyes. — 2. Weak-eyed; blear- 
eyed; dim-sighted. 

You must not think your sister 
So tender-ey'd as not to see your follies 

Fletcher, Wit without Money, IIL 1. 

tenderfoot (ten'd^r-fdt), n. ; id. tetiderfoota 
(-futs). A new-comer on the plains or in the 
bush, or one who has not become hardened to 
the life there ; a greenhorn ; a novice. [Slang, 
western U. S. and Australia.] 

Hunters . . . who bedlsen themselves in all the tradi- 
tional finery of the craft, in the hope of getting a job at 
guiding some tender/ooL 

T, Rooeevdt, Hunting Trips, p. 82. 

tonder-footed (tenM^r-fOt^ed), a. 1, Having 
tender or sensitiyo feet, — 2. Cautious ; timid; 
“ green. Compare tenderfoot, [Slang.] 
ten^er-footedneBS(ten'd6r-ffit'ea-nes),n. The 
state of being a tenderfoot. [Slang.] 
tender-hearts (ten 'ddr-hUr' ted), a. 1. Hav- 
ing great sensibility; susceptible. 

When Rehoboam waa young and tenderkeorted, and 
could not withstand them. 2 Chron. xili 7. 

2. Veiy 8usce|)tible of the softer passions of 
love, pity, or kindness. 

Auroerie, thou weep’it^ my tender-hearted cousin 1 

fiAoA:., Rich. IL, IIL 8. Ifia 

tender-heartedly (ten'der-h&r'ted-li), adr. In 
a tender-hearth manner; with tender affeo- 
tion. 

tender-heartednees (ten'der-hhr^ted-nes), n. 
The state of being tender-hearted; a tender 
or compassionate dJsposition ; susceptibility of 
the softer passions. 

tender-heltedt (ten'der-hef^ted), a. Apparent- 
ly an error for tender-hearted. 

No, Regan, thou shalt never have nay cone; 

Thy tenderhefM nature ihtll not give 

Thee o’er to oaribnesi. Lanr, U. 4. 174. 


orliiup (ten'd6r-lixig), n, [< tender^ + 
-Mfiyi.jX. A fondling; one made tender by too 
niueh coddling; an effeminate person. 

Now hsoe we maaie ohlnmlea and yet our tenderUnge 
■wnHito. al riwamw, y d |i w>i«t 

Barrwant vmonp, of mtg,, ii, n. 
2. One of the Amt horns of a deer. 


teadffrlotli (ten'ddr-ldn), a. That part dt the 
loin of beef whioh is tenderer than the rest* in 
oonseqnenoe of the softness or Aneness of the 
musentar Aber : the psoas mnsole of the ox and 
some other animals used as meat; the AUet; 
the underout, in the tenderloin ateak^ aa naually out, 
the bone left In la one lateral half of a lumbar Terwbra, 
of whioh the long deader bone whioh aeparatee the ten- 
derloin from the reat of the meat ia the tranaveraeprooeaa 
The tenderioin lies oloee to the haokbona on the v^bral 
aidei. 

tandarly (ton'ddr-li), a4t\ [< ME. tenderly, ten* 
(Hrfy, tenarelielte ; \ tender^ 4- -^^.] In a ten* 
der manner, (a) With tendameaa; mildly; gently; 
aoftly ; in amanner not to Injnre or give pain. 

The Moor . . . 

. . . will aa tenderly be led by the note 

Aa'aaaea are. Othello, I 8. 407. 

(6) Kindly ; with pity or affection ; fondly. 

So eohe of (heyin oomannded other to|M fall tendMy, 
Jferifh(R.E.T.a.LliLfi84. 

Be cannot be auch a monoter . , . to hla fbther, that 
ao tenderly and entirely lover him. Shak., Lear, L % 104* 
(e) With a keen aenae of pain ; keenly ; bitterly. 

There ia the Place where Seynt Petir wepte folia ten- 
derly, attre that he hadde finraaken oiire Loi^ 

JfaiuMUa, Travda, p. OS. 

Pandare that fnl tendtdiche wm^, 

Chaueer,TMlnM, Iv. 868. 
(d) Delicately : effeminately : aa, a child tenderly reared. 

tender-minded (ten'd^r-min^ded), a* Com- 
passionate; tender-hearted. 

‘To be tender-winded 

Doea not become a awmrd. Shak,^ Lear, v. 8. 81. 
tenderness (ten 'd^r-nes), n. The state or char- 
acter of being tender, in any sense. 

Well we know your tendernew of heart 

8hak.,Blob 111., lit 7. m 

We went to aee the atahlee and fine horaea of w<>i» many 
were here kept at a vaat expenae, with all the art and fen- 
demem imaginable. Evelyn, Diary, J nly 22, 1670. 

Rloven half aheeta marbled (like amoke) after a differ- 
ent manner, bit with great curioaity and tendemeaa. 

B. Wantey, in EllU’a Lit Lettera, p. 276. 

There waa fweat tendemeaa over the boweli, eapeoially 
in the right Uiae region. 

J. M. Camoehan, Operative Surgery, p. 

tender-sided(ten'd6r-Bl^d6d), a, Kaut,, crank, 
as a vesBol ; careening too easily under press of 
sail 

tendinal (ten'di-nal), a. Same as tendinous, 
[Bare.] 

A tendmal alip it abown out abort, of which he aaya m». 
thing, but whien evidently belonga to thia mnaole. 

NMmef, IX. 624. 

tendlneal (ten-din -id), a, [< NL. tendo (ten- 
dm-)f a tendon, 4* Same as tendinous, 

[Bare.] 

Special development of tta tondfneol portion olda in 
atrengUiening the tenaor propatagU. Seienee, X 7L 

tendines, n. Plural of tendo, 
tendinosns (ten-di-no 'sus), n.; pU tendiettm 
(-si). [NL. (sc. muBoulus) : see tendinous,'] A 
musole of the back of the thigh whose tendon 
forms one of the inner hamstrings; usually 
called aemitendinosus. Couee, 1887. 
tendUlOllS (ten'di-nus), a, [< F. tendineux ss 
Sp. Pg. It. tendinoso, < ML. lendiimus, < tendo 
(lendin-)f a tendon: see tendon,] 1. Having 
a tendon; full of tendons; sinewy,— 2, Of or 
pertaining to tendons; forming or formed by a 
tendon; fascial; aponenrotio: as, tendinous tis- 
sue ; a tendinous structure ; the tendinous origin 
or insertion of a musole. 
tendmantt (tend'mgnt), n. r< tendpt -f -enent] 
Attendance ; oare. Hall, Satires, H. iv. 
tmdo (ten'dd), fi.j pi. tendines (-di-nds). [^. t 
see tendon,] 1. in anad., a tendon. — 2. In an* 
tom,, a bristle on the base of the lower wing, 
found in many in the males of loata 

•peetee it paeeee throwh a looa the hamne or fremdiun. 
on the upper wing. % alio Aomiit.— Tapdo Atfittlis 
(tmptop.tmdoAciatea). See tendon qfAeMRia under tm- 
do«».— TradO oenB, a nuaU white ngamen^ about one 
■Ixthof an inch in length, attaohed to the nasal proeece of 
the snperior maxilla, ana Ineertad he two sUpe Into the 
Inner extremltlea of the tareal oattOigea of me eyelSda 
Aleo eaiJMy tendo palpdn n nan, tnbmM Utraal H gt m ant, 
tgadOM (ten'dpn), n, [as F. tendon m Bp. ten- 
don m Pg. tenddo m ft. tendine, < ICL. tendo 
itendin-), a tendon^ < L. tenders, itretoh, extend ; 
cf. Gr* rivuv, a sinew, tendon, < rriiwv, streteb; 
see tend},] A band or layer of dense Abroua 
tissue at tne end of a mus^ for attachment to 
a hard or interposed between two Rmsea- 
lar belues, usually where the diraetloii of the 
muscle is changed; a sinew: sidd espeoially 
of sueh st r uc t u r es when rounded or em^like, 
very broad Aat tendons being commonly eaUed 



Solnt* 


tntIUtmk TlMttiMioorlalMtimoftMidonatog^tel^^ 
tlMUt of UgfMnontk fiado. ato., being dtoie white hbrooe or 
ordlnti/coiiiieeUfe ttaaue^ oituaijr entlrdjrlneleetlo and In. 
oxteneioie^ though there ere eome exoeiiuoni to this rule. 
Hiey are attaohed to bona# bf perfect continuity of their 
tiaaae with the perioatettiii, tna are not notably different 
from the Ikmento of lointa. !11iey the strongest sub- 
etanoes of the body, often sustaining strains under which 
musde is niptnrad and bone fraotored Some tendons are 
prone to ossify, as those of the leg of the turkey, and all 
sesamoid bones are ossifloatlons in tendon, as the patella of 
theknee Bee out under sywijpgimi>m.~- Aolini— tomd on , 
flame as tsiulon^ ^eMUet.— AdhUlM tandon maotl^ 
flee I^Cdniid tondoil. the nnited mS?of 

the intemsl oblique and transTersalls muscles at their 
lower fonrilL Inserted Into the lines alba ami pectineal 
Une of the imhii.-~CM)rdlfbnil tendon. Bee oviform, - 
CmronfUry tendong, the fibrous rings sairoundlng the 
aiterlsi oriftoet of the heart tendon reflex. 

8measftne^<.-F0PUtealtend0Ul. Be^iteol- 
To;Ulon*oell, a conneotlTe'tissue cell found in tendons 
and ligammts, <Uapoi^ in rows or chains parallel to the 
flbe^bundleB..-T«ndon-jaTk,tendon•xraex. Same as 
tnvoMs emtmeticn 
<wliioh nndmmth 
of 

Adlimeg(tondodeha. 
lis), the tendon of the 
hem; the tendon of 
thegastroonemins and 
soleus muscles, which 
oonnects the b w with 
the calf of the leg. 
and is the principal 
extensor of the foot. 

Itwaf so named be- 

ssarthr-SoTO 

Achilles, held him by 
the foot when she dip- 
ped him in the river 
Bt^ to render him in* 

▼mnerable, and so the 
only part about btiu 
wbloh was vulnerable 
was his heeL The 
tendon of AebiUes is that tendon which is cut when a 
quadruped, as a deer. Is hamstrung ; but the hamstrings 
of man are at the back of the knee-joint, and bend the leg 
upon the thigh, while the tendon of Achilles of any anlmab 
man included, extends the foot upon the leg.—Timdon ox 
Suit flame as tiffomevU qf Zinn (which see, under Kga- 
mmt). 

tandotome (ten 'do-tom), n. [< NL. tendOf a 
tendon, 4- Gr. -roflo^^ < rifivttVf raficlVj out.] In 
sura,f a tenotome. 

tendraflBet, n. [M£. tandresse^ < OF. (also F.) 
tendrefige (= Pr. tendresa, Umreea == Sp. temesa 
=5 It. teneressa)^ < tendre^ tender: see tender^ ] 
Tender feelixifi^; tenderness. [In modem use 
onlv as Frenoh, pron. tofl-dres^ ] 

tendril (ten'dril), it. and a, [Early mod. E. also 
tendrelf tendretl; < OF.**feimniie, F. tendriUe, a 
tendril (of. OF. tendron, a tendril, shoot: see 
tendron).< tendre^ tender, delicate : see fenderi.] 

I. n. In hot^ a filiform leafiess plant^rgan that 
attaches itself to another body for the purpose 
of 8Upi>ort. Morphologically, a tendril may be a modi- 
fied stem, as in the vine and Virginia creeper ^ a modified 
branch, as In the passion-flower : n potiole, as In LathyruM 
Aphnua; a sUpule, or, as in SmUax, a pali of stipules, or 
a leaflet of a compound leaf, as in the pea and vetch The 



OtCaleut- 


Ankle and footfiTHn l>ehind, the tendon 


of the gnitrocnemius, helping to fonn the 
tendo Achillu, cut away to ^luw tlie au 
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teiiflt, wid V, See tceni. 

tanebra ( ten'f-brS), «. pi [L. , darkness, night, 
gloom; of. dm.] In the ifow. Cath. CK, the 
matins and lauds of the following day, sung on 
the afternoon or evening of Wednesday, Thurs- 
day, and Friday in Holy Week. At the beginning 
of the office fifteen lighted candles are set on a stand m 
the epistle side of the altar, one of which is extinguished 
uter each psalm — the highest, however, remaining alight 
During the Benetlietus Uie six altai -lights are extin- 
guished, and the lights throughout the church At Uie 
antiphon the light which liad been left burning is hidden, 
aud bt ought out again at the end of the office. These 
rites symbulixe Christ's passion and death, one light re- 
maining as a reminder of his coming resurrection In 
the medieval church in England the number of lights on 
the stand was twenty-four. These ceremonies are as old 
as the eighth century. 

For Maundy Thursday, as well as for Good Friday and 
Holy Saturday, the matins and lands, which in these 
our times, and all through several by^fone ages, have 
been called T^nebrat, weie sang by the Anglo-Saxons with 
the same accompaniment as ours, of lighted tapen, to be 
l>ut out, one by one, as the psalms went on. 

Mock, Church of our Fathers, IlL IL 71. 

tenebrSB-liearBe (ten'f-brS-h^rs), n. The tri- 
an^lar stand holding* the candles to be extin- 
guished one after each psalm in the office of 
the tenebrm. Also calM Lemten hearae. 

tendbrarinm (ton-^bra'ri-um), n. ; pi. lenehra^ 
rta (-ft). [NIj., < Xi. tenebrsBf q. v.] Same as 
tenehfiB-hearse, 

tenebricoset (t^neb'ri-kds), a. [s= Pg. It. tenc- 
hncoeo, < L. tenehneoawt, shmuded in darkness, 
gloomy, < fc/iebrg*, darkness: see tenebrtB.'} Ten- 
ebrous. jfiailey, 

tenebrlllc (ten-f-brif'ik), a, [< L. tenebrm, 
darkness, 4* facercy make.] Producing dark- 
ness. According to an old fancy, night suooeeda to day 
throngh the influence of tenebrifle stars. 

The chief mystics In Get many, it wonld appear, are the 
transcendental philosophers, Kant, Fichte, and flchell- 
Ingl With these Is the chosen scat of mysticism; these 
ate its “tenehrvic oonsteUations," from which it doth 
ray out darkness " over the earth. 

CariyUf State of German Lit. 


Now b^ns 
The tenebnfio passage of the tale. 

brmemng. King and Book; 1. 128. 


t6iijiiii6iitMy 

tenebrioilBt (tf^neb'ri-ns), a. [Irreg. for fcnc- 
brt^.] Same as tenebrous. 

Were moon and stars (or villains only made, 

To guide yet screen them with Utnabntm* light t 

ymny. Night Thoughts, ix. 

tenflbrOM (ton'f-bros), a. [< L, tenehrosusy 
dark: sec tenelirowi.'] Dark; gloomy; tene- 
brous. Bailey, 1737. 

tenebrosily (ten-f-bros'i-ti), n. [< OF. tene- 
hrostie, F. Un6brokt4 =s 6p. tenehroeidad = Pg. 
ienebroHdade ss It. tenebroeitd, < ML. tenehroei- 
ia{U)ey darkness, < L. tenehroeue, dark: see 
tenehroue,'] The state of btung tenebrous or 
dark; darlmess; gloominess; i^oom. 

The antient Pueta, In regard of the tenehrogitie thereof, 
compare Uell to a terrltme in Italy . so iuuironed 
with hills and mountalniM that the Saniio is neuer seene 
at any tune of the ycare to shine amongst them. 

Heytpood, Hierarchy of Angels, p. 389. 

tenebrous (ten'f-brus), a. [< OF. fenebreux, F. 
tMhreux = Pr. icnebroe = Pg. It. tenebroso, 
< L. tenebroHusy dark, >(loomy, < tenebrse, dark- 
ness: see tenebrse.} Dark; gloomy. 

The day at the sixth houre was turned into teneteoiis 
night, insomuch as the Btarres were visibly secne in the 
Firmament /7eywood, Hierarchy of Augds, p. 817. 

Huge hail, and water sombre-hued, and snow 
Athwart the tenibrou* air poor down amain. 

Lot^ellotp, tr. of Dante’s Infeino; vi. U. 

tenebronsneBB (ton'e-brus-nes), n. The state 
of being tenebrous; darkness; gloom. Bailey , 
1727. 

tenefblt, tenefnlljt. Middle English forms of 

teenfuly teenfully. 

teneit, n, [ME., < AS. tanel (ML. ienella), a 
basket.] A basket. Prompt, Parv,, p. 489. 
tenement (ten'f-ment), n, [< ME. tenement, < 
OF. tenement, F. tSnement = Pr. tenement, < LL. 
tenementum, a holding, fief, < L. tenere, hold: see 
tenant^,'] 1. A holding; a parcel of laud held 
by an owner. 

After the doth of euerych haldere In ffee shblle the 
baylynes of the Clteo seysy symplelche the toitetneiw of 
. . . . i, (ortoy-u 


morphology of the tendrils in the Oomrbdouam is still open 
to question ; by Braun and Wydler they are legarded as 
aimple leaves ox which the ribs are the branches of the ten- 
dril (a view adopted also tqr EichlerX but Naudin regards 
the main tendril as oauline and tlie branches as leaves. 
Tendrils are nsnally found on those plants which are too 
weak in the stem to enable (hem to grow erect , they twist 
themselves, nsnally in a n>lral form, around other plants 
or neighboring bodies, and the plants on which they grow 
are thus enabled to elevate themselves. See outs under 
ctiTt4i, emeper^ LtUhyrm, pasifhm-Jtovm’, and Smikuf. 

Her nnadomed golden tresses . . . waved, 

As the vine curls her tsTUlrilt. jr#ton, P. L., Iv. 807. 
Ltaf-tenflySl, a tendril consisting of a modified leaf or 
part Of a leaf —in the hitter case appearing to be borne on 
ih^eaf, as In the pea. 

n, a, Olimbing as a tendril, or ar by a tendril. 

The curling growth 

Of tsadrtf hope, that flaunt npon their polea. 

Uyer, Fleece, L 

tMMlxll<«0lilllb6r (ten'dril-klPm^r), n. In bot, 
Boe cUmber^ 2 

r< tendril^ 

Having tendrils; provided with tendrils. 
.The deUeate-teMlKM plant must have something to 
GsotpsJRA^Mr.QUflUxx. 

Undzmf (ten'drqn), n, [MB., < OP. tendron, a 
shwt, tendril, also a tender person, F. tendron, 
a ehoot, agitl> jorilitle, < tendre, tender, delicate : 
■ee tenaer^, (S. tmiril] A sttdk or shoot. 

The ( te dr c H end the levee M a pear>tre^ of thou foMa 
Mtaltea Hosh^e (i E. T. S.Xp. SB. 

tantoirten'dri), n, r< tender'^ 4- -g*.] Offer; 
propAal; tender. [Bare.] 

WiMI l M ie (tead'wiia), a. [Atoo (mmodw; < MkP 
t u Sm u Mtiaair JBMBwB. Crioy.Biig.] 


•memng^ 

tenebrifleonat (ten-e-bnf'i-kus), a, 
brifio 4* -oits.] Tcnebrific. 

I could mention several authors who are tenibrtfioaui 
■tars of the first maguitude. Addiion, 8peotat<n*, No. 682. 

Tenebrio (tf-neb'ri-6), w. 1 NL. (LinUsBus, 1758). 
< L. tentbnoy one who lovew darkuess (applied 
to a trickster), < tenebrsc, darkness, gloom: see 
darknees,^ 1. A ge- 
nus of heteromerouR 
beetles, tj^ical of the 
family Tenebrwn^dse, 
including about 20 
species of black elon- 
gated beetles with 
slender legs. The com- 
mon meal-worm (larva of 


w^e he deyd y-seysed, for to y-wyte bet who-so is next 
eyr EngliMh OOd* (JR. B T. 8 XP M2. 

For Uerry Halman hath pleyod the false shrowe, and 
[< tene^ fcllyd my wood upon a taienumt off myn to the valew of 
XX maike. Patton Lftten^ III. 80. 
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t wHitar) belongs to (his 
genus, but most of the spe- 
cies live under bark and 
in deoi»cd tranks of old 
trees. T obteunu. indige- 
nous to America, also lives 
In farinaceous substai^ces, 
and has been called the 
American meal worm to 
distinguish it from Jhe 
European meal-worm, T. 
molitor. Both species, however, are now ooamopolltan. 
Bee also outs uader Jtouf-beeUe and mealbietle. 

2. [2. 0 .] A species of this genus. 

Tenebrlonidas (tfi-neb-ri-on'i-dfi), n,pl [NL. 
(Leach, 1877), < Tenebrittin^) 4- A large 

and wide-spread family 
of heteromerouB bee- 
tles, comprising about 
5,0(K) species, usually 
of obscure color, but 
containing some bright 
tropical forms. They 
have the anterior coxal cavi- 
ties closed behind , the ven 
tral segments five, in part 
connate ; the penultimate 
tarsal Joint not spongy, and 
the tarsal claws simple The 
olassifloation of the faniUy Is 
extremely difficult, and the 
species var) greatly in form 
and habit The lanrn», how- 
ever, are very uniform in 
abmoture^ and resemble 
those of the family ZXateri- 
dm. The great majority live 
in deosying vegetation, fun- 
gi, and excrement Home of 
tee largest gmera are Bbm, 
Zq/Aodi, adop§, 

sta- 



BkdAu otooura, natural 




tertipaolaa Boa and also out under 


arenresaati 

[er.mdfM; 


The subsorlber, having obtained patents for npwso^s of 
twenty thousand acres of laud on tee Ohio and Great 
Ean(a|wha, . . proposes to divide the same Into hny 
sixod ientmenU teat may be described 
Washington, in Washington’s Interest in Western lands, 
[quoted in Johns Hopkins Vulv Studies, 8d ser. 

2. In law, any species of permanent property 
that maybe held of a superior, as lands, houses, 
rents, commons, an office, an advowson, a fran- 
chise, a right of common, a peerage, etc. These 
are called free tenements or frank-fencm^nis, 

3lf eny tbo that nymete rente of env Cmenumt in frann- 
chyBt* of the (itee, and bis rente hollecbe be by-hynde^ . . . 
by ieue of the baylynes of tee town nyme the acres and 
tee feuestres. Enghth Gilds (£ E T 8.), p. 802. 

The thing holdeii is . . . styled a tenement, the posses- 
sors thereof tenants, and the manner of their possession a 
tenure. Blackstone, Com , XI. v. 

3. A dwelling inhabited by a tenant; a dwell- 
ing; an abode; a habitation; a home. 

Such is iny home —a gloomy tenement, 

More solitary than the peasant's hut 
Dpoi) Uie barren mountain. 

Burdu, quoted in Int to Sir T. Meure’s Utopia, p. liv. 

To sage rhilosophy next lend thixio ear. 

From Heaven desi'ended to the low-roofd house 
Of Socrates , see there his tenement, 

MiUon, P B., Iv. 274. 

4. One of a number of apartments or sets of 
apartments in one building, each occupied by 
a separate family, and containing the conve- 
niences of a common dwelling-house. 

The two tenements, it was true, were under the same 
roof . but they were not on that aoconnt the same tens- 
ments. JD. Webster, Speech in Goodrich Uas^ April, 1817. 

Dominant, servteitt. etc., tenement See the adjec- 
tives sByn. 4. Bee definitions at flats and apartwent. 
tenemental (ten-f-mon'tal), a. [< tenetnent 4- 
-Yi/.] Pertaining to a tenement or to tene- 
ments; pertaining to what may be held by ten- 
ants; capable of ^ing held by tenants.— Tene- 
mental lands, lands held of a feudal lord by free ten- 
ures. 

The other, or tenemenUd, lands they distributed among 
their tenants. BlaekeUms, Com , n vf. 

tenamentary (ten-f-men 'ta-ri), a, [< ML. tenth 
menteriMS. < LL. tenementum, a tenement : see 
tenemenlTi Capable of being leased; designed 
for tenancy; held by tenants. 

Such were the Ceorls among the Saxons . but of two 
sorts, one that hired the LordA Outland or Tenementary 
Laud . . . like our Farmers. 

Feuds and Tanurea vU. 



tentment-lioiiM 
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teiiement-haii8e(teii'$-Tnent>lioiiB),n. A house teangerite (teng'^rolt), n. [Named after 0. tennii-baU (ten'is-bAl), n» 
,v A V . ^ tennis or lawn-tennis. 


or block of buildings d'i^ Jed into dwellings oc- 
cupied by separate families ; technically, m the 
State of New York, any house occupied by more 
than three families, in ordinuy hm the word it re* 
strioted to enoh dwellinge for the poorer cliuwes in crowd- 
ed parte of cities. 

tenencyt, n. An obsolete spelling of tenancy » 


Tengcr^ a Swedish chemist.] An imperfectly 
known yttrium carbonate occurring as a white 
crystalline or earthy incrustation upon gado- 
limte. 

Many ntore [mintrals], such as cyrtoUte, molybdlte, al- 
laoite, Ungertte, . . . have been found. Natun, XLL 108* 

tSoSatet (^-5^!!^^), «. [Sp.. a lieutenant, a 
which lie like com. loose on the flooi of their bralna deputy, = E. tenant : see tenant^. } A Ueuten- 
Hev T. Adam», Works, I. 807. ant ; a deputy. 


The ball used in 


Bathsr (0 laobb) ohnM we all to dte^ 

Than to batrsy our Nattro Sbortlo: 

Than to beoom the epartlng TeimMnU 
Of a proud Moiiaroh. 

8i/lv$tUr, tr. of Dn Bertas*# Weelce, U., The Oaptainea. 
To the lanlaariee furie, who made TmnMaUf of their 
iHirekaa TUffrlmage^ p. SB7a 


Am I your m#Jor*dnmo, your UniMte, 

Your captain, your commander ? 

MiddUUm, Spanish Oyp#y, 11 1. 

See imiwid, 

(ten'ant-It), n. [Named after 

Smithson Tennani] an English chemist (1761- 
1K161.] A species clusely related to tetrahe- 
drite, or gray copper ore, a mineral of a lead- 
gray or iron-black color, massive or crystal- 
lized, found 111 Cornwall, England, and else- 
where. It is a sulphid of arsenic with copper and Iron, 
and differs from tetrahediite in containins arsenic in place 


tenendas (tf-nen'das), n. [So called from this 
word in the clause ; L. tenendas, acc. pi. fern, 
of tmeudusy gerundive of tenerc, nold, possess: 
see feiMmfi. ] In Scots lawy that clause ox a char- tenloid. a. 
ter by which the particular tenure is expressed, teimimtiite 
BelL 

tanendum (t^-ucn'dum), n, [So called from 
this word in the clause ; L. ienendw/ny nom. sing, 
neut. of tenendusy gerundive of toners, hold, 

S ossess: soo In tour, that clause in a 

eed wherein the tenure of the land is defined 

n TCI ^ antSaW , iHstwoon the two spocies thwo STS many i«* 

tenenti (ten out), a, 1a tonen(f-)s. ppr. of tennedlate compounds. 
tenoey hold: see tonaw^.] Holding; specifloal- Tennant's powder, powder, 
ly,in.^/.,u8ed to hol(i,ch^,or supnort: as, tennd (te-na'), u, [Heraldic F.: see tawny, 
Unent hairs and bristles on the feet of insects, her,y a tincture spoken of as orange-brown, 
tenant^ (ten'ent). ». In her., same as towowfl, 3. produced by mixing red and yellow, it is 

tenent^t (ten ent), n, [L. ienent, they hold, 3d represented in engraving and mowings in black and white 

pers. pi. pres, ind, of towers, hold: see tenani^, by diagonalllnes from the sinister chief to the dexter base, 

Of tenet I Rarne as tenet crossed by vertical lines according to most authorities, or 

j oarae by horiaontal lines according to Berry. Alsotennsy.teienp. 

We shall In our s^ons take occasion now and then, tenner (tcu'6r), w. A ten-pound note. [Slang, 
where It may be pertinent, to discover the weakness of ^ 

the puritan principles and tenentn to the people. Ureat Untam.J 

Bp. SaiuCermn, Cases of Conscience {Latham ) And joii don't like me well enough to borrow a few 
Athelame and Badduciam disputed , tennm just tt> carry on the war with? 

Their Tenentn anruod. and rehited Braddon, Eupert Godwin, L 221. 

H.-,w>«ifit«.rchyof Angd^p s lennesseeail (ten-^-se'iin), n. and »i. [< Ttn- 

teneral (ten'g-ral), «. [< L. <«•«•, soft, dell- ,ie»«rc(8eodof.) + -o«.] I. a. Of or pertaining 
cate, + -u/.] In rwtowi., noting the incomplete "" 
imago of a nonroptorous insect, soon after it 
has passed from the pupal state, and while it 


to Tennessee. Rcc II. 

n. tj. A native or an inhabitant of Tennes- 
see, one of the southern United Btates, lying 
south of Kentucky. 


is yet soft. Ree pseadimago and suhimago, ^ ^ . 

Tfillfiriifo (ten'e-nf ), n. [< Tenerife or TcnenjfCy Td21116S8e6 bond caSOB. See casft. 
the most important of the Canary Islands, situ- tenney (ten'e), n. In h€r,y same as tenne, 
ated west of Africa.] Wine produced m the tennis (ten'is), n, [Early mod. E. also tennwcy 
island of Tencriffe (properly Tenerife), former- tennus. ternwSy tentSy ienys, tenyse; < ME. tenus, 


ly imported into Europe. 

Teneme sing. See stua^, 

teneritndef (te-ner'i-tud), n, [ME., = It. totien- 
iudincyi L. tf 'nentudo (-df'^i-), softness, tender- 
ness, < tomr, tender: see tender^. ^ Tenderness. 
So wol thalre fatteneMC and tenerttude 
With hern loheeae] be stille. 

PaUaditu Hnabondrie (HE T 8 ), p. 164 

tenerityt (te-ner'i-ti), n, [= It. tenentdy < L. 
to»mfa(f-jv,* softness, tenderness, < tower, soft, 
tender: see tender^.] Tenderness. Imp, Dtci. 

tonesmic (te-nes'mik), a, [< tetwsmus + -fc.J 
In fned,f pertaining to or characterized by te- 
nesmus. 

tonesmns (te-nes'mus), n, [NL., < L. tenesmosy 
< Gr. Ttmauttiy a straining at stool, < rtm/v, 
stretch, strain : see tend^,"] In med,, a continual 
inclination to void the contents of the bowels 
or bladder, accompanied by straining, but with 
little or no discharge, it is earned by an initation 
of tbe rectum nr bladder or adjacent parte, and Is a com- 
mon symptom in dysentery, stricture of the urethra, cys 
titti, etc. 

tenet (ten'et ), w. ( < L. tenety he holds, 3d pers. 
sing, pres ind. of If nercy hola : see tenant^, Vt. 
habitat, Cf also Unrnt^,’] Any opinion, princi- 
ple, do^raa, or doctrine which a person, school, 
or sect holds or maintains as true. 

That all animals of the land are In their kind in the sea, 
although received as a prlnc^le, Is a tenet v«y question- 
able. Sir T Browru, Vulg. BIT , IlL 24. 

Tliough my scheme was not wholly without religion, 
there was In it no mark of any of the dlstingulriiiiig tenets 
of any particular sect Franklin, Autoblog., p. 141. 

In the tenet ot Jiistiflfation, the boliover Is himself In 
oontaot with tbe miracle of Christ's atonement^ and ap- 
plies Ofarist's merite to hiniself 

M Artuild lateratuie and Dogma, lx. 
«<=SyiL Precept, Dogma, etc. See doctrine 

teimngers (ten'UngVrz), ». a starfish with 
Compare 3. 


teneys (ML. temsUi; also temludiuniy * tennis- 
play ’) ; sppar. of OP. origin, but no OF. term 
appears. The notion that the word is derived 
from OF. tenes, ‘hold’ or ‘take’ (i. e. ‘take this 
ball ’), eonje(‘tured to be a cry of the player who 
sen'cs, IS purely imaginary, and it is inconsis- 
tent with the usage of the time (ME. nouns were 
not formed ofifhand from OF. imperatives).] 
1. A very old and elaborate ball-game played 
two, three, or four persons in a building spe- 
cially constructed for the purpose. The court (as 
feet by 32) is surrounded by a wall, from which a sloping 
roof called tbe penthouse extends on three sides to an in- 
nei wall 7 feet high , and a net f> feet high at the ends to 8 
in the middle is placed across the court. The first player 
(the server) hits a ball with a racket so that it strikes tbe 
penthouse or the waU above It, and reliounds into the court 
on bis opponent's side of tbe net The opposing player 
(the Mnker-imt) has to strike the ball back into tbe server's 
court iM^fore it strikes tbe ground, or on ite first bound. 
The player who is tbe first to drive the ball into the net or 
beyond the pi escribed boundary loses a stroke. If a play- 
er fails to reluni the ball before it strikes the ground twice, 
a chase is noted against him on the marked floor. This 
does not count at the time, but a stroke may be won or lust 
from It by subsequent play. When two chases have been 
made, or when tbe score of one side reaches 40, the play- 
ers change ends. Strokes are won and lust In various otbcnr 
ways besides those mentioned almve (as driving the ball 
into certain openings in the inner wall), the game being 
extremely complicated. The mmle of scoring (by 15, 8U, 
40, and game, with deuce and advantage) ha# taken 
from this game by lawn-tennis Tennis arose In Europe 
dining the middle sges, snd wss very popular It Is now 
played under the name eff eowrf-tennte, io distinguish It 
from laum-tennxM, See radret^ and laum’iennie. 

Item, that no man pley at tenwt or name withyn the 
yeld halle. ISnglieh OOde (STk T. 8.), p. 872. 

I had as leve tosse a ball here alone aa to play at the 
tenye over tbe coide with the Paiegrave, p, 760. 

Tennie is a game of no use in Itselt but of great use In 
respect ft maketh a quick eye and a body ready to put it- 
self Int 
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Into sll postures. 

Bacon, Advanomnent of Leamfng, It 172. 

Bamo as lawn-tennis. 

[< feaato, n.] To drive, 

a ball ill pla^ug tennis. 

These fuwre garrisons issuing fooiibe, at such eonven- 


ten arms. 

tenfold {ten'f6Ut)ya, ami adn. [< ton -f .fold.J (ten'in)y v. U 

Ten times as much or as many. uouaum .\ 

T will reward thee 

Once for thy spritely comfort, and ten-fold 
For thy good valour Shak., A. and iv 7 16. 

ten-forties (ten'for'tiz), w. pi. [Hhort for ten- 
forty bonds : see def .] The popular name for 
certain five per cent, bonds issued by the gov- 
ernment of the United Statiis in 1864, redeem- tesmis-ami (ten'is-krm), n. A lameness of ten- 
able at any time after ten years, and payable nis-players, said to be caused by a ntptiire of 
at the end of forty years. some of tbe fibers of the pronator radtf teres. 


lent times as they shall have intelligenoe or e^pisll upon 
the enemye. will so drive him from one side to another, 
and tennie him amongest them, that he absU finds no 
where safe to keep his oreete [catUel. 

Speheer, Stats of Ireland. 


tennis-court ( ten'is-kOrt), n, 1 . An oblong edi- 
fice in which the game of tennis is played. Bee 
toftnto, 1. 

The more mdous that the tenni e eeetr i i% 

The more large is the hsasid. 

Wdbeter, DovU's law-Obse^ it K 

2. The court upon which the game of lawn- 
tennis is played. 

tennis^lbow (ten'is-eUbfi), ft. Same as tonnto- 
arm, 

tenno (ten'd), n. [Jap. toftno, heavenly ruler, 

< ton (< Chinese fton), heaven, 4* w6 (< Chinese 
hwang)y august ruler.] The king of heaven; 
emperor: same as Chmese tim hwang: a title 
first adopted in Japan in 782. 

ten-o'olock (ten'^klokO, n. The common star- 
of-Bethlehem, Ormfhogaltm nmbeUatum: so 
called from the tardy opening of the flowers. 
Compare four-c^cZoelc, 

tenograpny (t^-nog'n^fl)! «». Pn'eg. < Gr. rivmty 
a tendon (cf . tendon)^ + < y^^iVy ^te.] 

The description of tendons, 
tenology (tf-nol'p-ji). n. [Irreg. < Gr. rhuvy a 
tendou, + -Xoyto, < M)fiVy speak: sec -otopy.] 
That part of anato^ which relates to tendons, 
tenon (ten'on), n, [formerly also, irreg. , tenant; 

< ME. tofioiiw, < OF. (and F.) towow, a tenon, < 
tonir, hold, < L. tenercy hold, keep: see tonaafi.] 
The protecting eud of a piece of wood or other 
material fitted for insertion into a correspond- 
ing cavity or mortise in another piece, in order 
to form a secure joint. See cuts under breech- 
ptOy dovetatly and mortise — ^tm^Agr of a tenon, 
the transverse section of a timber, from which the tenon 
projects. (See also teaee-tenon, tuek tenon.) 

tenon (ten'on), v.t. [< tenon, n.] 1. To fit for 
insertion into a mortise, as the end of a piece 
of timber. — 2. To join by or as by a tenon. 

We tenon both theae Uwether ss an antecedent and con- 
sequent. Bp, Anarewe, Sermons, 11. Sfi {Daviee.y 

tenon-a^er (ten'pn-k'g^r), n, A hollow au^r 
for cutting circular tenons, as in the movable 
rollers for window-shades, etc. 
tenoner (ten'on-6r), n, A machine for form- 
ing tenons. Such machines are usually comblnationa 
ot saws, or saws with outtors and driving mechanism, 
whereby the shoulders are cut squarely, anti the super- 
fluous wood is cut away to leave the tenon 
Tenonian (te-no'ni-qu), a. [< Tmon (see def .) 
+ -iViw.J In anat,, relating to the French anat- 
omist J, K. Tenon (1724-1816); as, the Teno- 
nian fascia or capsule (Tenon’s capsule). 
tenonixig-clliSBl (teu'on-ing-chiz^ol), n, A 
double-Bladed chisel which makes two cuts, 
leaving a middle piece to form a tenon. K. Jff. 
Knight, 

tenomlltf-lliachilie (ten'on-ing-mi^hfin^'), a. 
In wootPioorkinOf a machine for oufting tenons. 
There are three chief types at machine in uae— thoae em- 
ploying revolving outteis, hollow augers, and oblsels re- 
apectively. Some of theae machines can also be used to 
out mortises, sud by the addition of other outting-toefia 
some may be used to finish and driss the woik. 
tenonitis (ten-^ni'tis), n. (< Tenon (see Teno- 
man) + -4fto.] Inflammation of Tenon’s cap- 
sule. 

tenon-SftW (ten'on-sfi), n. A thin baok««aw 
having eight teetn to the inch, used for flue, ac- 
curate sawing, as in forxning tenons, dovetails, 
miters, etc. Also called tenor-saw, 

Tonon*S capsnlo. A tunic of fascia, containing 
smooth muscular fibers, arotmd tbe middle ctf 
tbe eyeball, blending with the sclerotic behind 
the entrance of the oUiary vessels and nerves 
into tbe eyeball ; tbe Tenonian fascia, 
tenor (ten V)» [Formerly also tenour^ 

sometimes tonittire; < ME. tenour^ teno^ tenoure, 

< OF. tenour, ientmr m Pr. Sp. tenor a Pg. toor m 
It. tenorCf < L. toner, a holding on, uninterrupt- 
ed sense, tone, accent, ML. also, in music, the 
obief melody (cantus firmus), henoe the hignest 
adult male voiee, to which the chief melody was 
assigned; < tonere, hold: see tenant^,'} Z, n* I, 
General, nsnalf or prevailing eotirse or dirse- 
tiou. 

Along the cod, ssqnsster'd vale of Ilfs 
They kept tbs nolsslsss tenor of tbsir way. 

Gr«y;nisey. 

Tte sbid evsiit to tbs oomsa of the wtmmar wblofa bsoks 
tbs svsn tenor d oar Uvss wis a first vliit tMan o«r gi^ 

imsey asMNM, syunsy smssi vn. 



a, Oeneral coum or drlf^ of % thought, say- 
log, dlooome, or the like: that oourae of 
thought or tueaniiig which holds on or nuin 
through a whole disoourse, treatise, statute, or 
theUKo; general purport; substance. 

Thsnne he oyed eo oler that kenoe myxt elle ; 

Hie tews ot hii teme be tolde on this wyse. 

AlUttraHift I»omni (ed. MorrlsX ill. 808. 

Mitfc the tenor of my style, 

Whlob shell inch trembling heerts unfold 
At tcAdom hath to«fore been told. 

B. Jonson, Cate Is Altered, 1. L 
Hie Unnure of this letter was 
That Bobbin would submit 
Trm Tai» qfBobin Hood (Child's Ballada V. 866X 
Emlfration to the new countries was enoouragM by the 
liberal tenor of the royal ordinances psased from time to 
time. Pr^aeaU, Ferd. and Isa., ii 9. 

8. In {aw: <a) True intent and meaning; pur- 
port and effect: as, the tetwr ot a deed or in- 
strument ot any kind is its purport and effect, 
but not its actual words, (b) A transcript or 
copy* It implies that a oorreot copy is aet out, and there* 
fora at oommon law, under an allegation accfirding to the 
tenc^ the inairument must be set out oorreotly. 

4. Character; nature. 

All of a tenor was their after-life, 

Ho day disooloured with domestic strife 

jyryden, Pal. and Arc., ill 1148. 

5. In mfutic: (a) The highest variety of (he or- 
dinary^dult male voice, its compass usually ex- 
tends about two ootavea or leas from the first 0 below mid- 
dle C. Its quality is jwoperly thin and penetrati ng, iMoaring 
much the same relation to bass that soprano does to alto 
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suitable for the subcutaneous division of a ten- 
don; a tenotomy knife. Also tendotome. 
tenotoxnize (te-uot'o-mSs), v t ; pret. and pp. 
tenotomtaed, ppr. tonotomizinff. tenotomy + 
^ To divide a tendon or the tendons of. 


t^Otomy (t6-not'^mi), ». [= P, Unotomie^ < 
Gr. rivDv^ tendon, 4* < rijuvtiVf rafiuv^ cut. 

Of. tendon.l In nurg,^ tli© division of a tendon. 

High degtoesof mnsculai irisnfflcienoy cannot be cor 
rec^ except by surgical measures ylt, fonotomp of one 
or both external recti muscles. 

Buek'a Handbook of Mad SeUnoai, V. 96. 
tanpenny (ten'pon^i), a. Valued at or worth 
ton pence.— Tenpenny gee penny, 6 

tenpins (tcn'pinz), n. The ^me of bowls 
played with ton pins or men in a long alloy. 
The players stnve with three or fewer bowls 
of the ball to knock down all the pins, 
ten-ponnder (ton'pounMt'r), n. 1. Seejwawd- 
cri, 1 and 2. • 

Between 18.*12 and 1866 the Un-povndtn rose to 46S*fldd. 

OladMone. 

2. Somethingthat weighs ten pounds. — 8. The 
big-eyed herring, Etops saums. See cut under 
Slops. 

tenre^ tanrec (ten'rek, tan'rekb n. [Mala- 
gasy.] 1. A Madagascar hedgehog; any in- 
sectivorous mammal of the family Vyontetmie, as 


wpn 

Its upper tones often much memble the middle tones of 
situ. A tenor voice having somewhat of the breadth and 
•onority of a haiytone Is often called (in Italian) a tatwre 


-ht at 

(?;) A singer with such a voice, or a voice-part 
intended for or sung by such a voice, in oidl- 
nary part-writing the tenor is the third voice-part, in- 
termediate between the alto and the bass, (f) An in- 
strument playing a third part; specifically, the 
viola (which see), (d) In medieval music, also, 

(1) the hold or pause on a final tone of a piece; 

(2) the ambitus or compass of a mode; (3) the 



fa) In the faucial history of HsMaebusotts and Bhode 
Island, a form of pspt*r cnrrency of the puldic issues which 
begun in 1787 in tlie former euiony and in 1740 in the lat- 
ter, and of which each bill boro a declsiation that It should 
be equal in value to a stated amount of coined silver ot of 
gold ouiu. (8) In Massachusetts, a new form of such cur- 
rency, issued in acoordanoe with an act of the year 1711 and 
subsmiuent years, and dltfering but slightly from that 
aliove described The notes of this emlsRlon received tlio 
name of new tenor, which caused the preceding series, 
which liad hitherto borne Uiat name, to he thenceforth 
called middU tenor — Old tauor, in the financial history 
of Massachusetts and Bhode Island, a form of paper cur- 
rency of the public issues which preceded one of 1787 in 
the formm* colony and one of 174(1 In the latter, and of 
which each bill bore a declaration tliat it should b(' in 
value equal to money. 

n. n. In mnsiCj of or pertaining to the tenor; 
adapted for singing or playing the tenor: as, a 
voice; a tenor instrument; a tenor \mrt. 
—Tenor baMoon, oomot, drum, bom, tromboiie, 
trumpOt, etc, varieties ot these seversl Instruments 
whose sise and compass make them intermediate lietween 
the alto and bass varieties.- Timor boll, the chief bell in 


Tcnrec ( C tntties teandatut) 

Cevtetes ceaudatnSf Snculus ft^nnoms, and Scht- 
nops telfam. The rice-tenrec is Orysoryctes 
hoen. Almoiang, Heo ent wader sohn ah. These 
animals are hifddy characteristic of the Madagascar re- 



tenoro (to-n6're), w. [It.: see fetmr.] i^e tenor, 
tenorlno (ton-o-re'no), pi. tenortni (-nS), 

g t.,dim.of tenbre^ tenor; see teniyr,] A falsetto 
nor voice, or a singer with such a voice ; par- 
ticularly, an artificial soprano, 
tenorift (ten'or-ist), n. [» OF. tenomste, < 
ML. tenmsia ; as tenor 4- Ono who sings 
a tenor part, or one who plays on a tenor in- 
strument. 

ttnorite (ten'pr-It), w. [Named by Semmola 
in 1841 alter Signor Trnore, president <ff the 
Academy of Sciences at Naples.] Native oxid 
of oopper» occurring in steel-gray scales of me- 
tallic luster on lava at Vesuvius. 
t«&orani (ten-q-r6n0» n. and a. [< tenor -f 
•oon, as bassoon from bass.] I.f n. ^m© as oboe 
da oaeokt (which see, under ob<*e). 

IL 0. In orgarhimilding^ noting a stop which 
does not egteud below tenor C: as, a tenoroon 
hautboy. 

tfi&ortllkpliy (t?.nor'a-fi), w. [< Or. t/wv, ten- 
don, a seam, i b^irrenf^ sew.] 8ame as 

tenoeuture. 

tWO(mtttiB(ten"f«fi^t^r),«. [< Gr. r/vwv, ten- 
don, 4* t. mtera, a seam : see The 

lafttenlng together by suture of the ends of a 
divided tmden. Also tenorrhaphy. 
tetio^ttmd (teii>t6iiiX n. [< F. fAiotefna, < Gr. 
Tivwit^ tenootij 4 *rottO(t < HyvetVt rayuv^ cut. Ct. 
•••krtoeif .J m mrp,, a slender knife specioUy 


gion They ■nperflclally resemble ordinary hedgeboga 
(of the different family Erinaondaf —compare out under 
JSrinaoeva), but their atrootureia peculiar, and their near- 
est relatives are the West Indian aolenodona. 

2. [ran.] [NL. (Lac^pbde, 17U8), and in the 
form fanreeus (Desmarest, 1826).] A generic 
name for the species of Cnitettdw: same as 
Centetes in a former broad sense. [Not usedj 
tenM^ (tens), w. [Formerly also fence; < ME. 
tenSi temp8f < OF. /oms, Uns, feneSt temsf temps, 
F. temps Si Bp. Uempo = Pg. It. temiw, < L, tern- 
pus, time, m grammar tense. Of. temporal^, 
temporary, etc,] If. Time. See temps. 

1 warno yow wel. It la to seken ever. 

That future innva hath maad men to dissever 
In trust therof from al that ever they hadde. 

Ckauoer, l*roL to Canon's Veoman'a Tale, 1 S2S. 

2. In arqiM.: (a) Time, (b) Ono of the forms, or 
sets or forms, which a verb takes in order to in- 
dicate the time of action or of that wliicli is af- 
firmed: extended also to forms indicating the 
nature of the action as continued, comphded, 
and the like, in English this is effected either by Ih- 
ternal vowel change, aa In etnji.wno, taad, ted, by ternii 


teiudoii 

Men ahulde bym anybbe bitterly 
AM pryma Usmpa ot bis f ulye 

Born, of the Boas, 1. 4588. 
Futurs. iMfflbot. nlUDSiliBot. ummt taw* See the 
a^ecSvM-lSSo^ltmMr 4 -8e. 

qumm or oonaemttuuL Of tenses, see asquence . 

t0lIM*(:ten8),a. r=8p. ienso, < L. U*nsus, pp. 
of tenaere, stretch: see teiuP.’] Being in a 
state of tension; stretched until tight ; strained 
to stiffness; rigid; not lax: often used figura- 
tively. 

For the free passage of the sound into the ear it is re 
qnislte that the tympanum be tenae. 

Holder, Elements of Speech, p. 161 

Her temples were sunk, her forehead was tenae, and a 
fatal paleness sat upon her cheek. 

OoidamUh, Vicar, xxviii 
Tense abdomen, in entom., an abdomen neither divided 
into segments nor having sagmenta indicated, as In moat 
spiders, by transverse folds. 

tense*^ (tens), v. t . ; prot. and pp. tensed, ppr. 
tenstng. [< tensed, a.j To make tense or taut. 
[Hare.] 

If. instead of a aymmetrloal movement, tbe other hand 
made a maximal effort of tennng the extensor instead of 
the flexor mnaclea of tbe hand, . . no constant effect 
. . . was observed. Mind, IX. lOS. 

tenseleSB (tons'los), a. f < tensei + -{cm.} Hav- 
ing no tense : as, a imseless verb. Classieal 
Rev., m. 9. 

tenselessness (tons'lcs-nes), ». The character 
of being tenselcss. Amcr. Jour. Philol , VIII. 59. 

tensely (tons'li ), adv. In a tense manner ; with 
tension. 

tenseness (tens'nes), n. The state of being 
tens©; or stretched to stiffness ; stiffness ; rigid- 
ness. 

tensibillty (ten-si-bil'i-ti), n. [< tensible + 
-ity (see -bthfy).] The property of l>eing ten- 
si bio or tensile. 

tensible (ten'si-bl), a. [ss Sp. tensible, < ML. 
iensibtlts, that can bo stretched, < L. tenders, 
pp. tensus, stretch: see Und^, ienst*^.'] Capa- 
Dio of being extended or drawn out ; ductile. 

Gold ... is the o]o8eat(ajid therefore the heaviest) of 
metals, and la likewiae the moat flexible and tene^ 

Bacon, Nat Hiat, f S27 

tensile (ten'sil), a. [= It. tensile, < NL. 
sdts, < L. tendcrc, pp. teneus, stretch : see iend^, 
tensed.'] 1 , Gf or pertaining to tension : as, ten- 
sile strength.— 2. Capable of tension ; capable 
of being drawn out or extended in length or 
breadth; tensible. 

All bodiea ductile, and tenaUe [as metala, that will be 
drawn into wirea It • • have in them the appetite of not 
diaconUnuing. Bacon, Nat Hiat , | 846 

3. In musical instruments, producing tones by 
means of stretched strings. 

tensiled (ten'sild), a. [< tensile + -ed2.] Made 
tensile; rendered capable of tension. [Rare.} 
Imp. Ihct. 

tensilihy (ten-sil'i-ti), «. [< tensile + -tfw.} 
The quali^ of being tensile ; tensibihty. jJr, 
H. more. Immortal, of Boul, ii. 10. 

tension (ton'shon), n. [= F. tension =s Sp. ten- 
sion = Pg. tensho =s It. tensione, < L. tensio{n-), 
a stretching, ML. also a struggle, contest (see 
tenson), < tcntieit, pp. ieusus, stretch, extend: 

2.] 1 . The act of stretching. 


national inflection, aa Ih Um, hoed, or, in ver»>-pl»raw» 
by mcana of auxiliary words, aa in did hm, have looed, 
wtUlooe. 

We may aay now that wc have Troaanrers of all Tenets, 
for there are four Ihing, to wit the Lords Mai»olu»tt*i, 
Middlisiex, Marlborough, and the nealy ohoson. 

Hmreff, iiOtters, I v. 2 

At pdms tebss, at the flrat time ; at flrat , inaUntly. 
My allf I knowe fulie wel Uanngere, 

And how he Is feers of hii cheere, 
Atprimatiemm Love to manaoe. 

Horn, eftha Bum, L 8878. 


see trwrft, feiwe2.] 

straining, or making teus^ the state or oeing 
stretched or strained to stiffness; the condition 
of i>eing bent or strained. 

Voice being raised by stiffe tension ot the larynx. 

Holder, Elements of Speech, p. 74 

2. In meeh., stress, or the force by which a bar, 
rod, string, or the like is pulied when forming 
part of au> system m equilibrium or in motion. 

In a lareo sutipensfen bridge tbe tenstm nrodneed by the 
occasional load ih usually onw a small fraction of that pro- 
duced by the permanent load 

B. 8 BaU, F.xpet. Mechanics, p. 232. 

3. In physics, a constrained condition of the 
particles of bodies, imsiiig from the H<dion of 
antagonistic forces, in wmch they tend to re- 
tiini to their former condition; elastic force. 
Tension may lie present in a solid lK>dy, and also in a liquid 
ill tht case of surface-tension (wbicli sce)^ but not in a gas. 
U liat is commonly called the temnon ot h gas is pioperly 
its preasure simply — due. according to the kinetic theory 
of gases (see yaa, 1) to the innumerable imtMSCts of the 
inu\ ing molecules against the conflniiig surface , good 
wtiters avoid the use of tension in this sense 

4. In staUca! elect., the mechanical stress across 
a dielectric, due to accumulated charges, as in 
a condenser; hence, the same as surface-density 
(the amount of electricity at any point of the 
surface of a charged conductor); more common- 
ly used, in dynamical electricity, to mean about 
the same as difference of potential : thus, a cur- 
rent of high tension is popularly a current of 
high electromotive force. A body to said to have a 


tenidon 

hifflt-tensioii ohaiv0i or a oharfe of hli^-tenston deo« 
tnoltjr, and a oonduotor to oarry a hlgh*t«nalon ourrent, 
when the streas in the medium surrounding the body or 
the conductor is high. In magnetism, an electromagnet 
surrounded by a coll of many turns and high eleotnoal 
resistance was called by Henry a tenaim inagnat. 

Potential is the sclentillc term for the eleotrlcal condi- 
tion for which the w(Hrd termfm has been used 

Jour FraiMxn lnat„ CXXV. 67. 

6. Mental Rtrain, Stretchy or application j strong 
or severe iutellectucJ effort; strong excitement 
of feeling; great activity or strain of the emo- 
tions or the will. 

When the tentUm of mind relating to their daily affaira 
was over, they sunk into fallow rest. 

Mr». Oaakell, North and South, xL 

In desiring the mind is In a state of active fens^ 

J fhtUy, Outlines of Psychol., p. 579. 

The states of (enston have as positive an influence as any 
In determining the total condition, and in deciding what 
the psychosis shall be H’. Jamea, Piin. of Psychol , L 286. 

6. A strained state of a^kind: as, political 
ten4twn; social Umsion . — 7. An attachment to 
a sewing-machine for regulating the strain of 
the thread. IthimadeinavarietjoffonttB, the aim be- 
ing in all ( ases to put a pressure on the thread to prevent 
It from nmning from the spool too freely, and to adjust 
the straiu on the thread to the thickness of the cloth.— 
Initial tensloiL see imeiof.— Bnrfkoe tenalon. See 
aur/aethUmaion, 

tension (teu'shQn), v, t [< tenmon, a.] To 
make tense; give the right degree of tension 
to ; draw out ; strain. Tfw EngtneeTf LXXT. 120. 
[Recent.] 

A highly tenaifmad string. TynddU. 

tensional (ten'shon-^), a. [< tension + -ah] 
Of or pertaining to tension ; of the nature of 
tension. 

Such members of a structure as are subject to torsional, 
tenaianal, or transverse stresses. 

W H Oraantoood, Steel and Iron, p. 71. 

tonsion-bar (ten'shou-bdr), n. A bar by means 
of which a strain tension is ^plied, or by 
which such a strain is resisted. See cut under 
car-truck. 

tension-bridge (ten'shon-bnj), n. 1. Same as 
boujstnng-bruige. E, it. Enujht — 2. A form of 
bndge formerly used for stroet spans, consist- 
ing essentially of wooden pieces anchored at 
the ends, ana strained to maintain them as 
nearly level as possible. E. B, Kntght 
tension-lbse (ten'shon-fuz), n. Seefuse^. 
tension-meniber (teh^shou-mem^b^r), n. A 
ro<l, bar, or beam formmg a member of a frame, 
truss, beam, or girder, ahd serving to bear the 
tensile stram. 

tension-rod (ten'shpn-rod), n. A rod in a truss 
or structure which connects opposite parts and 
keeps them from spreading asunder, 
tension-rollar (ten'shon-ro^lCr), n. An idler, 
or free pulley, resting against a belt for the 
purpose of keeping it stretched tight against 
its working pulleys ; a tighteniug-pullcy. Sec 
cut under taie-wheel, 

tension-spicule (ten'shon-spik^fd), v. In 
sponges, a flesh-spicule or microsclere. Bower- 
hank. 

tension-spring (ten'shon-sprlng), n. A spnug 
formed of inner and outer loaves, of which the 
latter are not eoniiectod at the middle with the 
former, all Ixnng secured together at the ends. 
A prewnre upon the outer leaves uiduces a tensile strain 
upon the inner ones, which, when stretched to a straight 
line, form chords to the outer leaves, and thus limit the 
yielding of the spring B H. Knight 

tensity (ten'si-ti), n. [< tensed 4* -i^.] The 
state of being tense ; tenseness. Diet. 

tenslTe (ten'sivb a. [< F. ienstfas Pg. It. ten- 
sivo; as tense*^ 4- -»t7c.] Giving the sensation of 
tension, stiffness, or contraction. 

A Unaive pain from distension of the parts. 

Fkyer, Pretematnrsl State of Animal Humours. 

tansome (ten'sum), a. Same as tendsome. 
tenson (ten'son), n. [^so tcncon; < F. tenson 
as Pr. tenso as’Pg. tensTlo = It. tensone^ < L. ten- 
sto(n-), a stretching, ML. also a struggle, con- 
tention: see tenskat"] A contention in verse 
between rival troubadours, before a tribunal 
of love or gallantry; hence, a subdivision of a 
chanson composed by one of the contestants 
or competitors; also, one of the pierces of verse 
sung by the competitors, for which a peculiar 
meter was thought appropriate. 

While, out of dream, his day’s work went 
To tone a orasy Ungon or slrvent 

Br meni ng, Bordello, 11. 

tsnsor (ten'spr), n, and a. [NL-t < 'tt. tenderer 
pp. tensuSf 8b*eteh: see tena^f tense^.} I. n.: 
pi. tensores (ten-ad'rflz). 1. In anat.f one of 
several muscles whiob tii^ten a part, or make 
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it tense, or put it upon the stretch : differ- 
ing from an extensor in not changing the rela- 
tive position or direction of the axis of the 
part: opposed to laxator,-^2. In math.f the 
modulus of a quaternion; the ratio in whieh it 
stretches the length of a vector, if the quater- 
nion it put into the form -f 4 te, the tensor is 
4* P* 4 f* 4- w*). If the quaternion is expressed as 
a matitL the tensor is the square root of the determi- 
nant of me matrix. Abbreviated T — Bight tensor. See 
npAt.— Tensor fasolm latm. same as tenaur vaginm 
/enwria —Tensor lewiittss posterioris ▼aginis reotl 
abdominis, email anomalous mnsonlsr sllpe arising near 
the Internal inguinal opening, and inserted into the trans- 
veraalis fascia beneath the rectns abdominis.— Tensor 
xtalatL Same as eireumjtexua palatt See palatum.— 
Tensor parapatagii, in ornUM., the tightener of the 
parapatagium, a propatagial Blip of the ououllar muscle 
which Joins the propatagialis longus : the dermotensor 
Datagll. — Tensor tensor oliom aia.rts, & mus- 

cle of birds which stret^M the folt^ skin onme front 
border of the wing, in the reSutranco between the upper 
arm and the forearm several modifloations of auon a 
muscle are described, and made nse of to some extent 
in classifying birds —Tensor prqpatsgil brevis or Ion- 
gas. Same as propatagiaiia bratna or longua. See nropo- 
tagudia — TeDMorULni See tormr— Tensor troohleM, 
the tightener of the pulley of the trochlear or superior 
oblique muscle of the eyeball, a small muscle oocssionally 
found in man.— imum tympanl, a muscle supposed 
to increase the tension of the membrani tympani by acting 
upon the malleus : it arises from Uie petrous section of 
the temporal bone, and adjacent parts, passes through a 
bony canal parallel with the Eustachian tube, enters the 
tympanum, and Is attached to the handle of the malleus. 
Also called maUedfus.- TOnsor vaglnm fOmorls, a 
muscle which acts upon the aheath of the thigh, In man 
arising from the anterior auperlor spine of the ilium, and 
inserted into the deep femoral fascia. It presenta many 
modifications In other animals, being wanting in some, or 
oormeoted with the pannloulus oamoaus, or external ab- 
dominal muscle, or blended with gluteal muscles It 
belongs to the latter grou^ and not to the muscles of the 
front of the thigh, with which it is nsually associated in 
human anatdmy. Alao called tanaorfaaeualatm, and vagi> 
ntglulMua See cut under muadai. 

II. a. In anat., noting certaiu mnscles whose 
function is to render fascine or other Btructnres 
tense. 

tensor-twist (ten'sor-twist), w. In Clifford's 
biquaternions, a twist multiplied by a tensor. 

ten-strike (ten'stnk), n. In .imerteanhowhng^ 
a stroke which knocks down all the ten pins; 
hence, figuratively, a stroke or act of any kina 
which is entirely successful or decisive. 

tensnret (ten'gflr), n. [< LL. tensura^ a stretch- 
ing, straining, v L. tendere^ pp. tensusy stretch, 
strain: see ten^ftense^.^ A stretching or strain- 
ing; tension. 

This motion upon the pressure, and the reciprocal 
thereof, which is motion upon tanavre, we use to call 
motion of liberty, which is when any body, being forced to 
a prefortiatural extent, . . . restoreth Itself to be natural. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist , f 12. 

tent^ (tent), n. [< ME. fonfo, < OF. tenfe, tendCy 
¥. tentes:!^, fonda ss Hp. iienda = Pg, It. fowda, 
< ML. fori fa, fonda, also tentam, a tent, also a 
place where clothes are spread out to diy, 
prop. fom. of L. tentus, pp. of tendcre, stretch: 
see fottdl. Cf. L. tentonum, a tent, from tlie 
same verb.] 1 . A covering or shelter, or a wrt- 
able lodge, made of some flexible materiiu, as 


It was upon tba Elain of Mamr^ . . , 

. . . wbiraM tM Angalf osnia 
To Abraliam In hia tens, and there him did feed. 

Pidyolbloii, til. 14& 

2t. A habitation; a dwelling. 

Boontee to flx hath In thyn harte his Cenlc 
That wel 1 wot thou wolt my sooour be. 

dkniesr, A B. 0., L 9. 

8. A raised wooden box or platform set np in the 
open air. from which clergymen formerly tued 
to Pi'eaon when the hearers were too nnmeroos 
to oe accommodated within doors: still some- 
times used. [Scotch.] 

Bv*n godly meetings o* the laniits. 

By thee inspir’d, 

When gaping they beaiege the tsnls, 

Aredoubly fir’d. Buma, Scotch Prink. 

4. An apparatus used in field-photography as 
a substitute for the dark room, it commonly con- 


oesa of white light to the Interior. It it generally fitted 
with shelvea and traya for holding various necessary ap- 
pUanoea. Now that the dnr-plate fiae luperaeded the col- 
lodion prooesa, it la very seldom used, and when used it Is 


» process, i 

much umpler and lighter than the tent for wet platea, 
consisting usually of a amall box, with aleevea through 
which tlie hands and anna are thrust for the porpoae of 
changing the plates in the holders for fresh ones withont 
exposure to light In the latter form nsually called ehanO’ 
ing-box.—A-'mX, a kind of tent formed lay two upright 
polea and a ridge-pole, and havina ita sidea aloping to the 
ground without any vertical wall, thus roundy resem- 
bling the letter A.— Ball taut, a tent olroular in plan, with 
a single pole in the middle : so called from Ita shape.— 
Dark tant flee def. 4.— Roapltal tant, a large tent 
used as a fleld-hospitaL— Slialtar-tailt» a kind of tent 
easily put up and removed, used by the rank and file of 
an army on the maroh. The tent oonaiaU of four or more 
pleoee of canvaa which bnttoir to one another, and can be 


put np by means of saplings or poles that may be carried 
wltli the army Each piece of canvas is carried by one 
man on his knapsack, and the number of men covered by 
each shelter-tent oorresponda to the number of pleoea.— 
Sibley teat, a light conical tent having a ventilator at 
the top It admits of a fire being made in the center, and 
will accommrtdate twelve men with their acoontrements, 
the men sleeping with their feet to the fire : named from 
Major H. H. mbley. United States Dragoons — Wall-tent, 
a tent which has low upright walla formed of hanging cur- 
tains of canvas, the doping top not reacldng as far as the 


tenbpega. 

tenv (tent), V. i. [< fo»fl, n.] 
tent; live m or as in a tent 

The smiles of knaves 


To pitch one^s 



Tem of form showo in msatucripts of itth and xath centuries. 

( From ViolleMe Due's Diet, du MobiUsr fimii9sl8." ) 

skins, coarse cloth, or canvas, flnmported by 
one or more poles, and stretched by means of 
cords secured to tent-pegs, or in some other 
way. Wandering tribes, m those of Asia, use tents for 
their common habitation. Among European nationa the 
chief use of tenta which are generally made of canvas, 
Is fiv aoldters in the fidd, tha larger and more oommodi- 
OQS kind being for the use of general offioen. Tents are 
also used in towns to dtelter laiwe occosloiial aaaembliea, 
as the spectators at a otreni or uie audience at a politloai 
or rellgiocu gatherinfb and In woods or uninhabited re- 


ars set np for outdoor entertainment^ are eaHed fnnrs^uest. 

And thelae aolempne f setae ben made with oaten. In 
Halea and Tbnlot made of caothee of Gold and of Tmtariei^ 
fuUa nobeiy. J fmw&effls, TimrfHp. sm» 


Tant in my cheeks, and schoolboys’ tears take np 
The glasses of my sight. Shak , Cor., ill. 2. 116. 

We wfll be gone for some days probably, tenting it in the 
open air. ffane, Sec nrinnell E:^, 1. 857. 

Where the red chieftain tantad 
In the days that are gone. 

Kw. OUdar, Ballad of the Chimney. 

tent^ (tent), v. t. [< ME. fo/?fon, also termten, < 
OF. tmter, tempter, tanter, F. tenter s 8p. Pg. 
tentar a It. tentare, try, tempt, < L. tentare, temp- 
tare, handle, touch, feel, try, test, tempt, etc., 
freq. of fonerc, pp. tentus, hold (see tenant^), 
or, according to some, of tamdere, pp. tentus or 
tensus, stretch : see tend^. Of. tempt, the same 
word in another form.] If, 'To tiy; test. 

Telamon, the tore ki^ tantaa hir ao wele, 

And is fuerser of folke ov a fella nowmber. 

And lappta in hir lone, that leue htr ho nylL 

DaatruetionqfTroyCBi E. T. B.X I. 3147. 

2. To probe; sound. 

Search my wound deeper ; tent It with the steel 
That made It r«&iter. White Devil, v. 2. 

I have a aword darea tent a wound as far 
As any. ShMey, Maid’s Eevenge, 111. a 

8. To apply a tent or pledget to; keep open 
with a tent. 

I have been bred In Tarla, and learned my humanltlee 
and my curaus medendi aa well as some that call them- 
selves learned leeches. Methlnks 1 can tent tlfls wound, 
and treat It with emoUlenta. 

Boote, Fair Meld ol Perth, Tfl. 

4t. To tempt. See tempt, , 

Ettrile spiritls Is neghand fun nere, 

That wHI sou tarie at this tyme with his tentgng. 

FerkPleiita, p,Ui, 

tent^ (tent), n. [< MB. fonfo, < OP. (and F.) 
tente m Bp. timta m Pg. It. tenta, < BIL. fosfa, 
a probe, a tent for a wound; from the verbi 
see tempt,'] If. A probe. 

_ ^ Modest doubt lioeU*d 

The beaeon of Um wise, the font that aesrohee 
Toths bottom of the womt 

dM.,T.Bttd0.,|LlI6. 

2. In eurg,, a piece of some fhbrie, bunch of 
homehaire or breads, or small cylinder of 
iMnge. laminaria^ or other substance intro- 
micea into come opening, either natural (as 
the cervical canal of the uterus) or artilU^ 
(as a wound), to keep it open or in cr c aeo ite 
caliber. 


• max taiL BuiiImm add his Bo^M, p. 866. 

fMlilttBllt Boetoni^i. 

t^Pt [tent). V. t [/t ME. Imien^ itretch; a Tar. 
of < L. tenderer stretch (see tendX^ atid 

of. teni^)'f or dereloped from tenter^, ME. ten* 
ture: nee tenter^. 2 To stretch, as cloth. Prompt 
Parv., p. 489. 

tent* [< ME. ient; an aphetio form 

of ateHtOf E. attent or of entente^ E. intent] 1. 
Heed; care; notice; attention: usually in the 
phrase to take tent [Obsolete or Scotch.] 

1^1 T coma, take tent to radyng, to axortaoloan, and 
tadbog. WyOif, 1 Tim. Iv. 18. 

Tha hteh parllsmant 
Of Haavan; whara Saniphlm take tent 
OfordaHngalL 
B. Joneont undenroodi, di. 1. 

2f. Intent; purpose. 

AUsMindriiia to atmaalla tiid dapad sona thsane. 

A tddan hira trawH whsttant that vera Inna 

WitUamefPalerneCE. E. T. S.), L 1662. 

tent^ (tent), 0 . [< ME. tenten; a var. of tend^, 
or ult. of attend: see n.l I. intrane. To 
take heed ; be careful : generally with to, [Ob- 
solete or Scotch.] 

Bat warily tent when you ooma to court me^ 

An’ ooma na unless tha back yatt be a-jea. 

Bumut Oh Whistle an’ I’ll ooma to you, my Lad. 

n. trane, 1. To observe; take note of ; give 
heed to. [Scotch.] 

Owre lorde oomaundad tb bothe 
To tente the tree of his 

York Playt, p. 25. 

If there’s a hole in a’ your coats, 

I rada you terU It : 

A chlald ’s amang you taking notea 
An’, futh, he’ll prent It 
Bums, Captain Orose’s Paragrinatioua 

dt. To attend ; tend upon ; take care of. 

Saue the lordys ohambur, tho wadrop tcy 
Tho vaahar of ohambur sohalle tent tho two 

Babeee Book (B. £. T S.), p. 812. 

tent^ (tent), n. [< Bp. Unto (az F. tetnt dyed, 
colored), < L. UnctuSf pp. of Ungeret dye ; see 
ttnt] A kind of wine oi a deep-red color, chiefly 
from Galicia or Malaga in Spam, much used as 
a sacramental wine. Also tent-wtne, 

tentacle (ten'tarkl), n. [ss F. tentaeule ss Sp. 
tentdeuhj < Nlj‘. tentaeuium, a feeler, tentacle, 
< L. tentare, handle, touch, feel, test, try: see 
tent^, fciApt] 1. In sfoiiLf some or any elon- 
gated ana comparatively slender or flexible 
process or appendage of an animal, used as an 
organ of touen, or for exploration, prehension, 
and sometimes locomotion ; a feeler; atontaou- 
lum. The nsme covers s great variety of organs having 
little or no structural relotiouBhip, as horns, antennie, 
probuBddet, roya end onus. Specf&cally ~(a) One of the 
tiorbs, borbela, or other tactile organs about the month or 
head of a llsh. One of the arms of a oepholopod. (c) 
A kind of proboscis of many worms, (d) One of the arms 
or im of a orlnold (s) One of the oiimus legs of a cir- 
rtped if) One of the long hams, antennso, or feelers of 
some orusisoeons, os lobstrae. (p) The antenna of many 
insects, especially when long and slender, os in a cricket 
or cockroach, (h) One of the moxlUory palps of various 
insoots. (i) Any slender fleshy process on the bock of an 
inseot>larva: es|>eciaUy, a tubular process on tho back of 
certain lepidopterons fame, near the head, or at tho other 
end, from which a slender thread or Ubsmelling scent-or- 
gan can be thrust for the purpose, it la suppoi^, of re- 
pelling iahneumons and other enemieo. See oeme^um, 
ti) One of the soft horns of vortoas molluaks, as snolla. 
Qt) The calcar or siphon of a rotifer. (1) In Aetinoeoa, one 
of the soft hollow processes of the body wall communl- 
osting with the body-cavity, set in otrcular form around 
the mouth, in one or seven! series, ss the fleehy lobes of 
a sea-anemone. <m) In Bydroaoot some tentocullforro 
port, process, or appendage. The tentacles of the Portu- 
imon-or-v " 
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+ -ar*.] 
any seuRc 

or appearance ^ 

adapts or used as a tactile 
organ ; tentacnliform : as, 
tentacular character, move- 
ments, or formation. 

At the base of the tentacular 
circle. 

IT. B. Carpenter, Micros., 1 661. 
tataeular branch one of the 
branches of a tentacle in some Bu- 
dr(Mou.---T6ntaoulmr canal, in 
orinoids. the central or common 
canal, which branches Into the ten- 
tacles and places their cavities in 
oommnnleallon with the common 
oavi^, and so with one Mother.— 
Tentacular person, a teutocle- 
like or flloroentons i»rt of a 
compound organism, os a hydroid 
polyp, provided with on urtiootlng- 
organ; a neotocalyx — Tentaou- 
lar sheath, in coneh , a structure 
which sheathes the bases ot the ten- 
tacles of various molluaks 

Tentacnlata (ten-tak-u-la'- 
t|), n. pi. [NL., neut. pi. of 


t«iit-eat«rplllar 

[< NL. 
] Hav- 
tentacu- 
lar: as, tentacuUform thread-cells. JJuiley, 
tentaciUlgeroil8 ( ten-tak-^-li j 'e-rus), a . [< nL. 
tentaeulumf tentacle, 4- L. gcrcre, cai^.] Bame 
as tentaouliferoue. Huxley, 
tentaculite (ten-tak'^-Ut), n, [< NL. Tentaeu^ 
htfs] A fossil pteropod of the family Tentacu- 
hUdee, -TsntaenUte beds, in geol„ a subdivision of the 
Ilfracombe group, of Middle Devonian age, occurring in 
I)evonBbire, England : It Is so named on account of the 
al)nndaiice of TentaeuUtee eetdarie which it contains — 
Tentaculite limesUme. in the nomenclature of the New 
York Survey, a subdivlnon of the Woter-Ume group, of 
Upper Silurian age, abounding in tentaculites. 
Tentacnlites (ten-tak-u-U'tdz), n. [NL., < fett- 
taculum^ tentacle : see* tcntaele.] The typical 
genus of Tentaoul%t%dM, having such species as 

a siphonopho Tentat^ticUB (ten-tak-^-Ut'i-dfi), n. pi. [NL., 
52“*? < 'J'entaeulttfs + -«{«.] A family of fosgil tho' 



Bod of a Tentacular 
Branch 

ruacto, 

roui hyoiozoan 
involucnuii Investing 
the saccuius. the end oT 
which is sttaii^t with 

the lateral pro 

cnrliiw around it. 


oosomatons pteropods, typified by the genus 
Tentaculites. 

tentaculocyst (ten-tak'u-l^t-sist), n. Same as 
^ ieniacuheyst. Anryr*. ifnf., XII. 565. 

tentaeulatus: see teniaculate.l 1. In some sys- tentacnlnm (ten-tak'u-lum), n . ; pU tentaeula 
terns, a branch or prime division of eohino- (-la). [NL. : see tentacle.] A tentacle of any 
derma: contrasted with Ambulaerata, and di- kind; also, a tactile hair; a vibrissa, as one of 
vided into three classes, VrimeMea^ Oyetoidea^ the whiskers of a cat. 

and BUutoidea.-^^. A division of ctenophorans, te&t8gl4 (ten'taj), n, [< tenfl + -ooc.] Tents 
inolnding oomh-jellies with two long tentacles, collectively ; a'carap. 

See outs 'Jldw Sa^ta. ry xrr ^ ^ ***• mount the king hu tentage flxt. 

tentacniate (ten-tak'\i-lat), a. [< NL. tentaou- Drayton, Borons’ Wars, tL 1& 

latus, < tentaeulum, tentacle: see tentacle.] 1. tentation (ten-t&'shgn), n. [< ME. tentamun, 


Having a tontacle or tentacles; tentaculated; 
tontaculiferous. — 2. Tentacnliform; tentacu- 
lar; a less careful usage: as, teniaculate pro- 
cesses. — 3. Of or pertaining to the Tentaou- 
lata : as, crinoids are teniaculate oohinoderms. 
tentaculated (ten-tak'u-l^ted), a. [< tentaeu- 
late + -^d^.] Same as teniaculate. 

Tentacnlibr an c hl ata (ten-tak''^u-li-brang-ki- forbear bis tentaiums; he knows he hatl 

« ,.^1 riwri ,...1 ...» «.t1l lu. la* kim In 


a' td), n. pi. [NL. , neul . pi. of H&iita4nU%hrdnclii<‘ 
atue: ueetcniaculibranchiate,] T^eBryoeoaor 
Polyeoa considered as a class of the branch 
Ltpoeephala of the phylum MoUusea. E, It. 
Lankester. 

tentacnlibranchiate (ten-tak'd-h-hrang^ld- 
at), a. [<, NL. HentaeulibraHchuttus, < tentacu- 
lum, tentacle, + branchm, gills.] Of or per- 
taining to the Tentaculihranchwta. 


< OF. (and F.) tentation = Sp. tentaewn = Pg. 
tentagSo = It. tentaoione, < L. tentatio{n~), a 
trial, proof, attack, temptation, < tentare, pp. 
tentatuBf try. test: see teni^, tempt, and cf. temp^ 
tion, a doublet of temptation,] If. Trial ; temp- 
tation. 

If grace alone sat in the heart, the hopeless devil would 
rbeor bis teniatum; he knows he hath a Mend in our 
house that will be ready to let him in. 

Bev, T. Adame, Work% L 21. 

2. A method of making adjustments of work 
by trial or experiment. Speciflcally— («) A mode of 
pickiug looks by releasing the tumblers one after the 
other from the stud, while the bolt is steadily pressed 
backward (b) A method of adjusting compasses on iron 
ships by shlftmg the position of boxes at iron chain and 
magnets emrimentolly, until tha attraction of the hull 
on the needle Is seen to be neutralised JS. H. Kniykt. 

tentacuUcygt (ton-tak'n-li-sist), n. [< NL. 
tentaculum, tentacle, + Gr. Kfcrtg, bladder: see 
eysf.] One of the vesicular or cystic tentacles 

of a hydrozoan; a marginal body representing tempt.] L a. Based on or consist^ m 

a reduced and Modified tentacle: whose axis^ experiment; experimental; empirical. 

Falsehood, though it be but tentative, is neither needed 
nor approved by the God of truth. 

Bp. UaU, Jehu KiUlng the Sons of Ahob. 
Neither these nor any other speculations concerning ul- 
timate forms can, however, be regarded os anything more 
than teniaUve. U. Spencer, Prln. of SocioL, f 678. 

n. n. An essay; a trial; an experiment. 

We con imagine a variety of hypotheses to explain every 
unexplained phenomenon, ana it is only by succeMive 


a hollow endodcrmal process that distin^shes 
it from the other kinds of marginal CMidies, 
which are wholly of ectodermal ori^, as ocel- 
licysts and otocysts. Also tentaeulocyst. See 
lithocyst, and out under Steganophthamata. 

tentacnlicygtic (ter’tak''u-h-BiB’tik),a. [< ten- 
tacuUcyst + -«;.] Of or pertaining to a ten- 
taculicyst, or having its characters. 

TentaCOUfera ( ten-tak-u-lif 'e-r&), n. pi. [NL. , 
neut. pi. of tentaculifer: see ‘icntacuUferous,} . ^ . 

I, One of three divisions of infusorians, con- t6lltatiT6ly (ten'ta-tiv-li), adp. In a tentative 
taining the acinetiform animalcules, as distin- manner; by way of trial or experiment, 
guished from the flagellate and the oiliate: tOUt-bad (teut'bed), «. A bM with curtains 
a class or order of Infusona, characterized which hang from a central point overhead, so 
by the tentacnliform and usually suctorial na- »» to lorm a covering resembling a tent, 
ture of their processes, and divided into Biic- tent-bedstaad (tent^d'sted), n. A tent-bed. 
tona and Jetinama. These animalcules bear neither 


ivee that^we reach any reliable expU^uon. 

t, Probs. of Life and Mind. L i | 24. 


O. H. Lewee, 


, J-wir ore sevend feet long, (n) In PteUmoa, 

a pMUdopo^ or prolongation of the body, eqieciaUy when 
■liodCr, fttinih, and more or less permanent, os one of the 
nyi of a sun-animolonle or of on acinetiform infosorion. 
9 e« Tentaeiili/bm. 

8, In hot.^ a kind of sensitive hair or filament, 
such as the glandular hairs of Hroaera, 

A tenMe ooniifts of a thin straight hatr>llke pedicel, 
cunyliig agland on the summit. 

Bon^ Inseotiv. ?lant% p. 6. 

3. IPiguratively, anything resembling a tenta- 
cle a fesl«r.-.-Aiidtloi 7 tssta^, * teniwuiie^ 
IMMid, osolir, seethe 

ttOteeSM (ten't|rWd), a. [< tentacle + -e<|8.] 
or tentacles. Amer. Jour. 

IncoscA, 

the tentaeulap aheaSi. 

(tett-titk'^*l|), n. ; pi. tentamdm (-15). 
PtL.: see tmtadU,] Same as tentacle, 
tHifawttoVa* Plm of tentaimaum, 

lm¥, mtaculajre 


&igella nor oflla in the adult state, but take their food 
1 ^ move about by means of tentacles developed from the 
cutioulor surface or from the internal parenohymo. These 
tentacles maybe simply adhesive, or tubular and expanded 
at the end into a oupdike aucking-disk. An endopljuit and 
one or more oontroctile vacuoles are usually conspicuous ; 
but Mcliocyata ore seldom if ever present. The creatures 
inhabit fresh or salt water, and multiply by transverse or 
longitudinal fission or i»y exteinal or internal gemmation. 
There ore 6 families and 14 genera. Bometimet called 
PolyetoimUa. See out under Aoinete, 

2. An order of cephalopods, also called Ihfra- 
hranohiata : opposed to Acetabulifera, See cut 
under Tetrabranchiata — Tentaoidiliiraaotintxia, 
those tentoouliferous onlroaloules whose tentacles ore 
merely adhesive and not suctorial, including Uie families 
BphcMidmandOphrj^endrida Xfia.— tetaouUfm 
SttotCffia, those tentaculifrrous animaloulefl whose ten- 
tacles are wholly or partisny snotoriaL Also colled Swh 
tarta, 

tantacnlifaroiis (ten-tak-$-lif 'g-i*us), a. [< NL. 
tentaculifer, < tentaculum, tentacle, + L, ferre 
m E. bearU see -feroue,] Bearing, producing, or 
provided with tentacles; tentaculate. Also ten* 
iacuiigeroua, Speotflcolly— (a) In In^tmrta, at or pm 
totnlsg to the Tmaaidifcrai iclnetlform, m an anim^ 
cSK7b)lnBoBusoo,oforpertalnlMtothe2birts^ 

l^fa<iiilM»,»tenUele, /to«; iiotMrtrtuiilww^M.ovtai^ 



Teat-cateipltlar {CtiMOccmpm tmcHtomm) 
twl^ OM third of utumi sIm. 


tent-caterpUlar 

tent-caterpillar (tent'kat'dr-pil-^), n. A web- 
worm ; the larva of either of two North Ameri- 
oan bombyoid moths of the genue Cl%tnocampa^ 
C, amertcana and C, ttylvaUoa, The former ii the 
tent^Miteiptllarof the orohim Mid the latter the tent>oater> 
pillar of the forest C avMtieana feeds normalljr on the 



Female Moth of Tent caterpillar {jCltstocampa mmtruwitm). 

Wild cherry, but often does great damage by defoltating 
the apple and pear The larvao live gregariously in great 
tent-flke allken webs (whence the name^ Compare 
moth. Bee also cut on preceding page, and out under Cii* 
stooomtia. 

tent-cloth (tent'kldth), n. Canvas or duck 
made for tents, awnings, etc. 
tented (ten'ted), a, K tenf^ 4* -ed^.] 1. Cov- 
ered or furnished with tents. 

They have used 

Their dearest action in the tented fleldi. 

Shak„ Othello, L 8. 86. 
TUI sad Mecisthens and AlasUw bore 
His honour'd body to the tented shore. 

Popo, Iliad, xUL 582. 

St- Of or like a tent (t). 

With Beeddike Lauoe, and with a blunted Blad<^ 

To Ohampionlie mder a Tented shade. 
iSkfweter, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii . The Vocation 

tenter^ (teu'Wr), n, [< tenA + -eri.] One 
who lives in a tent. 

The pretty girl of our civUisatioiL who pushes into the 
canvas home of the tenters. Harper a Mag , IX&VII. 801. 

tenter^ (ten't^r), «. [< ME, tenture^ tentowre, < 
OF. ienture^ a stretching, hangings, < ML. ten- 
HrOj a stretcher, tenter, lit. a stretching, spread- 
ing (cf. L. fensvra, a stretching: see tensure), < 
tender, pp. tentMf stretch: see tend^f and 
cf. tent^f and ienture,'] 1. A machine or 
frame used in tho manufacture of cloth to 
stretch out the pieces of stuff, so that they may 
set or dry evenly and square. Along the upper and 
lower croaspleces, which can be fixed apart from each 
other at any required distance, are numerous sharp hooks, 
called tenter-Aodte, on which titie selvages of the doth are 
hooked. 

Sykes, for instance, when hit dressing-shop was set on 
fire and burned to the ground, when the doth was Uim 
from his Untan and left in shreds on the field, took no steps 
to discover or punish the miscreants. 

Charlotta BronU, Shirley, ii 

2. Same as tenter-hook. 

O how friends’ reasons and their freedoms stretch, 
When power sets his wide tenters to their sides * 

Chapman, Byron’s Tragedy, v. 1. 

3. One of the little bristles of a fly’s foot; a 
tentacle. 

Beset onderueath with small briattes or tenters 

Dr. Hookf 

On or upon the taster or tantan, on the stretch , on 
the rack . hence, in distress, uneasiness, or suspense. 

How, upon the tantaraf indeed. If the whole peece were 
so streicht, and very well beaten with a yard of refonua- 
tioii, no doubt it would grow to a goodly breadth. 

Haywood, Fair Maid of the Exchange (Worits, IL 25> 
It was gallantry that salted her own maiden loftiness, 
ever stretched upon the tenters of punctUlou 

OoldanUth, Sequel to A Poetical Scale 

tenter^ (tou't^r), v. *[< tenter^, n.] I, trang. 
To hang or stretch on or as on tenters. 

Easily we may imagine what acerbity of pain must be 
endured by our Lord in his tender llmDS being stretched 
forth, racked, and tenured Barrow^ Worl^ II. xxxlL 
We fear he w ill be bankrupt ; he does stretch. 

Tenter his credit so ; embraces alL 

FUteher^ Beggars' Bush. IL 8. 
n. tntrane. To support or resist the strain- 
ing of the tenter; boar tontering. 

Woollen cloth will tenter. Bacon. 

tenter^ (ten't^r), w. [< fenM, r., -f -efl.] Aten- 
der ; one who tends or has the care or oversight 
of something: as, a cattlo-tewfer; specifleaUy, 
a person in a factory who tends or watohes ma- 
chinery ; often, also, an overseer or foreman in 
a factoiw.^Srawlng tenter, in wdum^pdnrdng. an 
operator whose duty it is to supply full cans in {dace of the 
emptied onea and to mend the slivers when they break, 
tenter-bar (ten't^r-bttr), n. In hUnichtng calico, 
dgetMff etc., a bar prodded with a series of 
tenter-hooks, and used in a tenter for stretch- 
ing cloth ; also, such a bar used for stretching 
cloth by hand, it is used by engi^ng the selvage of 
the cloth upon the hooks and by pulling upon the bar, 
stretching tne material to the oealred extent. See ten- 
ter*, L 

tenter-ground (ten't6r-ground), n. A ground 
or space for the erection and maintaining of 
tenters. 


6236 

I entered Kendal alnoat in the dsik; and eould distin- 
guish only a shadow of the castle on a hlU, and tenter- 
graunda spread far and wide ronnd the town. 

0my, To Dr. Wharton, Oot. 18, ITSOl 

tenter-hook (ten't6r-htk), n. [Early mod. E. 
Umtcr-Mce; < tenter^ + hook.'l 1. A hook for 
stretching cloth on a tenter. 

Any Hurts whatsoever, received either by BwonL Oane. 
or Oun ShotJCnlfe. Saw. or Hatchet, Hammer, Nall, or 
Tsitter AoisP, Fire, Blast, or Gunpowder, etc. 

Quoted in Aukton'a Eeigu of Queen Anne> 11. 106. 

2. Figuratively, anything that painfully strains, 
racks, or tortures. 

Parasites are his (the prodigal’s] tenter-hooka, and they 
•tretoh him tai he bursts. Rat. T. Adama, Worka L 4M. 

Difficulties which stretched hii fine genius on the ten- 
tar-hooka. J. Hlaraali, Curios, of lit. 11 870. 

8. In A«r., a bearing representing an iron hook 
with the straight bar pointed at one end, and 
projecting beyond the bent or angled part at 
the other, so that it can bo driven in by blows 
of a hammer, -^on tenter-hooks. Same aa on fAs 
tenters (which sec, under tenter*X 

I know Dolly ’s on tenter-hooka now. 

H hyU Melvaie, White Boee. 11 xxvUI. 

tentering-machine (ten't^r-ing-m^shdn'), n. 
In weaving y a machine for stretching fabrics, 
consisting of a combination of rollers, which 
may be dinven at different speeds, with devices 
for feeding and delivery, 
tent-fly (teui'fll), n. A piece of canvas stretch- 
ed across the ridge-pole of a tent, and secured 
to the ground by ropes along its lower edges, 
tent-guy (tent'gi), 
usual tent-ropes, 

I ent in a storm, A guy usually passes from the 
top of ea(*h upright to the ground at some dis- 
tance in front and rear. 


A f«w formi. hmrfver. ars tirig4)Qr«i, or Inhahit Ihit 
sterna of oarima or other grsaaea. Iliey pnpitte In tongb 
parobimnit-llke aUken ooeoona. About 700 apadea «• 
known m Europe, sad about 600 in North Amenes. Many 



Imported Currant-wom (Ntmatus wemtHtamt}. 

<*, male ay, 0, fttsunte fly. (CroMM ihow nutnml alco«.t 

are peata to horticulture and agriculture aa the yrhmt-mw- 
fiy (Caphua pygmaeua), the roae-aawiiy (Monoatagia roaath 
Uie oafoNwulow aaw-fly (Hamatua vantralia\ and the im- 
ported ounMnt-wonn (Aamotua ventrteomaX See outa un- 


ropes along its lower edges. J®*- 

,n. A rojS. additional to the ^ tNL. (Wn 

for the bVfter aeourinR of a (-/W), n Tpni ct 


tenth (tentli), a. and ti. [< ME. tcnthCj teonthCf 
tewf/c, beside tethe, Uthe, E. *' 


innsdus, 
J wasp. 

Cf. dfonc2.] A genus' of saw-flies, typical of 
the familv Tenthredinidm^ at first coextensive 
with the family, but now restricted to certain 
forms with long setaceous antennse, in which 
iilhe, the form witli joint is longer than the fourth, and 

ft b<M tig duo to a mixture with the cognate Icel. the limceolate cell of the fore wings has a 
iiundi (see teind), and to confonnitv with tew, straight croHR-nervme. They are the largest 
< AS. tedtha s OS. tehawlo = OFries. iegotha, *??;***??. ^ 

tegethOf tegatha^ Unnda^ ttenda = I), Uende ss tenticlet (ten ti-kl), ft. [< ML. dim. 

ML(4 tHude ^ Omh zehanto, UHG. cehente of frwtei, a tent: see tesfL] A little tent. 
(zeude), G. zehnte = Icel. fiundi = Sw. Honde =s or rather ^blmi con^ of 

Dan. ticmfe = Goth, iathunda, tenth; as ten + Pote«i.Exped.to8ootlaud(i648> (Daataa.) 

-m. vt.tiihe,’] I. a. 1. Lastinorderof ase- tenWf, <1. Same as teftterr. 
ncH of ten; preceded by nine of the same kind; tentinyf, adt\ ^e ieniively. 
next in omer after that which is ninth: an tEntlfoTIU (ten'ti-f6rm), «. Shaped like a tent : 
ordinal numerfld.-— 2. JBeing one of ten equal cftfowi., noting the mines of certain tineid 
portions or sections. -Tenth nerve, in anal , the larv®, in which one or the other surface of the 
pneumogaiitrio nerve, as ttot one of the cranial nervea infested leaf is raised in a teiit-like form, 
which comet between tbe ninth (glotaopharyngeal) and tantlgiUOUBt (ten-tij'i-nus), a. [< L. ienHgo 


teiMfl, fSftfS), + 1. Excited to lust. 

Were you tani^dnoua, hat . . 

Did her silk’s rustling move yon? 

B. Jonaon, Devil is an Ass, IL 1. 

2. Producing lasciviousness; lascivious. 
Nothing affects the head so much as a tanHginoua hn- 


n. n. 1. One of ten equal parts into which 
anything maybe divided; a tithe. — 2. In early 
Eng. lawy a tithe of the rents of tho vear, or of 
movables, or both, granted or levied by way of 
t ax. W hen a tenth was the rate fixed for towns and de- 
mesnes, that for the counties exclusive of towns and de- 
nicsnos was usually a fifteenth 
3. Eeele.*t,y the tenth part of the annual profit of 

every living in England, formerly paid to the . ^ /j. ^ » n 

1*0 J, but by Btetute trai>»f«rre.iythe crown, tent^ (ten'ttag). a. [< tend + W.] H*t- 
aad afterward made a part of the fund called tK"« •“d erroneoua.] 

Quern Jitneys bounty. — 4. In muHc : (a) The in- 2^Ti®*’P**t*^***? P**® JJ® 
t<*rv'al whether melodic or harmonic between Fell sla^ about him In a thouaand foldfl, 

w rv HI, wneiner meiouu. or nannonic, ociween hiding up an Apollonian curve 

any tone and a tone one octave and two degrees Of nook and shonldw. nor swe^e 

distant from it; also, a tone distant by sneh 
an interval from a g^ven tone; a compound 
third, (b) An organ-stop. giving tones a ten ' ' 
above the normal pitch of the digitals used ; 
decima, or double tieroe. 
tenthdealt, adv, [ME. tenthedel; < tenth + 
deali. Cl. halfendeal.'] By as much as a tenth 
part. 

I DC wot in this world what wise 1 mlat x 

Quito the [thttoj tantha cW In al mi Ilf time. Ohatiaar, Tale of MMlbeUt (Hari MS*). 

WiUiafn qf Palame (E. S. T. K), 1. 4715. Wyth tanUua lystaiag eeohe wight waa aetled in harak- 
tWlthly (tenth'll), adr. [< + -fyS,]’ In ^ ^ ^ 

tbe tenth place. teutlwelyt (ten'tlv-M), ade. [< HE. tent^; < 

tenfbrediliid (ten-thred'l-nld), a. and ». La. ientU-e + -%(8.3 Attentively; carefully. 

Ot or pertaining to the family Tmthredinidie. ztt sc tmU/lv uk» k.pc ft tmr. b. ta«idwa 

n. «. A member of the family TmOndini- * »»» *«»»• bW 

TemiltekU^a) (ten-thrS-dln'i-de), n.pl pil.. nia i. m 

(Ijeach, 1S19), < Tonthreio (ittem talcen ae •Tm- » rt «<».m 4 . <». 1 

fhntUn; but prop. Tenthrtdon-) + .id*,] An 

im^rtaut family of hymenopterous insects, l^otoh*} 

including the forms ordinarily known as sate- 
jd*es, and coextensive with the series PAyffo- 

phaga. The adults are distinguished by the two- jointed ^ Buriii. tSTSm fimfUi. 

<t«.twkte), «. on. who 

abdomen at the female The larvw often resemble tepL tents. 

dopterouslarvM. They have six true legs, and often from By tbefroocupattoi they wknta nk mak m . AotiffrIiLA 

twelve to aixteeo proiegs, and are rarw/ oovered with a r/ A. ^ 1 

white waxy seoreUon. Moet apeolea art feaf-feedera teflu* ^ 

IngfiomeesalaldlttflttteotttinlMTiabytheteiiilsMmra Of or pertahillig to the tentoviixm. ~ - 


mour. repelled and elated to the upper region, found by 
daily practice to run frequently Up into mMtiess. 

Sunft, Mechanical Operations of the Spirit, IL 


Of knee from knea twr ankles pointing light; 

But rather giving them to tbe filled suht 
tenth Offioionsly. Keote, Bndymlon. IL 

a tontlTet (ten'tiv), a. [< ME. UmUf, tentyf, by 
^heresis from attent^f, attentive : see attenthe* 
Ct, tenth, Ot, also teniy, a later form of tenUw.J 
Attentive. 

We sohulen do so teaQff besyoes fro day to nii^t thai- 
. . . sche sbal be hool and sound. 


_ N « . . ^ > .. . At-- /m f j < 


tn^ntal (ten-td'ii-um), «.; pi tmtorta (-|). 
rKL., < L. tentorium, n tent, < tenders, itretok : 
•ee<w<P. Of.tonti.Tl. ‘ • 

<kf a strong sheet of the 

neross the bsok pert of __ 

man, between the oerebrnm and the oerebel- 
Innii A teDtoriam •ometlmes oMlflea or Inoludat a ilielf 
bone, the bony teutorlam, ae In the cat family. More 
tolly ouled Untortum ttrthmi, 

8. In eools and anat., the endoeraninm. Huxley, 
—•a. Same ABt 0 a^re.~Uniistintoni Beetinut. 
tantonrt (ten'ta-ri), n.; pi. tentoriea (-rlz). [< 
OF. tentoriet < L. tentorium^ a tent: see teuton^ 
am.] An awning; a tent. 

The women . , . who are laid to weare hanglnga and 
cortaine for the groye were no other than makera of tento* 
liM to epread from tree to tree. ifaefyn, Sylva, !▼. 1 8. 

tout-peg (tent'peg), n. Same as tent-^n, 
tent-pegging (tent'peg^ing), n. An equeBtrian 

S ame or exercise common among British sol- 
iers in India, in which the competitors, nding 


tepefaction 

ienuirofh 9. The consideration or service which the oc- 

• - A,. » formerly oupier of land pays to his lord or superior for 

specifying the Tcnairostrcs, now simply descrip* the use of his land, or the condition on which 
tive. See cuts under Inll and ProfneropB, he holds it. 

To ride In the lord'i train, to go at the lord’s bidding 
wherever he might will, to keep '* head-ward "over tlie 
manor at nightfall, or horae-ward over its common fluid, 
to hedge and ditch about the demoaue, or to in the 
chase and make the *’ deer-hedge," weie tenum by which 
the vUlagers held their lands, as weU a» by labor on the 


and unnatural assemblage of chiefly passenne 
or insesBorial birds in umich the beak is slen- 
der, as creepers, nuthatches, honey-eaters, 
sun-birds, humming-birds, hoopoes, and many 
others having little real affinity: correlated 
with JDenUrostrea, Conurostrest etc., in some of 
the older systems, as that of Cuvier. By Blyth 
(1849) the term was restricted to tho swifts and 
humming-birds. — 2. In omiih,, in Sclateris sys- 
tem of 1880, a group of laminiplaniar oseme 
I*as8er€Bf nearly conterminous with Sundevall’s 
Cinwynmorphm, 

tennis (ten'u-is), n.; pi. tenues (-ez). [NL., < 
L. tenww, thin, flue, close: see tenuous, "\ In 
gram,^ one of the three surd mutes of the Greek 
alphabet, #t, tt, r, in relation to their respec- 
44^^ letters, or medials (that is, sonant 


•t Ml Mlop, try to atrike wd wrry^ on the tlvo middle let„.„, », 

pomt of a l^ce a tent>*peg which has been firm- mutes), y, /3, d, or their aspirates, Xt These 
ly fixed in tho ground. terms are sometimes also applied to the cor- 

® • 1*^® <“» responding articulate elements in other lan- 

myhntbtndsndUcntanantOarrolwerdthoonlyoneawho miaireB ne k n t 

A ' -A ^ F. t^mte =: Sp. tenuidad as Pg. mv 


B, Sartoriutt 


ttnt-pin (tent'pin), n. A stout peg driven into 
the ground to fasten one of tho ropes of a tent 
to* It Is oiusUy of wood, with s notch or nick to confine 
the bight of the rope, bat sometimes of iron, with a hook 
or ring to receive the rope. 

While he [Slsera] was awesried and asleep, Jael drove 
the Unt-pin throngh his head and fastens it to the 
gronnd. TAe Century, X2JCVIIL SS8 

tent-pole (tent'pol), n. One of the poles used 
in pitching a tent. There are usually two uprights, 
one at themtnt mid one at the rea^ connected at the top 

S ' a luwisontsl ridge-pole In the ffiblsy and the bell teiit 
ere la bat one, a central pole or post. The tent-poles of 
an Indian tepee are several, ateckea in a circle, upon which 
•kina are stretched as on a frame 
tent-ropo (tent'rdp), n. One of the several 
ropes or cords by which a tent is secured to the 
tent-pins and thus to the ground. These ropes 
are attached to the tent usually at intervals cor- 
rei^nding t/O a breadth of the canvas. * 
teni-ititdl (teut'stioh), n, A stitch used in 
worsted-work and embroiderer, single and not 
crossed, the stitches lying side by side in a 
diagonal direction. Also called petit point. 

About a month ago Tent and Tnrkey-sMrA aeomed at a 
stand ; my wife knew not what new work to introduce. 

Johneon, The ldl«r, No. 18. 
Black leather cushions, embroidered in red and blue 
tent-iMteA. S, Judd, Margaret, il 11. 

tmt-trea (tent'trd), n. A tall speoios’of screw- 
pine, Pandanus Poreterif of Lord Howe’s Isl- 
and, New Bouth Wales. 

tentare (ten'^), n, [< F. tmture^ hangings: 
see tenter^ and tent^,'\ Hangings or decoration 
for a wall, especially paper-han^ngs. Also tes- 
tonum, 

tant-irlnfi (tent' win), n. Same as tenP, 
taptwiSd (tent'wiz), ode. In the form of a tent, 
tent-work (tent'wbrk), n. Work produced by 
embroidering with tent-stitch. 

Our great grandmothers distinguished themselves by 
truly subitantlal Unt^wrk chairs and carpets ; by needle- 
woNE pictores of Sedomon and the Queen of Sheba. 

Mim Bdieworth, Practioal Sduoation, xz. 

tontwort (tent'w^rt), n, A fern, A^lentum 
BukHnuraria, Also called waU-rue, 
tentf (ten'tl), o. [Also tentie; a reduced 
form of imUvtA Attentive; cautious; careful. 
[Sootch.] 

lean slips in twa with tentU e'e. iVums, Halloween, 
tamato (ten'^-ftt), e. f.; pret. and pp. tenuated, 
ppr. lemaUng, [< L. ienuatwt, pp. of tenuare, 
make thin or slender, < tenuts^ thin : see tenu- 
^ouse] To make thin. [Bare.] Imp,JHct, 
tomiM, a. Floral of tenute, 
tenflftliotui (ten^^-i-fd'li-us), a, [< L. Umuia, 
thin, 4* foHumy leaf.] Jxl bot, having slender 
or narrow leaves. 

tatdoiUfi (te^ntl'i-ns), a. [<L.tom4<g, thin: see 
Same as temtous, 

I X SMik uf is as eaile to be apprehended as 
MtoUld pa« to certain temUout atreama 
r from one house to anoOier. 

OhumOh, Bsaaya vL 
A ternf mi i m aa m Mo n or oontiniied aflluvlam. 

atr T, Hrewne, Vnlg. Brr., IL 4. 

tMl^dite {teii't4<4<os'tdr), ft. [< NL. letvui- 

A slender-billed bird, 


tenuidade =s It. tenuitd, < L.~/e»tttto(f-)8, thin- 
ness, slenderness, fineness, smaHness, < tenuis, 
thin : see tenuous,] 1. Tho state of being tenu- 
ous or thin ; want of substantial thickness or 
depth ; fineness ; thinness, as applied to a broad 
substance, or slenderness, as applied to one 
that is long. 

When I sat down, my intent was to write a good book, 


Mwp«« A MV aasj aisv^ ssv w SKS w waxw m liPWUlb* 

and, M far at theUnuity of my underitanding would hold 
out, a wise, ay, and a discr<N)t 

iSteme, Tristram Shandy, iiL, Anthor’a Pret. 

He rthe bull-dogt is not well shaped . for there la not 
tho quick transition from the thickness of the fore-part, 
to the tenuftp— the thin part—behind, which a ball-d(^ 


lord’s land one day a week throughout the year, and a 
month’s toil in hsrvest-tlme. 

J, M, Qnen, Conq of Kng., p. 817. 
We served not in Cnsar's armies , we t(x»k not ('wear’s 

g iy ; we held no lands by the tenure of guarding Cassar's 
ontiers. B, A, Freeman, Amer. Lects., p. 117. 

3. Holding, or manner of holding, in general: 
the terms or conditions on which, or the period 
daring which, anything is held. 

It ia most absurd and rldiculona for any mortal man to 
look for a perpetual tenure of happiness in his life. 

Burton, Anat. of Mel , p. 94. 

4, Quality with respect to proportion of ingre- 
dients. 

The ores treated in ibli l(?astllian] fnmace ought never 
to contain more than 80 per cent, of metal, and, when 
richer, most be reduced to about this tenure by me sd- 
dltton of slsgs and other fluxes. Ure, Biot., in. S8. 

Barons by tenure. See baron, i.->Baee tenure. See 
eopyhold, L—Octtler tenure, see ootteri.— SUllUry 
tenure. SeetiUMtory.— Privity of tenure. Besprinity, 
— Tenure 1^ divine senrioe. see dirfne.— Tenure ui 
anmone. Bee ounums.— Tenure of OffioeAet. (elAn 
act of the United States (Congress, Msy 15th. 1880 (8 Btat 
588), luresoribing thst large classes of public officers should 
be appointed for tbo limited term of four years aud re- 
movable at pleasure. (5) Ad act of 1867 (14 Stal 480: 
Kev. Stat. 1 1767 et aeg.X j^vldjng that persons anpolnCM 
to civil offices by the President and ooufirmeu by the 
Senate, excepting members of the cabinet, shall bold snob 
offices until their sucoessors are qualified, subject to sus» 
pension by the President during the recess the Senate^ 
for misoondnot, and that they < ~ * * 


ought to have 


Johneon, in Boswell, an 


SW IMSeWUUUUVS* « smsu- VSABV vuv/ can be removed only with 
the consent of the Senate. 

tenilTe-bom (ten'^-h6m), n. A horn by the 
tKissesrion or exhibition of which certain es- 
tates were held. Compare tenure-sword. The 
“Brace born** of Savernske Porest, Wiltshire^ and the 
'*Tutbury horn** of Tutbnry In Staffordshire, Bngland, 
have been exhibited at South Kensington. 

2. Rarity; rareness; thinness, as of a fluid. temire-SWord (ten'fir-sord), n. A sword by the 
— 8f. Poverty; indigence. exhibition of which at certain times certain 

Tho tenuity and contempt of clergymen will soon let Isnds were held. In most casee the sword so exhlb- 
them see what a poor caresMe they are, when parted from was sacredly preserved to the fSinUy bolding the 
the influence of that supremacy. fiCfon BaeShke estate. The weapons seem generally to have been f&l> 

. t,. .. , i-A ^ A ^ chlons, or short curved swords. J, P. Sunoaker. 

4. Simnlk-ity or plauinegB; a quality of stylo tennryt. »• Same as tenure. 

«• , pt., pp. of topon, loi^ 

< L. tmere, hold: see Umanft,] In music, held; 
sustained ; given full value : used of tones or 
chords occurring in contrast to staccato tones 
or chords. It is nearly the same in effect as 

legato. Abbreviated ten Ttoutoniark,tomiiif- 

eal natation, a hcniaontal stroke over a note or chonl, to 
indicate that it is to be held its full time: thus, 

yA__ A V game as ienson, 

[ax Sp. teocalf, ieucaU, 
temple, lit. * house of a god,’ 

< teotl, a god, + calli, a house.] A structure of 
earth and stone or brick, used as a temple or 
place of worship by the Mexicans and o^er 


tehilOllB (ten'fi-us), a [Formerly also tenuious, 
q. V.; xs F. knu = Sp. teaue, tenuo = Pg. It. tenue, 
< L. tenuts, thin, slender, slim, fine, narrow, 
close, = £. th\n : see fAmLl 1. Thin; small; 
minute. — 2. Karo; rarefied; fine; subtile. 

In the Sophist, that bewildering mase of tenuoue ab- 
stractions, a cOTtain mysterious Eleatic stranger oondnets 
the argument to its fitting and convincing close. 


MillK »UU OUIlVIlJUlUg CIUMV. A /A / V 

Jour iipee. pha., XIX. 42. (ten'zon), H. 

temumsness (ten'u-us-nes), n. Tenuous or 
attenuated character or quality ; slendoniess; ^ - -* - 

thinness; sparsenoss; rarity, 
lenme (ten'fir), n. [< ME. ^tenure, tennure, 

OF. tenure, hmeure, F. tenure (ML. tenura), 


abongines of America. They were generally soUd 
fonr-slaed truncated iwramlds, built terraoe-wlse, with 
the temple proper on the platform at the summit Many 
teooallis atill remain to a more or leas perfect state, as 
the so-called Pyramid of Cbolula. ^ ^ 


< 

, , ,, a 

tenure, or estate in land, < L. tenere, hold : see 
knattfi.] 1. The nature of the right or title 
by which property, especially real property, is 

held; also, tlie property «o held. Land-tenure is, „ n a %e:AAi -irvv- - An -i 

to tho main, either /«ud^ or aUotUal. According to the t601l6t, V* t- A Middle English form of teen^. 
latter tenure, the whole right and title to the land rests teonOHia (t^u'o-ma), n. [An anagram of He- 
with the owner, subject only to the right of the state, otoma, q. v.l 1. The larue bushv-tailed rat 
and this Is the prindple of United States law ; according f li« 

to the former, the person possessing the land holds it ^cxv Mounmns, JVeotoum einerM, the 

from a superior, and this is the prfnolple of English law. pack-rat. — 2. [cop.] [NL.] A genus of such 
According to the theory in England, sU land is hSld of the rats, separated from Neotoma, J, JS, Gray, 
onyii...jai ymrflrt dy.r [»»■« J?* teopu (to'^pan). n. Same as tsocaM. 

at land is therefore never unUmitM as to extent, for he m l a trmmma Vns 

who is the owner of land in fee, which is the laigiMt estate (te-j-sin teb a. ^ |_Mex. J A g^s, Eu- 


thst a man can have in land, is not absolute owner ; he 
awes services in respect of his fee (or fief), and the sei- 
gniory of tbo lord slwiqrs subsists. All land to the hands 
of any layman is held of some lord, to whom the holder 
or tenaiit owes some service; but in the case of church 
lands, idthough they are held by tenu^ no teipporalser- 
Tices sre due, but the ' 


le lord of whom these lands sre held 

must be considei^ tho owner, althoiuth the beneficial 
ownership can never revert to the lord. AU the species 
of ancient tenures may be reduced to four, three of which 


ehlepfia Itumriana, native in Mexico and Central 
America, introduced into cultivation in various 
parts of the world. It is closely allied to the Indian 
corn, having the male flowers in a tsssd at the top, the 
seed, however, bwne nut on a cob, but on slender stems 
from the Joints, inclosed in a loose hude It is an annuiil, 
reaching the h<dgbt of 12 feet, suitable for forego, and per- 
luqia the moot prolific of forage-plant^ sending up some- 
times Mxty or eighty shoots, and springing up again when 
out. It endures drought fairly a ell, though preferring 
humid soil. Its success In the southern United States is 
hindered by Its not ripening Its seed , it ia found to do 
so, however, to some subtropical loomUes. Also mdled 
Oiiate m at a grate. 


atill subsist’ (1) teni«fv bu knight-mviee, which was the 
most honorable (now abolished) , (2) tenure m free eoeape, 
or to a certain and determinate servioe, which Is either 
free and honorable or villein and base , (8) tmure by e^ ^ 

2ieinir*?Sew*^™alw*eew^ for dis- 

«dm<, (SeeiyanInifiKnn.) The tennre in free and com- tinctiou, prob. m imitation of 8cp(/(.] In hot,, 
mon socage W absorbed most of the others. (SMesf^, an individual segment of a perianth, whether 
tsnmui, In Soot. Uw the gep»l or potel. tBoro.] 

«inlT.l«ttoohnl<»l torn I. hMtng. ^ L ^ j 

And 522:5*?, Aa Indlim wSgwom or tont. 

tomato aaddr^e. Poston Lettere, 1. 188. < i^facere, make lukewarm: sea 



tepef^A 
or modi 


tepeCftotton 

The act or operation of making tepid^ 
ierately warm. Imp, Diet, 

" Bp'6-fi), r.; pret. and pp. I^efied, ppr. 
. [< li. tepefaeere, make ' 
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t^facere, make lukewarm, < 
t^ere, be lukewarm (eee U^id)^ -hfacere, make,] 
1. trane. To make tepid, or moderately warm. 

n. tnfrane. To become moderately warm, 
tepetate (te-pe^tah'te), n. A material exisirng in 
enormous quantities (.5 to 500 feet thick) over 
the greater {wrtion of the Hurfaeo of Mexico, 
and supposed to be consolidated volcanic mud. 
It souiDwnat reaemblei a gun-baked tday. It Ig alto found 
lets tixteuilroly In Central and South America. 
tephraman(^ (tef 'ru-inuu-si). n. Same as 
ieifhromancy, 

tephrite (tef'rit), n, j.< L. tfphntia^ < Gr.*re^p/- 
T<c, an ash-oolored stone, < ash-colored, 

< ashes.] The name of certain modem 

Toloauic rocks of rather varied and uncertain 
composition The tephrltea bear the same relation to 
the iionnal baaalta that the phouolitea do to the trachytes 
fBosenlmsch) AtuoiiK Utu older eruptive rocks, theralite 
is the represontatlvo of tephrite, the essential features of 
which are that it is porpbyritic In structure, the giound- 
mass containing a soda lime feldspar, which also some- 
times occurs in distinct crystals, while to this are added 
nephelin, loucite, and auRlte, with apatite, ma^rnetite, and 
other lesu abundant minerals. See nephehn-tephriu and 
ItwUti-baMlt 

t^hritlc (tef-rit'ik), a. [< tepknte + -ic.] Of 
the nature of tephrite ; pertaining to tephrite. 
tephrltold (tef'n-toid), M. [< 4* -<nd.] A 

variety of t ephrite. In this nephelin is wanting, but Its 


midrib. The red, purpla or white dowece 

ouilypipilioi»oeott% with the petals home , _ 

banner rooudUdi and extenudly silky, the keel inoonred : 
they form raeemee which are often leafy at the base and 
are terminal, opposite the leaves, or grouped in the upper 
axils. T, VirffOiittm it locally known as ssCId ssosst-pso 
from Its flowers, and as dsvi^t-thoeitringt and ootyuf from 
its long, slender, and very tmigh roots ; book-nsmes are 
hoary pta and goat's rue. Several species yield a dye, m 
T Hnetoriaf used lor indigo at Mysore, and T. A^inea 
" ‘ “ ‘ %indiao, anew inOtgo). T. j 


— — ordinarily idaood at the head of tho tovtrtold 
on^watM series. Tim genM is wlda*^tead and the iMolee are 
numwua. T.maheoroiM is common In the 


used in the West Indies and elsewhere to stui 
tepid (tep'id), a. [= OF. Hedc = It 
UeptdOy < L. teptduHj lukewarm, tepid (cf. 


heat, ss Skt. tapas^ heat ), < tepere, be lukewarm, 
= Skt. top, be warm.] Moderately warm; luke- 

Basks in the^^,^or stems the 


warm. 

The naked negro, panting at the Line, . . . 

ims the tMdd wave. 

Golden^, Traveller, L 71. 

tepidarimn (tep-w!ftM-um), n.; pi. topedaria 


son, 1831), < Gr. ashy (< r%)a. ashes), 

+ fipwf, a bird.] An extensive genus of Indian 



Ttfkr0d»mts /ondutrutHus 


0 6 sped 

which the best-known is the so-called Keroula 
shrike of Pondicherry, T, pondicerianus, 
tephroite (tef'ro-It), w. [Irreg. < Or. 
ash-gray, + -ite 2 . cf, tephrite.} A silicate of 
manganese of an ash-gray or reddish color, com- 
monly occurring in cloavable masses : found in 
rJ< ' 


Kew Jersey, also in Sweden. It belongs to the 
i-man-si), n. 


chrysolite group. 

tepnromancy (t6f'ro-man-si)j^n. [Also tephra- 
mam - ” - ' • 

Or. , 

depending on the inspection 
sacriflee. 

Taphroflia (tef-ro'si-tt), n. [NL. (Persoon, 1807 ), 
< w. Tf^pdi, ash-colored, < r^^po, ashes.] A ge- 
nus of papilionaceous plants, of the tribe Oa~ 
legese^ type of the subtribe Tephr<me«, it is 
oharaotenitM by racemose flowers wiUi blunt anthers, 
the banner-stamen free at the base, but early uoited witli 
the other stamens at the middle, and the style somewhat 
rigid, Itiourved. and 
tuwally bearded at the 
tip; and by a corn- 
pressed linear or rare, 
ly ovate pod with two 
thin valves, fierve-llke 
sutures, siid numer- 
ous se^ sometimes 
enlarged by a small 
stropniola There 
are about 125 spe- 
cies, widely scattered 
through warm regions 
and especially numer- 
ous In Australia. A 
few are found In North 
America, six ocenr- 
ring within the United 
States south of Dela- 
ware, one of which, 
T. virgiwiana, ex- 
tends riorthwaid as 
fsr as the Blasiaohu- 
setts coast. They are 
herbs or shrubs, with 
odd-pinnate leaves of 
many leaflets, rarely 
reduced to three or 
even to one, often 
dosely hoary with 
sUken hairs, and remarkahle. except In a few Australian 
•peofei, for their peculiar veins, not netted or branching, 
hut extending pa^el to each other obliQuely from the 


(^). [L., a tepid bath, or the room act ^art 
for it, < UpXfiuH, lukewarm, tepid : see tepid,} In 
the ancient Roman baths, an apartment heated 
to a certain temperature to prepare the body 
for the great heat of the hot and vapor baths, 
or to serve as a palliative to the cold of the 
frigidariura ; also, the boiler in which the wa- 
ter was heated fur the hot bath. 

tepidity (te-pid\i-ti), n. K P. iSpiditS s Pr. 
tepiditat ii^UUtdf < L. as if *toptotto(t-)«, 
lukewarmness, < teptdvSf lukewarm, tepid: see 
tepid.} Lukewarmness. 

They upbraided the tepidity and infidel baseness of the 
Jewish nation. Jer. Taj^, Works (ed. 1885X L 49. 

tepidly (top'id-h), adv. In a tepid manner; 
lukewarmly. 

tepidnesfl (tep'id-nes), «. Tepidity. 

tepor (tcp'qr), n. [=s It. iopore^ < L. topor, luke- 
warmness,* < tepere^ be lukewarm: see teped,} 
Gentle heat; moderate warmth. 

The small pox, mortal during such a season, grew more 
favorable by the iepor and moistore in April. Arbuthnot, 

tepoy, W. See teapoy, 

teimesqtlite (tek-es-kS'te), n. [Said to be so 
called from a Mesdoan place-name.] In Mext- 
ran metal.,, native carbonate of soda mixed with 
some sulphate and common salt, which efflo- 
resces, after the rainy season, on the surface of 
the plains in Mexico, and later in the season 
forms a crust. 

In the two Haciendas of toe Company [at Sombrerete], 
La l*urlBlnia and La Soledad, amalgamatioD is but little 
empl<»yed The ores are usually smelted, and in this pro- 
cess great use is made of the tequeeqwte (carbonate of 
soda) from Ia Salada, which is employed as a dioaolvent 
Ward, Mmcioo, n 279. 

ter (tor), adv. [L., thrice, < tree {in-), three: 
see three,} Tlinoe: tuied in music to indicate 
that a measure or phrase to which it is attached 
IS to be repeated three times in sneoession. 

teraget, n. [ME., appar. < OF. *terrago, land 
(found only in sense of field-rent), < L. 
land: see terra,} Country; territory. 

Dyomed demly dresalt to wend 


on toe ya^^ margln. T, oanUminana is known at the 

tm^eaif^rat'i-k||l). a. [< *teraiiCf < Or. n- 
pamdf, stritnge, monstrous, < ripac (repor-), a 
sign, wonder, pimigy^ monster, a bu^ animal, 
a strange creaturej Marvelous; prodigious; 
incredibie. 

Herodotus, possibly dellidttlog in teratkai stories, nlglit 
tell what he never heard. 

W. WollaeUm, Bellgion of Natura fit Ifl 

teratogenic (terVW-jen'ik),u. Kteratopemif 
+ - 10 . j Producing monsters; of or pertaining 
to teratogeny. 

teratogeny (ter-i^toj'e-ni), n. [< Gr. tipai: (r«- 
por-), a monster*, + yeifvdvy produce.] In pa^ 
thol,y the production of monsters, 
teratoid (teratoid), a. [< Gr. ripa^ (repar-), a 
monster, *f elnoc, form.] Besembling a mon- 
ster.— TUxatoid tumor. Same as teratoma 
teratolite (ter'a-t^Ut), w. [< Gr. ripaj* (repar-), 
a prodigy, + !Mc, stone.] A kind of clay or 
fine-grained silicate of alumina from the coal- 
formation of Planitz in Saxony, formerly sup- 
posed to possess valuable medicinal proper- 
ties, whence it had its ancient name of 6rra 
miraouloM jSaxoniw. Also called Uthomarge, 
Sometimes erroneouslv spelled terratoHte, as if 
from Latin terra, earth. 

teratologic (ter'^^t^-loj'ik), a, [< teratolog-y 
+ -ic.l Same as teratologioal. 
teratological (ter'i^t^-lori-kal), a, [< terato- 
logic 4* -al,} Of of pertaining to teratology, 
teratoloidsi (ter-a-toFp-jist), n, [< terat^g-y 
4* -wf.] One *who deals in marvels ; a mar- 
vel-monger. Imp. Dtct — 2. One versed in ter- 
atologv. 

toraMogy (ter-^tol v>-ji), n, [s= F. Uraiologie, 
< NL. teratologia, < Gr. reparoXbyia, a telling of 
marvels or pi^igies, < r/pac (repor-), a sign, 
marvel, prodigy, monster, 4* -Xoyiay< ?Uynv, say, 
tell (see -ology) .] I . Narration of what is mar- 
velous or prodigious; exaggeration in descrip- 
tion. 

Tetateiogy is when bold Writers, fond of the sublime, 
intermix something great and prodlgiotts in every Thing 
they write, whether there be Foundation for it in BMson 
or not, and this is what is oalVd Bombast. BaUey, 1727. 

2. In anat.y eodl,, and hfd., the science of ani- 
mal or vegetable monstrosities; that depart- 
ment of biology which treats of malformations, 
or monstrous or abnormal growths, in the ani 
mal or the vegetable kingdom, 
teratoma (ter-^td'mfl), n.; pi. teratomata (-ma- 
t|). XNL., < Gr. ' ' ‘ *‘ 


. terra. 


INL. 
«.T A 
itaining 


ripac (rrpar-), a monster, 4* 
-oma.} A complex co^enital tumor, often 
I very many different tissues, as skin, 


To tlie teroffe ot Troy with a tore ^ 
DeetrueHon ^ r 



oS Troy (B. E, T. 8.X 1. 12786. 
teramorphous (ter-a-m6r'fus), a. [Prop, ^tera- 
tomorphous, < Gr. r^pof (repar-), a monster, 4- 
poptp^, form.] Of the form or nature of a mon- 
strosity. 

terapenef, n. An obsolete form of terrapin, 
teraph (ter'af), n . ; pi. teraphim [Heb.] 

A household ima^ reverenced by the ancient 
Hebrews: in the Bible used only in the plural, 
and sometimes applied to one image. Tbatera- 
phim seem to have bees either wholly or In part of human 
form and of small sixe. They appear to have been rever- 
enced as penates, or bousebola gode, and in some shape 


of small sixe. They appear to have 
penates, or bousebola gods, and in 
to have been used ax domestJo oracdi 


or other to have been used ax domestJo orariss. 
terapint, ti. An obsolete spelling of terrapin. 
Teras (te'ras), «. [NL. (Treitschke, 1829), < Gr. 
r^pof, a monster.] A notable genus of moths, 


Hoary Pm (r#/Anwa* f'OjrOniWMi). 
«. the fruits. 



Terof mmteeermma. 




and neck, and in the generative organs. Also 
called teratoid twmor, 

toratomatons (ter-a-tom'a-tus), a, [< toro- 
toma{U) 4“ -one,} Having the character of a 
teratoma. 

terbium (Wr'bi-um), n. [NL., < ( Tt)ierh{p) in 
Sweden ; see erUum, and of. yitritm.} A rare 
element, not yet isolated, occurring in the sam- 
arskite of North Carolina and certidn other rare 
minerals, associated with erbium and yttrium, 
terce (t^rs), n. [Early mod. E. also teree ; < ME. 

'^toroe, < OF. tere. Here, m,, teree, Heree, t, 
third {tierce, a third part), < L. tertHis m SL 
third: see third, and cf. tierce,} If. A third; a 
third part. 

Then we were in lx. degrees and a teree, rekenynge owr 
•aluea xxx, leagusa of the ahotea of the lyuar oauled Ble 
Grande. 

A Uden, First Books on America (ed. ATber. p. 88IA 

The 16. we came to Ratoraak, In sei dagrees and a toms, 
at 4, tedom, 8 leagues from shore. 

(hmtedlnOgptJehnanidtAVWo^ 

2. Same as tierce, 8.— 8. In Sooti law, a right 
corresponding to dower In English law; a ^al 
right whereby a widow who has not accepted 
any special proviidon is entitled to a life-rent 
of one third of the heritage in which her hus- 
band died infeft, provide the marriage has 
endured for a year and a day, or has produeed 
a living child* No widow is entitled to hw 
terce until she is regularly kmwd to it. See 
ken^, e. t, 6.«-4. Ih the Bomaa Cetholio and 
Greek churches and hi religious houses, and ae 
adsYotional offlss in the Angiieen CtoraLthe 


ofiloe of the third hour: originally and proper- 
ly paid half*wi^ between ennriee and noon, me 
can 0 wUsal hours^ under oatKmtoaZ. 
teroel (t^r'eel), «. [Formerly also tiercel, ter- 
ee^toreel, and by aseimilation tassel, tassell; 
< ME tercel, tersel, ieroeUe, terselle, < OP. tercel 
ss Pr. icrsol m Sp. tersmelo ss It. terzuolo, < BiL. 
terUolus, a male hawk, lit. ‘ ^thirdling/ bo called 
beoaute, in popular notion, of three eggs laid 
by ahawk, the third was sure to produce a male, 
of smaller sise than the others; dim. of L. tcr- 
hus, third: see ieroe, terttan, third.'] A male 
falcon; especially, the male of the peregrine 
falcon. 

Anotlisr UtmI egle apak anon 
wr, roiiiamf 


liiament of Fowls, 1. 449. 
I oonld not anjr where come by a froaa.hawk, nor Umei of 
falcon. Vrquhart, tr. of Kabolals, i 89 

With her of Toratb and of Lorea be talka. 

iVior, Henry and Emma. 
Tercel gentt, taroel gantlet, a trained tercel 
I marvel what blood thou aii — neither Englander nor 
Boot-- liah nor fleah. Harry, out upon thee, foul kite, 
that would fain be a Urod gentU ! Seott, Abbot, iv. 

teroelatt Zters'let ), «. [Also tierceUt; < OF, terre- 
let, tiercetet, a male hawk, dim. of tercel, a male 
hawk : see tercel.] The male of the falcon fam- 
ily, or of birds of prey. 

Tho dwelte a teroeUt me faatc by, 

That aemed welle of alle gentileaae. 

Chaueer, Hquire’s Tale, L 490 

tercellenet (t^r'se-lSn), n. r< of. *tercehn (I), 
< tercel, a tercel : see tercel.] A small male 
hawk. See the quotation. 

Nor muat yon expect from high antiquity the dlatino- 
tlona of evea and rainage hawka .... nor yet what 


UrctUene or taaael of the male aex. 

Sir T. Brewm, Mlac. Tracta, v. 

tercentenary (tAr-sen'te-n^ri), a. and w. [< L. 
ter, thrice (see ter), + centenartus, pertaining to 
a hundred: see centenary.] I, a. Comprising 
three hundred years; including or relating to 
the interval of three liundred years 
H. n. A day observed as a festival in com- 
memoration of some event, as the birth of a 
great man, or a decisive victorv, that bai>- 

g ened three hundred years before : as, the 
hakspere teremtewtry. 

terceniennial (tdr-sen-ton'i-al), a. and n. [< L. 
ter, thrice, + centum, hundred, + annus, year: 
see centennial.] Same as tercentenary. 

At the UreenUmmtd celebration of Pregbyterianiiini, in 
Fhtladelphia, Nov. 90, 1S79, . wm displayed the Amor- 

loan flag utoimmsI with the Ckivenanters' flag of bine silk 
^ i»raWe, Hist. Flag, p 140 

teroer (tdr's^r), n. [< OF. •fcrcicr, < ML. iertia- 
rius, lit. pertaining to a third, < terUus, a third : 
seo terce.] In taw, a tenant iii dower; a dow- 
eresB. 

tercet (t^r'set), n. [< F. tercet, dim. of iters, 
third: see terce, tierce,] 1. In muetc, same as 
triplet. — 2. In xmtry, a group of three rimiug 
lines; a triplet. 

terdae (tOr'sinh n. [< F. tercine, < L. tertius, 
third : see terce.] In wt. , a supposed third coat 
of an ovule, really a layer of the primine or sec- 
undine, or the seoundine itself. Lindley, Gloss, 
teref. A Middle English form of Irar^, tear*^, tar^. 
terebate (ter'f-bat), n. [< tereb\ic) + -ate\] 
In ehem,^ a compound of terebic acid and a base, 
terebella (ter-^-bera), ».; pi. terehcllm (-fi). 
[20 j., dim. of L. teream, a borer, a trepan : see 
tmwa.] 1, In surg., a trepan or trephine.— 
2. A marine tubicolons worm of the genus 
2bfehe«a.— 8. [cop.] [NL. (Gmelln, 1790).] 
The typical genus of Terebedidm. 

Terebtuite (teisfi-bel'i-dfi), w, pi, [NL., < Tere- 
beUa 4* •4dm.] A family of tubicolons poly- 
clustouB annelids. 

TtrciMlom (ter-f-boFum), n. [A corruption 
of Gr« TtTo&meppov, a quadrangle (a name a])- 
piled to tmA group by Ptolemy), ueut. of rerpo- 
irXevpoc, four^ided,< four, + ir^evpd, side.] 
A g:^pt>f four bws, in the form of a quadri- 
lateral, at the root of the tail of Sagittarius, 
tgfgbene (ter'^bau), n. [< tereb(inth) + -ene.] 
A ^lorlem mooUe liquid hydrocarbon (CioBTie) 
baving a taint odor, and optically inactive, pre- 
pared uy treaUngreetifled oil of tu^^tine with 
concentrated auTphuric acid in the cold. 





l<tereb{inth) + 4o.] Of, 
to, or obtauied from turpentine.— 
^7Biri0A« a UMmobaslc scM, a prodaot of 
0 smd M impentliic-oiL AlfOosHed fur- 
sad teNmmeniM. 

[Formerly also Isri- 
tmbynt,<OF* imMnthe, 
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P. terebinthe « Pr. terehinte » Sp. It. tereUnto s 
Pg. terebintho, < L, terebinthua, ML. also terebtn- 
tus ss Gt. repi^tvdoc, Tipfiivdoi, earlier rfpfiivfhg, 
also rpifuBoQ, rpiiuOoc, the terebinth, also its res- 
in, turpentine. Of. turpentine, from the same 
sourco,] 1, The turpentine-tree, Pistacia Tere- 
btnthus, native in the lands about the Mediter- 
ranean, tho source of Ghian turpentine, it it a 
tree of motlorato siae, with pinnate leavea and panicles of 
inconspicuous flowers. It is common In the hot and dry 
southern and eastern paita of Palestine, there taking the 
place of the oak. It generally stands isolated, seldom in 
clumps, never in foreiita, and is an object of veneration. 
Also named Algenna or Sarbary nuutie-tree 

To make hem save from wormes setie a bough 
Of tsre&ynt, other a birche stalk. 

PaUadvus, Busbondrie (E. E. T H X P- 126- 
Here growes Melampode every where. 

And Teribiath, good for Ootes. 

SpenseTt Shep. Cal., July. 
2t. Turpentine— OU Of tsrsbmth, oil of turpentine. 

terebinthenf, a. [ME. terebynten; < terebinth 
+ -cw2.] Or terebinth. 

And putte In evorio hole a w^e or pynne, 

A birchen here, a terebyrUen there. 

PaUaditu, Ilasbundrie (£. E. T. S.X p 97. 

terebinthina (ter-f-bin'thi-nft), n. [NL., fem. 
(sc. resina) of tercbinthinns,’ of the terebinth: 
see ierebtntkine.] The oflllcinal name of tur- 
pentine. 

terebinthinate (ter-f-bin'thi-n&t), v. t; pret. 
andpp. terebinthinated, opr. terebinfhinaUng. [< 
terebinthine + -ate^.] To impregnate with tur- 
pentine. ....Tereblntliliiated collodion, collodion to 
which some fatty, oily, or traxy Ingredient has been added 
for the purpose of making it flexible — TOTSblntbinated 
ether, an ethereal solutlou of oil of turpentine — Toril- 
Wnthlnated fumigation, a vapor-bath of steam charged 
with turpentine. 

terebinthinate (ter-e-bin'(hi-nat), a. and n. 
[< terebinthine 4 I, a. Terebinthinej 

imprognated with the qualities of turpentine. 

n, n. In med., a preparation of the turpen- 
tine of firs. 

terebinthine (ter-e-bm'thin), a. [< L. terebin- 
Ihinus, < Gr. refnfhvfhiHn', of tho terebinth, or of 
turpentine, < repiiHivOo^, terebinth, turpentine: 
see terebinth. Of. turjientine,] 1. Of or per- 
taining to the terebinth or turpentine-treo. — 
2. Of or pertaining to turjientine ; consisting of 
tuiwntine, or partaking of its qualities. 

terepinthinons (ter-e-bin'thi-nuH), (f. [< L. 
terebmthinus : see Pre- 
htnthinc,] 8ame as fere- 
binthine.2. 

terebintn-tree (ter'e- 
binth-tre), n. Same as 
terebinth, 1. 
terebra (ter'f-brii), 
pL fere&r«»(-bro). [NL., 

< L. terebra, a borer, an 
anger, a trepan, an eu- 

f iie for piercing a wall, 
terere, pp. triius, mb, 
grind: see trite.] 1. A 
machine erajiloyed by 
the Bomans in sieges to 
begin a breach in a wall, 
consisting of a long ^ ^ ^ 

spear-like beam mount- ?:;Ty"‘'e*'renS; V an^nor 
eJ on an axis, and work- 

ed in a groove by ma- tachmem, r, Teobral view of 
eMnery.-2. In fstom 

the borer or modinen ^ the two lower hUuneats or 
ovipositor of various in- 
sects, and especially of the terebrant hyme- 
noptors. With this oxgan the insects punc- 
ture the places in which they lay their eggs. 
— 8. leap.] A genus of manne 
toxoglossate gastropods, having 
a long slender tapering spire, 
typical of the family Terebrt- 
am; the auger-shells. Adanson, 

1757. 

terebrant (ter'e-br^t), a, [<L. 
terebran{t-)s, ppr. 
of terobrare, bore: 
see terebrate.] Bor- 
ing with a terebra, 
as a bymenopter- 
ous insect; of or 
pertaining to the 
Terebrantta. 

Terebrantia (ter- 
^bran'shl-{^), n. pi. 

[NL. (LatreiOe, 

1817),neut.pl.of L. 
terebran(P)s, boring, 
boring through: 
see terebrant.'] 1. 


Ceredinidn 

In Latreille's system, one of the two prime di- 
visions of the order Hymenoptera, comprising 
those forms which have the abdomen of the 
females furnished with an instrument em- 
ployed as a saw or a borer for depositing tlieir 
eggs: opposed to Aeuleata, in which the ab- 
domen is armed with a sting, and divided into 
Seeur\fera and Fupivora. Weatwood adoptad this 
divlaioti, and divided the aection Into Pkytojhaga and 
JStOomophaga, the former including the auw-flien {Ten- 



Ptm^la evm^tsitor 
side view of alidomen. 


together under the term SpUtuh/era), and the rubytaiJa 
or ChrytfididsB, for which the term Twulifera ot MacLeay 
waa adopted. 

2. In ( rusiacea, the boring or burrowing cir- 
ripeds; iho Alcippidm. 

terebrate (ter'f-br&t), pret. and pp. ten- 
brated, ppr. terebrating. [< L. terebra tus, pp. 
of terebrare, boro, bore tnrongb, < terebra, a 
borer: see terebra. Cf. teiner^T] I, tram. To 
bore; perforate. [Rare.] 

The teguments of earthworms ... we tball find com- 
pletely adapted to their way of life and motion, being 
made in the roost complete manner possible for terebrat- 
ing the earth, and creeping 

Derhann, Physloo-TUeoL, iv. 12, note p. 

n, intrans. To be a bore; make one tired. 
[Rare.] 

0 for a world where peace and silence reign. 

And blunted dulnesa terebrate* In vain ! 

0. W Bohnu, A Modest Uequeat. 

terebrate (ter'f-brat), a. [< terebra 4 -afci.] 
Provided with a terebra or borer, as a hymen op- 
terouB insect; fashioned into a borer, as an 
ovipositor. 

tereoration (ter-e-bra'shon), n. [< L. terebra- 
a boring, <*f©rri>rare. bore: see terebrate.] 
The act of bonng or piercing. 

Terebratton of trees doth make tiiem prosper better 

Baeon, Nat Hist, I 463. 

Terebratnla (tor-^-brat 'fi-lft), n. [NL. (Lhwyd, 
1699), dim, of L. ierehratus, pp. of terebrare. 
bore: see terebrate.] 1. An extensive genus 
of arthropomatous braehiopods, formerly in- 
cluding ail those loosely known as lamp-shells, 
now restricted as type of the family T^ehra- 
tuhdm. They are chararterixed by a circular ‘perfora- 
tion (whence tho name) . the loop is veiy short, simple, 
and attached by the crura to the ninge'plBte. All are ex- 
tinct Bee ouU under TerebratuUdse and JUrachiopoda 
2. [/. c.] Any member of this genus, ora simi- 
lar brachiotiod; a lamp-shell. 

TerebratnlicUB (ter^'^-bra-tu'li-de), n. pi. [NL., 
< Terebratula 4 -tdee.] ’*A large family of sr- 
tliroporoatous braehiopods, typified by the ge- 
nus Terebratula. The brachial appendages are vari- 
onsly folded upon themselves, umted to one another by 
a membrane, and 
mwe or less sup 

portedbyaoalctfled • a, a 

process, tho valves 
are variable in 
shape, but always 
have a prominent 
beak truncated by a 
oircnlar perforation, 
partly completed by 
a deltidium of one 
or two pieces, and 
the sheu-substance 
punctated All the 
species have a po 




«, TtreSr* {fitUtfS 

4, TVrvi^ miUHlaim. 


Tertbratnln australu 
a, aiirluctiir muscles , f, CArdimil muscles . 
/ peduncle, /, teeth, v, tent. 

dunole passing tlmmgh the rostral perforation, by which 
they attach themselves to rocks and other objects on tlie 
bottom of the wa. The family is the most extensive of 
the order , it dateH back to the Devonian, and continues 
to be represonteil by more living forms than any other 
family. It is di vidua into six or more subfamilies Bee 
also cut under Brachiopoda, 

terebratuliform (ti'r-^-brat'q-li-ffirm), a. [< 
NL. Terebratula 4 X*. forma, fonn.] ReBcm- 
bling or ndateci t o Ibe genus Terebratula ; shaped 
like tho shell (»f a terebratuhne braehiopod. 
terebratuUne (ter-f-brat'fi-lin), a. [< TVn- 
braiula + -i«ci.] Pertaining to the Tcrebratu- 
hdm. or having their characters, 
terebratnllte (ter-fi-brat'u-lU), n. f< Ten- 
hratula + -ite'^.] A*fo8sil terebratula, or some 
similar lamp-shell; a member of the genus Ten- 
hratuUtes of Schlotheim. 

Terebridflfl (te-rqb'ri-dS), n.pl. [NL., < Terebra 
4 -Idas.] A lamily of toxoglossate gastropods, 
typified by tho genus Terebra ; the awl-shellb or 
auger-ehells. The numerous species chiefly inhabit 
tropical teas Also called Terebtaceee and Amuadsp See 
cuts under Terebra 

terodlne (for'$-diii), n. [< L. teredo (-dm-), a 
teredo: see teredo.] A borer, as the shii^-worm 
or teredo. T. Adams, Works, I. 505. 

TeredUlidM (ter-f-dln'i-de), n, pi, [NL., < Te- 
redo (-din-) 4 -idm.] A family of lamellibranch 
moUusks, typified by the genus Teredo; the te- 
redos or ship-worms. See Teredo. 


terwio 
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taredo (t|-r§'dd)t n. [< L. teredOf < Gr. repriA^Vf said of oertain reptiles of a former group Tere- 
a worm that gnaws wood, etc., a moth, < relpetv ticaudaii. 

ae L. rub: see ierebra.j 1. A lamelli- ter e tl|ffOH»tor (ter^f^ti-pr^nft'tor), n. [< L. 

branoh moUusk of the genus Teredo^ family* k>res (leref-), round, -f pronator.} The round 
Teredimdse: the ship-worm, 7\ navalts, conspic* pronating muscle of the forearm; the pronator 
nous for the destruction which it occasions radii teres. See pronator. CoueSf 18h 7. 
to ships and submerged wood, by perforating teratiacapIllarUKter^f-ti-skap-u-l&'riB), n.; pi. 
them in all directions in order to establish teretiscapulares {•re7i)j JJJL., < L. twcs (teref-), 
a habitation, it ts a worm-shaped imiylah-white ani- 
mal. most of whose length is owing to the elongation 
of the united alphons or breathing-tubea conveying wa- 
ter to the gills. The 
two valves of the sliell 
are small The vis- 
ocn am mainly con- 
tained within the 
valves. In excavating 
in the wood (the shell is 
the boring-instrument) 
every individual is care- 
ful to avoid the tube 
fentned by its iiuighl>iii. 
and oftdn a very thin 
leaf of wood alone is left 
between the cavities, 
which are lined with a 

calcareous iuemstation. Piece of Wood Perfomted by Teiedos. 

Many methods are in 

use to protect ships, piera etc., from this destructive ani- 
mal, sui h as copper sheathing, treating with creosote or 
corrosive sublimate, or driving numbers of short broad- 


It is a worm-shaped grayish-white ani- terete, + aeapuiaritt.} The greater terete mug- 
' Ing to the elongation ole of the gboulder-blade, commonly called fereg 
major. See teres. CoueSt 1887. 

Teretlgtris (ter-S-tis'triB), n. rXL. (Oabanis. 
1866), < Gr. reperiCeiVf whistle: often misspelled 
TeretrtatM.} A genus of American warblers, or 
MnioUlhfUpf peculiar to Cuba, and of 2 speoies, 
jT. femandtnsp (Lembeye) and T, fornai (Gund- 
lach), respectively of the western and eastern 
parts of the island. They are small and plain- 
colored birds, inches long, 
teretousf (ter'^tus), a. [< L, terea (tereU)^ 
round, smooth, + -oms.] Same as tereUt. 
TertUttut. or long round leaves. 

Svr T, Browne, Garden of Cyma, iv. 



terflef, r. *. [ME. t&rflen, < AS. tearJUany roll 
about, a freq. form, prob. connected with terve.} 
To roll about ; wallow. JStratnmnn, 

— terga. «. Plural of tergam. 

now become an UiDabitant of most harbors. (See also out 1 . Of or pertaining to the b^k in general , dor- 
under sMtMcorm.) T. gtgmOea is a species found in the sal : notssal : the opposite of Sternal or ventral. 

■hallow water, where it Ixwea into the Specifically — 2. In enfom., of or pertaining to a 
oi ? rwT n 1 i uotiim, tergum, or tergito.— 8. In oohinodorms, 

2. [cap.] [1^. (Lmupus, 1758).] The typi^l m the sense of aboral; coronal: the op- 

????? posit© of ventral or oral : as, the tergal plates of 

•4. In trilobites, of or pertaining to 
tergum. See cut under Tnlolnta. 


the axis or tergUL, , 

—Tergal facet, me smooth dorsal anterior surface of 
the somite of a omstacean, over which the posterior un- 
. . - .. *‘ • *1 flexion and ex- 


called Septarta. — 3. Any disease in plants pro- 
duced by the boring of insects. Linaleyy Gloss. 
t0rckk(ter'ek), n. A kind of sandpiper, Terekta 
(nnerea. surface of a preoeding'aomlte glides in 

T«fakia(tB-re*ki-h).n. rm., (Bonaparte. 1838). p / t . 

klBO Terekta (Bonaparte, IMl), Cifrek, a na- t«r*airt (ttr g^t), a. [Heral^c P., < L. 
tiTename.] Agenusof soolopaomebirdB,eon- ^ Aw., turning the 

taming only the terek sandp^ir, T. back toward the apootator. Seerccuraant. Also 

resembling the greenshank and some other tat- a x. ^ ^ ^ a 4 j 

tiers, an^avmg the bill somewhat recurved. «®rgatet, n. An obsolete form of target. 

This bird is very widely dlstribnted, visiting in its migra- He pulled a tergau from one of his souldlourt, and caat- 
tlona nearly all parts of the Old World, and breeding in ynge It in to the water, standynge on it, with his spare 

connaied hym selfe wim the streme. 

Mr T, Slyoi, The Goveniour, 1. 17. 

targaminate (t6r-tom'i-n&t),a. [<L. fer, thrice, 
+ gemtnatuSy^ doubled: see geminate,} Thrice 
double: specifically applied in botany to a com- 
pound leu having at the base a pair of leaflets 
and then forking, with a pair on each branch, 
as in CalUandra tergemxna. 
targaminOlUl (t^r-jem'i-nus), a. [< L. tergemt* 
nuSy threefold, triple, < fer, thnee, + geminuSy 
born at the same time, twin : see gcmini.} Ter- 
gemiuate. 

targiant (t^r^ ji-wt). a. In her . , same as tergant. 
targifaroilS (t^-jifVrus), a. [< L. iergamy 
back, + ferre as E, Vearl-: see -feroua.} Carry- 
ing or bearing on the back; dorsigerous or dor- 
siferous. 

targlta (tar 'jit), n. [< L. tergum^ the back, + 
-fto^.] The teigum, dorsum, or back of one 
of the somites or segments of an articulated 
animal, as an arthro|^. a typical toxgltc consists 
of a pair of plates or pieces, right ana left ; bnt these be 
and Mmarhynehnu (of Keyserllng and Blasios, iSM, not come fused, and also a number of successive tergltes may 
of Merrem). blend together, as in the oephalothorax of a omstacean. 

tntU (te'raz), n, [NL. (so. muaculua)^ a round tergitic (tar-jit'ik ), a. [< tergite -f -*c.] Ter- 
musole, < L. teresy roun^ smooth : see terete,} gal or dorsal, as a eclerite; of or pertaining to 
A terete muscle: specifically, one of two te- a tergite. 

rete muscles of the shoulder, proceeding from tergiyersate (tir' ji-v6r-«&t), v, i. j pret. and pp. 
the scapula totho humerus.— Ttoas major (grsofsr tergweraatedy ppr. tergiveraaUng. h. tergiver- 
tgrM\ a muscle lying externally to the teres minor, and aatus, pp. of iergiveraariy tom one^s back, shift: 

see tergtverae,} To shift; practise evasion; 



Tnrak {TtraJUm eimartmh 

high latitudes of Asia and Europe It may be recognised 
in any plumage by the wholly white axillarlos, hugely 
white secondaries, and absence of any white on the prima- 
riea or rump It has about tweot^nierent New Latin 
names, and the genus is also called Wniis (of Kanp, 1820) 
' ' itfAia(of Keyserilng and Blasios, 1840, not 


of the axilla. It Is Inserted Into the posterior bicipital 
ridge of the humems — Term minor (Zmsst ferst), a mus- 
cle tying along the outer border of the infraspinatus, to 
whidi It is cloiely connected and near whidi It Is tnseiitod 
Into the greater tnberosity of the hnmema. 

Ter6flail<tc-re'Hi-^), n. [< Teresa (see def.) 
+ -ton.] On© of a branch of the Carmelites 
founded by Saint Teresa in 1662. 

teratt, a. See terete. 

tmte (tf-rfit'), a. [Formerly also teret; as Bp. 
taret€y < L. terea {tereU), round, smooth, < torere, 
rub: see terehra, trite,} Blonder and smooth, 


make use of shifts or subterfuges. 

Who also, as if he were oonsdons that his assumentum 
to the PlaUmick theology were not so defensible a thing, 
doth falmaelf sometime, as It wer& to rp feeresto and decline 
it, bv equivocating In the word Henadea, taking them for 
the ideas, or the Intelligible gods before mentioned. 

Ovdwirth, Intelleotoal System, H. 861. 

targiyersation (t^r^ji-YSr-s&'shQn), n. [< F. 
tergi»eraatu>n as Bp. tergiveraaeion m Fg. tergi- 
veraa^ = It. tergiveraaeionty < L. tergiveraa^ 
a shifting, evasion, lit. a turning of one’s 


With a circular tranarcTM aeotlon j orlmdricai '>*«k, < tergwersari, p^. tergin^m, turn one’s 


or slightly tapering. See cut under 
Nature hath . . . made them fthe stars] round and teret 
like a globe. Fctherhy, Atbeomastix (1622)^ p. 896. 

tarsfee pronator, flame as terttiprenator, 
tacatUf (t^rS'shfll)^. [< terete + ^l.} Same 
as terete, Owen, [Bare.] 
terattcaildata (ter^$-ti-k£'dftt), a. [< L. terea 
(tofoM, round, + caiMla, a tail: see caudate.} 
Mona-tailed; having a terete tail: specifically 


back : see tergiversate,} 1 . The act of tergiver- 
sating; a shirting; shift; subterfuge; evasion. 

Writiiif Is to be preferred before veihel eonfereneea as 
being freer from passions and terpieereaden. 

Ahp.Bramhatt. (Johwen.) 

2. The act of changing one’s opinions or of 
turning from them; the act of turning against 
a cause formerlv advooated; flokleness or in- 
stability of conauct. 


The colonel, allw tU bis Urg imm t kn t lest 
the king’s forvloe. 

terglywaatOT (t^r'ji-vte-si-tftr), n. [m r. tor- 
giveraateur » Pg. targiveraadoTy < h. teraiveraa* 
tor, one who bangs back, a la^ard, < tergiicer^ 
sari, turn one’s back: see tergiveraata,} One 
who practises tergiversation, 
terglyaraaf (t6r'j{-v6rs), v. i, [< F. tergweraer 
«B Bp. Pg. tergweraar as It. tergiceraare, < L. 
tergwersari, turn one’s back, decline, refuse, 
evad^ shift, < tergum. back, + veraariy turn: see 
verse.] To turn one’s back; tergiversate. 

The Briton never tergtverfd. 

But was for adverse drubbing. 

Saint QeargaSer Bngtandy H, 

tergolateral (Wr-gd-lat'e-r^), a. [< L. tergum, 
back, -f tatua {later--), side, + -of.] Of or per- 
taining to the tergum and the lateral plates of 
a oirriped. Darwin, Cirripedia, Int., p. 6. 
tergornabdita (tCr-g^-rabMlt), n. [< L. tergum, 
back, + Gfr. rod, + -\te^.} In enUm., 

one of the pieces primarily forming the upper 
or tergal surface of an insect’s abdomen. La- 
osse-Duthlcrs applied this name to the lower pair of plates 
forming the ovipositor of a female insect ; they are modi- 
fied tergal pleoea of one of the abdominal rings, 
tergum (ter'gnm), n.: pi. terga (-g)i). [NL., < 
L. tergum, back.] 1. The back, dorsum, or 
notum, especially of an arthropod. — 2. The 
tergal or dorsal sclerite of one of the rings or 
somite of an arthropod or articulate animal ; 
a tei^te. a twgnm Is often composed of two lateral 
halves. In some of the tboraoio teroients of inseota it la 
aobdivided into parte called, from before backward, prm- 
sotthim, scutum, scuteBum, and poeteeuUUvm, 

8. Gne of the two np^r or dorsal plates of the 
shell in oirripeds. Me cut under Balanua, 
Teriag (td'ri-as), n. [NL. (Swainson, 1821).] A 

g enus of butterflies, of the famii 3 r Paptlioni- 
» and subfamily Pxeridinm, comprising about 
a dozen species, nearly all American. The North 
American are T nieinpe, a small bright orange speolea 
and T. lino, still smaller and lemon-ymiow in color, both 
of the southern United fltatea. Their larva live upon 
plant# of the genua Canria 

teriet, r. An obsolete form of tarry^ and tarry^, 
terlnt, n. Same as tarin, 

ThrastlofL terim, and mavys, 

That songen for to Wynne hem 

Bom. tgihe Boec, L 666. 

term (t^rm), s. [Early mod. E. also toam, ear- 
lier terme; < ME. terme, < OP. tottne, also in less 
vernacular form termine ss Pr. terme ss Sp. 
tArmino = Pg. termwo as It. termino, termxne as 
D. termijn sr G. Sw. Dan. termin, < L. terminus, 
Oh. also termo {termon-), termen (termin-), a 
bound, bonndarv, limit, end, ML. (and Bom.) 
also a time, period, also a definition (f), word, 
covenant, etc. ; as Gr. ripuuv (reppw-), rippa {rrp^ 
par-), a boundiury-liiie, limit ; prob. akin to E. 
thrwmX, tram^. From L. terminus are also ult. 
E. termmua, terminal, terminate, termine. deter- 
mine, determinate, etc., conterminous, etc.] 1 . A 
bound; a boundary; limit; tbe extremity of 
anything, or that which limits its extent; a 
confine; end; termination; completion. 

Bere I take the to my line; tao thou non other to terme 
of line PUMeal Poems, etc. (ed. Vumlvall), p. 928. 

God was eareful to secure us from death by removing 
the lepers from the camp, . . . and putting a term be- 
tween the living and the dead. 

Jer. Taytor, Works (ed. 1886), 1. 886. 
At the decUne of day, 

Winding above the monntaln’a anowy term, 

New beaners shone. 

Sheftey, Bevolt of Iriam, vL 1& 
Who does not sometimes . . . await with enriona oon- 
placency the speedy term ot hts own oonvermtlon with 
finite nature? Smerum, Bessys, 1st ssr., p. 94a 

2. In aeom., the extreme of any magnitude, or 
that which limits or bounds its extent : as, the 
terms of a line are points, the terms of a super- 
ficies are lines, and the terms of a solid are su- 
perficies. See 8^0 def. 9.— Sf. Outcome; final 
issue. 

Yet ought mens good endevonrs them oonfinne, 

And gnyde the hesvenly osases to their oonstsnt terms, 
dSpsassr, T. Q., m.lU.96. 

4t. A firaw of Tenninus, the god of bounda- 
ries ; a mrminal figure. See fermimw, 3. 

An srboar feigned of goldsmith's-work, ths ornmaent 
of which wss borne up with te r m e e atssitjfn, 

B, Jensen, Ohloridis. 
On either side of the Gats stood s great Frsiieb Term 
of stonk sduaneed vpon wodden PedestsUs. 

PoMer^ngB Batir&tomsiit(Works, ed. Pesrtoo, X. mh 

5. In akip-hu4lding, a piece of carved workplaoed 
under each end the taffrail, and exteadiiig to 
the foob>yail of the balcony. Alio caUed term- 
pieee^6, A space or period of time to whioh 
uiniti have been rot; the time orproiodthrou|^ 
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which comcthiiig xwom itc coumc, or lasts or is 
intended to last: as, he was engaged for a term 
of five years; his term of office has expired. 
Hill ItdTf that WM left at home, 

Hath wonder that the king ne come 
Hoorn, for hit waa a longe tarme. 

CkauMT, l)eath of Blanche, L 79. 

A ipirlt, 

To whom, for oertaiue tearme of yearea, t' inherit 
Hla eaae and pleaanre with aboundaut wealth. 

He hath made aale of hia aoulea deareat health. 

mw* WMtOeiJL E. T. 8.), p 68 

When a race haa lived ita term it cornea no more again 
JSmerMrti, Conduct of Life, 
apedfloally (a) In unireraitlea, collegea, and aohoole^ one 
of certain atatM perioda during which inatruction la r(‘g- 
ularly given to atudenta or pupila At the Univeraity of 
Oaiobndg^ England, there are three terma in the univei. 
aity year*»name^, Miehaelmaa or October term, Lent or 
JanuarytenmanaBaaterormldaummerterm. At the Uni- 
veraity of Oxford there are four terma— namely, Michael* 
maa, Hilary. Eaater, and Trinity. In American univerai* 
tlea and collegea there are uaually three terma, beginning 
in September, January, and April, and called first, second, 
and third, or fall, winter, ana apring terma reapectively. 
(6) In law, the period during which a court of iuatice may 
hold its neaaiona from day to day for the trial of causes , 
a part of the year in which the Juatioea of the aupe- 
rior common-law oourta of general iuriadiotion bold aee* 
aiona of the oourta, aa diatlnguiahed from vacations during 
which, on religloaa and bualneaa grounda, attendance at 
the oourta cannot bo required from partiea or witneaaea. 
The importance of the dlatinction between term t4me and 
vaoation, in both American and Engliah law, ia in the fact 
that for the Juat proteotlon of the public a court can only 
exist and exerolae ita powers within the time aa well aa at 
the place preaorlbed by law ; and, while many ministerial 
acta, auch aa the bringing of aotlona, and the courae of 
pleading, the entry of Judgment, the iaaue of prooeaa, etc , 
cun be ofurried on in the clerlc'a office upon any aecnlar day, 
actual aeaalona of the court Itaolf can only be held during 
Uimi time I ti England , l>6fore the present Judicature act, 
the law terma were four in number— namely, Hilary term 
<compare HtlarymanX beginning on the 11th and ending 
oil the .*tl8t of January , Easter term, from about the 16tn 
of Apill to the 8tb of May , 'rrinity term, from the 22d of 
May to the lith of June . and Micnaelmaa term, from the 
‘2d to the 25th of November These have now been auper- 
aeded aa terms for Uie administration of Justice by '‘alt* 
tings,'* bearing aimUar names. For the Hlgli Court of Jus* 
lice in London and Middlesex the Hilary aittinga extend 
from the llth of January to the Wedneaday before Easter, 
the FABter aittinga fMm the Tuesday after Eaater week to 
the Kiiday before WhltMinday. the Trinity aittinga from 
the Tuesday after Whitsun week to the 8th of August, and 
the Michaelmas aittliiga from the ‘id of November to the 
2l8t of Jiucember. 

In femes hadde he caaa and domes alle 
'ihat from the tyme of King William wore falls. 

Chaucer, Qcn. Frol, to C 'J'., 1 328. 

There are not Termes in Paris as In I^ondon, but one 
Terme only, that continueth the whole yeare 

Cftryat, Cnidltlea, I 40, aig D. 

Doll When begins the tenn f 

Chart Why? hast any suits to bo tried at Westminster? 

Dekke/r ami IPehster, Northward Ho, L ‘i. 
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(J) In alffebra, apart of an expression joined to 
the rest by the sign of addition, or by that of 
subtraction oonsiderod as adding a negative 

the first term ia ^ the second is — y, and the third is 
1 V\ equivalent to the aum of two terma tu and tv. 

hO. In logic, a name, especially the subject or 
predicate of a proposition; also, a name con- 
nected with another name by a relation ; a cor- 
relative. The word term, in ita Latin form temUnut, was 
used by Bodthiua to translate Aristotle’s opov, probably 
borrowed by him from the nomenclature of mathematical 
proportions. Aristotle aaya ** 1 call a tern that into which 
a propoaitiori ia reaolved, as the m^ioate or that of which 
It is predicated." The implication la that a proposition la 
composed of two tenna , Gut this la Incorrect For, on the 
one hand, no complex of terms can make a proposition , 
for a term expresses a mere abstract conception, while a 
proposition expresses the compulsion of a reality, and so 
is true or false, and, on the other hand, a proposition need 
c<mtain but one term, as (the fool has said In hia heart] 

‘ ' There la no (lod " ; and indee<l the abstract or conceptual 
part of any proposition may be regarded aa a single com- 

{ Jex term, aa when we express " No man ia mortal " in the 
orm *' Anything whatever ia either*non*man'Or*mortaL" 
Hence — 11. A word or phrase expressive of a 
definite conception, as distinguiwed from a 
mere particle or s^categorematio word; a 
word or phrase particularly definite and expli- 
cit; esiiecially, a word or phrase used in a recog- 
nized and definite meaning in some branch of 
science. Thus, a contradiction In terms la an explicit 
contradiction , to express one's opinion in set terma Is to 
state it explicitly gna directly 

They mowe wel chtteren. as doon thlse Jaym, 

And in her termce sette her lust and peyne. 

But to her puipos shut they never atteyne 

Chaucer, Canon’s Yeoman’s Tale, 1 887 
A fool 

Who . , rail'd on Lady Fortune in good terms. 

In good set terms; and yet a motley fool 

Shak., As you Like it, IL 7. 16. 
Tlie more general term is always the name of a less com- 
plex idea Locke, Hnmau Understanding, 111 vL 82. 

When common words are appropriated as technical 
terms, this must be done so tliat they are not ambiguous 
in their application 

Whswm, Philos. Inductive Sciences (ed. 1840), L Ixx 
12. pi. Propositions stated and offered for 
acceptanoe; conditions; stipulations: as, the 
terms of a treaty ; hence, sometimes, conditions 
as regards price, rates, or charge : as, board 
and Icid^ng on reasonable U'tms ; on one’s own 
tenna ; Tow'ost terma offered. 

If we can make our peace 
Upon such largo terms and so absolute 

Shak., 2 Hen IV., iv 1 186. 

13. pi, Relative position; relation; footing: 
with on or upon . as, to bo on good or bad terms 
with a person. 

'Tfs not well 
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heart a paonliar mtaning not to be inferred from its for- 
mation. Such, for example^ are moat of the phrasesof the 
differential oaloulut, according to the theory uf limits.— 
Bxtarsmft ttxin of a syllogism, one of the terms which 
appears In the oonoluslon — Fasuliar tem, a word or 
phrase which bears or has borue a scieiitifloally precise 
meaning, but which has been caught up by those who 
not think with preciaioiu Such ore dynamic, ohfeeltve. 
vancUon, tupfiy and demand, valuce (Ui painting), and 
so on. Finite term, see JlniU -Fixed term, a term 
having a single well-settled meaning, aa binomial Ihe^treni, 
pnnoqpte qf avduded middle, psychical remarch, l\fe4nsur, 
ones.— Qmieral term, a term of court held by the full 
bench, or a suflloiont number of Judges to represent the 
full benciL for the purposes chiefly of appellate Jurisdic- 
tion ru. g. ] — minr y term, see def. « (a) aud (6).— In- 
definite term, see indsJlnUe —Intermediate terms. 
See intermediate.— In terms, bi precise definite words 
or phraseology, in set terms; in a way or by means of 
expressions that cannot be misunderstood , specifically , 
definitely Bee def, IL 

Passing oner Tigris, [he] disturbed the Bomane Proutnee 
of Moaopotamia, deuuurlng In hupe^ and threatning in 
tcarmea, all those Asian Prouinces 

Purahat, POgrimage, p. 866. 
m terms o£ (a) in the language or phnueology peculiar 
to (something else) (6) In modes of . a oommou misuse 
as applied to modes of thought (properly, a Umn is op* 
ixieed to an idea). 

Most persons, on being asked in what sort of terms they 
imagine words, will say “in term^qf hearing." 

W, Jaynes, Prin of Psychology, IL 68. 

ll&lor term, that extreme of a syllogism which appears 
as the predicate of the conclusion, svffootem.— Ml- 
ohselmas term. See def. o (a) and (6) — W^e tem, 
that term of a syllo^sm which occurs in both premises, 
but not in the oonoTusion.*" Minor term, that extreme 
of a syllogism which appears as the subject of the conclu- 
sion 8ee syllogism — NegatlTe term, a term which de- 
termines its object by means of exclusions '1 bus. imme- 
dsate conBCMusness Is a negative term, since It Indicates 
the moat simple and direct mode of thought by excluding 
that which is circuitous or sophisticated.— Outstanding 
term, in the English law of r^ property, a term of years, 
commonly one thousand or less, given, usually to trustees 
of a settlement, to secure, by way of lien or charge, income 
or otlier payments to one or more of the family to whom 
the settler of the trust desired to secure them, as para- 
mount to his transfer of the estate subject thereto to a 
particular heir or other person. Ibe effect of giving such 
a term in trust was, not to give the trustees possession 
immediate, but to ^ve them the right to take the rents 
and profits, or to mortgage, etc , in case tlie principal 
cn’antee iindur the settlement failed to keep up tlie rarlod* 
leal payments retinlrinl. In the course of years, after all 
the payments required had been made, and the object of 
the term was accomplished, if it did not by the provisions 
of the deed then cease, it continued to be an outstanding 
term, although “satisfied, ' until by recent legislation the 
cessation of satisfied terms was provided for. Mean* 
while, it was usual for nurchas.irt of land subject to an 
outstanding term to take an assignment of the term in 
such a way as not to merge it with the fee, but it, being 
thereafter ^'attendant upon the inheritance," was an ail- 
ditional security for the title as against questions which 
might have arisen since the making of the settleroenU— 
Furtlal term, in the logical numenclature of De Morgan, 
an nndlstributod term, or term not entirely excluded Irnni 


I went to the Temple, it being Michaelmas Tearme. 

Evelgn, Diary, Oct 15, 1640 
'J'he law terms were formerly the great times of resort to 
lAindon, not only tor business, but pleasure. . . Greene 
ealls one of his pamphlets . . “ A Peale of New Villa* 
nies rung out being Musioall to all Gentlemen, Lawyers, 
KarmersL and all aorta of People that come up to the 
Tearme '* If ares, 

(c) An estate or Interest in land to be enjoyed for a fixed 
peilod ' oalloil more fully term qf years, term/or years 
Id) The period of time for which such mu estate is held, 
(e) In Scots law, a certain time fixed by authority of a 
court within which a party is allowed to establish oy evi- 
dence his averment 

7. Au appointed or set time. [Obsolete ex- 
cept in speoiflo uses below.] 

Yif that ye the terms rekne wolde, 

Aa 1 or other trewe lovera sholde, 

1 pleyue not, God wot, befwn my day. 

Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 26ia 
. Merlin selde that the terme drough faate on that it 
sholde be do Merlin ^ B. T. 6.% Hi 663. 

fi^ifloallj^(a) A day on which rent or intereat Is pay- 
able. In England and Ireland there are four days in the 
yesr which are oalled terms, or more commonly quarter- 
days, and which are appointed for the settling of rents— 
ei^ly. Lady day. March fi&th; Midaummer, June 84th; 

September 8Pth ; and Christmas, Deoem* 
w j**™. The terms in SooUaiid corresponding to theee 
are Candlemas, February 2d; Whitsunday, May 16tti, Lam- 
Angost Ist; and Martinmas, NovemW Uth. In Scot* 
Jy*^®***^ MS let from May 88th for a year or a period 
♦•nns in Second for the pi^ent of 
rent nr intemt are Whltminday. May 15th, and Martin- 
November itth, and theme days are moat commonly 
W The day, occurring half-yearly, on 
»“<Id**i»estlc servauU In Great Britain receive 
witer upon a new period of service, 
o. The rnenxtr^ of women. 

' • V®® young msn married before he 
i jy JO ^ the womainMfbre she had her termes, 

which time was thersfore IsstlualL 

JPurclua, POgrlmags^ p. 847, 

9. InmofA.: (<») The antecedent or oonsequent 
of a ratio. 

JProjj^oiisIt^ 

ffismstitatr.byB«dd(iOi^XWtv*»fi«l 

^ tproperiy det 8.J 


That you and I should meot upon such terms 
As now we meet. Shak , 1 Hen IV , v. 1 lO. 

1 thought you two had been upon very good terms. 

B Jonson, Lpiccene, L 1 

14. pi. State; situation; circumstances; con- 
ditions. 

The terms of our estate may not endun* 

Hazard so near us. Shak , Hamlet, ilL a 6 
In the Relation of Btomona Death, his Love is related 
too. and that with all the Life and Pathos imaginable. 
But the Description is within the rmns of Honour 

J Collier, Short View (ed 1698X p. 29. 
(Shakapere uses terms often in a loose, periphrastioal way 
ai,'*Xokeepthotemisof ray honour pr^se," ML W ofW.. 
U. 2. 82 <^t la, all that concerns mv honor), “In terms 
of oholoel am not aolely led by nice direction of a maiden’s 
eye " (that la, with respect to the choice). In other cases 
it is used in the sense of *point,' 'partioular feature^' ‘pe- 
culiarity*; aa, “All terms of p%,'^AirB Well, U. 8. 178.1 
1 6. In aatroLf a part of a zodiacal sign in which 
a planet is slightly dignified; an essential 
dimity.— Absolute term. See oAsofwte.— Abstract 
tSrnL the name of a character or kind of fact, not of a 
thing. Thua, untfonn aecelsraHon is an abstract term, 
but material partkle ia a concrete term.— Act term. See 
a<A— AmpUate term, a term whose denotation ia ex- 
tended be^d what ordinarily attaches to it— AmpUar 
tl’VS term, a term which extends the denotation of an- 
other. Thus in the sentence “ No man worics miracles, 
nor ever did," the laat word did la said to be an amplia- 
ties term, because It extends the denotation of man to 
the men who formeriy lived.— Attsndxnt terms, long 
leasee or mortgagw held by the owner or his trustee as a 
distinct and additional title, to make his estate mure se- 
cure. iteMnwm.— OEtegorsmatio or oategorsimuitlo 
tSKlIL a term expresaive of a definite ooiioepttun.— Olr- 
OnilldllOttini of tbs tsnn. See dreumduottm — Oom- 
ttOn Wim, a general name ; a name applicable to what* 
ever there may or might be having oermn general char* 
aoten — Ooinplsx 'fesiliL Seeeimq^ncften, under oom- 
siepB,— OemOTStS tsnn. the name of a thing * opposed to 
ahstsuct term (which see, above).— OcHuUravs, COOSO- 

iS: 

ttAAUSUOli in MmUL OOmnWlCrlOtli IIIIQ Qcie Xaw~ 

KflSWtsnn. 8^jfitite.-l>«ioiBljiatlTStsm,s 
term oonsliting of a word plainly derived from another 
wcrd.-Disamtam see(fiMrste^i.-Ssstsrtsm 
Bee det 6 (•) and »).— tsrm. See equity.-- MXr 
poai b l t tM^ s term which muat not be int^reted ao- 
ocordlng tome gmeral prindplea of language but which 


any sphere by the proposition in which ft <k curs opposed 
to total or aistrwuUM term Both tenna are partial in 
the nrofiosltions “Home X la V ’’ and “ Everything is either 
an X or a Y ” Both terms are total in the proiNisil ions 
“ No X is Y ” and “Something is neither X nor V." The 
term X is partial and Y total in the propoaitions “Every 
Y is an X^ and “Some X is not Y.*^- mltlve term, 

S lvatlve connotative term, rsciprocal terms, re- 
tlve term, singular term, see positive privative, etc. 
— Slioaple term, a term not (‘oni|X)unded ot other teims by 
logical addition and multiplication —Speaking terma 
See speak, v. i — Special term, a term of court neld by a 
single judge commonly used in toferetice to a i*ourt held 
without a Jury - Term of art, a word or phrase having a 
niecial signifloation in a certain branch of knowledge. — 
Term of a subetitntion. See substutuum —Term of 
relation, a name or thing to whioli some other name or 
thing is considei ed os relative , an object of relation. Thus, 
in the expression mother qf a boy, boy is the term of the 
relation of which mother is the subject— Tsrm Of re- 
semblancet. seenrapmManoe— Tsnnof siinUitadet. 
Same aa term qf resemblance — Term Of tbongllt. that 
which is the conclusion or upshot ot reflection or deliber- 
ation — Terms in gross, terms vested in troatees for the 
use of persons not entitled to the freehold or Inheritance. 
The> pass to the personal representatives of the cestui quo 
trust, are alienable, and are subject to debts, in the main, 
like legal estates Minor.— Terms Of ssls See m/ei.— 
The general term of a serlee. See senes.- ThirA 
term, the minor term of a ayllogism. So called owing to 
Aristotle » usnal form of statement. - TO bring tO terms, 
to reduce to submission or to conditions. 

He to no Terms can bn/ig 
One Twirl of that reluctant l^lng. 

Congreve, An Impossible Thing. 
To oomo to terms, to agree , come to an agreement ; 
alsow to yield : eubmih -To sat one's terms. See eat. - 
To ksep a term, to give attendance during a term of 
study. See the aeoond quotation. 

He will get emmgh there to enable him to keep hts 
terms at the Unlvoralty 

W. Lloyd, in Fllis’s Lit Letters, p. 18a 
A student, in order to keep a term, must dine in the hall 
of hia inn three nights, if he be a member <if any of the 
Univeraitiee of Oxford Cambridge, Durtiam. ].ondon, 
Dublin, Queen'a (Belfast^ St Andrew's. Aberdeen, Glas- 
gow, or Edlnbuigh In all other cases he must dine six 
nighti, being present In both Instances at tite grace l>c* 
fore dinner, during the whole of dinner, and* until the 
concluding grace anall have been said. ^Yater. 

To Itssp Hilary tannt, to ho joyful or merry 



This Joy, wh«n God ipeaki peace to the eoul. !• Inef* 
febile gaudium ... It glvea end to all jara doubts, and 
dilferenoes, . . . and miuces a man ibwp i/ttory-torm all 
his life. Mev, T Adam*, WqfIu, 1. 08. 

To make tanni, to come to an agreement.— To apoak 
in teimt, to speak in precise language, or in set terma 
See 11 

Seyde I nat wel ? I can not mmAv in terme 

Chaucer, i*rol to Vardoner's Tale, 1. 25 
To itand upon ono's tomist, to insist upon conditions * 
followed by wUh. 

I had rather be the most easy, tame, and resided be- 


lievei in the most gross and imposing church in the world 
than one of those great and philosophical minds who 
Hand UfMm thetr terms teUh God 


JBp Atterbury, Sormona H. Ylli. 
Total taorm. see partial term, ab<ive — TTUISOendont 
tonn, a terra which signltles something not included un- 
<ler any of the ten predicaments, especially everything and 
noting.— Trinity term, see def e (a) and (hx— Vacae 
term, a word or phrase sometimes used as a term, out 
without fixed meaning «8yn. U. Iford, Term, Sxpree^ 
non, Phrase, vocable, name. ITml is generic ; term and 
exprtseum are speoiflo every term is a urord; a phrase is 
a combination of words generally less than a sentence , an 


expression is generally either a teenf or a phrase, but may 
beasentem ‘ . .. 

word of exai 
See dietton. 


aphrase,l , 

be a sentem e A term is, in this oonneetiou, especially t 
word of exact meaning aa ** phlebitis " is a medical term. 


tdrm (tdrm), v. t. [Early mod. E. also tearm; 
< term, n.] To name; call; denominate; des- 
ignate. 

A certeine pamphlet which he termed a cooling oarde 
for Philautus, yet generally to be apply ed to all louers. 

lyiy, Euphues, Anat of Wit, p. 106 

Britan hath bln anciently term’d Albion, both by the 
Greeks and Koraana. MiUon, Hist , i. 

tema (t^r'mtt), n.; pi. termata (-ma-th). [NL. 
(B. G. Wilder, 1881), < Or. ripua, a limit, termi- 
nus.] The lamina terminalis, or terminal lam- 
ina, of the brain; a thin lamina between the 
prmcommissura and the ehiasma, oonstitui itig 
a part of the boundary of the aula. See eut 
under sulcus. 

tennagancy (t6r'm^gan-8i), «. l< termagan(t) 
4- -oy.j The state of being termagant; turbu- 
lence; tumultuousness. 

tennaiiwt (ter'ma-gant), n. and a. [Early 
mod. £. also Termagaunt, also Turmagant, also 
Tem^aunt, < ME. Termagant, Termagaunt, < 
OF. T^agant, Tervagan,* Tart'ogant, also *Tn- 
vagani, Tryrigant, < It. THvtgante, Trivagante, 
Tmagante, etc. ; prob. a name of Ar. origin 
brought over by uie Cnisaders. Of the van- 
ous theories invented to ei^lain the name, one 
refers it, in the It. form Trtragante, to lunar 
mytholo^, < L. (frt-), three, -f vagan(t-)s, 
ppr. of lagarc, wander; i. e. the moon wander- 
ing under the three names of Selene (or Luna) 
in heaven, Artemis (or Diana) on the earth, and 
Persephone (Proserpine) in the lower world.] 
1. 91. 1. [cap.'] An imaginary deity, supposed 
to have bwn worshiped by the Mohammedans, 
and introduced into the moralities and other 
shows, in which he figured as a most violent 
and turbulent personage. 

Child, by Termagaunt, 

But*if thou prike out of rayn haunt, 

Anon I sle thy stede 

Chaucer, Sir Thopal^ 1 90, 

I would have such a fellow whipped for o’erdoing Ter- 
magant: It out-herods Herod. «S%air., Hamlet, ill 2. 15. 

lie march when* my Captaine leads, wer't into the Pres- 
ence of the great Termagaunt. 

Heywood, Royal King (Works, ed Pearson, 1874, VI 28X 
2t. A turbulent, brawling person, male or fe- 
male. 

This terrible temu^nl, this Nero, this fiharaoh. 

Bp. Bale, Vot a (\>ur»e at the Romyshe Foxe, fol. 89 b 
((1548> {Latham) 

Wealth majMlo us good service, but if it got the mas- 
tery of our trust it will turn tyrant, termagant, we con- 
demn 'ourselves to our own galleys 

Rev T. Adams, Works, 1. 149. 
3. A boisterous, brawling, or turbulent woman ; 
a shrew; a virago; a scold. 

She threw his periwig into the ftre Wdl, said h& thou 
art a brave termagant Twfsr. 

If she rwomau) be passionate, want of manners makes 
her a termagant and a scold, which is much at one with 
Lunatic Dtifoe (Arber's Eng Garner, II. 2B7X 

U, a. Violent; turbulent; Ixiisterous; quar- 
relsome; scolding; of women, shrewish. 

Twaa time to counterfeit, or tlud. hot termagant Boot 
had paid me soot and lot too Shak , 1 Hen IV , v 4. 114. 

Tet It Is oftentimes too late with some of yon young, 
termagant flashy sinners — you have alt the guilt of the 
intention, and ttoue of the pleasure of the practice. 

Congreve, Old Bachelor, I. 4 
Hath any man a termagant wife? 

Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, I. 180. 

tenORgantlj (t^^'ma-gant-li), adv. In a ter- 
magant, boisterous, or scolding manner; like a 
termagant; outrageously; scandalously. Tom 
JSrown, Works, H. 148. {Davies.) 
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termata, n. Plural of terma. 

tamiatle (t^-mat4k), a, and n. [< terma{U) 
+ -40.] I, a. Pertaining to the terma, or lam- 
ina terminalis of the brain. 

n, 91. The termatic arterv, a small vessel 
arising from the junction of the precerebral ar- 
teries, or from the precommunicant when that 
vessel exists, and distributed to the terma, the 
adjacent cerebral cortex, and the genu. New 
York Med. Jour.. March 21, 1886, p. 325. 

term-day (termMa), n. f< ME. terme-day; < 
term H- doyi.] 1, A fixed or appointed day. 

He hod broke his terme^day 
To come to her 

Chaucer, Death of Blanche, L 780. 
2, Same as term, 7 (a) or (6), — 8. Specifi- 
cally, one of a senes of days appointed for 
taking special and generally very frequent ob- 
servations of magnetic or metoorolof^cal ele- 
ments at different stations, in accordance ?nth 
a uniform system. 

termer (t^r'm^r), ». [< term 4- -eri.] 1. One 
who travels to attend a eourt term; formerly, 
one who resorted to liondon in term time for 
dishonest practices or for intrigues — the court 
terms being times of great resort to London 
both for business and for pleasure. 

Saleteood Why, he was here three days before the Ex 

termerf 

Mtchaelmaa Term, L L 

2. In late, same as termor. 

Termes ( ter 'm8z), n. [NL. (Linnaeus, 1748), < 
LL. termes, a wood-worm: see termite.'] 1. An 
im])ortant genus of pseudoneuropterous in- 
sects, typical of the family Trrmittdm. It In- 
cludes those termites or white ants which have the heau 
large, rounded, and with two ocelli, the prothorax small 
and heart-sha]:^ the costal area free, and the plantula 


TtnoiiutliA 

6. In amai. and godh, ending a set or Beriaa 
of like partt; apical; as, the middle sacral ar- 
tery is the terminal branch of the abdominal 
aorta; the last coccygeal bone is the terminal 
one of the coccyx ; a terminal mark or spine ; 
the terminal joint of an antenna. See cuts un- 
der Colaspis and i?rofy2«s. --^Ttmilnal alveolus^ 
an ahNtac, or pulmonary alveolus. — Terminal dsmilltia. 
dementia forming the flnal and permanent stage of many 
cases of aoute insanity, such os mania, melancholia or 
other pcyohoneurosia.— Terminal fifUM* ttenie as ter- 
fninvs, 8.~Termlnal margin of tbe wing, in «nicm?., a 
portion of the wing-margin 
furthest removed from we 
liase, between the costal or 
anteiior and the posterior 
margin.— Terminal mo- 
ralna see memfas.— 

Terminal mouth, in en- 
tom , a mouth situated at 
the end of the hea4 as 
in most CefsofSsro.- Ter- 
minal pedeatal, a name 
often given to a pedestal 
which tapers toward the 
bottom. The name is In- 
exact as such a pedeatal 
is of gains shape and not 
terminal shape.— Termi- 


ohequer gaped. 

Bear. Flf, such an early termer 
MtddleUm, 




White Ant {TermeMjtavtpes}. 

a, larra ; S, winged male ; r, woricer . S, »i>l(lier , r, lafge Cemiile , 
y, njnapb (l.ittcs tihow natural tiae*.) 

absent It is a wide-spread genus of many speciea. T. 
davvpeeoi North America is a well-known example which 
oores in the timbers of dwellings, particularly south of the 
latitude of Waidiington, and often causes great annoyance, 
not only from destruction of property, but from the swarm- 
ing of the winged individuals at certain seasons of the year. 
2, [/. c.] A termite. Imp, Diet. 
term-fee (t^rm'fS), n. In law, a fee or certain 
sum allowed to ah attorney as costs for each 
term his client^s cause is in court, 
terminable (ter'mi-uf^bl), a. [ss It. termtna- 
Mf, < L. as if ^termimhihs, < termmare, termi- 
nate: see terminate.] Capable of being termi- 
nated ; limitable ; coming to an end after a cer- 
tain term : as, a terminable annuity. 
terminablenesB (tdr'mi-nji-bl-nefl), 9t. The 
state of being terminable, 
terminal (tCr”mi-nal), a. and n, [< F. lermintil 
ss Pr. termenal ss fifp. Pg. terminal = It. termt- 
nale, < LL, terminalis, plaining to a boundary 
or to the end, terminal, final, \ L. terminus, a 
bound, boundary, Umit, end: see term, termi- 
nus,] I. a, 1. lit, pertaining to, or forming 
the terminus or termination of something; 
forming a boundary or extreme limit; pertain- 
ing to a term (see term, 1 and 2): as, a terminal 
pillar; the terminal edge of a polyhedron; the 
terminal facilities of a railway.— *2. In hot, 
growing at the end of a branch or stem ; ter- 
minating: as, a terminal peduncle, fiower, or 
spike.— 8. In logic, constituted by or relating 
to a term.— 4. Owurring in every term ; repre- 
senting a term. 

It he Joins bis College Boat dub ... he wttl be osHed 
upon for a terminal subscriptiDU of 41 »t lesst 

JHcHmds Diet Ostfaed, p. 82. 


nal quaatiiy, the quan- 
tity ox a term, m universal 
or particular. The phrase 
Implies that the quanti- 
ties of a proposition attach 
to the terms; but this is 
inoorreoU The quantities 
really belong to the sub- 
jects, or purwv designated 
elements, and not to the 
terms, or conceptual ele- 
ments. Thus, in the pt up- 
osition “Everyman is son 
of a woman there are 
three terms but only two Terminal Pedestal, 

quantities, because only 
two subjects.— TennlnalStliXIlA. See stigma, 
mlaal value, terminal form, in math the last and 
most complete value or form given to an expression.— 
Terminal velocity, in the theory of projectiles, the 
^oatest velocity which a body can acuitire by falling free- 
ly through the air, the limit being arrived at when the re- 
tardation duo to the resistance of the air becomes equal 
to the acceleration of mvlty 
n. 91. 1. That which terminates: the extrem- 
ity; the end: especially, in e/ccL, the clamping- 
screw at each end of a voltaic battery, used for 
connecting it with the wires which complete the 
circuit. — 2. In crystal., the plane or planes 
which form the extremity of a crystal.— 3. A 
charge made by a railw^ for the use of iU 
termini or stations, or for the handling of 
freight at stations. 

The cost of collection, loading, covering, unloading, 
anti dflivoring, which are the chief items Included under 
the determination of terminals, falls upon the railways 
for m(Mit descriptions of freight 

Contemporary Rev , LI. 82. 

4. A terminus, as of a railroad. [Recent.] 

Tennlnalia^ (t^r-mi-na'li-h), 91 . pi, [L., neut. 
pi. of (LL.) terminals, pertaining to boundaries 
or to Terminus : see terminal.] In Jtom. antiq., 
a festival celebrated annually in honor of Ter- 
minus, the god of boundaries. It was held on 
the 23d of Februaiw, its essential feature being 
a survey or perambulation of boundaries. 

Termilialia^ (t^r-mi-nfi'U-^), 91 . [NL. (Lin- 
mons, 1767), so called with ref. to the crowd- 
ing of the leaves at the ends of the twi^ ; < LL. 
terminalis, pertaining to the end, terminal : see 
terminal.] A genus of plants, of the order f ’09»- 
hrotaeetp and suborder Vomhretem, it is charactcr- 
ixed by apetalotts flowers consisting mainly of a oyltndri* 
cal calyx-tuba consdldatad with the one^^ad ovaiy, flva 
oalyx-taath surmoauting a soinawhat bdl-ahapad b^ar, 
and tan axaertad stamens In two series. The ovary eontaina 
two or rarely three pendulous ovules, and ripens Into an 
ovoid angled compriMed w two- to flva-wiag eo trait which 
la very variable in ilae and shape and oonteina a hard one- 
seeded stone. There are aboutSOspeefes, nativesolihetrop- 
loB, less frequent in America than In the Old World. They 
are trees or ihrabi^ uinallr 
with alternate entirs and 
petioled leavea erowded at 
the ends of (he branches 
The small seaafie flowera 
are green, white, or rarely 
of other oolora, nsaally 
forming loose elongated 
splkea often produoed from 
scaly buda before the 
leavea. They are often tall 
foraat-treei^ as T toHftMa, 
the brcadlsaf, a oommoti 
species hi J^aoialmu which 
reaches 100 feet A sweet 
conserve^ known •• ehelu- 
to. Is made from the fonit 
in India. IWr several Ipe- 
cies of the wMWlew bect 

{MaliM.«hniMaria ^ 

Tsemtmeha CeSappa. WSit Ittfllee slao emohhU 




TtnnIluUiA 

almond, It t lumatomt trot from 80 to ao feet high, with 
horlBonttl wMod brtnoliei, prodoolng a largo white ttl< 
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TermiUda 


wh/te of botany. It la aometlmea reHtrtcted to the 

fj'k ..u.. UffMTMtiOM, there weretio living fArma rnnnlovAil daCArihA th« aliarantaiH irf thInM. Afl 


troploal Aliipat cultivated In manv warm re^ons, natural. ^ ^ 

la^in i^dHca from Cuba to Uuiana. In Maurltlua two The extremity of a crystal when formed by 


tpeoies, T. anputt^oUa m 
beimin, yield a fbgrani 
'iln‘* * 


and T. UauritUina, known as /altm 


^ nt resin used as incense Ink is 

made lii India from the astringent galls which form on 



plsnas, canoes, esc.; t. vaaouia, Known as Aarm, and T 
btakUat known as ckugaian% are used in making fnmiture 
T. gMra, the dells^madoo of Pegu, la a source of masts 
and spars for ships. The latter and T Aijuna, the urjoun 
of India* with about a dosen other species, are sometimes 


ouG or more crystalline faces. A crystal whose 
natpal end has been broken off is said to bo 
without termination, 

|:< Ur- 

, , forming, or 

by a t(*rmination; specifically, forming 
the concluding syllable. 

TervwnaUmal or other modiBcHtiona 

Craikt Uist Eng. Lit, 1. 52. 


separated as a genus JFVntapCera, on account of their re> of \ * r « * 

markable leatbgry egg>shaped fruit, which is traversed mi-n«rtiv), a. [=1? . termina- 

lengthwise by nom five to seven equidistant and similar femnnattvo; as terminate + 


wiuga 


m i / 4 .A • ,v . . ‘J Tendlug or serving to terminate: deflni- 

Tenoinaliaoeip g^r-mi-na-U-a's^-S), n, pi, tive; absolute; not relative. 

[NTi. {JBiUme St. Hllure, 1805), K Tfirmtnalia^+ This objective, Irrminattve proseiice flows from the to- 
A former order of plants, now known cundity of the Divine ^iature 
as Conwretacese. Bp BuHt IHsoourse of Truth, 1 16 

tenilllially(fc6r'mi-nal-i),odfJ. With respect to terminatiyely (t^r'mi-na-tiv-U), adv In a 
a termination; at the extreme end. terminative maimer; absolutely; without re- 

tenniaailtt (t^r'mi-nant), n. [< li. termtnmi t-)8j f?ftrd to anything else. 

Neither can this be eluded liy saying that, though the 
same worslilp be given to the Image of C'hrist as to Christ 
himself, yet It is not dune in the same way , for it Is Utr- 
mxnoHwiy to Christ or Cod, but relatively to the Image : 
that la, to the imago for (lou’s or Chrlst’a sake. 

‘ r. Taylar, Dissuasive from Popery, L 11 f IL 


ppr, of tor»i<n«rc, terminate: see terminate, ] 
Termination; ending. 


Neither of both are of like tfrmtnani, either by good or- 
thography or in naturall sounA 

PtOUnham, Arte of Eng. Foesle, p. 67. 

terminate (t^r'xnl-n&t), 
mmatedf ppr. tenmnating, 

of tormsnarc, set bounds . , 

close, terminate, < terminus, a bound, limit, end': 
see term, terminus* Cf. Urmine,^ t, tram, 1. 
To bound ; limit; form the extreme outline of; 
set a boundary or limit to; define. 


, An« oi jMg. r^ie, p. 67. Ta^tr, Dissuasive from Popery, L 1 

e. ; pret. and pp. Ur- terminator (t6r'mi-na-tor), w. [< I.L. ter 
, (.< Ji. Umninatun, pp. one who limits, < L. terminare, termi 
to, ^und, Umit, end, Unntnate.'] 1. One who or that whic 


To close, conclude. 


iermina- 
, terminate: 

see UrtntnaU.'} X. One who or that which ter- 
minates.— 2. In afdron.y the dividing-line be- 
tween the illuminaied and the unilluminated 
Iiart of a heavenly body. 

Except at fall-moon wo can see where the daylight 
struggles with the dark along the line of the moon^ sun- 
rise or sunset. This line is called the temlnotor. It Is 
bi oken in the extreme, bei attse the surfai'e la as rough as 
^ j possible II W Warren, Astronomy, p. 156. 

Clandestine Marriage, IL terminatOlT (ter^mi-na-to-ri), a [< terminaU 
She was hla life ^ ] Bounding; limiting; terminating. 

. terminet (ter'min), c. t, [< ME. lermtnen, Ur- 

mynrrif < OF. terminer = Sp. Pg ierminar ss It. 
terminare, < L. terminare, set bounds to, l>ound, 
determine, end ; mo terminate. Vf. determine.^ 

1. To limit; bound; terminate. 

Eningla had in owldo tymo the tytle of a kingedome . . . 

It is termnned on the nortli syde by the southe line of 
Ostobothnla, and Is extended by the mountaynes. 
li. Edm, tr of Jacobus Zlglems (First Dooks on America, 
led Arber, p. S06 )l 

2. To come to a conclusion regarding; deter- 
mine; decide. 

Foulls of ravyne 

Han chosen flrsi by playn eleecloun 
The terselet of the faiicun t4> dlffyne 
A1 hfwe sentence, as hem leste to termyne 

Chaueer, Parliament of Fowls, L 580. 


It is no ohnroh, at all, my lord ! It is a spire that I have 
built against a tree, a field or two ofl!, to UnmnaU the 
prospect One must always have a church, or an obelisk, 
or a something, to tormtmile the prospect you know 
That 's a rule in taste, my lord ! 


The ocean to the river of his thnuglito 
Which UrminaUd all Byron, Ine Dream. 

2. To end; put an end to. — 8. To complete; 
jmt the closing or finishing touch to; perfect. 

Daring this Interval of calm and prosperity, he (Michael 
Angelo] lermsfioted two figures of slaves, desUned for the 
tomb, in an iuoomparahiu style of art 

J S Harford, Michael Angelo, 1. xi 


intrans. X. To be limited in space by a 
point, line, or surface; stop short; end. 

The left extremity of the stomach (of the kangaroo] is 
bifid, and terminsUt in two round oul-de sacs. 

Omn, AnaL, f 226 

2. To cease ; come to an end in time ; end. 

Human aid and human solaoe terminaU at the grave. 

D. IPstoCsr, Speech commemorative of Adams and terminer (ter'mi-n6r), «. [< OF. terminer, inf. 

(Jefferson, Aug. 1826 g noun: see temiine.^ I« law, a deter- 

Tho festival at the niomlng-call to mining: as, oyer and terminer. See court of 

E. W, Lam, Modem Egyptians, II. 205. terminer, under oyer. 

terminate (ter'mi-nit), a. [< L. terminatus, termini, s. Plural of 

pp. : see the verb.] Capable of coming to an termininet. n. [Appar. an error for ferminant.] 
end; limited; bounded: m, a terminate deci- A limit or Doundary. 
mal. A UrminaU number is an integer, a mixed All jointly move upon one axletree, 

number, or a vulgar fraction . Bee interminate. Whoso UmUninr (var. umUne] is termed the world’s wide 
termination (tdr-mi-nd'shpn), W. [< OF. Ur- P®1«* MarUwe, Faustus, U 2 (ed BuUenX 

tnniafton, vemaonlarly torminatsoit, F. tertninai- terminlsm (ter'mi-nizm), «. [< L. temnnufi, a 
non is Bp. terminaeion ss Pg. termina^i =* It. term (see term), + -wwt.J 1. In logic, the doc- 
terminamone, < L. terminatM^n-), u bounding, trine of William of Occam, who seeks to rwiucc 
fixin|; of bounds, determining, < terminare, pp. all logical problems to questicus of language. — 
^rminatus, bound, limit: see UrminaU,'] 1. 2. In theoC, the doctrine ihni has assigned 

Bound; limit in spa(*e or extent: as, the ter- to every one a tenn of repentance, after which 
mtnatwn of a field.— 2. The act of limiting, or all opportunity for salvation is lost 

hounds ; the act of terminating; the act terminifit (ter'm-nist), w. [< temnn-ism 4- 
of ending or oonoluding; as, Thursday was set An upholder of the doctrine of t^irminism, in 
for the termination of the debate.— 3. End in either sense. 

time or existence: as, the termination of life, terminological (ter^roi-n^loj'i-kHl), a. [< ter- 
toe isrMMMm at the schism, ss the popes found mmolog-y + Of or pertaining 1 o terrni- 

*wbltlon thwiuM bayond the Alps, it was divert^ nology. 
n»ow Ma IMW towMd. Ml>«ny ternElOloglcally (t*r'mi.iif.loj'i.k»l-i), adv. 
4 T« y*..; XI. «««««•» In a terminological manner; in the wa\’ of 

terminology; as regards terminology. F, B. 
to the root or stem of an inflected Winslow, Obscure Diseases of Brain and Mind, 
wora (a case-ending or other formative), or in tiaiham ) 

number of let- terminology (ter-mi-noPp-ji), «. [= F. terwi- 
**“ ^ora.— 6. Conclusion; notogie, <X. terminus, a terra, + Or. < 

completion: isauA! mmiU* fho affair was I - - - 


completion; Issue; result: as, tbe affair was 
brought to a happy termination.-^ 6. Decision; 
determination, ptwe.] 

We have rules of justiee In us ; to those rules 
net us oar angers ; you can consider 
4 S lu others of these terminations, 
how uufttmlsh’d they appear. 

PUteher {end emeikerX Love’s Pilgrimage, II. X. 


?Jyeiv, speak: see •ology,] 1. The diKJtriiie or 
science of technical terms; teaching or theor\ 
regarding the proper use of terms. 

They are Inquiries to determine not so much what ii. ms 
what should be, the meaning of a name , which, like other 
pracUoal questions of (erminoloyy, requires for its solution 
that we should enter , . Into Uie properties not merely 

of names but of the things named. 

J 3 JfiU, Logie, I vlll. r 


which cuds or finishes off, as, in ar- . , - ^ , 

omtecture, a finiul or a piimaole.-~8t. Word; 2. Collectively, the terms used lu any art, sci 
witu. ence, or the like; nomenclature: as, the Urmi 


terms employed to describe the characteis of things, f 
distlugulsned from their names, or a mnnetudalure. See 
nomsndoJtiure, 2, and compai'e voeahulary 

Hence botany required not only attxiHl syatoni of names 
of plants, hut also an artificial system of plu-aaes fitted to 
describe their parts not only a Nomenclature, but also a 
TtmUnoloay 

Wheu'dl, Philos, of Inductive Scicneea, I p. Ixi. 

terminthtUlt (t(»r-Tnin'thn8), n.; pi. termi n tin 
(-thi). LNIj., < Or. ripfitvOog, earlier form of ri- 
f)i(3iv0oc, terebinth: see terebinth.] In med., a 
sort of carbuncle, which assumes the figure and 
blackish-green color of tlie fruit of the turi>en- 
tin e-tree 

terminUB (t(^r'mi-nu8), n , ; pi. termini (-ni). [L. 
Urminus, a bound, boundary, limit, the god of 
boundaries, the end: see term.] 1. A boun- 
dary; a limit; a stone, post, or other mark used 
to indicate the boundary of a property. — 2. 
[cap,] In Itom. myth,, the god of boundaries; 
the deity who presided over boundaries or land- 
marks. Ho was represented with a human head, but 
without feet or anna to intimate that he never moved 
from whatever place he occupied 
8. A bust or figure of the upper part of the 
human body, terminating in a plain block of 
rectangular form ; a 
half-statue or bust, 
not placed upon but 
incorporated with, 
and as it were imme- 
diately springing out 
of, the square pillar 
which serves as its 
pedestal. Termini arc 
employed as plllaia, balun- 
ters, or detaehod orna- 
ments for niches, etc 
Compare gaine Also call- 
ed term and terminal Jig- 
tire 

4. Termination; lim- 
it; goal; end. 

Was the Mosaic econo- 
my of their nation self-dis- 
solved as having reached 
its appointed terminus or 
natural enthanaay, and 
lost itself iu a new order 
of things? 

IM Quineey, Secret Socie- 
[ties, 11 

5. The extreme sta- 

tion at either end of 
a railway, or impor- 
tant section of a rail- Temmiib 

V.— 8 The noint An,hxUnc creek btatue of Pan, in 
tl>e Sntiah Museum 

i o which a vector car- 
ries a given or assumed point.— Tennlims ad 

QUem, the point to which (something tends or is direct- 
ed) , toe terminating-point - Terminus a quo, the point 
from which (something starto), the starting point 

termitariuxn (ter-mi-ta'n-um), n.; pi. Urmita- 
na (-tt). [.NL., < Tenues {Termit-) + -urtum.] 

1. A termitary; a nest or mound made by ter- 
mites, or white ant S. Those of some tropical spo<‘iesL 
built on the ground, arc a yatd or two in height, and ol 
various forms Others are built in trees, and are globular 
or irregular iu shape, from these central nests covered 
passages run in all dinctlons, as far as the insects make 
their excursions, and m w ones are constantly being con- 
structed, the tcnuitiw IK \ ei working without tdicUer. 

2. A cage or \ essel for studying termites under 
artificial conditions 

Last night T took a woiker Eutermes from a nest in my 
garden ami dnqqied it Into the midst of workers In my ter- 
Mtlartutn. 

P II Dudley, Trans New York Acad Scl , Vllt, Ivl 108. 

termitary (ter'mi-ta-n),n.; pi. Urmi tones (-ri?.). 
f< NL. tri mitariuni. q. v.J A terraitarium. //. J. 
Stehofson 

termite (t^T'mit), v. [< NTi. Termes (Termit-), 
a white niit, < LL. termes (termit-), < L. tonnes 
(fannit-), a woiwl-worm, ppob. < tenre, rub: sei* 
trite.] A white ant; any member of the Ter- 
niitids\ 

TermitidsB (t^^r-mit'i-<ie), n. pi. [Nli. (West- 
ood, 1839), < Termes ( Tcnmt-) + -tds\] A fam- 
ily of insects; the white ants, pla<*ed in the or- 
der Pspudoneuroptera, and according to Brauor 
forming, with the Fsoeids' and Mallophaga, the 
orrlcr Porrodentia. Th«‘ termite foim is an old one, 
geologically speaking, otcurring in the timl-measures of 
r.uro|K‘ At the present daj, although muiiily tropical, 
spet Ics arc found in nnwit tcm]ierati’ regions Each exists 
in several forms Deshlcs tho w ingod male and female 
(the latter losing her wings after iinpiegnationX there arc 
curiously modified sexless forms known as soldterr and 
workers, the former possessing largo suuare heads ami long 
1^8, the latter heads of moderate sixe and small Jaws 
The true Impresiiated females grow to an enormous sixe 
uany tboi ‘ • - - 



and lay many tbousanUs of eggs Great damage it done 
by these insects lu trtniical countries to buildings, fumi- 
Urmi- tore, sud buusebold stores. ^ *■ 


See cut under Termett. 



ttmiitiiift 

termitine (t^r 'mi-tin), a, and n. [< termite + 
I, a. KeHembling or related to white 
ante; belonging to the Termtt^dw. 

H. n, A white ant; a termite, 
tennitophile (t(fr'ini-t()-fil), w. [< NL. *tcrmito- 
vkilm . see hrmitoph%lous,'] An insect which 
lives in the nests of white ants. Insects of sev- 
eral orders are found in those nests, notably 
members of the rove-beetle genus Fhilolennfi». 
termitophilous (t^r-mi-tot'i-ius), a. [< NL. 
*t(nmtojthilui«t < termes (Urmit-), termite, 4- Or. 

O', love.] Fond of termites : noting insects 
which live in the nests t>f white ants. JC. A. 
ScluvarZf Proc. Entom. Soe., Washington, 1. 160. 
terxnleBS (t^*rm'le8), «. [< term 4* -ieas.l 1. 

Having no term or end; unlimited; boundless; 
endless; limit less. 

Ne hath their day, ne hath their bliaae, an end, 

But tliere their UnMU»ae time in pleaaure apetid. 

Spfntter, Hymn of Heavenly i.ove, 1. 75 

2. Nameless ; inexpressible ; indescribable. 
[Rare.] 

Bia pheanix down began but to appear 
Like unahom volvot on that termUu akin. 

Shak , Lover’a Complaint, 1 94 
termly (term'll), a. [< tern + Ocoumiig, 
paid, etc., every term. 

The clerks are partly rewarded by that mean also [petty 
* * * “ " • ’ * ..... ‘lowed. 
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trootsl Innole ia very long, the feet are eoaroely more 
than eemlpalmate, and the length it 14 or 15 inohee.— 


Tmitroittiaom 

twenty^aeven straight lines lying in a cable 
surface. 


*• A 

^9eerna (TAalaaiMM) Mupja . W It is the masted schooner; a three-master. [Local, New 


•SftefVM ({ZVhilflMMtial t 

largest Wn known, being from 30 to 5l» inches long, and 4 Eng.J 

tcdrw 


(tCr'n 


[< B£L. temaUe (used as a 


to 44 feet in spread of wings ; it Is white, with pearl mantle 
blaqa cap and feet, and red bill It ia widely distributed 

in Asia, America, and elsewhere. The name S’. h»cke<;rara . ^ 

was given to it by Lepeohiii, before rallns named It Bisting of throe each ; threefold...- TSmal PICSH 

— Cayenne tern, sttma (ThalamcitM) maxima, formerly S. oaltlon. See prepotUim. 

eayenneruiiii orcayaiui. r'-- * * *■ — ' ‘ * 

the imperial, is or 30 ii— 

tout It is white, with pearl mantle, black cap and feet, 


noun), '< L.^^1^4, by threes: see tom*.] Con- 
sisting of throe oaoh ; t' 

rf .M* »./ fr....... ...... oal t lon. See prcpo$Mon. 

a. the largest terii of America except ternary (tCr'na-ri), a, and n. [m F. fcmairc SB 

consisting of threes, < L. tom4, by threes : see 
tot*»*.] I, a. Proceeding by threes; consisting 
of three : as, a tomary flower (that is, one hav- 
ing three members in each cycle) ; a ieniary 
cbemioal substance (that is, one composeti of 
three elements). ^Ternary compounds, in otocAnn.. 
combinations of binary compounds with each other, as of 
Bulphurio acid with soda in Glauber's salt.- Ternary 
ounlo. See evtio. - Tcmaiv form, iu musto. same as 
rondo form (which see, under rondo).— Ternary insa- 
■orc or time, in musto. tteme as tripio rhvthm (which 
see, under rhythm, 3 (fr)).— Ternary qnadrtoe. see 
quddrte, 

n. «. ; pi. ternariee (-riz). The numborthree; 
a group of three. 

Of the second ternary of stantas fin *'The Progress of 
Poetry "J^ the first endeavours to tell something 


and coral or yellow bill " It inhabits much of both Amer* 
leas, and is common along the Atlantic coast of tlie United 
states See cut under Thalatmeui — Common tem, .verr. 
na hxrundo, a bli-il of most parts of tlie world, about 144 
liu bos long, ill in extent, and with pearly-white under 

g aits, iioail mantle, black cap. coral feot. and vermilion 
lack- tipped bill It Is needlessly named WU»on'» emu 
Alst» call til rfvU teaser, ktrr-metp, fdeket, piektaniy, ptrr, 
nppoek, nUoek, eeray, ttjmrre, tamy, tnrret, tarrock. 
See cut under S»ertta. - Buoal tem, the Sandwich tenu 
Couee, 1884 Elegant tem. Sterna {Thdlaeuu*) Hegane, 
a bird of South and Uentral America and the Pacific 
coast of the United States, resembling the t^yenne tem. 
W. Oambel — Smperor tem. See emperor. — Feliy 
tern, a fairy blru, one of the least terns — FOTftera 
teriL SUerM fotdert, an American tem abounding in 
the United .States and British America. It closely ro* 
semblcs but is distinct from the common tom, as was 
first noted in 18,H4 by Thomas Nuttall. who dedicated It 
to John Beinhold Forster.— Greater tem, the common 


. besides that termipfue which they are ailowe( 
Bacon, Office of Alienations 
[< term 4- -/y*.] Term 


foes), 

tenuly (t^irm'h), adv. 
by term; every term. 

The fees, or allowances, that are termly given to these 
deputies, receiver, and dorks, for recompeiice of these 
thoir pains, I do purposely pretermit 

Baxon, (Jffice of Alienations 

If there was any particular thing in the business of the 
house which you disliked, I would . . put it in ol- 

der ' >r you termly, or weekly, or daily Scott, Hob Hoy, ii 

tarmor (t^r'mor), w. [< tetm -f In law, 

one who has an estate for a term of years or 
for life. Also termer. 

term-piece (t^rm'pes)^ n Hamo as term, 5. 
termysoxit, ». Termination. iV/s Phumnti 
(C), iv. 409. 

tem^ (tto), tt. [Also tarn; < Dan. feme = 
Bw. tarna = leel. therna, a tern. Home connect 
tenP with ME. tame, theme, girl, maid-servant, 
O. dime, etc. (see theme); bnt tlie c'onnec- 
tion is not obvious.] A bird of the fainil,> 
Landte and subfamily Stermiife, a stem or sea- 
swallow. Terns differ from gulls in their smaller a> er- 
age sixo (though a few of tliein ore much larger than some 
gulls^ slenderer bod>, usually long and deeply forked tail, 
very small feet, and es^ially in tne i datively longer ana 
slenderer bill, wiiicli is paragnathoua instead of h>nog 
nathous (bnt some of the stouter terns, as the gull-billed, 
are little ditferent in this respect from some of the Mmalici 
gulls, as of the genus Chroteoeephalue) To the slender form 
of the body, with sharp-pointed wings and furtioale tail, 
conferring a buoyant and dashing flight, the terns owt 
thtdr name sea-ettailouf 'ihe characteristic coloratiort is 
snow-white, sometimes rose-tiiit 4 *d, with pesrly-l>liie 
mantle, silver black primaries. Jet black cap, and cunil- 
red, ydlow, or black bill and feet , some tei iiH(tlte noddks) 
are stHity-bi own. A few are chiefly black (genus Hydro, 
cheluitm), some have a black mantle {Sterna Jidtgtntim, 
the sooty tern, type of the subgenns llalintana ) . the genus 
Gugie is pure-white . and Inca is slaty Dlnck, with curly 
white plumes on tlie head. Several spedes abound in 
most countries, both inland over large IkmHos of water and 
coastwise, and some of them are almost cosmopolitan in 
their range 'I be sexes are alike In color, but the chariiges 
of plumage with age and season are considerable The 
eggs, two or tliiee in number, and heavily spotted, ore 
laid on the ground (rarely in a frail nest on Imshos), gen- 
erally on tht shingle of the sea shore, sometimes in a tiis- 
flock of grass in marshes. Most terns congregate in large 
numbers during t hf iireeding-season (See egg-bird ) llic 
voice is peculiarly shrill and querulous ; the food is small 
fishes and other aquatic animals, procured by dashing 
d(»wti into the watei on the wing. Vrom 50 to 75 species 
are recognized b> ditferent omitholc^sts, mostly belong- 
ing to the genus Sterna or Its subdivisions. Hoe phrases 
below — Alontlan tern, ^ema dlevHea, a tem white 
with very dark pearl gray upper parts, a white creeoenf 
in the black cap, and black bill It resembles the sooty 
terna— Arctic tem, Sterna pnradieea, or 8 aretiea. or 
8 macrura, a tern with extiemely long and deeply forked 
tail, very small <y>ral 01 lnkt-r<u fee?, lake- or carmine- 
red bill, rarher dark p«*ai 1 -blue plumage, little paler be- 
low than above and black cap It is from 14 to 17 iiiehet 
long according to the v.irylng divdopment of the flla- 
nientons lateral tail-feathers, and about ^0 in extent of 


-- Johneon, Gray. 

tem -Oull-bllled t«m, a morsh-tem. Sterna {Uclo. ^ ... ^ r/ \ 

cheluion) angtica so called from Us thick bill See cut TOTUfttaxl (W^r-nfi tan), a, [< Torwato (see aef.) 

under Havell'i tem, Forster's tem In 4- -flw.] Of or pertaining to Teriiato, an island, 

immature plumi^e 1^. -Hood^ ttm, a town, and Dut^ possesMion in the East Indies : 

raronumcof the least tern.— Imperial tem, the Ameri- aT^«in«««llv a IrinfrAubpr of tb« cvatiiih 

can Caspian tem, .Sterna (Thalameus) iwperaUrr. Ctmee, ^©Lineally noting a Kingnslier Ol U16 genus 

1882 -Kentlsb tem, the Sandwich tem.- Least tMUi, Tanyaiptera. 

the small terns which constitute the subgenus Strmula, t6mat6 (t^r'nat), a. [< NL. ternatne, ar- 
of se^'ral species Thatof Europeis.5 t»/nufo, of Amcr- ranged m threes, < L. term, hy threes: see 


lea, S antdlarwn: of South Africa, 8 haletnarum, etc 
The> are the smallest of the family of the usual colora- 
tion, but with a white creeoent in the black cap, yellow 
liill tipped with black, and yellow or orange feet, the tall 
is not deeply forked , the length is 9 inches or less Hee cut 
under Stenuda — Blazsll-tMIl. (a) Ihe gull-billed tem 
( 6 ) A black tem . any memlier of the genus Hydrochelidon. 
See cut under HvriroeAr/tdon.— Noddy tem. Bee noddpl . 
2 , and Anoae — Panav temt,aii old name of thobridlea 
tern, considenul a distinct species under the name Sterna 
panayensie Latham, 1786.— Paradise tem, the roseate 
tern a name deriviH) from paraducaot Krunnich, 

17M, which is of doubtful identincatton, and piobably 


fm<*.] Arranged in threes; 
(‘haraeterized by an arrange- 
ment of parts by threes ; in hot , 
used espeeially of a compouiHl 
loaf with three leaflets, or of 
leaves whorletl in threes. If 
the three divisions of a ternate leaf 
are subdivided into throe leaflets each, 
the leaf Is bttemate, and a still further 
subdivision prudiiues a tntemate leaf 
Hee also cut of TfuUietrum, under leaf. 



IIIVIIUIUB iniuriu uiiu uooui ;<o in exienc 01 a « . . , ^ T 

wings. This tem chiefly inhabits nreflc and cold temper- (tem), a. aiiu 

ate parts of both hemlsplicres Its synonymy is liitrl- ■■ 

catc« owing to confusion of names with the common and 
roseate toms, and the description of its varying pturoages 
undor st»* cltti designations Black tem, any tem of the 
genus tlydrochelUUm ; snceiflciilly, // fiionfie* or larifor. 
mis. Tlie wiiite-winged black tern Is // lencoptera Ihe 
whiskered black tern is U. lettetpana There are others. 

Tlieae are marsh-tcms of most parts of the wuild, with 


I < rn>iU I crfvri. 

I C>f iyttaus la 
bnrMum a 0( Si/ 

means the arctic tern.— PortUuid tem, a young arctic ternately (t4?r'uat-li), (tdr. Ili a "t^"*'*'*'** 

tem named from the city of Portland in Maine R. fotnaio mfiniior* so ah form in*oiiT>n of fbroo 
lMgicay,\vni. Princely tirn, the ol*«aiit tern Couee, . 

ISM — l^ieate tem. ^ roseafe.— Rovid tem, the tGrnatisect (tftr-nat i-sekt), «. [< NL. tonicrfwA, 
Cayenne tem IF Gambel - Sandwlclitem Sterna (Tha- iu threes, 4“ L. necare, pp. aectuH. cut.] In hot, 
laemt»)^nti^, a tem originally described from Kent, cut into thret' lobes or partial divisions. 
England, and in some of iU forms found in most ports of n U MT 

the world. It has many technical names Tlie American 

tematue, in threes, 4- L. ptnnatue, feathered: 
see pinnate.'] In hot , noting a compound leal 
with thme pinnate divisions, 
terne^t, ». A Middle English form of 
tenie* (t6rn), 71. [8hortforfmw*-i>/«to.] Same 
as Urnv-plate, 

terne-plate (t<*ni'plat), w. [< F. terne, dull, 
4* B. plate.] An infcnor kind of tin-plate, in 
making which the tin used is alloyed with a 
large percentage of lead, it is chiefly used for roof 
Ing, and for lining packing-cases to protect valuable 
goods from damage Iu transportation by sea. 
ternery (t6r'n^r-i), pi. tor«m<?^r(-iz). f< tem^ 
+ -ery.] A place where terns or sea-swallows 
breed in large numbers, 
temion (t6r^ni-on), w. [< LL. frr»4o(»-), the 
number three, <”L. temi, hy threes: see tojn*.] 
If. A group of three. 

Ro, when Ubriat'a Glory Isav would declare, 

I'o expreaae Three Persona in on Godhead are, 

Be, Holy, Hc^, Holy nam'd. To show 
We mlgnt a Ternian in an Vnlon know. 

Heywood, Hierarchy of Angela, p. 72. 

2. In hihliography, a section of paper for a book 
containing three double leaves or twelve pages. 

They say that a given mannaoript la composed of qua 
temiona and of terniont, but it never occurs l o them eitner 
to deaoribe the atraoture of a quaternion, or to aay how 
we can dlatingulah the leaves one from another. 

Amer. Jour. PhOoL, Vtt. 27. 

TernftrOMnla (t(^ru-str$'mi-^), n. [NL. (Lin- 
naeus filius, if 81), named after the Bwedish 
naturalist Trmntrdfn.] A genus of polypeta- 
lous plants, type of the order TemstrcmiaceAr 
and tribe Ternstremiem, 



Sandwich Tern (Sterna eantMca) 


form has been distinguished as 5 aeudamda. I'hls la one 
of the Htnallcst of the large terns (aeotlon ThakumuX and 
has a long and slender black bill tipped with yellow, black 
feet and cap, pearl mantle, and the general plumage white, 
OB usual It is 15 or 16 inches long.— 8ea-ttm, a name of 
se\ cral toms, espedalty of the large ipectea of ihe aeution 
Thalaeeeue, which are mainly raaritiroe.— Bhort-tallsd 
tem. See nhart tailed - Booty tom. See sooty — Burl- 
nam tem, an old name of the common black short-tailed 
tern of North America, //ydroeAsKdon/sifeai. called 
npre mnnameimt when It la subinpeciflcaily alitingnished 
from its Eumpean oonapeclea U. ;fsf(p««.— Trudeau’S 
tem, 8 trudeatU, a South Amerioaii tem supposed by Au- 
dubon (IH.19) to cK'cur also in the Ignited Statea. It la of 
about the size of the common tem, of a pearly- bluish 
color all over whitening on the bead, and with a yellow or 
orange bill Whiakex^ tern, Hydroehdtdonleucoparia 
(after Matterer In Temniinck's Manual," 1890Xoiie of (lie 
black tei ns, with a large white stripe on each aide of the 
head. - Wllaon'l tem. See common tem. 

[ss F. terne, a three (in 


Tlieae ere marsh-terns of most parts of the woild, with ho* . « 

semipalmute feet, comparatively short and Iftfioforked ^ jmmbePS together, specincally, a P**ze in a 


.... W !• charactertied by 

sr Hp. t^na, ferno =s Pg, It. temo, n., a ^t of |,rith an undivided atyle and two to three oens each nsu- 
three, < L. tem us, pi. term, throe each, < trey, any with two ovules pmuloua from the apex. The fruit 
three (tor, thrice); see fAm.] I. a. Hamo as Is Indehlaoent, Ito sfleds laiye and hlpiww 
ternate. fleshy albumm and^im Inflsxed embiyo. There are about 

n. n. 1. That which consists of throe things 


40 epdoim, mostly of Cropioa] America, with 6 or 0 in warm 
parfa of Alia ana the Indian archipelago. They ste ever- 


tall extremely ample as well os long wings, Idock bill, 
dark feet, ancf most of the plumage of the adults block or 
of some dark ashy shade — Boys’S tom, the Sandwich 
teni, one of whoso former names was Sterna boysi, after 
Dr. Boys of Kent. Bnglaml - Bridled tem, Sterna (Unit- 
mtma) aneeefkeUca, a member of the sooty tem groirn. 
fflfltfld in some of the warmer parta of the world The 


lottery gained by drawing three favorable num- 
bers, or the three numbers so drawn. 

She'd win a iem in Thursday's lottery. 

Mrs. Browning, Aurora Leigh, til. 


green trees and ehruba with ooriaoeona leaves and rr- 
enrved lateral pedunolea which are eoUtary or oluttered 
and bear each a tingle rather large flower with numerone 
stamens T. dboeaUs is known in ths West Indies as sear- 
totffsd. and other spaoiesssfrontMed. The genus is some- 
times known by the name DupMa* 


2. In math., a system of three pairs of con- VtrngtrONIliiJtCM (t4rn-strS-iiii-&'0f^), ft. 
jugate tribedra which together oontaiu the [NL. (De Candolle, IW), < Jhmgfrtsmtoi 4* 



-aoex.'i An order of polypetalous plants, of 
the senes THalamiflora and cohort Outt^feralfs, 
It It cbaraoterisMl by otuilly bitexaal tnd rtoemed flow> 
en with nmneroiu ttomant. and by alternate corlaoeout 
undivided leaves without siljpalpt ; but tome genera are 
exceptional In their panloled, eolltary, or uniiexual flow, 
ert and opposite or digitate leaves It Includes about 
810 species of 41 genera classed In o tribes, natives of the 
tropics, especially in America, Asia, and the Indian ar* 
chlpelago, and sometlraes extending northward in east- 
orit Asia and America. They ate trees or shrubs, rarely 
ulirobers, with feather.veiueu leaves which uic eutiie or 
more often serrate The regular, usually (>.ineiou8 flow, 
ers are often large and haiidsorne, the fruit fleshy, corl 
aceoui, or woody, or very often a capsule with a per. 
sisteiit central columella. The seeds are borne on a pla. 
centa which is frequently prominent and fleshy or 6pong> , 
usually with a curved bent, hlppocreplform, or spiial em. 
bi yo. The types of the principal tribes ai e TtmtHroemta, 
Mwreffrania Sauray^, Oor^onia, and Bonnetta Heu also 
StuarHa, and Oammia, which includes the tea-plant, the 
most important plant of the order. 

TernitroBinien w. pi, [NL 

(Mirbel, 3813), < Ternstremia + -c/p.] A tribe 
of plants (see TemstrwmiaccfiB), iueludiug 8 
genera, of which Tem/itnrmia is the type, dis- 
tinguished by their imbricated petals, basi- 
dxed anthers, and one-tlowerod iieduncles. 

terpene (t6r'p6n), «. [A modified form of Urr- 
bene.'] Any one of a class of hydrocarbons ha\ - 
ing the common formula Oioliie, found chiefly 
in essential oils and rosins. They are distinguished 
chiefly by their physical properties, being nearly alike in 
( iieroioal reaotiona Witli their closely i elated derivatives 
they make up the larger part of most essential oils 

terpentinet, n. An obsolete form of turptnUne, 

tdrpodion (tAr-po'di-on), n, [< Or. rfpTruVy de- 
light, + A song: see odr^.] A musical 
instrument invented by J. D. Buschmann in 
1816, the tones of which were produced by fric- 
tion from blocks of wood. It was played liy 
means of a keyboard. 

Terpsichore (tf^rp-sik' o-re), n. [< L. 7Vr;i- 
SK'horef < Or. (Attic Ttprjux^pa)^ Terp- 

sichore, fern, of Ttp\j)txop(>i, delighting in the 
dance, i npTvriv, fut. Tep\})nvj enjoy, delight in, 
+ yopfJf, dance, dancing: see chot In rlassi- 
ral one of the Muses, the especial com- 

panion of Melpomene, and the patroness of the 
choral dance and of the dramatic chorus devel- 
u])ed from it. in the last davs of the Gieek religion 
her attributions became restricUHl chiefly to the province 
of lyi io poetry. In art this M use is t cprcaenteil as a gi acc* 
ful flgiiie clad in flowing draperies, olten S(<ated, and usu. 
ally bearing a lyre. Her type is closely akin to that of 
Erato, but the latter is always shown stamliug. 

Terpsichorean (t6rp^Ri-ko-r6"an), a. and n, [< 
Tvrpswhore + -n«.] I. al [cajp. or I c.J Kelat- 
ing to the Muse Terpsichore, or to dancing and 
lyrical poetry, which were sacred to this Muse : 
as^be tcrpsichitrcaH art (that is, dancing). 

ll, n. [1 c.] A dancer, ICoUoq.] 
Terpsiphone (t^rp-si-fo'ne), n. fNlj. (C. W. L. 
Gloger, 1827), < Gr. npyjn^, enjoyment, delight, 4- 
voice.] Agenus of Old World Mnsneapuia . 
The leading species is the celebrated paiadise flycatcher, 
7* paradiMif remarkable foi tlio singular development of 
the tail This bird was oiiginally llgurcfl and descnlwd 
more than a century ago by Edwards, who called it the 
pud bird qf pamdtaf. It was long mistaken for a biid 
of Africa, as by Lovaillsnt, s )h» flguied it under tliu name 



Piiradlw Ijycauher (Tw/ 
tt^hont pitratittta), male, fe 
tiinie In background 


(the original of Lesson's genus TcA»- 
bwo); It has also been placed in the larger gen. 
sea Ifttsofpsl^ and Mfumnvmi of the 

wly wrltera of the present century It Is na- 
tive of India and Cmlon. The adult male is 
chiefly pare-wiate and black, with glo«y stj*ol- 
sreeii head, ttkroat, and ereti; the bill U blue, 
the ttooOi la yettow, and the eyes are brown. 
Ihe total length Is about 17 Inches, of which 
tocheth^ni 


Itorta 


ra.tha taa 


to iiie two middle tail- 
1 this exception being 
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51 Inches, the w^ less than 4 inches. The female is quite 
?ik * uiclies long, without any peouUsrlty of 

the wl, and with plain rufous brown, gray, and white col- 
01 s, the oiest, however, being glossy gieeuish blaik A 
similar species of the Indian archipelago is T. T 

mutata belongs to Madagascar, and there are altout a 
dozen othei species of thin beautiful and vairied genus, 
wmmo membuiB are found fiom Madagascar across Africa 
and India to < hina, Japan, the Malay peninsula, Java, hu* 
niatro, horneo, ami Flores. 

terpuck (t(*r'i>uk), w. [< Uuss. terjmltt Ht* u 
i*nHp; HO culled on account of the roughuess of 
the scales.] A fish of the family Vhmdfr (or 
//< laqrnnnmdw), as lii xagrumimuH Imjoccphnlu^ 
and H. ot lotpammuH. Str John Uu ha) dson. 
terra (tci'rf), n, [= P. fcrrc = Bp. ttora = Pg 
It. fcira, < L. frm/, earth, land, ground, soil; 
orig *tuba, ‘dry land,' akin to torrtre^ dry, or 
]>arch with heat, Gr. ripmaBat^ become dry: see 
thnnly and ef. fomwf.] Earth, or the earth: 
sonietnncB personified, Terra: used especially 

m various phrases (Latin and Italian) Terra 

alba (‘white eaiOi \ pipe-ciay — Terra a terrat. [=» 

ferrs fl terre *= ,Sn Urrra a tierra » It Urra a terra. 
close to the ground, lit *gioundtogiound.*] AnaitUlclni 
gait foi niei ly taught burst s in the inun ge or riding school 
It was a sliurt, Imlf-prancing, halMeapliue gait, the horse 
lifting himself alleinately upon the roio and hind feet, 
and going somewhat sidewise. It differed from curvets 
cliierly in that the horse did not step so high. It is miicli 
netted in the hdrse-market literatuie of uie scventeentli 
and eighteenth centuries. 

I rid tiist R Spanish Horse, a light Bay, called T.c Hn- 
perbe, a beautiful horse. He went In corvols for- 
wards backwards, sideways, . . . and went Terra a Terra 
Perfectly. The second Horne I Hid was another Spanish 
Horse, . . a Brown Hay with a White star in his Fore- 

head , no Horse ever went Terra a Terra like him, so just, 
and so easie , and for the Pirouette, etc 

Cavendieh (Earl of Newcastle X New Method of Dressing 
I Horses Preface 

Terra cariosa, tiiimii or rottenstone — Terra dl Si- 
ena. bee nenna —Terra Anna, Arm or solid earUi ; dry 
land, in ojiitosltion to water . mainland or continent, in 
oprrositloii Ui insular territtries — Terra incognita, an 
uiiKiiowii or unexplored region - Terra Japouca (Oa- 
pan earth 'X gnmhiei formerly supposed to^ a kind of 
i>aith from Japan Terra merlta, turmeric.— Terra 
nera(lt , ‘black eaith ), a native unctuous pigment, used 
by the ancient artists in fios( o, oil and teirpera painting. 
—Terra uobilist, an old nsmo for the diamond —Terra 
Orellana. Same os armm, 2 — Terra ponderosa. ba- 
rytes or heavy-spai.— Terra slftllata, or terra Lem- 
ni a, Lemnian earth See under Zeianfan,— Terra verde 
(It , ‘green earth’), either of two kinds of native green 
earth used ns pigments in painting, one obtained near 
Verona, tlie other in t'ypius The foimer which is very 
useful in landatapt lUiliiting in oil, is a siUcious earth 
(oloreil h) the piutoxid oi iron, of which it contains about 
20 per cent AQso terre verir 

terrace^ (terras), w. [Early moil. E. also terras, 
id I ran, larrasse; < ()J<\ let race, lerrasse, a ter- 
race, gallery, F. U ttasic,<. It ict raecia, terrazzo, 
aten-aco, ( Utra, < L Utra, earth, land: see 
Urra ] 1. A raihcd level tnc<*d with masonry 

or turf; an elevattul flat spiice: as, a gainlen 
ter) ace , also, a natural fonnul it>u of the ground 
resembling such a tcmic<‘. 

This is the tarraeee whore thy sweetheart tarries. 

Chapttum, May-Day, ill 3 

fast, list, they are come from hunting , stand by, close 
under this terrae 

B Jmean, Every Man out of his Humour, 11 1. 

Ttrrace*, flanked on either side by Jutting masonry, cut 
clear vignettes of olive hoary sloptB, with cypress-shad 
owed faiins in hollows of the hills 

J A Symonds Italy and Orecoe, p. 08 

2 . In gcoL, a strip of land, nearly level, extend- 
ing along tlie margin of the sea, a lake, or a river, 
and terminating on the sidi toward the water in 
a more or less abrupt descent ; a beach ; a raised 
beach. Also called in Bcotlaud a emse, and m 
parts of tho Fluted Btates where Spanish was 
lormerly spoken a )))esa, or meseta, Temoos are 
seen in many parts of the world, and vary greatly in width, 
height, and longitudliisl extent, as well as in the mode of 
their formation Marine temii es, or raised beaches, have 
usuallv been < auswl by the elevation of the land, the preex- 
isting beach having net n thus lifted above the action ot 
the water , and a new one formed at a lower level Raised 
beaches terraces, or ancient sea margins of this kind form 
conspicuous features in the coast topography of various re- 
gions as of Scandinavia, Scotland, and the l*aclflc coast of 
North and South America Siwuo river- and lake-terraces 
way have been lonned by the upheaval of the region where 
they occur , but a far mm e Import ant and general cause of 
their existence is the diminution of the amount of water 
flowing in tlie rivers or standing in thelakes— a phonoru- 
enon of which there at e abundant proofs all over the world, 
and the beginning «»f which riches back ce^nly into 
1 ertiai v times but how much further is not deflniteh 
known since the ge<dogical records of siieh change of clf 
mate could not be prosorvwl for an Indefliilte p^od, and 
very little is known in regarti to the position of rlve^ or 
bodies of water distinctly separated fr;oiii the oo^, at any 
remote getdogical jrerlod Karoly called a betteh. 

This stream runs on a hanging terraee, whlth in some 
nsrts is at least sixty feet above the Bamuw. 
parts IB ai Description of the East, TI. 1 128. 

8. A Street or row of lurusos runuing along the 
face or top of a slope : often applied arbitrarily, 


tdlTS fllios 

as a fancy name, to ordinary streets or ranges 
of houses. — 4. The flat roof of u house, as of 
Onental and Spanish houses. — 5t. A balcony, 
or opou gallery. 

There is a rowo of pretty little larraHses ot laylcm 
twixt every window. Coryat, ('ruditlck, I 218 

As touching open galleries and terracee, they wtie di 
vised by the Greekes, who weie wont to covti the(i lioiises 
with sucli. Holland, ti of Flhiy, xxxvi 

0, In marhle-xcorklng, a dofoctivo rjx)! in mai 
ble, wliicb, after beiiigeloaned out, h illlod with 
some artificial jireparation. Also U ) / anst . 

terrace^ (ter'ds), v. t; pret. an<l pp. foraad, 
ppr. tfrracing. [< terrace, i/.] To lorm into a 
terrace; furnish with a terrace. 

Meihinks the grove of Baal I see 
In terraced stages mount up high 

J)yrr,\o Aaron Hill 

terrace^ (ter'as), n. [Also terrass, ferrasst, tat - 
ract, Ui)r)H, tarras; = Ml), terras, tirus, D. trob, 
rubbish, bnclc-dust, = G. tarras, trass, < It. fer- 
a, rubble, rubbish, < Urra, earth: see fer- 
race^, Cf. tra<t^.] A variety of mortar used 
for pargeting and the like, and for lining kilns 
for pottery, 

*rhey [the kilns] plastered within with a reddish mortar 
or tarm. LetUr of 1077, in Jewitt’s Ceraniio Art^ I. 40. 

Tarraec, or Terrace, a coarse sort of plulster. or mortar, 
durable in the weather, chiefly used to lino nasons, cis- 
terns, wells, and other leservoire of water. 

Chatnbere, Cycloitasdla (ed. 1738) 

terra-cotta (ter'k-kot «. [= P. terre emte, < 
It, terra cotta, < L. ten a coeta, lit. baked earth : 
ter) a, earth: eocta, fern, of cactus, jip. of oo~ 
gwerc, cook, Dake : see cocf, coo/i.] 1. A hard 
pottery made for use as a building-material and 
for similar purposes, of much finer quabty and 
harder baked than brick ; in the usual accepta- 
tion of the term, all unglazed pottery, or any ar- 
ticle made of such pottery, it differs in color ac- 
cording to the ingredients employed The color is usually 
the saiue throughout the paste , but terra cotta Is made 
also with an enameled sui face, and even with a surface spe. 
daily colored without enamel Earthenware similar to 
this, but ftoin materials chosen and prepared with spe. 
dal care, is made in the form of artistic works, as bas 
reliefs, statuettes, etc. 

2. A work in terra-cotta, especially a viork 
of art: specifically applied to small figures 
(statuettes) or figurines in this matonal, which 
have held an important place in art both in an- 
cient and in modern times, and are of peculiar 



Tetrtt ciiUa. — A (»rt€ k Statuette from 1 .inngra. 4U1 century n c 

interest in the study of Greek art, which is pre- 
sented by them in a more popular and familiar 
light than is possible wltb works of greater pre- 
tensions. Boo Tanagrafiqnnne (under /r/wri/ic), 
and see also cut under JCtruscan. 

Grecian Antiquities, TerrorCottae, Bronzes, Vases, etc 
AUtetueum, No 3803, p. 202. 

terracoltliral ( ter-H-kul 'tur-al ) , «. [< terraevU 
fMre4'-<zi.] Of or pertaining to terraculture; 
agricultural. [Rare.] 

terraculture (ter'a-kul-tur), « . [Irreg. < L. ter- 
ra, earth, 4- cultura, culture.] (^iltivation of 
the earth; agriculture. [Rare] 
terra fillns (ter'e fil'i-us). [L. : temp, gen. of 
Utrra, earth; Jiltus, son.] 1. A person of ol»- 
soure birth or of low origin. — 2t. A scholar at 
the Univeisity t)f Oxford appointed to make 
jesting satirical speeches. He often indulged 
lu oousiderable license in his treatment of the 
authorities of the university. 



term fUins 

The aasembly now return’d to the Theater, where the 
TerrsefiUw (.the Univenitle Buffoone) entertain d the aa< 
ditorio with a twdUmg, abusive, sarcastioal rha]»so€Ue, most 
unliocoming the gtaviiy of the (Jnlvenitie 

JSvelipi, Diary, July 10, 1(J6» 

tdrrage^ (tor'aj), «. [< F. fern (< L. lerra)^ 
oarth, + -affc. Of. terngt .] A mound of earth, es- 
])efiaily a Hinall one, as in a liower-i>ot, in wliieh 
j)lants can be set for household decoration, 
terrage^ (tcr'aj), w. [Also tnrmge; < OF. ter- 
rdfjVj hold-rent, < terrr^ laud, soo htrra ] In 
old Eng. law, an exaction or fee paid to the 
owner of the land for some license, privilege, 
or exemption, such, for instance, as leave to 
dig or break the earth for a grave, or in sotting 
up a inai’ket or fair, or for freedom from service 
in tillage, or for iieing allowed an additional 
holding, etc. 

terrain (te-ran'), w. [Also sometimes terrane, 
< F. ftrrain, terttnn, ground, a piece of ground, 
soil, rock, = It. f^rreno, < L. terrenum, land, 
ground, prop, neiit. of tctrnnwt, consisting of 
earth, < tf rru, earth : see terra, tt rre»o.] A part 
of the earth's surface limited in extent; are^on, 
distri(‘i, or tract of land, either looked at in a 
general way or considered with reference to its 
fltiiess or use for some special purpose, as for 
a building-place or a battle-field: a term little 
used m Kiighsh except in translating from the 
French, and then witn the same meaning which 
it has in the original. Tho word ii^ however, aleo need 
In various idfomatlo exprowiiotia, in trauslatliig a iionibei 
of which the Eugllfh woni ground '* is nioet properly em- 
ploy ed as, “ gMgner du terravt,” to gain ground , ** perdre 
du titrain," to lose ground, favor, or credit , also with 
various metaphorical slgnifloations * as, “Stre lur son 
termifi," to have to do with, or to siieak of, that with 
which one li thoroughly familiar , “ sonder lo ierratn,'' 
examine the conditions, or look into the matter, etc As 
used by Prench geologists, the word terrain has a some- 
what vague meaning, and is usually limited by some qual- 
ifying term os, “(errasnde transition," **C«rrainpriraitff ’ 
This wt>rd was introtlucod into English geological litera- 
ture by the translator of Humboldt’s ** Essai Q^ognostique," 
whole it was used, as he remarks, because we have no 
word in the English language which will accurately ex 
press tfrratn as used in geology by the Erenuh *’ Also 
spelled (but rarely) terrane 

Rooks which alternate with each other, and which are 
found usually together, and which display tho same re- 
lations of position, constitute tho same formation , the 
union of several formations consittutea a geological seties 
or a district (terrain) , but the terms rocks, fonnatfona, 
and terraim are used as synonymous In many works on 
geognosy 

liumboldU (leognostioal F4UMy on the iluperpositlon of 
IRocks ^rans 2 

This term Iterrone] is uswl for any single rock or con- 
tinuous seriea of rocks of a region, whether the formation 
be stratified or not It is applied es]>ecially to metamor- 
phlc and igneous rocks, os a basaltic terrane, etc 

J 1) Dana, Man of Ge<»l (rev ed ), p 81 
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Ind. origin.] 1. One of several different fresh- 
water or tide-water t^ortoises of the family 
Emydidm; speoifloally, in the United States, 
the diamond-back, Malaelemmytt or Malaooclem^ 
mys palustnn, of the Atlantic ooaat from New 



nuunund backed Terruptn (Malarlemniys fatustru) 

York to Texas, famous among epicures. See 
diamond-liacked turtle (under atamoud-bacled), 
and MuIncJemmys. in trade use the sc'xes are dittin- 
guiahcil as hull and eow, and small ones as IMle butte and 
he(fere i cspectively Those under 5 or 6 inohes in total 
length of the under shell are termed euUinge, of which it 
takes from 18 to 24 or mure to make a “dosen " Those 
of 6 Inches and more are counts or eountere, of 12 to the 
dosen Only the ouws reach M to 7 inches in this mea- 
surement , these are known to dealers as full eounte, and 
are especially valuable becanse they usually contain eggs , 
the bmls ai e toogher as well as smaller, and of leas market 
value. 

2. Some other tortoise or turtle: as, tho ele- 
phant terrapm of the Galapagos. — 3. A dish 
made of the diamond-back. 

Terrapin is essentially a Philadelphia dish. Baltimore 
delights in It, Washington eats it. New York knows It, 
but in Philadelphia tt approaches a crime not to be pas- 
sionately fond of it. J. W. Porney, The Eplcim* 

Alligator tarrapllt BeeaU<pator.ecmip<n.---l)lamoild- 
tMteStad terrapm, the diamond-backed turtle See dm- 
tnttnd baek^ and def 1. — Eleplumt terraplll. See efc- 
phant tortmee, under torfo<M.---Mad-terrapin,sny mud- 
tiirtlo, as of the genus Cinoetemum [U S 1 Painted 
terrapin or tnrtle. Chryeemye pMa, of the Vnited States. 
See CAfvsetavt.— Pme-bazren terrapin, the gopher of 
the southern United States, Teetudo earvhna — Red-bel- 
Ued terrapin, Chryaemm rvJbntentne or Peeudnnye ru- 
nnea; the potter or red-fender. Bee cut under duler — 
Balt-mareh or aalt-watar terrapin, in the rnited 
States, one of several different Emydidm of salt or black- 
ish water, among them the diamond-back and slider See 
cut above, and cut under riuler — l^peckled terrapin. 


tnmttial 

The squeity, 

Terrefty, and sulphurelty 

Shall run together again, sad all be annuU’d. 

B. JoMon, Alchemist, iL L 

temlt (ter'ol), n, [Also terrella, tereUa; < NL. 
terreUa, dim. of L. terra, earth : see terra ] A 
spherical figure so placed that its poles, equa- 
tor, etc., correspond exactly to tnose of the 
earth, for showing magnetic deviations, etc. 
terrellat (te-reU^T, n. Same as terrel, 

1 was shew’d a pretty Terrella, describ'd with all f 
circles, and shewing all y« magnetic deviations 

Evdyn, Dianr, July 8, 1655. 

Terrell erase. A species of wild rye, or lyme- 
grass, Elymtte Vtrgtntcus, a coarse grMB, but 
found useful for forage in the southern United 
States: so named from a promoter of its use. 
terremotef (ter'e-mot), n. [ME., < OF. terre^ 
mote, < ML. terrse motue, earthquaJte : L. Urrte, 
gen. of terra, earth ; moius, movement, < morere, 
pp. niofgg, move : boo motion.'] An earthquake. 
All the halle qnoke. 

As it a terremale were Qawer, Conf. Amant., vi. 
terrexnotive (ter-e-mo'tiv), a. [< terremote + 
-tve.] C)f, pertaining to, characterized by, or 
causing motion of the earth’s surface; seismic. 
[Bare.] 

We may mark onr cycles by the greatest known par- 
oxysms of vulcanic and terremotive agency 

WheujeU, PhUos of Inductive Sciences. X. tiL I 4 

terrene^ (te-r§n'), and «• [= sp. Pg. It. ter- 
reno, < L. ierrenus, of, pertaining to, or consist- 
ing of earth (neut. Urrenum, land, ground: see 
torain), < terra, earth, land : soo terra,] I. a. 
Of or pertaining to the earth ; earthly ; terres- 
trial: as, substance. 

I huloue noght that terrene boo<ly sothlease 
(If lusty beute may liaue such richcaae. 

Bo raucho of swetneaso, so moohe of oonnyng. 

As in your gentll body In beryng. 

Eom qf Partenay (E. B T. R ), 1 417. 

Those thick vapours of terrene affections will be dia 
persed Jer Taylor, W urks (ed. 1885X I* 

I would teach him . . that Mamroonism was, not the 
csstMioe of his or of my station in (lod’s Universe, but the 
adseitltious excrescence of it , the gross, terrene, godless 
embodiment of it Carlyle 

IL «. 1. The earth. [Rare.] 

Ovei many a tract 

Of heaven they march d, and many a province wide, 
Tenfobl the length of this terrene Edton, l\ U, vi 78. 
2. The surface of the earth. [Recent.] 
terrene^t, n. Bee ternne, tureen, 
terrenelYt, adv, [ME. terrenly; < terrene^ + 
-ly'^ ] As regards lands. 


I Ilym make my proper enheritonr, 

For yut shall he no wnrthy terrenly 

Rom. qf Partenay (E. Fo T. 8.), 1. 5014 


the spotted turtle, Chelopue yuttatua, a small fresh-water 
tortoise of the United States, whose black canuiace baa 
round yellow spots.— Tellow-belUed terrapm, Peeu^ 
drmye eeabra, of southern parts of the United States, 
terrapin-farm (ter'a-pin-farm), n. A place 
where the diamond-back is cultivated. 


terramara (tep-a-ma'r|i), pi. terramare (-re). 

[< It, terra amara, bitter earth (a term used in 
the vicinity of Parma): terra, < L. t/rra, earth; 
amara, fern, of amaro,< L. aintirm, bitter.] Any 
stratum or deposit of earthy material contain- 
ing organic or mineral matter (such as bones or terrapin-paws (ter'a-pin-pAz), n. mug, and pi 
phosphates) in suflScient quantity to furnish a A pair of long-handled tongs used in catching 
valuable fertilizer ; hence, a deposit containing terrapin. [Chesapeake Bay.] 
prehistoric remains, as fragments of bones and * , 

^ttcry. cinders, etc., of similar character to the 
deposits called in northern Europe kttchen-mid- 
dene, Tliere are large numbers of these terramare on 
the plain traversed by the Via Emilia Ijetween the Po and 
the Apennlnoa , some of them are intermediate in char 
acter between the kitchen-middens of Denmark and the 


palaflttea of Hwiteerland. appearing to moik sites of aettle 
menta originally built on piles in shallow lakes (or perhaps 
on marshy gnmnd subject to frequent inuudatloiiX which 
have gradually become desiooatM while the stations con- 
tinued to be occupied. 

terrane, n. Bee terrain. 
terranean (tc-rA'nc-an), a. [< L. terra, earth, 
+ •an + -e-an (after suhterranean, mediter- 
ranean, etc.).] Being in tho earth; belonging 
to the earth, or occurring beneath tho surface 
of the earth. 

The great strain on the trolley wire which would be a 
necessary incident of terranean supply rendets such a 
system impracticable Eleet Rev (Amer.X XVIK. i 9. 

terraneona (te-r&'jic-us), a [< L. terra, earth, 
+ -an + -e-ous (after mhterraneous).] In bot,, 
growing on land. 

terrapenet, n. An obsolete variant of terrainn, 
Terrapenes (ter-a-pe'nSz), n. pi [NIa; see 
terrapm,] A subdivision of Emydea (which 
see), m which the pelvis is free, the neck bends 
in a vertical plane, and the head may ^ al- 
most completely retracted within the carapace. 
Huxley, The mtmp contains such genera as Bmye, (He- 
tudo. Chelydra, Cinoetemum, and Staurotyvue. The other 
subdivision of Emydea is Chdodinet. Ree cuts under 
OinoeUmwn, CiRuao. and terrapin. 
terrapin (ter'a-pm), n. [Formerly also iera- 
pin, terrapene, turptn; supposed to be of Amor. 


terraquean (te-i^^we-an), a. r< terraque-oue 
+ -an,] Torraqueoiis.’* [Raro.J 

Tills terraquean globe ManmUan'e May., Ill 471. 
terraqueous (te-ra'kwS-us), a, [< L. terra, 
earth, + aqua, water (see aqueous).] Ooiisist- 
iiig of land and water, as the globe or earth. 

I find butene thing that may give any Just offence and 
that is the Hypothesis of the TerraqueouM globe, where 
with I must confesse my self not to be latisfled 

Ray, in Letters of Eminent Men, II. 159. 

terrarf, w. Same as temer^. 
terrarium (tc-ra'ri-um), n,; pi. terrariums, ter- 
raria (-umz, -k). [< L. terra, earth : a word mod- 
eled on aqudhum.] A vivarium for land ani- 
mals; a place whore such animals are kept 
alive for study or observation. 

Herr Fisoher-Bigwart describes the ways of a snake, Tro- 
pldunotus tesaelatus, which he kept in his terrarium in 
Skirich. Sdenee, XV. 24. 

terras^t. n. An obsolete form of terrace'^, 
tmas"^ (te-rasO, Same as trass, 
terrasphere (terVsffir), n. [In-eg. < L. terra, 
earth, -4- Or. a^pa, sphere.] Same as tellurion. 
terrassa, n, Same as terrace^, 
torrent, V, t. Same as tar^, 
terre‘-*t, «. t [< F. torrer, < terre, earth: see 
terra. Of. inter, atter.] To strike to the earth. 

"Loe, heere my gags” (he tmn^d his gloue) ; 
**Thoa know'st the vtctur’s meed." 

Warner, Albion’s England, UL 128. 

terreenf (te-ren0» n. Bee tureen. 
terreltfl (te-re'i-ti), n. [< L. terra + -eAty,] 
Eartbiness. [Hare.] 


terrenlty (tc-ren'i-ti), n. [< terrene^ + -tfw.] 
The state or character of l>ciug terrene ; worid- 
ImesB. 

Being overcome . . debasea sU the spirits to a dull 
and low terrenity Peliham, Resolves. 

terreoUBf (ter'S-us), a, [» Bp. Pg. It. terreo, < 
L. (erreusj earthen, < terra, earth : see terra. Of. 
terrostby.] Earthy ; consisting of earth. 

According to the temper of the terreous parts at the bot- 
tom, variously begin iutumescenoies. 

Sir T. Sroume, Vulg. Brr. 

terre-plein (tar'plftfi), n. [F., < terre, earth, + 

f lein for plain, \eyo\,^t: see terra and plaint, ] 

. In fort, tho top, platform, or horizontal sur- 
face of a rampart, on which the cannon are 
placed.— -2. The plane of site or level surface 
around a field-work. 

terrestret, R. [ME., < OF. (and F.) terrestre » 
I’r. Bp. Pg. It. terrestre. < L. tefrestiis, of or be- 
longing to the earth, s terra, earth: see terra. 
Of. terrestriah] Terrestrial; earthly. 

Heere may ye se, and heerby may ys preve. 

That wyf is mannes helps and his contort, 

His Paradys Urrestre. and his disport 

Chaucer, Merchant's Tale, 1. 88 

terrestraitF (ter-es-trB'i-tl), n. Admixture of 
earth. 

Bolpbur itself . * . is not quite devoid of terrmtreUy. 

Boyle, Meohanloal Hypotheeea 

Terrefftres (te-res'trfiz), n. ph r NL., pi. of L. 
tcrrestrls, of or belon^ng to toe earth: see 
terrestre, terrestrial,] In omith,, one of three 
scries into which birds were formerly divided, 
eontainiug the rasorial and oursorul forms: 
contrasted with J^em and Jquaticse: more fol- 
ly called dees terrestres. 

terraitrial (te-res'tri-j^l), a, and n. [< ME. 
tsrrestriall, < OF. terrestrial, < L. terrestris, of or 
belou^g to the earth (see terrestre), *4- -aL] 
L a. 1. Of or pertaining to the earth; exist- 
ing on the earth : earthly : opposed to exkstiali 
as, terrestrial bodies; terreenw ttagnetism. 


termtrial 

Vnto mortall deth me to haue ye ehold, 

Eygfat «• a womau bom here natorall, 

A f^lnlne thyng, woman at al hoiirei^ 

To end of my day* hero ttrreglriaU, 

Horn, qf JPwrtniay (fi. E. T. 8 ), 1. 8622. 

There are alio eeleatlal bodleo^ and bodies terrutrial. 

1 Cor. rv. 40. 

i 2 . Bepresentiug or consisliog of the earth : aa, 
tk or the terrestrial globe. Bee globe, 4. 

What though, in iolemn sUenoe all 
Move round this dark, terrednal ball? 

Addison, Ode, The Spaolous Elrmament 

3 . Pertaining to the world or to the present 
«tate; aublimary; worldly; mundane. 

A genius bright and base, 

Of towering talents and torrutrud alma. 

Young, IVlght Thoughts, vl. 

4 , Pertaining to or consisting of land, as op- 
posed to water, or of earth. 

The tsrrottrkU aubstanoo, destitute of all llquoi. remain- 
«th alone ffidlawd, tr. of Plutarch, p 698 ^ . ..... ^ ^ 

I did not confine these obaenrationa to land, or Urre$- manner. 

irM parta of the globe, but extended them to the fluids " " " 

Woodward 
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The bracing air of the headland gives a torriUe appe- 
tite B. Taylor, LauUs of the Saracen, p. 20. 

Terrible infant, a nutsy, rough, pawionata or Incon- 
veniently outspoken child Ifor K. enfant Urrihie], 

Poor Keginald was not aualytlca), like certain pe- 
dantlculea who figure in story us children. He was a ver 
riide infant, not a horrible one. 

C Beade, Love me Little, 1 
wfism. 1. Terrific, fearful, fitgbtfiil, horrible, shocking, 
dire 

terriblenefiS (tor'i-bl-n«H), n. The character 
or slate of being terrible ; dreadfulness ; for- 
midableness; as, the terrtbleness of a sight. 

Having quite lust the way of noblenesa^ he strove to 
climb tu the height of terriblenege 


terriblizet (tor'i-bliz), v. i, [< terrible + 

To become terrible. [Kare.J 

Jtoth ('amps approach, their blondy rage doth rise, 
And even the face of Cowards terrmiu. 

SylveiUrr, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, IL, The Vooatton 


territorial 

described, < terrarius, of land ; see tei rin i.] Tn 
law : (a) Formerly, a collection of acknowledg- 
ments of the vassals or tenants of a lordship, 
including the rents and services they owed to 
the lord, etc. ib) In rawiem usage, a book or 
roll in which the lands of private persons or 
corporations are described oy their site, boun- 
daries, number of acres, etc. 

In the Exchequer there Is a frrmr of all the glebe lands 
In England, made alwut 11 Edward III. CotoM (Latham.) 

It (Doniuwlayl la a terrier of a gigantic manor, setting 
out the lands held in demesne by the lonl and the lands 
held by his tenants under him. ^ .r . 

S. A. hreeman, Norman CJonquest, V 4, 

Str P. Sidney, Arcadia, IL terrler'*t (t(^r'i- 6 r), Ji. [< ME. iarryour, tarrere. 


iarrer^ < OP. ternere, tameret tarterCf an auger, 
< * tarter (in pp. farrd, tar6), bore, < L. terebrare, 
bore : see terebrale.] A borer, auger, or wimble. 
Cotgrave. 

With tarrere or gymlet peroe ye vpward thy)Ipe 

Bdbeet Book (E. £. X o,), p 121. 


(a) In a manner to cause terror, dread, fright, or awe, tArrific (to-rif'ik), a. [= Sp. terrifico s= Pg. It. 

_ ' ^ ■¥ a .... ^ 


5. In jpodV.j living on the ground; confined to 
the grounci; not aquatic, arboreal, or afinal; 
terriooloUB. Spedfloally — (c) In ormfA, rasorlal or cur- 
aorial, belonging to the Terreetree. (b) In eoneh , air- 
breathing or pulrounate, as a snail or a slug, (e) Belong- 
ing to that division of isopods which contains the wood- 
lice, sow-bugs, or land-slaters. 

6 . iQ^of., lowing ou land, not aquatic; grow- 
ing in the ground, not on trees. - Tarwftelal 


terrijlco, < L. ihrtjivuH, causing terror, < terrere, 
frighten, tomty, ^~Jieu8,<.facerc, make.] Caus- 
ing terror; fitted to excite great fear or dread; 
dreadful; as, a teinjie storm. 

The serpent . . . with brsxen eyes 

And hauy mane terrific MUton, P. L., vll. 467. 

terrifleal (to-nf'i-kal), a. [< terrific 4* -«/.] 

In a ternflo 


Aoopa. 


See the nouna 
r. Mee thenntmeier. 

n 1 . An inhabitant of the earth. 

But Ifeav’n, that knows what all terratnali need, 
Beposo to night, and toll to day decreed. 

Fenton, in Pope's Odyssey, xix. 682 

2. pi ImooLi {a) A section of the class Arcs, 
■ (ft) The pulmonale gastropods. 


the Terrestre^. 

(c) A division of isopods, 
torrestrially (te-res^tn-al-i), adi\ 1. After a 
terrestrial or earthly manner. — 2 . In zotd.y in 

or on the ground ; on laud, not in water: as, to terricoUne (te-rik' 9 -lin), a. 
pupate terreatriaHy, as an insect. -/wc2.] Same as temcolouM. 

terrestriainesa (te-res'tri-al-nes), w. The state terricoloos (te-nk^■)-lll 8 ), n. [< LIa fernco/a, a 
. or clmraot(‘r of being terrestrial. Imp. l>ict dweller upon earth (see terrtcole), + -oms.J 1. 
terreatadfgt (te-res'tri-fi), v. t. [< L. terreetris, Terrestrial ; inhabit mg the ground ; not ajiuatic 
of the earth, + facere, make (see -/y).] To ro- or atirial , sj^cifieally, belonging to the Terrico- 
duce to earth, or to an earthly or mundane state. l », — 2. In ooL, same as frrncofc. 

Though we should affirm , . that heaven were but terriculanwntt, [= Pg. fe»T(Ctttoiwe»fo, tcr- 

fsarth ceiestlUed, and earth but heaven tm'4Mfr»rted yor, dread, < LL. lerrieulamtnium, somothing 

SirT Bwirne, Vulg. Err., Iv 1,^ ^^y ^jxcite terror, < L Prtucufuvi, also tcrrtcula, 

terreBtriona (te-res'tn-us), «. [< L. Homtdhmg to excite terror, < ierrere, frighten- 

of the earth (see ferrcAfrc), + -oaf*.] 1. Of or 

belonging to the earth or to land; ten'estrial. 

The reason of Klrcheroa may be added— that this varia- 
tion prooeetleib, not only from terreetnoue eralneiiMS and 
mogiietloal veins of the earth, laterally respecting the n««- 
die, but (rroral the different coagmentotioii of the earth 
dUposod antt> the poles, lying uiider the sea mid watem 


dreadful!}. 

When h« ariseth to shake femWy the earth. Isa. ii 21. 

(6) Violently ; exceedingly, greatly; very. [CJhlefly col- 
loq] 

The poor man squalled terrMy. 

Stesft, Gulliver’s Travels, 1. 2. 

TerrlcolSB (te-nk'o-le), n. pi [NL., pi. of L. aarriflcjil (to-nf'i-kal), a. 

/f'meoto, a dweller upon earth; see fcmco/r.] Terrific fltaro ] ’ 

1 . In cwtow , a division of dipterous insects. (te-n^'i-kal-i), adr. 

^tretUe A group of a^neln^, con- Jerribly; frightfully, 

taming the common earthworm and related terriflefQF(ter'i-fid-li), adr. In a terrified man- 
forms ; distinguished from Limicolse, 
tenicole (ter^-kol), a. L= tcrrieole s=s Bp. . ^ 
terricola = Pg. It. temeola, < LL. te 
dweller upon earth, < L. terra, earth, 

inhabit.] In ftof., growing on the ground ; rcro. inKute.*, — 

cially noting certain lichens. AUo tcrncolous, afraid; strike with fear; affect or fill 

terricohne. with terror; frighten; alarm. 

with respect to ierricvle species [of liohensL some prefer 
,,0.., ^ 

[< terncole 


When ye shall hear of wars and commotions, be not ter- 
Aed Lukexxi a 


nfied 


SCO terrihYe.^ A cause of terror; a terror. 

Many times such temeulameiUe may proce^ ^m nat- 
ural causes. Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 669 

With those and such-llke; either torments of opluIouM 
or tcmetilainente of expressions, do these new sort of 
nroachori sock to scaio and terrifle their silly s 

r M. ^ j_.. m.. # *1... *. itiu 


tor* Bp Gaudfrt, Tears of the Church, p 198. 


secta* 

\viu) 


This Is the head of him whose name only 
In former times did pilgrims Umfif 
Bunyan, Pilgrim's Progress, IL, Boubtlng Caslle. 
Girts, sent their water-jars to fill, 

Would come back pale, too terrified to err, 

Because they had hut seen him irom the hill 

WiUtam. Mome, Earthly Paradise, I. 844. 

2t. To make terrible. 

If the law, instead of aggravating and terrifyi^ fin, 
shall give out license, It foils itself eluton, 

■eSyn. L To scare, horrify, appal, daunt. See afraid 
torrigenoilS (te-rij'e-nus), a, [< L. temgena, 
one bora of the earth, < terra, earth, -4- •genua, 
produced; see -genous.^ Karth-born; produced 
by the earth. 

Terrigenous deposits In deep water near land. ^ ^ 

^ Nature, XXX. 84. 

TerrigenOllS metals, the metallic bases of the earth, at 
barium, aluminium, etc 


IjyUVlM / UmiAlAUly «#WIW«StS wsm^ ^ 

A cotton «■ 


rhten trrrter, a terrier4oj^ < ML. terrariua, of the 
earth (neut. terrarium, > OP. terrttr, the hole or 


'I he British capital (s at the gi 

lerrsxfrums portion of the globe. , .1 #• i:«,\ * 

OT P. Marsh, Locta. on Eng. Ung., Int„ p, 24. teixier^ 


2. Pertaining to the earth; being or living on 
the earth ; terrestrial. 

The nomenclature of Adam, which unto terreetrioue ani- 
mals assigned a name appropriate unto their natures 

r Browns, Vulg. Err , IlL 24. 


earth of a rjibbit or fox, a little hillock), < L. 
terra, earth, land; see terra, Cf. <*?rrwr2.] One 
of several breeds of dogs, typically small, ac- 


earth, < L. ftrra, earth: see terra.) 
earthenware vosHel, uRiially a covered jar, hsed 
for containing sonic fine comestible, and sold 
with its conWuts; ns, a ierrme of p&t4 de foie 


tive, and bardv, named from their propensity 
to dig or scrattih the ground in pursuit of their 
prey, and noted for their courage and the aeute- 
ncss of their senses. Terriers are of many s^ns, 
and occur In two loading forms, one of which is »haggy, 


tha Sfcva. and the other close haired, as the black-and- ^ ^ 

[T ThJy are much used to destroy raU, and tome are tei^. «• jj**® 


tan. They «« - - ^ 

•peolally trained to rat-klHIng as a sport 

The eager Dogs are cheer'd with claps and oryes, • . . 
And riTthe Earth rinw with thy 

Sidoeetsr, tr, of Dn Btirtas s Weeks, U., The Decay 

My tsrriere. 

As it appeart, have seised on the*o old foxes. 


Mamngsr, City Madam, 


[Obsolete or rare in both uses.] 
terret, tarrlt (ter'et, -it), n. [Origin obscure.] 

One of the round loops or rings on a harness- 
pad through which the driving-reins pass. See 
outs under hameaa and padrtree, 
tein-t«uuit,ter-taiiuit t 6 r'ten''ant), «. 
r< OV,»terre~tenaiit, < ierre, land, + UmaHt, hold- 
mg: see terra and iemnl"] In /air, one who is 
seized of or has the actual possession of land 
as the owner thereof; the occupant, 
tarre TBrta (t&r vttrt), [F.; terre, earth ; verte, 
fern, of ueri, green: see terra and vert,} Bame 
as terra vgr^ (which see, iindor terra).— Bnrat 
tsrw verte, an artists' color, obtained by heating the 
natural terra varta, changing It to a ^nsparent muddy 
brown, with UtUa or none of the original green 
malnii^ 

tarril^ (ter'i-bl), a, [< P. terrible 
terrible a» Pg, terrivel s» It. tembile, 
bUia, frightral, < terrere, frighten. Cf. 

Jl, That excites oims fitted to 
terror, fear, awe, or ^ead; awful; dreadful; 
formidable. 

Tsrr0ti as anatiny with banners. Osnt vL 10. 

Altogatliar It fa bnitioane] looks very teniMe and amas- 

|«ralMtr<ma«cprMdiii>. fl«ii»w.VoyM<».n.lU.^ uJriJi!* fter'Wt) n rPormerly also ffrrar; < 
8. XM6irive ; trwnendous ; «ev^ ; great . etrrier, a list of the n»mre 

«ha«y tqwd oollociulally : as, » terrible bore. OK < Ml,, terranni', »« In Urra- 

**" *”***” **''*"' rtiw titer, • book In which Iwidcd property is 


gres. 

Tables loaded witli terrenes, filigree, figures, and every- 
thing upon earth ^ Walpole, 

Specifically— 2. An earthen vessel for soup; a 
tureen (which 8(‘e). 

Instead of soup In a t hina terrene. It wouldbe a prc»per 
"proof to «rv« them up oM 1^, WL 


Terri^eis (tor-i-le'le), n. Same as Temtclana, 

Terrltelarla Ift'n-g .), ». v’- pi'-. < I'- 

terra, ground. + tela, web, + -aria^.} A divi- 
sion of spiders, incluiluig those which spin un- 
derground webs for their nests, as a tra}»-door 
snider. Tlio group contains all the tetrapncumomMis 
forms, and corresponds to the Mygalidr, or Iheraplioses. 



siisggy.~tw terrier. ^ 

variety of the Scotch terrier, 
ferrier.) 


g -Yorkshire terrier, a 
( 8 <*« also buU tiTusr, rat 


The territorial acquisitions of the East-Indis Company 
might be rendered another source of revenue 
** Adam Smith, W ealth of Nations, v 8. 

A Stan s tfvHtimal right gives no power to the ruler to 
slleiiatt* a pari of the territory In the way of barter or salq, 
.. w« don. In u«, , M. 



tmitorial 

d. Limited to a oertam district: as^ri^temay 
be personal or 8. [cap,'] Of orper- 

taining to one of the Territories of the United 
States: as^ a Tendtoruil governor; the TerriUh 
rml condition.^Terrltorial system, that aritem of 
ohuroh goTeniment in which the civil rulei of a country 
cacrotics aa a natural aud Inherent tight anpremaoy over 
the eccleaiaHtical aifaira of hia people It was developed 
in the writings of the German Jurist Christian Tboiuaiius 
(101)5-1788). 

tenitorlaliam (ter-i-to'ri-al-jzm), n. [< fern- 
form/ + -wfw.] The territorial system^ or the 
theoxy of church governtaent upon which it is 
basGcf. Compare coUegmltsMy e^copalism» 
territoriality (ter-i-to-ri-al'j-ti), w. [< territo- 
rial + Possession aud control of terri- 

tory. 

Scarcely less neoesaary to modem thought than the Idea 
of terrilonalUy as connected with the existenoe of a state 
is the Idea of contract as determinii^ the relations of In 
dividuals. W. WOmn, SUte, f 17. 

territorialize (ter-i-td'ri-al-lz), v, U ; pret. and 
pp. territonahsedy ppr. territorializing, [< ter- 
ntorial + -ize ] 1. To enlarge or extend by 
addition of territory. — 2. To reduce to the 
state of a territory. 

territorially (ter-i-td'ri-al-i), ado. In respect 
of territoiy ; as to territory, 
territoried (ter'i-t^rid), o. [< territory + -ed^,"] 
l^ossessed of territory: as, an extensively terri- 
toned domain. 

territory (ter'i-tp-ri), ; pi. territorwa (-riz). 
[< OF. territonef P. temioire = Sp. Pg. tern- 
tono r= It. temtoroi temioriOf < L. territonuMf 
the land around a town, a domain, district, ter- 
ritory, < terra^ earth: see terra.'] 1. The ex- 
tent or compass of land and the waters thereof 
within the bounds or belonging to the jurisdic- 
tion of any sovereign, state, city, or other body ; 
any separate tract of land as' belonnng to a 
stifte ; dominion ; sometimes, also, a oomain or 
piece of land belonging to an individnal. 

But if thou linger in my temtonea 

Longer than swiftest expedition 

Will give thee time to leave our royal court, 

By heaven ! my wrath ahall far exceed the love 
I ever bore my daughter or thyself 

Shak , T G of V., Ill 1. Idi. 

Those who live thus mewed up within their own con* 
traoted (errftoriet, and will not look abroad beyond the 
boundaries that chanca conceit, or laziness has set to their 
Inquiries. Lodbe, Goiiduot of the Understanding, | a. 

Gentlemen, I thought the deck of a Massachusetts ship 
was as much the terriUiry of Massachusetts as the floor on 
which we stand. Jgr n enwn, West Indian Emancipation. 

2, Any extensive tract, region, district, or do- 
main : as, an unexplored territory in Africa. 

From hence being brought to a aubterranean temJUme 
of cellasa, the courteoua Imuv wade ua taate a variety of 
excellent wines, Eadyn, Diary, May 21, 1C45 

3. Ipap,] In the United States, an organized di- 
vision of the country, not admitted to the com- 
plete rights of Statehood (see state^ 13). lu go>- 
emment is conducted by a governor, Judges, and other 
officers appointed from Washington, aided by a Territorial 
legislature. Each Territory seDds one delegate to Congress, 
who has a voice on Territorial matters, but cannot vote 
Territories are formed by act of Conin'^ When a Ter- 
ritory has sufficient population to entitle it to one repre- 
aeotatlve in the National House of Bepreaentatlves, it is 
uaoally admitted by act of Congress to the Union as a 
State. N early all the States (except the original thirteen) 
have passed through the Territorial omidition. There are 
now (1806) three organised Tenritories — New Mexlio, 
Arisons, and Oklihonui ; ami there are also two nnorgan- 
ized Territories — the IndlaTi Territory and Alaska. Sev- 
eral flountnee of Spanish America have a system of Terri- 
tories analogous to that of the United States. 

The terrUory is an infant states dependent only till it is 
able to walk 1^ itself 

S. A. Fraemant Amer. Leets., p. 851. 

The nation has never regretted delay in erecting a Ur- 
rUory into a state Tha Eation, Jen. ^ 1880. 

OtU territory, in phyaM., the range of extra- 

oellalar substance supposed to he influenced by etch in- 
dividual cell tA any tissue Virehow —TeurtUU^ Of A 
jttdgo. In SeoU lawt the district over which a Ji^e*s Ju- 
risdrotlon extends In causes and in Judicial acta proper to 
him, and beyond which he has no Judicial authority. «>SyXL 
1 and S. Quarter, province. 

terror (tor 'or), n. [Formerly also terrour; < F. 
terreur =b Pr. hJp. Pg. terror zs It. terrore^ < L. 
terror, ^at fear, dread, terror, < ierrerey put in 
fear, fi^hten, make afraid.] 1. Extreme fear 
or fright; violent dread. 

The sword without and terror within. Dent xxxiL 85. 
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Bulan an not a te rror to good works, but to the ofil. 

Bom. zilL & 

There la no terror, Cassius, in your threats. 

gte».,J.C.,lT. 8.86. 
That bright boy you noticed in my dasa who was a ter- 
ror six months ago. will no doubt be in the Cite Oonncll 
In a few years. Bwprr'a Mag., LXXVIII m. 

ling Qftanom. See Kngi.—Beign of Terror, in 
Mst , ihat^riod of the first Bevolutlon during which the 
country was under the sway oi a faction wlio made the ex- 
eoutiou of persons of all ages, sexes, and conditions who 
were oonsidered obnoxious to their measnrus one of the 
cardinal principles of their government This period may 
be said to have o^un in March, 1798, h hen the revolution- 
ary tribunal waa appointed, and to have ended in J uly , 1794, 
with the overthrow of Bobespierre and his asaooiatea Also 
called Tha Tarror «ByiL L Apprahenawn, Fright, etc. See 
otomi. 

torrorf (ter'pr), r. t, [< terror, n.] To fill with 
terror. [Hare.] 

They, tarror’d with those words, demand his name. 

Haywood, Hierarchy of Angela, p 515. 

terror-breathing (ter'pr-brS^THing), a. In- 
spiring terror; terrifying. [Rare.] 

Through the stem throat of Urror-braatkbng war. 

Drayton, Mortimer to Queen Isabel. 

terror-hannted (ter'pr-han'^ted), a. Haunted 
with terror; subject to visitations of extreme 
fear. [Rare.] 

Till at length the lays they chanted 
Beached the chamber terror hauntad 

Longfattow, Norman Baron. 

terrorisation, terrorise, etc. See ferronzatkm, 
etc. 

terrorism (ter'pr-izm), n. [= F. terrorieme =s 
bj). Pg. It. terrornmo; as terror + -tew.] Resort 
to terror! zing methods as a means of coercion, 
or the state of fear and submission produoea 
by the prevalence of such methods. 

I^t the injury inflicted under this tarrorUm be appre- 
ciated, and full compensation awarded on the district by 
the Judge of Assize or at ('ounty Ck>art, and the barbarism 
will die out. Fortnightly Eat., N. S , XL. 2ia 

terrorist (ter'gr-ht), n. [ss P. terroriete sr Sp. 
Pg. terror lata; as terror + -wf.] One who fa- 
vors or uses terrorizixm methods for the accom- 
plishment of some object, as for coercing a 
government or a eommuuity into the adoption 
of or submission to a certain course ; one who 


twrtftMi 

tanroitt7t.fl. [< ^terrmm (< P. imms m ?f. 
terro9f < L. temmOf full of eartliy earthy, < 
terra, earth: see tdrra, and ef. ierretm) 4* -tey.] 
Earthiness, 

Bhenlsh wine . . . hath fewer dregs end lets tmuHy 
[read terrotetyj orjnon earthUneae than the CSered wine 
neth. IT Turner (Arber'e Bug. Qanwr^ XL 114). 

terry (ter'i), n. [Ori^ obeoure.l 1« A tex- 
tile faMo of wool or tmk, woven liae velvet, but 
with the loops uncut. 

The furniture was in green terry, the carp^ a harsh, 
brilliant tapeetiy. Mowaut, Annie allbom, xl. 

2. In rope-making, an open reel. Xl, B, Knigki, 
—Terry popUn. see popUn.—fmf vilvit^ unout 
velvet ' 

Temanetlis (ter'sangk'tns), n. [< L« ter, thrice 
(see ter), 4> ennetue, holy (see eaint): so called 
because it begins with the word ^aneteur, said 
thrice.] Same as Sanctue. 

terso^ (ters), a. [ss Sp. Pg. It. tereo, < L. ter- 
sue, wiped off, clean, neat, pure, pp. of tergere, 
" “ ‘ ” olish,** ’ 


wipe, rub off, wipe dry, ^ish.] 
rubb^; appearing as u wip^ 
smooth. 


If, Wiped; 
or rubbed; 


practises terrorism. SpeciflesUy- (a) An agent or 

pfurtlzan of the revolutionary tribunal dnrii 

of Terror In France. 


TltonMUids of thoee hell-hounds called tarmriata, whom 
tlu'y had nhut up in prison on their last revolution as the 
satellites of tyranny, are let loose on the people. 

Surka, A Regicide Peace, iv. 
(6) In RussiiL a member of a political party whoae pumuse 
is to demoralize the government by terror. See nihmam, 
4(6) 

Whether such wrompi and cruelties are adequate to ex- 
<'use the violent measures at retaliation adopted by tlie 
tarronata Is a question to which different answers may be 
given by different people 

0 Kannan, The Century, XXXV. 755. 

terrorist i c (ter-p-ris'tik), a. [< terroriet + -te.] 
Of or pertaining to terrorists. 

TarrorUtie activity, in the shape of bomb-throwing and 
assassination. Tha Cantmy, XXXV. 5a 

terrorization (ter^or-i-zft'shgn ), n, [< terrorize 
+ -ation.] The act of terroririog, or the state 
of being terrorized. Also spelled terrorieation. 
terrorize (ter'gr-iz), v, t. ; pret. and pp. terror- 
ized, ppr. terrorizing. [=# F. terrorieer = Pg. 
terrorizar; as terror + -tee.] To fill with ter- 
ror; control or coerce by terror; terrify; appal. 
Also spelled terroriee. 

Secret organiwtlons, whleh control and tarrorita a dis- 
trict until overthrown by iaroo, 

Tha Cawtwy, XXXVL 840. 
The people are UrrorUad by sots of cruelty and violence 
which they dare not resisi Edinburgh Eat., CLXIIJ. 507. 

terrorizer (ter^pr-l-zbr), n. One who terrorizes. 
Also spelled terrorieer. 

Chirtohakoff, Ignatieff, and other Panalavonlo terrortews 
of the Germans. Loiea, Biamarck, 11. 152. 

torrorless (ter'pr-les), a. [< terror + -leae.] 

1. Free from terror. 

How calm and sweet the victories of Ufa 
How Urrortaaa the triumph of the grave f 

^ ^ * BWteF, Queen Mab, Vi 

2. Harmless. [Bare.] 

Some human memories and tearful lore 
Bender him tarroHaaa; , . . dread him not! 

Pot, Silenoa 

texTer-amitten (ter'Qivsmit'n), a. Smitten or 
stricken with terror; terrified. 
tEmE-Mlakkinx, tenror-fftnidc (ter'piHitrik^n, 
ter^^-fftmk), n. a. Stricken wltii terror ; terri- 

Pantliig with terror, from the bed he leapt. fiadf aimallM. 

Wmiatn korrta, Earthly ParaiUse, 1 888. tarrOTHrtdto (ter'pr-etr!10> 8, i. To Smite or 

overcome with terror. [Bare.] 

He hath hatead hia aubornar, te rroMtruek htm. 

Btesana la. a 


Amaze, 

Be zora and tarrour aels*d the rebel host 

jrirten,P.L.,Ti 047 . 


2. A person or thing that terrifies or strikes 
with terror: a cause of dread or extreme fear : 
often need in hnmorous exaggeration. 


Many stones also, both precious and vulgar, although 
tersB aud amooth, have not this power attractive. 

SUT. Bravma, Vulg. Brr., U. 4. 

2t. Befined; accomplished; polished: said of 
persons. 

Tour polite and taraa gaUanta. Mamagar. 

3. Fr^ from superfluity; neatlvor elegantly 
compact or concise ; neat; conofse. 

In eight taraa lines has Pbisdrus told 
(So fragal were the bardz of old) 

A tale of goats ; and clos’d with graoe 
Plan, moral, all, in that short space. 

IF. WkUahaad, The Goat’s Beard, 
terze^, tt. See terce. 

tersely (ters'U), adv, it. In an accomplished 
manner. 

FMtldloua Brisk, a neat, spruce, affecting oouriler, . . . 
speaks good remnants, . . swears Uraaty and with va- 
riety. B Jonaon, Bveiy Man out of his Humour 

2. In a terse manner; neatly; compactly; con- 
cisely. 

terseness (tf^rs'nes), n. 1. The state or prop- 
erty of being terse; neatness of style; eoin- 
pactness; conciseness; brevity. 

Under Geoige the First, the monotonous smooUinaas of 
Byron's verslflcation and the terwuMMs of his expression 
would have made Pope himself envious 

Mawttulay, Moore’s Byron. 

2. Bhoitness. [Rare.] 

The cylindricsl figure of the mole, as well as the com- 
pactness of its form, arising from the Uraanaaa at its 
limbs, proportionally lessens Its labour. 

Palay, Nat Theol., xv. 

tsrsion (Ur'shQn), n. [< L. tergere, pp. teratis, 
wipe.] Theaotof wiping or rubbing; Motion; 
cleaning. 

He (Boyle] found also that beat and teiirion(or the olean- 
liig or wiping of any body) increased its suaceptibiltiy of 
[eiwtrioj eioitatten. Bneya JMk, VIXL 8, 

tar-tenaat, n. See terre-tenant. 
tsrttal (tAr'shgl), a. and n, [< L. ^tertUdie, < ter- 
fftfg, third: see teree.] I. a. Of the third ranker 
row among the flight-feathers of a bird’s wing; 
tertiary, as a qniU-feather. 

IL a. A terti ary flight-feather; one of the 
penniB, or lar^ feathers, of abird’s wing of the 
third set, winch grow on the elbow or upper 
arm ; one of the tertiaries. The word was Intended 
to sQralfy only the third set of flight-feathers, In the same 
reUtton to the humerus that the secondaries bear to the 
uliia,and the primaries to the manus; but in practice two 
or three of the innermost secondaries are ciuled tcrilale 
when in any way distingnished from the rest. Alsoteffterg^ 
tertiary /aather. See outs tinder Mrffi and aaeart, n., 6. 

The two or three longer Innermost true ssooudaHea 
growing upon the very elbow, are often Incorrectly mOled 
terftete, especlslly when dletingiiisbed by aiaa shapa or 
color from the rest of theseconaaries, 

Oauaa, Key to H. A. Blrito, P. 118, 

tertian (t^r'shfu), a, and a. [1. a. < ME. ter- 
(ian, < L. tertianng, the third (day), < terltete, 
third: see teree, H, a, < MB. terotan, tereiane, 
< OF. tertiane m 8p. terekma m Fg. iergHap i 
L. tertiana (sc.^hhrte), a tertian fever, fem. of 
terUanne, of tha third (day): sea L] t. 6. Oc- 
onnlng avoiy second day: as, a terikm fwEt, 

If It daX^dar wel leys a grote 
Tbit ye ibul have a fevers iMolmM. 

Ckaueer, Niiit*i Brfeel^ Tilsit. 18B 

jQ;, a. *1. A favw or other dlsaash vrboaa 
paroxytons ratm after a period of two dxys* 
or on the ^rd day, reelming both days of 
eottseeutiveocettrrance; an Intimlttaiit whoso 
paroxysnm ooetw liter ittterrals of slitevt for^ 
eii^hOYtri. 



Bgr^ » fctdilo «fr«r to IM^ to bt <md tium 
M t0^ . , htwlwtopwfiflnpono 

iuot than i^n Ita flrtt inaiunaUraa. 

Taifhr, Woita (ed. 1886X 1. 110. 
8. In oratm^ldingf a stop oonsiating of a 
tieioe anaa1ju4gQtootnbin«d.---df. A measure 
of 84 gallons, the third part of a tun. Statute 
of Banrg F/.— 4. A curve of the third order. 
fBare.} 

tertiary (ttr'shl-^ri), a, and ». [» F. ierttaire 
ss Sp. terooro « Fg. terceiro = It. tereiano, < 
L. tertiariuOf containing a third part, < tertiue, 
third : see torUan.J I, a, 1. Of the tliird order, 
ranh, or formation; third.— 2. [Usually cap.] 
In ffeoLf of, pertaining to, or occurring In the 
Tertiary. Bee 11. (a). 

In a word, In proportion aa the age of a tertiary forma- 
tion to more modem, ao also la the reaemblance greater 
of Ita foaall ahella to the teataoeoua fanna of the actual 
■eaa. Lyett, momenta of Geology (lat ed , 1888), p. 288. 

3. In onUth.f same as terttal: distinguished 
from eooondary and from primary. See cuts 
under Wrrfl and covert^ n., 8.-4. [cap, or ?. c.] 
gsltmging or pertaining to the Tertiarios. See 

Guido bniiad him (Dante] with dne care In a atone ura 
in the bnrylng ground of the Kranclacana, who lored him, 
and In whoae UrtUnry habit he waa ahronded in the an- 
preme hour. N. and Q., 7th aer., XI. 289. 

Tertlai 7 ,aleOliOL ^See ahoM, 8.-~Terttai7 color, a 
oolorprodnoed by the mixture of two aeoondary colors, 
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tert^te (tSr^shJ^lt), e. t,j pret, and pp. terti- 
afed, ppr. tertiaUng, [< L. terUatue^ pp. of <er- 
narcf do every third day, do for the third time, 
< tertim, third: see toroe.] 1. To do for the 
third time. Johneon,^2, In gun,^ to examine, 
as a piece of artillery, or the thiohness of its 
metal, to test its strength. This is usually 
done with a pair of caliper compasses. 

To t^rUate a piece at ordnance la to examine the thick- 
neu of the metal. In order to Judge of Ita strength, the 
position of the trunnions, etc. WUheim, M IL Diet 

tertilimqtLid(t6r^sbi-umkwid). [L.: terHum^ 
neut. of tertiUM^ third; guutf something, some- 
what, iieut. of indef. pronoun guto, somebody: 
see whatf icho.] 1. ^mething neither mind 
nor matter : especially, an idea regarded as not 
a mere modification of the mind nor a pnrely 
external thing in itself. Hence — 2. Some- 
thing mediating between essentially opposite 
things. 

tertium sal (t^r'shi-um sal). [L.: tertium^ 
neut. of tertiuSf third; saf, salt.] Jnoldehem,. 
a neutral salt, as being the prodnot of an acid 
and an alkali, making a third substance differ- 
ent from either. 

Tertallianism (t^r-tul'van-lzm), n. The doc- 
trine and discipline of ihe TortulUanists, in- 
volving special rigor as to absolution of peni- 
tents, opposition to second marriages, etc. 


or third in order or succession. Specifically 
(a) im.] In g»ol , that part of the cerlea of geological 
formatJona which Ilea above the Meaoaoio or Secondary 
and b^w the Quaternary; the **C»noaolo’‘ of some au- 
thora, while othera Include in this dlvUion Inith Tertiary 
and Quatemarr. The term Tertiary belotiga to an early 
period In the htotory of geology, the entire aerlea having 
been divided Into Primary, Secondary, and Tertiary. The 
term trannittan waa afterward intoodnoed (see tratmtion), 
and QuaUmary atlU later: but the Quaternary haa been 
oontioered by tome aa beinff rather a aubdl vision of the 
Tertiary, ainoe It aeema to have been of relatively abort 
duration, and not anywhere preceded by any break to 
be compared in importanoe with that which in various 
regions charaoteriaea the passage from Meaoauic to Ter- 
tli^. The Tertiary waa divided by Lyell into three maps 
or asmtemiL the baais of thii olaMlfloation being the p^* 
oentagecd living apeolea of MoUuaea in each jmup , these 
divlfiona were dealgnated by him aa the £k>oene. Mio- 
cene, and Fliooene, to which a fourth was addod later 
by Beyrleh, namely the Oltgooeiie, intercalated between 
the Booene and Miocene. Irois scheme of subdivision is 
atUl aooepted as oonTcnleut and philosophical, although 
strict regard to not paid to the precise pt^ntages of liv- 
ing apectea indlcatea by lyelL The subdl visions of these 
larger divWona which nave been found neoeaaary in dif- 
ferent regloni vary oonalderably in number and charac- 
ter. The break between the Cretaoeons and the Tertiary 
In northwestern Europe to, on the whole, very marked in 
oharaeter; in varloua other parts of the world It is much 
lesa apparent The more important and striking features 
of the Ttttiary may be veiy oonoiaely summed up aa fol- 
lows : evidenoa of me greatly increasing importance of the 
surface of the land aa compared with tiut of the water, aa 
shown by the local and detrital character, and the small 
and rapidly Ttrylng thiokneaa, of the deposits, together 
with the rapidly Increasing development of a land fauna 
and -floim; the uplifting or the grw mountain chains of 

I raised to 

^ x-level, the 

almost entlM dtoappeartnoe of many of those forms of 
animal life whi<di were prominent during the Meaoaoic 
epoch, •• of the oaphalopoda the gigantfo reptneii, and 
eapeotoUy the development or the Jrammaffe in ever-in- 

ling numbers and divenlty of type, the very much 

niued importanoe both as respeete nurobera and 
alee of many or thoae foma of vegetable life which were 
most promlmt in pre-Tertiary tiroea, snoh as the fema, 


Tertnllianist (t^-tul'yan-ist), n. [< TerhUhan 
(LL. TertulUanus) + -wf.] A member of a 
branch of the African Montanists, of the third 
and fourth oenturios, holding to the doctrines 
of Moutanism an ratified by Tertullian. Tlie 
divergence of the Tertulltanlats from orthodoxy seems to 
have been much less marked than that of the original 
Asiatic Montanists They called themselves **Fnenmat- 
ics,“ or spiritual men, and the Catholics *'Fqrohloi,** nat- 
ural or sensual men. 

temndtlfl (te-run'shi-us), pi. teruncii (-i). 
[L., three twelfths of an an (see os^), hence 
a trifle, < for, three times, thnoe, + totda, the 
twelfth part of anything: see ounce^,'] An an- 
cient Roman coin, being the fourth part of the 
as, and weighing 3 ounces. 

teni*tero (ter'(i-ter'6), n, [H. Amer.; imitative 
of the hird^s note.] The Cayenne lapwing, 


TaiiihrlA 

The lawe and peace he kepte^ and oonaerued, 

Whleh him vpheld, that ho waa neuer ouer Censed. 

J, Hordynot Chron. of Eng. (ed. Ellto, 1812X P> 75. 
2. To turn down or hack; roll or fold over, 
tervae, v. See tervy, 

terry (tdr'vi), v, i, [Also terree, turvee^ tarvy. 
Of. fefi^.] To struggle ; kick or tumble about, 
as to get free. BmUweU, [Prov. Eng.] 
terytt Middle English spelling of feary, 
tdrsa-rima (ter' ts^re'mfl), n, [< It. tersa rima r 
terza^ fern, of terzo^ third; wm, rime: see force 
and rmc^.] A form of verse in iambic rhythm 
used by the early Italian poets, in it Uie lines con- 
sist of ten or eleven syllahlea, and are arranged in sets of 
three that are closely connected The middle line of the 
first tiercel rimes with the first and third lines of the second 
tieicet, the middle line of the second tiercel rimes with 
the first and third lines of the third tiercet, and so on 
At the end of the poem or canto there to an extra line 
which has the same rime aa the middle line of the preced- 
ing tietcet In this form of verse Dante's **Dlvina Corn- 
media " is written The moat conspicuous example of ita 
use In English literature is Byron’s "Propheqr of Dante.” 

terzetto (ter-tsot'd), n, [It., < terzOf third: sec 
fercc.] lu mueiCy a composition for three voices; 
a vocal trio. 

tesa (te'xii), n. Boe teeea. 
tez^enite (tesh'en-it), n. [< Teivcken, a town 
in Austrian Silesia, + -»fe2,] The name ^ven 
by Hohenegger to certain eruptive rooks mter- 
ealated andiutrusive in the (iretaceous on the 
borders of Silesia and Moravia, and which have 
been the subject of discussion among geologists 
since 1821. Tschermak described them in 1866, and oon- 
aidered them aa belonging to two qnlte diflerent groups, 
one of which included roexs identical with or analogona to 
the pioritea, while for the other he adopted Hohvnegger'a 


name. The latter gronp (the teschenftes of Taobenui^ 
have again been dirided by Boeenbusoh, who refers a part 
of them to the diabeses, while the oGier portion Is consid- 



ered by him to have been originally essentially a mixture 
of plagloclase and nephelin, bnt now greatly altered and 
accompanied by various accessory eonstitnenta. Bocks 
of somewhat similar character have been described from 
various other regions, as from the Caucasus and Fortumd, 
and have been supplied to consist in part of nepheUn 
The question of the composition of the tmmhenltes still re- 
mains obscure, since one of the latest investigators (Bohr- 
bach) maintains that none of the rooka described under 
tliat name contains nrohelin. 

tesho-lama (tesh'o-lil'mii), n. [Tibetan.! One 
of the two lama-popes of the Buddhists of Tibet 
and Mongolia, each of whom is supreme in his 
own district, the other being the dalai-lama, 
who, though nominally his euual, is really the 
more powerful. Also called oogao-iama. See 
dalai4ama, 

Tesla (te'si-^), n. [NL. (Hodgson, 1837), from 
a Nepaulese name, j A generic name under 
which Hodgson originally, and after him other 
writers, described several small wren-like birds 
of India, later determined to represent different 
genera and conventionally referred to the 71- 
mehida, Hodgson in 1841 proposed to replace the name 
Teeia by Anura, which, however, being pret»coopled, waa 
by him in 1846 changed to Pnotpyya; and at the same 
time he proposed a new geneilc name Oligura for some oC 
the birds be had before called Tetia. The result Is that (a) 
some authora discard Tetia, and separate ita species into 
the two genera Pnofpyya and Oligura, while (e) most au- 
thors use Tetia for the spooles of Oligura, an^ut there 
the other birds which had l>et>n called Tetia, The speotoa 
of Tetia in sense (6) are .S in number — T. eattaneieoronata. 


diminiUMd importanoe both as respeets numbers and 

— — 

the tooopodM^ &iaoywKls, and the dev^pment of mod 
wn lorsit vagetotloii, In which the dioo^ledonous anf^- 
•perms pliy • very Important part ; the aonal distribution 
of life and ei^ato ; the evidence, furnished In abundance 
in various parts of the world, of a marked dimlnntion In 
tfeaMNSMtare golw <ni through Tertiary times, the proof 
whhdL If heipui birfore the Tertiary, could only be 
taiuedirith great diaeuUy, If at all, owing to the smril 
rMaMve importanoe of the latMUreas; and, flnsUy. the 
man upon the earth, an event which took 
Vuiee, so far ia to Imm from present available eylderK^ 
some thna before fee rtoseof tne Pliocene. See also Pori- 

hetwejm the WOiM mtd Soolototer, and mem^bere were re- 
qtUied todNii more aoboriy, fast more strictly, pray m(^ 
MSttlaily, hour nrnm oMtelrMiiisnQy, and praottoe wwks 

tho oa aiap ii wai followed by various other monastic 
nodloti 

Oftetd Si Ibgimto had, and ol necesMiy, Its Terfi- 
latta CJhristtonIty, lx. 
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Teru-t«ro {,BtUm0pteru3, ceyeHneHaiM\ 

or spur-winged plover, VatwUu^ or Bclonopterus 
cayennensMf a South Amencaa bird of the plov- 
er kind. It resemblos the common pewit, but to easily 
distinguished. Ihe wings are spurred, and there is a mi- 
note hollnx The back and wings are resplendent with 
metallic iridescence of violet-green and bronxe ; the breast 
is black , the lining of the wings is white; the head is 
crested Imring inoubation it attempts to lead enemies 
away from its nest by feigning to be wounded, like many 
otlier birda The eggs are esteemed a delioaoy. Its wild 
and weird notes often disturb the stillness of the pampas, 
tenretf v* termen^ < AS. *t}(rfian, 

in comp, getyrfan (» OHQ. zerhen)^ fall. Cf. 
loree, tervy ^ t^syturvy. Also in comp, overterve, 
ME. over fervent used awkwardly in on© passage 
with ioppe preceding, as if ^top-ovet'terve (an ex- 
pression appar. connected with the later 
ferry, now i^yturvy, q. v.). Cf. tervy, fir/e.] 
I, tnfrans. To fall ; he thrown down. 

And I sohal crye liatfol kyng. 

Ilk man hane as the seme, 

Th« rlBt schul ryso to lyche reynynge, 

Truyt and tregot to belle sehai tores. 

^ Holy Hood (ed. Mowls), p. *07. 

n. trane, 1. To dash down: oast; throw; in 
composition with otw, to overthrow ; overturn. 

So dred they hym, they durst no thing oner toms 
Againe his lawe peaca 

J, Having, Oiron. of Eng. (ed. SUto, 1S1*X P- 47. 



rtste (Oltgure) taUamitnrenata 

T, oyanmvenltrit, and T tupetrUiarit ; (h(w belong to the* 
eastern Himalayan region and southward. Compare the 
figure here given with that under Pnoepyga, 
teiMMUraoe (tes-^rft'sfi), n, [< Or. rhaapec,, four, 
+ aicff, a pointj A tetrahedral summit. 
tasaanMleoad (teB'ft-r»-dok'ad), w. [< Or. rio~ 
oopet', four (seo/otir), + the num- 

ber ten: see tiaoad.] A group of fourteen in- 
dividuals; an aggregate of fourteen. Farrar. 
tMsamcmIeeaSBilron (tes-^r©8-§-dek-a-h6'- 
drqn), n. [LQr. reoeapeoKai6zK&e6pw, < Or. tpo-- 
eapeoKoldcita, fbnrteen (see fourteen), + Hpa, 
base or face of a polyhedron.] A solid having 
fourteen faces. The oubootahedron, the truncated 
ootahedron, and the truncated cube are examples of such 
bodies. See AroMmedean tM, under ArtHmtdoan 
Teosaria (te-sfl'ri-|), n. [XL. (Buis and Pa- 
vdi, 1724), named after L. Teamri, professor 



TetMkrUk 

of botany at Ancona.] A genus of composite 
plants* of the tribe JnuloMf^ie and subtribe Plu- 
cheiMa, It la diitinguiahed from the related genoa 
JHuehta by hoary or aflky and ahrubby atema bearing 
small oymoae oroorymboae heads with an ovoid involuere 
of two kinds of bracts, the outer somewhat woolly, the 
inner eoarious and often shining. The 0 species are all 
American, and chiefly of temperate or mountainous parts 
of the west coast from Chill to California. They resemble 
apeoiea of Onaphdliwn or tlfe-everlastlng in their frequent 
white-woolly clothing, their leaves are alternate entire 
and toothed, their flowers are purplish and amall, and 
are smnetimes very nnmeroua Hee amnr-wood. 
tesselodt, n. Bee tesseUed. 

For the wall gUsiertMl with red marble and pargeting of 
divers colours, yea all the house was paved with oheoser 
and Uf$mitd worke. KnoUen't flitt TurktilflOS). (/fom.) 

tessella (te-sel'tt), «. ; pi. tesaella (-€). [< L. 
tesHcUa^ a small square stone, dim. of tesaerat a 
square, tessera * see tesaera.'} 8ame as teaaera, 
teasellar (tes'e-lflr), a, [< hh, tesaaUariuSf one 
who makes tessellsB, < L. tesaella, a little cube 
or square : see teasella,'] Made up of tessersB. 
Bee tesnellated, 

Tessellata (tes-ed&'tA), n. pi, [NL., neut. pi. 
of L. teascUatiiSf checKered: see teasellate,'] 1. 
A group of tessellate Paleosoio sea-urchins, sy- 
nonymous with Palmehino%dea,^2. Tessellated 
enuoids; an order of Crtno^dea^ having the ca- 
lyx formed entirely of calcareous plates, and 
tne oral surface without ambulacral furrows, as 
in the genera Actinoennus and Cf/athoenuus, 
tesaellate (tes'e-lat), v. t ; pret. and pp. teasel- 
latedy ppr. teaaellaUng, [< L. ieaaeUatua^ made 
of small square stones, (meckered, < teaaeUa, a 
small square stone: see teaaetla,'] To form by 
.inlaying differently colored materials, as a 
pavement; hence, to variegate. 

It WM the affectation of aome to f>iief<ifn their conver- 
■ation with antiquated and obaolete worda. 

Xeefty, fiurpp. Morale, 1. S3:>. 

tessellate (tes'e-lat), a. In codLy same as teanel- 
latedf 3. 

tessellated (tes'e-la-ted), a. [< L. teaaellatua, 
made of small square stones, checkered (see 
teaaellate), + J 1 . Formed of small pieces 
of stone, glass, or the like, generally square or 
four-sided in plan, and long in proportion to 
their breadth. See teaaeray 1.-2. In hot., check- 
ered; having the colors arranged in small 
squares, thns resembling a tessellated pave- 
ment. — 8. In aodl,y ohe^ered or reticiuated 
in a rej^ar manner, by ei^er the coloration 
or the lormation of the parts of a surface, (a) 
Heving colored petohee reaembUng moudo work or & 
ebecker-boerd (e) * 
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on, but M n taimi of that oommunlon, which, by 

•nthcrtl^, w«a therefore eeUbliihed upon thoM trtl 

Jer. TavUfT, Works (ed. 1886X n. 821. 
Tessm finuneiitari, in JRorn antiq.y a ticket entitling 
the holder to a dole ai bread, oosm, or other pvovlatoits. 


jMUixs property; a substatiee wbleh, being added to 
Indicates the chemical nature of that 


Irtvlded by raised lines into square 
(c) Having distinct square scales.— 
Tiggellated cells, flattened epithelial cells united at 


or angular niacea. 

Tiggeuated cells, flattened eplthelli 
their edges into pavement epttheuam <— Tessellated epl’ 


other substance by producing certain changes 
in appearance and properties; a reagent I thus, 
Teesera hoqittiiis, in /?<»*». andq , a piedM of mutual infusion of galls is a taatot the pretend c4^1ron, 
friendahlp, which was broken In twain, as Is a coin 1^ which it renders evident by the production of 
modem lovert, and one half retained by ^h perwn, It ^ black color in liquids containing that metal ; 

litmus is a teat for determining the presence of 
acids when uncombined or in exoeiie, as its blue 
color is turned red by acids.— 7. Judgment; 
discrimination; distinotion. 

Who would excel, when few can make a tost 
Betwtxtindllferent writtog and the best y Zkydea 

8. An apparatus for proving light hydrocarbon 
oils by heat, to find the temperature at which 
they evolve explosive vapors; an oil test. JB, 
H, Knight.— Bfittger^i auiw test, a teat for augar la 
niine^ oonilstlng In m>illog wtth a solution of sodhtm car- 
bonate and basic bismuth nitrate. If sugar Is present a 
black preolpltote is produced.— Breslaws test, the pla- 
oing of the stomach and Inteatinea of a dead new-born In- 
fant In water immediately after removal ItwasforsMrty 
suppoaad their floating waa aproof that the child had been 
bom alive.— Bryce'S test, a test of the genuineness of a 
vaoolnatlon by revaoolnating at another point If the first 
vaccination is genuine the second vaodnatloii will, If made 
a short time after the first, follow an accelerated course, 
though dwarfed in also ; or If it Is made later, say after the 
fifth day, the second Inoculation will not devalop.<--OEtop- 
trlo tMi. a former method of dlagnosliig oataraota 1^ 
means of tne ohangea observed in the refleeted Images of a 
light held in fitmt of an e«e affected hj cataract at differ- 
ing from those of anormal eye — Buy^ Mood tsst,atest 
for blood in which the snapeoted stun is treated first with 
fresh tincture of gnaiaoum and then with hydrogen per- 
oxld in watery or ethereal solution If bhMKl bepresent 
a iMphlre-blue stain it produced.— EbrllUh's tssk fiame 
as JSMieh‘i reaeUan (wnioh see, under reaetim),- -Fliyfll- 
OlOldCSltSSt. SeepfipaMopioal.— Bsmsoh'atssks^ 
for the presence of arsenic, which consists in heating the 
•uspeoted solution slightly soidifled with hydroomoric 
acid, with a strip of bright motailiooonpcrlmmsraed in it 
The arsenic is deposited as a gray film.— BoflUntllilB 
tait. a by means of electriolty for carles of the spine. 

— 8<mbri ten, a means of detecting uric add or a urate 
hy silver nitrate.— Tiflt ACk an English statute of 1078. 
It made all ineligible to bold office under the crown who 
did not take the oaths of supremacy and allegiance or re- 
ceive the sacrament according to the usage w the Church 
of England, or subscribe the Declaration agdnst Transub- 
staiitiation. It was directed against Bomsn Cathollos, but 
waa applicable also to Dissenters. It was repealed in 182B. 
—Tun tyPflfl, letters ot various alaes usedby oouUsta in 
teating visfoD.— The tflit Of ooiioiiVEliUity, of Inoon- 
OOlVEOillllW. 8eeocmeii<wi60(t^,<nconedralnlli^.— Totako 
ttao ten, to snbmtt to the Teat Act ; take the aacriunent 
in testimony of being a member of the Church of England. 
«flyiL 8 and 1 Jhrocif, ordeal, criterion. See 
tOSt^ (test),t’. f. [< teat^j w.] 1. In mete/., to 
refine, as gold or silver, oy means of lead, in a 
test, by the removal by scorifioation of all ex- 
traneous matter, or in some other way. 

Not with fond ahekels of the tuUd gold. 

Shak„ M. for M., il & 140. 


Same as patwmcnl qpUfisNinn See epUAeiium. 
- Tessellated work, inlaid work composed of souare 
or fonjvsided pieces, or tessera. Mosaic in the ordinary 
senaea is comprised in this. 

tessellation (tes-e-l&'shgn), «. [< teaael\at{ed) 
+ -ion,! 1. The act or art of making inlaid 
work with tessene. — 8. The work so pi^uoed. 

Additions to the <fld glass tmdlation in the pulpit 

IHantsM, In ^mr. Brit ArohaeoL Ass., XV. 138. 

tessera (tea Vrtt), n, ; pi. teaaerm (-r6). Fsr F. 
Unnkre = 8p. teaera = rg. It. tesaeray < L. tea- 
aeray a small cube or square of stone, wood, 
etc., a eul>e, die, tablet, tessera, ticket, token, 
< Gr, rfnaapecy Ionic 
rraetpF^y four: see 
/oar.] 1. A small 
piece of hard ma- 
terial, generally 
square in i>lan, 
used in comoina- 
tion with others 
of similar charac- 
ter for making mo- 
aaicB. Tessermare 
small in surface, 

* and are thick m 
proportion, and 
tlierein differ from 
tiles, which are 
lar^ and fiat. — 2, 

A die for playing 
sames of chance.— 

S* A small square 
of bone, wood, or 
the like used in 
ancient Borne as a 
ticket of admission 
to the theater, etc. 

—4. Same as teaaera hoapitaUa (which see, be- 
low). [Bare.] 

The fsthers composed • form of eonfsscion, not ts a 
BtuMTipt rule of folth to build the hopes of our sslvstlon 


, 1 by each peraon. 

served as a means of recognition and a pledge of admls< 
Sion to hoapitality between the families and descondants 
of the friends. 

As in Greece, the connexion [between host and guest in 
Borne) often became heredita^ ; and a tessem hamUeUa 
was broken between the parties. Bnoyc, Brit , Xll. 80S. 

Tssssra miutarls, in Rom antiq,, a small billet of wood 
on which the watchword was inscribed for distribution to 
ttie soldiery, and on which was sometimes written an or- 
der or an Mdress of the commanding officer.— TSiSSr a 
munmarla, a ticket entitling the holder to a dole of 
money One engraved in Caylos's Reoueil Is marked Ar. 

K at is, 12 silver coins or denarii).— Tssssra thSSr 
in Rom anttq , the ticket or check by which ad- 
mlstion to the theater was granted . one found at JPompeil 
fixes the seat which the holder was to occupy by the num- 
ber of the ouneus, the row, and the seat 
tefifieraic (tea-e-ra'ik), a, [< teaaera -f -tc.] 
Same as teaaellar, [Bare.] 
tesseral (tos'e-ral), a, [< teaaera + -al] 1 . Bame 
as teaaellar. “[Bare.] — 2. In cryataLy same as 
isometric, 

tesserariaiit (tos-e-raM-an), a, [< L. ieaaera- 
nuSy of or pertaining to a tessera (< teaaera, a 
tessera), + -an.] Of or pertaining to play or 
gaming: as, the teaaerarian art. 
tesfiitnra (tes-si-td'i^), n. [It., texture, rs £. 
texture. ] In music, of a melody or a voice-part, 
that part, of its total comj^ss in which the great- 
er number of its tones fie. To voices of moderate 
cultivation It is more important that the tesattura, or aver- 
age field of the toners should be convenient than that all 
extreme tonea ahoold be avoided, 
tessnlar (tes'fi-l^), a, [Irreg. fur ^tesaerulary 
< Jj. tf'aserula, dun. of teaaera, a tessera.] In 
crystal,, same as isometric, 
test^ (test), n. [< ItfE, teat, tevat, teste ssOt, teat, 
< OF. teat, F. m = Bp. ticato = Pg. It. ieato, 
an earthen vessel, esp. a pot in wmoh metals 
were tried, < L. teatum, also teatu, the lid of an 
earthen vessel, an earthen vessel, an earthen 
pot, in ML. esp. an earthen pot in which metals 
were tried; cf. teata, a piece of burned clay, a 
potsherd, an earthen pot, pitcher, jog (see teavt); 
\ *toratua, pp. of the root seen also in terra tor 
^teraa, dry hmd: seo forra, thtraU Cf. tcat^,] If. 
An earthen pot in which metals were tried. 

Onr cementing and ferroentaoloan, 

Onr liigottes, testrg, and many mo. 

ChuuoeTy Frol to Canon's Veoman s Tale, 1 866 
Put it [gold] in a UtU made accordynge to the quantltie 
of the same, and melt It theriii with leade whlotn 
shall consume partely by vm 
yngc it owt by the ayde of ti 


)we 

Iraw- 


tre and partely with Itu 
iffc it owt by the ayde of the tetU 
Jk Hdm^ tr. of Vantincoio Biiinguocio (First Books on 
[Amerioa, ed. Arber, p. 866X 

Speciftcally— 2, The movable hearth or cupel 
or a reverberatory furnace, used in separating 
silver from lead bv onpollation (see cwpel), ac- J ^ ^ 

cording to the method usually followed in Eng- The value of a 


2. To put to the test; bring to trial and exam- 
ination; compare wi^ a standard; try: as, to 
teat the sounaness of a principle; to teat the 
validity of an argument; to teat a person’s loy- 
the electrical resistanoe of a wire. 



cording to the method usually foUowed in JSng< 
land. It consists of an oval wrongbUiron frame, about 
5 feet long and 8| wld^ crossed by several iron bars on 
the bottom, thus forming a receptacle for the finely pow- 
dered bone-ash with which the frame la filled, and in wmcli \ ? 

a cavity is scooped out to hold the melted roetsl while it is n, 

being cupeled The test rests on a car, on which it is F. tete as cip. 
wheeled into its place under the reverberatory furnace * * - 

when ready for use. The hearth of the German cupellatioD 
fnmaoe, on Gie other hand, is find in its plsca but la cov- 
ered by an iron dome^ which can be lifted off by the aid 
of a crane 

8. Examination by tbs tester cupel; hence, any 
critical trial or examination: as, a crucial teat. 

Let there be some more tut mads of my metal, 

Before so noble and so great a figure 
Be stamp'd upon it. Shtuk,, M. for M., I ]. 4a 
Thy virtue, prince, has stood the tese of fortune, 

Like purest gold. AddHon, Osto, tv. A 

Many Things when most conceal'd are best; 

And few of strict Enquiry bear the Tat. 

Oonyreoe, tr. of Grid's Art of Love. 

4. Means of trial ; that bv which the presence, 
quality, or genuineness of something Is shown ; 
touchstone. 


belief is tmted by applying ft 
iMlia Stephan, E^TThonght 


LSOl 


8. Specifically, in chem,, to examine by the use 
of some reagent. 

" [Early mod, E. teste; < OF, teate, 

Pg. It. teatd, a shell, the head, < 
L. fosta, a piece of earthenware, a tile, etc., a 
potsherd, an earthen pot, pitcher, jug, etc., a 
shell of flhell-fish and testaceous animals: see 
taati. The later £. uses are technical, and di- 
rectly from the L.] If. A poteherd. 

Then was the tssfe or poteherd, the brasse, golde, Si 
syluer redaote Into duste. Joyt, Expos, of iiiaiet. It 

2. In Modl, the hard covering of eertein ani- 
mals; a shell; a lorioa. Ti^ are of various tex- 


Gnerring Naturs . . . 

I4f A force, and beauty must to all Impart 
At once the sonroe, and en^ and tad of Art 

Papa, Esiey on Criticism, L 78. 


md substances, genwaUy sither obitinent, calcare* 
ons, or sUloious, sometimes membrsnous or flbfout. fise 
ahaU, t snd dmatan, 1. Bpeciflcsily— (a) Ths outsrmoit 
case or covering of the as^dlanA or Tumaata, It Is ho- 
mdogons wlte toe house of the aimendicnhirlan tUDloatea 
and kremaikable among animal struetareslnthititlsim- 
ptvgMted with a Under ceUttluee called fieeents 

undwSalpanadapatkeeodkL (M niesheUofatestaoeous 
mollnsk ; an ordituuy shell as of the oyster, olam, orenalL 
(c) The hard ortiit or integument of any arthriqKkl N a 
orustaoean or an ineect (A The hard ealoareous shell of 
■ ' ohh “ 


Tewa w . Atmn taptknuAy and oooi- 
(Prom a Remaa 
a la London.) 


(tegch a. Jj. taana,% wimew* jnisace 
- , . m,iaatR,n,fattaatotmie8ifaeteatti)htaatfphftaai9 

S«eplinMelM. tutUmif, eto.} 1. AwltMM. 


an edilttodernLas atea^techin, (•) Ike teril of aiqrfofa- 
miotfer. (/) The lorioa or ease of an InfusDrian. 

^ ^ same as iaata, 2. 

6. TheTMtAotof 1678. 

’T' oar no iidmtt, lort« of Ing^ 

6. lDek«a...»aul»toi>c«wl>i«hi.6ii»Ioy«dto ®' 

the prM«nM of uy ian^aat In • oom- wwwirt mm oSteSl ngMgg ^ 


pound, b]r owning It to oiluUt mhIm haowA 





tart* (tort), «; [< S'- *»•<«' <■ Sp. Pg. ustar m 
It. < L. teatari, bear witness, testify, < 

tegtit, one wbo attests, a witness: see n.j 
1. trans. In law, to attest and date : as, a writ- 
ingduly tetfted. 

n, To make a will or testament. 

[Old Sng. and Bcotoh. ] 

A wife liM power to teit without the oonteni of her hiu- 
heiid. Ml. 

taate (tw't#), pi. (Mt» (-tS). [L. : see temo.j 
1. In sodl., a test.— 2. In oof., the outer integu* 
ment or coat of a seed : it is usually haM and 
brittle, whence the name, which answers to seed- 
nhell. See awd, 1. Also fwf, ttpermoderm, and 
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InEni^i^ law, elg^ed etioh idliq^oiition of reals 
MMnmu each a diapoaition of peraonal propen 
now Inoittdea both, and UMtamem ia rarely ua^ tn'inodera 
law, except In the now tautological phraae lam w(tt and 
tstUmunt, 

hethen fonden 


‘*Pare^w^“^^uath the frere, “for y mot 
And Syen to an honawlfe that hath va bee 


beqnethen 


tlfy, < testari, testify: see test^, e.] 1. That 
may be tested.— 2. In Iww : (a) Capable of be- 
ing devised or given by will or testament, (b) 
Capable of witnessing or of being witnessed. 
ITemoea (tes-ti's^T, n. pi, [NL., neut. pi. 
of L. teataoeuBf consisting of tiles, covered with 
a shell: see tesiaoeoua,"} A group of testaceous 
animals: variously us^. (at) The third order of 
P«rm«r in the Llnnean aystem. Including the teataceoiia 
TOolluaka, or ahell-ftah. ^t) An order of aoephaloua mol* 
luaka in the Ouvierlan ayatem . dlatingulahed from the 
Jfada at aaoldlana, which Cuvier treatecTaa mollnaka , the 
blvalvea, otherwlae called Coneh^tra, (e) A auborder of 
theooeomatooapteropoda, including all having calcareoua 
ahella. (d) In i*roto9oa, loboae auuBbiform protoaoana 
which aeorete a teata or ihell, through perforailona of 
which paeudopodia protrude. AroeUa and Ih^gia arc 
well-known repreeentative ^nera. 
tastaCMUa (tes-t&'se^), a, and n, [< tegtace-ous 
+ -an,] I, a. Having a test or shell ; belong- 
ingto anv group of animals called Testacea. 

n, n. AroemWo£theTetffacea,in anysense. 
Testacella (tes-t^el'^), n. [NL. (Lamarck, 
1801), dim. of L. testaeetuif consisting of tiles: 
see Testacea.^ The typical genus of TestaceU 
luUe, having the shell very small. 
TestaoellidA (tes-ta-sel'i-d§), n. pi. [NL., < 
TestaeeUa + -id«.] "Afamilyof goophilouspul- 
monate gastropods, typiOed 
by the genus Tentact lUi, They 
are without a law, with the radular 
teeth elongated, aonmlnate, and 
more or leaa pen-Hke but curbed, 
and with the ahell amall and liica* 
pahle of Ineloaing the soft parta. It 
la a amall family of chleflv £uraai- 
wnioh feed 



And 1 _ 

Ten ponnda in hir umamnu: 

Ptm Plowman's Crsds (g. B. T. S.), L 4ia 
wooeition of the crown, it waa contended, had been 
limited, by repeated teitamenU ot their priiioea, to male 
PteteoU, FerA and Iia., U. 4. 

2. A disposition of the rights of two parties, 
defining their mutual relation, and the rights 
conceded by one to the other; a covenant, es- 
pecially between God and his ^ople. Hence — 

3. (a) A dispensation: used 08 ]^cia% of the 
Mosaic or old dispensation and of the Christian 
or new. (6) [mp.] A collection of books con- 
taining the history and doctrines of each of 
these diraensatious, and known severally as 
the Old Tcjitamcnt and the New Testament, Tlie 
word ternament in the authorised veraion of the Bible al- 
waye repreaeiito the Oreek word ttoSumt (elsewhere ren- 
dered * covenant*), which in early Cbriatian Latin and reg- 
ularly in tho Vulgate is rendered ^teatamentum/ perhaps 
from Ita use in Heb. ix. 16-20. In this paaaage toe idea of 
a covenant as involving in anoient timea a aacrlfloe with 
shedding of blood la blended with that of a last will made 
operative by the death of the testator In Mat xxvi. 28 and 
parallel posaagos the phrase **blood of the new USUmant" 
la connected with the cup in the Lord's Supper. In 2 Cor. UL 
14 the expreasion * ‘reading of the old («aea«>ienf**ahowa the 
transition of meaning to our application of the title Old 
Tutament to the Hebrew Scriptures (Compare 1 Mao. 1. 
67.) When used alone the word commonly means a copy 
of the New Testament : b% a gift of Bibles and Temamenit. 

She having Innocentty leam*d the way 
Thro* both the serious Tutamenta to play. 

J. Beawnont, rayohe, L 70. 
In its pre-Christian stage the religion of revelation ia 
inted as a covenant between the spiritual Ood and 
[losen people the Hebrews. In aooordanoe with thii^ 
and in allusion to Jer. xxxl. SI, Jesus speaks of the new 
dispensation founded in His death as a now covenant (1 
Cor. xi. 26). Hence, as early as the 2d century of our era, 
the two great divisions of the Bible were known as the 
books of the Old and of the New Covenant reepooUvely. 
Among Latin-speaking Christians the Greek worn for cove- 
nant was often Incorrectly rendered testament, and thus 
atIUi 


Western Christendom e 
New Testaments. 


Ttsteeftla mamM 
. - . i, .... '•*1 nmnU«. /, snell 

atiu eamiTorous spocles, which feed 

upon worms and slugs. They are sometimes called bur- 

rowing sluys. 

teitaoaograpliy (tes-ta-sS-og'ni-fi), «. [< Tes- 
tacea + Or. write.] The de- 

scription of or a treatise on testaceous animals, 
as mollusks ; descriptive t^^staooology. 
testaoeology (tes-ta-sf-oro-ji), n. [< Testacea 
+ Qr. -Xoy/a, < A^yetVy speak : see •ology,'] The 
science of testaceous mollusks; conchology; 
malacology. 

tegtaoeoiu (tes-t&'shius), a, [as F. testae^ ss 
8p. Pg. It. testaceo, < L. testaoeus, consisting 
of tiles or sherds, having a shell, < testa, tile, 
shell ; see fast®.] 1. Of or pertaining to shells, 
or testaoean animals, as shell-fish; testacean. 
— 2. Consisting of a hard oontinuous shell or 
shelly substance; shelly; thus, an oyster-shell 
is testaceous.-^B, Having a hard shell, as oys- 
ters, olams, and snails: distin|mi8hed from crus- 
iaeeous, or soft-shelled, as a lobster or crab — 
4 . Derived or prepared from shells of mollusks 
or crustaceans: as, a testaceous medicine; a 
pearl is of testaceous origin. — 6. In hot, and 
Jodl., dull-red brick-color; brownish-yellow, or 
orange-yellow with much gray. 
ke«ta0|r (tes'tiH*i)» «• [< testa{U) + -oy.] In 
hiio, the state of beiim testate, or of leaving a 
valid testament or wifi at deatn. 
tsstaufst, a. [< L. testaeeus: see testaceous.} 
Testaeeous. 

Kowe yote on that soymsnt olept tsmaeye 
fmsr thioka and yerdea la noo aynne 
than taSaM It with. 

Palfa Aa, Huihondrie (B. B. T. S.X P- IM. 

tsska, n. Plural of testa. 
tMtamilt (tes'tf^mtjnt), n. [< ME. testament, 
< OF, (and F,) testament m Pr. testament a* Sp. 
Pg* It. testamenia m G. Dan. 6w. testament, < L. 
tesUmentm, the publication of a will, a will, 
^estamenti iii LL, one of the divisions of the 
Hblo inccrrect translation, first in Tertul- 
lian, dt Qr, a covenant (wplied in this 

•eneeto thetwodvisions of the Bible), also, in 
another use, a will, testament), < testaH, be a 
wttncsiL attest, make a will; see tes^, 

^*3 . h a will I a disposition of property 

Mis eiBsot at death, OHgtnaiiy 


usea the names of tho Old and 
Bneye. BrU., III. 684. 
* Derogatoxy Clause in a testament. BeedoiMe.— m- 
oAoloas testament. See inojfieious — Mandpatoiy 
testament, a kind of testament allowed by the early Bo- 
man law, and continued In use till the middle ages In the 
fiarm of a public and irrevocable oonveyance of the testa- 
tor's estates, rights, privileges, and duties * also called the 
testament with copper and scales, from the formality of pro- 
ducing a scale for the uncoined copper money of anoient 
Borne. Maine.— miitary testament. BeemaUory. - 
Prstorlan testament, a will allowed by the Pretorian 
edicts, by which legacies could be made, and the transfer 
could be directed to be kept secret till death. Maine. 
testamsntal (tCH-ta-men'tal), a. [< LL. testa- 
mcntalis, of or pertaining to a will, < L. testa- 
men turn, a will : see testament.} Relating to or of 
the nature of a testament or will; testamentary. 

The testamen(4d cup I take. 

And thus leroember thee 
Montgomery, According to thy gracious word. 

tsstamentarily (tes-t^men^t^ri-li), adv. By 
testament or will. 

The children . . . were turned out eeseomenfarap. 

Jt D. Blaehnore, CYipps the Carrior, I* 

testamentary (tes-ta-men'ta-ri), a. [ss F. tea- 
tamentatre = Sp. Pg! It. testamentario, < L. tes- 
tamentortus, of or belonging to a will, < testa- 
mentum, a will: see testantenf,} 1. Relating or 
pertaining to a will or wills ; also, relating to ad- 
ministration of the estates of deceased persons. 

He la in the mater as souverain juge and ordlnarie prin- 
cipalle under the Pope in a cause testamentarie, and also 
by cause the wSle of my said Lord is aproved In hU court 
before his predecessour. Poston Letters, I. 878. 

This spiritual InrisdicUon of testamentary eauiet Is a 
peculiar constitution of this island , for in almost all other 
(even in popish) countries all matters testamentary are 
under the JurisdioUou ot the civil magistrate. 

Blacketone, Cknu., IlL vU. 

2. Given or bequeathed by will. 

How many testamentary charities have been defeated by 
the negligence or ftaud of executors 1 Mfp. Atterbury, 

8 . Set forth or contained in a will. 

To see whether the portrait of their ancestor still keeps 
Ito place upon the waU, In compliance with 
tary dlreotiona Hawthorne, Seven Gables, xvIH. 

4 Done or appointed by, or founded on, a last 
vvill or testament: as, testamentary guardians 
(that is, guardians appointed by testament or 
wm).-Lsttari tsitamfiitary.^ ^ letters. 
tiurtftmoiltftt6 (tes-tgrmen tat), r. %. testa^ 

ment + -ate*^.} To make a will or testament. 
testwentatiOB (tes^^men-tft'shpn), C' 
testament 4* -ahem.] The act or power of giv- 
ing by wiU. [Bare.] 


^ Uils law the right of Uetanmtation is taken awsy, 
which the Inferkw tenures had slways enjoyed. 

Burke, I'raota on the Fopery Laws, IL 

tMtamglltiBet (tes'tfp-men-tls), v. t. [< iesiu- 
ment 4- -iee,} To make a will or testament. 

HelLeoUnCtbishopof St Asspb] asked leave of King Ed- 
ward the First to make a wfil, . . . because Welch biwopt 
in that age might not testamentixe without royal assent 
Fsdler, Worthies, Denbighahui^ 111 682. 

testamur (tes-t&'m^r), n, [So called from 
the opening word, L. testamur, we certify. Ist 
pors. pi. pres. ind. of iestari, testify, certify: 
see test^, v.] A certificate given to an English 
university student, certifying that he has suc- 
cessfully passed a certain examination. 

Outside in the quadrangle collect by twos and threes the 
friends of the victims waiting for the re-opening of the 
door, and the distribution of the testotmira These tosto- 
mwrs, lady readers will be pleased to understand, are oer- 
tlfloates under tho bands of the examiners, that your sons, 
brothers, husbandiy[>erhai>s, have snooessful^ onderuone 
the torture. TV Hughes, Tom Brown at Oxford, Xl. 1. 

Before presenting himself for this BxsmlnsHon. evetr 
Candidate muat show to the Frofessor of Music either hu 
Testamur for Besponsions or . . . 

Oseford HnieereUy Calendar, 1890, p. 72. 

testate (tes'tat), a. and n. [< L. testatus, pp. 
of testart, bear witness, declare, make a last 
will: see test^, u.] I. a. Having made and 
left a valid will or testament. 

Persons dying torioto and intestate. Parergou. 

H. n. 1. In law, one who has made a will or 
testament; one who dies leaving a will or tes- 
tament m force. — 2t. Witness; testimony. 

But thinkea to violate an oath no ain, 

Though calling toOotot all the Stygian gods? 
firapicood, Jnplterand Io(Worka, ed. Pearson, 1874, VL 278V 

testation (tes-ta'shon), n. [ss Sp. testamon &s 
It. testojsione, < L. testaUoin-), < iestart, ]^p. ies- 
tatus, make a will: see testate,} 1. A witness- 
ing; a bearing witness ; witness. 

How clear a testation have the inspired prophets of Ood 
given of old to this truth I 

Bp UaU, Satan's Fiery Darts Quenched. 
2. A giving by will. 

In those parts of India in which the oolleotive holding 
of property naa not decayed as much as it haadone in Lower 
Bengal, the liberty of tsetoHon claimed would clearly be 
foreign to the indlgenoaB system ot the country 

Maine, Village OornmnnlUea p. 41. 

testator (tes-t&'tqr), n. [ss F. testaleur ss Bp, 
Pg. testaaor ss It. iestatore, < L. testator, one who 
makes a will, LL. also one who bears witness, 
< testan, bear witness, make a will: see testate, 
tesfi.} One who makes a will or testament; 
one who has made a will or testament and dies 
leaving it in force. 

testainx (tes-tfi'triks), n. [ss F. testatrice sb 
I t. testatrice, < LL. testatrix, fern, of L. testator, 
one who makes a will: see testator,} A woman 
who makes a will or testament; a woman who 
has made a will or testament and dies leaving 
it in force. 

tOStatom (tes-tft'tum), n. [L., nent. of tesfa- 
tus, pp. of testan, make a will : see testate.} One 
of tne clauses of an English deed, inclumng a 
statement of tho consideration money and the 
receipt thereof, and the ojierative words of 
transfer. Also called the witnessing or opera- 
Uve clause. 

tegt-boz (test'boks). n. In teleg., a box contain- 
ing terminals to which telegraph-wires are con- 
nected for convenience of testing, 
teste (tes'td), H. [So called from the first word 
in the clause, ^^Teste A. B. . . . ” * A. B. being 
witness’: teste, abl. of testis, a witness: see 
Id law, the witnessing clause of a writ 
or other precept, which expresses the date of 
its issue. Wharton, See writ. The wmrd Is else 
in general use, in connection with the name of a person 
or a treatise, to indicate that such person or treatise is 
the anthority for a statement mada 
tMter^ (tes't6r), n, [< tesfl 4- -eri.} 1. One 
who tests, tries, assays, or proves. — 2. Any in- 
strument or apparatus ns^ in testing: as, a 
steam-gage tester; a vaeuum-fegfer. 
tester^^^Cfes'tdr), n, [Early mod. E. also testar, 
testor; < ME. tester, testers, teester, a head-piece, 
helmet, tester for a bed, < OF. tesherc. ahead- 
piece, the crown of a hat, etc., F. tdUerc ss Pr. 
tesiiera ss Sp. iestera ss Pg. testcira as It. iesUera, 
a head-piece, < L. testa, a shell, ML. the skull, 
head: see test®.] X. A canopy. 

H« th* Afurc Tester trimm'd with golden uuks, 

And richly spenglod with bright rilstring nparka 

Syleester, tr. of Du Brno's W^i. A 
Bpeeilloally— (a) The fnune which connects the tops of 
tne posts in x fomvpost bedstead, and the msterisl 
stretched upon it, the whole forming s sort of osnopy. 

I, tnd pillowes bssenietb ost the hslla 
Sir T. JMyat, The Govemour, 1 1. 
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CutfwUf imuttolnTs lilm imiu^ tMrttcn (tM-ti4r'). «*• tOF.: «ee to»tor*.] A 


ing, looUng hiimll# Iti, he etnuigled hlniMlfe with hie 
oimvatt apon the bed Bvdjfn^ Aug. 18, 1878. 

(h) In amh , a flat canopy, aa over a pulpit or a tomb. 

A tMUor of aoarlet embroidered with a oonnteipoint of 
ailluwy belonging to the same. 

Strype, Eoclea. Mem (ed. 1822^ II. L 901. 

2t. A head^pieco ; a helmet. 


jdeee of armor for a home, oovering the head, 
and ditforing 
from the cham- 
fron in cover- 
ing the head 
more complete- 
ly, haviuir oar- 

The aheeldea brlghte, UuK^n and trappurea. 

dhawfir, KnlghfiTale^l. 1842. s 

testizti Mid- 
dle Knglndi 
form of tenty. 


Half-teater bedatead. a bedatead having a canopy of 
about half ita length, and therefore aupported by the poata 
at the head only, gee bedirtaat/. 
tailter^ (teR'ter), n. [Karly mod. E. testern^ tea- tejSitificate (tes- 
ternc, teotom, also imirdy altered forma (later i^if'i-k&t), «. [< 
reduced to teatcry in conformity with tester^) of " 
teston: Bee teuton. Hence ult. A name 

given to the ahillings coined by Henry VIII., 
and to sixpences later (compare teston); also, 
in modern slang, a sixpence. 

There *a a teitor; 

Nay, now 1 am a wooer, I mnat be bonnteful. 

J3rati. and FLt Honest Man's Fortune, iii. H. 



A dark does not axhlbit to the hiikop letttM ttMVeor 
MmowM tertitying his good beharioSr. 

4gK|9,Pnrecgoii. 

Tnntliiioiilal wivmf nreof br teattmomr of a wltiieia. as 
SaSagnSmad SenfmrISSnM afforded hr a doottmeat 
n. If* A will ; a testament. 


They aay he that haa lost his wife and sixpence hu lost 
a tuter. Polite Conversation, L 

The demand on thy humanity will soiely rise to a tutor, rior Boniface, Abbot of Saint Mary a Seott, Abbot, xxxvl 


L. tcatiJicafHs, 
pp. of teatiti- 
cariy testify : 
see iestifi/.] Li 
iSooitt law, a 
solemn written 
assertion, not on oath, formerly used in judicial 
procedure 

He had deposited this tutifieate and confession, with the 
day and date of the a^d marriage, with his lawful su^ 


TesUere rFrom VloUet le I>uc’» “ 
da MobUler (iran<,*a ") 


tester-cloth (tes't^r-kldth), n. The material 
use<l to cover the frame of the tester and form 
the canopy of a four-post bedstead, 
testeref, n, [See tester^.] Same as tesUere. 
testexnt (tes't^m), n. Same as tester^. 
testemt (tes'tOm), r. t. [< testerny n.] To pre- 
sent with a testem or sixpence. 

To testify your bounty, I thank von, you have tutemetl 
me ; in requital whereof, henceforth carry your letter yuui- 
self 


Xamh, Chimney-Sweepers testification (tesni-fi-k&'shpn), ». [< OF. tes- 


UJicaUon = 8p. teattfieaewn = Pg. iesHfieetefto = 
It. ieHUHcazioney < L. testifying, < 

testify : see testify. The act of tes- 
tifying, or giving testimony or evidence ; a wit- 
nessing; ti‘8timony; evidence. 

lliose heavenly myateries wherein Christ imparteth 
hlnisvlf nnto ns, and iriveth visible tudfieotUm of our 
blessed communion wiu him. 

iloaier, Ecclcs. Polity, v 38. 


Shak , T o of V , I 1. 163. tostificator (tes'ti-fi-ka-tor), «. [< L. as if 




testOflL n. Hural of testis. 
test-glags (test'gl&s), ft. A small glass vessel, 
usuuly cylin- 

(R 

form, generally 
having a spout 
or beak and a 
foot : it has 
sometimes a 
graduated scale 
on the side. 

testibracllial (tes-ti-bra'ki-al), a. [< iesftbra- 
ehi{um) 4* -tzl.] Of the character of, or i>er- 
taiuing to, the testibrachinm. 
tOfltibradrinni (tes-ti-bra'ki-um), ft. ; jd. testis 
hraehia (-ft). [NL. (Spitzka, 1881), < L. tesUs, 
testicle, -P hrachiumy arm.] The prepeduncle, 
or superior crus, of the cerebellum; the so- 
caUed process from the cerebellum to the tes- 
tis of the brain. 

tasticardine (tes-ti-kftr'din), a. Of or i>ortain- 
ing to the TesHcardtnes. 

Tasticardinefl (tes-ti-kHr'di-ndz), n. pi. [NL., 
< L. testa, shell, + oardo (cardtn-), hinge; see 
cardinal.'] A prime division of brachiopods, 
including those which have a hinged calcareous 
shell: opposed to Ecardines: same as Arthro- 
pomata. 

testicle (tes'ti-kl), ». F. testicule s= Pr. 
ticul ss Bp. testieiUo s Pg. testumlo 3= It. tesU- 
eolo, testiculOf < L. tesUcutus, dim. of testiSy tes- 
ticle.] One of the two glan^ in the male which 
secrete the spermatozoa and some of the fluid 
elements of the semen ; a testis.-- CoopePs Irri- 
table testicle, a teeticle affected with neunOgia. 
teeticond ( tes' ti-kond), a. [< L. tesUSy testicle, 
+ condercy hide, conceal.] Having the testes 
concealed — that is, not contained in an ex- 
ternal pouch or scrotum. Host animela are tee- 
ticond, but the word denotee more partlealariy mammals 
of this character, as the cetaceans and some others. 
tMtienlar (tes-tik'd-lkr), a. [at F. iestieulaire 
as it. testusolarey < L. tesftculus, testicle: see tesU~ 
de.] 1 . Of or pertaining to a testicle or testis : 
as, testicular inflammation. — 2. In hot, same as 
tesiieulate.^ Testtcnlar artery, the spermatic artery. 
— TeitlonUr OOrd. Same as opormahe card (which see, 
under eord*).— Testicular cyst, a retention-oyat of a 
seminal tobnle. Also called oeminal eyit— TSftlOlllar 
duct, the vas deferens.— Tsstlcnlar veins, small velna 
collecting the blood from the testee, and emptying Into 
the spermatic veins. 


lificatory< feAft/cart, testify: see teshfif.] One 
who testines; one who gives witness or evi- 
dence ; a witness. 

testifier (tes'ti-fi-dr), n. [< testify + -erl.] One 
who testifies; one who gives testimony or boars 
witness to anything; a witness. Erc/yw, True 
Religion, II. 190. 

testify (tes^ti-fi), V . ; pret. and pp. iesttjifdy ppr. 
iesUfytng. [< ME. iesUfen, < OF. tesHfi^ =s 
8p. Pg. iesUJioar = It. tesHficarey < L. tesHJicari, 
bear witness, < testiSy a witness, 4* facercy make 
(s«H‘ fy)A I, intrans. 1. To bear witness; 
make declaration, especially for the purpose of 
communicating to others a knowledge of some 
matter not kno?m to them, or for the purpose 
of establishing some fact. 

Jeana . . . needed not that any should (eWt/)/ of roan, 
for he knew what was in man. John IL. 26 

The eye was placed where one ray should fall, that It 
might testify at wsl particular ray 

Emerson, Self-Reliance. 

2. In laWy to give testimony, under oath or sol- 
emn affirmation, in a cause depending before a 
court. 


him to die 




ZXXV. 30. 


However many nations and generations of men are 
brought into the witness-box, they cannot testify to any- 
thing which they do not know 

IT. K (ytfford. Lectures, II 200. 

3. To serve as evidence; be testimony or proof. 

Ah, but some natural notes about her body, 

Above ten thonaand meaner moveables, 

Would testify, to enrich mine Inventory 

8M , Cymbellne, U. 2. 30. 

n. trans. 1. To bear witness to; affirm or 
declare as fact or truth. 

We speak that we do know, and testify that we have 
seen, and ye receive not our wftneaa. John HI. 11. 

1 Ustifed the pleaaore 1 ahould have in hU company. 

CMdmUh, Viw, ill. 

2. In laWy to state or declare under oath or 
affirmation, as a witness, before a tribunal.— 
8. To give evidence of; evince; demonstrate; 
show. 

Prayers are those <*ealves of men's lfp%" tboee roost 
gracions and sweet odonrs, . . which Img oatrisd up 
into heaven do best Uetify our dntlfnl affeotlra. 

ttooker, Eccles. Polity, v. 28. 

4. To make known ; publish or declare freely. 

Testifying both to the Jews, and also to the Chreeks, re- 
pentance toward God, and Hiitb towmd our Lord Jesus 
Christ Acts zx. 21. 


testi<mlAte(tes-tik'$-lfttLa. [<LL. tesUculaittSy teatlU (tes'til), n. [< NL. ^testiOa, dim. of L. 
haviiigtosticleB,shaped JikeateHtlclp,< h.tesH^ teatay a potsherd: see test^,] In hot, same as 
testicle: see feAris.] 1. Of the rounded or frustuie. 
ovoid shape of a testicle. — 2. Having a pair of tbffMly (tes^ti-li), adv. In a testy manner ; fret- 
testicle-like formations.— 8. Inbot: (a) Ifmaped fully; peevishly; with petulance, 
like a testicle. (6) Having a pair of organs so taituiionial (tes-ti-md'ni-f^), a. and n. [< F. 
shaped, as the tubers of Cfrehis maseula. Also testimonial sm ^ testimonial m It. iesHmoniale, < 
testUmlar, tesHeulated. LL. iesHmoniaUSy of or pertaining to testimony, 

teffticillatad (tes-tik'^-lA-ted), n. l< tesHculate < L. tesHmonium, testimonv: see mtlmony>] 
' - - - - ntainini ‘ 


4- -edS.] In hot, same as testieulate. 


I. a. Belating to or eontaining teftiiiaony* 


His children of his goode^ A give her an 
By bis last dying tsStmlmaU. 

Tirnu' WM*ae(E. E. T. RXp. 185 
2f . A certificate ; a warrant. 

That none at the said reteyned persons in Husbandrye, 
or ill an/ the Artes or Sciences above remembred, after the 
^me of his Eeteynor exidred, shall departs foortheof one 
^tye, Towne, or Parishe to another, . . , onlea he have a 
TesttinoniaU under the Beale of the eaid CTtie or Towne 
<>>rporatu. 

Jbawe of Elisabeth CLM8X quoted in Klbton-Tiiroer’s 
Cvagrants and Vagrancy, p. 101 

3f. A mark; token; evidence; proof. 

A signe and aolerone tesUmoniaU ai the religious ob- 
servance which they carried reapeotively to the whole ele- 
ment of fire. Holland, tr. of Plntaruh, p. 818. 

4t. A statement; a declaration ; testimony. 

I mast glue the Kings Kingdomes a caneat herejmn- 
oerning vagabonding Greekes. and their counterfeit Twti- 
moniaH: True It Is,lher« Is no aueh matter as these lying 
Rascals report vnto you. IT. LUhgow, Travels, ilL 

5. A writing oertif 3 dng to one’s character, con- 
duct, or quuifications ; a certificate of worth, 
attainment, ezoellepoe, value, genuineness, etc. 
— 6. A tangible expression of respect, esteem, 
admiration, appreciation or acknowledgment 
of services, or the like. [CoUoq.] 

The late lamented 0'(k>nnell, . . over whom a grateful 
country has raised sucha magnlftcent teetimonial. 

Thackeray, Virginians, xl. 
The portrait was Intended as a teeHmonial, "expresdve 
... of the eminent services of Mr. Boxsiuut in promot- 
ing and securing the prosperity of the town." 

W. CoUine, After Dark, p. 45. 
Tsstimoiilaloftht ffrsatseaL Same as guorisr-ssof. 
tefftimonialise (tos-tl-md'ni-al-lz), r. t; pret. 
and pp. testimonialized y ppr.’ testimonialisiny. 
[< tesumonial 4- -t5c.] To present with a tes- 
timonial. [Rare.] 

People were teWtynonwtiirino hts wife. 

Thackeray, Newoomea, 1x111. 

tofftimoxiy (tes'ti-mp-ni), n.; pi. testimonies 
(-niz). [= F. temoin =r Pr. testimoni ss Bp. tes- 
Hmonto ss Pg. tesUmunho ss It. testmone, tes- 
timomo, < L. testmomumy testimoiiy, < testiSy a 
witness; see f«Af»,] 1. Witness; evidence; 

proof or demonstration of some fact. 

Ill give you all noble remembrances, 

As tesHmmies 'gainst reproach and malice. 

That yon diqiari^ lov'd. 

Fldeher (and another?), Nice Valour, iT. 1. 
I swear by truth and knighthood that 1 gave 
No cause, not willingly, for such a love 
To this I call my friends In testimony. 

Tennyson, Laiioelnt and Elaine. 

2. In law. the statement or declaration of a wit- 
ness ; oral evidence; a solemn statement or dec- 
laration under oath or affinnation, made as evi- 
dence before a tribunal or an officer for the pur- 
poses of evidence ; a statement or statements 
made in proof of something.— 3. Tenor of dec- 
larations or statements m^e or witness borne ; 
declaration : as, the testimony of history. 

As to the fruits of Bodom. fsir wlihoot, and full at 
ashes within, I saw nothing of them . tho', from the teeti- 
monUe we have, something at this kind has been pro- 
duced. Pococke, DiMcription of the Eas^ II. 1. 87. 

Who truata 

To human USUmany tor a fhet 

Guta thla sole fact— htmsdf is proved a fool. 

Browning, Bing and Book, U. 894. 

4. The act of bearing witness; open attesta* 
tion; profession. 

Thou .. for the tesUmeny of truth bast bortie 
Universal reproach. Jfgton, P. L., vL 88. 

The two first fOuakers in New England] that sealed 
their teetimom with their blood were WUliain Eobtneon, 
merchant of London, and Marmaduke Stevenson, a coun- 
trymen of Yorkshire. 

Eewel, Bydorf of the Quakers (I868X L 988. 

5. A declaration or protest. 

Shake off the duet under your feet, fnr a t sst ^tn siw 
against them. MaiS; vi If. 

Alioe Eose was not one to tolerate the hoarae, oarelesa 
talk of such a woman as Mrs. Bnknton without ui^UfUng 
her voice in many a Mmow aMliMt It 

JffU. Goaked, Sylvia’S tovera szsix. 

6. Xn Scrip,; (a) The law of God in general; 
the Scriptures. 

The teeimamf of the Lord Is sura making wise the slm* 
pie. Vs. zix. 7. 

Thclsif fm eit to of God are traa the tutImeiUm of God 
Menerfeet the ieatimoniee of God am all suMent unto 
ihat end lor whieh thsy wsve given. 

Beetsr. EodMi VUlitw. tt. 4 

(5) Speeifieally. the two tables of the law (ta- 
bles of the te0€iaionY)t ths deealogpe. 



Thoathi^imt Into tlit itfc the t i Hft woiiy which X iluJl 

Bx.zxT.iQ. 

tadlX90»,.|IMdii|t Bge tte 

Beota&S^fSS^ 

tnoOf of WOW nnunj L m oHMu docament iMuad by 
UiamoBW iDMtliig of tbe Hooi«ty of Friends to snnoauoe 
the expomon of a member of the meeting. »8yiL & Depo- 
rittoii,atteel»tlon.--L a, and 4. ^eridenee. 

tOB^onSTt (te®'ti-m5-^i), o. #. [< tesUmony, n,] 
To witnegg. 

]>t him be bat tMUnumied in bis own bringings-forth. 
end he shall appear to the envious aaoholar, a statesman, 
and a soldier. Shak., M. for H.» 111. 2. l&s. 

tOBfclliaaS (teB'ti-neg), n. The state or eharao- 
ter of being testy; irasoibilily; petulance. 

Kaerobius saith there is much difference betwixt ire 
and IsirinMOf ; byoause ire groweth of an occasion, and 
tetHmm of euU condition. 

(Ttceeara, Letters (tr. by Hellowee, 1677X P 114. 

teatlllg-bOK (tes'ting'boks), n. Same as test- 
box* 

testillg'dllBIIBe (tes'ting-klftz), n. In 8ootn law^ 
the clause in a formal written deed or instru- 
ment by which it is authenticated according 
to the forms of law. it is essentially a statement of 
the name and dealsnatton of the writer, the number of 
pagea in the deed, the names and designations of the wlt^ 
nessea, the name and dealgnatlon of the person who penned 
the deed, and the date and place of signing. 
testillgHnige (tes'ting-g&i), n. A gage for as- 
certaming pressure, as of gas in a soda-water 
bottle, etc. M. H, Kntght 
testing-hole (tes'tlng-hdl), n. In the steol- 
cementation process, same as tap-hoh (o). 
testing-slab (tes'ting-slab), n. A plate of white 
* glazed i>oroelain having ou^shaped depres- 
sions, for the examination of liquids which give 
color^ precipitates. 

testis (tes'tls), pi. testes (-tfiz). [LI 1. A 
testicle. — 2. ^me rounded formation likened 
to a testicle : as, the testes of the brain.— Aberrant 
duotofthetastia. See obmunt— Mediastinum tes- 
tta. ReeTnodwuftmwn — Pla matertestis. Same as tu 
TUraofMotdoia.— Testis oeretaori (the testioleof the bnilii), 
the postopUoas: one of the posterior pelr of the optic 
lobes or corjMra quadrigemina See quadrigeminow, Z — 
Testis mujlsliris, a wcMman's testicle— that is, tlie ovary. 
OtUeii 

test-msal (test'mdl), ff. A meal of definite 
quantity and quality given with a view to ex- 
amining the contents of the stomach at a later 
hour, and thus determining the normal or ab- 
normal condition of the gastric fiuictioiis. 
test-mstor (test^me^t^r), ti. An apparatus for 
testing tie consumption of gas by burners, 
test-mucer (test'raik's^), n. A tall cylindrical 
bottle of clear glass, with a wide foot and a 
stopper. It is graduated from the bottom up Into equal 
paiia, and is used for the preparation aud dllullou of test- 
alkalis, teat-a^s, etc. JB. if. Knight 
testo (tes'to), a. [It., = E. text.] In music, 
same as (a) theme or subject, or as {b) text or 
Uhretto. 

test-object (test'ob^iekt), n. In mtcros., a 
minute object, generally organic, whereby the 
excellence of an objective, more particularly 
as to defining and resolving power, may be 
tested, only superior objectives being capable 
of showing suon objects, or of enabung their 
markings or peculiar structure to be clearly 
seen. The muioalar fibers of the Mammalia, parts of 
the eye of fiahe% scales of the wings of Insects, and the 
sheila or ftustalea of the Jhatmamm are very generally 
employed. See leri-ytotf. _ ^ _ 

testont (tes'tqn), n* [< OF. (and F.) Bp. tes- 
Um (as It. teetone), a coin, so called from hav- 
ing the figure of a head, < teste, head: see 
fesf®. Of. fwrfcrS.] 1. A silver coin of Louis 
Xn. of France. — 2. A name given both offl- 
elally and popularly to the RhiUing coined by 
Henry VHL, from its resemblance in appear- 
ance and value to the French coin. The value 
of the o^n wae reduced later to sixpence. Also 
iestooH, 

Ibreepewfe; and here 's a yet take rtl 

midMim, Blurt, Maste^ConBtabIe, it 2. 

The book be bad It out of cost him a tmton at least 

£. yoasen, Bvery Man In his Hamour, iv. 1. 

tsitoos (tes-tfi'ne), n. [< It. iesfotic; see tes- 
a silver coin worth about Is. 4d. (82 
United States cents), formerly current in Italy. 
lestoOAffii. Same as fesftm. Cotgrave. 

(tes^tqmi n. Same as tester^. 
■tesbimpie (test Wpdr), a. 1. In them., a pe- 
psr la^tegnatea with a chemical reagent, as 
iitmt^ ana used for detecting the presence of 
ceitsda substances, ^whlch cause a reaction and 
s t^suge in the color of the paper.— 2, In law, 
a doeument allowed to be used in a oo^ of 
Jniriioe e# a slaiiAard of eomparison for deter- 
^nihg s guesthm of handwnbhig. [U. S.] 


tes^plute (test'pl&t), «. 1. A glass plate with 
a band, or usually a series of bands, of very 
finely ruled lines, used in testing the resolving 
power of microsoopie objectives, particularly 
of high powers. The best known are those ruled by 
Nobert (hence called Mehert tfdaUt), one of tbese^ the 19- 
^d plate, has a series of 10 bands, ruled at rates varying 
from 11.S00 to 112,000 lines to the bieh The finest band 
of another plate is ruled at the rate of about 200^000 lines 
to the inch. Mbllet 's test-plate has a series of 20or more 
test diatom frustulea with very fine striatlons, in some 
cases running up to nearly 100,000 per Inch 
2. In reram., a piece of pottery upon which the 
vitrifiable colors are tned before being used 
on the pieces to be decorated, usually a plate 
with the different colors painted on its rim. 
tast-piunp (test 'pump), n. A force-pump used 
for testing the strength or tightness of metal 
eylinders, etc. it has a pressure-gime attached to its 
dlschaigo-plpc, means for connecting the latter with the 
pipe, etc . to be tested, a check-valve or cock for prevent- 
ing regurgitation through the disoharge-pipe and gener- 


testndo 

All the cranial botwa are united by suturea, excepting the 
articnlattoo of the lower law. The pelvis oonslsU as usual 
of Ilium, laohlunL and pubis, but it has s peculiar shape, 
and is generally discrete from the sacrum Tlio penis is 
single and iutraoloaoal, and the anas Is a longltudiiial cleft. 


wiiea Kjaaoma. see aiso cuu unaer aapuLonfeum, 
earapaee, Ohtlania, Chdontdm leatkarbaek, pUutron, Plev 

ro^ndyiia, Py«c(s, stufar, terrapin, and Tmtudo, 4. 

2. In a restnoted sense, one of three suborders 
of Chelonta, contrasted with JfAeoir and THony- 
choidea, and containing the whole of the order 
excepting the 8pharg%a%da and the Tr%onuch%die. 
testnoinate (tes-tfi'di-nftt), a. and ti . [< L. tentu- 
dtnatus, < testudo (-din-), a tortoise: see testudo.'] 
1, a. 1. Besembling the carapace of a tortoise; 
arched; vaulted; fornicated. Also iestudwa ted. 
— 2. Of or pertaining to the Teatudinata; che- 
loman. 

n. n. One of the Tsetudinata or Chelonia, 
tastndinated (tes-tu'di-nft-ted), a. [< testudf- 
nafe + Bame as testudinate, 1. 

testndineal (tes-tv-diu'd-^l), a. [< testudine-ous 
+ -o/.l Same as testudinal. 
testudineons (tes-tu-din'f-us), a. [< L. testu^ 
dtneua, of or pertaining to a tortoise or tortoise- 
shell, < testudo (-dtn-), a tortoise: see testudo.] 
Besembling the carapace of a tortoise. 
TestndinidflB (tes-tu-din'i-d@). n. pi. [ML., < 
Testudo (-dm-) + -ikto.] A ramify of crypto- 
dirous tortoises, named from the genus Testudo, 
containing numerous genera, both fossil and 
recent, the latter found in all temperate and 
tropical regions except the Australian. The 
plsstron has the typical number of nlue bonee, the cara- 
pace has epidermu scutes, the nuchal bone is without a 
costlform process, and the caudal vertebm are proonlous. 
It has been by far the largeat family of the order, includ- 


piy 01 water for tbe pump barrel, in wnlon latter worka 
a solid plunger operated by a hand-lever. The pump is 
supplied with lifting-handles or with wheels for moving 
it easily about to any position in a shop 
testrilt (tes'tril), n. Same as testen^. 

Sir Tcby. Ckime on , there la sixpence tor you ; let's have 
a song. 

Sir Andrew There 's a tmtni of me, too. 

Shat., T. K., iL 8. Si. 

test-ring (test'ring), n. testt 
test-spoon (test'spbn), V. A small spoon with 
a spatula-shaped handle, used for taking up 
small portions of flux, powder, etc., as in chem- 
ical experiments. E. If. Knu/ht. 
test-tube (test 'tub), n. 1. A cylinder of thin 

glass closed at one end, 

used in testing liquids, 

— 2. A ohlorometer. — ^ I 

Test-tube onlture. Steeui- I | T | I 


test-types (tost'tips), n. 
pi. Letters or words 
printed in type of dif- 
ferent sizes, used to de- 
termine the acuteness of 
vision. 

testndlnal (tes-tu'di- 
nal), a. [< L. tcbtudo 
(•dfS’). a tortoise (sec 
testudo), + -ah] Pertaining to or resembling 
a tortoise. 

Testudinaria (i es-tu-di-na'ri-tt), w. [NL. (Salis- 
bury, 1824), < L testudo (-diii-), a tortoise, + 
A genus of monocotyledonous plants, 
of 1 he order IhO’^coreaeetc. It U distinguished from 
iHotoorea by Its downwatdly winged seeds and its large 
hemispherical tcNScllated tuber or rootstock, which la m- 
thei fleshy and solid or woody and rises above the ground, 
foiming a globular maas sometimes 4 feet in diameter, its 
outer woody or coiky substance becoming cracked into 
large angular protuberances rtwcmbling the shell of & 
tortoise. (See tortoise jp^anf.) The 2 species are natives of 
South Africa. They are lofty cltiubors with slender twin- 
ing stems, alternate leaves, and aniaJl lacemose flowers, 
which aic diuicioua and spreading or broadly bell shaped, 
w Ith a thiee-cclled ovary becoming in fruit a three-winged 



Tutmdo one of the Testudiumta. 

dorsal vertebrm are specially modified; the 

SrundwSSlL aSedowal vertebr® are immovably fixed. 


It has been by far the largeat family of the order, includ- 
ing several genera usually put in ot Her families, but is now 
oftenerreetrictod to laud-tortoises with hlglhatched, and 
vaolted carapace aud short clubbed feet. ChersidSB is a 
synonym. See cute under pyseii and Testudo, 4. 
testudo (tes-tu'do), n.: pi. testudtnes (-di-nfiz). 
[L., a tortoise-shell, a aeieusive cover so called, 


w Ith a thiee-cclled ovary becoming in fruit a three-wlnm 
capsule They are known as tlephant‘s.joot aud aa Bomn- 
tots hrtad. 

tsstudinarious (tes-tu-di-na'n-us), a. Besem- 
bling tortoise-shell in color; mottled with red, 
yellow, and black, like tortoise-shell. 

Testudlnata (tes-tu-iii-na't||), n.pl, [ML. (Op- 
pel, 1811), neut. pi. of L. Usiudimtttie: see teetu- 
d%nate.] 1. An order of JBfTiftftu, having tooth- 
less jaws fashioned like ihe b^k of a bird, 
two pairs of limbs fitted for walking or swim- 
ming, and the body iiicased in a bony box or 
leatnery shell, consisting of a carapace and a 
plastron, to the formation of which the ribs and 


[L., a tortoise-shell, a defensive cover so called, 
< testa, a shell, etc.: see test^.] 1. Among the 
ancient Bomans, a defensive cover or screen 
which a body of troops formed by overlapping 

Testudo of Roman SokltefS.-- Column of TndBn* Rome. 

above their heads their oblong shields when in 
close array. This cover somewhst resembled tbe hack 
of a tortoiae, and served to shelter the men from misailes 
thrown from above The name was also given to a struc- 
ture movable on wheels or rollers for promoting sappers 
Formerly also called snotf. 

2. A shelter similar in shape and design to the 
above, employed as a defense by miners and oth- 
ers when worldng in ground or rock which is lia- 


ble to cave in.-*3« In med., an encysted tnmor, 
which has been supposed to resemnle the shell 
of a turtle. Alsoo^ed fu/po.— 4. [cap.] [ML,] 
In herpet., the typical genus of Testud%mdtp, of 
widely varying limits with different authors, 
and much conraed with Ctsiudo. it now conuins 
such tortolaaa aa T grmsa of Europe and someothers See 
out on fnllowlng page^ also that under TsStudinata, 

5. In anat., tbe fornix : more fully called testu- 
do eerebri. See esrehmm.— 6. In one. music, a 
speeies of lyre: so called in allusion to the lyre 
of Meronr>, fabled to have l>een made of the 
shell of the sea-tortoise. The name was also 
extended in medieval music to tbe lute. 


tettwlo 
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•aqaenoe of local IqIiiit hf piinotnn. Inoltlon, or Uoera* 
tion : hence the dletinctloQ of tetanus Into idiopaihid and 
traumaUo. Lacerated wounds oi tendlnoas pws prove, 
in warm cllmatei^ a very frequent source or these com* 
plaints. In cold olimat^ as well as In warm, lockjaw (in 
which the spasms are confined to the muscles of the jaw or 


8. A ihoH •ofi^ on which only two pmoiifi 04ti 
comfortably sit. 

The s(da of this setwas of the pattern named 
▼ay hard and Slippery. 

C. F» IToolMm Jtqdter Ll^ts, aUl. 


which follow the receipt of a wound or local injury ‘sheep’s head’: head (see ddy off 


usually prove fatal. Tetanus is also distitigulahed, ao- 
cordine to ita intensity, into wuUt and ekronic. It haa 
been ohaerved among aomeailcaied animals, such as the 
horse, ox, sheep, pig, and dc^. It Is usually the sequel of 
wounds and Injuries It may follow the operation of 


Couiuion European Tortoise ( Ttsttuhgrmta) 

teatnle (test'ul), n. [< Ti. teMula, dim. of tMia, 
a shell, etc.: 2.J In dof.^thesilicided 

crust of a diatom, usually called the /htdfato. 
tefrt^ (tes'ti), a, [Early mod. £. ieastie; 
< ME. tesUft < OF. fcwfw, F. fdfn, heady, head- 


2. In phy8w!»t the state or condition of pro- 


longed contraction which a muscle assumes hHdj/c-heod. 


moutoHf sheep: see mutton,'} A head-dms^ 
common in the seventeenth century, in which 
the hair was arranged in short, thick, friszled 
curls. 

dO-pdii')r n, [F.: (die, head 
if; noat. bridge: nee pons,} In 
hat defends the head or en- 
trance of a bridge nearer the enemy. Bee 


strong, testy, < 
ble; irasoiblo; 


, < teste, head: see tesf^A _ 
choleric; cross; petnlant. 
Hardy and tntif, strong and chivalms. 

Chauetr, TroUas, v. S02. 
I was displeased with myself ; I was ieKp, as Jonah was 
when he should go preach to the Nlnevites 

Latimer, Sermon bef £dw. VI , 15110. 
Must I stand and croaoh 

Under youi Uets humour? 8hak., J. C., Iv. 3. 46. 
Thou trtty little dogmatist, 

Thou pretty Katydid ! 

0. IT. Satmea, To an Insect 

»8ya. Pettish, touchy, waspish, snappish, peevish, sple- 
netic, eaptloas, peppery, 
tot (tet), n. Same as 

tetaaot, a. [< L. tetanus: sec tetanus.} Teta- 
nus. Donne, Letters, xiv. 


under rapidly repeated stimuli. 

The term UtanuM applies primarily to the muscle only ; 
but the application of rapidly repeatM shocks to the nerve, 


tOtof(tet'el). n. [Ar.] A large bubaline ante- 
lope of Africa, AUmlaplius tora, vrith strongly 


ildpnx 

ole, may be called the **tetanisation of a nerve.' 

<7 T. Ladd, Phyaiol Psychology, p. 106. 
ArtULdal tetanus, a state of the system induced by cer- 
tain poisons, as stiyohtila, bruoina. or the aalta of either, 
in which the symptoms of intense tetanus are exhildtedL 
tetany (tet'j^ni), n. [< L. tetanus, tetanus: 
see tetanus.} A disease characterized by ir- 
regularly intermittent tonic spasms of various 
groups of muscles, more commonly those of the 
upper extremities* unaccompani^, as a rulo, 
by fever, it ia aeen most frequentty in individuals be- 
tween fifteen and thirty-five years of age. Among the 
causes of the allectton are mentioned pregnancy, bota- 
tion, exposure to cold and wet, intestinal iiritation, and 
mental ahook. It aometlmes Occam aa a aeqiiel to scarlet 
fever and other diseases of childhood. The disease sel- 


divergent and ling^ horns. 


]Mta- ^ would produce “tetanic contraction of the mus- totglf, n. Middle English form of tetter, 


dom results fatally, except when the muscles at respira- 
' "affected. 


jciv. tion are profoundly affected, 

tetalic (t^tan'ik), a. and #i. [= P. tdtanique tetartobedral (te-tHivtcVhe'dral), a. [< Gr. rl- 
s= Sp. tetdnico = Pg. irtanico,< L. ietantcus,< Or. raproi, fourth « riaoapti, four: see fourth, four), 
TtraviKdc, affected with tetanus, K reravoi, teta- -H tApa, a seat, a base.] In crystal., having one 
nus; see tetanus.} I. a. Pertaining to, of the fourth the number of planes requisite to corn- 
nature of, or characterized by tetanus Tetan- plete symmetiy. 

lO SPaam. tonic spasm of the voluntary muaolea, as seen tfitartonAdralnr I'te.tiLp.tn.he'drii.l.il ndr Tn 

n. n. In med., a remedy which acts on the tetartohedrigm (te-tkr-t^he'drizm), n. [< fr- 
nerves, and through them on the mnscles, as iiux tartohedr{al ) + -i«f».] In crifstal., the state or 


tether (tcTH'^r), a. [Formerly or dial, tedder; 
< ME. tedir, tedwe (not found in AS.) as OFries. 
tiader, Ueder, NFries. judder, fodder « MD. 
tudder, tuyer as MLG. tuder, tudder, IjG. tdder, 
tuder, Uder, Her as loel. t^ddhr = Sw. ^uder^ 
08w. Uuther as Dan. fdtr, tether; perhaps, with 
formative -ther (as in rudder^, formerly ro^er, 
etc.), < AS. te6n, etc., draw, lead: see feel, 
fiei, fotri. According to Skeat, of Celtic ori- 
gin, < Gael, teadhair, a tether; but this Gael, 
form is prob. itself of E. origin; no similar Ir. 
or W. form occurs, and very few words of com- 
mon Teut. range are of Celtic origin. The Gael, 
term may, however, be independent of the E., 
being appar. related to taod, a halter, rope, 
chain, oable, taodan, a little cord, Ir. tead, tend, 
a cord, rope, W. tid, a chain, Manx teod, tetd, 
a rope.] A rope, chain, or halter, especially 
one by which a grazing animal is confined 
within certain limits: often useil figuratively, 
in the sense of a course in which one may move 
until checked; scope allowed. 

The bishops were found culpable ju eating too much 
* beyond their tether. Hooker, Eocles. Fwty, vll S8. 


vomica, strychnia, brucina, etc. If taken in over- 
doses tetanies occasion convulsions and death, 
tetaaifona (tetViu-fdrm), o. [< L. tetanus, 
tetanus, + forma, form.] Of the nature of or 
resembling tetanus; tetanoid, 
tetaniganoiu (tet-^uij'e-nus), a, [< L. tetanus, 
tetanus, + gignere, produce.] Producing teta- 
nus, or spasms similar to those of tetanus. 
tetaalHa (tet-^niPfi), n. fNL., dim. of teta- 
nus.} 1. Tetany. — 2. An affection (paramyoc- 
lonus multiplex) charactenzedby a clonic spasm 
of groups of voluntary muscles, often symmet- 
rical, wnich ceases during sleep. Althaus. 
tetaaln (tet'i^nin), «. [< tetanus (see def.) + 

-t»2,] A toxin (Ci 4H8^2^4) obtained from 
cultures of the Batons tetani. 

tetailisation (tet'a-ni-za^shou), n. [< fetontze _ . . 

4- -aHon.} The production of tetanus; the prtsmaUc.} In crystal., ^me ne tnclinic. 
application of a rapid succession of stimuli to tetartop3rnuilid(te-tftr-t^pir'a-mid), w. [< Gr. 
a muscle or a nerve such as would produce r^ra^of, fourth, + pyromid : seepyru- 


Tben In x tether bell Nwlug from a ladder 

BattU of Shertf-Muir (ChUd*e Ballads, Vlt. m). 
We live joyfully, going abroad within our teddfr. 

Baeon 

Bymmetiy. U <m met b. reg^^ teth« (teTO'^r), v. t. r< tetlirr, ».] To con- 

iug from the application oi the two methods of hemi- «« « anlmul wi+b « 

hedrism, and hen<S it pottlble In the Isometric, tetrag “I'f/ animsl, With a rope or cbain 

t ki^k ck- * ki-j_ within AArtnin limitst* hnnnA. in tin ta 


property of being modified totartohedrally, or 
of being characterized by the presence of one 
fourth of the planes required by holobodral 


within certain limits; hence, to tie (anything) 
witli or as with a rope or halter. 

The Links of th* holy Chain which Hthert 
The many Members of mo World togeihert. 

Sylvester, tr of Du Bartat's Weeks, L 8* 
And, It wu said, tethered hia horse nightly among the 
graves In the church-yard. Irving, Sketch-Book* p 444 

tethw-^* «. The .take, peg, 

is important at being connected with the phenomena of wnicn a tether is fastened, 

ciroular polarlxtiion. 

tetaxtoprlBUiatiC (te-tftr'tp-priz-mat'ik), a, 


onal, and hexagonal tyatemt, in which the two kinds uf 
hemihedrism are observed. Practically it baa been noted 
in a few snbetanoes eiystalllxing in the isometric tystem, 
and in a number belonging to the hexagonal system In 
the latter there are two kinds * the first is called rhontbo 
hedral tetartohedriem, when the resulting tetartohedral 
form fa a rhorobohedron, as, for example, with dloptase 
and phenadte; and the second trapaohedrai tetartuhe- 


tetanie contraction in a muscle, 
tetanise (tet'a-niz), r. t ; prot. and pp. Utamzed, 
ppr. tetanising. [< tetan^us + -tze.} To pro- 
duce tetanus in. 

tetanoid (tet'a-noid), a. and n. t<Gr.rrTo»w<%, tetang(to-tAg')i »- Same as fau toy. 
like tetanus, < riravo;, tetanus, + elAo^, form.] tetchf. «. A variant of tache^, 

I. a. Resembling tetan u8.~ Tetanoid pseudo- ^ 6tchine88t Hoe techilp, etc. 


^ WWVMISg. W 

paraplegia, same aa apatHe spinal pofafyik (whlcVse^ t4te (tat), n. 
under paralysis). 


Ills teeth they were like tether sHeks, 

ir«fn|iyKaps(CTilld*sBaUads, Vni 140). 

T««wid« (t«-thl'i-d8), n. pi. [NL., < 

... « ^ Adw.} A family of polybranebiate nuoi- 

branchiate gastropods, typified by the genus 
Tethys, and characterized by the absenoe of a 
tongue. The body is depressed, the mantle Is indis- 
tinct, the tentsoles sre two^ and branohlal plumea alter- 
nate with papilla along the back. 

Totkra ^tbis), n. [NL. (Linn»us, 1740), < 
Gr. Tydv^, Tethys, a sea-goddess.] A genus of 
nudibranchiates, typical of the family TsthyidF. 
te-totnilL n. Bee iee-toHm. 


A quarter-pyramid: said of the pyrami- 
1 of the tnclinic system, which appear 


mid.} 
dal planes 

in sets of two (that is, one fourth the number 
required by a complete pyramid). 

Imp. Diet, 


^ 'alum, 

n. n. An attack of tetanus or some similar 
spasmodic disease. 


VO 

a kind of wig or cap of false ham 

Her wig or Me . . . thrown csrtiessly upon her toilette. 

Oraser, Spiritual Quixote, iU Sd (Latham.) 


tWe-fc-tWe (titW), a/to. [F , face to face, 
tetantw,nt.a stretemng, + iwAv, amover.] ut. < head to head'* tiL.hu.At l. nA\ 


An instrument devised by Heidenhain tor 
stimulating a nerve mechanically by causing 
an ivory hammer attached to the vibrating 
spring of an indnotiou-machine to beat upon it. 


[F.,head: sec test^.} False hair; Uf^CBr. [< Gr. rfrno-, combining form of rhta- 
‘ ‘ ' ' ' peCf rieeaprf, Doric rirropet, rhope^^ etc., neut. 

rkaaapa, etc., a* L. quaUuor, four: see /oar* Cf. 
quadri-,} A prefix in compounds derived from 
the Greek, signifying ‘four’: as, tetruchord, 
sad': t^^headrd«L.o<l),to'i <»fr«petalou., 

tdfc, head: see tesfS.] Face to face; in private; - r/ 

in close confabulation. (tet.rjjs-blas't^),o. [< rerpe-, 

four, + phiarAc, a germ*] Having four ger- 


The gueita withdrawn had left the treat, 

And down Uie mice aat Ute-A-iHe. 

Pope, Imtt of Horace, n. vi. ie7. 

Lord Monmouth fell Into the eaay habit of dining in hia 
iwivato rooms, aometlmea tHe-ddiU with Vfllebeoqae 

. LisraeH, Oonlngsby, vtiL l. ^ 

nnB, < OT.rfrawr, sp^, tetanus lit. a strotoh- tMe-i-tMa (tit'i-tSt'), «. [< ode.] M la, , . r . J 

inK,ten«on(otmav.lf,rtrotched),redug«cated PriTate; oonfldential; with Bon« ptownt hut 

^^araons oon^ed: as, a ldCT con- 


tetonotOXin (tet'a-no-tok'sin), n. [< tetanus 
(see def.) -f tarin.}’ A toxin (C5H11N) ob- 
tained from cultures of Bacillus tetanC, 
tetamui (tet Vnus), n. [NT^., < L. tetanus, teta- 


minal layers or blastodermic membranes, as an 
embryo— -namely, an endoderm, ectoderm, and 
an inner and outer layer of mesoderm, or soma- 
toplenre and splanohnopleure. guoh a ^oll^layerell 
germ ia the common ease of animala which have a true 


from rtivnv (yf rtv, rav), stretch : sec tendX.} 1. 
A disease characterized by a more or less violent 


and rigid spasm of many or all of the muscles 
of voluntary motion, llie varietfea of this disease 
are (1) Memm, at lockjaw; (2) opistheUmos, where the 
body la thrown back fay tpaamodic contraotiona of the 
mnacles ; (S) emproathoUtnoe. where the body Is beat foc^ 
• (f) i^arothaUmos, whero the body Is bent to one 
aide. The affection occurs more frequently in warm 
dimates than In cold. It Is oemrioned dtber by ex- 
poaure to cold or by some Irritation of the nerves In con- 


versatipn.~T4to-4-ti«e set, a set of taUa otanalli 
intended for two peveona only. 

‘ ‘ (tftt'h-tfit' ), n. rP., a private inter- 

to face: see tdte-d^tite, 


viei^ < tite^tSte, face to face: 
ads.} X. A private interview; a friendly or 
close conversation. 

Of oouraa there was no good in ramaintng Seiong those 
damp^ rodring timbers now that the pratty Httlafr ‘ 
Ms was over. mSi^,nJSp, 


sisting of four short times or syllables; 
celeusmatlo. Also tetrabraehys* 


apto» 


tatrabrn^liitui (tet-r^-brft'ki-us), a*; pL teira- 
(NL., < Oi, wpo-*, fowfy 4 L. 


fraeM (-1). _ 
AraeMum, an arm.] 
four arms. 


In (eratoL, a inonsterwlth 


aSf a. wdn. L a. 

p,xiv. HavingtwopatfSOfgills^asaeeptuUopod; be- 



F««r!y NautHus {NmUIus 
C, hood i /, Aumel. M, shell muscle • mx, 
ws) mantle . brancbiw , gn, nlda 
~ ind > r, r , position of renal appen 
" *■' ‘ ■ *,ovi- 

part 

.. — . process of the 

cartilaginous skeleton into the funnel 


dages t tmn, homy nng « ec«. ovary , gat, a 
ducal gland , r/*', sitAuncle . th, black p 
of shell under mantle , kn, process of t 


tetmbrsaeh 

IgngtBK to di* IMmftrmcMato, or Iwriag their 
ebata<^0Vi* 

n. n, A cepbftlopod of tho order Tetrahrai^ 
ohkHa, M an ammonite or a pearly nantilua. 

Tetratoiaebiata (tet-fa<brang>ki*&^ti(), fi. pi 
[NL.f nent* pie of Uirabraneh*atiu : aee tetra^ 
5r«imWa<e.]Aii , , 

order of C^pihitr 
lopoda, named 
by Owen from 
thetwopaireof 
giil-plnmea, or 
ctcnidial bran* 

(‘him. Tlie&e|ili> 
ridU ire ilm tiro 
pa^;twovlfo«ri- 
oardUo ortfiow 
open apon the ex- 
terior; end tbeorl* 
dttote end qtenn- 
duota ere peired, 
but the left le ro- 
dimentery. There 
aremenyebeethed 
(droumom teiit»> 
olei^ not beerlttg 
suckers two hol- 
low eyee, two ol- 
factory orgene) no 
ink-bag, end e 
large meoy-ohem- 
bered ahell, etreigbt or eofled. The order hat included 
both atnmonold end neatflold forme bat hat alto been 
reetrioted to the litter. They eboonded in former timet, 
M it ahown Iqr the Inimenae number and variety of foa- 
tila, but ere now neerly extinct, being repreaented by the 
pearly nentlltti only. Bee elto out nnder nauMut. 

tetrabraaollUte (tot-r^brang'ki-&t), <?. and w. 
[< NL. tetrabranehtatuSf < Or. rerpa-, four, + 
ftpdyx*^ gills*] Same as teirdbranrk. 

tetracamarous (tet-r§-kamVruB), a. [< Gr. 
rerpa-f four, + KopApa, a vault.] In hot., hav- 
ing four closed oai^la. 

tetracarpallary (tet-r^kiir'pe-l&-ri).a. [< Gr. 
rerpa-t four, + WL. carpelUm^ carpel, + -ary.] 
In hot., having four eai^ls. 

Tetraeanlodon (tet-ra-k&'lo-don), n. [NL. 
(Godman). < Gr. rrrpa-, four, + xavXof, stem, -f 
Moi/f, tootn.] A genua of maatodous. Bee 
Maatodontiruf, 

Tetraemra (te-tras'g-rjl), «. [NL. (Linnaeus, 
1737), so called from the four horn-like caroels 
of the original species; < Gr.Trrpa-,four,+ Kipagf 
horn.] A genus of nolypetalous plants, of the 
order DiUmiacem ana tnbe Dehntetp. it it chtrec 
terixed by flowera in terminal paniolet, each niually with 
five tpreedlng tepela, at many petals, numerous atemena, 
and three to flveeoumlnate carpela, uaually ahining, oorla- 
oeoui, and folUouler In fruit, end containing one to five 
aeeda aurroonded by a leoerete aril. There arc about so 
apeciea, widely aoattered throngh the tropica They are 
shrubby climbera or rardy tre^ amooth or rough-bairy, 
with parallel feather-veined leaves and the panldes most- 
ly yeUow and loosely many-flowered. Several apeciea are 
aometimeB ooltlvated aa greenhouse olimbera ; several ai e 
as me decoction of T oNoupohi in 
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Tjltradhmtm (tet-rj^kd'td), w. pi [NL., pi. of a number of variously shaped prooemes, as a 
tetr^hsBtus: see tetracluetouaA A division of caltrop or sponge-spiottle of the tetraxon type, 
b^hyoerous Dintera, containing those dies £Mfye, Brit^ X 2 II. 417. 
which are tetracn»tou«; correlaW with ZH- tetradadioBe (tet-r^klA'dOs), a. [< Gr. rerpa-, 
cjwfg and Sexaclisstse, four, + E. cladoae.} Same as tetracladme, 

tetrachatons (tet-ra-kO'tus), a. [< Gr. mpc-, tetracocooiia (tet-p^-kok'us), a. r< Gr. TCTOd-, 
four, 4* mane: see oh»ta,'\ Having the four, 4* xdxxof, beiry.] In hot., paving fotir 
baustellum composed of four (not of two or six) cocci or carpels. See cut under ooccm. 
pieces, as a fly; of or pertaining to that divi- tetracolic (tet-rB-ko'lik)^ a. [< tetracol{on) 4- 


sion of brachycerous dipterous Insects whose 
baustellum is of this chapter: correlated with 
dtchmtoua and hexachmtoua. See cuts under Syr- 
phu8 and Mtlesia. 

tetrachini8(tet-ra-ld'rus),ii.; pi. tetraehiri(-Ji). 
[NL.. < Gr. rerodyeipf four-handed, < rerpa-^ four, 
4- x^tpt hand.] In ieratol^ a monster with four 
hands. 

t^achord (tet'n^kdrd), n, [s= F. Utraeorde, 
‘ C, having f oi ' * 


-»c.] In am.pros,^ consisting of four cola or 
senes. 

tetraoolon (tet-ra-kd'lgu), n.; pi. tetraeola (-1|). 

i LL., < Gr.rrrpiix^p, neut.of rtrp&KuDuo^y < rf rpa-^ 
our, 4 ic5Aov,alimb,ameiaber: see ooioni.J In 
anc, rhel and proa,, a period consisting of four 
cola. 

Tetracoralla (tet^r^k^ral'l), n,pl [NTi., < 
Gr. Ttrpa-, four, 4- Kop6X^xop, coral.] A division 
of corals, corresponding to the Bugoaa, 


r< Tetra- 
>the 


< Gr. rfer/:)d;t®P<h>C> having four strings, < rerpa-, 

four. + a string, chord: see chord,’] In tetracoralline (tet-rj^korVlin), a, 
mua(c : (a) An instrument with four strings. — corolla + -inei.] Of or pextaining to the Ikfro- 
(b) The interval of a perfect fourth, (c) A dia- corolla; rugose, as a stone-cond. See Cyathm- 
tonic series of four tones, the first and last of omidsa, 

which are separated by a perfect fourth. The tetract(tot'raktLa. [<Gr.Terpa-,four,4* iucric, 
tetraohord wm the unit of anxlyiu in snolent music, like a rav. beam.l Having four ravs. as a sponge- 
the hexschord in early medieval muaio, or the octave In Rnionie • nuadriradiate See ent nnder 
modimmiido. Ute.Mert«ltliiUorl||loilI,tb«t«inwu ^o^e, quaoniaaiBt*. Hee out anderqMnjW- 

applied to a seriea consisting of a given tone, Ita octave^ m 

its fourth, and a tone a fourth below the octave (as, tetractinal (te-trak ti-ngl), a, [< teiraoHnc 4 * 
A, B) ; but in its ususl form It wm a dlatonio s^ea -a?. ] Having four rays,* as a sponge-spicule. 

sponge-spicule. 

tatraetinellid (te-trak-ti-nol'id), a, and n. I, 
a. Pertaining to the TetrachneUida, or having 
their characters. 

IL a* A member of the TatracHneUida, 


tone at the bottom, the Phrygian in the middle^ and ilie 
Lydian at the top, thus . 


Dorian, 

Phrygian, 

Lydian, 


* * * < 


Of these the Dorian was reganled as the chief or standard. 


the former, and U-A, B-E' the latter). Ootav^soalea 
were made up of two disjunct tetrachords, the separating 
Intel val being called the diageue(%e tone. (Itee modtP, 7 (a). ) 
Ihe completed system of tones finally adopted by the 
Greeks embraced a total compass of two ootavea extend- 
ing upward from a tone probably nearly equivalent to the 
second A below middle O, as tones are now named. The 


tion of sponges, the second tril^ of MTfeumon- 
gm, contrasted with Monaxonida, inclnmng 
those Demoapongw which possess quadriradi- 
ate or triiene spicnles or lithistid scleres. It 
inolndes the mreat majority of existing stKMBgea, and is 
divided Into CharUtida and LUMdida. 


tetracttoelMaa (te-trak-tS-nel'i-dsn), a. r< 
tattMhordB *nd nMnod Moordingiy, M follow. . Tetraetmelhda + -«n.] Same as ^oeffiioW* 


i Ext mine 

~ 4" 


Diigunct 


-i’ 


-1- 





tetractindlUne (te-trak-ti-nel'in), a. [< 2h* 
fractinellitda) 4* Same as tetracHneUid, 

tetractoiny (te-trak'tf-mi), n. [Properly 
rachoUmy (of. dichotomy, tetrachotomoua), < Gr 
rkrpaxa, In four parts, -r -ropla, a catting, < 
vetv, rapelv, out.] A division into four parts. 


beeidea body and aoul- 
ing— regenerated r 


used u Mtrlngents, as _ . 

Brasil, and In Cayenne the Infusion of T, Tigarea, the 
tlgai«% or red creeper. T, aln^oUa, the water-tm of 
Blerra Leone, la so named from the clear water obtained 
by cutting its climbing stems. 


a, note hyperbolaon , pamnete byperbokeon , c, trite b; 
bron • a, note diescuine^^nne • ^ paranete dlexeugtnnion . ^ 
diexeusmcotm , g, panuiieie , A, ncte Kynemnienon , t, paraaete ay* 
neramenoni^.tntesyuemmenoa. A,ra«se, /.bebanoe meson, M.par- 
bypate mesoa . m, hypate meson , e, IlLbanos bypataa 
" - *"“ito byp ‘ ' — 


The one key to 8t Paul's meaning is the principle tha^ 
^ h make up man’s natural be- 

man p o sa ea ae a apirit, the principle of 

Bupematural life. This hM been somewhat unfairly called 
BuU’a theory, and accused of making up a totrsetomg— 
body, soul, spirit, and Holy Spirit 

Sp$aker^i CammmUary, 1 Thea. v. SS. 


TetraodTM (te-traste-ras), w, [NIj, (Hamilten 
Smith, 1827), also Tctraceroa, Tetracerua, < Or. 
rtTpaakpoQ, four-homed, < nrpa-, four, 4- k/p«Ci 
horn.] A genus of four-horned Boridm, as T. 

n drioomS, an Indian antelope. The female 
omless. See out under ravine-deer, 
Tatrftomta (tet-ra-ser'a-tft), w. pi [NL., pi. of 
^ietracerga : nee 3otraccraa,j One of two fami- 
lies of Be Blainville’s (18&) polybranchiate 
Baraeepkalophom, consisting of various gen- 
era, not all of which were properly grouped to- 
gether. tbsgr are mostly nudlbranohiate or noto^n- 
<}hlate gaalaMods. The fan^ is contrasted with Dios- 
Xbio Iwreecm. 

tetraoerons (te-traa Vrus), a, [< Gr. mpaW- 
four-homed, < rn-po-, four, 4* tdpaq, horn.] 
In eonek*, l^vixig four horns or feelers, as a 
snail 

T«tnMa» a. im. (Hope. ISM), < 

vlr. rhpaxdt in four parts, < rerpa-, four,] A 
iiotable genui of tiger-beetles, of ihe familjr ( v 
^ndelidm, oompritilig about 60 species, mainly 
^uth AMtieiuB and West Indian, a few, how- 
ever. tnliabiti^ Australia, North America, 
^uihem Enrope, and northern Africa. They have 

Jf,Sr*W»im», anil Iwtk an anted wiMnln ol tertaln ta- 
in^ tan*. aaaaalMd«l<te>4Milt. 

qpitu] In bot, a fruit formea 


b) paton . t, bypate bypBton , r, p^ambanomenok. 1 
ptrMmoH, diumigmeHOn, aytumm^nan, mtiOH, and . 
really plural, but are sometimes loowly used 

the letrachorde. 

It should further be noted that the Greeks recognised two 
other varieties of totraohords— the chramedmOf consistfiig 
of two semitones and a minor third, and the tnhcmmmc, 
consisting of two quartet -tones and a major third. The 
tetraohord is moie or less recognised in modem musics 
the major scale being conceived of as made up of two dla- 
J unci Lydian tetraohorda, and the minor acale of two dia- 
Junct tetrachorda the lower Phrygian, and the upper 
either Dorian (In the descending minor) or lydlan (in the 
ascending). 

tetrachordal (tet'ra-k6r-dal), a, [< tetra^ord 


[< Gr. TfTpa-, 
having four oils 
. organs : said of flowers, 
tetrad (tet'rod), n. [< Gr. mpd^ (-oA), the 
number four, < rerpa-, four: see ietra-,] 1. The 
number four: also, a collection of four things. 
Also quadrad, — 2. In chem,, an atom the eqnlv- 
alenoe of which is four, or an element one atom 
of which is equivalent, in saturatiiig power, to 
four atoms of hydrogen. — 8. In morphology, a 
quaternary unit of organization resulting from 
individuation or integration of an aggregate of 
triads. See triad, ^ad, 

ntustc, pertaining to b~ tetrachord, tetradactyL .tetradactylo (t^ra-dak^til), a. 

orcon8l8tingoftetmchords:as,thete«rach(>r<ial r<ar.rr™«J(i/c^V, having 

muBK-al thiory of the (}reekg.-T«ti«du^ or toes, < t 


gM^0lll a name applied to one of the early forms the 
tonic sol-fa MsUim of teaching music, 
tetrachordon (tet-ra-kdr'dpn), ti. [NL.: see 
Utrachord ] A musical instrument in which, 
while it has strings and a keyboard, like the 
the tones are produced from the 


see dociyf.] I. a. Having four fingers or toes; 
quadridigitate: noting either (a) me fore feet 
or the hind feet of a quadruped, or (b) a four- 
toed bird, or (o) a quadrupea only (when four- 
toed before and benind). 
n. n, A four-toed animal. 


pianoforte, the tones are producea from the H. w. A four-toed animal, 
strings by pressing them, by means of the digi- tatradactylity (tet^r§;;dak-tiri-tl), n. [< (etra- 
tals, against a revolving cylinder of india-rub- dactyl + -ifyj Tetradaotyl character or state, 
her covered with rosin. Compare harmontchord, Nature, XLUl. 329. 

hurdy-gurdy, and heyed nohn (under keyed), tetradactyloUB (tet-rj^dak'ti-lus), a, [< tetra- 
tetraehotomoUB (te't.ra-kot' 9 -mu 8 ), a. [< Gr. dactyl + -oiis.] Same as tctradactyl 
rirnaro in four parts (<Tfr^>«-, four), 4- -ro/wi.< tetrad-deme (tet'rad-dflm), n, A colony or 
rtimn' \auetv, cut.] In sottl and bol, doubly aggre^te of undifferentiated tetrads. See 
dichotomous; arranged in four ranks or rows; tnad-deme, dyad-deme, Enoyc, Bnl, XVI. 843, 
auadrifarious; divid(‘d into four parts, or into tetradeoapod (tet-r^ek'a-pod), a, and w, K 
sets of four ; quadripartite. Gr. rerpa-, fouj^ 4- (hfxa, ten, 4- Trcrff (Trod-) s E. 

tatrachronOQS (te-trak'rq-nus), a, [< Gr. n- foot] I, a. Having fourteen feet; of or per- 
r^yoovoc, of four times, < rerpa-, four, + xp^*^i taining to the Tctradecapoda, 
time] In anc. proa,, having a magnitude of four 11, a. A member of the Totradeoapoda, 
nrimarv or fundamental times; tetrasemic. Tetraddcapoda (tet^ra-de-kap'$-dji), n, pL 
ti^feranladinB (tet-ra-klad'in), a, [< Gr. rerpa-, mL.: see teiradeeapod,] Fourteen-footed crus- 
fo!»TErtad«*«-]* Cladose, or branching Into taypans; an order of corresponding 



Tetadeeapoda 

to Arthfxmtraea. The multiurticulate oephalo- 
thorax has eeven thoracic segments, each of 
which bears a pair of legs. The order includes 
the isopods and amphip^s. 
tetradacapodoxui (tet'ra>de-kap'^us), o. [< 
ietradecftpod + Bame as tetradecapod, 

tetradiapafM>XI ^t^rp^l-a-pa'zon), n. r< Or. 
TtTpa-y four, + E. diapcLson?] In the in- 
terval of four octaves, or a twenty-ninth. Also 
called quadruple duipasoH^ quadruple octave^ 
and quadruple eighth. 

tetiradic (te-trad'ik), a. OP. tetradiquc; < 
LOr. TeTpadiK6^f tetradic, < Or. rtrpdc (-a<J-), a tet- 
rad.] 1. In anc.pros.i (a) Comprising four dif- 
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one who has married four times, < Or. mpo*, 
four, -f marriage. Gf. c5gamy.] Atburth 
marriage; marriage for the founh time. [Rare.] 

He (Symeon HsgUterl layt that the lawfnlneae at U- 
tragamu was believed to have been revealed to IButhytulaa 
PoberUont Hist Christ. Chureh, IV. a 

tetragenons (te-traj'e-nus), a. [< Or. rerpo-, 


tatnunmoiii (te^trag>iiiis)| a. [< tatragm 4* 
*<ms. J Same as ielmgimaL 
tatragran (tet'm-gram), a. [< <3fe. rrtp^p^ 
fiov, a word of four letters (not fonnd in m 


by four right lines. 


geom,, a figure i 


' systems 

systems: as, a tetradie poem.— 2. Of or per- 
taining to a tetrad. Also teiraiomic, 
tatradite (tet'ra-dit), w. [< Utrad + 

One who has some special relation to the num- 
ber four, (a) One who regarded four as a mystic num- 
ber (b) Among the ancients^ a ohfld bom in tlie fourth 
month or on the fourth day of the month (c) In sedeg. 
hid , one who reverenues four gods in the goahead. (d) 
{eap.\ A Quartodeoiman. 

tetradrachm (tet'ra-dram), ti. [< L. tetra- 
drachmumj < Gfr. rerp&dpaxpov^ u piece of four 
drachmas, < rr- 
rpa-, four, -f 
t^paxpii, a drach- 
ma: see drach- 
ma.'] A silver 
coin of ancient 
Greece, of the 
value of four 
drachmas. Bee 
drachma. 

CHlver frtro- 
drachmg of JEno$ 

JL r. Knight 

tstradymite 

(te-trad'i-mit). 
n. [< Gr. re- 
rpAAvpoCf four- 


two planes at right angles, and whose newly 
formed cells remain attached to one another. 
In investigating the etiology of tuberoulosls, B. Koch found 
in a cavity of the lungs, in a case of phthisis^ a peculiar mi- 
orocooous In square groups of four, enveloped in a trans- 
parent oapsnle. This mlorooocoiis was named Mieroeoo- 
etti titraggnui (wliunce the term tdragenouiX 

The constituents of the colony turned ont to be a fefro- 
genoM microbe quite distinct from the plain atmoepherio 
luiorooocous with which he had thooght it could be iden< 


tlfled. 


Seienoe, XI. 289 


tetragon (tet'ra-gon), 
tetrdgono =: Pg. It. i 



_u, [< F. Utragmie se Sp. 
tehragonOf < L. tetragonum^ a 
square, < Gr. rerp&ywoQ, four-cornered, square, 
n<'ut. TtTfM) owovt a square, < rerpa-y four, + ycjv/a, 
angle, comer.] 1. In geom.y a ffmre having 
four angles; a quadrangle; a quadrilateral. — 
2. In astral. y an aspect of two planets with re- 
gartl to the earth when they are distant from 
each other 90°, or the fourth part of a circle; 
quart lie aspect; square, 
tetragonal (te-trag^o-nal), a. [< tetragon + -aL ] 
1. In geom.y pertai^ng to a tetragon; having 
four angles or sides. — 2. In hot and;erod7., four- 
8 . 



J etrsdrachm at AHiera. about 390-196 
8 C — Bntuh Muaeuni (Sue of the ori- 
ginal ) 


fold, + 

Native bismuth 
telluHde, con- 
taining also 
some sulphur, a 
mineral occur- 
ring in foliated 
masses of a pale 
steel-gray color 
and brilliant 
metallic luster 
Also called tel- 
luric hismuthy 
UHlur - bismuth, 
and horuine. 
tetradymons (te-trad'i-mus), a. [< Gr. rrrpd- 
^fioCy fourfold, < rtrpa-y four: see tetra-.] In 
boty having every alternate lamella shorter than 
the two contiguous to it, and one complete la- 
mella terminating a set of every four pairs of 
short and long: said of an agaric ; also, having 
four cells or cases combined. Henslow. 
Tetradyiiaiiiia(tet'r§-di-na'mi-|i),n.p/. [NL., 

< Gr. T€Tpa-y four, + divam^, power, strength ] 
The fifteenth class in the Linnean system, com- 
prehending those plants which bear hermaph- 
rodite flowers witn six stamens, four of them 
longer than the other two. It was divided Into 2 
ovdere— of which the common kurdun-creM and 
alwq»herd’ii-pui«e are example^ sod Sttmornty at which the 
muiUid and cabbage are examplea. AQ the plants of this 
class are now included In the natural order Crueiferm. 

t^tradynaiiiian (tet^ra-di-nft'mi-f^n), a. [< 
Tetradynamta + -an.] In hot , having the chlu^ 
aoters of the Tetradynamia; tetradynamous. 
tetntdyiUUSIOlUI (tet-ra-din'^mus), a. [< Gr. 
rerpfl-, four, + divaftig’, power. Of, Tetradyna- 
mia.] Having six stamens, four lon^r ar- 
rant in opp^te pairs, and two i^orter, in- 
serted lower down: a relation tounu only in 
the dowers of Vruciferee. Bee cut under stomes. 
tetraMral, totrsMron (tet-ra-€'dral, -drqn). 

Same as tetrahedral y tetrahedron, 
Tetragamelia (tet^rfk-ga-tnS'U-S), n. pi, nSGL., 

< Gr. rerpa-y tour, 4 yapf/ho^, of a wedding, < 
ydpjo^y a wedding.] A division of rhizostoma- 
tous discomednsans having the four subgenital 
pouches distinct: opposed to Monogamma, 

tetragamalian (tet^ra-ga-me'li-an), a. Per- 
taining to or having the characters of the Tbf- 
ragamelim, 

tetragamy (te-trag'i 
juia, ^e manying a roi 


a. [< KGr. rerpaya- 
tlme^ < ^nrpdyiqtog, 


a/«.-Tetzaional iyitsm, in eryetal , that . 
which the three axes are at right angles to each other, but 
the two equal lateral axes differ in length from the ver- 
tical axis. See ergdaUography. Also dimdricy guadratie, 
nwtuidMnetne, etc. 

tetragonal (te - trag 'o - nel), a, [Heraldic F. : 
see tetragonal,] In W., represented as a four- 
sided solid shown in perspective: thus, a pyra- 
mid is distinguished from a pile or point by be- 
ing represented in perspective, two sides snow- 
ing, and is often blazoned a fefrnccmel pyramid. 

TefiragfmiA (tet-r^^'ni-h), n, [NL. (Lmumus, 
1737),< Gr. TfTpaywm, the spindle-tree (so called 
from its square fruit), < rcr/xiy<w>f, square : see 
tetragon,] A genus of plauts, of the order Fi- 
emdesBy distinguished from Mesenibryanthemum, 
the other genus of its tribe, MesembryetBy by 
its apetalous flowers, it includes about 20 spodea, 
malnry natives of the Cape of Good llupcb with others in 
eastern Asia, Australia, and South America, lltey are 
somewhat fle^y herbs or underahrubs with weak or jnros- 
trate stem% beving alternate entire leaves, and axillary 
greenish-yellow or reddish flowers The fruit is a drupe 
or nut, often prominently winged, angled, or homed, con- 
taining a bony stone with from one to nine one-seeded 
culls By Undley the genua was made the type of a former 
order Tfttitmmtaeue. See AiUtnUian and New Zealand 
spinach (under spinaeh)y and compare /af-Aen and soda. 

tetragoniflmt (te-trag'9-nizm), n. [NL. tetra- 
(fonismus (John Bernoulli, 1696), < tetragon 4 
-wm.] The quadrature of any curve. 

Tetragonops (tet-rj^gd'nops), n. [NL. (Sir 
W. Jardine, 1865), \ Gr. rerpdywoc, square, 
4 6\l>y face,] A remarkable genus of scanso- 
rial barbets, belonging to the American Capt- 
toninee. it la oharactertsed by the peculiar metagna- 
thism of the beak, the under mandible having two angu- 



TitoBgrunmatcmCtet-r^gram [<Qr. 

rb TtTpaypdpparau, a word of four letters, < rttpa- 
ypdpparog, of four letters : see tetragram,] A 
complex of four letters: applied to the mystio 
name Jehocah (see Jehocah) as written with lour 
Hebrew letters, and sometimes transferred to 
other similar combinations. 

When Ood the Father was pleased to pour forth all hli 
glories, and imprint them upon his holy Boa In bii ezal- 
tation. It waa by giving him his holy name, the Tstragram- 
moton, or Jehovah made artloulate. 

Jsr. Taylor, Works (ed. 1S85X h 744. 

It follows from all this that the trae representative of 
the Tetragrammaien ts the name itself, whether the form 
preferred be Jahveh, or the venerable and euphouloos 
Jehovah. Kinotosnth Century, XX. 87. 

tatragyn (tet'ra-jin), ». [< Gr. reraa-y four, 4 
yvtf^y a female (in mod. bot.a pistil).] In6of., 
a hermaphrodite plant having four pistils; a 
plant of the order Tetragunia, 

Tetragynia (tet-ra-jin'i^), n. pi, [NL.: see 
tetragyn,] An order of plants in several of the 
classes in the Linnean system, comprehending 
those plants which have four pistils, as the 
holly. 

tetracynian (tet-r^jin'i-p), a, [< tetragm 4 
-mn.j In hot,, having me characters of the 
Tetragynia; tetragynous. 

aOPa (te-waj'i-nus), a. [ < tetragon 4 
-ous, \ Having a gyuoecium of four earpels. 
tetraaedral (tet-r^he'drql), a, [Also tetrae- 
dral; < tetrahedron -al,] 1. Pertaining to a 
tetrahedron.-^ 2. In crystal,: (a) Having the 
form of the re^ar tetrahedron. (6) Pertain- 
ing or relating to a tetrahedron, or to the system 
of forms to which the tetrahedron belong : as, 
tetrahedral hemihednsm (see hemthednsm ), — 
Tetrahedral angle, in geom., a solid angle bounded or 
inclosed by four plane awles.- Tetrahedral OOdrdi- 
nates. see eotfrdtnats — Tetrahedral gam^ belvlte : 
so called because, while related to f^net in composition, 
it occurs in tetrahedral ciystala— Tetrahedral group. 
Beepreepl. 

tetrahiKlrally (iet-ra-be'dral-i). adv. In a tet- 
rahedral form. Also tetraedrany, 
tetrahedrite (tet-rii-hd'drit), n, [< tetrahedron 
4 -ite'A] A mineral often occurring in tetrahe- 
dral crystals (whence the name), also massive, 
of an iron-black color and brilliant metallic lus- 
ter. It is essentially a sulphld of copper and antimony, . 
but the antimony may be replaced by arsenio or leas fie- 
quently by bismuth, and the copper may be replaced by 
silver (in the variety freibergite), mercury (in the variety 
icbwatsiteX also iron, xlno, lead, and in small amounts 
cobalt and nickel. It Is commonly called Fahisrt in Ger- 
many (whence the English fakl-ars). It is sometimes an 
Important silver ore. 

tetrahedroid (tet-r^hS'droid). n. K tetrahe- 
dron 4 -oid.] A quartic surface the envelop 
of a quadric surface touching eight given lines ; 
a sunace obtained by a homograpme transfor- 
mation of the wave-surface; a STummer’s sur- 
face whose sixteen nodes lie In fours upon the 
faces of a tetrahedron through whose summits 
the sixteen double planes pass by fours; a quar- 
tic siurfaoe cut by each of the planes of a tetra- 
hedron in pairs of conics in respect to which 
the three summits in this plane tre conjugate 
points, and such that one of the points of inter- 
section of the conics (and therefore all) is a node 
amed by Cayley in 1 


rstragumspt rkampkastMus. 


tar poioti whfrii overlap the tip of the upper. Hiere 

2 epeolee, T. rhanyAuuHmu w Bonador and T. frantst 
at Ooala Itloa. The former, named froai same Msgea- 
tlveneee of a toaoan. la atogitlarly varligated with uack, 
whtta sidky, gQldeD^rown, oraage^ 


of the surface: so named 
tatrahedroii (tet-ra-hd'dn 
tetrahedrons (-drh, -drqnz). 
» F. t^trahd^ » Sp. H « 
traedroy < Gr. rerpo-, four, 4 
idpa, seat, base.] A solid 
comprehended under four 
plane faces; especially, the 
regular tetrahedron, or tri- 
angular pyramid having its 
base and sides equilateral 
triangles. Inoryatettographyand 
in geometry the tetiuhedroo » re- 
gamed ae a hemlhedril form of the 
octahedron, four of wboae facet 
form the pniA and the four alter- 
nate faoee (two above and two be- 
low) the mfma tiitvahedrem. The 
flgurea reyrsamt the tetrahedron 
In tha poMtlon required to eiMbtt 
ftaretaMontotheColahedreik. " 


1846. 
.),n.; pi. tetrahedra, 
[Also ietraSdron; 
te- 
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flatairiita to Matjm orthooratw.— Mar tton]M- 
« 4MMV0& m plftOM of wliloh 
the ?«rt|oet ol Anothar w(nbadiwi.~T«triAt4^^ of 
ot ft pftir of Utnbedf «u)b luaorlM tn tho 
other, ^TttUiQatM totvaltotfroil, ft loUd formed hy out* 
ting off eftOa^omer df ft tetrahedron by e jdaoe penulel to 
the oppoiite fftoe to enoh en extent mi to leave the fecoe 
fegttlftr hexftgooft. At the trunoftted parts there ere regu* 
IftrtilftQgleB. Xt is one of the thirteen ArohlmedeMiiolldi. 
tetrabmliadral (teirr^hek-ft^bd'd^^ [< 
tefraketiahedroH *f -al*] Bavins the form of a 
tetnrahoaLahedron. Also tetrahiihemhedral, 
tateahtxahidron (tet»Tft-hekHift«hd^drpn), n, [< 
^ Gr. rerpe^f four, + six, + 

Mpa, seatl base (see hexahe- 
dron),'] A solid bounded by 
twenty-four equal triangular 
faces, four oorres]^nding to 
eac‘h face of the cube, incrys- 
leUogrftphy this solid belongs to 
the Isometric system. In geometry 
the name Is especially implied to 
I «u«h¥iuihedroD that variety in which all the adja* 
cent faces are equally Inclined to 
one Miother. Also called tetnriifsAemMMfron, and some* 
times fuorotd, as being a form common with fluor-spar, 
tetraktflheyahedron (tet^r^-kis-hek-sa-he'- 
dron), n. [< Gr. Terpdx/f, rerpdtu^ four times, + 
£. h^hedron,'} Same as tetrahexahedron. 
tetralemma (tot-r^lem'k), n, [< Or. rer/m-, 
four, 4* a proposiiion : see lemma,] A 

dilemma in which four different possibilities 
are considered. 

tetralogy (te-tral'^-ji), w. [3= F. titralogie, < 
Gr. rerpaXoiyiaf a group of four dramas, < rmm-, 
four. + Xdyof, Speech.] A group of four ara- 
matic compoBidons, tnree tragic and one sa- 
tyric. which were exhibited in connection on 
the Athenian stage for the prize at the festi- 
vals of Bacchus. The term haa been extended to a 
group of four operatic worka treating of related themes, 
and intended to be performed in connection, 
tetralophodont (tet-ra-lof'^ont). a. [NL., 
< Gr. TFTpa-^ four, + rioM, + odo(ic (beavr-) 
as £. tooth,] Having that dentition which is 
characteristic of the true mastodons, whose 
molars are four-ridged. 

tfftramastigate (tet-ra-mas'ti-gat), a, f< Gr. 
rerpa^y four, + pdart^ (jiaany-)^ a whip, + -ate ^ .] 
Having four flagella, as an infusorian. 
TetrameleB (te-tramVlez), n. [NL. (Bobert 
Brown. 1826), from its 4-merou8 flowers; < Gr. 
TtrpOy four, + a limb, member.] A ge- 
nus of plants, of the order DaUsceepy charac- 
terized by apetalous dioecious flowers, with four 
calyx-lobes and four elongated stamons or four 
stylos. The only epeoiee, T, nudxfiora, is a native of 
India, Ceylon, and Java. It it a tall tiee- the only ti< e 
in an otherwtee entirely herbaceona order, it bears urond 
long petioled deciduous leaves, preceded by nnnierons 
small flowei s in long and slender pHiiloled racemes It is 
known in India u junf^’bendy, and In Java as ueenong’ 
tre$ 

Tetramera (te-tram'g-r^), n. pi, [NL., neut. 
pi. of tetramerue : see* tetramerous,] In entom, : 
la) In Latreillo’s system, 
a division of Coteopieroy 
containing those beetles 
all of whose tarsi are 
usually or apparently 
tetramerous or four- 
jointed. Also called 
Cryptopentamera and 
Peeudoteiramera, (5) A 
prime division of the 
ojmenemterous family 

Bte mibftwniUto 
the tarsi aref our-jointed. 
tatraiaiffcal (te-tramV^*^)’ tetramerous 
4 Hi|.] Four-parted; having parts in fours; 
tetramerous, as a polyp ; of or pertaining to the 
lEttt/renmaiFdUa, 

Tflftraaffralia (te-tram-g-rfl'UH^), n, pU [NL. : 
see ietramerdl,] The tetrameral polyps, as a 
subclass of Bcyphomedusans distinguished from 
OokmmdkLmd composed of the three orders 
Ckdfooitoay Peromedusmy and Cubomedusm, 
tfftrginiriaBL ^*tram'e-rixm), n. [< tetratu- 
er(oue) 4 *<1111.] In sooT. and dot,y division into 
four parts, or the state of beiim so divided; 
fouasparfo&esa. Jmer^ Nat,^ z£|[l. 941. 
tatra&mma (te-tram'e-rus), a, [< NL. to- 
trwmruey < Or. rerptutep^y four-parted, < rerpa-, 
taoXf 4 piptKy part,] Consisting of or divided 
into four parts ; characterized by having four 

Jarta In foum . 


. hot. a stamen).] 
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ittt of M inieet; having four-)otntad tartl, aa a beeUe or 
Ohalcid ; of or pertaining to Che Tatromera See cute under 
Phytpphapa aud Tstmmera, 

tetrameter (te-tram'e-tCr), a, and n. [< LL ie- 
trametrusy < Or. rerpdptrpo^y having four mea- 
sures, neut. rrrpdpfrpovy a verse of four mea- 
sures, < T£Tpa-y four, 4 pirpavy measure.] I, a. 
Having four measures. 

n. n. In pros.y a verse or period consisting 
of four measures, a trochaic, iambic, 01 anapestic 
tetrameter oonaiata of four dipodles (eight feet). A te- 
trameter of other ihytbuia ia a tetrapody, oj perioil of 
four feet The name is apecifloally given to the tnichaic 
tetrameter catalectic. An example of the at'atalecth te- 
trameter la 

Once C^n ft | midnight drftary, R fta 1 pdndCred I weak 
ftnd wftary. The Baveu 

tetramorph (tet'r^mdrf), n. [< Gr. TFTpdpop^y 
four-shap^, fourfold, < nrpa-, four, 4 pn^//y 
form.] In Chnsttan arty the union of the four 
attributes of the evangelists in one figure, 
winged, and standing on winged fiery wheels, 
the wixigs being covered with eyes. It is the 
type of unnaralleled velocity. Fatrhoti, 
tetrmiddr (te-tran'd6r), n. [< Gr. Ttrpa-y four, 
4 dv^p (dvdp-), male (in mod. ‘ 

In bot,y a monoeli- 
nous or hermaphro- 
dite plant having 
four stamens. 

Tetraxidria (te- 
tran'dri-fl), n. pi. 

[NL. : see tetran- 
der.] The fourth 
class of plants m 
the Linnoan sys- 
tem,comprehending 
such as have four 
stamens. The ordeis 
belonging to this clau 
ai 0 Monoyynui, Diguma, 

Teiragyma The tuaxel, 
amplei. 

tetrandrian (te-tran'dri-an), a, [< tetrander 4 
-ton.] In hot,y belonging to the class Tetran- 
dria ; tetrandrous. 

tetrandroUB (te-tran'drus), a, [< tetrander 4 
-0114.] In hot.y having four stamens; charac- 
teristic of the class Tetrandna, 
totrailt (tet'rant), n. [< Gr. rerpa-y four, 4 
-ant,] A ouaflrant. Weale. [Rare.] 
Tetranychlda (tet-ra-mk'i-dS), n. pi. [NL., 
< Tetranyehus 4 -tdff.] A family of mites, 
containing those forms known as spinning- 
mitesy ana founded on the genus Tetranychus. 

In common with the Trombidudte or harvest mltea, the 
Tftranye/ndse have an appi ndloulate terminal piJpal 

J oint but are smaller and tnoic highly colored than the 
larveat mites, and are plant-feeders exclusively Next to 
TfiranychuMf Pryobut Is the most noticeable gmns. B. 
praUnsi* frequently enters houses In the United States in 
enormous numbers in the fall 
Totranyebng (te-tran'i-kus), «. [NL. (Dufour, 
1832), prop. TetraonychuSy < Gr. rrrpc-, foiir^ 4 
bwS (dw;r-)> claw.] A very largo and wide- 
spread genus of spinning-mites, havinglegs with 
seven joints, the feet short and curved, and the 
mouth with a barbed siieking-apparatiiB. it con- 
tains minute yellowish or reddish species, most of which 
spin more or less of a web on the under side of leaves, 
and are iiot^ as injurious to vegetation The soHUdlcd 
mf-spider, a cosmopolitan hothouse pest, is T. tdanus. 

Tetrao (tet'ra-o), n. [NL., < L. tetraOy < Gr. 
TfTpdaVy a pheasant, a grouse ] The leading ge- 
nus of TetraonidVy formerly including all the 
grouse, but subsequently variously restricted, 
capor(‘allbe, T, nrogallusy and some 



Tfftrapleura 

snow-psiiridge (see Lerva); they are indifferently known 
as mow-phamnniU, and attousehiUron, one of 

thorn being also speclfled as the ckourtka 1 his is T ca$- 
piua ; tliree other species are uami d — T. Himlaytima, T 
aUawnuty and T. tibikanus. Ihe whole rauao of tin gtnns 
Is from Asia Minor to western < 'hlua, but only In mountain- 
raugea at altitudes up to 1S,U00 feet In some tespects 
the genus approaches TeirwqfhoM (which see) The sise 
U huge, ihe males attaining a length of two feet or more , 
the sexes are nearly alike m plumage, which la of vailed 
daik coloration The biids frequent open itH'ky places, 
generally In flocks, and neat on the giound, laying 6 to » 
eggs oi an olive color with reddish s|>ota. Also called 
Uhourtka 

tetraonld (tet'rfi-d-nid), a. aud w. I. a. Of or 
pertaining to the ^etraonidsey or grouse family. 

H. ». Any grouse, or other member of the 
Tetraomdfe. 

Tetraonida (tet-r&-on'i-de). n, pi. [NJi., < Tet- 
rao{n-) 4 -idse.] A family of gallincoeoue birds, 
of the order (iaUuiWy of which the type is the 
genus Tetrao, the grouse family, having the 
tarsi and nasal foss® more or less completely 
feathered. The leading genera betides Tattoo are hy- 
runu, Canaoe (or De7vlragapu$\ Fateipennii, Lagapui, Can- 
troeercuH, PedvjtceUa ( uptdonta (01 Tympanuchua), and 
Bonaaa They ore ( ontlned to the northein herolaphere, 
and include, besides the bints nsuslly called grouae, the 
oapei cftilllL, praiiir-hen, sage-cock, ptarmigan, and others. 
The family has been used in a more comprehensive sense, 
including then an indefinite nnmbei of genera of par- 
tridges, qnaila and similar birds See cuts under butek- 
eoek, IknaaOf Canaee, eapereatUut, Centroeerem, Cvpidoma, 
protMe, Oreortyx, partridge, Pedueeatea, and ptarmigan. 
TetraoniiUB (tot^ra-o-urne), n. pi. [NL., < 
Tetrao{n-)y a grouse, -I- -i«g*.] The grouse fam- 
ily, Tetraonidspy rated as a subfamily of gallina- 
ceous birds^ or a restricted division of that fam- 
ily in its widest sense, 
tetrao&ine (tet'r^o-nin), a. 
to the Tetraomnd. * 


Of or pertaining 


I eftaMdrta Jutstma dtrurrens 
dodder, and pond-weed are ex- 


800 out under taper- 


DOW to the cajL 
closely related species. 
eailhe, 

tetraodion (tet-r^'di-on), n. [< MGr. rerpa- 
^iWy < Gr. rerpd-y four, 4 ^//, ode.] In the 
€hr, Vh,y a canon of four odes. 

Tetraodon, tatraodont, etc. See ihtr^on, ete. 

Tetraofallllg (tot^r^o-gal'us), n. [NL. ( J . E. 
Grav, 1883-4), < L. totraoy a ^ouso, 4 gallusy 
cook.] A genus of snow-partndges. These birds 
arc near relatlvea of Iterva wwote, another species of 


It la flreqaanUy written 4 
Npartad: “ 


members 
vritten 4- 
„ „ lly noting 

ktlng paite or erm ar- 

In fm or mii^oa cC four. Compare 
^ la ontoiaoSilSrhiVtng four JoIdU, aa the tar- 
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The true Gallinas offer two types ot atrnctnre, “one of 
which may be called tbdline, and the other Tettaomna “ 
Mncyc. Brit , XVIII 883. 

TetraonomorpliaB (tet'ri^o-n^mdr'fd), n. pi. 

{ NL., < Gr. Terpawy a grouse,* 4 popijtiy form.] 
n Sundevairs system of ornithological clas- 
sification, a cohort of Oalltnmy consisting of the 
sand-grouse (Pteroclidee) aud grouse proper 
{Tetraomdse), 

Tetxaonychidse, Tetraonychns. More correct 
forms of Tetranychtdffy Tetranychus, 
T6traoperdlz(tet'i4-^p^r'diks),fi. [NL.,<Gr. 
rerpd^y a grouse, 4 ntpdt^y a partridge.] In 
orniik,y same as Lerva. 

TetraophaslB (tet-rft-of'fi-sis), n, [NL. (Jules 
Verreaux, 1870), < Gr. rerpduvy a grouse, 4 
the river Phasis, with ref. to i^eiavdQy pheasant : 
SQQ pheasant.] A genus of gallinaceous birds 
peciriiar to Tibet, with one sfiecies, T, obscurvsy 
in some respects intermediate between pheas- 
ants and grouse. It is about 20 inches long, 
and of dark-brown and -gray colors, alike in 
both sexes. 

tetrapetalons (tet-ra-pet'a-lus), a, [< Gr. 
rerpa-f four, 4 tt^toW, leaf (petal).] £a hot., 
having four petals. 

tetrapnannacon (tet-ra-f dr'mf^kon ), n. [NL. , 
also tetraphamiacum ; < {^v.riTfKufdppaKovy a com- 
pound of wax, resm, lard, and pitch, neut. of rr- 
rpa^ppoKoCy compounded of four drugs, < rerpa-y 
four, 4 (ftdppanuVy drug : see pharmacon.] An 
ointment composed of wax, resin, lard, and 
pitch. 

ttoaphaxnuunun (tet-r^ffir'mji-kum), n. Same 
as tetrapharmacon. 

tetraphony (tet'ra-f6-ni ), n. [< Gr. rtrpa-y four, 
4 voice.] ’In early medmal musiCy di- 
apbony for four voices. 

TetrapnylUdea (tet^r^fi.lid'f-^),tt.pf. [NL., 
< Gr. TETpa-y four, 4 ^ATuovy a leaf.] Adi'nsion 
of Cvstotdeay including tapeworms of various 
fishes, m which the head is furnished with four 
lobes, suckers, or tentacles, or in any way dis- 
tinguished by fours into sets of parts or organs. 
The group includes the genera Tetrarhynchusy 
Echinvihothrium, and Aoanthohothrium, 
tetrapl^Uidaan (tet^r^fi-Hd'f-an), a. Of or 
belonging to TeiraphylUded. * 
tetrapnyuoxui (tet-ra-fil^), a, [< Gr. mpa-y 
four, 4 4 /'PJLov, a leaf.] In ho1.y four-leaved; 
consisting of four distinct leaves or leaflets. 
Tetrapla (tet'w^-plft), n. [< Gr. rerpairUy neut. 
pi. 01 Ttrpairhddcy rcr^TrXofic, fourfold, < terpa-y 
tour, 4 -irAoof, -fold.] An edition of the Bible 
in four versions. The name it tpeclally given to a 
woric by Origen, oontaliiing the Greek vertiont of Aquila, 
Symmachuft and Thaodotion and the septneglnt Com- 
nave ffaxmlcL Oetaada. 

TSSatfEwSuC^^a-plfi'rfi). n. pi [NL., < Gr. 
rerpa-y four, 4 nAtvpiivy a rib.] Those organic 
forms which are tetrapleunu: distinguished 
from fHpleura. 


tetrapleiiral(tet-r^pl(5'r^),a. [AsTetraplewra 
+ >ci7J In promorphol^, sygopleural with 
four autimores. Hcieoheh 
Tetrapneumoiia (t©t-rap-nu'm 9 -n|i), n. pi. 
[NL., neut. pi. of ^tetrapneumonua: boo tetrap- 
neumonoua.] 1 . A division of J raneina^ or true 
spiderSf having four lun^, four Bplnnerets, and 
eight approximated oceUi : distinguished from 
OipneunwMa. it ooniitto of the mygalids or tbera* 
phoies^ the bird epidert of South Aoierioa, the tanuita- 
IM of North America and the trap-door tpideri. Also 
Tttrapntumonet, 

2. A group of holothurians, represented by the 
genus Rhopalodmaf having four water-lungs 
(whence the name). Schmarda, Also called 
Deoaerenidta^ lUploaUmidm^ and Shqp€Uod*nff. 
tetrapneiUllonian (tet^rap-n^-m6'ni*an), a. and 
«. [< tetrapneumon~oua -4- -»aa.] li* a. Of or 

pertaining to the Tetrapnemnona, 

IL n. A spider belonging to the Tetrapneu- 
mona. 


tetrapneuinoiKms (tet-rap-nd'mp-nus), a. 

NL. ^tetrapneunwnutif < Gr. rerpo-, four, + n 
fiuvy a lung: see pneumonia,^ Having four lungs. 
Specifloalljr —(a) Having four wateMunga or resplrat^ 
trees, (b) Having four fuiig-saea, m a spider, 
tetrapod (tet'rg^pod), a. and i». [< Gr. rerpd- 
itovc (-Trod-), also retpaitodtK^ four-footed, < rcrpa-f 
four, + irobi (wod-) as E. foot] 1. «• Four-foot- 
ed; quadmp^; speoifioallv, having only four 
perfect legs, as certain bu^rflies; of or per- 
taining to the Tetrapoda. 

n. n. A four-footed animal ; a quadruped ; 
speoifioally, a member of the Tetrapoda. 
Tetrapoda (te-trap'^l^), w. pt [NL.: see tet~ 
rapoa* ] In entom, , a division of butterflies hav - 
ing the first pair of legs more or less reduced 
and folded, not fitted for walking. 

tetrapodidmite (tet^r^p^ik'nit), w. [< nl. 

Tetrapodtehnites^ < Gr. rrrpdjrowf, four-footed 
(see tetrapod)f + Ix^og, a track, footstep: see 
left niU.] In geol . , the footprint of a four-rooted 
animal, as a saurian reptile, left on a ruck. 
See idimte. 

Tatrapodichnites (tet-ra-pod-lk-ni'tez), n. 
[NL. (Hitchcock); see teirapodichnite.] A hy- 
pothetical genus of animals whose tracks are 
known as tetrapodichuites. 
tetrapodous (te-trap'o-dus), a. [< tetrapod + 
^me as tetrapod, 

tatrapody (te-trap'6-di), n. [< Gr. terpairodtay 
a measure or length of four feeL in pros, a te- 
trapody, < mpdirov^, having four feet: see tctra- 
poa.] A group of four feet ; a colon, meter, 
or verse consisting of four feet. Amer. Jour, 
Philol, X. 22fi. 

tatrapolis (te-trap'(i-li8), n, [< Gr, rerpinoXig, a 
district having rour cities, prop, adj., having 
four cities, < rrrpa-, four, + ndAig, a citv.] A 
group or association of four towns ; a oistrict 
or political division characterized by contain- 
ing four important cities. See tetrapolitan, 

''The nrden opposite Eabois'eooett” wu inhabited by 
the ApoUine TVrtmpolif. 

Harriion and Verratl, Ancient Atbeni, p. xcvli 

tatrapolitan (tet-n^pori-t^n), a, [< NL. tetra- 
poUtanuSy < tetrapoUSy a mup of four cities: 
see tetrafHtlis.l Of or beloogin^ to a tetrapo- 
Ub, or group of four towns; spe^cally [can.], 
relating; to the four towns of Constance, Linaau, 
Memmmgen. andStrasburg.-TsferapOlltanOoa- 

fSSlion, a oonfeselon of faith preeented at the Diet of 
Augebnra in 1580 by the repreeentatlvee of the four cities 
nsmed above. It reeemblea the A ugebnrg Confession, bat 
inclined somewhat to Zwlnglian vlewa 

tahraproa^le (tet-ra-pro'stil). a. [< Gr. rerpa-, 
£our,+ irpoapiXo^y with pillars in front: see pro- 
siyJe,] Noting a classical tem- 
ple havii^ a portico of four 
columns in front of the cella 
or naos. 

tetraptaran (te-trap"te-ran), 
a, and n, JX tetrapter-owt + 

'On.] L a. Having four wings, 
as an insect ; tetrapterous. 

n. ti. An insect which has 
four wings. 

tetrapteraiui (te-trap'te-ms), 
a, [< Gr. rrrpdmepocy four- 
winged, < rer^-,£our,+ Trrcpdv, 
wing. ] Having four wings, as 
a fruit or stem (see icing); te- 
trapteran. 

Tatraptam (te-trap'te-iiks), 
n, [jfL,{Th\mberg,lSlS)f<Qr, 

Ttrpa^f four, + sr/ptf, wing.] 

A generic name under which 
the Stanlev crane of South Africa has been 
separated from Antkropoidee as T, paradimti. 



t Tetmpterofus Fruit 
of Hah Mia itiraf 
ttra 9 Tb« MOUt. 
trauverMly cut. 
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tatarMitota (tet'rap-t6t), n, [< Gr. rerpdirrurtK, 
with four oases, < retpa-^ toxiXf 4* irr&otc (nrwr-), 
a ease in grammar.] In iptim., a noun tnat has 
four oases only. 

Tatraptnnia (tet-rap-tfi'ms), n. [Nli. (Bafl- 
nesque, 1810), for ^^trapteruruSf < Gr. 
four, + jrrepdP, wing, fin, + ovpAy tail: in allu- 
sion to the wing-like caudal keels.] A genus 
of HiftUophoridWy including certain sailfishes, 
sometimes specified as ^ar-fekee and 6ill- 
fiehes. The Vp® ** Mediterranean T, 6c- 
lone; another species is T, albtdus. See out 
under epear-fah, 2. 

tatrapprenons (tet^r^jn-rS'nus), a, [< Gr. re- 
rpa-y four, + irvp^y the stone of a fruit: see 
pyrene,] In hoty having four pyrenes or stones. 
ta6raquatr0U8(te-trak'we-truB), a, [< Gr. rerpe-, 
four, + L. -quetrusy as in fnquclrss, three-cor- 
nered: see triquetrous,] In 6of., having four 
very sharp ana almost winged comers, as the 
stems of some labiate plants, 
tetoarch (tot^rfirk or te'trfirk), n. and a, [< 
ME. ietrarky < OP. tetrarqucy tetrarehey P. 
trarque =s 8p. It. ietrarea » Pg. tetrarckay < L. 
tetrarchesy < Gr. rerp&px’K't a loMer of four com- 
i^uies, a tetraroh, < rerpa^y four, + &pxfiVy rule.] 

1. n, 1. In the Roman empire, the ruler of the 
fourth part of a country or province in the East; 
a viceroy ; a subordinate ruler. 

HerodTieing tetmreh ot Oalilee. Lake 111 1. 

2. The commander of a subdivision of a Greek 
phalanx. 

I ootidemn, u awery one doee, hia ineotton after the 
battle of Oann» . and, In hia laat engagement with Africa- 
niia, I condemn no leaa hia bringing mto the front of the 
center, ai became tome ihowy tetrareh rather than Han- 
nibal, hia eighty elephanta, by the refraotorineaaof which 
he loat the battle. 

Landar, Imag. Conv., Soiplo, Polyblua, and PameUtii. 

IXf a. Four principal or chief. [Bare and 
erroneous.] 

Tetrareh elementa. FvUar, 

tetrarchate (tet'rfir-k&t), n. [< tetrarch 4 
-ate^,] The aistrict governed by a Roman tot- 
raroh, or the office or jurisdiction of a tetrarch. 
tfitrarchical (te-tr&r'ki-kal), a. [< tetrarch 4 
-le-al.] Of or pertaining to a tetrarch or tot- 
rarchy. 

tatrarchy (tet'rfir*ki), n.; pi. tetrarohies (-kiz). 
f= F. tetrarchte s Sp. tetrarquia = Pg. It. te- 
trarchuZy < L, tetrarchm, < (ir. rerpapxUiy the 
power or government of a tetrarch, < rerpApxvCf 
a tetraroh : see tetrarch.] Same as tetrarchate, 
t 6 tra 80 elll 8 (te-tra 8 'f-lns),ti.; pi. tetrasceh (-11). 
[NL., < Gr. rfrpaerxrXj^f, four-leggeil, < Tfvpc-, 
four, 4 oKtXocy leg.] In teratoUy a monster with 
four legs. 

tetrastmistlc (tet-ra-skis'tik), a. [< Gr. rerpa-y 
four, 4 extapay a 'deft, division.] In 6iol., 
tending to divide into four par ts, o r marked by 
such division. JEncyc, Brit. XIX. 8S4. 
tetraselenodont (tet^r^sf-le'n^ont), a. [< 
Gr. rerpa-y four, 4 cOJt^y moon, 4 odofj^ (Movr-) 
ss E. tooth,] Having four crescentic ridges, as 
a molar; characterized by such dentition, as a 
ruminant. Amer, Nat,y May, 1890. 
tetrasexnic (tet-ra-sd'mik), a, [< LL. tetra- 
semusy < Gr. rfrpdcijpof, < rerpa-, four, 4 o^ua, a 
sign, ofiptiovy a sigDf mora: see disemic.] In 
anc, pros.f containing or equal to two semeia or 
mores : as, a tetraeemic long (doable the usual 
long) ; a tetrasemic foot (dactyl, anapest, spon- 
dee). 

tetraBepaloHS (tet-r^sep «• t< Or. re- 
Tpa-, four, 4 NL. aepalumy sepal.] Inl^t., hav- 
ing four sepals. 

tetraspaston (tet-ra-spas'ton), n, [< Gr. rrrpa-, 
four, 4 array, pull, stretch: see maem,] A 
machine in which four pulleys act together. 
[Bare.] Imp, Diet, 

tetraspennoiui (tet-r^-sp6r'mus), a. [< Gr. 
rerpa-j four, 4 oirippa. seM: see spermK] In 
hoty four-seeded ; producing four seeds to each 
flower, or in each coll of a capsule, 
tetragplierical (tet-r^-sfer'l-kal), a. [< Gr. 
TtTi^y four, 4 a^ipa, sphere: see epher^l] 
Relating to four spheres. 
tetra8pffiraiif6(tefmHi^ran^^ [<NL.ffitra- 
eporangktm.} In hoty same as tetrasporangiim, 
tetrasporaagiiiiii (tetfra-sp^-ran^ji-um). a.; 
pi. tetraeporangkt (-#). (nL., < Gr. mpo-, four, 
4 NL. eporangiimy q. vj In hot, a sporangi- 
um or 0^1 in which tetnispores are produced, 
tetraapore (tet'rp-epdr), n, [< Gr. rerpe-, four, 
4 tfiropdj seed: see woreX] to hot, an asezu- 
aUypmueedsporeof florideonsaline: sooalled 
frusa tlMi eiroumatanoe that nsuiAly four are 


MraayUtlilia 

produced by the division of the molhar-eelL 
See Meiafsi, 2, Also 

oallea epheroqpore. Sm out under Alase, 
tetraapme (tet^r^-spor^k), a. [< utraepore 
4 -40.] In hoty oomposed of tetramores. 
tetraaporoaa (tet'j^apd-ms), a. (X tetimpore 
4 -OU8,] In hoty of the nature of or having 
tetraspores. 

tetraavich (tet'ra-stik), a. [Formerly also tetra^ 
Stic; < L. tetraetiohony a poem in four lines, < 
Gr. rerpdffrtxovy neut. of rerpdcTtxPCt in four rows 
or lines, < wpa-, four, 4 crixocy row. line: see 
stich. Of. distiehy etc.] A group of four lines; 
a period, system, stanza, or poem consisting of 
four lines or four verses; a quartet. Compare 
quatrain, 

1 will . . . conclude with this Tetrasde, whtoli my 
Brain ran upon in my Bad thla Morning 

Hou^, Lettara L L ». 

tetraaticliie (tet-ra-stik'lk), a, [< tetraetieh 
4 -<c.] Pertaining to or constituting a tetra- 
stich or tetrastichs; consisting of tetrastichs, 
or groups of four Itnes. Athwimumy No. 8800, 
p. 123. 

tetraatichoiia (te-trasHl-kus), a, [< rerpd- 
cTixocy in four rows or lines: see tetraeHehy] 1. 
In hoty four-ranked; having four vertical rows: 
as, a tetraiUehoue spike, which has the flowers 
so arranged.— 8. In £v>o7., four-rowed. 

tetraiffigm (tet'rq-stim), n. [< Gr. rrrpa-, four, 
4 oTlypuy a mark, a pomt.] A figure formed 
by four joints in a plane with their six con- 
necting right lines. 

tetnurtodn (te-tras't^on), n. ; pi. tetraetoa (-6). 
[< MGr. rergdaroov, an antechamber, neut. of 
rcrpdtmwc, having four x>orticoB,< Gr. rerpa-, four, 
4 oTo&y a portico ; see etna.] 

In arch,y a courtyard with por- 
ticos, or open colonnades, on 
each of its lour sides. Bnttouy 
Diet, of Arch, and Archmol. of 
Middle Ages. 

tetrastyle (tet'ra-stil), a, and 
n, [< L. teirasmos (as a noun, 
teiraatylon)y < Or. Tn-pdarvAcf, 
having four columns in front, < 
rerpa-, four, 4 oryAof, column.] _ _ _ 

I. a. In anc, arch, and kindrea Tmpio'of FimuBa 
styles, having or consisting of ^w***^'*'® 
four columns. SpeoiSonlly->(a) Having a portico of 
four oolnmna front, aa the temple of Fortuna Vlrilia at 



Flan of Tetn«tyl« 



Tetiulyte IVMUoo.--No«m Fbfchof ErediUMntfti, Atbena. 

Bcma. (6) Baring tha oiUing or roof aupportad by f«er 
odninnaorplltaira. 

Thera are two ietnutyte halla, onaaf wblcdi, atactod hy 
Darina, la the moat lataraating of the miallar bulldii^ 
onthatarraaa. J, Pi^umn, BIst Aceh., X. m 

XL n. Astruoturc having four pHlars; a com- 
bination or group of four pillars. 

An ergan of varr food wortonanililp and aappertad br 
aMuMof ▼aiVbmntimiGotl^oolm ^ 

pjiw, IW mronih 6raat Britain (pdttm.) 

titrMylUldc (tet^Wsi.lab'ik). a, [As drfra- 
yyUaHle) 4 Consistixtf of four syllables. 
tatr66yltobl^(M^r|^i4i^ [<frfra- 

eyUdm 4 -si,] Same •• tetnmmme, 

(tot^rs^l ^ 


F, w. [im It, fdfrs- 

>. ferpm/Xhapof, i 
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A wora 4ioiititttiur of four wUMm, 
MgPMfWViliy n. In Mol., 

that •ymmetcy which may be expreteed by 
tetramexal diviaion into luce or equal parte; 
symmetrical tetramerism. as of some orinoide. 
^J<Mfr..XLV.U.862. [Bare.] 
titrftthiW (tet-rs^-thfi^W), a. [< Gr. rerpo-, 
four, + case: see iMca,) In botf having 
four locnlaments or cavities fn the ovary, 
toteartholgm (tet'ra.th§-l*m), n. [< Chr. rnpa; 
four, 4* OedCf god, + -ism.] In tlml, the doc- 
trine that in the Godhead there are, in addition 
to the Divine Essence, three persons or indi- 
vidualisations — the Father, the Sou, and the 
Holy Spirit-* making in the Ckxihead three 
and one instead of three in one. 
toteathoite (tet'r^thd-It), n. [< Gr. rrrpa-, four, 
+ Bsdty god, + -«»».] One who believes in tet- 
ratheuun. 

tetrathlonic (tet'rf^thl-on'ik), a, [< Gr. rerpo-, 
four, + Bttov, sulphur, + -^c.] CJontaining four 
atoms of 8ulphar.^Tttratliionlo add, m anitabie 
sold, HgS404. It Is a oolorlsss odorless add liquid. 

tetratoinic (tet-r§-tomMk), a. [< Gr. rnp6.ro- 
fourfold (< rerpo-, four, + -ropoc^ < rlpveiVf 
Topelv, cut), 4- -io.] Same as teiradie. 
teteatbll6(tet'rj^t6n),ii. [< Gr. rerpdrovoc, hav- 
ing four tones or notes, < rerpo-, four, + rdvoc, 
tone.] In made, an interval composed of four 
whole steps or tones — that is, an augmented 
fifth. Compare tritone, 

tetratop (tet'r^top), n. [< Gr. rcr^, four, + 
rdvor, a place.] The four-dimensional angu- 
lar space inclosed between four straight lines 
drawn from a point not in the same three-di- 
mensional space. 

tetraadal (t^trak'si-al), o. [< Gr. rerpo-, four, 
4* L. axis, axis.] HaiHng four axes, as the spic- 
ules of some sponges. 

tetraxlle (te-trak'sH), a. Same as ietraxutl, 
tetrazon (te-trak'spn), a. and n. [< Gr. rerpo-, 
four, + d^wv, axis, axle.] I. o. Having four 
axes, as a sponge-spicule ; tetraxial. 

IL a. A sponge-spicule with four axes, 
tetrazonian (tet-rak-sd'm-an), a. Same as 
tetrmon, Amer, XXI. 

Tetrazonida (tet-rak-son'i-dk), n. pi [NL. : 
see tetraxon,’] A group of sponges, a subor- 
der of Chondrospongim or Sptculispongtm^ char- 
acterised by the isolated tetraxial spicules. 
It contains the lithistids and choristids, in all 
about 12 families. 

tatriof (tet'rik), a. K OF. tetrique =e 8p. t^tneo 
SB Pg. It. tetrico, < L. tetneus, tmtrumsy harsh, 
sour, < tmter^ offensive, foul.] Frowaid; per- 
verse; harsh; sour; crabbed. 

In s thick and cloudy air (lalth lUnnnlut) men are 
Utrie, tad, and peevlili. Burton, Anat. of Mel , p 161. 



TwtMJldn 

ptpkala Injure croiMiln the United Btatea end members at 
the former genus secrete large quantities of very liquid 
boneydew, producing the phenomena of so oalled '*we^ 
lug trees.*’ Also TeUigonidm, 

tettiaht (tet'ish), a. Same as teatuth, 
tettiz (tet'iks), ». [< Gr. r^Tr«f, a cicada.] 1 . A 
cicada.— 2. [cap.] [NL.J A genus of Acridi- 
ui», or short-homed grasshoppers, t^ical of 
the subfamily TettigtiMe, and having the prono- 
tum horizon^l and the antennao thirteen* or 
fourteen-jointed. Nine species are known in 
the United States. 

tettyt (tet'i), o. [Cf. tettiskj teatiHh.'\ Techy; 
peevish; irritable. 

If Uiey lose, thouffh It be but a trifle, . they are so 
choloiick and UUy that no man may speak with them. 

Burton, Anat of Mel , p lie. 

A dialectal (Hootch) 


Rabbltddi, or Smooth ^ momber 

(Ffom Ropoft of U. S Pfadi Commimion ) 

tgtryl (tet'ril), n. [< Gr. rnpa-, four, + -j//.] 

The Iwpothetical ramcal C4H9, the fourth mem- 
ber of the CfiHqn + 1 series: same as butyl 
tetrylamlne (terril-am-in), n. [< tetryl + am- 
inc.j A colorless transparent liquid, having a tench, tengh (tudh), a. 
strongly ammoniacal and somewhat aromatic form of tough. 
odor, and producing dense white fumes with hy- Unco thick in the aolea, aa ye may wael mind, forbye 

drochloric acid: C^HoNHo. it is pmdnoed by the being in the upper-leather, 
motion of potash on DUt^oyanate. Ithasmu^prc^rtles, iSfoott, Old Mortality, xxvlil. 


and forms crystalline salts. Also eslled 
tetrylene (tet'ri-lSn), n. [< tetryl + 
Oil-gas (CiHg); a gaseous hydrocarbon of the 
olefine senes, first obtained by the distillation 
of oil. See coal-gas. Also called butylene. 
tettt (tet), n. [Origin obscure; of. taie.'] A 
plait; a knot. 

At Ilka tett of her horse's msne 


tenchit (tudh'it), n [An imitative name. Cf. 
peuuf and tewhit.'] The lapwing, VaneUus cris- 
tatus ; the pewit. [Scotch.] 

Tenerian (tu'kn-an), a. and n. K L. Tettcri, Teu- 
ena (see def.), + -an.] I, a, itelating to the 
ancient Trojans (^Teuen) or to the Troad. 

n. n. One of tne Teucri; one of the inhabi- 
tants of ancient Teucria, or the Troad; a Troian . 


A o* A reiKptoVf germander, spleenwort; appaf. con* 

a ^ ri nect^ With Ttwpof , Teucer, and so sam to have 

MHG. zii^och, G. dial, (cf. G. medicinally by Teucer, first king of 

etttermal)fUstier; ct.8kt.dadrUfdadruka,o\xtik‘ — - 

neouB eruption, miliary herpes. Lith. dederine. 
herpes, tetter, scurf, LL. derbiosus, scabby.] 


Ail^\cffid'?‘Sai.d.. I. losx Teuariuin (tu'kri;i^), [NL. (Biviuus, l8w; 
. . 1 1 A AA ✓ arw earher in Matthioh, 1554), < L. teuerton^ < Or. 

.Pomerly al^ f«wr; < ME. reiKptov, germander, spleenwort; anpar. con- 


tatrioalt (tet'ri-kal), a. [< tetric + -of.] Same 
as tetric. 

The eutsngling perpleKlties of school-men , the obscure, 
UtrioaL and eonnnuliotoiry sssertlons of Popes. 

B 0 O.T. AiavM, Works, I. 92. 

tetrleallMMIt (tet'ri-kal-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being tetric [ fro wardness ; perverse- 
ness; crabbedness. Bp. Gauden. 
tetrici^ (te-tris'i-ti), n, [< L. f«fricifa(f-)s, 
gravity, seriousness, < tmiricus, harsh, sour, se- 
noos : see iofHc.] Crabbedness ; perverseness ; 
tetriealnesB. Bailepf 1731. 

^ 1 . tatricue: see 
my. 1727. 

^ ^ .(Llnns9a8,1766), 

oirfg. (Linnmus" 1758); < Gr. rerpa-, 

four. 4- bdobcCbSovr-) as E. foofh.l 1. A genns of 
pleoiognath fishes, typical of the family Tetro- 

uOnUdm, The apaolM are numerous In warm seas. T. 
ttnyidm k an abundant blower, puffer, or sw^-toad of 
the Atlintie ooast of the United States, attaining a foot 
folaugtli. See out under taOooti-AsA. ..... 
2. p. 0 .] A ibh of this genns or of the family 
JistfXfdeutidie, 

tetofldipiit (tet'ipd-dont), o. and n. [< NL. Tetro* 
<*«m*(£) 3 X a. In iokih,f having ?appareiitly) 
foitf teetly of or perWning to the fetrodonUatB, 

It, n, StMUe as Isirodofi, 2. 

Also folrtiodkMaA 

(^t^rC-don'ti-dS), n, pi [NL., 
< mroSoH{U) 4* -ftbs,] A family of pleo^- 
nath jfMei, of which the typical genus is Tet- 
rodoa; those glohe^flshes whose Jaws present 
the appeiranoe of four large front teeth, owing 
to the ptoseuoe of a median suture in each iaw 
hptted In the next oolumn In 
r h foaud on the AUantlo eoaet ^ the United 

toadr^OapeOo4 AlaoIbCmodoemUi. 

^CttteiMlir 


1 . A vague name of several eutaneons diseases, 
as herpes, eczema, and impetigo. 

A most instant Utter bark'd aboul^ 

Most lasar-llke, with vile and loathsome crust, 

All my smooth body Shak., Hamlet, L 6. 71. 

lis a Disease, I thinly 
A stubborn Tetter that's not cur'd with Ink 

Congreve, Husband his own Cuckold, Pitd 

2. A cutaneous disease of animals, which 
spreads on the body in different directions, and 
occasions a troublesome itching. It may be 
communicated to man.>-.Blist«r tetter, pemphi- 
gus— Gmsted tetter, impetigo— Eatlim tetter, lu- 
pus —Humid or moist tetter, eosema.— Ibi^ tetter, 
pscNriaafs 

tetter (tet'dr), v. t [< tetter, w.] To affect 
with or as with the disease called tetter. 

Those measles 

Which we disdain should tetter na 

Shot., Cor., UL 1. 70 

tetter-berry (tet'Cr-ber^i), n. The common 
bryony, Bryonut dtoica, esteemed a cure for 
tetter. [Prov. Eng.] 

tetteronfl (tet'6r-u8h a. l< tetter ’^-ous.'] Hav- 
ing the character of tetter. 

Noli-me-iangercL touch roe not, is a teUeroue eruption, 
thus oalled from lis soreness or difficulty of cure 

Quincy. {Latham ) 

Same as tit- 


Troy. ] A gen us of gamopetalous plants, of the 
order LabtaUe and tribe ^ugotdem. it is obarsc- 
terised by flowers with a short corolla-tube, a proroinent * 
lower lip, the other lobes smsU and inconspicuous, snd 
the four stamens far exserted from a posterior fissure. It 
includes slmost 100 species, scattered over many tempen- 
ate and warm regions, especIsUy near the Meditenrauean 
They are herbs or shrubs of varied habit; the leavec sre 
eithw entire^ toothed, or out and the flowers are In axil- 
lary clusters, or terminal spikes, racemes, or heads. The 
species are known in general as aermander (which see, 
and compare poly, and herb mat^ under herb) Eng- 
land and the united States contain each 4 different qw- 
des, of which T. Canadenee, the common American gcr* 
roander, of low open 
ground and fence 
rows from Canada to 
Texas and Mexico, 
bears an erect spike 
of rather conspicuous 
reddUb-purple flow- 
ers. T.Ciibmee,'wiAe\y 
distributed from the 
West Indies, Texas, 
and California to 
Buenos Ayno, repre- 
aenta the section of the 
genus with smsll soli- 
mv flowers in theaxils 
of Incised or mnltifld 
leaves The other 
Amerlcsn speties are 
western or southwest- 
ern. Msnv npeiles 
were once nighiy es- 
teemed in medicine, 
but sre now discarded , 
especially the three 
following, which are 
widely dispersed 
through Europe and 
Asia: T. Chammdrye, 
the wall-germander, 
once used tor rheuma- 
tism and as a febiifnge ; T Seordium, the watergeriaan- 
der, a creeping marsh-plant with the odor of garlic when 



upper Part of the Floweriiv 81 
Amoricau Germander {Tfmc rmm 
emtt) a, a flower. 


Stem of 


tetter-tottert (tet'6r-tot'6r), v. % 
ter-totter. 

tetterwort (tet'6r-w6rt), n. The larger celan- 
dine, Chelidonium ma^ua, so named from its use 
in cutaneous diseases; also, in America, some- 
times the bloodroot, Sanguinana Canadensts, 

tettiga (tet'i-gtt), n. Same as tetHx, 1. 

T6lttl£ilHB(tew-il'ne),n.p/. rNL.,< Tettix(-ig-) bruised, once used as an antiseptic, etc. , 

4- A prominent subfamily of short- dome, the wood-, gw-lic-, or mountMn-saga a very bitt^ 

onTitfLinino* resembling hops In taste snd odor. (Bee out under 

horned grasshoppers, or Aaoriattofl?, conwnii^ jkdynamM, and compare ambroee and eoordium.) Many 
the forms sometimes known as growte-twiusts. other species have a pleasant fragrance. T. Marum, the 

oat-thyrae, is in use for its scent, and is remarkable as a 
sternutatory T, eorumboeum of Australia is there known 
as lieoriee. T. betonfeum, the Madeira betony, with loose 

3 likes of fragrant crimson flowers, and aeveral other spe- 
08 from Madeira, are handsome greenhouse shrubs. T. 
frvticaHS, the tree-germander of Spain, and T. raeemomm, 
TniiMMnisL (tet-i-ird'nl-ll). n. [NL. (Linnmus, » dwarf evergreen of Australia, are also oocaalonslly oul- 

' An abln^-ristloiTSf JWrtfmfe. 

p7 species, cephAlo^sT iSSfd' from ill genus Teuthie . 

^iv + synonymous with LdUginidse. — 2. In tchth.^ 

tettlgonl^ (tet-i-gd or ss®® ns TeutkididsB. Be Kay, 1842. 

-aij A le^-hopper of the genus TetHgonta or (tfi'thi-d^n), a, and w. [< nuthidse + 

-fSf X rVT < ^ pertaining to the Teuthidse. 


... «... id along wal 

pal geneni are Tstefo, and Also, 

as a family. s 

[NL. (Linneeus, 


^waonia + -ttUe,] ^ajge aim inapoixani^m- f ettthldlto (tfi-thid'i-dd), w. pi [NL., < Tkg- 
Uy of leaf-hoppore, ’’y <**»• 2, + A family of aeanthopteinrglaii 

aoSr%%SSK^ rim of the verted ously consWtuted. (a) Same as IVutA^dodfoo. Bwio- 

varteb It Isa i^Vspread group, oooairlmr moslabun- parte, 1881. (8) Same eeStifatMee. (e) Same as AmmiAii- 
dautly in tropical rsglona Spiles of FroowiSw and ZMsdrs- ridm. 


tevtliidoid 

toixthldoid (t&'thi-doid)y<i. and n. 1. <i. 1. In 
conch. y same aB U'uthidan. — 2. In tchih.f of or 
nertaiuing to the Teuthxdidfe^ in any Benue; 
having t)ie vharaoterB of the TcuUudoidea, 
n. n. Li %chth.y a member of the TeuilUdid»y 
ill any sense, or of the Teuthidotdea. 

Teut^doldea (tu-thi-doi'de-&), n,pl, [KLm < 
Teuthw {TmHhuU) + -oidea.^ A superfamily 
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ter, ete, ; render oonformable to German cob* 
toms, ideas, idioms, or analogies* 

Ths KiiropMm Continent te to-dey proteetlnff i^nit 
being TewUmixtdy m energetlonlly m it did, at the ban- 
ning ot thli oentuiy, againit a forced conformity to a Gal- 
lic organisation. 

Q. P. Mankt Laots. on Eng Lang , Int. p. 8. 
n. intrans. To conform to German customs, 




poHt-temporals coOssified with the skull, and the 
iiitermaxillaries united with the rnaxillaries. 
Teuthis (tu'this), n. [NL., < Or. a sort of 
cuttlefish.] 1. In conch.,, u genus of cephalo- 
pods, giving name to the TeuthUim: synonymous 
with — 2. In tchth., a Linnean genus of 

fishes, vanously taken, (a) As idontlcia with .dcon- 
tkunu (b) Aa Identical with S^ntu. In each acceie 
tatioii It name to a family Tinitkididm (which see), 
tenthologist (tu-thorp-jist), n. [< tentholog^f + 
-i-^f .1 A student of the oephalopodous molluskH. 
teuthology (tu-thoro-ji), n. {< Teufhtg + Gr. 
- Ao} ta, < My t tVy speak : see -ology . ] That depurt- 
ment of zofilogy wliich rtdates to eephalopods. 
Tento-Celtic (tu^to-sertik), a, Teutonic and 
Celtic ; of mixed Teutonic and Celtic blood. 
Teuton (tu'tgn), s. [= P. 8p. Teuton = G. Teur 
toncHy pi., < L. TcuUmiy^ TeutoncHy pi., a peo- 
ple of Germany; from an OTcnt. woid repre- 
sented by Goth, ihiuda =£ OHG. dud s AS. 
Oicddy etc., pe^le: see Dutch.l Originally, 
a member of a C^rroanic tribe first mentioned 
in the fourth century B. o., and siu^sod to 
have dwelt near the mouth of the Elbe. The 
Teutons, in alliaiioe with the Cimbri, invaded the Boiuan 


see 1 

mix, or pound; prepare by beating, etc. [Pro- 
vincial or trade use.] — 2. To taw, as leather. 
Wright. [Prov. Eng.]— 8. To work; prepare 
by working; be actively employed in or about, 
[fhrov. Eng.]— 4f. To scourge; beat; drub. 

Down with 'em ! 

Into the wood, and rifle ’em, tew 'em, twinge 'em! 

Fletohety Befnnuv' Bnah, lit 2. 
6f. To haul ; pull ; tow. 

Men are labouring as *twere tummer beea, 

Some hollowing truuka, aome binding heaps of wood, . . . 
Which o'er the onrrent they by stren^ mnst tew, 

'lo Rhod that blood which many an age ahall rue. 

Drayton, Barone* Ware, 11, 20i 
0. To lead on; work up. 

U as made the gayest sport with Tom the coachman, 

"4) tew'd him up with sack that ho Ilea lathing 
A butt of malmaey for his marea 1 

Fleteher, Wit without Money, lit. 1. 

II. introne. To work; keep busy; bustle. 
AImo too. [Prov. Eng and U. 8.] 

The phrase toofn* itiund, meaning a aupererof^ry ac- 
tivity like that of fliea. LowtU, Biglow Pspen, 2a aer , Int 
1 he minister b^iian to come out of his study, and want 
to tew 'round and lee to things. 

H. B. ^owe, Oldtown, p. OS. 


dominions, and were overthrown by Marina, 102 and 101 tCW^t (tu), f?. [A var. of fotr*.] A tow-rope or 
B. c , hence the name was ultimately applied to the (ler chain 
manic peoplea of Europe in general, and at preient is often ~ 
used to include Germans, Dutch, Scandinavians, and those 
of Anglo-Saxon descent m when we speak of Teutons as 
oppoa^ to Celta. 

Teutonic (tu-ton'ik), a. and ti. [=3 F. Tcutomqnc 


Dnrathea The fool ahall now fidi for himself. 

Ahce Be sure, then, 

Mis tew be tith and strong, and next no awearlng, 
He'll catch no fish else 

^ , M ^ ^ ' FtotoAer, Monsieur Thomas, L «. 

= Sp. ToMftJnico = Pg. reKfeWrtOo (of G Tmto- (tu'ftrt), n. Same aa tooart. 

f n • f a towel (tu'el), n. [< ME. torrj, teweUe, (uel, < 

to OF. fuel, tuyet, tutel, tueil, P. tvgau =t Pr. ^p. 

“ P*P«: Tout, ongin; off LG. titc, > 6. 
Oor^ic origin in the widest sense, pertain- anipe.] It. A pipe ; afuknel, 

ing to the Hoaiidmai^nns, and to the peoplea agforsmike. r/!aicf?.-2. Sime L, tu>yer. 

^ tewhit (te-hwit'). n. [Imitative, like tJichtt, 

rao©8 proper.— TBUI iOIIIC cross, a croas potent so otc T fAumo ntt tmuytf (li\ Maa iitkflAi* 

called b^anaeaiichacroMfonnathe^dge ’ ^*i*T ^ 

of the Teutonic Older of Knighthood.- CTD hipwing. [Local, Bntuih.l 
Teutonic gntghta. See TVutonto Order. — rn | P r-i tewing^bcctlc (tu ing-be^tl), w, A spade- 
^uto^c or ocnnaiilp lirnguagM. a * — i i — i I Rhaped instrument fortewing or beating bemp. 

•a’^^ntMi^^Tn^X-hlc^ , ,, . 1 e/l r 

hwn divided Inio three great sections, vis . n tCWtftW (tu ta), ». f. [A redupl. of fcirl, or < 

(1) Gothic or Mcvsogotliic, the language i eutonic t r*** + fofu*.] Same as tew\ 1; especially, to 

'*^*?** # ♦v « sv (hemp) in order to separate the fibers, 

of the Scriptures, made in the fourth century for the Goths r r i 

of Mossia, (2) German, snb<llvlded into Low German and . , _ . _ . j . 

High German -the Low German tribe of tongues being Tcxail (tek'san), a. and n. [< Texae (see def.) 
the AnglO'^xon or foglish, Old Suon, Frtealc or Fr^iiui, + -on.] I, a. Of or pertaining to the State of 

Texas — Tszan armadillo. See Tatiiato, and cut under 
wto.— Texan fever, see TrasM /(nwr.— Texan pride, 
the Drummond phlox, PhlmDrunwnondii, nbrightgarAea 
annual, native fn Texas. 

n. n. A native or an inhabitant of Texas, 
one of the southern States of the United States, 
bordering on Mexico. 

[So called in allusion to the 


Dutch and rlemiah. and Low German protiei (ITatt- 
Deutech), while the High German has been divided into 
three periods via.. Old High German, Middle High Ger- 
man, and mudei ii German . (S) Scandinavian, comprising 
Icelandic or Old Norse, Norwegian, IMnlsh, and SwediHh 
See OotMcy Oermati, ArMkhSaxen, etc.— Teutonic or 
Germanic nationt. the cUfferent nations of the Teutonic 
race, 'These are divided into three branches . (1) the High 


Omnans of Upper and Middle Germany, with the Ger- tazan ftek^flas) n 
mans of Switxerland and the greater part of those in rr"J\ ' a 

the Austrian empire; (2) the Low German branch. In of T^coft.} A structure on the burrioane- 


clnding the Fristana 


in Britain ; (8) the Scan rWeatern U S 1 

a Texa8blii6^asg,bnekth<nrii,eardiiii^ 

Palestine, 1190, and con- grackle. Sec hfito-iTross, etc. 


ns, the Low Germans, the Dutch the deck of a steamboat, containing the cabins for 
Flemings, and the English descended from the Jntes, the olflcers. Tlie Dllot-house IS on top of it. 

Angles, and Saxona who settled in Britain * . ^ 

dinavlan branch, inclnding the Ic 
gians, the Danes, and the Swedca. 

military order founded at Acre in Pl 

firmed bv the emperor and the Pope. Its chief objecto TeZES f6T6r. TtZEA fETBr. A specific fever 

conimunic»tedby«pim«ntIyho»lt^o.|ttleUv. 
plan and the Hoanitaiers. Within a ccrtaiu permanently infected area, 

n. «. The language, or languages collec- Including the greaterpart of the southern Unit- 
tivoly, of the Teutonic or Germanic peoples. ed States, to cattle north of this area when the 
Tenta^cim (tu-t on ' i-sizm), n. [< Teutonic + former are taken north during the warm season 


texto m It teetOy < textwi, a fabrie, texture, 
structure, oomi^ition, context, text (et ttw- 
ftrin, a fabric, also the style of an author, neut. 
of iextuSf pp.), < texerey pp. tMPfus, weave, bb 
S kt. V takehy out, prepare, form (see tectonic).'] 

1 . A discourse or composition on which a note 
or commentary is written; the original words 
of an author, m distinction from a paraphrase 
or commentary. 

His oowtrd hertu 

Made him amis the goddes Uset to glose. 

When he for f erde out of Driphos stsrto, 

Chemcer, TroUiia Iv. 14ia 

King George the Second and I dont agree in our ei^- 
cation of this text of ceremony. Wa^ui«y Letters, II. IM. 

Very close study is evemhere manifest, but it Is very 
doobtfnl whether the dimculties emphasised in many 
cases ought to be oonsidered suflloient cause for changing 
the UxL The faultv and awkward expressions may be 
chargeable to the author himself 

Amer. Jour. PhOoL, X. 258. 

2. Specifically, the letter of the Scriptures, 
more especially in the original laugoi^es; in a 
more limited sense, any passage of Scripture 
quoted in proof of a dogmatic position, or taken 
as the subject or motive of a discourse from the 
pulpit. 

Your flock, assembled by the bell, 
Bnoiroled you to hear with reverence 
Your exposition on the holy text 

3hak., 8 Hen. IV., iv. 8. 7. 
How oft, when Paul hat serv’d ns with a text, 

Has Bplotetns, Fli^ TuUy preach’d I 

Coutper, Task, 11. 689. 

3. Any subject chosen to enlarge and comment 
on; a topic; a theme. 

No more ; the text Is foolish. Siuik., Lear, iv 8. 87. 

The maiden Aunt 
Took this fair day for teasC. and from it preach'd 
An universal onltnre for the crowA 

Tennyeon, Princess, Prol. 

4. In vocal music, the words sung, or to be sung. 
•~5. The main body of matter in a book or manu- 
script, in distinction from notes or other mat- 
ter associated with it; by extension, letter- 
press or reading-matter in general, in distinc- 
tion from illustrations, or from blank spaces or 
margins: as, an island of text in an ocean of 
margin. 

If the volume Is compos4Bd of single leaves^ perhaps of 
thin text and heavy IllastnUons 
IT. MaUhewe, Modern Bookbinding (ed. Oroller ClubX p. 84. 

6. A kind of writing used in the text or body 
of clerkly manuscripts; formal bandwriting; 
now, especially, a writing or type of a form pe- 
culiar to some class of old manuscripts ; spe- 
cifically, in her,. Old English black-letter: as, 
Gorman or English text; a text (black-letter) 
K or T. An Old English letter often occurs as a bearing 
or part of a bearing, and is blazoned as above Bee sJso 
UadeAetter Compare church text and German text 
Fair aa a text B in a copy-book. 

£^h,L L.L,v 8.48. 
GbapSItSXt BeeeAapri.— Cthnroh text BoeeAureA. 
— (Mmaa text See GemumS.—To cap texts. See 
eapl. 

textt (tekst), V. t, [< text, w.] To write in text- 
hand or lai^e characters. 

Truth copied from my heart Is texted there. 

Middleton and PeHer. Spantoh Oypgy, Hi a 
0 then, how high 

Shall this great Troy text up the memory 
Of you her noble pristor I 

JOekktr, London's Tempe. 

text^book (tekst'bfik), n. 1. A book contain- 
ing a text or texts, (a) a book with wide speoes be- 
tween the lines of text for notes or oommwite. (b) A 
book Containing a srieotion of paasagaa of Boriptnre ar* 
ranged for reference : more generally termed Mble text- 


of the year. Cattle taken from the North into this in- 
fected area may likewise contract the disease. The infec- 
tions principle is conveyed to the soil, whence susceptible 
animals are infected The period of inoubetlon varies 
from ton to fifty days or more. The disease tiegins with 


-Mi».] A Teutonic idiom or mode of expres- 
sion ; a GermaniRm. Imp. Diet. 

Tentonism (tu'ton-izm), «. [< Teuton + -dam.] 

1 . Teutonic or (Germanic character, type, ideas, 
spirit, peculiaritieH, otc. 

The Danes and Norsemen ponred in a contingent of 
Tetdontom, which has been largely supplemented w Eog- 
Itsb and Scotch efforts. 

Htaeiey, Critiques and Addresses, p. 178. 

2. An idiom or expression peculiar to the Teu- 
tonic peoples; a German idiom or peculiarity. 

The translator has done Ids part of the work wril, al- 
though we detect distinct Teutankme here and the*^. 

Pkdoeopkieal Mag , 6th ser , XXVin. 486. ^ cloae anperflcial reaemUasioe to 

TGHtonlxAtlon (tfi^u-i-z&'sh^), w. [< Ten- Axafl nilllet.^Mne as 
tonuse + -dfion.] The act of Teutonizij^. TtXM MIHapErilU. |9ame as meni^Mrmum, fL 
TeiltOlliSd (tu'ton-lz), v.; pret. and pp. Teuton^ Tbxm nuilcaroot. Be^d>nakeroot 
izedy pw. Tcutonizing, [< Teuton 4- -iro.] I, tflXt (tekst), n. [< MB. text, texte, Uatt^ 
tram. To make Teutonic or German in charac- < OF. (and F.) teMic as Fr. toxte, teat t 


a high fever, which may oontinne from a few di^ to a 
week or more, when the animal snocumbs ; or the fever 
may anbside and a alow recovery ensue A oharaotoristie 
symptom noticed chiefly In severe and fatal easea is the 
presence of hemoglobin in the urine^ giving It a dssm 
port-wine color Iii some ontbreaks laundlcels observed. 

* After death the spleen is fonnd enormously enlarged md 
softeneA the Hvw yellowish, and tha bile very ^hflL 
Texas nax. A composite plant, OuMerreaia Tex-- 
ana, abundant on the prairies of central Texas. 
Its Mender stem, narrow mves, and small yellow beads 
^ive it a close saperflclal resembfamoe to flax. 


2. A book used by students as a standard work 
for a particular branch of study; a manual of 
instruction ; a book which forms the basis of 
lectures or comments,— >8. Same as UbrettOf I. 
texteraiUieUlim (teka^te-van-jd'U-um), n. 
[ML.] Same as Textu$t 2, 
text-liiuid (tekst'hand), n. A large, uniform, 
clerkly handwriting: so called from the large 
writing formerly used for the text of manuscript 
books, in distinction from the smaller writing 
used for the notes. 

textile (teks^til), a. and n. [aw F. textHCf < L« 
texUliBg < taxtum, something woven : see text'} 
L a* 1. Of or pertaining to weavings as, the 
textile art.— 2. Woven, or capable of being 
woven; formed by weaving: as, textile laMos ; 
textile materials, such as wool, flax, silk, eotton. 
— TiortUs osoMi in coimA., ona of the eon#*fli^ C m m 
1^004 oMon suggaat a wovati tsbdo. 

XL n. I. A woven fabric. 



{I. A miiterifU suifaHe for wea^iiig into a tex- 
tile fabric: ae^ hemp and other texuUi, 

XlM J^onmalot the ftodetjrof Artt r«portetheditoo?enr 
of >dfw UaKIt on the liiorm of the Cw^Uo. Thii plant, 
called kaaafl by tha oatlvef, . . . •tialna a height of ten 
feet So<0M0, XIU. 81. 

textl0t (tekflt'let), n, [< text 4- -let.} A short 
or small text. Carlylet Sartor Besartus, i. 11. 
[Bare,] 

tezt-lDMI (tekst'm^o), n. A man readv in the 
quotation of texts, or too strict in adherence 
to the letter of texts. [Bare.] 

But aaitb he. Are not the Olernr membere of Christ? 
why should not eaoh member thrive alike? CamaU taet- 
man/ As If worldly thriving were one of the privileges 
wee have by being hi Christ ! 

MUtonf Apology for Smectymnuua. 

Testor (teks'tqr), n. [NL. (Temminck, 1828), 
< L. textar, a weaver, < texerCf weave: see texU\ 
A genus or African weaver-birds, of the family 
PweeMm* There are several species The best>known is 
the ox-bird, T. ufbSroWris (commonly called 7*. black 
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A oopy In some parts t ea S wu ll y exact 

letwfi, Among my Books, !2d ser., p. SO 
textlUU7 (teks'Mi-ft-ri), a. and n. [< L. trxtus, 
+ -«ry.] I, a. 1. Of or pertaining to the text; 
textual. 

He extends the exclusion unto twenty days, which in 
the Muary sense is fully accomplished In one. 

w T Browne^ Vulg. Err., ill la 
2t. Having the authority or im porta u(‘c of a 
text; that ranks as a text, or taken ehiof pluee ; 
regarded as authoritative, or as an authority. 

I see no ground why his reason should be teaAuary to 
ours, or that God intended him an universal headship 

(HanmUe. 



White billed Ox bird {Jtxtor aiStrattru) 

with s white bill, and 8} inches long Tlie others have 
coral-red bills, as 7*. niMV (or erytiirorhytuihtu), which Is 01 
inches long. Also called iGecCo, DmroidBit BubaionUHt 
and AUutramie. 

teztorial (teks-to'ri-al), a. [< L. textortiut, of or 
pertaining to weaving, < textor^ a weaver, < 
texerCf weave : sec text] Of or pertaining to 
weaving. [Bare.] 

From the cultivation of the tesOonal arts among the 
orientals came Darius's wonderful cloth 

T Warton, Hist Eng Poetry, ill 178. 

Textor*! map-projection. See prq^cUon. 
text-pen (tekst'pen), n. A kind of metallic 
pen used in engrossing. 

textrine (teks'mn), a. [< L. texinnue, of or 
pertaining to weaving, contr. from ^textonnus^ 
V textoTf a weaver : see textoriat] Of or per- 
taining to weaving or construction ; textonal. 
Derhanif Physico-Theol., viii. 6. [^re.] 
textual (teks^t^-al), (f. and h, [< ME. iextvel, 
< OF. (and F.) textuel ss 8p. Pg. textual = It. 
teatuahji L. as if ^textmUa, < iextus^ text: see 
text] L a. 1. Of, pertaining to, or contained 
in the text : as, textual criticism ; textual errors. 

They seek ... to rout and disarray the wise and well- 
oonohed order of St Psors own words, using a certain tex- 
tual riot to dbop off the hands of the word presbytery. 

^ .. .. — b. fii^onst, 1 6. 


MUton, On Def. of Humb. 

TmehuU inaeonraoy is a grave fanlt in the new edition 
of the old poeta. LoweUt Study Windows, p. 80L 

2t. Based on texts. 

Here shall your majesUe find . '. . speoulstion inter* 
changed with experience, positive theology with poleml- 
oal, MimI with discnrsoria Workt Ded 

Sf. Aequainted with texts and capable of quot- 
ing them precisely; learned or versed in texts. 

This meditaoiouu 


Some who have had the honour to be texfuary in divin- 
ity sie of opinion that it shall be the same Bpeciflcal flru 
with onra. Sir T. Broumet Kellgto Medici, L Mi. 

II. n. ; pi. texUtaries (-riz). 1. A textuahsl ; 
one who adheres strictly to the text. — 2t. An 
expounder or critic of texts ; a textual exposi- 
tor or critic. 

In lAike xvL 17, 18, . . . this clause against abrogating 
la Inserted immediately before the sentence against di- 
vorce, as If It were called tbiUier on pnrpoae to defend the 
eoiitty of this particular law against the foreseen raahneM 
of common UxtiMtiei, MUUm, Tetrachordon. 

The greatest wits have been fhe best UxtmHet, 

Su)^ To a young Poet 

textuelt, a. A Middle English form of textuat 
textuistt (teks'tu-ist), n. [< Ij. textuSf text, 4* 
-tsf.] One who adheres too strictly to the let- 
ter of texts ; a textualist. 

When I remember the little that our Saviour could pre- 
vail about thia doctrine of charity against the crabbed 
teatuiXi of hla time, I make no wondei 

MiUan, Divorce To the Parliament 

Textularia (tcks-t^-la'ri-k), n. [NE. (lyOr- 
bigny, 1826), < L. *textula, dim. of textuSy text, 4- 
-rtria.j The typical genus of the family Textu- 
tantd». 

textnlarian (toks-lu-la^ri-an), a. and n. [< 
Textularia 4- -an.J 1, a. Belonging to or hav- 
ing the characters of Textularia in a broad sense ; 
texinlaridean. W» B» CarpetiteVy Micros., § 458. 

H. ft. A textnlarian foraminifer. 
Textvdaridaa (teks'tu-la-rid'e-d), n. pi. [NL., 

< Textularia 4- -idW.] * The* fexiutanidae ad- 
vanced to the rank of an order, and divided into 
Textularmay Bulimintnay and Caeetduhnina, 

textulaiidean (teks'tu-la-nd'5-an), a, and n, 
[< Textulandea + ^n.'] 1. al Textnlarian in 
a broad sense; of or pertaining to the Textula- 
ridea, 

n. n. A textnlarian in a broad sense. 
Textulariidn (teks^tu-la-n'i-de), w. pt [NL., 

< Textularia + -idfe.] ’A family of perforate 
foraminifers, typified by the genus Textularia. 
The teat is arenaceous or hyaline, with or without a per- 
forate caloareona basis, and the chambers are normally ar- 
ranged in two or more alternating series, or spiral and 
labyrinthic. Dlmorphons and trimorphona forma may 
also be found. 

texturid (toks'tfir-al), a. [< texture + -al.] Of 
or relating to texture : as, textural differences 
between rocks. 

It may be the result of congestion or Inflammation of 
the nerve, ... or of other texhiral changes. 

(punny Med Diet , p. 52. 

Taxtoral anatomy. 8oe aimtomy. 
texturu (teks'^), n. [< F. texture = Pr. lex- 
ura, tesura as Sp. Pg. textura ss It. testuray < L. 
iexturtty a weaving, web, texture, structure, < 
texere, pp. textuSy weave : see text.] If. The art 
or process of weaving. 

Ood made them . coats of skin, which, though a nat- 
nral habit unto all before the invention of eetriwrs, was 
aomethiug more unto Adam. „ , « 

Sir T Drowns, Vulg. Err , V. 26. 

2 . 
or 


Anything produced by weaving; 
textile fabno of any sort ; a web. 


I putte It ay under eorrecdonn 
Of clerkeB, for I am nat Uxhtd: 

1 taka but the aente^ truiteth wel 

CAuwesr, Prol. to Panon’a Tale, L 86. 

tMoalOOttlMBtary. see eomawntory. l. 

IX.f «. One versed in texts; a textualist. 

they ware oaUed Karaim, that ta BiUe-men, 
and fen ^ba fioiaan tongue they call them 
PunhoM, PUgHmage, p. 148 

textuaUffm (t»ks'|^-izm), n. [< textual + 
49SI.] Stri^ adtimnce to the text. 
tftkluaM (tehe'tt^-^-lgt), n. [< textml-^ -4^.] 

1, One who is weu versed in the Scriptures, 
and can readily quote texts. 

.^Bow nhubla MualMtaiid gtMwnarlaaafer the tongaa 
the lUbkIas aia^ tiiatr omnnia&tf can wltnm .. , . 

I^MM^Miscellaniaari 

2, One who adheres strictly to the letter of 

textSto 

*we— Hr <«*>. Inoranegarda 


Hil high throne, which, under state 
Of richest txature spread, at the imper end 
Wat placed in regd lustre. Mitt^ P. L., x. 446. 

Others, apart far in the grassy dale, 

. , . their humble texture weave 

Thomemiy Rpring, L 641. 

8. The peculiar or characteristic disposition of 
the threads, strands, or the like which make 
up a textile fabric: as, cloth of loose texture.— 
4, By extension, the peculiar disposition of 
the constituent parts of any body— its make, 
consistence, etc.; structure in general 
In the next place, it seems to be pretw well agr^ 
that them la sometliliig to^the original o|^hw- 
tttteofeve . 

terior and 


be differently affected by the same exciting causes from 
what another man would be. .... . 

Bmtham, Introd. to Morals and Legiilatlon, vl. 29. 
The mind must have the preaaure of incumbent duties, 

SVrHXlS.c5u7.Mil1. Ml. 


-tb 

When scenes ure deteohed from the Uxturr of a play, 
each scene inevitably loses something of the effect which, 
hi the dramatist's conception, belonged to it as port of 

single action." Mimical Bev , 11 248. 

5. In laol.y a tissue ; the character or mode of 
formation of tissues.— 0. In the Jinr artSy the 
surface quality of animate or inanimate objects, 
nntural or artificial, which expresses to the eye 
t lie disposition and arrangement of their com- 
poiioiit tis8ueH.....0avenioni texture. Sec<*ot»mot«. 

Texture of rodn, the mode of uggiegatlon of the 
mineral substances of which rot ks are cum posed. It re- 
lates to the arrangement of their pai ts view ed on a smalhT 
B( ale than that of their stmctiire. The texture of rocks 
nuy be compact, earthy, granular, scaly, slaty, etc. See 
structure. 

texture (toks'tur), r. f. ; pret. and pp. Uxiunily 
ppr. texhmnff. [< tcxturcy «.] To form a tox- 
turo of or with ; interweave. [Bare.] 
textureless (teks't^r-les), a. [< texture 4* 
Having no ihseermblo structure; amorphous: 
as, a texiurehes membrane, 
textnryt (Icks'tu-n), a [< texture 4- -^i.] 
Same as texture^ I 

textua (teks'ius), w. [< L. textuBy text: see 
text.] 1. The text of any book, especially of 
the Bible or of a part of it: as, the TbrfusBe- 
ceptuH (see phrase below). — 2\. A book con- 
taining the liturgical gospels. 

The book of the gospels, oi textm, had, in generaL a 
binding of solid gold, studded with gems, and eimedajly 
pearls, and was used for lielug kissed, the other, the 
gospel-book, which served for reading out of, was often 
as richly adorned. 

Book, Church of oui Fathers, 111 IL 192. 

Textuf Beoeptni , the received text of the Greek Tetta- 
ment. Strictly speaking, this name belongs to the Ehcevir 
edition of 1683, to which tne printers had pi eflxod the state- 
ment •‘Textum ergo babes nunc ab omnibus reerptum" 
(You have now therefoie the text reeeimt by all). Ihis 
text la founded chiefly upon Erasmus’s editions. The name 
is, however, loosely applied to any similar text, such as 
that on which the antborlaod version of the New Testa- 
ment la based The Textua Becoptua represents Greek 
roaouaoripta of late date. 

textOB-oase (l^ks'tus-kas), n. A case for a tex- 
tus, or book of the gospels : usually a decorative 
case of the middle ages, or older, as of stamped 
leather, silver, or sfliver-gilt. 
text-writer (tekst'ri^t^r), «. If. One who, 
before the invention of printing, copied books 
for sale. Encye. IHet. — 2. A writer of text- 
books and eompends: as, a legal text-wnter. 

The notion that the extraordinary harshness of the Hin- 
doo teat-writerg to widows is of sacerdotal origin 

Maine, Village Communities^ p. 64. 

teylett, n. See tillett. 

teyl-taM (til'tre), n. Same as Utl-iree. Bee 
tiHU 

tesmef, u. A Middle English variant of tain. 
teint^. n . An occasional Middle English form 
of tentf. 

th. A common English digraph. Bee TL 
Th, 1. An abbreriation of Thursday. — 2. In 
ehcm,y the symbol for thorium. 

-th^, [< MB. -thy -ty -ethy < AS. -thy -ty etc., of 

various origin: see etymologies of words eon- 
taimng this formation.] A suffix used in form- 
ing attract nouns from adjectives or verbs, as 
in health from whole or healy stealth from stcaly 
filth from foul, tilth from Hlly growth from groWy 
truthy tram, from true or trowy drouth from dry, 
kighth from htghy etc. It is little used as a modem 
formative, the more recent example^ like btouth, ipMk, 
being chiefly poetical The words in which It occurs are 
mostly old, and accordingly often differ somewhat, In their 
modem form, from the modem form of the original ad- 
jective or vei li^ as fiUh from /oul, droxUK from dry, etc. In 
many cases the relation of the noun in -tA to Ita oitginal 
verb is more remote, and is to be explained by the hiat^ 
of the particular word, as in death from the original form 
of die, ruth from ms, etc. In certam poaltlona the -th 
becomes 4. and sometlmea -d Some modem forms in 4 
coexist with forma in -tA. as draught, height, betide the 
now archaic drouth, AfaAtA; and In some 4 has replaced 
the earlier 4h, aa in tight. In many nouns 4A is of other, 
and often obscure^ origin, aa In north, south, both, eta 
-tha. [Also -eth ; < MB. -M},-eth, -the, -ethe,< AS. 
-tha, -the (-o-iha), etc., s= L. -fvs ssGr. -rof, etc. ; 
an adj. formative (ong. identical with the su- 
perl. suffix -f, in -cs-Ot to form ordinal from 

cardinal numerals: see the etymologies of the 
ordinals concerned.] A suffix {-eth after a 
vowel) used in forming ordinal from cardinal 
numerals, as in fourth, fifth, sixth, etc., twen- 
tiethy thirtieth, hundredth, thousandth, milUontky 
etc. It appears aa -d in third, and waa formerly -t In 

oiat, eta. now oiaeth etc In first the lufflx la 
the BUperlatlve •at In eighth pronounced as if spelled 
*a<gAfm, the radical t la anomalously omitted in spelling. 

[^ IdE. -th, -e1h,K, AS. -eth, -ath, -iath ss I), -t 
m G. -iy etc.] A suffix (In older form used 
in fonning the third person singular (and in 
Middle Englifdi all persons pltiraT) of the pres- 


.th 

out indicative of verbSt a« in HngeiKy hopeik, 
etc., or hatkf doth^ etc. it remaliit in arehalo um, 
in p<^c«l ftnd scriptoral language* the ordinary modem 
form being *4^ -e«, aa in mnan, hope*, hoe, doe*, etc In 
Middle Knglim and Angltvj^xon use it waa often con* 
traoted with a preceding radical d or t into t, aa Jtnt for 
nndeth, tit for nteth, tmh, etc. 
tnaH, <idv, A Middle Kn^lieh vanant of 
tha^, pron. An obsolete Form of and they^, 
thaar. n. See thar^, 

thaok^ (thak), ft. An obsolete or dialectal 
(Scotch) form of Under thaok a nd rapeu 

under thatch and rope aaid of atacka in the bam-yara 
when they are thatched in for the winter, the thatch be* 
Ing aeoured with atraw mpea , hence, figuratively, anug 
and oomfortablei (Scotch J 

thaok^ (tbak), v. An obsolete or dialectal 
(Scotch) form of ilmteh. 

thack’^f (thak), %y. t. [< ME. titakkeny < AS. flkie- 
etan s= Teel, thjokkay later also ti\faka m Norw. 
paakay strike, beat; of. loel. tkykkrjh thump, 
blow. Of. thwack and wika6kJ\ To strike; 
thump ; thwack. Chaucer, 
tliack^, n. [< ME. thaece: see thackfl^y o.] A 
stroke ; a thwack. 

For when thaeet* of anguyoh wata hid In my aawle, 

Thenne 1 rememhred me ryjt of my rych lorde, 

Prayande him for petd hit prophete to hero. 

AlUtemUfoe Potmt (ed. MorriaX IIL 825. 

thackar (thak'Ar), n. An obsolete or dialectal 
form of thateher, 

thaa (VH&), pron, A Scotch form of tho^y obBo> 
lete or di^ectal nlural of the^ and that, 
thaff (thaf ), ft. Same as tet, 
tliallt, cof{l, A Biiddle En^ish form of though, 
thakkat, V, t, a Ifiddle English form of ihaek*^. 
thalamancapkal (thal-f^men'se-fal), n. [< thal- 
ameneephalon,'] Same as tkcilameneepktuon, 
thalamancepnalic (thal-a-men-se-fal'ik or 
-aef'^Uk), a. [< thalamencephal + -tc.] Of or 
portaging to the thalamencephalon; dience- 
phalic. 

tnalamancaphalon (thaH^men-aefVlon), n. 
[NL., < Gr. ouAa/iOf, an inner chamber, 4- e}kI- 
foytoc, the brain: see tkalamm snd encephalon.'] 
The parts of the brain about the third ventricle 
developed from the hinder part of the first pri- 
mary cerebral vesiclej including the tbalami, 
the optio tracts and ohiasma, the infundibulum 
and cerebral part of the pituitary body, the 
corpora albioantia, the conarinm, the ependy- 
mal part of the velum interpositum, a lamina 
cinerea, and other structures. Also called (It- 
eneephalorty tnterbrain, ^tween^hratn. See cuts 
under ElasmobranehUy enoephaloHy Manuy Petro- 
mysonUday and cerebral, 
tbalapfil, n. Plural of thalamus, 
thalamia, n. Plural of ihalamtum, 
thalamie (tfaal'^mik), a, [< thalamus + -tc.] 

Of or pertaining to the optic thalamus Tlial- 

amie commiiiitira of the brain, the middle, soft, or gray 
commiieure , the medicommiieure. 

ThalAiniflonfi (thal^^mi-flo're), n, pi, [NL. : 
see thalamijlorous,] \ group of orders of i>oIy- 
petalous plants, constituting the first of three 
divisions called series by Bentham and Hooker. 
It le dUtlngniehed from the others, the Diaeiftonr and 
Caljfei/lortty by the usual Ineertioo of the petals, etamena, 
and pudlle on the receptacle, not on a disk or on the calyx 
In these orders the seiMS are usually distinct, herbaceous, 
imbricate, or valvate, and free from the ovary , and the 
receptacle la small and elevated or etalk-like The group 
embraces the 8 cohorU Ranaltt, ParMaltt, PoiyffoHnsF, 
CaryopkifUint*, OuU(fermU*, and Maltaltt, Including 85 or* 
dfos, in 20 of which the etamena are commonly numerous, 
in the others more oftmi definite. 

thalamifloral (^thaPa-mi-fio'nJ), a, [< ihala- 
mijlorous 4- -o/. j In hfty having the petals and 
litamens arising immediately mm the torus or 
thalamus ; belonging to or characteristic of the 
Thalamt^rm, 

tludaminorcms (thaPa-mi-fld'ms), a, [< KL. 
thalamiflorus, < L. thalamus (< Gr. 06Xafwq)y a 
bed, 4- ^s (Jlor-)y flower.] In hot,, same as 
thalamiioral, 

jihalamit a (thaPa-roft), n. [< Or. dahtfiirffc (see 
def.), < (fd^fw^y an inner chamber, the lowest 
part of the hold of a ship: see thalamus,! In 
Gr, anUq.y a rower of the lowest of the three 
tiers of oarsmen in a trireme. See ihranite and 
geufftte. 

Behind the syftte sat the thalamU*, or oaramao of the 
lowest bank. Eneye BrfLy XXL 8001 

tkalaminm (thft-lft'mi-nm), n.; pi. thalamia 
(-#)•* [NL., < L, thalamuSy < Or, an in- 

ner chamber, a bedroom, a bed : see thalamus,! 
In hot.y a fruit-bearing organ or cavity. A re* 
iceptscle oontaliilng mwrea In oertaln slgie. (b) The hy- 
mentum of fungi, or one of its forms, (o) The disk of u 
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oaita,! The cavity of the thalamencephalon; 
the thalamic ocelia, commonly known as the 
third ventricle of the brain, 
thalamoemral (thaPf^m^-krfi'r^). a. [< NL. 
tltalamuSy q. v., 4- rt^tiral.] Pertaining to the 
thalamus and the crus cerebri. 
Thalamohhora (thai-^mof>rfi), n, pi, [NL., 
< Gr, dakaiio^y an inner chamber, + < 

^petv =s E. hearl.] A name proposed by Hert- 
wig (1819) for the foraminifers, or those rhiso- 
poas which possess a skeleton, or which 
invested by a chitinous test or covered by sili- 
oious or arenaceous particles; thus equivalent 
to and conterminous with P'oraminifera, 
thalg-ip uff (thaPa-mus), pi. thalanU (-ml). 
[NL., also thalamoH; < L. tltalamuSy < Gr. ftlAo- 
(^y an inner chamlier, a bedroom, a bed.] 1. 
In Or, archseoLy an inner or private room; a 
chamber; especially, the women’s apartment 
(Homeric); a sekos. 

The thalatno* in Asistio temples. 

C, 0 MUUery Msnnsfof Archisol. (trsns.), 1 288 
The wslls uf qasiry-stones bonded with clay were simi- 
lar to walls which were ‘‘found by many hundreds in all 
the five prehistoric clUes of Troy, In the treasuries of 
Myoenia, In the UuUamm of Orchomenos,'* etc. 

Appt^on'* Ann. Cye,, 1886, p. 34. 

2. In anat. : (af) The apparent ongin of a cra- 
nial nerve ; the place where a nerve emerges 
from or leaves the brain. (6) Specifically, the 
optio thalamus; the thalamus of the optic 
nerve ; the ^reat posterior ganglion of the cere- 
brum, forming the lateral wall of the cere- 
bral ventricle, and connected with its fellow 
by the middle commissure of the brain. See cut 
under cerebral,-^ 3, In hot: (o) The receptacle 
or torus, (b) Same as thallus — intMior, infe- 
rior. internal, and posterior peduncles of the thal- 
amus Seetwdtmote.— Hnclenaeitemnsthalamt. see 
fitMf 0 us.~liislamns nervl opfeloi, or thalaams opti- 
8e« Set. 2 W 


OUS. the optic thslsmus. See def. 2 (P). 

Thalarctos (th^lftrk^tos), n, [NL., irreg. for 
Thalassarctos.!' Same as Thalassarctos. 

ThalassankChna (thMas-a-rak'n^), n. [NL. 
(Packard, 1871), < Gr. dahujttay the sea, 4 
apaxi>Vi spider.]' A genus of marine mites 1)6- 
longmg to ihoHvdrachmday a familv of water- 
mites. T. verrtlU is dredged in 20 fathoms off 
Eastport, Maine. 

ThalM 8 arct 08 (thal-aHBft)k'to 8 ), n. [NL. (also 
Tliolarctos (J. E. Gray, 1825) and Thalarctus)y 
< Qr, ddXaoeay the sea, 4* d/weroc, bear.] That ge- 
nus of Urstdse which contains the polar bear, 
T, martHmus, See cut under hear^. 

Thalassens (tb&-las'o-u8), n. [NL. (Boie, 
1822), < Gr. a fi^erman, < BdAaoaUy 

the sea.] A genus of Sterntn»y or subgenus of 



ehleify potamlo or UkakmU In ^umotsr, lost noaitf ill 
its value when at thsopsnittg oftSmiixtaMithcetititiy oom* 
meroebaoimooeaolo. JeodemiftOet f0,1888,p.lOA. 
Thalaaalo Mflln. SeelMeivdfoeHuadwifNessl. 
lfi3l5ffocmi(th^las-i-koP|),«. [((Shr.ddiioiML 
the sea, + adXAa, glue.] The tyi^al genus of 
Thdlassioollidst, J. pdagioa is an example. 

Thlllailllconidm(thf-las-i-koPi-dd), n^pl. 

< Thalasstoolla -4 •iam,! A family of unioapsu- 
lar or monocyttarian ladiolarians of the order 
PertpylsBUy of spherical form, with single nu- 
cleus, and the skeleton wanting or represented 
only by loose silioious spicules. Representa- 
tive genera are ThalassicoUa and Thalassoaphse^ 
ra. Also ThalassteoUea, 
thalasiicollidan (th^las-i-koPi-dj^n), a, and 
n. [< TkalassicoUidse 4* -aa.] I. a. Pertaining 
to the ThalasatcoUidiPy or having their charao- 
ters. 

n. n. A member of the ThaktsstcoUidm, 

Thaiaasidroina (thal-a-sid'rp-mH), n, [NL. 
(N, A. Vigors, 1825), Irreg. < Gr. ftiXocwo, the sea, 
+ dpdfiocy running.] A genus of small i^etrels: 
formerly including those, like the stormy pet- 
rel, T, pelagieUy now placed in the restneted 

_geDns Procellaria, 

Aalassiam (thal-a-sI'W), n. pU [NL. (Ben- 
tham and Hooker, 1883), < Thalassia 4* -sir.} 
A tribe of plants, cofixtensive with the series 
Marines (which see). 

Thalamdna (thal-a-Bl'n||), n. [< Gr. Odkaaaay 
the sea.] The typical genus of ThaUtssinideSy 
containing such forms as T, scorpionoides. Bee 
cut under Tkalassinidm, 

thalaasinian (tbal-^-sin'i-im), a. and n. [< 
Thalassina + -<an.] I. a. Ot or pertaining to 
the Thalassinidss, 

n. a. A burrowing crustacean of the family 
Thalassinidss, 

Thalaaninidm (thal-a-sin'i- 
dd), n. pi, [NL., < Thalas- 
sina 4* -idep,! A family of 
macrurouB decapod crusta- 
ceans, typified by the gonus 
Thalasstna. They hare thejpe- 
dohranohlto completely divided or 
reduced to epipoditei, the plenro 
brmnchiie not more than four and 
not poaterlor, and the branchia) 
with foliaceoua aa well aa filamen- 
tona nrocetaea. They are remark 
able for the length of the abdomen 
and the aoftneaa of the teat, and 
are of burrowing hablta They 
are commonly known aa teorpion- 
lobttef* 

ThalaadoiAyta (tha-las-i- 
Of'i-tft), w. vl. [NL., < Gr. 

OaXdadtoCy of or belon{^ng to 
the sea (< Bdkaoaay the sea), 

4- ^vrdvy a plant.] A name proposed by La- 
mouronx tor Alget, but inappHeable from its be- 
ing too restricteu — excluding all fresh-wator 
species. 

thalMSiopIgrte (th^las'i-^^nt), n, [Bee Tha- 
lasstophytaj] In hot,, a plant of the Thalassi- 



Scort>lun lolikter(rAA/ai 
itM0 »c9rp%0m%S*t\ 


jmhytarn seaweed; an a!^. 
TnalMUK)a6tiui (th& 

/*i 


Royal Tom ( ThmiaeMut moxOmu). 


Etemoy containing those large terns whose 
black cap extends into a slight occipital crest, 
and whose feet are black. See Sterna and tem^, 
Thalassia (th&-lasM-|). n, [NL. (Solander, 
1806), so called from their habitat; < Gr. BaMa- 
oMy fern, of Bakdoeto^i of the sea, < BdXaoeay the 
sea.] A genus of plants, of the order Hydros 
charidessy type of the tribe ThalassiesB, it i» ohsr- 


. enuieiiL 

the femtle at fint neany aesiile and with a long-beaked 
ovary which roaturei into a globoee rongbeued fruit de- 
hiaoent into many aacendlng or atdUate lofoee. Thd two 
imeefee are plantagrowing aubmergod In the laa, with long 
tikong-Iike leavea from an alongatM creeping lootciook; 
T. itdudimm of the Weet Indiea known ae turth arm 
- 0 manaiuirrata la a gregariotti roanlate plant of the 
^bottom, with llnaer iMvee about a foot in length. 

(thft-las'i-an), n, [< Gr. BakdoatoCy 


of the sea, < Bdiaaoa, the sea.! Any lea-t^le. 
lihalftiilc (th^las'ix), a, Orr. Bd^aeaay the 



thalamooosla (< Or. BdXa- 

fto(y an inner chamber, 4- soiXlay a hollow: see 


called seas, as distinguished from oceanic. 

Ihecoininereiil altiistton of the trsdlng towns of Koith 
Ctanaimy, edinlrebte BD long ae the tfsde of the worM waa 


. 1as-9-a'e-tns), H. [NL., 

orig. ThallasoaStus (Kanp, 1845), later Thalia- 
saetus (Kaup, 1845), ThamsaStus {Keup, 1847), 
Thalaseiaetus (Reiohenbach,1850), < Qr. BdXaemiy 
the sea. 4* derde, an ei^le.] A genus of sea- 
eagles, in which the taifhas fourteen rectrioes, 
as T, pelagtcuSy of Kamchatka and Alaska. 
Bee cut under sea-eagle, 

Thalassoehabu (thal-a-sok'e-lis), n, [NL. 
(Fitsinger), C Gr. Bdkaeoay the sea, 4- a 
tortoise.! A genus of chelonians, of the family 
ChelonUdm; the lof^head turtles, 
thalassocraof (thaL^aok^ra-*^), n. Same as 
thalassocraty. 

We reed m Mlnoe, the legendair Cretan mlar. with hla 
thalamoefoey, and we think ohiefiy of war, not of oon- 
n)erce-*‘yet the power of lUnoa wonid have been of little 
moment mileee to protect eoromeroe. 

Amtr. Jeur. A r e h m d .y Vt 440. 

thalMSOerv^ (thal-a-«ok'r|p.ti), n. [< Gr. Ba- 
XaeeotuiaTiay mastery of the sea, < daXotfoeKparelv, 
rule tne sea, < Bdkaoaa, the set, 4* aporelv, nde. j 
Sovereignty of the seas. [Bare.] 

He [Potyoratea] waa Slao the flret to lay elaim to the 
eovereigntar of the JUgeen Sea. or < A s ls ieccm0y, whleb at 
that time there waa none to dltpft^i ^h ^ te ^ 

- „ l<ih4tl- 

Qssograph^’^ •erl.] One who oeeuples hfob* 
self with the study of the phenomena of the 
ooean: same as oceamgraplhmr. 
tina w ompiitn «. [<*<* 

a$eogfaph>if 4- 4e.! TMak&g to or eoneenied 
with thalaasogfaphy: same aa emmogti ^c . 
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0l WMTk mMd to Mtoroliito br ikakmih 
tfMMdUi ■BlfOVf II of too VrMlWit ImtMMFtiaUM. 

"^Sj4l^lSS?MiweiaeUik*, 1. »li. 
tjuOMMCinVte n. [Of; MQr. 

0a^a<mypa^f ddscnbingthe sea ; < Or. OaXamWf 
the sea, 4> yp&^iv^ write.] The eoieoce of the 
oeean; oceanographer; that branch of phyaical 
geography which haa to do with the phenomena 
of the ocean. 

Thi need of iomo simple word to express the solenoe 
which treits of ooeenle bastns hu led to the oonstrootlon 
of this term [Mafoeso^rrop^). 

A, AgwitU, :%ree Cruises of the Blike, I. L 

thalMMOmetar (thal-a-som^e-tCr), n. [< Or. 
QiTMOoa^ the sea, + lUrpov^ measure.] A tide* 

iSffliggcyhlU (thal*a*sof'i*l|^), n. pi, [NL., 
neut.pl. of *thalamtophilwi : see tkala$wphtlou8,} 
A suborder or other group of pulmonate gas- 
tropods, living on sea-shores or in salt-marshes, 
as the ^pltonariidm and AmphibolidsB, 
thalassophiloiia (thal-a-sof'i-lus), a, [< NL. 
*thaUMS^hilu8j < Or. B&hutaa^ the sea, + 
love.] Fond of the sea; inhabiting the sea: 
specifically noting the Thalasdophtla, 
thaia-Oress (thftrkres), n, r< ^ihale (abbr. < 
Thalima: see def.), so called from a German 
physician Thai or ThaliuSt + cress.] The mouse- 
ear cress, Sisymbrium ThaUama^ a low slender 
herb of the northern Old World, naturalized in 
the United States. 

Thalaic&tliy8(thal-f-ik'thi8;,n. rNL.(Oirard, ^ 
1859), < Or. blooming, + a fish.] 

A genus of argentinoid fishes, related to the 
smelts and capuns. T. padfious is the caudle- , 
fish or eulachon. See cut tmder candle-Jitih, 1. 
thaler (ta'l^r), n. [< O. thaler ^ a dollar: see 
doUar.-] A 
large silver 
coin current 
in various Ger- 
man states 
from the six- 
teenth cen- 
tury. The thiu 
ierof thepraient 
nermin empire 
if equivalent to 
three marks, and 
ii worth about 
Sf. Bngliih (72 
oenta). 

ThalesgaCthfi- 

leB'ft),n.[NL.] 

1. Asubgenus obvem. 

of Purpura, — 

Adams, 1858. 

— 2. A curious 
genus of ich- 
neumon-flies, 
of the sub- 
family Pirn- 
phnsB, notable 
for their size 
and the great 
length of the 
ovii^sitor.The 
larva live exter* 
nally upon thoie 
of nomtaila and 
wood-boring bee- 
tle!. and the lonu Pn««rir 

ovlp^tor^ the Tbalw of LflMbiifv. imt.- Sritah MuMam 
adult enablM it (SUeVc^imt) 

to bore (Or a con- 



Thalia.— From aa antique in the Britiih Muneum. 


thaliaoean (thfi-li-a'^-an), a, and n. L a. Of 
or pertaining to the Thaliaeea. 

n. n. A member of the Thaltacea, as a salp 
or doliolid. 


Thalian (th^li^an), a, and n. K lhalia -f 
-a».] I. a, I, Ot or relating to Thalia, espe 
dally considered as the Muse < ‘ ' 


first supposed to contain tellurium, but after- 
ward proved, by the aid of the spectroscope, to 
be new. ThalUnm aa prepared arilllolally haa a blutib- 
white tint and the luitor of lead. It la malleable, and ao 
soft that it oan be aeratohed with the finger-nail Ita 
ajpeolflo gravity ia 1L8. Thallium la aomewhat widely 
dlHtribnied, but never oooun In laigo quaiititiea Hie 
rare mineral called erooktaUe, found In Sweden, ia an alloy 
of thallium, aeleninm, and copper, with a little silver. 
Tliallium seems to be preieut In both iron and copper 
pyrites from variona looalitiea, and it la from the flue- 
duBt from sulphurio-aold works in M{bich pyrites ia burned 
that the metal ia chiefly obtained. Thallium la chemical- 
ly classed with the metals of the lead group, but ita leao- 
tiouB arc iti certain reapeota very poouilar and exception- 
al It haa been employed in the manufacture of glass, 
and is said to fumian a glaaa of extraordinaty brilluiney 
And high refractive power. 

thallium-gla4Ui (thari-um-gUs), n. Glass in 
which thallium is used instead of lead, to give 
density and brilliancy. Compare crystal, 2. 
thallodic (tha-lod'ik), a. [< thallus 4* -ode 
(-Old) + -tc.l In hot,, of or pertaining to Iho 
thallus; thallino. 

thallogen (thalM-jen), n, [< Gr. fiaAXdc, a 
young shoot (see tnallm), + -yn'w, producing: 
see -gen,'] In bot , same as ihaUophyte, 
ihallogenons (tha-loj'e-nus), a, [< tkaUogen 
+ -oM«.] In 6of., of or belonging to the thal- 
logens. 

thalloid (thal'oid), a, [< thallus 4* -oid.] In 
bot.^ resembling or consisting of a thallus.— 
Thalloid hepatlM, hepatiew in which the vegetative 
body does not conaiat of a leafy axis 
tliaUome (tbardm), n. [< thallus 4* -osm (-osia).] 
In bot,, a thallus; a plant-body undifferentiatea 
into members, characteristic of the Jluillophyta. 
h ThallophTta (tha-lof"i-tft), n,pl. [NL., pi. of 
i. thaUofi^ytum : see Viatlophyte.J A subkingdom 


thaUofi^y] 




cialw considered as the Muse of pastoral and or group of the ve^table kingdom, embracing 
comic poetry; comic. — 2. [/. c.J In tree/., same the MyxomyceteSf DiaUmacese, Schizophyta, Al- 


as thaliacean, 

n. n, Bame as ihalMcean, 


gm, and the lower cryptogams, as they 

are still most frequently called. They are planta 


Thalictnua hha-lik'tmm). n. INL. (Toume- ^i«h the vegetative body uaually oonaiiU of a thalla% 

^»»*oh ihowa no differoiiUation into stem, leaf, and loot, 
fort, 1700), < Li, thawtrum^ tmlitruum, v Gr. I, differentiation it is bat m^imentaiy. 

eoAisrpov, a plant, prob. Thahetrum minus; per- in regard to complexity of atructure, they set out tnm 
haps so called from the abundant early bright- the simplest forma which show no outward dlatinotion of 
green foliage, < MU,,., be luxuriant: gee tLu 


In regard to complexity of structure, they set out bum 
the smiplest forma which show no outward dlatinotion of 



green foliage, < odA/eii/, be luxuriant: see mat- - . - . „ . . . . 

1 A snd more complex forma of cell and tiaane, but even la 

/!«.] A genus of plants, of the order Jeanuncu- higher forms they are never difTerenttated into the 
laceSP and tnbe A nemonae, it ia distinguished from sharply lepuwied systems of tissue that characteriie the 
theaimllarlyapetalousgenits.dnmf>neby itslaokof aniii- higher 
volucre. It includes alMiut 70 species, mostly natives of wt^y 
the north temperate or frigid regions, with a few in tropi- they ai 


cal India, the Cape of (lood Hope, and the Andes. They, 
are delicate or tsll herbs with a perennial base, and orna- 
mental temately decompound leaves of many leaflets, 


sharply separated systems of tissue tiiat characteriie tbi 
higher planta. Iliey never have either true vessels or 
woody tissue. In regard to the modes of reproduction, 
they are in aa great variety as are the grades of stniotural 
complexity, raiiglng from the forms which are propamUed 
by umpie flsaion to forms that have the sexes as cliuitiy 
differentiated and almost aa perfect and complex aa are to 


mental temately decompound leaves of many leaflefal^ differentiated and almost aa perfect and complex as are to 
which are often roundish and three-lobed, suggesting be found In the higher plants. Compare ibyopi^ga, JPtefi- 
those of the columbine or maidenhair fern (see out e uu- dophyUt, Spennophyta, and Cvrmopnyta 




thallopbsrto (thal'6-fit), ti. [< NL. tkallo\ 

and panlolod, pendulous in T dtuicvm and T. mtmor. and 4- "o. 

reduc^ to a raceme In T, tUmnum They consist chiefly ^ A6f, ® fifteen shoot, + a 

of four or five greenish, yellowish, purple or whitish se- plaut.J A plant of the subkingaom malkphy* 
pids , the severe or many cai pels oonunonly become com ta ; one of the lower cryptogams. 

t iressed stalked tailless aclienes , the anthers are usually , . . , , 

ong and exserted or pendent, giving tho Inflorescence a . structiires^in^ 



long and exserted or pendent, giving tho Inflorescence a , Arboreal plauto having structiires ritin to 

graceful feathery appearance, and arc espoclally conspicn- top/tytes, /'i^. Mo., AAJLii. 7». 

Ji are natives of England, and 10 or more of the Unitea 4" -ic.] In bot,, ot or pertainmg to tho Thai- 
States , the former f, anemonotde9, the rue-anemone, a fa- lophyta or thallophytos. 

vorite early spring flower of the easteni imd central U nlted tballose (thal'os), a. [< t/taUus 4* -ose.] In 
States, Is now classed as A nriamietAaficfro^, or by some , . mama ihnlLxil ^ ■* 

AnenumMa thahetroid«9 (See cut under ajwcofywtis.) x t -i « xn 

A few dwarf sprolcs are used for iHirders or rook-work, aa taUtlltlS (tbal us), w. [NL., < L. t/iOllus, < Gr. 
T minuM and T a^num, the latter native of the moon- OaX^. a young shoot or twig,< BdhXeiVy be luxu- 
talnaof Euiopeand Asl^Malsciof the ^l^^^ bloom, sprout.] In bot,, a vegetative 


the Austrian T. aytn 


m, especially T of Spain and Dody or plant- boav 

tilei 7 (r^inm, known as Spaviah-tuft snd stem, or leaves ; th( 


ited into root, 
obaraeteristic 


sidmble dli^oe Unough solid wood. T. cUroto and T. the Un 
lunttSor are common paraaites of Tmmax eolumba in the feet T 
United States. Hoimgrvn,im, kairrtb 

Thiilift (th^li'l^), a. [s F. Thalie, < L. Thalia, /dwitm 
sometimeg ThSea, < Gr. O^Xeta, one of tlie Muses, . {"AfP* 
< fioAefa, luxuiiant, bloomix^, < Od^tv, be luxu- tliftmc 
riant or exuberant, bloom J 1, In Or, myth,, 
the joyful Muse, to whom is due the bloom of Jj™ • J 
life. She Itiipired gaiety, was the patrons of the ban- 
quffc •oeompanled by aong and mualo, and alw favored J 

maljMlriiimMid plaMurea. At a late period ahe booame a thal 
llw iChao oifoomedy. and to the fiomans waa little kno^ 

In any ethsr ohanM. In the later art ia generally 
tnp»a|cniadwtthaoomtoiQaak,ashepherd'a orook,anda 
wnm ot tvy. See oat in next column, and out under see tn 
hmM u aoter 

a The terentgr-tUid plenetoid, dleoovered by «mW< 
Hind In JUmdoo lnlm2.— Sf. lumdl.: (a) A tb^C 


fiathsrad or tufM oAumbuie. T. ptilymmum (f^erjy of the Thallophyta. Also thalamus. See out 
bright ofT^s^^timS ? under applanatc.-^msmsoUnM thaUua Same aa 


feet T. Savum is known In Englan i ss /sn-rus or maiden- 
hair rue, and as /alee, monk'e. or poor man'e rhubarb, T 
Muioeum, the yellowixMitof the Himalayas, produces tonic 
and aperient roots used In India in intermittent fevers. 

tballiC (^al'ik), a, f< thalhum + -ic.] In 
chem,, of, pertaining to, or containing thalli- 
um : as, thalhc acid. 

thallifom (thal'i-ffirm), a. [< NL. ihaUus, q. v., 
4* L. forma, form.] In hof.,liaving the form of 


frutieuloee thattue -FolUOOOUS or fhHUlOM tllSllns, 
In lichens, a flat more or leas leaf like thallus which 
spreads over the surface of the substratum, hut is at- 
tached at only a few points and oan be easily aeparated 
therefrom without much iniuiy.— Ffnttculoee taiillns, 
in lichens, a thallus whioh la attached to the substratum 
by a narrow base only, from which it grows upward as a 
simple or more or leas branched ahrub-llke body. ~ itnttt- 


by a narrow Imse only, from which It grows upward as a 
simple or more or leas branched ahrub-llke body. ~ itnttt- 
fl^tlisllns. SaaetraM/MU 


Mtts of salps, givii 
TMiassa: game as 
^iMpterous Insoots. 


name to the Thalim or 
Ipa, X. (5) A genus of 


^h^fi^a,'toTm,] IuiK>f.,WiDgthefoiTOof Obsolete forms of 

ft fjliftlliiR 2ciw^®iMip TOfinmdistm 

(thal'in), a. [< Gr. MUtvoc, ot or per- (O- P«>n. tW'yedli), ». [O-, < <»'»«. y»l- 

tSnbM to a green shoot, < eaUdf, agreon shoot: 1®?. + A line npon a topograptocal 

KO^Utu.f In bot, relating to, of the ohai^ surface which is a natural wateroonrse, having 
aoter of, or belonging to a thallns— Thsiim. everywhere the direction of greatest slope, and 
See exeipU ^ distinguished by having the lines of straight 

thAluoaB (thallus), a, [< thaUium 4* -ous,] horizontal projection which cut it at right an- 
Saroe as thalhe. on the upper sides of the curves of equal 

tballlte (tharit), n, [< Gr. 0a?X6c, a green elevation to which they are tangent. 


aoter of, or belonging to a tliallus.-TliaUliis everywhere the direction of gi^atcrt 

See exeipU ^ distinguished by having the lines of straight 

hAluoaB (thallus), a, [< thaUium 4* -ous,] horizontal projection which cut it at right an- 


Xd80), < 3!%alfa (in iJXuisioii to its phosphores- 
ornwa: saa IthaUa) 4- -oosa.] A division of 
tniiieatia, oantai&iiiig the free-swimming forms, 
or the lalM anddoHolids: distinguished ^m 
AXw> TMim, THokkidJi, ThtMa, 

jnNKdba 


Same as thalhe. Cfies on the upper sides of the curves of equal 

thallite (tharit), n, [< Gr. 0a?X6c, a green elevation to which they are tangent, 
shoot (see thaUus), 4* Same as epuiote, Thammust (tham'uz), ft. Same as TammiMr, 2. 

thallltUll(thari-um), w. [NL., so called in allu- P. L.. i. 446, 452. 

sion to the green line it gives In the spectrum, thamHinm (tham'ni-um), n, [NL., < Gr. 0au- 
whicb led to its discovery; < Gr. daXMc, a green vlos, dim. of Bduvoc, a bush, shrub, < Oaptvoc, 
shoot: see thaUus,] Chemical symbol, Tl; eouiv. to Bapuk, crowded, thick, close-set, < 
atomic weight, 204.15. A rare metal which was In pi. Bapke^, thick, close-set; cf. Bapd, 

discovered m the residuum left from the distil- often.] In hot,, the branched bush-Uke thal<* 
lation ot selenium by Oookes, in 1861, and was lus of teticulose lichens. 



Thanmobia 

Thamnobia (tham-nd'bi<^). n. [NL. (Swain* 
son, 1831), < Or. a onsh, + /3/of, life.] 

A gonofl of Indian chat*Uke birds. T.^ietOaiA 
6 i inches long In the male, glossy blue black, with chestiint 
under taibcoverU, and a white wlng^imtcn ; it inhabits 
central and southern India and t'eylon A second species 
is T eambaUMM^ of central and northern India. Also 
called StAXkcuUndtB. 

thanmophile (tbam'uo-dl), n, [< NL. Tham- 
nophtlusf q* V. j A bush-shrike. 

ThanmophilillSB (thain'^uo-h-li^nrOt U. pi, [NL., 
< Thamnophilus + -tnse j If. In Swainson^s 
clAssihcatton, a subfamily of Lanttdep or shrikes, 
eoutaiuing Uie thamnophilos or bush-shrikes. 
It was a large and heterogeneous assemblage of some o*> 
cine with nun osclne birds, mostly species with a stout 
dentirostral bill, and considered by the old authors to be 
shrikes. 

2. A subfamily of Formimrtulm^ contrasted 
with Formtoartinff and Gtallarmm^ containinff 
foiTnicanoid passerine binls with robust hooked 



Head of Biuh shrike (Batara rnt€rta\ a typical member of the 
TAamn*/htiiMm, about one half natural siae 

bill like a shrike’s and moderate or short tarsi, 
characteristic of the Neotropical roffioii. They 
spread from Uexieo to the Argentine Reptile, but are 
wanting in Chili and Patagonia, and are also absent from 
the Antilles. The genera are ten, and the species numer- 
ous, collectlrely known as bwh-shrOnA, ana playing the 
aame part in the regions they inhabit as the true thrtkes 

ihainiioplliline (tham-nof'i-hn), a. r< Tham- 
iiophiUnspj q. v.j Of or pertaining to the T/mm- 
nophUina, 

ThunilopllilllS (tham-nofM-lus), n. [NL. 
(Vioillot, 1816), < Gt. ddpvocy a bush, shrub, + 
love.] 1. The most extensive genus of 
bush-shrikes. With its several sections and synonyms 
it is considered to cover more than 60 species, exclusive 
of many others which have from time to time been 
wrongly placed iu it T, dUiattu, uirnn which the name 
was orwinally baae<l, is a charaoteriatic example. 

2. A ^11118 of coleopterous msects. tichonherr, 
1826. 

than (than), odn. and conj, [Early mod. E. also 
ihen^ in both uses (now used exclusively as an 
adverb) ; < ME. tAun, thon^ thanne, thanne^ < A8. 
than, thottf usually Htunne, Otonne, f/Mennc, then, 
than, == OS. than =s OFries. tkait, dan = t). dan 
sss MLO. daw, den = OHG. danna,, MHG. danne^ 
denne^ G. dawn, adv., then, dcaw, conj., for, then, 
ss Goth, fhan, adv. and conj. ; with an obscure 
formative -n, from the pronominal stem tha 
in the^ that, there^ etc.: see the, ihatj] I. adv. 
At that time; then. Soef/fcn. [Oldandprov. 
Bng.l 

Thanne gart ache to grelthe galll alle thingea. 

WiUtamufPaUnut (£. £. T ax h 4274 
Foithe than went this gentyll knygbt, 

With a careful] chere. 

LytM OetU qf Bobyn Bode (Child's Ballads, V. 49). 

U. conj, A particle used after comparatives, 
and certain words which express comparison 
or diversity, such as more, letter, other, oiher- 
wtee, rather, else, etc., and introducing the sec- 
ond member of a comparison. Than has the same 
case (usually the nominative) after it as It has before it, in 
accordance with the syntactical rule that conjunctions 
connect . the same oases of nouns and pronouns " as, 
he is taller than I (am) , I am richer than he (is) . thrice 
fairer fAan(I)myself (am)"(iS'AaJir. VenusandAdouial 7), 
they like you better than (they like) me. 

Thenne was ich al ao fayn as foul of fair morwenyng^ 

Gladder than gleo-man (.is) that gold hath to ^fe. 

Piert Plowman (^ xiL 108. 

Among them that are bom of women there hath not 
risen a greator than John the Baptist, notwithatanding 
he that is least in the kingdom of heaven is greater than 
he. Hat xL 11 

1 will sooner trust the wind 
With feathers, or the troubled sea with pearl. 

Than her with auy thing 

Beau and FI., Philaster, v. 6. 

This age, this worse then iron age^ 

This sinoke id xynne. 

Time$' Whittle (E. B. T. &X p 2. 

1 am better acquainted with the country than you are. 

Cotton, In Walton's Angler, ii 226. 

He [King John] had more of Ugbtnlngin him than [be 
liadj of Thunder. Baker, Chronicles, p. 76. 

There*!! no art that hath Mn . more soyTd and slub- 
ber'd with aphorisming pedantry then the art of p^ole. 

MBUm, Beformation in Eng., it 

He desireato be anawenhle no farther than he la guilty 
Sedtftt 1'ele of a Tub, Apm. 

The late eventa aeem to have no other effect than to 
harden them In error. P reeeott, Wetd, and laa., it 7. 


6264 

No sooner the beUa leave off than the dittgenoeimttlea In. 

BrownUy, Dp at a Villa. 
A noun-clause Introduced by that soinetlmea follows than: 
as, 1 had rather be a sufferer myself than that pm should 
be ; and the that Is now and then omitted in poetry. 

Since I auppoie wo are made to be no stronger 

Than faults may shake our frames. 

Skak.,U for M., 114.183. 
Sometimes the preceding oompsratlve is left to be Inferred 
from the context ; sometimes it Is omitted from mere care- 
lesaness. A noun or a pronoun after than has a show of 
analogy with one governed by a prepoaltlon, and la some- 
times nlundcrtngly put in the objective case even when 
properly of subjective value as, none knew better than 
hitn. Even Hilton says than whotn, and this is more usual . 
for example, than whom there is none better. 
tliaSLage (th&'n&j), w. [< thane + wiffo.] (a) 
The d^lty or rank of a tbane ; the state of be- 
ing a thane. (6) The district or territory owned 
or administered by a tbane ; also, the tenure by 
which the thane or boron held it. 
thanatography (than-ji-tog'ra-fi), n. U Gr. 
davaroc, death, + •ypa^la, < ypa^tv, write.] A 
narrative of one’s death: distin^islied from 
biography, a narrative of one’s life. Thackeray, 
(^JatharinV, vi. [Bare.] 

tbanatold (than Vtoid), a, [< Gx. *davoToti% , 
iiontr. doi>ar^(ii 7 C,*’reBemDling death, < ffdvarof, 
death {fhn'iOKttv, bkivtiv,’^ dav, aie),+ tldof, form.] 
1. liesemblmg death ; apparently dead. Dun- 
qlison. — 2. Deadly, as a venomous snake, 
thanatology (than-a-tor^ji), n, [< Gr. O&varoQ, 
death, + < ?j(yeiv, say: see -ology,] The 

doctrine of death ; a discourse on death# 
thanatopMdia (than^a-ta-fid'i-h),n. nf. [NL., < 
Gr. Oavarog, death. + NL.’ q;>ht4)a.] V enomous 
or poisonous snakes in general, as the cobra, 
the asp, the adder, etc. The name is scarcely teoh 
nical in xoolugy, though so employed by Fltdnger (“Bys- 
tema ICcptillum/' 184^; it waa also used bv Fay or for his 
work treating of such serpents of India. It oorrespondi 
in fact, however, to the two anborden Sohnoglypha and 
ProUtroqlypha, or the orotallform and oobriform ophidi- 
ans, and is sometimes written with a capital 
thanatophidian (than'a-td-6d'i-an), a. and a. 
[< thanntophidia + -an.] 1. a. Of or pertain- 
mgto the thanatophidia. 

n. n. Any one of the thanatophidia. 
tbianatopsis (than-a-top'sis), n, [< Gr. Bdvaroc, 
death, + oiyit, a sight, view, < ow in biyeodai, 
f ut. of opdv, see : seeqpftc.] A view or contem- 
plation of death. Bt^ant. 
tnane (than), n, [< ME. thane, them, thmgn (ML. 
ihatnus), < AS. iliegen, thegn, a soldier, atten- 
dant, servant of the king, a minister, nobleman, 
s OS ihegan s= OHG. degan, an attendant, ser- 
vant, soldier, disciple, MHG. degen, a soldier, as 
leel. thegn, a soldier, warrior, freeman, a= Goth. 
*thtgns (not recorded); perhaps a= Gr. 
child, hence in Teut. bov, attendant, soldier, 
servant (cf. AS. mago, chiio, boy, servant, man: 
see may^); with formative -n (-no-), orig. pp., 
from the root seen in Gr. rUrtiv, TrKtlv, bejrot, 
bring forth, t6ko^, birth, Ski. toka, child. Oth- 
erwise akin to AS. thedw as OHG. diu as Goth. 
thius [thtwa-, orig. thtgwa-): see thew^. The 
proper modem form would be ^tltain, parallel 
with ratn, main^, sam, rati, satl, tail, etc.] In 
early Eng, hist,, a member of a rank above that 
of the ordinary freeman, and differLig from that 
of the atbelings, or heredltaiw ancient nobility. 
The distfnguiahing marks <A all thanes were liability to 
military seirlce and the ownerahip of land. Of the vaiioas 
classes of thanes the chief was that of king’s thanes, whose 
members were subject to no jurisdiction but that til the 
king. The rank increased In power about the time of Al- 
fred. and about the relgii of AUielstan any freeman who 
owned five hides of land or had made thrae sea-voyages 
was eligible to thanehood. Hie thanohood corresponded 
nearly to tlie knjghtbood after the Norman Conquest Jn 
the reign of Henry II. the title fell Into disuse InHootland 
the thanes were a class tit non-military tenants of the 
crown, and the title was In use tffl the end of the fifteenth 

Bhaks^^ Jn ** Macbeth.** that the Hcotc^ thanoi were a2 
tranaformed into earls, has no historical foundation. In 
•omerecenthistorloal works the Aaglo.Baxon thegn is need 
In its strict Anglo-Maxon sense. 

*1116 fully qualified freeman who haa an estate of land 
may be of various degrees tit wealth and dignity, from the 
ceorl with a single hide to the thegn with five bidea. 

Const. Hist., 1 87. 

With the rise of kingship a newsodal distlootion began 
to grow up, on the groutia, not of heredltoiy rank in the 
community, but of servioe done to the king. The king*s 
thegne were his body-guard, the one force ever ready to 
carry out his will. They were bis nesiest and most con- 
stant connsdlors. As the gathering of petty tribes into 
larger kingdoms swelled the number of eorls in each 
realm, and In a eorrespoiidlng degree dimlnlihed their 
aoelal Importance, it rusM in equal measure the rank of 
the king’s th/mm. A post amoiw them was soon oovetad 
and won by the greatest and noblest 

J, B, Oreen, Hakiiig cf log., p. 178. 

thaaadam (tb&nMum), h. r< ikane + •dom.’l 
1. The difftriot held or MmBditevtd by * 
t^e. 


Now, iRMii the moontain’s misty throne, 

Beet, in tAoaedoM onoe hie own. 

His ashes undistinguished lie, 

Uts place, hit power, his memory die. 

ffeoltLcfL.H., v.l 
2. Tbe power, and especially the judicial fane* 
tions, of a thane : as, the thanedom of Macbeth, 
thanehood (thKn'hfid), n. [< thane •f -hood.J 

1. Tbe office, dignity, or character of a thane* 
—2. The colieoUve body of thanes. 

That later uobUtty of the thegnhood, which, as we have 
seen, supplintad the ancient nobility of the eorla, 

Jt, A. Freeman, Amer. Leots., p. 887. 

thane-land (th&n^land), n. l. Land held by a 
tbano. 

Thane4ttnd9 were such lands ss were granted by ohsrtera 
of ttie Haxon kings to their thanes, with all immunitlea 
except the threefold necessity of expedition, rep^ of 
oastres, and mending of bridges. voweB. 

2. The district over which the Jurisdiction of 
a thane extended. 

thaneshlp (th&n'ship), n, [< thane + •ehip.'} 
Same as thanehood, 

Thanat bads. [From Isle of Thanet, in Kent, 
England.] In geol,, a series of beds of nale- 
yellow and menish sand, having a thin layer 
of flints at the bottom, and resting directly on 
the chalk, thus forming the base of the Tertiary 
in the London Basin, to which this fomation is 
pecubar. The tbiokneas of the series varies from 80 to 
60 feet The fossils which tbe llianet beds contain are 
marine, and are varied in character; moUusks are espe- 
cially abundant 

tbangt.n. A Middle EngUsh form of thong, 
thimt (tbangk). n, [< ME. thank, (honk, < AS. 
thane, (hone, thought, mce, favor, content, 
thanks (=s OS. thane ss OFries. thonk, thank ss 
D. dank ss MLG. dank, danke s= OHG. MHG. 
danc, G. dank = Icel. thdkk (thakk-), for orig. 
Hhotik {*UMnk-), ss Sw, tack sc Dan. tak ss Goth, 
thagks, thought), < *thincan (pret. *(lianc), etc., 
think : see thtnk^. For the phonetic relation of 
thank to think, ct, that of song^ (Sc. sang) to 
s%ng; for the connection of thought, of. min^ 
(G. minne, etc.), thought, remembrance, love.] 
If. Grateful thought; gratitude; goodwill. 
This enores of hardvneaae and myght 
Com him of Iovcl hla lauyes thank to winne. 

Ohaueer, Truilus, ill. 1777. 
He seido, **ln thank I shal it take.” 

Bom if the Boee, 1 4577. 
2. Expression of gratitude; utterance of a 
sense of kindness received ; acknowledgment 
by words or signs of a benefit or favor con- 
ferred: now used almost exclusively in the 
plural. 

To aome yt are good men God aeudeth wealth here alaev 
and they glue hem great thanke for hia gifl^ and he r«- 
wsrdeth them for the thanke ta 
Sir T. More, Oumfort afpUnat Tribulation (1&78X foL 86 
If ye love Uiem which love yon, what thank have yeT 

Luke vL 82. 

0, good men, eate that good which he hath gluen you, 
and glue him tharUn Purehae, lilgrtmage, p. 857. 

[The plural thanke waa aometimea used aa a alngular. 

What a thanke I owe 

The hourly oonrteaiea your goodneae givea me 1 

Plet^ier and Masdnger, A Very Woman, ilL 6.) 
Thanks, a common elliptical expreaaion or acknowledg- 
ment of aatlsfaction or thankfulueaa. 

Thanke, good Egeus ; what ’a the newa with tbeet 

Shalu, M. N. 1)., i L 21. 
oanoroonthaiikt. Seecotii. 

(tbangk), p. [< ME. (hanken, thonken, < 
AS. thancian, thoneian «s 08. (hanedn ss OFries. 
ihonkia ss D. danken as MLG. dankm ss OHG. 
danehbn, MHG. G. danken m Icel. (hakka ss Sw. 
taeka ss Dan. takke, thank ; from tbe noun. Cf. 
thinks, \ 1. trans. To expose gratitude to, aa 
for a favor or benefit conferred: make ao- 
Imowledgments to, as of good will or service 
due for kindness bestowed. 

Qretty y thmtk God that gart me a-ohapa. 

iriW<«mtyiVil«rwe(B.E.T.firXLll48* 
Heavens thank you for *t 1 Shdk., Tempeat, L 2. ITR 
X humbly thotiftsd him for the good Opinion be pleased 
to conceive of me. BomdU, Letten^ L tv. 24. 

Z think you. or ooHoqnleHy ebbreviated think lUIL a 
poUte formula used in acknowledging a Ikvor, a4 a gfit, 
•ervioe, oompUmen^ or offer, whether the came ta ao- 
oepted ordered. like other polite fotmulaa, It la eHen 
used ironically. 

Anne, WIU^ please your worship to come In, slrf 
men. No, 1 (hank you, forsooth, heartily. 

w.ofw.,iLm. 



be eoWy i 
ilto iSBiMBiitiya 

Wd^the deiww irifii t}m dottbtfid 


SLt lnHroiif . To give thanka. 

Wbldi we tolw •• 4eaotttlj «■ we eeude, end thmOm eo- 
cotdyng- ^ PylgQrinBge, p. W. 

tlta]iker(t)uuig'k«r),fi. One 

who givee thanke; a giver of thanks. 

Itiopeliemey loittocmttnoetofeel eUthevelne of eaoh 
e reoottoUtetlon. He in e very Uberel e^nicwr. 

Jan$ Au$tent Emtne, li. 

thatlkatt. [ME., gen. of thank used adver- 
bially with the poss. pronouns, meaning * of his. 
her, their, mv, thy, vour, our accord’: see thank,] 
A form nsea only in the phrases kto, tfiy, etc., 
ihankeSf of his, thy, etc., accord; yoluntariiy. 
Fal sooth in leyd tbet love ne lordShlpe 
Wd noght, Me thanint, have no f eleweebipe. 

CMmeer, Knight's Tele, 1. 76S. 
Thyne herte shel so revysahed be 
That nevere thou woldest, tM thaiMt, lete 
Neremovea for to see that swete. 

JHom. qf the Eim, 1. 2463. 

diaskful (thangk^fhl), a. [< ME. ^thankful, < 
AS. thanefuUt < thanCf thank: see thank and 
-/fif.1 1. Impressed with a sense of kindness 
received, and ready to acknowledge it; grate- 
ful. 

Be IhankM onto him, end bless his name Ps. c 4. 
As I am a gentleman, I will live to be thankful to thee 
for't. 8hak , T. N., Iv. 2. 80. 

It is no improper Comparison that a thankful Heart is 
of melons Ointmer" "* * * 
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Thaygelia 


Evidence the other ridges filiform, and the seed Hat There are 4 
meh has delivered our imtloa from these absard inlqui- speoles, natives of Uie Atediterranean region, espe<iaUy to 

“ the west, and extending to the island of Madelm, wlieio 2 


[like a Box of 

‘ e Thing is spent 


Intment, which keeps the Kmell 
notoeU, Letters, it 28. 


[long after the 
2. Expressive of thanks; given or done in token 
of thanks. 

Oive the gods a thankful sacrlfloe. 

8hak,t A. and C , L 2. 167. 

Again and again the old soldier said his tAanl^ prayers, 
and blessed his benefactor. Thaekeray, rhinp, xvlt 

8f . Deserving thanks; meritorious; acceptable. 

Tumaoons thonght him selfe happie that be had pre- 
sented owre men with such thanhtful gyftes and was ad- 
mitted to tbeyr frendshippe 

Peter Martyr (tr. in^en's First Books on America, 
[ed. Arbw, p. 141). 

Thank msy you have for such a thankful port 

Afr P. Sidney ( Arbcr's Eng. Oamer, L 650). 

4f. Pleasing; pleasant. 

They of late years have taken this pastime vp among 
them, many times gratifying their ladles, and often times 
the princes of the realme, with some such thankfull nov- 
eltle. PtOtenharn, Arte of Kng Poesie, IL 
■■gyn. 1. See graceful 

thankfully (thangk'ftl-i), adv, [< ME. ihank- 
fulUche; < thankful + -ly2.] In a thankful 
manner; with grateful acknowledgment of fa- 
vors or kindness received. 

His ring I do accept most thankfully, 

Shak,U. ofV.,iv. 2.0 

thankftllnagg (thangk'fiil-neB), n. The state or 
character of being thankful ; acknowledgment 
of a favor received: gratitude. 

thanklnjgt,»* i<ME,thafikyngf,<AB,thancun(ff 
< thanetan, thank: see thaeik, v.] An expres- 
sion of thanks. 

Therto yeve hem such fhankyngu. 

Horn, qflhe Pom, L 6041. 

Thanne be wente prevylly, alle be nyghte^ tille he cam 
to his fclK that weren fnlle glad of his comynge, and 
maden grete thankyngee toGoa Inmortalle 

MandevOle, TTavela, p. 227. 

(thangk'les), a. [< thank + •lefts.'] 

1. Unthankful; ungrateful; not acknowledg- 
ing kindness or benefits. 

That the may feel 

How sharper than a aerpent's tooth it is 
To have a tkanktem child I 8hak , Lear, i. 4. 811. 

2. Not deserving thanks, or not likely to be re- 
warded with thanks: as, a thankless task. 

Bat whereunto these thankteee tales In vain 

Bo 1 rehearse? Surrey, .Eneld, 11. 126. 

The San bat tMinClew shines that shews not thee. 

Congreve, Tears of Amaryllis. 

amssnsL rk'les-li), <idv. In a thank- 
less manner; without thanks; ungratefully; 
in a grudging spirit. 

The wlUof QodmaybsdonefMmkMy. , , 

hP- Mall, Jehu with Jehoram and JesebeL 

thinkliigHgM (thangk'les-nes), n. The state 
or ehagmotfr of Wng thankless ; ingratitude. 
_Hot to have written then seems little less 
Thanwetstef etfU vloss, fAonKMtnrM. 

Boaiu, To the Countess of Bedford. 

. BaagraiiM. 

He fioistti frankly What we iMinlfv Spend. 

Abfssiiir, tr. of Da Bartas's Weeks, I A 

^»HkHtte^ag(thal^rf^^of^to^in^ s. Anoffer- 
^ tna^ In aneientJewish rites as an expres- 
sion of to n peaoe-offering. 


wbk 

ITatt*. 

thankagiTet (thangks^pv'), v. t. [A baok-tor- 
rnatton, < thatUaigMiig.} To offer in token of 
thankfulness. 

To thankegive or blesse a thing in a way to a sacred use 
he took to be an ottering of It to God 

J. Mode, Diatribe, p 65. (Latham.) 

thanksglver (thangks-giv'er), n. L< thanks, pi . 
of thank, + giver.] One who gives thanks, or 
acknowledges a benefit, a kindness, or u mercy. 

Wherefore we And (our never-to-bo forgotten) example, 
the devout thankegiver, David, continually declaiiiig the 
great price he set upon the divine favours. 

Barrow, Works, 1 viii 

thanksgivlllg (thangks-giv'ing), n. [< thanks, 
pi. of tmnk, + giving.] 1. Tne act of reuder- 

AV 1 M • ^ a 


benefits, or mercies; an aoknowle^ment of 
benefits received : used in the Old Tesiament 
for acknowledgment by the act of offering. 

If be offer It for a thankegivirtg, then he shall offer with 
the sacrlfloe of fhanktgivii^ unleavened cakes. 

Lev. vil. 12. 

Every creature of Ood is good, and nothing to be re- 
fused, U it be received with ihankegiving 1 Tim. iv. 4. 

2. A public celebration of divine goodness ; si 
oifiocJly [cap.], m the United States, Than] 
giving day (see the phrase below). 

Great as the preparations were for the dinner, every- 
thing was so contrived that not a soul in the house should 
be kept from the rooming service of Thankegtving in the 
oburoh, and from listening to the Thankegiving sermon, 
in which the minister was expected to express his views 
freely concerning the politics of the country, and the 
state of things in society generally, in a somewhat more 
secular vein of thought than was deemed exactly appro- 
priate to the Lord's day ff. B Stotoe, Oldtown, p. 840. 

3. A form of words expressive of thanks to God ; 
a grace. 

There's not a soldier of us all that, in the thankegtnng 
before meat, do relish the petition well that prays for 
peace. Shak , M. for M., L 2. 16. 

Osnsral Thanksgiving, in the Book of common Prayer, 
a form of thanks^ing. preceding the last two prayers 
of morning or evening prayer or of the litany, xor the 
general or ordinary blessings of life so called as distin- 


species have a hard and often tall and utnispicUous shrubby 
caudex. They are perennials, or pet haps soniettiuHt bleu- 





1, the upper part of the stem with the umbel of Tkafsta 

a. a leaf, a, the fruit 

nials, bearing plnnately decomnonnd leaves with pimiati- 
fid segments, and yellowish, wnitlsh, or purplish flowers 
in compound ninbels of many rays, uinally witbont in- 
volucre and with the iuvolucels small or wanting. For 
T Oarganiea, see deadly earrot(\indvr carmt\ also aeadvl 
cie.lae^'t.reHniff thtypriaecad (under resinX 

For T. deciptene, a remarkably palm-like species, see black 
partley, under pardey For T. (Monigia) edulu, see carrot^ 
tree. 

2. [L c.] A plant of this genus. 

This thapeAa, this wennoote, and debre. 
Cucumber wild, and every bitter kynde 
Of herbe is nought for hem. 

PaUadiue, Husbondrio (£. E. T. KX P- SA 

Tbajj^ plaster, faster. 


guishtd from the forms provided for special persons and tbkr T (THkr), adv. An obsolete or dialectal form 
ocoasiona— Thanksgiving day, a day set apart for a 

E ubllc celebration 01 divine goodness; specifically, In the 

ititod Stat^ an annual festival ^pointed by nroolaroa- pee wWv • -otj-i 

tlon, and held nsnaliy on the lastl^uriiday of November. tlUUr° (thkr), n. [Also fhaat and tahr; E. Ind.] 
It Is celebrated with religious services and ^ial f^vl- A wild goat of the Himalayas, Capra Jemlatca, 
tiea The first celebration was held by the Plymonth Col- ftallAd imo and acroto Th* ■mull hnpnu 

ony in 1621, and the usage soon became general in New SLVSIns rfki 

England After the revolution the custom graduaUy ex- onSe -TdVhonid 
tended to the Middle States, and later to the West, and „ a 

more slowly to the South. Since 1863 its observance wUXWrOllgJlf (tnir bur-o), n. A corruption of 
has been annually recommended by the lYesldent — ThO thtrd-borough. 

Groat Thanksgiving, in early and Oriental liturgies, a i myself reprehend his own person, for I am his grace’s 
form ascribing praJs^ God for the creation of the world tharborougK Bhak,, L. L. L., L 1. 185. 

and his dealings with man, now represented by the pro- .. r ai..« . r..*. 

face and part of the canon. Hoe preface, 2. tkMC^O (thitr k^), «. [Also for 

thankBWOrthyt(thaiigks'w^-r<'THi),«. Same as *tharfcak€, < thar^ + eakei.] A cake ma<)e 
thankworthy from meal, treacle, and butter, eaten on the- 

Thl. «..meth to u. to our cii» much f/teofcwortto. th® 8tb of November. JT^v. Em.] 

Bp J«(tfc,,inBr«tford.Lotter«(ParkcrSoi.,1868).lll«8. thaif’i, r. t. and ». [Also darf; < ME. ttof/ 
thankworthiness (thaiiKk'wfr'THl-nes), ». (often «Aor, rf«r, by confusion iritb form of 


The state of being worthy of thanks, 
thankworthy (thangk'w6r^THU, a. n 
umrdtg; sAwank + worthy.] Worthy of or de- 
serving thanks; entitled to grateful acknow- 
ledgment. 

Nowe wherein we want desert were a thankeworthy 
labourto expresso , but, if I knew. I should haue mended 
my selfe. Svr P. Stdney, Apol. for Poetrie. 

For this Is Ouinkwcrthy, if a man for conscience toward 
God endure giief, suffering wrongful^. 1 Pet II. 19. 

thank-you-ma'am (thangk'u-mam), n, [Also 
thank-you-mam; so called in numorous alluRion 
to the sudden bobbing of the head (as if making 


dare), inf. ihurfen, < AS. fhearf, inf. thurfan s 
OFries. thurf, inf. thurra =s OHG. durfan ss Icel. 
Ihurfa ss Sw. Utrfva = Goth, thaurhan, have- 
need, =s D. durven ss G. durfen, dare : see oaret.] 
To need; lack. 

Whanne these iyding were told to themperour of rome 
he was gretly a^greiied, no gome fAort him blame. 

WiUiam qf Paleme (E. E. T. 8.X 1. 1076. 
Trwe mon trwe restore, 

Tbeune thar mon drede no watbe. 

Sir Oawayne and the Oreen Knight (E. E. T. S.X L 2864. 
Neoe, I pose that he were, 

Thow thrude [pret.] nevere ban the more fere. 

Chaueer, Troilas, Hi. 672. 

a bow of acknowledgment) caused by the jolt- tharf^t, a. [< ME. therf, < AS. theorfss OFries. 
ing when a vehicle passes over the ridge.] A fAmc ss MD. dei/s OHG. derh, MHG. dorp » 
low ridge of earth formed across a road on the loel. thjarfr, unleavened.] Unleavened. Wyohf. 
face of a hill to throw to one side downflowing ^ 1 ,^, make here Sacrement of the Awteer of Therf 
rain-water, and thus to prevent the wasting of Bred Uandevitte, Travels, p 18. 

the road. It also servos to chwk downwwd movement Thargelia (thftr-ge'li-ft), n. pi. [< Gr. BapMta 
of a vehicle and afford Hie? t« (sc. upa), a festival of Apollo and Artemis (see 

def.), < mpyvXog, equiv. to daAbo/of, in neut. pi. 
OaXiirta. offering of first-fmits made to Arte- 
mis.] In Gr, antiq., a festival celebrated at 
Athens on the 6th and 7th of the month Thai^ 
lion, in honor of Delian Apollo and of Arteo^. 
On the first day of the festival (probably not every year) 
there was an expiatory sacrifice of two persons, for the 
men and the women ox the state ruspeotiveUr, the victims 
being condemned oriininals; on the second day there were 
a proceaaion and a contest for a tripod between eycUo 


up and in going down the hill. 
((Sdloq.,'" ^ ' 


Also called water-bar. 

iCoUoq., U 8.] ” 

We Jogged along veiy comfortable and veiy* happy, 
down .t«p hUU c»«e/by 

tliannah(than'k),»i. Ramcas tawai. 

thnunof, odv, A iliddle English form of than 
and then. ^ . . 

Thaiwla (thap'si-ft), n. [NL. (Tonmefort, 

1700^< L. thapsM, < Gr. v - ^ : r 

used to dve yellow, said to have been T. Gar- chomsea provided by ohoragL 
aaniea brought from the island or peninsula adoption were frequent a^ngt^Giwk^ 

/ iXM/icv- T. Tiutneujt Than- andBomana. , , , Inthelnt«reatofthene«tofkin,whoaa 
of Thapsus, Sicily; < U. Ihap- right* were affected by a caiw of adoption, It waa provided 

BUB.] X. A genus of umbelliferous plants, or that the registaraMon ^nld be attended with oertoln lo^ 
the tribe LaserpiHeaB, It le ohaiaotort^ by a fr^t ^oiUd take plao^at a fiwri ^e^ 


.w dilatMl into broad wlnas. the fCatlval of the TkaraeUa. 


Mneye. ML. I. ISA 



Tli«ritUon 

Thargalicm (thftr-g«'U-on). n, [< Gr. 

< Qapy^Am, the festival Thargella* see Tkar^ 
qeUa J The eleventh month of the ancient 



Tharofi Butterfly (PkyrwUt M«rv/) 
natural tiixe 



long fltylet without a itylopo- 
it or all 


Pioweriiig Plant of Mea 


V diuni, and fruit with moat 

of tbi rlbfl prominently winged 
and with the oil-tubes flolitaiy in 
the intervals It includes 3 spt 
oies, all natives of the United 
States, known as mtadoH 
fotnmip They are handsome 
hUl and smooth perennial 
herbs with temately divided 
leaves composed of broad ser 
rate leaflets and compound 
umbels of yellow flowers with 
out involucres and with tht in 
voluoels formed of a few minut e 
biactlets one variety, T aure 
uni, var airopurpwnum bears 
dark purple flowers. One spt 
cies, T pinnttfijidtem^ Is a nativo 
of the South Appalachian re 
^on the others, T aureim and 
T tefMno(fe(seecntu iderjMf* 
ole) are widely diffused through 
the eastern and central \ nlted 
States T aureum and its vari 
ety tnfiiliatwa have been com 
monlyumloundodwlththccor 
wES*!' « ttaiSTwU. rending ipecktoirtM I . 

speotlvely Z auna and Z cor 
data (referred by some to Canttn) which they lesenible 
closely in flower and leaf bat differ from in their winged 
fmit and later blooming 

that (THat),^fm ora.; pi those {^no/) [Also 
dial thet, < ME thaU thet^ < AS. that the 
=s OS that s= OFnea thet, dat s= MD D dot 
s=: MLG dat, that, s OHG. MHO G dfts, the, 
ss Icel that, the, ss Dan det, the, = Sw dtt, 
this, =Goth thata, the; neut of the demonat 
pron which came to be used as the def art , 
AS masc se, fern, ssd, neut. thset, ME and 
mod E in all mnders, the see further under 
the^ Hence tSat, corj and advj] A. devionst 
pron or a 1 Used as a definitive adjective 
before a noun, in various senses (a) Pointing to 
a person or thing present or as before mentioned or sup- 
posed to be understood, or used to designate a specinc 
tiling or person emphatically, having more foffoe than the 
definite article the, which may, however, in some oases be 
aubatituted for it 

It shall be more t<flerable for Sodom and Oomorrha in 
the day of judgment t^n for that city Mat x. 15 

Touch but my lips with thorn fair lips ut thine 

Shak , Venus and Adonic 1. 115 
David Indeed, by suffering without just causey lesrnt 
that meekness and that wisdom by adrersity whiw made 
him mnob the Utter man to raigne 

MUtou, Elkonoklaitea, xxva 
That Houae eff Commons that he could not make do for 
him would do to send him to the Tower till be was sober 
iPatpofe, Letters, U 8 
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Whoae love was of that dfanfity 
That It went hand in baud even wiUi fhe vow 

5hak.Bamlet,i 5 48 l 




Attic calendar, containing thirtv days, and 
ispondii^ to the last part of May and the 
part of June 


M i5sSiSLi.t.M;roft,iftown ^Skis£s‘^ 


iorresi 
first pa 

tharldomet, »• Same as thraldom 
tharm (tharm), H [Early mod E also therm, 
H( thairm, < ME tharm, therm, < Ab thearm as 
ernes therm, thtrm =: I) MLG darm s OHG 
datum, MHG. G darm = led tharmr sa bu 
Dan farm, gut, as L tranter way, = Gr rpapti, 
tharm, ^t, ef rpt^aa, lioK, eai, < rtrpaivitv 
rpa) bore thiough ] An intestine, an en- 
trail, gut [Obsolete or dialectal ] 

Eustathius doth ttll thnt In old time they made 
theii bow strings of bullocks thenneti, which they tslned 
together as they 
do ropes. 

^acAom loxophi 
[lus(ed lSb4) 

IP 101 
When I am tired 
of scraping tha*nH 
or singing bal 
lants 

SeoU, Redgsunt- 
flet, letter xi 

tharos (tha'- 
ros), ». The 
pearl crescent, 

Fhtfctodes tharos, a small Aroencan butterfly 
varied with black, orange, and white 
ThaspitUII (thas'pi-um), a. [NL (Nuttall, 1818), 
transferred from Thapsta, a related genus ] A 
genus of umbelliferous plants It is chsraoterised 
by its conspicuous calyx teeth 


MUlon, Ans. to Salmaaius 
2. Used absolutely or without a noun as a de* 
monstrative pronoun (a) 1o indicate a pereon or 
thing already referred to or implied or specially pointed 
at or oUierwIse indicated and having generally the same 
force and signifleanoe as when used as an adjective 
give me that, do you see thatf 

Foretell new storms to /Aoss already spent 

<S^Aalr , Luoreoe, 1 1588 
What springal is thatf ha * Shvrley, Love I ricks, ii 1 
From bence forwatd be that which thine own brutish 
silence hath made thee 

Milton, Church Government Fref , U 
She has that in her aspect sgalnst which it is impossible 
to offend Stede, Spectator, 5lo 118. 

(5) In opposition to thu, or by way of distinction 
If the I ord will we shall live^ and do thu or that 

Jaa iv 15 

Thu is not fair nor profitable that 

J)ryden,tr of Perains a Satires, iv 19 
A hundred and fifty odd projects took puaseasion of his 
brain by turns— lie wuulado thu and that, and t other 
—he would go to Rome— he would go to law-- he would 
buy stock — he would new fore front hia honae and 
add a new wing to make it even 

Sheme, Tristram Shandy, Iv 81 
When thu and that refer to foregoing words, thu like the 
Latin hu or the French ceei, redan to the last mentioned, 
the latter and that like the Latin tUe or the French orio, 
to the first mentioned, the former 

Self love and reason to one end aspire, 

Pain their averrion, pleasure their desire , 

But greedy that its object would devour, 

Thu taste tiie honey and not wound the flower 

Pape Essay on Man, ii 89 


loiM he worto , but no^the man^CAoC I Mpokc, 

ear U» 

|NI/ MMI* H« WWIM /wr, MIU mi VH TTflVIt VUQ relative 
clause conveys an adattloual idea or statement* or it 
parenthetical, uho and whuh are In modem Engllih rather 
to be used than that thus **4ainea vtham 1 saw yeater 
day, told me,''butnot *‘JamettAaf,etc " TAolmoteoften 
inti^noee a reetriotive or definitive clause, but who and 
wkwh are frequently used in the same way See who. 
Lord Ood, that lens ta lastand light, 

• • ^tofeele 


This is a ferly fare t 


VarkPlm p 58 


Treuli, treuli, Y seye to 50U the tone may not of hym 
silf do ony thing, but that thing that he seeth the fadir 
doynge Wyotdft John v. 19. 

This boll child seynt Johun, 

That haptlsid oure lord in flom Jordon 
With ful deuont A good deuooioun 

Bymm to Virgin etc (E E. T 8 ), p. 66 


In all the above cases that, when referring to a plural 
rmfAosr ■ 

, , , epr 

u sentence or part of a sentence or a series of sentences. 


noun, takes the plural form thoee as that mi^ thoei men 
give me that give me those , and so on (e) To represent 


And when Moses heard fAo/ he was content Lev x SO 
[That here stands for the whole of what Aaron had said, or 
the whole of the preceding verse ) 

111 know your bnslness, Harry that I will 

Shak, 1 Hen IV, il 1 8.1 
Upon my conscience, 

The man is truly hotiint, and that kills him 

klefeher, Valontinian iv 8 
If the Laymen will not come whose fault is thatf 

Stlden, Table-Talk, p 87 
( ertain or unoertatn, be that upon the credit of those 
whom I must follow MtlUm Hist Eng L 

1 hey say he s learn d as well ns discreet, but I m no 
judge of that Steeli Lying Lover L 1 

You are a foolish hrihhle hmbbie woman that yon are 
S(r J{ Howard, The Committee ill 1 
Vet there still prevails and that too amongst men who 

G lume themselves on their liberality no smi^ amount of 
)e feeling w hich Milton combated in his oelehrated essa> 
ii Spneer Social Statics, p lOT 
That sometimes in this use precedes the sentenoe or 
clause to which it refers 

J hat be far from thee, to do after this manner, to day 
the nghteoue With the wieled Gen xvili 25 

That here representa the clause in Italics. It Is used also 
as the suhatitute for an adjective as yon allege that the 
niariistnnaoetil, tAiit be is not Simllsrly, it is often used 
to introduce an explanation of lomeUilng going before as, 
' leligion oonslsis in living np to those principles— tAot 
is in acting in oonfmmity to them (a) Emphatloally, 
in phrases expressive of approbation, applause, or enoour- 
agement. 

Hhy tAof s my dainty Ariel I fifAoIr , Tempest, v 1 95 
That s my good son ' Shak , B and J , IL 8 47. 

Tlengo I have out-brav'd Hanger 
Car That s my boy, my sweetly ! 

FMoAsr, Booduca, iv 8. 
(e) As ttie antecedent of a rriative as, that which was 
spoken 

And die, an)ianow*d thoughts, before you blot 
With your uncleanneu that wnich is divine 

Shak , Luoreee, 1 198. 
By the omisrion of the rdatfve, VuU formerly some- 
les acquired the force of what or that whtoh. 

Tbogh It happen roe reberoe 

That ye ban in yemre freeshe aongea 




Tbogh It happen roe reberoen eft 

ban ID yemre freeshe aongea aayt 

(TAouesr, Good Women, 1 79 
We speak that we do know, and testify that we have 
seen Johniii 11 

The good of my Countrey is that 1 seeks 

Capt John Smith, Woriu, n 179i 
With qy to avoid repetition of a preoedlng noun aa 
ms opinions and those og the others 
I would desire my femsle reedete to consider that, at 
the term of life la short, that oj beauty Is muoh shorter 
AdMsm, Spectator, Ho. 88. 
(A) With imd, to avoid repetition of a preeedingstatement 
€k>d shall help her, ofUftAaf right early Fa.xlvL& 
tting not so muoh to persons and things as to their Saeaff —21^ prpSflBl flee prosnift 

M, ^oet equivalent to sueA. or qy siicA a nafuro, ThflAtHMt flee Mm«l — Ito HB tWfl aafi ml flofi- 
audoually fuilowtd by as or feat as a corrdative 


(pi FrequtnHy in opposition to this, In which case It refers 
to one of two objeete already mentioned, 


. and often to the 
one more distant in |dace or time frequently, however, 
mere oontradistincUon is implied as, I will take this 
hook, and yon can take fAof one. 

Of Zion it shall be said, this and tAaf man was bom in 
her • Pi. Ixxxvii 5. 

<0) Point 

qualities, 

and OGcasioually 

There cannot be 


And Guthlske, tAot was Kiim of Denmsrke then, 
Provided with a navie mee rorlead 

Mir for Mags, l,m 
If I have aught 

That may content thee, take it, and begone 

Beau and FI , Maid s Tragedy, v 4 
He that was your conduct 
From MUan Shtrlsy, Grateful Servant, L 2 
You shall come with me to lower Hill and see Mrs 
QuUp that is, directly Dickens, Old Curiosity Shop, vl 
In the following extract tAof leAo, and which are used 
without any perceptible diffeienoe 

Sometime like apes. fAof mow and chatter at me 
And after bite roe, then like hedgebog% tcAicA 
Lie tumbling in my barefoot way and mount 
1 heir pricks at my footfall, sometime am I 
All wound with addera who with cloven tongues 
Do him me into madueaa Shak , Tempest, il 9 10 
With the use of fAof ss a relative are to be classed those 
oases In which It is used as a correlative to §0 or such. 

Who s«o gross 

That seeth not this palpable device t 

mak , KIch III , U1 6. 11 
Who so firm fAof cannot be seduced ? 

hhak JO 1 2. 816 
Such allow (1 infirmities that honesty 
Ib never free of Shak W T , i 2 268 

That as a demonatratlve and fAof as a relative pronoun 
■ometimea occur close together, but this use is now hardly 
approved 

TAof fAaf is determined shall be done Dan xi Sfl 
That that is is Shak , T N , iv 2. 17 

But for the practical part It is that that makes an an 
gler it Is dOigenoe and observation, and patience^ and an 
ambition to be the best in the art that must do it 

I Waiton Complete Angler p 191 
Frequently used in Chaucer for the definite article before 
one or otA^, usually when the two words are put In con 
trast 

That on me hetto that othlr dedo mo oolde 

Chaucer Parliament of fi owls 1 145 
That Aft m who fAof Me (or her)i m whose 
that hunt » whom , tAat fAcpt » who wAtcA 
fAoft a whom 

My hertes lole, all royn hole plesaunoe 
Whtohs thaty same and schail do faithfully 
With treue Entente 

Pditual Poems etc (ed Furnlvall) p 40 
A Knight ther waa, and that a worthy man, 

That fro the tyme that he first bigan 
To ryden out he loved ohivalrye 

Chaueet, Oon Prol to C T , L 44. 
Now fele I wel the goodnease of this wyf. 

That bothe after her deetii and In her lyf 
Her grete bountee donbleih her renoun 

Chaucer, Ckmd Women L 521 
This man to yon may falaly been aooused, 

TAof u by right Mm Mhte been excused 

Chauosr, Good Women, 1 851 
{That came in during the twelfth century to supply the 
place of the Indeolinahie relative fAs, and In the founeenth 
century it Is the ordinary relative In the sixteenth cen- 
tury, which often supplies its {dace, in the seventeenth 
century who replaoee It About Addison's rimeb fAot had 
•gain come into fashion, and had almoat ditten isA4sA and 
out of nte. 

Mams, Historioia Outlinea of JBng Accidence^ p Iflll 
that (THat), con/ [< ME. fhat, iket, < AS. that 
mD daitx OHG. MHG. das, G. doss m Goth. 
thaUtf that; orig. the neut. pron. or adj. that 
used practically ae a def, article 
whole sentence; eee tkat,pronJ] 
cing a reason : in that ; because. 

Thus I speak, not fAafl would have It so tettoyoor 
shame. Letfmcr flemxw of we Ploagh. 

Hot (Aaf X loved Onsor less, but fAof I loved Borne nwia. 

HAalr, J.O,ilLS.28. 
Streams of grief 

2M X have wi^ d thee, and as muw of joy 
s from mine eyes. 

Soau and Jl, PhlleelW^ V. 5 


e qualifying the 
>.] 1, Int^u^ 


TAail repent 


That vnlture in you, to devour eo many 

dAaA, Macbeth, Iv 8 74 


B* rgl pron* Used for wko or which. That In 
tUe nee ti i^er need with a pvipoaitton preoedlng It, 
bat may be eo need when the prepoeition le antuvoeed to 


It a not lAat 1 love yon leie 

Weep not lAat the woridohatiflee. jBi y snt MntMion* 
2, Introdndng an object or final and or m* 
posai oq[iiiyaleiit to the phnwofl in tMfdcr 
jir ihcptMpoaa ihiif to the egoet Hat. 


ttlAt 

Cwtitift The Epioiir^ L 9. 
Theltle bloodQf theekln 
Poured eot where thoueeode die Vmi one mey reign 

Jhyun^ OhrietniM In lg75. 
8, Introdudng a remit or consequence. 

The hueme, with hit here eword, here hjrm to detfae, 
That he telle of hie foie flat to the groandt 

V^dntetUm qf Troy (E. E. T. S.X 1. C461. 
I neoiw hetrd the aide eong of Percy end DugUie that 1 
found not my heert mooued more then with e Trumpet 
IStr P. Sidney, ApoL for Poetrle. 
Learning hath that wonderfull power In It selfe that it 
oan aoften and temper the moat ateme and aavage nature. 

Speimr, State m Ireland, 
la oheatliig grown ao common among men. 

And thrlrea ao well here, that the goda endeavour 
To praotlae It above? 

Beau, and FI., Thierry and Theodoret) Iv. 2 
What have 1 done 
mahoneatly In my whole life, name it, 

That you abould put ao baae a bualneaa to me? 

Beau, and Ft., King and No King, 111. 8. 
1 knew him to be ao honeat a man that I could not re- 
ject hia propoaal. Swift, (lulllver'a TravelB. UL L 

4 . Introducing a clause as the subject or ob- 
ject of the p^cipal verb, or as a necessary 
complement to a statement made. 

*Tls a oauaeleaa fantasy, 

And ohlldlah erron that they are afraid. 

Shak., Venue and Adonis, L 888, 
Von gave consent that, to defeat my brother, 

I should take any course 

FUteher, Spanish Curate, Iv. l. 
This is moat certain, that the king was ever friendly to 
the Irish Papista. Jftfton, Eikonoklaat^ xiL 

The Naraganaett men told us after that thirteen of the 
Pequods were kiUed^jmd forty wounded 

winfkrvp, Hist New England, I 233 
I have shewed before that a mere possibility to the oon- 
traiy can by no means hinder a thing from neinghighly 
oredlble. Bp Wmni. 

It is a very common expression that such a one is very 
good natursd, but very passionate. 

Steele, Spectator, No 488. 
The current opinion prevails that the study of Greek 
und Latin is loss of time. Ste^, Modem Education. 

5. Seeing; since; inasmuch as. 

There la something in the wind, that we cannot get in. 

i9kulr,C. of E., ill. L60 

Where is my father, that you come without him ? 

Beau, and FI , Laws of Candy, IL L 

6. Fomerly often used after a vrepositiou, 
introducing a noun-clause as the object of the 
preposition : as, before that he came, after that 
they had gone, etc., where at present the that 
is omitted and the preposition has become a 
conjunction; also, by mistaken analogy with 
euch cases, that was oeoaeionally addea after 
real conjunctions, us when that, where that. 

Go, util bill, and say thoue wore with roe 
This same day at royiie vp-Kyssinge, 

Where that y be-suught god of roerci 
Tho to haue iny souerein in his kepeing. 

PolUieal Poeme, etc (ed. FumivallX p. 40. 
After that things are set in order hero, 

Well follow them. Shot., L Uen VI , IL 2. 32. 
Take my soul 

Before that England give the French the foil 

Shah , 1 Hon. VI., v, 8. 28. 

What would you with her if that I be she? 

5Aa*,T. 0. ofV.,lT A116. 
dVnosUkgmy ease is past the help of Isw. 

Shat., Lucreoe, 1. 1022. 
IPhan CAof mine eye is fomlsh'd for a look. 

Shat., Sonnets^ xlvll. 

7. Sometimes used in place of another con- 
junction, in repetition. [A Gallicism.] 

Albeit Nature doth now and then . . oommit tome 

errora, and that aometlmes the things shoe fms^ hsue 
too muoh, and aometlmea too Uttle, yet delluereUi she 
nothing broken or dissenered ... . ^ 

Fertteytm, Beetitotion of Decayed IntelUgenoe (ejt lem 

fp.88. 

B. Used elliptically to introduce a sentence or 
clause expressive of surprise, indignation, or 
aoine Idnared emotion. 

That a brother should 

BeaoperSdioust Tempest, I 2. 87. 

0 God, that men should put an enemy In their inot^s 
to iM avhty their tamine t Othello^ U. 3. 291. 

B. Used as an optative particle, or to introduce 
phrase eipresslag a wish: would that: usually 

0, fkot you bore 

ThewdiidthitXdol SWf., Tempest, II. l 287. 
Hilt was the very Arat auit at law that ever X had with 

auyoreatittas^tMlHmlgt^ 

tiM (waatjr C< 

Jf swok phmfesas to thttt exmtf to thata^ee.} 
Totbat eatsut; to that degree; to wiehade- 
sot so, X did not go that far; I did not 
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care that much about it : the comparison being 


thanmatiirgics 

n being thatching (thach^ing), n. [Verbal n. of tAafcA, 

with something previously said or implied, as v.] 1, The act or process of applying thatch, 
in the preoedii^ examples: used colloquially as to a roof. —2. The fibrous matWl of wluci 
^ GDiphasw. A iimUor Rootoh use of the thatch is composed, as straw, 

word, following a ncpitive. wrrospond* to the Latin ifa t^tchinff-fOTK ftliach'ing-f6rkl n A fork 
(aa in Cicero's non ita wultt). aa, no that bad; nae that '^*^?*i* ji -u T- * 

farawa*. uae mac handle, by which the bundles of 

Ye think my muse nae that ill-faurd straw, or the like, for thatching are brought up 

Skinner, Mlso. Poetry, p loO {Jamiemm ) to the roof. Qwilt. 

^ thatchhig-spade (thaefa'ing-spad), n. Same 

space the vigilant Bishop was not awak'd with It thatcliinti^ork r /> 

Bp. f/flctet, Abp. Willlamg. U 67 (Dowe* ) ^ 

T.,- #iL ♦ u ^ tnatcn-palm (thaoh'p&m), n. One of various 

To what, at least, X was. Brwmu^. PanlcelsuH, Iv whose leaves are suitable for that<‘hing, 

Women were there, . . , because Mr Fasraere had been Indies the ro^l ptU- 

«fAot good "to them that anything they could do to oblige metto, Sohal umbraculifera, and in Lord Howe’s 
him “they would, and weloome." Island (Australia) Howea Foreteriana. Hee 

Mn Humphry Ward, Eobert Elsmere, xlix thatch and thateh~tree. 
thatch (thach), V. [Also diaL (and historically thatch-rake (thach'rak), n, A utensil for rak- 
more orig.) assibilated fonii of ihaek, lug or combing straight the straw or other ma- 

theck, also theakf theek (still in dial, use) ; < ME. tenal used m tha t ching, consisting of a straight 
ihacchen, thecehen^ < AS. thecean =: OS. theeeian bar in w^hich curved teeth or points are set. 
s OFries. thekka, dekka = D. dekken =: MliG. }‘ represented with nve or alx auch curroA 

deckm s Om. dacigan, deedmn, MHG. G. ™<i. ‘he oth« 

d^n = Icel. thel^a = Kw. toofco = Dan. teWe, thatch-spMTOW (tliach'gpar'o), ». The com- 
thatch, coyer, s Goth. maXyan, cover; mon sparrow, Passer domestioiut. Also (hack- 

associated with the noun, AS. thac, etc., a roof, sparrow. See cut uuder Passer. [Local, Exig.l 
thatch, etc. (aee thofcft. n.); =L. teoere, cover, th»tdl-tree (tbach'tre), ». The cocorite and 
ss Gr. *TiyeiVt also, with initial a-, otiyuv^ cover, other thatch-palms. 

From the L. verb are ult. E. teet, protect, tegu~ i^tl^WO^-WOrk (thach'wUd-wCrk), n. In 
«^f, integument, ttlel, etc. From the D. form hydraul. engm., a method of facing embank- 
of the verb w E. deck, t>.] I. trans. To cover ments exposed to the wash of waves or current 
with or as with thatch, underbrush held in place by strong stakes 

O knowledge Ill-Inhabited, wone than Jove In a thatehed and cross-pins. A. U. hmght. 
houM ! Shat., A. you Uke It, III. 8. la (tWh'i), a. Of thatch ; resembling 

Thr^e thick hmlr thet ihaMd their hiowM thatch. Compare SparUna. 

Their eye. epeu tlMttat, pfon. and [ME., a fusion of that, 

Th»l*«*« It e'er wi lflritind brume, the: that. the, Chaucer. 

They theetu it o'er wi’ heather thaUght (thfit). n. Same as thoft^, thwart^. 

lleMfa BrE and Harp &rap (Child's Ballada, ni. 127). tlUMXinaddte (thA'mp-sU), n. [< Gr. fkivpdCitv, 
That lofty PUe, where senatea dictate Law, wonder, marvel (< Bavua, a wonderful thing, a 

When T.au. reign'd, wa. pn. riy ttatew with wonder), + A mineral occurring in mas- 

Omareve, tr ef Ovid . Art of lore. ^ JulI-whitC color, consisting of 

the silicate, carbonate, and sulphate of cal- 
cium with water. The name has reference to 
its unusual composition, 
thanmatogenist (thfi-ma-toj'o-nist), n. [< 
thaumatogen^y + -wf.] One who sup^rts or 
believes in thaumatogeny : opposed to noma- 


n. tntrans. To thatch houses. 

And soromo he taugie to tlllc, to dyohe, and to theeokf. 

Pure Piomnan (B), xix. 282. 
To plough, to plant, to reap, to rake, to eowe, 

To ntMlge, to ditch, to thrash, to theteh, to mowe. 

Spemmr, Mother Hub. Tale, L 264. 

thatch (thach), n. [Assibilated form of thack 


(strilin'dlaru8e),<'ME7Mfl/-rpl.’<^WCT/roof; [^ro.] 

thatch, < AW. thae = I), dak = OHO. dah, liHG. ^nnut^Wiy 


davfm{r-), a wonderful thing, a wonder, + •yheta, 
< producing : see •^eny,’] The fact or the 
doctrine of the miraculous ortgiu of life : op- 
posed to nomogeny, [Bare.] 

Nomogeny or Thaumatogeny t 

Owen, Anal, of Vert, IIL 814. 


dach, covering, cover, G. dock, roof, =s Xcel. 
thak = Sw. tak = Dan. tag, root, akin to Gr. 
riyog, roof, L. toffa, robe (^'overing’), tegida, 
tile, tugununi, a but, etc. (from the root seen 
in iegeie), and (with initial /<) to Gr. ath^ri, roof, 

XtiilustdgaSyToot: fi>oc thateh,v.'] 1. The cov- 
ering of’ a roof or the like, made of straw or thaximatography (tbA-ma-tog'ra-fi), it. A de- 
rushes, and in tropical countries of cocoauut- scription of the wonders of the natural world, 
leaves and other long and thi(«k-growing palm- thAHXlUltolAtxy (tbfi-ma-tor^tri), it. [< Gr. 
leaves. The material is laid upon the roof to the thick- 6*ovpz(T-), a wonderful thing, + ^rpfki, wor- 
iicss of a footer more in such manner that the fibers run ghip.] Excessive admiration for what is won- 
In th« dlr«Uo.. which 0.« i^n.water.houId take, md are derfnl ; admiration of what is miraculous. Jmp. 
held In place by cords whUh secure the upper part of . r-OovaA i 

each bundle, or In some similar manner Long strips of - v rr « 

wood loailed with stones are altw. used to keep thatch In tliaiimatrope(thA'ma-trop),ll. [IlTOg.for^Wdlf- 

place, and to resist the action of wind. ^ . 

They would ever in houses of thaeke 
Here lives lead, and weare but blacke. 

lele of hadvee, 1 1778. 

O, for honour of our land, 

Let us not hang like roping icicles 
I’pon our houses’ thalhh. whiles a more frosty people 
Sweat drops of gallant youth in our rioh fields f 

* BAat..Hen V., IIL 6. 24. 


matotrope, \ Gr. davfia{r^). a wonder, + rpdiro^, a 
turning.] An optical apparatus dependent for 
its effects upon the persistence of retinal im- 


preHsions. it consists of a cylinder or disk um wbloh 
Is depicted a series of images representing pertiMie phases 
of the same picture W ben the disk Mr oyluidOT Is rapidly 
revolved, the image of one phase peraials while the image 
of the next falls upon the retina, so that the object •eems 
, .rvij c to go through a series of movements. 

2. One of the palms Ctdypirogyne SwarUii and thanma- tnrgo (tliA'ma-tiij), w. [as F. ihaumet- 
Copernioia t^torum, turge ss Sp. taumatufgo, < ML. thaumaturgue, < 


thatching. See also g|>ecific names below, and 
ihatoh-rtaim.-^Btg or ball thatch. Same as royal 
palmetto (o) (whi^ see, under fofmrifo).— BriOkicy 
mtoh. bntttc thatch, silver thatch. Same aa ed- 
ver4op palmetto (which aee, under rndmefto) — Palmetto 
t hltcb Same aa eili-tqp palmetto (which see, under 

t^btd^-head (thaoht'hod), n. One whose 
hair is matted together: formerly applied con- 
temptuously to an Irishman, from ms thickly 
matted hair. See ghb^» 


Gr. Bavfiarovpydg, wonder-working, < BavfiaM, a 
wonder, + *fpynv, work : see work,'] A worker 
of miraolon; a wonder-worker; one who deals 
in wonders or (alleged) supernatural works. 

He is right also in comparing the wonderful works oi 
MohammM (who, however according to the repeated and 
emphatic deolara^n of the Konm, was by no means a 
thaumaturge) with the Moaalo and Christian miracles. 

The Academy. 

thaninatiirgi, n. 


Plural of thavmaturgus. 


Ere. . 
Be whipp d, 


tkaHmatnrgic (tb&-ma-t6r'jik), a. [< thavma- 
turg-y + -wj.] Of or pertaining to miracles or 
wonders; having the charactenstics of a mira- 
cle; miraculous; also, in contempt, magical. 

The foreign Quaok of (^oaekawith all his thaumaturgie 
Hemp-allki^ Lo^btery-nombert, Beauty-waters. 

Carlyle, Oagliosiroh 

thaHmatargical (thA-m^t«r'ji-k^), a. [< thau~ 
maturgic 4* -ol.] Same’as thaumaturge 
PwifL eSUna worics, tramei^ Thaumaturgioal motion^ aomtiok 

thatch-grass (thach'grks), n. Ghrass or grass- toym. Burton, Anat. of MaL, p. 279. 

like plants used for thatching; sx>ecifically, thaoiliatllliics (thA-mA-t^rGiks), ii. pL [PI. of 
MIegw deuata (SeaUo Chondropetalum), of the thaumaiurfic (see -ies).] Miraculous or mar- 
Bmaeem, found at the Cape ta Good Hoi>e. velous acts; feats of mi^c or legerdemain. 


ye go, sirrah Thateh'd-head, would'st not thou 
shipp'd, and think it Justice? ^ 

Beau, and Pi., Cioxoomb, IL 

thatcher (thach'6r),if. [Also dialrfAocfccr, theck^ 
er; < MB. *thacchere, theker, < AS. thecere (ss D. 
dekker ss OHG. deohan, MHG. G. decker ss Dan. 
tsjjWter), a thatcher, < fkeccon, thatch: see thatch.] 
One wnose occupation is to thatch houses. 

You merit new employmenU dally ; 

Our thatoher, ditcher, gard'ner, baUy. 



thamiiatiirgiBai 

thanmatlirffisin (tb4-ma-t^r'jiziu)) n. Made, 

as a pretended science ; thaumatui^ (which is 
the better word). 

thaomaturgist (th4'ma-tAr-jiHt), n. [< ihau^ 
matnrg-y 4* Bame as thaumaturge* 

Cagliogtro, Th4Mmaturgitt, Frophet, and Arch Quack. 

Carlyle, Diamond NeokJaoe, xrL 

tliaiimatlirga8(th4'ma-t^r'gU8), n.; pi. thauma- 
turgt (-ji). [ML,, < (ir. tkivgaravpy^y wonder- 

working: see thaumaturge,'] A thaumaturge 
or thaumaturgist: used especially as a title of 
Gr^ory Thaumaturpis (bisiiop of Nesofesarea 
in Pontus in the tliird century), from the nu- 
merous and wonderful miracles ascribed to him. 

Nature, the great Thaumatitrmuf, has In the Vocal Mem* 
non propound^ an enigma of which It is beyond the scope 
of existing knowledge to supplj more than a hypothell. 
oally correct solution xdiuburgh Jtev , CLXlV. 28S. 

thaumaturgy (thd'm^ter-ji), u. [zz: F, thauma- 
turgie, < Gr. SavfiaTovgjia.B, working of wonders, 
< Savftarovpyog, wonder-working: see thauma- 
turge. ] The act of performing something won- 
derful or marvelous ; wonder-working; magic. 

But in those despotic countries the Police is so arid- 
trary ’ Oagltostro's thaurnaltwgy must be overhauled by 
the Empress's phyaloian . . . Is found nought. 

Carlyle, Cagliostro 

His reporters . . . are men who saw fAatimotwvy In all 
that Jesus did. M AmM, Literature and Dogma, v. 
thave, tt. Bee theave, 

thaw (thft), V. [Also dial, tkow . < ME. thawen, 
thowen^ < AS. thawian ss D. dooyen 3 = OHG. 
tawattf douwertf dowen (doan), MHG. touwen, 
tduwcfif G. tauemf thaw, digest, ss Icel. iheipa 
(of. thdj a thaw, theyr, a thaw) =s Sw. toa s 
Dan. to (Goth, not recorded), thaw; root qii- 
oertain.] 1. intram. 1 . To pass from a frozen 
to a liquid or semi-fluid state ; melt ; dissolve: 
said of ice or snow ; also, to be freed ^m frost ; 
have the contained frost dissolved by heat : said 
of anything frozen. 

Dire hall which on firm land 
Thawi not MUtent P, L., U. sea 

2. To become so warm as to melt ice and 
snow; rise above a temperature of 32® Fahren- 
heit : said of the weather, and used imperson- 
ally.— 8 . To be released from any condition, 
physical or mental, resembling that of fi*eez- 
mg; become supple, warm, or genial; be freed 
from coldness, embarrassment, formality, or 
reserve ; imbend : often with out. 

The bog's green harper, thaving from his sleep, 
Twangs a hoarse note and tries a shortened leap. 

O, W, Heimee, Spring 

Arthur took a lung time CAairfnp, . . was sadly timid. 

T. tiughee, Tom Brown at Bugby, ii. 2. 

H. trans. 1 . To reduce from a frozen to a 
liquid state, as ice or snow; also, to free from 
frost, as some frozen substance : often with out. 
— 2. To render less cold, formal, or stiff; free 
from embarrassment, shyness, or reserve; make 
genial : often with out. 

Thaw thia male nature to some touch of that 

Which . . . drags me down ... to mob me up with all 

The soft and milky rabble of womankind 

Tennyeon, Princess, vi. 

With a hopeless endeavor to thaw him out and return 
gntid for evil, I ventured to remark that . . the gen- 

eral had, during the evening, highly entertained ns i>y 
reading some of his (Mr. P.’s) poetry 

J Jegermm, Autobiog , xU 
"■l^nPL 1. DiwofM, Fuee^ etc. Bee meftl. 
thaw (th4), n, [= led. f/id (also iheyr) ss Hw. 
Dan. fo, a thaw; from the verb.] 1. The melt- 
ing of ice or snow ; also, the melting by heat of 
any substance congealed by frost. 

still, as ice 

More harden'd after thaw. 

jrdtoii,P.L.,xli, IM 

If the Sun of Righteousness should arise upon him, his 
frosen heart shall feel a Umw 

Banyan, PUgrim^a Progress, ii. 

2. Warmth of weather, such as liquefles or 
melts anything congealed. 

She told me . . . that 1 was duller than a great thaw 
Shak., Much Ado, U. 1. S62. 

The day after our arrival a thaw set In, which cleared 
awiqr every particle of snow and ice 

B Taylor, Northern Travel, p 84. 

8 . The state of becoming less cold, formal, or 
reserved.— illTvr thaw, glazed frost: the frozen sur- 
face which is occasionally pi^uoed at the beginning of a 
thaw, or when a fall of ram or mist occurs while the air- 
temperature at the earth'a surface is below 32* K. 
tliaw-drop (tbft'drop), w. A drop of water 
formed by melting snow or ice. 

Cttie gave me one cold parting kiss upon my forehead, 
like a thaw-drop from the rtone poron -It was a very 
froaty day. DMmm, Bleak House, itt. 

tlutwlesB (thanes), a. [<adnp4-.2e«y.] With- 
out a thaw ; not thawing : as, a (hawleee winter. 
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The winter givea thmn tflowem] rest under i k oi sism ee* 
renlty of «iow. 

Muma, In Bt Junm*» Gisette, Feb. 9, 1886, (JBfneye. Diet) 
thawy (than), a. [< thaw + -yl.] Growing 
liquid; thawing; inclined to thaw. 

(H a warm thawy day in February, the snow Is suddenly 
covered with mymds of snow 6eas. 

The Century. XXV. 678. 
thfli (TO§, THf , or «h 6), de/, m't. [< ME. the, < 
AS. the, rare us an article but common as a rela- 
tive, f . thed, also rare, nout. theef, the ; the usual 
forms being ee, m., eed, f., thiPt, neut., with the 
base the(tha-) appearing in all the oblique forms 
(gen. thm, m., thSre, f., thtes, neut.; dat. tham, 
metre, tham; acc. thane or thone, thd, theet; 
instr. thy or the, thihre, thy or the; pi. for all gen- 
ders, nom. acc. thd, gen. thdra, dat. instr. tMm, 
thSm); = OB. the = OPries. thi, the, = D. de = 
MLG. LG. de = OHG. MHG. der, diu, daz, G. der, 
die, das, the, that, = Icel. that, the, ss Sw. den, 
this, ss Dan. den, the, ss Goth, sa, m., so, f., 
thatn, neut. (see that) ss Lith. ton, ta, that, as 
Buss. tot&, ta, to, that, ss L. -fe in tste, ista, %$tud, 
that, ss Or. o, ij, t6 ss Skt, tat, it, that; from a 
pronominal (demonstrative) base to, Tent, tha, 
Hhat/ the common base of many pronominal 
adjectives and adverbs, as that, they (thetr, 
them), thM, these, those, thus, there, then, 
than, thence, thither, though, etc., correlative 
to similar demonstrative forms in h-, as here, 
her, honec, hither, and interrogative and rela- 
tive forms in wii- {who, what, why, where, when, 
whence, whither, etc.). In some cases, as in the 
tothei, the tone, the arises from a merely me- 
chanical misdi vision of thet other, thet one, i, e. 
that other, that one (see tother, tone^). It may 
bo noted that initial ih (AS. )3 or b) is in the and 
all the words of this group pronounced th, whi^e 
in all other cases it is in mod. E. always pro- 
nounced th.] 1. A word used before nouns 
witii a specifying or particulanzing effect, op- 
posed to the ludeflnite or gonoralizing force of a 
or an : as, the gods are careless of mankind; the 
sun in heaven; f/icdayisfair; long live f/i^kingt 

Zuycli ffluch] wyt zet the holy goBt inc herte 

Ayeninte (g Impyt {E„ £. T S.X p> 251. 

In u zomere seyson, whan tofic was the sonne 

FierM Plowman {C), i 1 
Out went (As taper at she hurried In. 

Keats, Eve of Bt. Agnes 

2. A word used before a noun to indicate a 
species or^enns: as, the song of tJte nightin- 
gale: used in (i^iieralization: as, the man that 
hath no music in himself. 

The mellow plum doth fall, the green sticks fast 

Shak , Venus and Adonis, L 627. 

3. A word used with a title, or as port of a 
title: as, the Duke of Wellington; the Bight 
Honorable the Earl of Derby; the Lord Brook; 
the Reverend John Smith, flrequently. with more 
or less of technical aocuracy, the is omlttM, especially 
when the distinctive title Is not followed by ctf . as, Earl 
Orey. Viscount Palmerston. With the designation Lord, 
as applied to a peer of any rank, the is generally omitted : 
the Sf arquis of Ballsbury. for instance, is frequently styled 
Lord Ballsbury In Scotland and Ireland, the Is sometimes 
placed before family names with somewhat of the force of 
a title, indicating me head of the clan or family . as, the 
Macuab ; the 0'Dono|diue. 

At last the Duglas imd the Perth [Percy) met, 

Lyk to [two] captayns of myght and of mayne 
The Hunting qf the Cheviot (Child’s Ballad^ VIL S6X 

I became ac<(ualnted with the Mulligan through a dia* 
tiiiguiihed oountiyman of his, wl^ strange to say, did not 
know the chieftain himself. . . . The greatest ofrenoe that 
can be odered to him Is to call him Mr. Mulligan. 

Thaekeray, Mrs. Peridns’s Ball 

4. Indicating the most approved, most desira- 
ble, mout conspicuous, or most important of its 
kind: as, New^rt is the watering-place of the 
United Btates : in this use emphatic, and fre- 
quently italicized. The is often placed before 
a person’s (especially a woman’s) name, to in- 
dicate admiration or notoriety (a colloquial 
use); as, toeElssler. 

Joel Bums was a rich man, as well as the man of the 
place. n. B. SitnbaU, Wat He BucoeesfuD vL 

6. Before adjectives used substantively, denot- 
ing: (d) An individual: as, she gazed long on 
the face of the dead. 

The deed 

Btoer'd by the dumb went upward with the flood. 

Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine. 

(b) A class, or a number of individuals: as, the 
good die fljvt ; do not mix the new with the old. 

Now this. . . . though it make the nnakllfnl laugh, can* 
not hut make the jndwus grieve. 

Shak., Hamlet, lit 8. 89. 

( 0 ) An absttaot notion : as, the beautiful. 

One map above Me snldlme makes Me ridfahtoos. 

T. Paine, Age gf Bsaso a , tf. 


6. Denoting that which is well known or ftoiedi 
as, tac prodigal son. 

Like the poor oat 1’ the adage. Shak., Maobeth, L 7. 46. 

Cry, like Me dang btera of Me horseleeok, ** dive r 

Teimyton, Oolden Tear. 

7. Used distributively to denote any one sepa* 
rately: as, the fare is a dollar the round trip. 

Bo muohemoney aa win byy the tame (gunpowdari attar 
zlij<i Me pound. 

Sir B. Mnevett (1688X quoted In H. Hall'a Society In the 
[Elltabethan Age, App. U. 

The country Inn cannot supply anything except bran* 
died sherry at five shlUings Me bottle. 

Mofiimer CUHnt, Thoughts in my Garden, 1. 86. 

8. Used in place of the possessive pronoun to 
denote a personal belonging : as, to hang fke 
head and weep. 

Is there none of FygniBllon*s imsges ... to be had 
now, for patting Me hand In Me pocket Y 

Shak., M. for M., lU. 8. 49. 

Voltaire is the prince of buffoons: . he shakM 

Me sides ; he points Me Anger ; he toms up the nose ; be 
•hoots out Me tongue. Macaulay, Addison. 

9. Used to denote a particular day in relation 
to a given week, or to some other day of the 
same week. [Obsolete or colloq.] 

I mene, If Cod please, to be at Ballsburie Me wekei-dale 
at night before EMterdaie. 

SirJ. Pop6am(1682X quoted In H. Hall's Boolety In the 
[Rllsabethan Agc^ Ai^. Ii 

Mrs. Proudle had died on Me Tues(iQr, . . and Mr. 

BobarU had gone over to Bllverbridge on the Thursday. 

Trollope, Last Chronicle of Barset, Ixvtll. 

10. Used before a participial inflnitive, or 
gerund, followed by an object: the article is 
now omitted in this construction. 

He alter’d much upon the hearing it 

5Aak,2Hoii. lV.,iv.6. 12. 

11. Used before the relative which: now an 
archaism. 

Clerkes of holtkirke that kepen Crystes Uesore, 

The which It manues soul to sane. 

Purs Plowman (BX x. 474. 
[The is generally pronounced aa if a syllable (unaccented) 
of the following word (a prooliticX and its vowel is accord- 
ingly obscured, before a consonant. Into the neutral vowel- 
sound of her or huL veiy lightly simnded (quite like the 
French “mute e ”) ; before a vowel, often In the same man- 
ner, but more usually with the short i sound of pm, only 
less distinct, when emphatic, as the long f of thee. In 
|K>etiT, before a wtml beginning with a vowel-sound, the 
vowel of Me generally may slide into that of the next word, 
and form with it one metrical syllable , metrically the e is 
accordingly often out off in printing. The same so-called 
elision (i^alephe) often took place in Middle English, Me 
being written with the following noun ss one word : aa, 
themperour, the emperor. 

Th one sweetly flatters, W other feareth harm 

Shak., Luoreoe, 1. 178. 
In Middle English manuacripts Me was often written, as 
in Anglo-Saxon )», with the character )> ; In early print this 
character was represented by a form nmrly llxe y, and 
later printers ainually used y Instead, ha erroneously 
printed ))e as If contracted, like for that, being printed 
ye nr vf, but always pronoiinceu, ot course, Me. Modem 
sruhsists efften affect ye for Me, and many nmnounce It as 
It looks, «y6.*' 

And on ye Tewaday at nyght we paaeed by the yle of 
Fathemoa. Sir JL Ouylferds, Pylgrymage^ p. 14. 

We afterwards fell Into a dispute with a Candlot oon- 
eeralng the procession of ys Holy Ghost 

Evelyn, Disiy, June, 1646.) 

(VHe, or VH§), ode. [< ME. the, thi, < 
AS. thd, thy ss OB. Miic, diu, weakened ie, de as 
an enolitio hides ie, desdemV.destexB MLG. 
deste, duste sn MHG. deste, destO, desto (c£, AS. 
IhsBS the) SB Dan. dee, desto as Bw. dess, desto os 
Icel. thvi, thi ss Goth, thd, instr. of Mu to (AS. 
thsst): see that, Me^.] Used to modify adjec- 
tives and adverbs in the comparative degree : 

(а) rorrelatlvfly, having in the first Instance a relative 
force, « by how much, and In the seoond a demonstrative 
force, » by so much : ss, the sooner Me better ; Me more 
Me merrier. 

The mightier man, the mightier Is the thing 

that makes him honour’d, or begets hho bate. 

Dacreee, 1. 1004. 

And Me sooner It *s over Me soonw to Mean. 

XingeUy, Tbe Flmennen, 

(б) Used without correlation. It sUmlftes In any degree ; hi 
•nme degree : as, Are you well ? The better for scmngyoiL 
A1 for lone ot owre lordeb and Me bet to Ume the peple. 

Piere Plowman (BX xL 169. 

Thou Shalt not be Me worse forme : there^goid. 

Shak,i T. N., V. L 80. 

tha^. Bee Meei. 

thaaf. eoftf, A Middle English form of though, 
n, A Middle English form of 
n6» (thfl^^), n, [NL. (Linniens, IT87): see 
toai.] A former genus of plants^ now inehided 
as a seetion under Camellia, and comprising the 
speeies rfelding tea. See cute under teaK 
T4Md (tfl'hedhu. 1. A oroseJiaF fastened at 
its middle to a ehalut ae a wateh^ehaliit trace* 
chain, eto,, for use as a fastening bj passing it 



^mdwliM through ft hole, ring, or link ftnd then 
ttiniiiig it into ft position which prerents its 
withdm wftl.—* 2. A short bar welded or riveted 
to the end of another bar at a right angle, as in 
a form of anchor for masonry. 

theandrlo (tfa$>an'drik), a. K Qr. 0r€tv6ptK6(f 
being both God and man, < fie/ic, god, + av^p 
{Mp-)f man.] Relating to or existing by the 
union of the divine and human natures, or by 
the joint agency of the divine and human na> 
tures : as, the thkindric operation (the harmoni- 
ous oobpmtion of the two natures in Christ). 

thaantliroplo (thS-an-throp'ik), a. [< thean- 
tArop-y + -io.] Both divine and human ; being 
or pertaining to the God-man. 

Th« written word of God, like Christ, the personal Word, 
is th 0 tmihrqp(e in origin, nature, and aim, and can only be 
fully understood and appreciated under this twofold char- 
aoter. Sih^f, Chriat and Christianity, p. 11. 

thaantliropioftl (thS-an-thronl-kal), a. [< the- 
anthromc -f- -af.] Bame as theanthropie, 

theantaropiam (thf-an'thr 9 -pizm), n. [< thean- 
+ -win.] 1, The union or combination 
of the divine and human natures; also, belief 
in Bueh a union or combination. [Bare.] ~ 2. 
The deiftoation of man, or the humanizing of 
divinity. [Bare.] 

The anthropomorphism, or theanthropinn, as I would 
rather call it, of the Olympian system. Otadutane. 

theanthropiflt (tl^-an'thr^pist), w. [< thean- 
throp’ff + -wf.l One who advocates the doc- 
trine of theanthropism. [Bare.] 

iheaathropoplutg^ (th$-an-thrd-nofVji)< 

[< Qr. 6e6vffp»Tro(fthe god-man (see meanthropy), 
+ ipayeii/f eat.] Bee the quotation. 

Cardinal Perron . . . sayi that thmr [the priiuitivo 
C'hristians) deny enihropophagy, bat dio not deny thean- 
thrvpophoM — saying, *Hhat they did not eat the flesh, nor 
drink the blood of a mere man. but of Christ, who was God 
and man" which is so strange a device, as I wonder it 
could drop from the pen of so great a wit 

Jer. TayloTt Heal Preaenoe, xil 1 14 

theanthropy (th§-an'thro-pi), n. [< F. thean- 
throptOf < Qr. < tf/dWy/iowroc, the god- 

man, < mdc, god, + avdpui^f man.] Same as thc- 
anthrojHsm, 1. 

thearonio (the-&r'kik), a. [< thcarch-y + -to.] 
Divinely sovereign or supreme. 

thaarol^ (thd'jlr-ki), u. ; pi. thearehtee (-kiz). 
[< Or. the supreme deity, prop, rule of 

Gtod, < god, + hpxftv, rule.] 1. Qovem- 
menl by Goa; also, thoocracy. — 2. A body of 
divine rulers ; an order or system of deities. 

Hank of Athene in the Olympian Thearchy. 

OlaMoWt nineteenth Century, XXII. 79. 

The attribntlona assigned to the head of the Thearehy. 

Contemporary Jiev , Llll 183. 

theater, theatre (the'i^t^r), n. [Early mod. 
E. reg. OteateTf sometimes theatre; < ME the- 
atre, < OP. theatre, F. thedtre = Bp. It. teatro 
x: Pg. theatro « Q. Dan. theater = Sw. toater, < 
L. tkeatrum, < Qr. Ofarpov, a place for seeing 
shows, a theater, < Oedeuai, view, behold, < 6ta, 
a view, sight. Cf. amphitheater. The proper 
modem spelling is theater (as in amphitheater, 
diameter, etc.); it so appearsiu Ootgrave (1611), 
Minsheu (1617, 1625), Sherwood (1^2), Bullokor 
(1641), (^lookeram (1642), Blount (1670), Holyoke 
(1677), Hexham (1678), etc. The spelling thea- 
tre uppearr to have obtained currency in the 
latter part of the 17th century and since (Coles, 
1708, Johnson, 1755; both theater and theatre 
in Bailey, 1727, etc.), owing to the constant 
and di^ot association of the word with the 
modem F. thMtre (itself a false form in respect 
to accent).] 1. A building appropriated to 
the representation of dramatic spectacles; a 
play-house. Among the Greeks and Romans theaters 
were among the moat important and the largeit pnbllo 
edifices, very commonly having accommodation fw from 
10,009 to ^000 speototora. The Greek and Roman theaters 
resembled etoh other In their general distribution, the 
Roman theater being developed from the Greek with 
the modiftoatloiis, particularly about the orohea^ and 
me stage, due to the difference from the Greek of ^man 
dranus^ idsala. riieaudltoiium. Including the (Wohestra, 
was oommoiifar in gaoeral pUm a segment of a circle, usu- 
ally a half-drole to Roman examples, greater than a hidf* 
olrole tn Greek, and was not, unless very exceptltmslly, 
opvered by S roof or awntog. It was termed cavea by the 
Romans and aelAov by the Greeks The seats were ^1 
^tntrie wUh the orohestra. and were toteweemd Jy 
diveigliig aiooiito or fltohti of steps, which divided the 
wditorhun IstowedgMaped pompsrtments(<em^, 

«««), and also by ooeWltudltial 

tom). The staged the Homan 
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t**® orchestra: 

but ^dw the Roman domination in Greece the stage of 

MAmWler mil wnm a. a. — i. « a « ® 


thftfttrioaliieM 


meatie) ThmUriani, pouch-mouth Stage- 
JhMor, Sattrmnaatlx. 


theater-^ 

tuinment where the mviteu guests & 


(riayert I 
wdkers. 

Aii euier- 
guests iirst (hue and 
then go in a x>arty to a theatei*, or go first to a 
theater and afterward to supper. [U. B.] 

A little dinner at the Oaf^ Anglais or at thn Bristol 
Restaurant, with a box to follow at the Kramjais or the 
('liteilon, doubtless Is a gutMl kind of a thing enough in 
its way, but la a mere oulurless adumbration of a JVew 
Volk tneatre-^rty, 

Arek Fortes, Souvenirs of tome (^ntinents, p. IDO. 
theater-seat (tlio'a-t^r-set), w An ordinary 
double car-seat having two separate seat-bot- 
toms. ( ftr-Buildet^s JheU 
TheatiH, Theatine (the'a-tin), a, and u. [< F. 
Then tin, Theatinus, ilj. Theate {it. Chteti), 
a place in Naides.] I. a. Gf or pertaining to 
theTheatins 

i.«norofiu«uu.TbMt.rrfA.p««i«,ArtiMto«. U. » On*' of a monastic oidCT of remilm 

clerks founded at Borne m 1524, principally by 
themselves. Besides these essentisl pirts there wore the the archbishop of t’hiet i in Italy, with the pnr- 

parts the Greek and Roman theaters differed consider- ,mc»niwti< vows, the Thestlus bound them- 

sbly. Almost all surviving Greek thesters were profonnd 
ly modified in Romsn times, but the original disposition 

Hvedfrdi»the~vola«tM7 <o»tribuUoniif 

UttTornnnlovedTutih^eatl^^m^hfn"^^ Tbeatin nuns The order flourished to 

with th?wdJJnce of *» 

em theater the buildings were only partoXy Kxffed, and ftn 

the stage but scantily if at all providisl with sooneiw The wlftatralt (tno a-tral), a. [— r . thfati al = Bp. 
Interior of the theaters of the present day is nsnsUy eon- ieatral =s Pg. theatral = It. teat) ale, < L. thca- 

structedonahoiseshoeorsemicircular plan, with several ' " ‘ 

tiers of galleries round the walla The stage hu a slight 
downward slope from the back, and is furnished with mov- 



able scenes, which give an air of reality to the spectacle 
which was unsought tn the ancient theater. See bost^, our- 
tain, orehettra, paruuei, pU, pod$cenium, prooeenium, tome, 
Oage, tUMt, ihym4e 

As for their thtalerit in halfe circle, they came to be by 
the great magnificence of the Romaln princes and people 
Bomptuously built with marble & B(]uare stone In forme 
all round, & were oalled Ampitbeateni, wherof as yet ap- 
pears one amdg the ancidt t nines of Rxmie 

PuUenham, Arte of Kng. Poeiie, p. 89. 
The world by some, A that not much amisseb 
Vnto a Thfater oomparM Is, 

VpoD which stage the goddes spectatours aitt, 

And mortals act their fiattes as beat doth fltt 

TVtacs’ Wki»tU{E E T. S.), p 189. 
As in a theater the eyes of men, 

After a well grac’d Actor leaues the Stage, 

Are idely bent on him that enters next. 

Shot,, Rich. II. (fol ie28X V. 2. 
Sceaw-stow A Theater, a Sbew-place, a beholding-plaoe. 
Veretegan, Restltutlun of Decayed Intelligence (eu. 1928), 

(p. 281. 

2. A room, hall, or other place, with a plat- 
form at one end, and rutika of seats rising step- 
wise as the tiers recede from the center, or 
otherwise so arranged that a body of spectators 
can have an unobstnicied view of the platform. 
Places of this description are constructed for public lec- 
tures, academic exorcises, anatomical demonstrationB, 
Buigical operations before a class, etc as, an operattng 
theater. 

Stately theatree. 

Bench’d crescent-wise In each wo sat, we heard 
Tlie grave Professor. Tennymn, Princess, U. 

3. A place rising by steps or gradations like the 
seats of a theater. 

Shade above shade, a woodie Tteafre 
Of atatelieat view 

Mdton, P L. (lit ed.), Iv. 141 

Helpa the arabitlous hlU the heavens to loale, 

Or Bcoope In circling theatrea the vale. 

Pope, Moral Rasaya, iv. 90. 

4. 


traits, of or pertaining to a theater, < theatrum, 
a theater: see theater,'} Of or pertaining to a 
theater. Blount, 1670. 

theatric (tbe-at'nk), a, [< LL. theatneus, < 
Gx. 0taTpuc6c,\ Biarpov, a theater: see theater,} 
Same as theatrical. 

Tliorefore avaunt all attitude, and stare, 

And start theatne, practis’d at the glam t 

Cowper, Task, iL 481. 

It is quite clear why the Italians have no word but rec'l- 
tare to express acting, for their stage is no more theatric 
than their street. LoweU, Fireside Travels, p. 8tN). 

theatrical (th5-at'ri-kal), a, and n. [< theatrie 
+ -«(.] I. ff. 1. Of or pertaining to a theater or 
scenic representations; resembling the manner 
of dramatic performers: as, theatrical perform- 
ances; fAcafrtoaf gestures. 

iflierldan’s art, from its very beginning, was theatrical. 
If we may use the word, rather than dramatic. 

Mfa. Oliphant, Sheridan, p 84. 
2. Calculated for display; extravagant; showy; 
pretentious: as, a Iheairtoal flourish. 

Droiaed In ridiculous and theatrical costumes. 

Fortntghay Jtev , N. &, XLIII 8. 
8. Artificial; affected; assumed. 

How far tlio character In which he (Byron] exhibited 
bfniaolf was gonulne, and how far theatneal, it would 
probably have puxsled himself to say. 

Macaulay, Moore’s Byron. 
ThSfttrioal psrspeotivs, the doctrine of the Imitation 
of effects of distance by means of stage scenery, espe- 
dally, the goomotrical theory of such scenery. 

U. ti. 1. pi All that pertains to a dramatic 
performance; also, a dramatio performance 
itself: applied usually to amateur perform- 
ances: as, to engage in private theatricals (a 
dramatic performance in a private house). 

In a general light, private theatvicala are open to aome 
Objection Jana Auaten, Manafleld Park, xUi 

2. A professional actor. 

The next morning we learned from the maid that Mac- 
betli'a blaated heath was but a few miles from Naim ; all 
the thcatricala went there, she said 

Harper'e Mag,, LXXVU. 046. 


A place of action or exhibition ; a field of 
operations ; tho locality or scene where a se- 

no* of events takes place or may be observed ; tj,eatricaltoe, «. t. See iheatricaliie. 
scene; seat: as, the tluaW ot war. theatrlcaltem (thS-at'ri-kal-izm), n. [< theaU 

Men muit know In thi. rt man ’. life It I. i. The theory and methods of 

lewnvwlonlrforUod^anitei^^^talo.*^ scenic representations.— 8. Staginess; artifl- 

cial manner. 

theatricality (thf-at-ri-kal'i-ti), n, [< theatri- 
cal + -tty.} The state or cbaracter of being 
theatrical; theatrical appearance; histrionism. 

The very defects of the picture, Its exsggeration, its 
theatrtcalUy, were especially oaloaiated to catch the eye 
of a boy Kingahy, Alton Locke, vi 

theatricalise (thf-at'ri-kal-!z), v. t.; pret. and 
pp, theatricalized, jppr. theatricalizing, [< the- 
atneal + -Aze,} To render theatrical; put in 
dramatio form; dramatize. Also spelled the- 
atncalise, 

I think I shall oooaslonally thcatricalisa my dialognes. 

Mme D’Arblay, Diary, I. 98. 
adv. In a theat- 


Thls city was for a long iiiiio the Theatre ot Gontentlon 
between the Christians snd Infidels. 

Maundrall, Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 54 

6, Tho drama ; the mass of dramatic literature ; 
also, theatneal repres(*ntation ; tho stage: as, 
a history of the Frencdi theater. 

But now oiu British theatre ean boast 
DroUs of ail kinds, a vast, unthinking hort I 

AdAia^ Frol, to Steele’s Tender Husband 

6. An amphitheater; hence, a circular reser- 
voir or receptacle ; a basin. [Bare.] 

A cascade . . . precipitating into a large ihaatra at 
waten^ Asiyn, Wary, May 6, 1746. 


«npartments(d^, pgtMlt thsatar. In England a theater, aa t^ Covent Mma J 

IpaswgeormoreCseedto gl^^n and Drury Unc theaters. esUblbhed by lett^ thefttriOftUy (th6*at'ri-kal-i>, 
formed the ob^ putont from the crown Drwen, Annals of the i^e, I rfoal manner; in a manner b( 


e. One who * 

fakintf niaoe tn the frequents theaters. Her voice fAe«f rfeoffy loud, 

« ^'bSSw ■“«« tlieaiw-goilj* (the Vttr-go'mg), ». The prae- And hw 

ohonis hgtoudtoflrili^^ orohestra p^r being a cii^ tice of frequenting theaters. x , Fops, Imit of ^rl of Doraet, Artemisia, 

ojf to Sl^to^afwliISh stood the SSmala, w Mtar of thftftteriam, n, [< theater + -km,} An actor. tSkeatricalness (th^-al'ri-kal-nes), n, Theftt- 


tbaAtromania n. [< Gr. 

diarpoVf theater, + fiaviof madness. J A mania or 
excessive fondness for theater-froing. [Rare.] 

Prevlouihr, tbe Cburoh had with praiseworthy Impartial- 
ity excluded not only actors of all kinds, but also those who 
were addicted to theairomania, from the benefits of the 
Ohristlan oommunity A. W. Ward, Gng. l>ram. Lit, 1. 11 
theave (thev), n, [Also tfMve; perhaps < W. 
dtifad, a sheep, ewe.] A ewe of the first year. 
rProv. Eng.] 

tbehaia (the-b&'ij^), n. [NL., < L. Thehm^ < Gr. 

Thebes : said to be so named from 
the extensive use of opium in Egypt.] Same 
as ihehmne, 

ThobaiC (the<ba'ik), o. [<L Thehatcas, pertain- 
ing to Tnet^s, < ThebXy Thebes: see theban,‘\ 
Same as Theban. 

tbebai&e (the'ba-iu), n. [< thebaia + -i«e2.] 
An alkaloid, obtained from opium. 

It is a white ory^llne base having an acrid taste, and 
anal<»ous to stiychnine in Its physimogical effects Also 
called thebata, paratnorphine. 

Theban (the'ban), a, and n. [s F. ThSbainy < 
L. Thebanusy ot or pertaining to Thebes, < Thebm, 
ThebCy < Gr. Oij^iy B^firjy Thel^.] I, a. 1 . Relat- 
ing to Thebes, an ancient city of Upper E^^t, 
on the Nile, and a center of Egyptian civiUza- 
tion. — 2. Relating to Thebes, in antiquity tbe 
chief city of Bcootia in Greece —Theban jrear, in 
enc. ehnm., the Egyptian year, which conaliied of S65 days 
6 hours. 

IL w. 1. An inhabitant of Thebes in Egypt. 
— 2. An inhabitant of Thebes in Gb^eece. 
Thebefiiail (the-b$'si-w), a, [< Thebenus (see 
def.) + -OM.]’ Described by or named from 
the German anatomist Thebesius (eighteenth 
century). 

In the heart (of theporpolae] the fosaa ovalia la diatlnct, 
but there la neither Eustachian nor Tkebetian valre. 

nuxUy, Anat Vert, p 347 
Thebesian foramina, small openings into the right 
aurioleb and It is said elsewhere in the heart Many are 
merely small recesses, others are the mouths of imall 
▼etna, the vena» mlnimae cordis, or Thebesian veins — The- 
bnalin valve, the coronary valve of the right aniicle of 
the heart ~-lMbeslan Texas, veins bringing blood from 
the lubatance of the heart Into the right aunole through 
the Thebesian foramina. 

tbaoa (thd'kK), n.; pi. ihecx (-s§). [NL., < L. 
tkeeay < Gr!‘ a case, box, receptacle, < 
rStvoLy put, set, place: see do^. From the L. 
word, through OF., come E. Uclfi and tie^y q. v.] 
1. A ease; box; sbeath. Hpeclflcally— (a) In ffom. 
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Thacito (thd'si-dd), n. ph [KL., < Tbeea d- 
A family of tbeoosomatous piteropods, 


mus of butterflies, con- 

biff 

fketla Htphon, natural ilxe. 


same as eajMKda. Speclfloally— (1) An anther-cell (2) Tbe 
oapeole or sporogoniuro of a rooas. tS) The sporangiam of 
a fem. (4) A form of the fructification of Uoneua. (cQ In 
anat and xocf., a sheath , a vaginal atraotore ; a hollow 
case or containing part or organ, Inclosing or covering 
■omething aa a scabbard does a twind variously applied * 
(1) The looee sheath formed within the vertebra] canal 


£ 


the dura mater , Uie theca of the spinal cord ; the 
jeca vertebralis (2) One of the fibrous aheatha in which 
the tendona of the musclea of the fingers and toes glide 


ooeleiced, and as a modifloatlon of the galea. (4) The 
homy covering of an inaeot.papa. (A) In Aetinozoa, a 
corallite or oup-coral, together with the aaaociate soft 
parts, the cup. formed of calcareoua subatance, about tbe 
base and sides of an actitioioao , the cup, cone, or tube 
containing a polypite, itaelf aometimea contained in an 
epitheca. BeeendatAeM,ipUAaea,ap<n^ 

2. [cap.] A genus of pteropods, having a 
sheathdike shell, t^ical of the family TheHdse. 
Sowerbv, 1845. Also named Hyolitnes {Kvch- 
wold, 1^0).— Theca follionli, the external connective- 
tiastte capaole inclosing a Graafian follicle.^ Theca ver- 
tebrmlls. Seedef 1 Id) (u above. 

Theeaglossa, n. pL Bee Thecoglosm. 
thecal (thS'kal),/?. [< (heca + -al.] Of the na- 
ture of, or pertaining to, a theca, in any sense; 
vaginal; tneeiform. 

theeaphore (the'kf^fdr), n. [as F. thSeomhorey 
< Gr. d^fufy case, +‘‘-^pof, < ^ptiv ss E. bear'^.} 
In hot : {a) A surface or receptacle bearing a 
theca or thecie. (b) The stipe upon which a 
simple pistil is sometimes borne, being mor- 
phologically the petiole of the carpellary leaf, 
as in the oaper and the goldthreaa. 
thecasporal (thd-ka-spd^ral), a. [< ihecaepore 
-f -al,J In botf or or pertaining to a theca- 
spore; thecasporous ; aaoosporous. 
thacaspore (the'k^spor), n. [< theca + epore.] 
In boUy an ascosj^re; a spore produced in a 
theca, or closed sac. 

thecaspored (thd'kf^pdrd), a. [< iheeaepore 
+ -cd».] In boty provided with tnecaspores. 
thecaiPOTOtUi (the-k^pd'rus), a. [< theca *f 
spore 4- •aus.'} Having ihocaspores, or spores 
borne in thecie; ascosporons. 
theeate (the'k&t), a. [< ^ea 4 -afci.] Hav- 
ing a theca; contained in a theca; sheathed. 


typifled by the genus Theea. 

ThMdiidtt (thd-8i-di'i*de), n. pi. 
ctdi{wn) 4 -id«.] A family or arthr^matous 
brai^iopods, typifled by the genus Thecidium. 
They have lobed arms. Interlooked valves, and the neural 
valve attached in adult life There are 2 living speclea, 
in the Mediterranean and the West Indies, and nearly 40 
extinet species, going back to the THaa. 

TheoidiYUn (th&^sid'i-um), n. [NL. (Sowerby, 
1844), < Gr. diiKt)', case : s<*e theca.l A genus of 
brachiopods, tjmical of the family Thekdiudm. 
thedferotUI (the-sif^e-rus), a. [< NL. iheeay 
theca, 4 L./crrc (= E. bear^) 4 -otM.] In boUy 
bearing tlieca3 or asci. 

thedform (the'si-fdrm), a, [< NL. theoay theca, 
4 L. forma, form.] Forming or resembling a 
sheath; thecal in aspect or office. Huxley y 

Anat. Invert., p. 137. 

thoclUXIl (the'gium), n , ; pi. thecta (-rifl). [NL., 

< Gr. 0//K7}y ease: see theca.'] I. In fionens, that 
part of tlie apothecium which contains the or- 
gans of the fruit. Ancyc. Bnt.y XIV. 554. — 2. 
Same as hymemum. 

theck (thek), V. A dialectal form of thatch, 
Tkecla (thek'ia), n. [NL. (Fabriciiis, 1M7); 
prob. from theiem. name Thccltty Thekla.] A 
la^o and important genus of butterflies, con- 
taining the forms com- . . 

monly known as hatr- \ f 

streaks, typical of the 
subfamily Thcchnse of 
Xhc LycsBHidsB. They are 
small brownish butterflies 
with rather stout bodies 
short palpi, antennss reach- 
ing to the middle of the 
fore wiiiffB, and usually one 
or two Blender tails (some* 
times mere points) projecting from the hind wings near 
the anal angle Forty-five species Inhabit North America, 
theclan (thek'lan), a [< Thccla 4 -nnS.] Of 
or pertaining to the genus Theda. Stand. Nat. 
Ihsty II. 478. 

thecodactyLthecodactyle (the-ko-dak'til), a. 
and n. K Gr. bykJiy case, 4 d/iari'Xof, digit: see 
dactyl.] 1. a. Having thecal digits, as a gecko; 
having thick toes whose scales f urmsh a sheath 
for the claw. See cut under gecko. 
n. n. A thecodaetyl gecko. 
thecodactylouB (thd-kd-dak'ti-lus), a. Same as 
thecodaetyl. 

Thecodacftylos (the-ko-dak'ti -lus), ti. [NL. 
(Cuvier, 1817, as Theeadaetylus): see thecodac- 
tyl.] A genus of gocko-liza^s. See gecko. 
thecodont (the'k^ont), a. and n. [< Gr. d^nyy 
ease, 4 (Wovr-) = E. Umth.] I, a. Hav- 
ing the teeth lodged in alveoli : said of certain 
Laceridtay as distinguished from those whose 
dentition is acrodont or pleurodont. 

H. n. A thecodont llzaiHl. 

Thecodonida (tbe-k$-don'shi-l^), n. pi [NL. : 
see ^eco^nt.] A group of dinosaurs with 
thecodont dentition and arnphiocelous verte- 
br». 

Thecodontoeanms (thd-kp-don-to-s^'nis), n. 
[NL., < Gr. O^Kffy case. 4 odoi/f (oJJovr-), ss E. 
tooth (see thecodont)y 4 aav^y lizard.] A ge- 
nus of thecodont reptiles whose remains were 
found in the dolomitle conglomerate of Red- 
land, near Bristol, In England : now referred to 
a family JnehtsauridsB. 

Thecogloflsa (th5-k^glos'e), «. pi [NL., < Gr. 
dysy, case, 4 yX^kwro, tongue.] A group of liz- 
ards, characterized by the smooth sheathed 
tongue. It has included the monitors. In 
Cope’s system it contains only the Jgamidm. 
Also Thecaglossa. 

thecQgloiMate (th5-k5-glos'«t), a. [< Tkeeo- 
gUmm 4 -afsl.] Pertaining to the Thecoglossmy 
or having their characters. 

ThacomMliMB < thd^k^xod-dfl's^), n. pi 

< Gr. Byiofy a caso, 4 NL, Medusm, q. v7} A 
class of eosleoterates, founded by Allman upon 
Stephanocyphus mirabiUs. 

Thmphon (thf-kof'o-rfl), n. pi [< Gr. et^iofy 
case, 4 -^pof, < ^oeiv m E. bearh] 1. An or- 
der of hydroids.—- 2. A suborder of Testudinatay 
contrasted with Atheem, and containing all the 
tortoises whose carapace is perfect. 
Thacoflomata (tha-k^'m^t|). n, pi [NL., 
neut. pi. of thecoeonmus: see iheeosomatous.l 
An order of Fteroitoday having a mantle-skirt 
and shell: contrasted with QymnoBomata. 


iheco$omauS^i3tf, 0^, ease, 4Siwi(r.), body*] 
Having the body sheathed in a inantle-skirt, aa 
[NL., < The- a pteropod ; of or pertaining to the Thecoeomaia, 
thaooBOliia (tha'k{i-s5m), n. A theoosomatous 


Pteropod. 

tAaeoatomoua (th$-kos't^mus), a. r< Gt. 
a case, 4 ordpa, mouth.] In entom., having the 
sucking parts of the mouth inclosed in a sheath. 
tliedamf,thadomt,thadoiiiat,a* Sameasfhee- 
dom. 

thaa^t (th5), V. i. [< ME. theoHy then, ox without 
the inf. suffix thecy ihCy < AS. fhedn, thidn, ge* 
(hedtiy be strong, thrive, sc OS. ^thihan, found 
only in the derived factitive thengiany complete, 
ss D. geddeuy thriv^ prosper, succeed, ss; OHG. 
gtdihany MHG. gedilteny G. gedeihen xGoth. ga- 
theihoHy increase, thrive ; orig., as the old parti- 
cipial form AS. gedhungen snows, with a nasal 
8U|mressed (as usual before h), AS. ^fhinhani 
of. Lith. tenim. tekH, have enough; Ir. toeady W. 
tyngedy luck, fortune.] To thrive; prosper. 

To trayMn her that trewe Is onto me, 

I pray Ood let thia oounseyl never the. 

Chaueer, Troilua iv. 4S0. 
Qnod Cioneltlse **And alle folk were trewe, 

Manye a man aohulde neuere thse " 

Hymns to Virgin, etc. (E. £. T. B.\ p. 68. 
lEapeeially common in the phrsM also or so mots / thee, 
so may I proaper. 

Laaoe harm is, so mou / the, 

Deoeyve hem, than deoeyved be. 

/torn ^the Hose, 1. 4641. 
The form theeek, from thee ioh, is alio found in the phraae 
so theeeh, bo may I thrive ; alao so theek. 

By cause our fyr ne was nat roaad ot beech. 

That if the causa end other noon, so theseh 

Chaueer, Prol. to Canon's Yeoman's Tale. L 87a) 

thae^ (th5), pron. The oWeetive case of thou. 
thae^ (THe), pose. pron. [A dial. var. of thy, 
or, as among the IViends, a perverted use ot 
the obj. thee.] Tl^ : as, where ’s thee manners T 
[Prov. Eng. and U. 8.] 

tkaadomt (the'dum), n. [< ME. thedom, thedome, 
thedam; < thee^ 4 Success; prosperity; 

luck. 

What, yvel thedam on his monkea anowte t 

Chaueer, Shipman’s Tale, 1. 406. 
Now thrift and theedom niote thou haua my swete bam. 

BabsesBook(k K. T. B.), p. 47. 

tkaak (thSk), r. Bee thackly thatch. 
tkaakar (thd'k6r), n. An obsolete or dialectal 
form of thafoher. 

ikaataaa (thet'sd),^. [Also thttsecy thietsecy theU 
see ; native name in Pegu.] The black vamish- 
tree. Melamtrrhmi usitaia. See vamisk-iree, 
tkaasan taa (the'zau td). Sageretta Vteegans. 
See Sageretia. 

S f.Yi*f4 tnafat, tkafalyt. Old spellings of tkkf^, 
if* 

(theft), n. r< ME. thefte, thiefthe, theof^ 
they ihipfthe, < AS. thedfth, thffth (» OFries. 
thiuvethe. thtuvede, thiufihey tiefte ss Icel. ihyfVt, 
theft), with abstract formative -(A, as in stealthy 
etc., altered to f, as in height, etc., < thedf, thief; 
seef^lqfl.] 1. The act of stealing: in tatc, lar- 
ceny (which see): compare also robbery. 

For thigte and riot they boon oonvartlblo. 

ChaiiMr,Cookala]o,l 81. 

Ho who^ still wanting, though ho livoa on the/t 
Steals much, spends littl& yet hao nothing loft. 

Pape, FroL to Satires, L 188. 
The term theft in modem English Is sometimes used 


are of this order, whiA u lepreoented by soeh 
mCynUmlii(Ue,ThM0idst,^atei4st,BnAU^^ 

warn. 

tkaooffoniata (tha-k^-sd'mftt), a. Same as the- 
eosomaioua. 


as a synonym of larceny, eomeomee In a more coim^hea- 
■Ive sense. Bnsye. Brit, XXIU. S81 

2. Something stolen; a loss by stealing. 

If the theft be oertainly found in his hand alive, whether 
It be ox, or aas, or sheepb he shall reatore double. 

Ex. xxiL A 

If he eteal aught the whilst this play is playing; 

And 'loape dateeflng, 1 will pur the theft 

MoJr., Hamlet, ill 194. 

JtosetOfUMfl Seersasfl. 

tkeffc-boott (theft'bdt), n. [Also thtfidtate, 8e. 
thifibote; < theft 4 hoofi.] In taw, the receiv- 
ing of one’s goMS again frt>m a thl^ or a com- 
pensation for them by way of oomposition. upon 
an afneCmcnt not to prosecute : a form of com** 
pounding felony. 

We hae aaeugh, and it looks unco like thsifhbeei, cr 
hu4h-money, aa they ca' it, 

ffbog; Haait of md-LoUnao, idrtit 

tkiftHiras (theTtfl-us), a, [Formerly also 
teousy ihefteousy Be. also fh^fldougy Hhtfttm: < 
theft 4 -a-oas.] Of the nature of theft; thiev- 
ish. [Rare.] 

Waa not the thsftsous ateallng dway of the 4aiM|l^ 
from her own father the first gicmid whwenpon an Hfis 
great nolae baitli sinea proeeedadt 

MtngJmm To Baooe, Aug IS, 16(t7. 


nartd from tb« ot tM oMb. 
5* S ><miiiwid;y»w»II#w In ai> Spirit Wntid* p* >42 
B«t)«UkMU to «U labor and pattUy tA</Vtioii^UlEa the 
Bog IMl gypalML TA§ tkntwnf, ixviL 188. 

theftll 0 llil 7 (tb 6 rtd*d 8 -U), oiip. [Formerly alao 
+ Ayi’l By 4eft; 

thievishly. [Bare.] 

One llttlo vlUaiiiotia Torkty knob-breasted rogne oame 
to snatob away some of my Urdone 

Urqukart, tr. ^Babelaia IL U 
Any oltlsen oocnpying immovables or luddiog movables 
as his own, providod they were usaoaptlble, and he had 
not taken them ihtfhumAy, aoqoired a qatritary right, 
. . . dmidy on the strength of his poaseesion 

jKn<^Brtt.,XX.600. 

thagitlier (VEb-gira^to), ode. a Sootoh form 
KitlogeUkw, 

tbafllt a. The Anglo-Saxon form of thane^ used 
in some historical works. See thant. 
thegnhood. n. Same as ihanekood. 
thuc (th§^), n. [< NL. (hea, tea, + -ic.] One 
who is addicted to the immoderate use of tea; 
a tea-drunkard. Mod, Moioo, XLIX, 305. 
th^orm (thd^i-fOrm), a. [< NL. thea, tea, + L. 

forma, form.] Like tea. 
tbell^t, oof^, and adv. A Middle English vari- 
ant of though, 

theina (thM'nl^), n. Same as theine. 
thailia (the'iu). n, [< NL. theina, tkea, tea.] A 
bitter erystallisable volatile principle (OgH|o 
N 4 O 2 ) found in teik coffee, and some other 
plants, tea yielding ^m 2 to 4 per cent, it is 
oonsldered to bo the principle which gives to tea its re- 
freshing and gently sthnulatlng qualities : same as ectfein. 
their (TOftr), proa. Beethey^. 
theirs ( 9 Hftra h pron. See iney'i^, 
theism^ (the'tzm), n, [s F. th^tsme = Sp. tots- 
MO 3 s Pg. iheiamo s It. teismo = G. thewmuo, < 
'Sh.^^theismus, < Gr. ftdf, god. The Gr. dtdf can- 
not be brought into connection with L. deus, 
god, except by assuming some confusion in one 
case or the other: see dotty,'} Belief in the ex- 
istence of a God as the Creator and Huler of the 
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^ clavate basidia, 

totraspores and globose spores. There aiw 
about l40 ilMlea. among them T. peShoSata, which Is 
somawhat Iniurious to the pear, eating into the bark. 
ThslophorOA (thel-f-f 6 'r 6 -e), n. pi, [NL., < 
Thel^hora + •em,} A family of hymenomyce- 
tous fungi, typified by the genus ThelepJwra, 
thelephorold (the-lef' 6 -roid), a, [< thelepho- 
ra + -Old.] In hot., resembling, characteristir 
of, or belonging to the genus Thelephora or tin? 
family Thot^horem, 

Thelotrama (thel-^tr«'m&), n. [NL. (Acha- 
rius, 1810), < Gr. a teat, *4" rpom^ a perfo- 
ration, depression, alluding to the snape of the 
apothecia.] A lar^ genus of gymnocarpous 
lichens, of the family Lecanorei, having an ur- 
oeolate apothecium and a crustaceous uniform 
thalluB. 

theIotreiliat(m 8 (thel-^trem'a-tu 8 ),u. {<Thelo- 
troma(f-) + -ous.j In hot,, same as thelotrmoid, 
thelotremcdd (thei- 9 -tre^moid), a, [< Theio- 
trema + -oid.] In hot,, of the nature of, or be- 
longing to, the genus Tholotroma, 

Thelphnsa (thm-fu'sa), n. [NL. (Latreille, 
1819), prop. ^Telphtiaa or ^Thelpuoa, < Gr. T/A- 
povaa, Qt^vovaa, a city in Arcadia.] A genus of 



universe. Theiun assumes a living relation of God to 
his creatures, but does not define It It differs from de- 
ism in thf^ the latter is negative, and involves a denial of 
revelation, while the former is affirmative, and underlies 
Chriatlaiiity. One may be a thdst and not be a Christian : 
but he cannot be a Christian and not be a theiit 
Thinking . . . that It would be an easy step . . . from 
thence (the assault of Chilstianl^] to demolish all religion 
and thtian. Cudworth, luteUeotual Syateni, rref 

Speculative theitm Is the belief In the existence of God 
in one form or another . and I call him a theist who be- 
liovea in any God. 

Ttmdon Parkor, Views of Beliglon, p. 60 
theism^ (thS'izm), n, [< NL. fheu, tea, + -ism.] 
A morbid affection resulting from the excessive 
use of tea. 

Theiim belong^ rather, to that olasa of diseatea In which 
morphinism, oaffeism, and vanillism are found. 

SmmM, VIII. 183. 

theist (the'ist), a. [as P. ih^te = Sp. te^sta = 
Pg. thoufta ss It. ietsta, < NL. *thei$ta, < Gr, dedf, 
god : see Mciowii.] One who believes in the ex- 
istence of a God ; especially, one who believes 
in a God who sustains a personal relation to his 
creatures. In the former sense opposed to athe~ 
Mi, in the latter to deist, 

Avene aa I am to the oanaa of theism or name of de^ 
when taken in a tense exolualve of revelation, 1 consider 
still that^ In atrictneas, the root of all Is theism : and IMt 
to be a settled Ohrlatlan it is neoessan to be of all a 
good CAsifC. Slh^fUtbury, llhe lIoralist% i. f 3. 

No one Is to be called a ThtUt who does not believe in 
a renonal God, whatever difficulty there may be in defin- 
ing Ui%wofd*<PenoiiaL" ^ ^ 

J B, Neemmn, Gram, of Assent, p. 119. 

thblBldo (thWs'tik), a, [< ihoist + -<c.] Per- 
taining to tneism or to a theist; according to 
the doctrine of theists. 

It WM partly through pblittcid dreumsUnoes that a 
truly fMMb idea waa develoj^ out of the chaotic and 
frftgmantair jkoat theories and nature-worship of ^e 
primeval wonSt ^ J, Idea of God, p, 7a 
OlnifQlL a ehuroh founded In london In 1871 

hM debarred hSu from preabhlng as vicar ^Healsjgh. 

o. [< theiiUe + ol.] 

X anppoaeithe tMtUeal philos- 
rsrtofkm, WvJne Illation. III. I a 

A genus of ^maonomydotous fungi, typical of 

tihs imihilf fhhpkirm* XlNy sre oorisoeons fungi, 


Kiver-erab hr Iphuaa Otpresta), 

fresh-water crabs, typical of the family TheU 
pHuskUb, as the common river-crab, T. flwmti- 
Uh, of Europe, or T. denresm. Bee rioer-erah, 
tholphtudan (thel-f u'sni-an ), a, and n. [ < NL. 
Thaphusa + -w*».] I. a, Itolating or pertain- 
ing to the genus Thclphma; belonging to the 
The^huetdse, 

IT. n. A iluviatile crab of the genus TTrcf- 
phuea or family ThelphmideB. 
iftielplltuidffi (tnel-fu^si-de), ti. pf. [NL.,< Thel^ 
phufta + -idff.} A family of iluviatile short- 
tailed ten-footod crustaceans, typified by the 
genus Thetphusa; the fresh-walor crabs, 
inelyblast (thel 'i-bl&st), n. [< Ur. female, 

+ /Mo<yr<if, germ.] A female genoblast (which 
see) : opposed to arsemhlaHt, C. S, Minot, Proc. 
Host. ^e. Nat. Hist., XIX. 170. 
thelyblailtic (thel-i-blas'tik), a, [< ihelyblast 
+ -ic.] Having the character of a thely blast. 
the^CIun (thel'i-kum), n.; pi. thelvca (-kfi). 
[NL., < Gr. (hf^vKoc, feminine, < of fe- 

male sex, female, < 6&eiv, suckle.] A peculiar 
structure on the ventral surface of the pereion 
in the female of some crustaceans. C, Spence 
Bate, 

ThelygoneSB (thel-i-g 6 'ne- 6 ), M. pi, [NTj. (Du- 
mortier, 1829), < Thelygonum + -ea.l A tribe 
of plants, of the order Vrttcacese, It consists 
of the genus Thelygonum. 

Tllfilygonillll (th^iig'o-num), n. [NL. (Lin- 
nmus, 1737), < \1. thelygonon, < Gr. Of/^vyhvov, 
name of several plants, os Satyrium, so called 
from reputed medicinal properties, neut. of 
fhih)}6voi, producing female offspring, < 6yhjg, 
female, + -yovog, producing: see -gony,} A ge- 
nus of plants, formerly known as Cynoeramoe, 
constituting the tribe Thelygonem in the order 
UrUcaceSB. It ii churacteriwid by numon^ stndght 
anthers and an erect ovule, T CipMnramhe (Oynoera^ 
prostrata), the only spccim. known as dogi-saNHtfff. Is 
found throughout the Mediterranean region, where It is 
used like spinach It la a procuml^nt ileriiy branching 
annual, with ovate entire leaves and smaU axUlary flow- 
era, and haa somewhat purgative properUea. 

Thel^tra (thf-Iim'i-trll), n. [NL. (Forster, 
1776), so called from thehooded or cu^likc body 
formed of wings on the column near the stigma ; 

< Gr. having a woroan^s girdle or head- 

band, < mv(, female, + /wrpo, a girdle, he^- 
band, turban : see mtter.} A genus of orchids, 
of tile tribe Neottiem snd subtribe IhundesB, 
It Is characteriied by flowers with an interior lip »lm«« 
to the ipreading sepals and pei^, an erect rostelluiu 
broadly hollowed an^tigmatio in and stmn wim a 
•ingle leaf. Tliere are about 20 sli Auatrallan 

except three or four which are nttivea of Newgeajandjwe 
” mem, T. Jawmiea, widely diifaeed ihrongh^t Autti^ 
laria enil Malaysia. They are slendw tmwtrial herbs 
frS ovoid tuBws. having a leaf varying tnm Hnewto 
ovate^ end a raceme usually of numerous flowers srim 


shorter braola T, nude, known as TasmarUtm hyaeMh, 
resembles the Calapogon pulehsUm, or swamp-pink, of the 
United Btatea 

Thelyphonidffi (thel-i-fon'i-d 6 ), n. pi. [NL., < 
Thoiyphonun + -stiff.] A family or pulmonate 
Araehntda, of the order Pedwalpt or Phrymda. 

I coph- 
setifoim post- 

- . r-on’s, but slen- 

derer and many-Jointed and not ending in a iting . the first 
pan of legs lung, slender, and somewhat palpiform , the 
pcdipalpa long and at out and ending in chelate claws , and 
eight eyes. The genera] aaptsot of the Thelyphonxdsp ia 
that of scorpions, which they superfloially resemble more 
nearly than thj^ do the other momheniPhrynidse) ot their 
own order They are known ae tokipseorpwns See out 
under Pedipalj^ 

Th 6 lyphonU 8 (th^-lif^o-nu 8 ), n. [NL. (Latreille, 
1806), < Gr. female, + -^voc, < 

slay.] The typical geuuH of Thelyphontdte, con- 
taining Kueh species as T. gtganiens. See cut 
under Pedtpaljn, 

thelytokons (the-lit'o-kus), a, [< Gr. 
female, + -rosoj, tiktfiv^ tskbIv, bear, produce.] 
Producing fcmalos only: noting those parthe- 
nogenetio female insects which have no male 
progeny: opposed to arrhenotokowt, 
them (THcm), pron. See f/tc//i. 
thema (thS'm^), n. ; pi. themdtn (-ma-tft). [NL., 
< Gr. dtfia, theme: see theme.} 1.* A thesis. 

Hia Thma to be maintained, is that the R ing could not 
break with the King of France because lie had sold him- 
self to him for Money. 

Bogsf North, Examen, m >L 1 74 (Dariss.) 
2. Same as themOf 8. — 3. In logic, an object of 
thought — namely, a term, proposition, or argu- 
ment. Also theme, 

thematic (the-mat'ik), a, and it. [< Gr. 6 r//ar/- 
< Oiya, theme : see theme.} 1, a, 1 . In mu- 
Aie, pertaining to themes or subjects of compo- 
sition, or consisting of such themes and their 
development: as, treatment or 

composition in ^neral. Counterpoint is the techni- 
cal name for thematic oompoeition of the strictest kind ; 
but many passages in works not contrapuntal as a whole 
are truly therosiic. 

2. In philol.f relating to or belonging to a 
theme or stem. 

Almost all adjectives In German admit of me also aa 
adverbs, In their uuinfleoted or thematic form. 

WMtney, German Grammar, 1 888. 
ThematiO catalogue, a catalogue of mualoal works in 
which not only the names snd numbers are given, but 
also the opening themea of the works or of their several 
•ectiona or movements (In musical notation). 

n, n. That part of logic which treats of the- 
mata, or objects of thought, 
thematical (thf-mat'i-kal), a. [< thematic + 
-a/.] Same as ’thematw. ’ Athenseum, No. 3262, 
p. 679. 

thexnatioally (th$-mat'i-kal-i), adv. In a the- 
matic manner; with rerard to a theme or 
themes. Athenseum, No. 3248, p. 125. 
thematist (the 'ma- list), n. [< Gr. 
theme, + -ist, Cf. BtyarKerv, lay down, propose, 
take for a theme.] A writer of themes, 
theme (them), n, [Early mod. E. also theam; 
now altered to suit the L. form; < ME. feme, 
teeme, < OF. feme, tesme, themCf F, th^me s Pr. 
thema s Bp. tema == Pg. thema ss It. tema sa G. 
thema, < L. thema, < Gr. Btya, what is laid down, 
a deposit, a prize, a proposition, the subject of 
an argument, a primary word or root, a military 
district, a province, < uB^vai Be), set, place, 
dispose : see do^. Cf. thesie.} 1. A subject or 
topic on which a person writes or speaks; any- 
thing proposed as a subject of discourse or dis- 
cussion. 

Ac ich wltte nenere frock that . . . 

. . made eny aurmon, 

That took thli for hie teme and told hit with onto gloM. 

PUrs Plowman (C), 82. 

When a eoldler waa the ikemie, my name 
Was not far off. gRtok., Cymbeline, iti 8 69. 

Fools are my theme, let satire be my song. 

Byron, English Bards and Sootoh Reviewers, 1. 6. 

2f. That which is said or thought on a given 
topic. 

Alone^ it was the snbleot of my thorns; 

In company X often gianoed it. 

Shot., 0 of B., V. 1. 86. 
Sf. Question; subject; matter. 

Why. I will fight with him upon this thorns 
Until my eyeilda will no longer wag 

Snak,, Hamlet, v. 1. 289* 

4. A short dissertation composed by a student 
on a given subject; a brief essay; a i|chool 
composition; a thesis. 

Forotng the empty wits of children to oompoco themss, 
ironM, and orations, which are the aote^of ri||eat ju dg - 


inont 

The making of (Aafass, as is ususl 


Jfelbm,] 
schools, halps not 


one jot toward it (spcalung well and to the purpoaeL 

Lotks, Bdimatio^l 171. 


theme 

5 . In philol^y the part of a noun or verb to 
which infiootional endings are added; stem; 
base. 

Tbo variable flntl lotteri of a noan are Ita oato<endtugs ; 
the rest i« ita thaim. 

F, A March, Anglo-Saxon Gram., f 60. 

6 . In numcn same as tfubject. The term in some- 
times extended to a short melody from which 
a set of variations is developed. — 7t. That by 
which a thing is done; an instrument; a means. 

Mor shall Vanessa be the tkm* 

To manage thy aliortive scheme. 

Sw\ft, Cadenua and Vanessa. 

8 A division for the imrposo of provincial 
aflministratioii under the Byzantine empire. 
There were t\\eiity-iiine themes^ twelve in 
Europe and seventeen in Asia. Also iht*ma, 
Ihe remaining provinces, under the obedience of the 
rmprrors were cast into a new mould ; and the jnriadio- 
tl{)n of the presidents, the consulars. and the counts was 
supeiseded by the institution of the tAmes or military 
governments, which prevailed under the suoceaaors of Ue> 
radius Otbbon, jDecltne and Fall, liil 

9 . In loffir, same as th^a, 3.m$yn,l, Tcpio, Point, 

etc (see outjoet), text. 

themelt, ». A Middle English form of thimble. 
themart (the'm^r)) n. One who sets or nves 
out a theme. Tarlton^s Jests, p. 28. Hall ) 
Themis (the'mis), n. [< L. ThemtSy< Gr. 0//i/c, 
laWf justice personified. Themis, the goddess 
of justice and right, < nfth'oi (■/ w), set, place, 
dispose: see theme.’] 1. A Greek goddess, the 
personification of law, order, and abstract right; 
hence, law and justice personified. 

Such thine. In whom 

Our British Themu gloried with Just caase^ 
Immortal Hale. Cwoper, Task, lii. 257. 

2. The twentj’-fourth planetoid, discovered by 
De Gaspans at Naples in 1853. 

Themistiail (the-mis'ti-an), n. [< LL. Themts- 
tiuSy founder of the sect,‘*4- -!««.] One of a body 
of Chnstians also called the Agno€tffi. See Ag- 
noetff, 2. 

themselves (THem-8elvz'),pron., pi. of himself y 
herself y ttsi If and used like these words. [< them 
+ selves, pi. of self.] See himself. 
then (THen), adv. and eovj. fEarly mod. E. also 
thvHHv, also tha tiy thamie: \ ME. then, thenne, 
theney than, thanne, < AS. ihsennet thanney thonne, 
tlien, rel. when, after comparatives than ; = OS. 
thanna ss OhMes. thennfy thanne ss B. dan s= 
OHO. MHO* dannCy G. ekmn, also OHG. danna 
MHG. denney G. denn = Goth, thany then, see 
than.] X. adv. 1. At that time: referring to a 
time specified, either past or future. 

Ich for-3at southe, and xoni iii-to elde, 

Thenne was Fortune my foo fur al Tiero fayre by.hestc. 

xlll 14 

Now I know in part , but then shall I know even as also 
I am known 1 Cor xlil 12. 

When thou canst get the ring upon my finger, , . then 
call me husband , but in such a^'tben" I write a^'never 
Shak , All's Well. iU. 2 62. 

2. Afterward; next in order; soon afterward 
or immediately. 

First be reconciled to thy brother, and then come and 
offer thy gift Mat v. 24. 

First the blade, then the ear, after that the full cum in 
the ear Mark iv. 28. 

Th^ ranks began 

To break upon the galled ahore, and than 
Retire again. Shak., Luoreco, 1. 1440 

8 . At another time: as, now and then, at one 
time and another. 

Sometime the flood prevatts, and then the wind , 

Now one the better, then another best 

Shak., 8 Hen VI , il. 5. 10. 
Now shaves with level wing the deep, then soars 
Up to the fiery concave towering high. 

MCtim, P. L, li 634. 
By then, (a) By that time * aa, Eeturo at four, I'sball be 
re^y bv then. 

All will be ended bu then. 

Sieift, To Mrs. Johnson, Feb. 23, mi-12. (JodreU.) 
(bt) By the time when or that . then in this phrase havliig 
the force of a relative 

lliis evening late, by then the chewing flocks 
Had ta'en their sapper on the savoury herb, . . . 

I sat me down to watch MiUon, Comas, I 54(k 
struy BOW asd then. See everyl — HOW Mid tbOB. 
See note.— TUI then, until that time. 

TQl then who knew 
The force of those dire anna? 

MiUon, P I., t 08. 
XL cor0, 1. In that case; in consequence; 
therq^ore ; for this reason. 

So then they which be of faith are bleased with faithful 
Abraham. Qal. U1 0. 

If God be trae, then is his word true. 

J. Bradford, Letters (Parker Soo., 1858X II. 245. 
He calls the conscience Oods aovrantle , wtur then doth 
he contest with (iod about that sapreme titled 

Mi^, Eikonuklastea, xv. 
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Cant we touch theae babblea Man 
But they break? Brosmimg, In a Year. 
Then is often used in offering a substliute for a word or 
statement rejected 
Fed. Good morrow, good wife. 

Guieb. Not so, an t please your wors^ 

Fal. Good maid, then. Shak., JA W.ot W., it. 2. 86. 

2f. Tlian. Soo thnn..~.Mat than, but mi the other 
band ; but notwithstanding ; but in return. 

He is then a giant to an ape , but then is an ape a doc- 
tor to such a mail. Shak., Much Ado, v. 1. 206. 

»Byn. 1. Wher^ort, Aecordin^y, etc. Bee thenfore. 
then (THon), a. [An elupsis for then being,] 
Then being; being at that time. 

Our then Ambassador was there. 

J. I). (Arber’sEng Gamer, 1. 648). 
It was the letter of the noble lord upon the floor, and 
of all the king's then ministers. Burke, Amer. Taxation. 

Of quite another stamp was the then accountant John 
Tipp fjOMby Bouth-Hea Houae. 

thenadays (VHen'a-daz), adv. In those days; 
in time past: opposed or correlative to nowa- 
days. [Kare.] 

The big, roomy pockets which our mothers wore undw 
their gowns— there were no dresses thenadays 

N. and Q , 7th ser., X. 154. 

thenal (the'nal), a. [< then(ar) 4* -nl.J Same 
as thenar. 

thenar (the'n^r), ti, and a. [NL., < Gr. Bhap 
(= OHG. tenar, MHG. tenet, also OHG. tenra, 
MHG. tenre), the flat of the hand.] I. n. In 
aunt, and fffwL, the palm of the band or sole of 
the foot ; the ^11 of the thumb; the vola. 

n. rt. Of or pertaining to the thenar. — 
Thenar tnufOlM, tnose museles which form the fleshy 
mass of the of the thumb, acting uimn the meta* 
carpal and baaal phalangeal bone of the thumb, as dis- 
tinguished from the hypothenar muscles, which rimilarly 
act uiMm the metacar^ bone and first phalanx of the 
little finger Bee hypothenar mid thumb - ThflBar 
prominence or eminenoe, the ball of the thnmb. 
tnenardite (the-nar'dlt). n. (^amed after L. 
J. de ThMard (1777-1857), a French chemist 
and peer of France.] Anhydrous sodium sul- 
phate (Na 2 S() 4 ). It occurs In crystalline coatings at 
the bottom of some lakea at Rspartliiaa (near Madiiu), in 
South America, and in extensive deposits in Arisons, it is 
used in the preparation of sodium carbonate. 
Thenard’s blue. Same as eobalt blue (which 
sec, under blue). 

thence (Tnens), adv, [< ME. thenSy thense, 
ihennes, thennus, thannes; with adv. gen. -es 
(see -ccl), < thenue, thence: see thenne^. CJf. 
Aewee, ic/iortcc.] 1. From that place. 

Also a lityll thense ya the place wher owor Bavyor Crist 
taught hys blsdpulis to pray 

Torkinfpfm, Plarie of Eng. Travel], p. 20 
W hen ye depart thence, shake off the dust under your 
feet Marks!. 11. 

2. From that time ; after that. 

There ahall be no more thence an Infant of days. 

Isa. Ixv. 20. 

3. From that source; from or out of this or 
that ; for that reason. 

Thence comet It that my name receives a brand. 

And almost thence my nsture it subdued 
To what it works in, like the dyer’s hsnd. 

Shak., Sonnets, cxl. 
Their psrents, guardians, tntona cannot agree , thsnee 
all is dashed, the match is unequal 

Burton, Anat of Mel., p. 550 
Not to lit idle with so great a gift 
Useleas, and thence ridiculous, about him. 

MiUon, S A., L 1501. 

4. Not there; elsewhere; absent. 

They prosper best of all when I am thence 

5AaF.,8Men. VI.,U.6. la 
FYom tlienoi, firo tbenoet, thenoe : a pleonaam. 

Aftre gmi Men be Watre ... to ('ypre, and so to Athena 
and/ro Mens to Costan^noble. Jfandesiffs, Travels, p. 65. 
All mist /rum thence 

Pnrye and disperse. MUton, P. L., IIL 58. 
Those who were mounting were dashed upon the rock% 
and from thence tumbled upon the plain. 

Irvtng, Granada, p 54. 

thanceforth (VHens'fdrthOf adv. [< ME. 
thennesforih ; < thenee + /ortfei.] From that 
time forward. 

If the salt have lost his savour, ... It la thenceforth 
good lor nothing. Mat v 13 

From tlunoefortli, thenceforth ; a pleonasm. 

And thenc^orth Pilate sought to release him. 

John xhL 12. 

Resolving /rom ihencHarth 
To leave them to their own polluted ways, 

MiUon, P.X, III 100. 

tlienoeforward (VHens'ffir'wi^td), ado, [< 
tkenoe 4* forwaodi.] From that time or place 
onward. 

Tksnetferward oft from out a despot drum 
The father paottog woka 

Tmmgsan, AylmaFs FIdd. 
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thaaoaftroai (vRons'from^), adv, [< thvnce 
fi‘om.] From that place, /afp. JHei, 
tbaniie^f, adv, and eoni. An old spelling of then, 
adv, r< ME. ihenn$, Mwmne, ikonnsy 
thdonnSf earlier fAanend, thanen, theonmVy < AS. 
thanoHy theonen, ihonon (ss OH<4» danmna, dan- 
nan, danan, MHG. G. dannen), thence ; with for- 
mative -nan, -wow, < the pronominal base 
of thaty ihisy etc., thetiy thany etc. Hence ihenev,] 
From that place ; thence. 

Lat men shetta the dores and go tltontia 
Yet wol the fyr aa faire lye and brenne 
A« twenty thousand men myghte It bihdda 

Chamer, Wife of Tale, L 9B6. 

thennesforthf, Odr. A Middle English form of 
theneefor^, Chaucer. 

thentoforet, adv, [< then 4- tofore; of. hereto- 
fore.] Before then. 

Bishop Atterbury had thenUfore written largely. 

Diensy, quoted in N. and Q , 6th aer., X. 147. 

Theobroma (the-^brd'mjl.), w. [NL. (Linnaena, 
1737),< Gr. BedCt god (see ihei8m)y-^ Pf^pa, food: 
see broma.] 1. A genus of trees, of the order 
SterruliacesB and tnbe Bditnericte, it la oharao- 
teriaed by flowers with Inflexed petals each with a spatu- 
late lamina, and anthers two or three in a place between 
the stamtnodea or lobes an urn-ahaped ttamen-oolumn. 
The 16 species are natives of the wsrmei parts of Ametioa. 
They are trees with large oblong undivided leaves, and 
small lateral solitary or clustered flowers. For T. Cacao, 
the prlneinal species^ see cacao and ehoeolate. 

2. [/. c.l A plant of this genus.— OU of theo* 
taroma. Seeoa 

theobromic (the-^-brd'mik), a. Derived from 
Theobroma Cacao : as, ihcobromio acid, 
theobromine (thd-^bro' min), n. [< Theobroma 
4“ - 4 «c 2 .] a crystalline alkaloid (C 7 H 8 N 40 g), 
forming salts with acids, volatile and very bit- 
ter. In oompoaltlon it Is nearly related to theln or eaf- 
fein. It Is found In the seeds of Theobroma Cacao. 

theocbrlgtic (thS-p-kris'tik), a. [< Gr. Btdxpte- 
Toq, anointed by God (< Bed^, god, 4- xp^arSc, 
anointed: see Christ), 4- -»c.] Anointed by 
God. [Rare.] 

tbeocracy (th^-ok'r^si ), n.; pi. theocracies (-siz). 
[= F. thfocratie ss' teocracta = Pg. theocraeia 
ss It. teocrasia,< NL. *theocratta,<. Gr. BtoKparla, 
the rule of God, < BeA^y god, 4- -Kpana, < sparuv. 
rule.] 1. A form of government in which Goa 
is recognized as the supreme civil ruler of the 
state, and his laws are taken as the statute-book 
of the kingdom. — 2. A state so governed: usu- 
ally applied, with the definite article, to the 
Jewisii commonwealth from the time of its or- 
ganization under Moses until the inauguration 
of the monarchy under Raid. 

Thus, the Almighty becoming their king, in as reala sense 
as he was their God, the republic of the Israelites was 
properly a Theocracy. Warburton, Divine Legation, v. 2. 

tbeocrasy (th§-ok'ra-si), w. [< Gr. god, 4- 
Kpdm^y a mixing or blending: see crasis,] 1. 
In anr. philos.y the intimate union of the soul 
with God in contemplation, which was consid- 
ered attainable by the newer Platonists. Simi- 
lar ideas are entertained by the philosophers 
of India, and by many religious sects.— 9, A 
mixture of the worship of different gods. 
theOcrat(the' 9 -krat),w. TsF. thiocrate; < theo- 
cratic : cf . democrat, etc.] A member of a the- 
ocracy ; one who rules in a theocra^. 
tbeooratic (th5-o-krat'ik), a. [b F. thSoera- 
Uque ss Sp. teoerdHco ss Pg. fheoeratico ss It. 
teocraticoy < NL. ^ihcoeraticusy < ^fheoeratia, the- 
ocracy: see theoeraeg,] Gf, pertaining to, or 
of the nature of a theocracy. 

And the elder Saints and Sagea laid their pious frame woik 
right 

By a theoeroMe instliiot covered from the peoideiraight. 

Antl*Apia 

The Kingdom of God existed at the ootaet In a national 
form, in the form of a theoeroHe state. 

0. P, Fisher, Begin, of Cbidatlanity, p. 7. 

theoeratical (tb5-^krat'i-kf^}, a. [< MieotrraHc 
4* -al,] Same as iheocraiie, G, P, Pleher, Be- 
gin. of Christianity, p. 124. 
tbeocratifft (thg-ok^rjutist), n. [< theoerat 4- 
-««f.] One who emphasizes the pdnelple of 
authority, placing revelation above individual 
reason, ana order above freedom and progress, 
and eirolains the origin of society as a aireet 
revelation from God. Pnegc, Brit, HI. 290, 
Tbooeritaail(tbf^k-ri-tB'gn),a. [< Theocritus, 
< Or. BedKpiTofy Theocritus (tee def.)*4* -f-ow.] 
Pertaining to or in the manner of Theocritus 
of Sioily (third centuty B. o,), the founder of 
the Greek idyllic school of poetry; pastoral; 
idyllic. 

In Bnfdand tha movoment in favor of ThsaatMssm shs- 
wMoh had boon Inirodooed Iw IjMiM tn tha 
hord'a Oahmdar wit Immodlstaly donMnal bp thoraiNmia 
offlirFhlllpSIdiiar'iAmadia. JMvai^XVIXt 844 



tI|6odl«0W a. I< NL. th6<h 

aioSt (iw 4* -on.] Of or pertaining 

to theodicy, ^ 

jjiaodllttr (&l-od'i<«i). a. rAlso ^teodicee, ikeo^ 
dicsMfmdomOM; m F, iMoaioSeX KL. 
(Leihnita). < Or. god, + diKtf, right, Jtuinee 
(> diKotoCf An ez|x>8ition of the theory 

of divine mviaenoe with a view to the vindi- 
caldon of the attributes, particularly of the 
hoUneM and iuetioe, of God, in establishing 
the present order of things, in which evil, morfu 


6978 

^ — Hi* flliuiitnsOcm *pr tbeas mioio. 

•eopti toii^auoiii^ their objeotttee by light brtmghL 
scconiing to the of Ueein. Broaner, by priimi from 


raverln w iwliihed soilaoe of the oiiole shall not 
oe oiapUoed by oblique illumination. The olamp is at- 
taehed to an arm from aring about tlio brass upilght, and 
bean upon the oiroular guard outalde the circle proper 
The tangent acrew is contrived so as to eliminate dead 
motion. The arm carrytim the clamp is balanced by an- 
other bearing a amall flnalng microscope. Theodolitea 
are made upon manifold models ; but the one figured In 
preoeding column is a good example of a modem first- 
class instrament. 

as wen M physical, lar^iy exists. The word in theodolite-magnetometer (thf-od' 9 -lit-mag- 
ras used by LalbiUts hi a ssriss of essays in ne-tom'e-t6r), n. An instrument employed as 

a declinometer to measure variations in decli- 
nation, 
tions 


this sense was used by Lsibnlts in a ssriss of esiaya in 
which he maintained that metaphysioal evil Is necessary 
to moral beings, that physical evil is a means of a greater 
good, and that moral svu was permitted ^ Qod as neoes- 


a, and as a magnetometer in determine- ^ 

lanrloths bNtiKiasibls woriiCas a~sbt-oiftomoi»llp^, j i v ry v ^ i *hLi*^ 

wtuoh it htoreases by oontrast. thoodoUtic ( th5-od-^-lit'ik), a. [< tf^dohte + 


The seoond (part of the work] wUl . . . be speoulative, -io.] 
anda^oontaina newtAMN^, and what will perhaps ap- by moans of a theodolite. Imp. Jhet. 

pear to many a new basis of morals. ^ . . ^ 

Oderidge, To ^ 


Of or pertaining to a theodolite ; made 
, ans of a theodolite. Imp. Ihci. 

Sir Gso^e Beaumont (If emorlals of (the-o^6'gian), a. and ». [< 

[Ooleorton 1. 46 ). dosiuSt K Gr. Beodootof, a man’s name (nt. * gift 

i'e-llt). n. rPormerlvtt««fe. ««?• ,+ 

-an.] I. a. Pertaining to any one named Theo- 


thsodolite (thf-od'^llt), n. rPormerly theode- 
lite; somettmes theodelet; Q. l>an. theodoUt; ss 
F. tModcUte m Sp. teodoUta ss It. teodoHto (all < 
S.); < Nil. *1heoaoUtu8t first in the form theode- 
Him (L, Bigges, ^^Pantometria,” 1571), defined 
as *^a circle divided in 360 grades or degrees, 
or a semicircle parted in 180 portions”; origin 
unknown. The word has a Or. semblance, but 
no obvious Gr. basis. It has been variously 


dosius, particularly to cither of the emperors 
Theodosius I. (379-895) and Theodosius H. 
(408 -450)..~Tlieodosian code. See cods. 

H. n. One of a body of Russian dissenters 
who purify by prayer all articles purchased 
from unbelievers ; so called from their founder, 
Theodosius, a Russian monk in the sixteenth 

explained: (a) < Gr. deoedm, see, + way, 4- v \ r/ rri. ^ * 

^.TfcBnpoth, even, plain; 


+ doXix^i long; (o) < Gr. 0eiv. run, + SoAtxd^y 


(d) <. Qf. OeaaBatf see {Sia, a seeing), + 
‘the 0 delitus^ or 


slave; (c) 


< Qr, OedfJoTof, a man’s name (lit. ^ (pven by (lod,* 

< 6t6Cf god, + dordf, verbal adj. of di66vai^ givo)j 
+ -iatt.] One of a party of anti-Trinitarians 
or Monarehians, f<»llower8 of Theodotus tho 
Tanner, of Byzantium, about A. D. 200, who 
taught that Olinst was a mere man. 


IX. fi. 1. A man sklUed in theology, espe^ 
cially (Christian theology; a divine. 

A TktUogiant from the school 

Of Cimbrldge on ihe Charles, was there ; 

Skilful alike with tongue ana pen. 

LonofmoWf Wayelde Inn, Prelude. 

The priest made by a sacred caste belongs to the casta 
that made him ; but the great Ikmloffian, though sprung 
out of one ('burch, belongs to all the Churches, supplies 
them with truth, learning, literature 

Contemporary Rev., LI. £ 10 . 
2, A ]m>fo8Hor of or writer on theology; any 
person versed in theology : as, tho lawyer was 

u very respectable tfteolo^n Canon 

111 the Rom Path. Ch.. a lecturer on theology anonoly 
Scripture who Is attached to a cathedral church, or other 
church bsviiig a large body of clergy. Also called thsol- 

, ,, [ssF.thdologi^ss 

Sp. leolomm ~ Pg. th^olcgho =: It. ieologlco^ < 
LL. thomogtcuH, < Gr, OeoMytKi^y of or pertain- 
ing to theology, < (/toXoy/a, theology: see theol- 
ogy.'] Same as theological. 

In those days the great war of theology which has al- 
ways divided Mew England was life, and every man was 
marked and niled as to his opinions, and the (Aeotopio lines 
passed even through the conjugal relation, which often, 
like everything else, had its (’alvlnlstlo and Ita Armtnian 
side. n n SU/uie, Oldtown, p. 68 . 

theological (ih6-;^-loj'i-kal), a. [< iheologio + 
-al.] 1. Pertaining to theology or divinity: as, 
Utoological criticism; a theological seminary. 

Solemn themes 

Of thedloffieal and grave import 

Coioper, Task, V. 662. 

2. Based upon the nature and will of God as 
revealed to man. 

It may be wond 6 r|d, perhaps, that in all this while no 


i. e. the 0 crossed out, a fanciful name imagined 
to have been gixen in view of the circle marked 

off In degrees by numerous diameters, giving was a mere _ 

the effect of a circle or “ 0 erased; with other (the- 9 -gon ik), a. [< iheogon^ 

eauttlly futile oopjecturofu m A reoent ex- Of or relating to theoKony. 

plananon makes it a corrupt form of altdade.] The theogonie and oosmtvonic notions of Homer and 
A surveying-instrument for measuring hori- Ueberw«g» Hist Philosophy (trans.X I. 24. 

zontal angles upon a graduated circle. It may theogonlBint (the-og^d-nizm), n. [< theogon-y 
also be prodded with a vertical olrQl& and if this Is not 4 . Theoffony.* Imp. Ihet. 

rery much smaller than the horisontai circle, the instru- nidf ^ n r< tknnaMx.n 4- 

mimtU<»lledu<i«<i.fm«>*. If HI. provided with, dell- taoogmst (to,;Og 9 -ni 8 t), n. Lt «»eo£^y -t- 

€. 1 . efaldliig level wid le In eveiy w»y convenient lor ae- -•*<. J One who js versed in theogony. Imp. Viet, 
trommiloal worit, it is called a uMvertai inttrument. A thCQgOny (th5-og'd-ni), ft. [=s P . thfy}gonte ss 
smal\ altazimuth with % ooiioontric magnetic compaiw is gp, teogonia ss Pg. 'iheogmta ss It. teogonia, < L. 


called a iwvtytfni’ tranrit. A theodolite in which the whole 
Inatrument, except the feet and their connection^ toms 
relaUvely to the lattm*, and can be clamped In different pu- 
sitkma, la called a reptnUng eirdf The inatrument shown 
in the figure foUovrs the system of tho United States Toast 
Surrey of attaining aimplloity of oonstructioii by adapta- 
tion to a single purpose —in this case to the measurement 
of borlaontM anglea only. This inatrament is low and con- 
sequently very sieady. Within the upright pillar is a trun- 
cated cone of steel, and upon tills and fitting to it turns 


_ ^ ‘the stan- 

>f ngbt and wrong to the will of Ood. 

BsntAam, Introol to Morals and Legislation, U. 18. 

Thetheologieal virtues [faith, hope, and charity] presup- 
pose a knowledge of the revealed nature of Oud as a con- 
dition of their exercise, while the moral virtues issue in 
snob a knowledge. Bitmf, Biot Theology, p. 797. 

Thfiologleal ommonlal Iaw. See lawK 
theolopoally (the-o-loj'i-kal-i), adv. In a the- 
ological manner ; according to the principles of 
theology; in respect to theology, 
theolonos (th5-(Hloj'ik8), n. [PI- theologie 
(see -^).] The essence of theology. [Rare.] 

What angela would those be who thus excel 
In theologies f could they sew as well ! 

Young, Love of Fam<H v. 874. 



tbeedolite, comtructed by Mninnor Wfuthorb of Parik 


the hoUofW brsM pillar carrying the telescope and micro- 
popes. 8 x^t llw an exoessiveW thin layer <4 oH the 

biM movable ttMi bears dlreo^ on the steel, end its 
weight to it oentered. The pressure is wlleved 
h9 u mnsa Plata of some elasticity fsstened to the moy- 
l^e mat over the axis and adjustable with screws It Is 


theogonia. < Gr. Utoyovia, a generation or gene- 
alogy of the gods, < dffif, god, + -yovfa, < yovoc, thoologlBe, tbeologlBer. Soe Iheologtze, (heolo- 
^neratioii : soe •gony.] That branch of non- 


l< theohg-y + -iat.] 

or origin of tho^deities; in a particiilar sense, Same as theolhgian.^ [Bare.] 
one of a class of poems which treat of the gen- lliere^bo dluers oonlectnres made by the Thedogiete, 
erution and descont of Uio gods: an, the ancient Wly^ rtouW doubter^, quertton vjrthw Am 
Greek theogony ot Hesiod. \ ^v'^ ’I 

B. [Eploanul m«n. the ovfl Oenlu. md th. good Cte- (tbS-'o-lwi'lun), ». CNL., < Or. fto- 

nips In ttie theogony of the Persian*. ^ ^ , htyeuiv (see def.), < fffcdf, god, + Aoywov, a place 

handor, Imag. Conv., Epicurus, Leontion, and Tcmlssa. for speaking, < Adyof, word, speech, < MyetVf 

speak, say.] A small upper stage or balcony 
in the soeno or sta^-structure of the ancient 
theater, on which the impersonators of divini- 
ties sometimes appeared, 
theologise (thf-oVo-jiz), v , ; pret. and pp. (ho- 
ologizedy ppr. theologizing. [=5 Sp. ieotogiea/r; 
as theolog-y + -tze.] I. trane. To render theo- 
logical. 

Rchool-divlnity was but Aristotle's philosophy ihede 
gUisd. Gtanvilte, rre-exlatence of Soula, iv. - (AolAaeiw) 

n. intrane. To theorize or s^oulate upon 
theological subjects ; engage in theological dis- 
cussion. 

The mind of the Church must meditate, rcfleot, reason, , 
pbUoBophlse, and (AcoAMfiss. 

“ ^ X Christ and Christianity, p. 49. 


In the hymns of the RIg-Veda we still have tho last 
chapter of the real Theftgtmy of the Aryan rapes. 

Mao: MuUer, Bel of lAiig., £d ser , p. 429. 

theol. An abbreviation: (a) of theological; (b) 
of theology. , 

theology flee theologue. [Colloq.] 
theologal (th$-ol>gai), n. r= F. thdokgia^ 
Sp. teoUigal = Pg. theologal. theological, a the- 
ologal, =r It. teologaky < Nli. ^theologaliSy < L. 
theotoguSy theologue: see theologue.'] Same as 
canon theologian (which see, under theologian). 
theologaster (the-ol'o-gas-t 6 r), n. [< L. thwl^ 
gus, a theologue, + dim. -aster.] A quack m 
theology; a shallow or pretended theologian. 
[Bare.] 

gaeter • yet, instead of 


This sorely distresses our thedoga — n 1 i 

humblinff himself under the weight of his own dnlnesa. Also spelled theologioe. 

he tuma aa is his way throughout, to Insult the Author of theologlzor (thf-ol'^^-adr), n. £< (heologiee + 
The Divine Legation 1 i -eri.] Gne who iheologizes : a theologian. 

.M.-.* Itli rart«f<ra.OnH«ver.lOc(wloBriB.^ttoii^t,A|^ Ato Bpelled ttdotojffew, ^are.] ^ 

thMlMato ». thMlogne (th6'<>-iog), *. _[AUo ^u>gj < P. 


Jsis, nkiok is tfi low as posMble, oonslsta of » ®en- 
tml pi^aiid tfam sems having screw-feet with hindlny- 
AolMNllSrgiisrdforthc 
fifom tho latfisrln tlur^ ^ — 

Mttoiodcirdois 


^ theologue nixd 

matf9.] ThVtlieological coipse of a student or 
novice preparing for th^riesl^od of the Ro- 

[< theology + -cfi.] 


iTiuuaiiiq xn»o ~ 

Can any sound Thedoger think that these great Fatoers 
-i«t *a 

The ancient tradition, Insisted on by heathen pHesU 
„d u but . ^ 

e-o-lfi'jian), a. and n. [sc P. 
Pr. (heok^n; as LL. ih^gia^ 


oTsoi 

Si 


be turned round alo^ 

I lUar micrometer, with 

polntings-snewprlii- 

Tholnitnimontls leveled by mj^ 

mtn There are four theolOgUa 

OMpgien 


theologue s Sp. 'tedUgo s Pg. (hrologo s ft. tea- 
logo tr G. (heolog « Sw. Ban. teolog, < L. iheo- 
logu^ < Ghr. OeoXA^. one who speaks of ^e gods 
(as Homer, Hesiod, Orpheus) or of the divine 
nature, in later use, eooles., a theologian, a di- 
vine ; prop, adi., speaking of God or of the ^s, 
< dedcy goo, + AiyetVy spei^: see -ology.] 1 . A 
theolo^an. [Now rare.] 

The oardlnals of Borne, which txe (hedogfm,9md trtenL 
and schoolmen, have a phrase of notable contempt and 
loom towards civil business. Raeon, Braise (ed* IfiST). 

2. A theological student. [Colloq.] 

[uenttyfiad 






strikliif examples cf inaoMoal tluKdogy In their 1 

work* Rdigiout ffenddy Aptff Ih 



thaologni 

theologus (tiif-or<>.gu8), 

[L. : see theolo4ju€»] 
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. pi. itteologi (-jl), 
A tiioologian. 


Th9ohffi who may have expoanUed laored legenda. 

Bneyc JBrU., VIII. 468. 

2. Same as canon theologum (which see, under 
fheologtan), 

fhdology (thf-or^ji). ». [< me. theolog%ey < 
OP. theologie^ P. thioiogte =: Pr. teologta s= 8p. 
teologia as Pg. theologia = It. tcologia as D. Q. 
theologte = Kw. Dan. teologty < LL. Uteologia^ < 
Gr. a speaking concerning God, < deo- 

Xdyof, speaking of Goa (see theologue)^ < 0t6(. 
gold, + /JyeiVt speak.J The science concerned 
with ascertaining, classifying, and systematise 
ing aU attainable truth concerning God and his 
relation to the universe ; the science of religion ; 
religious tnith scientifically stated. The anoient 
Greeks need the word to designate the history of their 

S de . early Chrletian writers applied it to the doctrine of 
e nature of Ood , Peter Abel^, la the twelfth century, 
first began to employ it to denote seientifle inatruotton con* 
earning God and the divine life. Theology differs from re> 
liglon as the science of any subject differs nom the subject* 
matter itself. Keligion in the broadeet aenae is a lift 
right affections and right oondnot toward God , theo 
a solentiflc knowledge of God and of the life which 
ence and allegiance toward him require Theology is dh 
vided, in reference to the souroea whence the knowledge la 
derived, into natural throloffy, which treats of Ood and di- 
vine things in BO far as their nature is disclosed through 
human oonsciousneaa, through the material creation, and 
throogh the moral oraer discernible in the course of his* 
tory apart from specific revelation, and revealed th^dogy^ 
which treats of the aame 8ahject*matter as made known 
in the aoriptures of the Old and the New I'eatament The 
former Is tbelstic merely . the latter is Christian, and in- 
olndes the doctrine of salvation by Christ, and of future 
rewards and pemishments. In reference to the ends sought 


hli gttrlbniei, tttdof ooryitlaitloiito 
mtodenf differfintpeMoiii, “ ^ 

_ at different Umeik 

«hw(li|itfo (thW4w'ik), «. 


See kta 

ogT, the leecning end pmotice Involved inme endeevor mli 
to defend by eclentlflc and phttoeophioal aignmenta one at <1 


Ion to hisL lalMa nn In 0UI 

•ksSsiffiftn! 

annM|^ un JUin, i, tv* a. 

[< •¥ 



what has been revealed In the 

ftHCfinTi *g""**^l turm for ^11 nr»«angtvi 

ledge of and hit relations to the uulverte^ having for tOffOpilftliy 


its^jMt the vindication of the roeU^.o* mwVkiioededw fhdophtline, iMphanXe. tfUphoine^ P. m 

«t God, to <^I^U 0 I 1 to WMUO pwioyvhjr. br ottftkeofaHia, leofania » G. OfophmtTi ML. 

iheophania, iheo/anUL < Gr. fieo^vem, Atofbia, 
< dt6(y god, 4- ^veadoit appear.] 1. A mani- 
festation of God or of gods to man by aotnal 
appearance. The term Is applied speotfloally to the 
appearance of God to the patnarohs in angeUe or hn- 
man form, and to Christ's nativity, baptfam, and aeoond 
coming. 

The Creatoi; alone truly is; tiieantverselsbatasabUme 
theophany, a visible manlfeetation of God. 

MUnum, Latin Christianity, vlU. 6. 
The Bureat means of obtaining a knowledge of the fHo* 
meric] gods, and of their will, was throogh their direot 
personal manifestation, in visible UmphanUt. 

0. P. iwAsr, i)«idn. m Christianity, p. 84. 

1 . A fightui^ against 

'—ical battled the tbeopmUuitliropic (the-^-fllHtn-throp'ik), a. 
A strife or battle [< <WWton<ftroj)-» + -to.] Of or l^rt^ing 
to theophilanthropism or the theophilanthro- 
pists; uniting love to God with love to man. 

*1116 theophilantkrwie ideas of the Society for the Plffn* 
slon of Uiefnl Knowledge. 


vestigallon of the gronnds and sonreesof suw knowledge 
in general and of the tmstwmthlnees of the Christian rev* 
elation in particular, and the ascertaining, formolatiiig. 
and systematizing of ali that is known respecting God and 
his relations to the universe, in inch form as to make 
manifest its scientific tmstworthiness. Hysteraatio the* 
ology presupposes oxegetloal, Biblical, and historical the* 
ology, anti is the baais of applied or practical theology 
SyeUmiatie or Speculative theolom . . comprehends 

Apologetics, Dt^iatics, Symbolics, rolemies, Kthioi, and 
Statlstif h. 8^/, t'hrist and Christianity, p 4. 

|- 0 Tn^^kist),». [< iheomach-y 4* 



tie, < fidxeodai^ %bt.] 
the gods, as the myihoio 
giants with the gods. — 2, 
among the gods. Oladstone. Juventus Mundi, 
vii. — 8. Opposition to the divine will. 

Luolus Sylla, and infinite other in smaller model, 
would have all men happy or unhappy as they were their 
friends or enemies, ann would give form to the world ao* 


CmUen^pcfory ffeo., XUX. 341 


olndes the doctrine of salvation by Christ and of future cording t4> their own humours, which is thatrnethromoeAy. tbiy ^ pbllawh'hv A pIgyn (thfi^d-fi-lan'thrfi-picm), 
rewards and pemishments. In reference to the ends sought Jkieon, Advancement of Learning, « Tx theorihilanthror}-^ 4* Ustn 1 Love to both 


prinoiplea of the divine life for the purpose of SGlentiflc 
and philosophical accuracy, and wakieal theology, which 
treats of the duUcs of the divine life for immetliate prao- 
tioal ends. Theology is further divided, according to suh* 

Jeot*matter and methods, into various branches, of which 
the principal are given below. 

Ac Theologu hath tened me ten score tymes, 

The more 1 mnse there*lnne the mistier it seemeth. 

P%en Plowman (B), x. 180. 

Theeiogy, what is it but the science of things divine? 

Hool^, Ecoles. Polity, llL 8. 

Theology, properly and directly, deals with notional ap* 
prehension ; religion with imaginative 

J. B. Newman, Oram, of Aasent, p 116 . 

Alogtioaltliedtoffy. see ooraticol-BlbUetl theology, 
that branch of theology which has for its object to se^ taff OH lKIItlC (thO-u-man tik), a 
forth the knowledges 0^ and the divine life as gatb* '* ^ “““ 

ered from a large study of the Bible, as opposed to a 


ioctrineg or tenetn of the 

. V i --x X* A\bo fheophtlanihrt^, 

4- fiavTtuiy divination.] Dmnation drawn from tbeophilanihrMdfft (the ' o-fi-lan ' thrp-pist), 
the resnonRes of oracles, or from the pre^ctious n. l< (bacphtlanihrojhg 1. One who 


soothsaying by inspiration of a j?od, < Oedc, god, theophilanthropists. 


of sibyls and others sujpposed to bo inspired im- 
mediately by some divinity, rtnp. Ihct, 
theomania (th§-^ma'm>fi), n. [NL., < Gr. Beo^ 
paviOf madness ^iised by God, inspiration, < 
god, + /mnia, madness : see manta.] Insan- 
ity in which the patient imamues himself to be 
the Deity, or fancies that the Deity dwells in 
him ; also, demonomania. 
theomaniac (thfi-^ma'ni-ak), n. 


practises or professes theophilanthropism.- 
2. One of a society formea at Paris in the 
period of the Directory, havit^ for its object 
the establishment of a new religion in place of 
Christianity, which had been abolishea by the 
Convention. The system of belief thus at- 
tempted to be established was pure deism, 
theophilanthropy (ths'^-fi-lan'thrd-pi), n. [< 


One who exhibits theomania. 

[< theomancy 


merely minute study of particular texts on the one hand, 
9 of philosophical methods on the other 


and to a mere use c 


— Pogmafelo theology, 

“ **i object a connects and scientific state* 


which has for its c 


, that department of theology 


l< theomania Qr. god, 4- love to man: see 

pjiilantnropyS\ Same as iJtoophilanthroptm. 

* 

(fheowaaf-) 4--<(j.j Pertaining to or having the tllMpWa (th«'6-fll), «, [< Gr. Be6u god, 4- 

characteristics of theomancy. love. Cf. Gr. dear to the gods.] 

White art, a thernmniio power, One who loves God. [Kare.] 

AlRietlons are the Proportion [portion] of the best Tkeo^ 
phUee, HoweU, Lett^ ii. 41. 


Haglo divine. 

Middleton and Rowley, World Tost at Tennia 



, before the fall, by which eternal life was promised theomOTPhiltti (thfi-d-mfir'fizm), ». Theomor- 




vatibn and eternal life are promised to man 
grace of God. Kloppenbnrg, profesaor of tt 
eker in the Netherlands (died 1652X origin) 


[< Gr. 
See the 


and it was perfected (1648) by John Koch (CkKsceiusX sue- 
r of Kloppenbnrg in the i ~ 


god, 4- pwoMyiaf mythology.] 
quotation. 

'Thus it has been with that which, following German ex* 

ample, ' * ‘ 

Bytha 

of theology and mytholo^, as t 
monly understood. Thecnogy 1 suppose to mean a sys- 
tem dealing with the knowledge of God and the nnseen 
world, mythology, a system conversant with the invea- 


esBor of Kloppenbnrg in the same chair. BeeCoeeeiaik 
— Fundaxncnlal theology, that branch of syatematic 
theology which vindicates man's knowledge of God by the 
Investigation of lU grounds and sources In general, and 
iff the trostworthiness.of the Christian revelation in par* 
tlcnlar, and which therefore includes both natural theol* 
ogy and the evidences of Olurlstlanity.—Geiievui the- 
ology. See G«n«Mi».^jEDetoirloal iheologjr, the sol* 
enoe of the history snd growth of Christian doctrines 

ologioil seminary of the German formed Church at 
ISercersburg tn Pennsylvania. It laid emphasis on the 


lions of man concemi^ them. 

Oladetone, Studies on Homer and the Homeric Age, II. 2. 

0eo- 

+ 


theism and pbiloRophy. 

nieoplbraata (the-o-frae'l^), n. [NL. (Lin- 
nePUR, 1737), < L. Theojfhrastwtf < Gr, Bed^oroc^ 
Theophrastus, a Greek philosopher (about 378- 
288 B. c. ).] A genus of plants, type of the tribe 
ThemfhraeteiB in the order Myrtinem* it Is char* 
aoterumd by a cylindrical corolla bearing on Ita baae five 
extrovae anthers and at many aeale-ahapM staminodes 
There are 8 speolea, all narivesof Hayti They are mootb 
ahmbi, with a robust erect trunk, and apreadlng apiny* 
toothed leavea crowded toward the top. The large white 
flowers are compactly cInaUqred 4n abort raoemea. Many 
■pedes once inolnded In this genus are now separated 
under the name Clav0a (Rula m Favoo, 17MX T. Jtm* 
steii is cultivated under glaaa for its handsome leaves ; in 
Baytl, where it is known as te petU eoeo, a bread Is pre- 


fm iU pounM^ 


incarnation as the center of theology, on development as 
the law of chnroh life, on the importance of the sacra* 
ments of baptism and the Lord's Sapper as divlndy ap* 
pointed means of grace, and on Cbriitian education of the 
youth of the church.--- MoiluilW&tgl MwcdOgy. Bee 
momtmental ~ Mortl theology, a phrase nearly eqniva* 
lent io moral pkUoiophy, denoting that branch of practi- 
cal theology which treats of ethics, or man's duties to bts 
fdlow-men. 

The sdenoe of Moral Theology, as It was at first called, 
and as it is still detimisted by the Roman Catholic di- 
vines, was undoubtedly constructed, to the full know- 
ledge of its authors, by taking principles of conduct from 


W. 

•»fe^.] In theol , one'wSo ibolds that God Buffered 
and was crucified in Christ’s paBsion. phtloiogi* 
cally the word may be made to include the Patrip)iaslans, 
who identified God the Fathw with God the Son, and 
therefore held that God the Father was oruolfled. It is in 
actual use, however, restricted to designate the Monophy* 
sites. Also Theopauian. 

The liturgical shibboleth of Hie Monophysites was 
**Ood crucified," which they tntroduoed into the Trisa 

gion : hence they are also called T’AsiMNisehffss. , ^ . ... .. 

Sehaf, Christ and Christianity, p. 61 t-y + 4o.] Given by inspiration of the Spirit 
theopagcbitlgm (thfi-a-pas'ld-tizm), n. [< of God. ^ ,**,,> 

insph^ of God, < Or. Arif, 


._Leo|toaBteg8 (thfi-^fraa'^fi). It, pi (NL. 
(H. gTl. Beichenbach, 18^), < Thepphraeta -f 
-6«B.] A tribe of gamopetalous plants, of the 
order Myrsinem, characterised hy the presence 
of staminodes on the base of the corolla, it in* 
elndet 6 genera of shruba or email treea, principally na- 
tlvee of tropM America, of which Theopkfai8a(m %paX 
Ckni^, and Jae^Ma are the chief two iperiea of tbie 
last-named ooouirlog within the Coifed Statia. 
tbeopBAllitie (the-op-nfis'tik), a. [< tkeppnewh 


the^pmehite 4* -tsm.] ‘The doctrine peculiar to 

the TheopaSOhiteS. we* \ vrr. ueotryevai vy, MtJueuirvu. vz vrvu, \ vnr. vmuft 

S^SemrftSTchurc”^ (thf 9-p»-th*t;jk), o. {< (heo- ^,+*jrMwfcin*p^,<irMto, Wh^ 

methods Of jnrisprudence for their oxmsionuidi^n* after paf^k^nc.] ^ or pertaming to ^vine inspiration ; the supematoral infiuenee 

aion. Maine, Ancient Law, p. 837. theopathy. 8ee the second quotation under fAd- of the Dmpe Spirit in quaUfving men tore* 

Mysttosltbeou^. 8eewys(ioai.-->Natiixmltlieoiofly. osopMst ceite and eommunieate revealed mfifau 

flUMviknqr [< Of. 6t6(,jmA, F. MWt. » 

4- -wddua, < ffdAwf, suffering: seenafkos.] lSmo» 0p» SofAe* \ It. riorho, a murieal inriranents 
tionexcitedbytheeoutemAatioDof God: piety, origin nnknowh.] A nmsieal inetmment of 
or asenseofpietf. [Bare.] tlmlote eUuMi,hamg two nedhff^ihem above 

The pleanuei and peini of tkeoyOUiy, . . . an tboM tly <ffler, f)m jgWWbMMdli^ 


modem phase of Proteslant evangeSi^ theology, 
dally aa found in the Kow Xngland C3ongregatioiial 
ehuzdiea. Aa an intellectnal movement It has much in 
common with the Broad Church movement in the CShttrob 
of Bnglaiid. In Its philoiopby the new theology partakes 
of Greek, the old theology of Latin Christian thought— 


plsaaorea and patna w^h the eonUiSmhcn id Ood end whi^ Were rimtohed OVer 



y^a^juA lihd wgw hmsing thib mooidmxiI* 
tMt Mom or ^MSn.pMona,’’ which wereoeep- 
er in ^tch, end ware played without being 
•Uqmd. The ^ ittnlng of the ■ferfnet variMl 

oonsww^Uyi u did the tlM end thi^ of the Inetrumaiit 
•• ft whole. Tlw theortK) was maoh need in the eeven* 
teeiith oentorrlorftocompiiiiiaente of ell klndi. end wee 
I Imeof^t oqnatitttfnl of the oroheetiw of the peri^ 
ftnr idtee were made orer into tbeorboe by the eddttton 
J ft eeoond neok. The eeeentiel differenoet Itotween the 
theorbo, the arohlute, and the ohlteiTone ai>peer to be 
•melL though their generel ebepe verled eonilderebly; 
end the netnee weire need more or lew Interohengeebly. 
Alto oftUed efiAara^i< 7 ft. or douMe-nwfted lute, 
floma that delight to toooh the itemer why Chord, 
The Cythron^ the Fandore, end the thsorbo etrlke. 

Dnutonf Polyolbloo, Iv. 861. 
flieorm (thd'$-rem), n. {[» F. tMorhne « Bp. 
teorema m Pg. tkeorbma as It, teorema be G. theo- 
rm, < L. iheikema s Gr. Be^pijwif a sight, specta* 
cle, a principle contemplated, a rule, theorem, < 
BeujpeiVt look a^ view, contemplate, < diupdc^ a 
BpMtator, < BtaaOaif see, view. Of. fheoiy.] 1. 
A universal demonstrable proposition. lu the 
ftrlet eeoee, a tAeMvm muet be true; it oeanot be lelf- 
evldent ; it muet be oapable of being rendered evident by 
neoeeeery reaeonlng and not by induction merely ; and it 
muet be a nnivereal, aot a paraoular propoeltion But a 
propoaitiou the pr<M of wntob ie exoeeaively eaey or In- 
volves no genuine diagiammatio reasoning is not usually 
called a theofvm. 

The schoolmen had framed a number of eubtUe and iu- 
trtoate asloms and fAeoreme, to eave the practice of the 
Choroh. Bacon, HupersUtion (ed. 1867). 

By my thcoremg, 

Which your polite and tereer gallants practise, 

I re^reiine the oourt, and dvlUse 
Their barbarous natures. 

Mattkigcr, Emperor of the East, L 2. 

8. In pbtm.f a demonstrable theoretical propo- 
sition. There la a traditional distinction between a 
jmMsm and a ihccrcm, to the effect that a problem is 
practical, while a ihoorem Is theqrettoaL Pappus, who 
xnskes this dlttlnotion, admits that it is not generally ob- 
served by the Creek geometers, and it has not been in 
general use exorot by editors and students of Euclid. It 
M recommended, however, by the circumstance that a 
Msorsin In the general and best sense is a universal propo- 
sition, and as such substantially a statement tliat some- 
thing is impossible, whUe the kind of proposition oslled in 
f eomeUty a pnMmn is a statement that something is pos- 
sible ; the fonner demands demonstration only, while the 
latter requires solution, or the discovery of both method 
and demonstration. 

1 hope that it may not be considered as unpardonable 
vanity or presumption on my part U, as my own taste has 
always led me to feel a greater Interest in methods than 
in result^ so it is by methods, rather than by any Ikeorenu 
which can besepantely quoted, that I desire and hope to 
w . « «r « "onutton. 


be remembered. 


Sir W, It. Ham 


Abbl*l tllMNni. the propoaltJon that if we have several 
functions whose derivatives oan be roots of the same al- 
gebraic equation having all Its ooefBclents rational fuuo- 
Uonaof one variable, we oan alwiwa express the sum of 
any number of sucli functions sa the sum of an algeliraic 
and a logarithmic function, provided we establish be- 
tween the variables of the functions In (mestion a certain 
number of algebraic relations named sHer Niels Henrik 
Abel who first published It in 1886.— Additlcm 

thaoNm, a formula for a function of a sum of variables, 
•uohaa 

•In (a + 6) » sta a 008 6 f cos a sin A. 

tllgoraili, a rale for the expansion of funo- 
tkms of nations, givro in 1800 by L. F. A. Arbogast 
(1788-1808)1— AzonllOld'l thftOPtm, one of a number of 
propodiiotts oonitltutliig the foundations of the theory 
of tmary oublos, given in 1849 by fL U. Aronhold (born 
1819X the founder of modern algebra.- BayM'8 tnao- 
rtm. the im^msition that the probability a cause Is 
eroai to w probi^tty that an observed event would 
fwow from it divided by the sum of the corresponding 
probabiUtiea for sU possible causes. This fallacioua^rule 
was given by Eev. Thomas Bayes hi 1768.— 
thtoiiiiL the proposition that in all moving systems^re 
la a tendency to motions of diorter period, and tl^ if 
there is a inAoieiit dlfferenoe In the pmods compared t^ 
tendenoy is a nuu^um : given by O. F. Beckew to 1886. 

ISliiOViQL the proposition that the center 
of a otools droumtoribed about a triangle is the oenter of 
gravity of the Mnters of the insoribed and escribed circles. 
— BfiWWF l tlliM8ll.one of a number of theorems re- 
l^hf fothe'IHttaf values of means of whole numb^. 
f ireu by A. fouver In 1880 One of these theorems Is that 
for n ■■ « dia average eum of the divlsore of b le 
!wmStt^|«te«r•aL (a)Thedootrlne^ttberelaUve 
nammiy M •» •nut to a number of 
M Umt number le laormeed towerd the proMIlity of It, or 
ItoralellntrfquftiicylnaUegperieuo^ Thlsfuwtoentol 

nio^, 1 k M(Mo qikOtitr ooMtant .long a itreain- 
ya+V+Igt-A: 

er*»<yP wJaiwiiwauaw-M)toim-»i«r^ 

quired 


6275 

'an ^ J. Lb F. Bertrand (born 1881)^— 

wopoeitton that the loci of the 

pototi^ a eufftoe for whlofi the cum on the one hand and 
fo^lflerence on the other of the geodetic distances of two 


leVlImtoa^n of a vartobre brtween two*roultfon8"Ti 
eonal to the product of the degrees of these eciuations 
a^ch WM shown by E. Baeout (1780-88) in 1779.- 
Mnab'l theoram. (o) The proposition that the princi- 
pal axes for any point of a rigid body are normals t<> 
tturee quadric surfaoes through tliat point confocal with 
the central eUtosoid ; given by J. P. M. Bluet (1780-186«) 
in 1811. (6) The generalised multiplication theorem of 
determinants <181».— Binomial theorom. Hee bitu)- 
mtol.— Bitoan*f ttieoruni, one of certain metrical theo- 
rems regarding interseotlons of conics demonstrated 
^ JT. Bitonf' 


tluMweni 

^ pre^rt BCjc CA' by Giovanni Csva to 


l678.-OhailM^ tlliOr«m, the proposition that of a 
untdimenstonal family of conics to a plane the number 
which satisfy a simple condition Is expressible to the form 
ofi 4 fiy, where a and B depend solely on the nature of the 
condition, while m Is we number of oonici of the family 
passing through an arbitrary point, and v is the number 
touched by an arMtrary line : given in 1864 by M. Cihasles 
(1798 - 18 m) withont proof —CUdraut's thtonuL the 
proposition that if the level surface of the earth Is an 
eUlptte spheroid symmetrical about the axis of rotation, 
then the compression or elliptiolty Is equal to the ratio 
of ^ the equatorial centrifugal force less the excess of 
polar over equatorial gravity to the mean gravity * given 
in 1743 by Alexis Claude Clairaat (1718-65X— Olap^- 
. .. .. Mon or a 


ron'i thuoram, the proposition that if a portti 

horizontal beam supported at three points A, B, 0 hM uni- 
form loails w, and w, on the parts AB and BO respectively, 

L « iv i«i '.— 'I' lengths of which are respectively f, and?,, and if 

1870.— BOilteinaam thaoram, the «, /a, y are the bending moments at tne throe points of 
proposition, proved by I. Boltamann to 18^ that the support, then 
of au the particles of a mixed gas will 


mean living force 
come to be the same 


-Boolfi'fi thaonm, the expansion 


♦ (» + *)-^(*)-B,(«>-l)g| I*- (» + A) + *' (*>j 
-B.(2‘.-I)4I U"'<» + ») + *"Wi 
+B.(a*-l)«| + + 

^ven l)y the eminent English mathematician George 
Boole (1816-64).— ^ur'i UlMrtm, the propodtfon that 
hellooids are deformable into surfaces of revolution : given 
to 1862 ^ the French mathematician d. E. E, Bour (1882- 
1866) — Brlanohon’fi ihaozam, the proposition that the 
lines joining opposite vertices of a hexsgouolroumsoribed 
about a conic meet in otic point given% C. /. Brianohon 
(born 1786, died after 1828) in 1806. It was the earliest 
plication of polar reolprocala.— Biulail*a thw or an i gtho 
proposition that If the roots of an algebraic equation are 
diminished first by one number and then by another, there 
cannot be more real roots whose values lie between those 
numbers than the number of changes of sign of the eo- 
eflicienta in passing from one to the other: given and 
demonstrated in 1811 by the French mathematioian Bn- 
dan.— Bttmiaiui'g themm, a formnla for developing 
one fnnoUoii in terms of another, by an application of 
Lagrange’s theen'em.— GAgnoli’l iheOTfim, in epAericai 
iriffon., the formula for the sine of half the spherioal ex- 
cets in terms of the sides, given by the Italian astrono- 
mer Andrea Osgnoli (1748-1816) — Oantor*! thdoron, 
the proposition that if for every value of « greater than a 
and leas than b the formula holds that limit (A«t sin ms 
-f Dm o(M me) a 0 ^ then also limit Am » 0 and limit Dm 
at 0 : given by G. Oautor in 1870 — Gamotl tlMOrfim. 

(a) The proposition that if the sides of a triangle ABO 
(inxMlaoed if necessary) cut a conic, AB in O' and 0", AO 
to B' and B", BO in A^and A", then AB' x AF' x BO' x 
BC" X OA' X OA" a CB' X CB" x BA' x BA” X AC x AC’. 

(b) The proposition that in the impact of Inelaatlo bodiea 
vis viva is always lost, (e) The proposition that to ex- 
pldsions vis viva is always gained. These theorems are 
all due to the eminent mathematician General L. N. II 
Carnot (1768-1828), who published (a) in 1808 and (6) and 
(e) to 1786. (d) Th^ropwdtion that the ratio of the max- 
imum mechanical effrot to the whole heat expended to an 
expansive engine is a function solely of the two temper- 
stores at which the heat Is received and emitted given 
to 1824 by Sadi Carnot (1790 -1832). often called Camet’e 
prfnc(p{e.— 0aM7*a tbaoreni, the proposition that If 
8, s 0, 8, « a S, « 0 are the equations of three ciroleA 
and if fi, (a are respectivdy the lengths of the com- 
mon tangents from contact to contact of the last two, the 
first ana last, and the first two, then the equation of a 
circle which touches all three circles is 


al, 4- 2 fid, 4 f,) + yf, » I (Will* -f ».<«»)• 

given by B P E (lapeyron (1799-1868); otherwise called 
the theorem of three tnomrnts.’—CIllUUMa^ tllMnnUB. 
Same as StnudtH (Azorewt.— OlaiudllS*! thtomil, the 

ra tion that the mean kinetic enernr of a eystem 
onary motion is equal to its virial* given rar B. 
J. E. Clausius (born 1822) in 1870 otherwise csiledT the 
theorem of the virial — Clebach’s thfioram, the propo- 
sition that a curve of tlie ntli order with Kn — 1) (A— 2) 
double points is capable of rational parameUno expression : 
given in 1866 by R. F. A Clebsch (1833-72) — (jfifford*fi 
thaoirtm, the proposition that any two lines to a plane 
meet to a point, that the three points so det^tnined by 
three lines taken two by two lie on a ciicle, that toe four 
ciroles So determined to four lines taken three by three 
meet to a point, that the five points so determined by 
five lines taken four by four lie on a circle, that the six 
ciroles so determined to six lines taken five by five meet 
to a point and so on indefinitely given in 1871 by W. K. 
Clifford (1846-79X— Ooriolls’a thaomin, toe kinemsti- 
cal proposition that the acceleration of a point relative to 
a rigid system is the resultant of the abimlute accelera- 
tion, the acceleration of attraction, and toe acceleration 
of compound centrifugal force . named from its author, G. 
G. Conolis (1792-1848).- OotaalAn tbMurem. Same as 
Ooiee't properUtc cf the ekreU (which see, under eirefsX— 
OolUomb'ii theoram, toe proposition that when a eon- 
dnotor is to electrical equilibrinm the whole of its elec- 
tricity la on the anrfaoe : given by C. A Coulomb (1786- 
1806)^— Orooehl'S theorem, the proposition that If 
denotes what (g, + «a + * * • + eiM)/ becomes when the 
eoefUolents of toe development are replaced by unity, and 
lff/»aiJ-fef + »J+« • • then 
Ko*i “ Ki 

K|i| +• * Ma 

Km—* •» + Km— a •*+••* KoCm— i «■ (m — 1) Km— i J 

given by L. Crocchl to 1880.— Oroftoii'e theoreitt, toe 
proposition that if L be the length of a plane convex con- 
tour, O its inclosed area, dw an element of ptone external 
to tots, and 0 toe rogle between two tangems from the 
point to which dw refers, then 

/(•-sto9)d«*iL*-irn: 

given by Morgan W. Orofton in 1868. Certain symbolic 
expanafons and a proposition to least Squares are also so 
termed — n niwia«w »i thoorom, the proposition that the 




r—™ that when a dynainloal 


given by John Casey in 1860 — OfttalUl'f thoorsm, the 
proposition that the only nntl minimal ruled surface Is the 

3 [uar«-toreaded ^rew-surface x s: a arc tan (y/r) . named 
ter E. c. Catalan (born 18H).— Oauohjr*! theormn. 
(a) The proposition that if a variable deacribes a closed 
contour in the plane of imaginary quantity, the argament 
of any syneotio function will in the process go through 
its whole cycle of values as many times as it has leros or 
roots within that contour. (6) The proposition tost if 
too order of a group Is divisible by a prime number, then 
it contains a group of the order of that prime. The 
extension of this— that If too order of a group li di- 
visible by a power of a prime, it contains a group whoae 
oideif is that power— is ^led Cauehif and Sf^w’e theorem, 
or slmp^ Sjftow'e theorem, because proved by the Norwe- 
gian L. %low in 1872. (o) The rule for the development 
of determinants scoordlng to binary products of a row 
and a column, (d) The false proposition that the sum of 
a convergent senes whose terms are all conttouous func- 
tions of a variable Is itself continuous (e) Certain other 
theorems are often referred to as Cauchy's vith or without 
further specifloatkin. All these prrooaltiona are due to 
the extraordinary French analyst, Baron A. L. Cauchy 
(1789-1867).- CaTendllli'i thMrtm, Ahe prop^tlon 
that if a untfurm spherical sheO exerts no attraction on 
an interior particle, the law of attraction Is that of the 
Inverse sqoare of the dUtonce ; given by Henry Caven- 
dish (1781- 1810).- Oaytoy*! thafiwm, too proposition 
that every matrix aatTsfles an algebraic eqiwilon of lU 
own order - also called the principal proposition q/ mo- 
trices given by the eminent Enguih mathematician Ar- 
thur Cayley.- Otiiro’a th«ora^ toe proportion that if 
the vertlcro A, B, U of one triangle lie restively on the 
i* WC. CA;, AVotj tmna 

triangle, which lideB out the sides of the first Mangle In 
the points A”, B”, C” respectively, and If S be the area of 
the ttnt triangle, S’ that of the second, then 
Cr. BA". AC" - AF' BC' CA" 

AR BO. OA S’* . . „ cc”. 

given by E. Cessro in 1886. It to an extension of Coral 
toeorein — Otval thfionoh toe proportion that If the 
straight lines oooneotliig a pTnt vrtth 
a triangle ABC meet the opposite aides h^. B, O’, t^ 
JiSdSf of Si isgmenti W x BA' x AC ii eqwd to 


bat every algehralc equation has a root : named from 
le Bond d Alembert (1717-88). See also JfAlem- 

■**- 


Mon that e 
Jean le B 

berVe prindpU, under ^netpis,— Dtndelln’S thAOrtm. 
the proposition that if a spnere be inscribed to a right 
cone so as to touch any plane, its point at contact vnth 
that plane to a focus and the intersection with that plane 
of the plane of toe circle of contact of sphere snd cone to 
a directrix of the section of the cone by toe first idaue * 
named from G. P. Dandelin (1794 -1847^ who gave It to 
1827 : but he is said to have been anticipated by Quetelet. 
The theorem tost the locus of a point on the tan^nt of a 
fixed oonio at s constant distance from the point of con- 
tact Is a stereocraphio projection of a spherical oonio to 
bv Dandelto — Daxhoux’a ttmoreim, toe proposition that 
If y to a function of x having superior and Inferior limita 
within a certain Interval of values of «, and if this toter^ 
val Is out up into partial Intervals lo, 1 14 - . . Is, to whito 
the largest values of y ore respectively M^ Mi, . . . AU, 
then IMI will tend toward a fixed limit aa toe num- 
ber of intervals is increased, without reference to toe 
mode of dtoseoGou * named from its author, J. G. Bar- 
boux.— De XoiTra’B t!iAor«iiL («) The proposition that 
(cos 0 \ i tin 0)0 m om n0+ i On n0: better called Be 
Moiwt'e formula, (b) Hame as Be Moixte'e property rtf the 
eirele (which see, under circle), (c) A oertaia ^i^tion 
to probabilities. All these are by Abraham De Molvre 
(1667-1764X— l)«aarfitM*k thAoron. to) The propo- 
•Ition that when a quadrilateral to inscribiMl to a conic 
every trantveraal meets the two pairs of opposite sides 
and the conic in three pairs of points in involution. 
(6) The proportion that lx two triangles ABC and A'S’Cr 
are so usoed that the three straight lines through omv 
responding verttoes meet in a potot, then also the three 
points of inteneoUon of corresponding sides (produced U 
necessary) lie to one straight line, and conversely. Both 
were dtooovcred by Qdnura Desargues (1698-1662 ).— Daa* 
oarfoi% thAOrilll. Same as Beecartee^e rule rtf tiqm 
(which sec, under rufoi).— JHopliaatai'a thAOXAm, the 
proposition that 00 sum of three squarea of Intsgers to a 
sum of two snob squares : given by a celebrated Greek arith- 
metloian, probably of the third century.— DAAter*l thAO- 
XABL toe broposttloii that to a plane triangle, where 6, e 
aretoro of tow aides, A the angle included between them, 
and 6 toe Inollnatlon of the bisector of this angle to toe 
aide oppoaite, 

tan 4 • J^tan |A; 
p — 0 
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wuned firom 0. Dottor, Iqr whom it wat cHren in X87a 
CorUIn ooroUarlw from this in rmmnl to the eUipae 
end hyperboU ere alio known es 2>0itor> 

Du Btymmid'S thdortm. the prc^poeltion that if 
/a it a funoiion of limited tarlatlon between a » A and 
a B B, and if n) it anoh a function that 4K«> <t)da 
(where b it any nninber between A and B) hat it# modulua 
leta than a fixed quantity independent of b and of il and 
that when n increatet indefinitely the Integral tende to- 
ward a fixed limit O tor all valuee of b between A and B, 
then y^/ou d(«> n>l« will tend uniformly to Gif (A + 0) if 
B>A,andtoG(/(A — 0)if B<A. named from the German 
mathematioian Panl du Bolt Beyniond. — Ihiplll't 
ram, the propuiition that throe famlliea of turfaoee cut- 
ting one another orthogonally cut along linei of curva- 
ture : given by Chariot Diipin (1784-1878l--->EfiniJdiair^ 
tiUNmni, the proposition that an electrified bo^ placed 
in an dectric field cannot be In atable equllibriom.~> 
BlMllfMii'B tlieorenL the propoaltion that when y in 
the algebralo equation p) « 0 It developed in powers 
of Ok the ooeificfentii. rodncra to their lowest tamiA have 
a finite namber of raotom in the denominatodr : given in 
1862 by F. O. M Eitcnstein tlMO- 

fm. (a) The proposition that at every point of a surface 
the raiUut of curvature p of a nmrmal section inclined at 
an angle 0 to one of the principal aeotSona It determined 
by the equation 

1/P B oof «(l/p») + ilnM(l/P.); 

to that in a tynclatUe surface pt and pt are the maximum 
and minimum radii of curvature, but in an anttclastic 
■urfaoe, where they fikve oppoaite aiinix tiiey are the two 
minima radii (6) The propoeiUon that in every polyhe- 
dron (but it it not true for one which enwraps the center 
nuMW than once) the number of edget Increased by two 
equals the sum of the numbers of faces and of aummlta. 
(e) One of a variety of theorems aometimea referred to 
as Bnlet'A with ot without further specification : as, the 
theorem that (wA/dae + v^lAyi)rJ{x, b nrJias, vV* , the 
theorem, relating to the circle, called by Euler and others 
ffmnutrieat thaorem; the theorem on the law of 
totmalion of the approximations to a continaed fraction ; 
the theorem of the % 4, 8, and 16 aquarea ; the theorem 
rdattng to the deomnpodtion of a nnmbw into tour posi- 
tive oobeib All the aDove(exoept that of Fermat)are duo 
to Leonhard Baler (1707 -88>— Bqonantlal tlMOrMlL 
Bee aagMmenttof.— FAgnano's thhoraBL a theorem given 
by Count O. G. dl Fagnano (1682-1760) m 1716, now gen- 
eralb qnoted under me following mnoh-restrlcted form: 
the differenoe of two elllptio arcs AA', aa\ whoae extremi- 
ties A and 0, A' and o' fmrm two oouplca of conjugate 
points, is equal to the difference of the oistancea from the 
oentcr of the carve to the uonnala passing through the 
extremities atone of the two arcs.— thoo- 
nok, the propoaltion that if a, 6, y are the angles the bi- 
sectors of the sides of a triangle make with those aides, 
tliencota-f-oot/3-f cotyB0,~FenilBt*Bth60r6tlL («) 
The proposition that if p la a prime an^ a la prime to 
p, then — 1 la divisible by p Thna, taking p *= 7 

and a B la we have 969929 dlvialUe by T/The fmlowing 
Is oommoniy referred to as Fermst'a tbemwmgeneraliaed : 
if e ta prime to n and An is the toUent of n, or namber of 
numbers as amall and prime to it^ then 1 is di- 
visible by m. This and the following are due to the won- 
derful g^oa of Pierre Fermat (1608-661 (6) One of a 
namber of arithmetical propositions which Fermat, owing 
to p re a so re of circnmstances, could only Jot down npon 
the margin of books or elsewhere, and the proofs of which 
remained unknown fmr the moat part during two centurim, 
and which are still only partially understood —especial- 
ly the following, called the kut thaorm mf Fermat, the 
equation + y** b cm, where n is an odd prime, has 
no aolutfon In integers, {e) The proposition that, if from 
the extremities A and B of the diameter of a circle lines 
AD and BB be 
drawn at right an- 
glea to the cUame- 
tnr, on the same 
aide of 1^ each 
equal to the 
straii^t line At or 
Blfrom Aor Bto 
the middle point - 
of the are of the ^ 

•mnldrole, and if 
throns^ anv point 
0 in the elroamferencs^ on either irfde of tiie diameter 
AB^ lines DCF, BCO be drawn from D and B to out AB 
(produced if uecessary) In F and O, then AG* -f BF* B AB* : 
Olfttngnlshed as Fermat a gaom^rieeU tkaoram. This la 
shown in the flgun by arcs from A aa a center through G 
and from B aa a center througli F meeting at H mi the 
drcle. (d) The proposition that li|^t travels along the 
qutoksat pidh.— Fbiurbnhh*! tlinmaB, the proposition 
that the Inaeribed and three escrlbedotrolef of any tri- 
angle all touch the circle through the mid-sidee; ^ven 
in 1822 by K. W. Feuerbach (18^84X The dr^ often 
eaUed the Fa%terhaeh or nma-pohie atrda, also passes 
through the feet of perpendiculars from the vertloea 
upon the opposite aides and through the points midway 
bmeen the orthocenter and the verUcea, Its oentsr bL 
sects the dietanee between the orthocenter and the cen- 
ter of the olroumacribed circle.— Foulard tiMONtt, 
the theorem that every rectilinear periodic moim is re- 
solvable into a series of simple harmonic mottons hav- 
ing perioda the aliquot parts of that of their resultant: 
named after the French mathematioian Baron J. K 
Fonrier (1768-1880).— FnndAinaiital tliMirtiiii of h]BO> 
teh, the proposition that every algebraic eguattoohas 
a rqo<» red or Imaginary.— Fniidamental tuooM of 
aarltmiietlo, the proposition that any lot of things the 
eonnt of wnioh in any order can be terminated is snob 
that the count In every order oan be termlnaUKi, and 
ends with the same number.— ChiJUao^ thomm, the 
prcpoeltlon that the area of a circle Is a mean propor- 
timw between the areas of two similar polygons one el^• 
onmscribed about the drcle and the other Is^pe^etrioal 
with It : given ^ Galileo OalUd (1664-164^— fikMuiglUl 
or Qmi§ tlliorom, a name for different theorems re- 
letiog to the curvature of suifacee, aapaoUHy fat the 
theorem that the measure of ourvatore of a surfsce de- 
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^ . j eidy on the expreasion of the squire of a linear 

dement in tems of tiFo parameters and their dlffarential 
ooefltolente.— CM^a mmm, the propodticn that in 
a spherical tvhmgle AB^dgEt-ai^ed at cTtf 8 is the leg 
opj^ta B, then cot B b cca 6 sin A : believed to have 
been eubstantiaUy given by an Arabian astronomer, JAbir 
Ibn Allah of Seville^ probably of the twdtth eentuiv.— 
OalMir'g tliaoroili»the proposition that two forms whose 
elements correspond one to one are projective : given by 
a F. Geisar in 1870.— GkOdbaoh’B thamm, the propo- 
dtion that evmy even namber is the sum of two mmes : 
named after C. Gddbach (1690-1764X by whom It is said 
to have been given — OraTua’s thaoimm, the proposi- 
tion that a pen etretebing a thread looeeiy tied round an 
elllpee will descrllie a oonfocal elUpee : not properly a 
theorem, bat an Immediate corollas from a theorem by 
Leibnlis, drawn by Dr. Gravee in 1841, and named after 
him as bis most important aohievoinent— Qraanl thao- 
rania. certain theorems of fundamental importance in 
the theory of attractions, discovered by George Green 

2 798-1841) They are analyUcal expreadons of the fact 
tat the aociimulatlon of any aubatanoe within a given 
region la the excess of what passes Inward throm^ Its 
boundary over that which passes outward.— OuuUll*! 
thaorams, two theorems expressing the superficies and 
solid contents of a solid of revolution ' named after a 
Swiss mathematician, Goldin (1677-1648); bat the theo- 
rems are ancient— Haiflmtto’f thaoram. the proposition 
that any ruled surface has normal to it aloug any genera- 
tor a hyperbolic paraboloid having for directrices of its 
generators three normals to the regains Um>ugh three 

e )inte of its given generate : given in 1882 by J. K. F. 

achette (17W-1884).— Hailbar*! tliaoireill, the loidcal 
proposition that if a gonna be divided into species In two 
ways, and each speciea in one mode of division is entirely 
contained under some spedea in the second mod^ then 
the oemverae also holds: given in 1829 by K. F. Hanber 
(1775-1851).— HannalMrin tbaoram. the propodtion 
that the necessary and anffldent condition that a minimal 
surface admitting a plane curve aa Its geodedo ihoold be 
algebraic, is thu tnis line should he the development 
of an algebralo curve : given In 1876 by L. Henneberg.— 
Hursdiul’B tliaoruin. (a) The development 

/.*«/l+/a + A)0-^+/(l-fA)0*-~H • • •. 


/•- ^ SLw 

Where the modulus of « is comprised betweeii E and Wi 
given by F, A. l^urent tlWd- 

tma, the proposition thst If the ddee w a ij^erleia tri- 
angle are very amall compared with the radlua of the 
sphere and a plane triangle be formed whoae aides sre 
proportional to those of the spberlosl trlsngle, them each 
angle of the plane triangle is veiw nearly equal to the 
coirespondlng angle of the spfaerfoal trlaiigle less one 
third of the spherical excess. This is near enough the 
truth for the pnrposea of geodesy: given by A. 11 Legendre 
(1762-1888).— Leibnitrg tbioim « prcpoettlon con- 
oeming the successive differentials of a prodnet : namely, 

d*) 

B (Dw -f Df»)'»ae 

is equal to the same after devdopinent of (Dm -I- Dv)« by 
the binomial theorem, where Dm denotes dllxemittation as 
if u were oonstonl^and Dv differentiation aa If v were con- 
stant— Meimu-DlrlOhlUt'ltheOKtnLa propositiun dis- 
covered by the German arithmetician F. G. Lejeune-Di- 
riohlet (1806 - 6ex to the effect that any irratiooal may be 
represented hy a fraction whose denominator m is a wnole 
number less than any given namber n with an error less 
than mn.— LSKUU’f tMorum, one of two propodtlona 
expressing relations between the sides and arudet of poly- 
gons: given in 1776 by A. J. Lexen^740-84>— IdilllUim 
thuomiL the proposition that if a, 6. c sre th^dea of a 
Sfh^oal triangle and B the spherical exoesA then 


tan*|BBtanKa-f-i 

xtanKo-8M) 


o)xtanKa4 b -a) 
' xtanK~a-|-8-f c); 
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given in 1820 by Rlr J. F. W Herschel (1792-1872)i (6) 
'rho propodtion that forced vibrations follow the period 
of the exciting cause.— HanE thuorum, the propodtion 
that the heipolhode has neither cusp nor inflection given 
by W Hess in 188(t and constituting an important correc- 
tion of notions previously current among mathematicians. 
Hee AsrpolAods.— BlDPOCntME tbUCOUm, the propod- 
tion that the area of a lane bounded by a semicircle and 
a qnadrantal ctroolar are curved the same way is equal 
to that of the isosceles right triangle whose hypotenuse 
joins the enspe of the lune: named from its discovoror, 
the great Qredc mathematician HlppooratiMi at Chios.— 
Ho lfl AtohE thAOmm, the proposition that if a rod moves 
in a plane so as to retnm to ita first position, and if A, B, 
G are any points fixed upon it, the distancm AB, BC, CA 
being denoted by <vo» b, and lx (Ai (Bh (C) are we areas 
described by A, B, C respectively, then 

«(A) + 6(B) + c(0)-*r«to; 

given by the Bev. Hamnet HoldItch (born 1800).— jTory*f 
Uiuorail. the proposition that the attraction of any horao- 
Mneons ellipsoid upon an external point is to the attrac- 
tion of the oonfocal ellipsoid pesdug through that point 
on the oorresponding point of the first ellipsoid, both at- 
traotlcms being resolved in the direction of any principal 
plans^ as the sections of the two ellipsoids made by this 
plane— and diis according to whatever fnnotlon of the 
distance the attrmotiona may vary.— JuoohlE fibforum. 
(a) The propodttoo that a fnucUon (having a finite uuro- 
DOT of vuuea) of a single variable cannot have more than 
two periods. (6) The propodtion that an eqnfllbrluro d- 
lipsold may have three uneqnal axes, (e) One of a variety 
of other propodtions reladng to the transfOTmation of 
Lairiaoe’s equation, to the partial determinante of an ad- 
junct system, to Iminite series whose exponents are con- 
tained in two quadratic forms, to Hamilton’s equations, to 
distance-correspondenoes for q^rlo snrfaoe% eta All 
are named from their mithor, X 0. J. Jacobi (1804 -51X 
— JoUAhtmiQuaE thfODun, the prmx>dUou that if a 
line of corvature be a juane carve, Its plane makes a con- 
stant angle with the tangent plane to the surface at any 
of the pmnts where It meets It ; given in 1846 by F. Jo- 
oohlmsthal (18ia-61X~* JordAnE thuorum, the propod- 
tion that functions of n dements which are alternating 
or symmetrical reUthrdy to some of them have fewer 
valnea than those which are not so; bat thb has excep- 
tions when n is smalL—LBfnjigeEfilieoVflli. (a)Arme 
tor devdqping in series the vsuteeoran implicit function 
known to differ but little from a given expUoit fnnotion . 
Uzmx I then 

(8) The pyopodtion that the order of a groiro Is dlvidble 
hr that of every group it oontalna: also cafled the 
damantal tkaoram qfaubrtitutiptu. Both by J. L. Lamuge 
(1786-1818)1— LunlMntElfiMO^^ (a) Tte propodtion 
that the focal sector of an eUipae is equal to 

•toix-i V<r+r^ -h c)/c^aiid dn r' 

r and rt being the focal radii of the extremitieik e the 
d a tlie semiaxis major. (8) A propodtion re- 
f the geooentric path of 


given by 8. A. J. LhaUier (1760-1840X— Ultlllg*! tlMO- 
r«m, an equation between the numbers of points, linea, 
surfaces, and spaces, the OTolods, and the perlphraxis of a 
figure in space: given in 1847 by J. B, Listing. Also called 
the canaua theorem.— LnurothE thuoruili, the^propod- 
tion that a Biemann’s surface may in eveir case he so oon- 
stmoted that there Shall be no oroes-lfnee except be- 
tween oonseouttve •heeta.-lIoOllntodk'u thucnmil, a 
very genOTsl expansion formula by E* MoClintock.— 
MucOltUaghE tnuomil, the proposition that a trian- 
gle being Inscribed in an ellipse, tno diameter of Its dr- 
cumsoribed circle Is eqnal to the product of the dllptie 
diameters parallel to the ddee divided by the prodnot 
of the axes* discovered by the Irish mathematician 
Janies MaoOnllagh (1800-47). and published in 1866.— 
lIudlAturiii uml BntlkmixldguE IhooruiiL the wopo- 
dtion that n fixed points and n— 1 flxed^eain one plane 
being given, the locus of the vertex of an f»-gon whose 
other vertices lie on the fixed lines while its sides past 
through the fixed points is a conic : given by CoUn l&ac- 
laurin and G. Braixenrldge in 1785.— llacilftilllnE MB- 
ml thaonm oonouniliiff enzYau, the proposition that 


eboid, and a flie semiaxis major. 
latlDg to the qq;iarent curvature of L 
a 001^ Both are named frem their oatho^J.B. Lambert 
(1728-7n— XBamf I tliomm, in tM paomatry, the 
propodtioa that along u line of ourvatore the variatton 
in the angle between the tangent plane to the sostooe and 
osouiMtig plane to the eurA is < 


the 


^ plane to the eurA is equal to the aailu 

between thetwoosouladngplaaee.— EiuidiBEIlMOfUBL 
the pfopoeltioti that evesy eUiptio are oaliDe SMfaasid 
by two nypertwllo uroA ana every hypoibOlio $reuy two 
tmfltto ares; given In 1766 1^ JdmC^ea a7l8-io).-~ 
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the system of n taiments in r, r', eta. then the sum of 
the reciprocals of the lines OB is equal to the tom of the 
reciprocals of the lines Or— XtClAlurlllE tbUOTUIIl, a 
formula of the differential caloulus, for the development 
of a function according to ascending powers of the vari- 
able ' named after the Scotch mathematioian CEUu Mao- 
laurln (1606-1746X It is an immediate corollary from lEy- 
lor’s theorem, and is written 

F»- FO-i-FOue + ir'0.»8 + • • • • 

lIulilfE thaoruilL the law of double refraction : given 
in 1810 by E. L, Mjdas (1775-1818X— llAlllllISlinE mo* 
rtm. Same aa SlpAofisnumn’s lAccfem (wbioh tee, bdowl 
— MmitonE thtOfum. 8ameas68ndA’«tA«srm(wbicli 
sea belowX— MatttMW StoWirtE tliMKUm, one ^cf 
sixty-four geometrical piopodUons given in 1746 by 
the philosopher Dugald Btewart's faUiOT a7l7-85X es- 
pecially that it three straight linss drawn from a wlat 
O are out by a fourth line in the points A, & C In o^ 
dor, then (OA)*BG ~ (OBFAC -f (0C)MB b ASTk’. CA.- 
MlaiblAitfE ihuortni, the nroj^tton that if a triangle 
^8 is out by a transversal u C, A, and B, the prodnot of 
the segments <M, BB, 80 is equal to the prodnet of the 
segments 8A, (iB, BC : given to the Greek geometer Mene- 
lauB, of the first century.— M6nBtier*g tbwenm, the 
proposition that the radius of cumture of sn oblique seo* 
Uon of a turface is equal to the radinaof curvature of the 
normal section mnlU^ied to the eostne at the IneUnallou 
to the normal : gfveq in 1776 by J* E. M. C. Msumdsr dU 
U Plsoe (1764-9lX-]fMlwli*8 oertein prop- 

oaltion In statioa.— MtqiiilE thummr^e propOiltWo 
that if five stoUght linea and five parabolas are so drawn 
in a yiaue that each of the latter Is tonehsd by tour of the 
former, and vice versa, then the fool of the pmbdlaaUe on a 
elrole : given by A. lUqneL— 
the propotlUoo that tt any setlea of Isolated Imagiuanr 
qnantltfee, u,, - - . On, mo*, be given, and a eoReqpMi6> 
Ing series of funMioiis, fo, f i, . . . eto., of the tonu 

ifm • Iph Am, mCi-Um)— **, 

a monodromlo funotkm/f oan always betouad huvfutler 
oritloal points •«, a,, • . • un, eto., and such that 

>k»A*+ !►*••• * • Am - f- 
Am beliig u funetion tor whieh Um I 

glv^G. If ltm.X«mer.--J|iattli 
that If in the pliwe of a oonte two Unv* v« wwwh huwhh 



the opiKMtfte bftM 

to * mm fNurh^ nut hiee being • ooiU«|^ 
rt^e to lie eaotlon ot the queimo^ ii e fu>3iig«te te^ 
(a)Tbeiitopoeltioiithet 
tt e qnednoiile to taooribed In a oonio, the pi^aot of the 
dlotoaoee of toy point on the cmrre from one pair of op- 
pOitte oldee to to the product of tu dlstanoei from en- 
other ouch pair in a oonetant ratio : 00 oaUed owioff to lU 
oonneotkm with tepno'e problem, (b) One of the two 
prcqioiltioiii that the tnffaoe of a oolid of revoliltlon la 
eqnol to the prodnot of the perimeter of the generating 
pDme iignre by the length or the path deaoribed by the 
center of gravity, and that the vofnme of auoh a aollid ia 
equal to the area ol the plane figure mnltlplled by the 
game length of path, Varlona other theorema contained 
in the oouecUon of the Oreek mathematician Pappna, of 
the third oentury, are lometimea called by hla name,— 
PfiXldO|dgrfilMomMk theorem which extenda only to a 
parttonUr quantity. — iMBil'a thaornm, the propoaltlon 
that the three interaeoilona of pain of oppoaite aftet of a 
beaigon Inacribed in a oonio lie on a atralgbt line * given 
bynatae Paaoal (IfiSS-dS) in IMa The hexamn itaelf ia 
called a PtuoaTi keooaffon or heataoran^ and the atralght 
line ia called a PoMol’a {Oie,~Plotx4*f thtorem. (a) 
The prqpoaition that eveiy fnnotton which In the whole 
plane of imaginary quantity except in p atralght lines ia 
uniform and oonUnuona^ is equal to the sum of p uniform 
funotlons, each of which has bat one such line, (b) A cer- 
tain proposition ooncernlng uniform functions connected 
by an algebralo relation.— Pohlke*i thbOirtiii, the prop- 
osition that any three limited straight lines drawn in a 
plane horn one point form an obliqne parallel proJecUon 
of h cyftem of three mthogonal ana equal axes : given by 
H.K.Pohlkelnl868. Also known as the/undomcntoleheo- 
firm q^oaxmcmctry.— PoliiO]l*l tbMM^ a rule for form- 
ing Intemla of a partial differential equation from two 
given integrala---ray]iOlllildtbgorfilli. Seepaipnomiai. 
— POBOdlft'gtllgortlll. (a) The proposition that if there 
be a dosM polygon Inscribed In a given conic and circum- 
scribed about another given conic, there ia an Infinity of 
auoh polyg ons (b) The propoeition that a quantity of the 
form B m cannot differ from au + fie by more than 

BtaaS«, where a ■ coa(C + t)/ooa« K fl » aln (C + «)/ooa* I*, 
«« 1(0-— di tone >tt/e> tan d. Both were given by (ien- 
eral 4. V. Ponoelet(l788-1877).— Ptoltmy*i morem, the 
mropoaiUon that if fonr points A. C, D lie on a circle 
in tnis cyclical order, then AB. CD -h AD. BC « AC. DB. : 
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tmmbivt at least as nnal] as j 


tlMTlOOll 


J ^J *®*??**^ ^ Mansion unproductive iaekne$\ and the latter inU) that which alms 
ttaudt’l at aocomplWng something (pntetuaU tetenet) and that 


tbioamil, ttie proposition that any Bernonlli number. Bn. 
is equal to an integer minna 

where a, fi, etc , are all the prime nnmbera one gioater 
than the double of divisors of n: given in 1840 by K G. 
C. von Standt (l7aB>l8e7).-Btei]ur's theorem, one of a 
large number of propoaitiona in geometry given t>y Jakob 
Stdner (1706-18e8X who nms probably the greateat geo- 
metrical genios that ever lived , but the nooesaities of 
life prevented the publication of by far the greater part 
of hla disooveries, nntil hta health waa shattered, and most 
of those that were printed (in 1826 and the following years) 
were given without proofs, and remained an enigma to 
mathematicians until 1802, whan Luigi Cremona demon- 
Btrated most of them.— 8ttrliSg*l tiworom, the prop- 
osition that 


given by Jamei Stirling <1606 -1770) — Btorm^ftlMOrem, 
a proposition in the meory of equations lor detenninlng 
the nnrober of real roots of an equation between given 
limits : given by the French mathematician J, C. F. Sturm 
(1808-fi6)tnl885.— Bylov^fitheorom. BeeCtoucA^stAeo- 
ivm (6), above.— 83 rlTagtor*S thaoxom. (a) An extenalon 
of Newton's rule on tlte limits of the roots of an algebralo 


fiH*then 

*** 

given by the great algebraist J. J. Sylvester (boru Iffild).- 
Tlllll«r*l tbiorail, a property of pfaffiaai^ 

• • tmtif • 


given by H. H. L. Tanner In 1870.— Ta3rlor*g tlMttraill, aa oAstnid logic (which see, under logic).—' 
a formula of moat extensive application in analysis, dla- aurfeeOQEOlqffy, phnoimp h y pvwpnmtiim i 
covered by Dr. Brook Taylor, and published by him in 1716. MO, eta 1^ the nouns. 

It la to the foUowlM effect . let « represent any Unction theoretically (tbd-6-r©t'i-kal-i), odv. In a the- 
whUeY« <rf th.TiAblequ«.tlt,», then «i7 oretiomannli; inOTbytheow; fromatheowt- 

ioal point of view; speculatively: opposed to 


which alma only at underatanutng its object, which la fAe- 
oretiaal soimoe. Thia distinction, which has descended to 
our times (but with praotloal science and art Joined t(«e- 
therX dlmlniahea In Importance as aoience advanoea, all 
the soienoee finding practical applicationa 
Weary with the pursuit of academical atndiea, he [Col- 
lins] no longer confined himself to the search of thcortU- 
cai knowledge, but commenced, the echolar ol humanity, 
to study nature in her works, and man in society. 

Langhomc, On CbUlns’s Ode, The Mamiers. 
2. Dealing with or making deductions from im- 
perfect theory, and not oorrectjiy indicating the 
real facts as presenting themselves in experi- 
ence . All the praoticid sohmoes that have been porsned 
with distineulsned succees proceed by deductions from 
hypotheses known not to be strtedy true. This Is the ana- 
Ij^ical method, of which modern civillaation is the fruit 
In some cases the hypotheses are so far from the truth that 
the results liave to receive oorreotiona. In auch cases the 
nnoorrected result is oslled (Aeoretloaf, the corrected re- 
sult proetioaf 

What logic was to the philosopher legislation was to 
the statesman and moralist, a practical, as the other waa 
a timroHoalt oasnUtry 

iStuMs, Medieval and Modern Hist, p 211. 

8. In Kantian terminology, having reference 
to what is or is not true, as opposed to praeti^ 
calf or having reference to what ought or may 
innocently be done or left undone. -nieoretAoal 
agiieiiltim arltlmia^ bhemlst^^ seethenonus.- 
TneorsMeal cognition, cognition either not in the im- 
perative mood or not leading to such an imperative; 
Knowledge of what the laws of nature prescribe or edmlt, 
not of what the law of consolenoe preecribes or permlte.- 
Thaoretioal g eo met ry , see peomeov.— T" — - 
IntaUaot. See intsUseC 1 — Tbsoretlcsl I 


given by the Egyptian Oreek mathematicisn of the second 
century, Olaudins Ptolemy — Poiseuz^ tboorom, the 
propotttion that a function of a complex variable which 
Is thoron^dily uniform and satisfies an algebraic equation 
whose coefficients are rational integral functions of the 
same variahla Is a rational function of that variable: 
named after V A. Pniseox (1820-86X by whom it was 
given in 18AL— PythagorcsB tliaorom, the Pythagorean 
proposition (which see^ under Pgthag<rtmn).—PiAcipro~ 
Old thoorsm, a theorem of geometry analoffous to an- 
other theorem, but relating to planes Instead of points, 
and vice versa, or In a plane to atralght lines instead of 
pointa, and vice versa. Thus, Paaoal • and Biianohon'a 
theorema are roeiproeal to one another.— BlbAUOOUr'fi 
tlisomil, given a paeudoapherical norfaoe of nnlt oarva- 
ture, if In every tangent plane a circle of unit radius be 
deconbed abont the point of contact aa center, these cir- 
cles will be orthogonal to a family of peeudoanherlcal 
surfaoea (ff unit radina belonging to a triple orthogonal 
eyatem of which the other two nunillea are envelops of 
raherea: given by A. Rlbauoour in 1870.— Blsnuum’s 
thsortm, a certain theorem rolativo to eerles of corre- 
sponding points —for example, that two projective aeries 
Of pointa lie upon oorvea or the same deficiency. In its 
generality the propoeition ia called the theorem of Itie- 
mann«MRoeh,aroiIiScmarm,Iloeh,andNdther Itwas 
first given by G. F. B. mernann (1826-67) in 1867, generally 
demonatrated by Booh in 186Q, and extended to surfaoea 

S r KOtber in 18^— BoBtrt'fi UlfiOrgllL <a) The pr^i- 
Uon that the geodesies Joining any point on a quadric 
snrfaoa to two umbilios make equal angles with Uie lines 

t; given, with various other 

' »Ue lines and.llues of 
■ 'The 


increment, as A, let u become u', then we shall have ti* 
duh d^u h* d*u A** , dtt A* , 

**'^<te’l cte* ‘ 1*2^ <!*••* 12*8 ^ dia* *1*2*8*4"^‘’‘* -• 


of curvature at t hat point: 
propoaitiona relating to the as^ptoUc lines and. line 
ourvatureofquadrioi^byMiohaellobertaliilgte. (6) 
proposition that if a point be taken on each of the edges 
of any tetrahedron anda spherebe doeoribed through each 
vertex and thepdnte aasnmed on the three adjacent edgea 
the four aphem will meet In a point: given by Samuel 
Boibertoln 1881.— BOdrlfUM^ tbeoram. the propoaltioa 
that 

Jf 4**, ^ * (••— 

(ii-m)Id»*-»*^ ^ ' ^<w-fm)ld«^"* 

BoPg^ thifiOPfillL the propoaltlon that between any two 
reuroots of an eqnatioa, ahrobraic or tranaceudental, If 
the derived equation la finite and oontlnnons in the 
Interval, It must vanish an odd number of gtreu 
In loapbff Iflehel BoUe(i662-i7i2>.-B(^«ric*i {lutmm, 
the pfopoaltliKi that the Enlerian nnmbera in Arabic no- 
tato eud alteniately with 1 and 6. 


ti^ Without reatrlotlon—Wallig’i tbooKUiii, the prop- tnaoratlcs (thd-o-ret'iks), ft. [PI. of fkeoretie 
oeftlon that (gee -<<»).] The speculative parts of a scienoe. 

»/2 - (2«/8*).(4V6‘X(«*/7*X(8«/9*X etc., onr Lord himaelf and his apoeties, aa reprefwnted 

naroeil after the discoverer, John Wallta (1616-ltOS).— to na In the New Testament, morals come before oontmn- 
Weleritrae8*ifaaditm8n^ theorem, the prop^^n plsthm. ethics before tAeoreties. K. B. ffitsoa. 

and n. [I. a , » F. tM- 
^ „ theorioo = It. teorieOf 

< mL. theoricHSt < Or. Beupuedg, of or pertaining 
to theory, < dewp/a, theoi^: see theory, U. %, 
Also theortek, Iheongue, < ME. theonkf theorikOf < 
OF. iheorique, F. (hdortqw =s Sp. teoriea ss Pg. 
ikeanca = It. toorico, < th^mca (so. are). < 
Gr. of or pertaining to theory: see L] 

I. a. Makii^ deductions from theory, especially 
from imper^ct theory; theorizing. Also lAeoiv 
cal. 

Tour courtier theonc la he that hath arrived to hla 
farthest, and doth now know the court rather by apeonla- 
tion than practioa B Joneon, Cyntliia’a Bevels, ii. 1. 
A man but young, 

Tet old ill Judgment ; theorio and practlo 
In all humanity 

Mamnger end Field, Fatal Dowry, U. 1. 
n. n. 1. Theory; speculation; that which 
is theoretical. 

The bookish thcortc, 

Wherein the toged consuls can j 


weiumraii s lunaamqnm uneorum, me propoainon pianon, euuoa omore weermee, 
♦hat every analytical function subject to an addition a nt 

theorem is either an aigobralc function, or an algebraic (liiie o. ai 

fuiictioa of an exponeutld, or an algebraic function of the ortQW s: op. te&rwOss Fg. 
Weierstraaaian fnnetion ^ given by Karl Welentrasa 
(born 1816).— Wsingartsn’s theorem. See BettCe theo- 
rem^ abova— Wilson’s themwm, the propoeition that if 
0 is a prime number, the continued product 1.2.8. . . 

( 0 — 1 ) moreased by 1 is divisible by p, and if not, not: 
alscovered b> Judge John Wilton (1741- SSX and published 
by Waring — Wrmmkl’s theorem, an expi^on for a 
function in a root of an equation.— Tvon-vlllaroeaa’s 
theorem, a general propoeition of dynamics, expressed 
* ' lUla 


by the fonui 




S(X*+Y»+Z,X 


where v Is the velocity, r the radius veotw of the jpolnt 
whole mass is m and its coordinates tc, y. t, while 
are the oomponents of the foioc./ibe force, and A the 
dlatanoe of two particles given in 1872 by A. J. F. Tvon- 
Yillaroean (1818-881 It much resembles the theorem 
of the virlal aSyn. See inference, 
theorem (ths^o-rem), v, i. [< theorem, n. 
reduce to or formulate as a theorem. 


ttmnm, the pr^Mthm that if four pointa of a rigid 
mtfywhB over fw fixed ■ii 


Maunhelf^ fu LM9 (whence long caUed 


waa reprinted in to- Theorematio. 


(hMiBaDiia uaper waa repnniea in am' 
\ It the sudoesSvemlitiplei of a nnm^ 


Malt M MBuemm* 

ehsMt'S Idunsl 

propoettioti that » ««« 

c kmess e d Ip ths Arahlo hotation are written 

■uoOMilve mulriplaa of a ^ to get the num^ri writ^ 

in^ of a eornem oimoid about lie ** 

^tha votatta pf & anohor^lng generated by the reveju- 

-■‘s-j-s-sS&r.eKSSs 

is a wnunatricil 
It oanuuon dW** <ff ****J2^5 

1 iltii #r hriae IhS totiant of Jt or nurntwr cc 


To 

.] 

To attempt theorising on such matters would profit lit- 
tle ; they are matters which refuse to be tAeorsmed and 
diagramed, which Logic ought to know that she cannot 
speak of. Car^, 

thBOrgnUbtiC (th€^9-re-mat'ik), a. [< Gr. 
pijfmrtKdi^ of or periainiug to a theorem, < 0e6» 

pfffia, a theorem: see theorem,'] Pertaini^ to . 

a theorem ; comprised in a theorem ; consisting scientido explanation of phenomena, 
of theorems : as, theoremaUc truth. Xbe 4 partie shal ben a tAaoKA to declare the moevynga 

theorematical (thd^o-re-mat'i-lqsl), a. [< the<h of the ostial bodies with the Msec. 
remaiio + -oZ. 1 Same as theoremaUo, Chaucer, Astrolabe Frol, 

thaoramfttist (the-f-rem'^ist), n, [< Gr. theoriC^ (the-or'ik), a, [< Gr. BeutpueSg, of or per- 
pifpa{T^\ a theorem, + -wf.] One who forms tainlng to nublio«iectacle8,rdffe«pud, or rddcai- 
theorema. ptxdv, the theorio fund (< Beupla, a viewing: see 

theoremic (ths-(i-rem'ik), a. [< theorem + -fc.] iheorff, Cf. tkeorio^).] Or or pertaining to 


Wherein the toged consuls can propose 
Aa maaterly as fie ; mere prattla without practice^ 

Is all his soldiership. 8fuUc., Othello, L 1. 24. 

An abstract of the theoridc and practick In the JEscula* 
plan art. B, Joneon, Tolpone, ii* 1. 

2. A treatise or part of a treatise containing 


public gpectaoles, etc.— TliMnlo fhnd, in Athmian 

theoratlc a. eind *. [= P- »*<«<>- ^ ^ .1 

ritiam, < NIj. < Or. 6eopvru(6!, of or tteniMlf (thS.or'l-kgl), a. [< Ikeorie^ + .«l.] 

f- • '* . . XI ^ puimA Afl imMireAl. 


pertaining to theory, < d«ap/o, theory: see fAc- 
ory.] I« G. Same as theoretieal. 

For, spite of bis fine tAeorstib positions, 

Ib^md is a science defies daftnlttona 

Borne, Fragment inscribed to 0. J. Fox. 


Same as 

I am sure wisdom hath peifeeted natorsl dlMKisition in 
yon, and given you notonly an excellent fAeorieordlsoonric, 
bat an actual reducing of thoee things into practiee whioh 
are better than you Aall find hera 

Bee, T. Adam, Woik% m., p. xlL 


H, a. Same as theoretics* 8, B, Hodgson, Theoretically; 

Time and Space, ^ 68. [^re.] spec^tively. 

thdoratloal (th$-^ret'i-l^l), a.^ [< tAeprcNc+ • • -j* -- — ^ — x*. 


He is very mnsloaU, both (Aeoriooity and practically, 
aid he had a sweet voyoa 

OTTov) US IMS wuuj »Y*v»» (Mcv TT Ji vviQ V Awbsiiij, Llvis (Wiltiaiu Bolder), 

oxdy, not with aocompUahing anything or pro- tlMftdGIl (thf-or'i-kon), n. [< Gr. dnjpocdv, 
daoinganything;pxir^8oientiflo;ipeettlanv0. neut. of Bnjpuc6c, of or pertaudng to p«bUo 


-ol.] 1. Ha^ 

Jv) as its eni 



tboofiooik 

spedtacloH: see iKeonc'^,'] In Athenian antiq,^ 
a public appropriation, including, besides ine 
mouevB for the conduct of public festivals and 
sacrinces, supplementary i<» the impositions 
(liturgies) on individuals for some of these pur- 
poses, a fund which was distributed at the rate 
of two obols per person per day to poor citizens, 
ostensiblv to pay for their seats in the theater 
or for other mdividual expenses at festivals* 
Also, in the plural form, theortca^ 

Before the end of the Peloponnesian War the festival* 
money {iheoricon) was abolished. Eneye BnLt Vn. OS. 

th60Xl<iaet, n. Same as theonc^. 
theorisation, theorise, etc. Beo tkeonzatwnt 
etc. 

theorist (the'o-rist), w. [< theor-y + -isf,] Chie 
who forms theories ; one given to theory and 
speculation; a speculatist. It is often used 
with the implication of a lacjc of practical ca- 
pacity. 

The greatest theorttU in matters of this nature . . have 
given the preferenc e to such a form of government as that 
which obtains in this kingdom. 

Addison, Freeholder, Na 51. 
Truths that the theorvtt could never reach. 

And observation taught me^ I would teach. 

Couptr, Progress of Error, L 11. 

That persona] ambition . . in which lurked a certain 

efficacy, that might solidify him from a Msorid into tlie 
champion of some praotioaole cause. 

Hawthorne, Seven Gables, xlL 

theorisation ^he^o-n-za'shon), n. [< iheortse 
+ -aMon.] The act or the product of theoriz- 
ing; the formation of a theory or theories; 
speculation. Also spelled theortsaUoH, 

The notorious iinperfoctton of the geological record 
ought to warn us against . . . hasty tKeenzaUotL 

Pop. 8ei Mo , Xn 117 

thoorise (the'o-riz), r. i. ; pret. and pp. theo- 
rised, ppr, theorising. [< theor-^ + To 

form a theory or theones ; form opinions solely 
by theory ;• speculate. Also spelled iheonse. 

The merest artisan needs to thearue, L e to think— to 
Uiink beforehand, to foresee , and that must be done by 
the aid of general principles by the knowledge of laws. 

J F Clarke, Self Culture, p. 188 

thaoriser (the'6-ri-z6r), n. [< theorise + -cr^.] 
A theorist. Also spelled thecriser. 

With the exception, in fact, of a few late absolutist 
theonaen in Germany, this is, perhape, the i^th of all 
others the roost harmoniously re echoed by eveiy philoso- 
pher of every school Sir W liamUUm 

theorizing (the^o-ri-zlug), n. [Verbal n. of 
theome, The act or process of forming a 
theory or tneories ; speculation. 

Whatever may be tliought of the general iheortHr^ ot 
the last two, it is clear that their method is not the pa- 
tiently inductive one of Garwln 

i»op Sei. Mo , XXXV 764. 

theorizing (the'p-ri-zmg), p. a. Hpeoulative. 

Gallatin had drifted further than his school mate from 
the tkearixi'ng tastes of bis youth. 

U. Adame, Albert Gallatin, p 619. 

theory (th6'o-ri), w. ; pi. theories (-nz). [Early 
mod. E. iheorte; < OF. fheorie^ F. th^ne = 8p. 
teoria = Pg. theona = It. teona s= D. G. theone 
rs 8w. Dan. teori, theory, < L. theona^KQr. dm- 
pia, a viewing, beholding, contemplation, spec- 
ulation, theoiy, < dfwpeiv, view, behold, < deopde^ 
spectator: see theorem.'] 1. Contemplation. 
Minsheu. 

The pens of men may sufficiently expatiate without 
these angularities of vlllany, for, as they Increase the 
hatred of vice in some, so do they enlarge the thwry of 
wickedness in ai. Mir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., vil 19. 

2. Perception or consideration of the relations 
of the parts of an ideal construction, which is 
supposed to render completely or in some mea- 
sure intelligible a fact or thing which it resem- 
bles or to which it is analogous ; also, the ideal 
construction itself. Thus, political soonomisU, In or- 
der to exi^n the phmnnnena of trade, suppoae two or 
three men, actuated by calculation of InteitMU alous, to be 
xdaeed on a desert island, or some otlier simple atnatlou. 
The perception of how sucii men would behave constitutes 
a theory which will explain some observed facta. In pre- 
cisely the Sams way, an engineer who has to build a ma- 
chine or a bridge Imagines a structure much more simple 
than that whlco he is to make, and from the cedoulaaoo 
of the forces and reastanoes of the idea structure, which 
is theory. Infers what will best combine economy with 
•treogth in the rea etracture 

The Queen confers her titles and decrees . . . 

Then, blesalng all * children of my care! 

To practice now from theory ri^lr ** 
c Pope, DoncUd, Iv, 580. 

They [the Bngliehl were much more perfect In the theory 
than in the practice of passive obedience 

Moetnilay, hte dames MaoklntoSb. 

3, An Intelligible conception or Account of how 
something has been brought About or sbouid be 
done. A theory, Is tUa aeiiae, will moat oommosly, 


im 

though not awayi, be of the nature of a lumotheOa; but 
with good wrttere a mere oonieoture is baldly dignlfted by 
the name of a theoty. Theory la often oppoaed to/ao^ aa 
having ita origin in the miod and not in oibaarvatlon. 

Conjaoturee and theoriee are the creatures of men, and 
will be found veo' unlike the oreatures of God. 

Jieid, Inquiry into Human Mind, L 1. 

Divine kindness to others is essentially kindness to my- 
self. This is no theory: It is the fact oonfirmed bv all ex- 
perience. Chanmng, Perfect Life, p. 89. 

The diatinotlon of Fact and Theory is only raative. 
Events and phenomena, considered as partioniars which 
rosy be oolUgated by Induction, are Pacts ; oonadered aa 
generalities arosdy obtaned by colligation of other Facts, 
they are Theonee 

Whewett, Philos. Induct. Sciences, I. p. xll 
For she was oramm'd with theoriee ont of books. 

Tennyeon, Princeai^ Conoluaon. 

4. Plau or system ; scheme; method. [Rare.] 

If they had been themselves to execute their own theory 
in this olmrch, they would have aeen, being nearer. 

Hooker, Ecclee. Polity, v. 29. 

6. In Math., a series of result^) belonging to 
one subject and going far toward giving a 
unitary and luminous view of that subject: 
as, the theory of functions. — 6. Bpecifloally, 
in Musir, the science of composition, as dis- 
tinguished from practice, the art of perform- 
ance.— Axiiphre*8 themry. an eleotrodynamio theoiy 
proposed by Andrd Marie Amptre, accoralng to which 
every molecule of a magnetic suostanoe is suppoeed to be 
traversed by a closed electric current. Before roagnetixa- 
tion the combined effect of theae currents Is aerb. but by 
the magnetiang prooeM they are supposed to be brought 
more or less fuUy into a parOlel posiUon ; their reaultout 
effect is then equi vaent to a aeries of pandlel ourrents tra- 
versing the exterior surface of the magnet in a plane per- 
pendicular to ita axis and in a certain deAnite direction, 
which when the south pole to turned toward the observer to 
that of the hands of a watch. These hypotbetioal ourrento 
are rated theAmpertoneurrento. This theory to based upon 
tlie close anaon between a sotenoid travor^ by an elec- 
tric current ana a magnet (See eoUnoid.) Ampbre con- 
ceived that the magnetic acGon of the earth is the result of 
currents circulating within i^ or at its surface, from east 
to west, in planes panllel to the magnetic eqoator.— Antt- 
phloglatle theory. Beoantiphiopuhe —Atomic theory. 
Seeatoinfe. — AntomAtle theo:^. Rame as aufotnolitm,^ 
— Binmry theory of saltg. See Mnarp.— Brnnonlan 
theory. See Brunonian — Oamot’S theory • the theorv 
that lieat la an indestruoiible aubstanoe which does work 
by a fai of its temperatore, as water does work bv descend- 
ing from one level to anothei. See Carnots prtnetple, under 
OeUoroaiiilArtheory. SeeeOl.— OontACt 
theory of electricity. Bee «toefrio>fv.— Oorpnaoiilar 
theory. 8eel(gMi,i.—l>Altoiiiaa Atomic theori. See 
Daltonian.— DertvAtive, dsmiAinlo, eooentric theory. 
Bee the adfectivea.— SleotioiiiiQn^o theory of 
seeltgAfi, i.--Sroiioii,*jerni, orotlAii theory. Bee 
the qualifying worda.— Ooviniineiital theory of the 
Atonement Bee atonement, 8 (o) — LnnAT, meohtni- 
OAl, mosAlo, mythlOAl theory. See the adi^ives.— 
NAtnriaietlo theory. BeemptAtoalrAeof]/— Vewtoni- 
an theory of light 8ee%AD,i.-~Orgiuiio,natoiiic, 
poriferAn,reflezLretrllmitot^^ Bee the quali- 
fying worda— gAttiftetton thocffy or the atonement 
Seeatonemefg,8(a)^— theory. BeefOartom.— Bab- 
limattcm theory. Bee M^ifnatton.— The how-wow and 
i^h-poOh theoriee of Iingnage. Bee lanyuoffe.-^ 
Theory of CAtAolirinm or oAtaitipphee. Beeeotaerpm. 
—Theory of wiioee. see — Theoryof oog- 
nitioiL oideviloinngnt, of divlsorf, of tmimdem, of 
eqnattons, of ezehangei, of fkoritiee, of fnrms, of 

Theoirofipilduorii^na. SeeorMtfton.— Undnla- 
torytne^ of light Se^Mi,i*~Toiing-Selmholtf 
theo^of oolor. See eotor.»Syn. 1 Theory, ffyvotheeit, 
Sbemation. (SeedetS.) AMeufatton Islargdvthe work 
of the imaglaatioii, befog often no more than the raising 
of posabilftlea with Ittue reference to faota ; hence Uie 
word is often used contemptnouay. 
tlieosopll (thd'^sof), n. [s F. tHUonophe ae 6p. 
tedffoto, < ML. theokphus, a tbeologian, < LUr. 
(ecci.) Bt6ao^, wise In things ooncjeming God, 

< dt6^, god, + eoktt wise. Cf. theosophy,] A 
theoso^ist. 

Within the Christian eeifod we miw number among the 
Theoeophe Nao-Platoiiton^ Ae. CtoitMers'f ifn^.,IX. 400. 

theosopher (tbf^s^(i-fer), n. [< theosoph-y -f 
-^1.] A theosbphist. 

Have an extraordinary care atoo of the late Theoeophm, 
that teach men to climbe to Heaven anon a ladder of lying 
flgmenta. Jf. Ward, Simple CoUer, p. 18. 

The ascetic, celibate lAeoicyiAer. Jmnpa^, Hypatia, xxll 
theoeophic (t}i&-9-eof'ik), a, [< theospph-y -b 
Ac.] Bamo as theosophioal. 
theosophical (thS-^on-k^), a. iii^msophic 
•f -a/. I Of or iiertaining to theosophy orrhe- 
osophists. 

A theoeophiedt ayatem miqr Mao be paothetotlc. in ten- 
dency if not in intention ; bnt Uie transcendent character 
of ita Godhead deffnlta/ dtotihgulsbet it ftroro the ipecn- 
lative philosophlea whtoh might otherwise seem to fell 
Qoder t^ same definition. Brwyp. Hrft., XXIU. m. 

Arom the end of the year 1788 to the bsginBiog of the 
yeer 1788 there extoted a socte^entotled^eirWiffiilto- 
eal Boolety. iMtitated for the Fnrpoae of premotltig the 
Heavenly Iwetrtnes of the New JenuMlem, ny tniaglatfiiia 
prIiiMiff, sadpohltoliliii the Theotofioalwiitliiii of ^ 
Hononnhlt SMsaal Swedenboif.** 


thoOBOpUOiUF dUh, In A 

theosophic tnaamer : townm, or mm tho poiUit 
of view of, tilieo8ophy» 

The oomtittnee behag viewed aa htotoiy or as i 
oordlig as the inteqiireter is ikmtBhteeMyjx < 


r.A. 


tlwOMphlim (thfoi'f-flsm), n. r< 

+ •im.'i Theoiopbioal tonata or mlief. 


Many traeea of ths spirit of Theeeopktem may bo found 
irou^ the whole history of philosophy; In which ne- 
at than fanatical ati^ 


throum 
thing I 
pretenaons to 


thing to more frequent 

^ Divine tUnmlnatlon. 


and hypcK^tood 
Hist. PIiUoioi»by,ix. 8. 


tlieosopllist (thf-os'^-fist), n, [< thmmpkry 4- 
Ast,] One who profeBses to poasees divine il* 
lumlnation; a believer in theosophy. 

I have observed generally of ohymists and t 
as of severa other men more palpably 
thoughts are carried much to astrology. 

Dr H. More, A Brief Dtocouree of Enthusiasm, av. 

TheoeophUt [to] a name which has been given, though 
not with any very deAnite meaning, to that class of mys- 
tloa raigions thinkers and wrltera who Mm at diimlaylim, 
or believe themaelvea to possess, a knowledge cu the dto 
viniQr and his works by supematora inspiration. In this 
thw differ from the mystics, who have been styled theo- 
paUietio, whose object is pueiveAy to recover the sup- 
posed communication of the divinity and ^patlate on the 
reaulte. The best-known names at this day of the theo- 
sophic order are those of Jacob BOhmeb Madame Guyon, 
Bwedenbo(g,and8ant-Martlii. 8obelllnffandothari,who 
regarded the foundation of their metaphysiea tenets as 
resting on divine Intuition, have been oaled MsescipMfto, 
but with less exactness, 

Bmnde and Con, Diet. BoL, Lit,, and Art 

theosophifftical (thf^s-a-fls'ti-kjd), a. [< the- 
osophisi + Ae-al.] Theosophioal. 
theosophiza (th|-os'^fIz), f. ; pret. and pp. 
iheosophised, ppr. thkeophising. [< theo$o^-y 
+ To treat of or practise theosophy, 

theosophy (thd-os'^-fi), n. [s F. thdosopMc^ < 
LGr. OeotM^a, knowled^ of things divine, wis- 
dom concerning God, ? Oedoo^oQ^ wise to things 
concerning Gem: nee tfieoeooh.l Knowled^ 
of thin^ divine ; a philosophy baseil upon a 
claim of special insight into the divine nature, 
or a special divine revelation, it differs from most 


-- Iget 

God, directly obtained, through mirltua Intercommunion, 
and proceeds therefrom to a study and explanation of phe- 
nomena. 

But Xenemhanes hli theoe^y, or divine philosophy, to 
most fully aeolared by Bimpnolus. 

Cudworth, Intollectna Bystem, p. 877. 

Theoeqphy to distinguished from mysticism, speculative 


theology, and other forms of philosophy and tbeolo», to 
' chit bean a oertanresemDlanoe,bylts claims of du^ 


which 


divine inspiration, immediate divine revelation, and Ita 
want, more or less conqdcuous, of diaeotlca eapoMtion. 


pa of Nettesheim, lOracetonaXor vtolon (Bwedenborg. Mint 
Martin), or rapt oontemplatlon (Jacob Beebme, Oettimger). 

Sehaf-Hmog, Kneyo., p. 884& 
The philosophies or theoeopkiee that close the record of 
Greek speculation. B Caird, Philoa of Kant, p. 17. 

It to obaraoterlstlo of iheoeophy that it starts with an es- 
gittUon of the Divine essMoe, and endaavom to ded^ 

the 


phenomena universe from the May of foroea within 
Divine nature itself. Bneye, Brit., XXIIL 278. 


Theoetmhy to but a reomdesoenoe of a belief widdy pro- 
otolmed In the twafth century, and had to to some form 
by many barbaric trtbea. Amer. Joar. Poyohol , 1. 548L 

tbestachnic (thd-^tek'nik), a. [< theotechn-y 
4- -to.] Gf or pertaining to the action or inter* 
vention of the gods; operated or carried on by 
or as by the gods* 

Artog mau’a thetMade devioea. 

PUud Bmyth, Pyramid, p. 6. 
The theoteeknte maohineiy of the ntad. 


tbeotschxiy (thd'^tek-ni), n. [< Gr. god, 
4- rixwi, art: see iechMe,] In UU, the scheme 
of divine intervention; the art or method of 
introducing gods and goddesses into a poetical 
composition. 

The peraonages of the Homeric TIeotoeftng, under whfoh 
name 1 include the wbrne of the aupematund hetoga, of 
whatever raok, totrodueed Into Oie Poeme 

QMeitone, Juvaotua Mvndl, vIL 

thsothscs (ths-^thd^k#)* a. [NL., < Gr. Bede, 
god, 4- receptacle.} In the Sm, Oath, 
Ch,, same as monstrance. [Bare.l 

ThsotOOOS (th?-ot'^-ko8), n, [< LGr* Beordme, 
bearing God, mother of God, < Gt. BtdQjgo^ 4- 
rkruvf ttittlVf bring forth* e^nder*] The mo- 
ther of CM; a tiue of the vii^ Mary. Aim 
Theotokos,, 

Muiowft A Kiddle Knglish variant of tkesd. 

SStf.aOe, A Kiddle ^lisb form of Iksfs. 

AMlddlel^iihfomof 

thereout, Ohamcer, 

tkonijpdftf^ A Middle HimMth iom <tf 
Omigan, autmr. 



SSwpmb (tlier<^p1l'0i0}, n, [KL., < Or* ^- 
pmtikw^ eure : eee neroMuHo,} Tbermutioe. 
numpfOtM (the^Mft'tS), «. pi. [NU, < Gr. 
^tpamvri^f an attendant, a servant: see tkera- 

« ' ] Aoeordinff to ancient tradition, a mjrs- 
asoetio Jewish sect in Ggypt, of the first 
eentnry. 

tlimpantlc (ther-f^pflHilc), a. and n. [s F. 
tMra^Uque as Sp. torapfyttico ss Pff. t^ajpetr- 
Meo alt. t&rapwHhfKh^h, cimng, 

heali]^ (fern. so. arg). < Gr. Bepa- 

irtvTUb^ (fern, flepairtfvr/w^, the art of medieine), 
< BtpaKttrriK^ one who waits on another, an atten* 
dant, < BepatrebetVf wait on, attend, serve, cure, 
< Btpamjg^ an attendant, servant.] I, a. Cura- 
tive; pertaining to the healing art: conoemed 
in diseovering and applying remedies for dis- 
eases. Also tkerapeuUeal. 

TktrapwUek or curstiTe physiok we term that which 
reatorethtbe patient unto eani^, and takethawaydiseaaee 
aotoally affeotiog. 8ifr T. Broums, Yalg. Err., Iv. la 
All his profeeaion would allows him to be an excellent 
anatomist; but 1 never heard any that admired hts thsra- 
jWMtigiM way. Aubrey, Lives (William Harvey). 

n. ». [cop.] One of the Therapoutm. Pn- 
deaua. 

therajpenties (ther-^pfi'tiks), n. rpl. of tkera- 
peuHe (see -ics).] That part of meoicine which 
relates to the composition, the application, 
and the modes of operation of the remedies 
for diseases, it not only inolndes the administration 
of medlcinea properly so called, but also hygiene and die- 
tetics, or the mlloatlon of diet and atmospheric and other 
non medicinal Inflnonoea to the preservation or recovery 
of health. 

therapeutically (tber-a-pu'ti-kal-i), adr. In a 
therat^utic manner; m respect to curative 
qualiiies ; from the point of view of therapeu- 
tics. 

therapeutist (ther-i^pu'tist), n. [< fherapeu- 
f(ms) + -igf,] One who is versed in the theory 
or practice of therapeutics. Also therapist 
theraphoee (therV^^)) [^ th&a- 

phose (NL. Theraphosaj neut. pi.), appar. < Gr. 
mjp6/^(iv^ a dim. of Bripiov, a wild beast.] I. 
ft. One of a division of spiders instituted by 
Wslckenaer, containing large quadripulraonary 
spiders which lurk in holes, as the mygahds and 
the trap-door spiders; any latebricole spider 
(see Latebrieolte). This division coirespondi to the 

f snns Jfppole in a former broad sense, and to the modem 
ettapneumona (which seeX 

IL a. Noting a spider of the group above de- 
fined. 

tharapiit (ther'a-pist), «. [< therajhu + -f«f.] 
Bame as therapeutist Medical Neirs^xulX. 510. 
tharapod (ther'fi-pod), a. and n. An erroneous 
form of theropod. 

Tharapon (ther'Mon), n. JTNL, (Cuvier and 
Valenciennes, 1629), < Gr. Bipdiruv, an atten- 
dant, servant.] The typical genus of the fam- 
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Goth, ihar (tor the expected *«Wr), there, in that 
place ; orig. a locative form (nearly like the dat. 
and mstr. fmn, sipg. ihSre) of the pronominal 
stem .^pearing in f^c, that, etc., also in 
fAen, etc Of. here^, where; 8kt. tarhi, then, 
harhif when. In con^. there is the adverb 
in its literal use, or, m therem, therefor, et<*., 
in a ouasi-pronorainal use, therein being < m 
that (se. place),’ thereby lieing * by that (sc. 
means),’ ete. There is tnerefore explained by 
some as really the dat. fern. smg. of the AS. def . 
art., but such use of a fern, form (instead of 
the expected neuter), in such a way, is unex- 
ampled^* and the explanation cannot apply to 
the similar elements here- and where- as used 


thimui 

, inter). [By ellipsis from eee ihne. 
here, go there.'] Used to express ; (a) r 


iMik were, go there.] Used to express: (c) Cer- 
tainty, confirmation, triunmh, dismay, etc. : as, 
there! what <iid 1 toll youf 
Lot them not triumph over me. Let them not eay In 
their heorto, STAeiv/ there ! ho would we have it 

Book qf Common Prayer, l*»alter, Ps. xxxv. 26. 
Why, there, there, there, there ^ a diamond gone, coat me 
two thousand duoau* Shak., M. of V., UL 1. S7. 

(6) Encouragement, direction, or setting on, 
Enter divers spirits, In shape of dugs and hounds^ and 
hunt them about, , . . 

Pros Fury, Fury 1 there. Tyrant, ikere ! hark ! 

Shak , Tempest, iv. 1. 267. 

(r) Consolation, coaxing, or quieting, as in 



What wol ye dine’ I wol go f 

Chauoer, Summoner s Tale, L 120. 


liike xxlv. 4. 

2. Near that place; in that neighborhood. 

He frayned, as he ferde, at frokes that he met, 

If thay hade herde any kaii» of a knyst grene, 

In any grounde thar-abaute, of the grene chapel. 

Sir Oateayne and the Green Knight (E £ T. 8.), L 708. 

8, Near that number, quantity, de^o, or time; 
as, a dozen or thereabout; two gallons or Otere- 
about In this and the last sense also there- 
alHiuts. 

There Is a lake of fresli water three m>les In compasses 
in the midst an Isle containing an acre or theretdsmL 

Quoted in CapL John Stnuhe Works, 1. 106 


point otherwise or already 

cated or known: as, you will find him there 
^inting to the particular place) ; if he is in 
Paris, I shall see him there, it it often opposed to 
here, there generally denoting the place more distant , but 
in some cases the words when used together are employed 
merely in contradistinction, without reference to near- 
neat or distance. 

Stand th(»u there, or sit here under my footatooL 

Jas ii. 3. 

You have a house I’the country ; keep you there, sir. 

Fletcher, X^yal Subject, L 8. 

All life is but a wandering to And home ; 

When we are gone, wc’rc there 

Ford and Dekker, Witch of Edmonton, iv. 2. 

Of this the there bom £m)>erour Adiian received his 
name. Sandye, Travailes, p 2. 

Darkness there might well 
Seem twilight here Jftlton, P. L., vl 11. 

2. Into that place; to that place; thither; af- ^ ^ , 

ter verbs of motion or direction: as, how did thorOAboUtS (THar ^bouts^), adr. [(.thereabout 
that get there f I will go there to-morrow. + adv. gen. -s.] 8«me as thereabout, 2 and 3. 

My heart stands armed In mine ear, /w w 

And will not let a false sound enter there Ueywood, Fair Maid of the W est (Works, ed. 1H74, II. 276). 

Shak , Venus and Adonis, I. 780. She could see the interior of the snmmer-house. . . . 

There was Lord Belfast, that by me past (ailtord was not tAereo6outs 

And seemed to ask how should I go there t Hawthorne, Seven Gablet, xvL 

Thackeray, Mr Molony’s Account of the Ball, thsreafter (THar-Af't6r), adv. K ME. therefter, 

3. At that point of progress ; after going so far tharafter (s= OS. tharafter s= OFrios. therefter, 

derefier =s D. daarachtcr = 8w. Dan. derefter); 
< there + after.] If. After that; after them. 

Wol he have pleynte or teres or I wende? 

1 have ynogh, if he thenifteT sende. 

Chauoer, TroUus, iv 861. 

2. After that; afterward. 

And whan thow hast tbns don, departe for god, and for 
thy sonle all thy tresour, for thow malste nut longe ther- 
aJtefXyyen Merlin (E £. T. S.X i KL 

And all at once all round him lose in iirev . . . 
And prosenUy thereafter follow'd calm. 

TVnnj/son, Coming of Arthur. 

8. According to that; after that rule or way; 
after that sort or fashion ; accordingly. 

The fear of the Ixird is the beadnning of wisdom ; a 


or proceeding to such a point : as, you have said 
or done enough^ you mav stop there. — 4. In that 
state or condition of things; in that respect. 

Todie, to sleep. 

To sleep perchance to dream ay, there 's the rub. 

Shak , Hamlet, ill. 1. 66. 

Mary Ofapurellfe^ 

Renard. . . Yea, by Heaven . . You are happy in 
him there. Tennyeon, Queen Mary, L 6. 

6. Used by way of calling the attention to 
something, as to a person, object, or place : as, 
there is my hand 

Some wine, within there, and our viands t 

Shak, A and C., Hi 11. 78. 

0. Used as an indefinite grammatical subject, 



in place of the real subject, which then follows good understonding have all thj^ that do thereafter. 
the verb, increased force being thus secured; BookqfCtmmon Prayer, I’salter, Ps.cxL 10. 

so used especially vnth the verb to be: as, 

(here ts no peace for the wicked. 


A Knight ther woe, and that a worthy man. 

Chauoer, Gen I*rol to C, T., 


And God said. Let there be light , and there woe light. 

Gen. L 8. 

There appears a new face of things even <tey. 

Bacon, Foliticsl ^bles, lx , Expl. 
There seems no evading this conclusion. 


Well perceavlng which way the King enclin'd, every one 
thereafter shap’d bis reply Milton, Hist Eng., iv. 

4t. According. 

1. 48. How a score nt ewes now? 

Sil Therw{!ter as they be , a score of good ewes may be 
worth ten pounda Shak , 2 Hen. IV., UL 1 66. 

Tell me, if food were now before thee set, 

“ “ isilike 


Wouldst thou not eai'l—ThereaJter as 1 

ig thi. «>Dola.lon. ”** P B.. It Ml. 

H. 8(M.Ut p. 483. thereagalnt, adr- [< MK. (heragayn, Aerage*, 


TktreppH tkeeapJt 


ily Theraponidm, containing such species as T. 
fherapg, 

TlMapOllUUs (ther-a-ponM-d5 ), n. pi. [NL. (Sir 
J. HioEiardii^, 18481, < Therapon + -Jd«».] A 
fkmily of perooideous aoanthopterygian fishes, 
trepresented by the genus Therapon and related 
forma 

thwraiKmoM (thfi-rap'9-noid), a. and n. [< 
Thm^ion 4* -oWt.] I, a. Resembling a fish of 
the genus Thert^; of or pertaining to the 
Tl^pwUdM. 

n. n. Any member of this family. 

tbinmw (ther^Mi), n. [= P. thSrapie, < Gr. 
Bepmutf a Widtmg on, service, < wpa?rei»e/v, 
•erve, attend : neemerapeuUe, ] The treatment 
of disease; therapeutics; therapeusis; now used 
ohiefiy in compounds : as, neuroti^apy. 

^ ^ English form of 


7. Used like that in interject ional phrases: 
such as, there^B a darling! therein a good boy! 

Grandam will 

Give it a plum, a cherry, and a fig : 

There 'a a good grandam I 

SAok, K. John, a J. 168. 

Do your duty, 

There 's a beauty. 

W S OdbeH, Faiiy Curata 

8f. Thence. 

For in my paleys, psradys, in persone of an addw, 
Falsellohe thow fettest there thynge that I loued. 

P%er§ Plowman (BX xviH 884 


^eronssBti ; < there + agatn.] Thereagainst. 
Withouten h; 

If thht hym 1 


Withouten hym wo have no myght oertsyn, 
1 Ust to stondoii theragayn. 


Chaueer/Vi^e Tale, L IMl 
thereagainst (TnSr'f^enst' ), adr. [< ME. iher- 
agaiues; < there + against.] Against it; in op- 
position to it. 

God teacheth na how fearful a thing it is to wound our 
consoleiicc and do anything thereagerinet 

J. Bradford, Letters (^ker Soc., 1868X II. 125. 

Its ends are passed through the side pieces of the frame 
and tightened thereaminat oy nuts. 

C. T. Dame, Bricks and Tilss, p. 228. 

ther- 


[< ME.^. Ow. 
Sw Hm, Oora, < AS. M$r, Uir m 08. = 

O^es* MhWi dsf m MD. doer, P. doar v MLG. 

- Om Mr, ilHO. M, G. 
ito (dop-) t» laeL Ikar ■ Sw. (iar « Dm. itor « 


ill thw.. Bw. aB.— thereaiiioiur(PHSr'a-iiniii(('),a<fv. [<ME. 

Sm SSS ' + amotiff.] Among them, 

auial pleonasm Intended to emphasise the demonstrative Spread the slow smile thro* all her company. 

^ of that before Its noun as, that man there In illiterate Three knighta were thereamong ; and they too smiled 

speech the noun is often transposed after there • as, that Tennyeon, Pelleas and EtUrre. 

Id doing -.methlng, (TOto'a-nont'), adr. r< tker. + 

tttwn;. (roJradr.) Where. went] Conceiving thiitiregM^ing or ret^ 

• T w If fy>MM luattcr. [Scotch.] 

th«reMf(TOSr.»*2-«>'!^- [<^ME. !»«««<, tterag; 
buryed. jK«w Jvewman (BX xL 66. < fJikTO *4* oe^.] Where. 


buryed. 

She is honoured over al ther she goth. 

Chauoer, FroL to Wife of Bau’s Tale, L 287. 

There come is, setts hem XV foots atwene^ 

And XXV there as lands It lens ^ ^ 

peMmMm, Hnoboadrie (E. S. T. P< 


And there os 1 haue doone A-mya, 
eeu, I wylle Amende. 

I Poeme, etc. (ed. FumlvallX p. 188, 


Whonne he was come ther tu she was, 

Myrsbdl came. Generydee (B. £. T. a.), 1. m 



thmat 

thereat (VHSr-at'), adv, [< M£. thmii, ihere^ 
i\te; < there + atJ] 1. At that place. 

Wide Is the gate, and brnad is the wi^, that leadeth to 
dt^ruoiioD. and niaiur there be which g<> In ihereoL 

Mat. vll la. 

8. At that time ; upon that. 

Th«r$at ouoe more he moved about. 

Tmnyaonf Passing of Arthur. 

3. At that thing or doing; on that account. 

Every error is a stain to the beanty of nature ; for which 
cause It bluaheth thereat Hooker, 

Bending his sword 

To his great master , who. thereat enraged. . — - — - - "/r '3 rVmi'w " A ' > ^ y 

Flew on him. Shak,, Lear. iv. 2. 76. therefrot (THST-froO, adv. [< ME. therefro ; < 

thereaway (THSr'a-ww adw [< there + atoay,'\ ^ From that. 
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a oouMqiifiioe from iHiat immediately pveeedea; they 
are all alleoted by their derlYatioii or original mean* 
Ing. Ther^Wt for this or that reason, on that aocount ; 
fcasniANw. for which reaaon, on which account. Thtn> 
/ore is the moat fomal d the worda and is consequently 
roost used In mathematioa Iqiic. and elaboraie argument. 
The use of vfher^are for fher^oreU not to be oommanded, 
as it Is oonsidtted a Tattnism to use a relative pronoun or 


sw lUiG.^dei^ie m OH0* KHGi.diffr endi 
G. dktran); < fhere 4* On that 
Idrmt and gravel oomyxt tbarsea thou glide. 

AlMiui^tdbonarie (E. a t. ax p. I&. 
Tbeao arm'd him in blue arm^ and gave a ihleld 
Blue also, and thmen the morning star. 

teimyMfb Gamth and Xynetta. 


ita derivatlTe for a demonatratfvo or Ita derivative In oar* .j.*^ r/ unr ^ 

ryli^ on a thought; the devdopmentof this prinoTi^e is tftWeOttt (WHttT-OUt /» 


modem, and gives to the demonstrative use of tchefqjTore 
a tone of qualritneas. Aeoordinfdk and eoneeptently are 
more common in essay and narrative writing . then and 
to ill conversation, where brevity is most studied. The 
last four are more used to indicate practical aequences. 


1. From that place or direction; thence, 

D'ye think we dinna kon the road to England as weel as 
our fathers before UB? All evil comes out o’ tAsrcaiMiy. 

ScoU, Black Dwarf, vUl. 

0. Tn those parts; there; thereabout. [Col- 
loq.] 

There he few wars thtreawty wherein is not a great 
Domber of them IZapolets] in both partim. 

Sir T. More, Utopia (tr. by Bobinaon), il lU 


And huddeu 
For fere of ol 


here egges whan the! there-fro wente^ 
Ler foulea. Pien Plomnan (B), xi. 846. 

thereflrom (THSr-from')» adv* [< ME. therframy 
tharfrom; < there +/roiw.] !Fit)mthat. 

Analytical reasoning it a base and mechanical process, 
which takes to pieces and examines, bit by bit, the rude 
material of knowledge, and extracts therefrom a few hard 
and obstinate things cidled facts. 

T, L Peaeoekt Nightmare Abbey, vi. 


ihenmtey iherute; < there + <m#.] 1. Out of 
that. 

Therefore fall the people unto them, and ihtrma rack 
they no small advantage. 

Book qf Common Prayer, Psalter, Ps. IxxilL 10. 

0. On the outside; out of doors; without. 
[Obsolete or Scotch.] 

And alle the wallea bath of wit to hold Wfl (ksreMits. 

Pien PUaman (AX vL 77. 
Voydeth your man, and let him be tiksfMiti. 

Chaueer, Canon's Yeoman's Tale^ L 126. 

Sf. In consequence of that; as an outcome of 
that; therefore. 

And thereovt have oondemood them to loae thehr Uvea. 

^P.^nsy, Aroadia,lU. 


therefore therwwt, J< MB. therov^r^tharo^ (, 

\e, \ There -r oejore,j against. 


foore, therbtfore, therbeforne; , 
l^fore that time ; pre^ously. 

To hym gii I al the lond and fee. 

That ever was roe geven thei^oore, 

Chaucer, Prol. to WUe of Bath's Tale, 1. 6S1 


If men woldo theraem appose 

t and fete the gloae 


The uakid text a 


O. daarover 
8w. derdjber : 
Over that. 


. vn 

MLG. daraver s G. dariiber ax 
Dan. derorer ) ; < there 4* oeer.] 


Born, q/the Rote, L 6666. 

there + 


^ thoregatest, ode. [ME. tker-gatis; < 

th^H gate'^ -f adv. gen. -es.] In tliat way. 

G. dabei ) ; < there + fty^.] 1. By that; by that That nowe in blisse are bente. 


Of olerkis who-ao will ortue. 
Thus may ther-gaiu be meiite. 


means; in consequence of that. 

By one death a thousand deaths we slay ; 

There-by we rise from body-Toomh of Clay ; 

There-oy our Soules feast with celestiall food . 

There-by we com to th' heav'nly firother*hood. 

Sylveeter, tr. of Dn Bartas's Weeka. iL. The Decay. 

0. Annexed to that; in that connection. 

Quiok. Have not your worahlp a wart above your qyeT 
Pent Yes, many, have 1 ; what of that? 

Quiek. Well. Uunreby hangs a tale 

Shak., H. W. of W.. L 4. 160 

8. By orne” that place; aoar that number, 1 

quantity, or degree. 

Therby ys an other howae that aumtyme was a fayer 
Churehe of Seynt Anne. 

Torkinytcn, Dlarle of Eng. TraveU, p. 8L 
1 . . . found a chapel, and thereby 
A holy hermit in a hermitage. 

Tennyton, Hedy QraU. 

tllBrefor (VHfir-fdr'), adv. [< ME. therefor; a 
form of therefore, now used only as if a modem 
formation, ( there + for, for that: see there- 
fore.] For this or for that ; for it : as, the build- 
ing and so much land as shall be necessary 
therefor. 


And over the same watir seynt Eline made a brygge of 
•tone whiohe ys yett tAcr oesr. 

Torktngton, Dlaiie of Eng. Travdl, p. 27. 

there-riiAt (VESr-rltO^ ade. [< ME. *4 
right, odr.] 1. Straight forward. MaUiveH, 

g *Tov. BnE*] — 0. On the very spot; right there. 
aUtweU. [Prov. T 


.. V » V ^ thMrew (ts-rfis'), «. ■ fSo cnlled from Morta 

therehenoet («Har-henB'), o*. K there + Theresa (fi.} AltercMef or reil of Mml-trun*- 
hence.'] From that place, or from that oircnm- parent material, worn by women at the close 
stance ; thence; also, on that account. of the eighteenth century. 

Baaing gone through France, hee went therthenee Into thSTStlldllOat (VHSr*thens')t ^dv. [< ME. tkcr- 
Hakluyt'tVoyaget,ll.t. ikens ;< there thencb.] Thence; from that. 


Therthenee, they say, he was named the son of AmtttaL 
Bp. John King, On Jonah, p. 9. 

{< ME. therinne, ther- 
ynne, ihmnne, thrinne, thnn, < AS. thMrtnne (sr 
08. iharinna sx OFries. thertn = D. daarin =s 
MIaG. darinne sx MHG. darin, drin, G. darin xr 
8w. derinne xs Dan. derinde), < thvr, there, 4 
itine, in: see there^ and in^.J 1. In that place, 
time, or thing. 

And ( I ] sawe a toure. as fob trowede, truth was ther-ynne. 

Piert Plowman (CX L 16. 
To thee aU Angels m aloud ; the Heavens, and all the 
Powers therein. Book qf Common Prayer, Te Deuro. 

0. In that particular point or respect. 

Therein thou wrong'st thy children mightily. 

Shak., H Heu. Ui. 2. 74. 


He ther^thene wende towarde Norbelande. 

Bom. qfPartenay (B. E. T. S.X L 2860. 

tliereihoroQghif (TBftr-thur'd), adv, [< ME. 
thertlumoj thserthurh, tharthurh; < there 4 thor- 
ough.] Same as therethrough. 

Aorwe to fele. 

To wite ther-thorw what wele waa, 

Piert Phwtnan (C), xxL 281. 

tberetliroilgll (THSr-thrdOf (^dv. [A later 
form of therethorovgh. Ct. through^, thorough,] 
Through that ; by that means. 

Ye maun be minded not to act altogether on your aln 
judgment, for thertthrough comes sair mistakes. 

liou. Heart of Mid-LoCblan, xliU. 

Blowing air therethrough until the carbon Is ignited. 

TheBngineer,lXXX,4i. 


tlw^m (in defiJ. 1, 2, 3, »^-f6r': in def^, thereinafter (raSr-in'nf'tfer), ode. [< therein theretUlt (rnifc-til'), adr. [< ME. Oterhl, ther. 
»Har tor, sometimes TH6r for), adv. [< ME, 4 after,] Afterward In the same document; thorUl (sx 8w. dcrtill xs Dan. dertdY, < 


therfore, therfor, (harjbre, thorfore, thorrore (s= later on in the same instrument. 

OFnes. therfore (=x D. daarvoor xr ML(L dar- tll<nr6iHb6f<iro(VHSr-in'be-fdr'), odti. [< tftcrc- 
vore sx G. dq/Wr = Sw. derfdr xs Dan. derfor); < f» 4 before.] Earlier in the same document ; 
tk^ 4 fore, Ct. therefor.] If. For tliat; for at a previous point in the same instrument, 
this; for it; therefor. theralnto (Tnfc-in'td), adv, [< there 4 into.] 

Also, that Bile the oostages that be mad abonte hym be Into that, or into that place. 

ox. slfbe were_nat of power to pale ^et them which are in Jud»a flee to the mountains ; 

. . . and let not them that are in the countries enter 
thereinto. Luko xxl. 21, 


mad good of the box. sul 


; of powei 

therfore hymselt Bngtieh OBde (E.X T S.X p 7 

We fetched her round at last. Thank the Lord there- 

^ n/CE. thermid, tharmid, thor- 

0f . In return or recompense for this or for that, ; < ^ire 4 fii<a3.] Therewith. 

We have forsaken aD. and foUowed thee whi^ sl^l ho bad Bette go kutte a bowh other tweya^ 
we have therqforef Mat xlx. 27. Betoo ther^myd bote hue wolde worcha 

As If I could [tellX what should 1 act therqforef Piers Pfowman (C), vi. 186. 

tli«f«ie«l(»Har'ne»),,i. [< ««re + -»«»».] The 


Sf. For that pnrpose or cause. 

The! anoynten here Hondes and here Feet with a Juyoo 
made of Snayles and of others thingea, made therfore. 

Mandemle, Travel^ p 169. 

Thel wende verily that fendes were fallen a-mong the 
boeie But the! were so bolde and so ohioalroiise that 
ther-fore the! wolde not be disconnflted. 

Meritn (E. E. T. aX iU* 226 . 
4. For this or for that reason; on that account: 
refenriDg to something previoasly stated; con- 
sequently; by consequence. 

In Normandy there's little or no Wine at aU grows. 
tkerefore the oomroon Drink of that Country is Cyder. 

HofweU, Lettora. U. 64. 

I have married a wff^ and therefore I cannot come 

Luke xlv. 20, 

Die largcnesB of this short text [Kender therqfort to all 
men their dnm) oonaisto in that w<^ (AiT</bfv ; therqfore 


quality of having location, sitnation, or exis- 


there 4 Thereto. 

It was hard for to come thertiUe 

Bom. gftbeBoee, 1, 8462. 

thereto (THSr-td'), adv, [< ME. therto, tharto 
(x5 OS, tharto xs OFries. therto, derto xs D. daar- 
toe XX OHG. daraeuo, tharaauo, MHG. darsfuo, 
G. dagu)\ < there 4 to^,] 1. To that. 

As the enangeliftwytneBseth whan we maken foftes, 
We sbolde nat clypie (invite] kynghtet tAe^Co ne no kyne 
ryche. PfCiMmm (OX xiltlo2. 

0. Also; over and above ; to boot. 

A water . • . m> depe and hrode and tfterdo blakke. 

• Jfsr«n(E.IiLT.8.Xlt860L* 

1 would have paid her Mas for kUs, 
ytAcrsto. 


With usury e 


STsmiimm, Talking Oak; 


tenoe with respect to some specift^’ point or [< thereto 4 

place. AT A' fore.] Before that time: the oounteipart of 

Could that possibly be the feeling of any apcoial where* [Bare.] 

ness or tkerenemt W. Jamet, Mind. XII. 16. They sought to give to the ofliee the power t herOtq / oH 

thereof (THar-ov')» [< ME. iherof, there- ^ OXUn. 286. 

offe, iharofits OFries. iherof sa Sw. Dan. deraf ) ; thereiuder (OTar-un'd6r), adv, [< HE. thyr- 
C there 4 o/.] 1. Of that ; of it. under, thorunder (aa OS. iharundar m OFries. 


In that partle is a Wellq that In the day it is so cold 
that no man may drjmke Ctert oft. 

MandeoOit, Travels, p 166. 
In the diw that thou sateaitAersqf. thou dialt surely die. 

Gen. U. 17. 

0t. From that cirenmstanoe or cause. 

It seems bis sleeps were hinder'd hr thy raBIng; 


therundvr ax D. daaronder m MHG. drundvr, 
G. darunterua Sw. Dan. demiidcf) ; < there 4 un- 
der,] Under that. 

Those wbUh earn uesrer unto reason find 
under the equlnoetiai line; . . . joagliif that I 

might be fbtmd most plsssure snd the greatest . 

Bakigh, Blat WmH I* iH 1 7* 


thwraologlet (ther-fol>Jigt). n. [< tkereolog-g 
t^, duties, therqfbre perform ^ thereology. 


And tAereqf comm It that his ^ j thereuntO (WHEr-un'tO), odc. [< there 4 tmto.) 


He hiushes ; tktrqfore he is gnil^. 


4 48tJ O 

thereology (ther-f*orWi), n. [Irreg:’< Gr. 
^ tSefepamiviVf serve, attend (tie sick), 4 
-peik! wi ■don.l Th. «i’ of 


Line for line and point tor point, , 

hoiMn*; ti^poolics. ~ 

mm, A. ^ tbM* mMi tour • wiidMiimw toMr tharone (m OVtiot. Oarcn, ttraa m D. Ammmm Omnsgoas < ttm ‘4* . I. CpM ISM. 


Thereto* 

Etthar IM. Ml did only by art aad natiiral fndtts^ 
oanie 1^ own nieaeh to be credited; or <dM Ood by 
acle didMihoSTlik 6iM so biiig e^ 

BShtr, Bociai. a 

thompt.dMto. 

< there 4: Same aa thefew^ 



ZepIkiLr. 

a. In eonsnquence of that ; by reason of that. 

Here li eleo (reqaenOy growing t otrtaine tall Plant; 
wlioee atelke being all oner oouered with a xed rlnde, la 
lAeraitMfi termed the red weed. 

OapL JohnSmM^Worlu, IL llS. 

S, Immediately after that; without delay; in 
eequenoe, but not neoessarily in consequence. 

The Hoatagea are dellfered up to K. Edward, who 
brought them Into England : and tAereupon King John la 
honourably oonducteo^to Oalaia 

JBolar. Chronielea, p. 125. 

He (AemgMn . . . without more ado aenda him adrift 
A CAoetf , Addreaa^ p 406 

Thtrava (ther'e-yj^); n. [NL. (Latreille, 1796), 
irreff. < Gr. B/fpeiniv, hunt.] The typical genus 
of the TherevidsBy containing mwnm-sised 
slender dark-colored flies. About 20 species are 
known in North America. 

Thereridm (thf-rev'i-dS). n. pi [NL. (West- 
wood, 1840), < Thereva + -fair.] A family of 
gredf^eous^ flies irosemMing^he^ AstltOff, but 

larvia^ve in earth and dMi^ng wood, and Jn either 
earulvorone or herbtvoroue. The adult fltea feed mainly 
upon other dlptera, for which they lie In wait upon leavea 
and buahea. About 900 apeelea are known. They are 
aometimea oalled Uaf-wmmJHs$, 

therewbllet (raSr-hwir), adv, [< ME. ther- 
while f iherwhyle; < there + while,'] 1. Mean- 
while; the while; presently. 

Tk$r>^hiU entred In thre maydenea of right grete bewte, 
wher-of tweyne were neoee rn-to Agrauaaain. 

JfaHt’n(B E. T. S.X iil. 607. 

2. For that time. 

So hare I doon In erthe. allaa thrr-wkifU I 
Thatoertes . . . he wolii^goaiexyle 

Chauoer, k. fi. C., L 54. 

tlisrewllilesf (VHSr-hwilzO) aOr. [< ME. iher- 
whilee; as iherewkUe + adv. gen. -es.] During 
the time ; while. 


6381 fhmnleallr 

JTynlnrMu la aleo nowe to make. fdiwrtnU « Aaa Huirm 

0 ri 7 sSS^*^WelI^^ therm® fthdrm), «. [In its old use, usually in 

The bite of eve^ beeac me ahall eaeape plural Mermrs, < OF. (and F.) tkermea ss Sp. 

/tow«w,Huabondrie(E.E.T.8ip 100 . termae a Pff. thermae a It. feme, pi., < L. 
theriaea (thfi-tl'a-kft), n. Same as theriac, ihermXy nl., < Or. dipficuy hot baths, pi. of etppriy 
theriaeal (thf-riVkal), a, [< theriac + -a/.] < Bepfidcy warm (a L. formue, warm), < 

Pertaining to theriac ; medicinal. BkpeiVy make hot or diy, bum.] if . A hot bath ; 

The Tirtuotti fbeaoer] ie taken from the beast that foe«l. extension, any bath or pool, 
eth upon the mountain^ where there are thenacal herlM 
Aioon, Nat iilit , 1 409 

tharial(th§'ri-al),a. [< tA<JH(oo) + -o/.] Same 
as theriac, 

therianthropie (th§^ri-an-throp'ik), a, [< Or. 
dmievy a wild beast, + ivOpunoCf man, + -ft*.] 

Onaracterised by imagination or worship of su- 


0 oleer Thmnt, 

If so your Warea be cold, what Is it warms. 

May, buma n^ hart? 

Sylve$ter, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, tl., The Trophies. 
2. In phyetcHf a thermal unit, the water-gram- 
degree or (small) calory, the amount of heat re- 
quired to raise one mm of water at its maxi- 

^ ^ „ — mum density throuA one degree centigrade. 

nerhnmjn bemgg wppesented S 8 oombmlng the theme |X:, < Gr. etpum, hot 


forms of men and beasts. 

Purified magical religions, in which animistic ideas still 
play a prominent pan, bat which have grown np to a 
therianthnipui poly&elsm. JBincye. BrU,, XX. 667. 

Theridlidm (the-ri-di'l-dd), n,pl [NL., < The- 
ridium + -idm,] A family of retitelarian spi- 
ders, typified by the genus Thertdium, Host 
of them apin webi consisting of irregularly interMoting 
threads. Many epeoiea are known, and 10 genera are 
represented In Europe alone. 

Theridiiun (thf-rid'i-um), n. [NL. (Waloke- 
naer, 1805), < (Ir. ftypMow, a little animalj A 
genus of spiders, typical of the family Theri- 
atida. 


baths, pi. of Ofpprit heat: see therm*^,] Hot 
springs or hot baths ; particularly, one of the 
public bathing-establmments of the ancient 
Greeks and Homans, which were uniycrsolly 
patronized, and of which abundant remains 
survive, the chief of them in Home. The ancient 
teths were originally of the simpleat character, but with 
ttie advance of time became, after the Pwlclean age; more 
and more luxurious Among the Romans thehr use did 
not beemue general until toward the close of the repub- 
lic, but was a popular passion throughout the em|dra In 
their fully devrtqped form the Roman thermas were ofgreet 
eiae and lavish magnifleenoe, inoluding dressing-rooms, 
reservoirs; bealns of not and cold water, hot-air ohmnbers, 
oonrta for exeroialng. gardens for rest, lecture-rooms, U- 



ThmshUtt that thilke thinges ben tdoon, they ne myhte 
It ben undoon. . Chameer, Bodtniua, v. prose 6. 




nat 

therawithi (TH&r-wiVH'), ado, [< me. therwith 
: 8 w. dervid sr Dim. deroed ) ; as there + mif/i.] 

. With that. 

Ha gane gow fyne wittes 
Por to worahepen hym ther-with. 

Piem Pimoman (C), It. 16 

I have learned. In whatever atate I am, thergwUh to be 
content. PhflL Iv. 11. 

2. Upon that ; thereupon. 

**1 take the privtlege, Mistress Ruth, of saluting you.** 
. . . And tAemeOA I bussed her well. 

R. D JBiaohnore, Lome Doone, 1. 

therewithal (THSr-wiTH-fil'), ado. [Formerly 
also therewithall; < there + withal] It. With 
that; therewith. 

Knowing hie voice, although not heard long sin, 

She sadden was revived iherewUhaU. 

SpenuTf F. Q., VI. xL 44 

2t. At the same time. 

I bewayle mine own vnworthynesse, and thtrttpUhal do 
aet before mine eyee the lost time of my youth mlspent 
tkmotffne, Steele Glee (ed. Arberj; Ep Ded , p. 42. 
Well, give her that ring, and therrwiihal 
TUMetter. PM.. T. 0. of V., iv. A 90. 

3. In addition to that; besides; also. 

Hewaa somewhat red of Face, and broad Breasted; short 
of Body, and tAermeitAaf fat. Baktr, Chronicles, p. 60. 

Strbbg thou art and goodly CAemdUaf. 

rsnnyson, Gareth and lynette. 

tharft, a. See tkar/®. 

thakirotf thM^lironit, ado. Middle English forms 
of ^refrOf iherefirom, 

tharipUllti odki. A Middle English form of there- 



Tkertna/ervtdarta, natural siae. 


motns, of the 
subfamily 17s- 
fiominmy hav- 
ing the wings 
broad and 
slightly angu- 
lar and the 
male antennas 

{ ilumose. The 
Cw species are 
txsherous or whit- 
ish in color. T. 

/frojefariaisoom- 
mon thronghont 
the northern 
United States 

and Canada, and occurs as far south as Georgia, where its 
larva feeds on the snowdrop-tree In the north It feeds 
on sj^ce. 

thexiodont (the'ri- 9 -dont), a, and n. [Also 
therodont; < Gr. drfpioi^ a wild beast, + hSoOg 
(bdovr-) ss E. tooth,] 1, a. Having teeth like 
a mammaFs, as a fossil reptile ; specifically, of 
orj^rtaining to the order Therioaontia, 
ll, n. A member of the Jltemodontia, tihgniUlUy (thAr'mal-i), adv. In a thermal man- 

Tberiodontia (thfi^'n-o-don'shi-a), n. pi [NL. : ner; with reference to heat, 
see fAcitodonf.J An order of extinct so (th6r-mam'e-t5r), n. Gr. 

called from the resemblance of the dentition BlpfOfy heat,+ E. ammeter,] An instrument for 
in some respects to that of mammals. There waa measuring the strength of an eleo^ic ourrent 
in some fame a large lanl^ora o" (in amperes) by means of the heat which it 

aide of each Jaw, separating definable incisors from the 
molar teeth. The head si»roewhat resembled a turtle's; K®®®™'®®* 

the vertebra were ampbiocelous, the limbs ambulatory tuier lU&Xl tluOte (ther-man ti-aot), fi, [\ Ur. 
with well-developed pectoral and pelvic arches; thohn- - — *'* — 


malie^ < Gr. heat, pi. dlpimty hot bat^ : see 

fkerm®.] 1. Of or pertaining to heat. — 2. Of 
or pertaining to therms. 

Next in splendonr to the emphitheetree of (he Bomens 
wnw their greet tkermat establishments; in siM they 
were perhepe even more remerkable, aud their erection 
mult certainly have been more costly. 

J, Fergumon, Hist Arch., L 8S1. 
Thermal aUunn, a name applied to a varleW of slg- 
nala or alarma m Indicating a riae in temperature, ae a 
hothmrinQ oterm, a tmpmUiur$ oform, or a thermo-dee^ 
tne alarm (see tAemoHdeetrlbX-- Thermal analyils, the 
analysis of the radiation from any aouroe, aa the sun or 
an eieotrto Ugbt, with a view to determining the relative 
intensiW of the luminous and non-lnminous raya or the 
distribution of heat In different parte of the spectrum.— 
TliiianBia|oai^ty,(dies^^ seethe 

nouna.— Themial equator, the line along which the 
greatest heat occurs on the earth's surface. It travels 
northward and southward through the year with the mo- 
tion of the sun, but, on account of the Influence of the 
larger land-massee in the northern hemisphere, It never 
movee more then a short distance into the sonthem hemi- 
sphere except over Australia.— Tbonnilspiinia tlMT- 
2 nalwat 0 K«,hotiprings. 8ee4!^np,7.~Tn«lllialmnt 
SeetMiO. 


us had a supracondylar forsraeu. Many genera have 
been described from the Permian and Trlasaio of Africa, 
as IHeynodon, Cynodraeo, Tigrteuehtu, and Oaleeaurue. 
The orifliual application of the term has been modified by 
subsequent diwoverles; it has become an inexact lyn- 


eawwiswi (tbd^-ftk). a, Rud n, [I. a, K. L. fkeW- 
athuif < Or, BnpaucdCy of or pertaining to wild 
beasta, < Bypiwy a wild beasl:, a beast, animal, 
a poisonous cap. a serpent, dim. (in 

fom)of%,awlldl5asC H. n. <Se. 
hVkike. tariakey < OF. iheriaquey P. ih^naque s= 
Pr, Umea m 1 ^. teriaeoy triaeatxVg, Bicriaga ss 
It. Utiiodyi, L. MeHoea, MTi. also forioca, 

< Gt. (e®* cvrldorof), an antidote 

agsiiMt. the (pmsonous) bites of wild beasts, 
w, serpents (neut. pi. BypioeL sc. ^puamy 
drugs so used), fern, of ^toM^y of or MrMmng 
to wild beasts : see I. The same word, denved 
OF. and ME*, appears as treacle, q. v.] 
I. a. oanie as fknrinrmif_ 
a n. A oomposition regarded as emcacious 
against the Idtes of poisonous animalB; par- 
tienlai^. tkeriapa dnS^aehi, or Venice trea- 
dle, whleh is a compound of sixty to seventy or 

«M» tew, 

VT the ageaiB^ in honey to an eleetnary. 


heat, + avTt^oTov, antidote : see anUdote,] 
An apparatus used in India for cooling the air. 
It ooDitoU of a revolving wheel fitted to a wuidow, aad 
umially inoloied in wet tattiei, timmgh which the air la 
forced. 

.n<i hM b«i. uMd ln.tM4ot PHy SJJSJ 

wMW^ AI.O TkaManta Md ThmdmUa. Sm out kuiuluiM oobm out o( tb* ttar 

tteioS23^th6'ri^mau-8»,u. [<Gr.fl,pW, 

a wild beaA, + uavriia, divination.] Wvina- ttonnatolOCT (thto-ma-tol'p-jj), •. [< Or. 
tion by observation of boasts. fp/m, heat, + Jmia, < i^iy, speak: see -o^.] 

Ti| .Tl«"MT ba f (thS'ri-o-mdr'ftt), «. pi [NL., In wed., the science of the treatment of dls- 
neut. pi. ofthmomorpAus ; see Oieriomorplioiit.j e*»e by beat, and s^iflcaUy by thermal min- 
In Owen^s system of classification, one of three ^r al w aters; by neology, 
suborders oi Batraehm, contrasted with (tyMo- (thAr-mS's,^), n. [NL. (Hiibner, 

morphauidlehthymorpha. See itleroworplo. 1816), < Gr. »pw,^t; sto A ^ 

Also nenmorpAa. noctuid moiks, typieri of the family TAerm^ 

* WA».Arpbi« (th«'ri-6-m6r'flk), a. [< Gr. comprising a number of slender ,^metri- 

dgiovy a wild beast, + 'popery form.] Having loraa 81^®ie*> “®®“y 

fSe form of a wUd beast, ^feiwyo. Brit., XVlC TOermedlte (ttA^fki'i-d^, «1. [NL. 

IRare ] (Guen4e, 1852), < Thermesia + -idee.] A larm 

thMlomorohowi (th«'ri-6-m6r'fus), a. [< NL. “mlly moths of tte pseudodeltoid 

Oeriomor^, < Gr. having the form group, dlstingmshed mainly by their nonningu- 

of a beast, < e^piov, a wild beast, + pop^ii, form.] ’•’‘"S-, J«>«* W'*'" 

1. Beast.iito->aembUng an ordiSS^iusd™- Jj" *" 

pod or mammal; as, Ae tB^gtroitaiJIi (thto-met'rf-grfct), *. Same 

of the Permian period.— 8. Speoifically, of or ^ fherwowcfr^onl. 

pe^intag to the tttmiic (thte'mlk], a. U P. a«rmme, < Qt. 

tlMZlop^ (thS ri-^pod), o. and a. Same as heat: see tterm*.] Of or rating to 

vierapm, . iv r/ n n- / * heat; thermal: as, thermic conditions.— tiiar- 

tharioto^ (thS-n-ot ^mi), n. [< Or. ®* nrtoaawitaly. See aiHmiai^.—Tli«nnlo balance. fla»* 
wild beast, 4* -ropta, < ripveiVy rapew, out.] The m Adomiicr.-^ Itavio fimr. tnnfMcA 
dissection of beasts ; the anatomy of other ani- thinniimlly (thSr 'mi-kql-i), ado. In relation to 
mels than man: sofitomy. or as affecMd by heat; in a thermic manner* 

ttelt.e. A Middle Eng^ form of (Mrli. [Bare.] 



IdliMiiiioftlly 

The oiUMi hitherto rej^ed hardly juitlfy poaithre itate* 
menu aa to the exact altoatioa of thermiMl^ aotire 
narvea. Mtdicai Newi, UI. 667. 

themidti adv. A Middle English form of there- 
mid, 

Thermidor (thdr-mi-d6r'; F. pron ter-mS-d6r'), 
n. [< F. t^rmbdoTf irreg. < Gr. OfpfiVt + 
Sfjpov^ nft.] The eleventh month of the French 
republican calendar (see calendar)^ beginning, 
in 1794, on July 10th, and ending August 17tb. 
Thermidorian (th^r-mi-do'ri-an), a, and n, [< 
F. tkermidonen , as Thermtdor 4- -t-ow.] 1, a. 
Of or pertaining to the Thermidorians See II. 

H. w. One of the more moderate party in the 
French revolution, who took part in or sympa- 
thized with the overthrow of Bobe^ierre and 
his adherents on 9th Thermidor (July 27th), 
1794. 

tlienno-aqneoas (th^^r^md-ft'kwf-us), a. [< Gr. 

heat, + L. aquat water: see nqueou8.'\ 
Of or pertaining to heated water, or due to its 
action. 

thermobarograph (th6r-m^bar'6-graf), w. [< 
Gr. (kpptif heat, + E. barograph.] An appara- 
tus combining a thermograph and a baro^ph 
in one interdependent instrument, 
thermobarometer (th6r^m6-b^rom'e-t^r). w. 

[< Gr. Bipfitfi heat, 4* E. baromeHnr,] 1, A ther- 
mometer which indicates the pressure of the 
atmosphere by the boiling-point of water, used 
in the measurement of altitudes. — 2. A siphon- 
barometer having its two wide legs united by 
a narrow tube, so that it can be used either in 
its ordinary |>osition as a barometer or in the 
reversed position as a thermometer, the wide 
sealed leg4>f the barometer then serving as the 
bulb of the thermometer, 
ihermo-battery (ther^md-bat'Or-i), n. A ther- 
mopile. 

tbenoocantery (th6r-ra^-k&'t6r-i), ». [< Gr. 
Bippfft heat, + E. cautery.'} A form of actual 
cautery in which the heat is produced by blow- 
ing benzin-vapor into heated spongy platinum 
on the inside of the cauterizing platinum-point. 
thenttOCheinical (thdr-m^kem^i-kal), a. [< Gr. 
dippuff heat, + E. chemtcaL] Of or ^rtaining to 
thermochemistry, or chemical phenomena as 
accompanied by the absorption or evolution of 
heat. 

tbeniiochamist (th^r-mp-kem^ist), n. [< Gr. 
Bipfuff heat, 4- E. chemist] One who is versed 
in the laws and phenomena of thermochemis- 
try. *Vafwrc, XLIU. 165. 
tbonnocbemistry (thcr-mp-kemls-tri), n. (X 
Gr. (fkpftn, beat, -r E. ckcrowtiy.] That bran^ 
of chemical science which includes all the va- 
rious relations existing between chemical ac- 
tion and beat. 

tbermochrose (thdr'm 9 -krds), n. Same as 
thermoekrosy. 

tlierniochroay (thOr'm^kro-si), «. [< Gr. Otppj^f 
heat,4- coloring, < ;fp<&C«v» touch, impart, 

tinge, color : see chromatic.] The property as- 
sessed by radiant heat of being composed, like 
light, of rays of different refrangibilities, vary- 
ing in rate or degree of transmission through 
diathermic substances. This property followi from 
the eMential identity of the inTiainle heat>niys of rela- 
tively loDff wave-len^s and the luminooa raya or light- 
raya. Someilmet c^ed heat-cohr. See radiation and 


nple (tbdr'mo-kupG), fi. t< Or. 
heat, 4- K. couple.] A thermo-electric couple. 
See thermo-electrmty. JPhilos. Mag., dth ser., 
XXIX. 141. 

tlMnilO-Clirreilt (tbdr'mo-kur^ent), n. [< Gr. 
Bippmi heat, 4- E. current^,] 'fhe current, as 
of electricity, set up by heating a compound 
circuit consisting of two or more different 
metals. 

thmnod (thdr'mdd or -rood), n. r< Gr. dipurif 
heat, 4* odB^,] Thermic od ; the odio or odyllic 
force of heat. Bee o<Jfi. Firm Reiehenhaeh, 
thennodynamic (thdr^m^i-nam'ik), o. [< Gr. 
dipun^ heat, 4- divapa^^ power: see dynam^.] 
Belating to thermodynamics; caused or oper- 
ated by force due to the application of heat.— * 
fhsnBMyuaillle fUnofeioil. heefuneSion. 
tharmodynamical (th6r'mjMi-nam'i-k|d), a. 
f < thermodynamic 4- -al] Ot or pcrtainingjto 
thermodynamics. Philos. Mag. , 5th ser. , XX^. 
213. • 

taimnodyiiainieally (th«r^mHi*nain'i-k^l-i), 

ode. In accordance with the laws of thermo- 
dynamics. Jour. PrankHn Inst.^ CXXVIIL 467. 
thmiiodyiiailtidll (ther^m^di-nam'i-sist), n, 
[< thermodynamie 4* -^f.] A student of ther- 
modyuamies; one versed in thermodynamics. 
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Th« mwhaateal Mninlant of hrst— tiw famOlar " J** 
of therm odgn mi d e tU s , The io ada wy, Oct IMO, pi. fflt 

thenil0dy]iaini68(tb^m^-iiam'iks),fi. [Pi. 
otthermodunamie{9ee4es).] The general math- 
ematical doctrine of the relations of heat and 
elasticity, or of temperature, volume, pressure, 
and mechanical wor&. The contidention of moving 
forces, though suggested by the form of the word, does 
not entei' into the subject to any oonsiderabie extent 

Thotmodynamiet. In a strict intorpretatlon.this branch 
of soienoe, sometimoa called the nyuamioal Theory of 
Heat, deals with the relations between heat and work, 
though it is often extended so as to include all transfor- 
mations of energy. Either term is an infelicitous one, for 
there is no direct reference to force in the majority of 
questions dealt with in the subject. 

Tait Encyo. Brit, XXHI. 288. 

Laws of thsnnodynamhis. The fint law is the propo- 
sition that a given amount of heat measured by the pro- 
duct of the absolute tempet store, the mast heated, and 
its specific heat is equivalent to and oonwlatod with a 

S iven amount of mechanical work measured by the pro- 
uct of a force (as the mass of a body multiplied by the 
ac<‘eleration of gravity) Into a distance through which 
the point of application is driven back against the fdree. 
The teeond law is the proposition that heat tends to flow 
from n hotter to a colder body, and will not of itself flow 
the other way. 

The principle of the conservation of energy when applied 
to heat is commonly called the First Law qf Thermody- 
natnios It may be stated thus when work Is transformed 
into beat, or heat into woric, the quantity of work Is me- 
chanically equivalent to the quantity of heat. Admittlmr 
heat to be a form of energv, the Meond fair asserts that it 
la iropoasible, by the nnalued action of natural processes^ 
to transform any part ot the heat of a body into mechani- 
cal work, except by allowing heat to pass from that body 
into aiiuUier at slower tempeiature. 

ClirJt Jfaxwdl, Heat, p. 152. 

thermo-electric (th^r^mo-^-lek'trik), a. [< Gr. 
Bippv, heat, 4* E. electne.] Pertaining to ther- 
mo-eleotrieity : as, thermo-electric currenta.— 
Themo-electno mlam, an eleotrloal apparatus de- 
signed to indicate the rise ot temperature beyond a cer^ 
tain desired point, as, for instance, to show when the 
hearings of SMftings are overhet^od, or when a room ia 
too warm from overheating or in danger from fire.— 
Thenno-eleetrlooouple. SeetAermtf-sfMfrjeity.-TlMr- 
mo-6leotne foroe, the idectit»notive force produced by 
a thermo-eleotrio coa]de,or thermopile.--- Thinno-eleo- 
tzlo height. Bee the quotation. 

The name ** OiimnodaArie hs%ght"\w% been introduced 
to denote the dement uaualb^ represented by the ordi- 
nates ot a thermoelectric diagram 

J D. Foenot, Units and Physical Ckinstants, Pref , lx. 

Thermo-hlootrlo multlpllor, the combination of a ther- 
mopile and a galvanommer as a 
set of apparatus for the messure- 
ment of dUlerenoes of tempera- 
ture of radiant heat, etc.— Iher- 
mo-el«otrlo aerlM. Bee thermo- 
electricity 

thermo-^lectrically (th«r^- 
md-5-lek'tri-kal-i), adv. In 
accordance with the lawn of 
thermo-electricity. Encyc. 

Bnt., VIU. 94. 
thermo-electridtjr (th^r^- 
md-e-lek-tng'l-ti), ». [< Gr. 

Oippf], heat, 4- E. electrkity.] 

The electric current pro- 
duced in a circuit of two or 
more disbimUar metaUi, or 
in a circuit of one metal different parts of 
which are in dissimilar physical states, when 
one of the points of union is heated or cooled 
relatively to the remainder of the circuit ; also, 
the branch of electrical science which treats of 
electric currents so produced, if, for example, a 
bar of bismuth and one of antimony are soldered toge- 
ther and the point of union is heated while their other 
extremities are oonneeted by a wlre^ it Is found that an 
elaotrlo current passes from bismuth to autimony, and 
I through the wire from antimony to bismuth. Buoh a pair 
of metal barels calledafAermo-dMaiseowele or jMfr.and 
it is found that tlto 
thermo • eleotromo- 
tive foroe, es it is 
called, la for a cir- 
cuit oomjKised of the 
same pau* of metals, 
Mppoittonsl to the 
olflmnoe of tempe^ 
ature between the 
hot and the cold 

fen for different metals ; and the of the metahi, ar- 
ranged in order acoordlog to the direotion of the oarreni 
imerated, is called the ttmim e f eef ri e seriee (anStogoasto 
^ eteotromotlve series in voltsle rieotiielty): for esan- 
pla bismuth, lead, tino, wuiper Iron, antimony. If more 
Chao one couple are empKqvQ, the whole deetiomotive 
tans is the sum of the sepurate foroas for the saoeeasive 
ittiiotlona A number of couples of tb« seme two motals 
jobod together form a tharmo-eleotiic batiecy, or ther- 
mopile; meyareaxtangedsotiiitoiioeetoljmicittoiifcan 
be Seirted white the ‘ " 


(pleigive a eompnMtiveljr 



ad with lampbinck m M b idMcih fhi 1 
tt, and a oona oTjiteliimad bmss nuiy b 

moMheat Hharmo-eieQtric eonpleiMva 

low eteoCromotive foroa which has, howevci; great odii- 
staaoy if the two sets of junctions are kept ei a nntioem 
temperature. What Is Called the Psttisr phsnamsnm at 
ia the rise or fell of temperature at the junction at 
two different metals due to the psssege of on eleetrlo 
ourrent from one metal to the other across the lunetion* 
This thermal effect is distinct from tho rise of tempera- 
ture due to the eleotrioel resistanoe of the mstsU, and 
changes sign when the direction of the current serose tita 
junction Is changed. 

tlien&o-elaetromiter (th^r'md-d-lek-trom'e- 
t^), n. [< (3hf. BlpptOf keat, 4- E. eleetrometer,] 
An instrument for ascertaining the heating 
power of an electric current, or for determin- 
ing the strength of a ourrent oy.the heat it pro- 
duces. 

thamo-alectromotlTa (th^r'md-f-lek-trp-md'- 
tiv), a. [< Gr. BippVt heat, 4- E. eleotromoUveJ] 
Pertainingto thermo-eleotrioity.-~<ni 9 rmo^«li^ 
tromotlvalloroe. Same as thermoJlcetario Jarts (whlw 
seeb under tkcrmo-dsetirio), 

thermo-elemant (tbar'md-oFf-m^nt), n, A 
thermo-electric couple. See thermo-elecinoity. 
thermo-esoitory (tn^r^mo-ek-si't^ri), a. [< 
Gr. Bipprj, heat, 4- E. excite 4- -oty.] Causing 
the production of heat in the body, 
thennogent (th^r'm^-jen), n. r< Gr. Oipuy^ heat, 
4- -)cvw» producing: seo -pen.] The fluid for- 
merly supposed to exist whien was known as 
ealonc (which see). 

thermoganMig (th^r-m^jen'e-sis), n. [< Gr. 
Bipptff heat, 4* yhroiCf production.] The pro- 
duction of heat; speoiflcally, the production 
of heat in the human body by physiological 
processes. 

tnennogenatio (Gi^r'mp-jf-net'ik), a. Same 
as thermogenic^ Boston Med. and Surg. Jour, 
thennogamo (th^r-m^-jen'ik), a. [As thermo- 
gen 4“ -»c.] Of or pertaining to the production 
of heat ; producing heat •— -Thttmogenio centen, 
nervous centers wh(Me function is to stimulate the pro- 
duction of heat In the body — Thermogenlo llbMni, ner- 
vous fibers conveying Impulses which increase the produc- 
tion of heat lu the body.->Tb«nnoganio substance, a 
snbstance which is associated with the production of heat 
in the body. 

thannoganong (tb^r-moj'e-uus), a. [As thet*- 
mogen 4* -ous.] Producing heat, 
thannograin (th^r^mp-gram), n. [< Gr. Oippy. 
heat, 4- ypAufm, a mark, writing.] The record 
made by a thermograph, 
thannopaidi (thftr'mp-gr&f), n. [< Gr. dippof, 
heat, -f ypd^iVf write.] An automatic self- 
registering thermometer, a variety of forms have 
been need, InvolviDg different principles and methoda 
(a) In the phoiogra^io method mercurial thermometers 
are used in the following manner . near the t4»p of the 
mercury in the stem an air-bubble separates the column ; 
by the action of a syetem of lenses the light from a lamp 
passes through the sir bubble, and throws the image cn 
the babble on the surface of a revolving cylinder upon 
which la wrapped a sheet of sensitised paMr; no other 
light except the ray passing through the bubble enters 
‘t obtml 


Thenno-electnc MulH 
plier 


the sctuatUiY&strqment is s metallic thermometer whoee 
indications are made to yirid any desirad degree of eenal- 
tiveness by a lever or levers which give motion to a re- 
cording pen To an iron frame (see the out) are fastened 
the tbermometepctiipe. the clock, the adjutments of 
the recording lever, and the j^orated protecting case, 
llie elook rotates a metallic diak once a week. A paper 
chart Is fastened to the disk and rotates with it llieflhtft 
Is divided into fourteen equal spaoes, the dark nuuMS in- 
dicating night-time. These spaces are subdivided to 
Indicate hours. 11>e recording lever traces with aa ink 
pen a line upon the paper ehai^ according as the metslUo 
thennometer bends as affected by the heat or cold. Vhs 
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to detest and tneasnre very amau differenees in Wmpem- 
torei, as esiMmt^ small dworsness In rndiani bent; hat 
tiite pttiposs ofte end of tiw thsnnqpite te gsomalhr diMt* 






diiO0Bd In the 

tilt wlr« oomei ... 

oti», in «l6Qtrlo cirotitt 

gltMi^ whloh th« jAatinnm wire hM descended In order 
io tottoli the meronty surface. This method Is used in 
the lastrumentsof Hough and Secclil. (cf) In the manom- 
eter thermograph the actuating Instrument is an air- or 
ga^thermometer. Theresaeloontalniiiff air is connected 
hf a fine tube with a rwlstering apparatua, of which vari- 
ous forms have been dWised. Cnlnges of temperature 
prodoee changesof pressure in the inclosed ga% and these 
changes of pressure are the subject of measurement and 
regisnstion. Thesoaleof the thermogram is evaluated in 
degrees either by a theoretical fonnula or by actual com- 

S ons. The instruments of Schreiber and Sprung be- 
to this Olsss. (e) A sUll further form, not oelonmng 
to any of the preceding classes, is illustrate by 
the JMohard thermograph. Its thermometer is a Bourdon 
tube tiled with alcohol, to which is attached a lever car- 
rying the registering pen. With a rise of temperature 
the aUferentlal eipansion produces a oh 


inrirument. 

tbennoi^plur (th^r-mog'r^tl), n, [< Gr. 
heatf + ’•ypa^ioy < yp6^iv^ write.] Any method 
of writing which requires heat to develop the 
eharaoters, 

thanno-inhibitory (th«»r'md*in*hib'i*t 9 -rl), a. 
[< Or. Bfpfoff heat, + E. tnAthifon/.] Noting 
nerves whose function is to stop or inhibit the 
production of heat in the body. 

tlMnnoJimction (th^r'm^ju^k^sbon), fi. [< 
Or. Bipptfi heat, + E. junction?} The point of 
union of the two metals of a thermo-electric 
couple. 

thermokineinatics (ther-mo-km-d-mat'iks), n. 
[< Or. Bipptf^ heat, + E. kinomaUca.} The theory 
of the motion of heat. Bee the quotation. 

The science of heat has been called Thermotlos, and 
tile theory of heat as a form of energy is called Tliernio- 
dvnainloa. In the same wav the theory of the equllib- 
rfum of heat might be called Thermo^tlos, and that of 
the motion of heat ThmntikinnnaJtica 

CUfk MaxwtU^ Heat, Int, 1. 9. 

tbermolofy (th^r-mol'o-ji), n. [< Or. B^puv, 
heat, + -Aovia, < yUyctv, speak: see -ology.} The 
soienoe of neat. 

M. Le C om te terms U (the Mience of heat] 

Or. Blppjff 
Same 


WhfBwellt PhUoa. of Induct Sciences, I p 
thermolygis (thdr-mori-sis), n, (X 
heat, + AiMT/f, loosening, dissolving.] 1 
as diasoeiaHon, 2. 

The heat supplied has the effect of throwing tiie mole- 
cule into such agitation that the mutual alfinity of the 
atoma oannot retain them in union. This is the process 
of IMsaooiation or TkemudyitU, 

A, DanMl, Prin. of Physios, p. 810. 

2. The dispersion of heat from the body, by 
radiation, conduction, evaporation, and the 
warming of excreta and dejecta. 
tharmol^C (th^r-m^lit'ik), a, and n. [< ther- 
unolwtii {4jfU) -f -mj!1 I, a. Of or pertaining 
to thermotyBiB, in either sense; hea^ischarg- 
ing. Med, Newe^ LII. 393. 

ll. n. A substance or agent having to do 
with the discharge of heat mm the body, 
tharsiolyia (thdr'm^liz), e. t; pret. and pp. 
thermolyaed, ppr. thermolyeing, [< thermolyets 
(cf. amlyze).] To subject to thermolysis ; ois- 
sooiate by the action of heat. 
tbanilOIIUUingtio (th^r'md-mag-net'ik), a, [< 
Or, Seat, + E. magnetic.} Pertaining to 
the effeet of heat as modifying the magnetic 
properties of bodies. 

(th^ir'mo-mag'net-izm), n. 
r< Qt.MpMf heat, -b E. magnetism.] Magnet- 
ism resiuiing from, or as affected by, the ac- 
tion of beat. ^ , 

tlmtllMMniitar (th^mom 'e-tor), n. [ss F. ther- 
mmitre m Sp, terndmetrCf temdmetro st Pg. 
ikemomeiro m It. termometro m B. 0. Dan. <Acr- 
mmeler m Sw. temometer, < NL. *thermom^ 
tmm, <Qr. heat, -f pirpov, measure.] 1. 
An iiigtniineiit by which the temperatures (see 
temperatiti^ and tkemometry) of bodies are as- 
oenained, lonnded on the common property 
belonging to ell bodies, with very few excep- 
tions, of oiqmndiag with heat, the rate or 
quantify of espanuon being supposed to be 

g ropomonal to the degree of heat applied, and 
enoo indicating that degree. The espanding 

•ttbjrtsiwi mey be slikiuii s» meroaiy or slcohol ; e W 
t h e mffl s i e i oofuM of n tlciiddr glMs tube wim » 

r.-.?iSa,SiS 
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stste cf pm ttmonhera the body, Uantd, or gas, with re- 
to hotdHimaSwSSi by apWedto me 
mboovem^ OTitsttctwlorsuriaoe. The themom- 
otw was invnited by (Hdileo at some date prior to^isii, 
and WM doveloped by bii pupUa through the first thirty 
ym of pm seventeenth century. In 1641 the Florentine 
phlloeophera were naing a thermometer consisting of a 
bulb flllad with alcohol, with sealed stem, aitd graduated 
on the stem according to an arbitrary aoale, of which tho 
divisione were, approximately, fiftieths of the volume of 
the bulb. Sagredo adopted a sdale of 860 divisions, like 
the graduation of a circle, and fixed the application of the 
word degua to the thermometric spaces. No means of 
oomparing observations made with thermometers con- 
taining different fluids and of different manufacture were 
posaible until Fahrenhrit adopted a gradnation between 
two fixed temperatures. For the aero of his scale Fahren- 
heit adopted the lowest temperatnre observed by him in 
tiie winter of 1700, and for bis upper fixed point he took 
the temi>eratare of the body, amf marked it 96*. By this 
system of numeration the t^perature of melting ice l»e- 
oame 82*, and the boiling-point of water 212*. This is the 
scale of the FaknrUisit thermometer oommoiUy used by 
English-speaking peoples and in Holland. He lisle, about 
1780, first used the melting-point of ice and the boiling- 
point of water as the fixed points of the thermometric 
scale, and they gradually came to be universally accepted 
In Juiawnur'i thernumeter (formerly largelr used in Her- 
many and Bussia, but now being snperaeded) the apace 
between the freesing-point and the boiling-point of water 
is divided into 80 equal parts, the xero bring at freering 
In the oentigrade thermometer, used widely thron^out 
Europe and very extensively in scientiflo Investigations 
everywhere, the space between the freexlng-polnt and the 
boiling-point of water is divided into 100 eqnal parts or 
degrees, the froeringpolnt being tero and the noiling- 
point 100*. The abaolute sero of temperature la the lo^- 
cal banning of a thermometric scale, but riiioe ther- 
raomemc temperatures are fnimarily relative, the sero- 
point is arbitnuy, and the Fahrenheit Bdaumur, and 
centigrade thermometers present the different systems 
of numeration that have come Into use. The following 
formula give the conversion of these scales * Jet F, B, and 
C represent any temperature as given by the three smdes 
respectively, then FkKxJ { 82*mCx|-)’ 82*. The 
etandard merewrial thermometer consists of a slender 
tube with oapillaxy bore hermetically sealed at the top, 
and terminating at its lower end In a bulb filled with 
mercury. The melting-point of ice and tiie boiling-point 
of water at standard pressure are determined on the 
tub^ intermediate space is subdivided into equal 

parts. The graduationa are extended above and briow 
the fiducial points, and finally the tube is calibrated, and 
outstanding errors of the graduation are determined. 
Ordinary thermometers covering any desired small range 
of temperature are graduated by c^omnarison with a etan- 
dard. For extreme degrees of cold, thennometers filled 
with spirit of wine must be employed, as no degree of cold 
known is capable of freexlng that liquid, whereas mercu^ 
■ at abou 



out 89* below xero on the Fahrenheit 

On the other hand, spirit of wine is not adapted to high 
temperature^ as It Is soon converted into vapor, where- 
as mercuiydoes not boil till Its temperature is raised to 
660” F. Mercury thennometers designed for measuring 
temperatures up to 400* C (752* F ) are made by filling the 
stem and an upper bulb above the stem with nitrogen. 
The mercury expands against the increasing proaaure of 
the nitrogen, and its boiling-point is raised thereby. Tem- 
peratures higher than this limit are usually obtained with 
air- or steam-thermometers and other forms of pyrometer 
(which soek The air- (or gcu )themu»neter consists ol a 
quantity of pure dry alror gas contained In a reservoir snob 
wat its change of volume or of pressure with varying tem- 
peratures m ay be properly observed Two forms have been 
ua^— (1) the eonetant pnmire thermometer, in which the 
gas is maintained at constant pressure and ita varying 
volume measured, (2) the eomtant volumethermometer. In 
which the increase of pressure under constant volume is 
meaaured. This is the ordinary form in which the in- 
strument is used For accuracy it is decidedly auperior 
to the mercury thermometer, and has been adopted as 
tho ultimate standard to which all other thermometen 
are referred. In the nutaUiC thermometer, as generally oon- 
atmeted, temperature is moasuced by tbe change in form 
of oomperite metal bars, due to their dilf erential expansion 
(hence more properly called bimetalhe thermometer). One 
of the early lonus was that of Brdguet, which consists of 
a fine spiriu bar made of platinum, gold, and silver. One 
end at the spiral is fixed, the other end being connected 
with a simple mechanical device to convert the curving 
or torsion of the bar under changes of temperature into 
the movement of an index over a dial having a scale mark- 
ed in a circle upon it. Tho same principle, with variations 
in the mechanical application, is now much used in the 
construction of therroographa For indicating very slight 
variations of temperature a thermo-electrie Junction or the 
bolometer is employed 

The thermometer discovers ril the small unpercrivable 
variations in the ooldnoss at tho air. 

QtanmOe, Esuys, lit (an. 1676X {Rkhardson.) 

2. Hence, figuratively, anything which (rough- 
ly) indicates temperature. 

These fixed animals [corals], and the reefs which they 
elaborate, are among the best of living fAermomriert. 

(m, Proc BioL Soc. of Waahuigton, 1885, II 85. 
Aioiratlon tbermometer, one in which the tempera- 
tora of the air is obtained by drawing air in with a venti- 
lating-fan through a tube, and oauslnu it to flow rapidly 
over a thermometer, or over wet- and ory-bulb thermom- 
eters placed therein. This method, first deasrib^ by 
Brililnubr. has been followed and developed in the in- 
strument of Atsmann.— Attaolicfi tocnnoanctw, one 
fastened to the tube of a barometer for indicating the tem- 
peratnre of its meroury.-'Aid^ ttrimomCMr. Bee 
klumomitor. a thermometer com- 
posed of a bar of two metals or slloys, having diffmnt 
rates of expwislon, braxed togethar and sometimes bent 
into the form of a splirri* oomwund bar is,^t<med 


movement of an Index over a disl having a scale marked 
upon Ih-^oillttlfi thimOlBMtor, a thermometer tntro- 
dneed by Crialus in 1786fandused to a limited extent! in 
which the aero of tiie scale was idaced at tho temperature 
of boiling water and 106* at tbe temperature of melting 
ice, plus (-f ) and minus (— ) degrees in atniosphialo tem- 
peratures bring thus avoided This was a centigrade 
scale, but not tiiat of tiie modem centigrade thermom- 
eter, which was introduced by Unnaus ~ Oantlgrfille 
thennoinctcr. See def. i.— Ohromatie thnpuua- 
eter, an arrangement of glass plates, devised by Sir 
David Brewster, exhibiting tho difference between their 
temperature and that of an object with which they are 
brought in contact by tiie different hues of the priarixed 
light produced in the plates.— OtUTOmo thomomctor, 
an inutniment used to raise the temperature of peiro- 
leiiin at tho rate of 20* in fifteen minutes : need for pur- 
poses Uf testing.— OUnioal thcnuomcUr, a small maxi- 
mum self registering merourial theomometer used in ob- 
taining the temperaiuro of the body. In its usual form the 
range of scale is 25* F , or less, and graduation is carried to 
one fifth of a degree A very sensitive oUnioal instrument, 
called the half-minute thermometer, has a bulb of small di- 
ameter and an extremely flue bore, in which the mercury 
is rendered visible by a loni-fMnted stem.— OOBjIUittIO 
thermometer Same as differenHtU thermometer. — 
De^eea thermometer, a registering thermometer 
nsea to ascertain th(> temperature of the sea at any depth. 
The instrument consists of the thermometer set In 
a metallic frame The form of thermometer now used la 
that of Negretti and Zambra It consists of a meroury 
tiiermometer whoso stem of wide bore, terminates in a 
small pyriform sac The stem is contracted and oon- 
turtod just above the bulb, and when the instrument ts In- 
verted, the mercury-column bi eaks at this point, and flows 
down Into the tuiie, which is graduated in the inverted po- 
sition. An overflow-cell prevents meroury from the bulb 
from entering the stem if there is a rise of temperature. To 
protect it from pressure, the thermometer Is hermetically 
sealed in a strong glass tube, the pari of which surrounding 
the bnlb contains a quanti^ of mercury secured by a ring 
of Indla-mbber cement By means of mechanism In its 
frame, the thermometer is made to turn over at any de- 
sired depth, and the temperature at tho instant of Inversion 
remains recorded in the tube until the instrument is resd 
and reset. For small depths, the instrument is reversed 
by a weight which is sent down the sounding-line. For 
great dej^hs, the reversal is effected by means of tbe rev- 
olntion of a small propeller, wliich Is set in motion by the 
water so soon as the thermometer is drawn upward.— 
Dgvillg'i llT-thanDOmetar, a form of air-thsrmometer 
used for measoring very high temperatures— the thermo- 
metric aubstanoe, the air, being contained in a porcelain 
bnlb capable of resisting the heat of a furnace.--- HUr«r- 
•lltlal ihennometer, an instrument for measoring very 
small differenoea of temperature. The earliest form, in- 
vented and named by Sir John Leslie, cousiats of a U-ahaped 
tube^ each end of which terminates in a bnlb. The bend 
of the tube contatos a colored liquid , the upper parts of 
the tube and the bulbs are filled with conflmEri air. 'When 
one of tbe bnlba is at a higher temperature than the other, 
the liquid in the adjacent stem is driven down by^e htob- 
er preisnre, and rises in the opposite branch. The differ- 
ence in height is proportional to the difference in tempera- 
ture of the two bnlba The instrument is now used only as 
atiiermoscope -Saxth-toennoilMIter, one designed for 
ascertaining the temperature of tiie ground at different 
deptha Three types have been employed — (d) a ther- 
mometer of large bnlb and very long stem, so that, al- 
though buried many feet in the ground, the top of the 
liquid oolnmii extends above the surface (temper a t u res 
at depths of twenty feet have been obtained ny thia); 
(5) an ordinary thermometer inclosed In a wooden tube 
and other non-conducting packings, which can be sank 
to any desired deptii, tiie temperature of the thermom- 
eter being assumed not to change during the shmrt time re- 
quired to draw it up and make tiie reading ; (c) (1) tbormo- 
rieotrio Jnnotiona; (2) the elcctrical-reaistanoe metliod. 
— ElMtno thmmomator. (a) An apparatus for mee- 
turing tmidl differences of temperature, based mi the ac- 
tion of a thermopile. See thermo-dectrieUy. (b) A ther- 
mometer whose action is based on the vanatkm of elec- 
trical resistance produced bv changes of tomperatort In a 
metallic ooudnetor Tbe difference in the resistance be- 
tween a current passing through a conductor of knowo 
and one of unknown tempen^re glvas the differenoe 
of temperature between the twa Also called diferm- 
tiaf-rmetanee thermometer. Tbe most delicate nrai in 
which the nrinoiplo is applied is the bolometer.— Mb- 
ranhatt tnarmomatar. See def. i.— XtimaMlaj'a 
tharmomatar, an apparatus sometimes used to lllua- 
trate the sudden expansion of air through which a dis- 
charge of high-potential rieotricity baa taken place. It 
oonsists of two oonneoted tubes partially filled with wa- 
ter; the larger one contains above the water-surface two 
knobs, and when the raark is formed between them the 
water Is forced up to a higher level in the amaller tube — 
WwTtmniTi toamoniatar, one that registers the maxi- 
mum temperature to which it is expot^ Three types 
have come Into use In connection with the tnorcnrial tiier- 
mometer. (a) The Rutherford maximum has a light mov- 
able steel Index at the topof the mercurial column. The 
tube la placed horixontu, and aa tbe temperature rises 
the meroury pushes tbe Index before it When the tem- 
perature falls, the index is left in situ to mark the po- 
sition of the maximum. (5) In PhOltps's maximum, a 
small babble of air makes a break in the upper part of tiie 
meroorial column. When the temperature begins to tell, 
the detached portion of the oolomn is left behind to regie, 
ter the hlgheri; temperatnre. (o) The Negretti maximum 
has tbe bore of the tube partly closed by a constriction 
lust above the bulb. In rising temperatures mercury is 
forced from the bulb past the constriction, but when the 
temperatare tells the merouiy cannot readily retom to 
the bulb, and the topof the mercurial column indicates 
the maxnntim temperatnre. In order to reset ihe ther- 
mometer to the current air-tenmerature, the merotuy is 
forced back into the bnlb by whkling the instrument on 
a swini^n. This form oi maxteium Is used at the sta- 
ti^a^ the UoiM States Weigher Baream---l|grovi]T 
jteagriMMte See det i.-littoUio tlMViiMmator. 
^ thiniiomeler, a veir lensi- 

ttve mereariaT thermometer, having an apical cavity 



thmnoiiMtar 


into whioh $ny desirod pui of the merouiv een be drewn 
off. Thli derloe eneblet the thermcMDeter to be need orer 
ft wide nuage of tempentwre, end the eoftle to be gradu* 
ftted to imau freotiona of ft degree, witboat inereftatog the 
length of the atem. For Oftoh different atate of the Inatru- 
mentk the tempemtnre oorreaponding to aome part of the 
Boftle must be detemilned by oomparlaon with a etandard 
aiermoineter.->]igtIiyl*batyrate tb«nnoai«t«r, one 
in whioh the thermometric aubatanoe la methyl butyrate. 
S%r William Thomaon, Snoyo Brit, XL MB.'- llllll]nil]|| 
tllinnoaifftor, a thermometer that reglatera the mlnb 
mum temperature to whioh it ia expoaed. The aloohol 
minimum, deviaed by Rutherford in 17Bi, la now nnirer- 
aally naed. The rqristmtloii ia effected by a light ateel or 
ghuia index enlarged and rounded at the end. and wbdly 
Immeraed in the column of alcohoL When the tempera- 
ture falla, the index la harried toward the bulb by the aur- 
faoe-tenaton at the ond of the contracting liquid oolumn. 
ftud when the temperature rlaea the aloohol flowa around 
and paat the index, leaving it to mark the loweat temper- 
ature.— Optloaltlianiiometor, a thennomater propoaed 
by Oomu for the atudy of high temperatureak baaed on the 

8 i1ncl|ile that in ceriaiu cryatala the amount of the rota- 
ion or the plane of polariaatlon dependa on the tempera- 
ture. Aa quarta can be aubmltted to a wide range of tem- 
perature, it la conaldered to be ipeeially adapted for the 
application of thla method In determining hl^ tampera- 
turea.— Omflowlng or mBroiiziftl-w«ut thmaomr 
et«r, a menmiy-thermometer oonalatlnf ^a bulb with a 
abort piece of fine atem perfectly flllod with meroniy at 
0* C. Any higher temperature la determined by weigh- 
ing the quantity of tberoniy eqE»elled, instead of by mea- 
furlng it volumetrloally, as ui the ordinary mercurial atem- 
thermometer.- lUdlawm tllffinilOlllgt«r. Sec tone*- 
irial-vadiatum ikarmomtltr and tokmradiaHon ihermam- 
atar —ltdaailllir tiisniunilgttr. See def. 1.— 
tttrilUf tllBirminiliBtBr, a aelf-reglatering thermometw*, 
a maximum or minimum thermometer.— 81 z*b ther- 
]|IMD«t«rta aelf-regiatering thermometer, Invented by 
J. Six In ITftl, combining In one inatrumeni the registra- 
UoB of maximum and minimum temperaturee : for many 
yeata very widely used, but now generally anporaeded by 
aepante maximum and minimum Inatrumenta.— BUiif- 
tiMnilOBMiir. a thermometer with which the tempera- 
ture of the air u obtained by whirling the instrument in 
thafreeair. Thereanltingra^doonveotionbrinfsthetem- 
perature of the thermometer into close aooorunce with 
the temperature of the air.— Stdir-TadtottOll fhAnnoiIl- 
ttar, a thermometer for measuring the intensity of solar 
radiation. A form frequently adapted for this pnrpoae is 
the bUuk-bulb tkmnometer in vaeuo, first suggested hy Sir 
John HeracheL It oonalsta of a aenaltiTe mercurial uer- 
mometer having the bulb and about an indi of the stem 
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fsrvedohaagM to thstiMrinomsIrfo maieodaltand iomp^ 
tore unit# are defined 4n tenas of the perttoolar mawrial 
and phenomenon adopted. ThethermmnetriounltatpM 
ent (IBBB) adopted by the International Bureau of Weighta 
and Ifeasorea la one centigrade degree, or the hundredth 
part of the ftaotional increase of pressure of a vdlnme of 
pore dry gas originally at a pressure of one atnndard at- 
mosphere, and heated from the standard r * 


brtbtbeallBgQfmioafiinlfoinaohlAecp. 

ognalitlng of a tttbe containing air or mttmf, andh 
Ing an a^uMaUa •oala.or n aonle limited to a lair t 
greei^ are oasd in saaeblnei for tooting lubricaittiL In ap* 
loanees for pliysloal researoh, at in Osborne's estiimmo- 
•oope, nnd In obigiioil% ns in Br. fiegnin'a tharmosooM 
for dataoUng mlnnta variations In tha tamparntnra of tna 
body. 

^tkermo^ 


freeidng-point 

to the standard boiling-point ^ water. With this unlt^ in- thfiTlIIMOOldO (thfir-mdHidtOp'ik), 0, 

•tant voinme is the adopted instrumental itandsrd. !l^e wade oy weana Of tne tnermOfiOOpe. fifii Wtdf- 
str-thermometer, however, it notadapted to ordinary uses* moscopie obfiervationfi. Ororo. 
and It is the object of thennometnr to obtain oomparsMt (tbdr-md-»kop'i-kal), tf. [< 

temp^nrea with convenient and portable inatrumenta. 4 , Jin cumA tta OtarmniumniA 

The expansion of liquids ia closely proportional to snooea- j figFlliM Wyyo + ^ J Mme afi mOffiMaomO* 
slve Increments of neat, and ia taken aa the basis ^ the tll0nilOffilillO& (thdr-mfi-ld f(>n), ft. C<Qr* 
usual secondary tliermometrio ataodarda It should be heat. + oi^uv, fiiphoiL] An anrangement Of fii* 
observed, however, thatingene^theauw^ phon-tubes serving to Indnce^nlatlon Of 

ment ii not the simple expansion of the liquid, but the 

differential cxiumalon of the liquid and the glass bulb in water in ^ apparatW. 

which it is contained, and from the standpoint of pre- tilBnilOBtat (thto^m^-stat), n. [< Gr. Btpinfff 
else thermometry it ia in Uiia uncertain. * * _ » . . . . . . 

varying behavior of the glaaa tiiat the pri . 
diaorepancies of normal mercurial thermometers lie. The 
moat important of these aonreea of error in mercurial 
thermometers ia a change in the sero-polnt with time and 
with the temperatures to which the thermometers are ex- 
posed Tills change depends upon the nature of the gUaa. 


Qlaaa of special oompoaltion la now used in the oonatruo- 
tlou of thermometers, whioh wlU praotioally eliminate 
this source of error. The method of graduaung ther- 
mometera between two fiducial points, instead of by vol- 
ume, was an advance in construction adopted Iqr Fkhren- 
holt that first made possible the oona^oCkm of oompara- 
ble thermometers. The adoption later of the freeialng- 
point and the boiling-point of water for these two standard 
temperaturea brought different kinds of thermometers 
into substantial agreement In the recent progre aa of 


nanupuim m prv- ewri ill v vr v uayDwvy. v**. 

lim iireg^ar, and heat, + oTOT^r, verbal adj. of lordvatf stand: tee 
lie"^ Afaffo. ] An automatio instrument or apparatus 
for regulating temperature, it is eiaentialhr a mod' 
tfloatlon of the thermometer, so amuged that » Place 
of tndloatiog thermal variations. It oonuola the aouroe of 
heat or of ventUatlon, and thus Indlreotly regulates the 
temperature. One of the earlleat forms of thennoatat 
was that devised by Dr. Ure. It oonaiatad of a bar com- 
poMd of two metida, say ateel and oopper, having differ- 
ent degrees of expansion under the same tempmture. 
This bar, when fixed In position, was made by simple me- 
ohanloal means to open a furnaoe-door, move a damper, 
or open a window, by means of the bending of the bar 
under the Influence of an increase in heat Other forms 
of this thermostat have since been used to make or break 


precice thermomeuy, residual aouxcea of error have been 
discovered, and outstanding diaorqiianeiea have been in- 
veatigated, so aa to render possible the redaction of all 
observed temperatures to the thermodynamic acale. 
bhermomotiTe (thAr-m^md'tiv), a. [< Gr. 
heat, + E. moUve.] Broadly, pertmning to or 
derived from molar motion prf^uoed by heat, 
aa in any heat-engine, bat more particularly 
need witn reference to heat-engines in which 
motion is derived from air or other gas expanded 
by heat; M, thermomotive power; tkormomotwe 
- . effect; fficmomoffpc efficiency. 

orator of which is fixed the bulb of the thermometer, and heat, + IiL. motor ^ a mover. ) A heat-engine, 
the tube is then exhausted of air The thermometer-bulb partic ularly a so-called ealoric engine, or an air- 
thus prepared absarbs all the solar heat that falls upon * ' - 

it, and kMos none by convection. With the btaok bulb 
thermometer there is frequen^ used a bright-bulb ther* 

' rimUarly incased. This has its 



engine driven by the expansive force of heated 
air. Compare aae-engine, heaUengtnCf and ca- 

, lone engtne (xmSoT caloric), 

w^poUShedsUver, or some equivalent coating, which re- thttTlIIOZntlltdpliMr (thAr-md-mul'ti-pH-dr), n. 
flecte most of the radiation that folia upon it The differ- bAafc. 4- E mulUnlterl Same as 


tf, baae; S, InTnlutec«|MUiiioa>KUrtj>.urtupaMKlortivom«talfh»vliw 
ilifferent coeficumti of expanikm, u oraM and steal i c, a4iustiaanf 


\ its Dulb covered 


setew, formins; f>art at an electric circuit whenever S Is expanded by 
heat so as to touch the point of the • 


e screw t d, it conducting wnea. 


thermopile. See tne quotation. 

The discoveries of Oersted rad Beebeok led to the con- 
struotlim of an instrument for measnring temperature in< 


sumed to meaaure the intensi^ of solar radiation — 8ub- 
mazlliatlMrinoaMtar. 8ameaadesp.ss(ieAermometer — 

TigMvlal-radlalion thsnnfwisMr, a minimum ther- 

??**•%* ^ to raster the oooUug of tte earth s surface ciimparably more delicate than ray prev^ To 

b^the^per^iwoft^afo for nocturnal radlatio^^^ distJnguish Itfitratheoi^inaiy theimometer,thls Instra- 
Hie bulb at the thermometer Is generally shaped with ment Is called the thermamalt&lmr. 

Fhysioal Forces, til. 

tlMnaomstor. aform of mercurial thermometer d^iea thon&OOAtritfi (th^r-m^-na ' trft), ft. [< Gr. 
bar Neg^tt and tobm forregtat^ng the^^ Sfput^ heat, + E. natron + -ifoa.J Hydrous 

until it is reset. By means of clockwork, the upset may chiefly as an efflorescence in connection with 
be made to occur automatically at ray deaired ^e, rad saline lakes. 

» .»«!*? »°«j» ttWHPomrtw. wniMta^ « mrthod tor theimo-pstr (thte'm^pSr), n. [< Gr. eipm, 

heat,+\Al.] AT^O;jleitricelemi?i 

watsor-sfetfitn thannimiBtar, a propoaed form of ther- or couple. Bee thermo^leetncity. 

mometer in which the tbermometrio aubatanoe is sstu- tllffnilOpalpRtiOB (th^r^md-pal-iift'shon), n. [< 

0 ( tlM It C« mwSr-vSt-bnlb jse na(p«tton.] Palpation of the aurface the 

numistir. fiee peyehromgter. body to determine temperature, especially to 

thermoniffMe (th^r-mo-met'rik). a. [s= F. determine topographical differences of temper- 
thermom^tnque; as thermometer + -fo.] 1. Of atnre with a view to determine the position and 
or pertaining to a thermometer: as, the thermo- condition of internal ori^ns. 


an elootrio current, and thus move an armature that eon- 
trols a damper, eteam- valve,. or other beat-regulating 
ineohanlnn. Another form consists of a bairaoed ther- 
mometer that, under the movements of the mercury in a 
tube pivoted in the center in a borisontal poeltlon, would 
rise or fall, rad thus oontrol a damper or fire-door. An- 
other form consists of a thermometer reeembling a tbermo- 
dectrio alarm (see tiWrmo-efoifrfo), except that the oloeing 
of tiie circalt by tha rise of the merenry In the tube oper- 
atee a fire door or damper In place of sounding an alarm. 
Where a thermoetat is merely used to ring a bell. It ia 
called a tfisnnoiCiirie alarm. A very simple rad yet dcU- 
oately responsive form fa a slender bar of gutta-pereha, 
fixed atone end, rad attached at the other to a lever, which 
is caused to act by the expansion or contraction of the 
bar. Another form of thennoetat eonslats of a bent tube 
partly filled with mercury. The heat exjpande the air in 
the larger rad of the tube and dfamlaeee the merourv, and 
this in turn moves a piston oontrolling, by means of eome 
meobanioa] device^ a steam-valve or damper. Another 
form, nsed with steam-beating furnaoea, oonalsts of an 
dame dJa]diregm in a cylinder, the preesure of the steam 
against the dlaphraian aerving to move a piston that eon- 
trda the damper of the fnmaoe. fiudi appUanoea are 
also called Aeoi-rspulefora Mmcreoratly, the name baa 
been given to fnaible pings naed to oontrd automatio 
sprinluers, a rise in the temperature oandng the plug to 
melt and rdease the water. Thii4 however, Is only a tnide 
uaeof the word. 


metrui scale or tube. — 2. Ma^ by means of a themiOThoiia (thfir'n%f6n), n. [< Gr. Oippff^ tliaPlllOfftRtic (thfir-mfl-stat'ik), a, [< ther mo - 
^ermometer; ms, thermometne observations.-T- _ J _ ®5* + -<c.] Pertaining to iiie thermostat; 


roent in which sounds are produced hv the 
changes in the cironit due to variations ox tern* 


nsniiomstric ttaam-gags, a form of steam-gage which 
Shows the amount of pressare In aboUer by the degree of ... 

axpansio n of a fluid at the temperature produced oy the pe^i^ture 

f. - I.MI n - tfimopOe (thte'tnfi.p!l),». [< QV. hwit, 
ttoBioiiietrical (thto-m^-met ri.k»l), a. H + e. ,5^*.] A themoilwtAo batted 


-<c.] Pertaining 

characterised hy the presence of a thermoetat; 
the pmoipie of the thermostat. 


(th6r-m^-met'ri-k§l), a. . 

tkermometric + -al.] Same as thermometrie. 
Boffle, Works, II. 466. 
thermiMlietricAlljf (th«r-m^metM-k|tl-i), adv, 


See ihermo-electri- 





tering thermometer, especially one which reg- 
isters the maximum or minimum temperature 
during long periods. Also thermetroaraph. 
tlwniMiiig&yC^ l(Or.eipfoii 

heat, *1- < fdrpov, measure.] The art of 

measuring temperature, a numerical unit of tem- 
perature dlfferraoe Is derived from the meesnrablepbysi- 
cel effects produced in bodies by heat— for example, lioeer 
espaneton, volumetric expaasloo, change at gseaous das- 
tlc preMore, and oham in eleetrie resJeCanoe. In the 
euaiomary use of the thermometer, ohauges to tempen^ 
ture are aoaumed to be dtreotty proporttoiMl to the ob- 


, (th6r-m$HBtat'i-k(tl-i),adp« 

means of a thermostat: as, a thermoetattoai^ 
jsi. A uiermo-eiectno nactery, espe- MBogted radiator 

ciiaiy Mam^dfor^ememTe^tof sniiU (thte-md-rtat'lks). «. [W. of 

... k-.t (L^ ^jJJSSJSSoieo -*»).] theoiy of tbe mill- 

lihrium of heat. 8 m the quotation under mer* 
moHiiHematioe. 

t]lqmotozi6(thfo^m{htfdt^8ik^ [Prop. 
mukieUo; < thermoiaeoie {-taeU) 4- -to.] In jBhffi- 
tol., pertaining to regmation of the iempeta- 


quantities of radiant heat, 

^ty. 


$eope as Sp. It. iermoMopiOf < Gr. wppi|^ heat, + 
ettoKtlVf view, examine.] An instrraent or a 
device for indicating variations in ' 

without measuring their amount. The 

first mpUed by Ctonnl Xumford to an toefouarat in- 
ventodby him, reeembUmr um differsiitlal thermometsr 
of Ladle. Ontol an Indefintte number of thermoeomM 
aoless of ehtomatletiiernioaoopes maybe mmUtmaa In 
whiob ehansii to temperature ere Indleated by ohanjimi 
in die ehade or the color of a euiutMioe eoaled iffili ^ 
lain ebemloal preparatlona These have beett smnn 
eome ectont for todtoalliig a nee in ‘ 


tm of the body, or the adjustment of tbexmo-* 
genesis and thermolysis so as to prodnoe a 
certain temperature. 

jlMXinetlixfs (tbfir-m^tak^sls), a. [KL.^ < Gr. 
Btppm heat, 4* tiftCf order, amngement.] ^ 
relation of the bodily temperatnre, or. the 
a^Qustment of tbetmomesis and thennolyria 
so as to secure a certam tempemtars. 
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» 0 l t 0 iii|Mmtave| of a fine wive through 
the eurrente are made to pass aetuate 
the tdioiiiodtaphrag]n.--* 2 . A telephone tmns- 
mitm in whieh a red«hot wire forming part of 
the primary oivenit of an indnetion-oo 8 has its 
resistanee changed by the 8 onnd*yibration 8 ^ 
thus inducing currents in the secondary which 
are sent to line* 

thmuytansila (th 6 r»n^ten' 8 il). a. [< Or. Bipfiri, 
heat, E. Belating to tensile force 

as affected by changes of temperature. Eisborate 
thennoteniUs •xpertmonto on Iron sod ttoel, eapeclally 
with refSTMoe to bonerlron* have been made, and their 
resalts tabolatod, this being a matter of great praotioal 
importanoe. 

tlunraiiotlc (tbto>mot'ik), o. [< Gr. Biputf, heat, 
+ «oftc. J Of or relating to heat ; resulting from 
or dependent on heat. 

In the apeotnun of a fllnt-glaaa prlam the apex of the 
titofmolie earn— that la toe — * 

6lfeot~>ta altuated . . . oa1 
in the nltra-red region. 

thannotioal (thCr-mot'l-lqtl), a* [< thfrmntic 
-(* •^] Same as thermoHc. WhetoeUf Hist. 
Induct. Sciences, x. 1, $ 4. 
thomiotles (thto-mot'lks), n. [PI. of thermotic 
(see -ios) J The science of heat. 

In the History of the Sclenoea I have named it (the 
Sdenoe of Heat) ThtnmtiaL which appears to me to agree 
bettor with the analogy of the names of other correspond- 
ing selenoei, Aeonstios and Optics 

WkewU, Philos. Induct. Boiences, L IxxU. 

thermotropic (thCr-m^trop'ik), a. [< Gr. Bipfjtrj, 
heat, + rpowMcdc, < rphretVy turn ; gee tropic.] In 
botf exhibiting or oharacterized by thermotro- 
pism. 

Ounratores dependent upon temperature are called 
tkmrmotropie. GoodaU, Physiol Bot, p. SM. 

therm o t ro pism (th^r-mot'r^pizm), n, [< iAcr- 
motrop^ + -wni.] In bot, the phenomenon 
of curvature produced in a growing plant-or- 
gan by changes of temperature. Organs which 
ounre towsrd the source of heat are called poSttoely ther- 
matrepfe, and those which curve away from the wuroe of 
heat, ntgaHvdy therntcirppie. 

the rm o typ e (th 6 r'm 9 -tip), «. [< Or. Bipfuj, 
heat, 4“ Hmog, impression: see type.] A pic- 
ture-impression, as of a slice of wood, obtained 
by first wetting the object with dilute acid, m 
smphurio or hydrochloric, then printing it, and 
afterward developing the impression by heat, 
therm ot y py (th4r'm^ti-pi), tt. [As thermoiype 
4* -yS.] act or process of producing a 
thermotype. 

themef, e. [ME., also tame, < Icol. therna =s 
8 w. ,tdma = Dan. teme = OHG. thtama, 
diorna, MHG. dieme, d%mo, G. d%me, a girl.] 
A girl; a wench. 

As sengle knave and sengle tome, 

Whan they aynne togedyr xeme 

MS HorlVlTOl, f. 49 (Hantuwg.) 

therodo&t (thS'r$-dont), a. and n. Same as the- 
riodimt ^ 

!l^erodontia (thfi-ro-don'shi-^), n. pt [NL.] 
Same as Tke/riodxmAa, 

thoroid (thfi'pold), a. [< Gr. % (^W)-), » wild 
beast, 4 eWof, form.] Having animal propeusi- 
ties or charaoteristios. 

The animal mind of the tosroto Idiot la accompanied by 


thisocyte 


htmm an atanmalUy in struoture re- ThedM (thf-il'f.S), *i. pi. [NL. (Bentham 

sembling the norm in lower animals. . ^ 

thcromonfilicl (th5-r$-m6r'fih), a. [< Thero- 
morpha 4 4c.] Theromorphous. 
thcromorphic^ (ths-r$-mdr'fik), a. [< thero- 
VMTvhia 4 4c.] Abnormally resembling in 
anatomical structure the lower animals, 
therompsphotui (thS-rS-mdr'fus), a, [< Thero- 


and Hooker, 1880), < Thesium 4 -ca?.] A tribe 
of apetalous plants, of the order mntalacea, 
the sandalwood family, it is characterised by its 
■mall nut-like fruit, and perianth-tube prolonged above 
the inferior ovary and without a conspicuous disk It in- 
cludes 5 genera of herbs and low niiderslmibs, of which 
TheHwn la the type ; the others are mainly natives of 
South America or South Africa. 


m^ha 4 Pertaining to the fhcromor- thesis (the'sis), n.; pi. thesce (- 8 §z). [=F. ihbse 

pha, or hajnng their charactere. - Hp. Utde = Pg. these s It. tesi = G. thesis, 

theropod (tha^rf-pod), o. and n, **' ^ * * ® ^ ’ 


C< Gr. % 

fp-J, a wild beast, 4 (iro6^) = E. foot ] 

I. a.* Having feet like those of (mammalian) 
beasts, as a dinosaur; of or pertaining to the 
Theropoda, 

n. n. A carnivorous dinosaur of the order 
Theropoda, 

Also therim>od, and (erroneously) therapod, 
Theropoda (thf-rop'$-4|^, n. pi, [NL. : BOO 
theropod,'} An oraer of extinct carnivorous 
dinosaurs, having digitigrade feet with prehen- 
sile claws, very small fore limbs, hollow limb- 
bones, cavernous vertebrm, premaxUlary teeth, 
and un itod pubes. They were of largo cr gigantic alae 
and predaceoua habiti^ and in the itouctare of the feet re- 


ds; Alia incorrectly, theropoda. 

theropodoHB (the-rop'o-dus), a. Same as the- 
ropod, Oeol, Jour., xLV. i. 44. 
thendtical ^h^r-sit^i-kal), a, [< Thereiies (L. 
Thersites, < Gr. Qepalnj^) 4 -tc-al.] Resembling 
or cha.racteri 8 tlc of Thersites, a scurrilons char- 
acter in Homer’s Diad; hence, grossly abusive ; 
scurrilous; foul-mouthed 

There it a pelting kind of therttUedl aatire, as black aa 
the Ink 'tis wrote with. Sterne, Tristram Shandy, lx. 14. 

therstt, V, A Middle English form of durst, 
Octovtan, 1 . 681. HaUtwelT, 
thesaurert, U. [< ML. thesaurarius, treasurer, 
< L. ihesaurartus, pertaining to treasure, < the- 
saurus, treasure: see thesaurus and treasure, 
and cf. treasurer.} A treasurer. 

To my loving frendea Sir Thomas Boleyne Knight, TAe- 
mwer of the Kinges Oracas most honorable Houihold, 
“ rOnldefr " " ^ 


and Sir Henry 
Abp Warham, 


aford, Knight Comptroller of the same, 
in Ellis’s liiat Leuora, Sd ser., I. 867. 


siquopAite animal peculiarities of bod/. 

Sinstsenth Century, Sept, 1886, p. 858. 

tberol^ (thd-r^loj'ik), a. [< theroiog-y 4 
4c.] rataming to therology. 
therologlad (thS-r^loj'i-k^l), a. [< therologie 
4 -at,] Same as tkerologic, 
tXiirolfigigt (thf-rol>ji8t), «. [< therolog-g 4 
4df.j Aatudent of the Mammalia; a mam- 
malogist The Academy, Aug. 2^ 1877. 
tharoE^ (thfrol>jl), n. [< Gr. % {Bijfh), 
A wild beAst, 4 ->oyta, < XtYttv, speak: see 
-olepy.] The scienee of mpminAls ; mammal- 
ogy or fnastology: substituted lately ou the 
“ 1 that mammalogy Is a hybrid word. 

(thi'r^mdrf), n. One of the 

(thfi-ifi-mdr'a), a. pi [NL.. < 
Gr. % (d^h^a wild beast. 4 fwpM, form.] An 
orte of losml reptiles, of the Permian period, so 
sailed from eemln resemblances they present 

tomaniiiutlg. The ontolfata bone la fixed; the riba am 
the pmoommild It preaent, ^d the <mooid 
almT wHh free extremity: "I® 

pubic bonea are antirdly tutu^ to 
Hlwm u ao obturator fenman. 


thesawis (th^4'rus), n. [< L. thesaurus, Oh, 
ihensaurus, ttiensaurum, < Gr. B^avp6(, a store 
laid up, treasure, a treasure-house, storehouse, 
chest: see treasure, the old form of the word, 
derived through OF. and ME.] A treasu^ ; a 
store ; especially, tltesaurus verhoruvt, or simply 
titesaurus, a treasury of words; a lexicon. 

In a complete themunu of any language, the 
of eveiT word should exhibit both Its philolog 3 r 
linguiitloa, Ita domestic history and its foreign relations. 

Q P. Marsh, Lecta. on Eng. Lang., ilL 

these (^He^, a. and prou. Plural of this, 
Theseion, xheseiim (th$-se'ou, -um), n. [Mj., 
< Gr. 0 J 5 f<rcion, Q^ttov, < Theseus.] A 

temple or sanctuary of the Athenian hero-king 
Theseus, espeoiiJly a temple built in Athens, 
about 4W B. c., to receive the bones of Theseus, 
then brought homo from Soyros ; at the present 
time, spociflcally, a beautiful hexastyle perip- 
teral Doric temple of Pontolic marble, dating 


these, < L. thesis, < Gr. B£o/g, a proposition, a 
Htateinunt, a thing laid down, thesis lii rhetonc, 
thesis ill prosody (from the setting down of the 
foot iu boating time) ; cf. Btrdc, placed. < riBhac 
{V put, set: see do^, Cf. meme, from the 
same Gr. verb.] 1. The formulation in ad- 
vance of a proposition to be proved; a posi- 
tion; a })ropoBition which one advances and 
offers to maintain by argument against objec- 
tions. 

Antitheta are Theses argued pro et contra (for and 
against]. Bacon, Advancement of Leiralng^ IL 

In all the foreign universities snd convents there are 
upon certain dajrs philosophical theses maintained againai 
every adventitious disputant OoldsmUh, Vicar, xx. 

Houee — 2. An essay or dissertation upon a spe- 
cific or definite themo^ as an essay presented 
by a candidate for a diploma or degree, as for 
that of doctor. 

Then oomea the struggle for degrees, 

With aU the oldest and ablest critics ; 

The public thesis and disputation. 

Longfeilow, Golden Legend, vi 

8 . A theme; a subject propounded fora school 
or college exercise ; the exercise itself . — 4. (o) 
A premise assumed and not proved, although 
not self-evident; either a ])ostulate or a defini- 
tion. (b) The consequent of a hypothetical 
proposition. [Bare.] — 5, In musical rhyth- 
mics, a heavy accent, such as in beating time 
is marked by a down-beat. See rhythm. — 6 . 
^ pros, : (a) Originally, and in more correct 
recent usage, that part of a foot which receives 
the ictus, or metrical stress, (b) In prevalent 
modem usage, the metrioalW unaccented part 
of a foot. See arsis, 1.— 7. In ane, rhet, a 
general question, not limited to special persons 
and circumstances: opposed to a hypothesis, or 
question which is so limited. — 8 . In rhet,, the 
part of a sentence preceding and correlate to 
the antithesis. [Bare.] 

The style of Juuiui is a aort of metab, the law of which 
ia a balance of thesis aud antithesis 

Cclendffe, Table-Talk, II. HA 

«8yiL 1. Topic, Point, etc. See subJeO. 

ThOBilllli (tbf^i'um ), n, [NL. (Linnieus, 1 737), 
L. name of T. Linophyllon, so called, accord- 
ing to Athenmus, because Theseus crowned 
Ariadne with it ; < Gr, Oi/aetov, neut. of Oifoeioq, 
belonging to Theseus, < Oryni>c, Theseus.] A 
genus of plants, type of the tribe Thesiem in 
me order Hantalacese, it is oharaoteriaed by linear 
or scale-Uke leavea, and bioexual flowers with small ovate 
or oblong anthers and a filiform, often flexuous or xlgsag 
plaoenta. There are over 100 speolea, widely dlstributea 
through the Old World, chiefly in the temperate pkito, 
and with 2 speolea in Bnudl. They i- 


t are herbi, often with 


vmw w no wmtmmx 

wetw made known ^ Owen »n4er toe 
- These remalua were from Oape Ool- 
.wwQfiidWi have moa^ 
ifiHtng In toy of Texas. The 


‘ ^toSriSnyCk^loto^imwmlfljNitoM^ 


a bard or shrubby base, and frequently paraaltio by the 
root The leaves are small and alternate. The aoeotleas 
flowers are benme In a spike or a simple or compound ra- 
ceme. T. LinophyUon, a small wbite-flowered plimt of 
Kogliab paitare% is called bastard toaeCbus, 

Thesmophoris (thes-m^fd'ri-tt), n,pl. [< Gr. 
Beofio^pia (pi.), < Beopo^poQ, law-giving» < dro//<k, 
law (< TtBfvat, lay down : see tocris), 4 -fopoi, < 
^peiv sz E. bear^.} An ancient Gmk festival 
with mysteries, celebrated by married women 
in honor of Demeter (Ceres) as the “mother 
of beautiful offspring.” Though not confined 
to Attica, it was especially observed at Athens 
and Eleums. 

In toe Thesmopkoria, as well as toe pigs* flesh myste- 
rtout sacred obfeota were In nae^ made of toe dough of 
wheat and in toe ahape of forms of snakes and men 

Harris^ emd Vesratl, Ancient Athens, p xxxv. 

Thesmophorian (thes-m^fd'ri-w), a. [< Thes- 
rntphorta 4 -a».] Of or pertaining to the Thes- 

SSl?‘!^ndW*1n*Athens\rtte°fort'^of'lSe rthes-m^for'ik), o. [< Themo- 

moots and its soulptoTod decoration h^esufr^muoh, 

but it Is notwltostandlng the most perfect surviving ex- uDMIHOIIllOlid (tnes mo-tnet), n. In r . tnesmo- 
ampleof a Greek temple, and exhibits all the refinements thbte, < Gr. BecfuldhiK, a lawgiver, \ Beap&s, law, 
of ^0 i^itootjm at Ito 4 Bsttk, one who lays down, < riBivat, put, set; 

nowldentmedwitopractlciacertoluty astoatofHephwa- A lawriver* a leirislalor • one of 

tua (Vulcan); !t was oertainly not the temple of Theseus. *f*®J»*: J " lawgiver , a legiaiawir , one oi 

See si te out under oputhodomos, the six Inferior arohons at Athens, 

t]iafllela(tbd'si-kl), if, [Dim. of thesis.} A little (thd'sf-sit), n. One of certain re- 

or subordinate thesis; a proposition. [Bare.] serve celle which have been described in sev- 
/ff^. JHct, oral i^KWges. JSheye, jBrit., XXII, 420. 



The so-celled Theeeion, «t Athene, from the sonfliweirt 




Thts^tt* fopulnta. 


TlM^paiia 

ThetMiia (thes-p§'8i-ft), n. [Nli. (Oama, 
1807), 80 oftllod mm the beanty of the flow- 
ers: < Gr. GfoirimoCf divinely soundinic, hence 
ineffable, divine ; 
doubtfully ex- 
plained as < de6^. 
god, + eineiVf ^ 
pers. pi. impv. lo- 
irerc, say, speak.] 

A ffenuB of plants, 
of toe order Jfo/ro- 
ee» and tribe ifi- 
htwesB. It It ohaiw 
S49teiiied by flowers 
with three to five small 
bmoUeiU, a club shau 
ed or but slightly di- 
vided style, and a Qve- 
oelled ovary. Tliere 
are abouto species, na* 
tlves of tropical Asia, 
the Faoiflo Islands, and 
Madsffaacar. Iheyare 
trees or tall herli^ with entire or angnlate leaves, and 
Mandsome flowers, commonly yellow. Two species, T. 
Lampoi and T pajntlnea, are rMnarkable for their black- 
dotted seed-leaves. The latter is a tree sometimes 60 feet 
high, plsnted for shade In India, and known as ttmbrella- 
iTM and (eady tret, and In Galana aa seaside mahot. It 
bsaia a dense head of foliage, and large yellow flowers 
with a purple center, changing before evening to purple 
throughout, and j^riahing. lu flowers and fruits ^eld a 
dye, its seeds a thick deep red oil known as Porha nut 
ott, and its bast a aseful fiber made into sacks and wrap- 
_plngs ; its wood is used to make boats and lumlture. 
Thaflpiail (tbes'pi-au), a. and ». [= F. ITtes- 
piM, < Gr. diairuK, of or pertaining to Thespis, 
\ eimriif Thespis (see def.).] I, «. Of or re- 
lating to Thespis, a semi-legendary Greek poet 
of loaria in Attica, often called uie father of 
tragedy ; relating or pertaining to dramatic act- 
ing in general ; ^matic ; tragic ; as, the Thes- 
pMn the drama. The great impulse given to 
the drama by Thespis consisted in the ad/unction to the 
old dlthyrambic chorus of Dionysus of a ungle actor who 
might appear successively In several rClea. The flrtt pub- 
lic eootest of Thespis is assigned to the year 686 B.‘0. 

Said we not It was the highest stretch attained by the 
ThMpian Art? Cttfiyie, ITrench Bev., II. 1 12. 

The race of learned men : 

, oft thev snatch the pen, 


eaae 

thfltie (thet'ik). a, [< Gr. «sr<gdf, positive; of. mafie.j 
dfotf, a laying down, < rtSipat w), put, place : q,, 

see lAesfe.] In anc^prosr. (a) Pertaining to gfeithfal 
the thesis, or metrically accented part of a foot. 

(b) Beginning with a thesis: opposed to ana- 
crustio, 

theticslt (thet'l-k^), a. [< + -al.] Laid 

down; prescriptive; arbitrary. 

This law that prohibited Adam the eating of the fmit 
waa merely tMual or positlva not Indispensable and nat- 
nraL Dr. H. Mon, Def. of Lit Cabbala, it 

Thetis (thg'tis), «. [< L. Thetia^ < Gr. 
see def.] 1. In clasatoal myth., a marine god- 
dess, who became the spouse of the mortal Pe- 
leus, despite her efforts to escape him by count- 
less imteau transformations, and was by him 
the mother of Achilles. — 2. The seventeenth 
planetoid, discovered by Luther at Bilk in 1852. 

thetsoe (thot'sS), n. Same as theeUae. 

ihenrgic (thf-^r'jik), a. [ss F. ih^rgique as 
8p. teurgteo == Pg. thewrgico as It. tewrgico^ < LL. 
theurqiCURy < Gr. ftwpyncdf, < drovpylOf theurgv : 
see t/wurgy.] Pertaining to theur^, or the 
power of ]>e]^orming supernatural things. 

The soul of the myatic would have pasted into the world 


diu m Qmu IMm, a bondiaiii, klavo, sfsrvanU 
Of. fflofid.] A bondman; a slave. 

man A manakfol ware tM In bars ttma, 
aa hare fsdar to tra A ta ihHW. 

r«Uam i>aliriic (B. B. T. AX L MU. 
thew^a* [ME., < AS, fMio, servile, < ike^f 
a bondman, servant: see ikew\ n.] Bond; 
servile. 

thewH, V. [ME. fhewent < AS. thAMn, th£wan, 
iha&mn (» HD. iUmm aa HLG. dit/mn m HEG. 
diuhmt dUhent dlttfoen) jippress, <.1h06w, a bond- 
man: see fheirl, n .1 To oppress; enslave, 
thew^ a. [< ME. AeWt earlier Mea«r, 
usually in p). < AS. thed^ custom, tnan- 

ner, behavior, as OS. thau aa OHG. dan, ^thau» 
also ^gadaUf kathaut discipline. Of. 

tbeplural, 
I qualities; 


As if Inspired, and in a Thooyian rage ; 

Then write. Thammm, Castle of Indolenoe, L 62. 

n. ». An actor. [Colloq.] 

There would be no useful end obtained by following the 
Tkttpiang in their manifold wanderings . . . 

W. Dunlap, Blst Amer Theatre, ft 

The uagrf Ixned Chamberlain . . . clapped the unofl'end- 
Inf Thet^pian i Powell] tw a couple ox davs in the Gate 
House. Doran, Annals of the Stage, 1. 03. 

ThVfWallMl (the-s&'liau), a. and n. [< L. Tkrs- 
soSa, < Gr. 0#<ToaLa, "Attic Oerra^a, Thessaly, 

< deoooAdc, Attic GfrraAdf, Thessalian.] I. a. 
Qf or pertaining to Thessaly, a district lying 
south of Macedonia and east of Epirus. Since 
1881 the mater part of it belongs to the mod- 
em kingdom of (Jreece. 

n. n. An inhabitant of Thessaly. 
TheaialoniBn (thes-a-ld'ni-^), a. and ti. [< 
L. Theasalonica, < Gr.’SrwoXoviwy, Thessalonica, 

< BiatraT^y OerraXdc. Thessalian (Beaoa?Jay At- 
tic GerraX/a. Thessajv), + vltuf^ victoiy.] I. a. 
Ot or pertaining to Tbessalonioa, an important 
city of Macedonia. 

ll. n. A native or an inhabitant of Thessa- 

louioa BPlstle to the Thessaloiiiaiis, the title of 

two of the nullne episttes in the New Teeument The 
mito theme of both epistles is the second coming of Christ 
theta (thd'tk), n. [< L. ihetay < Gr. O^Oy the letter 
0, originally an aspirated f ; in modem Gr. 
and in the E.pron. of ancient (Ir., pronounced 
as B. th.] A fetter of the Greek alphabet cor- 
responding to the English tk in ihin, etc. It was 
somettmes colled the unlucky letter, beonuse it wns used 
by the Judges in passing condemnoUon on a prisoner, it 
the first letter of the Greek eayarof, desth.— Thtta 
fkUMStlOII, a name applied to two entirely different func- 
tions. (•) A sort of oomplioation of an exponential funo- 
tlon, being expreatedby a aeriea from n « — « ton « -f « 
ol teimi Uw logarithm of each of which la nSa + 2 no. A 
that* fonction of several varlaUes,(r,,<s„ . . . «« laXexpi. 
(V l~ where ^ is a quadratic function ox the Con- 

stanta fn„m„ ... ntH (6) A function which occurs in 
probahiUtles, and is expressed by the integral /e-r«de. 
thfltch^ (thech), V. An obsolete or dialectal 
form of t^tok» 

thetdl^ (thech), [A dial, eorrujption cffetcJfi, 
esfok.l The common vetch, Vicia aativa ; also, 
VMa gepium and LntkyrM maetorMzus, BriU 
ten and Holland. [Prov. Eng.] 
tllitheilf,<xdr. [ME»alsof^^,fAff/icn,fAddea, 

< Icel. thadhany thedkan (an Dan. deden), thence ; 
akiu to £. thenne^, thence: see thenne^.J Tbenee. 

Sothsly fra Itotitafi Inmei a jiwt Inf a 

I. T. AX ]t 1 


of spiritual existences; but he was not yet blessed with 
thmrgio faculties, and patlentty awaited for the elect. 

LD^Itradi, Amen of Lit, II. 2M. 
Theargic himiiui or songs, songs used in incantation, 
theur^cal (thf-^r'ji-k^), a. [< ihenrgic + 
-of.] Same as theurgie, 

thenrgist (the'er-jist), a. fszT, thSurgiste ; as 
theurg~y -f -tat] One who believes in theurgy, 
or practises a pretended magic. 

As if there be any irrational demons, as the theurgirU 
affirm. CuAworih, Intellectual System, p. 864. 

theurgy (thd'Or-ji), n. [= F. thdurMe ss 8p. 
teurgia = Pg. theurgta ss: It. trurguiy < LL. theur- 
guiy < LGr. &£ovpyiay a divine work, a miracle, 
mane, sorcery, < deovpydcy one who does the 
wonss of God, a priest, < Or, Be6c, god, + ^IpyetVy 
work.] The working of some divine or super- 
natural agency in human affairs; a producing 
of effects bv snpernatural means; effects or 
phenomena brought about among men by spir- 
itual agency. Speelflcally— •(«) Wvine sgency, or di- 
rect divine interference, in human affairs or the govern- 
ment of the world. 

Homer, with the vast mechanism of the Trojan war in 
his hands, and In inch bandit and almost compelled to 
employaii elaborate and varied theurgy, . . . was in a po- 
sition of advantage without parallel for giving form to the 
religious traditions of his country. OladeUme. 

(b) A system of supmatural knowledge or powers believed 
by the Egratian ratoniats and ottiers to nave been com- 
mutiicatea to mankind by the beneficent deities, and to 
have been banded down from generation to generation 
traditionally by the prieata. <e) The art of invoking dei- 
ties or splrlte, or bv their intervention oonjaring up 
vistone, interpreting oreams, propheeying, receiving ana 
explaining oraelea, etc. , the auppoacd power of obtuning 
from the gode, by meant of eeixain obeervanoee^ words^ 
symbols, etc., a knowledge of the secrets which surpass 
the powers of reason —a power claimed by the priesthood 
of moat pagan religiona. 

Torphyryand smne others did distiogulsh these two 
sorts, so as to condemn indeed the grosser, which they 
called msgick or goety : but allowed the other, which 
they termed theurgn, as laudable and honourable, and as 
an art by which they reorived angels, and had communi- 
cation with the gods. 

HaOgiPdl, Helsmpronosa C1682X p. 6L 

It may appear a subject of surprise and scandal . . . 
that the Grecian mysteries should nave been supported by 
the magic or tkewgy of the modem PtatonisU 

Decline and Fan, xxlU. 
id) In mod. magie, the pretended production of effects Iw 
supernatural agency, as contrtdisnngulsbed from naturu 
magic. 

theyef, n. ct. ihwethern.'] Bramble. 

Then, brusch (var. there, bmschX 

Prompt. ParVfp. 490. 

t]|gy«*thonit, n. [ME., also tkeovethomy also 
thethom, < AS. th^ethimy th^anthom. thl/e- 
thorny a bramble, Christ’s-tboni, < ^tMlfe (appar. 
connected with thffely a bush) them, thorn.] 
A bramble, probably BubueJ^tieosue, 

Beforthst gonretbomes sholdsn voderstoodethetaeiM 
thame; asthelyuende,soinwratbebei^^]^th^vg. 

Thfretia (thf-vS'shi-B), n. [NL. (LinnMus, 
17S7), named after Asm Theoei (1^-90), a 
French monk and traveler.] A genus of plants, 
of the order Apoeynaoemy mbnTitmeriemy and 
mhtsHhe Cerberem. ittecbsractcriscdtyagla^ar 
catyx andafttoncl-Shapcd corolla with tto lobes slnfstroKsa* 
lyovcriiiipiiig. There are about 4 msdeSitiitivsB of trop- 
ieaiAsifrMdamiM,aiidtlMk^^ Thw 

sie smooth sInmorstaaU tresa wtthilteriMte Isevea 
liifaysilowfiowsn in terminal oyiHsa WerT*nerW^da. 
comimmtyciuttviilsd ta twipM 
or for hsdgmib ss* gneAppm h k e r . 


Custom; habit; manner; usually in the plural, 
customs; habits; manners; morals; qualit;* 
moral traits; conditions. 

Leue sons, this leesoun me lerde my fader, 

that knew of kourt the ikeum. for kourteour was he long. 

rOfiiim qf Poienw (B. B. T. AX 1. 8^ 
Kathelees it oghte ynough sufllss 
With any wyf, if so were thst she hadde 
Ho goode thevoee than hire vices badde. 

Chaucer, Merchant's Tsle^ 1. flflS. 

thew^ (thfl), n. [Usually in the plural thews; 
a transferred use of thews, manner, bearing, 
hence bodily form, appearance as showh^ 
strength; pi. of thew^; or simply a develop- 
ment of the rare ME. sense * strength’ of the 
same fheir^.] A muscle; a sinew: used gener- 
ally in the plural. 

Of malne and of theauuk. 

Layamon, 1. 6861. (fftnariiwinii.) 

Care I for the limb, the theum, the stature, bulk, snd 
big awemblanoe of a man t gAaJt.,2 Hen. IV., iU. 2. S76. 
Ho (mustj gain in sweetness snd in moral height, 

Nw lose the wresUing thewe that throw the world. 

Tenwyem, Princess, vil. 

thew^ (thU), n. [ME. ihewe; ori^ obscure.] A 
cucking-stool; perhaps, also, a form of pillory. 

Tkeiof, orpylory. CoUistrigium. Prompt. Part,, p,4lhe. 

For them [women] the thew or the tumbrel . . . was 
reserved Sneye. Bril., XIX 96. 

thew^ (thti). An old or provincial or artificial 
preterit of ihaup* 

First it blew, 

Then It snew, 

TbenltlAnr. mrirns. 

thawod^t (j^iid), a. [^ ME. thewed; < thee/^ 
+ -cd^.] Endowed with moral qualities; be- 
haved; mannered. 

Therto so wel fortuned snd thewed 

Tbst through the world her goodnesse is yshewed. 

Chaueer, Complaint ox Mars, 1. 180. 
Tet would not seeme so rude, and thewed ill, 

As to despise so curteous seeming part. 

Spenter, ¥. Q., U. vL 26. 

tliawad* (thfld), o. [< + -ed«.] Having 

thews, muscle, or strength. 

TUI at the last a fearful beast was master. 

Amaslng thewed, with fourfold plate-llke horns. 

C De Kay, Vision of Hfanrod, iv. 

tiiawleaa(thfl'lc8),a. lithew^^dess.-} Weak; 
nerveless. 

tbawy (thtl'l), a, [< thew9 -b -yi.] Sinewy; 
brawny; muscular. 

There were burly, weather-beaten faces under powder 
and curls: broad, hard hands in kid gfoves; thmey, red 
elbows, that bad plied broom% sbuttleii oaida in laoe ruf- 
fles. 8. Judd, Margaret, L lO. 


. thia, 

LG. de » OHG. dia, die, de, MHG. G. die i 
Icel. fheir a Goth, thaij pi. of AS. the, etc., that^ 
the : see that, the^» The ME. they was deelinea 
in midland and southern ME. thus; nom* f/ksy, 
etc., gen. hire, here, hir, her, dat. hem; in norw- 
em ME. nom, they, Mel, Muti, gen. thafr, thaire, 
fher, dat. ace. thaim, tham, thm; in Orm. nota. 

ikexgm; ovlg. jCorms 
of the aef. art., AS. nom. aoc. pL thd, gen, thdra, 
ihBray dat. ikUm, ihdm. The AS. ihd. &dra, thdm 
retained the demonstrative f ovoe till late ip MIS.; 
the northern dialects, however, began thtdukh 
Danish influence to use them, or rather tpe 
Danish forms and the AB. foms togetto, as 
thepluraL Of . kel, she, If. Icel. nom. 
gen. theiraf gen. dat. tkelm, they, their, them, 
as the pL of hem, Me, he, she.] The plmmt 
pronoun of the thM person. Itstaadslorsidutsl 

noun or ttnMMMm liMoadlim. In ed cm eat. 
pes Msd jKpiteKqirt by the ittustton. XttoiriChoS 
yendvdmm. (a) Mm, mth < 




«• CMy wwn It^d in pniM. 

, to 0. T. (•4. Moi^X 1. W. 


Ckmmir, Oon. ML to 0 
dido hlf 

HmZid^o Kiiiytei onlr. " (Bi a Tr^rui! wZ 
2^ of Xtotjr Mlata jrou. fleb. xllt 24. 

ThoM ore fAiy wblob ouno oat of groat tribulation. 

Bov. vIL 14. 

(5) Bom. tMr. Of or belonging to them : now alwayo pro. 
ceding the noon, with the vtane of an attributive adjeo- 
tlrZ^ 

Bantaatlia come pertly with hir pure maidnei, . . . 
(All thain ooloun* by ooree were of cleane whitei 

Duttuetion qf (El. B.T. 8.X L lOWa 
Some gloiw in tAeir birth, eoroe in tMr ekill, 

Some m tMt wealth, come In (Ae»> bodiee* force 

Shak , Houneia, zoL 
Ai If Ood were ao beholden to us for our good deedi at 
to be bound for tMr takes to forgive us our ill ones t 

JBfp. AUtrbury, Bennons, I. IL 
filometimes fonnerly used alone, with the value now given 
tofAefrs. 


Uy clothing keepc me full as warm as lAefr, 

My meates unto mv taste as pleasing are. 

IFiCiier, Motto, C 8 b, repr. (IfareM ) 
<e) Foss. tMin, That which belongs to them : always used 
without the noun, and having the value of a nominative 
or an objective. 

Bellagar and Belyal and Belssabub als 
Eeyred hem m hysly as heuen wer thayra. 

AUUrmve Poem (ed. MorrisX it 1527. 
This love of tMn myself have often seen 

5Ao».,T. 0.ofV.,lit 1. 24. 
Nothing but the name of seal appears 
Twizt our best actions and the worst of tMn. 

Sir J. Denham^ Cooper’s HilL 

(d> Obj. <acc.), them, 

Bot — if we may with any gyn 
Mak tAom to do dedlv syn , 

Than with than wil I wun and wake. 

Holy JtMd (E. £ T &), p. 98. 
far euery off thaim was full wyse and sage. 

Pom, qf Partenay (B. B T 8 ), 1 1624 
Let him and (Am agree it : they are able to answer for 
themselves. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 18a5X II 236. 

(e) ObJ. (dat), thorn. 

t Qive (Am wine to drink. Jer zxxv 2. 

\ j[/) Used for (koto (Now proviiiolal, Eng. and U 8 ] 

^ As if between thorn twain there were no strife. 

Shak., Lucreoe, 1 406. 
I^et they ministers preach till they 'm black in the face. 

Kingal^, Westward Ho, xxx. 
Like them Mg hotels 

When they shift plates, an' let ye live on nmella 

Lowdl, Bigfow Papers, 2d ser., il. 

TIAt ffiSf, it is said . they meaning persons geuerally. 

We must not run, (Aey oay, into sudden oztreams. 

muUm, Reformation in Eng , ii. 
They eay be will come far ben, that lad ; wha kens but 
be may oome to be Hub-Prior hliiiself 

SeoU, Monastery, alU. 

thejr^, cmtj. and adv* A Middle Englinh variant 
of though, 

thiaa^BAMI (thian'Hban'); [Named from a 
range of mountains in central Asia.] A cen- 
tral Asian wild sheep, Orwr »of#, notable for the 
enorraouB sise of the male\ horns, which are 



Thiaa-ihaa \Oeu^t). 


said to be tometimeg 4f feet round the curve, 
li feet bbottt the base, their tips spreading 3| 

feet apwt. The animal stands nearly 4 feet high at the 

shot^w. This eaest Is a neu relative of ^e srgali Md 
of the loQlqr Mpaatim bighorn. It inhabits high hilly 
maa mas wi& great speedt snd is found in flocks of 
Qumflh to 4(X but is still veiyimperfectly known. 

tUMWl* n. [< Or. «uiai>nK, »' 0»1^ 

flote, < MMCy a band or company: WMWfw.J 

A member of or a participant in a thiasus. 

4Hi^.y b band or company ^emWed 
in hew 3b dftinlfyj e«^auy> A IMonysiao 
nnnA br fAoobflploii ui wmcb men and women 


e2b7 

took part in character, with boisterous mirth 
and music, and beefing attributes of the 
sometimes a political, commercial, social, or 
benevolent association or gild (/pavof); specifi- 
cally, the mythological band of njonphs, mee- 
nadSj satyrs, etc., forming the personal cortege 
of Dionysus, and often represented in sculp- 
ture and painting. See Bacchus, 

Thibaudia (thi.bS'di.a),n. [NL. (Pavon, 1R18), 
named after a French botanist, Thtbaud de 
Chanvallon. who traveled in the West Indies 
in 1751.] 1. A genus of gamopetalous plants, 
type of the tribe Thibauatea in the order rite- 
ctmacete, it is chsnoterlsed by racemose flowers with 
imsU bracts, a abort cslyx-tube^ with five-toothed border, 
and ten elongated anthers, far surpassed by a roembra- 
nous extension into straight narrow tabes which t^n 


lengthwise by chinks. The 2 speciea T. iorOmnda anc 
Pi^nelteneio, are natives of the Andes, the United States 
of Colombia, and Peru. They are shrubs, sometimes with 
high-climbing stems, bearing alternate evergreen entire 
leaves with very oblique veini^ and numerous pedicelled 
scat let flowers in axillary crowded raceme^ sometimes 
tipped with green or yellow These and also a few species 
of related genera are known in cultivation as thibaudia. 
2, [/. c.] A plant of this genus. 

ThibautUem (thi-bA-d5'f-§). n, pi [ND. (Ben- 
tham and Hooker, 1870), < Tktbauaia + -ea,] 
A tribe of gamopetalous plants, of the order 
Vacctmaoees, it Is oharacterUed by rather lam and 
usually thick and fleshy or oorlaoeoos flowers with short 
filaments which are commonly oontlgaons or connate. 
It includes 17 genera, of whlmi Thibaudia iMA# : 
^^oii^ly mountain shrubs, many of ibeia'batms of 

tUbet, Thibetan, etc. See Ubetf etc. 
thible (thibi), n. [Also thibel, thwelf thsevUf 
ihetvilf theedle; dial, variants of tUbhleK'] 1. A 
dibble. UatUweU, [Prov. Eng.]— 2. A stick 
used for stirring broth, pomdge, etc. j a pot- 
stick. [l^v. Eng. or Scotch.] 

The thible ran round, and the . . . handfuls of meal 
fell into the water. K Bronte, Wuthering Heights, xiii. 

3f. A slice; a skimmer; a spatula. Imp. Viet, 
thick (thik). a, and u, [< ME. thtckcj thikkCf 
IhykkCf rarely thigj < AH. Hnece =: OH. OFrics. 
thtkki = MD. dteke, D. dik =: MLG. dtek = OHG. 
dtrcht, MH(J. (M, rffcAr, G. dtek = Icel. ihykkr 
(older forms thjokkr or ihjokkr) = 8w, ss 
Dan. tyk (Goth, not recorded) ; cf, OIr, Uug (< 
*(f^(4), thick. Cttight^.'] I. a. 1. Having rel- 
atively great extent or depth from one surface 
to its opposite ; being relatively of great depth, 
or extent from side to side: opposed to thtn, 

Thre hundred elne was it (the ark] long, 

Naild and sperd, thig uid strong 

(Uneou and Emduo (B. B. T. 8.X 1 HA. 

Thon art waxen fat , thou art grown thick 

Dent xxxiL 16. 

If the Hun is Inoommodious, we have thick folding Shut- 
ters on the out-Blde^ and thlii ones within, to prevent 
tlwA N, Bailey, tr of Colloquies of Erasmus, L 198. 

2. Having (a specified) mcasuroment in a di- 
rection perpendicular to that of the length and 
breadth ; measuring (so much) between oppo- 
site surfaces : as, a board one inch thick. 

The walles of the gallery are about two yardes tMeke at 
■ - ^rmditles,!. 83. 


the least 


Corj/at,( 


Of Fruits, he reckons the lacapueajrs, like a pot ss big 
as a great bowle, two fingers tnieke, with a oouer on It, 
within full of Chesnuts. J*urehao, Pilgrimage, p. 843. 

8, Having numerous separate parts or indi- 
viduals set or occurring eloso together; dense ; 
compactly arranged. 

He is the pyes patroun and putteti' It in hire ere. 

That there the tlioroe is thikkret to huylden and brede, 
Pien Plowman (B), xU. 228. 
We supposed him some French mans sonne, because be 
had a th&h blacke bush beard, and the Salvages seldome 
haue any at alL 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith'o Works, 1. 184. 
We caught another snow-storm, so tMek and blinding 
that we dared not venture out of the harbor 

B. Taylor, Northern Travel, p. 16. 

4 . Having relatively great consistency; also, 
containing much solid matter in Buspension or 
solution; approaching the consistency of a 
solid ; inspissated ; as. thick cream ; thick paste ; 
often of liquids, turbid; muddy; cloudy. 

I can Belle 

Bothe dregges and draffe, and draws it at on hole, 
ThU^ ale and thlnne ale Pim Plowman(B), xlx. 398. 
Forth gusht a stream of gore blood (AMr. 

Spenmr, F. Q., H L 89. 
Make the gruel thidt and slab. 

Shak , Macbeth, iv. 1. 82. 
At the end. or snout, of the glacier this water Issues 
forth, not indeed sa a clear bright spring, but as a thiok 
stream laden with detritua HuxUy, Physiography, p. 161. 

5. Heavy; profound; intense; extreme; great. 

Moyses slthen held up is bond, 

Am thtkko therfcnMse cam on that loud. 

Oon o tii and (M K. T. S.X L 310R 


Bote euM-more Seraphe takes and oriei^ 

** Where was Bualaor” the atoor waa so tktkko. 

Jooeph qf Arimathle (E. K. T. 8.X p. lA 
ThUk Slumber 
Hangs upon mine eyes. 

Shak., Perioloa, v. L 286. 

6. Obscure; not clear; especially, laden with 
clouds or vapor ; misty ; foggy : noting the at- 
mosphere, the weather, etc. 

It ooiitinned thUsk and boisterous all the night 

WieUhrop, Hist. New England, t 22. 
Again the evening closes, in thuk and sultiy air . 

There 's thunder on the mountaina, the storm is gathering 
there. Bryant, Count of Hreiers 

7. Mentally dull; stupid: devoid of intelli- 
gence : as, to have a thick Dead. 

He a good wit? hang him, baboon I his wit's as (Aidtas 
Tewksbuiy mustard Shak., 2 Hen IV., 11 4. 262 

What if yon think our reasons thiek, and our ground of 
separation mistaken ? Penn, Liberty of Conscience, v. 

8. Mentally clouded ; befogfj^ed ; slow, weak, or 
defective in sensc-peroeptTon, sometimes in 
moral perception : as, to be thick of sight, hear- 
ing, etc. : said of persons or of the organs of 
sense. 

The people muddled, 

Thiek and unwholesome in their thoughts atwi whispera. 

Shak , Hainlot; iv. 6. 82. 

My Bight was ever thick, 

. . . tell me what thou notest about the field. 

Shak , J C , v. 8. 21. 
I am thick of beat ing, 

Still, when the wind blows southeily 

Ford, Broken Heart, U. 1. 
A cloudlike change. 

In passing, with a grosser film made thick 
These heavy, homy eyes. 

Tennyson, at. Simeon Btylites. 

9. Indistinct in utterance; inarticulate; not 
clear. 

He rose and walked up and down the room, and finally 
spoke in a thiek, husky voice, as one who pants with emo- 
tion* H. B. Stowe, Oldtown, p. 460. 

10. Abounding; filled; plentifully supplied: 
followed by tcith (formerly of or for). 

The Westerae shore by which we sayled we found all 
along well watered, but very mountanous and barren, 
the vallies very fertill, but extreame thieko of small wood 
so well as trees. 

Quoted in Capt John Smith's Works, 1. 176. 
His reign (Henry Til ’s] was not onely long for contlnn- 
anoe, flfty-slx years, hut also thick for remarkable muta- 
tions happening therein. FuUer, Ch. Hist., IlL iv. 24, 
Hie air was thidt with falling snow. 

Bryant, Two Travellers. 
She looked up at Ev«s her eyes thick with tears. 

Harper's May., LXXVIII. 449. 

11. Numerous; plentiful; frequent ; crowded. 

The! were so thSkke and so entacebed ech amonge oUier, 

that mo than a thousand fill In to the river 

MeHin (E E. T. 8.), IL 288. 
These [Oxen and Kinel were . . . exceeding (AioJIv from 
the one end of the Market place . . to the other. 

Coryat, C'ruditieB, I. 66. 
The brass hoofd steeds tumultuous plunge and bound, 
Aud the thiek thunder boats the lab'rlng ground. 

Pepe, lllMl, zL 198. 

Lay me, 

When I shall die, within some narrow graven 
Not by itself —for that would be too proud— 

But wnere such graves are thickest. 

Browning, Paraoelsua. 

12. Being of a specified number; numbering. 
[Bare.] 

There is a guard of spies ten thick upon her. 

- B. Joneon, Volpone^ 1 1. 

18. Close in friendship ; intimate. [Colloq.] 

He 

Could conjure, tell fortunes, and oaloulate tides, . . . 
And was uwnght to be (Aiok with the Miun in the Moon. 

BorAam, Ingoldsby Legends, L 270. 
Dont you be getting too thidc with him — he 's got his 
father’s blood in him Coo. 

Oearge Btiot, Mill on the Floss, ii. 6. 
Half-thlok flla Hee;(l 0 i.— TlllckOOal,abedof coalln 
the Dudley district, England, averaging about thirty feet 
in thicknesa **a source of enormous wealth to the dis- 
trict* (iTidD.— Wok IbcRlold, homeoid, Intaitlnt. 
See the nouna— Thick liniMtOlia. Same as searJimo- 
stone -Thick Mffitter. See rtyister^, 6 (b>-^IlilOk 
sqtiaU. Bee ThiOk 82110; in sAto btrildinF. a 

general name for all planking above 4 inches in thicknesa 

All the timber, tA4alv4ii<|; and plank to be freih-out 

Laslett, Timber, p. 76. 
Thick *im, a sovereign ; alsob a crown, or five shlllinga 
Sometimes written t/dekun. [Cant] 

If yon like ... I will send a few thiekum to bring you 
...toBtart ComhaiJfag,yi,Sk 

If he feel that It were better for him to qnaff the flow- 
ing bowl, and he has a drought within him, and a friend 
or a (Mm w to stand by him, he is a poor weak oroas- 
graloed fool to refuse. 

Ptrry Clarki, The New Chum in Aastralia, p. 148. 
Pgt mgh.^Hck aujlttot orw smooth or rough plaoes; 
wim or wfduMit cdiaQiiotloD ; despite all opp<mtion : an* 
wavertogly ; ataadUy. 



thiok 

When the hone wu Um, he gynneth goo . . . 
fVntliwiUi '«We 

Chaueer, Beeve's^e, 1. lie. 
Through tMek and tJdn, through mountains and through 
playn% 

Those two great ohampions did attonoe pursew 

The fearefull damseU. :^tuer, X Q., HI. ir. 46. 

To lie dally, tkrtntffk tMek and thin, and with every vari- 
ety of olrcumstanoe and detail which a genius fertile in 
fiction could suggest^ such was the simple rulenresoribed 
by his [Alexander Famese's) sorereign [Philip II.]. 

Mode]/, Hist NetherlandSi II. 811. 

To lur it on thlOk, to exagg^ate ; be extravagant^ es- 
pooli^ In laudation or flattery. [Ccdloq.] 

He had been giving the squire a full and particular ac- 
count— Ala Henslowo — of my proceedings oince 1 came. 
Bwslowe laytt U on fAudr— painu with a wilL 

Mn. Butnphry Ward, Robert Slemere^ xviU. 

n. n, 1. The thickest part of anything. 
(«) That part which is of longest measurement aoroee or 
ihrough ; the bulkiest part 
The freke . . . 

Braid out a big sword, bare to hym aone 
With a dedly dynt dc. derit hym full euyll 
Throgh the tA^ of the thei^. 

Destnietionqf7Vog(S.E.T.ft.), 1. 9021. 
An' blacksmith *e stripa me the thiek ov Is alrm, an 'e 
shaws It to me. Tennymm, Northern Cooblec. 

(b) The densest or most crowded pert , the place of great- 
eat resort or abundance. 

Aohlmetes ... In the th(dc of the duet and amoke 
presently entered his men KnMu. 

I am jdain BUa— no Selden. nor Arohhiahop Haher— 
though at present in the thiek of their books. 

Loiudt, Oxford in the Vacation. 
He has lived in the thiek of people fdl his life. 

IT. M. Jtak^, N^ Timot^, p. 104 
(e) ;pie spot of.grestcst intensity or activity. 

He dresaed aa if life were a battle, and he were i^ipointed 
to the thiek of the fight T Winthrop, Cecil Broeme, iv. 

d. The time when anything is thickest. 

In the thick of queetion and reply 
I fled the house. Tenni/eon, The Sisters. 

8. A thicket] a coppice. [Obsolete or prov. 
Eng.l 

Tliey must In fine condemned be to dwdl 
In thiekee tneeeae, in mewes for mlnyone made. 
Gaeeoigne, nuiometie (Steele Olas, etc., ed. Arber, p. 118X 
Eft throngh the thicke they heard one rudely rush, 
Witii noyse whereof he from his loftie steed 
Downs fell to ground, and crept into a bash. 

4peawr. F. <1, II ill. 21. 

4 . A stupid person; a dullard; a blockhead; 
a numskull . [Oolloq. ] 

I told you how It would be. What a tAiol; I was to come! 

T. ilvffhee, Tom Brown at Rugby, f. 7. 

(thik). adv. [< ME. thiekef th/kke, < AB. 
tkkee, thick ; from the adj.] In a thick man- 
ner, in any sense. 

Quo for thro may nogt thote^ the tkUdeer he snfferes. 

AwUsrdUve Poenu (ed. Honis), ill 6. 
He bethought hym full Moke In histbroo liert, 

And in hie wit was he war of a wyle sone 

MeetrueMon qf TroyfE. £. T. S.X 1. 147. 
The Tree te eo thikke charged that it semethc that it 
wdde brake. MandevUU, Travels, p. 188. 

Speaking thick, which nature made his blemish, 
Be^^o the acceuta of the valiant. 

Shak., t Ren. IV.. U. 8. 24. 
Plied thiek and cloae as when the fight began, 

Their huge unwieldy navy wastes aww. 

JDrydea, Annus Mirabllls, exxv. 
Thiek beats his heart, the troubled motions rise 
(So. eie a stonn the waters heave and rolIX 

Pope, Iliad, xxl 64a 
Bo thick tbOT died the people cried, 

**The gods are moved against the land.** 

Tennyean, The Vietira 
Tbiek and tlirsefold. fn quick ancceaeloa, or in great 
numbera. 

They came thiek and threefold for a time, tfll an expert- 
eoeed stager discovered the plot Sir R, VRetrange. 

tMck (thik), V. [< ME. thicken^ thikken^ < AS. 
tkieeianf make thick, < thtece. thick: see thick, 
«.] 1. trana. To make thick; thicken, (a) To 
auSke chiee, dense, or oompeet ; specifically, to make com- 
pact by fulling. 

Ton may not forget to send some Weetem karaeis, to 
wit doaena, which be tMeked well 

Hakiuyt't Voyaoet, I 864 
That no oiM» ahonld be tJddced or fulled In any mfil nn- 
till the eame had been well scoured and closed upon the 
bank, and half-footed at least upon the foot stock. 

FuUer, Worthies, Monmouthshire (Riehardton.) 

(b) To increase in depth or glrtti; swell the prqportlooe 
of (a loUd body); ta^. 

Be [Pliny] writes also that caterpillars are bred by a 
dew, Incraaialed and thteked by the neat of the sun. 

^ Ret. T. Jdame, Work^ t 79. 

(c) To give flimer eonelsteney to ; Insplseate. 

With sheeps mllke ihieked A aalied they dreese and tan 
thetrbidea. ifakkiyti royayee, L 99. 

The NWhi-Mare Llle-ln-Deatb jras ahe^ 

Who tkBbi man'a blood oold. 

<M0ridye,JaiClmtMartim,UL 
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(df) To make bbaoure or daik; henee, te hide: ConoesL 

Hmiiig past three dayaand three nightea, foraaktag aU 
high wayea, tMelvd myaelf in thegreat deaert, and being 
iitt^ tired, . . . and no lease in teare of them that 
ahoold 900k mee, I oonueyed my aetfe Into a great oaue. 

Ouevara, Lettera (hr. ^ Hellowea, 1677), p. 144. 

n. intranc. To become thick. 

But aee, the Welkin thieke apaoe, 

And atonping Phebua ateepes hit face. 

Spencer, Bhep. Oal., March. 

thick-and-thill (thik'and-t}iin')i a. 1. Beady 
to go through thick and thin; thorough; de- 
void: as, a thtek^nd-thin supporter; a thusk- 
and-thtn advocate of a measure.— 8. Having 
one sheave thicker than the other. Thiek-ano- 
thin blocks were formerly used as quarter- 
blocks under a yard. 

thiokback (thik'bak), n. A kind of sole-fish, 
Solca vartegato. [Local, Eng.l 
thickbiU ( talk' bil ), n. Ibe biAfinch, Pyrrhida 
vvlgarts. See cut under bullfinch, [Pimv. Eng.] 
thiiSk-brained (thtk'brfind), a. stupid; thick- 
skulled; thick-headed. * 

The thiek-brain'd andienoe lively to awake. 

Drayton, Sacrifice to ApoUou 

thick-coming (thik^kum'iug), a. Coming or 
following in close succession; crowding. 

She is troubled with Mek^eominff fanoiee, 

That keep her from her rest. 

Shak., Macbeth, v. 8. 88. 

thicken^ (thik'n), c. [= loel. ihitkkna =: Bw. 
tjockna s= Dan. tykne, become thick ; as thick 
+ -cwi.] L intrans. To become thick or 
thicker, (a) To grow dense. 

Through his young woods how pleased Sabinue stray’d, 
Or sate delighted in the thiekeninff ehede. 

With annum joy the reddening shoots to greet. 

Pope, Morel Eaaays^ iv. 9a 

No swelling twig puts forth its thidtenim/ leaves. 

Jones Very, foemc, p. 1U5. 
(6) To become deeper or heavier ; gain bulk. 

The downy flakea, . * . 
SofUy alighting upon all below, 

Aseimflate all objeotsL Earth reoelvee 
Gladly the ihiekening mantle. 

(kneper, Task, iv. 830. 

lolidity; 

^n firmer oonsisteiicy ; also, to become turbid or clouay 


oloudy. 

Whfiet othere tktotim eU the sUnw dew% 

And into pureat honey work tbensloe. 

Addicon, tr. of VlrgU’iOMifkM, tv. 

Water atop'd gfres Birth 
TO Oraas and Plants^ and thtikens into Barth. 

Prior, Solomon, 1. 

(d) To obaonre with clouds or mist ; befog. 

Now the tkiOen'd Sky* 

Like a dark eeUing stood ; down rush'd the rain. 

iftftomP.L., xl.741 
to) To make more numerous or frequent; redouble: ne, 
io fAtoJhet blows. 

thicken^ (thik'en), n. A spelling ot thick *un 
(which see, under thiok, a,), 
tnicke&cr (thlk'nOr), n. [< thicken^ -fr* -ofl.] 
One who or that which thickens; specifically, 
in cdltoO'printtHg, a substance usea to give to 
the mordant or the dye such consistency as 
will prevent it from spreading too much, or to 
add to the weight of the fabnc in the process 
of dyeing. Various materials are used, at gum arabio. 


tbieJrMiing (thik'niug), n. [Verbal n. of ihidk^ 
en, t'.] 1, The act or process of making or 
becoming thick. « 

The patient, ea years piss on, shows other evldenoee ed 
the gouty diathesis auen aa . . . gouty (MekeeUngc of the 
cartileget of the pinna. Lancet, 1890, II. 116. 

8. A substance used in making thick ; specifi- 
cally, in dyeeng and caitco^imniing, same as 
thickener. 

Only two mineral thMeningc are at present employed : 
namely, kaolin and pipe clay. 

IT. Orookee, Dyeing and Calico-printing, p. 17. 

8. That which has become thick. 

Many amall miliary deposits existed all over the pori- 
toneum. reaembling the whitish-yellow thukeningg often 
found on the capsule of the spleen Lancet, 1880, 1. 408. 

thiidrat (thik'et), n. [< ME. *^th%ckci, < AB. 
ihiccet (pi. thiccetu), a thicket, < thicre, thick: 
see thieJ:.'} A number of shrubs, bushes, or 
trees set and growing close together ; a thick 
coppice, grove, or the like. 

(c)^ a liquid, to approach more nearly a state of soHdi^ ; As when a lion in a thiekef pent, 


(d) To become dark or obscure ; specifically, of the wea- 
ther, etc., to become misty or fuggy 

ITiy lustre ihiekene. 

When he chines by. Shak., A. and V , 11 8. 27. 

The weather atill thidtenlf^, and preventing a nearer 
approach to the land. Cook, Third Voyage, vl. 8. 

Through the thiekeninff winter twilight, wide apart the 
batUe rolled. Whittier, Angels of Buena Vista. 

ie) To grow mcaro intense, profound, animated, intricate, 
etc., iMxwme com]dlcated. 

Bayee Ay, now the Plot thickens very much upon ni. 
Pret. What Oracle this darkness can evince? 
Sometimea a Fiahers Son, sometimes a l*rinco. 

Buekinffham, Tho Rehearsal, ill. 2. 
The combat thkimu like the storm that files. 

Uryden, ^Eneid, ii. 906. 
A damonr tkAeken'd, nilxt with Inmost terms 
Of art and science. Tennyson, Princess, il. 

(/) To gain in number or frequency ; hence, to crowd ; 
throng. 

Tho gath'ring murmur spreads, their trampling feet 
Beat the loose sand% aud thicken to the fleet 

Pope, Iliad, ft 184. 
I have not time to write any longer to you , but you 
may well expect our oorrespondenoe will Uaeken. 

Walpole, Lettaa, H. 246. 
The differencee . . . became . . . numerous and com- 
plicated as the arrivals thUdeened. 

Didtenc, Dombey and Son, xiv. 

(g) To become indiatinct 

Under the influence of which (portt * • - though the 
heart glows more and mora there comes a time when the 
brow clouds, and ^e speech thUkens, and the tongue re- 
fusee to act W. Besant, Fifty Years Ago, p. 12L 

n. trans. To make thick or thicker. (•) To 
mske dense, cloee, or compact; spedfloally, to fuli, aa 
cloth. 


he goea. 
n, II. 298). 


Spying the boar all bent to combat him, 

Makes throngh the shrubs and tliunders as he s 
Pede, Polyhymnia, 1 124 (Works, ed Bullen, 

tkicketfid (thik'et-od), a, [< thekrt 4- 
Abounding in thickets; covered with thick 
bushes or trees. 

These fields sloped down to a tiny streamlet with densely 
tAtolretod banks. i/. liayes, Hons and Daughters, xvfil. 

thickoty (thik'ot-i), a. [< thicket + -yl.j 
Abounding in thickets. [Bare J 
thick-ayad (thik'ld), a. Dim -eyed; woak- 
sightod. 

TMek-eyed musing and cursed melancholy. 

* R^,lHen. IV., Ji. 8.49. 

(thik'hed), n. 1. A stupid fellow; 
a blockhead; a numskull. — 8. In orniih.i (a) 
A shrike-like bird of the subfamily Paehyce^ 
phalinw. Bee cut under PachycephaUt, (2>) A 
scansorial barbet of the subfamily Capitoninse. 
Coues, Bee out under (^pito.—wiilts-tliroaM 


( mes. Dee out under vaptto,^ Wifi 
tlllolrtiaafii Same aa thunder-iird, 1. 
thiek-kaadad (thik'hed'ed), a. 1. Having a 
thick or bushy head. 

* Bring it near some tktek-headed tree. 

MorHmer, Husbandry. {La/ham,) 

8. Having a thiok skull ; dull ; stupid ; dolt- 
ish.— 8. In Cmtokssa, paohycephalous ; of or 
pertaining to the Pamycephala.->-.midL‘hksdMiL 
mii|tet.«hSUm,ete. See tim nmiiM. 
tSSSuOM (thik'nS), n, A bird of the family 
(EdionmidsB; a thick-kneed plover, or stone- 

£ lover. The common tbickknee of European countriei 
I CtBdienemue enpRanc, also called Ncrfelkphcor and by 
other names. Sec done-plover, and out under CBdtons- 

tkick-loiaad (thik^nfid), a. Having thiok knees 
About which a bright tAtoimed buih ot golden halre did —that is, having the tibiotarsal artioulation 

swollen or thickened, as the young of many 
wading birds: speeifieally noting the birds ta 
the family CSkUtmemidm. Bee out under CBkHe- 
aemug.^tlilflk-linetd Imstfigd, s thtokknee : It is not 
a bustard. 

tTiifklffif (thik'lfif), n. A plant of the genus 
OftuunUd, 

thide-loETwd (thik'lfivd), o, Having thkk 
leaves; also, thickly set ^th leaves. 

The nlghtingsla among the tMek4eat*d wwlfif '' 

That efts alone ui aoivow. 

FMeAer, FStthfuI Sh^erdesi, V. 8. 

tMdk^li|i0d(thik'leg'edor4egd),a^ Having 


which^n 


Vulcan forg'd him for bisplnrob. 

Chapmn, Iliad, xix. 808. 
Youngest Aatnmn, in a bower 
Orape-eMfl^'d from the light, imd Minded 
with many a deep-hned hell-like flower. 

Tonnyoon, BleSnore. 
<b) To Increase In deptit or distanoe between opposite 
surfaces: henee, llgundfvely, to make stouter or more 
substantial; strenguien. 

This msy help to tMsIm other prooia 
That ^ demomarate tm^. 

Othello, lit 8.484 
Now god-Uks Hector . . . 
flquadrooi on squadrona drtvea and flBa the 

wHIi olosa^angd cllario^ sm with tSi d to i i* ! 

P4pt,xm,7ULm. 





tUMto-Unwi 

^MtUpt), o. Having thlek lips, 
ftB » negto ; Ubroid, an a sah; thickened aroimd 

theed^i,a«aniUcer.~nd^ See 

. , A person having thick 
iristio'of the negro race: used 


(thlk'UM), ly 
lips— a oharaoteriat^* ' 
opprohriously. 

Whst a full fortune doea the owe, 

If he oan carry *t thoa ! Shak., (^ello^ i. l 66. 

'tiildklsr (thik'li), adv. In a thick mannerf in 
any sense of the word fkiek; densely; closely; 
dTeeply; abundantly; frequently. 
thicfcnaaB rthlk'nes), ». [< me. rnknesse^ < AS 
thimegf < thicoef thick: see thick,’] 1. The state 
or property of being thloly in any sense ; spe- 
cificallys that dimension of a solid body which 
is at right angles both to its length and to its 
breadth ; the ^ird or least dimension of a solid. 

Bex fjmgre thioke a floore thereof thou pave 
With lyme and auhea mlxt with cole and aande, 

A flake above in tAOtieiw of thyne handa 

PaikuHtu, Huabondrie (E. E. T. 8.^ p. 18 
The height of one pillar waa eighteen onblta ; . . . and 
the tMahiafi thereof waa four fingera. Jer. lii. 21. 

2. That which is thick; the thick of anything; 
the dense, heavy, deep, or solid part. 

The ohambera were in the thiektmi of the wall of the 
eourt toward the eaat Eaek. zlil 10. 

Thia enortnoua thieinm of nearly three tnllea of Old 
Eed Sandatone. J, OrcU, Climate and Coamology, p. 270 

3. A fold, layer, or sheet, as of cloth or paper. 

4. In fowid%ng, the sand or loam placed tem- 
porarily in a mold while it is being prepared 
for casting. It is afterward removed, and its 
place is filled with the molten metal. 

tBickneSfl (tfaik'nes), v, t [< thickness^ n.] To 
reduce to a uniform thickness before dressing 
to shape: said of boards and timbor. [Trade 
use.] 

thlck-pleachad (thik'plSoht), a. Thickly in- 
terwoven. 

The prince and Count Clandlo^ walking in athuk-plearhed 
alley in my orchard, were thus much overheard by a man 
of mine. Shak., Much Ado, i. 2. 10. 

thick-flat (thik'set), a, and n. I. a. 1. Bet, 
mwing, or occurri:^ closely together; dense; 
luxuriant. 

Hlf eyebilla glare with Are, auffua’d with blood ; 

Hia neok ahoota up a thtek tet thorny wood 
Drffdtn, tr. of Ovid'a Metamorph , viit., Meleager and 
[Ataianta, 1 28 

live long, ere from thy topmost head 
The thiek’ift hazel dies. 

TennyBon, Will Waterproof. 

2. Thickly studded; abounding; plentifully 
supplied. 

With windows of this Und the town of Ourtola is thi^- 
$et in every quarter. JS, A. Freeman, Venice, p. 2U. 

3. Heavily or solidly built ; stout; especially, 
short and stout. 

At Urantham, I believe, he sat up all night to avoid 
'Sleeping In the next room to a thicks squinting fellow, 
In a Duok wig and a tarnished gold*laoed waistcoat 

Seott, Kob Koy, ilL 

Laying a abort, tktekeet finger upon my arm, he looked 
up in my face with an Investigating air. 

PKiteer, Velham, xxzvi 

ThlolHMt OOrd, a kind of thick-aet of which the surface 
is ribbed like that of oordnroy 
n. w. 1. A close or thick hedge.— 2. Very 
thick or dense underwood; bush; scrub.— 3. 
A kind of fustian having a nap like that of vel- 
veteen. It is used for clothes by persons en- 
, 1 in manual work. 

- Jc-fllglltedi (thik'sined), a. Dim of sight; 
wetk-righted. 

^ tniarsaa before the >jonld see some-furniture in hw 
house, now she could perceive none, she was erst (Mdr- 
donith but now purblind. Hop. T, Adawi, Works, 1. 388, 

ttiolatklB(tbik'ikln),n.uida. I. ». One who 
bas a thick sun— that is, one who is insensible 
^ or not easily irritated by taunts, reproaches, 
ridicule, or tha Itka t a rude, unimpressible [)er- 

son. 

The ibUlkmeet of that barra 

Shak,t M. N. D, Ul. 2. 18. 

JX, a. Bams as thicMcinncd, 

flbr can X bide to pen some hungiy scene 

8 . 

Ohik'skind). c, 1, Havinff a 
wmimorrlaa: as, a animal ; a 
onage.— 2. Specifically, in jmol., 
PMMd«riimtoiis,asarhtooeem; belonging to 
Insensible to reproach, 

ridieide, orhnflttlt; dnH| itbUd. 
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tfalekflkllU (thik'skiil), n* A dull person; a 
blockhead. 

thiok-fllnillod (thik'^skuld), a. Dull; heavy; 
stupid; slow to learn. 

This downright fighting fool, this tMek-OruUed hero. 

All for Lovq, ill. l. 

thick-stamen (thik'std^men), n. See Pavhy- 
sandra, 

thick-starred (thik'sttlrd), a. Strewn thickly 
with stars. [Rare.] 

In some wynters nyht whan the firmament Is clore and 
thikke-tterred. Chaucer, Astrolabe, it 28. 

thick-tongned ( thik' tun^), a. jflaving a thick 
toD^e ; speoifioally, in herpet,, pachyglossate. 
tUck-u^a (thik'wind), n. Impeded respira- 
tion of the horse, some wn at louder and less free 
than normal breathing. This may be due to roaring, 
to asthma ^eaveslb or to encroachmeut upon the lungs oi 
a diatondod stomach or pregnant uterus, 
thick-winded (thik'win^ded), a. Affected with 
thick-wind, as a horse. 

thii^-wittM (thik'wit^ed), a. Dull of wit; 
stupid; thick-headed. 

A pretty face and a tweet heart . . . often overturn a 
thick-witted or a llght>headed man. 

The Century, XXVI. 86lh 
thicky (thik'i), a, [< thick + -yi.] Thick. 
[Rare.] 

It was iieere a thwky shade, 

That broad leauei of Beech had made 
Qrecne, Descrip of the Shepherd and his Wife. 

thidert, (tdv, A Middle English form of thither, 
Chaucer, 

thief ^ (thSf), ». ; pi. thieves (th§vz). [Early mod. 
E. also (heef; < ME. theef, thef (pi. themes, theves, 
ihyeves, thi fea), < AS. the6f (pi. thedfas) s= OS. 

Oh^ries. thiaf, f»d/= D. dicfz=i MLG. def 
= OHQ. dioh, MHG. diep, G. dieh = Icel. thiofr 
= Sw. Ijuf = Dan. tyv = Goth, thtufa (thiub-), 
thief: root unknown. Kencfi thteve, theft,] 1. 
A person who steals, or is guilty of larceny or 
robbery; one who takes the goods or property 
of another without the owner’s knowledge or 
consent; especially, one who deprives another 
of property secretly or without open force, as 
opposed to a robber, who openly uses violence. 
In the authorised version of the Bible, however, and in 
the older literature generally, (Au/ is used where wo now 
say robber. 

The othre byeth the little thyeuee, thet iteleth Ine the 
house bread, wyn, an othre thinges. 

AyenbUe qf Jnwyt (E E. T. 8.)^ p. 88. 
A certain man went down from Jerusalem to Jericho, 
and fell among thiecee, which stripped him of his raiment. 

Luke X. 80. 

Draw forth thy weapon, we are lieset with thieves 

Shak , T of the S , iii 2. 288. 
The class that was called “ travelling tfnevee,*' who, with- 
out being professional cracksmen, would creep into an 
anprotectea house or rob a hen-roost 

NxneUenth Century, XXVL 771. 

2. A person guilty of cuimiug or deceitful 
acts; a lawless person; an evil-doer: used in 
reproach. 

Angelo is an adulterous thief Shak , M. for M., v. 1 40. 

3. An imperfection in the wick of a candlo, 
causing it to gutter. [Prov. Eng.] 

Where you see a ihiqf in the candle, call presently for 
an extinguisher. Bp, Hall, Remains, p. 46. {Latham.) 

If there bee a the^e In the Candle (as wee used to say 
commonlyX tliere is a way to pull it out, and not to put 
out the &dle, by clapping an Extinguisher present^ 
upon It HowM, Forrelne Travell, 1642 (^d. ArberX P* 77. 

4. A tin can to which a small line or becket is 
attached, used as a drinkiug-cup by sailors. It 
is made heavier on one side, ao that it will cap- 
size when it is dropped in the water.— 5, A 
thief-tube.— 0. Same as hermit-crab- [Local, 
IT. S.]—Balt-tlllSfi a fish that takes the bait from a book 
without getting caught (Fiahermen’s slang. ] — ThiSVSS* 
LatbL Bee Lotm.— Thievea* vinegar, a kind of vinegar 
madeoy digesting rosemary-tops, sage-leaves^ eto., in vine- 


worthleaa »8yn. Pirate (see ruMsrXplokpooket, 

outpurse. ^piUage, n. . _ 

t-b jaf fl (th€f), n, [< ME. theve, < AS. th^e, the 
bramble: see theve, theve-thorn,] The bramble 
Mubua fi^Ueoaus, Compare ttere-ttom. BnU 
ten ana Holland, [Prov. Eng.] 
tUef-oateher (thW'kach'^r), n. One who 
catches thieves, or whose business ii to detect 
thieves and bring them to justice. 

My evenings all I would with sharpers spend, 

And make the thUf-eateher my bosom Mend. 

Bmnuton. 

thiflMflader (thdf'ld'd^^ n. One who leads 
™ayortakeUthief. [Biie.] 

A wbtt passed by as the thiqr^mdertim a 

fox to exeeutton. 


ihiggflr 

. , I'll), adv, [< ME. fhcefty, theejfiche, 

theveh, thevelichf theofliehe: < thief^ 4- -l^,] 
Like a thief; hence, stealthily; secretly. 
TAsuefibA Y am had awey fro the loond of Hebrew. 

^y^ift Wen. xl liV. 
In the night ful theefiy gan he stalke. 

Chaucer, Good Women, 1 178L 

thief-stolen (thSf'sto^ln), a. Stolon by u thief 
or thieves. [Rare.] 

Had I been thiqf^ol’n, 

As my two brothers, happy ' 

Shak,, Oymbeltne, i. 6. 5. 

thief-taker (tbSf'ta^k^r)^ n. One whose busi 
ness it is to find and take thieves and bring 
them to justice ; a thief-catcher, 
thiefteouslyt. adv. Same as theftuoualy, 
thief-tube (thef'tub), n, A sampling-tube; a 
tube which may be inserted in a bung-hole, 
and, when filled with the liquid in the cask, 
withdrawn with its contents by placing the 
thumb over tho upper end. 
thietsee, n. See thvetsee. 
thieve (th€v), V.; nret. and pp. thieved, ppr. 
thieving, [< ME. **tneren, < AS. thedjian, thieve, 
< fAe(j/, athiefisee I. intrana. To be a 

thief; practise theft; sl^al; prey. 

He knows not what may thieve upon his senses, 

Or what temptation may rise 

Shirley, Love’s Cruelty, L L 
Or pronl in courts of law for human prey, 

In venal senate thieve, or rob on broad highway. 

Thomcon, Castle of Indolence, 1 13. 

n. trana. To take by theft; steal. 

My mother still 

Affirms your Psycho thieved her theories. 

Tennycm, Princess, ill 

thlevelesfl (thov'les), a. ^f,thevole88,] Cold; 
forbidding. Jamieson, [Bcoteh.] 

wr thievelecc sneer to see bis modish mien, 

He, down the water, gi’es him this guid-e'en. 

Burns, Brigs of Ayr. 

thievexy (thev'6r-i), n,; nl. thieverica (-iz). 
[= OPnes. deverte =s G. dieberet = ^m.Hufveri 
as Dan. ^veri; as thieve + -erg,] 1. The act 
or practice of stealing; theft. 

Knaverie, Villaoia, and Thieverie t I smell It rank, she's 
Sioln, she 's gone directUe Brotne, Northern Ijms, it 6. 

We owe a great desl of plcturesquonesa to the quarrels 
snd thieveries of the barons of the Middle Ages. 

Lowell, Fireside Travels, p. 254. 

2. That which is stolen. 

Injurious time now with a robber’s baste 
Ct^s his rich thievery up, he knows not how. 

Shak,, T. and 0 , iv. 4. 46. 
thieTe& n. Plural of thief, 
tkiovlu (thfi'vish), a, [as D. diefsoh as MLG. 
ilevisch sa G. diebtsch; as thief *f -ish^,] 1. Ad- 
dicted to, concerned in, or characterized by 
thievery ; pertaining in any manner to theft. 
Or with a base and boisterous sword enforce 
A thievish living on the common road. 

Shak , As you Like It, II. 8. 83. 
O thievish Night, 

Why sbouldst thou, but for some felonious end, 

III thy dark lantern thus close up the stars? 

M^on, Cornua, L 188. 

2. Stealthy; furtive; secret; sly. 

He sitteth lurking in the thievish corners of the streets. 

Book qf Common Prayer, Psalter, Ps x. 8. 
Thou by thy dial’s shady stealth mayst know 
Time's thievish progress to eternity. 

Shak , Bonnets, IxxvU. 

thleviflllly (thd'vish-li), adv. In a thievish 
manner; like a thief; by theft. 
thievifllmeBS (the'vish-nes), it. The state or 
character of being thievish. Bailey, 1727. 
tblg (thig), V, ; pret. and pp. thi^d, ppr. thig- 
ging, [< ME. thig gen, < AS. thiegan, tkicgean, 
take, receive, partake of, cs OS, thiggian, thig- 
gean s OHG. dikkan, thichan, thiggen, MHG. 
dMen ss Icel. thigeja, get, receive, receive hos- 
pitality for a night, as Bw. ftopa as Dan. tigge, 
Deg as a mendicant. The E. form and sense 
are due rather to Scand. The re^ form ftom 
AS. thusgan would be *^tMdge,] i, trana. To 
beseech: supplioat^ implore; especially, to 
ask as alms ; beg. Compare Bugger, 

And now me bus, «• a begnur, my bred for to thigye 
At dores vpon dayes, that daj^ roe full sore. 

Dsstrudion qf Troy (£. £. 1'. 8.X 1. 13640. 

H. intrana. To make supplication; specifical- 
ly, to profit or live on tho gifts of others ; 
take alms, ^e the quotation under sorm 
They were fain to th^ sad cry tor peace and good-will. 

Pitscottie, p. 66. (Januesan.) 

[Prov. Eng. and Scotch in both uses.] 

“ wr, (thig'Ar), a. [Also Sc, tkiggar, Shet- 

. . <^ar/i.8w. 

Sir A i’Mnngt. gar; as ■(- One who thfga; a bo^^ 



thiggtr 

gar; eapeoially) one who Rolioits a gift*(aa of 
seed-cont from one’s neighbors;, not on the 
footing of a mendicant, but in a temporary 
strait or as having some claim on the liberality 
of others. [Scotch.] 

thigh (thi), M. [< thihf thigf tky^ 

thftCy the. thegh.theh, thegf theo, < AS. thedhy thed 
ss OS. tkio ss OPries. thtark. Pries. (;m = MI). 
dtegcj (iteghej d»e, dufy D. dy = MLO. 
dechf dee. de ss OHO. dtoky dtehy MHO. dieeh 
(dteh~) =loel. tlyoy thigh ; connection witii thtck 
and thee^ uncertain.] 1. That part of the leg 
which is between tiie hip and the knee in man, 
and the corresponding part of the hind limb 
of other animals; the femoral remon, deter- 
mined by the extent of the thigh^ne or fe- 
mur; the femur. The fleiby nuuw of the thigh con* 
lilts of Uiree ^upi of uiascles . the extenionof the leg. 
In front , the fleiun of the leg, behind ; the addooton of 
the thigh, on the inner side— together with a part of the 
glateal niuaclea, extended on to the thigh from the but- 
cooka. The line of the groin definitely aeparatas the thigh 
from the belly in front , and the tmnaverae fold of the but- 
tocks (the gluteofemoral crease) similarl j limits the thigh 
behlna when the leg Is extended The inner or adduc- 
torial muscles are especislW well developed in women 
The thigh of most mammals and birds is burled in the 
flesh of what appears to be the trunk ; so that the first 

S it of the hind i^ which protrudes from the body is 
ond the knee-joint There are some exceptions to this 
), as the thigh of the camel and elephant Biany rep- 
tilea and batraohiana have extensive thighs well marked 
from the trunk, at ordinary llsards, frogs, newts, etc. No 
thigh is recognised as such in fishes bee outs under mtM- 
sitfi and Piantigrada 

Like the bee, . . . 

Our tkight pack’d with wax, our rooutha with honey. 

5Aa*,2Heu IV., Iv. 6. 77. 

2. In OTMth.: (a) The flank, or the feathere 
overlying this regpou of the body, correspond- 
ing to the thigh proper, which is deeply bnned 
in the common integument of the body, (b) 
Loosely, the next joint of the leg ; the crus ; 
the drumstick: especially said when the fea- 
thers of this part are conspicuous in length or 
in color, as tne “flag” of a hawk. — 8. in en- 
tom.y the third joint or segment of any one of 
the six or eight legs of a true insect, or of an 
araohnidan ; the femur, between the trochan- 
ter and the tibia or shank, in some inaaota, as 
graashoppers, locusta, crickets, and such saltatorial forms, 
me thigh is much enlarged, and forms with the tibia a 
letter A, reaching high above the body such thighs are 
teohnioally oalled ineramUe /emem. ^e Uiree pairs of 
thighs of a alx-legged insect are distingnished as anienur, 
middU, and poslmor See cut under eoaoa 
4t. The lower and larger part of the stalk of a 
plant ; the stock or trunk. 

The yyne hie and of fccunditee 
In brmiinches VII 1 ynough ia to dilate, 

Aboute his thegh lette noo thing grovrlng i>e 

PaUadiUMy Hnsbondiie (E. E T S.), p.70 

thight, r. t. [ME. thyen ; < thighj n.] To carve 
(a pi^on or other small bird). 

Tkyt sU maner of amall byrdes 

Babses Bttolc (£. E T. 8 X p 266 

thigh-bone (thi'bdn), n. The single bone of 
the thigh of any vertebrate; the femur (which 
see for description), in man it is the longest and 
largest bone of the body. See cuts under dtaUigrode /e- 
mstr, and the various names of mammals, birds, etc., cited 
under the word tic^Mon. 

thighed (thid), a. r< ME. y-thted, < mgh + 
Having thighs : especially used in com- 
position : as, toe i^-thvghed locust, Caloptenue 
fmur-ruhrum. See cut under grattehopjwr. 

The best la like a boaahe yVdtd hreefe. 

PaUadiM, Hnsbondrie (E. E. T. aX P 69. 
The addltiona to the Zoological Society's Gardens dur^ 
liW the past week include ... a wfaite-tMgAscC Coiobua. 

JVi^re, XUt S03. 
metapodlus, Mdapodihu /miorafiM, a large 
~ reduvioid bug. 


ndihtd 

tdfadimeoi 


in the aonthem 

rnlted States, and noted as a 
deatroyer of Injurious insects, 
partlcnlarly the ootton-worm, 
AkUa ag/Una, and the army- 
wivm, Leuoanta untpunda. 

tu^^otnt (tM^joiut), 
n. The coxa, or coxal 
Articulation, usually 
called Mp-^otnt (which 

thiXlEt (THilk), pron. adj. 
[Also contr. miok, ihie ; 
\W£i.thilkyihWceyikylkey 
ihulhey < AS. thylOy thyU 
lie, miic, that, that 
same, the same (» loel. 
thviWer s Sw. ^Ukee 



Thighed Metapodiue ( Mttm/m- 
Mus /tmaratug). 


: Ban. deeltge, such), < ihf, instr. of fhfet, that, 
the, + 4ief K. : see like^, -(pi, and cf. Bueh, 
whieh {whiUQ, which have the same terminal 
•lement.] This same ; that same ; that. 
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To rekina with hymi^ai wsl SBap ha. 

Of tkOk$ yaar, how Uiatitwlth hym stood. 

Chtmm, Shipman’s Tala I 79. 
bid not tkOk bag.plpe. man, which thou dost blow, 

A Bhrawall on our soldiers erst bestow f 

Peds, An Eclogue. 

thill (thil), n. [Also dial, fill; < ME. OnUe, 
thy lie, < AS. thill (t), a board, plank, stake, 
pole, s OHO. dili, m., diM, f., MHO. dtlle, dil, 
O. dicle, a board, plank, = Iccl. thiffa^ plank, 
ileal, a rower’s bench, =r 8w. Wga = Ban. tilje, 
a pole, stake, beam ; akm to AS. thel^ a board, 
plank, ss MB. dele, 1). deel, a board, plank, floor, 
ss MLO. LO. dele, a boam, plank, floor, etc. : 
see dent^. the same word received through the 
B.] 1. A shaft (one of a pair) of a cart, gig, 
or other carriage. The thills extend from the 
body of the carria^, one on each side of the 
horse. See cut under sleigh. 

And bakwsrd beth they thdUi made full sure, 

As forwards hath a drev, and in that ande 
An meke oxe that wol drawe & stonde d; wende 
Wei yoked be, and forwarde make It fare. 

PaUadiuM, Husbondrie (E. E. T. S.X p. 169. 

2. In ami-mining: (a) The surface upon the 
tram runs. (6) The under-clay. Bee under- 
clay. [Prov. Eng.] 

thiU-COIipling (thil'kup^ling), n. A device for 
fastening the shafts of a vehicle to the front 
axle. E.n. Knight. 

thiUer (thil'^r). n. [Also dial. jiUer; < thtU + 
-cri.] A thill-ikorse. Compare wheeler. 

Five great wains, . . drawn with flve-and thirty strong 
cart-horses, which was six lor every one besides the thtUer. 

V'rquhart, tr of Babelala, iL 2. 

thill-horse (thiVhdrs), n. [Also dial, fill-horse, 
sometimes spelled irreg. phtllhorse ; < ME. thd- 
hors, thyUe hors; < thdl + Wtfci.] A horse 
which goes between the thills or shafts and 
supports them. Palsgrave. 
thill-jack (thiPjak), n. A tool for connecting 
the thills of a carriage to (he clips of the axle. 
E. n. Knight. 

thiU-tng (thiPtug), n. A loop of leather de- 
pending ^m the hariiess-saadle, to hold the 
shaft 01 a vehicle. E. H. Knight. 
tumble (thim'bl), n. [Also dial, thimmel, thtm^ 
ell, thumtnel; < ME. ikimhil (with excrescent 
ft as in thumb), *thumel, < A8. ihymel, a thim- 
ble, orig. used on the tliiimb (as sailors use 
them still); with suffix -c(, < thuma, thumb; cf. 
(with dilf. meanii^) Icel. thumall, thumb: see 
fftumftl.] 1. An implement used for pushing 
the needle in sewing, worn on one of the fin- 
gers, usually the middle finger of the right hand. 
It is generally bell-shaped, but as used in some tnulea is 
open at the end. The amlmakers’ thimble (usually spelled 
thummd) consists of a kind of ring worn on the thumb, 
and having a small disk like the seal of a ring, with smalt 
depressions for the needle 

Hast thou ne'eraBnlaa Thimbu olinking in Iby Pocket? 

Omgrevtt, Way irf the Wimd, ill. 8. 

1 sing the TMmftte -'Srmuar of the fair! 

Jttmsay, The Thimble. 

2. In meeh., a sleeve, skein, tube, bushing, or 
ferrule used to join the ends of pipes, shafting, 
etc., or to fill an opening, expand a tube, cover 
an axle, etc. it Is made in a variety of shapes, and Is 
called VUmbk^^ thimUe-coupHng, thhnbMMn, etc. 
See out under 

8. Naut, an bran or brass ring, concave on the 
outside so as to flt in a rope, block-strap, crin- 
gle, etc., and prevent chafe, as well as to pre- 
serve shape; also, an iron ring attached to the 
end of drag-ropes.— OQne tliililble, i metal sheath 
or guard aerving to prevent wesor or ooaftng of the rope 
forming the eye of a sail.— Tklxy tMmhlS, the fox- 
glove^ DkdtaiU purpursa. Brittm and Utttana. fProv 
Eng.]— Tnlmlfle imA Amijr, in Ena. hist , a 

name given Iw the £<^ista during the Givfl War to the 
Parlismentariim army, in oontemptuoui alluilon to an al- 
leged aottroe of their aupplies. Bee the quotation. 

The nobles behifr profuse In their oontributloni of plate 
for the eervioe of me king {Caieriee 1 ) at Oxford, while on 
the parliamentary aide the eube^riptloni of Silver olferinga 
included even aueb litUe pereoniu artJolee as those that 
auggeated the term the TmmbU and Bodkin Army. 

8. DowbU, Taxoe in England, It 8. 
Wttohas'-tlllmtfla. the fox-giove, DigUalU pumroa. 
The name Ic also given to eeveral other plants. BriUon 
and HoUand. [Prov. Eng.} (Bee aleo eaindnsdhtmbk.) 

thimbleberry (thim^bl-ber’^i), n. ; pi. thimble* 
berries (-iz). raspberry, 2. 
tJllmbla-eMe (thim'm-kfts), n. A case for con- 
taining a thimble, or two or more thimbles of 
different patterns for different kinds of work. 

A myiHe foliage roniid the tMmhhooamt. 

Pops, The Baaiei Tsbla 

tliimblff-eaiiplliif (tbim'bl-kup'liDg), n. See 
eoupEng. 

thimbXe-iiri (tbim^bLn, fi. The tbinible-egrefl 
mackerel or ebnb-maelcerel, Boomber coUa$, 


lUtt 

mab l B-e ya d (tliim'bl4d), a . ' Harinff eyes ra* 
sembUng a thimble: used of the chub-mackerel 

thlmble&l(thim'bLfra),H. K tittle 4* ->1] 
As much as a thimble will hold; hence, a very 
small quantity. 

Yet, and meaeure for meaaura too. eoela ; that la tor a 
of g(dd a thtmhU-fm of love. 

Prpden, Amphitryon, tv. 1. 

thixuble-Joillt (tbim * bl-jokit), n. A sleeve- joint 
with an interior packing, to keep the joints of 
a pipe tight during expansion and contraction. 
E. H. Knight. 

tblmble-liJ^ (thim^bl-lil’'!), n. An Australian 
liliaceous plant, Blanfifordia nobiU^ with ra- 
cemed flowers of a form to suggest the name. 

thimbleman (thim'bl-mim), n. ; pi. tkimblemen 
(-men). Same as thtmblerigger. 

As the thimbU-men eay, ’’There 'e a fool bom every min- 
ute.** Mayhouf, London Lebour and London Poor, X 366. 

tbimble-pie (thim'bl-pl), n. Chastisement by 
means of a slmrp tap or blow given with a thim- 
ble on the finger. [Frov. Eng.] —To thim- 
hls-lkle. Bee the quotation. 

Yeare ago there wae one variety (of thimble] which 
little boya and girls knew as ’’dameV thimeU.** It was 
In constant use in the makinff qf^^thinuRpU,^ or 

the dame of the little sohools then oommon la 
all viUsf^ uring hw thimble —a preat iron one — upon 

ThV 

mnoh dreaded. 


wae neoeeeaiT. 
le operation wae 
N.andQ, 7th eer., IX. 96. 


tblmblerig (thim'bl-rig), n. A sleight-of-hsmd 
trick played wit’ 


i with three small cups shaped like 
tnimoies, and a small ball or pea. Thebel 
Is put on a table and covered with one of the cup 


I will . . . appear to kno 
•9^mWeur^li 


the oads of the t 


is put on a table and covered with one of the cups. The 
operator then begine moving the cope about. oneriii|r to 
bet that DO one can tell under which cup the pea lUe. 
The one who beta ia seldom allowed to win. 

ar to know no more of yon than one of 
** ‘ r knows of the pea-holder. 

T. Hook, Gilnert Gurney, vlL 

A roerrv bine-eyed boy. fresh from Eton, who could do 
thimbU-rtg, “prick the garter.’’ “bones" with his face 
blacked, and various other aooomplishroents. 

Whyto MAviUe, White Rose, 11. iv. 


hand. 

tbimblerkger (tbim'bl-rig^ftr), «. [< thmble* 
mg + -erKj One who practises the trick of 
thimblerig; a low trickster or sharper. Also 
tkimbleman. 

thimbleriining (thim^bl-rig’^ing), n. [Verbal 
n. of thimimrig, v,] The act or practice of play- 
ing thimblerig; deception or trickery by sleight 
of hand. 

The explanations of these experts Is usually only clever 
thkmbU faffing. J. Burroughs, The Century, XX vn. 926. 

thiuble-Bkain (thim'bl-sk&n), n. In a vehicle, 



Tbbable-akelR. 

MletfM I A httb } thlmbla-ikcfai » d. not 

a sleeve over the arm of a wagon-axK as dis- 
tinguished from a strap-skein, E* B. Knight, 
thimblgu^ (thim'b^wM^^ An American 
anemone, Anemone Virginiana, it is a plant scr • 
feet high with whitish flowers on long upright pednm^ 

tbimit, n. Bee tirtfme. 

tbiiaaMLa. AdlaleotalfonnoflhMlfl, 

(tma), a. [< ME, fftlaae, tkynns, Ampis, 
thmne, < AB. tkgnns m MB. It. 3m m MLQ. 
dmne, LO. dmn m OH0. dwmri, ihmni, ME0, 
dUnne,Q» ddinnmleel. thamwasBw* ImNinBau. 
kmd m 0oth. *llhimfias (not reooeded), tblu, m 
MMOt. tsmeisenge; m W. tmeum 0ael &. tmmm 
OBi%. tMA m Bubs. fl9aMI(wHli Aderiv. •»!« 
tx)mh. flNMri9,tbiu,rilin,s»0r. Vgt^Ciueonq^ 


ttiiii 

And do?lT*X Also Twad^ (for ^ravofo^; in oomp. 
roMtv*), Ktretofaed oat, film, long, thin, taper, 
nSkt. Umut itretohed out, thin; orlg. ‘Btretehod 
out,' eonneoted with a verb seen m AH. *f}mn- 
an, Ukennan, in oomp. ^thenuin ss OHG. den-> 
nan, MHO. denen. O. dehtum ss Goth, ^thanian, 
in oomp. ^•ihanjan, stretch out (a secoiidary 
form of A^ ^tltenan, etc.), s* L, tfimiere, stretch 
{tenere, hold), =* Or. reiveiv, stretch, = Skt.V 
stretch, etc. A very prolific root ; from the L. 
adj. are ult. E. tenuous, tenuity, attenuate, ex- 
tenuate, etc., and from the L. verb root arc ult. 
E. toncTt, attend, intend, etc., tendon, etc. (see 
iend^); from the Gr., tone, tonic, etc., taema, ta- 
Ms, etc.] 1. Very narrow in all diameters; 
slender; slim; long and fine: as, a thtn wire; 
a thin string. 

^Than the priMt •hull too the plague, and, behold, if 
. . . there be iu It a yellow thin hair, then tlie priest shall 
pronounce him unclean. xiii. so 

Oomet the blind Fury with the abhorred shears, 

And allta (he fMn-apno life MilUtn, Lycidas. 1 76. 

2. Very narrow in one diameter; having the 
opposite surfaces very near together; having 
little thickness or depth ; not thick ; not heavy : 
as, thin paper; thin boards: opposed to thick. 

Kerne not thy brede to thynne, 

Ne breke hit not on twyniio 

Babeet Book (E E. T. B.X p 18. 

I'm a cold ; this white satin is too thtn unless it be cut, 
for then the sun enters 

JMcker and W^Ur, Northward Ho, Iv 4. 

The Judge bad put on Ids thinneal shoo% for the birch 
bark canoe haa a delicate floor 

C Jf. IVoohion, Jupiter Lights, xv 

3. Having the constituent parts loose or sparse 
in arrangement ; lacking density, compactness, 
or luxuriance ; rare ; specifically, of the air and 
other gases, rarefied. 

The men ban thynne Berdes and fewe Ueres , but thel 
ben longe. MandevOU, Travels, p 207. 

These our actors, 

Aa I foretold you, were all spirits, and 
Are melted into air, into thtn air. 

Shak , Tempest, iv 1 160 
And woods, made Viin with winds, their scatter'd honours 
mourn. Bryd^n, tr of Horace's (ides, I xxix. 64. 

4. Hence, easily seen through; transparent, 
literally or figuratively ; shallow ; fiimsy ; slight : 
as, a thin disguise. 

I come not 

To hear aaoh flattery now, and in my presence ; 

They are too thin and bare to hide offences. 

Shak , Hon VIll , v A 126 

Throned In the centre of his thin designs, 

Froud of a vast extent of flimsy lines ! 

Pt^, I'rul to Satires, 1. 9S. 
We bear our shades about ns , self-depriv’d 
Of other screen, the thtn umbrella spread. 

Cowper, Task, i. 260. 
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Mr. Powen hii a v«y full oongregatkm, while we have 
a very thin house. Stede, Bpeototor, Na 14. 

11. Scantily occupied or furnished; bare; 
empty; used absolutely or with of. 

llie cheerfulness of a spirit that Is blessed will make a 
thin table become a delicacy. 

Jer. Taylor, Holy Living, ii « 
I'he University being thin this Vacation time, the cou> 
trlbutions designed for me go on but slowly 

Bet Stmon Oeki^ (Ellis's Lit. Letters, p 868) 
When a nation abounds in physicians, it grows thtn of 
people. Aaduon, Spectator, No 21 

12. Having no depth: said of a school of fish. 
— 13. Having insufficient density or contrast to 
give a good pnotographic print or a satisfactory 
imago on the screen; weak: caid of a negative 
or a lantern-slide.— Thin register. Bee reyintrri, 6 
(b) — Through thick and thin. Bee thiek.—Too thin, 
falling to convince, easily seen through ; not sufficient to 
impose on one 

thiXL^ (thill), adv. [< thin^, tf.] Thinly. 

Ere you come to Edinburgh port, 

I trow thin guarded sail ye be 
Sang (\f the Outlaw Murray (Onlld s Ballads, VL 86), 

thin^ (thin), fi. ; prot. and pp. thinned, ppr. ihvn- 
ntng, [< ME. thtfnnen, < AS. ge-thynnan, make 
thin, < thynne, thin : see thin"^, a.] I, trans. To 
make tliin . (a) To attenuate . draw or spread out thin ; 
hence, to reduce in thickness or depth . as, to thin a board 
by planing 

How the blood Ilea upon her cheek, all spread 
As thinned by kisses ! Browning, Paulina 

(h) To make less dense or compact, make sparae, apeoifl- 
cally, to rarefy, as a gas 

Who with the ploughshare clove the barren moors, . . 

Thinned the rank woods 

Wordeworih, Off Saint Bees' Heads, 
(o) To reduce in consistency or viscosity said of llgulds : 
as, to thin starch (d) To reduce in strength or richnoaa : 
as, to Udn the blood, (r) To make lean or spara 
A troublous touch 

Thinn'd or would seem to thin her in a day. 

Tennyeon, Aylmer's Field. 
(/) To reduce in numbers or frequeuc}'. 

One half of the noble families had been thinned by pro. 
soripiion UaUam, Middle Agos, ill 8. 

Many a wasting plague, and nameless crime, 

And bloody war that thtnned the human race. 

Bryant, Death of Slavery. 

07 ) To make bare or empty. 

The oppressive, sturdy, roan.destroying villains . 

Tktn'a states of half their people Blatr, The Urave 
For attempting to keep up the fervor of devotion for so 
long a time, we have thinned our churches 

Sydney Smtth, iu Lady Holland, Ui 

n. tntrans. To become thin. («) To diminish 
in thickness , ^w or become thin with out, away, etc. * 
thus geological strata are said to thtn out when they grad* 
ually dlmliilMh in thickness till they disappear (6) To 
become less dense, compact, or crowded , become sparse , 
heiico, to become scattered , separate 
The crowd in Rotten Row l)egiiis to thin 

Bulwer, My Novel, v. 4. 


♦Jhlvig 

AUe (Afne caatlea 
loh habbe wel istorod. 

LayavMn,\ 18412, 

Bythen alle than other lymex lapped ful i lenu, 

Inenne may thou se thy sauior (V his sete ryebe 

AUitercdive Ponne {*iK\ Morris), ii 17fi. 

Drink to me only with thine eyes. H .foneort, T(» Celia. 
Mina and thina, a phrase noting the diMslou of propci ty 
uiuotig different owners, and implying the liglit of indf. 
viditul owneiship ; meum and tuum 

Aimnige them [Cubansl the landu is ns common as the 
Bonne and water. And that Myne and Thyne (the aeedes 
of nil iiiyw'heefe) liaue no place with them. 

Peter Martyr (tr in Eden's First Books on America, ed 
[Arber, p 7HX 

\Thvu!, like thou, is now used only In jioetry, in solemn 
discouise, always in prayer, provinclally in England, and 
in the common language of the Friends. In familiar and 
common language your and your§ are always used In tlie 
singular ntimt>er aa well as the plural.] 
things (thiug), n. [< ME. thing, thung, < AS. 
thing, BoinctimcH thincg, thine, a thing, also a 
cauHe, Bake, office, n^aBon. council, = OH. 
OFries. thing = D. ding =s OHG. dine, MHG. 
dnic, G. dinjf = leel. thing, a thing (rare), pi. 
articles, objects, things, valuables, ;|ewel8,^aIso 
an asBcmhly, meeting, parish, district, county, 
shire, parhnnient, = Sw Dan. ting =s Gotn. 
*thtgg (not recorded) ; ef AH. deriv. thingian, 
make an agreement, contract, settle, compose 
(a quarrel), speak, = G. dingm, hold court, 
riogotiato, make a contract (hedtngcn, make 
conditions, stipulate) ; prob. relatt^a to Goth. 
theifis {{or *ihmhsi), time. L. tempus, time: see 
tensed, temporal^. For the development of 
sense, cf. AS. saeu (s= G. sachc, etc.), conten- 
tion, strife, suit, cause, case, thing (see sake^); 
also L. res, a cause, case, thing, L. causa, a 
cause, case* ML. ami Kom. (It. cosa = F. chose), 
a thing. The sense ' a concrete inanimate oV 
joct’ is popularly regarded as the fundamental 
one, but a general notion such as that could 
hardly be on^nal.] 1. That which is or may 
become the object of thought ; that which has 
existence, or is conceived or imagined as having 
existence; any object, substance, attribute, 
idea, fact, circumstance, event, etc. A thing 
maybe either material or ideal, animate or in- 
animate, actual, possible, or imaginary. 

Thel gon gladly (o Cypre, to reste hem on the Lond, or 
ellea to bye thin^ that thd have nede to here lyvynge. 

Mandeedle, Travels, p 29. 

We were aa glad of day lyght as euer we were of any 
tkynge in all our lyu^ 

Sir R. Ouyl/orde, Pylgrymago, p. 78. 

Soripture Indeed teaoheth thing$ above nature thing§ 
which our reason by itself oould not reach unto 

Hooker, Rccles Polity, ill. 8. 

Consider not the things of this life, which is a very 
prison to all Cod’s children, hut the things of everlasting 
life, which is our very home 

J. Bradford, Letters (Parker Boo., 1868)^ IL 64 


6. Having slight consistency or viscosity: said 
of liquids: as, thin syrup | thin gruel.— 0. De- 
ficient in some characteristic or important in- 
gredient; lacking stren^h or richness; spe- 
cifioally, of liquors* small: opposed to strong. 

I couthe selle 

Bothe dregges and draf, and draw at one hole 
^ * Thioke ale and thynne ale. 

iVr« rfotman (CX xxll 402. 

If 1 had a thouaand sons, the flrst humane principle 1 
would toMh them should be to forswear thtn potations. 

Shak, i Ran IV , iv. A 184. 

When banes are cma’d, an’ bluld is thin. 

Bums, First Epistle to Davie. 

7. Of sound, lacking in fullness; faint, and of- 
ten somewhat shrill or metallic in tone. 

Thin licdlow aoundA and lamentable soreams. Drydsn, 
In a clear voice and thin 
The holy man 'gan to set forth the fai^. 

Iratom JIferrfs, Earthly Paradise, II 987. 

8* Limited in power or capacity ; feeble ; weak. 

My tale la doon, for my wytto is thynne 

Ckauotr, ^ errant s Tale, L 438. 

On the altar a thin flickering flame 
Jut Showed the golden letters of her n^e. 

WmUm MorrU, Earthly Paradise, I. 884. 

2. Megger; lean; spare; not plump or fat. 

^d the aeteta iMn aara devoured the seven rank and 
full eaia* Gen xll. 7. 

Ifo meagre, mnee-fld mope, adust and thin, 

In a dan nuht*gown of bis own loose skin. 

Pope, Dunciad, U. 87 


Hlatkoe la growing aharp and thin. 

Tmuimm, D^hofUi 


Uie Old Year. 


10. Idmited hx quantity or number; small or 
inmqnent; eeaniy. 

Yon am like to have a Udn and Slender pittance. 

ghok.,T.of theB., Iv. 4. 61. 
JfimtMgimaelucffTmy'ealOioted h(tat 
ladmtitrealiminayeeati unenvied And 

Ada(m» tr. of Horaoe'a odea, liL A 


My hair is thinning away at the crown, 

And the silver flghts wlUi the worn-out brown. 

W. S mbert, flaunted 

thln^, pron. A Middle English form of thine. 
thine (thiu), pron. [In defs. 1 and 2 ong. gen. 
of thou; < ME. thtn, thyu^ i AS. thin (=s OH 
OFrics. thin = OHG. MTTG. din, G. dein, deiner 
s= loel. thin = Goth, thetna), gen. of thu, thou: 
see thou. In dcf. 3 merely i> 088 . (»dh)» < ME. 
thin, ihyn, < AS thin = OS. thin = OFrios. thin, 
din = MD d^jn =OHG. MHG. dm, G. dein == Icel. 
thinn, thin, thitt = Hw. Dan. din = Goth, thetns. 
thine; poss. adj. Hence, by loss of the final 
consonant, thy. For the forms and uses, cf. 
wiwcl.] If. Of thee; the original genitive of 
the pronoun thou. 

To*raolr)we ye sholen ben weddeth, 

And, maugro thtn, t«*-gldere boddeth 

Havelok{R. £ T B.X 1. 1127. 

2. Of thee ; belonging to thee. Compare mine^, 2 . 
Ich haue fo^gyue the inony gultes and my ™e graunted 
Bothe to the aud to thyne In hope t how aboldeet a mende. 

Piers Plowman (CX iv, 186 

0, If to fight for king and commonweal 
Were piety in thine it is in these. 

^ ’ 5fAak., Tit. And., L 1. 116. 

3. Belonging or pertaining to thee: in this 
sense a possessive, (o) Used preUloatlvely. 

« Mi sone," heo sede, “haue this ring, 

Whil he is thin iie dulo nothing 
That fur the broime, ne adrenoho se. 

King Horn (E B. T. 8 ), p 61. 

A drope of bloile If site thou tine 
We gif sou dome, the wrange is thine. 

* ^ Hfdy Bood(R E. T. S ), p. 111. 

Thine is the kingdom, and the power, and the glory, for 

Mat Vi. lA 

♦•Take thou my robe,” she said, “for all is thine.*’ 

Tennyson, Holy Qrau. 

(fl) Used attributlvely. with the force of an adjective • coin- 
monly preferred before a vowel to thy, and now used only 
in that titutlon. 


So prevalent a Thity; is Cuatom that there is no alter- 
ing of a Fashion that has once obtain'd 

AT Btttley, tr. of Colloquies of Erasmus, I. 871. 
He fPepys] must always be doing something agreeable^ 
and, by way of preference, two agreeable things at once. 

Ji. L Stfvensmi, Mon and Books, p 200. 
In more limited applications— (a) A particular existence 
or appearance which is not or cannot be more defiuitdy 
obaraotorixed ; a somewhat , a something. 

What, has this thing appeal’d again to-night? 

Shak., Hamlet, i. 1. 21. 

A thing which Adam had been posed to name , 

Noah had refused it lodging in his ark. 

Pope, Satires of Donne^ Iv. 2A 
The round thing upon the floor is a table upon which the 
dislies of tlieir frugal meal were set 

R Cumm, Monast in the Levant, p. 84. 
(6) A living being applied to persons or animals, either in 
aamirat ion, tendeniess, or pity, or in contempt tu, a poor 
aiok thing, a poor foolish thing. 

For Florlx was so fair aonglliig 
And Blauncheflur so suete thing. 

King Ham (£. 1. T. 8 X p. 71. 

Thing of talk, begone ! 

Begone, without reply. 

Ford, Broken Heart, li. 8 
I'he poor thing sighed, and, with a blessing, . . turned 
from me. Addison. 

The scemlng-lnJured simple-hearted thing 

Qsxaa to her old perch l>aok. 

Tennyson, Xlerlln and Vivien. 
(e) A material ohjeot lacking life and oousciousness. 

He himself 

Moved haunting people, things and places. 

Tennyson, Enoch Arden. 
Things differing in temperature, colour, taste, and smell 
agree iu resisting oompreHion, In filling space ^ause 
of this quality we regard the wind as a thing, though it 
has neltner «iape nor colour, while a shadow, though it 
haa both but not resistance, is the very type of nothing- 
ness. J. Ward, Encyo. Bril., XX 67 

(d) That which Is done ; an act, doing, undertaking busi- 
ness, affair, etc. , hIbo^ something which is to be done, a 
duty or task ; in the passage from Chaueer, below, in the 
ptata^ fnyers ar davoMoita. 



The folk of that Oontree begjnnen alle hire fkbugm in 
the newe Mone ; end thel wors^pen moohe the Mone Mid 
the Sonne, end often tyme knelen aeenet hem. 

MandenlU, Trevel% p. 948. 
* Deun John wee rieen in the morwe eleo^ 

And in the fcardyn welketh to end fro^ 

And hath iiu eeyd ful carteieiy. 

Chaucer, Shlpmen’e Tele, 1. PI. 

A eurry thina to hide my heed 

In caalle, like a fearful maid, 

When such a Held i« near. 

Scott, Marmlon, ▼. 84. 
(e) A oompoBltion, ea a tale, a poem, or a piece of mualo . 
used infOTmally or deprecatlti((fy. 

I wo1 yow telle a lytel thyng in pmse 
That oahte liken yow, as 1 auppose. 

Chaucrr, l*rul to Tale of Melibeui^ 1. 19. 
A pretty kind of — sort of — kind of t/dng, 

Not much a verse, and poem none at all. L. Hunt, 
{/) tnanally pi ] Personal acoontrementa, equipments, 
furniture, etc. , especially, apparel ; olotbing , in pertlon* 
lar, outdoor garments ; wrapa. 

And hem she yaf hir mooblea and hlr t/nng 

Chaucer, Second Nuu’a Tale, 1. 540. 
I suppose you don’t mean to detain my apparel '-I may 
have my thmsn, 1 presume^ JSheridan, The Duenna, i. 8. 

The women disburdened themaelvea of their out-of-door 
thitiffi, Mn OasMl, Mery Barton, ii 

pL In fair, sometimes, the material objects which can 
be aubiect to property rights, sometime^ those rights 
themselves. The distinction which is often made between 
corporeal and incorporeal Unnge is a consequence of the 
confuaion of these two meanings. Tinnge real comi»ehend 
lends, tenements, and hereditaments, including rights 
end pioAts issuing out of land, ihinfft permmal compre- 
hend goods end chattels , end tkinge mueed are such as 
partake of the characteristics of the two former, as a title- 
deed. (A) pi, Circumsteiicus 
lliere ensued a more peaceable end lasting harmony, 
end consent of thinye. Bacon, Physical Fables, i , Expl 
Thing* are in the saddle, 

And ride mankind. 

Emereon, Ode, inscribed to W. H. Chenning 
2. A portion, part, or particular; an item; a 
particle; a jot, whit, or bit: used in many ad- 
verbial expressioiiH, especially after or in com- 
position witli noj any, and gome. See nothing, 
anything, something, 

Ector, for the stitbe stroke stoynjrt no thyng, 


Gryppit to his gode sword in a grym yre, 

Drof vnto Diomede, that deryt hym before 

Dettrueiion qf Troy (E, E, T 8.), 1 7431 
What he oomnuuideth they dare not dlsoliey in the least 
Mtn^ Caj^ John Smith, WorkA I 144 

We have setters watching in comers, and by dead walls, 
to give us notice when a gentleman goes by, especially If 
he he any thing in drink 

Swi/t, Last Speech of Ebeneser Elliston. 

Sf. Cause; sake.* 

Lane him [thy neighbor) forgodes thing 

Old Eng iTomilie* (ea Morris), I 67 
An mine gode song for hire thinge 
Ich turtle sundel to mumilnlge 

(hoi and nightingale (ed. WrightX 1 l.'iO'i. 

Aiofttmiur. See Mtft—FaUaciesln tilings, see/of- 
loep.— Bi|dlw of thblgs, in law, rights considered with 
reference lo the object over which they may be asserted — • 
ThO CdOia thing. Sce C2ean.--Tll0 thi^, the proper, 
desired, or necessary proceeding or reault ; especially, that 
which is riKiuired by custom or fashion. 

A bishop’s calling comiwny together in this week [Holy 
Week) is, lo use a vulgar phrase, not Vw thing 

Johnton, in Boswell, an 1781. 
It was the thing to look upon the company, unlees some 
irresistible attraction drew attention to the stage. 

Doran, Annals of Stage, T. 182 
The question [of a state ohurchk at the present Junc- 
ture, Is in itself so absolutely unimportant 1 The thing Is, 
to recast religion 

M Arnold, Literature and Dogma, Pref 
Flattered vanity was a pleasing sensation, ahe admitted, 
but tangible advantage was the thing after alL 

WhyU Md^ White Bose^ T. v. 
Thlng-indtMlf (translating the German Ding an eich), a 
noumenon.— Thing of naught or nothing, a thing of 
no value or importance , a mere nothing ; a cipher. 

Man is like a thing nought ; his time paaseth away like 
a shadow Book of Comtnon Prayer, l*8alter, Ps. cxllv 4. 
Ham The King is a thing — 

(iuil A thing, my lord ! 

Ham, Of naUatig Shai , Hamlet, hr 2. 90. 

ThingB In action, legal rights to things not in the pos- 
session of the claimant — TO dO the handgOttO ^h™g 
hjr, to treat with mnnillcence or generosity [ Many analo- 
mus phrases are formed by the sulratitnflon of other sd- 
Jecilves for handsome . as, to do the friendly, proper, 
eguare, or right thing by a person. ] [(’olloq | 

You sec I'm doing the handmne thing 2^ you, because 
my fathear knows yours. 

T, Hughe*, Tom Brown si Kugby, I 5. 

To know a thing or two, to be experienced or knowing ; 
hence, to bo shrewd or sharp-witted. [CoUoq ] 

My tousln is a sharp blade, but I think I have shown 
him that we In Yliginia know o thing or two 

Thackeray, Virginians, xviiL 
To main a good thing of, to derive profit from ' SI, to 
MOlv a good thing qf stock-jobbing, (wlloq. ] 
things (ting), n, [Not from AS. thing, a conn* 
eU/out ropr. Icel. thing, an aminbly, eonfer- 


enoe, as Sw. Dan. Ung^ a court, a place of aa- 
sembly, a legal trial: see thinaK Of. hasrinp.] 
In Scandinavian countries and in regions large- 
ly settled by Scandinavians (as the east and 
north of England), an assembly, public meet- 
ing, parliament, or court of law. Also ting. 
See Althing, Landstking, Storthing, FolJcething. 
Likewise the Swedish King 
Snmmuned in haste a Thing, 

Weapons and men to bring 
In aid of Denmait; 

Longfellow, Wayside Inn, Saga of King Olaf, xvit. 
The change of the English name **moot" for the gather- 
ing of the freemen In ttiwnshlp or wapentake into the 
Scandinavian or . . . is signtfloant of the 
social revolution which passed over the marth with the 
coming of the Dane 

J, R Oreen, Conquest of England, p. 116. 
thlngal (thing' nl), a, [< things + -flh] Belong- 
ing or pertaining to things; real. [Rare.J 

Indeed he 
at^l, thei 

wrote w})i( h indicates any 
ably call thingal beauty." Mind, IX. 898. 

thingamy (thingVmi), n. Same as thingummy, 
T-hinge (te'hinj),*«. A door-hinge in the shajie 
of the letter T, of which one leaf, a strap, is 
fastened to the door, and the other, short and 
wide, iH fixed to the door-post, 
thinger (thing'Cr), n, [< thtngi + -erl.] A 
realiHt; one who considers only things or ob- 
jects; a practical or matter-of-fact person. 
[Kare and affected.] 

Those who were thingerehetore they were mere thinkers. 

OenUd Maeeey, Natural Geneats, I 16. 

thinghood (thing'hUd), n, [< thing^ + -hood,"} 
The <‘onditiou or character of being a thing. 
[Kare.J 

Tlic materialism that threatens the American Church is 
not the materialism of Herbert Bpenoer. It is the ma- 
terialism . . that puts above manhood 

L. Abbott,T\ie Century, XXXVI. 624. 

thinginess (thing'i-nes), n, [< fhtngy + 

1 . The quality of a material thing ; objectiv- 
ity; actuality; reality. — 2. A matenalmtic or 
matter-of-fact view or doctrine : the inclination 
or liisposition to take a practical view of things. 
[Recout in both senses.] 
tningman (ting'man), n,; pi. thingmen (-men). 
[< Icel. thingmadhr (-mann-), a memoer of 
an assembly, a liegeman, < thing, assembly, + 
wadhr s= E. man : see thing'^ and waa.] In early 
Scandinanan and emly hng hist., a house-carl. 
See house-carl. 

Then there rode forth from the host of the English 
twenty men of the Thingmen or ilouse-csrls, any one 
man of whom, men said, could fight against any other 
two men in the whole world. 

JS. A, Freeman, Old Eng Hist , p. 801. 

thingumajig (thing'um-p-jig^), n. [A capri- 
cious extension of thxng^, Cf. th\ngumboh,'\ 
Hame as thingumbob. 

He got ther critter propped up an’ ther thingermajig 
stnippvd on ter 'im. The Century, XXX vll. 91S, 

thingumbob (thing'um-bob), 71, [Also dial. 
thmgumebob ; < thtng^ + -um (a quasi-L. term.) 
+ bob, of no def. meaning. Of. thingumajig, 
thingummy,'] An indefinite name for any per- 
son or thing which a speaker is at a loss, or is 
too indifferent, to designate more precisely. 
[Colloq. or vulgar.] 

A lonely grey house, with a thingumebob at the top ; a 
servstory they call ft Bulwer, Eugene Aram, L t. 

A iiolyp would be a conceptual thinker if a feeling 
of "Hollo! thingumbob agidnl'* ever flitted through ita 
mind IF. Jam**, Prin. of Psychology, L 468. 

thlngwwimy (thing'tun-i), n, [Also thingamy; 
a capricious extension of tlting, as if < thingl 
4- -wn? (a quasi-L. term.) + Cf. thing- 
umbob,] Same as thingumbob. 

What a bloated aristocrat Thingamy has become since 
he got his place ' 

Thackeray, Character Sketches (Misc., V. MS). 
" And so,” says Xanihiat, in the slovenly Jargon of goe- 
sip, "the thingummy S§ to come off?” "Ves,” replies 
Aesens in the same style, **directly ; and this is where 
the thingambobs are to work ” dasoM Rec., III. 269. 

thin-gutt (thin'gut), n, A starveling. [Low.] 
Thou thin-gut t 
Ibou thing without motature! 

Maeeinger, Believe as you List, 111. 2. ihatham.) 

thill-futted (thin 'gutted), a. Having a thin, 
lean, or flaccid belly, as a fish. 

A sltm thin-gutted fox. Sir R. VMdbranga, 

thiBgy (thing'!), a, [< things + -yi.J 1. Ma- 
terial; like a material object; objective; actu- 
al; real— 2, Materialistic ; practical; given 
to thinglness; pragmatical: as, a thidgy per- 
son or view. [Becent in both uies.3 


sunk 

khti^lci (tbhigkhe. ; pret and pp. \ 
thinking, [<ME.<Mfibca, thgalMa, prop, 
also asiibilated ihsnchen (pret. thought, thoughts, 
pp, thought), < AS. thsnean, theneean (pret. thohte, 
pp. tkoht) mOB, thmikian m OFries, thanka, ikon- 
lensa es OHO. denehan, MHO. dmhm, O. 
denken, think, as Icel. thekkja, perceive (mod. 
Icel. tkenkja a* Sw. thnha m IHm. tmnks, think, 
are influenced by the 0.), as Ooth. thagkfan, 
think ; connected with AS. thane, etc. . thought, 
thank (see thank); orig. factitive ox a strong 
verb, AS. *thine(m, pret. *thano, pp. *thuneenf 
which appears only in the secondary form, 
thuncan (pret. thuhte, etc.), seem: see think^, 
which has been more or less confused with 
think^, Cf. OL. tongerSf know, tongitioin-)^ 
knowing. For the relation of the mod. form 
think^ to AS. thsnean, of. that of drink and 
drench^ to AS. dreneanf and of sink, tr,, to AS. 
sencaft.] I. trans. 1. To judge; say to one’s 
self mentally; form as a judgment or oonoep- 
tion. 

Twere damnation 
To think so base a thought 

Shak., M of Y., U 7. 60. 

Again thought he. Since heretofore I have made a eon- 
quest of angels, shall Great-heart make me afraid? 

Jhmpon, Pilgrim’s Progress, IL 

" What a noble heart that man hao,” she thought. 

Thackeray, Vanit^air, IxrL 

2. To form a mental image of; imagine: often 
equivalent to recollect; recall; consider. 

" Tkonke,** quod the lewe, "what I thee dede 
When thou was with vs in that stede.” 

Xing Ham (E. £. T. S.X p. 02. 
Ther nas no man so wys that kondo thenehe 
So gay a popelote, or swioh a wenche. 

CAawosr, MUler's Tale, 1 67. 

Vlfyn that Is wise and a trewe knyght hath ordeyned 
all this pees, and the beste ordenaunce that eny can 
thynke Merlin (fi. £. T. 8.X L 80 

If parts allure thee, think how Bacon shined, 

The wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind 

Pope, Essay on Man, iv 28L 

8. To cognize; apprehend; grasp intollectn- 
ally. 

The animal perceives no "object," no "causal nexua," 
not being able to form such abstractions from his feel* 
inga. If man is gifted with another power, and thinke an 
"object ” or a "causal nexus,” it IsbMause he can detach 
and fix in aign% rendering explicit what Is ImpHolt in 
feeling O B Lewe, Piwa ^ Life and Mind, II. ill. 1 6. 

We think the ocean as a whole by mnltlplying mentally 
the impresolon we get at any moment when at sea. 

ir. Jame*, Prin. of Psychology, II. 208. 

4. To judge problematically; form a concep- 
tion of (something) in the mind and recognize 
it as possibly true, without decidedly assenting 
to it as such. 

Charity . • . thinketh no evil [tsketh not account of 
ovn, E. V.). 1 Cor xlU. 6. 

He sleeps and think* no harme. 

Milton, Church-Government, tL, Con. 

6. To purpose; intend; mean; contemplate; 
have in mind (to do) : usually followed by an 
infinitive clause as the object. 

When he aeid all that he thought to ssye, 

Ther nedtd noo dlspleMuiur to be aought 

Gf««Wf^(B.HT.8Xl. 904. 
No hurte to me they thinke. 


No hurte to me they thinke. 

Taming q/a i9Afi»ur<Chfld’s Ballads, VIII. 184X 
T think not to rest till I come thither. 

/. Walton, Complete Angler, p. 90. 
Many of the cdoniste at Boeton thought to remove^ or 
did remove, to England. 

Mmereon, Hist Diseouiee at Conoord. 

6. To bold as a belief or opinion; opine'; be- 
lieve; consider. 

The better gowns they have on, the better men they 
think themselves. In the which thing they do twice err ; 
for they be no lese deceived in that they (Aink their gown 
I batter than they be in that they think themaelvea the 
Sir T. More, Utopia (tr. by Eoblnaon), it. 7. 
Thinking vs enemies, (they] sought the beat sdoantefe 
they oouid to fight with va 

(kipt John Smith, WiMkB,n,W. 
Besides, you are a Woman ; you must never speak what 
yon think, Oorigreve, Love for L^e, it 11. 

7. To feel: as, to think scorn. [Obsolete or 
provincial.] 

Lone lelU what thou looeet al mi Ilf dawea 
A hate beiseli in hart that thou hate tkatiMsI. 

rOKam qr i>airrfie (I. B. T. 8.), t 47S& 
Soho (and all wraag that sould bene rloht, 

1 ttow the man thought rioht ^ sMiama 
1^|tf4yAti0AMriaiieMy( YXIL IMX 

B, To modify (an immediate object of oognL 
tion) at will ; operate on by thoognt (in a speel- 



ttiiik 

In foe tetonttAo atlitoit notfonil f«U* 

trunk; g^exltt 

mm nlimn mki are thov^kt Kito the world. 

Ntuf PrtMMiton RtVtt L 152. 

V0 lliliik ItMto o£ to tftiBk 

at no aoeount of; bava little or no healtailon about: aa, 
he fMnli noUdM walking hit thirty mllea a day. To 
thMt no man qr la a quaal-oomparatlve form of to think 
nofMttffttr* 

The Weateni people apparently think no more of throw- 
ing down a rallma, U they want to go anywhere^ than a 
oonaenratlve Haatemer doea of taking an unacouatomed 
walk aoroaa oountty. Uarpefe Mag,, LXXVL 665. 

TO think OttO'g ponny iUTor. Bee penny. -To think 
put. (a) To gain a clear oonoepilon or uiiduratandlng of, 
by foUowlug a line of thought 
JoTona'a Idea of Identity la very difficult; 1 can hardly 
auppoae it to be thought out 

B, Domnquet, Mind, XIII. 860. 
(5) Toderiae; plan; project 
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(5) To ^k the time long; become weary or impatient 
eapeoiBlly in waiting for aomethlng. pw>*ent 

But gin ye like to ware the time, then ye 
How a* the matter atood ahall vivoly see , 

Twill may be keep ua baith frae thiniing lattg. 

Boti, Helenore, p. w {Jamuton ) 


It ia at leaat poaalble that if an attempt to invade Eng- 
land on oarefuily thought-out linea were made, the world 
would be equally aurpriaed by the reault 

« Fortnighay Boo., N. a, xmi m 
(e) Toaolve byproceaa of thought: aa, to think out oehou 
problem.— To think Boorn oft. See acorn.— To think 
■mall boor Ot Bee beeri. agyiL 6. To judge, anppoee, 
hol^ oount, account Bee eor^eeture 
IL intrans. 1, To exercise the intellect, as 
in apprehension^ judgment, or inference ; exer- 
cise the cognitive faculties in any way not in- 
volving outward observation, or the passive 
reception of ideas from other minds, in thia 
aenae the verb think la often followed, by on, of, about 
etc., with the name of the remote object aought to be 
underatood, recalled, appreciated, or otherwiae Inveati- 
gated by the mental proceaa. 

Nothlnge lefto thel vn*toldo that thel oowde on therike. 

Mertin (B. £. T. S.). 11 870. 

Thynko owr thi aynnea be fore donne and of thl freeltea 
that thou falUa in like day. 

Han^ote, Proae Treatiaea (B. E. T. S X P« 80 
And maklth hla herte aa hard aa atoon . 

Thaune thenJkith he not on heuen blia. 

Hymne to Virgin, etc (E. E. T. 8.X p. 92 

How we ahall carry ouraelvea In thia bualneaa la only to 
be thought upon, Bekkor and Webeter, Northward Uo, L 1 
Huckle thought the midewife to heraell, 

Yet ne*w a word uie apak. 

Oet up and Bar the Boor (ChUd'a Ballada, YIII. 127X 

And Peter called to mind the word that Jeans said unto 
him. . . . And when he thought thereon, he wept 

Mark xlv 72. 

Ai I observed that this truth— I think, henoelam — was 
BO certain and of auch evidence that no ground ot doubt, 
however extravagant, could be alleged by the Sceptics 
capable of shaking it I concluded that I might, without 
aomple. accept it aa the flrat principle of the Philosophy 
of wnioh I was in aoarch. 

Beooartee, IHsoourae on Method (tr. by Veltch), p SS. 

Ught 

Bordello roee— to thifik now ; hitherto 

He bad perceived. Browning, Bordello. 

To think la preeminently to detect similarity amid di- 
veraK^r. J, Smy, Outlines of Payohol., p 8SL 

When scarce aught could give him greater fame, 

He left the world Btill thinking on hla name. 

WtfUam IforrM, Earthly I'aradiae, I 427. 

2. To imagine: followed by of or ou. 

And ho had also in hla Qardyn alle maner of Fouleaand 
of Bettes, that ony man myghte thenke on, tor to have pley 
or deeport to beholde hem. ifandrraic, Travela, p 278. 

Tia, I say, their Misfortune not to have Thought qf an 
Alphabet litter, Journey to Pi^ p 49. 

3. To attend (on) ; fasten the mind (on) : fol- 
lowed by of. 

That we can at any moment fkfnk qftbe same thing 
which at any former moment we thought qf is the ultimate 

law of our intelleotaal constitution ^ 

W, Jatnu, Prin. of Psychology, II. 290. 

4. To entertain a sentiment or opinion (in a 
speei4ed way): with of: as, to think highly of 
a person’s abilities. 

Bat now 1 forbear, lett any man should think qf me 
ob^that whiohheaeethmetobe. 2Cor. xiio. 

TMnkqf me aa you please. Shak., T. y,v. 1.817. 
Juidice ahe thought i/as a thing that might 
Balk some desire of hers. . ^ 

Wittiam Morrit, Earthly Paradise, HI. 104. 

6, To have a (specifled) feeling (for) ; ^ af- 
fboM (toward) j esjaeciaily, to have a liking or 
fondness: followed oy o/. 

Hirta Hamilton ‘a to the kirk gane, 

Wl' ribbons in her hair; 

Tta Xing thiigkt mair o* Marie Hamilton 
Than ony that were thwe. , ^ 

The ihftn f Mitrio (Child’s BalhulB, IIL ll&X 
Jb thSak food, see oeed.-To tiblnk Iwif. («) To 
1^ ; yearn : nanally followed by nfter or for 
AfHr hla lone me thonkith Iom, 

For he haith myne fni dere y*i»w^_ ^ x « n 
Bymtit to Virgin, etc. (E. U T. ».), p. 9 
Have 1 ihoiught Ung to aee this mornltm’a face, 
AadAthltgiremesoohaaightaathra? 

Shetk,, R. and J., Iv. 6. 41. 


[Obsolete or provincial in Imth aenacs.] 

•Byn. 1. To contemplate reason, 
tbink^ (ihingk), II. [< f/iinAl, r.] A thiiikiu;^ ; 
thought. 

Ho thinks many a long think 

Browning, Bing mid botik, Vll 014 

thinks (thingk), «. i. [< M£. thmkcn, thrnkeu, 
also asslbilatod thinchen, ihunchen (pret. thuhto, 
thuste, ihouste, thauhte), < AS. Viyncau = (^S. 
fhunkian = OFries. thmkaf thinszia, tnisa = 
OHG. dunchan^ MHG. dunken, 6. dunken = led. 
thykk^a = 8w. tycka = Dan. tykkea = Goth. 
thugkjanf soera, appear: seo with which 

think^ has been more or less confused.] 1. To 
seem; appear: with indirect object (dative). 
[Rare except in methiuks, metiiotight,'] 

If it be wykke, a wonder thynketh me^ 

Whenne every torment and adveraite. 

That cometh of him, mi^ to me aavoiy thynke 

Chauoer, Trollus, 1. 405. 

Ye thenke aa that ye were In a dremo, and I merveile 
moche of joure grete wiadome where It is be-coine. 

MeHm(E, K T. 8X h- 226. 

The beggers craft thynkynge to them moost good. 

Barday, Ship of Foma, I. 808. 


thio-aarfenic 

The heart doth in Its left side ventricle so tkimiify the 
blood that It thereby obtains the name of spiritual. 

rrguAart, tr. of Hal>elato, ill. 4. 

t hiwnifth (thin'ish), a, [< thnit + -iir/il.] Bomc- 
what thin. 

Thinocorides (thin-O-kor'i-de), w. pf. fNL., < 
Thinoeorus + -id/p.J A family of lmu<*oliiio 
and somewhat charailrio- 
moiidiic birds of South 
America, r^resented by 
Ihe genera Thinoeorm and 
AlUujis, Their nearest rela- 
tives arc the ahcathbilla, vrlth 
which they have been combined 
in the family VhwntdtdtB. The 
palatnl structuie Is peunllar In 
the bio idly luundcil vomer, the 
form and connections of which 
recall the wgithoKnathous pal- 
golds. 



ate, theieaie nohaslpteiygc.,.- 
the nasals oio schlroihlnaT, su 
perorintal fuBsai ai t pi esent , the 
carotids arc two in nunihcr, and 
the Binlnens, fein(mM.>Hiidah sinii- 
itendinoBus, and tluir luiesso- 
lies are present, lu gem ral oiit- 
waid appearance these liirds k*- 
acmhle quails or partridges, und 
they were formeily consideicd to 
be galliiiacooua rather than lltuleolino They neat on the 
ground, and lay colored eggs. 'i hi i e are two or three spe- 
cies of each of the genera, of son them parts of the conti- 
nent, extending inu> tho treplcs only in elevated regions. 


Palate of Thiuotcrus 
rumwlMrut, one of the 
Thwocoruim (One und a 
half ttmex iMturnl kise ) 
px pretn.ixilld.ry, mxp, 
niuxillopdlutine V9, hioacl 
\ (iiiter, rounded off in front ( 
m, iitniar , ft, palatal . ft, 
pterygoid 


The birda have been alngulaily oillt d tnnytnd grouee. 
The watchman said, 51 efktnIrefA the running of the fore- tbiHOCOrilie (thi-liok'o-nn), o, rbaractcristic 
moat la like the running of Ahimaaz. 2 Sam. xvlli. 27. iiertaming to tho Thmodo idfr. Utand, Nat. 

2t. To seem good. Hist., II. 92. 

All hla [Priam’s] aonnea to ale with aleght of your honde ; ThinOCOniB (tlii-nok^i-rus), n. [KL. (Each- 
Thaire riches to robbe, & there rife goodia; scholtz. 1829). also TV»for/io ‘ 


scboltz, 1829), also Tinochorus (Lesson, 1830), 
also Thinochorus (Agassiz, 1840), also Thyno* 
chorus, Thinocons; prop. *Thtnocori/s, < Gr. 
^fv-), the shore, + KOfn^g, the crested lark.] 
The leading genus of Thinocoridsp ; the lark- 
plovers, aa T. iumicivoiti^ tho gaehita, of the 



l.4trk-plover v ThtMficorus tttfrm) 

Argentine Republic, Chili, and other southerly 


And no lede for to lyue, but that hom selfe [{. e , to the 
Greeks themselves] thitike. 

Beetruetion of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), L 4486. 

thinkable (thing'ka-bl),a. [< thinkt -f •ahle.'\ 

Capable of being thought; cogitable; conceiv- 
able. 

A general relation becomts thinkable, apart from the 
many special relations displaying it, only aa the faculty 
of abstraction develops 

U. Spencer, Pritt of Psychol., 1 488. 

thinker (thing'k^r), If. [< f/ffwAi + -<t 1.] One 
who thinks ; especially, one who has cultivated 
or exorcised to an unusual extent the powers 
of thought. 

A Thinker, niemor Cath Ang,, p. 888. 

The Democriticks and Epicureans did Indeed suppose 
nil humane cogitations to be oauacd or produced by the 
incursion of corporeal atoms upon the thinker, 

Cudworth, Intellectual System, p. 76L 

He considered himself a thinker, and was certainly of a 
thoughtful turn, but, with his own path to discover, bad 
perhaps hardly yet reached the point where an educated 
man begins to think. UawUiome, Seven Gables, xiL 

tbiwlriTig (thmg'kiug), «. [< ME. ^iftenking, 
thenching; verbal u. of e^.] 1. Tho men- 

tal operation performed by one who thinks. 

Thiiiking, In tho propriety of the EngUah tongue, algni* paHs of the Neotropical region. This singular blM 
flea tliat sort of operation of the mind about its ideas L oomnKUi on dry open plains, in flocks On Uie ground 
wherein tho mind is active „ . . . It reaembloa a quafl, but Its flight is more like that ol 

Lodee, Tluman Understanding, II. lx. 1. a snipe. It neats on the ground, and lays pale stone-gray 

2 Tb A famiU V nf f hniiirlii • tho mind eggs lieavfly marked with light and dark chocolate-brown 

. Iho faculty ol inougni, mo mina. described, as T. ingee, but they 

Haa Page any brains? hatli ho any eyes? hath he any are all much alike Tho genus is also called Oeypetee (or 
thinking f Shak., M. w of W., iiL 2, 81. Oxypelee) and Itye. 

a. That which is thought; a thought, idea, be- thlnoUte (thin'WIt), «. [< Gr.(9/f(S<»-), shore, + 
lief, opinion, notion, or the like. JUflof, stone.] A pseudomorphous tufa-Uke de- 

I prithee, .peak te me aa to thy calcium carbonate, crystalline j^nn. 

P^ ^ SAof,Otholl?UI.S.«l. Jttef™ndlngiwtqnaiitmeaonttoalioreeofI>yiwnW 

wV a J Lake, Novada, and at other points within the area of the 
The Ideaof the pei^tuity of the Roman Empire entered Quateniary lake called like Lahuntan. Its origlual 

deeply Into the ('nristian of the middle ages. charaotor la aa yet uncertain. 

tf.i* ihrtw, Begin 41. thia-aUniied (thin'akind), «. 1. Havingathin 

thlnklng ly (thing'king-li), adv. With thought g^in ; hence, unduly sensitive ; easily oi^nded ; 
or reflection ; consciously; deliberately. irritable. 

tMnly (thin'ii), adv. [< thm^ -i- -/y®.] In a vanity was very thin-ekinned, hia aolflahneaa 

thin maimer; with little thiskness or depth; easily wounded rAocAerayp Philip^ iv. 

sparsely; slightly; not substantially. 2. Having merely a thin superstratum of gcK>d 

At the unexpected sight of him [his brotlier], Elidnro, soil : said of land. HalliweU, 
himself also then but mrdy accompanied, mnna to him t^-skbmedneSB (thin'skind-nes), n. The 
with open Arms. Hlat. Eng., I. gtate or quality of being thin-skinned; over- 

sensitiveness. 

The chemt^ «e t««»» aetched, the rttuatleu. a “ “ 

onee forced end conroutlonri^^ ^ “* «**• <“* «• 

(StoSB8’(thin4es),«. [< ME. ttgssesye, <AS. •?«! 


thynnys, < thynne, thin: see thtn^ and •ness.’] 
The state or property of being thin. 

Like those tc^a 

Of glassy bubbles, which the nmesome boys 

Stretch to so nice a tWnnaif tturoogh a quill. 

Bonne, Progress of the Soul, xli. 
[iret. and pp. thintii^ 
• ■ ' + To 


tuimtfr (‘Wn'5-5)/ 

ppr. tkiKnifylM. K 
make tmn* [Bare«j 


by the substitution of sulphur for oxygen, gen- 
erally but not always in the hydroxyl group. 
thiO-ani6nie (thl-d-Ur'se-uik), a. [< ^T, (feiov, 
sulphur, + &poevtK6t>, arsenic.] Containing sul- 
phur and arsenic : applied only to certain ar- 
senic acids (see below).— TUo-arsenio add, an 
arsenic acid In which sulphur may be regarded as aub- 
itltoted for oxjven. lliere are three of these acids, not 
known In the nee state, but having woll-deflned salts. 
Their formula are H4As^, HgAaSs, HaAa84. 


thio-ether (thi-5-S'th^r)» n. [< Gr. fklovy buI- 
phur^ 4* E. ether*! A oompouad, analogous to 
an ether, in which the alkyl radicals are com- 
bined witli Mulphur instead* of oxygen ; an alkyl 
sulphid. Thus (C2 Hr) 2B is a thio-ether analo- 
gous to (C2H5)20, which IS ordinary ether, 
thiophene (thi'o-fen), «. [< Gr. Otiw, sulphur, 
+ E. piten{ol).\ A compound, C4H4S, related 
to beiueiie, and forming a large number of de- 
rivatives analogous to those of ben/an. it may 
be regarded aa benzene in which one of the three acetylene 
gruung OHCH haa been replaced by gulphur It la a 
oolorleaa limpid oil having a faint inlor, and boils at 164* F. 

thiosulphate (thi-o-surfat), v. [< Gr. Bnov, 
sulphur, + E. sulphate. ] A salt of thiosulphuric 
acid. 

thiosulphuric (thi‘'o-sul-fu'rik), a. [< Gr. Belov, 
sulphur. + E. snlpftune.] Noting the acid de- 
scribed below — ThlOSUlphurio ad^ an acid differ- 
ing from Aiilphurtc aold in that the oxygen of one hydroxvl 

C ap is replaced by a aolphar atom. Thua, aulphurio acid 
the formula SU2.(oii)]}, while that of thfoaulphurlo 
acid la SO.J OH MH The acid Itaelf has not been laolate<l, 
but it forma a number of stable crystalline salts, formerly 
called hypomUphUtv 

thir (TH^^r), proH. pi, [< ME. th»r, < Icel. thetr, 
they, theirsi, these: see thtSy they^.] These. 
[Ol^olete or dialectal.] 

And sen aekenea ea sent to the 
TAir men sail uoght ynaeraed be 

Holy Hood (EL K 1' 8 X P 86. 
Tk*r breeks o’ mine, ray only Mir, 

That anuo were plush, o guid nlue hair. 

Burrut, Tam o' Shanter 
nUr and ttaae. these and tlioae [Scotch ] 
thirdi (th6rd), (I. and n. [Also dial, ihrul; < 
MB. thirde. thyrtle, thrud, thndde, ihredde, < AH. 
thndeia (ONorth. thiraa, thirdda)ssOi^. thrtddio 
ss D. derde ss MLG. drulde^ drudde, LG. drudde 
SE OHG. drttto^ MHG. G. dntte = Icel. thridln, 
tkfid^ja = 6w. Dan. ttedte s Goth, thndja = 
W. tryde = Gaol, ireas =r L. terUus (> It. ter::o 
=s Sp. terc%o =s Pg. terco = OP. tiers, tersy P. ttersy 
> E. Ueree, terre) = (xr. rptroc (with slightly dif- 
ferent suffix) = Bkt. tntiyay third; witn ordinal 
formative -th > -d (see -/A2), from the cardinal, 
AS. tkredy etc., throe: see three. From the L. 
form are ult. E. tereey tercel, Ueree, etc., tef'Uan, 
ierUarif, etc.] I, <1. 1. Next after t\ke second: 
an ordinal numeral. 

The thnddo nyght, aa olde bookes aeyn. 

Chatuihr, Kuight's Tale, 1. 005. 
The thirden tune that it play'd then . . . 

Waa ’* Wae to my stater, fair EUlen ” 

TAe Twa (t'hild’s Ballads, II. 248X 

2. Being one of three equal subdivisions: as, 
the third phti of auythiim._pnnK>Mtlons of third 
adiaoont Bee od/aesnt.— Tna thirahour, the third of 
twelve boors reckoned from sunrise to sonset , the hour 
midway between iunrtse and noon . spet’iAcally, the ca- 
nonical hour of teree Among the .lews the third hour 
was the hour of the mominff sacriflee Third haso. 
See btuo-baU, 1 — Third ooonn, the child of a parent’! 
eeoond cousin . a cousin In the third generation -Third- 
day* Tuesday, aa the third day of the week so called by 
the Jmeuda 

At Harlingen fa monthly meeting should be eatabliahedl 
upon the thud third-day of the month 

Penn, Travels in Holland, etc 
Thirdostate. Bee eieote.— Third flathor. a great-grand- 
father HaUiwdl iFrov. Bug } —inUrd dgure, in logic 
See figure, 9 - mrd houae, the lobby which oonuecta it- 
self with a legislature (so called because the latter common- 
ly consists of two housesX [Political slang, F. B ] — Third 
iirrarsioa. Bee invertitm (ex— Third narve, in anot , 
that one of the cranial nerves^ in order from bmore back- 
ward, which cornea off from the brain next after the optic 
or second nerve . the ocnllmotor —Third Of aCKChanfe. 
Bee firet of exchange, under exchange —Third Opponent, 
in Louteiana law, one interposing for relief agamst Judi- 
eiaJ sale of property in an action to which he was not a 
party.— Third order, perfection, peraon. Bee the 
nouns. —Third point. Bee Heree pnnt, under Mares.— 
Third poaaeBsor. in Ixnaeiana law, one who acquires 
the title to property which is subject to a mortgage to 
which be is not a party —Third ataff, in music for the 
organ, the staff nseil for the pedal part— Third-year 
]ni% a senior aophlater. See tophMer, 8. 

n, «. 1. One of three equal parts into which 
a unit or total may be divided. 

I forgeue to zon the prlcis of salt, and for^ene ... the 
tkridUe of aeed Wydif, 1 J4ao. z. 29. 

To thee and thine hereditary ever 
Bemain this ample Hard of our fair kingdom. 

Shak , Lear, L 1. 82. 
2. pi. In Eng, and Amer, law, tlie third part of 
the niiaband^fl personal property, ivhtcb goes to 
the widow abBolutely in the case of hU dpng 
inteatato leaving a child or descendant, given 
(with various qualifioations) hy the common 
law anh by moitem statutes. The word is some- 
times, however, loosely used as synonymous with dftwer, to 
denote her right to one third of the real property for life. 
8. The sixtieth of a second of time or arc. 
Divide the natural day Into twenty-four equal parts, an 
. . " aixtyseconda, a 
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4. In mwfie: (a) A tone on the third degree 
above or below a given tone: the next tone 
but one in a diatonic series. (0) The interval 
between any tone and a tone on the third de- 
gree above or below it. (c) The harmonic 
combination of two tones at the interval thug 
defined, (d) In a scale, the third tone from 
the bottom; the mediant: solmi/ated The 
typical interval of the third la that between the tirat and 
third tunes of a major scale , which is aoouatloally repre- 
sented by the ratio 4 5 Such a third is railed nudor; a 
third a half-atep shorter is called minor or Umr, and one 
two half-steps shorter is called diminiehed Major and 
minor thirds are classed as uonsonaiices , diminished thirds 
as diasonanoes In ancient and in early medieval music, 
however, the major third waa dissonant, because tuned ac- 
cording to the Pythagorean system, so as to have the ratio 
64 '81 . such a third is called Pythagorean. The interval 
of the third Is highly iiujportant harmonically, alnoe it de- 
termines the major or miitor character of triads. See triad 
and chard 

6. In base-hall, same as third base. Boo base- 
ball, 1. — Thirds card, a card U by S inches, the alse 
most used for a man's vuuting-caro. [£ng 1 
third^ (Ih^rd), t*. f, [< thirdt, o.] To work at 
or treat a third time : as, to third turnips (that 
iH, to hoc them a third time). Halltwell, [^ov. 
Eng 1 

thir ds (thAnl), n, [A transposed form of thread, 
thnd^.] Thread. [Prov.Eng.] 

For as a subtle apiden closely sitting 
In centre of her web that apreadoth round. 

If the least fly but touch the smallest third, 

Bhe feels it instantly 

A HretMT, Lingua (ed 1617X iv. 6 (JVavM.) 

Your compensation makes amends, for I 
Haue giiieii you here a third of mine owne life [Miranda] 
Shak , Tempest (folio l^X Iv. 1 8. 

third-borough (thord'bur'o), n. [Also fhtrd- 
boroic, thridvorro, tharborovgh ; < fhtrd^ + bor- 
ough^ as in headborough,'] A couHtable, or an 
under-constable. 

Hobb Andrw ho waa thndborro; 

He bad horn, Peue * God gyff horn sorro I 

For y m«y arrest yow best 

Hunttyng of the Hare, 199 (Halhwdl ) 

I know my remedy ; I must go fctcli the Uard-borough. 

Shak , T ot the a, Ind., i 12 

third-class (th^rd'kl&s), a. Belonging to the 
next class after the second: specifically noting 
the third grade of conveyances or accommoda- 
tions for travel.— Third-class matter, in the postal 
system of the United Btat^ printed matter other than 
new^pers or periodicals, tent through the malls by the 
pablfsbers. 

thirdandeal (th6r'dn-<lol), ». [< ME. threden- 
del, thrtddcndele,< AH. thridda d»l{ss MHG. drit- 
teil, G. drittel = Bw. tredjedel = Dan. trediedel), 
the third part: see third^ and deal^, and cf. 
halfendeaL] If. The third part of anything; 
specifically, a tertian, as the third part of a tun. 
The fistulose and softer lete It goone 
To cover with, and tweyne of lyme in oon 
Of gravel myngc, and marl in floods gravel 
A ihriddenMc wol sadde it wonder we) 

PaUadiue, Husbundrfe (E £. T. S.X P* 

In the Rot Pari, a n. 1428, mention Is made of a **thre- 
dcndele, or tercysn,” 84 gallona of wine, or the third part 
of a ‘*toiiel " PrompL Part., p 117, note 1. 

2. A liquid measure containing three pints. 
Bailey, 1731 ; HaUiwell, [Doubtful.] 
thirdmg (th^r'ding), n, [< thinP- -f- .ing^, Cf, 
thndxng, nding^i] 1. The third part of anv- 
tbiiig ; specifically, the third part of the graiu 
growing on a tenant’s land at Ids death, in some 
places due to the lord as a heriot. Bailey, 1 731 , 
Also in plural.— 2. A custom practised at the 
English universities, where two thirds of the 
original price is allowed by the upholsterers to 
students for household goods returned to them 
within the year. 8. Same as riding"^, 

f'rry, MB. Additions to Bay. {Halhwell.) 
thirdly (thfird'U), adv. [< i^ird^ + -W I" 
the third place. 

thlrdpenny(th6rd'pen'i),». [< thirdi^ + pewwy.] 
In Anglo-Saxon taw, a thiM part of the fines im- 
posed at the county courts, which was one of 
the perquisites of the earl of the district, 
ihira-rate ^h^rd'r&t), a. l. Of the third rate 
or order. For the specific naval use, see raie^, 
ft. , 8. Hence — 2. Of a distinctly inferior rank, 
grade, or quality : as, a thirderate hotel ; a fiWrd- 
rate actor. 

From that time Pori Boyal fell prostrate from Its poal- 
tlon of a great provlnctal tuercantfie centre into that of a 
tMrd-raU navaistation. Hwpvft Bag., LXXX. 881. 

ihlrdfltlUtll (th6rdz ’ mail), ft.; pi. thirdmm. 
(-men). [< thirds for ihkrd + man.] An um- 
pire ; an arbitrator; a mediator. 


hour Into sixty mlnuU^ a minute Into 
aeooud into alxty tkkrdM 


Beider, Dn Time. man. 


tet Mae OMlnm^lfor^s Mood wadna lit doem wp 


there was risk ot Andro Fsrram oomlnff In tiMmls- 
Sem, Brnnof Mld-lethiaa, xxiv. 


thltfM 

fihlrU (th«rl),fi. [Alto Ihwl; < ME, mij 
ikarl, Biyrl, *ihort, thurl,< AS. thyrel, a hole, per< 
foration, < thyrel, adj., perforated, pierced, orig. 
^thyrhel » OHG. dw^il, durchi^ MHG. dar- 
ohel, durkel, perforated, pierced; with forma- 
tive -el, from the root of AS. thurh, etc., thor- 
ough, through: see thorough, throiMh* Hence 
thirl^, V,, and by transposition thrilll, n, and v,, 
and in comp. noscfkiW, nosfrfh] 1. A bole; an 
opening; a place of entrance, as a door or a 
window. [Prov. Eng. or Scotch.] 

Thlse bveth the rit gates ot the olte ot the hertCbbueitiy 
the dieuel geth in ofte Ine the vlf tAsrfsi of the house. 

Ayenbite of Inwyt (E. E. T. 8.X p. 204. 

If thou ware In a myrke house one the dare, and alle 
the thirties, dores, and wyndowa ware atokyne Chat na soiie 
myght enter. lAneein A. 1. 17, f. 241. (HaUlwdL) 

2. In coal-mining, a short nassage cut for ven- 
tilation between two heaaings; a cross-hole. 
Also thirling — stoop and thlzl flaottoop*. 
tUrD (th<>rf), V, [< ME. thirlen, Atrium, thyrU 
en, therlen, thurlen, thorlen, < AS. fhyrlian, (Mrl- 
lan, thyrehan, bore, < thyrel, a hole, perforation : 
see ihirl\ n, Cf. thrilU, a transiiosed form.] 

1, trans. 1, To pierce; bore; perforate; drill. 
Thenn thurlsd thay ayther tblk aide tbura, bl the lybbe. 

Sir Gowayne and the Green Knight (E. S. T. S.), L 1367. 
That he waa myghtful and meke, and mercy gan graonte 
To hem that henge hym bye and bus herte therleae. 

Piers Plowman (G). IL 171 

2. To produce, as a hole, by piercing, boring, 
or drilling. 

At also that the forcible and violent push of the ram had 
thirlai an bole through a oome^tower. 

Jmmtonia iforeeUinwt (1609X (Naree.) 

8. Figuratively, to penetrate ; pierce, as wiUi 
some keen emotion ; especially, to wound. 

80 horde haoohea [aohes] of lone here hert hadde tMtied 
Ihat iher nas gle vnder Uod that hire glad mist 

WaUam (f Paleme (E. £. T. S.), 1. 826 
Tlie fond desire that we in gloria set 
Doth thirls our hearts to hope In slipper hap. 

Mtr for Mage., p. 496 {Norse.) 

4. To cause to vibrate, quiver, or tingle; 
thrill. 

There waa ae sang, among the real; . . 

It tAiri’d the heart-strings thro’ the hreaat 

Bterne. Jarat Epistle to J. Lapraik. 

n, intrans, 1, To make a hole, as by pier- 
cing or boring. 

Bo thirleth with the poynt of remembraunoe 
The swerd of lorowo. 

Chaucer, Anelida and Arolte, L 211 

Rchalkea they sohotte thmslie sohrenkande maylea, 

Thurghe brenya browdene broatez they ihirttede. 

Marts Arthurs (E. E. T 8.), L 1868 

2. To vibrate; quiver; tingle; thrill. 

hor that night-wandering, pale, and watery star 

(When yawning drajmns draw her thirling car . .X 
Marlowe and Chapman, Hero and Leander, 1. 106. 

And then he speaks with sio a taking art 

Hli words they therle like rausick thro’ my hmut. 

Manway, Gentle Shepherd, 1 2 (song 6X 

3. In coal-mining, to out away the last web of 
coal separating two headings or other work- 
ings. Ixretdey, 

[Prov. Eng. or Scotch in all senses.] 
thirP (th6rl). V, t. [For ^therl, a transposed 
form of thriifi, threl, a var. of thratt, e.j To 
thrall, bind, or subject; especially, to bind or 
astrict by the terms of a lease or otherwise : as, 
lands thirled to a particular mill. See thirlage, 
[Scotch.] 

The inhabitants of the village and barony of Klaroaa 
were not rooreeffeotually tAfiiwffwbloh mgy betraaslatai 
enthralled) to the baron's mill than they were to the 
medical monopoly of the obamberlain. Seatt, Abbot, sxvL 

(th^rl), n, [Cf. thirl9, p.] In Scots law, 
a tract of land the tenants of which were 
bound to bring all their grain to a certain mill : 
same as suoken. 

tllirlable (thdr'l^bl), a, [< ME. ihirUibiUs; < 
thirXt -f -ooh!.] Capable of being thirled ; pene- 
trable. HaUiweU, [Obsolete or provincial.] 
tbirlua (thCr^li|i), n. [< thirn -f- -ops.] In 
Scots Taw, a species ot servitude, formerly very 
common in Scotland, and also prevalent in Eng^ 
land, bv which the proprietors or other posses- 
sors of lands were Inmnd to carry the grain 
produced on the lands to a particular mill to be 
mnnd, to which mill the lands were said to be 
thirled or astrioted, and also to pay a certain 
proportion of the grain, varying in different 
cases, as a remuneration for the grinding, and 
for the eapeute of the erection and msiinta- 
nance of the mill. Also called sequel, 
thirlddf (thCrld), a. [< HE. thifudf BiorMl, 
thurled; < tkirli + Having thbls or opmi- 
ings; qpeoifi4»aUy, having noitaniB. 



1 6i«f ^ item, thidM t«D fto^ 

^ fnr4e aaap^ 

/MuNuffi ttiMbonm ^ K T. 8.), p. 1S8. 
tilirling (th^r'Ung), * 1 . [Also (hurling; < ME. 
Ikurhinge, < A3, ikyreimg^ verbal n. of thyre- 
Han, pmorate: see ihirl^, v.] 1. The act of 
boring or prf orating.— • 2. In coal-mmmg, game 
as tkirt^, 2; in the lead-mines of the north of 
England, a mark indicating the termination of 
a set or pitch. M, Hunt, 
tlilrft (th6rst), n. [Early mod. E. or dial, also 
tkfust^ tki'ist; < ME. (hurst, thorst, thtrsi, also 
transposed thrist, threst, thrust, < A8. thurst, 
Hvyrst s 08. (hurst a D. dorst a MLG. LG. 
dOTSt a OHG. MHO. O. durst a Icel. ^orsti 
a 8w. Han. tdrst a Goth, thaurstet, thirst; 
with formative -f (-<<-), from the verb seen m 
Ooth. thaur^an, impers.. thirst {ihaursetih mik, 
I thirst) ; whence fUso AS. thyrre a OS. thurrt 
a MH, dcnrre, D. dor a OHO. dum, MHO. durre, 
O. diirr a loel. thurr a Sw. tarr a Han. tdr a 
Ooth. thaursus, dry, withered; akin to Goth. 
ihairsan, be diw, a L. torrere (orig. **iorsere), 
paroh with heat (of. terra (*tersa), dry ground, 
the earth), a Or. TfparoOai, become dry {npaai- 
veiv.dtj up, wipe up), a Skt. tarsh, thirst; 
ef. Ir. tart, thirst, drought, etc. From the L. 
source are ult. E. torrent, torrxd, terra, terrene\ 
terrestrial, iwtori, etc.] 1. A feeling of dry- 
ness in the mouth and throat; the uncomfo^- 
able sensations arising from the want of fluid 
nutriment; the uneaiuness or suifeHng occa- 
sioned by want of drink ; vehement desire for 
drink. The teiiMUons of thirit arc chiefly referred to 
the thorax and fauoea, but the condition Is really one 
sffeottug the entire body The exceiaive paina of thirst 
ooroparM with ttioae of hanger are due to the fact that 
the derivation of liqnida Is a condition with which all 
the tlsiues sympathise. Eveiy solid and every fluid of 
the body contains water, and hence alHitraction or dimi- 
nution m the watery oonatltuents is followed by a gen 
eral dereaaion of the whole system Thirst is a common 
symptom of febrile and other diseases. iHNith from thirst, 
as of persons In a deaert, appears to be invatiably pre- 
ceded ny acute mania. 

Than be commanded him to Presonn, and idle his Tre- 
•oure aboute him ; and so he dyed for Unngre and Ttmti 
MandevtUe, Travels, p. 280. 
Raymounde tho lepte vp bys coursere vppon. 

To the fantaiu and wel of thrust gan to wo 

Horn, qf ParUinay (E fi. T 8.), 1 766. 

Among oensationa of Organic Life, I may cite Th$nt as 
remarlumlo for the urgency of its pressure upon the will. 

A. Btdn, Emotions and WlU, p 818. 

2. Figuratively, an ardent desire for anything ; 
a craiong. 

Over all the oountrle tho did raunge 

To aeeke young meu to quench her flaming thrust 

Spsnser.Y.il, 111 vli 60. 
Yet do their beating breasts demand the strife, 

And thirst of glory quells the love of life. 

Addison, The Campaign. 

thint (thdrat), t\ [Esrly mod. E. or dial, also 
thrust, thrtst; < ME. tfursten, thursten, trans- 
posed (hrtsten, < AS. thyrstan = OS. thurstian 
sz H, ddrsten sx MLG. dorsten sz OHG. durstev, 
MHG. G, dursten, dursten = Icel. ihyrsUt = Sw. 
tdrsta as Han. iorsie; from the noun; cf. Goth. 
thaurs^n, impers., thirst: see thirst, ft. Cf. 
afMm.] 1, %Htrana. 1. To experience uncom- 
fortable sensations for want of drink; have 
desire to drink ; be dry. 

If thine enemy hunger, feed him ; if be thirst, give him 
dHiik. Bom. xU. so. 

2. To have a vehement desire ; crave. 

Mr atml eMnMA tor Qod. Pa xlli. 2. 

Aimongh the beauties, riohea, honours, toiencet, vir- 
taes, and p^eotlonsof all men living were In the present 
pqasMOn of ona yet somewhat beyond and above all 
mb tlMce would atfil be sought and eam^y for. 

ffootsr, Ecdea. Polity, L 11. 

IL trans. To have a thirst for, literally or 
fltftffatively: desire ardently; crave; now usu- 
ally foUofW by an infinitive as the object. 
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thixitillMHI (tbArs^ti-iies), a. The state of be- 
ing thirsty ; thirst. Bauey, 1727. 

thiritla (Uidr'sl), a. A dialectal form of f%ro.v- 
tle. 

ihlrfltleM ( thirst 'les), a. [<fAtr6f + -/m.] Hav- 
ing no thirst. 

Thus as It falls out rnnong men of thirMess minds In 
their fortunea. 

Msynolds, On the Paaaions, p. 602 {Latham.) 

thlrstlewt, O- [ME. ihurstlew; .< ih^rsi + Aew 
as in dfunkelew,'] Thirsty. Lydgate, Minor 
Poems, p. 76. 

thirsty (tb^'rs'tiha. [Early mod. E. and dial, 
also (krtsiy; < ME. thurstf, mresU, thnsti, < AH. 
thursUg, thrysiw =s OFries. dorsttg, torsttg = T). 
dorstig = MLG. dorsUehA^, = OHG. 

durstag, MHG. durstee, G. dursUg = Sw. Dan. 
iorsiig (cf. Icel. thurstr), thirsty; as (hirst + 
-wi.l 1. Feeling thirst; suffenng for want of 


As cold waters to a thtrsty soul, so is good news from a 
far country. Prov. zxv. 26. 

What streams the verdant succory supply. 

And how the thtniy plant drinks rivers 

AddCton, tr. of Vlrgil'a Qeorgici, iv. 

2. Hry; parched; arid. 

The parched ground shall become a pool, and the thirsty 
land sprlngi at water Isa. zxxv. 7. 

The word desert** is used, in the West, to describe alike 
lands in which the principle of life, If It ever existed, is 
totally extinct, and those other lands which are merely 
thtrsfy. Ths Century, XXXVIU. 206. 

3. Vehemently desirous; craving; with (tfter, 
for, etc. 

To be thirsty ufter tottering honour 

Shah., Pericles, iU. 2. 40 

4t. Sharp; eager; active. 

We've been thinsy 

In our pursuit. Ford, Fancies, i 1. 

6. Causing thirst. [Rare.] 

Our natures do pursue, 

Like rats that ravin down their proper bane^ 

A thirty evil , and when we drink we die. 

Shak., M for M., I. 2. 134. 

Thlnty thorn. seetAomi 

thirteen (thOr'teu'), a. and n. [Also dial. UtreU 
teen; < ME. thrittene, threttene, thrrottene, < AH. 
(hredipie = OFries. threttene = H. dei'Hen rr 
MLG. druttexn, LG. dartein 3= OHG. drizSn, 
MHG. drisehen, drisett, G. dreisehn = Icel. thret- 
tdn = Sw. tretton = Dan. trettcu s= Goth. *threis- 
tathun zz L. tredcctm (> It. tredect sz Pg. trese 
=t Sp. treve = F. fretjc) = Gr. Tptia(Kat)dsKa zz 
Skt. trayoda^, thirteen; as three + fen.] I. 
a. Being three more than ten ; consisting of 
one more than twelve; a cardinal numeral. 

n. n. 1. The number which consists of the 
sum of twelve and one, or of ten and three. — 
2. A syml)ol representing thirteen units, as 13, 
XIII, or xiii. — 3. A silver shilling worth 13 
pence, current in Ireland during the early part 
of the nineteenth oenturj'. 

F. A. M. is doubtless chronologically correct as to tiie 
sliUling In Ireland having been worth thirteen pence pre- 
vions to 1825 - 6L hut colloquially it continued to be muled 
a tMrtssn to a considerably later period— ao late as 1886 
to my knowledge iv and Q , 7th ser , I. 77. 

thixteener (th^^r'ten'^r), n. [< thtrteen + -«•!.] 

1. Same as thirteen, 3. [Colloq.] 

For It was a shlllin* ho gave me, glory be to Ood No, 
I niver heard it called a thirteener before, but mother haa. 
Quoted in Mayhew's London Labour and London Pwr, 

2. The thirteenth one of auj number of things; 
specifically, in whtst, the last card of a suit left 
in the hands of a player after the other twelve 
have been pliyrod. 

thirteen-lined (thf^r'teu'Und), a. Noting the 
leopa^ spermophile, or HoodVraannot, Speiyno^ 
nhilus mdecemmeatus, a very common striped 

* ■. 3 J A,_ 1. 


thirteen original — - — , - . , „ ^ ^ 

Buggmfted by tlie markings of the animal See out under 
Spermophilus. , , 

thirl^nth (thAr'tenth'), <I. and w. [Altered to 
suit the form of thirteen ; < MB. threitethe, also 
_ . . . . . (after Icel.) threttende, < AS. (hredtedtha zs 


IhastMnMd God mtist be prayed to, . . . whoalso g^t 
them OBoe eameiciy to CiWrsf bis true doctrine, contained 
In the eweet eadjMre fonntelns of his soripturea. 
Tyndsk, hsa to KkT. Mote, etc. (Parker Soc., 1860X p. 288. 


a* MMin Us Keeper's Vleeh, end Mints his Blood. 

Prior, Solomon, I. 

tiliritit (thdw'tdr), ». [< + -erL] One 

br imh which thiimiu 

aurm ssMoCriy UsMled the eese with thy heert. a^ 
pImM Sem with God, thou tufhjAosM 
^Mirem . . . e lover of the world to utMrsfr efter 
Ood. Beetfr, Saints* Beat, Iv. 13. 

thkfiUy (th6«i^G4i), adv. In a thirsty manner. 


tesendo, MHG, dritaehende, driffehmde, G. dm- 
ef»hntezzleel, thretUindi zsSw, frettondezz Dun, 
trettende a= Goth, ^fhrid^aiaihunda ; as thirteen 
4- -fA2.] I. a, 1. Next after the twelfth; an 
ordinal numeral.— 2. Constituting anyone of 
thirteen equal parts into which anything is di- 
vided.-ThlrtcentSh criJilil nervehthech^t^^ 
wi rei^arded as distlnot from the seventh or fadal nerve. 

^n, fi. 1. One of thirteen equal parts into 
which anyth^ is divided.— 2, In ewrly Mng, 


this 

law, a thirteenth part of the rents of the year, 
or of movables, or both, panted or levied by 
way of tax.— 3. In musk, the Interval, whether 
melodic or harmonic, between any tone and a 
tone one octave and six degrees distant from 
it ; also, a tone distant by such an interval from 
a given tone; a compound sixth, 
thiltietb (ther't.i-eth), a. and n. [Altered to 
suit the mod. form thirty ; < ME. ihntutkc, thnt- 
tuihe, thnttagte, < AH. ^riiigotha, etc ; as thirty 
+ -rf/i2.] I. a. 1. Next after the twenty-ninth*: 
an ordinal numeral. — 2. Constituting any one 
of thirty o([ual parts into which anything is 
divided. 

II. n. 1. Any one of thirty equal parts into 
which anything is divided.— 2. In early Eng. 
law, u thirtieth of the rents of the year, or of 
movables, or both, granted or leviM by way 
of tax. 

thirty (ih6r*ti), a. and w. [Early mod. E. and 
dial, also thretty, < ME. thirty, thrifty, thrith, 
thretty, thrift, < AS thritig, (hrxttig sr OS. thri- 
tig = OFries. thntuh, thtiterh rs D. dertig sx 
MLG. rfr>rf!C/i, LG. dortig, dortig = OHG. dr&ug, 
MHG. drisee, G. drotssnj = Icel. thjdtiu (of. also 
thritugr, thn-togr) = Hw. trettio = Dan. tredit?e 
ZS Goth, threis Ugjus, ef. L. inginta (> It. Pg. 
trenta =s Sp. treinta as F. trenie, > E. trent^) « 
Gr. TptdMjvra, dial. rpti/Kovra zz Skt trin^at, thir- 
ty; as three + -fyi.] I, a. Being thnee ten, 
turee times ten, or twenty and ten.— Ths Thirty 
Tyrants, see tjmine.— Thirty years* war, a series of 
European wan lasting from 1618 to 1648 They wore car- 
ried on at first by the Protestants of Bohemia and vari- 
ous Protestant Q«man states against the CatliuUc League 
headed by Austria. Afterwartl Sweden and later France 
joined the former side, and Spain became allied with the 
latter. 

. n. fi. 1 . The number which consists of three 
times ten. — 2. A symbol representing thirty 
units, SB 30, XXX, or xxx.— 8. In printing and 
teleg,. the last sheet, word, or line of copy or 
of a despatch. 

thirl^old (thtr'ti-f61d), a. Thirty times as 
much or as many. Mat. xiii. 8. 
rhlrty-nine Articles. See article. 
thirty-ona (th6r'ti-wun'), n. A game resem- 
bling vingt-un, but with a longer reckoning, 
thirty-second (th^r'ti-sek'pnd), a. Second in 
order after the thirtieth, 
tbirty-second-note (thbr'ti-sek'oud-ndt), n. In 
musical notation, a note equivalent in time- 
value to one half of a sixteenth-note ; a demi- 
8i>roiquaver. ^ Thirty-MOond-note XMt Boa rwci, 

thiAytWO-mo (thtr'ti-tO'mo), n. [An E. read- 
ing of 32»to, which stands for XXXlIino, a way 
of writing L. (in) tricesmo secuudo, * in thirty- 
second.' So lOwo, 12 wo, are read according to 
the E. numbers.] A leaf from a sheet of paper 
folded for a book regularly in thirty-two equal 

8 arts. Commonly written 32mo. Whenthoaiieof 
le sheet is not apeoifled, the leaf is supposed to be a 
medium 82mo of the size 3 by inches. A boede made 
up of such leaves is called a 82nK>. 
tlUB (this), a. and pron. ; pi. these (th6x). [< 
ME. this, thys, older thes, pi. thas, tksBS, thus, 
theos, theise, also after Bcand. thir (So. w4r), < 
AS. thes, m., theds, f., this, n., pi. (has, as 0^. 
*(hesa, m., ihtus, f., (hit, n., a: OrVies. this, (hss, 
ihius, (hit zz MD. dese, aise, dtt, H. dees, deze, dit 
as MLG. desso zz OHG. diser, aeser, MHG. diser, 
G. dieser (diese, f., dieses, dies, nout.) ae loel. 
thessi, thessi, thetia zz Sw. denne, denna^ detta as 
Dan. denne, dette zz (^oth. **th%s, this; < 
the pronominal base of (he, that, etc., 4* s, ear- 
lier -w, -Si, prob. ocig. identical with A3. 66, etc., 
the (but by some identified with the unpv. (AS. 
sed, OHG. se, Goth, sai) of the verb see^. The 
pi. of this appears in two forms, these (< ME. 
thes, ihsps) and those « ME. thds, < AS. thds), 
the latter being now associated with that, of 
which the histoncal pi. is tho, now obs. Hence 
thvs.'\ I. a. That is now present or at hand: 
a demonstrative adjective used to point out with 
particularity a person or thing that is present 
in place or in thoujght. it denotes- (u) Borne person 
or thing that is presentor near in place or time, or is nearer 
in place or time than some other person or thing, or has 
Just been mentioned or referred to, and is thermore op- 
posed to or the correlative of fAof as, Miscity wasfomidttd 
five hundred veaiti ago, or one hundred yean earlier than 
that (city) , thu day ; m time of night , these words. 

Of theise three Greynos sprong a Tree, as the Aun- 
gelle se^e that it soholde, and here a Fruyt tli6rghe(*the 
whlcheFruyt Adam seholde be oaved. 

MandevUie, Travels, p. 12. 

f^te youre visage with this herbo, and youre haxidet 
Jfrrfen(E. B. T 8 X I- ^6. 

In Mgs cite I abode Tewysday, all day and all nyght. 

Torktngton, IHarte of Eng. TraTMl, p. 5. 
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From the town yon Uiteeine thfough, ealled Bndliford, 
It U five miles ; end yoit are not yet shore half t mile on 
tMi aide. Cotton, in Walton's Angler, li. 281 

0 Time just past or Just at hand ; the last or the next 
The referetkoe, whether to past or to future^ is determined 
by the oiroumstanoes ; (Mi eoeninff may mean either the 
erening now approaohingi or next to come^ or the evening 
now present, or the evening just past : aa it has ooeorred 
twice (Mtyear. I shall take care not to fail (Ati (next) time. 
In this connection thvt is sometimes used for tAus, the sum 
being reckoned up, as it were, in a total. 

The owle dc, which that hotte Ascaphilo, 

Hath efter lue shright al (Ati nyghtes two. 

Chaueor, Trvilus, v. 88a 
1 leam'd in Worcester, as I rode along, 

He cannot draw his power (Aii fourteen days. 

Skak„ 1 Hen. IV., Iv 1. 186. 
1 have not wept ihin forty years ; but now 
Hy mother comes afresh into my eyes. 

Dryden, All for Love, i. 1. 
(In Shaksperc the phrase (Ait night occurs meaning Uut 
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(VBUi'Hes), fi. [< -f The 

Btatb or quality of being this; h»oooity. 
[Rare.] 

(thifl'i), 11 . [Fonnerly aUo or dial. 
sle; < ME. thisteL imtilef ihjfsMle (pi. IhMlee), 
< AS. thisiel » R. distel » MLG. La. disiel « 
OHG. diatula^ disUl, MHG. G. dtatel » loel. 
thtatfU ss Sw. tistel n Ran. Udsely thistle; of. 
Goth, detnd in oomp. wigaddno, * way-thistle. H 
One of numerous stout composite weeds, armea 
with spines or prickles, bearing globular or 


^AoJr., 2 Hen. VI., i. 2. 22.1 
This . . . here, see Amt —Thle othert, the other. 

And hem liked more the melodye of tliis harponr than 
eny thinge that this other mynatrallee dlden 

jr0Win(£.£.T. S.X 111621. 

You denied to fight with me t/ds other day 

Shot., W. T., V. 2. 140. 

Thispreeent Seepmnd. 

n. pron. This person or thing, (a) It denotes 
—Borne person or thing aotnally present or at hand . as, 
is this your coat? Who la (Aw f 
This is a spell against them, spick and span new. 

B Jonson, Barthcdomew Fair, ill. 1. 
Fie^ what an idle quarrel is (Asi; waa this her ring? 

JMker and Wshster, Korthward Ho, i 1. 
(A) Something that has Jnst preceded or has been men- 
tioned or referred to 

Atle (Am were there wythoute fable, 

Wythonte ham of the rounde taUe. 

Arthw (ed. FumivaliX L 179. 
When they heard this (the diecourse of Peter] they were 
pricked in their hearta. Acts ii. 87. 

Buetonins writes that Clandlna found heer no realstanoe, 
and that aii was done withont stroke ; but this seems not 
probable. HtUon, Hlet. Eng , ii 

% know no evil which tonches all mankind so much as 
this of the mlsbehavioor of servants. 

l^ede, Spectator, No. 88. 
(e) Emphadoally, something that Is to be immediately 
■aid CHT dune asylet me tell you (Aw* I shall lend you no 
more money. 

But know this, that if the goodman of the house had 
known In what watch the thief wonld come, he would 
have widohed, and would not have soflered hia house to 
be brcdteu up. Mat, zxiv. 48. 

(d) Elllptioally, this person, place, state, time, position, 
^ *"3llke - as, I shalUeavoCAsiI * 



Common Thistle (Cetras ianeefitttus') 

X, upper part of Mem with hesUx , a, a leaf , a, achene with pappus. 

thickly cylindrical beads with puiplo, yellow, 
or white flowers and no rays, and dispersing 


a YSfT (Ad BooMMhwdfrwhtoblMiflltaii bean mmwMI 
and remodeM asd It still In siti*sttss> Ths dtrloei of 
the order ere Bt Androw'a oiosa or satUer. sad a ttdatta- 
ilower with learn: thaaa enter Into the different hedges 
the ooller, star, ace. The motto la **Keino me ImpMO 
leceaait.'* ISieribbon is|cretm---Faitill»>thiiiaa,el^ 
stout speoies, (Mu# g/mimus, with from one^ooxee veiy 
large porpleu or rarely white, eweetieceQted heeds: fonna 
in the Atiai^ HnlM Btetea.— iiprOA*t|iistta, the eef* 
flower.— 9t Bamby’S thtitt^the yellow star-thiatleb 
Cerdemea soUtttiaHs: ao named aa blooming about St 
Bamaby's day.— lootoh thlBtl^ a kind of thistle regard- 
ed aa the national emblem of BcoUand, but the pi^iae 
speclea to which the name properly belongs is not settled. 
Most authorities consider it to be the cotton-thistle. One- 
pordon AeatOMum, though this is not native in BeoUand } 
others^ the milk-thiatle, Silgbum (Carduus) Mariamsmf 
while some, with greater probabliJiy, refer H to the com- 
mon CMia lanoookdM, The thiatle intended when the 
emblem came into uae Is uncertain, owing to the fact that 
the tigurea on old oolna and in palntinga were not meant 
tobebotanioaUyesaot Bee outa above and under Onepor* 
don.— Spw^ialitte, the common thistle, Cniotu ionoso- 
lotus: so called from ita Isnce-shaped leavea.— MemleiB 
thistle, a European thiatle, Cnieus acaulis, having a toft 
of prickly spreading leavea uid a few largiah purple heads. 
acaroMy'^itsbiahciie the ground. Alao <iu«f/eMWi#,and 
loeiily nod^lmitfa— gwinp*tlldj^ a tall species, CM* 
eus mutieus, with single or few clMp*purple beads on the 
branches : found in damp toll in the eutem United Btatee. 
— Mne-thlsUe. Same aa souhtkUOo,^ IIMa]l tllSs- 
liooiu; of the Mediterranean re* 
to 4 feet high, with mllky-velned 
branoheik 
pointed 

, United 

»t of the Miaalaaippi, OMeu# alUssimus, a branch* 
ing plant sometimea 10 feei blgb, the leaves covered with 
oloee white wool beneath, the flowers light-pmle.— VtpM 
UtoMuyMthiStlb. 8ameastniUMA<f(fe.-Wl^.tllSBtte, 
the Canada thlsUe.- Wilted thistle, an Old World oath 


tie. CMeii# (JfoUAasis) Syriaous, of the Medit 
gfcm. It la a plant from! to 4 fee 


their seed by the aid of a 

The name appiiee in general to t£e membera of the genns 
CMeii# (inqfufl^ the former CVraiwm^ the common or 


thlHi.. 5. T^Amepioan,»ld- 

flueb, Chrysomilrts or Sptnus tnsHkf or another 


dreomstance, or the like ‘ aa, I shall leave this ^aoe or 
town] to-morrow ; this (state of affairs] Is veiy sad; 1 ahaU 
ebataln from wine from this (time] on , by this [time] we 
had arrived at the house. 

This (that is, this one] is ao gentfl and so tendre of berte 
That with his doth he wol his sorwes wreke 

Chaucer, TroUns, iii. 904. 
1 tiksU, between tAi# and anpper, tell yon most strange 
things from Borne. Shak , Cor., iv 8. 48. 

By IM# the vessel half her conrse bad run. 

Drydsn, tr. of Ovld'a Metamorph., z. 96. 



of pappus, 
of the genna 


outplai 

and pafe>yeUow or ] 
ksdgehogWsUe, i 


a atout plant frenn 1 to 8 feet high, with rory spiny leaves 
pnride besBa. (Bee a^ bnrdMsUe, 


tie, musk^thistle, i 
thtsUe, torekd' ‘ 


I, mdonAhisUe, miH-tM#- 
, podAhUMe, eowAkisUe, star- 


thistle, in which the p^ppni 
plf^ and (d Onoporaon, the 
thistle, also with qual inrlng ^ 


, , J)e cotton* 

liistle, alto with qual Uy ing words to 
plantsofotherirei 
ihietlit.snoiaii 


It, an old name of the ootton- 
thistle. Bee Ongpordon. — Bliiaad 
one of the star^thlstlea, 
Cenlaurea (jCnieue) bensdieta, onoe 
repnted to counteract poison. It 
is a low branching annual with 
lobed, weakly prlokly leaves and 


lokly 


thistle-finch (which se^ 

Among the occasional visitors to the yard were two 
American goldflnohea, or thisUe-birds 

The Atlantia, LXVJ. 260. 

illiatle-bHttdrf^ (this'l-but^^r-fli), ft. The 
painted-lady, Vanessa or Pgranteis cardm, a 
cosmopolitan butterfly whose larva feeds on 
the thistle. Bee out under painted4ady, 
ihifftle-codk (this'l-kok), n. The common corn- 
bunting, Emheriza nttliarta. Sec cut under hunt- 

loauiwani in wo i;niiea owes.— l 

thiStle-cropper (this'l-krop^Ar), n. The do- 

in America of Cmeus laneeolatus mestio ass; a donkey. 

coin of the reign of James L, current 1004 -11, 
weighing about 80 grains, and worth ds, or is, 
iff. (aboutlloril.lO). 

r (this'l-dig''6r), «. A form of 
narrow, forked made, with which 


l^ht-yellow ieads, 
sparingly natnraliz( 
sonthwiid in the United Btatee. 


When opposed to that, tins refers to the 
that is nearer, that to the person or thms <**••> 
distant; so, with things that have Jnat been expressed, 
IMf refers to the thing last mentioned (and therefore 
nearer in time to the apeakwX and (Aa( to the thing lirat 
menttoned (aa being more remote^ 

Two ships from far making amain to ns . 

Of Corinth that, of Epldanros this. 

8hak„aotJL,ll,9i. 
A body of this or that denomination la produced. BopU. 
These will no taxes give, and ikm no pence : 

Critioa would starve the poet, Whigs the prince. 

Bryden, Frol, to Bonthem's £^al Brother, 1. 10. 
Some {dace the bllas in action, some in ease, 

Those call it pleasnre, and contentment these. 

Pope, Emay on Man, iv. 22. 
This is sometimes opposed to the other. 

Consider the srgnments which the antbor had to write 
this, or to design the other, before you srrai^ him. 

Bryden, 

It was sometimea used ellipticslly for OUe ie 
Thu 's good Fryer; belike. 

8hak , M for H. (folio 1628X v. 1. 181. 

from tlllf out flee/rom.— To put thlfl and 

fotlior. Bee puli. 

tMlB (THis), adv, [A var. of thus, or an ellip* 
Ideal use of for this. Of. that, adv,'] For this; 
thus. [Obsolete or colloq.] 

What am I, that thou shonldst contemn me thisf ' 

^ 8hak., Venoa and Adonic 1. 206. 

None of the portraits mentioned by Walpole ... are 
dated (A^ earlv. 

J. P. Norris, in Shskespaarisns, May, 18B4, p. IBl. 
thlBbe (thiz'bd), n. [< KL. thUhe, the specific 
name, < Or. Blo^, a proper name.] The clear- 
winged moth. ^ 


the usual name in the United 
Stales of Cnieus artensU, the com* 
, . . g thistle, or creeping thistle, of Orest 
^ I ^ . Britain ; a native of Europe mul 

Canada tbenre spread to Noi^ Amer* 

helSE?? a sJSrT*? bust than many Other thistles, be- 
acbene with pappus. ' Ing only s foot OT two high and ra- 
ther slender, and bears y»n prick- 
ly pinnatifid leaves and numerous small purple flowered 
hm nMwin nf fhititr hesds It ii onc of the very worst of weeds jn account 

in general, a plaat of the genns Cnieus; fpeciflcslly, 
C.loiiesote(iii^theqi>ear-,hur>,orbaU-thlatle. It is a stout 
brsnohloff plant from 2 to 4 feet high, with very prickly 
dcourrent leaves and handsome purple heads — a trouble- 
some weed, but without perennial creeping rootstock.— 
Ooni-tlilsito. Boo(kma£tthistU,^OeifSm%k^^ Bee 
e(dton4kistts,Onopordon,mASeotehthims(])silQW\--’OnttP* 
luff thlstls. See (Mnskta lAirita— (hirssd to 

creeping or Canada thistie.— XttsfeBffddblitilB, 

... 

ellou 

tertav^tooM tiflBttA 

found on islands off the south coast of Iwoe. The name 
doubtlese sllndes to the spines, boms in ttarses on the 
msrgta of tae leaveu--Fmr% wUrtto. Same a 
erotcn.-Fallffr*B41ilstli, the teaseL-CHDhB 
(a) Bee ^obs-thtsUe ^)lme artieboke.— Mtal 


a name for yellow-flowered 
nus Seotymus, one of which 
Bee cp«(#r-p(ant— Bara- or 

Aars'sJsffue#.— H4_. 

tf0,sbove.— Bdy thisQa. Same as 
Get 


Its ga- 


thU 


thistle can bo 
cut below the 
crown* A pro- 
jection from the 
hack of the blade 
serves ss a ful- 
crum, the aid 
of which tlie sev- 
oanbe 


silver ooixi^ 
also called the 
double merk, in- 
sued in 15781^ 
James VI. it 
weired 842.6 
grains troy, 
and was worth 
28s. Sd. Scotch 
nearly 2s, 
) at the 


Get yon some of this distilled Osrdnns Benedlotua and 
lay It fo your heart . . . I meant, plato ^time Of iggtie. 

8AakrMuohAdo,iU. ASa ihifftlfdOWII 


/a) ^ common thirita^am korsedhU 


umbsUlferous 

the numerous 

•tar-thlstlea Osntaurea 
- lady's 


( JUwhied 

, or Himdrad 


plant, BryngUm oasapstbrs, ao « 
flowar hesda- Jmsy 
kniMnwa aeperu (C. ImarMX— j 


one of tbs 
or 


h) Bams as Hrrrrd tmBe,--’MulauL tlilstla. 
BrythroUenab oonspioma, a tidl ]^t wltanSld spiB| 


MLThtMadAneUnUmdMml 


(thisl-dotni), 
n. TbepappfUi 
of the &£i&e, 
by wbieb the 
aehenla are 
bome by the 
wind to great 
diitdaeee. See 
cuts under 
fMsOs* 



Bewms. 

IRfMMll MvMMMh 


«U|rtfo4mm 


Af « liMMeiAw ill th* urn doth file. 

So Titoly dialt them too Mui fro b« t(Mt 

BpMmr^ Mothor Bub. Tale, L 684. 
Jflrtt loyot woro ipt to lloot twagr froQi inoinoiy M (Aiitf#* 
itOtfUf upon » ■mmoor bneao. Th» Cwtury, XL. 681. 
tihiiil9<4bDlA (this'l-flnch)^ n. One of several 


6B97 

opposite: 




more remotei opposite: opposed to Mther, 

[Bare.] 

They croMod from Brosdwaf to the notaome street by 
the ferry, ud In • little while had taken their placea in 
the train on the thUhir aide of the water. 

M..1 . "wM.iT iL.y.Z-: .r »«««., IheJr w«>ai.« Joumey, u. thoft> (thoft), n. [Either a mwl. var. of 

tWttw (TOim'to), ». <. [< ttitfcer, orfr.] To itseW avar. of the earlier {*o/t, or 

rioiw related compoBites. Thi. [BawO-To hither and thltliw.. ««» 


But yet deghlt not the Duke, Mq^lurm dere iholit 

BetfnMBon (tf rroy ^ E. T. ax 1. 8660. 
There is not a aonl of them all, thof ho might not oare 
a braM penny for you before, who wiA not ttU a bumper to 
your health now. J. HaiUie. 


\ ^ . vb. , ^,^Thli name, or ail equiv- Muter 

alentr la traoeable to the Aic<tv4<4«« of Ariatotle (oomnare /-„!„« a- 

thB «t«wt gtren andw OMbmHj. b<>lo*r»ndOTl«V. (fmSH-ftr-tB'). «*’■ 

numeroua tpeoiea of J To that place or point ; t 

linneta, aialanik gold* — 


flnohear etc., of airallar 
hablta and of oloao* 
related aubgeneric 
ffoupa^ for the eijda* 
nation of which tee 
Minna. Aleo tMatle- 
Mnf , and formerly tkU- 
tkwargh 

Oarduella, a linnet, a 



Mhrr. 

[< thtthtr + 
so far. [Karo.] 

The workmen'a petiiiona alao laid particular atresB on 
the point that by the tMthtrto prevailing laws the jour> 
. . .. .. . . - ^ trade had acquired a 


ropreseiitingthe earlier tkoft unaltered, < ME. 
*thofty < Afc}. thofte (sat loel. thonla ss 8w. fo/t 
= Dan. foftc)f a rowing-bench; iience geihofta, 
a companion, orig. a companion on a rowing- 
bench (‘thoft-feliow*); c£. ME. fern, thuffen^ 
f huh fen, a handmaid.] A rowing-bench : used 
in the compound thoft-felUw. [Prov. Eng.] 


neymen lawfully educated for 

right ilmltor to Int , p. cxclL "v A ^*®*?®*®* 

tutberwurd (sniTH'dr-wftrd), odr. [< ME. *to°*V*^*J^low.oarsnian^’ ”'naihw({f‘ SVmv 
tbukrwaTd,theilfruara,thydeii)ard,(huderward, J a rciiow-oarsman. Jiallmdl. [Irov. 

ttjoaice («.0>n«). ». .[< 


Thiitlr-roerk of James VI - British 
Museum (Siic of the ortginal ) 


NmitmkUor (1685), p. 

[67. (llaUiwM.) 

tliigtIe-inBrk 

(thisM-m^rk), n, 

A Scottish idlver 
coin, issued in 1001 
by James VI. It 
weighed 104.7 
grams tro)^ and 
was worth 1 m. 4d. 

^otch (IHid. Eng- 
lish) at the time of 
issue. 

tliistle-pliiiiia 

(tbi8'l-pl5m)in. A 
plume-moth, Ptero- 
phoruB cardukUuh 
Mu8f whose larva 
ifeeds on thistle- 
heads. ru.s.] 
thistle-tube (this'- 
l-tdb),n. In chem- 
ical glassware, a funncl-tubo in which the flar- 
ing part of tho funnel is connected with a bulb 
of considerably larger diameter, from the bot- 
tom of which a tube extends downward, thus 
presenting a profile strikingly similar to the 
stalk of a thistle and its composite flower 
(whence the name). 

tnlstlewarpt (this'l-w&rp), n. [< thistle' + warp. 
CJf. moldwarp.} The goldfinch or siskin; a 
thistle-finch. 

Two sweet blrdiL sunuiined th' Acsnthldes, 

Which we call ThlMs-tDarpi, that near no seas 
Bare ever oome, but still fn couples fly, 

And feed on ihlstle>top8, to testify 
The hsrdnoss of their first life in the last 
Matiotp* and Chapman, Hero and I.«ander, tL 277. 

thistly (this'll), o. [< tfuBtle + -yi.] 1. Con- 
sisting of or abounding in thistles. 

The land, once lean, 

Or fertile only in ita own disgrace, 

Bxulta to see Its tkMy curse repeslM. 

Cawper, Task, tL 768, 
The ground Is tkUUjt, and not pleasurable to bare feet. 

inuHn, Elements of Drawing, p 218. 

8. Eesembling a thistle or some attribute of a 
thistle; prickly. 

The rough Hedg-hog 

On ‘s tkiatly bristles rowles him quickly in 


-toard.jl Toward that place, point, or side ; m 
that direction. 

When thou goys In the gate, go not to faate, 

Ne hyderwerd ne thedervard thl hede thou caste. 

Booke qf Preotdenet (£. £. T. B., extra ser.), 1 46. 

Long be wander'd, till at last s gleam 
Of dawning light turn'd UvUthmeard in baste 
His travelfd steps. MOUm, P. L., liL 600. 

thitherwards (THi9H'6r-wflrdz), adr. [< ME. 
thiderwardB, < AS. thiderweardes, < thiderweard 
+ adv. gen. - 08 .] Same as thitherward, 
thitlingf (THit'ling), n. [Origin obscure.] A 
hamlet. 

Cities, borroughs, baronies, hundreds, towns, village^ 
IMilingt. MUtm, Articles of Peace with the Irish, xvliL 

thitfiee (thit'sS), n. Heetheetsee. 
thitto, n. See 8an(h»r%cum. 
thivel (thiv'l), fi. Same as ihthle, 

Thlaspi (thlas'pi), n. [NL. (Malpigbi, 1675; 
earlier in Mattnioli, 15 m), < L. thlaspi, < Gr. 
BMairi, dkdoTne, a kind of cress the seed of which 
was crushed and used as a condiment, < O^dv, 
crush, bruise.] A genus of cruciferous plants, 
type of the tribe TMas}ndese, It is characterised by 
equal petals, stamens withont appendages, and a sessile 
emsiglnate pod w ith Istendly compressed winged or keeled 
va]Tea,and two or more seeds in eacli cell. There are about 
80 species, natives chiefly of northeni rerioni, both tem- 
perate and arctic. They are usually smootii annuals, some- 
iimoa perennials, with a rosette of radical leaves, the stem- 
leaves with an auricled clasping base, and the racemed 
flowers either wtl1te,*pink, or Mle-purple. For T atirnm 
of Europe, see penny-eregt, and cuts under aeeumhent and 


Sufferance. Jamveson. [Scotch.] 
thole^ (thol), r,; pret. andpp. thoUd, ppr. thol- 
tng. [< ME. Iholen, tholicn, * AS. tholtan sa OS. 
tholeaUf tholonss. OErics. iholtassOHQ. doUn, 
MHG. doln = Icel thota as Sw. tdla aa Dan. 
taale as Goth, thulan, suffer; akin to Gr. rX^/, 
Buffer miserable, 7ro/iiT/Urf, much-suf- 

fering, ToXpav, nsk, suffer, ct<*.), L. tolerare, 
endure, toUere, bear, hft, raise (pp. latns for 
*tlatu8, pret, tuh, us^ to supply the pret. and 
pp. of firre, bear). Cf. tolerate, etc. Hence 
AS. gethgld asD. geduld = OHG. dult, MHG. 
dult, G. ge-duld, endurance, patience; D. dulden 
= OHG. dulfan, MHG. dulten, 0. dulden, suf- 
^^1*0 I. trans, 1. To bear; undergo; sus- 
tain; put up with; stand. 

Thel preohen that penaunce is profitable to the soul^ 
And what myschief and malese ('ryst for man thUed. 

JHier$ Plowman (BX xiiL 76. 

We’ve done nae 111, well thoU nae wrong 

Lads of Wamptway (Child's Ballads, VI mX 
Thou goest about a-sighing and a-moanlng in a way 
that I can't stand or Uude. Mn. OaSMl, Ruth, xri. 

2. To experience ; feel ; suffer. 

Qod, that tholede passiun. 


(thlaa-pid'^e), w. pi, [NIj. (A. P. 

de Candolle, 1824), {Thlas^-) + -««.] 

A tribe of cruciferous plants, characterized by 
a sllicle compressed contrary to the usually 
narrow partition, and by straight accumbent 
cotyledons. It includes 16 genera, of which 
Thlaspi (the type), Iberts (the candytuft), and 
Teesaalia are the most important, 
thlipsenoephalns (thlip-sen-sefVlus), w. ; pi. 
tkltjfsenrephah (-li). [Njj., < Gr. Ohtlug, pressure 
(see thhpsis), 4- ryKl(^Xo(, brain.] In teratol,, 
a monster the up^r part of whose skull is ab- 
sent, as a result of abnormal intracranial pres- 
sure during fetal life. 

thlipsis (tnlip'siB), w. [NL., < Gr pres- 
sure, compression, < tv, press, distross. j In 

med,, compression of vessels, especially con- 
striction by an external cause ; oppression. 

1 y -X t r/ IkKt? Jty. ✓ 


tr of Dn Bartai’a Weeks, 1. 6. ^q1 (tho), adw and conj, [< ME. tho, tha, < AS. 


A bstutlful MalteM (oat) with great yellow eyes, far aa 


•oft aa velvet, and aUvery pawi aa lovely to look at aa they 
wars tMstfg to touch. 

H. T, Ooott, Somebody'! Helgbbora, p. 48. 

thifWiMt (THhi'wiz), ads, [< this + -misa.] In 
thisiDRiiQer; thafi. 

Which taxt may thtneim be aiideratood * that, as that 
•la awiU be pnnhmed with everlasting damnation in the 
Ufa to oom A avan ao shall It not eaoape vengeance here. 

VtffsiaU, Ana. to BIr T. More, etc. (Pariter Boo., 1860X p. 84, 

tjlltiMIlt. adfi. See (heihen, 

(VBbpa'^r), adv, [< ME. ihrder, tihyder, 
aviw, fihMbr, Utdfr, Oeditr, thudere, <_A8. tao)St(»H6),<*i!r.;flr<.andi»rw, 


thd, then ; as a relative, when ; < *tha, the pro- 
noi^nal base seen in the, that, etc.] I, adv. 
Then ; thereupon. [Obsolete or prov. Eng.] 

Tho redde be mo how 8anm|ft»-l«to hM b^srea 

Chawm’, FroL t^ffo of Bahk‘9 Tale^ L 721. 

Athon. He will enforoci, if you resist his rolt 
Ida. What thof Ortone, Jamea IT., IL 

n.t eonj. When 


Tho ho was of nyne hundred xer and two and thrittl old, 
•trengthe faylodo of his Jfmes. ^ 

Uoly RoodioA. HorriaXp. 21. 
[< ME. the, tha. 


Hlaa 


thydermleel thadhrn, thither; of. Goth. 

Uolhrd, tbenoe, then; < *tha, the pronominal 
bwe of the, that, etc., + -der, a compar. suffix 
wwn «lgo in hithoTf whither, After, yonder, etc. 

Of. 8kttodr<i,tb«ife, thither.] 1. To that place: 
oppoied to hither. 

Whan tha kouhard oom fMeffarp he koured lowo 
To bi-hold In at the hole whl hla hound bericyd 

r«K«a<ifl*»l«w(E.B.T. 8.x 1.47. 

' Whm^l ISO, flUlMrya cannot oome, John vlL 84. tJiO*. ^ 0 ^ (TH6), cmi/. A common abbreviated 

8 * To thntpoSnt, degree, ofresult; to that end. 

.BBBa-sar 


< AS. thd, pi. of se (the), sed, that, the def. art. 
see t/ici.] 1. def, art. Tho (in plural); those. 

Out ot tho gospel he tho wordes caug hte. 

Chaucer, Uen. Frol, to C T., L 498. 

n. pron. Those; they. 

Been ther none othoro maner resemblaDoea 
That ye may llkne youreparableato, 

But ii a sely wvf he oon dtihof 

Chaucer, Rx)l to Wife of Batb’a Tale, L 870. 


«** Being ing” bb'iSbo in pronoono^ 


The holde, slr& longo luJue 

K%ng Horn (B. E. T. 8 ), p. 67. 
Bo muohe wo aa I have with you tholed. 

Chaucer, Friar’s Tale^ L 248. 
The long reign of utter wretchednees, the nineteen win- 
ters which England had tholed tor her sins. 

S A. Freeman, Norman Conquest, V. 219. 

8. To tolerate; permit; allow. 

I lalle bys oommandement holde, gif Criste wil me thole f 
Morte Arthure (E. E T. 8.X I- 4161- 
Trewly he la on lyuo, 

That tholede the Jewes his fleash to riffe, 

He lete va fele hia woundoa fyue, 

Oure lorde verray 

YorkPlay»,P 45S. 

4. To admit of ; afford. 

He gaed to his gnde wife 
Wl* a* the apeed that he ooud thole 

Loehmaben Harper (Child’a Ballads, VL 8X 

6. To give freely, HaUtweU. 

n. intrans. 1. To endure grief, pain, mis- 
fortune, etc. ; suffer. 

Manne on molde, be meke to me. 

And haue thy maker in thi mvnde, 

And thynke howo I haue tAolui for tha. 

With perelea paynea for to be pyned. 

rorirJP(agAp. 872. 

2. To be patient or tolerant; bear (with); bo 
indulgent. 

Thenne he thulged with hir threpe. A tholed hir to speke, 
A ho here on hyro the belt, A bede hit hym awythe, 

A he granted. 

Shr Gawayne and the Green Knight (R. E. T. B), I IBBB, 

3. To wait; stay; remain. Jamieson; HalliweU, 
[Obsolete or prov. Eng, or Scotch in all uses.] 

thole^t (thol), n. [ME. thole (as Icel. thol); < 
tholei, V.] Patience; endurance; tolerance. 

For io am god, gelua and strong, 

Min wreche is hard, min thole is long. 

Oeneeie and JSpodw(B. E. T. 8,X 1- 8496L 

thole^ (thdl), n, ’ [Also thowl, ihowel, and for- 
merly thoel; early mod. B. tholle; < ME. thol, 
tholle, < AS. thol (glossed scalmus) aa MD. dol, 
dalle, D. dol va LG. doUe, a thole, as Icel. thollr, 
a wooden peg, the thole of a boat, a pin, ss 
Dan. tol, a thole, pin, stopper; cf. Icel. ihollr, 
also thdU (thall-), ss Norw. toll, tall, a fir-tree, as 
Sw. tall, dial, tdl, a pine-tree.] 1. A pm in- 
serted in the gunwale of a boat, or in a similar 
position, to act as a ful- _ , 

erarn for the oar in row- 
bag. Theoariaaometimaaae- 
ourad to tha thole by a loop of Tboi« 

oordaga ; hut more frequently 

tbara ara two pins between which tho oar tdayt, in which 
oaaa the ttiole la i^perly tha pin aindnat which the oar 
Itiaeomn 


whao the Mvoxe iam^e. 


s eommon, howevar,. 


tkoto 

to speak of the two together as the tMn, Aleo oeUed 
tkOlB-pM. 

Tliey took ns for French, our boats being fitted with 
thodi and grummets for the oars in the Fren<di fashion. 

Marryat, Frank Mlldniay, ▼. (ikivist.) 
With what an unusual amount of noise the oars worked 
in the thotodn ! Dtekmu, Great Eipeotatious, llv. 

The sound of their oars on the fAofrs had died in the dis- 
tance. Langifdlowt Evangeline, 11 2. 

2. The pin or handle of a scythe-snath. — 8f. 
A oart-pm. 

a cartpynne, chenille de charette. 

PaUtffrwBf p. SfiO 

thole^ (thol), w. [< L. tholiis^ < Gr. BoTio ^ : see 
tholus.] Inarch,: (a) Same an tholus; gome- 
times, a vaulted niche, or recess in a temple, 
where votive offerings were suspended. 

Let altar* smoke, and tholet expect our spoils, 

Ueiar returns in triumph ! 

J. Fiih^r, Foimos Trees, ill 2. 
(b) The scutcheon or knot at the center of a 
timber vault. 

tholemodf, «. [M£.. < AS. tholemdd (=3 loel. 
thoUnmodr; cf. Sw. fafmodip a Dan. tammodxg), 
having a patient mind,< tholian, endure, + 
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T h v mi t k , a name often given to the fcaowars of Thmuas 
Aquinas, vha besktoa adiq^tlng the AristoteUan philoso- 
phy, In opposiiion to Puns fieoms, who held the natonto, 
also taught the dootrinea of Auguatliie on the auhjeot of 
original sin, free grace, etc fie oondemned the dogma 
of the immaonlate conception, In oppoaition to nootns. 

The two aects were also divided on the question of the 
sacraments, as to whether jon^e was conferred bv them 
physically or morally — the T^omiiei holding the former, 
the Scotists the latter. . . . The ThomitU were Realists, 
while the Bootlsts were Nominalists , and although the 
Roman see naturally inclined to favor the dootrfiiea of 
the Scotists, the prestige of Aqnlnas was so great that the 
ThomiHi ruled the theology of the Church un to the time 
of the controversy between the kloHnista and Uie Jansen- 
ists, when the views of the Scotists substantially pre- 
vailed 

MeClmtoek and Stranff, Cyclopesdla of Biblical, etc., Lltera- 

[tore, X. 378. 

n. «. ftinic as From the high box they [coachmen] whirl the ffiong around, 

The recent revival in different countries of the ThomM And with the twining their shins resound. 

philosophy, now — * .......i-, — i k.. • 

the shoct-aiichor 


tlumg (th 6 ng), 11, 

< AS. thwang, ihmng {m leel, l^iumgfh thong, 
latohet, egp, of shoos, < ^tkwingan Cumang m 
pret.), constraini : seo twingeJ] A long nar- 
row strip of leather; a narrow strap, need as 
a fastening, a halter, reins, the lash of a whip, 
the latchet of a shoe, and in many other wayn. 
Bee cut under SHtm-shoe, 

S ieme quvssewes [ouisses] then, that covntlyoh oloaed 
is thlk ihrawon thysea with estsoNgss to-taihchad. 

' thB Gram Knight (B. B. T. 8.), 1. 670. 


Sir Oawayna and 

After outte that peoe into ikumngf smal, 

Lete It not be hrodo, but narow as may be. 

/tom. afParUnay (B. E. T. 8.X 1. 56S. 


A lethem thong doth serve his wast to girt. 

Ikmes’ WhUdUiK. E. T. 8.X p. 87. 


again authoritatively proclaimed to be 
^ I'atholio doctrine. Jfind, IX. 159. 

Thomistic (to-mis'tik), «. [< Thonmt + -<c.] 
Of or pertaining to the Thomists or Thomism. 
[Karo.] 

Yet in the Thotnidie system the ancient thinker often 
conquers the Christian. Mind, XI. 445. 


mind, mood : see Patient ; forbearing. Thoxoistical (td-mis'ti-k^), a. [< TAomwffc + 


The fyfte [deed of mercy] es to be thokmods when men 
mysdose va. HMgiouM Pieces (E. E. T. 8.), p. 9. 

tholemodlyt, adr, [ME., < tholemod + 
Patiently. 

He [God] abit thotemodUehe, 

He fur-geft IlUiohe 

Polihedu PoemSt etc <ed. Pumivall), p. 240. 


-nt.] In the manner of the Thomists, or of 
Thomas Aquinas; subtle; over-refined. 

How far, lo! M. More, is this your strange ThomieUeal 
sense [Interpretation] from the flat letter? 


Gay, trivia, lU. 87. 
thong (thdng), p. [< ME. thwongau; < thong, n.] 

1. f trany. To provide, fit, or fasten with a thong. 

Thohgede scheon. Aneren iNwifs, p. 888. 

n. intrans, 1. To strike with a thong, or with 

a similar implement, as the lash of a whip. 

She has hit Mrs Bennington on the raw place, and smil- 
ingly proceeds to thong again. 

Thackeray, Level the Widower, iv. 

2. To rope ; stretch out into viscous threads or 
filaments. HallvwaU, [Prov. Eng.] 


Tyndatr, Supper of th« I«rd (ed. F»kor Soo.), p. 244. thOBf-M*! (th6nK's«l). n. Tl»e Real, 

XhomisnsCthS'miR-ue), «. [NL. (VVaIckonaer), £ngnatlni»barbatus. Me cut under 
< Or. or whip, scourge.] The ..... . 


tholemodnOBSt, «. [ME., < thoUmod + •ness,'] typical ^nus of !BiommdsB, ot orab-^iclers. **visc!if ^ Hal&v^l, [Arov. Eng,] ^ ^ ^ 

Patience; forbearance ; long-suffenng. Tfiomite (to'mit), n, [< Thom-as + Same thonk, n, and v. An obsolete or dialectal form 

The ulrtue of morel, thet is sorfle and iholemodnetee of as Thomaan. of thank, 

othremanne knead and ci^ramai^e mi^^e. ThomoinyB(tho'm^mis),M. [NL. (Maximilian, thonwangdt, Bee Vmntranne. 

rthol'Tit « 18:i9),<ar.4^,aheap. + /ii»f = E.woti/^c.] 1. thofiid oSfi'oid), a. and w. [f Gr. ftic ), a 

genera of ileomytdse or pocket-go- beast of prey of the wolf kind, 4- eidof, form.] 
ThoUon priBm. A torn of prism sometnnes differing from Geomys in having the up- I. Wo%^; resembling or relat^ to the 

per incisoro smooth or with only a fine marginal wolf ; lupine j as, “ the thodid or lupine series” 
(not median) giw)ye. '^e ext^al ears, of canines, W, H, Flower, 


used in spectrum-analysis, which gives a high 
degree of dispersion. It is a triple prism, consisting 
of a 90* prism of dense glass within, having an addltioniu 
prism of small angle (say 15*) cemented to each side with 
edges In reversed poutlon to the central prism , the com- 
ponnd prism would thus have an angle of tfO*. Also called 
Puther/itrd pnm, 

tholobate (thol'^bat), n. [< Gr. 66Xoc, a dome, 
4* /Jardf, verbal odj. of pafvttv, go, walk.] In 
arch,, a Bubstructure supporting a dome. 

tholllS (thd'lus), fi. : pi. (-U). [Also tholos ; 
< L. tholus, < Gr. Boao^, a dome, a rotunda, any 
circular building.] In classical arch,, any cir- 
cular building, as that designed by Polyclcius 
at Epidaurus ; also, a dome or cupola : a domed 


closely resemble the species of Oaomys The generic name 
indicates the little piles of earth with which they soon 
dot the surface of the soft soil in which they work. See 
cut under eamaee^roL 
2. [/. c.] A member of this genus. 

All xipitMiuutuo , atnv, o uvuic> wt vupuia , a uvriuvvi I found also boncB and fragments of the Elepbas primi- 
structure; specifically, at Athens, the round genins, and the greater part of the skeleton of a TAotiurntys 
chamber, or rotunda, a public building con- Amer. Nat, Nov., 1889, p. 979. 

nected with the prytaneum, in which the pryt- Thompson's solution of phosphorus. Bee so- 
anes dined. luUon. 

The Thirty Tyranto on one oceaaion summoned him, to- thomsonolito (tom'^n-q-Ut), w. [Named after 

E ther with fonr others, to the TAoftw, the place in which Dr, J. Thomsen of Copenhagen.] A hydrous 

a PrvtaiMB took their maala. (3 H Tjfmaa i-.* i-” _!Lji 


Mii.ll. li.Te a dtotliict .nfr lt , th e tore fwt »re mudynitdy jj £ member of the tho»id or lupine Be- 

fossorial , and none of the species are aa large as those of *» 

Genmyt They range from Irtish America to Mexico, and <|uadrupedB, as a wolf , dog, or 

from the Misaissippl valley to th#* Pacific The northern mckal : as, ** thoinds, or lupine forms,” ffuxlew, 
form is 7*. to/poufM . awesternisT. Au/Atpnnis, thecamass- tillOOm (thbm), H, A dialectal form of thumh^. 
rat of the Pacific slope, a aonthern is T. umbrinue^ the ■Phm'fthArl « T^TaaI Tkorr npontr nf^TTumrr 
nuallett la deMrtbed m r of the Bock, Mountain toL’”: 7*?rV?ul ^ 

region, about five itiohes long in habits these gophers rr,"®* Thunoi . see thunder i^d ThursdM,] 1. 

“ ' ‘of Gepmys The generic name The second principal god of the ancient Scandi- 
navians, the god of thunder. Be was the son of Odin, 
or the supreme being, and Jhrth, the earth. He was the 
champion of the gods, and was called in to their assistance 
whenever they were in straits. Be was also the friend of 
mankind, and the slayer of trolls and evil spirita fie al- 
ways oaLrrie<l a heavy hammer {n^tdnir, the crushorX which, 
as often as he discharged It, returned to his hand of itself ; 
be possessed a girdle which had tlie virtue of renewing 
hit strength. Thor is represented as a powerful man in 
.. **^ s lor ** * 


fiuonde of aluminium, calcium, and sodium, 
found with pachuolito and cryolite in Green- 
land, also in Colorado. 


the prime of life, with a long red beard, a crown on his 
head, a scepter In one hand, and hla hammer in the other 
Thursday is called after him, and his name enten aa an 
element into a great many proper names. 

2. [NL.] In goal., a genus of macrurous crus- 
taceans. J, S, Kingmey, 1878.— Thoris day. See 
TAtiradap.— Thor's haniinor. See hommeri. 


i Prytanes took their meals. G H Lewe* 

The Athenian Archieological Society has excavated the 
thoioe of Amyclss, near Spa^ Athensnm, No. 8284, p 048. 

TO p nittaa, Thgnean (^mfi'^n), n. [< LL, l^omsen's diaeaje. [Named after Dr. Thom- thoracahdoSukl (th^rak-ab-dom'i-nal), a. 
Thof^,< Gr. Hebrow name.] Same Schleswig-Holstein, who was himself a [< thorax (thorac-) 4* abdomen: noo abdominal,] 

TAoiikw (which see, under the disease, and the first to de- rertaining or common to the thorax and the ab- 

oamwan). . x ta scribe it.] An affection oharacterixed by ina- domen: as, the fAercicohdoerina/ cavity of any 

nomaum (t6 marizm), n. ^ Thom*sm, bjuty to relax at once certain groups of mus- vertebrate below a mammal. 

Thon&ante (tom n. [< T/ioia^w, name have been contracted after a period of ttoaoacroillial (th5''rak-a-kp6'ml-fil), a. [< L. 

^ ooot, 4- -ite .] Bame as y^gt. It runs in families, beginning very early thorax {thorac-), the thorax, 4* NL. acromion: 

(^fistaaeipnMn, a ^ Also oalled myotonta congenita, see acromial,] Of or pertaining to the chest 

nonw 8 opmwn. See operation, ThouiBOn effect. See efect, and the shoulder, or the thorax and the pecto- 

l^omet, M. An obsolete form of mawih . Thomsoulau (tom-sd'ni-an), «. and n. [< ral arch; acromiothoracle: specifically noting 

^7 rNTT c T/iomson (Dr. Samuel Thomson, of Massachu- a group of muscles, Goimw, 1887. 

ThonilMto (tho-mis i-^®)* [I^M < Tho- ggtts, 1769-1843) 4* -i-an.] I. < 7 . Noting or thoracac^ (th6^rak-|-dr'ta), pi. thorae- 

V. + 1 ^ ^ family of laten^de spiders, pertaining to a system of Dotanioal medicine, aortse (-W). (NL., < tllorax{thorac-) 4* aortoA 
«nl!3Siv*C!l?n*n whosp doctrines is that, as all minerals The thoracic aorta, contained hi the cavi^ of 

from the eurth, their tendenov ig to curry the thorax, and with which the abdominal amta 
wta. or b^ward, aa a crab la aappoli^ to do, and aUo men into tbeir graves, whereas the tendency is continnous. Bee out under thorax. Ckwet. 
from tbolr geno^ Mum the b^y being brood and the of herbs, from their erowinsupward, is to keep tbontcaatoda (thd'ra-aen-ti'sls), «. [NL., for 

men out of their graves. _ •thoraot^U^, < U tttorM (thorae-), Qto tbo- 


moved like thoie of the crueUceant whose appearance la 


ttna inggeetod. " U. «• An aoberent or tue TUomsonian theory, rax, 4- Gr. Khn/et^, < Kevretv, puncture : see «m- 

Tlunnisili (to'mizm), w. UThom-as 4- -ism,] ThomsoiliailiBIll (tom-so'ni-an-izm), n, [< ter^.J The operation of puncturing the chest, 
The doctrine of the followers of Thomas Aqui- Thomsoman 4- -^m.] The principles of the as in hydrothorax of empyema, and withdnw- 
nas, an eminent theologian of th© thirteenth Thomsonian school. ing the contained fluid ; paracentesis thoracis, 

century (died 1274). Thumai Aquinaa held two Thecareerof Thomaonwaannlqaaondeven tothJaday ttlOracad, W. Plural of tftofflx. 

•ooroea of knowledge - faith and rea»on-the dootrinea 7Vtom«(miani«mhaaitovotariea,andlobeliaandramaweato thoracetrofi (thfi-ra-Sfi^tr^n), tl.; pi. fkorooetra 

gra^and ara retained with the tenadty rf^ld^wdt^ (-t^). [Mi., < L._«kor«g 


of oneondltional predestination and eflioadoui „ 
a pbrtlcal ae wefl m a moral eflloacy In the eaoramenta; 


logto,” waa baaed on a phUoaophical ayatem rather than 'i^pmson, a Boomsh chemist, 1773-1802) as the kloff-erab! correlated with Cppholdtron 
on either the Bible or the traditional teaching of the + -ite».] Ammeral of the seolite family , occur- and pleono Owen, 1872. 
eburciL 1^,^% J” Aristotel^ ring generally in masses of a radiated struo- tlloracie(thd*ras'ik).a.anda. tmF.lhoraekme 
thS5rVtt^i!!L2cS!KlteaI«Tob,«^^^^ tar6,Sispherfcaaeoiioretipii.orcompMt. Uh ■, Bp. » Pg. ftofwddd • It 

jmat even ontoide of that chnroh. Alio Thmnaimn. 8 hydrous silicate of aluminium, calolum, and NL. ^ihofoekus, < L. thorax {tkorao*\ the iho- 

Tll 0 ml 8 t (to'mist), n, ando. [< Thom-as 4- -dst] sodium. , , ^ ^ , rax: see fOorog.] 1. u. 1. Of or peiwnlng to 

I. n, A follower of Thomas Aquinas. nomm^S hlaetimste. the thorax or chest i as, fitor«ickiwtQ!% 

Seotifta and TAenrigf now to peaoe remain. fittr, lltfraWP6C0ra«, etc. Bee sfdo^rosidWf , oigans, Or structures, (a) Oontobed to the tlMiiSiK; 

F«e,BaMyon GilUelMn,L444. galvanometer, oho. tofisthoeMto; m, Urn theraak risssra (h) taiil, si • 



,^^-j w)ilolib6in funottoiua ribi; entoring Into the 
^ ^6 ^onuE : speomeally noUng luoh verte. 
bi» (ftii naMam being done] In one eenie^ (e) Pertain- 
ing to the head and tboraa of some animals ; oephalutho- 
raolo: aa, thmiefe appeudagea (d) Attached to the tho- 
ras : aa, lAometfe Umbi or appendages ; the thoraeie girdle 
(that la, the pectoral aroh, or shoulder-girdle, of a verte- 
larate) , pectoral In poaltlon, as the Tentral Ana of some 
flahea. (e) Pertaining to the front and aides of the thorax 
or to the breaat; pectoral, aa. the mammary glands of 
man are thoraeie. (/) Done or effected by means of the 
thorax : as, thoraeie reaniration. (g) Afleoting the thorax 
or ita organa: aAtAomeibdlseaaea,ayroptomB,orremodlea. 
id. Having a thorax (of this or that kind); bo- 
lonj^ng to the Thoractea: as^ the fifew«o»o cirri- 
peOA.— -d. Havii^ the ventral fins thoracic m 
position; belonging to the Tkoraetd: as, a tho- 
raeio fish.-»TlloraolO amtlea* tl>o comers of the thorax, 
oroftheprothorax in Insects with wing covera.— ThOTEOio 
aCHTta. that seotlon ot the aorta which trareraea the carlty 
of the thorax. It extends from the origin of the vessel to Its 
passage through the aortic orifice of the dlaphragtti, where 
It beoomea the abdominal aorta. The term la also restricted 
to the straight or descending part of the aorta (excluding 
the arch). In this sense the tboraolo aorta bogina where 
the arch ends^ about opposite the fifth tlioraolo vertebra. 
The branohea of the thoracic aorta are the pericardial, 
bronchial (the nutrient vessels of the lungsl esophageal, 
poatmediastiual, and the usually ten pairs of intorotwtals. 
aeaents tmderdiapkragmandthoriix.‘-~Th(muidio artorv, 
one of several branches given off by the axUlair artery In 
the second and third secifona of its course, and distributed 
chiefly to the peotcnral muscles and atljacent sob tissues 
Four such vessels are named in man as the mpenar, aero- 
fnUU, long, and eUar. They are also called mprathorarie, 
aeremiothoraeie or thoraeaeromUU or thoraeieo-aeromuU, 
iongithoraeie, and aUtharaeie — Thorado azlfl, the com- 
mon trunk of the aoromiothoraoio and superior thoracic 
aitmrlea, when these are given off together.— Thoz^o 
dnot. See duet, and out under diaphragm.— Thoracic 
gani^la, Seeoanpl^— Tlioraolo girdle, the pectoral 
girdle, or soapular arch. See onto under epipUura, onwnter- 
num, and stornum.— ThoradO groovmg, the longitudi- 
nal depreulons along the atemnm on either side In rachitic 
or pigeon breasted children — Thoradc index, the ratio 
between the antero-posterior and transverse diameters of 
the thorax — Thorado the fore limbs of a verte- 

brate , the arms of a man, fore logs of a qiiadi nped, wings 
of a binl, pectoral flnsofaflsh, the appendages of the soap- 
ular arch, or ahoulder girdle . In invertebrate^ the appen- 
dages proper to the thorax, generally the amhulatonr and 
ohelat^ as distinguished from abdominal appendages, 
mouth-parts, etc. See cut under Arawtda — -TOOrado 
norVM. (a) A nUrior thoraete, two branches, tho external 
and internal, arising from the outer and inner cords of the 
brachial plexus and distributed to the poctorales muscles 
(b) Peetmor thoraeie, a branch from the upper two or three 
nerves of the brachial plexus, passing on the side of the chest 
to be distributed to the serratus msgnus. Also called long 
thoraeie, and ettemed reepiratory nerve of liell — ThoradO 
paxtutM, the walls of the chest . especially, the mova- 
Die front and sides of the chest, whose bony basts is the 
riba and sternum.— Thorado region, (a) The extent 
or anperfloies of tho thorax as a part of the body ; some 
part of the thoracic walls, with reference to groups of 
muades which He upon them as, the anterior or lateral 
thoraeu! regton. (b) Especially, one of the several parts 



Thoracic Ragkms, bemnded by thick black lines. 

a t, t, right and left humeral ; a, a, right and left sutwlnvian , ^ 

mt ad left mammary i 4. 4 , Hght and left axillary , s, s< right and 
ft subaxiUaty or lateral . 0, 6, right and left hcapufat , 7, 7, 


right 


t subaxiUaty or lateral . 0 , 6, right and left hcaputat , 7 . , . 

— 4 Mt mtencapolart and left mipenor dowL or sub 

aukimlar The riscera erf die thorax are Indicated by dotted Imes. 
a.dlaphragmi S, heart, i.lungx, rf.hyer, r, kidneys; /.stomach 

Into which the surtace of the human thorax Is divided or 
mapped out by oertahi lmsgimu 7 lines, which to some 
extent denote foe situation of the contained viscera, and 
thua aerre for medical and aurglcsl purposes Those re- 
fflons, unlike tome of the ooireapondtng abdominal re- 
jHcms, are all in iMtrt (riglit taxd loftX in one nwnenoUture 
known aa the mmeral, tubelavian, mamtnm, aadllarg, 
oMiMitor. tHtemaputar, and ndfeeamdar.—ThatM re- 
lAmof ihf that portion of foe spine which is 00 m- 

P«md of tiMraele veertebns. Also called dorsal r^n — 
ihifllA, one of the three plates o^mng the 
toorMtoiit^tnl^tlarv«.-TlionLOio v^bra, wy 
rertebra beait a developed rib entering Intotbe 
formatlcniofafoonuc. Alto called dorsal ecrto&ra.— Tho- 
vtoedra contained within the cavity 
of the tionuK— tuMOily. the heart, lungs, thymus, a sec- 
tion of the eMphagUaTtlioraolc duck tboraolo aorta, oav^ 
vetoi, and ofo^luge veeaela.~>Traiunr«raa thoracic 
fmow» in many mbera, **a auiure crossing the meso- 
th^ and ending on each eMe a little before toe bsM of 
tMwlng: ttapreaenoe or absenoob and foi m, are Important 
oharsetert in cliMlfloatlon'' (Osesn aaeiken). 

n. h* 1. A thotaoio structure; e«peciaDy, a 
thoyaoio artory or nerve, or a rib-boaring dor- 
vd vertebra«<^ Q, A thoraeie fish. 

of the tHrripediOt hy fiome reeognised. aa 
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an order, eonaiatingof the ordinary sosaile and 
pedunculated eirripeda, or barnaclea and acorn- 
sheila. in which the aodomen is rudimentary 
and there are six thoracic segments with as 
many pairs of eirrose limbs. See Cirnpedut, 
Lrpaa, Balanua* 

thoradcabdominal, thoradcacromial, a. 

Same as thoracabdorntnalf thoracacrotmal. 
Thoracidf (tho-ras'i-sl), n. pi. [NL., pi. of 
^thoraciCHg : see thoraeic.j In ichth., the third 
one of four Lmnean orders of fishes (the others 
being ApodeSf JuffulareSf Abdorntnaks), charac- 
terized by the thoraeie position of the ventral 
fins, which are placed beneath the fiectorals. 
By Cuvier and others the term has been rooognbmd with 
various limitations, but it is no longer used in olaasifying 
fishes, though the adjective tooroofo remains as a descrip- 
tive term in ita original sense. 

thoracico-aoroxnialis (th$-ras^i-kd-a-kr5-mi- 
a'lis), w. ; pi. thoraoico-ficromiales (-ISz). [NL., 

< **thoracicu8, thoracic, + acromialiSf acromial.] 
The acromiothoracic artery, a branch of the 
axillary, dvon oflT ^ust above the pectoralis mi- 
nor, and dividing into three sets of branebos. 

thoracioolmmeral (thd-ras^i-kd-hu'm^ral), a. 
[< NL. ^thoracH'UHj thoracic, + humeraliSt Hume- 
ral.] Pertaining to the thorax and the hume- 
rus, or to tho chest and the upper arm. 
thoracicolimneTalis (tho-ras'i-ko-hu-mo-ra'- 
lis), n, ; pi. thoracicohumeraks (-lez). (NL.: 

see thorcteicohumcral.^ An artery, a branch of 
tho thoracioo-aoromi^is, which aescends upon 
tho arm with the cephalic vein in the interval 
between the great pectoral and deltoid muscles, 
thoracifonn (tho-ras^i-fdrm), a. [< L. thorax 
(tliorac-), the thorax, 4- formUy form.] In ew- 
tom,, noting the mesonotum when it is very 
large and forms the main part of the upper 
suna<*e of the thorax, as in JMptera and most 
Hymenoptera. 

thoracipod (tho-ras'i-pod), a. and n. [< L. 
thorax {thorac-), the thorax, + Gr. n*oi»f (Trod-) ss 
E./oot.] I. a. Having thoracic limbs differen- 
tiated as ambulatory legs, as a crab or lobster; 
belonging to the ThoraHpoda ; malacostrscous. 

II. n. A member of the Thoraetpoda; a 
crustacean which walks on specialized thora- 
cic limbs (pereiopods); a malacostracan. 
Thoracipoda (thO-ra-sip'o-dh), n, pi. [NL. : 
SCO thoranpod.] In some* systems, a subclass 
or superoraer of Crustacea corresponding to 
Malacostraca ; the higher senes of crustaceans, 
contrasted with the entomostracans or (h\a- 
thopoda. The name rofeia to the fact that, the seven 
anterior or oophalic segmeiita being specialised for sensa- 
tion and nutrition, the next or thoracic segments distinc- 
tively subserve locomotion. The name is proposed as a 
subatitute for Malaeoetraea Eneye Brit , VI. 6fi5. 
thoracipodOUB (thd-ra-sip'6-<ius), a. [< fho- 
racipod’¥‘ -ous.'] Same as tboraetpod. 
thoracispinal (tho-ras-l-sprnal), a, [< L. tho- 
rax (thorac-)f the* thorax, + swna, spine: see 
gptnal.^ Of or pertaining to the thoracic sec- 
tion of the spinal column: as, a thoractitpinal 
nerve. Couee, 1887. 

thoracodidymus (tho-ra-ko-did'i-mus), n. ; pi. 
ihoraoodidumt (-mi). [NL., < Or. (dupaK-), 
thorax, + mSvftoif dmiWe.] In teratoU, a double 
monster the two bodies of which are joined at 
the thorax. 

thoracogastrodidymus (tho-rA-kd-gas-tro- 
did'i-mus), n.; thoracogaafroduiymi (-mi). 
[NIj., < Or. eu>pa^ (ftjpox-), thorax, + yaorbp, 
stomach, + diSvuog, double.] In teratol., a dou- 
ble monster with united thoraces and abdomen, 
ihoracomotor (tho-r^korn'e-tdr), tt. [< Gr. BCh- 
pa^ (dupoK-), the thorax, + phpov, measure. ] An 
instrument for measuring tho range of respira- 
tory movement of any point in the thorax, 
thoracopagus (tho-ra-kop'a-gus), n, ; pi, thora- 
eopagi (-ji) . [NL., < Gr. Oupa^ (Owpox-), the tho- 
ra X, + irdyog, that which is firmly set.] In kra- 
tol., a double monster with more or less fusion 
of the thoraces. 

thoracoplasty (Iho-ra'ko-plas-ti), n. [< Gr. 
fi6pa( (&/ 5 rtK-)J[ borax, + nAdaoeiv, put in a cer- 
tain form.] Bemoval of a section of one or 
more ribs for the cure of a fistula of the chest- 
wall following empyema. 

Thoracostraca (tho-ra-kos'tra-ktt), n . pi, [NL., 

< Gr. Bupa^ {(hpoK-), tiie thorax, 4- dorpohou, a 
shell.] In some systems, a ilivision of mala- 
costracous crustaceans, including the podoph- 
thalmous or stalk-eyed crustaceans, as orabs, 
shrimps, prawns, and lobsters: nearly conter- 
minous with Podophthalma. 

thoraOOfltrUOIlB (th6-r^kog'tr»-kM), a. Per- 
taining to the Thoraoosvraea, 



thorax 

thoraootheca (tho-riUka-thS'kA), n. ; pi. thora- 
cotheem (-se). [NL.,< Gr. BC>iiak '{OoutaK-), the tho- 
rax, 4- dfiKjff a case.] In eniom., the trunk-case 
of a pupa, or that pari of the integument which 
covers the thorax. Also cytotheca. 
thoracotomy (tho-ra-kot'p-mi), n [< Gr. Btopa^ 

(Ou)p<iK-), the thorax, 4* -rofua, < rfuvnv, Taytiv, 
cut.] In sura., tho operation of free incision 
through the thoracic walls. Compare thoracen- 
ksis. 

thorah, ri. Soo torah. 

thoral (tho'ral), a. [Prop, toral, < L torus, 
ML. erroneously thorns, a cushion, couch, bed: 
sec torus.] Of or pertaining to the marriage- 
h(‘(l ; nuptial ; specifically, in palmtstru, noting 
the lino or mark of Venus on the hand, 
thorax (thd'raks), n. ; pi. thoraces (tho ra'sez). 
[< L. thorax (thorac-), < Gr. Bdtpa^ {Bupas-), a 
breastplate, also tho part of the body covered 
by the brcaKl plat e, the thorax. ] 1 . In anat. and 
cool., a part of the trunk between tbe head or 
neck and the abdomen or tail, in any way distin- 
miished, as by containing the bean and lungs, 
by being inelosed with largo nbs, or by bear- 
ing certain limbs not borne elsewhere. The name 
is applied both to the walls and to the cavity of this 
part of the body, but not to the ountents uf the cavity, and 
properly not to the thoracic appendages In all verto* 
bratea the thorax represents several of the segments or 
somites of the body succeeding the cervical and succeeded 
by tbe abdominal or pelvic segments It is generally de- 
fined by the elongation of several ribs and tbe connection 
of some or most of these with a breast-bone, the thorado 
skeleton thusform- 
ing a bony cage or 
frame which con- 
tains and defends 
the principal or- 
gans of circulation 
and respiration. In 
invertebrates, how- 
ever, the thorax it 
defined upon other 
considerations, (a) 

In man and all 
mammals the tho- 
rax is sharply 
marked off from 
the rest of the 
trunk by the lack 
of developed cer- 
vical and lumbar 
ribs, and its cav- 
ity Is completely 
shut off from that 
of the abdomen 
^ the diaphragm 
The human thorax 
is of conical figure, 
somewhat like tbe 
frustum of a cone, 
narrowed above, 
broad below, ot 
greater width than 
depth, and in 
oroas section somewhat oardiform or heart-shaped, from 
the intrusion of the backbone. Its trunosted apex pro- 
Bents to tbe neck , ita concave baao is formea by the 
diaphragm. The cavity is divided into a pair of large 
plenral cavities, right and left for the lungs, and a third 
submedian perloaraial cavity for the heart Where the 
opposite plenral cavities do not quite meet and fit boUi 
before and behind, is an interpleural spscix the anteitor 
and posterior mediastinal cavity, or premedlsatlnam and 
post mediastinum. Besides tbe heart and lunga and 
their respective serous sacs (pericardium and ideuraX the 
thorax cmitaina many other structures, as the tboraolo 
duct and thoracic aorta, many branches of tbe latter, etc. 
The thorax of other mammals differs from that of roan 
ohiefly in slse, shape, degree of movabiUty, etc., but not in 
actual structure or office. (Jh) In birds the thorax is rela- 
tively very capacious and expansive. The sternum is of 
enormous sise , long ribs frequently extend Into the sacral 
region, and others, shorter, Into the cerviosl region, so that 
tbe thorax encroaches in both directions. Its cavity la not 
shut off from that of the abdomen any diaphragm. The 

ribs have a movable Joint between their verteorsl and ster- 
nal parts, contributing to tbe expansibility of the chest 
Mostof tho abdominal as well as proper thoracic viscera are 
actually inclosed by the thoracic walla See out under ept- 
pleura ( 0 ) In those reptfles and batraohlans which have 
breastbones a thorax Is distingultoied much as it is in 
higher vertebratea In serpents, which have no sternum, 
and whose ribs extend from head to tail, there is no diet Ino- 
tion liotween thorax and alidomeu ; and the case is similar 
with turtlea In a few reptiles the thorax develops wing- 
like parachutes serving for a kind of flight, (d) In fishoe 
a thorax, or a thoraoabdominal region. Is usnally well 
marked by long ribs from a nostanal solid and fleshy part 
of the body, but there ia no dlatlnotion of thoracic and ab- 
dominal cavitiea Tbe thorax may bear the pectoral fins, 
or these and the ventrala, or neither 
2. In entom., that part of the body which is 
situated between the head and the abdomen, 
and in adult insects alone liears the wings ana 
legs, when there are any. in the typical or hexapod 
Insects the thorax is almost always a well-mariced nmun, 
dlatinguiihed from the head in front and from thh ifodo- 
men behind by bearing the only looomotory appendagea 
which these insects possess In the adult state - namely, 
one or two pairs of wings and three pairs of lega The thorax 
typically oonsiata of three s<^ents or somites of the 
body, one to each pair of legs, respecUvely named, from 
before backward, the protooi^ the moealhoraa, and the 
mttathorax, or sometimes the prethoraa, modtthoraa, and 


/AV 


Croc* McUon of Human Chest rlewed fron 
above, showing heart, lungs, and great ves- 
sels in place, bach lung u> invested wttli 
pleura and the heart with pencardium . the 
dark tmrders around the lungs and heart are 
cavities ot pleura and of pericardium ; the 
interval between pleural cavities of oppo- 
site sides is the metliastinum , the anterior 
modiasUnum is entirely lilack , the middle 
IS occupied by the heart, the posterior by the 
esophagus, etc 

til., right lung , LI , left lung . RP and 
/ P, two pulmonary veins . PA, pulmonary 

artery branching U *• ' 

mg part of anh ol , „ 

aorta (intervening arch of aorta cut away) , 


nary veins. PA, pulmonaiy 
g to eacli lung, Ae, ascenO' 
I uf aorti . Ap\ defending 

og arch of aorta cut away) , 

the line from Aa rests upon lieart • SC, vm- 
rior vena cava , fir and fir, r^t and wfl 
bronchi, cut end of each presenting, CK, 
esDpbagiii, colUpwd, fiP.hody of a tho 
ractc or dnrMil vertebra 



fbe tmti mat of Moh ol ttiaie MoniM 
mttf md itormii^ doct ooDil^ a nmabar of pteoator 
fndhridual Ml«rra% on th« dortilor fteival, on the latevel 
or pletmlt md on the ventral or vtem«i aipeote. Them 
•oterltei are known m Un/Ust, pUurtt^. and atem««f; 
they have alto other namee, and many of the individual 
aolerltaa have ipeciflo deeignatioua Tnus, donal aeleritea 
or parta of each aegment may be known aa nroaotwm, 
muMaUttn, and tnetanohm. and so witli pleonu and ater* 
nal aeleritea of each thoracic segment (See teUrUe, and 
onta under meuthoraar and fMUUhmuc ) In ordinary do- 
aorlptive entomology the name thttrax has two i^lal re- 
•triotiona: (1) to thepronotnm of coleopteroua, nemlpto* 
ronab and ortnopterous insects , and (2) to the large me- 
eothorax of dipterous insects (aoe thorae^orm). 

3. In Crvstaoea and Araehmda, a part of the 
body in advance of and in any way diatm- 
^shod from the abdomen or taih but usually 
blended with the head to form a oejphalothorax. 
In (Ordinary arachnidaua, aa spiders, and in the higher 
oruataoean^ as crabs, lobsters, shrimpv 


»• Om AuittdiPbQg tbon^ hMbs <» temt (tbtei), t 


MOCMilidly' tiho SQitiddbdtv bf! ifbnuM CftxiUmtiMf 
otherwiae called hair. These are low trees or dmiha 
with aboiidant white hloMQiiia,and amaU applodike fruit 


(Ithea aevenU segments of the ] 


hea 

mpli 


Imps, prawns, and orsw- 
body are more or less 
^Jetely fused in one mass, and the limbs are often 
■0 gradually metamorphosed into month-parta that even 
these indicia fail to dlsorlminate a thorax from the head 
In every ease (Generally, however, the bearing "f eight 
or ten legs, developed as arabuiatoiy omm, serves to du 
note a thonu In ntany or most of the Tower or entomos 
tnuxms omataoeaiia a (borax is indistlngulshabJe fhnn 
the abdomen aa well as from the head, and the oharaoter 
of its appendages does not always decide the case. See 
VseapedOt Tetradeeapoda, Tkoraapoda, thoraeetron. 

4. A breastplate, cuirass, or corselet; more 
espwially, the cuirass or corselet worn by the 
ancient Greek warriors, oorre^ondinif to the 
lorica of the Bomans. it consisted of a breaatplate 
and a backpieoe fastened by buckle^ and was often richly 
ornamented — Ooraute, dimenms, istlunlats tiunmz. 
See the adjaotivea.— Rectus thormdi. See reetM.-- 
Traoswersiis tboraots. same as stemoeottahs 
thortf, adv. An obsolete form of there. 
Thowiidayt, n. A Middle English form of 
Thursday. 

Thomenet, «. [ME , < Theree, Thor’s (sec 
Tkursda^^ + rwc, even: sec eren^.] The evo 
of Holy Thursday (AsccDsion day). 

Hli by gonne an holy Tfwresme, then toon aaaly Iiere 
Stalwamlyehe vaste ynou, noblemen is th^ were. 

JRdb. qf QtoueuUr, p 894 Quoted in Hampaon, Medil Mvl 
(Kalendarium, II. 874) 



Flowenng Brjmeh of Washtagton 1 hora (CrmtmjfHS csrdata). 
a, the fhiit , 4, lca( ihowing the oervatkm 

sometimes edible. The wood Is hard and close-grained— 1^* ^rn -tree ; a haw ; 

in some apeclea, ai the hawthorn, naefnl for tumeiy and also, the tree itseJi. 
even for wood-engraving Several aoatdas and various thOTnbAOk (thdrn'-’ 
other plants receive the name. 8eeA0triAom,andapeciilc ^ ] tfR 


or fdme With Of ai wttli R 

1 im ihsoiilyMMof tU^Miteek 
That never AemV him. 

jrmNgmm Raidd, i 1 

2. To fasten with a thorn. 

Somtlmea the Flaos^ anmtlmea the Vine (hay dien!, 
Chooeing thek fairest tresses hear and there ; 

And with their aundiy looks, teem'd eaeb to other. 
Their tender limbs they hide from Oynthlaa Brother. 
Sihseter, tr. of Bn Bartea’a WeekR 11., The HandyiCrafta 

thom^ (thdrn), a. [Origin obscure.) Sup- 
plied (t). 

Yell eat and drink, my marry men a*, 

An' aae ye be weell teem. 

Sir Patriek Spsne (ChUd’s Ballad^ lU. 889> 

thom^, r. #. [< tkorn'^, a.] To be supplied (f). 

When they had eaten and well dronkao, 

And a' hod teem'd fine ; 

The bride's father he took the enp^ 

For to serve out the wine. 

Aeaaf WiilU and Fair Maiary (ChUd'a Ballada, II. m). 
thorn-apple (thdm'ap^l), n. 1 . A plant of the 
genus JJatura^ chiefly />. atramomuw . The name 
refers to the lar^ spiny capsule. See stramih 
mum. — 2. A fruit of some species of VraUegue 


thoria (thd'ri-|), «. [NL.f < Thor.] An oxid of 
thorium, Th02. When pure It is a white powder, with- 
out taate^ smell, or alkaline reaction on litmus. Its spe- 
eta^lpuvity is 9 4 It is insoluble in all aoida except tul- 

(thd'rik), a. [< thorium + -tc.) Of or 
nertaiuins to, or derived from, thorium, 
tliorilia (tn9-ri'nk), ti. [NL,, < Thor + -tnci.) 
Same as ih^ma. 

thorinitm (thd-ri'num), n. [NL., < Thor + 
-in-um.] Same as thortum. 
tliorita (tho'rit), «. [< Thor + -liA] a sili- 
cate of thorium, generally compact with con- 
ehoidal fracture, and of a black color, or, as in 
the variety orangite, orange-yellow, it is fonnd 
In Norway in oonilderable quantity, especially in the 
neighborhood of Arendal. As found It always contain! 
water, bnt the original mineral was doubtless anhydniua, 
and laomorahoua with xiroontum, silicate, or droon Some 
vaiietiaaof the mineral, called uranotkorUe, contain a con- 
■iderabla amount of uraninm. 
thoKium (tho'ri-um), «. [NL,, < Thor + -twm.] 
Cfaemi^l sjrmbol, Th ; atomic weight, 233. The 
metallic base of the earth tboria, discovered 
by Berzelius, in 1828, in a mineral from Nor- 
way, to which the name of thorite is now given, 
and which consists essentially of the silicate of 
thorium. This earth has also been found in various other 
raremlnerala The metal thorium, aaarttfloiallyprepaiwd, 
reaembloa nickel in color, hat a apeoiflo gravid of 7.60 to 
7.8, takes fire when heated in the air, and burns with a 


The rose also mid hire rude (redueM}, 

Ibat cumeth ut of the thtime wude. 

Btri and Niof^ngaU, 1 444 (Mon is and Bkeat, I. ISSX 
All about the thorn will blow 
In tufts of rosy-tinted snow. 

Tsnnpmm, Two Voices 
4. In soot,, some sharp process, horn, or spine. 

Sec ^fic, .3. — 6. In cniom.y one of certain geom- 
etnd^moths: an English Imok-namc. The little 
thorn is Epione aS^enarta , the early thorn is 
Selenia tUunana. — 6. In Itm-mahng^ a small 

S ointed projection used to decoratt^ the cor- 
on-net,eto. Compare spun,. 5. — 7. The Anglo- 
Saxon letter b, equivalent to th; also, the cor- 
responding cnaracter in Icelandic. 

The English letter thorn, p, survived and oontiniiad in 
use down to the 15th eeniiiiy, when it waa transform^ 
to y. Eneyo Bnt , X VIII 160 

A thora In the flesh or side, a soun^e uf constant an- 
noyance. 

There waa given to me a thorn (or stake, R V., margin) 
in Uwilesk, the meMenger of ttetan to buffet me, lest 1 
should l>e exalted above measure 2 Cor xlL7. 

Bnltelo-thonL Aeoeia Latrmum, of India, a low tree thombadlL-ray (th6m'bak -ra) 
with an umbrdla-llke top when old. and bearing long thornbach, 1. 
prickles —Christ's thORL tiee Christ s-thorr^ Palitirw, hTinrnhIII n 

and nebbuk-trse. In Germany the holly is said to be the (thOm Di I ), w, 

Chrlst's-thom.— Oodfspur-toom, the American Cratw 
pus Orus>gaUL also called NetoeaMle thorn It reaches the 
height or SO feet, is of a table-like growth, and baa dark 
shining leaves and thinns 4 inches lung It is planted for 
iwnament In Europe, being perhaps the liest American 
meoies for the purpose, as it Is also for hedging.— E khI)- 
uan thorn, Aeaeta Arabiea {A. wra), one of the gum- 
arabic treea.— Etephant-thom, Acacia hmientoso.— 

— thoni, me pyracanth, CraUtmu Pyraeanlha, 

Europe It la a favorite in culture for its lux- 
scarlet fruit. 

England 



thombak. ihornbake; 

< thamT -I- baok^,^ 

1. A kind of ray or 
skate, Rma clamta^ 
common on the Brit- 
ish ooAsts, distin- 
guished by the short 
and strong spines 
wliioh arc scattered 
over the back and 
tail. It grows about 2 
feet long, and is very vo- 
radoni, feeding on small 
flounders, herring^ sand- 
eels, crabs, lobster^ etc. 

Many are taken every year, 
and the flesh IsconslderM 
in Scotland called vnaiden^katc. 

Ihe spreading r», the thombaek thin and flat 

j. l^nyi (Arbor’s Eng. (lamer, 1 166\i 

2. The common British spider-crab, Mum squu 
nado. Bometlmes eallea kmg-^ah. Bee cut 
under Mata. 

Bame as 


Thurnback (AVmi davafa) 
to be excellent The female ia 


of Bodlhem Europe. It la a favorite in ciuture fo] 
uriant evergreen foliage and abundant orange-soar) 

Being of a spreading and trailing habit, it is in j 
often tiuined upon i^a-^cnaitcmlrary thorn, I 
of hawthorn, CraJtmguM Oxyaeantha, var praMo& which 
puts forth leaves and flowers about (Christmas. This va- 



A humming-bird of the 
ftonuB Rhampho- 
tmeron: a book- 
name. These not- 
able hummers are 
large (averaging 
over four inchea 
long), with broad 
forked tail, the gor- 
get pendent like a 
beard, and 


I ^ Glastonbury, where, 
) the founder of the oele- 

_j!m. See ParHnsonia.’— 

Jaws* thorh. flame as Christ’s teom.— Karoo tbom, 
the karoo doom or doom boom of South Africa, Aeaqia 


, and special- 
ly short sham blU 
(whence both the 
generic and vernac- 
ular nsmesX Six 
species are de- 
scribed, one of the 
best-known being 

A 

They 
the 

States through Ecuador Peru, and Bolivia. Ihe genua 
haa three synonyms^uhaieosdytna, Lamprqptgon, and 
Pigfoymus. 


'jU 

Tbombill {ftkam/ksmUrm hvteropsgon) 


tnmt flame; ft. dissolveB readily in nitric acid, but only horrida. a tree with vary sharp spines frinnj inch to 8 fthhvm m A flnnfb AwiavI 

wlir In bydrocMorln Mid lU obralcl IndiM ion, -Uljr * pluit of th. Indton A 

tlonaplaoelt in the same group wfthtin. Also thorinum. rubiaceous genus Catsabma, particularly C, spinosa with dendrooolaptiue bird, originally Fumanuy 


tllOirlf. 9, An obsolete iorm of tkirP, 
thoniMthdm), n. [< ME. thorn, < AJ8. thorn == 
08. OBries. teom = D. doom = MLG. dom a 
OHG. MHG. G. dot’ll a Icel. thorn a 8w. tom 
a Dan. tom, tjom a Goth, ihaumue, thorn, a 
OBulg. trUnd a Serv. Bohom. tm a Pol. tarn, 

a thorn, a Russ, iernu, the blackthorn; cf. 

Bkt. tama, a blade of grass ] 1, A sharp ex- 
creacenoe on a plant: usually a branch, or the 
termination of a stem or branch, indurated, 
leafless, and attenuated to a point; a spine; 
a prickle. See sptne, 1. 

() thin heMCd wes set te crane of schsrpe thomes, that 

with esnriche thorn wrung ut te resde blod of thin hesli 

hesued Wooing qfOwhord (Morris and Skes^ 1. 127). 

Bat ne’re the rose without the thorn. 

Uerriek, The Rose. 

2. Figuratively, that which wounds or annoys; 

a cattse of discomfort or irritation; a painful 

circumstaiioe. 

I am smssed, methinku and lose my way 
Among the teems and osagers of this world. 

Shak., K. John, Ir. A 141 , 


large yellow nodding flowers, and C. pareijtora with small 

white flowers. These plsnte are spiny in the axils of the 


leaves.— RewotflCte I 


See eoekspurdhorn, shove.- 


ParSley-leafed thon^ejpsrsley-hsw, Cratisguss^ 
/oga,oftheaouUiera united Stetes.—p8ar-tlloni. Berne 
as pear-haw (which see, under AawX— PjnraeaJltt tham, 
the evergreen thorn.— BaRow-tllQni. fits Bippophai.^ 
floarlet-flnitted thoni, the scarlet or red haw, Oralm^ 

eoonnea, a small tree common northward in North Amer- 

ica, with finely out toothed leaves end email soarlet bare- 
ly edible haws.— flcotpion-tlUini. MOnflOll'S ahom. 
Ame as BeeBtp- 

tsnher — flilkworm-tliora, a small Gblim treei Cud- 
ran$a triloba, of the nettle family. Its leaves are con- 
sidered as good as those of the motberry fbr silkworms, 
but are more diffloult to gather on soeount of thorns.— 
Tldr^ teioni, thio^ the 

grapple plant— Wtihtetcn Cratmgus oordm, 

foand in Virginia, and tKence louthward and westward. 


anumbi (Vieillot, after Axara), now Jnumbius 

aouHoaudatue (and rarely Sphenopyga anumbi). 


M ranging up along htehti^s. [Prov. Eng.) — 1 

thoriL (a) In Engla^ me common hawthorn: so 

from its lighter bark in contrast with the sloe or blaok- 
thom. (b) In the tTnited States, somstitnes, tee eoerlet- 
fruited th^. (e) Sm Jfe e r o ewemmn.— 
SemessseEemteem. (See also hteelteeni,] 
sr$dham, moms-thom, orangodhom.) 



Tbom Mfd iAnt*mSht» m uittaMdatnt), 

It is about 8 Inobes long, hrown varied with hlaek. white* 

and oheetnnt and noted for tea great alae of tee neib 

wh^ftbim^of tulgsend tenrnatolmtees. It lea 
u^kfioM Afgenttee typo, a sort of terge MMOtem 

bird with thortwi^ stout teei* and sharp ufi-fee^Ki, 


6301 

(IhQf '6), pnp. ftnd rSorly mod. 


th« fimse, r/ftr ^ 

J^^aS^SuL •* A fi. * tkbfme; often'wrltton brioSy ttoro’ j < 

^ i>w)» w» A shrub that pro^ ME. thorou^, thorou^ thorvst thoruh, thoru^ 
liuoel tttOW» thorw, thor^f thure$h^ thure^Si thw^t fkourh^ 

Tb#lMrtlioralftli»i^jl,them»nlnto^^ thurah, thurzh, thnrch, thurth, thurh. < AS. 

thofi^hiA mj Si^,^ M. N. D., v. i. sea Ihurh^ rarely aud chieiiy in comp, thyrhf therht 

tb<im«dL§yil (thdm'dev^l), ti, A certain spiny ONorth. therh ss OH, ihurh^ ihuru » OFriea. 


lizard, Moloch horridm. 



thruchf trueh^ Fries. Irochf also diir =s auj. wmr^ 
(hitr, I). door = MLG. dureh^ dor ss OHG. duruh^ 
dhurahf durih, MHG. durch, dtir, G. durch =s 
Goth, thairh, thorough, through : oi^., as the 
AH. (ONorth.) and (Joth. forms indicate, with 
ra<lit*al c (AS. thcrh^ > *theorh^ > thurh ) ; prob. 
orig. nout. aoc. (‘going through^ of the aoj. ap- 
pearing in OHG. derhf ‘pierced,’ whence also 
lilt. AS. dim. fhyref {^thyrhel) (ss OHG, durhl, 
duTthdf etc.), pierced, aa a noun, thyrelf a hole 
(see t/nr/i, n.), and (joth. thairkOf a hole (see 
tlnrl^, and of. thurrock)] perhaps ult. connect- 
ed with AH. thmigan^ etc., press, crowd (press 
througli) ; see thrimj, thTomji, Hence, by trans- 
position, (Arowfli/ii, the common modem fomi, 
differentiated from thorough as prep, and adv. 
For llie form thorough^i AS. thurhy ct. horough\ 
< AS. burhf and furrou, < AS./urkJ I. prg?. 
Through. See throughly a later form of fw- 
ough, now the exclusive fonn as a preposition 
and adverb. 

He that wol thnrqhf Tarkye, lie gothe toward th® Cytee 
of Nyke, and paaaetho thufrght the aato of Chienetout. 

MandeoiUq, Travels, p. 21 
U hnn that dede was don deliuerli & aone 
Oode lawes thvrth his lond lelly he sette. 

WiUuiin. tg Palfrm (£ £. T. 8 ), 1 M76. 
And thus we Saylod tAoroir the Gulf of SeyntJElene, other- 
wyse callyd the Gulf of hatalie, And com a long the Coates 
of Turkey, And ther we saw the Mowntaynes of Maoe- 
donye Turktngtcn, Diarie of Eng I'nivell, p 57. 

Over hill, o\ er dale, 

Thorouifh bush, thorough brier, 

0<er park, over pale, 

Thorovffh flood, thornuyh Are. 

-SA(jA,M.N.l>., 111,8,6 
n. adr. Through: as, /Arnoitff Agoing. Soo 
through^ ^ adv, 

thorough (thur'd), o. {< that oughy adv,} 1. Go- 
ing through ; through, in a literal BCiise : a form 
now occurringouly in dialectal use or in certain 
phrases and compounds. He© throughly a, 

Jjot all three sides be a double house, without tAen>r<yA 
lights on the sides. fiocon, Building (ed. ISOT). 

2. Going through, as to the end or bottom of 
nny thing; thoroughgoing. Hence -(o) Penetrat- 
ing , searching , sliarp , keen 

The intuitive decision of a bright 
And fAorutc^A-edged intellect to part 
Eiror from ciiine Tenny»on, IsabeL 

(5) Leaving nothing undone, alighting nothing, notsu- 
pcrllulul 

To be a thorough translator, ho must be a thorough poet. 

Traiislatiou. 

(c) Fully oxwuted , having no deflciencios , hence, com- 
plete in all reapeuts , unqualifled . jierfect 
Me seemes the Irish Horsc-bovea or Ciulles . in the 
thorough rofoimation of tint icHlino . should be outt 
of. Spenorr, State of Ireland. 

Paik night. 

Strike a full sUenic do a ihorow right 
To this great cborua 

Beau, and FI , Maid’s TYagedy, 1. 
A thoiough diw’itssioii of the evlH and dangers ot all 
paper money, by whomsoever Issued 

The Fatwn, XXI. 112. 

<d) Earnest , ardent [Rare J 

She '8 taen him in her arms twa, 

And gien him kiaaes thnrmigh 
The Brace o' Yarrow (('hild's Ballads, HI 71X 
Thorough framingt, the framing of doors and windows. 
—Thmugh stress. seesfrM«> Toll thorough. See 

Xh. .t«p « tSSiongh (thur'o), «. [< formgh, a. or orfr.] 

Jlnd tlM) ami, ball.. «Mh three In one, 1. That wllloh ROe* SpoeiaceUjr-(«t) A 

The cliertnutathrow on our path. thoroughfare , a passage , a channel. 

Brownmg, By the Fireside. 


tiMMoShtead 

iudioute stpucgraphlcaUy the Buccesslvo chords 
of the harmony.— -2. A ^stem of stenographic 
marks, espeoii^y numems, thus used with a 
bass for the purpose of indicating the harmony. 
— 8 . The smence or art of harmouic composi- 
tion in general: so called because of the prev- 
alence of such stenographic systems: a loose 
MD. deuVy usage. The ordlnaiy system of thorough bass, that of 
" ~ ' numerals, appears flrat In a pubUvation ot Richard Bering 

in 1597, ana its earlieat systematic presentation was by 
Viadana In 1012. In this system numerals are used to in- 


dicate the Intervals between each tone of the given liass 
and the constituent tones of the chord to which it belongs 
so far os is neoetsaiy for cleoniess. If the baas tone is 


Thorn devil (Maloth MerrUtis) 

thonied(th 6 md), «. [< f/iorwl -f -cf/ 2 .] Bear- 
ing thorns; thorny. 

8ilvery-green with Ihomed vegetation, sprawling lobes of 
the prickly pear The Atlantic, LX V 207 

thomen { tbdr'neu), a, [< M E. Htwncn, fAcrwcji, 
< AS. ihyrtten (ss OFries. thm^nen = GIIG. dur- 
nin)y of thorn, < thorny thorn: see ihorn^ and 
Made of thorns. 

thoni*headed (thdrn'hod^ed), a, Acuntho- 
cephalous: as, the thorn-headed worms (the 
members of the order Acanthocephala), See 
cut under Aeanthoeejthnla. 
thomhogf (thdrn'hog), «. [ME., < thond + 

hog^,} A hedgehog. Ayenhte of luwyt, p. 6G. 
thorn-hopper (th 6 rii'hojp'^r),«. a tre’e-hopper, 
Thelia crottegt, which lives on the thorn and 
other rosaceous trees. 

thom-honM (th 6 m'h 0 UH), n. A salt-evaporat- 
ing house lu which the brine is caused to trickle 
down over piles of brush or tliorns, m order to 
mvo gnreater exposure for cvaixiratioii. 
thomlOSS (thdn/les), a. [C thttrn^ 4* -tese ] 
Free from thorns. 

Youth's gay prime ami thomleu paths. 

Coleridge, Sonnet to Bowles. 
Thy groat 

Forefathers of the thomlm garden, Uiore 
Shadowing the snow-liinbM Kvc. 

Tmnyeon, Maud, xvili 8. 

thorn-oyster (tbftm'ois^tCT), n. A thorny bi- 
valve 01 the family tSpondyitda;. Sec cut under 
Spondylug. 

thomiitone (thdm'stdn), n. In the manufac- 
ture of salt, a concretion of carbonates of lime, 
magnesia, manganese, aud iron, and soOie chlo- 
rids, which accumulates m the thorns of a thoni- 
house. 

thorn-swine (thdn/swin), w. A porcupine, 
thoxntall (thdm't&l), w. [< thorid + foi/i ] 
A humming-bird of the genus (rouftha, having 
long sharp tail-feathers (whence the genus is 
also oalled Prymnaeantha). The one with the most 
■plnedlke reotrioes is Q popuairei, 4^ inches long, the 
male of a abiniiig grass-green color, varied in some places 
with red, ateel-biue, black, and white. It iiiliabits the 
United States of (kilombla, Ecuador, and Peru 
thorn-tailed (thdm'tald), n. In herpet,, hav- 
ing spinoso scales on the tail: specific in the 
phrase ihom-Unled agamas. See VromasUx, 
thorny (thOr'ni), a. [< MB. thorny = D, doorntg 
sa MHG, domic, G. dornig ; as thorn^ 4- -i/t. The 
AB,formin thornihfss a, dormeht ] 1. Abound- 
ingin or covered with thorns; producing thorns; 
prickly; spiny, 


the r(K>t ot a triad, no numeral is used, unless. perhajM, 
In an opening chord, to mark the desired position of the 
soprano, or where a previous chord might occasion am- 
biguity. 'Ilie first Inveinion of a triad is indicated either 
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by S or timply by 6 . the second inversion by S A sev- 
enth-chord is marked by 7 , its first Inversion by J or by t ; 
its second inversion by 4 or by i , and Its third mvcrsloii 
|> b cr simply 2. A chord of the ninth is marked 9, 
etc. A suspension is indicated by a numeral correspotid- 
ing to its Interval from the bass, followed usually by a 
oamul noting of the interval of the resolution. In two 
successive chords having tones in common that are hold 
over from one to the other in the same voices, the numer- 
ala required to indicate them in the first chord arc given, 
and ai e followed In the second by dashes to mark theu* con- 
tinuance. Every chromatic deviation from the original 
tonality is indicated If the deviation occurs In a tone a 
third above the bass, a ir, f;, or S la generally used alone; 
but if it affects a tone alreMy indicated by a numeral, the 
accidental required ia prefixed to the numet al, except that, 
in place of a% thus prefixed, it ts customary to use a dash 
drawn through the numeral itself (as ifor 4X A passage 
that is to be performed without chords — that la, in uni- 
•on or in octaves— to marked (onto eolo, or t s. It to 
practically possible to Indicate In these ways every ele- 
ment in the most complicated harmonic writing, ao that 
an entire accompaniment may be pnisonted on a single 
. ... . .. ^ luiresathor* 


2. Characteristic of or r(‘Hemblmg a thorn; 
sharp; irritating; painful. 

Tlie sharp thorny polnUi 
Of my alleged reasons drive this forward 

Shak., Hen. VIII., IL 4. 224. 

A sharp CAenyr-toothed satirical rascal. 

B. Joneon, Poetaster, Iv 1. 

8. In go67., spill otts; prickly; echinale.— Thorny 
JhMar, the spiny lobster. See out under Palwume.-- 
Same aa Ihom^yeter «Byn. 1. Spinosob 
briery, sharp. 

thorofuilllllite <»h6-WHntm'it). n. K tkonum 

4" A mineral occurring iu massive 

foms of a dull yellowish^brown coior» and con- 
taining siUea and the oxids of uranium , thorium, thoroogh-baBB ( thur'' 6 -b&s), n, 
f»d themetalsof the oerimn and yttrium growps^ fi^r^ bass, or basso continue 


If any man would alter the natural course of any water 
to run a contrary way, . the alteration must be from 
the head, by making other thorough* and devices. 

J, Bradford, Works (Parker Soc ), I. 808. (Daviee ) 
(ft) A furrow lietween two ridges. IJaUiweU, (Prov. Eng. J 
Samoaspem'mff . , , , . 

2. In Brit, fmf., in the reign of Charles I., the 
policy of Strafford and T.iand of conducting or 
carrying through (‘thorough’) the administra- 
tion of public affairs without regard to obsta- 
cles. Ileiice the word is associated with their 
system of tyranny. 

The dark, gloomy countenance, the full, heavy eye, which 
meet us in Strafford's portrait, ai-e the best commentary 
on his policy ot Thor^h, 

JPH. Oreen, Short Hist. Eng , p 609. 

1 . In munic, a 
that is, a bass 


staff. Thu interpretation of such a score requ 
ough knowledge of the principles of parl-wi Itii _ 
sequence of the wide spread use of this system, the first 
inversion of a triad ia often colloquially called a eisHthord, 
the second Inversion a eu^/our chord, etc. 
thorough-bolt (tlmr'o-bolt), v. In mcch,y a bolt 
that passes through a hole and is secured in 
place by a nut screwed upon its projecting end: 
distinguished from a tap-holt, 
thorOTI^boret. r . t, [Me. thorouhoren ( ss OHG. 
durkporduy MIIG. durvhhorn, G. durchbohren); 
< thorough 4- borcl.l To boro through ; perfo- 
rate. R. Munmngy Hist, of England (ed. Furni- 
vail), 1. 16184. 

thorough-brace (thur'd-bras), n. A strong 
band of leather extending from the front C- 
spring to the bai'k one, and supporting the body 
of a coach or other vehicle. E, U, Kmght, 
thorough-braced (thur'o-brast), a, I^vided 
with or supported by thoi*ough-braoes. 

The old-fashioned thorough-hraeed wagon. 

S. O Jewett, Country Doctor, p. 19. 

thoroughbred (thur^}•bred), a, and n. [Also 
througnbred ; < thorough 4- bred,} L 1. Of 
pure or unmixed breed, stock, or race ; bred 
from a sire and dam of the pure^ or best blood. 
See II. 

Many young gentlemen canter up on thorough-bred 
hacks, siMittei-dAihed to the knee 

Thackeray, Vanity Fair, xlv 

Hence — 2, Having the qualities character- 
istic of pure breeding; high-spirited; mettle- 
some; elegant or graceful iu form or bearing: 
sometimes applied colloquially to persons. — 
3. Thoroughgoing; thorougli. 

Vour thoroughbred oasufot is apt t<i be very little of a 
ChrisUaiu Preecott, Fera. and Isa., li. 28, note. 

Cushing, scarce a man in years, 

But a sailor thoroughbred. 

The Century, XXXVill 780. 


n. n. An animal, especially a horse, of pure 
blood, stock, or race; strictly, aud as noting 

„ . — , horses, a race-horse all of whose ancestors for a 

It It reltted to jrammlt^ but to dtoUngulihed written out in full throughout an en- given number of generations (seven in England, 

oott^ wlUjj^ollnite tad accompanied by numerals whlob five iu America) are recorded in the stud-book. 



^oroni^bfod 

In America the name It now loosety given to any animal 
that la of pure blood and recorded pedigree, or la entitled 
to Iw recorded in a atnd-book, herd>iK>uk, or flock*reglater, 
and whose ancestry Is known and recorded for five gener- 
ations of dams and six of sires In the most restricted 
sense a fkovwtghbritd is the Krtglish hm <««1u>r8e, with ances- 
try recorded In the stud-book , a purf-bred la a similarly 
bm animal of another breed with recorded ancestry in 
herd-books, stud-books, flook-liooka, or other pedigree 
records. Sometimes applied colloquially to persons. 

In the I Amerioani ** Stud Book,” 1 have laid it down as a 
rale that to pass a thoroiwhbred (be entitled to registry in 
the Bind Book, If a breodiiig animal] a horse must have 
at least six pure and known onnwes, and for reasons there 
given hsve admitted mares one degree short of that stan 
dard (that is, six generations for ures, and five for dams]. 

watlaee. Trotting Heglster, 1 14 

Horse for horse, a thornftghbred is an animal of more 
endurance and swiftness than a halfbred , he is as fine a 
fencer as any halfbred, and his pace is certainly greater 
Jidtnhurgh ifse., CLXVl. 407. 

thoronghfare (thur'o-f&r), n. [Also througjh 
fare (q. v ); formerly Bometimes thoroughfair, 
ikormfair; < ME. ikurghfarey < AS. fhurhfaru, 
s thoroughfare, < thurhy thorough, through. + 
faruy a gom^ : see thorough and^rel .] 1 . That 
through whu'h one goes; a place of travel or 
passage. 

This world nis but a thwrg1^ar$ fnl of wo 

Chaueety Knight's Tale, L 1069. 

The courts are fill'd with a tumultuous din 

Of crowds, or issuing forth, or ent'ring in ; 

A thoroughfare of news. 

Dryden, tr. at Ovid's Metamorph , xiL 79 
fipcclflcally— (at) A place through which much traffic 
passes. 

Thlif . .. .. 

oughfarr tor all imported or exported i 
to and from all parts of Bern and t^hiU 

Dampier, Voyages, 1. 179 

lliose townas that we call thorowfairet haue great and 
sumptuous tnnes builded in them 
Bwriamy Desorip of Eng., Hi Id (Holinshed's Clirun , I ). 
(h) A road for public use , a highway , a public street, 
unobsfiructed and open at both ends. 

Not willing to be known. 

He left the barren braten thoroughfare 

Tenngoon, Lancelot and Elaine 
(e) A strait of water, or a neck of land connecting two 
bodies of water, habitually traversed by wild fowl in 
migrating or passing to and from their feeding grounds 
mrUman'g OatoUstr, 

2. Passage; travel; transit. 

Hull and this world, one realm, one continent 
Of easy thoroughfare. Milton^ P. L., x. SOS 

thoron^^oot (thur'^fnt), n. The disarrange- 
ment in a tacUe caused by one or both of tne 
blocks having been turned over through the 
parts of the fall. 

tnoxpngllgatet (tbur'o-g&t), n. [Early mod. E. 
also ihorowgate; < thormtgh + A thor- 

oughfare. 

That comer is no thorow gate 

Terenee in Bngliih (1614). {If are *. ) 

thoroOKll-girtti [ME. thurgh^rt.'l Pierced 
throughT 

Thwgh girt with many a grevoos Mody wounde 

CtMwmry Knight’s Tale, L 162. 

tiioroiltfll-got (thur'5-g6), e. t, [liE. thurhgon 
(of. AS. thurkgangan, scG. durchgehen); < thor- 
ough + goJ] To go through. 


] is a flourishing City by reason it is a thor 
' " ’ ^1 Goods and Treasure 
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It can hardly be that there ever was eobb a moniler u 
a ihoroughpamd speculative Atheist In the world. 

Bvdyn, True Bellglon, I. B9. 

I never knew a thorough-paeed female gamester hold 
her beanty two winters together. 

Addieon, Guardian, No 180. 

tboroaffb-ldll (thur'6-pin), ». A swelling in 
the h^ow of the hook of the horse, appearing 
on both inner and outer aspects, ana caused 
by distention of the synovial sheath of the 
flexor perforans tendon playing over the side 
of the joint; also, a similar swelling on the 
posterior aspect of the carpal joint, or so-called 
knee of the fore leg. 

thorough-shot (thur^o-shot), n. Same as thor» 
ough-ptn. 

thorOHgh-spedf (tliur'o-sped), a. Fnlly accom- 
plish^; thorough-paced. 

Our iherough'Bped republic of Whiga Swift 

thorough-stem (thiur'o-stem), n. Same as 
thoroughmrt. 

thorOHgh-stitchf, ado Same as throughsHtch. 

thorough-Stonef (thur'd-ston), n. Same as 
througn-etone. 

thoronghwax (thur'd-waks), n. [Also tAofoir- 
teax and throw-wax; ( thorough, through, + iooj:, 
grow, the stem appearing to through the 
leaf.] A plant, Bupleurum rotundifoUum : same 
as hare^s-ear, 1. 

thoroughwort (tliur'p-wdrt), n. A composite 
pl&otTxJupatorium perfohatumy common in east- 
ern North America, it has a stout haiir stem, 2 to 4 
feet high, with opposite leaves united at the base (oon- 




^ ^ j (thur'^go^ing), a, [< thorough^ 

odv.y-^gMng. Cf. throughgan^ng,} Unquali- 
fied; out-and-out; thorough; complete. 

What I mean by evolutionism " it oonristent and thor- 
mghgoing unllormitariatilsm 

BuxUy, Popw ScL Mo., XXXI 212. 

Admirers of Kant, Hegel, and Bchm^hanor are as dif- 
ferent and marke<l individualities as thoroughgoing Epia- 
copallaas, Methodists, Presbyterlana. 

O. 8 fiaU, German Colturo, p. 800. 

■flfn. Seerodfeof 

thoroiU^-Joint (thur'o-joint), w. In anat., a 
perfe^y movable joint or articulation of bones ; 
diarthrosis of any kind; arthrodia. Uoties. 
thonmgh-lightedf, a. Same as throughdighted, 
thorOQghlp (thur'o-li), adv, [< thorough -r 
Cf. througmy,} In a thorough manner; unquali- 
fledly; fully; completely. 
thonmidinMfl (thur'tVnes), n. [< thorough + 
-itsss.] The condition or character of i^ng 
thorough; completeness; perfectness. 
thoroiU^IOIltf, prep, and adv, [< ME. thorghe- 
out, fhurthout; < thorough + out Cf. through- 
out'] Throughout. t/.Jyrad/ord, Works (Parker 
Soo., 1863), U. 323. 

And thorghe out many otbere Hex that ben abonten Inde. 

• MandevQle, Travel^ p. 4. 

tlioiroludl-pftced (thur'6-past ), a. Literally, per- 
fectly trained to go through all the possible 
paces, as a well-trained horse ; hence, perfect 
er complete; going all lengths; thoroughgoing; 
downright; eonsummate. 


a, u mature heiul , 4, acheoe with pappus. 

t through the blade 
many in a head. 

. The leaves and 

tope form an officinal as well as domestic drug of tonic 
and diaphoretic properties, In large doses emetic and 
aperient. The name It extended to other species of the 
genua Also boneeet and Indian mge. 

tborowt. adv,, and a. An obsolete spell- 
ing of through, 

thorow-leaf (thur'6-lef), n. Same as thorough- 
wax. 

thorow-waz (thur'd-waks), n. Same as thor- 
oughwax. 

tbon (thdrp), n. [Early mod. E. also thorpe; 
< ME. thorp, throp, < AS. thorp (used esp. in 
names of places) =: OS. OFnes. thotp as D. 
ML(1. dorp, a village, as OHG. MHG. G. dorf 
sa Icel. thorp, a villa^, rarely farm, « Bw. torp, 
a farm, cottage, sa Dan. torp, a hamlet, s Gkith. 
thaurj), a field. Connections uncertaii^ cf, G. 
dial. (Swiss) dorf, visit, meeting. Cf, W. tref, 
village, sa OIr. treb, settlement, tribe, village, 
connected with L. tribus, tribe: see tribe. On 
the other hand, cf. Icel. ihynmt, refi., press, 
throng, < thorp, a village, with <ir. rippij, L. turba, 
crowd, throng; AS. threp, thrdp, villa^; Llth. 
troba. building.] A group of nooses standing 
together in the country; a hamlet; a village: 
used cliiefljr in place-names, and* in names of 
persons derived from places; as, Althorp, Cop- 
msAMthorpe. . 

The cok that orlogc !• of thorpet lyte. 

Chaucer, Twlhuneiit of fowle, 1. 800. 

Berne at the Yorkchlre thorpet tre ctUl limply Isolated 
farmitcads, which have not, ae 1 q most oassa grows Into 
hamlets or villages. 

/•aoe Taylor, N. and Q., 0th ser., XI. 407. 

ttiorprauui (thdrps'mgn), a.; pi. ihorpsmon 
(-men). A villager. 


Or das to call In from the fields and watera and 
worfc-hottsan, from the Inbred stock of more homdy 
women and lesa filching tAortw-maH. 

Mr/a<a Bulk and Mved]^ (lfi74X (BeOHuntt) 

thortar**!!! (thdr'tbr-il), n. Same as louping4lt. 
r^^oteh.] 

lllOfi (thds), n. Bee Thous. 
those (THos), a. and pron. [PI. of that; ety- 
mologically the same as these, q. v.] this 
and that 

thoBBet (thos), n. An unidentified fish. 

The merchaota of Constantinople . . . sand their bwkes 
vnto the riuer of Tanais to buy dried flshex Btnrgeona 
Thome, Barbils, and an infinite number of other fiinee. 

HaHuyVt Voyages, I. 00. 

Thoth (tot or thoth), n. [< Or. BCjB, BM, BeiB, < 
Egjmt. Tehut’\ An Egyptian divinity whom 
the Greeks assim- 
ilated to their 
Hermes (Mer- 
cury), He was the 
god of speech and 
bieroglyphioB or let- 
ters, and of the reck- 
oning of time and the 
■onroe of wiidom. He 
is represented as a hu- 
man figure, usually 
with the head of an 
ibis, and frequently 
with the moon-disk 
and -creacent. Alao 
Tat 

thotherf. An ob- 
solete contraction 
of the other. 
thou (piou), pron. 

[< ME. thou, thow, 
thu (in enclitic 
use attached to 
a preceding aux- 
iliary, tou, tow — 
artow, art thou, 
hastou, hast thou, 
etc.), < AB. thu 
{gen. thin, Aai. the, 
acc. thi, older and 
poet, thee, mstr. th^; pi. nom. gS (ye), gen. e&wer 
(your), dat. edw (you), acc. rdw, poet, edwte (you); 
oual. nom. gtt, goii. tneer, dat. tnc, acc. tnt, incit) 
ss 08. thu ss OFries. thu as MD. du (mod. D. uses 
the pi. gtj, as E.ye, for sing.) as ML(J. IjG. du sa 
OH(i. IWG. du, du, G. du = Icel. thu as Bw. Dan. 
du ss Goth, thu ssW.tiss Gael. Ir. iu =r OBulg. 
sa Buss, tut, etc., as L. fa s Or. ah, Doric as 
Skt. tram, thou, orig.Hva, one of the orig. Indo- 
Eur. personal pronouns (cf. /, he, thei, that, etc,). 
Hence thine, thu.] A personal )>ronoun of the 
second person, in the singular nuniber, nomina- 
tive case, the possesRive case lieiug thy or thine, 
and the objective thee: plural, yc or you, your, 
you. Bee thiue and you. 

Wei sone, bute thu flltte, 
with swerde ibc the snhittc. 

King Bom (E. E. T. B X P* M* 
Thi sonic with lynnc Is goostly slsyn, 

And CAou withoute lorewe thi synne trilix 

PotOieal Poemt, etc. (ed. Fumlvsll), p, 199. 
Thou ’rt fallen sgsin to tAv dissembling tmdx 

Beau, and FI., Phllastcr, tv. 2. 

”0 what dost thee want of me, wild boar,** said hx 
Jooiat Bwnter qf Bromtgrove (Child's Ballads, YIII. 144), 
I beg thee by the Filial Love 
Hue to thy Father. Congffw, Hymn to Vennx 
0 thoul bold leader of the Trojan banda 
And you, confed'ratc chiefs from foreign lands t 

Pope, Hiad, xti. 69. 

In ordinary English use the place of tAou has been taken 
^ you, which is properly plural, and takes a plural verb. 
Thou is now little need except archaically, In poetry, pro- 
vlnclally. In addreeelng the Deity, and by the Frlenda, 
who usually say not thou but tAee, putting a verb in the 
third person eingular with it: as, tAee le or is tAeef 

0 thou that beareet prayer, unto thee shall sU flesh oomx 

Fx Ixv. 2. 

The priest ssked me^ '* Why we said Thou and TAee to 
people? for he oonnted ns but fools and Idiots for speifc- 
Ingso.” I ssksd him Whether those that translated the 
scriptures, and made the grammar and accidence, wero 
fools and Idlotg, seeing they translated the scriptures eo, 
and made the grammar ao, Thou to onx and Vou to moro 
than one, and left it ao tone?*’ OeorgeJhm, Jonrnal, 1668. 

And if tAou marries a good unlH leave the land totAex 
Temyean, Northern Farmer, N. A 
Formerly It was used In general addreax end often boro 
epeefal sifnakiatto^ acoordlng to olroumatanoex aa notlM 

(a) equality, famllliri^, or Intlmaqy ; (5) eupericrlty on 
the part of Hie speaker; (e) contempt or aoom lor the pe^ 
son addraaaed (see thou, x). 

1 win befln at fAg he^ and tell whet tAen art by Inches, 
tAonthiutgof nohow:da,IAott/ iBAoh., X. end a, IL L 54. 

thim (THOU), 0. [< MS. thaum (m IobL thOa m 
8w, dm m ML. fmre: of. F. Moyer)i < ikpUt 
pron, Cf, Vumt.] 1. trsms. To fiaomB m 
tmplTitig (exe^ wlioii refoyflfig to 



of liha iwetida) fftmiliarity, wratb, 
•eom^ odatampt, ata. 

fiht wit om httrd to mach it to thou any in anirer. 

AwMta Chrtttal Gbtta (New Shale Soc ), p. l«8. 
Tuint him with the lloenee of ink : If thou t^*«e him 
•omo thrioi» it thall not be tmiu 8hak , T. N., iii. 2. 48. 

n. intraus. To use ihou^ thecy thy, and thnie 
in disoourse, as do the Friends. 
tll011f]l (VHd), eotf and ofio, TAlso wHtten 
briefly tho\ tho; < ME, Utoughy tkoughe, thogh, 
thogy titohy thoWf HwOy tho, timuhy iha^JhaUytJtdihy 
theSf ihety thety, theigh, etc., < AS. iheiih, fheh = 
OS. thdf^ sss OFries. thach as D. doch sa MLO. 
dock as OHO. ddhf do/t, MHO. dochyO. dock as 
iaal/tAd as Sw, dock as Dan. dog sa Qoth. thauhy 
though (the Goth, form indicating a formation 
< *tka, pronominal base of that, etc,, + -uh, an 
enclitic particle).] I.c<wy. 1. Notwithstanding 
that; in spite of the fact that; albeit; while: 
followed by a clause, usually indicative, either 
completely or elliptically expressed, and not- 
ing a recognized fact. 

Thog the isee ipac, frifftede he [Balaann nogt. 

Gei\$tU and Bxodut (K. £ T 8 X 1. 8078. 
Tkag Arther the hende kyng at herte hade wonder, 
He let no eemhlaant be eene. 

Skt Gaiwayne and the Green Kntghi (£. E. T 8.), 1 407 
This child, the hit were snng, wel hit understod, 

For aell child it loiie Mered ther he wole beo aod. 

Hfe i^g'homae Beket, p 8. (HaUiu>etl ) 
Ue’a young anil handsome, though he be my brother 

Beau and FL, Scornful Lady, iii 2. 
Her plani, though vast, were never visionary 

I^rescott, Ferd and Isa., U 16. 

2. Conceding or allowing that; however true 
it be that; even were it the case that ; even if: 
followed by a subjunctive clause noting a mere 
possibility or supposition. 

1 parfonmed the petmunce the preest meenioyned, 
And am fill soil for my syniiea and so I shal euerc 
W han 1 tlilnke ihere-on, IheigM I were a pope 

Am Plowman (B), v COO 
We . oharge uoght liis chatcryng, thoyh he cliide ouer 
DutruetMU of Troy (E E T 1. 1081 
Nay, take all, 

Though 'twere my exhibition to a ro>al 
For one whole year 

Fleleher, Spanish (’urate, I 1. 
What wonld it avail ns to have a hireling clergy, thnuoh 
never ao learned? MtUon, (hi Def. of Humb. Uerooiist. 

3. Hence, without concessive force, in tho case 
that; if: commonly used in tho expression as 
though. 

And sohalle be yonre Deffence in all adnersBito, 

As though that y were dayly in youro sight 

PtilUeeal Poeme, etc (ed FtirnivallX p. 40 
In the vine were three branches, and it was at though 
it budded. Ueit xl 10, 

O, how can Love’s eye be tnie, 

Ttiat is so vex'd with watching and with tears? 

No marvel, then, thmtgh I mistake my view 

Shak., Sonnets, cxlviii. 
The beauty of her flesh abash'd the boy, 

Aetho' it wore the beauty of her sonl 

Tennymm, Pelleas and Ettarre 

4. Nevertheless; however; still; but: followed 
by a clause restricting or modifying preceding 
statements. 

Leeherie . . . is on of the senen dyadlfohe sennes, tha,^ 
ther by xoroe hronches tbetne byotb na^t dyadlich xenne. 

AyeniMe qf inwyt (E. £. T 8 X P 
Glad eliull I be if I meet with no more such brunts ; 
though 1 fear we are not got lieyond all danger. 

Bunyan, Pilgrim s Progress, i 

Aatluragh. Seedef 8.— Though thatt.thongh. 

Though that my death were adjanct to my act, 

* By heaven, I would do It. SfuUc . K. John, iiL 8 67 
Whig MlOlIgh (elliptically for what though the fact or 
MW is iniatdoes that matter? what does it signify? 
need 1 (wt^ you, etc.) care about that? 

1 hoep bnt throe men, . . . but what though f yet I live 
like a poor gentleman bom. Shak., M. W. of W , 1. 1. 2S6. 
•flm AUhougk Though, etc. (Bee although.) While, 
Thmtgh. Bee whSle. 

XL witi» Notwithstanding this or that; how- 
over; for all that. 

Would Katharine had never teen him though / 

Shak., T of the 8., iii. 3. 26. 

F feith, Sneer, Ihmigk, I am afraid we were a little too 
eevete on Sir fVetfuL SAoHdan, The Critic, i. 1. 

ttlOOKll-Kllt (V»d'41), con/. [ME. though al 
ihgr tdy etc.; < though + all. Cf. although.} 
Although. 

I am but a ^nnple knave, 

I ««. of ‘/S W P. l*X. 

Kowe loke on me, my lorde don, 

ThofoU t put me noght in proa. 

York jPffwa P* 1^ 

UiraiUtMf (VHd'lM), ewtf. [ME. MaWm; < 
+ 4 mw m in MttiMf.] UevertheleMj 
eiaf )ww«m. 
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Tha^^o wouo la kueaduo], and rnwr wel wende to 
eenne dyadllob. AgonMU qfJtmgt (E. E. T. S X p. 6. 

thoiu^t^ ( thAt), n. [< ME. tltough f, thouh i, ihoh f, 
(AoxF, thugty ithogty < AB. gethdhf, also theahf, 
gctheahtszOB.githdhty f., thinking, belief, =s I). 
gedochtczaOJiiy, ^dahty MHO. daht, f., thought, 
OHG. gcddiit (of. OHG. anaddhty MHG. anddht, 
U. anaachty attention, devotion (=r Goth, an- 
dathahts, attention), G, Machty deliberation) 
=r Icel. thdtU, thdttr, thought, = Goth. Ihnhtus, 
thought (the aliove forms being more or less con- 
fused^) ; with formative -f or -fw, < AS. ihcncan 
(prot. th6hte)y etc,, think: see Oirnk^.} 1, The 
act or the product of thinking. Psychologically 
considered, thought has two elements— one a seiius uf 
phenomena of oonsciousneis during an interval of time In 
which there Is no noticeable interruption of the current 
of association by outward reactions (i>eriphera) sensotions 
and muscnlar efforts), the other a more or less definite 
acquisition to the stock of mental possoMiuns— namely, a 
notion which may rraeatedly present itself and be recog- 
nised as identical The former of these elements is the 
act of thinking as it appears to oonsoioitBuess; the latter 
is tho lasting effect produced upon the mind, likewise 
considered from the j^iint of view of consciousness, (a) 
In the most concrete sense, a single step In a process of 
thinking, a notion ; a reflection 

They are never alone," said I, **that are aeoompanied 
witli noble thoughts." Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, L 

Truth sliall nurse her. 

Holy and liMvenly thoughts still counsel her. 

Shak., Hen. VIU , v. 6. 80. 
Borne to Conceit alone their taste confine, 

And glittering thoughts struck out at every line 

Pope, Essay on Criticism, L S0(X 
To me the meanest flowet that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears. 

Wordsworth, Ode, Immortality. 
(b) Tho condition or state of a person during such mentid 
action. 

Horn sat upon the grunde, 

In thu^te he was ibunde 

King thorn (E B. T. 8 ), p 82. 

Sir Bedivero . . paced beside the mere, 
Counting the dewy pebbles, fix’d in thought 

TViini/son, Morto d’Arthur 
(r) A synonym of eognUum in the oomnion threefold divi- 
sion of modes of consohmsness from tho fact that thtntghi, 
as alMive described embraces every cognitive process ex- 
cept sensation, which is a iiuHle of const, iniisness more al- 
lied to volition thkii to other kinds of cognition. 

Feeling, thought, and action are to a certain extent op- 
posed or mutually exclusive states of mind 

J. Sully, Outlines of Psycho) , p. 657. 
(d) Tho objective element of the intellectual product. 

Thought always proceeds from the less to the more de- 
terminate, and, in doing so, it cannot deti^rmine any object 
positively without determining It negatively, or determine 
It negatively without determining it positively 

E Cmrd, ) hilos. of Kant, p. 818. 

Thought is, in every case, the cognition of an object, 
which really, actually existentially out of thought, is ideal- 
ly, intellwtiuUly, iiiteUigibly within it, and Justlvecauso 
within In the latter sense, is it Anuwn as actually without 
in the former. Mmd, No, 36, July, 1884. 

(«) A jiiUginent or mental proposition, in which form the 
c’oiicept always appears. 

Thought proper, as distinguished from other facts of con- 
sciousness. may be adequately desciilHMl as the act of know- 
ing or Judging things by means of concepts 

Dean Hansel, Prolegomena to Logic, p 22. 
(/) An argument, inference, or process of reasoning, by 
which process the ooiicept Is always produced 

Without entering upon tho speculations of the Nominal- 
ists and the Realists, we must admit that, in the process 
of ratiocination, promrly called thougM, the mind acts 
only by words. 0. P. Marsh, LecU. on Eng. Lang , t 

(g) A concept, considered as something which, nnder the 
influence of experience and mental action, has a develop- 
ment of its own, more or less Independent of Individual 
caprices, and that (l) in the life of an individnal, and (2) 
in lilator) as, the gradual development of Greek IhoughL 

(h) TTie subjective element oi intellectual activity , think 
Ing. 

By the word thought 1 nnderstond all that which so takes 
place in ns that we of ourselves are Immediately oontoious 
of it Descartes, Wn. of 1‘hUos. (tr by VeltchX i. 1 0. 
(<) The understanding , intellect 


For our instruction, to impart 
Things above earthly thought MilUm, P. L., vli 82. 
What never was seen or heard of may yet be conceived , 
nor is anything beyond the pwer of thought except what 
imtdies an absolute oontradletion 

Home, Inquiry ooiioeriiing Human rnderstanding, iL 

2. An intention; a de8i#rii; a purpose; also, a 
lialf-formed determination or expectation with 
reference to future action : with of : as, I have 
some Diought of Koing to Europe. 

They have not only thmrghts qf repentance, but general 
purposes of doing tho acts of it at one time or other 

ShUingfteet, Sermons, II iii. 
Tho snn was very low when we came to this place, and 
we had some thougfd* qf staying there all night , but the 

people gave us no great enoouragement ^ 

Poeooke, Descriptmii of the East, II i. lOA 
8. pi. A particular frame of mind; a mood or 
temper. 

I would not there reside^ 

To put my lather III impatient tAougW# 

By being in his eye, ^ak., Gthellix !• K MS, 


tbonghtftil 

It glads me 
To find your thoughts so even 

B Jonson, ("atiliiie, iii 1, 

4t. Doubt; perplexity. 

Whan the lordas vndirslod that kynge Arthur wan gon 
and lefte his londe, than thei hadd«' gictc thouijhi where 
fore it myght be , hat no wise cowde t hei tlevisc tho cause 
Merlin (L E T. 8 x li 176 
5 Caro; trouble; anxiety; griet. 

Tin re is another thynge 

With h cause is of my doth for sorwo and thtughi 

Chaucer, 'iioilus, 1 .',70. 
In this thought and this anguyssli whs the mnydeii by 
the conimiMJti of Merlin. Jfer{tn(E R T H ), ill 008 
Take no thought (be not anxious, R V j foi your life, 
what ye shall eat, or what ye shall drink. Mat. vl 26. 

Gonnih's was done to death by Oasca . Boto died of 
thought ill Horlda, and oiulll warn eate vp tho rest in 
Foiu Purehas, Pllgifmagtx P> 871 

6. A slight degree ; a fraction ; a trifle ; a little ; 
used m the adverbial phrase a thought: as, a 
thought too small. 

Here be they arc every way as fair as she, and a thought 
fairer, I trow. B Jonson, Cynthia’s Keveli^ iv 1. 

Though I now totter, yet 1 think 1 am a thought better. 

Sw^t, Letter, Aug. 12, 1727 
Bemental law of thought. Bee elemental 
thought. See free — ObjeotlVO thought. Bee ol^ 
tins reason, under ohjeetive - Second thoughts, matitrer 
or calmer reflection , after consideration as, on seeotid 
thoughts, I wiU not speak of it 

Is it BO trne that seanuJ thoughts are iiost? 

Not first, and third, which ore a ri]>er first? 

Tennyson, Sea Dreams. 
Hpon or with a thoiudlt, wlUi the speed oi thought , 
In a twinkling ; immediately 

The fit is momentaiy , upon a thought 

He will again be well. Shak , Maciietli, ill 4 55. 

I will be here again, even unth a thought 

Shak ,J C,v 8 19. 
What la my thon^t like? a game in which one or 
more of the players tnlnk of a certain object, and the rest, 
tbrongh questions as to what that thought or object is 
lik^ tty to gnesa IL^Byn. 1. (a) Peeling, etc. (see senti- 
ment); imaipnation, auppositkni 
thought^ (thAt). Preterit and pant participle 
ot'thtnkK 

thought^ (thAt). Preterit of think^. 
thought^ (thAt), n. [Also thotrt: dial, form of 
thofn ; in part, a coiTuption of thicarO .] A row- 
er’s seat; a thwart. [Prov. Eng.] 

The thoughts, the seats of rowers in a boat 

Diet ap. Moor. (MaUtwett, under thowts.) 

tboughted (thA'ted), a. [< thought^ + 
Having thoughts : usod chiefly in composition 
with a qualifying word. 

Jjow-thotqthted care. MUton, Comns, 1. S 

Those whom passion hath not blinded, 
Subtle-fAougrAtsa, myriad-minded. 

Tennyson, Ode to Memory. 
Shallow-tAougAte^. and cold-hearted 

H. Spencer, Universal Progress, p. 102. 

tbOHghtent (thA'tn). An old preterit plural 
(and irregular past participle) of fhinki. 

Be yon thoughten 
That I came with no ill intent 

Shak., Pericles, Iv. 0. 116. 
thonght-executillg (thAt'ek^s('‘-ku-ting), a. 
Effective with the swiftness of thought. Com- 
pare upon a thought, under thought^. 

You sulphurous and thought eaceeutinq fires, 
VauntMxmriers to oak-cleav'iiig thanderbolts t 

Shak., Lear, ill. 2. 4. 

thOTlglltftll (tliAt'ful), a. [< ME. thoughtful, 
thohtful, thogtful; < thought'll + 1. Occu- 

pied with thought; enpiged in or disposed to 
reflection; contemplative; meditative. 

On these ho mus'd within his thoughtfid mind 

Dryden, .£neid, vil. 847. 
No cironmstanoe is more characteristic an educated 
and thoughtful man than that he is ready, from time to 
time, to review his moral jndgementa. 

Fouler, ShaftoMury and Hutcheson, p. 91 

2. Characterized by or roanifestinp; thought; 
pertaining to thought ; coneemed with or dedi- 
cated to thought. 

War, horrid war, your thoughtful walks invades, 

And steel now glitters in the Muses’ shades. 

Pope, Choruses to Tragedy of Brutus, i. 7. 
Much in vain, my sealous mind 
Would to learned Wisdom’s throne 
Dedicate each thoughtful hour. 

AAvnsirfr, Odes, ii 0. 
Bis coloring (in so far se one can judge of it by repro* 
ductiem) is pleasing if not perceptibly thoughtfuL 

ThsSation,Xl\n. 466. 

3. Mindful, as to somethix:^ sjiecifled ; heed- 
ful ; careful : followed by of or an infinitive. 

Fbr this they have been thoughtful to invest 
Their sons wttli sits snd martial exerulaea 

NAaA,2Ueii IV., iv. 5. 73. 


Not qf my own. «/. Cfder, f 364 

4. Showing regard or consideration for others ; 
benevolent; oousiderate; kindly. 



▲ad oh) What taiitoOM had Aio to bo to aiifMbtlttlta 4 
to tty aad thwart fh^ln Ilia wlih of oiooniaf 

thorn thio«ih tho atiwoli of tho iwapL riotcaiatownT 

5 . Full of oaro ; anxious ; troubled. 

O hotto, plongyd in dyatroa. 

hydgtiUt Life of OarLa^. (0oppt.) 
▲roond her erowd dlatrait and doubt and fear. 

And foreaight and tormenting oare. 


wMm> 

witbot^imotlsolTiiU VliefymJdiMtiralImM 
bat tea boon aiado to diM at^poiiSAfil^ 
rapwa m t ^ po««iter>»irt% AmaileMi f^wotfoi^m 


«iyBL 1 . BefleotiTe, penalre, atndioaa ConaldontOt 
regardful. 

tll 01 lghtftlll 7 (thht'fdl-i), adv. In a thought- 
ful or considerate manner; with thought or 
solicitude. 

tiiailglltftltoeaB (thAt^fUl-nes), n. The state of 
Itelng tho^htful; meditation; eerious atten- 
tiou; eonsiderateness ; solicitude. 

tllOi^tlass (thAt'les), o. [< thatMhil -f -less,] 

1 . Devoid of or lacking capacity for thought. 

Jut M a bJookhead mba hla drall, 

And thauka hia atara he wu not born a IboL 

Jhqw, BplL to Bowe'a Jane Bbora^ L 7 . 

A fair average human akuU, which might have bdonged 
to a phQuaopher, or might have oontained the thomghMm 
hraiu of a savage. Awdap, Haa*a Ilaoe in Nature, p. ISL 

2 . Unthinking; heedless; careless; giddy. 

He waa llvahr, witty, good-nator^d, and a plaaaani corn- 

panion, bat kue^ Itenpltfleii; and Impmdeni to the laet 
dagree. FrankHnt Antoblog., p ISS. 

They oijole with gold 

And promtaee of fame the ikonigliiim yonth. 

(^een Jfeb, Iv. 

That Uoagktfiat aenae of joy bearflderlng 

That kiaae^onthfal hearu amidst of apnng. 

WHUtm Jrorri^ Earthly Faradiae, X. SOS. 
»iyB. % B^MtdUn, Jt»mUi, eto. (see ntgNffnify regard- 
laaa Inattentive inoonddemtc, unmlndfiu, Blghty« hare* 

tlUNI^tleiBlF (thAt'les-li), adv. In a thought- 
lessi incon^erate, or careless manner; wb- 
out thought. 

In reatleaa hnrriea they live. Qtrrik, 

tlimi|^tl 68 niM 8 (thdt'les-nes), «. The state of 
being thoughtless, heedless, or inconsiderate. 

What le called abeenee ia a ikatugtdUmmt and want of 
attention about what ie doing. Ohult^rfMd. 

thmigllt-rauler <th 4 t'r€^d 6 r), a. A mlnd- 
rea^r. 

We are all convineed that when miatakea are made the 
fault raata, for the moat part^ with the thiokera, rather 
than with the ftenyM^reodm 

JVoa Am. Fiiyek JtiiaarwA L 48. 

ihoilglltBick (thdt'sik), a. [< thought + Mt.] 
Sick from thinking. 

Heaven's face doth glow ; 


la 4 . 51 . 

(thdt'sum), a. [< thought + 
•some.] Thoughtful. Diet, 

|]UW|^n 0 OIII«IIMa(thAt^ 8 am-ne 8 ),fi. Thou^^t- 
fnlness. Ji. /btf/ox, Bulk and Mvedge of the 
World. {Enege. Diet,) 

thmufht-tnuisfgr (thdt'trhns'f^r), n. Same as 
Udepathg, Fop.8ei,Mo,,XXXY.7(A, [Recent.] 
IlmghiPWaiiBtegilOe (tbdt^trAna'f^-ens)} n. 
Same as telepathy, [Be^t.] 
Iboagllt-truigfgreTO (thit'trims-f$-ren^- 
shbi), a. Of the nature of or pertaining to 
thoi^t-transference: telepathic. Proe, 8oe, 
Peyeh, Besearehf XVIl. 461 , [Recent.] 
tluiofllt-WEWS (thdt Viv), n, A supposed un- 
dul^oo of a hypothetical medium of thought- 
transference, assumed to aecount for the phe- 
nomena of telepathy. [Recent.] 

^RlQillg (thd'ns), n, [I^. (J. IL Gray), also 
TAm, < Gr. Btioe, 6 ^, a kind of wild dog: see 
thodid,] 1 . A genus of canines, or a section 
of Conte, combining some charactera of foxes 


jiM of 6ome 

dn^edtetoiithabsck. Anont 

them src T mikiiithe wild dog of Egypt: T. vmit y utm, 
tha Nubian thou jTTiMaomafotr the bSack-bf^ or Oape 
iukal; T, mntgemet^ tha tenagia thou or laokal: eto. 
Bee alio out under BmM. 

2. [I c.] A Jackal of this genus: as, the Sene- 
gal ihguB. 

tixmaaad (thou'sand), o. and n. [< ME. tAoa- 
eand, thoueend, thueend, < A& thueend m 08. 
^tuaund-ig ae OFries. thtieend, duaent m D. dut- 
eend n OLG. thuatnt, MliG. duaent, lJ3t, duaend 
a OHG. thUaunt, dUaunt, Htaani, MHG. tuaeni, 
tuaunt, G. tauaend ss Icel. tMaund (also fhte- 
hund, thUahundradh, conformed to hund, tem- 
dradh, hundred) a Sw. tuaen a Dan. tuaende a 
Goth, thuaundi, thousand. Though all numerals 
up to 100 belong in common to aU the Indo-Eur. 
Ifmguf^es, this word for thouaand is found only 
in the Teut. and Slav, languages: a OBulg. ^- 
aanahta a Serv. Hauea a Pol. tyaiae a Russ. 
atacha a OPmss. tOaimUma (pi. ace.) a Litn. 
tukataniia a Lett, takaitdta, etc. Possibly the 
Slavs borrowed the word in prehistoric times 
from the Teut.] 1. a. Numbering ten hun- 
dred; hence, of an indefinitely large number. 

Themperour hire throll thonked msiw theutand lithe. 

WOUem^Pahma^ S. T. 8.), L 5154. 

ThetOry 

Which mode me lode e tMeusaud wnyi 
In huh, and trei^ and ilur. 

Wordiworth, To the Cnokoo. 

XL H* 1. The number ten hundred, or ten 
times ten times ten ; hence, indefinitely, a great 
number. Like Mmdmdi taSUion, eto., theumnd tekee n 

J ilural termiutloo when not preceded by n numeral ad- 
eotive. 

Thor com . . . xl*" {peoplel, what on hone hakke and 
on foie, with-onte hem that were in the town, whereof 
ther were vj"^ : but the atory aelth that in tho dayea fyve 
hundred wu deped a thoutands, 

Mari{n(L B. T. S.X U. »». 

A tJunuand ihall fall at thy tide, and ten theuaand at 
thy right hand. Pa xci. 7. 

How many tjilouMfidl* pronounce boldly on the affainof 
the publlo whom Qfod nor men never qnalifled for inch 
Judgment 1 WatU. 

2. A symbol representing the number ten hun- 
dred, as M, 1,000. — 8. In hriek-making, a quan- 
tity of clay sufficient for making a thousand 
bricks. C. T, Davis, Bricks and Tiles, p. 104. 
—One of or in a an exception to the general 

mle : a rare eiample or inatanca 

Now the glan waaoneqf atteneeind. It would preaent 
a man, one way, with hia own fentorea exactly , and tom 
it bnt another way, and it would ahow ... the Prince of 
pngrlma hhnaeU. Bwigan, Pilgrim’a Progreaa, U. 





in; taiqr. {SourtUi,} 

Ah old spelling of 

Sbriiimtt(tbT4'sh^ha,a^^ l<h,tnimdn9, 
ThraoiaiL Ihrae^ Thrace, < Gr. Opfutos, Ionic 
Bpiiaoc, Thracian, < Bpieu, Ionic Bpimt 
tiurace, < Ionic a Thracum.] 

I. a. Of or pertaining to ^race, a regioti in 
southeastelm Europe (formerly a Boman^prov- 
ince), included between the Balkmc ana the 
iEgean and Black Seas. 

The riot of the tipay Baeihaaali, 

Tearing the Thraetan elnger in their mge. 

ahak„ M. N. !>., V. L la 

n. n. An inhabitant or a native of Thrace, 
ihraolct (thrak), e. t [Appar. < ME. Uhraikken, 
ihruei6hen, < AS. thryeean (m OHG. drueehen, 
MHG. drudfen, drUehan, G. daikiken, etc.), preM, 
oppress.] To load or burden. 

Oartainly we ehall one day find that the atmlt gste la 
too narrow for any man to come bnftUog in, ihaeePd with 
great poaaeeatona and greater oomwtla^ 

SouahT^mona, XL vt 
tliruggott e. f. Apparently an error for ahragge 
(see ahrag), « 

Fell, or outte downe, or to tkrma, Buooido. 

Hnioat, Ahecedsriam ( 155 SX (Niiraa.) 

thralt. n. An old spelling of thraU, 
thraldom (thrhl'dum), s. 'jAlso ihraUdom, and 
formerly thnUdofne; s ME! ihraldam (ts Icel. 
Ihrmlddmr m Sw. trdldom m Dan. fraMam)*. 
< ihrail + -dom.l The state or character of 
being a thrall; bondage, literal or figurative; 
servitude. 

Every bate affection 

Ke^ him [man] In alavlah tfhpaldcma A anhieotkm. 

~ f* WMiOa (B. E. T. B.), p. 98 


‘* 8 aoh aa are led 
of Ood," and not au< 



J -4 , 

tw egal TkoMi iTkms wx ayn lmu ft). 


aand + deal^, Ct,ha(fendeal, third-’ 
endeal,^ A thousand times. 

For in good feytbe tiila leveth wdle, 
Hy wlUe waa bettve a tkouatmdadU, 
Chmr, MB. Boo. Antio. 1 S 4 , t 48 . 

[(fiSIfflMif ) 

thooBandfold (thou^saud-fdld), 
a, [< ME. ihuaendfM, Vtuaendfeld 
(s D. duigendwmaaK G. fauaen^dU 
Ugss Sw. tuaefrfdldt m Dan. tuaend- 
^ld);<1houadndd'’fdld,2 Athou- 
sand times as much. 

thoiuaild-lCiB(thoa's;|md-le«), tt. 
Any member of the class Muna* 
poaa, particularly one of the chilo- 
podoraerj amilleped. Theeommmt 
honaetiold Cemeaim (or Smdigm) fera^ 
ia apedUoally ao ealled In tome parts of 
the United Btatea. See alio onte nnder 
mEL^wd; 

thooiaildth (thou^au^), a. and 
n. [Not fotlnd in ME. (xr AS.; < 
ihotuand 4 * 1,0,1, Last in 

order of a series of a tbousaxid: 
next after the nine hundred ana 
ninety-ninth : an ordinal muneraL 
*— 2 . Constituting one of a thou- 
sand equal parts into whiiffi any- 
th^ is diviW 
nr n, Gue of a thousaiid equal 
parts into which anythii^ is di- 
vided. 

ilunihi,v. f. [ME. (an Dan. 
dnttey, < ihoUf print, 0, yeel] 
To thou, 

Theniyna, or eeyn Ihow to s msitn 
j rwrVifP. ten. 


XVmat'l 

i, they are the aona 

aa live in thrtUdam nnto men. 

Uookar, Eoolea. Polity, lit a 

thralhoodt (thril'hOd), ti. [ME. thralhod, thrat- 
Itede; < thrall + -hood.] Thraldom. 

Thanne la mi thrtdhad^ 

Xwent In to knlsthod. 

Siag Horn (B B. T. 8 «X P> X 8 * 

thrall (thrtl), n. and a, [< ME. thral, thraUe, 
threl, threlle (pi. thraUea, thralea,threUea, threlea), 

< late AS. thrSl (pi. thrBlaa), < Icel. thrsHl m 
Sw. trdl as Dan. trtel, a thrall, prob. sa OHG. 
dregil, drigil, trigH, trikil, a serf, tbrall ; Teut. 
form ^thragtla (contracted in Scand.), j^rbaps 
orig. < a runner,' hence an attendant, servant; < 
AS. threegian (ss Goth, thragfan), run, < thrag, 
ihrah, a running, course; of. Qt, Tpoglhoff a 
small bird said to be attendant on the croc- 
odile, < rpdxpQ, a running, < rpixvtv, run (see 
troehil, troehua, etc.). The notion that tkraU 
is connected with thr%U\ as if meaning orig. 
^thrilled'— i. e. *one whose ears have been 
thrilled or drilled in token oT senritude’—ls 
ridioulons in theory and erroneous in fact. 
The AS. thrSl, thrall, cannot be deHved from 
%rshaA,%rUan.thirl( 8 ee tterU, fhram,and If 
it were so deriveo, it could not mean ^ thrilled,' 
or ^ a thrilled man.n X, a. 1 . A slave ; a serf; 
a bondman; a captive. 

And M tht fotts thstin Mrtuigo 
For muinhi loalo wsi msds s i tesWa 

HymmtoYliryIn, eto. (B. B. T. 4 tX p. t* 
Ih s dangoon dospo hiigo nomhoni Isy 
Of osytlvo wTotoliod IhrsIXi, tast Md 

djpwiWi F. C|.f L V* wfc 
Tbosetusl fltvo, tte ihreU, thotheow, ii Pnmd miy. 

yBrttsitt). TheoltMtofCriiiodimdiwoniM 
‘ rttskoainwMrseo^ilsvwyss 
the froomsn who to guilty si 


•MW). 


in two ... 

s Ughtor _ 

ooruan ortoMS to dsgradod to tte itsto of Otvsiy by ssa- 
tonosoflsw. Xu mtr ssii tte MTvlto oohdittoa of tte 
psiwBt to lalmrttod ty hto shildren. 

m7a, Pmmmi, Bneyo. Brit, VHt 174. 
Tte flM to piriob iiugr te tote In 10 ^ 

^ fannifton, Oar^snd Xgiiitla 

2. One who is a slave to some desire, inpe^ 
Ute, spell, or dtbmr Infiittenoe; one who ft In 
moral Bondage. 

MMaii Msitesa, nb a xa 
S, TbnkUtonk Utontt w tonWwt 

■I»T«tyt nwMllwi. 



[Prov. 


■ too; . . . 

« ''Ia Bollo Dnat mum Morol 

mhthio in tlMt/** 

KtnUt IM B4Ilo Dome lani Karol. 

4. AfheUorstaiid: astandforbimlfl. 

1!||«.3 

Tilo diiiy IftmOt X might Im' wrote my nime on 'em, 
wlioii I dome downitdM Mter my Ulneie. 

GMrg$ jlMoC, Adam Bede, tL (Doviet.) 

n« a* !• Snslaved; bond; rabjogatod, 

9b«r Ulmrle loeta ther oootre guide tAiioV 
With thet fen geent huge and oomeroua 
Horrible^ my ghty, alnmg, and orgulotu. 

i^Vi*«r(e»oy(B.%T.&X 1.4005. 
So thelMitUitiiieiL the better to keep the Jews tArottand 
in snbjeotlon. ntteriy bereaved them of aU manner weapon 
god artillery, and m them naked. 

iBSp. J^MMl,Woriu»U 678. 
9. Figuratively, subject; enthralled. 

Olspoaeth ay yome hertea to wlthstonde 

The feend that yow wotde make thirale and bonde. 

CMetueer, Frlar'a Tale, 1. 868. 
He oometfa not of gentle blood 
That Co his ooyne ie thrall. 

• Ba6eeeJ9oolr(B.E.T. B.),p. 108. 
We govern nature in options, but we are thraU unto 
... -- wkwaiaeol” 


6005 


ttOMd 

^ a. [< thratoh, «.] The 
^lent resniration of one in ^ 



her In neceeelty. Baoon, >raite of ^owledge (edri^X 
[Obsolete or archaic in both uses.] 

(thrftl), r. f. [< ME. thrallen; < thrall^ n.] 
1. To deprive of liberty; enslave. 


My hnaband'a brother had my aon 
ThfoU d In hta oaatle, and hath etarved him dead. 

Tennymm, Qareth and Lynette. 

0. Figuratively, to put in subjection to some 
power or influence ; enthrall. 

I/>ve, which that ao loone kan 
The freedom of youre hertea to him throlie 

Ckaueer, Trollui, i. 885. 
Not all thy manaolea 

Could fetter eo my heelec, aa this one word 
Hath thf<iiFd my heM*t 

Woman Killed with Kindneu. 

tlirallmr (thr&af^r). 11. [< thrall + ^i.] One 
who thralls, ^imsye, Dtct 
thrallesft (thrA'les), n. [ME., < thrall + 

A bondwoman. [Bare.] 

There fin Bgypt] thaw ehaltbe eold to thin enemyes, Into 
thrallia and throMwis. l^yetif, Dent xxvltL 68. 

thnaifttl(thrAl'fdl),a. 
thralled; slavish 


[< thrall + -/Ml.] En- 


Also the Lord aooepted lob, and staid 
Hla Thrail-fiOl BUte. 

^^eester, Job Triumphant, Iv. 

thnaft (thraug), ft. A Scotch (and Middle 
English) form of throng^. 


Mll)t iM»«rwk«rJ AUndaftihnMtlcortlinuh; thntdi (tbrndi), 

United Btatm, a tbnudi- piened and vtoie.. 
lmUMoffhegenaBJ9raf])M'k,ii<)ftiu,o(wbich agoniea of death. [Boot^oh.] 

Uiern m au merou, epeoles, related to (be tJiniTa, thnav* (thrtv, thrtv), «. [< ME. 

mocjung-bir^ Md less nearly to the birds com- thrave, threvey thfofe^ < loel. ikrefi rs Dan. trace 
momy muM thrushes. The ly^known, and the = 8w. dial, trace, a number of sheaves (cf. Sw. 

maniple), < Icel. thrifa, grasp. Cf . Icel. ihrrff a 
loft where com is stored.] 1 . A sheaf ; a hand- 
ful, 

fEntcr Bamlolo with Servants, with rushes 1 
<'ome, strew this room afresh ; . . . lay nie em thue, 

In nne, smooth f/irraMi, look you, sir, thus In threavm. 

Chapman, Oentlemaii Usher, IL 1. 
His belt was made of myrtle leavec 
Plaited in small curious lArsavst. 

SirJ. MenrUt (Atbti'9 Bng Oamw, L 18X 

Specifically 2. Twenty-four sheaves of grain 
set up in the field, forming two stooks, or shoeks 
of twelve sheaves each, 

Ac I have thouxtes a thrive of this thre piles, 

In what wode thei woxen and where that thei growed. 

iVr< Plowman (BX xvL BK 
I doubt na, whyles but thou may thieve; 

What then? poor benstJc thou mann live t 
A dalmen loker in a ikraw 
*8 a ama’ request Burm, To a KoMt. 

8. The number of two dozen ; hence, an indefl* 
nite number; a considerable number. 

He lenda forth thravm of ballads to the sale. 

Jtp J/oU, Satires, IV. vi 65. 
His iolly friends, who hither come 
In tkrta/m to frolic with him, and make cheer. 

• B, Jomon, Sad Shepherd, i. 8. 

[Obsolete or dialectal in all usesj 
rBW^ (thrd),* V. [A Sc. (and ME.) form of 
tkrovi>^»'] I. trans, 1. To twist; hence, to 
wrench; wrest; distort. 

Ye 11 throw my head aff my haase>bane^ 

And throw me In the sea 

Ymmg JUd^n (Child’s ballads, lit 16X 
He if bowed in the back. 

He *s thrawm in the knee. 

Lord Satton and Awhanaehw (Child’s Ballads^ II. I6f|V 

2. To cross; thwart; frustrate. 

When Shdbume meek held up hit cheek, 
Conform to gospel law, man, 

Saint Stmhena boys, wi* Jarring noises 
They did his meesures throw, man. 

Bum*, She American Wkr. 

n, intrans, 1. To twist or writhe, as in 
agony; wriggle; squirm. 

And at the dead hoar o' the night, 

The corpse began to tAmie. 

Young (Child s Ballad^ It 9Uh 
The empty boat tkrawod t’ the wind, 

Against the postern tied. 

BO. RoUku, Stratton Water. 

To cast; warp, — 3. To be perverse or ob- 


Bniwn Thraiher (Harfwhynckus 

called oanOiu modetno-Urd from its color and shape and 
power of mimicry, in which latter respect it apiuroaobee 

the true mocker, Mimm ; 

heard only from the male ^ 

land, rich, skilfully modulatecL and 

bird is very commem in shrubbeiy and undergrowth, ea> 
peolally southward. It is bright rufous abovc^ nearly 
uniform ; below whitish shaded with imle flaxen*hrowfi or 
cinnamon, and heavily marked with onains of daik<farown 
streaks, the throat Immacnlate, with a necklace of oval 


iiandeoau, Travels, p 8. t2xrftW//th^),* v, 


14, as the tali la long and the wings are idic^ 

in a bush, occasionally on the ground, a bulky nest of 
" * * .... . .. ifjj^four 

)ckled with 

tch loim 

but darker.colored thrashe: ^ 

In New Mexico^ Arisona, and California there are ceveral 


others shov^ gi^ variation in the length and eurva- 
ture of the bill, and quite different in eulor from the com 
men thrasher. Such are the cnrve-billed, H. enrigresliis; 
the bow-biUed, H e. palmeri; the Arisona, H. hondiret; 
the St Lucas, H. einereui of Lower CsHfomia, the Call* 



Head of Califoroia T! 


a ir KHarforkynchMi 
natural sue 


redivivM»\ 


fomia, H. rtdMvut: the Yuma, H ItconUi, and the crls* 
sal, H. erlMolu— all found over the Mexican border. 

She sings round after dark, like a thrariher. 

S Judd, Margaret, L 6. 


2 , 


of tbnuh of. pluDibMui color with black MtiMtuidnd thlSW^ (thrS), fi. [A Be. form of fAroipi.3 A 

twist; B wrench. 


plumbeous 

feet — SSfC thrMbAr. See tage thrasher, and cut undw 
Orsoicoptw. 


thni^^ (thrang), a. and adv, [A Scotch (and 

MEOiorm of wrofiff®.] Crowded; muchoecu- th r aAbA r-urb al aT ScoIhresA- 

pled; busy; iutimate; thick. cr-sharA', etc. 

Twa doga that were na (dmng at bame tlirajdiYng thraghixig-fioor, etc. See thresh- 

forgather'd anoe upon a time. Burm, TwaDogs. 

It will be hard fcr you to fill her nlaccL eepeoii^y on sic thraBhle. n. See threshcl. 

a throng d^ as this. ^oU, Old Moiwty, Iv. (tbr^son'i-kal), a. [< Thratio{n-\ one by the head 

(thr&'nit), n. [*= F. Mramte. < Gr. the name of a^aj ^ 

dporirgf, a rower of the topmost bench (in a ^^Eunuohus,” < Gr. 


trireme), < 6baw>r, bench, framework, esp. the 
topmost of tne three tiers of benches in a tri- 
reme.] In Or, oBtiq,, one of the rowers on the 
uppemoet tier in a trireme. Compare eeugtte 
ana ihtUatMie* 

UttMltte (tIttf-Dit'lk), a. [< tkratuie + .(«.] 
O^OT jyrtolniiig to « tbimnito. Unejie. Brit., 

djiiL ma m (tr<^. Tho oonwen. 


/Ud forikMt.] Nmtl. 

to 14^ fagtffti about, same 9dtfrap, 2* 

tlli ^Wism daaiigeA that ItM for some time b^ preteri^f 


In Borrowstoanness be resides with disgrace^ 

Till his neck stand in need of a throw 

BatOe qf Shsriff-Muxr ((Tilld’s BaUads, VIX. lOIX 
To rin after roullxie, do’fl be wi* me if I do not give year 
oraig a Mnne. Soott, Waverley, mitt. 

Heada and tbrawa, lying side by aide, the feet cf lha 

„ one by the head of the other. 

soldier in Terence^s thraw*^ (thrd), n. and r, A Scotch form of 
. V... Wwf, bold, spirited; see tfroipa for thrcwi.-lnthaftoi^thfaw.lnthede^ 

glorious. Ba<?<Mi,— 2. Proceeding ^m or ex- nor cold, fi&l, Guy Mannerlng, xxviL 
hibiting ostentation; ostentatious; boasting, thnw^, n. A Scotch form of throw^. 

There was never anything so sudden but the figbt^i^o thnWI^ thlBWart (thriLV^ -wttrt), €U 

[Appar. C lAroiri + -ara (mixed with /faii»«f4 
/reward (f)),] Cross-grained; perverse; stub* 
bom; tough; also, reluctant. [Scotch.] 

I have kend the Law this mony a year, and mony a 
throwart Job 1 hae bad wl* her first and last 

(Sbott, Heart of Mid’Lothlan, xitt. 


rama and Ciesar’e thrtuomeal brag of "I cama saw, and 
As you Like it, v. 8. 84. 


Who in London hath not heard of his [Greene’s] dlsiolnie 
andlioentionsUvingT his . . vain-triorioasaadThrMen- 
teol braving? O aorvoy, Four Letters. 

tbraiOXliaally (thr^son'i-kal-i), adv. In a thra- 
sonical manner; bosstingly. 


MCorCd kg riMiM 





at Grapple. 

». lAw. 
ak rtw*® for nwfci.] A 

(Haotok.] 


If * w— thraw-C5rook(thrfi'krekk),a. Seefhrow-orool:,!. 

thrayn (th^n), DA fom of 
cf. thrau>^,2 Twists; wrenched; distort- 
ed: sprained : as, a thrown stick ; a thrown foot. 
—2. tbross-grained; perverse; contrary or con- 
tradictory. 

**Of what are you made?” waa the answer unl- 

formW given. Wullye never learn tony dust, ycttr w wii 
leevn?’^ Dr, J, Brown, MaiJorie J“ 


roun^ (thras-i-ft'e-tus), n. [NL. (Co^s, 

gpsilMir, KelMiii,llL, an. 1796. 1884), after earlier ThraeaeioeiO. B. Gr^, 1887), 


ThroMetus (G. B. Gray, 1844); < Gr. (^0t>r, bold, 

+ Aerdf, an eagle.] A genus of Faloonidte^ or di- 
urnal birds of including the great crested 

eMleophaiwof ^n(iAmeri^K*j»w^^^ ihmd (thred), h. [EmIv mod. E. also Omif 
oithe largMt and most poweixul of its tribe, also Ihreed, whence, ^thmortonedvqwe]^,fhr0l; 


SeeftrsiM* 



(Ckild't Ballads, ntlBTX 


See cat under Barpgia, 
thratch (tbrachj, I 
form of thraek,. 


IMho 
h WHBdiflBf 61 


#rgfh^;nm. 


[Perhaps an assibilated. 

To gasp convulsively, as one 

in the agonies of deatn* [Scotch.] 

IflbutgiipycsibytheooUar. 


< ME. thread, tkred,'threde,< AB, ihrMdoaOJhim. 
tkrSd m MD. droed, D. draod » OHG. ICHQ- 
drff, G. draht, thread, wire, n Icel. thrMr m 
Sw. frM » Pan. troad m Goth, ^thrfths (not 1 


timtd 

twifted of » flbmni fubatanoe, m eot- 

ton» flax, sUlc, or wool, spun out to coniidaniblo 
Xn a ipwiac MOM, UiTeMl U aoompovtid «ord 
eoniwtliig of two or more jramt flnnly auitod togetlior hjr 
twifdiig. llie twUUng togetbor of the different etrendii 
or yarne to form a thread it effected by a thread^fremeb or 




AMM**! OCtfti tlte Xt XMi 
Bo began to fhiwMI 

AH oonitaand paaei^iea, wbeeo tHeoee deadr 
Bowed by hie whliqporlag footaUpa, mtirarar'd feint 
Xmt9t Bodymlon, It 
Snoh U?ed not In the peat atone, 

Bttt lAread to4ay the nnheedlag ahreet 

IamM, AH-Sainta 

4. To form a spiral projeotioo on or a spiral 
groove in; furnish with a thread, as a screw: 
as, to thread a bolt. 

ftliranit. Aiiimal mila (thred'an-i-mal'kiil), a. A 
vibriiK any member of the Vthrimddm, 
threadbare (thred'bSr), a, [Early mod. E. also 
^ * thredbare. tkreedebare; < MB. fAredhore. fAreed- 

To a ohoioe Grace to ^ He pat It out, t ™ ?* 


^bUng*aiid>twIaHng roiU, which acoompUihee the par> 
poee we action of ixdibins and fliert Threediciiseahi 
aomeapeoieBiff weaTlng, but tta principal ueeia for aewlng. 
The word la naed eapecially for linen, aa diatingniahed from 
aewing>Bilk and aewing-ootton, and as seen in the phrases 
fAiwa leee and tSreea glove: but this distinction is not 
original, and is not always maintained. Compare oats un- 
der ^mvbig-wlml aod epinmng Jenng. 

That riohe ring fnl redily with a red ailk tkttde 
The qnen bond ala bUne a-boute the wolwea neolce. 

Wdliami^PaUmo (B. B. T. B-X 1- 4480. 


eesudeks dd 9 er d iBMniedtteB d^MoMpaHw vw avw*' 
pliyfde ffbrabe willi Isfib 

alsotimtofthegeiius,elliides..*fr 

pa/wn» SaeMneeNW 

tSeedfbot (thfed'fdty 


Podostmoii oemloeAff] 
le (thwU; 
mk 

twisting them. 


. ft* An nqiiebjid plent, 


t]ireed*fllritine 
msehine ooml 


lining jmnul bv 
L to meke thread. 


doubU^ and 


iatMd-g*Ca (tfaiett'g^), n, A mi««or detw- 


That ito fine thread might answer hv neat hand. 

J. Be ma motU, Payehe, Ui S4. 

8. A fine filament or thread-like body of any 
kind: as, a thread of spun glass; a mead of 
oom-silk. 

Sostainii , 
other, on wl 


lost and the thread is visible, either whollv or in 
certain parts: said of a piece of textile fabrio, 
as in a garment, or of the garment itself. 



a thread ot Copper, resohlngfrom one to an- 
" are fastened meny bnmfng lAmpes. 

PimAos, PU^mage, ^ 86a. 
8. The prominent spiral part of a screw. See 
cuts under acrrw ana acmo-fAfwod. — 4. Intntn- 
ing, a thin seam, vein, or fissure filled with ore. 
—>5. A very slender line applied on a surface: 
thus, in decorative art, thm and minute lines 
are so called to distinmiish them from bands 
of color, whick though narrow, have a more 
appreoiable wiath.—6. pi. In conch,, the bys- 
SUB.*- 7. A yam-measure, the circumference 
of a reel, containing 1^, 2, 2|, or 3 yards.— 8. 
That which runs through the whole course of 
something and connects its suci^easive parts; 
hence, proper course or sequence; the main 
idea, thought, or purpose which runs through 
something: as, the thread of a discourse or 
story. 

X would not lire orsr mj hoars post, w begin again tiie 
j ^ Browne, Bellirio Medici, i 42. 


Talent 887. 

And he com In the aemblaanoe of an olde man, and 
hadde on a rusaet cota toms and all (krwls&ori. 

Jtfsrgn(B.B.T.aXiL96L 
A Jew never weers hia cap ikrea^Bmre with putting It 
off Pekker, Gnll’a Hornbook, p 68. 

A suit of tkreadbme Mack; with darned cotton atoCkings 
of the same colour, and shoea to answer. 

JNetmf^OUver Twist; Ir. 

2. Wearing threadbare clothes; shabby; seedy. 
A tAfeadbors rascal, a beggar. 

B, Jormn, Brery Man in his Hnmonr, UL A 

8. Well-worn; much used; hence, hackneyed; 
trite: as, a threadbare Jest. 

Yeiverton la agoodiAredbm frand for yow andforodyr 
h) thys contre, aa it la told me. PaMon Letten, II. At. 
Where hare my boay ejea not pry'd? 0 where, 

Of whom, hath not mythreaabare tougne demanded? 

QuarUe, Emblems, Iv. It 
Yon I onld not Ining to that (kredbare Flourish, of onr 
being more fierce than onr own Maatlffa, . . . without 
wmenKhtotnidBottoii. irOton, Aw. to tBHnulu. 

Whmtm tba Mn«f « *«m threftdl»rea6M^(thred'^ne»), «. The etate 

now to sight of the Volcan, being by estimation 7 or 8 of being threadbare. H, Maekensie, 
leagnsa from the shoer. Dotmgitr, Voyages, I m tbread-canier (thred'kar^i-Ar), n. In a knit- 
Xf,slterapense,tliegrareoompanionreMimeBhis(Ariad ting-machine, a hook or eyelet on the carriage 
to the following manner, '^WeuTbr* * — , ~ Ts, 


^ amispass^. Kff,Kmght, 
____ i-cell (fchredT'sel), n. 1. One of the lit- 
tle bodies or cavities of a ccelenterate. as a 
jellyfish or sea-nettle, containing a coiled elas- 
tic thread that springs out with stinguijg efilbot 
when the oreatw is irritated; an urticating- 
organ; a nematocyst; a lasso-oell; a onida. 
Thread-ooUs are highly oharacterfadio of the omlmiteratea, 
and tome similar or analogous organa are found to certain 
Infuaoriana. See oats under emda and nemateeget, and 
compare Mehoetfet, 

2. An occasional name of a seed-animalcule or 
spermatdsofin. Haeckel, 
tuead-catter (thred'kut^Ar). n. 1. A small 
blade fixed to a sewing-macnine, to a spool- 
holder, or to a thimble, etc., as a convenience 
for cutting Bewing>threadB.— 2. A thread-cut- 
ting machme for bolts; a screw-thread cutter. 
Adatt’saeedleaiidtlirBad. Bee A<toin.>-ocid thread. See cut under ecrew-etoelc, E, H, Knight, 

(thml'ed), p. «. wtth * 

Bee pi)idiAfwni--XdstottueaAa fine baid-twlste^ toko threaded wpiden, one , 

tTiread. orisinaUr made at JjlleTUaleX to Vjrance. but now iriMiyiOTi, ivtooeai, L 

Mao n^e to Gr^ . W b SP®!S*^ ‘“.■*55 threadwit (thred'n), a, [Early mod. B. also 
^ •threddm,threaddei;<^eaa*-eifi.i Woven 


, . ut to go on with my 

aloiy,*'BewtoieiTnptioni)i come from the left and the righ^ 
tttt he la forced to give over. 

Swift, Polite Oonveraation, Int 

B, A clue. 

And, eoomlng of the loyall viigina Thred, 

Bane them and otbera m thla Mase mta-led. 

Sylveeter, tr. ot Dn Baitas's Weks, 1 1. 

lOt* Zhsting^ttishing property; quality; degree 
of fineness. 

A neat oonrtler, 

Of a most elegant CAivod. 

B, Joneon, Magnetiok Lady, L 1. 

11. The thread of life. See phrase below. 

Thy match waa mortal to him, and pure grief 
Shore hit did lAmKf to twain. 

£buA,, Othello, v. S. 806. 
He aeee at one flew the whole thread of my existence. 

Addieun, 8pe<^tor, No 7. 

-^OMdthrMd. 


mining the number of threads to the Indi on 
screws and taps. E, H, Knight, 
tlhmd-gllldo (thred'gid), n. In a sewing-ma- 
chine, a device, as a loop or an eye, for gmding 
the thread when it is necessaiy to chan^ the 
direction at any point between the spoM sod 
the eye of the ne^le. See outs under eewing^ 
machine, E, H, Kn%ght, 

thmd-lianrixig (thred 'herding), n. 1, The 
mud-shad or gissard-shad, Horosoma cepedia^ 
mm. See out under otosariMad. [Local, U. 8.] 
—8. ^e fish Opiethonema thrieea ot the Atlan- 
tie coast of Kora America, chiefly southward. 
thmadlHffBi (thred'i-nes), n. Thready charac- 
ter or condition. Imp, IHet, 
thread-laawed (thred^lBvd), n. Having filiform 
leaves.- Thread-leaved nmdsw. beaemoew. 
tbrMd-BUurk (thred'mfirk), n. A delicate fiber, 
usually of silk and of strong color, put in some 
kinds of paper made for use as paper money, as 
a safeguard against counterfeiting by means of 

(thred'mds), n, A moss of the 
genus Br^m : so called ^m the slender seta 
which bears the capsule, 
thread-needle, thread-the-needle (thred'ne^- 
dl, thred'THfe-n€^dl), n, [< thread, e. (+ the^), 
+ ohj. needle . A game in which children, esp^ 
cially girls, stand In a row holding handi^ and 
the outer one, still holding the one next, runs 
between the others under their uplifted hands, 
and is followed by the rest in turn. Also ealled 
thread and needle, 

thread-oiler (thred'oi'lAr), ft. An oil-eup or 
-holder screwed to the spool-wire of a sewing- 
machine, for oiling the thread, to cause it to 
pass more readily throimh leather or other 
thick, heavy material. K H, Knight. 
thread-Mper (thred'pA^pAr), n. 1. A strip of 
thin soft paper prepared for wrapping up a 
skein of thread, which is laid at length and 
rolled up in a generally cylindrical form. 

Bbs has a Up-tfeg that eata out ot gold; She feeda hm 
panot with amaU psaiis ; and all bar threadjmwre are 
made of bank-notea. Sheridan, The Kivals, L 1. 

8. A variety of paper used for Bueh strips. 
tJurOid-pliat (thM'plant), n, A plant afford- 
ing a fiber suitable for textile use ; a flber-plaitt 
tliiwd4ilu9«d (Uuwd'iUM), 0 . In 6ok Md 
toSk, draoM, like a tluread, ae 13>e fllanwnt. of 


tma^nwy thread tpqn ai^ out by the ,Fatm : 


[ the eonrae and terutoalton of one'a exit* 
See def. ii.-Tbxead and nesdla. Same as 

^ nsatts- Thread aad^tbruiii, figuratively, aU, 

the good and the bad together. 

0 Vatee, come, come ; 

Cat thread and thrtan, 

Shak,, M. 5. Ik, v. 1. 881. 


of threads ; textile. Also fhridden, 

1 went on shoare toy adfe, and gana enory of thorn a 
threaddm point, and brought ono of them aboord of me. 

KaklvgCe Vogagee, XXL SL 
BobMd the fAiwMlsn Mila, 

Borne with the Invisible and creratog wind. 

Shak., Hon. 'ChL, PioL, 1 10. 


PgnS!!£a,%i‘?Sa3^?TS'52?J^^ o-e 

aiayho on oneiMe or the other of the middle of tho water, who or that which threads; flpeoifio^y, a cop- 


Bmh/dmdn, Farm Law, p. i86.~TI^ tli ie a dM . Bea trivanoe for threading 
three threader 

<ME. < ttrwKf, «.] 1 To pM. • thimd (t&edW), e. Any of Uie gernia 

throngb the eye or epertnre of, aa a needle. Polffneiuiit : no oaUei from Me long peetwal 

A avi^ nedyHortb 1 d^e filaments. See out under Polgnmne, 

Bom.qftheMoee,l,m. ehine in which Unen or cotton tbxHM is treated 
8. To stringon a thread. to remove the fluffy flbers that eling to new 

TiMStb.rnM.d*lu.»raHMto«hn(im>,tMinimn. th^ to fM^ doim tho loow hhen, and to 
dim, and eqiiorted to the ends of the earth. polish the surface* 

Harper^ Mag.* Lxxxx. 881 tferind flA (thred'flsh), n, 1« The cordonuier 
8, To pass throng witib the carefulness and ^eeut- 

precisionof one lAo is threading a needle, Im- las-flsh« Bee cut under f Ho Wa r ufe 
plying narrowness or intricacy in that which is tllMd-iffMr (tfared'flon^Cr), n. Aplantof the 
pMM through. genus Jkoidwwit liMi of the Qtgimamdf whieli 



‘‘'■•tSBSihaBr***’ 

many hbmta aa4 aai> 
malnt iUMMstoaii ■]!> 
farm} fllar* 

or wmbihMmw Wl ' C i w 




od^WilE^»6r)y 41. In Aoe- 
^ trboffli oootidiiliig ilminakers* wax, 
i la kapt B 0 t b 7 a lamp. It ia atta<died to 
a aawiiuMtaaehiiie, and the thread la oanaed to 
paaa thi*engli it. H, Knight 

Amaohine 

loir winding thread on apoola. 
thiwadwona <thred'wtom), 14. A amall round- 
worm or nematoid; a hairworm or gordian; 
a iUaria, or Ouinea worm; especially, a pin- 
worm; one of the amall worma infesting the 
reotumi particularly of children, aa OSyuris 
vmnk/nUxrU* These resemble bits of sewing- 
thread leas than an inch long. See cuts under 
JhmaMdea and Oanmris. 
tliygnte(thred'i),<i. [< thread <4- -yi.] 1. Be- 
aembung or consisting of thread in sense 1, 
2, or 6. 

I ellmb with bounding foot the cnm •teept, 
Posk-ltftod. gMing down doren deeps. 

Where nlgnW riTon ehrinli to thrtadiy rilie. 

IL JEf. SMldiml, The CaeUe in the Air. 

9. Containing thread; covered with thread. 

f^ron hind to hand 

The tkrmiy ahuttle gUdes. Dyer, fleece, iU. 

8. Like thread in length and slenderness; 
finely stringy; filamentous; fibrillar; finely 
fibrotis—Tlireaf^ pulse. Seet^i. 

thraap, tliretp (thrSp), e. fEarly mod. £. also 
tkrepe; <Bf£. tkrepm, thrmpen, < AS. thredpian, 
reprove, rebuke, afflict.] 1. frans. 1. To con- 
tradict. 

Thou wilt not thretip me, thie whinyard has gard many 
better men to lope than thou. Or»me, Jamea IV., Int 

9. To aver or affirm with pertinacious repeti- 
tion; continue to assert with contrary obsti- 
nacy, as in reply to persistent denial : as, to 
threap a thing down one’s throat. 

Behold how groos a Ly of UgUneaa 
They on my face hare threaped. 

J. BeauiHont, Payohe^ ▼. 227. 

8. To insist on. 

He thfeappU to see the anld hardened blood-ahedder. 

SeoU, St Bonan’a Well, xhr. 

4, To cry out; complain; contend; maintain. 


Some erye upon God, some other (Arepe that he hathe 
fotfoton theym. Bp Vieher, Bermone. (liotAam.) 

6. To call; term. 

Sol gold is, and Luna silver we ehrfpe. 

Chaueer, Prol. to Oanon'a Yeoman's Tale, 1. 278. 

XL intrans. 1. To Indulge in mutual recrim- 
ination or contradiction; contend; quarrel; 
bandy words; dispute. 

Thel thaate hym fob thraly, than waa ther no threpyng. 
That with dole waa that dere vn-to dede dight, 

Hit hak and hit body waa bolned for betyng, 

Xtt wia, 1 lale the for aoth, a aorowfall eight. 

Ymh Piayt, p. 48a 

It *a not for a man with a woman to tkreepe. 

Take Ttdne Ud Ci^ euowt Thee. 

9. To fight; battle. 

Than Cbretty dayee throly thel tkrapptt in fold. 

And moay hold in the bekur were on bent lenit ! 

^ Dettrwlian<gTreyQi.Z.T.B.\l 8868. 

[Obsolete or prov. Eng. or Scotch in all uses.] 
tll»iil^tlur6gp(thrfip),4i. [<UE.threpe,thrq9; 
<<Areop, «.] It. Contest; attack. 

What! thmko ye ao throly thie tAmiM for to lene? 
Hegrue tp your herttee, henttee your ermye : 
Wsfili^vpyoarwiUeaaae|wfii^mijh^^ 

iJmSwet<«ief*Veg(B.B.T.8.Xt88Ba 

9t. Contradio^on.— 'S. A vehement or pertina- 
eiotts ufflnnaitlon; an obstinate decision or de- 
terminatioiL. [mv. Eug. ] 

^ Tea wwild Mmore Mtienoa, »d pwhami m^ pro- 
dei, If yea f0ttl4l not m^enrork me by ihrewd words 

^^« 2 af,S! 8 {ra.w^ 

ho would have It flui^d^ 

4* A fiiipeMtllons idea or notion; afreet, 

theyil ... has in said wtft when they’re dying to 

4/w* An obaolete form of treaawre. 

| [< ME. ihret, thretd, thrmt, 

i mnaif < AS. wredf, a crowd, tw^ pre^ 
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pm** W, awD. eeiWWsfsik ve% aa OHO, *drio- 
m, in cojap. H4rUmn (MHO. hedriegen), ir- 
Oriosm (MHO. dr^Hesm), MHO. ver^rieaen, O. 
ver^drieieen, impers., vex, annoy, as Icel. thrjdta, 
impers., fail, m Dan. fortryde^ vex, repent, s 
Qoth. ^thriuia% in ue^thmttan (ss AS. d-thred- 
tan), trouble, vex, « L. trudere, push, shove, 
crowd, thrust out, press, urge (> trudie, a pole 
to push wlthl, ss OBulg. truzda, vex, plague 
{trudd, trouble). From the same verb or its 
compounds are the nouns Icel. ihrot, want, MHG . 
urdrue, wrdrUtze, vexation, verdrm. G. verdruss 
(as Dan. fortrmd), vexation, trouhlo. Hence 
threat, r., threaten. Cf. thrust^. From the 
L. verb are ult. E. extrude, intrude, protrude, 
etc., irueion, extrueion, etc,] If. Crowd ; press ; 
pressure. 

The ihrmH was the mare. Layamon, L 9701. 

2t. Vexation; torment. 

Then thrai moste I thole, A vnthonk to mede. 

AmteraBM PoMW(ed. HorrUXili 68. 

8. A menace ; a denunciation of ill to befall 
some one; a declaration of an intention or a 
determination to inflict punishment, loss, or 
pain on another. 

There is no terror, Cassius, in your ikreate. 

Shak., jr. a. iv. 8. sa 
*TiB certain that the threait Is sometimes more formida- 
ble than the stroke, and 'tis possible that the heholdera 
sailer more keenly than the victims. Kmenon, Oonrege. 

4. In law, any menace of such a nature and 
extent as to unsettle the mind of the person on 
whom it operates, and to preclude that free 
voluntary action which is necessary to assent, 
■igyn, A Bee rntnaoe, o. i. 

threat (thret), t\ [< ME. threten, < AS. thredtian, 
press, oppress, repress, correct, threaten (&s 
mD. droten, threaten), < thredt, pressure: see 
threat, n. Cf. threaten.^ I. trans. 1. To press; 
urge; compel. 

Fele thryoande Uionkkes he thrat hom to haue. 

Sir Oawayne and the Oreen Knight (B. £. T. fiX 1. IW0> 

9. To threaten. 

Bvery day this wal they wolde fArste. 

Chaucer, Good Women, L 784. 

n. intrans. To use threats ; act or speak men- 
acingly; threaten. 

K. Phi. liook to thyself, thou lurt In Jeopardy. 

JT. John. No more than he that threate. 

Shak , K. John. ill. 1. 847. 
Twere wrong with Borne, when Catiline and thou 
Do threat, If Cato feared. B Joneon, CatUina Ut 1. 

[Obsolete or archaic in all senses.] 
threaten ( thret 'n), r. [< ME. thretnen; < threat 
+ I. mtrans. 1. To use threats or men- 

aces; have a menacing aspect. 

An eye like Mars, to thrmten and command. 

^AoA., Hunlei* iU. 4. 67. 

9. To give indication of menace, or of impend- 
ing danger or mischief; become overcast, as 
the sky. 

I have long waited to answer yonr kind letter of August 
80th, in hopM of having somethins satisfactory to write 
to you ; but I have waited in vain, for every day our polit* 
iosl borlson blackens and threatene more and more. 

T. A. Mann (EUis's Lit. Letters, p. 487X 

n. trans. 1. To declare an intention of doing 
mischief to or of bringing evil on; use threats 
toward ; menace : ternfy, or attempt to terrify, 
by menaces: with unth before the evil threat- 
ened. 

This letter he early bid me give hts father, 

And thrwOend me ipOA death, going in the vault, 

If X departed not and left him there. 

Shak., B. and J., v. A S7a 

Threaten your enemies, 

And prove a valiant tongue-man. 

Ford, Lady*! THal, IU. 8. 

9. To charge or enjoin solemnly or with menace. 

Let ui etraitlytAfeoten them, that they speak henceforth 
to no man in tnis name. Acts Iv. 17. 

8. To be a menace or source of danger to. 

He CAeMfsfW many that hath injured ona B. Jenson. 
4. To give ominous iudication of; presage; 
portend: as, the clouds threaten rain or a storm. 

Batteries on bstteries guard eaoh fhtal paaa 
Threahminy dmtruatioti. itckKWn, The Campaign. 

ThefeeUngot thehlowof a stiokor theajghtof a tAmO- 
ensd blow imi ohauge the oourse of aotieo which a dog 
would othsrwtae havepurw^. 

Jnwsri, Nature and Thought, p. 8ia 

6. To announce or hold out as a penalty or 
punishment: often followed by an infinitive 
clause* 


HetajanjawyllA r e rt i n i d to detain us, but at last per- 
mitted us to go on, and we staid that night at a large eon- 
vent near. Peeooke, Deeeriptlon of the Bast, XI. i 861. 
Threatening torments unendurable. 

If any harm through treachery befell 

Wmkrn Merrie, Earthly Paradise, X. 182. 
•Byn. <L Menaee, Threaten (eee menoM), forebode, fore- 
sbaaow. 

threatener (thret'ner), w. [< threaten + -rr^.] 
One who tlureatens ; one who indulges in threats 
or menaces. 

Threaten the tAreotaner, and outface the brow 
Of bragging horror. fiAolr., K. John, v. 1. 49. 

threatening (thret'ning), n. [< ME. thret- 
ntnge; ve^al n. of threaten, c.] The act of 
one who threatens; a threat; a menace; a 
menacing. 

Thw constrain him not with thfeatmtnge to distomhie 
his mind, and shew countenance contraty to hie thought 
•Sir T. More, (tr. by Boblnsou), U. 11. 

threatening (thret'ning), p.a. I . Indicating or 
containing a threat or menace. 

The eArfoteniTm alliance between Science and tbeltovo- 
Intion is not really directed in favor of atheism nor against 
theology. J R, Sedey, Nat Keiigi^ p. 41. 

9. Indicating some impending evil; speclfl* 
cally, indicating rain or snow. . “ " 


]«tten,Jn toic: (o^Lettan threatenin|rto publish a 


with a view to extort money. (6) Letters demanding 
money or other property with mensces. (e) Letters 
threatening to aconse any person of a crime, for the 

purpoae of eitor"* - - - .. . . 

to Kill a person. 


extort!^ money, Jeters ^threi^nti^ 


^ pre<^ definition of what fimts 

constitute a penal offense in this respect varies much 
with the law in different Jurisdiotiona «)>ByiL L Mena- 
cing, minatory. 

threateningly (thret 'ning-li), adv. With a 
threat or menace ; in a threatening manner, 
threatfhl (thret'fUl), a. [< threat + -/id.] 
Full of threats ; having a menacing appear- 
ance. [Bare.] 

He his threatfutt tneare 
Gan fewter, andagSmst her fiercely ran. 

Spenser, F. Q., IV. vi 10. 

threaMhlly (thret'fUl-i), adv. In a threatful 
manner; mtn many throats. Bood. 
tlireatingt (throt^ing), ». [< ME. threUng, 

thretHng, < AS. thredtung, verbal n. of fAreaf- 
laif, throat: see threat, c.] Threatening; 
throats. 

Of al his thretUng rekke nat a myte. 

Chaueer, Prol. to Canon's Yeomsn's Tsio, 1. 14A 

threatleSB (throttles), a. [< threat 4* -toss.] 
Without throats ; not threatening. 

ThreatJeee their hrownL and without braves their volee. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeka il.. The Captalnes. 

threeva, n. See thrave. 
three (tard), a. and ft. [< ME. thre, three, thfie, 
thri, < AS. thred, thnd, thri, thry &s 0& Btrie, 
thria, threa 3= OFries. thre, thria, ihriu s D. 
drie ax MLG. drd, LG. dre xx OHG. dri, drie, 
drio, drtu, MHG. dri, drtu, G. drm xx Icel. lArfir, 
thrjdr, ihrjH xx Sw. Dan. tre xx Goth. *threts, m., 
^thri^os. £., thrija, neut., sr W. frt =s Ir. Gael, tri 
XX L. tree, m. and f., frta, neut. (> It. tre m fib. 
Tg.tns XX OF. trets, trots, P. trots), xx Gr. rpelf, 
m. and f., rpla, neut., = Lith. tijfS sx OBulg. 
triye, etc., as Skt. frt, throe. As with the other 
fundamental numerals, the root is unknown. 
Hence thrte^, thrtce, fAirdi,and the first element 
in thirteen and thirty,"] I. a. Being the sum of 
two and one ; being one more than two : a car- 
dinal numeral. 

And there hen Geeeallerede, thre slthea more gret than 
onre here : and the! ban the Hed, the Necks, and the 
Brest alle bisk. Manaevtlte, Trav^ p 891. 

I offer thee three things. 8 Sam. xxhr. lA 

AxtoofstmilltndeoftlireeoiroliB. Bee mstoi.— Igr 
Shaw of three tallA 86eAM^.-aepittetryoflhfet 
dimensions. Bee peewMOy.— ijtw Of tne three sluiss, 
in the philoeophy of Comto. the assnmption that the de- 
velopment of the human muid, in the history of the race 
and of the individual, passes through three etsges. the 
theotogwai. In which events are explained by supernatural 
agencies . the metaphyeieal. In which abstract causes are 
substituted for the supernstural ; end the positive, in 
which the search for causes is dropped, and the mind 
rests in the o b s e r vati o n and classifloaiion of phenomena. 
—Prohlim of ttam bOdlM, the problem to aMMriain 
the movementa of three particles attracting one another 
•ooording tothe law of gravitation. The problem haa been 
only approximate^ solved in certain tpeoial oases.— BillO 
Of throo tiBOilimdoh mooblii Ajwt^iino ^ titeoe 
ptofiae , BeerinsS.— BongpftlMThroOBOlyCQllldlltL 
Bee eongl — Tbo TblOOOlWptorA (o) An edict towied 
Jnstmian, about a* n. 646, condemning the writtngs of 
Aeodore of Mopsneatla, those of Theodoret in defense of 
Nestorlus and agali^ Cyril, and the letter of Xbas to 
Maris. 0) The writings so condemned. The edict was 
intended to reconcile the Monopbyeitca to the ohnroh by 
seemhig to Imply a partial dissmwovsl of the Ccancfl cf 
ChsioMon, wlU had admittod^^eodcretaiid IbeASltor 
gdvliig fxp]anatkHi% to oommaakni.— The 1Uamf% the 
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three 

The three R*8. Ji —The Three Bisters. Seo 9 i»- 
-Three-armed cross, n ilguie cowpoaed of throe 
Uiten parting from a common contei citiiri in the form of 
u 1 (nce l''-ry()»«), or compoBtHl of tliiiM ho4ikB bb If a tlgure 
in levolutioi), or of tliioo aims htokcii ut nn anglu, and 
In'tiding nil in the tsunic* dliettioii Nee tnnktte — Three- 
card monte set immh> Three-cylinder steam-en- 


My face ati thin 

That tp my ear I durst not aiiok a rose, 
f^eat men aliould say, where thrw farUdi^gn goes !" 

Shdk , K John, I 1 148 
Ho valuna me ut a crack’d thref farthinff^, f<ir aught I 
eet‘. tt Jotmm^ Kvery Man in bin Uutnoui, li 1. 

glne.atritdec’tp'itMion-cjlindii steam niglno. Set' thTBOfold (thrf/fold), a, tllul w. [< MR thrr- 


thraa-qiiArter 

toria. Usually called threepenny^piece or iftree^ 
penny » A ailver otitn of the same denominstion was 
coined by Edward VI. and by subaequout sovereigns till 


- Three-day fever, «U‘n«m -Three-em brace, 

111 pimuny, a inac' tluce oiuh — Three estates. 
.Sat ratatts, »> -Three-field system Sci> fieui - Three 
hours. Seo/»o«r -Three klus^ Of Cologne sceihimi 
- Three-line letter, in pfthtittq, im initial letttir t^hfch 
is the height of thitc llmt of tlu•ho^^^ of the typo of the 

tcvt in whicit it is used -Three-mile limit, sone. or 
belt Set wile Three-million bill See 
Three sheets in the wind, see a nhiet m the wind, 
under sheets - Three thirdsi, three threadst, a mix 
tnre of thieo malt Iniuots, fonueil} in demand, an equal 
parts of ah. heu, and twoptainy (‘otnpart entire and 
porter * 

Kxikltl Diivei oi Puddle dock, carman, lia> log disor- 
tier'd hf« pin nmtoj witii too plentiful a morning's ili'aught 
of threi ,iUi\ old I’haiaoh, hod the misfortune to 

luue Ills imt iiiti uv< i him 

Tom lit OK n, W 01 ks, II 2S0 ( Ihtnes ) 

Three times three, tlnee eheei^a thrice repontt d 
Again the feast, the speech, the glee, 

Tlic croaning cup the three tiuten-ihree 

Teanymon, In Meiuoriani, Coiulnsion 


Jold^ thrf’oiold, tUrefald^i A8 thrifeaUi^ thrie- 
/tald^ Ihrttfaid, ihtvdjmld (= OFnes. thr{fdld == 
MLG drvraft, dnroft rr OH(l. diijalf, MH(». 
dthutU = Jeol. thifjfddt , uIho, with tttldotl ndj. 
ternunntioii, — iK druTomUo = OHtl. drtfnli^ 
MIKt tfurali, dntalttK\ it dtcttfdtiff := Hw. trr~ 
taldii/ = 1 )an (i ffoldtff)^ < threOf throo, -f -fcafd, 
E -/o/d.] I. a, ('oiisisiiiii? of thrt'O in one, 
<»r one thiict* repeated; multiplied by throe; 
triple: UK, Unet told yisiwo 
A thret told toid is not quickly broken. Kccles Iv 12 

II. « The Ixi^-bean, Mtnyanthrs tri/ohata. 
threefold (threTohl), m/r. In a threefold iimn- 
iiei ; trebly; thrice: often list'd in an intensive 
\\a\, With tin* R<*nM* ef ‘much’ or ‘^rrently.’ 

Alas, )ou thrte, on mt', threefold distre^is’d, 
roiii ull>om teais’ ShitJe , Rich 111 , ii 2 8C. 
Thick and threefold. St e thick 



t)l>vriv! 

Threfl»rttcc of Llu,ilM?th - 


KcvciStf 

DntKh Musetiiii (Si^ic of the original ) 


Ilcforc I Kit down T must glvt you a toast to be drunk three-fOOt (thre'tiit), u. [ < ME. *ihre/oU', < AH, 


with three-timee-three and nil the honours 

T Iliu/hen, Tom Brown at Kiigby. 1 6 

Three treesi, tUc gnllow s, fonmal lij a transvei’se beam 
on two uprlghtb 

For commonl) mu h knam»M ns those 
Doc end then Ijvi a Apon three tnee 
Rrrfo/i, To}cs of an lull Iliad,]! 2h (Ikteies) 

n. n. 1. A imniber the sum of two and one 
— 2. A symbol represent three units, as Jl, 
TII, or 111. — 3. A pin yiiii'-card heariui; three 
spots or piPN — Inverse rule of three. Sec nu'cree 
-Rale of three si « ruie\ 


thrutd, fhifdvt, IhttiftU^ three-foot; as thret 4* 
pud. a. (npod ] 1. Measuring three feet: 

as, a Hut ('-foot rule — 2. Having three feet; 
three-footed. 

When on my threc’^foitt stool T sit 

Shak , t'ymbeline. 111 8. HO 

three-footed (thre'ful ^ed), a. [< ME.* threftded, 
< AS tluytidniP three-footed; as tluve 4 - loot 
4 - -/d-.J llaMiig three feet, us, u ihrvt fooUd 
siool. 

three-^rred (thrfi'g^ird), «. Hm rounded wilh 


generations [Itare. J 

(beat Aticus’ sons, Tydido rtxt alvivc, 

With three aoed Nestoi Creech, tr of M.imllus 

thre6-awned(thre'and).fz Tluving three uwns. 


three-aged (thre'^ajd), o. Living during throe a t' 

L'oncralionM fliaro. I three-halfpence (tlm.'lm',. mm;, .. An hiipr- 

lisli Silver com of the value of three Iialfneiiee 
(11 centsi, issued by Queen Elizabeth; tuso, a 
silver eom of William IV. and Queen Victoria, 
fonuerlv issued for circulation in CVvlon. 
three-^ded (thn-'han'<lo<l, « i. Ilay.n^f 
The lattci is of lomc con«equeiKt as aild bed in the three hands.— 2. JJone, played, etc , with three 
West Also heard^frraHft liuuils or by three persons, as, tin e< -handed eu- 

three-bearded ( thre'lier^ded ), a. Having three clire— Three-handed boring Hw lummu 

barbels; as, the f/ircc-/>c«idcdrockhng, cod, or threeheadt, «. [ME ihiehtd (ss ii drnhnt)-^ 

glide (a fish, Motet fa rtdtjarus) < fh,ee + head.'] Trinity. 

ttoee-blrdB (tlm-;'b<Vr<ls), «. A Rp.'Ci.js <.f toad- A 

fiax, Unarm inornithophora (see toad-Jtax)'. And thn persons yn anehcilc 

also, Voqtnna pendula ropoma. Ilehgiom Pieces (E K T, 8Xl> 

three-bodied (thre'bodMd), a.' Having three three-hooped (thre'hopt), (I. HiUJiig three 


botlies. [Rare.l 

I raia Maiiha, dauglitcr to Cains Manlius, doc carle 
wiihmc mine oanc present, for I glue my londcmncd 
soulc and Iito to the Infcrnull three-tuMlued I'luto 

Guevara^ Letters (ti by Hcllowcs, 1577), p ,TkI 

three-coat (thre'kot), a Having or retjuiiing 

three coats, (a) In jilasteruvj noting work whiih 
consists of pricking up or roiighing-in, floating, and n 
finishing coat (5) InJwnnw pnintinu, noting woik win n 
three 8U( cesslvc lay« rs of paint are rc*qulte<l. 

three-cornered (Ihre'kdi^'nerd), a. l. IlaMug thireV-iight 0 h W. A chandelier or cun- 

three torners or angh‘s: as, a Hnrt -cornered dolabruin with three hiiups for candles, 
hat. — 2 In hot , tmiuetroiis.— Thiw-comcred threeUng (tlire'ling), w. Hanie as fnllintf, 12. 

COmiUtnency.aionstltuciKyliiwhiih.whilethncnieni- thrflfl-lAbAd /tiiw'dlTdan ti In hot '•on! nnd 
bars arc rctiiniMl at one election, eui h elutoi can >oti inree-lOOea {Uiro lonU), «. Ill 001 , ..Ool., HUU 
for onl> two ciimlnJateH This enables a large minoi it j anat ^ having three lobes; trilobate. ThTBC- 
toclcf t one of tin three mcmiwrs, the mnjoritv dcitlng lobed malope. bee Mahrpe 

the other two Then' were sevciaJ Biitlsh lonslituui- threO-man (t lire 'man), </. RtHpliring till ee men 
eics of this (.ompli xioii from ]K(J7 to JSSj for its us<* or IM'rforinilli^C* 

three-decker (thre'.l. k*<.r), ,, »nd «. I ». A j„, 
vessel ot war tairving guns on three decks; 


hoops - Tliree-liooped pot, a quart pot see /mopi, 5. 

The three.hoojted pot shall have ten hoops , and I will 
make it ftlony to dnnk small beer 

.VA«*,2ITcn VI, i\. 2.72. 

three-leaved (thie'levd), a. In hot.^ having 
three leaves or leaflets, as many species of Tri- 
totnnn ; trifoliate or trifoliolale.- Three-leaved 
grass, an old iiook name for c'lover -Three-leaved ivy. 

jmtton-inf Thrce-leaved nightshade, a plant of 
the genus Tnlliuin 


1(W2, from which lime till the iclgn of Victoria the three- 
pence was struck only us maundy money niid not for gen- 
eral ctrciilatiun 

2. The sum or ninoiint of thr<*e pennit'S 

>Vhat monstrous and most painful circumstance 
Is here, to gt t some three 01 four gazettes. 

Some threepence in the whole * 

B Jtnmn, Volpune, ii. 1. 

threepenny (thro'pcn^i, colloq. thnp'fn-i), «, 
and «. 1.(1 Worth three pcuco only; honce, 
of little worth, 
n. )i. Same as ihreepenecy 1. 

threepenny-piece. «. Same as therpenee, 1. 

three-per-cents (tnro'p^r-Hcntb), w. jd. (lovem- 
ment stoeks paying three jicr etuit ; specifleal- 
ly, “ that portion of the eonsohdated debt of 
Great Britain which originated in 17512 in couse- 
(pience of some annuities granted by George T. 
being consolidated in one fund with a three per 
cent, stock formed in 17111” {Jidhtllf (’ountiiig- 
House Dictionary). 

three-pilef (thre'pil), w. [< tlnee 4- pilt^, 6.] 
Tliree-piled velvet. 

1 have serx cd ITlnoe Klorizcl, and in my time wort* three- 
jnie. Shak , \S 'I’., iv 3 14 

three-piledf (thro'pihl), a. (< thrtt -f Cl. 
4- -((/2. ) ifaving a triple pile or nap, as a cost- 
ly kind of velvt't (called lintt-ptle); hence, fig- 
uratively, having the <]unlitios of three-pile. 

Three piled hyperboles, spruce atfeotntion 

Shak , L L L , V 2 -4(17 

three-ply (thre'pli), a Threefold; conmsting 
of tliree )>artK or ihicknesses. Espi'dally- (<i) 
Noting thread or cord composed of three yaniBorstranas 
(f») Noting textile fabiit-s consisting of thrt'o webs woven 
tine into tne other as, a three-jny carpet (c) In inanufae* 
tured articles, consisting of tliree thiukiiesscs, ns of linen 
in a three-jdy collar or tulf 

three-pound piece (thre'pound pen An Eng- 
lish gold coin of th(‘ value of £3 (about ^>14 52), 


fonnerlv, a line-of-battle ship, such ships be- 
ing of that d< s< riplion in the sailmg nav^ and 
the earlier imviil clussification after the intro- 
duction of si cam 

Before the gentlemen, ah they sUmkI at the door, could 


2 Hen IV , I 2. 255 
A three-man songt, a sung for three voices. 

Three- mnn-sowj-iucn all. Shak , W T , iv. 3 4.H. 

three-masted (thre'mus^ted), a. Having three 
masts 


. settle the ntunbci of three-iieckers now in comm'ission, three-master (fhr©'mAs'*'tf*r), n. A three-mast- 
their companions wen ready to proceed. ed vessel, especially RUch a schooner. 

./awe A t<«e<rrt, Mansfield Park, xlL three-nervea (thro'n^rvd), a. In bot.j having 
H. a Having tliree det'ks* as, a three nerves; tnple-nerved. 

ship; hence, having three stones, tiers, or lev- thr€l6Il6BB(thre'neB), «. [< three 4- -ness,] The 
els, as a piece of furniture or an old-fashioned character of being three. 

*■ three-ont (thro 'out), n. One of three equal 

jiarts of two glasscR, as of gin or ale; a third 


pulpit, [Gollof].] 

A three decker sidcboai d alKiut 1 70u 

S. H Oyden, Anti(]ue Furniture, plate 32. 

three-dimensional (tlirc'di-men'’^shon-al), a. 
Same as tridunertsfonal. 

three-farthings (tlir§'far^THing/.), w An Eng- 
lish silver com of 
the Value of three 
farthings (J 4 cents), 
issued by Queen 
Ehzalieth. On the ob- 
verse were the qneen's 

bust and a rose. it was r>tHre«e Keverw 

jrm thin, »n4 tllU, ll.bl« Tb,,. brlhlw.. . BrilMi 

to be cracked. Mukcuui (Sixe of th« ortgliwL) 


n , I* I iiiru 

iColloq., 



S art of two portions or helpings, 
reut Britain.] 

On one side a little crowd has collected round a couple 
of ladies, who, having imbilied the contents of vailous 
Ikree-tnUs of gin and hitters In the coarse ot the morning, 
have at loiiglh differed on eomc point of domestic arrange- 
ment. IHekens, Sketches, Scenes, v. 

thresp, f. and w. 8(^0 threap. 
three-parted (thre'p&r^ted), a. Divided into 
three parts; tripartite: as, a three-parted lefkt 
threeprace (thre'pens, colloci . thrip^ens), n. 1 . 
A current English ’silver coin of the value of 
three pennies (6 cents), issued by Queen Vic- 



Kevsnie 

Three pound Fisce — Britkih Mumiuu (Six« of the original.! 

struck bv Oharlea I. during tlie civil war a, b. 
1642-1644. Specimens weigh over 421 grains. 
three-atuurter.three-anarterB (thrS'kw4r'ter, 
-tdrz), a. Involving anything three fourths of 
its normal size or proportions ; speoifioall v, nob> 
ing a size of portraiture measuring 30 inches 
by 25, or a portrait delineated to the hips only« 


tlix«a-a.wt«r 

There vm WollMton, a portrait pa}iiter» who oould only 
command live gnineae for a thr09-qumrter$ canvas. 

J, Athkni, Boolal Life in Eelgu of Queen Anne, II. 42 

Threa-quarter blndbig. Hee binding.-^ Three-quar- 
telldd do or violllL See vidUn. 
threMaarterea (thre'kwar't^rd), a. lu her,, 
turned ho an to bo nearly affronts, but Hhowmpj 
a part of the flank : noting an animal used as a 
bearing. 

tliree-nbbed (tbre'ribd), a. In bot,y having 
three nbs; tneostate; as, a three-ribbvd leaf, 
threescore (thre'skor), a. [< three + 

Thrice twenty ; sixty : as, tfireescoi e years ; of- 
ten used without its noun. 

Threescore and ten I can remember well. 

Shale, Maebuth, II 4 1. 
One man has reach’! his sixty yeers, but he 
Of all those three score has nut liv'd halfe three. 

Herrick, On Himself. 
Tlie brave soldier had already num tiered, nearly or quite, 
his threescore years and ten 

Uawthome, Bcailet Letter, Int , p 21. 

threesome (thre'sum), a. [< three + -aowr.] 
Triple; danced by three persons. [Scotch.] 
There 's threesome reels, iitere 's foursome reels, 
'i'here 's hornpipes and strathspeys, man 

Bums, The Exciseman. 

three-square (thre'skwar), a. See square^. 
three-suited (thre' Hunted), o. Having only 
throe suits of clot hen, or wearing throe suits of 
clothes (referring to a custom, once prevalent 
among the peasantry of Germanv, of putting on 
their whole wanivobo on festival occasions, one 
suit over another). [Rare.] 

A knave , a rascal , an eater of broken meats . a base, 
proud, shallow, beggarly. three-mUrd, hundrud-iMtund, 
filthy, worst cil-stocklng knave Shak , Lcai, li 2 10 

three-thirdst. a. Bee three thirdSy under three, 
thre^-thomed (thre'thdmd ), a. Having three 
thorns or a triple thorn. Tbree-thomed acacia, 
the hoiiey*locuBt, CUeditsehta tnacanthos so < Hik'd from 
its savage triple or still moie compound thorn 

three-valyed (thre/valvd), a, in bot„ having, 
or opening bv, throe valves, 
three-way (tlire'wu), a. Having or governing 
three openiiigs or passages: generally noting 
a special form of pipe eoiiuection, valve, stoji- 
eock, etc. -Three- way place, in omith . an cxlravcs- 
tibular (hauilMT of the iniiet ear, at the point wbvt*' tlie 
thiee scini< in iilar caiinlH have a cavity in common Cours, 
Key to > A lUnls, ji 190. 

threisshfoldt, n, A MnldU* English form of 
threMhoUi, 

thremmatology (threra-a-1oEd-|i;, i#. [< (Ir. 
Bpt fi/ia(j-)y a nursling (< rfttipni', nourisli), + -/o- 
)/«, < /f)eiv, speak: see -e/or///.] In bwt , the 
seienco of breeding or propagating aminals ami 
plants under domeHlieution, of thenr cougenitul 
variations under these eirenmstnnces, and of 
the perjic I nation of such variiitioiis. Bee oo- 
thndteul Hvleeiuniy under mlectmn. 

Iiarwin’s introduction of thremmatolom/ into the domnin 
of M iiintiiU* biology WHS a< loiiipunied by a nei% and special 
dc\clo]»iiu‘nt of abraiuhof study winch iiad pre\iou‘«ly 
boon known as teleology Knrjte lint , XXIV. S02 

threne (thren), w. [Early mod.E. also ihrvanc; 
< L. thrvHHs, < Gr. dp/yi-of, lamentation, < OpnaOai, 
erv aloud.] A threnody; also, lamentation. 
[Obsolete or archaic.] 

Tlio prophet ill his thrmes woei» that “ they which were 
brought up in scarlet cmbiaoe dung hills ’’ 

Rev T ^4 dams. Works, II 108 

Tiiat ( Ity’s sombre ratronoss and Queen, 

In broiixc Biiblinilt> she gaxtm forth 
Over her Capital of teen and tltrene 

J ThotMon, City of Dreadful Night, xxl 

threnetic (thre-net'ik), o. [< Gr. 
of or periaining to wailing, \ wailing, 

lamentation: see f/trewe.] vSamo as fArewefmo/. 
threuetdcftl (thre-ncl'i-kal), a. [< threncUe + 
-«/.] Sorrowful; mourntul. 

Among all ihreneUcal discourses on reconl, this last, 
twoen men o\ erwhelinwl and almost annihilated by the 
excess of theii sorrow, has probably an unex.*inipl^ char* 
acter CaHyle 

thronodo (thre'nod), w. [< Gr. 0p?/vo)Sta, a la- 
menting: Hoo thrvnodif,} Same as thrcuodt/. 

As a threnode, nothing comnamblc to it |M Aniold’s 
“thyrsls”] had then appeared since the “Adonais of 
Hhelley. ,^edman, Vict. I'oeU, p 09. 

threaodUl (thre-n6'<b-al), «. r< thmimhi + 

•ill, I Of or periaining to a threnody; elegiac. 
Southfu, The D<»etor, exxxiii. 
threnodic (thre-nod'ik), a, [< ilncnod y + -(C.j 
Bamo as thren’odial. 

threnodist ( thren '^-dist), «. [< threuod-v + 
-I8f.] A writer of threnodies; u composer of 
dirges. Imp. D%et, 

threnody (thren'Mi), w.; pi. threnodit^ i-avi). 
[Alsu mrenode; \ Or. Bpt/vtpiiia, h lanieiiting, < 
waUiiig, lament ulion,^ • 

•ee threne and ode^.] A song of lameutation ; 
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a dirge; especially, a poem composed for the 
occasion of the funeral of some personage, 
thropott r. An obsolete form of threap. 
threpsology (threp-soEo-jl), n, j< Or 
a feeding, nouriHhment (< Tpnj>rn, iiounsh), 4* 
-hiym, < At^nVy speak* see -«/o////.] The seienee 
which treats of the nutrition "of liMiig organ- 
isms 

thresh^, thrash^ (thresh, tin ash), r [liolli 
forms are m common uho, lioth being hislon- 
caliy justifiable, but thn,*th is more originnl, 
more in accordance with analogy (el uush^, 
dial, mafihy Jnsh, etc ), and the torm prevalent 
111 literary use ; thrash is more colloq. and is ac- 
cordingly the form generally used in tlie colloq 
or humorous use ‘beat, drub* (see the defini- 
tions); < ME. threshen, thusOieUy thressrn (pj). 
thtoshciif throsehen), < AB *threfnan, reg. trans- 
posod theracan, <//a»r«ea»(()North. theiscfty tluei- 
aeUy thcaracay that sea) (pret. *thier8<\ pp. *lho)- 
secn) = MD dresclu n, dresscheny dersaehen, dors- 
arhctiy dorficheHy D. dotaeken =■ MLO. droachetiy 
LG. droaken = OHG. dreakan, MHO. d^'eachett, G. 
dreaehen = Icel. ihiealja = Kw. troaka =r Dan. 
ffl^r^f/iCsEGoth. f A mLiw, thresh, tread out (corn). 
Hence It. treaean, traiunle, dance, OP. treaehe, 
a circular dunce. (T. Litli. traakcUy rattle, elap, 
make a erncking noise, OBnlg, tneahttU, strike, 
= Russ. Ireshehatt, crash; OBnlg. trteakv = 
Russ, ireakdy a crash, OBulg. troaka, a clap of 
thunder, a stroke of liglitiiiug, etc.] I, trans. 

1. To bent out or separate the gram or seeds 
from, by means of a flail or a throwimg-machine, 
or by treading with oxen* in this sense com- 
monly thresh. 

And zuo hit is of the hyeape of hucte y^thorssc TJio 
curnes byeth beiiethe and thet chef a-boue. 

Ayeutnte of Jnuirt (K E T 8 ), p 189. 
And his son Cldeon threshed wheat hy tin winepress, to 
hide it fiom the Midianitcs Judges vi 11. 

Flist thrash the com, then aftei burn the straw 

Shak , Tit And ,11 8 123. 

2. To beat soniullv, as with a stiek or whip; 
drub; hence, to beat in anyway, in this sense 
commonly tin ash, [Now colloq ) 

Full many wounds hi his corruiitid flesh 
He dui engravi , hut aie nioii ftesh 
And tierce he Htlll appeal d. the iiioii ht did him thresh 
Sjtetiser, V Q , III vii 82 
1 toiild find a man of a hiniillti scale 
(’ouid thrash the pedlar and .ilso thee 
Bold Pedlar ami Rolun Hood ((’hJId’s Dallnds, \ 2r>0) 
Do you roinemher his fight with KingwiMid’ What an 
infernal hullj he was, and liow glad we all woie when 
Hraikley thrashed him • Thackeray, I'htllp, xl. 

n. intratiH. 1. To practise thieshing; beat 
out gram trom straw \\ »th a flail or a threslnng- 
muchine: in this sense commonly thresh. 

Some tynio T Niwe and some f)nu* I thresche 

Piers Plowman (B^ v 653. 

2. To beat about ,* labor; iliudge; toil 

T nitlur iionld bo Mirvliis, thranh for rb>moa 
Like ilia, tho acoin and ^tamlal of the tinina 

Hrifden, tr of .luveiial’s Satires, x 194 

3. To throw one’s self about ; toss to and fro: 
usually with about * in this sense commonly 
(hr a ah. 

He [a whale] was enveloped in the foam of tho sea that 
hisoontinual and vMvwi thrashxmj about in the water had 
created around him The Century, XL 618. 

thresh^.w. Bee thrash^, 

threBbeLthrasheKthreslEl.thrash'l), n. [Also 
thraahte, < ME. *thieshet, < AB theracef, Ihtr- 
acoJ (= OHG. drtaed, MHG G. dnachel), a flail, 
< theraran , thresh : see th i esh L] An instrumcii t 
to thresh or thrash with ; a fl, d. [Prov. Eng ] 
threshet^, tlirasher^ (thresh'er, tnrash'er), V. 
[< ME. threavhare, < AB. *ther.seete (= Ml), dor- 
achvr = MHG. G. dreaeher = Bw. torskare = Dan. 
ifptaker), < thet scan, thresh: see thresh^.] 1, 
One who threshes: in this and tho next sense 
commonly thteah(r.—2, A threshing-machine. 

Tlie portable and small engines and thrashers . were 

the staple of the Slicaf VVoiKs The Enijiiwer, LXX 89 

3. A sea-fox; a kind of shark, Jlopiaa rulpe's, 
so called from tho enormous length of the up- 
per division of the heteroceri'ul tail, with w Inch 
It threshes the waler. Bee cut under 4U>pia^. 
In this sense more commonly thrasher. 

Alamt tlie IslnndH (BernitidasJ arc seen many Whalch at 
tended with the Sword-Fish and flu Threshi r The s« ci .1* 
Fish with his sharp and needle-liki Fla [j.m J luitkiMg liini 
Into the belly when he would dlic and •unk into ih» ‘'cn, 
and, when he starts up fmni his vummicK, tie 'IhnnoT 
with his Club Uns Itaiil bciln him d<»wii agmi 
Samuel Clarke, Foiii fhiuftst I*Janlafi<»ns i,f fhe English 
(in Aiiu‘ilea(l67s)(l Bormudi), p /7 

4. A member of an Irish Catliolie organiv.at ion 
instituted in IHOtJ. Onw of the principal ohjects was 
to resist the payment of tithes. 'J'helr tin eats and warn- 


threshold 

ings were signed “Captain Thresher ” In this sense only 
thresher Imp fhet 

threshor'^ (thrcslE^r), u Bi'c thrash r'^. 
thresher-shark (thresh'i'i-hharkl, u Hamc as 
tinesht i^y {i. More connnonlN ihruslut-shark. 
thresher-whale (tlirchli'er-liwai), u. A Uillm, 
as tlio common th'ta ffladtaioi ol the Atlaiiln 
Moic I ommonly thiasht r-ivhatf . 
threshing (IlircslPing), u ’Plie operation hv 
whirl) gi.iiii 14 separated fiom the sliaw 'ihia 
npr'icilitui is pcifoimed in laiinUh wii^s, u'l bj flic fret t>r 
aiitniilK bv a hull, or by a thicahing-nnK Iniic TIk hist 
nuMit Has tlmt tiuplovcd lu flic ngi» r)f antir|Uit\, and it 
IS htlll pi H riMtl 111 til soutl) of anti lit Tr isi.i and 

I mil I Msit thnishifi 

threshing-floor (Ihrc'sJj'ing-flor), w Afloo? m 
are.i on wliu h grain is heatioi out in Kastem 

unintiiiK, fiom flic cailicnf ngr'H, tiiicshing hr»r>iK wt,!o in 
thr* tijir^ii iiir, but m rrilricr ami moister cliiimttH such 
fliKtih iiiuht bt untlci r o\ei, as in n bain Also thrashin /- 
floin 

lit unmrmt ih bailey to night in the threshimfJUsrr 

Ruth m “. 

Delve r>f r cnvcuRMt rlr j)th >oiu thraslitntfjUsir , 

'^ith fcmpr'url cl.n then till and fate it oVi 

JtilidiH ti of \ iigil's fkairglcs, i ‘2f*8. 

threshing-machine (thiosl/ing-ma-sheiPOi 

In atfri., a steam-, waU r-, or horse-powder ma- 
chine winch in its most comphte lonn bents 
the gi’aiii from the eais ot eereals^soparatcs the 
grain from the straw, ami wnmows il from the 
chaff. Such mat hints air srmittmushxturebin bnmsor 
mills The more t ommoii t\ pt h ai t poi taldc, and iiiclildu 
straw-camerH or c1c\atoih Hcpaiatuis .intl winnowing ap 
pai atus in onu nini innc,undut thegcncial iinmculfArcKAcr 
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<1, fhcti l>,)Tr<l , f> ryliiiilLr, r, (.mu ive ot breasting rf, l»ritpr. f 
sir iw rac k /, r<K.k. kvLr upcmtiiiv' sn <w 1 1 ( K pitin.in , A i rank , 
$ fin, (.onviycr sif\( /, •■hiK ir>r •« c isiiir for Ktatu lugcr 
**, rlcvalrtr for i«*t rivinc yr on froiii Ui* luv* r anil c irryina It up to 
the mt .iMiriiij; a, tkv lior hIjk Ii i. irois flic hillings tp thr 

tobnusiKiut / nhiLh ikli\(.i9 Uiliii t the fi c I iMMrd to lit* uK<iia 
pubbtrl tniouifh the Lylimlc-r 

Tho flrsf threshing machines were marie hy Hohiflold of 
Saxony (1711), Mcn/les of Scotland (17 12), and Stirling of 
Scrrthuul {175H) None of these ajipearto have been more 
than expciJnirf nlal The Hist pmctir id commeuioi thresh- 
ing ninchirie was mado hv Meiklc of Scotland (1788), and 
consisted esseniiully of two pails a iLVolving (jlJnder 
moving 111 a breasting, anrl niniiri with slati that served 
as heaters to bicnk the gram fnmi tlic lu ad, and revolving 
cylinders aimed w itli rakes liiat bhook Ihr stiaw to loosen 
the grain from the broken heads '1 lu' grain fell hot ween 
curved alats ot thnnigh peifuiutcd hjoasting under tho 
oylintierK, ami (he straw and chaff wcic tin own out at the 
end of the mar hini' TIu se fi utui cs arr* i cl.Uncd, though 
greatly modiliiHl, in intMit i n English and Ainci it an (hrosii* 
mg-maebines In Anicilr nii vnaLhinestlicimolvingbeatiT 
with slats has given pliuc to a ijlindr r armed with radial 
teeth ami moving in .ihitastJiig, also armed with teeth, so 
that t ho ears niesubJeiUd toa teaiing and ruhhing action. 
F.ngliah machines still retain theiyhiirloi with slats. The 
bruHSting under the cylinder is a scroen thi'oiigh which 
the larger part of the grain falls ns fast ns it is loosened 
from the heads A vnin t> of sepniaturs, agitatois, shak- 
ing si n'ciiK and conveyt'is have taken the place of the 
original lylinders with rakis used to separara the grain 
from the straw, and winnow ing-inachines, straw-elevators, 
eonveyeis, and biieening-apfioiatus have been added, so 
that now the romplitcthrr shei is a eonipkx mill for ner- 
fonnlng the whok siricHof operations from the feeding 
of the grain to the stacking of the straw and the soit 
fng, weighing, and delivery of the giaiit, ihatt, eU 1'ho 
tinoshing mat iiiiic has been modltieil so aa to adapt it 
also to c lov I'T , 11a\ ami othrT at cds bee conveyer, rlei alor, 
and sefiarntor Also thrashuy-machine, thresher, thrash r, 
threshmi mill 

threshing-mill (thic^li'mg mil), u. Sunn* ns 

thtiiihimpninfhtne. 

threshing-place (throsh'ing-plus), u. ’AtLresh- 
iiip-fioor. 12 Bam. xxiv. Ki 
threshold (tlirt'Kh'ohl), n. (Earlv mod. E also 
tint dioidil ; dull alhO thrashd, thndijod, Sr*. 
thrishuntt, thrrshteorf, forrni'rlv also irtslh 
(Florio). bv confusion witli ttfsthi, var. /Airs- 
tl(, a fnimc; < ME. *t1ncshold, Ihtrshtrtdd, 
ihiesshvu'oU!, thresyudd, thtfsivoldf, tlmxindd, 
thnoxu'old, thrt.su aid, the)*aiiifd, Ihtesheftdtl, 
thressfold, tlm isshfold, < AS. *lhrfsi‘old, thns- 
cohl, thtfsetndd, thosnvutd, ftaoi.st wold, thno^ 
trald, threojnvold, th t cj irold, tin ; e^u old,* thet j - 
irold, th ) raid = M Lt » di f si eh f, I j( 1 . druast I — 
OHG dnscuftt, diiMfulti, thtisvufU, ditstunh, 
thrtsrhhtk, dri.sculle, Inschutil, MHG. dnsehii- 
rel, drusehuvhi I, dinaehuh I, (i dial drwrhaujel, 
drtaehdd, drisehtucl, ft uaelthuhel, ditssujie =s: 
led. thre,skjohb , thifskotdr (with unmerouH vari- 



fttionsin ixtfl6ctioii)*niod* m? wit^uir \mi9v tffrww* 
Moldr^ simulatinff mr^p^ a led^) « 6w. trmfed^ 
dial, traskuldss Norw. treskald^ U^eskally treal^elt 
ire^kclss J>An» tserskel^ threshold ; the variatiozm 
of form indicate that the terminal element was 
not understood; it is proh. therefore a some- 
what disguised form of a suffix, the formation 
being prob. < AS. tlieraean, thresh, 

troadf trample, + -old, corruptly -wold, a trans- 
posed form of an old formative -o-thlo-^ ap- 
pearing also as -thol, -thel ; the lit. sense Ming 
then ‘that which is trodden on,* i. e. *a tread’ 
(ef. tread, the part of a s ep or stair that is 
trodden on), thvraran^ thr sh, beii^ taken in 
the sense ‘tread, trample' (as in Goth.). In 
the common view the second element -wold is 
supposed to stand for AS. weald. North, wold, 
wood, and the compound to mean ‘a piece of 
wood trodden on* ; but AS. weald does not mean 
‘ wood, timber * (the proper sense being ‘ a wood, 
a forest*: see wold^), and it would not take the 
form -wold, much loss -old, in the AS. period, 
except by corruption (it is possible, however, 
that some thought of weald led to the otherwise 
unexplained alteration of -old to -wold); more- 
over, the element corresMnding to weald does 
not appear in the other Tent, forms. A third 
view explains the threshold as orig. “a thresh- 
ing-floor, because in ancient times the floor at 
the entrance was used for threshing" (Clessby 
and Yigfusson); but the threshing could not 
have been accomplished on the narrow sills 
which form thresholds, and it was only in com- 
parativelv few bouses that threshing was done 
at all.] i. The plank, stone, or piece of timber 
which lies at the bottom of a door^ or under 
it, particularly the door of a dwelling-house, 
chureh, temple, or other building; a door-sill ; 
henee, entrance; gate; door. 

Thar with the nyghtepel seyde he anon rlghies 
On fonre halrea of the hooa aboate, 

And on the tkreu^fold of the dore withonte 

Chauoar, MIUer‘s I'ale, 1. 206 
Still at hell’s dark threshold to have lat watch 

iraton,P.L.,x 504. 

Forward leaped she o'er the threshold. 

Eager aa a glancing surf LotoM, The Captive. 

2. Hence, the place or {mint of entering or be- 
ginning; outset: as, he is now at the threshold 
of bis argument. 

The fair new forma 
That float about the threshold of an age, 
like tmtha of Science waltlra to be caught 

TVnnpaon, O^den Year 

8. In pftpchol., the limit below which a given 
stimulus, or the diflerence between two stim- 
u^ ceases to be perceptible. Compare sehwelle, 

--Ihrsllar on the threshold. See dieeder.— stimulus 
threshold. See afOniiftM. 

throshwoldbihresalifoldt, n. Middle Englisli 
forms of threshold, 

ThraakioniiE (thres-ki-dr'nis), Yt. [KL. (G. B. 
Gray, 1841 or 1842h also, by error, Theresehtomts 
(Brehm, 1865), < (Jr. dptjoKela, dp^tua, wor8hi{>, 
< dptpfKs{>€tv, hold in religious awe, venerate, < 
Bp^Kog, religious, + hpvtg, bird.] A genus of 
ioises, or a section of the genus tins, based on 
the sacred ibis of Egypt, commonly called line 
relifjiosa, but named 5; sethiopicus by Gray, who 
restricted Ibis itself to certain American forms 
( after Moehring, 1752). Aa Hoefaring la Inadmlmlble 
tn binomial nomenclature, moat authora oae Ibis for thla 
genua, of which ThrrskiortUs thoa beoomea a atrict ayn- 
onym. The apeciea named la one of the moat famous of 
birds, venerated by the ancient Egyptlana on theological 
grounds, and in a new light aweaome to modem Brftona 
as the vahan or vehicle of the JMtIab OrnithologiBta’ 
Union. It ii white with bill, head, and upper part of the 
neok black, and a large black train of deoompoeed fea- 
then overrides the tall Thla bird la the prototype of 
the ibis-headed deities frequently represented to Bi^ptiao 
religloua art 

threstef. V. A Middle English form of thrust^. 
threstillt. n. An obsolete form of throstle, 
tlirastle (thres'l), n. [A corruption of trestle^, 
appar. simulating three (cf. thnbble, for treble, 
Irtple),"} In her,, a three-legged stool. Compare 
trestleh 3. 

tlureBtluet. n. An old form of trestle, 
threfWolat, n, A Middle English form of thresh- 
old, Chaucer, 

threte. A Middle English form of threat, 
tbrettenet, a. An obsolete form of thirteen, 
thretty, An obsolete or dialectal form of 
thirty, 

tltrerat, n, A Middle English variant of throve, 
tSitW (thid). ihreterit of throw^, 

adv, A Middle English form of thrie^, 
Hurlbble (tbrib'l), a, [A dial. var. of triple, 
treble, simulating three, thrice,] Treble; triple; 
threefold. [I^ov. Eng.] 
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_'tfax!t)« <kir. [< HS. ttrtos, thryes, thrigea 
(m IGEtG. driM), with adv. gen. -es, < mris, three : 
see thridb, Gf, oneel, iwiee,] 1. Three times. 

And to that aameOardys Saynt Petre denyadonre Lord 
Iknfis, Jtandsvdls, Tmvala, p. 18. 

ykria*>blMaad they that master to their blood. 

Shot,, M. K. a, 1. 1. 74. 
Tkrios he emy*d, and thrice, in apita of acorn, 

Tears such aa angels weep burst forth. 

MiUon, P. L., 1. 610. 

8. Hence, in a general sense, repeatedly; em- 
phatically; fully. 

Thrtoe la he anned that hath biaquanrel Just 

Shak,, 2 Hen. VI., ill. 2. 888. 

ilirioe-cock (thns'kok), 91. [A corruption of 
‘'toms/i-cocA:.] The mistlethruah. [Prov.Bi 
ihrid^f (thrid), n. [A var. of thread throi _ 
the form fhreed, the long ec being shortened as 
in breeches, threepence, been, etc.] Same as 
thread. 

And make hie bridle a bottom of tkrid. 

To roll up how many mllea yon have rid. 

B. Jenson, Maaque of Qneena 

thrid^ (thrid), V, t , ; pret. and pp. thridded, ppr. 
ihriddtttg, ^me as thread, [Obsolete or ar- 
chaic.] 

TTnole, good uncle, see t the thin starv'd raacal, 

The eating Roman, aee where he thrids the thloketa ! 

IHeteher, Bonduca, Iv 8. 

“Glory to God,*' she aang, and past afar, 
Thridding the aombre boakwe of the wood 

Tennyson, Fair Women. 

ihrid^ (thrid), a, A Middle English or dialectal 
form of third^. 

thridace (thrid'fis), n, [F., < NL. thndaetum, 
q. V.] Same as thndaeium, 
tbridadnm (thri-d&'si-um), n. (NL., < L. ilm- 
ilajc (-ae-), < Gr. dptdaS (-as-), Attic BptSasiVJ^, let- 
tuce.] Tne inspissated juice of lettuce, differ- 
ing from laotucarium in being obtained by ex- 
pression instead of incisiou, and in not Ming 
concreted, in England it is derived from Laotuea ei- 
rosa, wild lettuccy in France from garden lettuce ; the lat- 
ter article is aometimea called French laetuearium, 
thriddet, a. Third. Chaucer, 
thriddent. a. Same as threaden, 
thriddenaelefi n. Same as thtrdendeal, 
thrieH, a. A Middle Eimlish form of three. 
thrie^, thryat, adv. [ME., also threpe, tkreowe, 
thr ten, < AS. thr two, thrpwa, thrtga(rs OS. thrtwo 
tkrm s= OFries. thria, thrya), three times, < 
thred, thrkf, three: see three,] Three times; 
thrice. 

This nyghttorpr— 

To goode mote it tonie—of you I mette 

Chaucer, Troilus, il. 89. 
Fetter, I aaye thee sickerlye. 

Or the cooke have orowen thrye 
Thou shalle forsake my oompanye. 

ChssUr Plays, il2C, {HaU%wsll.) 

tbriest, adv. A Middle English form of titrice, 
Chaucei*. 

thrifaUow (thil'fai-o), v. t. [Also thryfallow, 
inf allow; < tol. thrie, thrye, thrice (see thrie^), 
+ fallow^. Of, twifallow.] To plow or fallow 
for the third time Defore sowing. Tusser, 
thl^ (thrift), 91. [< ME. thrift, < Icel. thrift 

(s= Sw. Iton. drift), thrift, < ih^a (refl. thri- 
fask), thrive: see thrive,] If. The condition 
of one who thrives; luck; fortune; success; 
prosfierity. 

“Goode thrift have ye,** quod Elme the queens. 

ChauosT, I'Toilus, U. 1687. 
No, let the candied tongue lick absurd pomp, 

And crook the {Hfonant bingee of the knee 
Where thrift may follow fawning. 

Hamlet, ilL 8. 07. 

2. Frugality; economical management; econo- 
my } good husbandry. 

*1116 rest, . . . waUag to toll to thrift, prove very good 
husbands. Slpsnssr, State of Irsliuid. 

It ia one degree of thrift ... to bring our debte into 
as few hands ss we can. Ikn^ Sermons, lx. 

8. [A particular use, with ref. to vigorous 
growth.] A plant of the genus Jrmeria, of the 
order Plumbaginese, a genus much resembling 
StaUee, the marsh-rosemarv, except that the 
flowers are jmthered into globular heads. The 
common thrift is A, mdyaris (A. marUima), a plant 
abonndtog on the shores, also to the mountains, m the 
northern Old World, found also on the westom ooaot of 
North America, and appearing again to theaoutbem hern- 
iapbere beyond the tidies. It grows In tufts of several 
Itallees stalks from a reqeUe of many narrow radical 
kavec The Bowen are pink or sometimes white, dis- 
posed in denee beads. The plant ia often onlilvated lor 
borders. Old or local names ace kkly*s-oushion, ssapink, 
ssadhrift, and ssts-pltly/ltnssr. The plantoto-leaved flirifi 
la jL pt«mia0in4a,me the former, hut with mneh broader 
leavea. The grwt thrift, A. laHmt (A. osphalstssx of 
the Medltemsneao rMtoii, is h^hly rsoonunended for 
gardens, Inii III ssmewtoit tondw. 


TrembM to p«lto«& plaoei s ies|^ 

4. Same as 

for ■peolos of BtaUcs, i 

a plant of the l , 

bapinsss, at which anno apeoiea, ae A, Mmmsum, axe 
ohoioe border*planta.^ye bid good ttomt.to wish wOil 
to; oongratiilMOi mgadlbieto. Set 

(thrift'boks), n, A. small box for 
savings; a money-box. Also called 

[< ME. thrifUlyj < 
; wu- 
ipru- 
ttdry; 


apprennci 

tto&ttly (thrif 'ti-li), adv. 


economically. 


good 
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Bee hard tell of a towne tkrifNto walled. 

A oitie aett by peace with full aiker wardea. 

AliMundsr qf Macedoine (E. B. T. 8.), 1. 1000. 

2t. Punctiliously; politely. 

A yoiig clerk romynge by hymself they mette, 
Wnlob that in Latiu thr(ftuy hem grette. 

Chaucer, Fnu&to’a Tale, L 

tbliftlneBg (thrif'tl-nes), 9*. [< thrifty + -9idM.1 
The character of being thrifty ; frugality ; good 
husbandry. 

Indeed 1 wonder'd that your wary IhrMinsss, 

Not wont to drop one penny In a quarter 
Idly* would part with auoh a aum ao eaally. 

Towikis Ot Albumaiar, ili L 

thriftlaBB (thrift'les), a. [< thrift + -less,] 1, 
Having no thrift, legality, or good manage 
ment; profuse; extravagant. 

Be shall apend mine honour with hla shames 
As thriftless sons their scraping fathera' gold. 

i^,Bieh. II,v.X60. 
She had a vocation to hold In check his thr^dess pro- 
pensltlea. S. SggUSUm, The Graysona, xilv. 

2f. Producing no gain ; unprofitable. 

What thriftless sighs shall poor Olivia breathe t 

Shak., T. K., U. 8. 40. 

tliriffclassly (tbrift'les-h), adv, [< thriftless + 
1 Xn a thriftless manner ; extravagantly. 
thnftleBa&eBB (thrlft'les-nes), 91. The quality 
or state of being thriftless, 
thrifty (tbrif 'ti), a, [< ME. thnfty (= Bw. Ban. 
drtfttg); < thrift + -tfi.j 1. Characterized by 
thrift; frugal; sparing; careful; economical; 
saving; using economy and good management. 

Thou dost impudently to make a thrifty purchaae of 
bddnesse to thy aelfe out at the painfull merita of other 
men. Milton, Cfaarcb>Uovemment, it, lot. 

Thrifty honsewlveB and industrious spinsters. 

Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 178. 
2. Thriving; flourishing; successful; prosper- 
ous; fortunate. 

He Is sa wys, dlscret, and as lecree 
As any man I woot of his degree^ 

And therto manly and eek servlsable. 

And tor to been a thrifty man right able. 

Chaucer, Merohant’a Tale^ L 868. 
The honaes were large and comfortable, and the people 
had a thrifty, proapmous, and satiafled air. 

B. Taylor, Northern Travel, p. M. 
8t. Well-husbanded. 

I have five hundred crowns, 

The thrifty hire 1 mved under your father. 

Shak,, Aa you Like it, it 8. 80. 
Kovp them from wrongtog others, or neglect 
Of dnty in Uiemselves ; correct the blood 
With thrifty bits and labour. 

FUiehsr, Faithfnl Shepherdeaa v. 5. 

4t. Showing marks of thrift; expensive; rich. 
Why is my netohebores wyf so gay? 
ffiie la honoured over al ther ahe gooth; 

1 iltto at hoom, 1 have no thrifty olooth. 

Oltoueer, to Wife of fiath'a Tale, 1. 888. 

5t, Useful; profitable. 

Good men, herkenetb evertoh on. 

This wee a eMAp tale tor the nonet. 

Chaucer, ProL to Stdpman'a Tale^ L 8 . 
oBfii. L 8 ae seonomy, 

atSaP (tliril), V. K ME. thrillen,thrpUen, a 
tranapMedform of ffitrlen, thyrlen, E. thin: see 
thirlK Cf. fKKi, driWi.1 1, trans. If. To 
bor^ pierce; penorate; drill; thirl. Compare 
thirll, 1, ^ 

Tboagb ye him thri&t with a rmafa 

Aom. qfths Boss, I. 7884. 

8. To penetrate or permeate with a andden 
wave of feeling, as of pleasure, pity, remotae, 
etc.; affect or fill with a tingling emotion or 
aeneation. Compare thtrlif 2* 

Afervant^Mtbebred, (hriMdwUhnmem, 
Opposed against the act. Shak., Leas, if, t. 78. 
How oatot a moment may preoeda 
One that ahall torOI the worid toremt 

A. Bo mms t t f Cbxistam Mfsam 



It, tollllfl. 

Btffmod, Hio^m ftnd Alopt (WovtaT^ Wi, TL 801X 
XL intrant, 1, To penetrate or permeate; 
paMt run, or atir with sudden permeating in- 
flow; move qulveringly or so as to cause a sort 
0 t shivering sensation. 

Hiimiglitto ihnd 
Upon hit msnly snno be loone sddreiti 
And si him flenljr Sew. with oorsge fUd, 

And eger greedineiM through every member thrOd. 

8pM»fr, V. Q., 1. vlIL 0. 
A feint odd fe«r thritti through my veioi» 

That slmoet freesee up the hast of life. 

dSole., ft.uulJ.,iv. 8 . 16 . 

D. To be a^tated or moved by or as by the per- 
meating inflow of some subtle feeling or influ- 
ence; quiver; shiver. 

To leek tweet lafety out 
In vsultttnd priioiia sod to thrtU and thske. 

Shak , K. John, v. 2. 143. 
flverything that Mr Carlyle wrote during this fint pe- 
riod thrUlt with the poreet appreciation of whatever is 
brave and beautiful in human nature. 

LowM, Study Window^ p. 128. 

8. To quiver or move with a tremulous move- 
ment ; vibrate ; throb, as a voice. 

He hadna weel been out o' the atable^ 

And on hie aaddle let. 
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F, Q., I. Vi. S. 

9. That thrills or stirs with subtle permeating 
emotion or sensation, as of pleasure, paiu, hor- 
ror, wonder, or the like: as, a thrtlhng adven- 
ture; a thrilling expenence. 

. Hard by la the place where the Italian lost his head 

but the Italian waa c ' * * 

ao» though th 
travOUera feel 


tlviviiig 



the Italian waa openly In the ranka of the inanrgents . 
though the thought la a little thrilling, our pieeent 
rbUera feel no real danger for their h«ikds. 

£, A, FVeeman, Venice, p. 2tMJ 

thrUlingfl (thriring), ». [< three {thn-) -f -///i/jfl, 

Biter twtUinfj. Ct. mlUng."^ In crysfa/., a com- 
pound or twin crystal consisting of three united 
crystals. See ftdai. 

tlirillillgly (thriring-ll), adv. In a thrilling 
manner; with thrilling sensations. 
thrillingnesB (thrli'ing-nes), ». Thrilling char- 
acter or quality. _ 

Thrinax (thri^uaks), n. [Nli. (Linnmus flliuR, Thripsidfls (thrip^ei-de), n,pl, 

1788), from the leaves ; \ Gr. dplva^f a trident, Tfmpa + -ulap ] Same as Thrtmaae. 


TUI fonr-and-twenty broad arrowa 
Wera tkriUtntt in hii heart 
/JoAmeoa 


Young J 


ity bi 

/in^ 

!oae (ChUd'a Ballads, IL 207). 
That last cypress tree, 

Green at the gate, which thrilled as we came out 

Jfrc. Browning, 

All Nature with thy parting thrilU, 

Like branchea after birds new-flown. 

Lowdl, To the Muse 

(thril), n. [In def. 1, < ME. thril, a trans- 
posed form of thtrh, n, Cf. thnll\ r., for thirl\ 
V, In the later senses, directly < thrUU ^ ».] If. 
A hole ; specifically, a breathing-hole ; a nostril. 
Compare nostril {nose^thnll). 

With tkrUUt n(^t ihratbut thriftily made, 

Nawther to wyde ne to wan, bat at honi well scmyt 

/Mserucfum 7’rop (£. E.T.S.>, 1 8046. 
The bill of the dodo hooks and bends downwards , the 
thrill or breathing-place la in the midst 

Sir T. Herbert, Travels, p. 883 {Laiham.) 

8. A subtle permeating influx of emotion or 
sensation; a feeling that permeates the whole 
svstem with subtle, irresistible force: as, u 
thnll of horror. 

A thrOl of pity for the patient and of gratitude for his 
aervioea, which exaggerated, in her eyes, his good mien 
■and haudaoroe features. SeoU, Quentin Durward, xv 
The leaat motion which they made, 

It aeemed a thrM ot pleasure Wordeworth 

And I wait with a thrill In every vein, 

For the coming of the hnrricauo ' 

Bryant, The Hurridane. 

8. In med.f a peculiar tremor felt, m certain 
conditions of tne respiratory or circulatory or- 
gans, upon applying the hand to the body; 
fremitus.— 4. A throb; a beat or pulsation. 

la it enough? or must I, while a thrill 
Livea in your aapient boioma, cheat you still? 

Moore, Lalla Bookh, Veiled Prophet 

The eleotrlc nerve, whose instantaneous thrill 
Makea nextdoor goailpa of the antipodes. 

Lowell, Agassis^ i. 1. 

5. A tale or book the hearing or perusal of 
which sends a thrill or sensation or pleasure, 
pity, or excitement through one; a sensa- 
tional story. [Slang, Eng.] 

That it ahould have been called by a name which rather 
reminds one of the sMisational title of a ahllling thnll 

•eema to ua a matter to be regretted. 

WsiCtA»n«effr Use., CXXVI 382. 

Hydatid a vibration felt upon percuasion of a 

hyitatw towi^ TIrwnpHwg thrUL Soetmrri. 

tSfilia (thrU), c/Tia var. of irih, simulating 
SkrWi.] To wsTble; trill. [Bare.] 

Hm wil«m luvp'. mriodtoo. wirbllnn 

Mime, tr. of Camoens'a Lusiad, lx 783. 

thlllis (thril), n. [See thnm, r.] A warbling ; 
a trill. 

Heifeniiig the awallow'a twitter, came a 
Of tnmipeta. h. 

OaroQIng to her spinet with Its thin 

ih W, UolnM, Opening of the Piano. 

The atarta and (hfiUs 

Of birds that sang and rustled III me 

B. W Odder, The Poet’s Fame 
ihriUMitt (thril'ant), a. prreg. < thnlV + 
-oaf.] Heroing; thnlUng. 

The knight Us thrmtU .i 

Speneer, F. Q., I. xi. »>• 

4WlMaf>(thrll'ing),p.o. It. Piercing; pene- 

tratiiif a ' 


A Thripii {.Phlotothrifa *kytl»xtrm'\ (Line khowa natural (tbte ) 
More enlarxea wings at Okie, showing Cringes 

homopterous family Jasmdts, which feed on the 
^npc. Krtdhroneura viMe is the oommon grape-vine 
tbiips su-callcd of the eastern TTuited Ktatea. aw cut 
_under Erythronrura 

, irreg. < 

also rp/vaf, < rpig, thrice, + dx//, point.] A go- thrisle, thrissel (thris'l), n. fialectal forms 
nus or palms, of the tribe Coryphem, it is char- of thistle. 

aotorli^ by flowers with a minute alx-cleft cup-sha^ thtist^t, t\ An ohKolcle form of fAnwfl. 
the West Indies. They are low or medium-aiaed palma, form of thtrat. 

with aoUtw or cluste^ thorniewi trunks, marked below Who shall him rew that swimming In the maine 

with annular soars, and above clad with a very regular net- WUl die for thrUt, and water doth refuse? 

work of ftbers remaining from the aheatbing petioles. Spnuter, F 6, U. vl. 17. 

They bear terminal ronnalsh leaves with many two-cleft x a i i a i x i 

Induplicate segments, an erect ligule, and amooth slender tflllflty (thns tl), a. An obsolete or dialectal 

S etioie. The flowers are bisexual, and borne on long apo- form of tlnrsttf. Spenser, F. Q,, 1. x. 38. 
ices »mh numeronsspath^ and alenderMnioled bnmch- thritteonf, a. and n. A Middle Engbsh form of 
lota. The small thin shelled pea shajM fruit containa a thirteeu 

■ingle roundish seed furrowed with sinuate channels. ^ . . 

Ibe species are known in general as thaiehtHtlme in (thnv), v. f. , pret. tnrwe (sometimes 

Jamaica. Two species occur in Florida T.paniftora,tlie — ■*’ ' 

taller, uanally a amall and very deader tre& becomea stem- 
‘ 1 the variety GarMTs. the other. 


leas in the pine-barrens in the variety Garb , 

T argentea, the broom-poltu of the Isthmus of Panama, 
is sometimes known in conservatories as ehip^hat palm, 
owing both names to the uses of Its leaves ^ also silk- 
top and eilver-iap palmetto, undei palnwtUi. 
thringf (thring), r. [< ME. thnngen, thryngen 
(tiret. throng, throng, pp. thrungen, tkrongen), 
C AS. thringan (pret. throng, pp. ihrtmgen), 
thrust, press, = 08. tlmngan = D. drtnaen s 
MLG. dringen, press, s OHQ. dringan, MHG. 
dnngen, press together, plait, weave, G. cfHn- 
gen, drdngen, press, etc., ss loel. thrdngva, 
thryngra, throyngvo =r Sw. trimga = Dan. trrnnge 
=s Goth, threihan (for *thnnhe}^, press, urge, 
trouble. Hence ult. throngl. from the same 
ult. verb are also MHG. drihe, an embroidering- 
needle, > drihen, embroider; and perhaps E. 
thorough, throughl, and hence thirll, fAnWl.] I, 
frans. To thrust ; push ; press. 

Whaiine thou were In thraldom throng. 

And turmentid with many a iewe. 

Hymns to Vtrgiti, etc. (E. E. T S.), p. 18. 

Who strengths the poor, and pridfnl men down thrinye. 
And wracks at once the pow’rs of puissant kings. 

T. Hudson, tr of Du Bartas’s Judith, Iv. 

n. mtrons. To press; push; force one^s way. 

Thruch the bodi ful neytlie the hert 
That gode swerd tliruc him thrang 

Oy of Warwtke, p 61 {UaUiweU ) 
Mara ne rested never stille, ^ 

But throng now her, n»w ther, aiiioug hem bothe 

Chaucer, Anelida and Arcite, 1. 66. 

thrip (thrip), n. [An abbr. of thnppence, a 
pronimciation of three-pence.'] A threepenny 
piece. [Colloq.] 

Be waa not above any transaction, however imall, that 
tromised to bring him a dime whore be had Invested a 


promil 

Ihrip. 


Tblipito (Ihrip'i-dS), n. pi. [NL., < Tltrtps 4* 
-fd«.] The sole fiimily of the order Thysanop- 
lera (which see for characters). It waa for- 
merly considered as belongmg to the Hemip- 
tera. Also called Thrtpstda. See out under 
Thrips. 

thr^plat, t', i. [Origin obscure.] To labor 

Manle spend more at one of these wakossea than In all 
the whole yeer besides. This makea many a one to thrip. 
pie it pinch, to mime into debte and dannger, and flnalUe 
brings many a one to vUer mine and decay 

Stubbes, Anatomy of Abuaea (ed. FumlvallX I 168 

Thrips (thrips), n. [NL. (Linmeus, 1748), < L. 
thnps, < Gr, dptf, a woodworm.] 1. The tjmi- 
col genus of the family Thripidie or Thnpsidm. 
The body is amooth and glabrous; Uie female has a four- 
valved ducurvod ovipositor. The species are numerous 


thrived), pp. thrmn (sometimes thriiwd), ppr. 
thriving. [< ME. Hmven, thryt^en, thrH'en (pret. 
throf, thraf, pp. thriren), < loel. thrifo, clutch, 
msp, grip, refl thrifask, seize for oneself, 
thrive, ssNorw. trwa, seize, rofi. trivast, thrive, 
= Sw. trijvas = Dan, trwes, refl., thrive.] 1, 
To prosper; flourish; be fortunate or success- 
ful. 

Thus he welke in the lande 
With hys daiie in his hande ; 

Under the wilde wodde wande 
He wexe and wele thraf e. 

Pcrcei^, L 212. {Homwea.) 

If I thrive well, I’U visit thee again. 

Skak., T of A , iv. a 170. 
For ought 1 se& 

The lewdest periona thnve beat, and are tree 
From puniabment for sinnu. 

Timei WMstU (E. E. T. S.X P- h 

2. To increase in goods and estate ; grow rich 
or richer; keep on increasing one’s acquisi- 
tions. 

''Apparalle the proplrli," quod Pride, . . . 

"Late no poore neisbore thryue thee biaide ; 

AUe other meimis eouncel loke thou diimlae.'’ 

Hymns to Virgin, etc. (£. E. T. 8.X P- 02. 
Could fools to keep their own contrive, 

On what, on whom, could gamesters thrive t 

Qay, Pan and Fmtuiie. 

And BO she throve and prosper’d , so three years 
8be prosper’d. Tennyson, Palace of Art 

8. To grow vigorously or luxuriantly; flourish. 

T^et sette hem fuete a aonder thries V, 

Or twies .X, as best is hem to thrive 

PaUadius, Husbondrie (£. £. T. &X P« 70> 

Love thrives not iu the heart that shadows dreadeth. 

Shak., Luorece^ L 270. 
E’en the oak 

Thrives by the mde concussion of the atorm. 

Cowper, Task, L 878. 

•less.] 
[Ob- 


J. C Harris, Harper’s Mag., LXXVL 708. thri’Velegfl (thriv’les), a. [< thnve + 


Thriftless; unsuccessful; unprofitable. 

Bolete or archaic.] 

And thou, whose thriveless hands are ever i^ralnlng 
Earth’s fluent breasts into an empty sieve. 

Ouanes, Emblems, L 12. 
The dull stagnation of a soul content 
Once foiled, to leave betimes a tkrivslm quest 

Brofuming, Paraoelsna. 

thriren (thriv'n), p. a. 1. Past participle of 
thrive. — 2f, Grown. 

Hym wato the nome Not s* b In-nogba knawen, 

He had tmre thryuen aunea A tb^r thre wynea 

Attiterative Poems (ed Morria). iL 208. 

thrirer (thrl'v^r), n. [< thnve + -erl.] One 
who thrives or prospers ; one who makes profit; 
one who is fru^l and economical. [Rare.] 

Pitiful thrivers, In their s^ing spent 

Shak , Sonnett ozxv. 


.^^d«pr«d. ^ (Arf-ving), p. a. [< jdl. •tAriri-ffd, 

8. [t. <*.] (a) Any member of this genus or fam- dtriva^, thnvond; ppr. of thnve, tr.] 1. PrM- 
ily, as Phlmthnps phylhxersp, which is said to perous or successful; advancing in well-being or 
feed on the leaf-gall form of the vine-pest. See wealth ; thrifty ; flourishing ; increasing ; gro w- 
cut in next column, (b) Among grape-growers, ing : as, a Hmving mecbauio ; a thriving trader ? 
erroneously, any one or the leaf-noppers of the a driving town. 



fhiMac 

Mdom t IMMjman tonit bis land Into moi^to 


niakt the greater advantage. 

2f. Successful; famous; worthy. 

The thrid via a thro knight, thrim%%d In armya, 

Deffeboa the doughty on a dorfe atede 

iMtnuitan qf ITr^ (E. £. T. 8.X 1. 1481 

tbxiviagly (thii'ving-li), a<h\ In a thriving or 
THTOB^rous way ; pro8i>erou8ly. 
tnil'VlXlgliess (thri'ving-nos), n. The state or 
ooiidition of one who thrives; prosperity, 
tliroitt [Karly mod. E also throe; < ME. thrOf 
tkroOf ihrat thraUf < leel. thrar^ stubborn, ob- 
stinate, perse vertng, neut. thrdtt^ as adv., fre- 
quently .J 1. Eager; earnest; vehement. 

There aa tlie awlft hound may no further goe 

Then the aloweat of foot, be ho never ao throe 

Booke qf Hunting (1688) ) 

2, Bold. 

Thoghe the knyst were keno and thro, 

The owtlawya wanne the ohyide hym fro 

MS, Cantab. JTf IL 88, t 86. {UaUiwai.) 

♦. [ME. throHy < Icel. fhrdo, refl. throank 
(aa IfHG. druh€n)f grow. Cf. throdden.'] To 
mrow. JCarl Robert (Child^s Ballads, m, 29). 
taro', tliro^ (thrb). A shorter form of thr<mgh, 
tiiroat (thrdt), n. [Early mod. E. also throie, < 
ICE. throtey s AB. mrotUy also ihrota, throie (= 
OHG. droszay MHG. drozze^ throat) (hence dim. 
ihrotUey a.); perhaps < thredtan (pp. throten), 
in the orig. sense * push,* * thrust’ (either as >io- 
ing * pushed out’ or ‘prominent,’ or with ref. to 
the ^thrusting’ of food down the throat): see 
threat. A similar notion appears in the origin 
of a diff. noun of the same sense, namely D. strot 
XB OfVies. strot {^lla) as MLG. strote s= MHG. 
ttrozze (> It. strozza), the throat, gullet; from 
the root of strutj ‘swell,* be prominent.] 1. 
The front of the neok below the chin and above 
the ooUar-lione ; teclmically, the jugular region, 
juguium, orguttur. 

I fffithee, take thy lltigera from my throat 

Shak.^ Hamlet, v. 1. 281 

2. The passage from the mouth to the stomach 
or to the longs, (a) The swallow or gullet ; teohnical* 
Ijr, the fauces, phary^ and esophagus. 

And thel duellen alle weye In Boches or in Mountaynea ; 

Throte open, of wheiis thel drop- 
MandeviUe, Travels, p. 290. 


edis 

hrmre(wlilohMaX (mXZoesgNs^asMtoiisdbodyof 
water flowing with a smooth earrant ttuoni^ a naiyow 
plao^ as between rooks in a river. 

Some men flah a fAroof by the aimple reaonroe of keep* 
ing the point of the rod ste^at an angle above the oast, 
and letUng the onirent itself take the fly round. 

QumieriyJUv,, CXXYl. 848. 

Almond of tbo throat See almond.— Oi«rKpnan*o 
tore throat See cfeipgman— Boro throat, in^ 

tJon of the lining memtirane of the gullet, pharynx, fauces, 
or upper air-passages, attended by pain on swallowing.— 
To out one aaothofs throat figuratively, to enwe, as 
two dealers, in a minous competition. [Colloti. 1 -~To OUt 
ono‘S own throat figuratively, to adopt a suicidal poUoy. 
[Coiloqj— To givo one the he in his throakf. Bee 
mVe —To have a bone in one's throat Bee donei.— 
To lie in one's throat See /»«:». 
throat (thrdt) V. t [< throaty i».] If. To utter 
in a guttural tone ; mutter. 

So Hector hereto throated threats to go to sea in blood. 

Chapman, Iliad, xlU, 186. 

2. To channel or groove. 

Sills ore weathered and throated like the parte of a string 
course. Sneye. Bnt., IV. 472. 

throatalf, n. A corrupt spelling of throWe. 
throat-baad (thrdt^band), n. A band about 
the throat ; specifically, the throat-latoh of a 
bridle. Bee cut under harness, 
throat-boUt (throt'bdl), n. [< ME. throteholle, 
< AS. throtholla (cf. OPries. strotholla), the 
throat, < throtUy throat, + bolkty a round object: 
see bowl^. C!f . tkroppte,'] The protuberance in 
led Adam’f 


the throat called 
tliroat. itself. 


I’s apple; hence, the 


aadthei ^n alle wey the 
pen Venym alle weys. 

(8) The air-paseage in the throat , the windpipe ; techiil- 
duly, the larynx and trachea . as, to form musical notes 
Itt the throat 

m have you preferred to he a crier; yon have an excel- 
lest (Aroaf tor 't IMdrerand ITetefer, Northwa^ Ho, ill 1 

The cooIl that is the trumpet to the mom. 

Doth with his lofty and shriU-souudlng throat 
Awake the of day Shak., Hamlet, 1 1. 151. 

8. Something resembling or analogous to the 
human throat, (a) In enlom., the gula, or posterior part 
of the lower tide of the head, behind the mentuin (6) In 
boL, the mouth or orifice of a gamupetalous coroUaor calyx, 



Tbffoatof the CoioIIa of <i) Otrardta JImva and (a) Aetuthm moliu, 

being the circular line at which the tube and limb unite, 
or sometimes a manifest transition between the two (e) A 
numth or entrance of something ; a passageway into or 
through. 

Calm and Intrepid In the very throat 
Of sulphurous war. Thomeon, Autumn, L 837. 
(d) Jfaut (1) The central part of the hdlow of a breast- 
iMmk or knee. (2) The Inner end 
of a gaff, where it widens and bol- 
lows ID to fit the mast. See cut on* 
der go/. (3) The inner part of the 
arms of an anchor where they Join 
tha thank (4) The upper front 
comer of a tour-sided f^and-aft 
saU. («) In th^buOtUng, the mid- 
dle part of a floor-timber (/) In 
buwUnff, the part of a chimney, 
oeually oontraoted. between the flre- 

Tbe narrowed entrance to the neck 
of a puddling furnace, where the 
area of flue-passage is regulated. 

See cut under puddlOiffr/ornoee, 

(A) In plnU-gkm manvf . the front 
door of the annealing-arch. <0 The 
entranooway In a threshing-ma- 
chine, where the grain in the straw 
passes from the feed-board to the 

g Under, (i) The opening in a 

ine-stock through which the ahav- 
ga pass upward (A> That part 
of the si>oke of a wheel which Ilea 
jurt beyond Hie swell at the June- 
iioiiofthehttb. B H. KriigM (1) 

In fort., aame aa gorge, also, the 
amaUer ur Inaide evening of an em- 



Section of Fireploise. 

1 , klttb, St, hearth , % 
Jamb, 1. Srejtlace. s« 
matitelphK e . 6, throat, 
7, gathering ( S, funiial t 
o. fluei to. mantel) it, 
back, ta, grate) 13, 


By the throte boUe he caughte Aleyn. 

Chancer, Beeve'a Tale, 1. 868. 

throat-bolt (tbrot'bdlt), n. Naut,y an eyo-bolt 
fixed in the lower part of tops and the iaw-end 
of gafis, for hooking the Uiroat-balyaras to. 
throat-brail ( thrdt'bral), n, Naut. , a brail reev- 
ing through a block at the jaws of a gaff for 
tricing the body of a fore-and-aft sail tdose up 
tu the gaff as well as the mast. Bee cut under 
brad, 

throat-chaill (tlirfit'chan), n, A chain strap 
formerly used by whalemen to hoist in tho 
throat of the bow-head whalo. The chain was fas- 
tened by a toggle to the throat of the whalo, and t le hoist- 
ing-tackle was hooked into the strap— Tlmiet-OluHn 
toggle, a stout rounded piece of wood used to pass 
thruugh the bight of the toggle-chain to hold it to the 
throat of a bow-head whale. 

(thro'tod), a, [< throat •¥ Hav- 

ing a thrpat (of this or that kind): chiefly in 
composition: as, the white-fAroatocf sparrow: 
the yeilow-f/*roateri warbler ; the blat k-throalea 
bunting. Compare throaty, 2. 
throatOT (thro't^T), «. A Knife uset' to cut the 
throats of fish; also, one who uses tlie tbroater, 
as one of a gang of men who perform different 
narts of the process of dressing fish. Compare 
header in like use. [New Brunsv/ick.] 
throat-halyard (throt'hal^yj^l), n. Kaut, 
See halyard. 

throatinOBB (thrdHi-nes), n. 1, I’rotuberanco 
or unusual prominence of the throat. 

The Paolar bear ranch wool of a fine •luali^, but they 
have a more evident enlaigement behinc! the ears, Mid a 
greater degree of throatinem. 

New Amer Farm Book, p 4081 

2. Throaty or guttural character or quality of 
voice or utterance. 

throatboyg (thrfi'tlng), n. [< throitt + 

The im^rcutting of a projecting molding be- 
neath, so as to prevent ram-wato** from trick- 
ling down the surface of the wall. 
throat-JaWB ( throt 'j4z), n. pi. The jaws of the 
throat: applied to the bony pharyngeal appa- 
ratus of lower vertebrates. 

These fesuphageal] fibres may, however, form a well- 
developed pharyngeal sphincter, at In fishes, and Mwve tor 
moving those tknaibpM*, the pharyngeal bones, which 
exist in so many of the lowest vertelwe class. 

Mivart, £lem. Anati SIS. 

throat-latch (thrdt'lach), n. In a harness, a 
strap which passes under a horse’s neok and 
helps to hold the bridle in place; a throat^band. 
Bee cut under harness. E. H. Kntght. 
throat-pieca (thrdt'pes), n. In arstor, in a 
general sense, a defense for the throat, 0 ^ the 
front of tho neok and breast. 1 

throat-pipe (thrdt'pip), n. The windpipO or 
weasand; the trachea. ) 

throat-root (thrdt'm), n. An American epo- 
fies of avens, Oruni Virginktnvm. 
throat-BOiaiag (throt'sS’^zing), n. NauUy )the 
seising by which the strap of a block or dead- 
eye is made to fit securely in the score. 
throat-Btrap (tbrot^strapb n. The upper strap 
of a halter, which passes around toe borrse^s 
neck. Also called M* B, tniffhU 


(thrat^ewttnttud), a. . See 

sweetbrmmy 1. 

throatwort (thrfit'wert), a. [From helng’for- 
merly used as remedies in taxation <n toe 
throat.] 1 . A species of beUdower, Can^imla 
TraeftbUum, the great throatwort, sometimes 
called haskwort, once an esteemed remedy for 
throat-ailments; also, C. Cerptoaria and other 
campanulas. — 2. A plant of the genus 7)rache^ 
liunty allied to Campanula; also, the foxglove, 
Digitalis purpurea, and the figwort, Serophularia 
aooosa.— Blue tbroatwort, TraeMiwn esmdmm. 
throaty (thrd’ti), a. [< mroaf 4* -yi.] 1. Gut- 
tural; uttered back in the throat. 

The (kmolution of thli rtrobting Letter tbell be s Rhyme 
of oertoln herd throaty Worde wEloh 1 wee teoght lueiv, 
end they ere eocoonted the diAculteet in ell the whole 
CeetUlen Languege. Howett, Letters, IL 71. 

2. Having a prominent throat or capacious 
swallow : hence, voracious ; gluttonous : as, a 
throaty fish. 

The beegle reeemblee the southern hound, but Is mueb 
more oompeot end elegant in shape, end far leas throaty 
in proportion to its aise, though etili poeseaelng a oonaide^ 
able ruff. Doge of Qreai Britain and America, p. 04* 

throb (throb), V. i.; pret. and pp. ihrohbedy ppr. 
throbbing. [< ME. throbben; origin unknown. 
Cf . L. trepidus, trembling, agitated (see trepid ) ; 
Buss, trepatiy knock gently; tropete, palpita^ 
tion, throbbing, trembling, fear; trepetatSy 
throb, palpitate.] 1 . To beat or pulsate, as tho 
heart, out with increased or qmckened force 
or rapidity; palpltato. 

Yet my heart 
Thrthe to know one thing. 

Shak , Macbeth, iv. 1. 101. 
Throbbing, as thrabe the bosom, hot and fast. 

JjoweU, Ode to ynnee, vlli. 

2. To quiver or vibrate. 

Till the war-drum throbh'd no longer, and the hattle-llaga 
were furl'd 

In the Parllaiuent of men, the Federation of the world. 

Tennyeon, Lockiley Hall. 

throb (throb), n. [< throb, r.] A beat or strong 
pulsation; a violent beating, as of the heart 
and arteries ; a palpitation : as, a throb of plea- 
sure or of jiain. 

Hiere an huge heap of slngulta did opnreste 
His atrugllng aoule, and awelllug throoe empeaoh 
Hia foltring toung with pongs of drerineue. 

1^ Qm m XL 11. 

Endeavoni for freedom are animating . nor can any hon- 
est nature bear of them without a throb of sympathy. 

Sumner, Oratioua, 1. 288. 

throbbaatf, a. [ME., ppr. of fAro6.] Throbbing. 
And thanne I kneled on my knes and kyste her wfl aone. 
And thanked hare a thousand iwthea with throbbatU herte. 

Piert Ploteman (A), xll 48. 

throbbingly (throb’ing-li), adr. In a throbbing 
manner; witn throbs or pulsations. 
throblBBB (tbrob'les), a. [< throb -h -toss.] Not 
beating or throbbing. [Rare.] 

lie aileut, every eye awed, every heart quak- 


ing , mine, in a f^iunlar manner, sunk /AroAteM 

Richardeon, Clariaaa HariowS, VL 67. {Daviee.} 

throdden (throd’n)^^. i, [Said to be ult. < Icel. 
thrdask, tnrive.] To thrive; increase; grow. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

throe^ (thrd), w. [Formerly also and more prop. 
throw; 6c. thraw; < ME. ihrowe, (hrawey \ AB. 
thrdw (spelled ihrduu in an early gloss), thrda, 
affliction, suffering (aa OHG. drawQy arauwa, 
drouwa, drda (draw-), MHG. drowcy drouwe, drd, 
a threat, xs Icel. mrd, n., a hard struggle, 
obstinacy, thrd, t,, a throe, pang, longing), < 
ihredwan (pret. ^ihredWy pp. ^throwsny in oomp. 
drthrowen), afflict. Cf, throe^, ej 1. A violent 
pang; hence, pain; anguish; suffering; agony; 
partionlarly applied to the anguish of travail 
in childbirth or parturition. 

So were hit lAfoioM ahiurpe and wonder atronge. 

Chancer, Trolloa, v. 190L 

He hadde vs enere la myndc^ 

In al hit harde throufe, 

And we hen 10 vnkynde. 

We nelyn hym nat yknowe. 

Holy BoodpL E. T. 8.X p. Isa 
Snob matohleaa Throwe 
And Ftnga did sting her in her etraltned heart 

J. Beauwmt, Ul. SOB 

Thus round her new-fall'n yonng the heifer movea, 
Fruit of her threes, and flrtt-horn of her loves. 

Pepe, Iliad, xvtt. 6. 

2t. Effort. 

Yonr youth adtnfm 

The lArowf and twelUngs of a Roman soul. 

Addisen, Csito. 

throa^ (thrd), a.; pret and pp. thrded, ppr. throe* 
ing. [Formerly also and more prop, mow ; $ 0 . 
iAraw; < ME. fflroWea, < AB. th/rimUm (acOiHG. 
druden, dr^), Snfftr, eudturoi < 1hr$6wam (pp. 



iDfjmii tud Benaes are mote or less oonfuBod*] 
1 intram. To agoniae; atniggle in extreme 
pain ; be in ly^ny. 

n. tram. To pain; put in agony. [Rare.] 

A birth indeed 

Which throu thee mnoh toyleld. 

. ^ Tempait, il. L 231. 

throat* n. See thrown, 

tlirolw, adv. [ME., also fhralyy ihroUche; < 

+ Ba^rly; earnestly; heartily; vehe- 

mently; impetuously; boldly. 

HertUy for that hap to>heuene*ward be loked, 

A thrmthB thonked god manl tboiiaand sithea 

Wmiam of PaUtme (B. B. T. S.X 1. 103. 
!nitui Thon;^ and I alto throly we eoden 
Diaputyng on powel day aftur other, 

Ana er we weoren war with H tt oonne we meeten 

Pien PUnman (AX 1*. 107. 

thrombi, n. Plural of throndma. 
thrombo^arteritis (throm-b^-hr-te-ri'tis), w. 
[NL., < Or. 6p6fi^f a clot of blood, 4* NL. ar- 
teritis.’] Inflammation of an arteiy with throm- 
bosis. 

thrombolymplUL^tiB (throm-bp-llm-fan-ji'- 
tls), n. fNIi., < w. Bpdfijiofy a clot of blood, + 
NL. lymphangitis.] Ixiflammation of a lym- 
phatic vessel with obstruction, 
tnrombophlobitis (throm^bo-flf-bl'tis), n. 
[NL., < Gr. a clot of blood, + NL. 

Inflammation of a vein witn throm- 

thrwbOiad (throm'bftst), a. [< thrombosis 4- 
Affected with thrombosis, 
thromboflil (tbrom-bd'sis), ti . [NL. , < Gr. 
fiuotf, a becoming curdled, < Bp6fi^y a lump, 
clot, curd: see thromlmH.] The coa^laiiou of 
the blood in a blood-vessel or in the heart dur- 
ing life ; the formation or existence of a throm- 
bus. See thrombus (h). 

thrombotic (throm-bot'ik), a. [< ihrombosts 
(-o<-) 4- -MJ.] Pertaiiuug to or of the nature of 
thrombosis. 

thrombUB (throm'bus), n.; pi. thrombi (-bi). 
[NL., < L. thrombus f < Gr. Opoft^ory a lump, clot, 
curd ] In pathol. : (at) A small tumor which 
someUraes arises after bleeding, owing to es- 
cape of the blood from the vein into the cellu- 
lar structure surrounding it, and its coagula- 
tion there. {It) A fibrinous ooagulum or clot 
which forms in and obstructs a blood-vessel, 
thronal (tbro'nal), a. [< throne 4- -a/.] Of or 
pertaining to a’ throne ; befitting a throne ; of 
the nature of a throne: as, abishop'^s thronal 
chair. 

throne (thron), w. [Altere<i to suit the L. form ; 
< ME. trone « I>. troon = G, thron s= Sw. iron = 
Don. trone, < OP. tronCy throne y trosne, throsney 
P. tr&ne as Pr. iron, iro xs 8p. trono asPg. throno 
38 It. tronoy < L. thronus, < Gr. dftdvoi, a seat, 
chair, throne, < dpdctv, set, aor. mid. BpifetaoBai, 
alt.] 1. A chair of state; a seat occupied 
by a sovereign, bishop, or other exalted per- 
sonime on occasions or state. The throne !■ now 
osnaliy a decortted arm-chair, not uecoasarily of remark- 
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Tliy throng 0 Cod, to for ever Md ever. IHkxhr.d. 

ftond lyrant, 111 d«Boso thee from thy Tkr6n*. 

Cmdsy, The MtotoMw^ Ueorpation. 


th* 


Himh m., the now king, hod the adrantage of aoqaliing 
tMTons when ho had age and experlenoe to fill it and 


he reigned foturteen yearn. 

Stubbs, nedleval and Modern Utot , p. 178. 

3. pi. The third Order of angels in the first 
triad of the celestial hierarchy. Hee celestial 
hierarcliyt under hierarchy. 

The mighty regenoiea 
Of aeraphitn. and potentatea, and thrones. 

In their triple degreea. Milton, P. 1 , v. 749 
Bishop*! throne. See bidutp and eathedra —Speech 
pmm the thnme. Bee 

throne (thrdu), v . ; pret. and pp. droned, ppr. 
throning. [< ME. throneny troner; < throncy n. 
Cf. enthronoy thromse.] I. trans. 1. To set ou 
a throne; enthrone. 

The Ante Faate of the Ydole to whan he to Arat put in to 
hire Temple and throned. MandeoiUe, Travola, p. 282 
Aa on the Anger of a throned queen 
The baaMt jewel will be well eateero'd. 

Shak., Sonnota, xcvl. 

2. To set as on a throne; set in an exalted 
position; exalt. 

Throned 

In the boBom of bliaa. 

JfCton, P. hr. 698 

n. intrans. To sit on a throne ; sit in state 
as a sovereign. [Hare.] 

He wanta nothing of a god hut eternity and a heaven 
to throne in. Shaft., Cor., v. 4. 20. 

Bvery one here la magniAcont, but the great Veronete 
"■ * ** He Bwlma before you In a 


ailver cloud ; he thronee in an eternal mumiim 

.. . , ^ j of Haeea, p. 29. 



Oridital ThroM ol wUh |rfW«d c«r»lii|r», in tlie palac# at 

reharAn, r«rMa 

iMe rtohneaa, and aeldom of great aite, but uau^ly ralaed 
OB a dill of one or two atepa, and o<»vered with an orna- 
menial eanopy. Aooleiit and Oriental thnmea are de- 
•eifbad and repreeented aa very elaborate, nia^ In part of 
tnaleriato, or ralaed very high with different aub. 
Itniotarea, and aapported on Agurea of beaata or men. 

myghty Cod.** quod Pandarua, ‘*ln frona.’* 
Vkwygn^ywo. q (fhawer, Trottne, Ir. lOSb. 

Twelve Dlfonaa were deeigned for them, and a promiae 
made of their euflirontoation , . ^ ^ 

Jar. Taylor, Worka (ed. 1B36X 1 202. 

After oonaldttrablf delay, the King receiv^ the Oxf^ 
•nd Cambridge addreaaea on the tXrona, which (having 
oa^ one throne between them) he then abdicated for the 
Qtteen to eeat heraelf on and reoelve them top _ 

Oravttte. Memoira, July 2(X im 

\ 8. SuYessign power and dignity; also, the 

^elttoof&tpowor; also, opTscopal authority 

fllLraflb: often with the dsflnitc article. 


to the moat magnlAcent of all 
** * ■ * thronee in an 

H. Jomee, Jr. Portraita 

throneless (thron'les), a. [< throno + -fos^.] 
Without a throne,* especially in the sense of 
having been deprived of a throne; deposed. 
Muat ahe too bend, must aho too share 
Thy late repentance, long deapalr, 

Thou throneleee Homicide? 

Byron, Ode to Napoleon. 

throned (thrdug), n. [< ME throng, thrang, < 
AS. gethrang 3= D. drang ss MIIG. dranCy G. 
drangy throng, crowd, pressure (cf. OHG. gt- 
drengiy MHG. gedrenge. 0. gedrange, thronging, 
pressure, throng, crowd, tumult), ss Icel. throngy 
throng, crowd; cf. 8w. trdng = Dan. tran^y 
throng, 3t Goth. *thratkns, crowd, quantity (m 
faihuittrdihns, riches); < AS. thrtngan (pret. 
thrang)y press: see thnng. Cf. throng^.} 1. 
A crowd V great concourse of people ; a mul- 
titude, great in proportion to the space it oc- 
cupies or can occupy. 

A thral thrift in the throng unthryuaiidely clothed, 

Ne no featiM frok, but fyied wlUi werkkes 

* AUiUtraJnvc Porme (ed Morris), IL 13J. 

The fAylilg that follows fWaar at the heels . . . 

Will cre#d a feeble man almoat (» death. 

Shak, J.V, 114. Bi. 

Now had ^ Throng of People atopt the Way. 

Gongreoe, Iliad. 

2. A great ndinber; as, the heavenly throng. 

Not to knAif me argues yourselves unknown, 

The lowesi^f your throng Milton, P. L, Iv. 881. 

0^ the green a festal throng 
#ambola In fantaatio trim I 
\ Cunningham, A Landscape^ li. 5. 

3. A busyliDriod, great press of business, or 
the time wlNfo business is most active; as, the 
throng of W harvest; he called just in the 
throng. r8<>i|oh.]sgyiLl.(7rim)d.eto. SoemuMtuda. 

tllTOng^ (thlfng), V. [< throng’^, n. ] I. intrans. 
To come (#K 0 ) in multitudCH; press eagerly 
in crowdB|»crowd. 

HeneBjt hla men nieuyt In awithe, 

ThrePouaaund full thro thrang Into batelL 

Peetruction of Troy (E. E. T. B.X 1- 8283. 

I hali ewn the dumb men throng to see him. 

< Shak., Cot., it 1. 27& 

Thepmfontiy . 
lanes tof^rch. 

H, 0$ns. 1. To crowd or press; press un- 
duly iB^n, as a crowd or multitude of people 
aninotoP to view something. 

Murb people followed him, and thronged hin^ ^ 

This fooUah prophealc, 

Thlb vnloaae throngd to death, thou ne’re ahalt die , 
Anilherfore neither vnto church norfaire 
Nt?|ny 


UuotU* 

When more and more the people throng 

The Qbairt and Uuronea of dvll power 

Tannyeon, In Memortom, xxl. 
On the thronged mw* *he watched the ships come in. 

Wmam Moms, Earthly Paradis^ 1. 264. 
3t. Toflllorstbff. 

A man ihronj^d up with cold , my veina are chill, 

And have no more of life than may BUftlce 

To give my tongue that heat to ask your help. 

Shak., Periclei, li 1. 77. 

throng^ (thrfing), a. [Sc. also tttrang ; < ME. 
*thrangy ^throng, < Tocl. throngr. thraungr, 
thraengr = Dan. (rang, narrow, close, tight, 
crowded, thronged ; from the root of throng^, 
thnng.] 1. Thickly crowded or set close toge- 
ther; thronged; crowded. 

They have four hoapitato, so big, ao wide, an ample, 
And ao large that they may ae«m four little towns, which 
were devised of that bigness, partly to the Intmt the sick, 
be they never au many in number, should not lie too throng 
or atrfdt, and therefore uneaaily and Inoommodloualy. 

Sir T More, Utopia (tr by BobiuaonX ti. 5. 

Lancers are riding as throng . . * aa leaves. iSiaott. 

Ay, I’m told ’Tla a tkr<mgp\eoo now. 

J W. PaXmer, After hto Kind, p 62. 

2. Much occupied or engaged; busy. 

In these times great men, yea and men of Jnstloe, are 
u throng aa ever In pulling down htmaea, and setting up 
hedges, ^mtoraon a .SWmona (KkH)), p. 113. (JianiwML) 

[Obsolete or prov. Eng, and Scotch in both 
uses.] 

tliro&g^. Preterit of thnng. 

tbrongfal (thrfing'ffll), a. [< throng^ + -fuV\ 
Pilled by a throng ; crowded ; thronged. [Bare, j 

• The throngful street grew foul with death. 

Whittier, The Female Martyr. 

throngly (tbrfing'li), adv. [< throng^ 4- -lyS*,} 
In crowds, multitudes, or great quantities. 
Dr. H. More, Philosophic Cabbala, ii. ^ 7. [Ob- 
solete or provincial.] 

tluronizet (thro'niz), V. t. [< ME. tronysen; by 
apheresis from enthroniee.] To enthrone. 

By meane whereof he was there chosen pope about the 
vit day of May, aud tronyeed in the aayd roonetii ci Me^. 

Fabyan, Chron., ao. 1843. 

tbropet, n. [ME., < AS. thrdpy a village: see 
thorp.] A tiiorp; a village. Piers iHowmm 
(A), ii. 47. 

tliropplfl (throp'l), n. [Also Ihrapple; prob. 
a reduction of throab-boli, < ME. throtehoky < 
AS, throtboVay windpipe : see throat-boll.] The 
throttle or windpipe. 

tliropple (throp'!), r. t. ; pret. and pp. throppkd, 
ppr. throppUng. K ihrapple y n.] To throttle ; 
strangle. [Prov. Eng.] 

Throsato (tbros'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < Throscus 
+ 4dm.] A family of serricoro beetles, allied 
to the BupresHdmy Elatendm, and Euenemidm„ 
It differs fr^ the Arat in having the ventral aegmeota 
‘ ■ the ■■ “ ■ 


, fAronsTfnatranquillyalongthegreen 
Irving, Bketoh-Book, p. 8S. 


\ 



f pubUoke meeting durst repalre. 

* Timee' ITWitta (B. B. T. S.X p. O’! 

Yet if, laid hr, 

throng my Darling with this massy store, 

■ ill to a Burden swell my CJourteay 

J. Beaumont, hyche, iU. 26. 

crowd into; fill as or as with a crowd. 

.loour large temples with the shows of peaoe, 
not our streets with war I Sniak,, Cor., lit 3. 36ir 


free, from the second in having the prothorax Armly ar- 
ticulated, and from the third by a different conatruotion of 
the anterior coxal cavities. The family comprises A genera 
and rather more than 100 apeolea, of which 3 genaca and 
17 apeclea are found in the United States. 

ThroBCHB (tbros'kus), n. [NL. (Latreille, 1796), 

< Gr. OpiHJKctVy leap upon.] A genus of small 
serricom beetles, typical of the family Thros* 
eidm. They have a three-jointed antennal club and taiv 
aal groovea in the metaaternum, and resemble dick-bee- 
tles. Twelve species are known to inhabit North A merioa. 

throshel (thrush'el), n. A dialectal form of 
threshold. 

throstle (tbros^l), n. [The word and its co|mates. 
appear in diverse forms: (a) throstle, dial, also- 
ihrustle. thirstle, early mod. E. ihrustel, thrus^ 
teUy < ME. throstle^ throstcly throstelky throstity 
ihrusttcy thrvstele, iii comp, also threstely ihyrs-- 
tylky < AS. throstle xs MD. drostely droestel s8 
MHO. trostcly perhaps ss ML. turdela, iurdeU 
la, tordeltty tor della (for ^irsdSla t) ; cf. (6) E. 
throssely throssil (in E. merely another spelling 
of throstle as now pronounced) ; AS. throsle as 
OS. throsselay throsla as MD. drossely droessely 
D. drossel sa MLG. drosk, 'LG. ^drossel, > G. 
drossel s= Sw. Dan. drossely prob. assimilated 
(si > ss) from the forms of the preceding group, 
which are prob. dim. of (<?) Icel. throstr (thrast-) ^ 
=r Sw. trast 83 Norw. frosty frost ss Dan. frost, a ' 
thrush, prob. ee L. turduSy turda (for ^trsdus, 
*trsda f), a thrash; these haHug prob. orig. 
luitiala, (d) az Lith. strazdas, strazda, a thruso. 
Forms with a diff. terminal letter (perhana 
altered from that of the prociHling) appear m 
(e) E. thrushy < ME. thiushe, thrusehe. \hryske, 

< AS. ihryseCy thryssee, thnsee = OHG. droscOy 
a thrush (cf, Gr, raeyi»v (*Tpm}ii)tf f), a doVS); 
whence the dim. (/) E. dial. thrnsM (cf. mo- 
thmaher and thra8her‘^)y ME. *thrQskil, d^skil, 
thrusshil 38 OHG. droseelay MHO. ilroMM, G. 
dial, drosehelf a thrush. If the forms to (ey 


Utam/OB 

were orig. identioal with thote ip (c), then the 
forme is (/) were orig. identioel wiw those In 

(а) and (b\ and the whole set are reduced to 
one primitiye fonn^ represented by (o) or, with 
initial s, (d), and a dim. of the same. This is 
one of few bird-names of wide native range in 
the Indo-£ur. languages, (g) Cf.*OBulg. droz- 
guf Russ. drozdHf a thrush. (A) Of. F. Mle^ a 
throstle ; from Teut.J 1. A thrush; especially, 
the song-thrush or mavis, Turdus musieuz. Bee 
tkraslter*^^ and out under thrush^. [British.] 

The tkroiUl old, the froety feldefare. 

ChaueeTf Ferliunent of jPbwle, 1. SS4. 
1 herde the jaje, end the throtMU, 

The mawye nienyde of hlr eoitf e. 

Ttuma* qf £m 0 Uoum(Chil^ fisUada 1. MX 
The IhrotUe with hie note eo traei 
The wren with UtUe quOl 

In the gloamin o' the wood 
The thnmH whoaiUt aweet 

MutkurwtUf Jeante Morriaon. 

2. A machine for spinning wool, cotton, etc., 
from the rove, consistinff of a set of drawing- 
rollers with bobbins and fliers, and differing 
from tho mule in having the twisting-apparatus 
stationary, and also in that it twists and winds 
simultaneously and continuously. Yam fron the 
throetle it amooto, and la uaed for aewfng-thread and the 
warp of heavy gooda, while yam from the mule iaaoft and 
downy, and la naed for the weft of boavv gooda, and both 
warp and weft of light gooda. Alao called trofar-Zraaie, 
becauae at Arat driven by water, and originating in the 
water-frame of Arkwright. Bee cat under waJUr-frame 
Alao tkntU«-fram$. 

Tam, aa delivered from the mule in woollen-aninning, 
or from the (Aroeffe in the caae of worstedt, la in me con- 
dition known aa alnglea. JSntye. Brit., XXIV. 669. 

throgtle-oock (thros'l-kok), n. [Early mod. E. 
also ihruzUe-coek^ ihresel-cock ; \ ME. throsteU 
eokf throstelkokf throstylkock^ ihrusteleokf Utrett- 
ielcokj thyrsiylleeok; < throstle + oocJtt. Cf. thnee- 
ooek.} The male mistlethrush. [Prov. Eng.] 
The ouael and the tknutU-codff 
Chief muaiok of our Maye. 

Dmgton, Bhephtfd'a Garland {Nafttu) 
Methlnka I hear the thremheodc, 

Methinka I hear the laye. 

JUMic M%ugtwoe and Lady Barnard (Child's Ballada, II. 18X 

tlirogtlo-firAllie (thros'l-fram), n. Bame as 
throstle^ 2. 

throstlillg (throe' ling), n. [Appar. < throstle + 
’dHg\ after thrush^ confnsea with thrush^ (f).] 
A disease of cattle occasioned by a swelling un- 
der the throat. 

tiirotile (throt'l), n. [< ME. ^throtel ss G. dros- 
sel, the throat ; dim. of throat.^ 1. The throat. 
(•) The gullet or awallow : aame aa throat, 2 {a). 

Leaving all claretleaa the unmolatened throBU. 

Byron, Don Jnan, xiv 68 

(б) The windpipe or tbropple aame aa throat, 2 (6> 

JKneaa with that vision stricken down, 

Wdl nere beatraught, vnatart his heare for dread, 

Amid hla tkroatd Ela voice Ukewiae 'gan stick. 

Surrey, ASoeld, Iv 861. 

At the upper extream It [the bittern] hath no flt larinx 
or throttle to qnallifle the sound, and at the other end by 
two branches deriveth itself into the lungs. 

SUr T. Browne, Vulg. Err., ill. 27, 

2. A throttle-valve. 

If the engine la not fitted with diiver-brakea, he moat 
reverse the engine and again open the throttle. 

Serkmer^t May., VI, 882. 

Uirottle (throt'l), r. ; pret. and pp. throttled^ 
ppr. throttling, [< ME. tkroHen (ss G. w-dros^ 
seln); < throttle^ «.] I, tntrans, 1. To choke; 
suffocate ; have the throat obstructed so as to 
be in danger of suffocation, imp. Diet, — 2. To 
breathe hard, as when nearly suffocated. Imp, 
Diet. 

TL trans, 1. To choke; suffocate; stop the 
breath of by compressing the throat; strangle. 
Tie hat to puU the pillow from hla head, 

And he is thratUod. & Jonoon, Volpona iL X 

They seised him, polled him down, and would probably 
toon have throttled him. Seott, Quentio Durward, xsriil. 

2t. To pronoimce with a choking voice; utter 
with breaks and interruptions, like a person 
half suffocated. 

1 have seen them shiver and look pala 
Hake periods In the midst of aenteocaa. 

Throtue their practised accent in their fears. 

Shak., H. N. D., v. L 97. 

3. To obstruct by a throttle-valve or other- 
wise : said of steam, a steam-pipe, or a steam- 
euginf. 

When the porta aud passages offer much resiatanoe, the 
steam la expressively said to be throttled or wire-drawn. 

Bwye. Brit , XXH. 487. 

mtm. 1. strangle, etc. See emather* 
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tteoMMiinpflr (riirotn.4aiii'pAr), a. 
iustablc damper, 
iorottk^lmr (throt^i-lev^dr). n. In steam-en- 
gines, the hand-lever by which the throttle- 
valve is worked : used chiefly in locomotive en- 
gines. Bee cut under pessenger-^gtne, 
tSrattlor (throt'Ur), n, * [C throiUe 4- -erl.] 
One who or that which throttles or chokes. 
throttle-valTe (throt'l-valv), n, A valve in 
the steam-pipe of a boiler for controlling the 
flow of steam to anv apparatus, more jpartiou- 
larly such a valve piae^ in the induction-pipe 
of a Steam-engine. 

through^ (thrd), prep, and €tdv, [Also some- 
times thro, titro*; < ME, *ihrugk, ^ruch, three, 
thruh (ss OFries. thruch), a transposed form of 
thurgh, thitrh, etc., < AB. ihurk, through: see 
thorough, which is the reg. mod. form of the 
word, now partly differentiated, being used 
chiefly as an adj., while through is used as the 
prep, and (less exclusively) as the adv. Nearly 
all the ME. instances belong to thorough. Cf. 
thrill^ for thtrD, ult. from through, thorough,^ 
I, prep, 1. From one side or end to the other 
side or end of; from tho beginni^ to the end 
of: expressing transition or motion from or as 
from one point to another. Speolfloxlly— (a) ^ 
noting pasnge from one point to another, eipeoiaily In 
a direct tine from one end or aide to the other end or tide 
of Komething, either by pmietration or by motion in and 
along Bome pataage, opening, or apace already formed * aa, 
to boio a hole throuyn a beam , to paaa through a town , 
to creep through a hole ; to march through the atreeta . to 
ace through a teleacope; to out through aeveral thick- 
iieaaea , to paaa through a doorway. Sometimea emphati- 
cally reduplicated, aa In the phraae through and through 
Thy alander hath gone through and through her heart. 

Much Ado, V. Las. 

I'd make thia ten mile forty mile about, 

Befoiv I’d ride through any market-town. 

Middleton {and ofAen), The Widow, lii. X 
Oftentimea they vae for eworda the home of a Deere 
put lAroupA a peace of wood in forme of a Pickaxe. 

Cape. John Snath, Worke, 1. 18X 
The Court could not aee . . . that the nation had out 
grown ita old inatltotiona, . . . waapreaaingagainatthem, 
and would aoon bunt through them. 

Macaulay, Lord Bacon. 
If we look through a pane of red giaaa, raya which come 
through it to the eye from a white object will bo red. 

Amer. Jour. Peyehol , II 68X 
(b) From the beginning to the end of , in o' during the 
coune of , coincideut with : aa, to enjoy go id health all 
through life. 

They alledge the mntit|ttity of Bptaoopary through all 
Agea. Milton, B«fonnaUon in Eng., U. 

A ahapeleaa mound, cumbrona with ita very atrengih, 
and overgrown, through long y«mi of pea and neglect, 
with graaa and alien weeda 

Hawthorne, Scarlet Letter, Int, p 22. 
(e) Throughout; over the whole aorface 'tr extent of; In 
alldlrectioi ■ " ........ 

try. 


ttona in ; ail over : aa, to travel through the ooun- 


In the tame Proniitce of Tanguth ii Sncculr, whoae 
Moontalnea are clothed with RheubarlK. from whence it 
ia by Iferchanta oonueyed through the World. 

P^hae, 1 ilgrbnage, p. 427. 

By ua, your Fame ahall fAro' the Wo Id be blax’d 

Congreve, tr. of ('vid’a Art of Love. 

Mental erootjona undoubtedly deafro; life by the over- 
whelming perturbation which they produce through the 
whole nervoof system. 

J. M. Comoehan, (iperatlvi. Surgery, p. 6X 
(d) Expreaslng paaaage In and out of, an.ong, along, or 
within aome Raiding medium, or aqgiiahle or penetrable 
aggregate ee, to move through the waU r, aa a fiah or a 
ahip; to wander throt^h the jangle; to run the lingera 
tAroupAthebair. 

Afore I will endnre aueb another half dav with him, I'll 
be drawn with a good gib-cat through the great pond at 
home. B. Joneon, Banholon ew Fair, L 1. 

We glide larenely enough through atUl deep reaehea 
where the current ia inrignifloant 

ForMghtly Bev., N. X , XLIIL 62X 


5. By reason otj on eeeonnt ol; in sonss- 
quenoe of; out of: eipireBriiig rsiMon or aotn- 
ating principle or impulse: as, to run away 
through fear. 

He retted him oniha floore,niiAtteeAine|vAhtaniaUeity 
for a better place. d^wtuer, To Sir Walter Italalia. 

Thia prooeedea iAroi^Athe barbaroua ignoimuneeof the 
time, and pride of many Gentlemen. 

Putbmham, Arte cf Eng. Poeale, p. IX 
I feel my frwlt, which only waa committed 
Through my dear love to you. 

* Fleteher, Busmtoua Liautenaut, L 1. 
Cannot you aurmiae the weaknem which X hitherto, 
through ahame, have concealed even from youT 

Sheridan, School for Scandal, L 1. 
Bimaelf aecure in the wlae liberality of the auoceaatye 
adminlatrationa through which he had held oAoe, he had 
been the aafety of hit aobordinatee in many an hour of 
danger and heartquake. 

Hawthorne, Soariet Letter, Int, p. IX 
TbJjxrsslLgfiXffOj[OOk, etc., through Seetheverbe. 

n. offu. 1. From one end or side to the 
other: as, to pierce or bore a thing through* 
See thorough, adv. 

Troth haa rough flavoura if we bite It tAroupA. 

George ^iot, Anngart, IL 

2. From beginning to end: as, to read a let- 
ter through, — 8. To the end; to the ultimate 
purpose: as, to carry a project through, — 4. 
To the end or terminal point, as of a line of 
travel: as, that ticket will take you through , — 
6t. Thoroughly. 

1 proteat 

MyaeU through rarlfled, and turned all flame 
In your affection. B. Joneon, Sejanua, il« 1. 

Through and throngSl. thoroughly ; out and out aa, 
a method through ana through apeoalative.— To bear, 
oarnr, fialL pux etc., through. See the verba .— to 
be thxonn to have finiabeo; have done’ aa, are you 
[Coiloq.j— Todrop through, to fall to I* 
come to naught , fall or perlab : aame m tafaU tkt 
aa, the auheme dropped through. 

Through idleneaa ... the houae droppetk ^ 

throilgll^ (thrb), a, [< through^, adv, Cf. thor- 
ough, a,'] 1. Clear; open; unobstructed. 

Waa there not a through way then made by the awoord 
for the impoaing of lawea uppon them T 

Speneor, State of Ireland. 

2. That extends or ipes with little or no inter- 
ruption or without ^ange from one important 
or distant place to another: as, a through line 
of railway a through train ; a through passen- 
KM.— 8. Tbatentitieg to tranf^rtation to the 
end of the lino or succession or lines by which 
some distant point is reached: as, a through tick- 
et; a through bill of lading— Through bolt, a bolt 
whidi paaaet Uirongh from aide to aide of what it taatena 
— Through borKw ^ Arufpr.— Through coal, the 
name given in the Itoutb Walea coal-field to a mixture of 
large and amall coaL Alao called altogether coal, and In 
Somwaetahire AnoA-coof Noneof tbeaetermaarenaedln 
the Doited Stat6a.---TlironghfiUlg. See/anp. -Through 
rate, a rate or price charg^or carrying gooda or paaaen* 
gera to a distant destination, over the routes of various 
carrying companies, aa by rail, steamer, ooiudi, etc., gener* 
ally fiXM at a lower figure than the consignor or passenger 
could obtain by aeparate arnutgement with each company. 
—Through noket, a railway- or steamboat-ticket good 
for the whole a journey, often eotiUing the holder to 
travel on the Unea or eonveyancea of more than one com- 
pany.— Through trslBc, the tralllc from end to end of a 
rallwiw eyatem. or between two important oenteri at a 
wide dlftanoe from each other : oppo^ to fonai troMe,— 

* ‘ * ngth of a 


I through: 


(e) Expressing complete paaaage from one step to another 
in any series or coorae ox action or treatment : aa^ to go 
through an operation: to go lAroupA college 'that la, a 
course of initrnotlon In college); to go through a course 
of treatment or tminlng. 

2. Among: expressing g succession of experi- 
ences in passing along any coarse to ultimate 
exit or emergence: as, to pass through perils 
or tribulations. 

Aud I moat blame all yon that may advise him 
That, having help’d him through all martial dangers, 
You let him ati<w at the Idnd rites of mm. 

Chapman, Byron's tkmspfracy . ie. 1. 

3. By way of: expressing a preliminary or in- 
termediate stage. 

The brown plain far and wide 

Changed year Iw year through green to hoary gr Id 

WiOiam Morris, Earthly Firadtm, If. 201. 

4. By means of: expressing Instrumentaiity, 
means, or agency. 

XtfrCAroiwA me they hare got this ooiiMraf the Court 
to ooMu In. S, Joneon, Merotry Vtadlcsted. 


Through train e train which gotw the whole lengti 
long railway route ; a train running between two or more 
Important centers at long distances, swieclaUy when it 
makes few or no stoppages by the way. 
through^ (^rb), n, [< ME. tkrugh, tkrogh, 
tkrou^^ruh, ihroh, throwe, (hutgh, < AS* thruh 
(s= OHG. druha, iruha, MHG. iruke m leel. 
ihfS), a coffin.] If, A stone coffin. 

Ase me wdMe him nrmen up, 

Ant Istgen in a them of aton. 

^kron.efSngland,U1. {BatUweU,) 

2. A through-stone; a perpend. 

Than paaaid thepepull to the pure thrugk: 
he kend bom Cassandra that kyndltt a me. 

IhifrtMttofiqf 2Vop(k £. % B,\ 1. IISIX 

thromllbradt (thrb'bred), a. Thoroughbred. 
thrangh-OOldt (thrb'kdld), n, A deep-eeaM 
eold7 Bolland, 

thrOQgllfimt (thr0'fftr),n. l&oe thoroughfare,^ 
A thoroughfare ; an unobstructed passage. 

The Hyroanliin deserts and the vasty wilds 
Of wide Arabia are as throughfarm now. 

Suit., ll.oty.,lL7.4X 

(thrb^gang), M. A thoroughfare* 
gangling), a. Same as 


YeVe agtnUemaii, air, and should km iherMbpetoto; 




thioagil^liaildllaft, «• Active managemeiit. 


Onto ^h« hym tkrovghdy 


That a 


througll-lifhted (thrd'll'ted), a. Lighted by 
windowa or other opeuings placed on opposite 
sidec. 

Vvit only rooms windowed on both endi, called ikrwgh^ 
HgkUdt but with two or more windows on the same side, 
are e n e m>«Mi to th is arh 

Sir Jff. Wetton, Blements of Arohiteoture. 
throvglllTt (thrd'li), adv, [ME. throughely; < 
ihfOUfjh\^4y^, Qt, thoroughly 4 1, Complete- 
ly; wholly; thoroughly. 

“Therfore,** quod she, “I prae yow faithfully 
That ye will do the pleasnra that ye may 


ith to hym to do or sa;^." ~ 

OrMrydM (E K T. 8.X 1 840. 

The nighty throughly spent in these mixed matters, was 
for that time banished the face of the earth 

Sir P Sidney, Arcadia, v. 

It hath deserved It 
Throughly and throughly. 

B. Jonoon, Volpone, 1 1. 
d. without reserve; thoroughly; carefully; 
earnestly. 

I cannot give you over thus , I most earnestly implore 
yon that you would not deferre to consider yourselfe 
throughly. K. Ward, Simple Cobler, p 08. 

Tmiy and throughly to live up to the principles of their 
religioo. TiUatetm. 

throilffll-mortige (thrd'mdr^tia), u. AmortiHo 
which pasnes entirely through the timber in 
which it is made. 

tlurongliont (thrb-outO) adr. and prep. [< 
through'^ out. Ct.Utoroughoui.'] I. fldr. Ev- 
erywhere; in every part; m all respects. 

His youth and age, 

All of a piece throughout, and all divine Drydrn 

flia conduct throughout was equally defective in prin- 
clide and in sound policy /Veseotf, Ferd. andlsa.,ii 1 

n. )>rep. Quite through; from one end or 
side 01 to the other ; in every part of. 

There is not that thing In the world of more grave and 
urgent Impcrtanoe throughout the whole life of man, then 
Is discii^ine MUton, Chnrch-Goveniment, 1 1 

Meer, The ^Ing is fur recovery of drowned land. . . 

Eng Thoroughout England 

B Joneon, Devil is an Ass, ii 1 

The conflict lasted throughout the night, with carnage 
on both tides. Jrmng, Granada, p 60 

throilffliontlsrt (thrd-out'io, adv. [< ME. 
Uhroughoutly, t/mmahtly; < ^ronghout + 
Throughout ; completely. 

And so huge a stroke geuyng hym was iho. 

That quite dene the aitne share off throughtly. 

Bom. nf ParUnay (J&. E T S.X 1. 8076. 

If this first worke bee throughly and throughouUy dis* 
patched, as I hope it is, the great Remora is removed 

N. Ward, Simple Coblci, p 66. 

t]ir011flh*paC6dt (thrd'p&st), a. Thorough- 
pkoeoT 

tOTOVll^-gtiteht (thrd'stich), adv, [Also thor- 
oughsHteh,’} To completion ; to the very end. 

Hu that threads his needle with the sharp eyes of in- 
dustry ahmlt in thus go throtwh^ilUeh with the new suit of 
piWerment Pord, Perkin Wsrbeck, iJ. 8. 

The taylers hell, who Indeed are accounted the bwt 
bread men In the slilp, and such as goe through ditch 
with what they take In hand. 

/Oku Works (isaox (Worm) 

tllTOIIgliHrtOlie (thrb'stdnl, n. [< through^ + 
gfcmuij In arth„ a bonder or bond-stone; a 
itono Idaeed across the breadth of a wall, so 
that one end appears in each face of the waU, 
as distinguish^ from a stone of which the 
matest length is placed in the direction of 
the eonrse of the wall; a perpend. Also thor- 
ough^hmg. 

Od, he ii not stfrring yet, mair than he were a ^tyHgh 
dim! Sbott, Monast^, Int Ep. 

tkmghtlTti as throughout. 

InroH^.a. fhwmBwthrope. 

wm (ciir0sr)« Preterit of thrive. 

(thrdi e.; pret. threw, pp. thrown, ppr. 
throwing, TSo. also throw; < ME. throu^, 
thremm (pret* throw, pp. throwen, thrawen), < 
AS* tlMlMw (pret. thredw, pp. fhrdwen^ turn, 
id D. m Mlidi* dreien, dretoj’ 

XjQ, dMsa, (in a lathe), « OHG. 

MHG. drgj^a, drwn, G. drehen 
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SB 6w« m Ban, dr^e m Goth. Ukraian (not 
reomded), turn. Hence ult. thread.] L irons. 

1. To turn; twist; speciAoally, to form into 
threads by twisting two or more filaments to- 
gether, or by twisting two or more singles to- 
gether in a direction contrary to the twist of 
the singles themselves: as, to throw ailk: some- 
times applied hi a vride sense to the whole se- 
ries of operations by which silk is prepared for 
the weaver. 

The art of spinning and throwing silk had been Intro- 
duoed [into England In 1456] by a company of silk women, 
of what country is not known. A. Bartow, Weaving, p. 18. 

2. To shape on a potters' wheel. The mass of 
Olay revolves under the hands of the potter, who gives It 
the desired form. See thrown wan, under thrown 

3t. To fashion by turning on a lathe; turn.— - 

4. To cast; heave; pitch; toss; fling: literally 
or figuratively: as, to throw a stone at a bird. 

Sothely the boot in the mydil lee was throwen with 
waiwls, forsothe the wynd was oontrarie. 

Wydif, Mat. xlv. 24. 

Throw physio to the dogs: 111 none of it. 

Shak , MacbeUi, v. 8. 47. 
This day was the sayd Anthonie Oelber sowed in a 
C'hauina filled with stones, and thnmoen into the sea. 

HoHuyVe Voyagee, IL Ita 
Scurrility * That Is he that throwdh scandals — 
Soweth and throweth soandsls, as Iwere dirt» 

Even in the face of holiness and devotion. 

Randolph, Muses* lAmking Glass, iv. 6. 
The contempt he throm upon them In another Msaage 
is yet more remarkable. SUeU, Tatler, Ko. 185. 

5. To cast with sudden force or violence; im- 
pel violently; hurl; dash: as, the shock threw 
the wall down. 

What tempest, I trow, threw this whole . . . ashore at 
Windsorf 8hak.,U.yr of W., ii 1.66. 

Bach sudden passion throum me where It lists, 

And overwhelms 1 ‘ " "* 

Beau. 

6. To fling; floor; give a fall to, as in wrest- 
ling; unhorse, as in justing. 

Charles in a moment threw him, and broke three of Ms 
riba. Shah , As you like i^ i. a 186. 

7. To unseat and bring to the ground. 

If a nag is to throw me, I sa^^ let him haim sonm blood. 

8. To cast ; shod. 

There the snake thrown her enamell'd akin. 

55ait,M.N D., 11. 1.866. 

9. To spread or put on carelessl v or hurriedly : 
as, to throw a shawl over one's shoulders. 


(5) To^eet; mfuse; lose by Indtflerenoe or nugleot: aa 


a passion throum me where It lists, 

lefms all that oppose my will 

Beau, and FI , King and No King, iv. 4. 


UBoips Eliot, Felix Holt, zx. 


I have seen her . . throw her nightgown upon her. 

Shak., Macbeth, v L 6. 

10. To advance or place quickly, as by some 
rapid movement. 

It would not be possible for Femberton to attack roc 
with all his troops at onephicc and I determined to throw 
my army between hla and fight him in detail. 

U S Grant, Personal Memoirs, I. 496. 

11. To bring forth; produce, as young; bear; 
cast : said especially of rabbits. 

When a pure race of white or black pigeons thrown a 
slaty-blue bird . . we are quite unable to asalgn any 
proximate cause. Darwin. 

Mares that have done much hanl work are not the best 
dams that can be selected, as they are apt to slip their 
foals, or to throw undersixed ones. Eneyo. BriL, All. 18S. 

12. To make a cast with, as dice; play with, as 
dice; make (a cast of dice). 

Set less than thou throiaeie. Shak , Lear, L 4. 186. 

That great day of expense. In which a man la to lArote 
his last oast for an eternity of Joys or sorrows 

Jar. Taytw, Works (ed. 1886X I. 688. 

13. In eard^playtng, to lay upon the table; 
play, as a card.— 14. To fnm; direct; oast: 
as, to throw one's eyes to the ground. 

Low what betel ! he threw bis eye iMlde. 

Shak., As you Like it, iv. a 108. 

15. To sell, as a race or game; allow another 
to win unnecessarily or in accordance with 
previous agreement.- Tbrow op, in printing, a di- 
rection to enlaige the liae of aline ofoisplayed type.— TO 
throw acrOM. to cemstruot across . aa, to throw a bri^e 
aerm a rfver!-T0 threw a leviatt. Jtee^nta.-^ 
throw a «» to Cea^kms.^ 8ee «)f.-To throw fws^. 
(a) To oast from one’s hand ; put suddenly out of on^s 
hold or poss^on. 

The Duke took out the Knife, and threw It away. 

UovM. Letters, 1. v. 7. 

(5) To part with without oompenaation ; give or spend 
recklessly ; squander , lose by negligence or folly , waste. 
Dilatoiy fortune plays the jilt 
With the brave, noble, honest, gallant man. 

To throw heraelf away on foola and knaves 

Otway, The Orphan, L 1. 

She threw away her money upon roaringlmUleB, thi^ 
went about the stareeta. Arhulhnni, Hlrt. John Bull. 

It is bare juatloe to Clive to say that, proud and over- 
^ng aa he waa, kindnem waa never lSJ^oKJ 


or lay wide aa oaeleas ; discard 

It can but shew 

Like one of Juno's dlagulses , and 

When things succeed l>e thrown by, or let fall 

B. Joneon. (Johnmm ) 

Tqtturawooldwatsron. 8eecohf- To throw down. 

(a) To cast to ttie ground or other lower poslltun ss, the 
men threw down their tools. See to throw down the gaunt- 
let, wider gauntlet^. 

That with which K. Richard was charged beside the 
Wrong done to Leopold in throwing down his Colours at 
Ftolemais, was the Death of Conrade Duke of I yre 

Baker, ( hrunioles p 64. 

(b) To bring from an erect or exalted to a prostrate posi- 
tion or condition , hence, to overturn ; subvert , demolish , 
destroy 

Must one lash word, the infirmity of age, 

Throw dmen the merit of my betiet years ? 

Addteon, Cato, II. 6. 

In Januaiy 1740 they had three great Shocks of an 
earthquake immediately after one another, which threw 
down some mosques and several houses. 

Poeoeke, Description of the East, L 196. 

To throw duft In one's eyei. See dueti —To throw 
In. (a) To oast or place within , insert , Inject, as a fluid. 
(5) To put in or de^slt along with another or others : as, 
be has thrown hla fortune with yours 

We cannot throw m our lot with revolutionaries and 
with those who aie guilty of treason to the Constitutidn 
and to the Empire. Edinburgh Rev , CLXV. 808. 

( 0 ) To interpolate : as, he threw in a wonl now and then 
(a) I'o add mthout reckoning, or as if to complete or ^ect 
a iMrgain or sale : aa, I wiU (Avow in this iMiok if you buy 
the lot ->-To throw Into Ihape, to give form or arrangt- 
ment ta 

It would be well to tAroio his notes and materials into 
some sham- Engheh OiUh (£. £ T. R), Int., p. xli. 
To throw into the heigeln. fiame as to throw in (dx 
—To throw light on, to make clear ot intelligible. 

Lady Sarah Cov^r haa left a memorandum respecting 
her father, Lord Cowper, which thrown light on this sub- 
ject 

J, Anhton, Social Life In Reign of Queen Anne, IL 14L 
To throw off. («) To Cast off, away, or aside; divest one's 
self of hurriedly or carelessly ; abandon the use of ; free 
one’s self of, aa an impediment , get rid of , aa a disease 
aa, to throw 0 / one’s ofothes ; to throw o/kll disguise; to 
throw off a cold or a fever. 

The free spirit of mankind at length 
Thrown its last fetters off Bryant, The Ages. 

An eschar was framed, which was soon thrown off, leav- 
ing a healthy granulating surface. 

J. M. Camoehan, Operative Surgery, p. 46. 
(5) To discard ; dismiss * aa, to throw off an araiiaintanoe 
or a dependent («> To do or a» in a rapid offhand man- 
ner : aa, to throw off a poem {Colloq.j 

Often Addison's roost brilliant efforts are built upon a 
chance hint thrown off at random by Steele s hurrying pen. 

A. Ddmn, Int. to Steele, p xxx. 
To throw 000. to put on or don hastily or carelessly : as, 
he CArsw on his cloak —To throw one'i self doiraL to 
He down.— TO throw one's self into, to eugw heartily, 
earnestly, or vigorously in as, be threw himedff into the 
contest, snd did good service —TO thXOW ono'i iSlf on 
or upon, to east one's faith or confidence upon ; trust or 
resign one’s self to, as for favor 01 protection ; repose 
upon . as, to throw one'n ne{f on the mercy of the court. 

In time of temptation be not busy to dispute but . 
throw youmdf upon God Jer Taylor, Holy Living, Iv 1. 

TO throw open* (o) suddenly or widely. 

Who knocks? ' (nf«Hl Goodman Garvin, 
nie door was open thrown. 

ff'hittier, Mary Garvin. 
(b) To give free or unrestricted access to ; remove all 
Dtrrlers, obalacles, or reatrictfona from * as, the appoint, 
ment was thrown open to piibliooompetiHou.— TO throw 
open the door to. Sec door -To throw out (a) To 
cast out ; expel , reject or dlsraud. 

Admit that Monarchy of itself may be convenient to 
som Nations ; yet to ns who have thrown It out, receiv’d 
back again, It cannot but prove pernictoua 

Milton, Free Commonwealth. 
(5) To cause to project, or to become prominent , build 
out as, to throw out a pier or landing-stage, or a wing (ff 
a building, (c) To emit : as, that lamp thrown out a bright 
light. ( 0 ) To give utterance to ; insinuate * aa, to throw 
twtahlnt 

I have thrown out words 

That would have fetch'd warm blood upon the chedn 
Of guilty men, and he la never nmv'd 

Beau, and FI , Maid’s Tragedy, iv. 2. 
(e) To pot off the right track, confuse , embaxraaa: aa| 
interruption throum one out (/) To leave behind ; dis- 
tance . aa, a horse thrown completely out of the race (g) 
To refect , exclude * as, the bill was thrmen out on the 
second reading, (h) In printing, to reject or throw asidc^ 
as printed sheets that are imperfect (i) In 5asr-5atf, to 
put out, as a base-runner, by a ball fielded to one of the 
players on or near a base. (J) In erieket, to put out (a 
batsman) when he is out of his ground by a fielder bitting 
the wicket —To throw OV«r,to desert, abandep; neg- 
lect fCoUoq 1 

They aay the Rads are going to throir us over. 

Dunneii, Oonlngaby. 

Saddled with a vast number of engagements any of 
which <and this made him none the lees popular) he was 
rraidy to throw over at a moment's notice 

WAgte ifrieOie, White Rose, n. xL 



ttcow 


«ai« 


Mvtaibr&nEiSiMi bm ' ' 

tmwi Be® tmn<.~TQ throw 
pot heettty Into ehepe. 

1 could not lorbeertArovinfir togdher tuoh reflections u 
ooooired to me upon that subject. 

Ad4%$on, Speotetof, No. 10& 
To throw tongao. to give tongue, as dogs. See under 
tongue. TAeC«nt«iy,XXXVlU m—l^UirowUp. (a) 
To raise or lift, toss up aa^ to throw np a window. 
(6) To erect or build « construct . as, to throw vp 

a scaffolding, (e) To give up, resign, abandon'* as, to 
throw Mp an apiwlutment. 

I at once throw 
retired into civil 1 

Thackeray^ Fits^Boodle’s Ck>nta8Sion. 
(d) To eject or discbarge from the stomach ; vomit. 

Judge ot the cause by the subetanoes the patient (Areue 
wp, .drbutAnoe. 

To Uirow op tho sponge. Seequmge. 

XL intrans, 1, To cast or fling: as^befftrow^ 
well at base-ball, but catobes oadly. — 2. To 
oast dice. 

You might often see Hen game fn the Freaenoe of Wo. 
men, and eAroir at once for more than they were worth, 
to recommend themaelvea as Hen of Spirit. 

Stosis, Spectator, No. 154. 

You throw tor a large stake, but, losingjnra could stake 
and throw again. Shoridan, The Kivala It 1. 

In 1716, the barrow-women of London used generally to 

Inoed to tihiiDU 
lof amoread’ 


SS!S ffi! implemeitt or a maebino j 

SSSsESS! 


for giving to 
, espeeially in 
arta, as a potters’ wheel, a turn- 
ers’ lathe. — 9. In tnaih,, a conjplexns of four 
elements of the same elementary flgure, regard 
being bad to their linear order, as four points 
on a line, four lines of a plane pencil, and the 
like. Two projective throws are said to be 
equal.— Out of throw. Same as our qf (which 

see, nnder windinyX 

tlirow‘*'f,n.andr. An obsolete spelliniMjffhroct. 

up my hopes of military distinction, and tlirow^t (thro), w. [Also throe; < MjE. Strove ^ 
life. throsettkraweJhraghe,tkrasef<AB.thrdff^Ume^ 

season, coarse. Cl thraltj] A space of time ; 
a moment; awhile. 

I wol with Thomas apeke a litel throwe, 

Chauoer, Summoner's I'ale, 1 107. 
A man ahsll stodye or musyn now a long throw 
Which Is which. 

Booko qf Proeedenee (B. S. T. A., extra ser.), i. 106. 

Dowtie himsclfe he layd 
Vpon the grassy ground to slaepe a tAroio. 

Sfpenoer, IT. Q., HI. Iv. 58. 

throw-back (thro'bak), «. Anything which 
acts as a setback; specifically, a person who 
or thing which causes another to seem inferior 
by contrast [Slang.] 

She is personally a throwback to an angel. 

Athenmum, Na 8226^ p. 851. 


asavi wv a^agaww - wwsaawiaa va A^sawaa.Fii aawwwa giwisvasiM/ 

cany dice with them, and children were tndnoed to throw 
tot fruit ... 


I mdeed was any person of a more ad- 

e. A. Sla. lUn jr»ur Cteme, p. * 06 . throw-bait (thpa'bftt), H. Same as toll-batt. 


t and nnfa, as indeed was ai 

vanned age. " ' “ * 

Sf. To fall; be cast down. throw-cnuok (thro'kiramgk), u. A crank which 

He itumbled on the tiuresshewoldc an throwo to the erthc. converts rota^ into reciprocating motion. tVe, 
P%ero Plowman (B)^ v. 857. Ihct., III. 25. 

Throwliigatoodn. Same as codt-rAmnnp.— To throw ttoow-cxwk (thrd'krtlik), n. [< ttroici,* ttnst, 


hJboatt to cast about ; try expedlenta. (Bare.] 

Now onto despalre I 'gin to growe, 

And meanc for better winde about to throwo. 

Sptnaor^ Mother Hub. Tale^ 1. 80 

To throw hack, to revert to some ancestral character; 
exhiMt atavism . a breeders* term ' as, a tendency in some 
animals to throw book for several generations Darwin, 
Var. ot Animals and Plants, L 211. (€oUo^]— To throw 
oft to start in a hunt or race. lEng.J— To thlOWOUt, 
to fail to register, or print pages or colors in exact posi- 
tion: said of a worn or shadcly printing-machine,— TO 
throwup. to vomit. 


+ crook,] 1, A kind of hook used for twisting 
straw ropes, etc. Also thraw-crook , ihraw-^uk. 
[Scotch.] — 2. A potters’ wheel; a thrower or 
tlirowing-tahle. H, Knight 
thrower (thro'dr), w. [< throw^ + -eri.] One 
who or that which throws. Specifloally — (o) A per- 
son who twists or winds silk ; a throwster. (6) A potter 
who fashions vessels on a throw or wheel. 

The clay then passes to the thrmcer, who pnrsnes his 
work by the aid ox s potter's wheel. JLaneot (i889X I 778. 
(e) A turner. See (Arotei, n.. 1. 


call four different 
are ot n closer 


^ i«) A turner. See thrown n., l. 

tjffOWi (th^), a. [<fh)wi,f.] I- The ^t of (thro'mg-b&lz), n, pt The 

throwtog, flinjging, or hurling; a cast, cither South American bolas. 

ihrowing-^y (thrd'ing-klu), a. Any clay 
which is plastic enough to he thrown or worked 
on the potters’ wheel. 

At the potteries in Staffordshire they ca] 
torts of clay f ArmcfiM eiaya because they 
texture, and will wonc on the wheel. 

XonnoU, MB. Lansd. 1088, f. 414. (f/offttivff.) 

throwing-engine (thrd'ing-en^jiD), a. A pot- 

- ters’ wheel. Compare r. f,, 2. 

I throwlng-home (thrt'ing-hous). ». in efram., 
ta th. wwld, neit to U» 1 70 T * house or shed where potters’ wheels or throw- 

AmIto«>tmrUf^.Umi> ’ in(?-tahles ^ sot up for use. Seepotferisud 

Because a bear is mde and surly’ wrowing-Uibw. , 

Cctt!psr, Conversation, 1. m throwing*llllll (thro ing- mil), a. Same as 
3. In angUng, the cast of a line. ... , .• a i 

The -allveiw.- . . . at the thW Itomc, to taken the ttrOWing-ffttck (thrd'ing-stik), a. 1 . A stick 


from the hand or ^m an engine; a fling. 

The CMd Boohelour baa a Throw at the Btosenting Afln- 
Iftera. J. CbUwr, Short View (ed. 160SX P> 101. 

Then heaved a stone, and, rising to the throw, 

Be sent it in a whirlwind at the foe 

Addioon, tr. of Ovid's Metamorph., ill 

2. A cast of dice ; the manner in which dice 
fall when cast; hence, risk; venture. 

They that enter into the state ot marriage cast a die ot 


by means of which, as with a thong, a javelin is 
propelled. The chief instance of It is the Aus- 
tralian wummerah.— 2. Same as throttfsHck, 
throwing-tahla (thrdMng-ta^bl), n, A potters’ 
wheel (compare throwina-ftigme); also, a mod- 
em contrivance by which a form of the potters’ 
wheel is turned by machinery: said to expedite 

Oh. ti. . me. ptocet . butehw h«d b, in (he .01.,^ 

and tile paraonage-hoose within a stone's torow. thrOWUlg-WhBfll (thro ing-hwel), n, A potters 

Jano Avolen, Sense and Sensibility, xxx. wheel. 

Hebecca and her husband were but at a few stonea’ (Anne thrOW-lftthfl (thrd'l&TH), n, A small lathe 
of the lodgings which the invalid MtoaCrawlsyoocnpied. which is driven by one hand, while a tool is 
Thaekoray, Vanity Fair, xxv. held or applied by the Other. 

0. In steam-engines, the extreme movement of thrown (thrto), p. a, [Pjp. of throuik,] 1. 
a slide-valve, or of a crank or an eccentric, mea- Twisted : as, thrown silk (which see, under rilA:). 


instant it alighto on the water. 

JPorfu^y Nsv., N. 8., XLHL 680. 

4t. A thrust; a stroke; a blow. 

Ne plate, ne male, could ward ao mighty IAtcims. 

iS!psntor,F.g..n. V.9. 

6. The distance which a missile maybe thrown 
by the hand. 


stured on a straight line passiim through the 
center of motion. Goodrich, — 7* In geol, and 
miMngf a fault or dislocation of the strata ; a 
leap. Of late the term throw has been more generally 
ttsca to denote the amountof vertical dtopbusementoausea 
by a leap or fault. See the quotations. [OornwaU, Eng.] 
In the Saint Agnes district, however, these traversing 
veins often contain earthy brown iron ore, and are caOed 
''gossans": and here the displacement Is designated a 
leap - a pwvinctol term used by Mr. Pryce (MineraL 
Com , p 106), which seems to express the effect as well as 
any other I have aeon. Mr Came (OrniL Oeol. Trans., ii. 
p. 110) has introduced the word throw as a synonym. The 
expressions (Arete and leap are therefore equivalents, and 
alide to often need by miners in the same sense 

Menwoodt Met Deposits of Cornwall and Devon (1843X 

|p.82». 

In tile case of an lucUned fault, the level of the selected 
afratam is protracted aeroas the flsanre until a vertical 


Portugal had aome atroim and rather coarse (AroimaUk, 
besides cocoons. ITra, Iflct, IV. 892. 

2. Disappointed. HtUUweU, [Prov.Eng.]— 8. 
In geol. and mining^ moved out of its origi- 
nal position by a fault, or intersecting dike 
or vein, or Assure of any kind, whether filled 
with ore, gossan, flucan, or whether shnply a 
crack. The words (A«wn and Amcm! are freqnentty used 
by miners as meaning the same thing; hot propeny the 
former has reference to the amount ofvertioju, the latter 
to the boriaontal, dtoplaomnent caused hy a fault 
4. Turned. ComjfMure throwk, v. L, 2.-. 


duding moat veaeeli of rounded lotm, and of all epocha, 
except the coaraeat and moat baibaroiu. The greateat 
delicacy of form can he given to a pieee in this way, aa to 
inatanced In the Greek viaea of the bait periods. 


from it will reach the level of the tame bed. The It^h n 1 A atAVf. in n hunt nr 

thto vertical to the amount of vertical dtoptocem^or A start in fl Hunt or 


the (Arete of the fault 

UoOtic, Text-Book of Oeol. (ISSSX p 618. 


race.— 2. Inpriml^gf a mechanism which 
vents or throws off impreislons while other 


parts of the printing-mashiiie emitiBiie at worie 
or fevolving.~>8. An incideiital peodnot 

No micxocetomlc ahoek can ever take plsae othetwiaa 
thaaaaalAiwta-qf from aome vtolentdtotnrtNmoe more or 
leaa reaaota^ located. Katmo, XL, 888, 

throwffter (thrd'ster), n* [< 1£E. thfotoster; < 
thrown + -Stef.] 1. A person occupied in throw* 
ing raw silk, or in producing thrown silk. 

There*! rabbi Job a venerable allk-weaver. 

Jehu a ihrowtUt dwelling i’ the Bpital-flelaa. 

MtddUton and Rot^, World Xoat at Tennto. 

Their engaging three hundred allk throwrtm here fn 
one week for New York wai treated aa a fable, beoauae, 
foraooth, they have " no aUk there to throw. ’ 

Franklin, Antobiog , p. 852. 

2. One who throws dice; a gambler. 

When Who *a to be In f Who out T waa once more the 
queation on every lip, I fancied 1 could perceive u^aymp- 
tomaof the old aorea being very likely to breakout again, 
In caae a certain bold ihrmetUr haa aw^ the pod. 

Nodes Ambroaianir, Sept,, 1882. 

throWHltiok (thrd'stik). n, A missile weapon, 
consisting of a short club or cudgel, designei} 
to he thrown by being whirled from the hand 
instead of directly in the line of its length, as 
in the case of the javelin. The most common form 
to thst of a short club having a heavy ball at one end, usu- 
ally made of a single piece of hardwood. llie boomerang 
in Its different forms also belongs to this order of weaptm. 
See out under boonurana. 

tlunigh^t.thniehf.tart^ Middle English 
forms of through^ 

thrngll^, n. A Middle English form of through^, 
tlmun^ (thrum), n. and a, [Early rood. £. also 
thrumh, thrumme ; < ME. ihrum^ thrunm^ a thrum 
(not found in AS.), = I), droni OHG, MHG. 
drum, G. trumm (in the pi. trimmer) as Icel. 
ihrbmr {ihram-) = Norw. irom, tram, trumm, 
edge, brim, as Sw. dial, tromm, trom, trumm, 
stump, end of a log (see tram^); prob. con- 
nected with L. tertMnus, Gr. rlpfia, term, end, 
boundary: see tram^ and term,] t, w. 1- The 
fringe of threads which remains attached to a 
loom when the web has been cut off; also, one 
of such threads. 

If the Golonr holde in yame and thrumme, It will hold® 
much better In cloth. UaHuyVe Voyagre, 1. 482. 

You are not a man ; you are not the thrum of one 
Scrape you all up, and we shouldn't get lint enough to put 
on Cmllon's loot. 8. Judd, Margaret, 1 17. 

Hence— 2. Any loose thread, or a mass or tuft 
of loose filamentous material. 

All moss has here and there little stalks, besides the low 
thrum. Bacon, Nat Hist., | 667. 

A child and dead? alaal how could it come? 

Surely thy thread of life waa but a thrum, 

wm RerreaUone,VS(A. {Narmy 

3. A tuft, or a collection of tufts; a fringe or 
tassel. 

And tapeatrles all gold'n-fring’d, and curl'd witii thrumbo 
behind. Chapman, Iliad, xvL 2m. 

4. pi, Naui., short bits of rope-yarn used for 
sewing on mats. — 6. pi. Coarse yam; waste 
yam.— -0« A ragged rocky headland swept by 
the sea. Also thrum^cop, [Nova Scotia.] — 
Tbrtad and thmin. see thnad, 

n. a. Made ot thrums, or waste yam : as, a 
thrum cap or hat. 

A poddlng-wlfe, or a witob with a thrum cap 

Maminger, BeneiMo, L 8- 

(thrum), v. t . ; pret. and pp. thrummed, 
]ipr. thrumming, [Early mod. £. also thrumh, 
thrumme; < thrum^, n.j 1. To make of or 
cover with thrums, or appendages resembling 
thrums. 

The flower lof SboMoMl to like a Blew® or white (Arum- 
uwd hatte, the atalk rough, the vpper leanea ragged, and 
the leauca next the gioae rootos be ptolner. 

ikiteea Book (E, £. T. B.X P 225, 

There 'a her thrummod hat and her mnfSer too. 

« flA«lk.,M. W. of W.,lv. 2.801 

In Peraia you ohiU flnde oaq»eta of oourae thrummed 
woolL KaktuyTe Voyagee, 1. 481 

ArewehorntotArumcapaorpickatrawa? Quarlee, 
Brave Theeptan maidena, at wi^ chinniitg layea 
Each mom^thrumhd monntalu benda, eaeh ouitentptayea. 

W, Browne, Britannla'i Paatorau; il L 

2f. To thatch. 

Would *at (lum, a pretty, beeutlful, Juicy aquatl, Uve In 
a poor (AntnuMa bottle r tb* oountiy 7 

Middkton, lucbatliuaa Term, 1. 1 
Thmtaiasd mt (nsutx » met or pieee of eauvaa with 
short atranda of yam atook tteougb & in order to make a 
rough aurtoce. It to uaed hi a vemeik rigghif eboutmiy 
part, toprevetit oKafleg i 

t&rom* (thmm), 0 . : pret. and pp. thrummed, 
ppt, fhrufumingt * [< Icel. thruma, rattle* thttil* 
der (cf. thruma, a clap of thunder; l^rgmr, 
alarm, noise), m 8w* trumma m Dan. 
bei^dmmi see drum and teuMpi.l X, Mtum, 
1. To|4aywitbtlwflng«rsimastihq;edii^^ 
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timuit 


mmt iA IfaitlmMi, mdiiot<moiiB, or un« 

skillixl itnim* 


► your galttt,and eAmm In with tha 

boy • inn*. (Shtdrnm, Vloar, xva 

2, To dmm or tap idly on Bomethini; with the 
Angers. 

Ill not ftand all di^ tknmmingt 
But quSrkljr ahoot my bolt. 

MtdiUtUm, Women Beware Women, ill. 8. 


I alt, my empty glaaa rereraed. 

And thrumnUnff on the table. 

Ibnuyem, Will Waterproof, 
n. traM. 1. To play idly or unskilfully on 
(some striiiged instrument) with the fingeiMi; 
sound by i&ngering in a listless or monotonous 
manner.— 2^ To drum or tap idly on. 


For late, when bees to chanee their chimea began. 
How did 1 tee them thrum the frylng>paii ' 

SherutOM, Colemlra, at. 7. 

TO *:^rnm 0¥Sr, to tell over in a monotonous manner. 
thrW^ (thrum), w. [< r.] A monot- 

onous sound, as from the careless or unskilful 
fingering of a guitar or harp. 


As 1 drew near I heard the tinkle of a triangle and the 
(Amta of a harp aoootnpauyinga weird chant 

The Century, XXXVIL 258. 


thnuil^, [ME., also thronif ^thrym, < AS. 
thrymm^ power, glory.] 1. A troop.— 2. A 
heap. 

thnunblet (thrum'bl), r. [< ME. tkrnmUetu, 
thromlent ihrompelettf stumble.] 1. intrana. To 
stumble. 


He throniMe [rar. thrumUed] at the threahefold 

PUnoman (CX vU. 406. 

n. tram. To press close or violently; crowd. 

Wicked and leud folke, who gather, ihnmMe, and heape 
up together all aorta of gaine 

IloUand, tr. of Plutarch, p 218 

thnua«6ftp (thrum^kap), n. Same as thrum^, 6. 
thnun^eyad ( thrum 'ia ), o. in horU, having an- 
thers exserted from tlie throat like thrums, as 
the flowers of some polyanthuses: contrasted 
with pin-^yed (which see), 
thmminy (thrum'i). «. [< thrum^ + -yi.] 

Oonsisting of, furnished with, or resombling 
thrums; rough; shaggy: as, a f/irami/iy cap. 
thnunwort (thrum'wM), n, [< ttirum^ + 
irorfi.] 1. The plant love-lies-bleeding, Ama- 
rautua eaudatus, from its thrum-liko flower- 
spike.— 2. Same as Great thnun- 

WOIt, the water-plantain, Alienw Plantayo. [Prov. £ng.] 
throi^t. Past participio of thnng, 
thnuu^ (thrash), ». [< ME. ihrmhe^ thrmche^ 
thryahef < AS. thryace, thryaaev^ thriace =s OHG. 
droaca, droacea^ a thrush: see further under 
throatle,'] 1 . A bird of the family Turthdm, and 
especially of the genus Turdua in a broad sense ; 



SMtf -‘Umuria ( Tupdua muti4 m). 


dPMifloally, the throstle, song-thrhsh, or mavis 
of Europe, Titrdua muatcus^ There are more than a 
" spibiM, tiesHy all of which have book-namee in 
im IWM eniera at a qualified term, and the common 
^ Great BrltalB end of the United Statea all have 
vernaottliv daaisnatlona in which thruah doea or doaa not 
5 ?***!l. wodlsrttiihea in any aenae are common to the two 
^uti^MmeA InthefOrmerthedark-ooknedthruabea 
Several true thruaheaa^ 
under MsjlMM; 1 . /Wdfaie. hmn4t4hruth, miatU^ 

y. Soum Wrd not of the thrush family, mistaken 
oompared to a thrush: with a 
Ithet. Some are ehrtksa; othara are star* 






Red winged Thmh (7 untmt tOaeuM) 

by Baird In 1858 after Him Alice Kennicottof IlllnolB.- 
Ant thruah. See ant thrueh — Ash-rumped thrush, 
iMlage Urat, a campophagine bird of the Malay countries, 
etc., a great stumming-block of the early omithologista. 
—Audubon'S thrush, a vailety of the hermit-thrush.— 
Bahhllng thrush, see babl^, 8, TirndUdst, Braehy- 
jaodinm, and friotn<AOur. --Blaok-llw-soaxlet tturush, 
Perieroeotue epeeumte, a campophagine bird of gloaay- 
blaokand flamiiig-red colon, 8 Inches long, Inhabiting In- 
dia and China.— miok-cheeksd thruillL PhOnAUaJe^ 
of Ab^agasoar.— BlAok-crowned thrush, an Auatrallan 
^okhead, Parfti eephala autturaHe. AoMam.— lUadk- 
IhOdd thlilllL a iimelilno bird of China and Burma, .Orpo- 
noHee ehineneu, 1788.----Br0Wn IluUsa thrUSh, 

Crateropue canorue. i^trardt. — Brown thmsh, the 
thrasher, Harporhunehue ruftu ‘Sec out under thraekera, 
— Obinese thrush, Troehalo^nm fannrunu Lathaan^ 
1788 — Pomlnlcan thrush, ^umui etwmna, an AalaUo 
starling of wide range. Latham, 1783. See SbumUt. — 
DouhnUl thrush. See Dwarf thrush, see 

dwarf.— Fly-catohlng thrush, (a) Any member of the 
genua Myiadeetea; a aoutalre <5) Bee .Sfuttra.— Fos-OOl- 
orod thrush, the common thrasher of the United States. 
Caiethy, 1781.— FMvolons thmsh, probably Pamatorhi^ 
nus temporalia, of Australia Latham, 1801..>Fmit- 
thmsh, abulbul — Oildod thrush, a West African glossy 
•tailing Lamproeclim purpurem (or avratue). Latham. 
^TOJ /M.«4 Acndotherei gtngianut, a atumola 
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bird of norChom and central India; b mlna, very near Ac 
tnetu See Acrulutherea. — Glotsy thmsh, one of the 
glossy stallings of Africa, LammaUiiriiie (ITraugee) eauda> 
tm. Bee cut under Uraugn — Golden-erowiiod thrush. 
See cvethbird, l. - Gmv-ifiieeked thrush, Turdue alieiat, 
a common thruah of North America, very near the olive- 
Imck, but lacking the tawny sniTusion of the sides of the 
head.— Gray thrush, Crateropue gneeue, of southern In- 
dia. /.ofAam.— Ground thrush. Bee ground-ihruek,'^ 
Guttural thrush, Paehyeephala guttu^ie. Bee fAttn- 
dsr-Wrd.— HazmOBlo tlurush, Cdlunnnda harmomea, 
of Australia, 9| Imkos long, of a gn^, brown, and white 
coloration, originally described as Turdue harmotUeue, 
— Bsrmli ttunish. see Aerm«t-£fbv<iA.— 
thrush. See Tatare (w itii cutX— Long-lsggodxhruui. 
See Madsgasoar thi^, a stumoid bird, 

HarUaubiue n%adagaeear(enei$, conflned to Madagaacar. 
Latham 1788.— Xalabar thiush, (usuaiw Pae- 

tor or Temmuiohue) malabancue, a stalling of the Iiidlau 
peninsula.-- ItUratory thnu^ the American robin. 
See roftitti, 2 (i^ entx— Haw York thmsh. Seewofer- 
(ArusA, and cut under^Snunw — Normau thruSh,ihe mis- 
tlethrush (which sec, with cut).— Ollve-baokad thrush. 
Same as oKoebaek.-^ Orange-balUad thrush, Spreo puL 
eher, one of the glossy stallings, near that one figured 
In the second cut under (which seoX- 

breastad thrush, an Australian thickhead, Pi 
la regteentrie, lAwin — Paoifio thrush, laiage 

of the Krlendly, llji, and Navigators Islands.—!,^ 

thmsh. Same as eongeter-thrueh — Pnnotatad thmSh, 
Ctndoeoma punrfatutn , of Australia. Latham, 1801. — Rad- 
tailad thrush, CenimAa ea/iri^ also caUcdCoifVarianwar- 
bier, aouthem Ainoa.— Bad- Winged tomsh. See 
redwing, 1, and cut above — Bastleis thrush. See Sei- 
sura —Rook thrush, see rodr-tAnwA— Bosa-oolorad 
thrush. Seme as nae-etarlmg (which sec, under star- 
^iX—Kuftraa-Wlllliad thrush, Cereatfiehae podofts, of 
Africa. ZafAain,l78a— Ruisat-baidMdthrasmZHmttM 
iMriifafttf of Nutiall, a variety of the olive-backed thrush, 
or scarcely apeciflcally different, of Oregon,— jfMniag 
thrush, Lafnproootiue eptendidue, a West African glossy 
starling.- Short-Wllltsd thrush, iSpArnura bra^ypdora, 
ofAuatralia. IfOtAam, 1801. See rut under SpAemn^— 

Bhrtka-thnuili. SeesArOv^, 8.— (Ioogrtar-thrvudi,c<s* 

lomfs panayentie, a atumola bird of the Philippines.— 
Bong thrush, the throstle or mavis. See tong4hrush, 
andcut abova— Sordid thmsh, Artamue J^uiue. a 
•wallow-ahrike of Australia Latham, 1801.— Bpaoti^e* 
thrush, Omvutox or Dryonaelee pereuiedlatua, m southern 
Chinaand Slam. LatAam, 1788.- Bwaiason'S thrush, 
the oUveback, usually called Turdue euKtfneonL^ThWny 
thrush. SeedHCMy— Thlok-uuad thm^ See Tvr- 
itogro.— ViuM tlffUSh. the Oregon robin, Ueaperode^ 
nmvia. This u of abouttho same slae and aomewhat the 
syatem of coloration of the common American robin, hut 


the andw parts ate inoiHyomi^hvown Instead of oheaU 
nut, with a heavy blkekpsotorarband; there lean onuige* 
brown poetocular stripe, and the wings are much vana» 
gated with thia oolmr. The bird is comiiion along tbs 
moifle coast region from Alaska to Mexico, and stn^lers 
have been observed in other parts of the United Statei, 
even on the AtiaiiGo coast. The nest is built In builieiA 
of twigs, frrssses, mosses, and liobeiis ; the eggs are pale 
greenuh-blue speekled with dark-brown, and 1.10 x aSO 
liioh ill alse.— variegatid thmsh, a BraaUlan cactua- 
wren, Campylcrhyno^ tariegatuM, Z^atAam.— VolEtilS 
thrush. See SMiura.— Water thrush. Seetmter-IAniiA, 
and out under Whldah thmsh, PhoHdaugee 

leucogueter, a stumoid bird of Africa.— whlte-eaiM 
thrush, the white-eared bouw-eater of Austmlla, PtOa 
fufetwo^.->Whlte-rnmped «bruih,djpfw>Mtf^ See 
second out under sterffi^.— WHSOU'S thrush, the veery 

! which see, with entX— WOOd thmsh. See umd4hr%t$k 
wlUi cut)-TeilOW-btUied thmsh, the regent-bird, 
ormerly Turdue mdinue, alao called golden’eroumed 
honey-eater l>y Latham In 1882. See cut under regent-bird, 
Latham, 1801.— TsUow-hreasted thrush, an Auatra- 
lian thickhead, Kopeedkria auetraUe, Xcwtn.— Tellew- 
orowned thrush. »ee Traehyoomue, 
thniBli^ (thrush), n. [ss Dan, trdake ss Hw. dial„ 
troakf Sw. torakf thrush on the tongue : perhaps 
connected with Dan. for s Sw. <orr sslcel. f/mrr 
=r AS. ihyne := 0. durr, dry, and with Ban, t&rka 
ss Sw. torka ss leol. thurka, dmught, and so With 
E. thirst: see thirst.] 1. A diseased condition 
of the frog of the horse^s foot, characterised by 
a fetid discharge : it is generally ascribed to the 
irritation of wet and filth. — 2. rarasitic stoma- 
titis, caused by the thrush-fungus. Also called 
aplithspf aprew, sprue. 

At laat, which at last came very apeedily, they had re- 
duced him to a total dhnolutioii, by a uiabetei and a 
thrueh. Wapde, Letters, 11. 80. 

Bladk aphthoua ttomatlUa with black lordea. 

thrUBh^ (thrush), n. See thurae and Itobthruah. 
thnuh-babbler (thmsh'bab^lAr), n. Any bab- 
bling thrash : same as babbler, 2. 

The feeble-winged thrueh-babUere were wrangling over 
wonuB. P. Uolnneon, Under the Sun, p. 70. 

tbniBh-blackblrd (thniBh'blak'berd), n. The 
rasty grackle, Scolecophagttaferruginena. Thia 
bird la not obvioualy different from soma thruahei in form, 
and ill its varying plumages was repeatedly described as 
different species of the geuut Turdue. See out under 
Tuety, 

thnuhel (thrush '1), n. [See tAroffffc (/).] Same 
as tbroaUe, [Prov. Eng.] 
thmahor (thmsh 'dr), n, [Appar. a var. of 
thruahei, with accom. term. -cr. Hence prob., 
as another var., thraalm^, q. v.] Same as 
thruahei sr^cifically, the song-thrush, Turdua 
muaicus. See cut under thrush^, 
thnudl-fOligns (thrush'fung'gus), n. The fun- 
gus Saccharomycea tUbicana, which produces the 
disease in man known as thruah. 
thmsllilt, An obsolete form of thruahei, 
tbrUBh-liehen (thrush 'IPken ), n. A lichen , the 
PdUgcra aphthoaa, which nows on moist alpine 
rooks. The Swedes boil it in milk as a cure for 
thrush (whence the name), 
tbnmh-ni ghttng ftlfl (thrush'nl''tin-gal), n. Sea 
nightingale^, 1. 

thnudl-pagte (tbmsh'past), n. An astringent 
for ounng thrush in the feet of horses. It is 
composed of calamm, verdigris, white vitriol, 
fdum. and tar. 

thniBll-tit (thrush'tit), n. A book-name of those 
turdoid oscine birds of (he Himalayan region, 



TbflMb m iCecheti utruh*^ 



China, and Java which belong to a genus named 
Coebioa 1:^ Hodgson in 1836 (changed to Pi oao- 
rinia by him in 1844, and renamed Xanthogenya 
by OahiuiiB in 1850). Thaccblrdc are neither Uumihei 
nor tit% and are Mattered widely through the ornlt^ 
logloal eystem by varloua taxouomlsta. The 8 spedea 
are ven Deautlfui. C, vtridie and € purpurea (each 11 
itichec loiig) tnhaUt piria of the Hlmalayaa and Unina ; C. 
aaurea <8 Inohea) innabita Java. Their ooloratlen la in- 
dicated with aome accuracy in their reapectlve apeclflc 


Varied Thnrih [thtpemeuMa mamou 


thrUit^ (thmst), 0 .; prot. and pp. thruat, ppr. 
thruaUng, [< M& fhruaten, but usually threaten, 
tkriaten, < loel. thr§ata, thmst, press, f om, com- 
pel ; idt, connected with threap q. v.] L tram. 



1. To push foreibly ; riioro ; foroe : as, to ikrmt 
m hand into one’s pooket, or one’s feet Into slip- 
pers; to tkru$t a stick into the sand: usuallT 
followed b^r frcmf ta, off^ away, or other adverb 
or preposition. 

lettre doun the tkft§t§ 
pllwe 

ChawtTt Merohsnt*a Tale, L TfiSi 
Oehasl oame near to tkrutt ber awtt/ff 2 KL ir, 27. 
Neitbor ahall one lAmS another. Joel IL 8. 

He tkrutU you /hm hbi love, the puUa tbee cm. 

JSmu. and FL, Laara of Candy, ill. 8. 
At thit eoroe of them laughed at me, aome called me 
fool, and eome began to iknot me about 

Aungan, iilgilm'a Tr ogrea a , U. 
Near the bed of the brook la a atone on which they 
ahew the print of his fOhriat*a] feet, auppoaed to be made 
aa they were iknuHng him aiomg* 

Foeoekf, Deeorb>tlon ol the ]fiaat» IL I. 22. 

d. Figuratively, to drive; force; compel. 

And into the oonoeeaion of thia BeUatmlne la thnui by 
the force of our argument 

Jer. Tmi^, %ml Pretence, Iv. 8. 

9f, To press; pack; jam. 

Two A thretty thried ahippea tkrmM full of pepull. 

2Veg(X. B. T. 8.>, 1. 412S. 
A hall ebruil full of bare headii eome beld, aome buah’d. 
Some bravely branohU Tomkit OX Albnmaaar, i A 

4. To stab ; pierce. 

A base Walloon, to win the Dauphtn'a grace, 

Tkratt TSibot with a apeer into^baSL 

Skat.lBtn, VI., I 1 1S8. 
To tlonift aside, to pnah or joatle out of the way; dia. 


ms 

4f. To rush; makeadaidi. 

Aa doth aa aagw hound thruil to a hind, 
tbnuit^ (ihrust). a. [< thmsfl, s^] 1. A vio- 
lent push or drive, as with a pointed weapon 
pushed in the direction of its length, or with 
the hand or foot, or with an instrument; astab; 
as a term ot fence, in general, any attack by a 
fencer with a point, with reference to the aaber, 
bvcadaword, and other out-^uid-thruat weaponi, it diatln* 

S iihea the use of the point from a blow or out, and ia leaa 
iportant than in amall-aword and foil work, where the 
print alone U used. In fencing thruete are always made 
oy extending the arm before moving the foot or body. 

A Ihruat (quoth he) of a aword, which went in at hia 
side. HoUand, tr <a Plutarch, p» 71. (Awpo. ZfM,) 

Lieut. I 
mon Ten] 

which llg . ^ 

leaving Ute Knife sticking in the Body. 

HotMU, Letteri, 1. ▼. 7. 
1 have heard Gentleman aay. Sister, that one ahou'd take 
great Oare, when one makea a Thrust in Fencing, not to 
lye open once self. Conprses, Love for Love^ IL 8. 

2. Attack; assault. 

There Is one tJkruit at your pure, pretended meohanton. 

I>r, B. Mart, Divine Dtalognaa. 

3. In mcrh., the stress which acts between two 
contiguous bodies, or parts of a body, when 
each pushes the other fi^m itself. A thrust tends 


j S. kUchaeVs Mount Southward, immediately there 

|a thrust /wtA a bOand or deml-isle 

HoUand, tr. of Camden, p. 188. 
Tb tlmuil on. (o) To impel ; urge. 

Did she not thrust me on, 

And to my duty clapt the spur of honourt 

PZsteher, Doable Marriage, tv A 
<h) To puah forward , advance, in space or time. 

Thia (evidence) iknai$ on the building of the upper and 
greater cbnurah to a later time, surely not earlier than the 
ralgn of Justinian S. A. Fnoman, Venice, p. iw. 

Tb thrust ottsb noss Into. See noesi ->To thrust 
oaub sblf in or Into, to obtrude, intrude ; enter where 
one la not welcome. 

Who 's thcre^ I say ? How dare you tkruM yowrwfres 
Into my private meditatlonsi 

Shai„ Hen Vlll , IL 2 66. 
Tb thrust OnA (a) To drive out ; expeL 

They were thnuC out of Egypt Ex. xiL 88. 

(h) Tb Mick out; protmde. 

He iqwnt eome three minntes in thrustfnp out his tongue 
at me aa far aa he could without damaging the roots 

CharMU Brotdit Jane Eyre, L 

(c) To force out 

The angniih of my aoul iknuta out thia truth. 

You are a tyrant 

Boau. and FL, Maid's Tragedy. IfL 1 
Tb thrust llirinihll,h> pierce from side to tide, transfix. 

Laeca Marfaim aoltottoua cndv for the king’s safety, 
charging furtouahr every one that approached, was thrust 
thnugk wHh a lance by a common aoldler, who had ap- 
proaened him unobaervedL 

Brum, Source of the Nile, 11. 26a 
Tb thrust tofstlisr, to comprecA 
Be ikrutt the fleece to p aUt o r. Judgee vL 3A 

Tbthmft Upon, fierce upon; impoue or inflict upon 
Some are bom great eome abbleve greatnem, and aome 
have gnaloem tknut egum 'em. Shah, T. N., IL A 15A 
»ifU* 1. Tkrutt is stronger, mme energetic, than push or 
driaf,andrepreaentaamoredigBiAadaett^ahote. No 
other diatfootion really exiaU among theaa words. 

XL intmas, 1. To push or drive with or os 
with a pointed weapon. 

Ha next hla falchion tried in cloaer flgltt: 

But the keen falchion had no power to bite ; 

Be thruiCt^the blunted point returned again. 

Drydon, tr. of Ovk) • Metmnorph., sIL S4A 
They do not thrust with the skill of fencers, but eat up 
with we barbari^ of butchers. Siede, Spectator, No. 4S. 

2. To push one’s self; force a way or passage. 

Then he tkrmlo thourgh the presae to that flafana, aad 
for to yeve hym a grete atroke he reysed hla ax. 

Berlin (g, %, T, ».% IL m. 


There are few Venetian memorials to be seen In theee 
towae; and If tha winged lion ever impeared over their 
gates lie baa been carefully tkruot aside by kings and ein. 
peron. X A. Fmeman, Venice, p 291 

Tb Thrust Ibrth. (a) To drive out , expel . as, she was 
thrust /brCh into the storm. (6) To protrude ; cause to pnv 



hhhdlbf usodtobiiUih2iSP^f4^ 
riottltairbHkb tha bomnumlhM. kht f Ihtust 

instbad of a puU. Also oaUsd Diribh has. 8bb 
out undor hos^. 

tliriishliu; (thrns'ting), a. [Verbal n, of Ihrus^, 
«,] XTThe act of pushing with foree.— 2. jpA 
In ohosss^mahiiip, the whits whov, or that which 
is last pressed out of the curd by the hand, 
and of which butter is sonietiines made. Algo 
thrutoMuffa, [Prov. Eng.] 
thnurthtf-florow (tbrus'ting-skrb), a. The 
screw ©r a screw-press, as of a cheese-press, 
thmstla (thrush), N. An obsolete or dialectal 
variant of tkroaUe, 

thmst-plaiio (throst'plftn), n. In gad,, a type 
of reversed fault where, as the result of enor- 
mous tangential pressure, the rooks on the 
imper side of the fault have been pushed or 
thriist for a greater or less distance, inth an en- 
tire severance of continuity, over the under- 
lying masses. The line of junction of the dis- 
severed parts in such eases is denominated a 
thrusUplane, 

thmstv. a. An obsolete or dialectal form of 
thirsig. 

thmtaher (throeh^br), «. [A dial. var. of tkrtuft* 
cr.] A thruster or pusher. [Prov. Eng.] 

Thoee wlio were the fflruleflert fin mlnhigj puelied the 
truck along with their beodi and notide. 

If . Btmni, Fifty Yean Ago, p. 228. 

thnstdliXIgB (thruoh'inga), n, pi, [A dial. var. 
of tkruattngB,] Same as thruaUng, 2. [Prov. 
Eng.] 

thr^, adv. See thrw^. 
thiyegf. ode. An ol>8olet6 form of tkrioe. 
thryfitliOWt, t See thrifaUaw, 
Th^othoma (thrl-oth'^rus), n. [KL. (Vieil- 
lot, 1819, and Thriothorua, 1816); also 
oikores (Lesson, 1840), < Gr. dgOor, a rush, 4* 
L. tonuf, iinprop. ihoims, a be<l.] A lea^g 
genus or American wrens or Troglodghdm, it 


ir renutatkm, 

• and feck occaeiona 


My fair n 

If Ittfurilntoetowd* 

ilulfrirs opiniou. . 

Hmhi. and Fl„ Thierry and Theodoret, tt. A 
fWh^ . . iSmif np little brouki to tpewn 

If. jMKumm (Arber'e Eng. Gamer, L 187). 

0. To crowd, or assemble in crowds; press in; 
thnmg. 

« Young olAfflmri then 

la arildby eoneourse. 

Cka p m m, Odymey. ( J afle nn .) 


Thnut In Meditiral Foteted VaolSiv 
The eection In uUmi le teken nt Uw level of the bead of the ajrhv 
bunraae. 1 he anowa Indicate the dnectione of the thmets. 

to oomprew or ohorten each body cm which tt acta in the 
direction of tU action. 

4. In coalmining, a crushing of the pillars 
caused by excess of weight of the superincum- 
bent roclw. the floor being harder than the roof. 
It is nearly the oame os oreeu except that in the latter the 
workings ore dtsorgaiilaed by the upheaval of the floor, 
which, bdog aofter than the roof, Is first to yield to the 
pressure. 

6. The white whey which is the last to leave 

the curd under pressure. E, H, Knight riwa 

of thrust. If a ftralfbt line be drawn through each bed< 
Joint in the ring of on arch ao oa to repreaent the position 
and direction of the rianltaat preseure at that Joint, a 
curve drawn so os to loach each of thses lines at Its inter- 
section with the Joint from which ft is derived Is the line 
of thrust of the areh* If the arch ia stable Ita line of 
thrust must lie wHfaln the middle third of the deq^ of 
the sreh rlng.—TImut of an irob, the fbroe exerted in 
an outward direction by an arch, and explained by consid- 
ering its aeparate stones or vonssoirs as ao many wedges. 
Its tendency is to ov er t urn the abutments or walls from 
which the areh seringa, and to deform and ultimatebr 
destrtw the arch ny oonsltig It to break and rise at Ito 
honnones. HenceauarobwreQiilretobeaeettiredin aome 
way against this foree, asliy the mass of the ahutmenta 
Roman methodX by a system of bnt trsss t s (the me- 
dieval method), or hy ties (the Italian metj^X Alaocalled 
amakofanoirok. 

taniflt^, n. An obsolete or dialectel form of 
iMrat, 

thnigfe^ (thrust), n. See thum and ihrwh^, 
tliniit-bMilllg (thrnst'bftr^ing), fi. The besr- 
isg that receives and transmits to the hull of 
a ship the thrust of a screw propeller; usually 
eallea thruaUblode 1^ marine eDgineers. 
flbmt-boi; (thrust '^ks)^ a. A box-bearing 
whieh sustains the eitd4hrosl of a shaft, 
tiiniiftgf. A Hiddle English sul^etive form 
of 

tlimlflr (thnu^t^r), n, [< thruafi 4* -erl.] One 
who thrusts or staw; henee, a swordsman. 

I win som throat St, that laomliflttfilL « 
But Thou y w^tliraw*M m Iknrnm* 

Pm(m,Umtalbanmi,p,9L (Dssha) 

(tfaruim), N. Aa huplement like 
a broad eldMil or gouge; a trowefiritii a long 



Omk CatoliM Wivo {TkfytUke<m$ tmhwtrkmiu/i. 

eonCaina several of the larger wrens, as T, tudootoUmm, 
the great Carolina wren, abundant in many parta of the 
Cnttod fliatse ; T^M^of 


other apeolee of Meiloo and Cent] 
tkrjnraf. An old past paiiieiple of fhrirs. 
tkim (tnnd), p.; prat and pp. tknXM, ppr. ikmd^ 
ding, [< ME. Stmdan (prat, ^dda, pp. Ukud), 
< AS. fhfidint, press, thr^ stab: af Mdan, a 
whirl, a whirlwind.} L kwas. If. To push; 
press.— 2. To beat : strike. Jamiaaon, [Bootoh.] 
—8. To drive with impetuosity. Manumg, 
(Jamiaam,) [Sootetu] 

XL ininms, 1. To emit a low, dull sound such 
as is prodneed by a blow upon a eompeiratively 
soft substance. 

Be fsHthe hdBcmdmgbmmoaamtkud 

And tmbic fmngaon, Baliii aad Bahui. 

2. To rush with a hollow sound. Omain Jkmg- 
2as,tr.of Vi^,p.422. (JamiaatHL) [8eoteh!!l 
—3. To move with velocity: as, ^’he IhadeM 
Jamiaaon. [Beotoh.l 

tiiHd (thud), a. [a fled, e.j The sound pte** 
duced byamowuponaeomparatlvelysoftsiib- 
" ) like that of a heavv stone strik- 

; ]^pe,aitrokeorMoweattibg 

inaty or hfulow sound. 

Xyk llto Idih IM cf iwfri toundeito MsA 

OssAi Xtoiglia tr. «f Vltelt 




A) « lunM Otk 04,. • OwiU, toiw*, Im- 
fiMlor, ftMwkytwkoiten^idtmviitnhma 



e8i9 


S«r ol « eoiilriitevm^ ol l^mioiua 
and robbttft tammy inmtina India, chiady 
in tlia central and northern nrovitteee. Xbt tbuci 
fOMBfd fdimrt the ocnntry in bnnet <tf from lo to lOO, nin- 
attar ill the oimlM of podkUara or pfifrimi, gaining the 
oonadinoe of otW trarolora, whom tmy atranglod, when 
a faronble opportanlty preaented itaelf , with a handker- 
ohiofy an unwound turnan, or a tiooaod oord. llio ahed- 
dingof hlood waaaaldoin raaortodto. The motive of the 
thnga waa not ao much Inat of idunder aa a oertain reU* 
aftotta Innatioiam. The bodiaa of their vtotiina were hid> 
den in gravoa dog with a oonaeorated piokaiy and of their 

S one third waa devoted to the goddeaa lUli, whom 
worahip^. About 1830 *<5 the BrlUah government 
vigorooi meaanrea for their auppreaalony and thug- 
fgry, aa an oiganlaad nrataniy is now esctinet 

3—8. A cutthroat; a ruffian; a rough. 


iflhimd hf ihepemdiareoaifruetloa of tha Joint at the 
haae of that ammoaipdl whfeh aopp^ ihe tj^b. ~ 


of plng>ttglioa. flNma, and midiiight roundera. with noaea 
laid over to one aide aa evldenoa of their proweaa in bar- 
room mllltand paving-atone ifoia, were generaily cringing 
oowarda in batOe. The Cemwry, XUVX 340. 

tlmgiee (thug's), n, [Hind, thaaf, ihugi, thug- 
gliiiy < thag, Jkug, thug: eee thigA The eystem 
^ mygteriouB aasaMlnation earned on bv the 
thuga ; the profeaaion and praeticea of the thugs. 

Some Jackala brought to light the bones of a little child , 
and the deep grave from which they dug them bore marks 
of the mystic pickaxe of Thuggee. 

J. W. Peimer, The New and the Old, p. 838. 

tllllggoeiam (thug'$-iam), a. [< thuggee 4* -idift.] 
Same aa thuggee. Vge. of India. 
klmggary (thug'^r-i), a. X<. thug •¥ •erg.’] Same 
aa thuggee. 

tlllUDgiilll(tbi^mn),n. [< fhiig 4 -fom.] Same 
aa Thuggee, Eneyc. Brti., XII. 606. 

a. [< L. l%ule, Thyle, < Or. Ooi X/f, 
Bhhf (aae def.).] The name given by Pytbeas 
of Maraeillea to a region or inland north of 
Great Britain, the poaitiou of which has been 
for more than two thousand years the subject 
of inveatigation and a matter of controversy. 
Of the voyage of Pytheaa, who waa probably nearly con- 
temporaneoua with Alexander the Orest, nothing U known 
with oartainty, tinea none of hli wriUngs have been pre^ 
aerved. It la. on the whole, moat probable that ho fol- 
lowed the east coast of Orest Britain (of whoee aiae he 
got a very mooh exa|»eraled idea), and that be obtained 
Infonnauon in regara to the groups of lalafida lying atlll 
further north - namely. theOnaeys snd ahetlaiMl —which 
he embraced under the general name of Tkute. hrotu 
what he it believed to have aaid in regard to the length 
of the Oey in Thole at the summer aoistice, it is evident 
that, as he ia known to have been a skilled astronomer, 
he thought that Uils land waa situated on or near che 
arctic drole. The Boniatta frequently added to Thule the 
designation of UUkm (the Kurihest Thule), and, from 
elaane times down to the preaent day, ThuUt besides 
remaining a aubjeet (or volumliious oontroveim among 
geograpweal critloa, baa been in iHmatant use u poets 
and othera aa designating aome unknown, far-dmnt, 
iKNihem, or porriy mythical region, or even amne g^ 
not neoeasarify geographical, sought to be attained. Tbit 
uae of Thule and uUimm Th^de runs through the litera- 
ture of all the cultivated langoag ee of Europe. 

Where the Northern Ocean, in vast whirls, 

Bollt round the naked melanch^ isles 
Of lurthaat Thule. Ilkomeon, Antumn. 

This uittmate dim Thede. Pee, Dream-Land. 

tllllUta (tha'lft), u. [< Thule 4> -Ite^.) In 
mineral,, a rare variety of aoiaitc, of a peach- 
bloaaom color, found in the granite distnets of 
Norway. 

thnlinm (thfi'li-um), ft. A supposed element 
found in the mineral gadolinite. Its {properties 
have not been ascertained, and its existence is 
doubtful. 

ttmlimr (thal'w|r), n. Same aa tulwar, 
Unmitt e. t* [Anpag. a var. of thump, or else an 
error for thraiaX ] To beat. [Rare.] 

he*# such a churia waxen now of late that he be 
Kauar so Itttta angry ha Ihums me out of all cry. 
S^fbfMfngqf udybUivtfaoalmUe of let quarto 

llmb^ (thum). n, [Early mod. £. also ihumbe, 
thaumbei < ICE. thoumbe, thomhe, older Bumme, 
^um,< AB. (hdMmtOEriea. thuma m D.dmmrn 
Mae, Ma, LG. duum m OHG. dihao, 
lUiG. ddaie, G. daum, daumen m Sw. tumme m 
N^w.8aaieanl)aii.feaifae SB Goth, ^'fhufaa^ thumb 
(ef. A8. ikgmalf B. thimhle m Icel. thumall, the 
%umb uf a g^ove. thumaUfugr ex Ban. tommel^ 
tkh mumlG: paMpa connected with L. 
tam ea e, aweH (see tumid}, w, rbioc, ri^Xn, swell- 
m wale, buddsi knob, Sat, tumra, plump, Zend 
Mwia, stout,] 1, The shortest and thickest flu- 

S of human hand; the poUex; the first 
ti^^hiind, on the radial aide, next to the 
tlHijaffseuathumbtethechlef 
I hauMUi amid as distfiwulihad (rim 
Thk pwfaeUon Is aaeu in the 

v kem tha fisk lAdkstaa the 
I wMdhihthaiidinmbe 
. SI In holdliig s 


wMwu^ ua h 

S gSs ttSsL^. 

W S H n &J S* wwy w T yhLi 

mmSws: 


^ ab, Thto 

gftloniitlatt wtm the em^ bone'caOed the traperiam is 
Iw meant of reelpromlly aaddle-ahaped artteular aurfscea, 
having the eaee and extent of movement of a ball-and- 
soedmt or univeraal joint, though by a different meohan- 
iam. It la tha oi^ tnstanoa of such an arUculation in 
the human body. The metacarpal bona of the thumb also 
differs from the rest in its mode of oaalfloatltm, having, 
like the phaiangea, a proximal and not a distal ^pbyris 
— that ia tha gmUy cap that oaaltlea separately from the 
rest of the brae la on the end of the none next to the 
wrist. Hie thumb is also peonlhu' In having but two 
joints or phaiangea the other digtta having three apiece. 
Hie thumb ia llkewiae moved Iw more musefes than those 
whidi actuate any other digit. Thei urt a long deep 
flexor, and three separate loim extensors (one for each 
phalanx and for tha meUoaraaTboneX thaae four muiolas 
oraiiag to the thumb from tro id tha forearm , and 
also several short mnaolaa oonflneato the band, the short 
flexor, the abductor, the adductor, and the oppraens— 
altogether eight moaolet in tong and short seta of tour 
each. The short mnaoles form we thenar eminence, or 
fleshy bail of the thumb. 

apuke clooa all Uiyng, aa thomhe In ftste 
Boohs Precedence ^ S. T. 6., extra aer.X i- 110. 

8. The inuer, radial, or first digit of the fore 
paw of any animal. When there are five digits, 
the first or these always corresponds to the hu- 
man thumb; otherwise not.— 8. The movable 
radial digit of a bird’s manus or pinion, which 
hears the packet of feathers called the alula or 
bastard wins, and which is nsually movable 
apart from the rest of the bones. By aoma It is 
auppooed to omrMpond to the human thumb. It la more 
probahly the homologue of the index or fraeflnger. See 
out under nOilofi. 

4. The thumb of the foot; Gie hallux; the in- 
ner d^t of the foot, called the great toe in man. 
In quadrumanoua or four handed animals, as monkeys, 
opoaaums, atid aome otbmu, it functions as a thumb, stands 
apart from the other digits, and ao converts the hitid foot 
iuto a grasping member, or "hand ” Its oonditlon In man 
is quite exceptional in comparison with those anlmala to 
which he is nearest allied xoologieally. 

6. The hind toe of a bird (except a three-toed 
woodpecker) ; the hallux ; when there are two 
hind toes, the inner one of these (except in tro- 
gons). It Is functionally a thumb, opposing other dkdta, 
and fitting the foot fra grasping or perching. It is often 
absent or run small ara fnnotionleas Its length, low 
iiisratloD, ana entire freedom of movement are hi|dily 
characteristic of the passerine aeries of birds, and vaiylng 
conditions of Its tnlncipal flexor tendon give rise to iiomo- 
peimeue and correlated terms.— Ball Of tilt tliimiri 
See del L— BOs flngm art all ttanmlM. See/nger.— 
Horn ftar tlks thumht eee *ran.— Buie of thumb 
Seerulsi.— To Mia tbo thumb att. 8ee6gc.-Tofbkh 
one's ttaninb. see/oMi.- Under one's tlinmb, under 
one's power or influence, qnite subservient, 

She ... is obliged to be silent' 1 have her under my 
thumb. Riehmeon, Sir ('bariet Grandhoii, III. xxxvifi 

thumbi (thum), o. t. [< thumbt, s.] 1, To han- 
dle or perform awkwardly: as, to thumb over a 
tune. Imp. Ihci, — 8. To soil or wear out with 
much handling; hence, to use, read, or turn over 
the pages of (as a book). 

Shall I thumb Holy Books, confin'd 
With Abigails, forsaken? 

Prior, The Female Fhaeton, 
Horace and Virgil must be (Aunihnf by a boy, as well be- 
fore he goee to an appreutioeahlp as to the aniveratty. 

Steele, Tatlecv llo. ITS. 
8. To turn (one’s glass) over the thumb: an 
old custom when persons were drinking toge- 
ther, intending to show that the glass had b^n 
emptied so that the small drop remainiim would 
lie on the thum b-nail without running on. Com- 
pare sa/Mmuou/if m.— To thumb the hat. See kuti . 
taUlllb*^ (thum), a. rPixib. a veteriniu^ corrup- 
tion of fhram2. j Palpitation of the heart in do- 
mestlo animals, as the horse, the result of func- 
tional or orgauie disease. See f^pitaUan, 
ttromb-bBlka (thum'band), n. A twist of any- 
thing as thick as the thumb. 
thlUIB-bird (thum'b^rd), n. The miller’s- 
thumb, a bird: so called from its Guy sise. 
tlllUllb-blllB (thum'bld), n. Indigo in the form 
ci small biM or lumps, used by washerwomen 
to give a dear or pure tint to unen, etc. 
thunb-daht (thum’klSt), n, NauU, a cleat, re- 
sembling a thumb, for preventing the topsail 
roef-earuigs from dipping, and for other pur- 

(thufn'kok), a. A small cock with 
a thumb-piece, or small cross-handle, adapting 
it to be turned by the thumb and finger. 
tlkVnb^ (thum<B> ti* [< thumbt -f -ed^.] 1. 
Raving thumbs, as diiranfruished from other 
digits,— 8. lybwked with thumb-marks: as, a 
IhesiM Imk, 

thlUBblklll (thum'i-ldn), a. Same as thumbhu. 
[Seoteh.] 

Hm boot aafl Hm t kewWW iw orajd^ eat^ oont^ 
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ttabb-tedc 

or set of tlmmbeerews; the torture 1^ this in- 
strument. See cut under tkaiah-eofew. [Scotch.] 


pain of booix snd thumktne. 

Bern, Heart of Mid-Lothian, x 

thmilb-latch (thum'lach), a. A kind of door- 
latoh in which a lever passing through the door 
raises the latch. The lever Is made to pixy (imn the 
onUide by pressing upon the broadened end of ft^ gen- 
erally wltti the (hamb. Bee cut under lateh. 
thllinble88(thum^les),a. [< + -f^.] 1, 

Having no thumbs: as, the thumbed and thumbs 
less spider-monkeys. See Aides, Braehy teles, 
and cut under spwor •monkey. — 2. Having no 
hallux, or bind toe, as a bird. — 8. Clumsy; awk- 
ward; unskilful. 

When to a honae I oome and see 
The genius wsstefull more than tree ; 

The servants fAumflliSis, yet to eat 
* With lawlease tooth the flottre of wheat. 

Herriek, Leprosie In Houses. 

tbHmb-mark (thum'mflrk), n. A mark left by 
the impression of the thumb, as on the leaves 
of a book; bonce, any mark resembling this, 
thumb-nut (thum ’nut), 91. A nut for a bolt or 
screw having wings which give a purchase to 
the thumb in turning it. 
tbnmb-pad (thum’pad), n. A pad-like forma- 
tion over the inner metacarpal bone of some 
batraehians. 

tbumVnikce (thum^pes), n. 1 , A plate-sbaped 
app^oage to the handle of a vessel, meant to 
receive the thumb of the band that grasps it, 
and afford a good hold.— 2. The disk or but- 
ton by pressing which a imring is opened. This, 
In ornamental funiituro^ snulf-boxes, etc., is c^en very 
richly adraned. ra made of predoua material, sa gold, or 
is sometimes a preoknit stone mounted lu gold. 

3. In needle-manuf., a piece of stout leather 
used to protect the hand in pressing the needle- 
blanks against a grindstone to form the points. 
— 4. On any piece of mechanism, a proWiion 
which is intended to be worked by the tnumb. 
thnmb-poffition (thum'p^zish'on), N. In rto- 
ioneelUhj^yina, a shift m whic£ the thumb of 
the left nand is used as a temporary nut. 
tbnmb-pot (thnm'pot), n, A very small pot 
used by florists for starting slips or seedlings, 
tbnmb-lisg (thum’ring),fr. 1 . A ring designed 
to be worn upon the tnnmb: often a seal-ring, 
and in that case probably worn only oceaalon- 
ally, as when occupied in business. 

UlieD I was about thy yean . . I couki have crept 
into any aldertnmn'a thumb-ring 

SImh, 1 Hen. IT , it 4. 386. 
Though you preanme Satan a xobtle thing, 

And may have heard he 'a worn in a thumb-ring. 

B. Jonean, Devil ia an bee, ProL 
One that la good only In Biches, and wean nothing rich 
ahout him, but the Oout, ra a thumb-nng with hla Grand- 
airs Sheep-mark or Orannama bntter-print on t, to seal 
Bagg% Aoqulttanoea, and Gounterpanea. 

Browt, Northern Lasi^ IL 1. 
I believe^ when he is dead, you will wear him In tkumb- 
ringe, aa the Turks did Scaoderiteg 

Bryden, EpisUe to the Whigs. 

8. A ring fastened to the guard of a dagger or 
sword to receive the thumb. DouUe thumbrii^pi 
are aomethnes made for fixing the dagger on a stall; ra at 
the end of a lanoe, to resist cavalry. 
thumb-MTOW (thum’skrb), n. 1. A screw hav- 
ing a broad head, or a plate projecting from the 
head, so that it may be turned easuy by the 
flng<^ and thumb. — 8. 

An instrument of tor- 
ture by which one or 
both thumbs were com- 


pressed so as to inflict 
great a^ny w'lthout dan- 
ger to life. It fonaiited of 



thilittllktal (thma'kin), a. [ Also thumkin, thumb*- 
kin; TSmbt 4* dim. ^kL] A thumtHserew, 


ger t 

a frame with three uprights 
or bsrv, between which the 
thumbs were p as s ed ; a piece 
sliding on the ban waa forced 
down upon the thumbs by ThumtHsemr. « 

iunilug s screw. 

thumb-stall (thum^stAl), n, 1. A utensil foi'' 
pushing a ue^le by the action of the thumb, 
consisting of a plate or boss with small depres- 
sions like those of a thimble. Compare palmi, 
4.-8. A ease or abeath of leather or other sub- 
stance to be worn on the thumb. — 3. A cushion 
or pad worn on the thumb by a gunner for pro- 
tection when he closes the vent while the gun 
is being spong^ after firing. — 4. A cot worn 
on the thumb oy anglers to prevent blistering 
from the fricGou of the line while checking the 
too swift revolution of the reel. — 5. Same aa 
poumeer, 1. 

thuinb-tiMk (thom’tak), n, A tack with a large 
flat bead, designed to be thrust in by the pres- 
sure of the thumb or a finger. 
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thnilMt, n. A Middle Snglieh form of Don. Tbr, the god of thunder, Thor (Sw> lf>r*6dh, 

thnniMltolie (td'm^r-etdn), n. [< G. Thumer^ Den. tof^dm^hunder: 6ir. dde (later dda) m 
< T/iufo, in Sfucony, where it was found, -f Dan. dda as S* din), as Goth. *<h«mars (not re- 
stone.] A mineral : same as axtnite, eorded) : akin to L. Umitrus^ rarely tcni^ kmU 

tlraillite (tO'mit), II. [< ThuMf in Saxony, + trenm, thunder, Skt. tonyatv, thunder, tanayiU 
-ito^.] Same as thumertttovic, mms, roaring, thundering; from a verb shown In 

thummel (thum'l), n. A dialectal form of f/dm- AS. thuniaHy rattle, roar, thunder, L. tonore, 
Me, roar, thunder (of. AS. toniaa (rare), MD. donen, 

tlllllll]|li^(tbum'i), n, [Dim. of toNiiihi.] The thunder), Skt. ^ ton, roar. This root is usu- 


ehiffcbatf, a bird, Fhjflloacitjputt rn/'us, Comivare 
thumMird. 

thuminim (thum'im), n. pi [LL. (Vulgate) 
transliteration of Ileb. tummim, pi. of tom. per- 


ally identified with that of AS. toynne, £. f/iia, 
etc, (see thin^), the development being various- 
ly explained: e. g., * extension, sound, noise, 
thiinaer.’ But the two are no doubt entirely 


Axrv. tnmmnny vi. M/m, l/Uituuor. JPUl/ iitv inv w uuuuv cubUTiij 

faction, truth, < tomom, perfect, be perfect.] distinct: the sense *tone*mGr. ni^isdevef- 


See wnm ami thumnum^ under arms, 
tlnmip (thump), V. [Not found in ME. ; appar. 
a var. of dumpy < leel. dumpa (once), thump, =s 
Norw. dumpuy fall down suddenly, as Bw. &1. 
dumpa, make a uois^ etc.: see dumpf^. Of. 
tosm.l I. iratm, 1. To beat heavily, or with 
something thick and heavy. 

Whtjn ao she laagod «• the needs mote to^ 

He wKh bte speere, tlmi wm to him ffnmt blame, 
Would thump* her forward and infoeoe to goe. 

Bptnmry F, Q.. VI. il. 10. 

With tbeae maaqueradera that vaat ehnreh la filled, 
who are teen tkumpinp their breasta, and kiaaing the 
paTemeut with extrmne deYOtidta. Omp, Leiteia, 1. 71. 

2f, To produce by a heavy blow or beating. 

When bluatering Boreaa . . 

Thump* a thundei^boaiice. 

Pwd, Lover's Melancholy, L 1 

n. iutrans. To beat ; give a thump or blow. 

As though mr heart-strings had been craoketl T wept 
and stoiie^ end thuMfMrd and thumped, and raved and 
randm and railed. 

PtUter and Webtter, Northward Ho, Iv. 1. 

Ashe ajqproached the stream, his heart began to thump. 

Jrmtff, Sketch-Book, p. 4I&. 

tlmnip (thump), n. [< thump, r.] A heavy 
blow, or the sound made by such a blow ; a 
blow with a club, the fist, or anything that 
gives a thick, heavy sound; a bang: as, to give 
one a thump. 

long hair . . . ia. In peace, an ornament; in vrar, a 
aCrong helmet; it blanta the edge of a sword, and deads 
the ki^en thun^ot a bullet 

Dtkkrr, Ooll'a Hornbook, p Sd. 

Tbe watchman's thump at midnight startles us in our 
beds as much as tbe breaking in of a thief 

Addimn, Spectator, No. 251. 

thimper (thum'p^r), ft. [< thump + -cri.] 1. 
One who or that which thampM.'-«2. A thing or 
a person that is impressive oy reason of huge- 
ness or greatness; an unusually big hsh, He, 
eto.; a whopper. [Colloq.] 

Be cherished hia friend, and he relished a hamper , 

Tet one fault he had, a^ that one was a thumper 

QiddmUtK Ketaliation. 

tlnisiplllf (tbum'pitig),p. a. [Ppr. of fAump.] 
Unusu^y large or heavy; big. [Colloq.] 

Let ua oonaole that martyr, 1 aay, with thumpino dam* 
agea: and as for tbe woman— the guilty wretch’ let -us 
laud her out and atone her. Thackeray . 

tbwtH pVlTi (thtifim^kiti), n, [< thump (t) + -Jbs. 
Ct thumbhin.J Alumpkin: aolown. [I^ov. 
Eng.l— 2. A bam of hay. [Thieves' slang.] 
Thmibergia (than-ber''ji^, n. [NL. (Linncpua 
tlius, 1781), named after^ P. Thunberg, 1743- 
1828, a Bwedish botanist, author of the Flora 
Japonica ^ and * * Flora Capensis.”] A genus of 
gamopetalous plants, type of the tribe fhunber- 
gmm in tbe oraer Aeanthaeem. it la dlatingaished 
man Mendeneta, the other prlndpul gtmiaof Its tribe, by 
fts fruit, a beaked capsnle with two to four aeeda; and from 
othara of tbe order by its oontortod and nearly eqnal 
eomtla-lobea, and roundish aeeda wltboot a retinaealnm. 
tiMre are about 45 species, natives of tropfoal and sooth, 
era Affriea, Hadyasca r . and warm parts of Asia. They 


oped from that of ‘tension' in quite another 
way. The ^ (an, thunder, is perhaps the same, 
without the initial n, as the ^ stow, in Gr. eriveiv 
s Lith. steiieti = Ituss. stenati, sionat^, groan, as 
Skt. V Stan, roar, thunder, E. stun, etc. (a simi- 
lar double root in «/> and f- is shown in the etym. 
of thatch and other words: see stun). Hence 
thunder, r., and the first clement of Thursday, 
and, from the Scand.. l%i>r.] 1. The loud noise 
which follows a flash of lightning, due to the 
sudden disturbance of the air by a violent dis- 
charge of electrieity through it. The character of 
the sound vat lea with tbe force and the distance of the 
disohattfe, the form, number, and relative arrangement 
of Uie clouds, and the nature ci Uie anrrounding country. 
The position of the observer relative to the path of the 
discharge liaa also an important influence on the oharao* 
tor of the sound heard. If the obaerver is about equally 
distant from the two bodies between which the dlacharge 
takes place, the sound ia short and sharp, while If hit po* 
sitiuii is approximately in hne with the ^th of discharge, 
so as to be considera^ further from one body than the 
other, the sound ia prtHonged into a long roll, due to the 
difference of time which toe aound takes to reach the ear 
from the different parts of the path. In hilly regions, and 
where there are many doads in the neighborhood of the 
discharge the sound ia echoed and reSchocMi, causing a 
prolungeo and more or leas eontinuous roar. At aound 
travels at the rate of alxHit 1,100 feet per second, and light 
at the rate of about 106^000 miles per second, the number 
of miles tbe observer la from the dlacharge nHU be nearly 
one fifth the number eff seconds which elapse between 
seeing the flash and hearti^ the sound. Pikhaigea be> 
tween clouds high up in the atmosphere are not uaually 
lieard throngh so long distances as might be expeoteu, 
owing to the diminution of the Intemuty of sounds In 
passing Arom rarer to denser media. Btscharges from 
clunds near the earth's aurface to the earth oau be heard 
as far as any other sound of equal intensify. 

No thunder* shock srith deep intestine sound 
The blooming groves that girdled her around. 

Cowfwr, Heroism, I 6. 

2. The deetnietivo agent in a tbimder-atorm; a 
diachargo of lightning; a tbmiderbolt. 

And therfore bathe White Thom many Vertues Fbr be 
that berethe a Braunebe on him thereoffe, no Thondr* ne 
no niaoer of Tempeat may dere him. 

Jtfamfevglr. Travels^ p IS. 

I told him, the reveDgiiig gods 
'Gainst parricides did all tbelt thunder* bend. 

Shak., Lear, IL 1. 48, 
By the goda, my heart speaks this ; 

And If the least fall fnmi me not perform'd. 

May 1 be struck with thunder / 

Beau, and FI , Philaater, v. 8. 

3. Any loud rosoundlng noiae : aa, thunders of 
applause. 

The CAuiuhtr of my cannon aball be beard. 

Fhai., K. John, L 1 211. 

Welcome her, thunder* of fort and of fleet I 

T*nny*(m, Welcome to Alexandra. 

4. An awful or startling denunciation or threat. 

The thunder* of the Vatican could no longer strike ter* 

ror into the heart of prince% aa fn the days of the Cni< 


6. As an exclamation, an abbreviation of by 
thunder, a mild oath. Compare thunderation. 
[Colloq .]-.Blood-aBd-llina 4 ar, aenaatlonal; full of 
bloody deeds and bravado: noting puya novels, etc. ICol- 
loq ]— CrOMOfttmadflir. SeeerMSi 

[< ME. toaiutorea, fhon- 


areocmsnooly twining vines, or In anumberoffpeotaalow tln nnAur ( thim'dhrl. V, 
meet herbs They bear oppoi^ leuvaa, often ™ ^ 

ImaHite, cordata or narrower, and purpla blue, yMlow, or thui^ren, ' 

wSuwmen aollUry in the axils or forming terminal ra* AS. thunrian as D. donderen m OHO. donardn, 
eemea. The flowers often oombine two ooloffa m T. mw* MHG. danren, MG. dunren, Q. donnem m Bw. 

Inmwii locaDy by the name btadr eyed-sisan tnm UsUdt, *• T® forth th^der , mound 

ow m g a or white flowers with a pttrpllali>blaefc eeuter. with thunder: formerly, to lighten (and thnn- 
- -moles, *MT.arandij^, are favorite trsiHa-eUmb' der) : often used impersonally : as, it thundered 
oommotily known by the generic Dsoa vesterdav 

D. form), earlier fhoner, thuner (> E. dial. Ihiii»< 

ner), < A8. thunar {gen, thunres, (konrss)y thnn- ^ ^ w . ^ ^ 

d0r (Ifcim«r,»tao,*fterIcel.. Ilkur.the god of 


ilntiider, Thor), ss OB. Thuner, the god of than*' 
der, m OFries. thuner as D. d&nder m OHG. 
dpfMir, MHG. doner, G. donner, thunder (OHG. 
Jhnor, the god of tnonder, Thor), m leel. 7%drr 
and aeo. Thdr, in Bonie insoriptions also 
linr), the god of tbiinder.Thor (ef . leel. Thundr 
(gen. Thumiar), one of the names of Odin— 
a|iparo a reflet ol the AB« or E, word), wm Bw. 


Or /ove for 'a power to toundsfv 

JBM, Cor., UL 1. M 
2. To make a sound issembUng thunder; ibake 
aloud noise, partieolarly a heavy sound of some 
eontiiiiianee. 

Ommttlumthund*r,wUhnfole§Wuhimt Mxia 


Mia drssttsl vsle# as II 

WeoMtftmidrrlsmyitta IIWnCF. t.Va 7Sa 
1 win iMve hla heed, w«re Bldmrd tkundsrtng it the 
gate! of York, dbilt, Ivsahoe, sntv. 

8. To utter loud dennneiations or threats# 

The oratori on the other dde ihamdered igsinit slaful 
saaooiationa MumOegy Hist, Bog., xUL 

TheThimSirllli&S^^ See Mots.* 

XI, trans. 1. To emit with or as with the 
noise of thunder; utter with a loud and threat- 
ening voice; utter or issue by way of threat 
or denunciation, 

Oracleaaevere 

Were dally IAiiiuifr*d In our gen'ral'a ear. 

Dryd*n, tr. of Ovid's Metamorph., xlll. fOS. 

Should elghty-thoumnd college<ouncUa 
Thunder ^‘Anathema," friend, m you. 

Trmigtoa, To Rev. F. D. Mauriee. 

2. To lay on with vehemence. [Bare.] 

Therewith they gan, both furious and fell. 

To th%md*r blowes, and fleraly to asaaile 
Eachother. Spenser, F.il.t elO. 

thimder-aiid-lightiiiiig (thun ' ddr - and - lit 
ning), II. Same as nuxtkre (which see, 

under mirture), [Colfoij.] — Thniidsr-aiid-Uiht- 
Binf saaka Seocnoiw. 

thnnderatioil (thuu-d^-d'shon), n. Same aa 
thunder, 6. [Colloq., U. 8.] 
thunder-ax (tbun'ddr-aks), n. Same as ihun» 
derbott,-dia). 

thnnderhMtf (thun'ddr-bdt), v. t [< thunder 
4* 6eaf^.] To beat with thundering strokes. , 
[Bare.] 

So he them lAnmferbri wbereao he went, 

That neuer a stroke in valne his right hand spent 
Hudi^ tr. of Dn Bartas's Judlm, v. S97. (Daete*,) 

thnndar-bird (thunMAr*b6rd), n. 1. An Aus- 
tralian thick-headetl shrike, Parhyeefdiala guU 
turalis. it fa about S Inohea long, rich*yellow below, 
with a Jet-black collar and white tbroat, black head, atm 
mutfy black tail. It was called hy lAtham pidfuiw/ fAriwA, 
Twrdue autturaUe, and Uaek‘br*am«d fi/eatcher, Bueedtapa 
peeteraluL hy others uhUe throated UUdthead, and It baa 
also a variefy of French and New Latin names. It closely 
resembles the species flgoicd under Faehyeephala. 

2. In the mythology of some low tribes, an 
* ima^nary bird supposed to cause thunder by 
the napping of its wingn, or considered as per- 
sonifying it. JC. B, Tyhr. 
thimaer blast (thun 'ddr-blAst), n. [< M E. than- 
derblast: < thunder 4- blast] A peal of thunder. 
thimdSTDOlt (thun'dAr-bdlt), n, [< thunder 4* 
bolO .] 1 . A flash of lightning with tbe accom- 
panying crash of thunder: so callid because re- 
fmrded as due to the hurling of a holt or shaft at 
tlie object struck by the lightning. See def. 2. 

The term thunderbolt, which la nowadays mrelyuaed ex- 
cept by poets (and by the penny-a-UneraX preeervea the 
old notion that aomethlng aolid and Inteiiaeiy hot pamad 
along the track of a lightning flash and hurled ttaeir In the 
ground. >. O. Tad. Encyo. Brit, XXlll. SMX 

8. The imaginary bolt or sliaft (often re- 
garded as a stone) conceived at the material 
agent or substance of a flash of lightning, and 
the cause of the aoeonmanying crash of thun- 
der: an attribute of Zeus or Jupiter aa the 
god of thunder (Jupiter Tonans); speeifleally. 
in her., a bearing representing a tnunderboit 
more or less like 
that of 'Jupiter, it 
la often compoaed of 
harlrnd lanoea, the shafts 
of which are moken into 
dovetails, and a group 
of these put aide t>y aide, 
having a pair of winga 
attaebsd, la emblemario 
of radlathig tight; aomo. 
ttmiw It ia a cmblsflame 
of ttre pointiog up and 
down and aooompanlad 
with lanoss, mdiating 
bladsa. eto. 

8. A stone or other 
hard concretion of 
distinetive thape, 
usually tapering or 
spear-like, found in 
the ground, and iup- 
poeed in popular tu- 
perttltion to have 
oeen the material tubetanoe of a thunderbolt 
(in eenee 2), mad to have fallen from Imven 
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J)nfdm, Jbi^ vi UM. 
•• A dmdttel tbmt, denandatto. oensttfe. or 
jUmi liko, prooeading from some higb authority : 
a fidmiuation. 

B« mmtibf tlur«it«M §wh with tiM ikmdtrboU of ei. 
oomBMinloMAlcm. MtHnwOL 

1 gmtor wr«ok> « daotMf IhU. 

A aliook to one — « thmdwboU to tlh 

^rrofi* Hasoppo, i 

6. pi* Tho white eatiwion (Lpehnia veaperU- 
iw), the eoni-pop|}y {Faptmr Mhcbtut)^ or the 
moder-oamplon (SUBne OucubaUtg)^ the last 
•0 named from the elij^t report made by ex* 
pjodingthe inflated calyx. Britten and ffoUand. 
rProv.ang.) 

tmildflrbolet (thim'der*bdlt), e. t. r< thunder^ 
boltf ti.] To strike with or as with lightniiig. 

Thit wat dona to In an fnataot that the very act did 
otrarrati HUloolaa'a lofTOw, aorrow not being able ao 
<|ilioklf to thunderMt her heart through faeraeoaea. 

aw Arcadia, 111 

thmidarbolt-befltle (thun'd6r-b51t*bd^t1), u, A 
longieom beetle, ArhoinUus fulminane, which 
burrowe in the sap-wood of the oak and ehest- 
uut ; so called from the aigaag gray lines, liken- 
ed to thunderbolts, which cross the dark elytra. 

tlllllldgr-bGimoet (thun'der-bouna), a. A sud- 
den noise like thunder. [Bare.] 

Whan blmtering Borcaa toaaath up tha deep, 

And tfaumpa a ikunder^btmim 

F&rd, to?ar*a llalaneholy, 1 l 

thVIldarblirat (thunMer-berst), m. a burst at 
thunder. Imp^ JMet, 

thinder-caniadfe (tfannMer-kar'^), n. A 
name dven to*tIie conventional representation 
in early Boandiuavlan art of a oar or chariot 
m which the god Thor is s^posed to ride from 
place to place. Woreaae^ Danish Art, p. 168. 

taimdgnugp (tbun'der-klap), a. [< ME. tktm- 
der-dap: < thunder + clop*.] A clap or burst 
of thunder; a sadden re^rt of a discharge of 
atmospheric electricity ; a thunder-peal. 

Noble amM, 

You Hba for migbiy minda, you Iron bonaea. 

Made to d«iy the ikunOer-dijn of fortune. 

Ruat and ocmaumlng ttine miiat now dwell with ye! 

rteUker, Loyal Subjeet, L 9. 

thimdigiseloild (thun'der-kloud), n. A cloud 
that produces li^tning and thunder. Saohdoudf 
art of the oumulua or atrato-emnulua type, generally ap- 
pearing Indeoaa dark, towertng roaaeea, wtihacIntHdra- 
lua overflow. In hflly regioiia thaiider-clonda hare been 
obeerred entirely wiUiin a limit of 1,800 feet abore the 
earth, but in general the baae of the olood ii from S,ono 
to 4,000 fM high, and Ha reitieiil thIOkneaa from S^OOO to 
li^ooofeet 

Tbeae Tomadoaa eommonly come againat the ind that 
la then tdowlng; aaour Thundtr-eUntdk are often obtenrod 
todo In England. Dmmfier, Voyagea, 1, 7a 

tlmodflir^cnnk (thun'dAr-krak), n. A clap of 
thunder. 

Nor la he mord with all tha tkunder^rmeH 
Of tyianta* threata. 

BuM, To theCoonteaa of Cumberiaod, at :• 

timildflr-dastt (thunM^isdilrt), w. A thunder- 
bolt. Apcaaer, Visions of Bellay. 1. 53. 

tkmidgr^artir (thun'ddr-d&r^t^r), w. He who 
darta the thunder; Jove. 

0 thou ftwsi awfMbrmerfrr of CMympua, forgat that 
thou art Joff^ the king of goda gM.,1^aiidC,U.E n. 

tkimd«r4i]lht (thunM^iMlInt), s. [MK., also 
tkonidrdenf; < thunder dtnt'] A thunder- 
clap. 

fniwtitir. Tt^oa. v. 1808. 

tnm'ddr^hrt), n. The gelati- 
tumavmtaof especially /.cfhgHtiai, 

a riEStairoahydat^ fungus, which is or was for- 
of New Zealand. 

One of the 

laj^ wnly scattered drops of rain 

whKb ptelndedi Hmnder^ower. 

Mf^hfermmrndn aank thro* the alletiee dinar, 
Ai ww sdi nd hiiw W on a Heaping aaa. 


ntto «MM», (SSui abturiu). 

• g.i8»‘»tvx‘iasf-' . 

^ Plgih SMI. 1. 


gg^ 

E* 1. The elee^ 
tmiMmSiA 1^ WBe, Mdbwkrurue eloofHw, 
Whieli ia capable ol gh^ khocka like the eleo- 
tHeeeianaelectricray* Also known by Its Ara- 
biatmameraaseA See cut under Jfoki^fcfuriia. 
— d. A Enropean cyprinoid, Miagumuefoeedia : 
apparently so callM aa for^ out of the mud, 
in which It habitually burrows, by a thunder- 
shower, See misgwm, 

tllll]|dgr«it (thnn'der-flt), n. A shock or noise 
resembling thunder. [&re.] 

The lee did apUt with a thmder-pt. 

The helmaman ateer^d na throuah ( 

Cotertdfft, Aocaent Mariner, 1. 

thmidgr-flOWtr (thun'der-flou'er), n. A name 
ot the stitchwort (Btellana Holosted)^ of the 
com-poppy (Papaeer Bhcbos), and of ine white 
campion (Lyehnis vegpertina^ Britten and Hoi- 
land. [Prov. Eng.] 

thnndor-fly (thun'der-fl^). n. A thrip^ any 
member ^ the Thnptdm. See cut under Thnps. 

The tiny tkunder-/lie§ which we often find during the 
•nmmer in oountleu mnltitudea. 

Adame, Man. Nat Hitt, p. 218. 

thnndar^fiurt (thun'd6r-gust), n. A ihnnder- 
Btorm. [Rare.3 

Unto the thundmmtei o’erpeaa. 

Lotedi, On Ptauting a Tree atlnveranL 

thnnder-haminar (thun'der-ham^^r), «. See 
thmderbolt, 3 (a). 

thimdar-llMi (thunM^i^bcd), ft. One of the 
round compaet swelling cumulus clouds which 
frequently develop into thunder-clouds. The 
thunder-head la aaan at firat, perhapa, on ttietiorlaoii,of a 
brilliant whlteneaa; then, idowly rtiing, and darkening aa- 
tll only a ailver edge la laft of Ita brfgbtnaaa It baoomea a 
towering maaa ot olack thunder-cloud. iOrtginally New 
Engl 

On either hand a anllen rear of woea, 

Whoae garnered Itghtnlnga none oonld gneaa. 

Piling ita tkundtrheade, and muttering **Caaae I ” 

bowdt, Tnder theOld Elm, rlL 1 

thmidar-hflEdtd (thun'd^r-hed^ed), u. Per- 
taining to a thunder-head; like a thunder* 
head: as, f/iuadcr-Aeaded clouds. 

^thimder-JuniM (thtm'd^r-hoos), n. A small 
model of a house with electric conduotoiw so 
arranged as to show, when a discharge is passed 
through them, how a building may be injured 
by liAtning. 

tklttUMrillg (thnuM6r-!ng), n. [Verbal n. of 
ihunder^^ The report of a discharge of light- 
ning; thunder. 

Intreat the Lord . . . that there be no more mighty 
lAuiMfoflfigtaiidhaO. Bx.ix.28. 

thmidflrillg (than'd6r-ing), p. a. 1 . Producing 
or characterised by a loud rurohling or rattling 
noise, as that of thunder or artillery; load.*^2. 
XTnusual; extraordinary: great; tremendous: 
used as an intensive. [CtMloq.] 

He goea a dUmdertna pao& that you would not think It 
poarible to orerCake him. flev T. Adame, Wotka, 11. 42a 

I waa drawing a tkemdeHna flah out of the water, ao 
very large that H made my rod crack again. 

Tom Brmen, Worka 1- tlE 
Hatnt they cot a fAwmforia* awarth T 

ieweU, Biglow Papara 1st aer., L 
See keian. 

, lun'd^r-ing-Ii), adv, 1. In a 

thundering manner; with loud noise.— 8, Un- 
usually; extraordinarily; tremendously: as, a 
^HmdMnffly big egg. fdoUoq.] • 

thHatolm <thu^ddr-les), a. [< thunder *f 
•leti.'] Unattended by thunder or loud noise. 
fkundedeee lightnluga atrlking undw aaa. 

Temayean, To the queen. 
When on nighta 

Of auminerAlme the h arm lma blana 
Of IhundeKMC heat-tlghtnliw ptaya 

irw^, Linea eo a ny-laaf. 

tklUMlorllghtt. a. [ME. diondertukt; < tkueider 
4- Mghfi.j Lightning. 

The w«y of OomBer^AI that ia wont to myten heye 
towraa Ckamer, Bote t hioa L meter a 

tklllldiTOllS (thnn'ddr-us), a. [Formerly also 
mundreue; < thunder + -on#.] 1. Thunder- 
producing; betokening thunder; awful. 

AtHeavw'adoor 

look la snd aee eeeh Ulmful Deity, 

How In betem the fhiiiidaiwiw thioM doth lie 

Mmtm, Vac. Si.. 1. M. 
8, Thnadeiring; loud and deep-sounding; mak- 
ing a noise hIm thunder. 

The abUd roar 

Of thm dmm mtaifSIk and torrenta hoaree. 

Keate, Hyperion, it 

thlttldiiPOQtljr (thun^dSr-us-li), adr. In a thun- 
derous maiiaer; with thunder or a noise like 
thtmdor. 

Nbw and then Shaihitatidlol^^ ^^ 


(thmi'dAsi^), a. A peal or dap 


Afl ike Mst of Time reveala 
A bridal dawn of chuJMfcMM^ 
Whwevar Tho^t halli wed^Faot. 


'antipMm, Love Thou Thy Land, 
(thun'ddr-pik), n. A belemnite. 

Thehousc- 


[Prov. Eng.] 

tnunder-pfiiat (thun'der-plant), n. 
leek, dempervtmm teetorum. 

thimder-plllOlp (thnn'ddr-plamp), n. A ebort 
violent downpour of rain in connection with a 
thunder-storm. [Bare.] 

The rains are extremely frequentand, Inatead of falling 
in what seem like lAundcrwfusipa they are prolonged, and 
fall ooniinuouaW aa drtnflim min. 

J. C. Brown, Eebolaement In France, p 85 

thnnder-pnmp (thun 'd^r-pump), n. [< thunder 
+ pump for oump^. Of. thunder-pumper and 
pump-thunder. 1 &ume tm pump-thunder. 

tAiiiider-piimp0r(thun'd5r*pnm^p6r),s. [See 
thunder-pump.] 1 . The American oittem : same 
as pumjhthumler.’-^2. The croaker or riieeps- 
head, Raplodinoius prunmens. [Local, U. b,, 
in both senses.] 

t]limdsr*rodt (tliun'ddr-rod), fi. Same as Uphi- 
niug-rod. 

thiuidttr-slioott (thuh'der-shot). r. t. To strike 
or destroy by a thunderbolt or lightning. 

Hla Ithe athelat*e] death eommonly te moatmiaeialjla— 
^ . with lice, aa^ 

orlAtmdarwkae 


mtber hurnt, aa Dlagoraa: or eaten np wit 
reoydee; or daroored fay doga, aa Lucian , < 
and turned to ariiea, aa Olympian 

FuUer, Holy and Profane Stala V vi S. 

tll1llld0r-kll0WSr (thun'der-shou'^r), n. A 
shower accompanied hj thunder and lightning, 
thnildearsmitll (thnn'dAr-emith), n. A forger 
of thunder or of thunderbolts; flgnrhtivelj, a 
coiner of loud, pretentious words. [Bsie.j 

That tetrlble dwmdenmdk of tenna 

<7. Bmrwey, Four Letteiu. 

tkinidAr-fllUllce (tbun'dAr-suik), n. 1. See 
enake. — 8. The little worm-snake, Carphkpkut 
(formerly Celufa) asMrsa, common in the 
United States : apparontly so called because 
forced out of its bole by a neavy shower. 
thlllldgr-fltOilM (tbun^dSr-stdn), n. 1. Same as 
thunderbolt, 1, 2. 

Out, Fear no more tho Ughtnlng-Saali. 

Are, Nor the all-dreaded fhuiMar-aloM 

Shah,, Qymballne, Iv. E m. 
Knvy, let pinea of Ida feat alone. 

For will grow gpMe of thy taund W MSowe. 

Jforriou, SaUrea, fv ISl 

8. Same as thunderbolt, 3 (a) and (c). 

Bach tube (of Stone) had a amall cavity to Ith Oentw, 
from wbiehfla|airtawei«iNro|Mtad tofonnof rayttotibe 
oireumferenoe^ aftor tho manner of the Stonea volgarily 
oaU*d Tj^trntff r-ifcnif. 

Maundrea, Aleppo to Jeroaalein, p It. 

[Obsolete or provincial in both sensea] 
tkll]ldsr-dltori& (thun'^ddrHBtdrm), n. A storm 
accompanied by lightning and thunder, oeencr- 
ring wnen the atim»spbere is in a state of un- 
stable equilibrium, and has a high relailTe hu- 
midity. Thonder-atonm have been conveniently claml> 
fled Info heat unmderetorme and eueloHie thun der e twm e. 
The former la the type preemlneoU) ohanwterlatie of the 
equatorial regiona where lightning and thunder ooeur ea 
thetrgraiideetaua moet vkuent acale. Here thethunder- 
atorm baa lltUe or no iNtigrcaalve motlou,and Ita enlftehla* 
to «7 may he followed to the orertumiuapneum hywhirii 
an abnormally hot, humid, anateUeooeditionoftnealiao- 
aphere becomeo stable. In aummer almllar heat thundar- 
■UNtnt aiiae locally in temparmte latitadaa, tigwoially to 
hllhr or wountainoos eountiiea. Thundar-atotma of the 
second class are associated with ama at low nraanirq and 
•re found moat frequently on their aonthem border, tothe 
quadrant where an nnatahle atroomberio oondltlon tenda 
to prevail These thunder-atorma have a p regraas l ve mo- 
tion eastward, but their veloelty atkay be quite diSsrent 
from that of the general eyoloalo umvament with which 
th^areaasociated. The dUtorant laobarlo typea known aa 
Mteondwrw* and V s hap e d dup iuai l si n give ifaa to thunder- 
storms having distinct faaturaq imm those aoeompany- 
ing the latter nave been aneetSeaDy denhmated tow Muis- 
der-ektrme. In ganaru), tha diurnal and annual periods 
and other eharaeterlstlea of eydonlo Ukunde^eiana• ex- 
hibit s « ide divenity in dWerant ru^na, and thotobf II- 
lustrsto the Intimate dmadenae of tbeea atorma on tha 
diffeiing cyolonle ooudtUona which characterise differ- 
ent climates. Tha% to toaland thunder-atorma ooeur only 
in winter, so that tha naoil annual periodicity Is there re- 
versed. 

thimdflntrikg (thun'dbr-strik),r. t,; pret, thnn- 
deretruok, pp. thumderetruch or ihunderetnek- 
rn. ppr. tkunderStrihing, [< tbender + etrike: 
a back-formation flrom touNtlrrafruc^.] 1. To 
strike, blast, or injure by or aa by Itghtuiug; 
strike with or as with a tnunderbolt. [Bare.] 
The armamanta which Htumfenifrav the walls 
Of rook-built citlaa, bidding nations qmke. 

Byron, ('hilde Harold. Ir. 181. 

8, To astonish or strike dumb, as with some" 
(Aing tsfrible: usually in the past participle. 







Ikwito-ltoAat (tiran'd^trClc), 
der-el»p; • stroke or biaat ' 

Thtjr Ml toMther all, m tar oontenl 
TlMV dropp'd M 1)^ a tkunoBr-Mroiet. 

Skak„Twipmt,iLh»L 

thlllldttstnick (thun'd^r-8truk)» a. 1. Strueki 
blasted, or injured by lightning. 

yAwmfw-itrwfffr Snoaladai, 

Qrovdlnff beneath the incumbent mouotaln^a wak^t 
AdditM, Imit of Milton, tr. of Stoiy oat of thelRM 


■BtrCk), «. A tlnut- tlniifir (tUt'sl^ e. j jMit aad |l|)> at» (|«a tlw wwi 

bjr lightniiig. mr. AMeViflir. (< X^A«fOleaf^ mt^uSn, lo«»l aUiN, w ; 

.(Wdonrat; MB® tueeiiBe, < L. Am (tber-), {*»••), to- i O towo, •to.jtto IKXMI* nntac , 

eense, *f/boere, iuke'(see ;^).i X, troM. To fmtiUth Snm't m to jn«rNlsf).]_4#Wltt 
peitoms with odors os from otirarible ; eense. o gtouiite speoter; on •nMritioa. JtMM«t(to 

HslHweU,nnder%*w): Hojr (tonmgg^I^.f 


8. Airtonished ; omased j struck domb by some Thnrtn gtan (tha-rin'ji-an), «. and ». [< 
snraminjg or terrible thing suddenly jaesested nsgioT^. Thdriapeii) + -on.] L a. P« 


tnmA To 
eense. 

Thia Horrtiig^orthkeropalilt4iraaMiiaadan4tJhcf(^ 
in the uooaka. 

ifoiSa, Lentaa Staffe (Hart. Mlao.. Vt 176). 
The Smoak of OentiDg, Smoak of TAwi/yinff 
Of Imagea SyivMter, Tobacco Battered. 

n. inirans. To scatter incense; cense. 

Tfca- 



^ ^ ijf(|ttf»ra«pt.Bsr?s, 

p. 401, note), [Pft>y» Eng. J 
Thykke theafa aa a and Itilkkere fit tk0 huMbe, 


Oreeaae erowene aa a salte, foUi iiybrah he lokea t 
IredadArMeie^&T.SvXl 


Liieo. 


num ahal Ijm to^a thi^Ji a SMrv 


be mind or view. 

s Mfrch, I am amased 1 
1 Mfrth. 1 thundenhrook f 

Mamngwr, Believe aa you Uat, L 8. 

thlind«r*t]iimipt^thun'der-thainp),a. A thun- 
derbolt. [Rare.] 

O thon yat throweat the (SatMtaiiatia^ 

From Heauena hye to Belt 


ertain* 


beate havende the body Bo a womtnan and horaalOL^ 

laa. sstlY. 16. 

ing to Thuringia, are,^on in OMtud Germany. thnnjJlotot (thdrt'hdl), n. A h^ow vault to 
PniMriy It h th. diitriat tneinded betwMn tiw Hara tn. a rook or atony hill, som^mesus^ as a dwell- 
TharlRfrian Foreat, and the rivera U erra and Saale ; but ing. Kennett (quoted in Prompt, Parv., p. 401) , 

it ia often regarded aa rompriiinjr the Saxon duchies, the thlirse-llOliaSt (tbftrs'hous). S. 

prineii^ltle* of Schwarsburg andBenaa. Inclosed exclaves v h 

of other tiatea, and adjoining narU of Pruaala. llittrin- 
gia waa a medieval laiidgravlaU^ and its later history t 


Bameaslkarie* 


nerged in that of Saxony. 
ll.n,A * 


ta thiirstt.tlrars^e Old spellings of 

t]l1irt(thert), udc.andpn^p. A dialectal form of 

^ ^ A native or an inhabitant of Thuringia, thwart^, 

j , 1. **^****s^^^^'*®!^*^‘ thnrlngita (thu-rin'jit), «. [< Tkurinaia (see thiia^ (thus), ode. [< ME. th0M,tkai,< 

tinmder-tabe (thunMtar-thb), a. A fulgurite. Thwrmgwn) 4* In miWaf., a hyd^us AS. thus (as OB. thus m OFHea. fs«g w D. Hhb)^ 

silicate of iron and aluminium, oocurring as an ' . .-.r. . - ^s 

aggregate of minute scales which are distinct- 
ly cleavable in one direction, and have an olive- 
green color and nacreous luster. 


tliiiiider-worni (thun^dtavwermX n. An am- 
phisbfl&noid lizara of Florida, Minewra florid 
dona : so oallod as forced out of its burrows by 
a thunder-shower. 

tirasdaiy (thun'd^r-i), a. [Formerly also ffttiu- tnnrl, thnrllng. Bee thirling, 
drg; < wunder + -y*. j If, Thunder-like; thun- thunn (th6nn), v, t. In oabineUmakingt to work 
deriug; loud; resounding. (molding or the like) across the grain of the 

Aa a cannon's ihundry roaring ball, wood with saw and chisel, thus producing, in 

U'rtng one tanrat, ^aket the next wlthall, square uprights and the like, patterns similar 

* those tmSed.^ the tothe,’ 


prob. a var. of tkf${isa OB. thius), instr. of 
this: see f/tig.] 1. Of manner or state: <a) In 
this way (referring to something present or un- 
der consideration) ; in the manner or state now 
being indicated : as, one may often see gardens 
arranged thut or UtttB, 


And 

KiUs oldeat aooldiera wil 


5iifwrtcr.tr: of Du firtaa (Uiham.) thnTTOCkt, «. f Early mod. B. also ihorrocke; 

5V or accompa- ^ ihurrok, the hold of a ship, < AS. fharruc, 


but see thwrruek)^ ae MD. 
of a ship; nerhaps orig. 
akin to Goth, mafrko, 


S, Betokening, charaeterUiod by, or aocompa- 
iiied with thunder, or atmospheric disturbance 
caused by electrical disehaiges. 

fki WMir mother li tired, and gone to bed early ^ I’m 
■Irala ouch a tktmd^ry day woi not the beat In the world 
Sox the sts^siw to ***** her. 

Mn CTortrrtf, NOTth and Boath, xvili 
SL Figuratively, threatening an explosion or 
oittbreak of teller : frowning; ang^. 

, s. A Jiuddlc English form of thunder. 

: (thuu'Cr), «. and r. A dialectal form 

of Iftmider. 

tinuiliy (thuu'i), N. Same as ffmny. 
tinuiiraaget, S, [ME., also tkonwange, thun- 
wmge, tkounwange^ < AS. thunwangef thunwongcy 
^uiKmAmgef thunwenge, tkunwang (ss LG. d«it- 
ninge^ dunninge, dunnege sa OHG. duHwangt, dun- 
wengi, HHG. tunewenge ss Icel. thunneanm as thturroilgll (thor'^, ft. 

Sw. ffsiiingasl>an.tiiufiito),the temple, < thun-, (as, reversely, for mil), or else a var. of 
ar. base of iltynne^ thin, + wang, cheek.] thurruek, a drain, regarded as a particular 
be temple (of the head). use of fft«rrodl%] A furrow. HaUtwetl. [Prov. 

Stompe thorn wele, and make a plaster, and loy on the Kug*] „ . - , 

Soriwda and on the lAonMnafveit. hot oooynte fa>m first« thnrmck (thur'uk), n. [A further var. of tfiur- 
with popOkme If he hofe Onger In hU ly ver. . . . ^ . 


a small boat (glossing eumha and eaupoluB), 
also prob. the hold of a ship (also, accorainjf to 
Lye, adrain (coauftf^ * ‘ 

durckf dorch, the hoi 
(like hold itself) *hole, 
a hole, and to AS. ffiurk, fhurwA, E. thoroughf 
through^: see ihoTough.1 The hold of a ship; 
also, the bilge. 

The iome harm dooth tom tyme the troole dropea of 
water that entren thurgh a lltel orevoce Into the thwrrok. 
Olid in the holme of the ahipe. CAmiwr, Panon'o Tale. 

Ye ahall undentondethat there ye a place In the bottom 
of a thyppe wherein yi gathered ml the fylthe that com. 
oth Into the ahyppe - and it la called In oonie oontre ol 
thl« londe a CAerroelv. Other ealle yi an hamron, and 
■otne colle yt the bulcke of the thyppe. 

Our /*adpM Mimxurt (tomkm, 1680), quoted by TyrwhlU. 


[A dial. var. oi furrow 
fir“ 


I bUlyv 

MS. iAncUn A. L 17, f S06. {UaUiwdt ) 

MiSrof, rt* [< L. thus ( tkur-), tus ( tur-), incense : 
sec ihus^.] Frankincense. 

An once of maoent tAun 
Wei emellyng, and on uuce of pepur dure. 

Palladtw, Hutboodrto (fi. £. T. S X p. 201. 

tlmri^t. A Middle English form of tiiorough, 
fhrotmhi, through^. 

Hmrpuihref, n, A Middle English form of 
thoroughfare, 

tiknrglumtt, prep, A Middle Eni^ish form of 
fhoroughout, throughout, 

ttozibie (thu'ri-bl). If. [< L. ihwihulum, fun- 
hulmm, a censer, < thue (tnur^), iu$ (far-), mnk- 
ineense; ef. Gr. dioc, incense, < dhuu, sacrifice; 
6kt. dhuma, L. fumue^ smoke (see A 

censer. There it no dlfferenee is the meaning of tkurt* 
Me and wneer, except that the fonner I* the more tech* 
nkol eedeeloetloal word. 

Sweet incenoe from the wavlnc tkurtUe 
Roee like a miat. 

UlirlliMr (thu'ri-fCr), n, [< L. ihur^er, Urifer^ 
< thue (thur-), tue {tur-\ incense, + ferre m E. 
hirtfi J An acolyte who carries the oeiiser, 

tlmrifennis (tbfi-rif'^rus), a, [< thwifer 4- 
•eag.l Producing or Wanng frankineense. 

MWlicate (thg-rif'i-kfit), a. [< LL. fAarf^ 
Is#, turifloatus, pp. of tkurtficare^ turifleare, ouni 
incense : see ihuryy.J Having ottered ineeuse. 
--fte BmilficatS, In the «ariu ehmreh, those who fcal 
-nmd toeenae to pagan deltlea. They fonaed port of 
» Siam olptniteitie ooBed Che IdMed (see 

dhftM-fi-ki'iihqn), s. [< MU 


rough, itself a var. of /arrow, or else a var, and 
particular use of ikurroek. The AS. thurruo 
defined by Lye as a canal or drain (oanalut\ 
docs not appear to have had that sense: see 


*ihmiJt(xUh{u{l,<hL,thurifie^,h^ Hmrm^ ikgroe^ fkart, Iftirs, also tian 

tee The act of burning incense or of tkrumi ffinoMS, fkrasrike, < AB. fWs m 

i ItMiitig with incense. daiT, 4sri4, fars, ttmrk, MHa liaiW, 


the Chtttsh of Baglaiidflvw to the Blessed TMuoiid 
eij %s mittls msnwrmiva honours, no InwsrA soul sub* 
BMpa In hsr ptsysm and eOess, tio d 
osiiioalX ac I ntsre sm lo n t , so Itwaass, 


kivasgt 



Bit AuugaU oloere, os eristoU etene, 

Here vii-to you Ihat am 1 sente. 

Ymk Pfays, p. 86. 

Thui 1 foreetoll thee^ If thou mean to chide, 

SAak,, Lucrece, t 484. 
Nay, EBen, Meuch not thue away. 

SetM, X*. ^the L, a 80. 

{b) In the manner just indicated (i^inting to 
something that has just been said, done, or re- 
ferred to). 

Whetherthii woe a brogge of the Eusoee or not, I know 
not, but tAui he soyd. ttoMuyVi Foyogw, 1. 267. 

Why host thou thut dealt with os? Luke B 4t<. 

The goddeoi (Am; and thus the god replies. 

Who swells the cloudy and blackens sll the skies. 

Pope, nisd , \ttL 684 
Incensed at being thue follod, linley Abul Hasson gave 
orders to undermine the walls. Jrnng, Orsnoda, p. 44 

(c) In the state or manner now to be indicated 
(pointing to something immediately following). 
Therein wss a record tku$ written. Esra vl 2. 

Were he my kinsman, brother, or my son, 

It should be tAus with him ; be most die (o*inorrow. 

Shak., M. for B., a a 82. 

2. Of cause : Consequently ; accordingly ; so . 
things being so; hence (pointing to somcibiiig 
that follows as an effect). 

Thue, for my duty's soke 1 rather chooee 
To OIOSS my friend. Shak., M. for M , Ul. 1. 17. 
Thue men ore raised by fseClon. and decried. 

And rogue and saint dutliunilahed by their aide. 

P^en, ne Me^ L 164. 

8. Of degree or quality : To this extent or pro- 
portion; so. 

Whither ore you lAus early oddieet T 

B. Jonmm, Catiline, li 1. 
Even thue wloe— that Is, thue peoeeable. UMgdep, 

Thai fhr, to this point or degree. 

Thue /or. with rough and a11*ui>able pen, 

Our uendtag author hath pursued the tteiy. 

5aaJr.,Hsay.,B|>U 
nudli, os mueh as this: to this extent or degiee; 
t, ueua tmm by wty of apology. 

OnOly thue mueh now is to be sold, that the Comedy la 
1 tmuotlon of the oommoQ cirors of our Ilfs. 

_ SikT, Sidneys hpS, twYouMe, 

ated J%„ Tllmr.^motma$Tinr^^ t]lili3(thug),ff. (X. thus, fas, inccnsc. Of, thu- 

wo esifed from the oi dperii h onetom ^mor k ing or ly at- rib/e, etc.] FranWaccnsc; either (a) clibaninu 

or (a) the turpentine which concreteg on th« 
vwmmp.. a# swttM «ie)ding turpentine.-.* Aaiit* 

toSSi 

4- gate^. Of* 

iiiiortSr^ata.3 Intlilgwise; Intblsway; tJnwi 

imdloationortiMiiamotallraiidarlnEolyWeskfprop- with hym and now with hiw^dl ^pqm jim 

% JfMmdy Thavudsy, m wosut oM Ineon^ . FMrt /Yowmsa (QX w: M 

etthsr on oonfuston or on hnltatinn of ferslgii (contlnew. TmlsitarnlllyuiriMi, 

,, , rtAdk [ME. ikmgdtekf tbrnggHtBi 

thmhgMk 4* §dr* gto* ^efv] Seme ne muhgttki 

And ihiii eiilAi hi haBisd She rtortoa 


Prov. Eng.} 
Tliureday, 


thurrork.} ~ A drain. HalUwell, 

ThimdAy (tbers'd^), U* [^ Mjb«* ^nMrmwp, 
Thursdey, Thors day, Thores day, a contract^ 
form (after the Icel. Tk&rsdagr) of early ME. 
Thunres dsei (which would reg. give mod. £. 
^Thundersday), < AS. Thunres ss OFriea 
Tkunresdif Dunrisdei, Tongeresdei, Tomsdei ss 
V. Donderdof m Uifh, Donerdach ss OHO. 
Donaresiag, kSJBLQ.'TMmerstae, O. Donnerstag « 
Icel. Thdrsdagr m 6w. Dan, Torsdag; orig. two 
words, ^Thunderis day/ *Tboris day,’ translat- 
ing L. Dies Jovis: eec MNUKler, Thor, and dayiA 
The fifth day of the week. Beeumel;. Abbrevf* 


ing the bounda OeujurumkulsHm. 



(thdrg), 1. [Moo dial, thrush, ikruyi 

(M in hobtttrusk, var. kobdirust), < ME. thutoe, 

tiangpcecd 
rdsu Oi^ 


dhfirwA, alsQ burse, tdrse* tMrseh, a ginnt, demon, 
mi letL Pen (pfott. thTWh a i^nt^goblln, dw 


itw fieoL i|ii4 


MMiHh itm hM SS e eWii 






C< <*«^ + 

. (Bim.] 




itewiipi Hhm 

[ I* i» iMito.btttir . . » tp MMin tittm of -™_ 
WliMtttaliiWti fiW i i 

JfmUittHtm JCJL 1X8b 

(th^'y#)f ». [Kl** (Toumefort, 1700), < 
Chr* muf wa, an AfHean tree with eweetHiineU* 
iiiff wood, eappooed to he a kind of jaulper or 
arwwsrlt^O A genua of oonifete (the arbor-vl- 
t»), of the tribe CupreBSiwtm aud aubtrlbe Thu^ 
^*•dng^Il•h•d from Cuprttmu, tho ey- 
priUihr ttaimiiner, law tnOunited ooqmi, and uiuaUy con»> 
plaiuitoMyhimtioliai. ThoatpMlMarenatlvMolVorCh 
Aaiirloaat^oMtarB Auto. Th^eroeranrMOtraMaxul 
^ olmnwteriafip babl^ haring the flat 
liif'Uko btaoddeto almoat wboUr oorarad bj ■m«ii ap* 
p rmat d Imbrteatad toarea. aome wblob are awl-ihaped 
Md aUghily Mireadiiig ; othen, ondUftreni branchleta. are 
tolatit,aeale»tl]w,aiidadiiate. The amaU ovoid or oblong 



I lya y M ii r a eovwed bgoneiAte 

a ilniih for undw tlw same of hetehit^e^ 

9ttMt 

thWUk (i^wak), 0. t [Also dial, twaek; a var. 
of whaekf prob. due in part to confusion with 
the equiv. Utac/^, and in part to a phonetic in- 
terohange, wh- to fkw-, which occurs in the other 
direction in ishf rar. of thmiCf in whittle, var. 
of thwUtle, in wkart, Tar. of thwart^ , etc.] 1 . To 
strike with sometbh^^flat or hard ; beat ; bang ; 
whack. 

He dull not atav. 

Well thwtuk him beooe with dtaUifa 

W. T., t. 2. 87 

Take all my osabiona down, and thwack them aoondly, 

After my feaat of millera. 

MiddUtcn i«Mi aaothcr). Mayor of Queenhoroogb, v. i 
2t. To ram down ; pack. 

The lettara he addreeaed me from time to time, to the 
number of lix hundred, tAieaeit With tone and klndneaae. 
atanihutcit Deaorip. of Ireland (HoUnahed'a Chron., 1. 42X 

thwack (thwak), n. [< thwack^ r.] A sharp 
blow with something flat or hard ; a whack ; 
a bang. 

But Talgol And with hardy thteaek 
Twioe broiled hla head, end twice hie back. 

S, ButUr, Hndibraa, L it 7«t 

Mobil captain, lend me areaaonable Mtaaelr, few the love 
ofOod,wlttUi - 

■^iyn. seofAump* 


S, pptip. t. Aerofls; athwart. 

And leytiw tfttMwt her bone, 
XskwtiilywiMlI ike to a earrion cot 


Bmacli wMi Omc* of Amertaui Afbor vtUa ( Tk^ym tettd 0 mlmitt). 
«» me m*!* lower: Aweleo^ctuie. rhowlaf tti« vweMed*. r.afcwt 
ventral view 

the northern United fMetea forms extensive oedar>awam|M 
from Hlimeaota to central Mew York and Mew BronawlA, 
sod ooonn on rooky banka and akmg the mountaina to 
North CaroUna It ia uaually a small tree, but ia aome* 
times from fiO to 70 feet big A It is cultivated for lawns and 
hedges, and ylelda a valuable tightbrown wood, m venr 
aromatlo oil, and atincturo used aaan «aimena|togae, T, 
pkssfaa, the canoe-oedar, or red eedar, of the West, found 
eiuefly from Alaska to Oremm, fa a large tree often from floo 
to flSO feat hbA and M foot hi diameter, Unelaaaidtohave 
meaenredttteet in diameterandsn in height llrntnink 
riaee often for 100 feet ae a oohuniiar abaft free from 
branchea. The trunka were hollowed out by the Indiane 
into eanoee. The dull T«ddlah>brown wood which is 
lights soft, oowpaot. aasibr worked, and. as in the other 
tpeoti%Mow tooeeay is greatly walued foreablnatwork. 
interior flnhih, cooperage, etc. The bark ylelda a flber 
whteh is made into hate, mate, and haakete In cultiva- 
tion it la often known by the names of f. pNcata and T. 
Aato ft , and in Botope as X^ftoeadmideeurratia , by an early 
atehango with the tone Uhoccdnm, the inoenae-eeder of 
OaHlernla. Tha othar oommooly eultivated apeolea. T. 
(mdayartcatitk, the Chineie arbor-vlta», netlve of eMtem 
Asia, IS perentof nnmaroue varletlea remerkably diflereiti 
in habit with brMrtirrneui goidfii, aOvaryfo^variaMted 
spnag, flloMr and more varlioid than in the tree m the 
Awainie eeast er dfoonlns. eknicated. and vftetoiy 
«SSto the aagietejMiidnEL Uiewe^Sk^ flev* 

letlter sp eetei ro f m eriy eia aee d heraaranowaeparatoA 
m the feoifa f l u y wwto and Chmt meit fmU. Cbmpare 

[< JVpc + Afofl. 

i to belong ot be closely ro« 


ra* jpwmie oii|j;|iwiou w imuog vx i*o otuowjr m* 

SeverMplMiteflromtheWealdenaiHl 
taMi hots hem dmertbe^der Ttemfiaa as a generto 
MiMn mcM to •& er Inoat of whloh Uiare la oonaidmi- 


of youra over tbme poor thouhlm. 

Tale af a Tub^ si 

thWhCker (thwak'M, n. [< thwack 4* -orl.} 
One who or that which thwacks; speeiftoally, 
a wooden tool used for beating half-dried pan- 
tiles into shape. The tiles arc then trimmed 
with a thwaolung-kiiifo. 

tkwadld]lg(thw&'ing),a. Thumping; tremen- 
dous; great. [Colloq.] 

8cc. 8er. A bonfire, air* 

fhrOL A Mteedcfrm on& I ritanre yon. 

MidMon, Maid, v. A 

thwaekillg-frailia (thwak'ing-friUn), n. In 
nuikiag, a table with a curved top, on which a 
half-dried pantile is bent to form by means of 
blows with a thwacker. E, If, Kntffht, 
thwaddllf-kxlife (thwak'ing-nlf), n, A knife 
for trimming pantiles on the thwadang-ffame. 
thWEite^ (tliwat), w. [Also dial, twatte; < ME. 
*tkwaite (> AF. firnifr), < led. tAnrif,f., fAfeifi, 
XU, a piece or parcel of land, a paddock (com- 
mon in local names), also a unit of weight, and 
a small coin, ss Norw. tvett, tvet, tcedt, fseef, 
a piece of ground (common in local names), 
lit. a piece, from the verb seen in AS. thwitaa, 
ME. tAiritefi. cut, chop: see fAirifc.1 Apiece of 
ground reclaim^ and eouvertea to tillage. 
YTnsodia ehiafly oocura as tbe second clement in local 
names, especially in the lake districi of the north of £ng. 
lanA m in BsaarnfAtniga, VrxmtAufoitc, and StonelAieatfe. 
(thw&t), ft. Same as twatte^, 
tkVElUrt, n. AM iddle English form of thonf^, 
thwirltf, a. [ME., perhaps connected with 
twirl (D. dwar&H); otherwise possibly an error 
for thwart, cross; see thwart^, er.] Twisted (T) ; 
intricate (f): found only in the following pas- 
sage. 

As the dok lasted. 


teuv tavm awotu. 

Syliien thrawen wyth a thwong a tAwarla knot aiofto, 
Ther mony beUaa fol bi ‘ ' 


wong a tAiaa 

bryst of hrende golde rungen. 

atr Oateoyaa Olid fite (Tim (G. A T. ^ L IM. 

tkwartl (thwArt), adr, and prep, [< ME. thwart 
(as in over thwart, thwart over, a thwert, a thirty 
athwart), < loel, tkeert^ across (sm-fAwrf, across, 
athwart), as Sw. trdrt, rudely, sa Dan. tvert, 
ady., across, athwart (cf. MD. dtoers, discfsrA, 
dwar$f D. aware as G. nccroA, across); prop, 
neut. aoc. (wiUi the neat, suffix •t usual in 
fSoand.) of the adj., IceL tArcrr, cross, trans- 
versp, as 8w. todr* sa Dan. toer- m AS. Ihweorh 
(thweor*)f transverse, perverse, ss MD. *cfiwr, 
(Wtofs, dwermm, dwars, D. cftmiiv, adJ., as 
OHG. dwmrak^ twerh, MHG. fmerok, dweroA, also 
oasrcA, G. awereh iu comp., also without the 
anal guttural, OHG. fwer, MHG. twer, qwr, Q, 
gasf us IG. fwer (> E. cross, transverse, 

as Qodi. tkwmrki^ angry (not found in lit. sense 
‘cross'; cf. E. eros^, ‘transverse,* also *an- 


eone. 

She bore him test sway. 

Spermr, V, Q., ITL vU. 48. 
Comdlua M«y and one other going ashore with some 
goods late in a fairs ouening, such a audden gust did weita 
that driue them thwart the Bluer. 

Quoted in CapL John SmUh't Worlta H ML 

2, Opposite to; over sgainst. 

The first of April we weighed anchor In the Bowna, and, 
thvfart l>over, we found our men In ketches ready to come 
aboard. SHrU, MiddUUm, Voyaga* P. 8- 

thwart^ (thwArt), a. [< ME. thwert, < thwert^ 
adv, ; or < Icel. tkiert, neut. adj., after the adv.: 
see thwart^ , adv. The proper mod . form of the 
adi. would l>e *ihwar (< early ME. thweor, < 
AS. ihweor-, the reduced form in inflection of 
tftweorh) or *thwarrow, < AS. thweorh,] 1. Ly- 
ing or extending across or crosswise; cross; 
transverse. 

Those streetes that be thtrart are tefare and large* 

BaHvifet VcwagcM, II. 284. 
The slant lightning, whose thwart flame, driven down. 
Kindles the gnmmy bark of flr orpine. 

^ MOtm, P, L, *. 1078. 

Sf. Antithetical. 

It is observable that Solomon's pro\erblal aays are so 
many select aphorisms, containing, lor the mote part, a 
pair of croaa and tkiMot soutonoes, bandied rattier by colv 
btlon than relation, whoae conlunctlon Is disjunettre. 

Bco T. Adam*, Works, t MS. 

8. Perverse; contrary; cross-grained. 

Uisbertethowurth (teeert Ocnetic and Iiaod%u,h 9000, 
If the most teem. 

Create her child of apieen. that it may live 
And be a thwart disnatnred torment to her ! 

Shot., Lear, I. A 80&. 
Mow he would make that love prevail in tbe world and 
become ita law ; the wedd. atUl thwart and untoward, 
fbllahia pnrpoae. and he dies. E. Bowden, Shelley. IL 18S. 

tilWBTt^ fthwArt), ft, [< thwart^, c.] Opposi- 
tion; defiance. 

A certain diacouHeons nertMin. who calleUi hhnaelf the 
devil, even now, and in tkteart of your fair laoUnathMM, 
keeprih and detalneth your irradiant frame in heatUe 
th^dom. Mm Bvrner, OecBla, UL A 

tltWirtl (thwArt), r. K ME. tkwerten; < thwart^, 
ndc.l L trane, 1. To pass over or across; 
cross. 

Polcles 

Is now again thwartinff tbe wayward leaa. 

Akolr.. FertelMb Iv. A 10. 
Swift as a shooting star 
In autumn thwarti the night 

AKUon, T L . iv. fiS7. 

In this paaaage we frequently chang’d our hargA by to*' 

too of the bridges IflwamiHr our oonrae. 

EvHyn, IHary, Oot A KML. 

2t. To put crosswise, or one across another. 

All knlgbto'tMnplara make sneb Saltire Cross with thetr 
Ihwcrrtof ngs upon their monuments. 

FfMn, CA Hist, III. IlL U. 

8t, To put in the way; oppose. 

Xlainst which the noble tonne of Telamon 

’d himselfe. and, thwartiao his huge riiirid, 
mk battdl bad. J^wwr, VirgU's Oi^ L 514. 

4. To cross, as a purpose ; contravene ; froa- 
trate; baffle. 

Third Out. Ilave you long soioumed there? 

Faf. fhene sixteen mouths, and longer mlgflit have 





MiwvFA 


(tlffi«ynp<fli-dl'nA), n,pl 
4- % 

of the tribe Ctfrt 
m Thapiipehh fuia oomprie- 
toid Ttma, 

^ * ),a. [Nli,(Sleb<fldMid 
. MIfa 4* Gr. reeem- 
ef eoiiilere, of the tribe Ca* 
ffiie eubtribe thmiMMUm* 

St. TtoliBwMipMgdto wito St Iciit two hundred nttei, 

■^5^ ta«*»sR.‘<srwia{»«sf 


; 0£« lit* orouv*| nvsauvvcm^ nusv »u- 

gry*); peihmpe eonneeted with L. toro^, 
fwistt eee fon^. Gonueetion with AS. tkarh, 
OotilL ftorif A, etc* . through, is Improbable : seo 
floroiigiLIA^i^i* (]f.eikWt] I. odr. From 
ride to im; aoroes; croeswiee; transversely; 
aUiwixt* 

TsI, wfMUter lAwurf or flagy it did lyto. 

11s tamprad atoria dri ouThde hte brapnepm b^ 
Bpciwtr, W* (#.i vl. vL SU 


ced fortune bad not thwarted me. 

.‘fhoir.T, O.ofV., iv. L«. 
The proposals of tbe one never (Atnwini the Inclina- 
tions of the other. Smdh, Sermona. 

0 thwart mo not, sir Soph, at ev’ry turn, 

Nor carp at ev’ry flaw you may dtaoero. 

CbMpsr. Cenvemation, L 81. 
*' It is no part of the duty of a <^ristlan Prince,** added 
the Abbesa, to thwart the wiabea of a phwa •oul.'* 

SeoU, ()ttteitin Durward, xxxv. 
Mo Injudicious faitorferenoe fhun any quarter ever 
thwarted my pl**M for her fa pupIPs) improvement. 

Chanott* SraeuA, Jane Eyre. ziL 
»8 til 1 AbO, Bafla, etc. Btajtuttndc, 
n, tntrans, 1, To go crosswise or obliquely. 
Th<imiioa,^2, To bo in opposition; bo con- 
trary or perverse; hence, to quarrel ; contend. 

Thwart not thou with thy fellow 

BahawBookCB. E. T SX^ 75. 

[Rare in both senses.] 

thVBTt^ (thwArt), n, [Also dial. Otought; prob. 
a var, of thrtft^ (as. reversely, thoft^ ia a var. of 
thought^), a rowers seat, mixed with fhgvirti, 
as if lit. a ‘crosspiece*; see thoJP, thoft-feU 
lor.] A seat across a boat on which the oars- 
man sits. A thwart Is usually a special fixture, but a 
board may be aaed Itw the purpose. Home thwarts are 
ooutrived to allde backward and forward with the move* 
mauta of the oaraman, aa In Hght acuUs or shells used for 
rowing axtwciaa or ter noing. 

TPSkt oars of your dresa In tha mud — one foot on the 
Iftitsrfi att In fbi mlilitlf that*! I* 

WkgteJfilsflto White Boaa 11. rii 


ihVMCt 


K0frOip'taOiiili !■ ti 

Jf. iZ. flteaWwit Ifwry Obaalir^ lil* 
Mtltlt4itnna^ the thwart furtheet aft In a wlude*boatk 
oeeujikiw bjrthe aftcrwoaramau. Alw> called air«de.ihiMrt 
the moond thwart tn a whale-boat, oo- 
euylM bar bow oareman. 

thwayti^y (thw&rHed4i). adt. Athwart; ob* 
liquely. [Kare.] 

We ^ not lire la the Inalde of a pearl ; bat in aa at* 
mbaphere throagfa which a bnming eon shineathiMirtid^, 
and over which a eorrowlul night miut tar prerail. 

iZuilwH Leetnree on Art, 1 176 

tbWiltsr (thw^r't^r), a. [< thuport^ -dfl.] 
Oue 'w^o or that which thwarts or crosses. 

tllWirtar*!!! (thwAr'tAr*il), n. Same as hnrp- 

tliWWrt-liaWB6(thwArt'hA«),<i<|p. ^a«f.,aeross 
the hawse. 

tibwartillg (thwAr'tiQg), It. p^erbal n. of 
tMwart^f e.] Opposing act or action; what* 
ever frustrates or bailies or tends to defeat 
one^s purposes, wishes, designs, etc. 

The woman is of aooh dlspoeltioa that In the ende of 
thfatie yeeree marriefe there ahal enery dur be found 
tkmuUng$ In her conolUon, mnd alteration In her oonuer- 
(hMmu% Lettere <tr. by Hettowee, 1577X p. 806. 


UH 

(thi^ift), «. [< mTwSmff < dhUfOTt ihw^ 
jr to the tree eaUsd mt of Mo: m 
Thmfo^ Noting a preeions wood, in Bev.inriil. 
12. ^e wooiOi supposed to be that of ciuti- 
tris qtittdriMhfis, See OalUiri*, 
thyUdM (thil'j^n). a. [< NL. Thylaemm, 
q. w.J The native wild “ dog,*^ wolf," tiger," 
or ‘♦hyena" of Tasmania, Thytomaas cyaocgtAo- 
las, the largest living oamivorous marsupial. 





The tM w m rti nfft of your dhmoeittona. 

SMt,, Cor., UL 2. 21 

tkwartiBg (thwAr'ting), p. a. [I^r. of thwcrtl .] 
Perverse; contrary. 

Snidi dddda toohe the name Clyp<^ L ohaaed and on* 
mren, not ta the old word in latlne Clnere, which eigDl* 
Seth to Uglit, or to bee wen repated, aa our tktmriuitF 
Sranuasrtana would with their enhtfle eophlatrle aeeme 
to e^molQfiae and derive It 

BtUttnd, tr. ot Pliny, xxxr S 

Ifnctance nakee them ohniiiah, tkwartttM and ronti* 
nona Baoon, Advancement of heeming, I 

^ W ittia riy (thwAr‘ttng*U), odr. Perversely ; 
in an opposing or baffling manner. 

It It wittingly observed that the over<preolee are eo 
liwsiWMs to the eoperetltlotti In im thinft that 
th«r wSU eearee do a good work beeanae a heretio doth 
It Jt$9.T Adema. Worka II 407. 

tliwartly (thwhrt'U), odr. [< thwart'^ *f -fyS.] 
In a eontnry manner; with opposition; per* 
versely. 

flitli manUieo in Jadgelnge ao tkaourUif la bente 
To antlafle fanala and not tme Intente. 

r. JMAaClbMX (Dnaha.) 

tlmurtnm (thwtrt'nes), s. f< thwcrti -*• 
*ficss.] The state or quality of being contrary ; 
uniowardness; perverseness. 

Cba any nun . . . defdnd It lawfoU, upon aome unkind 
Magea or IkworfiMat of diapodtion, for a parent to aben* 
don and loraake hla child, or the aoo to oest off hie 
parealT Sf- BaU, Ceeee of Coneetenca Iv. & 

lInmrtOTgrt, «. [< ME. rtipcrf orcr; < thwart^ 
4* Oder.] Contraiy; baffling. 


croeee ncrthee eiei lywtode blew oa noChiim bot leturtheo- 
ingofooreorrowea. dMa Tcgdor, Works (16S0X (yoter) 

tliwartffliip (thwArt'ship), a. [< fAsuirfi, pr<p., 
4 Nowt, lying across the %'e8sel. 

thwiraniiNI (thwAit'ships), adv. [< ihwarfl, 
prep^f 1, 4 skip 4 adr. gen. *«.] Auat, across 
the ship from side to si&: opposed to/ore and 
dfl. 

lilldtOf, t. I. [< lf£. thwiiCHf ihwjften, < AH. 
tkwUaUf cut. uenoe the var. wkite^, and iilt. 
the deriv. thwitUcy var. wkitUe, and tkwaite^.'} 
To cut ; whittle. [Obsolete or prov. Eng.] 

Twlfgefftdlow.roda 
And grene eek, and aom w«en whyta 
Swicbe as men to these otges tbw|rfa 
Or maken of tbeee pealera. 

CAowerv, Bonae of Fame, 1 ISSS. 
It l^J^] ^aa peynted wtl and fMHmJ|m. iwktl^ 


rh^lacinc tWuiyurr, or Zehrawotf tytme/kmiiu) 

It la of a mytah-browB color, banded tranavere^ with 
black on the back and h(pt wbenoe ft la alaooaUed idkw* 
ttie(f The aame, or a eloaely related inimel, formerly In 
habited also Anatralla, bat k now extinct Alao naea at* 
tribotlvdy. 

n^ladnns (thl-lasM^nus), n. [NL. (Tern* 
mutck), < Or. MAof (MAox*), a |K>uch, 4 k(w 
( nnf-), a dog.] A genus of carnivorous msrsu* 
pial mammals, containing the thylacinc dasy* 
ure, jT. ctmooe^aUis, of ttio famuy Ikispun^^ 
and subfamily ihuyartag. The teeth are 46; the 
vertebrwereC.7, lk.U,L.6,^k,Cd.S8: there are no omi 
fled mannpiel bonea tuw Is them any hallux; the general 
fonn ie that of a dog or w<dl See lAptacfiic (wlUi ontx 
(thil.^k6'l§.d>. n. [NL., < Or. di* 
Mi (dcAcic*), a pouch, 4 Xurtfy a lion.] A go* 
nus of lar^ extinct diprotodont marsupius, 
having few functional teeth. There is one apedea, 
T cfffwflx, originally oocaldered oamtvoroaa but hav* 
log alBuiUee with the herblvorona katqrerooe and phalan 

^ 118 (th!*inal'us), «. [NL. (Cuvier, 1829), 
, some ummown fish.] In icAfA., 
a genus of salmonoiddsbes; the graylings. They 
are not anadromona have moderate soalea, the tongne 
toothleaa and the doiraal ftn Imw and very high, of about 
twenty raya. They are beanttfnrgame-flanea. of northern 
regfona. The Animloan greylicf 1* T. See cut 

joader gre^fU^ 

thyme (tdm), n, [Early mod. £. also ihimc, 
Ume (the spelling with th being in artificial 
imitation of the L.); < ME. ftmc, tymc, < OF. 
fAym, F. thpm m Pr. tkimi m It. fimc, < L. fAy- 
msiN, ML. also fAfSHig, UrnnSy < Gr. M/iov, also 
dvfioCf neut., thyme; prob. connected with droc. 
incense, < "Mrof, smell : see fAsg^.] A plant of 
the genus Tkifmns, The oommoo garden time la T 
Itlaabnacyonder* 

ihrab (ram 6 to 1C tnchee IiI|9h. with many ateino. which 
are craet or decombeut al the haoe, and bem very amail 
orate leaves. It Ie of a pangent aromatic property, and 
ie tersely eoltlvated as a lessontw for sonpe, ssnees, etc. 
From it also it distaied, espeelal& In France, where the 
plant abounda, the oil of thyme, which Iseonalderably need 
In veterfnaiy pnettoe and ui perfumery, and In the latter 
nae often pamea as dl of origaniim. The wild or oreep- 
Ing fflyme^ or nwther*of tliyine^ Is T. dbiy^dhtai, a less ereet 
plant forming broad dense tan% having propertin similar 


jlibii pjiaiii 

^ varls^ted varlehes of tha laltir, are 6 
Nr rookwoik plants. 

I know a bank where the wOd IAmm mwii 

AAuh, IL K.1C., ft 1. m 

Bat It a pinching winter thon foresee, 

And wonid'st pveeerve thy famlthed Ismllyf 
WIUi ftagrent lAytne the city (omteeteT^ 

JOndkSt tr. of VlriA*a aWflos, tv. 196. 

Ihynt. (khmMka Jekm (eee Aueff tAyam): ap* 
plld suo to a ifepHm andperhspe some otherepeinm'** 
0U4b9rm (A) Seme as Aevb mcftie 

u^er Aei^X-ttonMhymSi Otdsmintku 
aometknei^^^ theooaunoii 

droeSerMcje applied by Isaak Walton to some plant not 
determined, niemembereof this senna did not grow in 
Bngland In his time. Britten and gedoiMi. 

Thymalisa (thim-c-lS'Ji), w. [NL. (Endlicber, 
1844; earlier, Touniefort, 1700, applied to the 

g ^nus now called DapAuc), < L. ikpmdssay < 
r. a plant, Dapims Gmdiumy < M/ioc, 

thyme, 4 rXoia, olive-tree.] A genus of apeta* 
Ions plants, of the order Ts^fmeUmem and 
of the tribe mtkpmsUsem* it Ie chsraotertoed hr 
blaexuel anappendaged flowers with a spreading border, 
nenally perelatent around thediy membranona one called 
pericarp There aro about SO apoeiee.nattvea of the Medl* 
lerranean region from the Oai^ lelande to Penis, with 
a tew of wider range In Barope and middle Aela. They me 
perennial herbe, * ” ‘ 

leavea, generally pmMt khu uwttww. 
en, aoiriary or elostered In the axUa. 
south of Enrope, yields a yellow dye. 
under AerA. 

TlnrmalmtoM <thim^e-lf*&'sf4), «. of. [NL. 
f Meisner, 1806), < TkffmeUsa 4 -uoow.I An or- 
der of apetalons plants, of the series /mpknalsttf 
characterised bv its perianth of four or Bve im- 
bricated lobes In a single series, and by the 
superior radicle, it Indudee eboot too epeeiea be* 
longlim to 88 genera elemed In 8 tribea of which PA|fm#> 
last, PaoMa. and Agudarfa are the types They are 
nsually trees or almllN^ vrtth a tewgh Alamentoua or net- 
ted bark. Th^ bear entire leaves uMsUy nnmeroaa 
small, and with a tingle vein. The i^en are commonly 
capitate and somewhat Invotnerate, and are followed by 
an ifideblBeent fralt a nntlet, berry, or drape, or. in the 
JqiuihrkM, a loonliclda] oapwileu They are nailvea of 
temperate oUmetea^ enpcctalw of Sooth Africa, the Vedi- 
terranean region, and Auatfalla, (ewer in Amertoa,eiid rerr 
tnthetrop^ Amom Um Important genera sro BapAnc, 
P imei en, Fnmerina, mdU/m, and DSwa, the laatherirood, 
the last named belw the only genna In the United States 
thymals (thim'e^S), n. (< L. fAymcfo, fAymclc, 
< Gr. (hfuhjf the altar of Dionysus in the or- 
chestra of a Greek theater, lit. ‘a place for 
sacrifice/ < Mvir, sacrifice.] I . In Or, antic, ^ an 

alt4U^ * ^ 

sns 


nkd herbs, or rarefy mall ahrubt with sosttaved 
1 and narrow, and small seseilellow- 
T. MUsMs, of the 
See AitolerrAle. 


(fuvv, -wixtiff mtvnuov.j a. 4.11 irr. wrtvvw'f ***■ 

ir; nartieularly, the small altar of Dfony- 
TOich occupied the central point of the 


Bern, sfikeBon, L fW. 

tiiWtttlef, n. [< ME. ihwiteh a knife, < fAipihm, 
cut: sec fAvffc.] A whittle; a knife. 

A Sheffsld tkepttd bear he In bis hose. 

CAenerr. Eeeve^TsJa 1* IE 

ttutttlM. «. i [< thmitie, or freq. of 
#Ai0«e.] To whittle. 

tfeworl (thSrl or thwArl), n A variant ot lekcrl 
pron, [< ME. fAy, fAi, a shortened 
tamot mm, < AS. tAm .* see tkins. The -a was 
dropped as being appar. a mere infieetkmal 
ettoing. Of. wfyr.j Of or pertaining to fhee: 
p os sessi ve of the pronoun ikon, second person 
singular. It isnsM in solemn and gravestylo. 
SeefUtkf, 

Wot b ee tinge wastAf bodi btewa 

jrjmms Id etc. (E E.T. S.X p. U 
_ Good lAg fadgemeat. weneh , 

TAg bright dsrtlsiis rissra 

jrsrWsu, Antonio and Msillda, t, L i. 
Timm aro lAy gkrions wofto, ^ 




TltyiiHtto.*-O fu b>iw » of ttw Tlw wH i f et Spktoenn, Oteece, <4aMn 
tlw Micam Htlleak etek 6«a«m vm Iwocfo dedm (Kvrievem lb 
Uw qfUw tbywhi k wuubm bytfct yMk esMm 

orchestra of the Greek theater, and was a visi 
ble token of the rellgioiis character of the dm 
maticiwjms6ntatioat.*>-»S. C<wp»] [NL*(FaM 
cius, 1806).] In sntm,. a (mmis of hespsria 
butteriliei, or skippem. T. aksohts Is th 
grissled shimr, a wHIsh n^es. 

see In m and. Ot. dtcmc. the m 

ms: so called because their evolutions to« 



wtMltivnf iTiemm 
n, 0$ eswSai ASwoilmi 


wt,iWlL3 Tte«rt«V« 



0U‘‘a^ « jpMtttaiag to iiM 


it05 


w 4 ^?'cT 



, . ii«rtle« 
other Itryn* 


A K^uv UL a»ouii« puuii«. oexonguig lo me 

trtbe SatHreinem and subtribe MenOMidm; the 
^rru^ Wto fliMnreotcrIsed I^sxIIIvt of •oikad fow.flow. 
M s dti^ly two-UppS, ten* to thlr- 

tiM*s«rved oihn oiooed wltlUn bj lunik and a illabUy 
two-ltamedoor^rith four perfect ftainei^ There are 
A ^ *! cpeolea. n«iriy all 

n, a few In Che CnuDair 


uMym of IMteneeuan rtflon, 


. %MHimrtiiaWm^ to t^S SSIgnSS iw^^^ ^fS^^SSSSSSt, 

ntendd r< lM,Che]ari5EZSiS?^^ 

. — J(id) 4* €trvimH>idA Of or uertaiuinir to ^ ^ crioold oeiillage^ and oompoeed 

”sS»®£’SSS»^*'^ 

aim se a (( b eei lng for nnhiilt&iroimda or iorea. ^3^* % ‘ *‘ 

[NL. (BiTinwi, laoo), < ^ 

L. (kjnwiHii^CQr* thyme: Me (kfOM.] tiiin mnnnn. wi— >yn« ^>^1 tiinaiii jirjiiLtml£r-i~»Tii'«ii7ii7i — T i-j i rii j f 

A genus of Ubiute plants, belonging to the (b) Svfi^rUir, a deiloate flbfoae hand of eiaetio tlMue on /iiiSSifL 

. o^or i|^, SSiniiwWlTra 

to toe sntOTior ennuu of tile arytenoid oaitllase. It fe ©fa confferiee of hlooa*eeiMte. but not iirovlded with a 
yeei^ wit h mn co tte laen i brana a r^^fonna tire eo^called doctor known to funiieh any oeoretloiiteaddled upon the 

flitSiSriS pert of the trachea. Ita fsnotlone, if ft 

flat miieole on eittier cUe of the laryiiie p a e eiri g from the have any. are unknown * it *^kmei q© n«rt in rfetifralt**" 

thoi^ aaaoctated with Ihe wtodpipe,^ la apnarentiy a 
!?*^*??* ^*** reinalniof eome ttodeierml^ flnie- 

tenOT eortM ^ the uytetnrid oaitUace. It to diftoi- tfoiMhomologaeoftheloweetvertdtuatea Itlafheeeatof 
eandAato. J'*®.*®*® “ btferiorwlmiorportioikidjyen^dpi^rt the dfaeaae known aabrmidlMWito or |jro<ltor,lMOomllHfe^^ 
mn?ii 7”!??, f nf ‘h^enormootiyenlaiwed.-.niywl^^ 

gujcle^innem^by the taferto IL s. 1. The thyroid csrtlla^.— 2. The 

ttlyWHWytwioto (tM-Te^^l'dfm,), gW-8. A thyroid rein, or 

sralaathM. See MaoMoiMp-JtorS, and out under itamen. n. [NL.: see thyro-arytcsOMl.] The thyro-say- ^ 

warty ezereseenee, a glandular substance, the ^fun® •• andfwM^ 

sweetbread! so eaUed beeause likened to a tlwro-?^Ottlc (thi-rd.ep.i.glot'ik), a. [< 

bunch of thyme, < dtoiov, 0i>fUKi thyme; see thyro(il^ ej^lottia Pertaining to the v ca a i.* 

Ithi-roi’-de^'t^mi), «. 

.. A .. .u ^ MM riid 4“ Gr. eKroft^y a cutting out.} Excision ht 

a part or the whole of the thyroid gland or of 
At-. At. — cartilage. 

Pertainii^ to the thyroid cartilage and the epl- "Sr. -ro*utt^< rffipetp, ro^iv/eut.] ^ In ilri- 
masde, a dciliute toa* tdon of the thyroid cartilage. 

“ s), ». [ssP, ttyrac, <L. Ihyraito, < 

stalk, stem: see lAyrena.] 1. Same 
as fhyrsits, 1. 


thyroid membrane, to he tneerted 

trimeMU m\jr A f«rtor iartooe of the uytenoid canuace. it u aifiu- 


> a« 


[< thyroid 4- -«l,] 
[< thyroid 4- <- 


in the adult, one of the so-calM dnc^as k SS!SS? *J&h^* °yiS!i ^ 

Sw^ bdSfS5^i« bSSuS tti tett« * • pert or the Whole o 

“.T ?® fil»to-Wi«latti4«n {thi-r6^p'i^lo-tid'f»i>), the S^id ewtiW 

to d titiogwiin it troni tb« pubcnit or atoiiiMb* 
vwwkdnimL 

2. lu pafhol., same as aerothymkm, 
thjnW o* [< thyme 4> *«1.1 1. J 

ing with thyme ; fragrant with thyme. 


. Abound- 


Lore paced the ChyiiWPl^ of Paradtoe. 

rwMiuoM, Love and Itoath 


. . Ingou 

torynyto some flbeta extending to the aiyteno-cplgloltld- 
ean fold othen to the margin of the eiriiglottla. It to In- 
nervated by the Inferior laiyiigetl. Atoo called dipmaur 
rptfMthUM. 

Idem (thi-ro-ep^i-glo-tld'fus), 
>igU>itidet (4), JNL.: see tkyro- 
. The thyro-epiglottidean mus- 

r sgg jra ttoffl!&sr?s-ss3jsr.i .■. 

tnssfe 

the nMd^ nmally mnch laigor, folly winged, and very ^^^*9 • bone de- 

veloped in the third postoral visoeral arch of 
the embryo of higher vertebrates, coirespond- 



folly winged, , 

active. The toet abdominal Joint to fumtohed with Chit* 
Icon piulectiona as In aome CtoyiCd^ HorethanSO 

r iaa arc known. 

In loftih., a family of scombroid dsbes; the 
tunnies. See TkynnugM 2. 

Tk]llll1IS(thin'us), a. (Nld., < L. fAyasus, fAaa- 
iiifs, < Gr. dCwnof, a tunny : so called from its 
^ck, glancing motions, < dmiv, d(«rv, dart 


ing to the first branchial arch of fishes and am- 
phibians. (a) In man and otbor nummala. the greater 
cernn of the nyold bone. See Srat cot under alwfii. (S) 
In a bird, aometimeiL one of the long home of the hyoid 
ip behind the aknll, and in eome wm- 
‘ the akuU to the eye or 


bone, which eurl up I 
peckers even up over the 


n up over the l<w of _ 

Cong: I3f/(mii?y0 1. SSS!JL3S» (titoi'floa^ir). «. A pU»t o< 

ganus of hymenopterous insects, typical of the and Ttpitrranrhtola tngfithnT am hallr nallttd tiin fftgreftpiito. . jhs acanthaceous i^|cnus Jhifrwroartas. 


Wnd I am now wUh haat ; 

O Baoehnat ooole thy raieat 
Or frantlck 1 Shall eale 
Thy thgrw, and bite the bayaa. 

Heivid^ To Uve Merrily, andgo Trust to Qo^ 

2, In hot, a contracted or ovate panicle, being 
a mixed or compound form of ixmoreaeenee m 
which the primary ramification is centripetal 
and the secondary or ultimate is centrifugal 
The Infloreeceno e of me boneriMelnat and that of juae 
are typical cxamplea. Atoo iJ^raiu and 4SfiiioMrpa Saa 
out under Aftasulm 

3. A small earthenware vessel, of a foorm re- 
sembling that of a pine-cone, especially such 
a vesael of ancient make. 

From their reaemldanee to pine oonea they have been 
eaUed tAprmr, and are auppoeed to have been uaed foi 
bedding mereiijy. 

it jr. smith, S. X. Handbook, Perefan Art, p. If 


hm^Tkynnidm, The speeieB are Australian. 


and epibranchiato together are badly called the ISpraJtoshL 

and In still mote popular language the ** greater eovn^ vlijnL U« Plural of thyrsw, 
hoRU* ^ ihf hyoid booe. th y n dl Orm (th^r'si-Wrm), a. 


[< L. thyrom, a 


MrMMM, 1775.— 2». In iehth., a genua of scorn- ^ -i" t a-* - vm’ 

braid Mms, m nuned br Curler In 1817 j the t^rofcf oM (g g-^M oid)ji. “d ^ tb^, +/o^, form J In hot., teMmUln, 

tanniM. BeJngpwoeeTOfedinentomologyjtho barin g die fonn of > th}^. 

neim «m ebMig^r Carter In 183B todrtf- ^ ihf toM t.SS^lSSSSP' SawtW (aer'raid), 

Indroilfi N. PIL. (Oken, 1815).] 

TSo typieal genus of ^yoam.— 2. A gt 


of eruslaeeana. 


tlmiito (thl-onM^^ mL., <Tl^c h^dm^ 

4*4(111,] Afiunilyof pedatehoiothuriansytyp- — TbyrotopoUi 
ified by the genus TAyoae. having suckers ffgy 


of or pertaining 

‘ o. ['< Gr. fiipoof, a stalk 
^ In ho/., having somewhat 

as uiStaTSWii at tba thmU H^'HliS of » tbrae. ^ . . 

eatreml^ ofthe great oomu of me hyoid bone. Also thyziOldHl (tbSr soi-dal), a. [< fAyrSm4* -al. 
eaUed Jetovwl lAiewApofd HpimmU, to dtotlnettou from the Same as thyrsoid, 

ttamwi (ttir'rae), ».; »1. th^ (^). [< I- 
a muicle wyt ^ ndto g fron the ^yreiis,^Gr»ftpoj^, a 8talkor8tem,iheIMouy'B 



aide of the thyicfil eartflage 
to the great eomn of the hyoid hone ; innervated from 
the hymloaaaL See cot under «mactoL*~T|unraliyeki 
apaaSL the depreeeed qieoe between the myioldoartl* 
Inn and the hyoid bone In front 
U a. A small muscle of man and some other 
animals, apparently a couthmation of the ster- 
nothjrroid, arising from the thmid cartilage 
of the lar^x andlnserted into the hyoid bone. 
Its action approximates the parts between 
which it extends. See cut under mmodfeh 
•ea» under coaftric/^. ' " tiotold (thProld). a. and a. [A^ and prop.. 
“ ' ft. [NL., < Or. 0vf»6cj a < Gr. shield-sU^ (Aor- 

^ ^ "V <?W^|awf<%bth0th^dcart^^ 

large ohlong Aield (< Oifpa, doer), 4* rider, form 


•eattered over tiie surface ot the body. They 
s«e aemethnes ealled aco-cocN. 
ttmulA (thl'if-oid), a. and a. Same as thyroid. 

tl yiya i iimmM u, ; 

PL %fumafpngri (4t). [NL., sa e^irso<ia) 4* 
^ ootistrietor pharyoyiB in- 
;wmhsea,un‘ 


Ifpkhi^yidm. f. oUoti to ths Abbot's 
— ‘ " oy gai^.biown tooth with 

— ■ - hind wings. Its h^ fssds 

JPoa lha iutoarisa sad has twi msritsd prictslM 
™*»*l^^***^!* 

wttli a lillow annslua and ths ssatw Is 
lab gM b^ssn the ptolega 8ss out 

iks), a. [NL. 
(dipid-), dim* of 
4* 'jhM| a wing.] A genus of 

*7rarssws,?ss» 

toiwIaaitoS} thstostos'" “ 


iac wand.] I. One of 
the most common at- 
tributes or emblems of 
Diom*su8 (Bacchus) 
and his thiasus and vo 
tanes. it wsssstaif tipped 
with «i onuunentlJkespme* 
cone and sometimes wrapped 
round with Ixy and vam- 
bnuicbeflk and appears In vn* 
rtoni modiflestions to Sttdaat 
representations Tho hso- 
chantmoarried thyxslln their 
hands when thm oelSbrsled 
their orgiss. Also t% m. 

2. Same as fhyrsc. 2. 



Shield-shaped. ^eoitioaUy-(o> In Thygaaooirpiui (^is^- 

amu., aostog the laigms and pHnelpel one of the several a-u6-kar'pue), n. fKL. 
OMtUtototonholsry^imdaevmriMSoetotediNUto.slKS 
noting the oblaiutor toraman sod obturator mombrane. 

g) In asSMwtliyi ®hlakhriiaped oCtoroMikin^ 




_ _ - ttd. 8ee«y*wm<dL 

I'trltrir, rither oTtwo sileriss dllmbuted to 
ofthi mytold ostUlage and tim^ body. («) 
k btoueh of ths astaraal esoctM, distributed to 
^ ftarSoiiyoidjiiri omoh^ muaoleaaiid 


( W,’ J. Hooker, 1883), so 
called from the ]^8 
which hang like tassels; 

< Gr. dliemoCf a tassel, 4* 
sepn-df, fruit.] A genus 
of cruciferous plants, of 
the tribe /eatideof. it i# 
ehtractsrtoed by a small one* 
aaaded wtoi^ efflola often 
with a penoratad maigfn, 
by aeoutobaiit ootytodona and atamena without luppe 
dagus. Than nra about Sapectoa natives of Calttoraia at 



1 hynciiK I'rom ctwt a va 
with anlwiictk: rcl««fb in th« JU 
Mam ot Fuir Art^ BoMoo. 




f «M bMnohlnt Murai 


Onv^ T1i« 
luUifld isdkM Uwmt Md «ntlr«, 


ss^ss-sar^s 


08M 

t<V.«ar«v<L <toM; •••<>««.] 





•IciA lenTM. The leoenote vhiteor 

lowed Iqr detteiied orate or rounditli pode hanging on 
forai p^oele and rMembltug Minaraa A rarl^ of 
ewrefjliit with perforated wingla ‘ 

Miffed rarle^ of T. foeintoi^ 

Thliaiiopo^ (thi8-h>nop 

tfwottwoc, h taenel, + iro'vc (ttoo-; sr lu, /wi,j a i^ngB 

genus of croslmceim*. T. M^mMlsesiMn spe- arSele of *ese with which the ancient Pewinns 
ctes which furnisheB much of the food of the covered the bead : a kind of turban. AidUncnt 

anthora deaoribe It U tnuet have been of different forma. 
The kloga of Tenia alone had a right to wear It atnlght or 
erect; lordaaQdprleataworeltdepreaaed.ortiinie<rdown 
on the fore aide. Xenophon atya the tiara wu aneom* 
paaaed with the diadem, at least in oeremontala. 

On hit head . . be ware a Tertian lteva» all set down 
with rows of so rich rubtea at they wore enough to apeek 
for him that they had to jadge of no mean peraunage. 

6<rP.<%lii«p,AroadiiicV. 

2. A cylindrical tUsdem pointed at the top, 
tipped with the mound and cross of soverokpit 
and surrounded with three crowns^ which the 
Pope wears as a srabol of his 
thKefold sovereignty. Till late in 
the middle agea ffom was a aynonym of 
mUrOf a bishop a miter, and at oeremonlea 
of a purely actual character the Tom 
atfll wean the miter, not the tiara. Cafk, 
iHet 

Oregmy XI. aainmed the Ifera on the 
last day of ISfO. Tk» Ctniury, XL 6 SS. 

3. Figuratively, the papal dignity. 
— 4. A coronet or frontal ; an or- 
nament for the head: used loose- 
ly for any such ornament consid- 
ered unusually rich: as, a tiara 
6. In her., a bearing represent- 
ing a tall cap-like or pointed dome surrounded 
by three crowns, one above the other, and hav- 
ing at the point an orb and cross: it is sup- 
posed to represent the crown of the Pope, it it 
usually all of gold, and this does not need to ba expreaaed 
in the blaaon. Also called Pope*# ermett, tnpts enmn. 

6. Ineonrh.: (a) A miter-shell, (h) [Mp.l 
genus of miter-shells. 

[< <wira + -ed®.} Adorned 


mat blue rorqual, Bai^nofttera otMaldu 
ttywulonttr (this-a-nop't^r), n. [< Tkffsanop^ 
fcm.] A thysanopterous insect. 
Xtaraanoptera (tms-a-nop't^-rtt), a. pi, [NI 4 . 
(Haliday, 1H36), < Or. a iassel, 4* irrepdu, 
a wing.j In l^ueris system, the seventh or- 
der of insects, including only the family TkHp^ 
idst (or Thnpstdm), by the older authors (be- 
fore Hallday) considered as belonging to the 
Bemiptera, The head ends in a sheet flaahy beak, but 
the maxillw bear two- or three-loiated palpi, and labial 
pal^arcpreasnt. The wings aralcog, narrow, often vefn- 
bas, and fttrnlshsd with a long triogs. In tbs malss of 
some species the wings are wanting. The egga are oylln- 
drio, round at one end and knobbed at the other. The 
larva and pupa are both aotiva The feet end In bulbous 
diedtothe 


croup by Burmeister. Two speclea have been found to 
be eamtvoroua, but the majority are plant-feeders. The 
priaolpai genera are Bidmcikrt^ L m oU n rift, and Thrtpt. 
Bee cat under Tkrtpt, 

thmaoiftentll (this^nop'te-mn), a, and n. 
[v tkpgatwpler + -an. j L a- Thysanopterous. 

XI. u- A thysanopter. 

tiqfBim^rtanma (this-fs-nop'te-ms), a. Of or 
periaijiing to the Tkysanoptera, 
nqmaolllS (this-a-no'tus), n, [NL. (K. Brown, 
1810), so called from the fringed flower-seg- 
ments; < Gr, 0i)oaroc. a tassel, fringe, + oli (^-), 
ear.l A genus of liliaceous plants, of the tn oe 
.depSedebx and subtribe dNtAonoei« itlseharac 
Utisad by paaieled or fasdoled Bowers with their three in- 
asr segments fringed, by amoolhfllamenta, and byathree 
eetled ovary with two snr - 



Ifcad of Leo 
Ml .weariaetlM 
Tiara 


of brilUants.- 


Stapeedea are aUAustralSm?”ottlr.d^saMA#r«a occurs (Menke, 1830)«1 A 
alaointhePhUippioesandinaoothemC^na. Theygrow f 4 of.ojMl n 

tram athIok,haruenedborlB(mtalrhiaome. in eome species 


ovnlee in each cell The 


amw • uuiw, oam viivu uwrnauuHU riuauiuv, CH _ ,, ' * 

short and mostly repta^ Iw a cluster of fibers or tubers, w^tn atiara. Imp, IHct, 
Tteprodacegiase-UkeradraleeveeandalesfleMscape, Tlarslla (U-s-rel X), f». [NL. (Lmiusus, 17A3), 
or in one q»e^ T. dAAoComiM, almort twining so called in allusion to some lesemblance of the 

basilar or nearly so. The 6 epeciea are iiativea of North 


speclea ar 

America, eioept one In the Himalaya llonntaina They 
are slenaer erect herbs from a perwmial root, bearing a 
terminal raceme of white l^en and numerous long-poU- 

sundlvldwss 


of hexapod insects, including primitive wing- 
lees ametabolous fonns with simple eyes, living 
usually in damp places and under stones, and 

8. An order of (wnen the (tlb), e. [Particular uaes of Tib, dim. of 

^ m conmdered of o^al r;mk, ae by Lnb- Xibbu, Tibbie, a corruption of the name leabrl. 
boek), melndiim only the families Japfgtd*, cf. JtlP, Jaekl, Tim, ote., slmUarly need.] 1. 
Cueipo^dM, Mil ZepmMiHi/B, and eorrespond* common woman j a paramour. 


a pipe, flute (prig, of bong),] 

1. In aaat, and sodl., the Inner 
and uBuallv the larger of the two 
bones of toe onis, or lower leg, 
extending from the knee to ^e 
ankle; the shin-bone of man. 

This is of prismatic ssctlon, with a grsat- 
lysn^dM bead which anicttlstci Ufith 
the fsmur to the skclusion of the fibuta, 
and a proccoc at the foot which forms 

• the Inner maUsoltts ol the ankle. Ths 
tibia forms the ankle-joint in an ssam- 
msle whiidi hare one, with or without 
the fibula, by attloulation with the as* 
trsgalua In many oaaes it appears to 
be the only bone of the lower leg, the 
fibula being ihorteoed end partly aoort* 
ed, or even completely aniyioaed with 
the tibia. Ifuohoftuetlblalasnbcu- 
tanaoua in man. and the character ol tbe 
broad face and aharp edge of Ita pris- 
matic aectlon has an ethnologtcal sig- 
niftoaooe. Bee p lel p enemto , and onta 
under ema dMaOrwUt MMdAL Jlbala, 
OrwffAraMSdaTjKiiitoi^ pmoma- 
ma torma and absMon, with aevsral 
othera cited under thelastmamed word 

2. In omliA., the tiblotursus. In 
some birds, as the loon, the tibia 
develops an immense apophysis 
which projects far above the 
knee-joint. Bee also outs nnder 
Dromasua and fihtotorsiig.-— 3. 

That segment of the hind iSmb 
which extends from the knee to 
the ankle; tbe part of the leg oor- 
responding to the extent of the iS?” 
tibia; the crus; the drumstick 
of a fowl: used especially in 
ornithology.— 4. In on tom., the 

fourth and penultimate joint of ^un!S 

the leg, between the femur and * ^^'***^* 

ihetamis. It is often enlarged, Bs in 
■sltatorlsl forms, especially in oonnectiun with such in- 
crassate femora at tho«u of gbmshoppera etc. Bee outs 
nnder eovtiaittMa and oesis 

5. An ancient variety of flageolet, or direct 
flute, single or double. &oo fluted, 1 (a). 

The same variety of striim may be observed on their 
harps, and of atopa ou their TfbUi, 

Hematks on Italy (Works, ed. Bohn, I. 4fi0)k 

--PrwmtiwtlWaiLBeeperw^^ x— Bsnmtettb- 


L«fk Ttbia or • 
Looa {(frtibtmftr Sw 
KiwNit hag 


awv^ — Ipliiss Of the ttbii^ bmJSS? 


(tib'i-al), a, 
' hum, 


Ubiatis, < 
tibia,') X, a. 


and n, [m F. Ubial, < L. 
the shin-bone, a 
Of or pertaining to'tS 


ing to the suborder Ofnara. 
tlq^Bll 1 inui(this- 8 -nfl'r§D),ii.andH. [< TApso- 
fntra > 4 ' -oa.j L <t. Thysanurous. 

H, w. A member of the Thpaanwra, 
tlll 91 B]|liria]| (this-B-nfl'ri-§n), a* Same as tkyth 
anur<m, J. H, Comatoek, 
ttpmnvxitcm (thuHy-nfl'ri-fflrm), a, [< NL. 
In^pmnura, q. v., + L, forma, form.] Besem- 
bli^ a thysanuran ; thysanurous. o, B, Scud- 
der, 

UipMUIlircmB (tbis-a-nu^rus), a, [< Gr. dt«avoc, 
tassel, + tall.] Having tong cau- 


Thou art the dasnoed doorkeeper to every 
Coistrel that comes eiKinlriiig torhi^Tib 

Shern,, Teriolss, iv. 6 17fi. 
2. Tfio ace of trumps in the game of gleek. 
Bee Tomi, 3. 

tib-cat (tib'kat), n. [< Tib, female name, cor- 
responding to Tom in Urm-cai,) A she-cat : cor- 
relative with tom-raf. MalHwefl, [Obsolete or 
nrov. Eng.] 

AlMniUui (ti-bd'ri-an), a, [< L. Tibfrianwi, of 
Tiberias, < Tiberuu, Tiberius, a Bomanpno- 
nomen, prob. connected with Tiberm, the river 


dal filaments which serve ub a spring; spring- Tiber.] Of or pertaining to Tiberius, Roman 
tailed; belonging to tbe Th$9a»ura, in either emperor a. d. 14 to 87. 


Umalf (THl-seir), jrtTon. [< tkp + See 
s^J A pronoun used refl^vely for empha- 
gis after, or in place of, fAoti; as, ikou 
sbatt go (that is, thou shalt go and no oth^). 

9%ok Slone art nnhappy, none so had as CAmcIA 

Burton, AmL oCbML, p. BIS. 
niad to find so fair, 

Boor child, that wait«ft for thy love ! 

Tennaam, In Memcrtea, vf. 

(fd)t , [Native name.] In Polynesia^ the 


tnMdrtt(tib'brt or tl'b0rt),ii. [AlBotyhcrL* prop, 
a man’s name, thesameas TyoaIf,< OF* Tktbawi, 
TMbaut, a form of Theobald, G. JMotbolt, etc.} 
An old name for a cat. (kmipare fib-oaf. *<8bak* 
spssre regards TyboU m the asssa fas Vlbtrti, bcnct some 
Of the Inculthig jokes of Mereuti^ who eaUs Tifbod 'rat- 
eatebsr ' and 'king of ctU.*** (Jraras.) 

'Mbiigst thesa TibrrU, who do you think thsra was? 

B, bfonton, H^pigraoia, cxaslff* 
dlMt, thlbet (tS-betOf B* r^ort for Ttbcf oiofA.] 
le Same as Tfbcf riofA*— 8. A woolen stuff usu- 
ally printed in colors. 


tauL Be and a* [Alio Thibetan; 


plant ihrdphuf terminalie, name as fe; in New 

n. «. 1. A MtiV* of TnMt.—a Tk« i»l>< 

^ ^ mw «wa. rmt »» otued ttm 

iw ik- 1 ^ 48 . ki. ^ • 3SS 1# A heaiy mAterial ini^ 

wli^orte|wt rfgort» h&--8.A4«|tot* 
SiSigLi^oooS^ •trt|*w;w^ 

fPSir A9.i^Aii*^sywM*MUl8»lW. AlPfSlt 


shin-bone, or inner bone of the lower leg or 
crus: as, the Ubial crest; Hbial muscles; Mhiai 
arteries. — 2. Of or pertainiDg to the crus, or 
lower leg (see Ubia, 3): as, tibial feathers; tib- 
ial soutoila.— 3. Of or pertaining to the fourth 
segment of the leg of an insect; as, fibial hahm. 
—4. Of or pertaining to the pipe or flute called 
fibia.— Aaligiqg ttbUI n«m* a brsneh of tha psro- 
nasl acrv^yliig in frootd ths Intaroa s ao nt msmbiaaa 
ItsappUssOistibisllsaaticna ths sstsnsor tongus digb 
toiwo.sstsiisor longus p<filtcla txiiiisor biarisdiiltoraiii, 
airi wfto swiaoryfihsrs th^Us-JoIntaiidtlissl^imths 
dorsal surfaos of conttguous ridai at ths first and asooad 

musolsB of tbs sail. Altsr suMBiytogthasMuralsft^ tS 
bssk of ths Isg, aasspt tha pomSma, Hittvidssat ths to* 
iisr sids of tha anUa Into tha latnual sad attomil m- 

TlbMiiurisKlia^biiBa^ rasuKtog ths 
tton of thap^ltosl srtoiy. amsmally ths iwe mafa 
Cnmka (a)Tuaa i i< # r f sr ffstandsifoimtitoaiitafior ■tomes 


foot Hmpifiliithanittsalsscf thaatttariorMrtof thi 
lea and gHrsa off tha antsnac and eostiriof tftisl vasii^ 
fsiriartsrisaindthaiastlacilmartarii^ (toniapsiftNw 

ooattnnaidowfi hatwata thisfipsrtirialatidd 

of bask of ttm kg^ng eff i 

and intomsl loallaolif ^artiMhta sa 
p si mi Ba l sHartaa and bmrpttitg » 
mismal sud at 
BaasrMttMm « 





dsgliNw aadSiihMmsm* 
bri^ olhM aonpai ti 

Tn. •• !• A itfMtore eoimMtad 'Mitb Sm 
tlw MMaS of t£i> hr* wSmTmbw 






wllli iilM 

wliM, wtikh ti bf iOtsi« itmoMdio b« tlie tiM- 
whUa othAM eontldAr ibAt tha Mtvag»lii«, 
baaidAi repmantlttg tlia tlbisle, ineludas alao 
iliA bone aalied inlmmedhtnk Bee cuts under 
ick^OiavriOf Fk^otaiiru$, and tarmig, 

mUm (tib^U^Uf ), pi. tiHal09 (-»a). [NL. 
(iO.iHaMNitit): seelMu.] One of several mus* 
elea of the erost or lower leg, and foot, in rela- 
tion with the tibla.^-TUdaUf t fuiform 

aiiiiole idiltif chiefly from the external iwleee of the 
iheft of th^bitt and Inserted meetly into the Intemal 
eaaelfDnn. AUo etihwd amtrtor UMalmmeU Mod hippi- 
eni 0eeeotoiidermii«lci.--TUiliatopoiClou,am 
arldag ehteiir from the poeterfor eonaoe of the tibia and 
the^ner sitrllMe of the flbtda, and kiaerted ehleily into 
the internal eonelforai and soaphoid. Also ealled neotf- 
ew and jwifsner tMef mussle. flee out nnder mtueUh-- 
TIMaUfl Monadiia an oeoMtonal mnsole of n^ 
mm the haS^ftSe tibia to the llfament of the ankle- 
Joint. 

tIbiOMI (ti-bl'sen), n. [L., < tibia, a flute, -f 
oanere, sing: see Ubia and chant] In anc, 
made, a flute-plaver. 

tibleiliata (ti-bisn-nfit), v, pret. and pp. ti- 
bMnaUd, ppr. HbidnaUnt;. [< LL. Ubicinatus, 
up. of Ubic^re, play on the flute, < L. ubicen 
(nbMn»), a flute-player: see tibicen.) To play 
on a flute, [Hare.j 

ttbtoflMldfclifl (tib'i-d-fas-i-ft'lis), n.j pi. tibia- 
foiciales (4dx). [KL., < Ubia 4* faaoia, fascia.] 
A small occasional muscle of man, upon the 
lower part of the tibia, 

ttttoflniioral (tib^i-d-fem^ral), a. [< Ubia + 
/bsiar (fitnar-) + -of.] Common to the tibia and 
the femur; femorotibial.-~.TltiliilbBioral index. 

the ratio of the length of the Ubia to that of the leomr. 

tlMoillmlflr (tib'i-6-flb^^.Ii|r}, a. [< Uhta + 
4* -or.] Of or pertaining to the tibia 
and the fibula: as, the articulations. 

Also UbtoperoneaL 

tiblmagtotaml (tlb^i-d-met-^-thr'sia), a. [< 
fthki Hh mtatarenit + -of.] In amith.f of or per- 
taining to the tibia and the metatarsuB: as, the 
ankle-joint of a bird is apparently Uhiometaiar- 
cai, but in reality mediotarsal. 

tibloperoiiaal (tib^i-d-ner-^nd^l), a. [< tibia 
^peranenm + -a(.] »amo as UbioJUmlar. 

tlb&toriial (tib'i-6-tlir'sf|l), a. (< Ubta 4- tar- 
mts 4- -a/.] 1. In eobl. and anat, of or pertain- 
ing to the tibia and the tarsus: as, tiowtaraai 
li|^mentA.~8. In entom., pertaining or com- 
mon to the tibia and the tarsus of on insect^s 
leg: as, a Ubiotaraal brush of hairs. 

Also tarcoUbtal. 

ttblOlaml.irtlonlatlOIL the enkle-jolnt of any mem' 
mal : opp oeed to mtdwt nmu or UinmUmt anieHka¥m,— 
flUtotiiial l1gSHl«rts.Ufamento ntnoing from the tibfs 
to the siltiamiie : an anterior and a puateiior ere diattn- 

tfiMSStimfl (tib'i-d-tkr'sus), n.; pi. tibiotofia 
(Hd). [KL., < 4* tarsus.] In omifh., the 

tibia^ which in a bird 
consists of a tibia prop- 
er with an epiphysis at 
its distal end, constitut- 

tion^ol tfe tarsm^in 
adult life forming the 
so-called condyles of 
the tibia. 


planta, ci the older M^aatamacmt belu^j^ 
^g«n6ii,of whidi iHldoiudlfia is the type. 

tl^Jtik), «. [Formerly Uek (see tick®) ; < F. ric 
(Of. also ridg, tioquet), a twitching, a disease 
of horses; esp. in the phrase Ue douloureux, 

* painful twitcniim,’ facial neuralgia; cf. tve, a 
neiotts habit, m 1^ Ueekio, a ridiculous habit, 
whim, caprice; origin uncertain.] A habitual 
spasmodic oontraoBon of certain muscles, es- 
pecially of the face; twitching; vellication: 
especially applied to tlc-douloureux, or facial 
neuralgia. See Ua-douUmreua. 

tle^i tlo-blrd (tik, tik'^rd), n. [Appar. imita- 
tive. Of. Toecuc, tack, tok,] An African beef- 
eater or ox-pecker; an ox-biid. Sec cuts under 
Buphaga and Textor. 

ticu (tfk'f^ or U'kal). n. [Also fcecol, teeul ; < 
British Burmese UkM, a word of obscure origin, 
the true Burmese woid being hifatt and the Sia- 
mese word bat] A weight now usedin Burma 
and Siaim and formerly in many other places 
in the Inmes, equal to about 230 grains troy; 
also, a current silver coin of Siam, worth 2#. Id. 
(about 50 United States cents), 
tld-daolomiiz (tik'dO-15.rV)t [P-t s®. 
a twitching; douiawreux, painful: see f<o^ and 
daloraue.] A severe form of facial neuralgia; 
prosopal^. ItU charscterliadbyaMiddMistitsekof 
yery acots pain, attandad with oonvulafya tarttohJiiga af 
the mnaolaa of tha faea and continuing from a f aw mlaotaa 
to aararal houra. Often call^ rimply Uc. 

tloet (fhi)t V- t [< H£. ftseiL tysen, < OF. Ucor, 
entice: sec enUoe, of which E. tiee is in part an 
aphetio form.] To entice; seduce. 

Fro thana-ferth aha tyaed ener Merlin to oome make 
with hir. Jftrbn (fi. S. X 8.X UL 41S. 

What atrong enobantnianta ite$ my yielding aonl ! 

Jfofimry, Tamburiaina, L, L 11. 

tioementt (tis'mgnt), «. [< Uce 4* -mesf ; or by 
apheresis from es/icesicnf.] Allurement; en- 
tioement ; seduction. Imp. Did. 

TidllKime CMe. See caee^. 

TiehodroilllA (ti-kod'rp-mk), n. [NL. (lUiger, 
1811), < (hr. mjfof, a wall, + -^popoc, < ^(tapeir, 
run.] That genus which contains the wall- 


Adid me woovl^wonn piek% 

And dm dasOi-wataii Mote 

^ Bnumtng. MaamiHMu. 

to mdiilga In |day tul Uwa-pata, or tbs 

fltand not MoMiig emd tatting at tha branchaa, . . . bat 
•trikaattharoot. iwlAiiar, flarmon bat £dw. Vt. Ittd. 
Unto bar rapaira, 

Where bar floeita are foedlng 
Bit and Mair arnd Coy, 

TUI aat be the annne. 

Pnglnmd^BUdieimiVSli). (Form.) 

n. trana. 1. To touch lightly, as in the game 
of tag or tig; tag. [Obsolete or dialectal.]-* 
2. To place a dot on, over, or against; mark 
with or as with a tick or dot; as, to Uck one’s f*s 
in writing; to set a dot against, as in checking 
off the items in a list or catalogue; check 1^ 
writing down a small mark : generally with of. 

When 1 hid got lU rey rMRwaitbUttlaa down upon nnr 
Uat, 1 compared each with the UU and Mdhorf It ^ 




3. To note or mark by or as by the regular 
clicking of a watch or clock. 

I do not snppoee that tha ancient clocka tUM m ns- 
tlcad the aeconda. 

TtUtt hoto on flhakapear’a Winter*! Tale ( AsC hsm.) 
tiekWtik), a. [Also dial. Ug ; <ME. tok»KD. 
tkky V. Uk = L(ji. tikk, a touch, pat, tick(cf« It. 
teccaf a small spot, < Tout.); mm the verb.] 

1. A slight touch or tap; a pat. [Obsolete or 
dialectal.] 

Flay ont your play InatUy ; for indeed Msta and daUfsaeas 
are nothing in earneat 

Bfr P. 8Cd*iey (Arber’a £ng Oaniar, 1. S0I% 
Lord, If tha peaylih Infant llghta, and fllaa 
With nnparM weapons at hla moChar’a eyes, 

Har frowna (half-mixed with amUea) may chance to rimw 
An angry loye^Ut on hla ann or ao. 

Quofiea Emhiama, m. yi 4X. 

2. A slight sharp sound, as that made by a light 
tap upon some hard object ; also, a recurnng 
click or beat, as of a watch or clock. — 3t- ^Rte 
game known in the United IQngdom as 
and in the United States as tag. See fop®. 

At Hood-wfnka, Barlay-braaka. at Tick, or Priaon-baaa 
Dragtm. FolyolMon, m. M. 

4. A dot or slight mark: as, the tick over the 
letter i ; the tkk need in checking off the iteme 
in a list or catalogne. — 0. A small spot or coloiv 
mark on the coat of an animal.— 6. A speck; m 
particle; a very small quantity. [Col^.] 

Faith win oo&fldently . • • aasuretbeo . . . tbattha least 
Hek bafallatheo not without the oyamiling ^a and hanA 
not only of a wise God, but of m tender Father. 

jRra. S. Ward, flcruoiia, p. M. 
Memwlietlak. Saemapiwria. 

tiSMtik). n. [< ME. Ukc, tpke, teke, < AS. 
or *Uoa (found once as fkao, appar. an error for 
^ikocu i. e. *Hoay or for *Heca) ss MD. Uke, teedta, 
D. teektaz MLG. liG. fcAcs MHG. ecche, G.Mckc 
(cf. F. tique sb It. xcoca, < Tent.), a tick. Cf. 
Armenian M?, tick.] 1. One of many different 
kinds of mites or acarines which are extemal 
parasites of various animals, including meiL 
(«) A mite of the family fnoduUty ana eapedally ^ Che 
' d-tf», adog-Uck, acattik4lok. 


An mm tamd Ikhhv or 
aarlaa^lafsal banaa fuaat 
wflii the lower and of tha 
tibia, makliui thia lag-booa 
raaily a MMadamw; and 
shaflaHy, a lower bona or 
aaSol tarnalb^ foaaa with 
the upper end ^ tha mata- 
Misea bona a 

tweMSflstarisC^ 
(taaSsy M. Alllydap ISO. 


1 UtMOwiiiM ciT a Bird (coiniiKM 
IbwlL thtMTleg th« fiNiHAtlon «f 
tM Skoi) auilUolt br tiM M- 
inMilaliMK a boiw of ita« tanwii 

•KWitMil laiwal rww • A fiftn 
Clbta, Som vl««t c.«iw Man 
Zt ' 1 ' UWa. cttwiiat lalwal f). 

Arm the name in «iKiofiantibta,«(>wariMr. 
Ouitiia.1 A genus of 

polDpetdosis iSatita, type of the tribe Mauchi- 
bfgmlibkmh^MckikttHnacrm. it la dumtaUaad 
tntowsmollhahlfaatoiwoliaflyaalyx; flyaohoyalapai- 
gtessa^usi^^rataaa; taBataroana,oi|ttalariiay 
^Affbl wfttitnfir sqaal arobata anlhai* opa^ by 



— , uaaally^baar iaifa, ooria- 
loMVsa-narradlaayMkiadm- 
flewuro Iwmt In muahdiianohad, 


Wall<roepor(7'(<4Mf>vMM mmr^rm), 

creepers, T. murarux and others, and gives name 
to the lidtodrominw. See UDaUrcreeper. 
Mdhodrome (tl'kMrom), n. A biro of the ge- 
nus Ttekodroma. ’ 

inehodxaminm (ti'kfi-dr^mrnd), n . p(. [NL., < 
Tickodroma 4* -iiur.J A subfamily <ff Certhi- 
idWf or creepers, represented by the genus 2V 
ehaaroma; the wall-creepers. 

“'k^riu), a. and n. [< Gr, mw, 

“ a. Ha ■ 


wall, 4* Me noae.] 1. a. Havit^ an os- 
sified nasbi s4*|Hum: specifying a rhinoceros. 
See II. Ouxm, Palwotitoiogy, p. 308. 

XL a* A fo^ riiinoceros uthimoceroi Ueka- 
rMaas), so called from the median vertical bony 
eeptum or wall which supports the nose. Oiren. 
ttfi&l (tik), r. [Also ^al Ug; < ME. ^Ucken, 
Ukken m D. Ukm m LQ. mken, > Q. Ucken. 
touch lightly, pat; prob. a secondary form of 
MD. fuo&a, tacken, etc., touch (whence ult. £. 
losch; see kmdi), or else ult. a secondary form 
of Me, or of the form represented ^ Oofh. 
Idlitu, touch : see tohe, and et fop*. The wonl 
has a diminutive affect, end with ref. to sound is 
regarded at Imitative (cf. ffoh-faolrl, mk-Ufck). 
Hence Uekl, a. CJf. ffdWf.] L (afrawi*. 1. To 
touch or tap eomething lightly, or with a small 
aharp sound ; tap tdlghtly, as a bird when pick- 
ing up its food ; peck.-^. To emit a slight re- 
curritig cQ!^, like that of a watch or clock, 

Ou OM wall NMa olook wtf^i a ^^ 1^ 

dangHsgl^iaur. AJudd,Wugm<fi^ 


nil! laod/tti % WO^-twA , » «nivwiu» , • 
we niwiy ipeclea found in the woods snd llelda etpabli 
of Indepimaent existence but lisble to fasten U]^ doga 
eattlcy etc., foming temporwy psnsite!. Tbay bmy wm 
head In tbe skin of the host, snd bsng thefe MoUne tka 
Mood nnttt they swell np enornMHUily,lose tbeir bold, wif 
drop off. They are annoying, but not poiaonooa or sap# 
ciwly dangmua. The catUe-tiok la Imdm tesW; Uu 
•aed-tick t» the >oang form of the sameipoclea ; tbe dog 
tiok ia 1 rieuita. See Inodn, and cut under AdarddS. A 
A mite of the spurious fsmtly LmUdm; a baryest-tkk 
•mite, or -bug. ^ Aarwat>iew (with cutX 
Hence— 2. With a qualimng term, a membei 
of the dipterous family tttppabaceidw. Ittoee o 
the genus OmUkomum are SOwhialf ; the t k a tpU Ut I 
Mdnvkasm mntie (see out under s A ei pri flt); the ham 
Mt is thppdbma egeOui, The teUieftt belong to the it 
faUed diptwotts family SpdxHbiiiM. 

3. The tick-beaii..~Tenlaa tiflik. 8oo jFVwefon an 

w. [Eariy mod. E. also teke, Uke 

< ME. teke o MD. M<we, D. tijk as OHG. nerto 
MHG. O. jnache as Ir. fiaeft, a case, tick, as Oil 
Ura, a case, pod, as OF. tom, taue ( > ME. tege. f 
dial. He, tve: see Utk), a case, oox, coffer, iicli 
P, taic, pillow-case, < L. theia, ML. also tecc 
techa, (ir. %9, a case, box, cbest, cover, sheatl 

< TiBivtu (^ 6e), put, place, a: E. fm : see do^, an 
cf. theca, the L. word in technical use.] 1 . Th 
cover or case of a bed, which contains the fei 
there, hair, oom-shucks, moss, or othqjr mate 
rials conferring softness and elasticity. 

Bofshesds, Cheats, TU»t, snd sacks stiiffsd foil of nioli 
eeitb. Bakititift'* Tspspsa U. If 

2. Ticking. 

Ootlon iMf srs Bisia and twilled in Imitation of Um 
Ma t£otikMapmafBM(U^ 


A) ' 


tb* 

tidt* (tik), II. [Abbr. ot 1. CfMt} 

tmiA: M, to bay on Uek. 

I eottf«H my Me* to not good»UKl 1 nmw dMlrtto gtine 
fm* more thin I hive ibout me. 

The Hnlberry Garden (1^> (ifotei.) 

A poor Wretch that ffoee on ttoir for the piper he wrltee 
hto uuttpooni on, and the very Ale and Coffee that Inralrea 
him, aa they aay. Wyeheriey, Love in a Wood, lU. L 

9. A ncoro, aoeount, or reckoning. 

Then the Mils came down nm me. 1 tell yon there 
are aome of my oMlege heir* ainH paid now. 

TAoeHmy. PhlUp, xxavUi. 

rColloQ. in both uses.] 

tiw (tikh V, i. [< bdH) n J 1 . To buy on tick 
or erMit ; live on credit. 

Jayia The beat wJta of the town are bnt culUee them* 




Sir Sim. To whom? . . . 

Joyn. To tallora and vlntnen^ but eepeeially to french 


SkrSIm. But Dapperwlt to a onHy tonone of them; for 
he ftole. rycAekay, Love In a Wood, L 1. 

2. To fdve tick or credit ; trust one for goods 
supplied, etc. 

The money went to the lawyera ; oonnwd wont Hek. 

AfkMial, Btot John Bull, hi. 8. 

rCoUoq. in both uses,] 

tftok^ (tik), fi. [< OF. tie, a disease of horses: 
see In a horse, the malady or vice now 

called cribbing, 

tibk* (tik), n, [Said to be imitative.] The 
whinchat. [Prov. Eng.] 
tlek4MaJI (tik^bSn), w. A variety of the common 
Shuropean bean, ricta Faba, nearly the same as 
the variety known as kome-bean, 
tidc-tototer (tik^d'ter), n, a bird of the genns 
Croiopkaga; an ani. See cut under am, 
ttdlCM (hikt), p. a, [< firiri 4* -e<fA] Speckled; 
slightly mottmd. 

WImo a plain eotor to mecUed with amall white marhi, 
the dot to laid to be (ioM. 

Doga qf Qraat BrOain and Jmariea, p. 45. 

t^keil (tik'en), n, [A corruption of Ucbtng^,] 
Sme as tickings. Imp, Diet, 
tUtoor^ (tik'ir), «. [< Seki + -erl.] Something 
which ticks, or makes a slight repeated sound. 
Sjpeeiftcally— (a) A watch. [Stong ] 

**If yoo dont take fofclea and ttolm— ... If yon 
dost take pooket^hankechera and watoh< 

Dodfor, redneing hto eonvenatlou to the lei 
OMMtflty, “ aome other cove will 

Metans, Oliver Twtot, svlii. 
0) A taietiwphic inatmment, emectoHy a atook indioator 
cwhltth aee, under ftuUealor). (Collou.j 
ttdksr% (tik'dr), f». [< + ^ 

hing horse. Lawreneef Treatise on Horses (ed. 

im), p. 218 . 

HdffTnH (tik'Cr-inO, n. In cotton-mantrf,, the 
tot r<dler-card, which draws in single illa- 
ments from the feed-rollers. 
tiokat (tik'et), n, [< ME. Ueketfi OF. *estiquct, 
ettqnet^ m., citiqneUe, eitguette, f., a bill, note, 
laMl, ticket, esp. a hill stuck up on a gate or 
wall as a pnblie notice, F. dtfgaeffe, f., a label, 
ticket, etiquette, < MHO. G. ciecken^ stick: see 
Gf. etiquette,2 1. A written or printed 
card or slip of paper afllzed to something to in- 
dicate its nature, contents, or price, or to give 
other notice or information; a label. 

Ho (Bamnet Oontna) oonataatly read htolootiiroa twice a 
week tor above forty yeara, givliif noUoe of the time to 
hto aaditora in a (foM on the aehoM doom. 

Fvtttr, WortMaa, Booklnghunahlre, 1. 90S. 

2f. A bill or account stack up; a score ; hence, 
to take goods on or upon Ueketj to boy on credit. 
Now contracted to uck. See Uckt^ n. 

Coma neishboiirB, npon thto food newt let 'a chop np 
to my boat Hnef Of. bell be ftod to hear of it too. lam 
ffeaidved to baud no more aoonoec bnt to pay my old 
Jlandolpk^ Hay tor Hooaaty, it 6. 


tteporlw . 4 . tMicmlae 
head aa a ktod of wsfiasl lor ^ 

‘mtao Xaaa 

They Sind the Bawne with a List of asCh 

Helamna ai they have a Mind to Invite (to the faneral}; 
end aoiiieUffleemey have printed TUkrtM, whieh thtyleeve 
at their Honaea. 

qnoted in AaAton*a Soetol Life In Beign of Qoeen Anna 

(L 56. 

4t. A visiting-card. 

*' A tloket?'* repeated Cedlia. **])oea Lady Nyland only 
admit her eompany with Hoketol** **0 Loro t** cried Nlaa 
Larollea hraghinflmmoderately. Don't yoo know what 
I meant a Hekri to only a vlatUng-eard with a name 
upon it; hot we all call them hedeto now." 

Mim Bnniey, CeoQla, L t. 

Poor dear lire J(mee . . . ittU ealto on the ladlea of 
yonr family, and albia her hatband's hdtot upon the hall 
table. TAaoNmy, PhOlp, aiU. 

6. A list of candidates nominated or put for- 
ward by a party, faction, etc., for election : as, 
the Democratic ticket; the Firobibition fieit^ef; 
the regular and opposition tickets in the elec- 
tions of a club.— d. In certain mining districts 
of England and Wales, a tender from a smelter 
for a Tot of ore offered by a miner, in accor- 
dance with the peculiar method of sale called 
hekehng or bg t&ket. See the quotation. 




Mtwl p nW i h Mi W W* stWiii tV’W it w 

hfuhiff w 

MdetMuMir a* 1. A dei>Sa« 

for attaching a tagi esgAote,, toalviuil^ boki 
or parcel.— 2. In a rmwdf slecpteMar^ a 


cupor s 

berth, to hold the tiokets of the oconpant.— 8* 
A device for attaching a railroad-ticket to the 
hat or coat of a passenger to keep it in view* 
— 4« One who holds a tTeket, as for admMon 
to an exhibition or for other privilege. 


' Mid the 
of OUver’t 


with % notice to the effect that tendem or (toMt will be 
received, op to a oeiiain day, on which they will be 
opened and the higheet offer accepted. 

Ferny, Heto^orgy of Lead, p 4M1. 
motment tickel see eltofment aeto, under aUoUiunt, 
— Beniffttickel 8ee6efw^--0(immiitatleattfllMl 

8eec(muN«toHm4totot--Oeivontito Seeeoqpoa.— 
Oentral tlCkek i>* elecUona to repreeentatlve bodlea, a 
hit of candidatM ao oompoaad aa toMfer to the voteraof 
a large political dlvtoloti (a^ a Statel a number of eandi- 
dates for eomnum membemhtp equal to the entire repre* 
aentatlon to which aooh divltlon la entitled ; a ticket not 
arranged with a view to the representation of territorial 
subdivtoimia by a aingit repreaentatlve each. 

There to another canae that hm greatly oontribatad to 
place the control of the presldenttol eleotioni In the 
hands of those who bold or seek office 1 allude to what 
to called the gwwnti ttoM gjnitom , whieh has beooma^ 
with the exception of a single states the oniversal mode 
of appointing eleetora to ehooae the Preaident and Vioe> 
Prament. Oaikiun^ Worka !• 670* 

Mmited ttotoet^ in railroad osage, a ticket not giving the 
holder all the privOegna gimn an ordinam nokei, sa, 
for instance^ one limited to a trip commenced on a speci- 
fied day or by a paiileolar train, or excluding the right 
to break the j^may by stopping on the way and takhur a 
later train.— VHsUffC MalESt, a ticket issued by a oarrier 
of paasengera eottatof the holder to be oarrlM a given 
number of milea.— SciMMMtf tiCksi, a votlng-Ucket or 
baUot on which acme ohange has been made by erasure or 
sabeittution. — lesson tldmt, a ticket or pam entitling 
the bolder to eertain privileges for the season, or fur a 
apectlled period : aa,aaaMOfi Hsiet entitling one to travel 
at pleasure between apaeUled places on a line of raOway ; 
a season HekH to an art«gallery or plaee of amusement 
—•put ttffkat, In foHtim, a ticket or ballot made np of 
the names of candldataa from two or more tickets or par- 
tiea— itnlgbt IfdBSl, in peifftot, a ticket bearing the 
namee of the regular nomineea of a party or faction, and 
no other.— Tbs ttSMk the right or oarreot thing* ICet 
loq cralang.] 

Bheh ve» bandaome and aha 'a very Snely dressed, only 
aomehowaha'anot— ahelBnottAoltotof,>ou see. 

Tksckmig, Newoomaa, vli. 
That 'a about lAs HaM in thto oonntry. 

TVeOip*, Oriey Fam, Ixvit 

Throuili tUdosi lea fArmgpAi.— TUdwt of tavs, a 
permit usned eometiroee In Great Britain and her cbkmiet 
to a priaonar or eonviet who has served a part of hto lime 
and who may be tntrasted with hto liberty under eertain 
restrioiiona, such as reportlim to the poUoe at certain 
speciffed interval!, sleeping to the plilee given to the 
polioe M hto abode, leading an honaat Itfa, eto. 

When the oonvtota were sent out to the oMony they 
received each in turn, after a eertain period of peiwl pro* 
batton, a oondHkmat freedom : In other words, a Uekat of 
learn. J, MeCsrttp, Hist Own Times, xxxi 

TlolBgt<iMMV« iiiaa,aoonviot who has recalvad a ticket 
^ iMve.-To nm slMttf of ths (or Otto's) ttskot, in 
U. 8. poNHea, to reocive a torgw vote than the average 
vote pMled liy cme’e aaeootetee on the aame electoral ticket 
Similarly, to run behind the Uekat to to reoalvo torn than 
such an average vote. 

tibkot (tlk'et), V, t r< tkfkett n*] 1. To put o 
ticket or label on; wtingnish by afBzmg a 
ticket; label. 

ur Miv ur uri«vr« j » vm %nr mip Writing wss to him little moTs than an auxttlary to 

of paper serviim as a token or evidence of a natural history ; a way of not of ax* 

rigut or of a debt: as, a tbeater-ftokef ; a rail- 
way-rickel; alottery-ftoAvl; a pawn-ticket The 
naa of tickets to chiefly In cemtrsets of a olase such as are 
made in large numb^ with many persons, but all on 
the aame terms. There baa been much disousaion as to 
whether a ticket la a oootraot Aightly viewed, it to the 
tchaa Ota oontmet end may or may not embody In the 


UdeeSng of goods or of pMUMUflers.— 2. Ac 
selling of ore by ticket. Bee Uckei^ a., 6.^ 

(tik^et-nit), n, A benefit %t a 
theater or other place of pnblie enteftalnment 
the proceeds of which are divided among sev- 
eral beneficiaries, each of whom receives an 
amount eoual Ui value to the tickets individu- 
ally sold, less an equal share of the incidental 
einienBes. 

tioket-pGtter (tik'et-pfir^tsr), N. A licensed 
porter who wears a badge or ticket, by whieh 
he may be identified, [mat Britain.] 
tidket-pundh (tlk'et-pnncb), n, A hand-pnneb 
for stamping or canceling railroad, theater, or 
other tioketo* The moat eommon form onto a bolt 
in the ticket, the shape of the hole Indicating a number, 
letter, or tome other device. In some forms the blank 
•tamped out of the Uoket to retained in a receptacle at* 
taohed to the punch, aa alarm-bell to rang, or a ragl•to^ 
ing device to aet in motion to record the number of tioketo 
punched. 

ticket-writer (tik'et-ri'tSr), n. One who writes 
or paints show-cards for shop-windows, etc. 
tiek-kole (tik'hdl), n, A drusy cavity or empty 
space in a lode: same as vug in Oomwalf. 
Farcy, [Derbyshire, Eng.] 
ticking^ (tik'ine), n, [verbal n. of tiekl, r.l 
The act of making ti^, or slight repeated 
sounds; the sounds themselves: as, the ticking 
of the clock. 

tiddaga (tik'ing), n. [< tick» -f -^tioi.] A 
strong material of linen or cotton, basket-wo- 
ven, and usually in stripes of blue or pink with 
white* It is uMd Mocctolly for bedUeki, whmoa the 
nune, and situ for awninga and almflar ]mrpoa«a. and In 
recent timea aa a foundation for embroMery. the stripea 
fnolUtotiiig the working of certain dealgns. Also Haken. 

Maggie had on a alniple brown oalloo draaa and an apron 
of bine Uaking. Q. W. CabU, Storioa of Loutotona, il. 

tteklag-work (tik'ing-wArk), n. A kind of em- 
broidery done npon ticking as a background, 
the stripes of the material being ntilisea in the 
design. 

tickle (tik'l), f. ; pret. and pp. tickled, ppr. tick- 
ting. [Early mod. E. also Me; < ME. Ukkn, 
tikelen, freo. of tikken, E. tick, touch lightly : 
see tickl. Of. G. dial, sicklen, excite, stir up. 
Gf. tickle, a. Not, as often supposed, a trans- 
posed form of kiltie^.] L franc, 1, To tease 
with repeated light touches in some sensi- 
tive part, so as to excite the nerves, thereby 
{MToducing a peeuliar thrilling sensation which 
commonly results in spasmodic laughter, or, if 
too long coutiuued, in a convulsion; titillate. 
If you tioMf ua do wa not laugh? 

iSAMf..ll.ofV..Ul.x.fla 
Thalr SUngt are not atrong enough to enter a Mia's 
Akin ; boL if dtatorbed, they wlU fly atone aa furiou^ 
the great Beta, and win UeHa, but oannot hurt yon. 

JDmn g iar, Voyigaa XI. It. lit. 
We wart inlonaed of i vanrpartionlar nmtmer of oateh- 
log them by eaeempMng tnmn with a nak and man go 
into tha water, etotw tfiem on the belty, and so set thim 


No matter whether . . . yoo have nwnxqror no; yoo 
may swim in twenty of their boato over the river upon 
tUkcti Marry , when silver comee in. remember to pey 
M»le their fare. DeMer, Gnliv Hornbook, p* 1^ 

8. A slip of paper or cardboard on wbicb • 
memorandum, notice, order, acknowledgment, 
or the like is written or printed ; a card or slip 


leiHNt oaa oontnet, and may or may not embody In the 
In i aif p tio ti totme of the contmet; not when it doee aa 
other tenns may be tmpltod by law, or expreaaly agread 
oa ou t ai d e of its contento by the parties— the obieet of 


thoogbto. Barton, s^ 

I am so fSr from hating the Dodsona myacH that 1 am 
ntliar aghast to And them MsMed with soati vacy ugly 
adiectivea Gtorpe mkd, in Ctoaa XL a* 

For imraalf it maltovs UttlawhatiMf I battiAsttdaaa 
Bigli, a tow, or a Broad (^urclunaa. 

ffSriMftfA {tintiny, XXVI. fMX 

2. To furnish witirn ticket : M, to tiotirtnpgg- 

• 

before the 




msmdp to rmlriet some Uabilily which the law would ^ ^ the itocl&excbWJjS^ 

a fhmwto a Imply , pot to emho^ihe wheto a greem en t when m tieim eoffiwsiBg tim IMMi ol llie 


, ^ Jty, and so get th 

Ftoeele, Deeoription of Oie Beet, lx. IL i 
Ho to playful ID out of aaaaon that he remimto ma of a 
young lady X saw at Sta* Maria Novelta, who at oca mo* 
mast cromed heraalL and at the next tiofttitf her oonmait* 
Ion. Lccdsn Imiig. Oonv., Southey and Lsador, fi. 

2« To touch, effset, or excite agreecbly ; gmti* 
fjr; pleeee or imase hf gentle cpnecls to one% 
Imcgiiictioiii sense of humor, vunity, or the Hke. 

Wbwwd bar Malaatia Imn bad aa ilM had bans tiMid, 
and an the rest of tha eompany, rtthough very ftaoieua^ 
(tottermaiifierto)Shagaua^fiw3^^ 

IH(maAuiisAltoofItoLNMata,P*flt 
The iltat view did avait . « . tiSMc myaanaaaw^ Vk< 
ward Joy. Owput, Ciudtltei, t llA 

Bow dert Him htaf art not ispL art nrt tiaMM newY 
FJacme, Foidaator, HL U 
itoiwd With a futtto, itiflM wfto a atiuw. 

Fags, Xisay on toaff, H. gYC* 
My lallitrwmhugriy IMIidwfth timauMlstiicMth^ 
lawneddfaoouM. msnrn, Tristram ffhaiKV, 

Tim notion 4ff tim lion oouetomt wf to hti aeiieht fiei 
hourhuiatid ociotlM tdaaaMmMiereiscinasilliMaiiiS 

Sti&myCIsiScM 

JIto ttte 2 M so Imto a tovwIM 
ill psfittt witiflti ttoscdltiffnllk' 





j^, V||ito> tkittn, or ynAMw by t<wehi^ 

yinM Mnnmtd tiM Tttp, 
for hit witlMiit ft voor, 

Ana ooma ACdHt Tronomnore ap» 

Ai twonlil iof font boort tohtir. 

Dmptoii) fibephftrd*t Siroiift. 

IbooiimiliMroldpaf . . . took »«»•*• two fboto, 

And M) out o* th* omoM he UrnSd hie nuta. 

Biffom, te E. L., Eeqnlre. 

XL inlrdfif. 1. To feel titillation: an. hit foot 
To tingle pleasantly; thiill with 
gratlfleation or amusement. 

Who. eeeliig him, wtth feerei Jogr therefore 
Did ttdtto inward In erode vslna 
* Spenmr, Maiopottnoe, L SM. 

Whftt opinhm will the menairltig of thle tllftir bring to 
my wisdom ! my inrentlon tfelmr with ejMrehenelon on 't 
Amu. «nd FL, Thierry ana Iheodoretk lit 2. 
In tHfllng works of fancy, wits agree 
That n^ing Hctiot like a simile. 

Omrietf qnuted in W. Cooke's Memoirs of 8. foots. L 107. 

8. To hare an impatient or uneasy detire to 
do or to get sometning; itch; tingle. 

The Sogers of the Athenleni tteM to aide and snocoor 
Harpahia. rdag.tr. of Apophthegms of Braanmap. 818. 

I am glad the silly man la waake and old; 

Py heanen. my Sngers McsMe at his gold. 

Hoywood, four Prenttsea of London (Woika, II. 186X 

4 . To produce the tensation of titillation. or 
the slight nervous excitement of a light touch 
on some sonsitiye part. 

A festher or a rash drawn along the Up or cheek doth 
gdKe, whereas a thing more obtuse . . . doth not 

Bneoii, Nat Uist, 1 768. 

tteklat (tik'l). a. [Early mod. E. also iicle; < 
ME. ffdtfe, tikelf UkU; < tickle^ r. Not, as often 
supposed, a transposed form of a.] Eas- 

ily moved; nnsteady; unstable; inconstant. 
This worid it now ful tiM tikerly. 

CAaumr. UUler's Ttle. 1. 242. 
for some men be MeHe of tongue, 

And plsy the blab# by kjmda 

Bab0$tH^(R E T 8.x P- 101. 

Bo tUU be the tenues of moitaU state. 

Apimerr. F. Q . Til. iv. 28 

1 have set her heart upon as UeH$ s pin ss the needle 
ef a dial, ttwt wQl never let It rest tUl it be Iti tho rhrht 
po^on. Chapman, W Idow’s Tesrs. U 2. 

Bat these wlvea sir, sre such UMe 

Thlnga not one hardly staid amongst a thousand. 

iSMvfiw. llie Brothers. U. 1. 

tiekle (tikH), a. [< Mhy o«] A light teasing 
touch in some sensitive part; a gentle tickling 
act or action. 

t gave her (a child] alitUe HekU, and verily she began 
to laugh. JR. D. Skukmon, Maid of 8k«r. v. 

tldkle-liraillt (tik'l-br&n), n. One who has a 
tickle or unsteady brain, as one intoxicated. 

tieklg-fbotadf (tik'l«fkt'ed), a. Uncertain ; in- 
constant; slippery. 




»«**»? to (ttt'tek). «. [• F. ttc-tae m 

8. A »>.J1 a<*4Mkj .pro^. «Ued from 


d. A small weapon carried on tbe person, as a 
pistol or a knife. [Slang, southern and west- 
ern U. S.]«-7. A strap mth which to whip. 
-»S. A prong used by coopers to extract 

a from oaiks.— 9. A large longicom bee- 
9nokamtMis UHOatOff with extremely long 
antennis; so called from the habit it has (in 
oommoA with most of the Ceramhyetdm) of 
gently touching now and then the surface on 
which it walks with the tips of its long an- 
tennas. T. W» Bams. 

ticklixig (tik'ling), n. f Verbal n. of UdclCf r.] 
1. Theaotof one who uckles. — 9. The sensa- 
tion produced by tbe teasing of slight touches 
on some sensitive part, or the anslogous sen- 
sation produced on the mind, the imai^nation. 
vanity, or the like by the presentation of some- 
thing pleasing, gratifying, ludicrous, etc. 

Delight hath a loy in it. either permam 
Laughter hath onely a eoomfu] UaUnff. 


P as Pg. 
tickta^, 
!rom the 

eUckingnoise made 1^ the pieces, < MD. tick* 
taekmfU. tiktakken, play tick-tack; prob. orig. 
Hick^ or 'click': see tid*taek^. fiance, by 
variation, trick^tradCf F. trictrac.'} A compli- 
cated kind of backgammon, played both with 
men and with pegs. Compare trick-track, and 
see the third quotation below. 

Bell play 

AtfayleaeiHlgoIrfadt 
B. JOMon, Every Man In hie Humour, iU. 2. 
From hence we went U> the Oroom fortera, where they 
were a Labouring like ao many Anchor Bmithe at the 
Oake, Back Gammon. Tiek>Taak. Irlah. Baaaet, and throw 
ing of Maitia Quoted in A«jUon’< Social Life in Belgn oi 
(Queen Anne. IX. IIL 

This Is the plain same of iiei4aek, which la so caUed 
from ‘'tonch and take." tor If you toneh a man you must 
play him. though to your loaa. 

Ctmpleta Oammltr, p. US. (Jfam) 

OT meaent tick-tock (tlk'tok), n. [An imitative redupli- 
cation of ficki . Cf . tiekh] The slow reoumnt 


fl«r> ^Mg. ApoL for Poetrie. ticking of a tall clock. [CoUoq.l 
3. The act of stirring lightly: said humorously tidk-traoil (tik'tre'foil), ft. A plant of the ge- < 
of the soil. nus Vesntod^um : so named from the trifoliate 

Vegetoble.gardeiis require only a HMiim to bear pm- Jeayes Bad the joints of the pods, which are ad* 
fusely. The OrtHe. XV. IM. bestve like ticks. Several species have attracted at- 

tlckU*li(«k'li8h),a. [<tieito + ^i.] I.Em- 
llymov^ornnbatoo^; unstable; (tik'wSd), n. Tbe Ameriesn penny- 

nneertein; inconstant. rojti, HedeomatnOegioiaet. 

we»prw.»i.wwMnoiawu>ir wir^ ^ ^ m. noorM(ti-k6'rf«),*. [in..(Attblet,m5),eroin 
'*A terma tlm Tar- native name m Outana.] Agenus of plants, 


1 think our office stands on very fidKssft terms the Par- 
liament likdiy to ait ihortly, and likely to be saked more 
money, and we be able to give a very bad acoount of (be 
expence and of what we nave done with what thw did 
give before. Diary. 11. 884. 

We embarked in a little incommodious punt, 

such as I have seen used on the Thames by worthy citi- 
sens bobbing for eels. B. BaU. Travels in N. A.. 1. 148. 

2. Dubious; difficult; critical. 

Trinoes had need, in tender matter and tiddnA time; to 
beware what they soy. 

Baaan. SeditioDS and Troubles (ed. 1887). 

Tbe doctor would by no means let blm blood, which, 
nevertheless, some hold might have saved his life ; bat it 


of the order Butaom and tribe Ouspariem. it le 
ebaraeterixed by Sowera with a abort ca^ tod epipetalooa 
aUmena, some of which ate sterOe, while the otbera have 
wpeodaged anther-cella. There are 8 qieelea, natlvea of 
mull and Oulana. They are treca or ahntbavanring great- 
ly in habit; their leave# or leafleta are pAudd-dotted 
and entire. Tbe whiter aoarleLor yeUowlOb ftoweralorm 
leallesB panicles or eymcA which nanally termkiate the 
brancbleta. Several species are used medicinally In BraxO. 
as T. jcmdniffkra; and the bark of T. /Arifutpi, an in- 
tenaely bitter astringent is a native febrifmn. 
ttepCMOXIga (tik-p^long'g&), n. [E. Ind.] A 
very venomous serpent of India and Ceylon t 

same os cobra-monu. 

is a efeUfsd point CcuH and Timm of Chartm f., L SU. TiCIIU (ti-kB'n| poi'xn). An orrow- 

Tplftfcs in those days wfnre ticUiik snbjeeta to meddle poison used by the Ticunas and other Indian 

tribes dwelling near the Amaxon. Whengivanto 
aaimala it prodnoea strong convnliiooa. lasting for boon. 
It probaldy eootainaploiotoxln. like other Soum Amecioaa 
arrow'poisona WottFs JMct. Chem. 

tld^ (tid ), If. [An obs. or dial, form (with short- 
ened vowel) of tuie^.J Fit or favorable season 


You wars ever gaUa>/Mdscl. 

Bmu. and FI, Soomful Lady. v. 

tldclMPrftiB (tikn-grAs). n. The halr.«ras8 or 
thiu-grass, Agrastii doabra; also, rae of similar 

grasses, 

wrc. 

tteUMlblim (Uk'len-bOrg), a. [Origin ob- 
acur^ X coarse mixed linen fabric made for 
tbe WWt India market Simmmd$. 
tjei flwn eflftt (tikn-nes), n. [< HE. Hkcktesce; 
r <liidUa,o.,-f -fieis.] Unsteoffiness; instabiUty; 
uaeerUinty. 

Hurd hslh bate and elymbynge WtdmmB. 

ttekkr (ttk'lAr), ft. [< tickle + -erh} 1. One 
WlKt or that which tickles or pleases.— 2, 
Something which pussies or perplexes; some- 
ttdnf difficult to understand or answer ; a pus- 
sier [Colloq.]— 8. A narrow difficult passage 
or iliilt on Ae coast of Newfoundland.— 4. 
A toemorandam^book kept to tickle or refresh 
the mossory; speeideally, abook used by bank- 
ers, sbOWing, ill the oraer of their maturity, 
notes i^dsmreeeivable by the bank. There 
is nsna&y atiokleir for each month of the year. 

Tihe SUiwa Mmwlag to Oeiiitl debts receivable In the 

d« Asmail bot^ containing about half apint 
(otittMti)* or just enough to '^tickle'*; also, a 
TSwmyorbnm^ rOoUoq.] 


wifb, even In the most private com; ^ 

jfn. CkuMl, Sylvia'a Lovers, xlv. 

Not far from here (Eden Harbonrl are the English Nar- 
rows, a passage whim Is a ffcHOA but Interesting piece 
of navigation. Body Bramey, Voyago of Bonbeam. L lx. 

8. Easily tickled; tickly; touchy: as, the sole 
of the foot is very Hckiteh; a tickaeh person. 

We see also that the palme cf tbe band, though it hath 
as thin a skin as the other perte mentloDed. yet is not 
eicMM, beoanse It is accustomed to be touched. 

Bacon, Net Hist, | 786. 

m«v.Eng.]-a. A nnaU eock of toy. 

Id^ (tid), a. [Origin obscure; cf. tklder, r.} 

Ti<.iriuii childish. [Prov. Eng.J 

TlctoA ch^ ^4 ^ [Appar. a sham word, assumed 

^ 'to exist Id tidbit, and derived from the some 

source as that here given to Odder; but Odbit 
is a corruption of Ofbit.} Tender; soft; nice. 
See the etymology. Imp. JMct. 


or condition: as, the land is in fine fid for sow- 
ing; hence, humor. [Scotch.] 

Summer fellow has enjoyed a moat favourable Ud for 
working, and hae pulverusd down into fine mould. 

Thar ^ 


tidditllly (tik'UiOi-U), adv. In a ticklish man> 
ner. 

tickll8llB6gi (tik^sh-nes), n. 
acter or quaUty. (a) The eondltion of being eesily 
tickled. 

, ^ We know by the ffoHfrkiuai of the solee what a multi- 

as the old-witch grass. Pamicum capil- tude at fine nervous fibres terminate in them. 

0. Okry*** Bessy on Eegimen. p. SOO (Latham,) 


(b) Unsteady. unetaUe. or inteenre state or character: tld^ adv. Same as ftle^. BaUiweU. 

of a ^ or ofa boat (c) DtSlonlty; tidal (ti'dal), a. [< ttdel + -oL] X. Of or per- 

‘•in'to to • «de or the tides; subjeet toor 
«<<imto«,djia..Bi>d«taU^^ ehamtcrisedbyaperiodiesliiseiidftaiw 



tic ^^ (tik^li), a. [< fidEfe *f -y^.] Same as 

ttokiSed (tik'sdd), II. 1. A plant of the genus 
Car0opeUi.^2. A plant of tbe genus Ccrieper* 
iiiuiii,UBtiilly named hsp-secd.— 3. Same as tick* 
^Fet/biA-TtakaMd lUllllOWUr. Cormptit tHckmpama, 
a spades with oonsptouous golden-yellow rays, found in 
dm eastern and toterlor United Stotea 
tfcrik-*acki(tik'tak),fi. fCf.MD.fiofcfrtckeii,plav 
tiok4aok, prob. orig, 'tick’ or 'clicl^’ DO. fil‘£> 
fokkofi, touch ligbuy; a varied reduplication 
of fieM, IL Of. nnd tick-toek.} 1. A 

pulsating sound like that made by a clock or 
watch: a tk^ng.— 2, Speoidcally^ the sound 
of the beating of the heart. 

The stethoaeope revealed the exittenoe of no dllfienlty, 
. . . airi dm norifidtwbtnwt of the heart beet with healthy 
predsloii. J. M. Canmohan, Opmuttve Surgery, p. 188. 

8. A device employed in playing certain prac- 
tloal Jt^es, comistmg of a small weight so fas- 
tened that one at a distance can. by pulling 
a string, cause the wei^t to tap agmnst the 
house or window. [D. S.] 
tlelc-lMltl adv. [An eUlptioal use of 

« sound resrabUng the 

beatfasgof awateh. 


ebb and flow: as, a Udal river; Ifdal waters; 
a tidal basin. 

We know that the temperature of comets le inereesed. 
chiefly, It has been suppoeed. by tidal action, as they ap- 
pTM^ the sun. Nimhmt h Geatary. XXVI. 7M. 

2. Dependent on the tides; aa a Udal steamer 
(that is. a steamer the hour of whose departure 
is regulated by the state of the tide); Udal 
trains (that is. trains that run in connection 
with Udal steamers). 

Ascertaining flnt at what time during every evening 
of thti month the ffdof tralna from Dovw and Volkeetone 
reach the London Bridge tenainua 

IT. CoUina, Armadale, v B. 
Tidal air, the air which names In and out In breathing, 
generally mtlmatod at about 26 cubic inches at each 
recplratton. See rmfifiief ofr, under ofri. 

Asphyxia talma place whenever the proportion of car- 
botiio add in Udaf air reaohee ten per cent (the oxygen 
being dimtniahed to like proportion). 

Snaky and Yoamam, TbytioLFi 127. 
Udal Stoim, a devioe tor eonndtng an audible alarm, 
opemtod by me ebb and flow of tidal current*. It it gen- 
erally attoched to a bnoy or remd or to a poet to warn 
Tmada of a daagerout locality, sea ahoal. X.li.Kniiyht 
-tldflllirilltSdockwhiohlelUled at high tide. KB. 

CfMiL to arctlo regtona, a crack or aerica 

qf3i2f islm a>««bm aho^ 





tiM «iig«liir v«UieUar of woot^'i rouito^ 
to louden Uie luote o barbor to wblob 

tlM tide obto Mid fkmi. Indj^oUonft^ • hartw 
ii kept at kk^ water by meani of doekt with 4ood«fiatia. 
kl«> — TldAl motor, a meekantoal devioe br 

ediiob the ebb and ttowlft the tide are utlUaed as a looree 
of power — Tldol rlvor, a river whoee waters riae and fall 
up to a eertaiu point in its oouree nnder the inttoenoe of 
the tide-waTe.<-n^ WOVO. (a) The wave of the tide: 
a great wave of translation in the ocean movtog In the 
manner in which the wave of the tide moiree according to 
the eanai theory, but cpmmonly produced by an earth* 
quake. (6) FiguratlvoWf a wlde<apread or general man!* 
leatation of atrong feeluig or eenument : ae, a ittUU wav* 
of popoler kidignation. 

ttoUuly (ti'dal-i), adv, Ab a tide*, in a manner 
dopendent oh or affected by the tide. WincUaiL 
World-Life, li. 2. 

tidbit (tid'bit), n. Same aa titbit, 
tiddet. Preterit and past participle of faViri. 
tldd^ (tidier), V. t, fAtoo tiddle; appar. < *fid- 
ftor, o., ult. < AS. iSare &e OFrieg. feddre ss D. 
twder =r MLO. teder, tender, weak. Cf. tid*,] 
To use with tenderneaa; fondle^ Johnson, 
tiddle Q^id'l), t. i , ; pret. and pp. Uddted^ ppr. tid- 
dli^, [Avar.of ddder.] L trans. Same as fit/der. 

IL tnitans. To trifle; potter. 

TO leave the tomlto ptoturee from hie eons to yon, be- 
cauae you could efdd2e about them ! 

ifidtordiofi, Claijaaa Harlowe, I xIlL 

tMdIjrwiiik (tid'Uwingk), n. 1. A shop where 
money is lent on goods without a pawnbroker's 
license. Zbkmd, [Slang.]— 2. A shop where 
beeris sold without a license. HalHwelL [Prov. 


_ ^ (tid'i), It. [Origin obscure.] The four 
of tromps at the game of gleek. 

(tid'i), n,; pi. bddt<w (-iz). [Cf. f>dy9.] 
The Empean wren. Also Udley-wren, [Prov. 

tldfli(tid),a. [Also dial., with shortened vowel, 
fid; < hlJS. ficto, tyde, fid, fyd, < AS. fid, time, 
hour, season, opportunity, « OS. iid = OFries. 
Ud as HD. t^d, time, tide of the sea, 0 hef\}de^ 
time, opportuni^, fi/ds, ftff, tide of the sea, D. 
f^, time, gft\j^ tune, opportunity, f i/, tide of the 
sea, as HLG. fide, geUde^ time, tide of the sea, 
liQ. fied, time, fide, tide of the sea, ss OHG. rif, 
jddky MHG. eif, G, seif, time, as Icel. fidA, time, 
tide, hour, service^ as Sw. Dan. fid, time, sea- 
son (not recorded in Goth.): with formative -d 
(related to AS. fimo, £. ftme^ s? Icel. fiiai, time, 
with formative -ma (see fimei), and to G. rie/, 
etc., end, goal, with formative 4 : see fiWL fiVfS), 
from V fi, not found outside of Teut. Hence 
ffdbl, r., Hdingt etc., hcfide.] 1. Time ; season. 
[Obsolete except in composition.] 

If thl wljf come with • plajmt 
Uo man or child «t ony tide, 

JBe not to baall to Sate St chide. 

&itouJBM*(E.£.T S.XP61 

He keeps his tidee weU. 3kak„ T. of A., i 2. 67. 

This wlshliigs good Tide hsd its effect upon us, snd be 
wss commeaded tor bis sslututkm. 

SteeU, TsUer, No I7a 

2. Fit time or season; opportunity. 

Ho that tas not hla tyme wheo Che (vife aafcea. 

But lettea it denly ouardnrvs with dclling to noght. 

Wife not hit wlral% thof hyro woo happyn ! 

Dettmetivn jf Tny (B. & T. 8 X 1- 7097. 

I hftvc importsnt bfudnesi^ 

The tide whereof tt now. 

Skak,, T. nod C., v. 1. 90. 

Tide Tarrietb for no Msn, s plessniit and merry comedy 
Otvrg* Wagal (1611X HUa 
fCompere the common proverb *^Time and tide watt for 
fiomsn **] 

3. Eedfft.y a season of the church year; in a 
narrower sense, a feast-day; a festival; as, 

tide (tliQ wlkolo octftT^ OT tfli^ dfty only) j 
Hallowfidc. 

Whst hath ft done, 

That it in irolden IcUers ahould bs set 
Among the high tide* In the eelendnrf 

NAuir., X. jrohu, IH. 1. 

Tide waa acrupulouBly naed by the Puritans to corn- 
portion toatend at the Popish word maaiL of which they 
wid n nervoui shhorrenoe Thus, for rhrlatmna HsUow- 
mm, Xamroaa, they aald (hriat-ihfa, BaQow-M. Xamh- 
tid*, tuckily Whitsuntide wss rightly nsaied to thsfr 
hsnds. jfmrm 

4f. Haas; office; service. 

They dweO In the Isnde of Armeneten nmre vitto An- 
tkloebysn, S|M there la whrythyn aeruyee of the masses 
end tMyr ollfer fydaa is alt in ttaeyr one oomon ape^ so 
that tmjii msy vnderstaodelt whst they tyngs or lude. 
M, Jama (FIm Books on America, ed. Arber, p zxxi> 

0 , A-’^jAnite j^od of time ; spociflcally, s dsy 
hour; in mining, the period td twelve 

Sboldt iuffren to no wyse 
‘ his rigiie tm tabyde 
liuimof stada 

Itoa of lew's Tpts^LTOa 






h»k« 



6. The periodical rise and fall of the waters of 
the ocean and its arms, due to the attraction 
of the moon and sun. Bvsry particle of mstter com- 
posing the esrth grsvitates towiud tbe moon liivc^y 


IhmtiafBMto 
Which, tikia at' 


iMptsi In m 


B, Flow; ourrent; stream; flood; terrent 
Whst s tid* at warn 

Ooinm rushing on this wosf^ hmd^^ 


tion relative to the earth. Supposing, then, what cannot 
be strictly true, that the emit ol the earth etpertanoea uo 
periodiciii deformation of the nature of a tlda the rise and 
fall of the water aa compared with a bench-mark on the 
ihore wni be its rtae and fall relatively to the earth’s 
center. Since an attraction Is simply n oomponent aceel- 
eration, or rate of change of vcloeify, which compounded 
with others gives the resultant aoceleratton of the body's 
motion, it follows that tbe gmvltaUonal sceeleration of 
the solid earth toward the moon, when all its particles 
arc held rigidly together by ooheelonal aeceleratlona, 
mutt be very nearly tbe asme aa the aimple fravitaUon 
toward the moon of the particle at the earth's center. 
Now, we find the sccelersuon of s partiole relative to the 
earth's center by geometrtosUy enbtracting from its abso- 
lute acceleration that of the center of the earth. Xveiy 
particle of those parts of the aurfsce nearest the moon Is 
by the law of inverse squares more attracted to the moon 
than ia the center of the earth, and conaequently la ac- 
celerated upward from the earth ; and, in like manner, 
every particle of fthoae parts furthest from the moon is 
leas attracted to the moon than is the earth's center, and 
so Is also scceleimted upward from the earth (thia caustiur 
the tide to rise In those partsX Thns, if m is the moona 
atfrsetion at the unit of dlstanoe, r tbo distance of the 
moon from the center ed the eaiih, and a the earth's 
aemidiameter, ths attraction relative to the earth’s cen- 
ter, at a point of the surface where the moon is to the 
lenith. Is 

and the same where the moon is In the nadir is 
m/r* - m/(r+ a)* mmmfr*{l-^a(r)l». 

But where the partide as seen from the center of the 
esrth is 90* from the moon, the attraction It a little lees 
than the attraction at the center, being in place 

of m/r\ and is also not perallel to the latter ; so that it 
ia/uHselersted downward toward the earth by an amount 
equal to tno/rXl 4* a*A^)i. Compounding these acedera- 
tiona with the aeceleratlona of the weights of tbe par- 
tlclea we tee that the raeultani for any particle polnta 
Ivsa toward the moon than the line from tiie particle to 
the earth's center. But the surface of the water most bo 
perpondlottlar to the reeultattt sttraction : hence that sur- 
face must bulge out to a prolate form on the line through 
the oenteis of the moon and earth. The extreme differ 
ence in depth of the wdar would be about 90 inches or, sub 
•tituttng the son for the moon. It would be about 9 Inebea. 
It after the prolate form had been produced the disturb- 
ing body were to be auddenly annihilated, tbe ocean, enp- 
pcMng ft covered the whole earth, would be thrown Into 
a state (ffoBolllatkm between aprtHate and an oblate form 
The time of tbe oecillationa would depend on the depth of 
the water, and they would gradually die out from viscos- 
ity and other reelstaoeea. If the moon were to move 
round the water-covered earth on the equator, aimllar free 
oeciltaikme would he aet up and would gradually die out. 
but at tbe tame time other motlona would be fmreed ana 
would not die out. Supposlnirflrat,f<ir the take of simpli- 
city, that the effects of viaooMty were very great, the wa- 
ter would be permanentiy tmiaad all round the equator ao 
aa to Increase the dllpticity of the surface of the sea, and 
such an effect, on a mliiuta scale, i> to fact nrodttced. toit, 
besides that; the equatorial aeetion of tlie form of the 
water would be ettftkieal, the water continuing to pile up 
aa long aa it was at all drawn toward tbe moon; ao that 
hlgb tide would not be reached until 4 hoars 46 minntee af- 
ter the moon had c fo aee d tite mcridinn. If the reelatanoe 
is not so great tho tiueof high tide will be earlier or later, 
aocordlim aethe natural oaefflations are quicker or slower 
tbsn the forced motfon. The resittanoo will alsoprodoce 
•msU oomponent oocmations oS periods one hslf and one 
third of tooae of the pftoclpal osdllatkms. Every in- 
equality to the mofkm of the sun and moon prodnoes its 
own distinct compmieot tide; but the magnttudee of the 
tides are veiv different from the magnitudes of the inequal- 
ities. Tbe forma of Ihe oontfnenta and of the sea-bottom 
affect the range of the tidea In two ways. In the first place, 
they form baatos In which the walcn art snsoeptible of 
free stationary oscillations of various pvlods. Now, it Is 
a known theorem of dynamlca that forced vibrations at- 
tain large amplttudaa when their perlode are nearly the 
aame aa thoee of free ribratioiia, but are ttaj small when 
their periods are neatto doable those of free vibrations. 
In the eeeond place, toe oonttoenta In many oases fbros 
the ocean Into canals, to which the tidss take the fonn of 
p wgysss i ve waves of tranststierh whldh will be greatly to- 
CT sase d by s narvowiiig and still mors by a yhoalinf of 
the channel to the direetien of thefr pro gr ess i on. Xnthia 
esse there are distinct cotidal Hum. To the North At- 
lantic the asmidtomal tide is toigt, bnt much Isfger In 
ths eastern snd northern parts than on the aouthem and 
weetem sides. The dtonisl tidss, on the other band, are 
remarkably small. Bigfetldeooourstothsiiorthsrnnarla 
three or tour hoars eanfer thaa to tbe aottUtem; and be- 
tweea tb^ aboot Nantoeket, thors is little tide, and to 
many places four tides a day. In the Ottif of Mexioo the 
sstnidlama] tides are very small, and the dtoRnal tides are 
elooe aenelble, toMtvjplaeea.asTtititt,totllel>aQlflc, 
and Ckmrtawn, to eottat/ Weitoid, Ifotand, the loner tides 
almoit di mp ps a r, so that Midi tide never ooeoie many 
hoars from noon or midnight, and near snch placos toere 
amotitamwheiethetidmalBMMatlogether vaaltii. 
Thetidf of the sea had UBed tim^ <d |an^ 


tit. 

An honest gentleman ; bat bak never at ItiiOfO 
IVibehimseliChehaseitobMiMonto^ ^ 

JB. Jensoih Devil it an has, t 
The osnal dally cleanmee has been m^jig to timj 
for an hoar or more; and the homan tideHsmi lott 
westward. XWabiw, DombtiT and Ikm, 





das to _ ^ . 
fall and svt] 
ilttsiice.--Pl 
fidsi^ undsr 
— Tn work 
def. 6. 


... {fit, a rise anf ton of ths i 
:loos of the wind, to regolar n 
> 0 , or to any other meteorclogleal 

rd^ntm todg. Seerstn 
to work nlgkt aad day. I 


Thns both— that waste ttsetf might work to vain — 
Wrauffht doubt* tid**, and all was well again. 

OmMsTWorko t. 

Waaffllir tid^, a tide running to windward, 
tids^ (tid), V.; pret. and pp. tided, ppr. tidim 
[< HE. Hden (pret. tidde, pp. tiiM, Ud), < A 
tidffit, happen, < tid, time, hour: see tidei, 
In the later senaea from tbe modem noun.] 
intrans. If. To happen; betide. 

I dorst hen twem. 

The sholde nevere ban lyd so tayrea grape. 

Ckoum, ^^ 0 % 1 0 

2. To drift with the tide; speoiflcallv (nonf 
to work in or out of a harbor, etc., by takii 
advantage of the tide and anchoring when 
becomes adverse. 

Here^ because of the many shelfes, we were fmtt'dtoli 
It along the Channell. Kveiyn, Diary, Sept. S8, 1« 
Now It esme to pwui that on a Sne tunny day the COi 
psny'i yacht the Half- Moon, having been on one of I 
stated vltito to Fort Auraina, wm quietly tiding it doi 
the Hudson. Irving, Knickerbocker, p, 2( 

To tide on, to drift on ; continue, last; gston oralon 
I hsve friven him relief, snd he may tide on for sos 
oonsldersUe time. Lanett, 1891, 1 . 1 

n, fraua. 1. To drive with the tide or en 
rent. 

Their Imegta tiie relics of the wreck. 

Tom from the naked poop, are tided back 
By the wild wsvea snd radely thrr>wn ashore. 

Xfrgdtn, tr. of Fersius’s Satires, v|. (l 




2. To carry throngh ; manage. 

I will tide 

This affair for yon ; give it freight snd passage. 

B. Jon*oH, Staple of hews, Iv. 

8. To succeed in surmounting: with over: ai 
to tide over a difficulty. 

An obsolete preterit of ticL 
Ude^. An erroneous HIddle English form < 
tidg^. 

(tid'bhl), N. A ball hoisted on a sta 
to indicate tbe height of tbe tide, 
tddff-floacllf (Ud'kdeh),a. A stage-coach plyin 
in eonneetion with a packet whose arrival an 
departure depended on the tide. 

He took a placs to ths tideesasA from Boebostar. 

B w o ff s ff , Bodsrtok BaiKtom, xxlv. {Davit* 

tlda-uradk (tld'krak), n. Same as tidal mto 
(which see, under tidal), 
tldd-eiimilt (tld'kur'gnt), n, A current in ) 
channel eansed by the alternation of the levi 
of the water dunng the passage of the tide 
wave. 

tided (tI'ded),o. [<ticiei-l-<eds.] Affected b. 
the tide ; having a tide ; tidal. 

The tidsd Thames. Biti M 

tidi-d»F (tid'di}, a. The interval betwew 
two suceesgive anrivali at tbe same plaee o 
the vertex of the tide-wave, 
tid#-^ (tldMUgl), B. See dial. 
SdSuTtld'ffll), a, r< tiflfi -f -At] Seaeon 
able; ppportune. [Obsolete or lociu.] 

1* A graduated beani« 
sp^ gervuig to indicate the rise or fall of ihi 
tiae: soneoxnes placed on shoals and baft,** 
2. An apparatus for recording the movatoevli 
^ tbe levid of water. apsMiiisatiMMtoaflM 

at a y ^ qrw ttoq b y oismiapf otookycriL IM somyd 
oitod tatk rsmsnU pwlom tottigottoimiiiecto ad^ 

tiM |miOi 




ft, 


H 


^rr^ * • * 

(Daviti.) 

a« t ii*mw plfl«e where the tide runs 

With giwet vekmlty, 

thMlArhor (tId^hllrn>(N*}, n. Same as Udal 
harbor (which ieCj under tidal). 
1 ildt-lim(tl<i^l«na),it, Such land as is affected 
hy the tid(p^ land which is alternately covered 
and left dry hy the ordinary flux and reflux of 
the tides.^flde*liitdmuea 
tld^eif(tldne»)ta* [Tfldel 4* .iete.] Without 
ebb or flow. 

Tbtre it a oontlderBblefrMh water volunodtbonebing 
lata a KMtt tea or laka 

Jour, Frmnkttn Imt,, CXXV. aos. 

tide^lodc (tld^loh)) n. A lock situated between 
the tide-water of a harbor or river and an in- 
closed basin when their levels vary, it hM two 
paiM of double ootM. br whloh vwMla oan past dtber wajr 
it all tSmae of tae Uda AUo eaUed guamMt. 
tidtljt (tid^i), adv. [< M£. tkiely, tydelp,< AS. 
HdUee (sb D. iUdel^k sx G. seitHch)f timely ^ sea- 
sonably, < mfo (m D. tifdrlifk « a. eHUUsh). 
timely, seaeonable, < tUl^ time, tide: see tUiei 
and-«y^*] 1. Seasonably; opportunely; suit- 
ably; fltly. 

Bat Ibo) tok to him tiddy trowe ottOMiy] euere. 

WUUamqfMermit., B.T. 8.X L MBS. 

ItiBiy sir, if my Mfalater of tho Xollat b« not oome, 1 
troat to Ood to com tyddy i now, m for tho trivnaya. 

PatUm LeUtn, I. 588. 

d« Cleverly; smartly; bravely. 

Than TroMl fuU Uddy tnmyt Into bateU, • 

With a lolke that wai fall, foarae of aaaaute. 

J)utrudioHqfTroy (E. B. T 8 X 1. 10270. 

tide-auurk (tid'mftrk), ». The limit of the flow 
or of the ebb of the tide. < 

tlda-manh (tid^mUnh), n. See marsh, 
tide-meter (tld'me'tCr), n, A tide-gage, 
tide-mill (tid'mil ), ft. 1 . A mill supplied with 
power by means of a water-wheel operated by 
a fall or euiTent in a tideway or from a tidal 
basin.-— 2. A water-pumping station operated 
by a tide-wheel, us^ to pump water over a 
dike. Hee Hdo-vheel, 

tide-pool (tid'oCl), ft. A pool left by the re- 
gress of the tide. 

tide-predictor (tld'prfdik'tor), n. An instni- 
ment for calculating the times and heights of 
high aud low water, in the machine of Ferrell (wbtcli 
it itaad for thaofliolal tide-tablet of the United Stetaai'oaat 
Sonrey) there la a chain paialng over thIKy-four palleya 
attach^ eoeentrIcaUy to lialf ai many revolving aioa 
Two handa move In an apfNirently very iirenlar wmy 
over a dial ; when thaao oolndde the time of mgh or low 
water la read off on the diali and the height of the water 
anon a verUeal aoalt with a moving index at the aide, 
tide-ripe (tid 'rip), n. p(. Hough water caused 
by opposing tides or currents, 
tide-rodt (ud'rok), ft. A rock alternately cov- 
ered and uncovered by the tides, 
tide-rode (tid'rCd), a. Xaatt swinging by the 
force of the tide when at anchor; riding at 
anchor with head to tide and not to wind. See 
frimf-rcNle. 

tlde-nnumr (tld'mn'er), n. A fish whose move- 
ments oomspond to or are otherwise affected 
by the tides. 

Thtaa htg ftttowa (weakSahl are dy ^ a to^ aa Uda- 


m% 


Kow and then gra^ bodgerowa oroaaad oar path, or 
hgraaclioradintlMfi^N^.^ * 


or 


(tld^wl), n. ' A dbannel in whieh the 6, fiatisfastoyt comfortable; fahdy 
^ well: as, How are you to-day t flkly. . 

pl*f<d<es(-dis). 1, A more or less or- 
namentid covering for the back of a chair, the 
arms of a sofa, or the like, to keep them from 
becoming soiled.— 2. A pinafore or apron. 


BrntO, Mary to India, 1. 12&. 

tide-wkeal (ttd'hwSl), ft, A water-wheel oper- 
ated by a head of water from a tidal basin, 
or working as a current-wheel in a tideway or 
sluice. 

tidily, ft. See tidy9, 

tidUy (tt'di-li). ode. [< «dyl -f -/y«.] Neatly; 
with mmplicity and suitability: as, a Udtly 
dressed girl. 

tidinOM (ti'di-nes), n, [< Udy^ + -ness,} The 
quality of being tidy; neatness: as, the fidiness 
of dress, of a room, etc. 

The open eotintxy la more pletaing than the amaH vU> 
lagea which have not the tidifum of the New Eimland 
amaU vlllagea. HtarpePt Msg., UCJCVUL 258. 

tiding (ti'ding), ft. r< (o) IdE. tiding^ tydinget 
hdctip, UthingCf < AS. ^tidung s P. tiding ss 
MLGK tiding s MHG. sitilHge^ G. zeitung (cf. 
Sw. Udning)f news, information; verbal n. of 
AS. fldoN, etc., happen : see UdeK e. (b) Mixed 
with ME. Udtnde, Hthende, HthindSy < leel. ffd%- 
indi as Dan. Udendet lit. things happening, pi. 
T. of *tidha sa AS. fidon, happen: see f^l.j 
le announcement of an event or oceorrenee 
not previously made known; a piece of news; 
hence, in the plural, news: information; in 
telligenee: now plways usea in the plural. 

Thai aanf h I fala and aoth oompooned 
Togeder nee for oo tyUngs. 

Chauetr, Houae of Fame^ 1. SIOS. 


EP*** 

Wie 


f Prov. Eng. J 
tidy^ (ti'dl), V.; pret. and pp, Udiedf ppr. tidp- 
mg, [< ffdyt, a.] J, trans. To make neat ; put 
in good order: often followed by rp: as, to tidy 
or to Udy up a room. [Colloq. j 
She fottud the widow with her booae-plaee tidied up 
alter tlie midday meal, and baay knittiiigatthe open door. 

Mrs, Osd^ SylvUi’a Lovera sliH. 

n. tntrans. To arrange, dispose, or put things, 
as dress, furniture, etc., in good or proper or- 
der: often with up, [Colloq.] 

I have tidied and tidied over and over again, hat lt*a 
uaeleM. Ma and Africa, together, apaH the wlK»e houae. 

Bleak flooaa xsx. 

tidy^ (tl'di), fi. ; ]>U Udi€8 (-diz). [Ea^ mod. 
£. also iydte; also dial. Uddy, q. v. ; < ME« fu^, 
Udsfe; origin unknown: see fid(f. Cf. 
(and the termination is appsr. 

OF.] A small singing bird, perhaps the wren. 
Tho that badde duon nnkyndeneaae— 

As doth the tydi/^ for new fangelneaae. 

Chttueetf (lood Women, L IM. 
And of thoee chaonttog fowls, the Goldflocb not behind, 
That hath ao many aorta descending from her kind. 

The Tydie tar her notes ae delicate as they. 

PtmyUmy PolyolbloB, xUL 79. 

ttdytIpB (tl'di-tips), ft. A Californian compo- 
site plant, Lauia (CalUcftroa) platyglaasa: a 


Behold, I bring yon good Udinyt of greet joy, which showy plant with W^t-yoUow ray^ frequent- 
ahall be to all people. toko II. la ly cultivated as a hall-hardy annual. 


I Shan make tny master glad with theae tidinge. 

8hak., H. W. of W„ iv. 5. 57. 
(The fdumi form Udingr is sometimes osed as a slngolnr. 
Compare neios. 

The HtUugt oomea that they are all arrived. 

SAalr,K. John, iv. 

•■Byn. InieUiyenee. etc. See neue 
tidill£-W6ll (ti'diug-wel), n, A well that ebbs 
and flows, or is supposed to ebb and flow, with 
the tide. 

There is a tiding^wea 
That dally ebbs and Sowa 

JDrwyftm, Polyolblon, xzz. 88. 

tidlinr(tid'li),n. [Cf, Uddy^.ttdy^,) The wren 
of "Ewr oj^^^ T^l^^^j^^ulus, Montagu,-^ 

tidm, adt, Bame as UMy, 
ttdological (ti-d 9 -]oj['i-kal), a, [< ttdolag-y + 
-Ic-o/.J Of or pertaining to tidology: as, ftdo- 
logical researches. WkeiceU, 
titfolOfy (ti-dol>ji), n, [Irreg. < E. fidpl + 
Or. < X^>e/v, speak: see -^logy,) The 

doctrine, theory, or science of tides. 

I have ventored to employ the term TVdofopy, having 
been much engaged In Udtdoglcal researches 

Whewetl, PhUoa. Induct Sctenoee (ed. 1840X I p. hadU. 

tidy^ (ti'di), a, and u, (X ME. tidy, fydy, ttih 
(xB D. iijdtg ss MLG. tmcK timely, ss OHG. 
MHG. zitig^ G. mfso, seasonable, timely, « 8w. 
tidigsi Dan. If<%, tiroely) ; < fidel + -yi.] I. a. 
If. Seasonable; opportune; favorable; fit; suit- 
able. 


Oiwt mcrthe to the tm 


I M eUors than made. 


, p. 914. 

t (tldB'm(^n),'ff. X. One who is em- 

ployod only during certain states of Ihe tide.— 
% Atidewaiter. 

tidiftlakto <tld'tftn>l), n. a table showing the 
time w high water at any place, or at different 
places, tor each dey throu^out the year. 
tiMglhillgr (tld'i^tbr), ft. One of a class of 
cttslom-house olBeers whose business it is to 
awglttbe iiriTal of ships, and to see that while 
In port tho euitonis relations as to the land- 
ing endahipplng of goods are observed, and the 
rsveirto lews are not violated. 

Aapii AdvtortoSorvaato(Wafttiig-MaM^ 
Me sI tha Caatosi-Hoasa- tin piArtMvh not 

i'wA'Mr)... W.t«wrf«st.dby 
, rikb MW tt Uie tid«.— no.. 

it), II. A tU4l w»v. (whMi 



tngorea J 

_ that tisUy wwra selde, 
rd^t«m(|f/>iilini#(B.B.T.&kl. 1888. 
If waatharbe fair, and Hiy Uiy grain, 

Make apaedUy oanrlaga. for fear of a rain. 

IHisesr, August's Buabandiy, at tl 

2f. Brave; smart; skilful; flue; good. 

Than Trottus fulliita, dt Hdi Eneaa, 

* Chaiyn to AohlUea with choUa men ynogfa. 

Beftnfrifon nf Tray (B. & T. ax t 7410 
Thanna worth !IVaw«>toagc^ a Udymui that tanad me 
neoarh. PtonsMiriiMfs (BX Ui 890. 

3. Appropriate or suitable as regards order, 
arrangement, oecasidn, circumstanoes, or the 
like ; OMomingly or neatly arrayed or arranged; 
kept in good oraer; neat: trim: as,aff<iydres8; 
a udy and well-fumishoa apartment. 

To aaa It all ao Hdy^ not even a pair of hoota thrown 
ahoat, or a tta Song on the tahliw madt thatr heaita die 
withlalham. Mrt,Oliphemt,rao€QanUma,m 

4. Of neat and orderly habits ; disposed to be 
neat and orderly: as, a Udy person.— 6. Mod- 
erately pr flMrly large, gimt, or important; 
eonalaemble; resneetable; pretty: as, a tidy 
sum of money. [Obsolete or colloq.] 

Al that toaohad thar to a iMf aridomsw 
Itelha kowhard A hit wlf tha ktog^sat that time. 

ygNamiyMsriwlk.B.T. axtsssa. 
May ha altar a iMy day's work! ahaU ooma homa with 

’•■‘‘’tsaTuiwi 


(U), V, ; pret. and pp. had, ppr. tying, 
[Early mod. E. also iye; dial, also tee; < ME. 
Uettf tyeUf teyeUf teUm^ fafycft, fiyan, < AS. ffyoii, 
^t§ganf *fSgan^ ^^Ugian^ cited also as ^tSgeaUy 
bind, tie, a secondary form of the verb ie6n 
(pret. fadh, pi. tugon^ pp. togen)^ draw, pull: 
see faai, ttno^. In some uses the verb is di- 
me^ from the noun: see ha^, n.] I. trans, 

1. To attach or make fast bv a band, ribbon, 
cord, or the like drawn together and knotted; 
bind. 

Th«r-wfth tbal droogh theire awardat cuia and wanta 
toward the river that ran voder the gardln, where that 
hadde a barge t-teyed where-in thel were oome to to the 
gardlD. jr«rt4i»(E.B.T.a.XiU.4Ct 

And thereunto a great long ohaine he UgM, 

With which be drew him forth, even In blaown dendgiit 

F, Q., VI. xlL 84. 

Ily eon. keep thy father's oommandment, and Ibvaake net 
the law of thy mother ; bind them oonttnually apon thine 
heart, and Ue them about thy neck. Prov. vL SEt M. 

2. To fasten by looping or knotting: as, to He 
a ribbon on one’s arm; benee, to &ten as if 
tied. 

What boote It thee 

To abaw the rueted buckle that did tie 
The garter of thy greatest grandsire's knee? 

Bp BaU, Satirea IV. ilk It. 
He tied the ends into the nautical slip knot, and pto- 
nouneed the thing oumplete. 

Doran, Annals (d the Stage, H. 188. 

3. To fasten by tightening and knotting the 
strings of : as, to fur a shoe or a bonnet. 

Drawer, tie my shoe, prithee : the new knot, aa thoa 
aeeat this. Dekkerand Weteter, Northward H«x i 9. 

4. To form by looping and interlacing; knit: 
as, to a knot. 

Axain the hawthorn ahall supply 
Tne garlands you dellgfat to wu 

8!90(^ Marmkm, 1., Int 

5. To bind or unite aecurely ; specifically, to 
unite in marriage (colloq. in this use). 

And doe they not knowo that a Tragedie Is tied to the 
lawee of Poetie, and not of Hlstorle? 

Sir P, Sidney, ApoL for Poetrie. 
Ill bond of virtooni love together Ued, PaitfeuB. 

1 heartily deairetbla eourteey. 

And a*onld not be denied, to r * 

This day, to tee yoa r ’ * 


lenled, to wait upim yon 
1 Hid theft DO more oouble you. 
fIMer, Wlldgooee Chaee, It. l 


I Xuboof airt Ikssdon Boer, 1. 408. 


6. To bind, restriot, limit, or confine; hold or 
restrain, as by authority or moral influence. 

Herewith hlr swelling aobbee 
Did Ur toag from talke. 

Oateoiyne, PUlomene (Steele Glaa, etc., ed Arber, p. 09X 
I nee yoa are Med to no partieular employment 

Bmu, and Pt , Scornful Udy, L 1 
Do they think to bind me to Uve chaste, sober, and 
temperately all daye <d my life? they may as aeon tie an 
Emplflunao to live ao. 

B»ii«.afidFT.,KDlgbtofMa1ta,Y 1. 

7. In Mkiiftg, to bind together two bodies 
iy means of a ;^ece of timoer or metal. Bee 
fto^ ft*, 5«— 8. ih UMisfc, to unite or bind, as 



tta 

notes, by » tie. See Wei, n,^ 8.-9. To supphr 
witli ties or sleepers, as the road-bed of a riul- 
way. 

The treok was aoUd, evenly graded, heavily Wed, well 
aligned, and the oara ran over it with no more awing and 
bounoe than on an old road, ilarptr't JHoff., LXXVL 566, 

10. To make the sutne score as; equal in a 
seore or contest : as, A tted B at oheokers. — 

11. In 9urff.^ to secure (a vein or an artery) 
with a ligature, so as to prevent loss of blood In 
oaso the vessel has l>eeu ruptured or severed, 
or to check the flow of blood through it in some 
special oircumstatioes ; ligate — Tied at the el- 
how. Bee the quotation. 

The feet are tum<Kl ont, and then there ia a want of lib- 
erty in the play of the whole ahoaldur, beoauie the elbow 
ruba against the ribs, and Interferes with the action. This 
Is called being htni at the elboui, and la moat carefully to 
bo avoided in soJecting the greyhound, as well as all other 
t Britam and ilmerioa. p 45. 


breeds. 
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of forms. Also oaU«ds2«0p09^orof(M»<dl«Q^ 

7. Ntmt t (a) That part of the topsail- or top- 
gallant-halyards which is fast to the yard and 
passes through a sheave-hole in the mast or 
through a tie-bloek at the masthead. (6) A 
mooring-bridle.— 8. In mtmeal n^iation^ a curve 
above or below two notes on the same degree 
winch are to be performed continuously, as if 
but one j a bind or ligature. The following are 
examples: 

Ties are used especially to connect notes that He in dif- 
ferent measures, or which it is rhythmically Important to 
keen separate to the eye. They are not to be confused 
witu slurs. 

9. A stall' of equality among competing or op- 
posed parties, as when two candidates receive 


of guns on oach side, tbs upper, middle, and 
lower Wers. 

The hoaplUl ol Silni Helens li s msgotfloent fshrie ; 
the gatM are built with s War of white marble and a Okr 
of red alternately, bavins ebeeta of lead plaoed between 
the atonae. ineeefte, Deaoriptlon of the £aat, II* 1 10. 

1 at laet MUg hi at a boat moored, one of a Wsr of boat# 
at a oaueeway. XHdeontt Our Hvtnal Friend, il. IS. 

2. In oraan-buildingf same as rank^f X (c).— 
Oromid tasr. Bee ground!.— Hors of a oalds, the 
borers of fakes or windings of a cable, one reethig on an- 
other when coiled. 

tier* (ter), V, t [< tier^, a.] To jiile, build, or 
arrat^e in tiers. Compare tkrer. 

Lightermen ahall not be reqnired to deliver or reedve 
freight at a diatanoe of over one hundred feet from the 
gangway of their Lighter or Barge, and in no case ahall 
they be required to Msr or pile their freight on the dooke, 
etc JfowYark Produo* Hmhango itqporf, 1HS8-8S; p SOL 


TO be tied to a woman's anron-strings. Bee apmn- 
ttnng — To tie a fly. Bee To tie down. (al To 
fasten so as ti> prevent from liaing. Qi) To reetrain . con- 
fine , hinder from aotloii. 

The miud should, by several niles, be fteddotm to this, 
at first, uneasy task ; nae will give it facility. Loekt 
To tie hand and foot. Soeto bfnd hand and /oo6 under 
hand.— To tie neeik and heala. seenMir.-^ Totieup 
(d> To bind or fasten aeourety : as, to tie a bundle. (5) 
To wrap up ; protect with wrappings. 

Look to vour cloaks, and tfriip your little throats , for, I 
tell you, the great baiie will soon fall down. 

Thackeray^ PhiUp xlli 
(e) To confine ; reatraln ; hamper in or hinder from mo- 
tion or action 

Joy hath Ued ray tongue up. 

FUteher (and another). Love’s Cure, L 3. 
(d) To place or invest in such a way as to render unavail- 
able. as, to have one's money tied vp in real estate 

8he ia close of her money ; . . she has ited uv every 

■hilUug of it, and only allows me (her husband] half a 
crown a week for pocket-money 

Thaekerayt Great Hoggarty Diamond, xiti 
<e) To give, devise, or bequeath in such a way and under 
inch cobditfona as to prevent tale, or aUenation from the 
person or ^ur^oee tnteodod ai^ tte%^ an estate.— To 


an equal number of votes, rival markHmenneore ^e fire®. 

a like number of points, or two or more racers t som^senws, ieree ; < 

reach the winning-post at the same time, so 


that neither party can bo declared victorious ; 
contest in winch two or more competitors are 
equally successful. 

11)6 government count on the seat, though with the new 
registration 'tis nearly a He. If we had a good oandldaie 
a e could win. DieraHi^ Contagaby, vlil. 8. 

Rand had one majority on the first ballot, and I counted 
him out. I made it a fie by awallowiiig one of his ballots. 

7Ae C^ury, XXXV m 4a 

10. A weavers* pattern. 

A weaver's pocket-book of that period . . was an 
ordinan long-shaped pocket-book, and contained about 
eighty uftferent Hee or patterns. 

A Bariowt Weaving, p. 814. 

11. 8ame as lace, 2. — 12. pi. Low shoes fas- 
tened with lacings.— Azla-eUptia. Beearie-ritp ~ 
BookOftlM. Bee book.— Dlifpmfil tis. Hoeang/e-hraoe 
(a) Family tis. Bee/omOy — Btay-sndtls. Hee stay- 
end.— To play or shoot off a tis, to go through a second 
contest or match (the first being IndbolalveX In order to 
decide who is to be the winner. 


The He*, as you call them, were ahnt of liefore two 
^ ~Z r o’clotk. ITAldtf Jfrlpitfs, Good lor Nothing, L 1. 

IL iniranS/^o ^m^e a tie with another or V • 

1. A ’tick («f « IMliU'vll. 

*^’ ^ **^ "^ **^^“*' —2. A fcather-lH>d. Hallncdl (8iwlk*<J liii). 

tte* (ti), ». mod. E. hIko tye ; < ME. teyc, both 


AWSUW \v%sr9)% lu ouuiv Douovm, tvrvo, 

ME. fierce, fycThe, < OF. (and F.), Hers, m, (« 
Bp. Pg. tereia, t„ ss It. tereo, m.), a third part, 
third, tierce, < hers, third, < L. terhus, third 
(=s E. fAird), < fres sb E. three,] 1. A third; a 
third part. 

The latitude . is alxtie eight degrees and a feres. 

UaUuyV* reyoywr, L f79. 
The way is long, and difficult thiroad, 

And DOW the sun to middle-ffrm retnma 

LongfMow, tr of Dante's Inferno, xxxlv M. 

2. Same as terce, 4. 

In shorietyme wasgretooccisloiin,and longe itendured, 
from ffrres in to noono, and than sparbied the saisnes and 
turned bakke towarde her chynsrhie. 

Merlin (R. R T. 8 X H- T74. 

3. A liquid measure equal to one third of a 
pipe. 8eepfjici,8. Also fercc. — 4. A cask in- 
termediate in siae lietween a barrel and a hogs- 
head: as, a tierce of sugar; a fierce of rice or of 
salted provisions. — 5. In music, same as third. 

. (a) The fourth harmonic of any given totie--tliat is, the 
major third almve the second octave. (kl In organ^lmOd- 
mg, a mutation stop giving tones two octaves and a third 
above the normal pitch of the digitals us«»d 
6. In eard-ptaytui/, a sequence of three cards. 
— 7. In/ciin»f 7 , the thint of a series of eight 

K lints and parries, beginning with prime, a 
rust in hereo is a thrust, with the knuckles upward, at 
the upper breast, which, from the ordinary position of 
engagement, tlie left of the foils touching. Is given slier 


< AS. t^ge, tige, a band, roiie, a secondary tffl-bflT (ti'b^), n, A bar which senses as a tie. 
form, with mutation, of iedh, teig, a band, rope tle-bOfllB (ti bdm). n. A honzontai timber eon- 
<s!l>, touw BT MLO. touue, for, tau, LG. tau (> nectmg two principal rafters, for the nuiyose 
G. tau) = Icel. taag, a rope), < ie6n (pret. fcah j, preventmg the walls from Is'ing pushed put 
draw, pull: see lee!,e.,andcf. fiel, r., also for'J the thrust of the roof, or for tying together 
(adouWtof fjcl). The noun ficl 18 in the later other parts of a structure. When placed alsive 
aenfies directly from the verb ficL] 1. A band ; bottom of the rafters it is called a collar^ 
rope ; chain ; a cord or other flexible thing used Bee cut under curb-roof, 

to fasten or bind, especially by knotting or tleboy (ti'boi), ». A «]e«l : name m go-daril, 3. 
looping; a fastening: as, cotton-fre# (for bind- (ti'dog), «. [<ME. teidopac, te^iUtggne ; 

mg bales of cotton); specifically, the ribbon or ^ ^t7-] A fierce dog which it is neccs- 

similar fastening ui^ for the queue or pigtail, *^*7 to tie up ; a bandog, 
whether of the wig or of the natural hair. I know the villain ia both rough and grim ; 

2. A ersrftt, usiuUjr a simple one knotted in UsgW, n. [Ab^. of rertiofo, as formerly ae- 
front ; a necktie. cented rert.VO ^ortigo; diszmcss. 

Both wnr Cbe Kn bUck lut w popntar «Uh a. in tlio **“ Arow ^j ^ uMwl with . bey. 

West, and the regulation black trock-out uniform, with i.* « 

white He at the throat. Fletcher and Mateinger, \ ery Woman, !v 8 

T* C. Crmsf<frd, EngiUh Life, p 146. Uemumite (td'man-H), ft. [Named after the 
8 . A knot composed of one or two loops of discoverer, 2%emann.] Native mercuric 84>le- 

eord, nhbon, or the like; a looped ornamental nidc, usually ocopring massive, of a steel-gray gee tfrerl, ItreeM. 

knot ; a bow . color and metallic limter, rarely m crystals re- (tir'se-ron), n. [F. : see tterec.] 


A very smart He in his smart cravat. sembling those of sphalerite. 

BarAam,Iogoldsl) 3 rLeiend% L 288. ttfl-platfl (tl^plat), n, A main carline. 

tier^ (ti'(T), n, [< 1. One who or 

that which ties.— 9. A child’s apron. Also, er- 


4. Something which binds or unites, in a Hpi- 
rative sense , a bond ; an obligation, moral or 
legal: as, the tics of blood or of friendship. 
Awe and affrights are never Hoadf love. 

Fletcher (and other*), Bloody Brother, iv 1. 
The bonds of affiuit}, which are the links and He* of 
fUusm, Political Fables, li, Expi 


passing the foil to the other side of the oj^nent's wea- 

K n A parry in Hence guards this blow. It is prrxlared 
turning the hand knuckles upward and cany fug It a 
few inches to the right without lowering hand or puiiii 
To reign Is restless fence, 

Tierce, quart, and trickery. 

Tennyaon, queen Mary, V. ft. 

8. In Aer., a fosse composed of three triangles, 
usually of three different tinctures: a beimng 
rare in English heraldir.— Aroh of tlM tlsm or 
tlllrd point, an arch consisting of two ares of a oirrie 
tiwseeUng at the top . a pointed arcti.— Bn tisrotb in her,, 
divided in three . said of the field. Compare def. a- 
Qnait and tleroo. Hee wits.— Tlsm oMdwlao, in 
her., a bend composed of three trianglea uanaUv or three 
different tinctures ; a bearing rare in BagUsh heraldry. 
—TlSTOS nudor in uMet, a sequeooe of aca king, and 
queen — TlifOO point, the vertex of an eqauatorel iri- 
angla Also called fAfrefBoin/. Gur^ 
tiered ( t$r-8&' ), a, [ileraldic F. , < Hers, tierce : 
see ticrre,] In her,, divided iuiotliree parts of 
three different tinctures. The field may be so divided 
either femewlse, palewise, or bendwlae. which must be ex- 
pressed In tbe blaxon ' tbns, Herc4 in bend i 
into three compartments bendwiee. 

■*rcf(. tereelet. 

iD^ieval vauUlnfl^ a ii^ondary rib springing 
from an intersection of two other ribs. 

The additional iil>s, tiemos, Ueroerem, etc., whieb ap- 
pear In the Uier forms of vavlUitg, more eepeelally m 
England, are more enrfaoe ribe hating no real funotloi). 

C. H, Moore, Gothic Archltectora p Vi, 

tiercet (tSr"- or tAr^set), «• [< tierce + -el] In 
poetry, a triplet; three lines; three lines rim- 

itig. 


roneously, hre. 

^herc well-drilled nrobins, each behind his Hre, 

W ailed in ranks the wished command to fire. 

LoufoU, Biglow Papers, 1st ser , !nt 
, 3. In entom.f same as lettf-Her, 

The weret uf the worlii ii ih* tu betwMn penon ^ *!«* (‘w). »• [Formsrly siso Ure, tyre, Also ti«rw n. [< Uef^ + -er».] On® wbo 

•»«*■ Jl7»rbm, Cooductof Ufa. Uer (ong. pron. tor, then tjr, besides t6r re- »rnuiges or pile* BomBaiiiig to tlJr*; spwrfll- 

5. In construction, any rod or beam serving to accord vrith the J and spelled fier (naut), a man stationed in the hold when 

counteract a pulling or tensile strain, to hold ^ simulation of the form of pitr); < heaving up anchor to stow away the cable as it 

the parts togetW, to equalize opposing thrusts, OF. rirc, a course, continuance of a course, a comes Ui. 

or to tmnsier strains from one part of a stmc- draught, pull, rtroke, hit ^ * 


• part i 

twee to another, it is used, fw instance, in btidget, 
to fiuton the ports togetht-r oiid lesfst stroins of teno^i , 
sad in roofs, to take the thrust fr<,m a pair of rafters, and, 
ty opposing one to the othei, to prevent the roof fnun 
j^iresdlug It Je <ippcieed to a Ktrtd, or a membtT serving 
to hoU different members of a stnu ture apart. Bee cuts 
aoder eardruek, king post, end pUftoork 
8. On railroads, one of a Hcries of beams, com- 
monly of wood, laid on a i>ermaneiit way and 
bedd^ in the ballast, on which are lahl tbe 
rails to form tbe track. These ties are sorue- 
ilmes made of iron or stone, and in a variety 


pull, stroke, liit, etc.^, < Hrer, draw : see hre*^, 
Ferhflps confused with OF. Here, heierc, row, 
rank, order, as Pr. Uera, terra, a row (also 
adornment, attire: see Hrck), The A8. Hdr, 
appar. meaning a row or series, oocun} but 
once, and is of doubtful status. The words 
spelled Hre and Her are much involved as to 
form and senses.] 1. A row; a rank, partic 
ttlarly when two or more rows are * 
above another: as, a Mer of seats it 
the old threeriieeked warnfliipa had 


It. ftro, u dranght, tto-nd (tl'rod), •. 1 . A rod n«*d tobtod longl-- 
r. dmw ! iu>« (../.J tudtoal rBUwM-sloepers to one mother: mine 
as orois-Ms.— 2 * In arch., bridgthMtdHig, tie,, 
a rod used to draw and bind together parts of 
a structure; a binding-rod. such mdi tie temo> 
Umw suula like kmg bolfa with a bsml at one «nfl ana a 
Mftw and nut at tha other; lomftiiiiaithayhavf aaoisw 
and nut at aaoh end. Quite oomimmly they art medt In 


two parta each wftha heed at one end and a aorfir-tliraid 
... ^ 11,9 threaded ends being ttslted ky a tsm* 

e placed one buokte lor drawing up the rod to the reaufred tentioft* 
in a theater; Umudynt'm^ n. pi ri^.,pUol 8 srra,eflHhi 
bd three Hen see terraJ] a mmng, Ine or pnlvmieiit om 
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mitt or kto intornlxed idth rook, nHbioh are 
lOado up ioto adokos or brioks before being 
treated In the funuMse: in Mexico, generally, 
any inferior pulverulent ores. [New Almaden 
guickeilver-mines.] 

tWMrgant (tytrr/lir-afaonOi n. [F., < thru, 

third, + argent, silver: see argent] An alloy 
consisting of silver with two thirds its weight of 
aluminium, brought into some use in France as 
being not less handsome than silver and more 
duraole, at half its price. 

tier-eaw (tOr'sd), n. A bard, stiff saw used by 
bricklayers for cutting curved faces upon brioks 
in building arches, domes, round brick pillars, 
etc. 

tiem dtnt (tyftrz a-ta' )• [F. : tiers ( < L. tertius), 
third (see turce)*, Mat L. status), state, con- 
dition, estate: see state.] See third estate, mi~ 
der estate, 

tiar-ghot (idr'shot), n. Grape-shot arranged in 
tiers with circular disks between them. 

ti6<*gtrap (ti'strau), n, A strap for t\diig an 
animal, having a ouckle on one end to fasten it 
to the ring of a bit, etc. ; a halter. 

tie-tia (ti'tl), n, Naut, one of the small pieces 
of cowl fastened to a hammock, and used 8om(>- 
timCH to secure it in a roll instead of a ham- 
mock-lashing. 

tia-up (ti'up), M. [< tie up, under tte^, t>.] A 
strike among street-car or railway men, or 
others, in which the horses are tied up or traffic 
IS otherwise suspended. [U. B.] 

In the erent of a Ue-up, or atrlko. theao liraet boxes 
would bo uaed aa they now are Set Amer., X. 8., LX 82. 

tia^wig (trwiff), M. A wig having the hair be- 
hind ga1hen»a and tied by a ribbon. Compare 
queue and ptgimt. 

My uncle 'J'obyf in his laced regimentals and the th-itiff, 
kept his rank with my father 

Xbme, Tristram Shandy, Ir. 2ri 

tiffif (tif), r, i [< ME. tiffen, Ufen, < OF. Uffer, 
hfer, also athffer, atifer, V. athfer, dress, adorn ; 
cif. T>. Hppen, clip the points or ends of the hair 
(cf. F. aihfet, ornament of the head): see f#pJ, 
?.] To dress; deck; array. 

Wlian ache In that tyr was fiyfkd as echo sehold, 
.Meliors In here merthe to hire maiden aeide. 

WUUam cf PaUrw (E. E. 1' 8 ). 1 172 

tiffV (ilf), s. [< 8ct; attitude. 

Hid you mark the Imumi tif of his wig, what a deal of 
pains lie took to toes it liat'k. when the very weight thereof 
was like to draw him fruni Ilia seat? 

Quoted ill Ashton's Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, 

(I 144. 


tiyal also called JSet^ Pag, concludixm the 
Obvisttiias holidays. The name as appli^ to 
a silk would thus mean *£pipbany silk,’ i. e. 
holiday silk; of. Easter honnet, i. e. spring bon- 
net; cf. also tawdry, applied ork. to lace sold at 
a fair held on the festival of Bt. Audrey.] 1. 
n. ; pi. tiffanies (-niz). If. A kind of thin silk; 
gauze. 

The Knigbta appeared flrat, aa conaaerated persons, all 
in veils like to copes, of silver f^ny, gathered, and fall- 
ing a large oompats abuat them. 

Bsaumoni, Mask of Inner Temple and Oray’s Inn. 

Let her have velvets, tifanUs, iewele. pearls. 

Fleteher {and another), Noble Uentleman. I 1 

A vestal veil on her head oi t^any, atriped with silver 
Chapman, Mask of Middle u^emple and Lincoln's Inn. 

Doe we not deaorle 
Rome goddesae in a oloud of Ufanit t 

Herrick, A Napiiall Song. 

2. A kind of gauze musliu, resembling silk 
gauze. 

How much shall I measure you of this ttfany, Matty? 

8. Judd/Maigtret, f 0. 

3. A portable flour-sieve made of tiffany. HaU 
tnvell, [Prov. Fng.] 

n. a. Made of tiffany, or thin silk: as, a ft/- 
fany cloak; hence, transparent. 

Enter four Cupids from each side of the bescage. at- 
tired in flame-coloured taffeta close to their body, like 
indeed boys, with bows, arrows, and wings of gold, chap- 
lets of flowers on their heads, hoodwinked with IMiiy 
scarfs. Bsaiumonit, Mask of Inner Temple and Gray's Inn 

The wit that I took np in Paul's in a f^any cloak with- 
out a hatband . now I have put him into a doublet of 
satin. Shiriey, Witty Fair One. IL 1. 

Tifany Natures are so easily impos'd upon 

Mrs. Centiivrf, B^'s Duel. ii. 8. 

tifling, tifln (tif'ing, tif'in), ti. ^erbal n. of 
c.] 1. A sipping: a drinkii^. [Prov. 
Kng.] — 2. A luncheon; lunch; a sli^t repast 
between breakfast and dinner; in India, a cnar- 
acteristio repast of enrried dishes, chutney, 
and fruity [Anglo-Indian, usually in the pro- 
vincial form tiffin,] 

Let's have It for fyfln; venr cool and nice this hot 
weather Thaektray, Vanity Fair, iv. 

After a pleasant chat we proceeded to the Hun^<mg 
hotel for f(gn. Lady Brassey, Voyage of Sunbeam. U. xxl 

t lfflab (tif'ish), a, [< ttff^ + -wAl.] Inclined 
to peevishness ; petulant. [Colloq.] 
tift^ (lift), H. [iWhsps < Norw. taft drawing 
the breath, wind or scent of an animal ; cf. iev, 
drawing the breath; < teva, sniff, breathe; see 
fi/T’A] 1. A sniff ; whiff ; breath. 


tiff® (tif), r. fProb. in part a reduction of 
but ult. < Norw. tera, sniff, smell, =e led, 
thefn, sniff; cf. Norw. ter, U'tr, tor, a tlrawing in 
of tile breath, the wind or scent of an animal, 
= Sw. dial, tar as Dan. dial, iter, smell, scent. 
= led. tkefl^, smell. Hence fijf 2, a., tiffing, ttf- 
Ji». Cf, I, truns. Tosifi; dnnk. 

He tif 'd hla punch, and w*«nt to real 

IT. Combe, Dr. Syntax's Tours, 1 ^ 

II, mtrans. To lunch. [Anglo-Indian.] 
tiff® (tif), n. [A reduction of /#//!, ii., or from 
tlie ndate<l tiff: see r. Of. ft/Yi, w. (T 
«1 ki> fi/A] 1. A draught of liquor: a “drop'’; 
«H. a tiff of brandy. 

What say you to a glaas of white wine, or s tif of punch, 
by way of whet? hHeUing. Am^la, vllK 10 

Sipping hii dfof brandy punch with groat solouinlty 
Sean, Guy Mannering, xL 

2. Thin or small lieer. (Prov. Eng.] 

That too shall quickly follow, if 
It can be rais'd from strong or Hf 

Br om cj Answer to his Pnlveralty Friend. 

tiff’* (tif). r. I. [l^b. orig. ‘sniffs in anger, 
and ao ult. identical with tiff^, < Norw. trra ss 
led. thf/a, sniff; see f^T*.] To be in a pet ; be 
peevish or quarrelsome. 

Poor Mincing Mff snd all the Monitiig. 

Congrm, Way of the World^ ii 4, 

She tiffd at Tim, she ran from Ralph. 

Landor, New Style. 

tiff ® I tif), a. f< r.l A iietty quarnd or 


Four and twanty siller bells 
Wer a’ tyed till his mane. 

And yae o’ the norland wind. 

They tinkled ane by ano 

Lord Thomas and Fasr Annrt (Child'a Ballads, IL 128X 

2. A draught of liquor: same as tiff^, 1. Hath- 
iceU. 

tlft2(tift),r.», [Cf.fi/3,r.,andf#/fl,w.] Same 
as 

We a/led a little going to church, and fairly quarrelled 
before the bells had done ringing 
iiWan, ' 


Shci 


School for Scandal, t 2. 


. - f< r.l A Iietty guarr 

tuisimdemtanaing; a slmht p<»t, or nt of i>ee- 
vishueas. 

It **14 1 have had another Utile — tif, shall 1 call 

UMlcatne^nptoaqiuurreL . 

MbhiisdsoN^ sir Charles Grandiaon, III. xxtv. 

(tif tt, and a, [Early mod, K. also 
Wanay; prob., like the surname 
K MB,lf&aiig, zVffaahi,etc., ML. Tiffa- 
Ttfjffima, IWaa^o. etc., h common fern. 

• /edttotiaii atmaphany (ML. tkeopha- 

ato.), equiv. to am^hany, with . ^ 
vet to ^ the ohHfim fes- in 


tift® (lift), «. [< Hf/®, 1 , Cf. tiff^, «.] Same 
as iiff^, [Colloq. or prov. Eng. J 

After all your fatigue you seem as ready for a C(ft with 
me as if you had newh come fmm church 

BhacUntoods Mag 

tigl (tig), r. i.\ pn»t. and pp, tigged, ppr. tig- 
ging. [A dial. var. of firAL] To touch lightly 
with tbo hand, as in the game of tag or tig; 
give a light stroke or tap to. [Scotch and prov. 
Kng.] 

tigl (tig), n. [A dial. var. of firl-l.] 1. A light 
touch, such aa is given in the game of tag or 
tig; a tap; a slight stroke. 

Andrew was compelled to submit, only muttering be- 
tween his teeth, **Owermony malsters— ower inony miis- 
tors, as the peddook said to the harrow, when every tooth 
gae her a Cw-” Ubb Boy, xxvii 

2. Same as tag^. 

On the ontskirts of the crowd, some of the town's chil- 
dren . . . profanely playing t»ga 

M, L. Stsesaaim, Education of an Rngineei 

fProv. Eng, or Scotch in both nscs.] 
tip (tig), n. [Origin obscure.] A flat-botrominl 
annking-cup, of capacious size and geucnilly 
with four handles, formerly used for passing 
round the table at convivial entertainniciitH 


f Prov. Eng. or Scotch.] 

iSgB (H'gi), n. [NL. (Kaup. 1836).] A genus 
of Asiatlo woodpeckers with only three toes 
on each foot, also called Ckrysanotus and Chlo- 

r. The Inner hind toe, or hattax, is absent (aa 
Tbe genns Is wlde-rangins on the oonttnent 


Id many of the iMaada. The 
\eAyPiius ' 



^ hiysaod nsoally T. 

lava, etc, to the 
Malay peninanlm 
and Beii^ : T 
shorsl and T. eve- 
reUt are the other 
species. The first- 
named is a hand- 
some woodpecker. 

10 inches long, 
with golden green* 

InIi back, black talL 
crimson occIplUu 
crest, pale-buffy 
sides of the head 
and nc(‘k strlp^ 
with black, and the 
nndi*r parts rayed 
and btured with 
black oil a Ught 
ground. 

tigarea (tig-a- 

re'a), n. [Gui- 
ana.] The red 
creeper, Tetro- 
eera Tigarea. 

%e(t§zh),n. [< 

F. Ugr, a stalk, 
stem, pipe, < L. 
tibia, a pipe: see fi6ai.] 1 A stem or stalk; 
also, the shaft of a column, from the base- 
moldings to the capitsl.— -2. In some firearms, 
a pin at the base of the breech, designed to ex- 
pand tbe base of the ball — 3. In a center-fire 
cartridge, a support for the cap or pnmer. 
tigO-ann ( t^zh'arm), n, A muzzle-loading small 
arm having a steel tige screwed into the cen- 
ter of tbe breech-pin, upon whicli the ballet 
drops and is then forced into the ^oves by 


7 tjpa /avatt^nsis 


sharp blows from the ramrod. 


owder- 


pov( 

laced in the annulus around the tige. 
tifolia (tf-ieP^), H. [NL., < F. UgeUe, dim. of 
uge, a stalk, stem: see tige.] Same as UgeUe. 
tigulate (tij'e-lat), a. [< NL. *itgeUaius, < U- 
getla, a timla: see UgeUa.] In hoi., having a 
short stalk, as tbo plumule of a bean, 
tigelle (ti-jeP)» *•- [< F. UgeUe: see UgeUa.] 
In boL, tbe young embryonic axis or primitive 
stem which bears the cotyledons ; the canllcle ; 
the radicle. By some, however, tbe name has 
been applied to the plumule. 
Mg6lllUl(ti-jeFus).fl. ; pi. tigeUi (-i). [NL., m., 
equiv. to HgeUa, i . : see tigeUa.] In oot, 
as tigelle, 
tiger ' 
tygre; 



D. Ujger = G. Dan. Sw. frocr ss Bohem. Ugr = 
Pol. tygrys ss Russ. Ugru, <li. tigns, < Gr. nj/xf, 
a tiger; appar. a foreign word, perhaps < OPers. 


(Zend) ^U^ri, a tiger, a supposed particular use 
(in allusion to the swifrness with which the tiger 
leaps upon his prey) of tighn, *Ugra, Pers. fir, 
an arrow (cf. Skt. tirra. Hr, Hind, hr, an arrow), 
< tighra, sharp, < sUg, Skt. Uj, sharp : see 
sU^y Of. L. Tigris, < Gr. Ti) pic, < OPers. Tkgra, 
Pers. JTr, the nver Tigris, lit. ‘the river Ar- 
row,’ so called from its swiftness.] 1 . A feline 
quadruped, Felts tigns or Tigris regalis, one of 



Royml Tiger (Fffu ftgru) 



tlg«r 


es3« 


the lion), of the family FetkUe. The tlaer it 

. * .. jy^ 


the two Ureeat living eats (the othei being n. A South 

Ameriean bird of the heron family and genua 
TS^somOy of whieh there are several species: 
so called from the markings of the plumage. 
Bee cut under ISgrisoma, 
ti|Or-cat (ti'g^r-kat), tt. 1. One of several 
staked or spotted cats of the family Fehd/e 


ugh* 

It ti 01 ^ |c« can 


benatlfallj striped with bltck and tawny ydlow . 

no mane. The female, when dliUiiRiilthed, la oalled 
yreat. The Hirer inhabits southern Aala and aome of the 
larger Islands belonginir b) that continent, having there 
the aauie position that ihu lion has (n Africa, 'fhe tiger 
attaina Ids full development in India, the name Ben^ 
hi^ being used as synonymous with those specimens 
which appw as the most tyniial and moat pow^ol rep 
roseiitatives of tlie species, in habits the tiger is far more 
active and ag^e than the lion, and exhibits a large amount 
of fierce cunning He generally selects as his lair a con- 
cealed spot near a watert'onrse, whence to spring upon 
the animals that approach to drink. His tread tiirough 
the thick jungle is steal tlij, and he appears to avoid rather 
than court dauacr, unless when brought to bay, when he 
turns an appallintf front to the foe. Tigers do not gener- 
ally attack man but in some oaaea thw seem to acquire 
H special liking for human prey, and boldly approacn vil 
lages fitr the purpose of sei'uring it, auen are known as 
man-eaterM (Site num-eater, 2). In aome districts the loss 
of hiinian life is enough to become a matter of official 
statistics. The natives destroy them by traps, pits, poi- 
soned arrows, and igher means. Tiger-huuting is a favor- 
ite Indian sport It is pursued generally by Europeans, 
the tiger being ahot from the back of an elephant when 
taken young the tiger can be tamed, and tigers thus do- 
mesticated are not rardy to be seen in India. 

2. Tlio th> lacine daayuroy ortiger-wolf: so calloii 
from the stripes. See ihylactne (with cut). — 3. 
A i»ep8on of a fierce, bloodthirsty disposition. — 

4. A dissolute swaggering dandy; a rafliing 
blade; a swaggerer; a hector; a bully; a mo- 
hawk. 

A man may have a very good coat-of-arms. and be a 
ttffer, my boy," the Major said, chipping his egg '*that 
man is a mark my word - a low man ’ 

Thaektray, Pendennis, x\ 

5. [Humorously compared t<j a tiger in a show - 
wagon dnvon about the st resets in parade ] A 
groom who goes out with the equipage of Ium 
master — that is, with the dog-eart, curricle, 
cab, or other vehicle driven by the master 
himself, his duty being to take care of the 
equipage when the master has left the box. 

Hla tifffr, Tim, was clean of limb, 

Hit boots were polished, his jacket was trim 
With a very smart tie In his smart cravat. 

And a little cockade on the top of his hat, 

Tallest of b«iyt or ahorteat of men. 

He stcKsl in his stockings just ftmr feet ten 

Barham, Ingoldsby Legends 1 28J 

6. (Appar. so called as being an omameiittil 

addition” : m allusion to the tiger or grf>om (dcf. 
6) who sits as if a mere ornament in the vehicle 
whieh his master drives.] An ad<htional cheer; ' 
“one more” (often the word Ugrr): as, three 
cheers and a t^er, [(’ollo(j.J— 7. In mgar- 
»}iunt^.,a tank withaperf orated bottom, through 
which the molasses escapes. E, If. KntgUt — 
8. A bug of the family trannlating 

the French name. — 9t. A fabulous bird. Bee 
the extract. 

Yet ben there other byrdes the whychc l>en callfd Ty- 
gritt, and they be ao atronge that they wyll here or cary in 
the^ fieate a man lytting vpon an horse ail arinyd fro the 
hede to ye fote. 

It. Bden (First Books on America, cd. Arber, p xxxii X 
AmitHftaw tiger, the Jaguar, /Ww onea. See out under 
jaguar —Bengal tiger, see del 1-— Black tiger, a me- 
lanistic variety of the jaguar.— Qloaded tiger, the cloud- 
ed tiger cat See h^-eat— Heraldic tiger, in hrr , an 
imaginary beast unlike areal tiger and mure of the shape 
at a wolf except for having a tufted tall like a lion’s It 
should always be biaioned hemldit tiger to distinguish it 
from the real creature, which Is aometimea depicted in re- 
cent heraldry > Karbled tiger, the marbled tiger cat 
See marbUd — Kexlean tiger, the Jaguarw Red Mger, 
the cougar Heecutumlereot^s^.— ROTal Bengal tiger, 
the common tiger, fVfis Ugrie. See def. 1.— gabtr-tOOUl- 
ed tiger, a machaerodont , one of the great fcaeil cats, with 
enormous upper canlneiL belonging to the aubfamily Jfo- 
ekmradnnhiue See MaehmwtonUiur, and cut under aofier- 
tootAerf.— Tiger satiuml, in her., a bearing reaembling the 
real tiger more or leas closely ao catted to distinguish U 
frnm the heialdlc tiger --Tlimewallowtail. SeeaustM- 
iotetaH —To hack or fl|dittlie tiger. See Tor- 
telee-ghell tim, the clouded tiger-cat See out under 
gj^-cot— Water-tiger, a predaceous watar-bectle of the 
family l>ytuKidM ar>cullwl from their habits. Heel/ydm- 
eU(pM^ and cut under Dytamdet 

tlggnuitict (ti.K(-rairtik). n. f< fiper + -an- 
tJcy a capriciouH a4Mition, prob. in simcilatioii of 
elephanlir.^ Kaveiious. 

[Bare.] 

In what aheepVhiwd nrdl- 
naiy have you chew d away 
the meridian of your fpi^er- 
antic stomach^ 

IVasBroim. Works, II. 179. 

[{DavieM ) 

tiggr-begtle (ti'gfvr- 
be'tlb a. Any beetle 
of tne family Cietn- 
Midde: so called from 
its active predaceouH 
liabiU. Bee also cute 
under Ambkfthila and , , , . . ^ ^ 

VJigIn a 1 ( Teirmeka 


tMmmu 
The goat I 
bouMtop. 


iridoh btioiw> to onr domeettcati 

should be seen os the Alp% sna the oat os the 
mmmy Oaxtosa xiv. 1 



tifitr-lily (trff^r-HKi), n. A common garden 
Uly, Imum t%grinumy native in China, waring 
nodding fiowers with a refiexed Mriauth of a 
dull-oran^ color spotted with black (whence 
the name). It produces bulblets in the axils of 
the leaves. Its oulbs are used for food In China 
and Japan. 

tiger-moth (tl'gftr-mfith), n. A moth of the 
family Arciiidmy as Kuprrpia eaja and K. plants- 
ffiniSy whose larvae aro known as bear^mUirptl* 
tnrfi and troolty bears. Aretia UabtUa is the IsebdlU 



LkHitted Tiger-cat I mairfisie/tt} 

nnd genus Felts • so called from thoir reaem- 
blanee to the tiger in markingu or in ferocity, 
though they aro all much smaller, and range 
down to the size of a large hotiK(*-<'at. These cats 
arc numerous in both bemiapnerus. and thu name has no 
specific meaning without a qualify Ing term I he clouded 
tiger-cat, F maeroecelu, at the East liidii*s is perhapa the 
largest and handsumeat. The American ucebd is a tiger 
cat, and others have their distinctive names, as rhati.ar- 
vai. and maryay. See these words, and cuts under iwmr/ 
and OTflot 

2. A mongrel or hybrid lK‘twoeu the wildcat of 
Eur<)jH‘ ( F. eeitue) and the doinestie cat.- Long- 
tailed tiger-oat, #Wi« marrurun of BraiH. closely resem- 
bling the i>ct9lot. and aometlines called oeelotd lettpard. - 

Marbled tiger-cat Seemartied. 
tiger-chop (ti'gCr-ehop), «. A hpeeies of fig- 
mangohl, Misembryanthepium tujUHum. 
.tiger-cowry (tl'g^r-kou-n), «. * A tiger-nhell; 
a kind of cowry with large spots, I'tjpriea tujris. 
See cut under Cyprtea. 
tiger-eye (trgAr-i), ». Same a« Uger's-eye. 
tiger-flower (ti'g^r-fion'er), n. A plant of tho 
genus Ttgrtdta : so named from the variegation 
of the flower. The ordinary species is T pavonia, «»no 
of tlie iiMMft showy of jmrdon flowers, having a ptrrianth 
six inches Imaul, color^ a brilliant scarlet with copious 
uimson speds toward the dark center The flower is of a 
triangular fomi, the throe Inner diviaions of the perianth 
bt-Iiig much smaller than the three outer. Each flower 
Lists only a Uaj^^itut there Is a quick succession for six or 
eight weeks 'iliere are setmral varieties, including (he 
yellow nnd the white tigridlas. From its native land some- 
times called Mexican tiger JUnver Also Uger-ine 

tiger-footed (tI'g(T-fut*ed), a. Hwift as a ti- 
ger; hastening to devour. [Rare.] 

T\i\x fxifer/onUd rage, when ft shall And 

Ttie hann of unscatin'd swiftness, will toi> Lite 

lit leaden pounds to ■ heels Shah , I'or , iii 1 T12. 

tiger-Arog (ti'g(*r-frog), w. Baine as leofmrd^ 
frog. 

tiger-grass (ti'g(*r-grA8), «. A dwarf fan-palm, 
JSannarhtri^s Riiehimna, of western India, ex- 
tending into Persia: put by tho natives to u 
great variety of uses. It was formerly classed with 
Vhameerttye, from which It chiefly differs by lU valvaie 
iristoad of imbricate petals or c«wolla-sagroents. 

tigerine (ti'g(?r-in), «. [< Itger + -Iwfl.] Seo 

Uf/nne 

tigerish (tPg^r-ish), «. [Also tiffrtsh ; < Ugrr -h 
-ish 1 .] Of, |>ertaining to, or resombliug a tiger 
in appearance, nature, or habits. <a) Fieroe, blood- 
thirsty, or cruel 

Let this thought thy ti^trieh courage paat. 

fHr P. Sidney, Aatropiiel and Stella. 
(b) Bwaggering, bully .like. Compare Hgtt, 4. 

Kothing could be more vagrant, devil ma.caiiah, and, to 
oae a aiang word, tif/rteh, Uiao bis whde air. 

Bulwer, ]fy Move}, vl. 20. 

tigeiliBI (tl'g^r-izm), n. [< tiger -f -ism.] 1. 
Tigenth disposition or propensities.— 2. Dis- 
soitxte swaggering habits; especially, an affec- 
tation of such haoits. 

In Franoe, where tigeriem used to be the faahimi among 
the pahtten^ 1 make no doubt Cannine would havaletme 
beard and wte grow, and looked the fleroeet of the fleree. 

TMuktrag, Character Sketobes, The Artiata. 

tifgrkiH (tl'g*r-kin), ». [< tiger + A 

little tiger or tiger-eat : ng^ httmorously of the 
domeftie eat 



Iv^lkciU T H;rT mAth • -IrrttM 
A. larva . cocratn aiwl thrywilu , t moth 

tiger-moth Deiapmi heUa Is a common (Igvivmolh in the 
I nite<l Ktatea Bee alto cuts under 6sur-‘, Kuprepia, and 
FMheiea 

tiger'8-claw (li'g^Ta-kbl), «. Same as baag- 
noitk. 

tiger's-eye (ti'gAra-i), w. An ornaniental atone 
of a yellow color, with brilliant, chatoyant, or 
opalescent reflect ions due to its delicate fibrous 
structure, it censlsta essentially of quarts colortd by 
ycliftw iron oxid — the latter prodiiceil by the alteration of 
fibers of the blue mineral crocldolite, which originally 
penetrated the quarts , heuco often, though impiejmrl), 
called rmeidtdUe. It has licen obtained In large quantities 
in the Aabcatoa Mountains In Boutli Afiicn. Also tiger-eye. 
tigbr'B-foot (ti'g(‘r7.-fui), n. A twining plant. 
Tjwmmi Fes-UgndiSy with pedatelvloliod loaves, 
widely diffused through tlie Old World Ironies, 
tiger-diark nVg(>r-Hhark), n A largo ana vc^ 
racious shark, (iaieitrvrdo maeulatas or iSfrqo- 



I i^er ih.irk { Mfgvtfvfme tigrmum) 


stoma tignuum, more or less marked with y<d- 
low, of tho warraor parts of tho Atlantic and 
Pacific; the xo bra-shark, 
tigar-ghell (ti'g(*r-shel), n. Tho tigor-cowr)'. 
tiggr'g-milk (tl'g(frz-milk), ft. Tho acrid milky 
juico of tho euphorbiaooous tree Fimrearia 
Agalloeha, found from India to Polynosia. Tho 
sap is extremoly volatile, and affeots the eyes, 
throat, etc., in gathering. It is used to cure 
tilcors. 

tiger-wolf (tl'ger-wfilf), n. l. The sotted 
hyoua, Crocuin maauiata. Bee cut under hyemt . 
-^2, The tbyladne dasyurc. Thylaciniui Ojfna-^ 
eephalus. See cut under thylacine. 
ti|^-W00fl (tf'g^r-wfld), u. 1. A wood im- 
ported from British Guiana, ami used by eabi- 
nct-raakors; same as ^A:oHiiood.— 2. A va- 
riety of citron-wood. 

tight, e. A close; an inclosure; a croft. K. PkU» 
Upe, 1706. 

tii^tl (tit), «i. [< ME. tight, iihty (alao 
rarely toght, > £. taught ^ taut), a var* (wltn in* 
itial ( tot th aue to assimilation with the flnal 


found) a. MD. dtght, D. digt m KHG. tUhtl 0. 
dicht, dial, dekikt, thick, solid, dense, m 1^1. 
thStir m 8w. idt m Ban. tmt m Goth* 

(not reoordedX tight, eloae. eowPBet^ npfMr* 
with oiig. mb flofllk (as In a.); Bee- 
hi^ akin tolMek.] 1. (floea mr t^loe^ mu- 
paeted in tigtm or stroelm iDie ik iHrs q B i * 


r-'-— 

fte. : M, • Wi^%n4i0ht tank ; an alr^ 
p) Stanoh; atmmf ; ftnnljr Imttt or mada. 
TU known my father hath no lew 
Than three great argoitea ; beeidee two galUuea, 

And twelre gaOeya. 8hak,, 1*. of the 8., III. 881. 
Some HfflU veaeel that holda ont against wind and water. 

$p. HMt Naomi and Kiith 
Hence 2. Trim; tidy; neat. 

How the tight !asa knlvea ooinha, and scisaors splea, 
And looks on thimbles with desiring eyes 

Qny, Hhepherd'a Week, Saturday, L 77. 
O, 'tls a snug little island ! 

A right llUle, liule island ! 

Dibdin, The Snug Little Island. 
A Ughtt likely wench she was, toa 

//. B. Stowe^ Uncle Tom’s Cabin, viii. 

3. Kxpert; handy; skilful; adroit; oapablo. 

My queen ‘s a squire 
More tight at this tlian thou. 

Shak.t A. snd (' , iv. 4 15. 
And so the bouse is hsnnted, Is it 7 It will take a tighttr 
woricman than 1 am to keep the spirits out uf the seven 
gables. iiawthorm, 8oven Gsbles, sill 

4. Close; Arm: as, a Ught ffrasp; a tu/hl knot.— 

5. Close-fitting; especially, fitting too closely 
because too small, narrow, or the like: as, a 
tight shoe; a Ught coat. 

A map will always be more kK>ked st whose dress flut- 
ters in the air than he whose dross sits tight upon him. 
Landor, Imag. Conv., Archdtimon Ilare and Walter 

(Landor. 

A wedding rininirowing always HtthUr as I grow fatter 
and older. TroUop$, Last Chronicle of Barstt, axxv. 

0. Close-fisted; narrow; ni^ardly; parsimr>. 
Diotis : as, a man UghtUi his aealings. [('olloq.] 
— 7. Tense; tant ; strained or st retched sous 
to leave no slack: as, a Ught rope. 

Nor would he loose the reins, nor eonld ho hold 'em tight 
Addimn tr. of Ovid’s Meismorph ii 
Tom has eaten kidney and pigeon pie, and itiibilNMl cof 
fee, till his little skin is as ttght as a drum. 

T. UughtM, Tom Brown at JRugb>, I. 4 

8. Produced by or roquinng ffreat straining or 
exertion; severe: as, to get through by a Ught 
pull; specifically, in /neo., noting a cough ac- 
companied with a painful sciiso of constriction, 
and without expectoration: racking; hacking. 
[Collo<].]— 9. Scarce; not easily obtained or 
obtainable, because bold firmly or tied up in 
some way; applie<l to money; hence, straiteinxl 
for want of money: as, a Ught money-market. 
((Commercial slang.l 

A few curt sentences . . . told how mutters stood in 
Ute nt> ; — mont'y was tight, , but of that flnancud 
•ensitiveness that shrinks timidly from stl eiiterpiite uf- 
Ut s period of crssli snd bsnkruptcy t nldufl oHild make 
nothing Lrerr, Bnuniciglu of Bishop's lull}, 1 xxi. 

1 ve known the City now for more than ten years Mr. 
Crusbie, and 1 never knew monoy t4) be so Ci'/At as it is at 
this momont TrMvpe, Last Chronicle of Barset, xlii 

10. Under the influence of strong drink; in- 
toxicated; tijisy; ‘‘full.^ [Slang.] 

No, sir, not a hit tins) : . .not even what Mr Cntbill 
isUsfi^AL Lever, Bramleigbs of Blahi Ip's toll}, 1 ulv 
How she cried out half her sight. 

When you staggertMl by nest night. 

Twice as dirty as a serpent, and a hundred times as r»^At 
IT. CdrMoii, Johnny Eich 

11. Noting the condition of the cutting edge 

of a saw a« coiuleusod by hammering. Also 
mall — IP p ^ 1 ^ Bop, Tight oooper. 

Tight ropt, a tensely stretched rope on 
whi< h tn aorobn p^forms deiterous fosts at a greater or 
less height from the ground. 

A damned uneven floor, . . . where a gentleman may 
break hla neek. If he doea not walk as upright as a postore- 
master on the Ught-nt/m, SkfoU, Kenilworth, xxsUf. 

W (tit), r. f. f< ME. tighten = fiw. iata^at 
-j-an. imite. mako tight; from the atlj.] To make 
tight ; tignten. rObfloleto or eolloq.] 
tight; (tit), odp. Heetiki. 

^h^. An old preterit of Hci . 
tighten (ti'tn), e. f< }m,*tightnen (« Sw. tdU 
^1); Bi Ugkti + -egi.] L To make tight; 
draw tighter; gtraiten ; make more close in any 
manner; oonetilet. 

aaelielsd my neck All was ready ; they 
watt^the lastilml totitrfiwM the fatal coixL ^ ^ 

Matrgtu, I l k S a a of Itaay IMea, Story of <Md Woman. 

((LolAdm.) 

To become ti|^t; be drawn 

tighter. 

Her flugefi H gkhmi imind his own, 
a soand Ukt a tender moan 
^fMtadharUpa. 

rOKeia MwrU, tethly Ptfadlse, II 111 
ttaht^ f ttV^nAr), n. [Alao Ughtner ; < Ughtm 
‘•On«wi»<»rtli»twblohU(ihteni,or 
^ wtofc to «m 4 tor Ughteniiif ; ipociflooMyi 
i tOBMr. 


«335 

This whe<d . . . was (btvaB by a foni^ineh belt, a 
tighUmr pulley heittg to nsed as toprerent aU slip and to 
maintain the maxlmmii speed. 

Jour. FranHin Imt., C%Xll 201. 
2, A hearty meal. [Blang.] 

At one house, known as **Rodway 's Coffee-house,'’ a man 
can have a meal for Id.— a mug of hot coffee and two 
slices of bread and butter, while for two-pence what is 
elegantly termed a t^Afcaer — that is to say, a most plen- 
tiful repast — may be obtained 

Moyheuf, London Labour and London Boor, L 70 

tightening-ptllley (tit'ning-pt^PD, n. a pul- 
ley which rests against a oand io tighten it, 
and thus increase its frictional adbesion to llio 
working pulleys over which it runs. E.H. 
Knight. 

tighter (trtCr), n. [< tight^ 4* -crl.] Same bm 
tightener. [Ol^olete or eolloq.] 

Julius C'esai and Pompey were boat- wrlghts and txghHert 
of ships. Urquftart, tr of Rabelais, IL 80. {Davu* ) 

tightlyi (tit'li), atfr. f< itghil + -/y^.] In 
a tight manner; closely; firmly; compactly; 
neatly; well. 

When we have cosened ’em roost tightly ^ thou sbalt steal 
away the innkeeper's daughter. 

FUtfheriand amdhtr\ Fair Maid of Uie Inn, il 2 
The Maruuis of Salisbury came down buttoned up UglU 
ly in a black (rook coat, canyiiig a light gray overcoat over 
his arm T. C. Crawford^ English Life, |i. 126. 

tightly^t, ade. See tiUty. 

tightnar (tIt'nAr), ti. Ssmo as tightener. 

tightness (ttt'nes), n. The chaiWter or qual- 
ity of being tight, in any sense of that word. 

tights (tits), «. pi. Garments clinging closely 
to the legs, or to the vv hole form, and intended 
either to display the form or to facilitate move- 
ment, or both, as in the case of dancers, acriv 
hats, or gymnasts. 

A (at man in black hghtu, and cloudy Berlins 

JhekeM, skuUlies, Tales, iv 
And 1 shall be lu tighUf and ilaiice a breakdown. 

W Black, In hllk Attire, xzxvU 

tigress (ti'gres), n. [< F. Ugrcsnv, as tiger + 
-<s#.] A female tiger. 

tigretier (te-gre-ti&^), «. [F ] In Abyssinia, a 
mseasc resembling the dancing mania. 

TigridU (ti-grid'i-a), m. [NL. (Ker, 1B05), so 
called from the spoUed flowers; < h. fq/rw, a 
tiger, see tiger. 1 A genus of monocotyleuonoiis 
plants, of the oixior IruUx and tribe Mormetp. 
It Is clianu'tcrised by flowers with free-spreading seg- 
ments Uie three inner ones much smaller, obtuse, and 
undulate, and two parted style-branches with awl-shaped 
lobes. The 7 species sre natives of Mexico, Central Amer- 
ica Peru, and ChilL They are bullHiUM plsiits with a few 
luirrow or plicate leaves and one or two terminsl spstbes, 
priZ4‘d for their few singular but evanescent flowers. Hoc 
tiger /tower 

tigrine (tUgrin), a. [< L. UgrinuH/,, UgriSy a tiger: 
see ftycr.] Like a tiger in coloration: noting 
various striped or spotted animals, often tnins- 
lating the specific technical word Ugrtnub or 
Uijrtna. Also itgertne 

Ti^S (fi^gris), M. (NL., < L ftyiiv, a tiger; 
SCO ft</cr.j 1, A genuM of Ft 1 1 (Ur. or section 
of FehSt based on the tiger, as T. legalut. — 2. 
An olwoleto coiivtellutioii where Vulpecula 
now is, first found in the plaiiisplicn» of 
liartschi 10*24, and recognized for more than 
a century following. 

tigriflh (trgpsh), a. Bamc as Ugerish. 

TKlsoma (tl-gri-so'ma), n [NL. (Swainson, 
lmJ7 ), < Or. r#)/wc, (igef, + ou/^o, body.] A ge- 



Tlger-WUiant {Ttgrwemm t$> 

nufl of bitterns of the family Ardeitfsetind sub- 
family Botaurinmt having the plumage closely 
and profusely variegated ; the tiger-bitterns, 
tig-tflg (tig'tag)i n, [< hffi + Same as 

Affg®. 


tiU 

tllra X (tlk)t t** ^ obsolete or dialectal form of 
tk!k^. 

tike«*(tlk),». [Al8oMe;<UE.Uhe,ighe,<Ieel 
tih ss Sw, tfkf a bitch.] A cur-dog; hence, in 
contempt, a low, snarling fellow. 

H«we downe hertly flone beythenc tyke* * 

Morte Arthure (B E. T S >. L 3ii4S 

Avaunt, you cun I . . . 

Hound or spsoiel, brach or lym, 

Or bobtail ftirv or trundlo-t«ll 

Shak , Lest , iU. 6. 78 
Hscriflce this tyke in her sight, . . . which hidng done, 
one of ynui soldiers may dip nls foul shut in his blond. 

Pede, Edward L 

Oh, let us not like snarling tykee, 
in wrangling be divided 

Bwm$, The Bomfries Volunteers. 

tike^ (tik), 11 . (< ME. Ule; perhaps a particu- 
lar use of fi/.c2.J A countrj^an or clown; a 
br>or; a churl ; a fellow. 

Now aren thei lowe cheorles, 

As wide ss the worlde is wonyeth ther none 
Bute vnder tribut and taillage as tike$ and cheorles 

/*£fr# PUnrinan (Ok xxH *7, 
He accounts them very honest Ttlres, snd can with all 
safety trust his Life in theit Hands, for now and then Glid- 
ing their I*alms for tht g(x>d Services they do him. 

Quoted lu AxAfon's Social Lite in Reign uf Queen Anne, 

fll m 

tikelt, r. and a. An obsolete spelling of Ucicle. 

tikoor, tiknliti-kor', tUkul), n (E. tnd.] An 
East Indian tree, (iarcinm prdunenlatay of the 
order Gutttfergpy (iO feet in height, bearing a 
large yellow fleshy fruit, the hceds invested 
with a succulent aril. The fruit is of a pleas- 
ant acid flavor, and is of simihir use to limes 
and lemons. 

tikor (ti'kdr), w. [Hind, tikhur, Beug. fikhura.] 
A starch manufactured from the tubers of an 
East Indian plaut, Vureuma antmtijoha^ form- 
ing the chief arrowroot of India. See i'ureu- 
ma, 2. 

tikiihiT. See Ukottr. 

tikHS (ti'kus), ». [Native name.] An animal 
of the genus (iymnura, as G. taffiesiy native of 
the Moluceas and Sumatra ; the bulau. 

tUH. piep. An old spelling of Ult^. 

til2 (Ul ), «, [< Hind. UU < Skt (do, the seed 
of eesamunif also the plant itself ] The sesame, 
or its seed. Also Uel. 

tUbonr (tiFlx^n), n.; pi. Ulburtfs (-nz). [So 
CBlleo after one Tilbury^ a London ooacbmaker, 
at the becpnniug of the 191 K century ] A gig 
or two-wueeled carriage without a to]> or cover. 

The Regent drives In the Park every day in a tQtmry, 
VI 1th his gn»om sitting by his side 

GreeOle, Memuiw, June 7, 181H. 

tildt, T. f. See teldy tilG. 

tilde (tiUde), «. [Sp. hide (= OF fif/f, Ultre). 
ail accent, mark, tittle, a more vernacular form 
of fituloy a title: see Uttk'^y title ] A diacritic 
mark (“) placed over the letter n in Spanish to 
indicate that it is sounded as a palatal n, or 
very nearly like ti followed b\ »/. an in yeflor. 
pronounceti 8&ny6r\ ruilow, pronounced kk- 
nvAir, and hence in English wntten eanyon. 
Tfite sound is mpresenUMl in Portuguese by nh. in Italian 
and French by gn. 'liic maik alwv written as a stralglit 
dash, like the macron. w.i^ oilginally a smaU a, A 
representing nn as in silo for an m<i, ftom l4itiTi annus 
Tlie mark was much umiI for n or m in medieval inanu- 
scripta. and hence m tarlv pi inte<l liooka, being put above 
the preceding letter to save space * thus, mduuirM for 
monumentum. The tilde is also used in the Roman iiota 
tion of Grieiitai and other laugua^. thus, 41 for the 
Sanskrit palatal nasal It is sometimes used bv analogy 
over I to indicate / fidlowed by y tHpsnish and French a. 
Portuguese ih, Italun gl) 

Tilden Act. See art. 

tllel (til), W. [Formerly also fyle, < ME. Ulr. 
tu(t\ tifily tyiflf tnjtl. tf^ele. < AS. Ugely Ugtle ss 
D tegehel. tegt I = OHG. siagal^ MHG ziegeK G. 
z\eqt I = Sw . legei = Dan. tegl ss F. tmle = Sp 
ti/a = Pg. ielha ssli. tegghM^tegolay < L. tegula. 
usualh In the pi. teguUPy tiles, roof-tiles, a 
tih^l roof,< tegerey cover, roof: see thateh.'] 1. 
A thin slab or plate of baked clay, used for cov - 
enng the roofs of buildings, paving floors, lin- 
ing riiniaoes and ovena, constructing draiiiK. 
etc., aud variously compounded and bliaiied ac- 
cording to the use in view, in ancient times roof 
ing-tiles cut trom mmrbie were often used upon important 
buildings, carved in the form of those in mitterv 3 he 
best qaslitles of brick-earth are used for making t^^e^and 
the procett is similar to that of briekmakitig Rooflni^ 
tiles are ohle^ of two sorts, p/atn ftUe and fttrntHee, the 
former being flat, the latter curved i>oth being laid so as 
to ovorlap and carry off any rain the} receive. See cut 
under pantile. 

And from on high, 

Where Masons mount the ladder. Fragments fly , 
Mortar aud crumbled Lime In Hhow'rs descend. 

And o’er thy Head destructive IVts* Impend. 

(hy. Trivia. U. 170. 


tik 

2. A mmilar slab or plate of pottery^ j^aasd 
and often decorated, used for omamentaTpaye* 
Tuents. reyetments to walls^ etc.; also, a like 
slab of porcelain, (irlazed and plain or decorated; 



$886 

AilMtihetairafidrarrilii , 

And there ^e mtek the ro<M 
That the iroold to that lair ^dhouae, 

There lor to set her aomelood. 

Th» W$ii4)9wit»nf Jkmuml't CampMtU (OhUd^ljUj^ 

tile^ (tn), V. t. ; pret. and pp. Ukdj ppr. tiling 


8. A tUe-kilii.**4. In ft w ng g g nr if, Uie doMs 
keeper of a lodge. Also ^Isr. 
tllM$d ft. and a, A ligbtBMMwhat 

brownish red, the color of burnt tint. Thli le 
the oommoneet red tint found In loieeta, and hi, to ento* 
mology, ofteneet deAned ilinpljr hf the word ted, eom- 
epondlng to the latin nib$r. 


[A back-formation, < filer, 4, the same as flfer, a a# 

1, *one who tiles or makes tiles,’ but assumed, ^*‘k A of the irida^ous 

because the tiler stands at the closed door, to 'e‘«w>r/iira, both nsm^ refen^g to the 


overlapping scales of the rootstock, which con* 
sist of the bases of dead leaves* The plants of 
the (irenuA are showy-flowered, resembling /eln. 
tilery (tri«tr-i), «. ; pi. tilmes (-is). I* r. tol- 
U*r%4\ a place where tiles are made ; as Uh^ 
>ery.J A factory for tiles; a tile-works. 

•• Upon my word Mwlmn." 1 hnd bopm, imd wu Roln* "• *’*® f®"“® 

uiitomy that 1 dMiitknnwonewoidi^at nil thoMUint* 9^ tho .* SO named from the 

tent which teemed to to interest Mn Major ronto, when imbricated % 


mean 'one who closes the door’: see 
1 . In/r&cihei^onr//, to guard against the entrance 
of the uninitiated by placing the tiler at the 
closed door : as, to Ule a lodge ; to tile a meeting. 
Hence -—2. To bind to keep what is said or 
done in strict secrecy . 


wrs wiiiuii aevuicu bu lu lUMiroBu mrs juiijur xviiui, wii«u nuuMvosiioit There are 4 species, found in 

the Major, giving me a t^d or sUmp with hit large foot Australia, New (Caledonia, and the Fiji Islands, 
under the table, said. "C\>rae, come, Snob, my boy, wo are tHawfoTiA m lifR lntthtiZm 

ail aird, you know •* Thaehroy, Book of Hnoi.i^ sxv. wleawme i Wl Ston J, n. igmunm^ 1^9^}: 

tile^ (til), n. Same as UUtree, 
tile-COpi^r (tirkop^’^r), ». In neUil.f a product 
of the smelting of ores of copi>er which are 
contaminated to a cousiderablo extent by the 
presence of other metals, esiiecially tin. The 
mivture of regulut and copper alloy obtaJned*iii treatment 
of the Bt>-called /Im nttiai fi run into molds « in these the 
regulus separates from the copper, which falls to the but* 
tom, and for this roaacm Is calfod bottom* ; It is then de* 
tached from the regulus bp blows of a hammer, is roasted, 
refined, and east Into rectangular plates or tiles, and sold 
under the name of ttl$-tofper. 
tile^reasillg (tirkre'sing), w. In Arc*., two 
rows of plain tiles platted horizontallv imder 
the coping of a wall, and projecting about H 
inches over each side to throw off the rain- 
water. Also called crcaatuff. 
tild-drain (tIKdran), ». In mjrt 

„ structed of tiles. 

ebilK^te designs, the incisions tHe-eaith (dl'^irth), ». A strong cli»> ey earth ; 
being lUled with lead or s colored composition, or IK (s* «t„KViAfTi land 1 * 

sioiSltjrincrastedinniosafc *nl hug.] 

3. In metaf.. a small flat piece of dried earlh or tile-fleld (til feld), «. Ground on which tiles , ^ ^ 

earthenware used to cover vessels in which met- made: as, the palace of the Tuileries in THgato gtonu. fJio called from Ii/nafc Forest 
als are fused,— 4. A section of jupe of earthen- i^iiris was so ^med from standing on w hat was ii^ussex, England.] In pco/., the name given 

ir«re, glazed or uimUz^d. Th, wctlon. «. .uhe. "'“‘i ® « u ,.i , , - - - ® 

made so that one end (Mf every piece enters a socket f<»rmc<l tilA-flsh(tll fish), N. 1. A fish of the family Z^i- 
toe conti^ouB end of the next, or they are Joined by Uhdtt*, speciftcally J^fpholahlMJirbaniiPleonttcepH. 


Stan; < ttlf^ + stone.] 1. A tile \ brick. Wjelif, 
— 2. Any stone suitable for making tiles, or 
which can bo used for roofing, but splitting 
into layers too thick to be properly called slate 
(see stated ) ; thin-bedded flagstone. The term itfe- 
stone waa applied by Murohlson to the Downton aandstones 
and U^bnry shalea which are beds of passage lietween the 
Bilorian and Old Bed Haudatoue In Wmes. 

The term Westofie waa subsequently abandoned by Mur 


chlsoii ; for, although It waa in local use in Camrmutoeti 

looKshire, yet there ii not a stone capable 

Sandatouoi 


Mtxieru W nrk in I tgunid I Utv ^applieU tn i 1 irrpUtf 


an encaustic tile ; also, a slab of stone or mar- 
ble used with others like it in a pavement or re- 
vetment. In the middle ages such tiles of stone were 


shire and Breckno^i 

of being formed into a tile' frmn thg Downton f 
to the rornstoiiea of U all Hills , hut there are thin mud 
dy marls over the Downton beds, which would have been 
(uMtonM had they been sufllciently liardened, and which 
are doubtleas equlvaleuU of the true HtnUm*. 

Woodward, UeuL of Bug. and Wales (2d ed ), p 104 

, tile-tea (til'tS), ». Hame as brtek-tea, 

a drain con- tile-tree (tirtrfi), w. t^me as lii-itet. 

tile-works (tU'w^rks), w. tnng. and pt, A place 
where tiles are made ; a tile^. 
tilewriyktf (tiriit), n. A woncer in clay, /ktlon, 
Old Eng. Potter, .p. 59. 


being merely placed In apposition and toe Junction cov- 
ered with rauTow curved strips of earthenware made for 
toe purpoae and aet in cement. Another form, now less 
used, eonstata of arch shaped tiles which are laid so as to 
rest on Sat tilca fcsrmlng toe boCtoniL 
5. Tiles of any kind collectively ; tiling: con- 
struction of tiles. 

Much of their tite wherewith they cover their Churches 
and houses is msde of wooddu. Coryat, Crudities, I 79 

There, basic Ktt-men ply their occupations 

For brick and fufe ; there for their firm foundations 



to beds of calcareous saudHtonc or ironstone 
occurring near Hastings, England, in the Ash- 
down sand, a subdivision of the ilastinp beds, 
by which term the lower section of the Wealdeii 
series is known to English geologists. The name 
TOgat* tUm* was also given by Mantell to certain beds of 
calcareous sandstone occurring in the Wadhurst clay - 
also a local sobdlviahm of the Ashdown sand, and so luuned 
from the vUlsge of Wadhurst, near Tunbridge Welia. This 
Tilgate stone Is noted for its reptilian lyraains, becoming 
in places ■ regular bone-bed. See MTeaUrN. 


Tile 6U) 

This is a fine large fish of brilliant coloration, at one Utne 
abundant in deep water off the coaat of New England It Tilia(tiri.ft).»r 
was discovered in 1S70^ and then found to exist In great uim tho lindik 
numbers, but was almost or quite exterminated in March, 

IstiS. It has an adipose crest on the back of the bead, 
recalling the creat of a chameleon Ihe average weight 
is about 10 pounds, but 50 pooiida la sometimes attained. 

The flesh is excellent. The name given by the 

dtsooverers, Ooode and Beau (1879) is a pun on the ge- 


neric word LtrphoMdwt, suggested by toe appearance of 
‘ ndac " 


They dm to hell 

S^vmtT, tr of Du Bartoa s Weeks, U , Babylon 

6. A tall stiff hat ; a silk hat : humorounly com- 
pared to a section of pipe (hence also Vailed 
stovepipe), [Slang.] 

A stalwart old Barom udiov acting aa henrbman 
To one of our early Kings, kilTd a big Frenchman , 

A feat which hia MMea^ deigning to smile on 

Allow’d him thenoennrward to stand with his hU on tile painting which thia handaoroe flah presents 
Barham, Ingoldsby legends II 6» 2. The family iMtUulat. 

His damaged tiU was in permanent crape for the late, tile^killl (til'Kil), n. A kiln for baking tiles, 
lamented Poole T. Winthrop, Love and Kkstea tilff-llllkCllillfl (tll'ina-sheu^), fl. Amac’faiJie used 

Alhambra titos, enameled and painted tiles for airhi- for making hollow drain-pipes or tUcs. it con- 
teotnral ornament, of atmilar cliararter to those abundant sista essentially of a pug mill for mixing the clay, a screw 
In the palace of the Alhambra— that la, forming a hen for forcing the temperra rtay through the dod or mold, 
assembled geometrical and interlaced patterns, the pat and a device for cutting the reaulUng continuous oylln- 
tern being large in scale, and requiring many separate der into lengths 

pieem to make up one unit of the dwign.- O^paxt- tUe-ore (til'or), n. An earthy brick-red to 

upon flat tilen (called moU*), naed to fora drains, the oven or kiln in 

smaller sewera, eU See del 4.~lhllcll tUo. a tile of which tllcH are baked. 

enameled ea^eiiware,palDted nsDaUy in blue but some tHfl-pin (tirpin), «, A pm, UBUally of hawl 

}lss: nr*' thr«u^ . hoi« in . tii;, i«to th^ 

etc These tiles were originally made In toe Nether <0 IWCUre it to the Toof. 

lands about the time of the Reniitsaance, but the type has MlOT (ti'l^r), A. [Formerly also tyler. < ME. 
slnw bwn repr^ucM in igher t<mntrtea.--Bn<»n^ '"Dtor, tyler, tyUire; < fifrt 4* -crl. In free- 

masoury tiler is the same word, fancifully used, 
like matfon itself, In imitation of gpeh terms as 
literally used in the old mechanic gilds. It is 
commonly written archaically tyler, and erro- 

and erdors together The name is arbitrary, and wlth^ The E. word from F. taiUeur U tailor. Hence, 


As pointed out by Mr Topley. the **Tihat*Ston*’*cdUr. 
Mantell <M‘curs at different horixons In different localltlea, 
WoodiMinf, Oeol. of Eng. and Wales (2d ed.X p MU 


[NL. (Toumefort, 1700), < 
tiha, the linden-trce. Hence ult. E. toil, til- 
tori.] A genus of trees, type of the order 2>7to- 
resr and tribe Ttliesp. it is cbaructerised by flowers 
with a wing-like bract adnate to the peduncle, followed 
by a globose, Indehlscent, one- to two aeeded fruit Tbere 
are 10 or 17 species, natives of mirth temperate regiona 


They are trees, usually with obliquely heart-shaped 
rate leaves two-ranked nr ‘ " * 


toe young branches^ which 


tile, a wall- «i fIrKiring tile, made presalng a die upon 
the clav filling the deiiresshm thus formed with vltHfl- 
able color, or w ith clav of anfithcr color, and then burn- 
ing to fix the coUrr ami design Such tiles are sometimea 
eoamelcd The most comm m so c ailed encaustic filoor 
tiles are u^lased and in small ple< es In plain colors, toe 


exact reference to the orwciMi of luanufariure, and la also 
portelain tiles bearing fired derigna In 
vltriftoble colore. See also under en*au*tie — Pan-ttUt 
Dm jMnrils.— PUla tU«, a roofing-tile in the form of a 
•Impto parallelogram, iisnally about loi by fij Inches, and 
S inch thick , a crown-tile. Every tile Is pierr«d at one 
end wjtodwobolea through which are passed the wooden 
. tons wbkh secure It to the lath. E H Kmftht, Bidff«- 
iUto. fiarae as mwn-fOr, 2. (Sec also rr**t-tar,en^ 
m*, Mp-tg * ) 

tilfll (til), t». pret. and pp. tiled, ppr. tiling, 
[Fomeriy also <yto; < MB. Him, iylen; < fifci, 
M.] To cover or roof with tiles. 


from tiler, the surname Tiler, more commonly 
spellml Tyler.'} 1 . A maker of tiles. 

And that toe Tylmot toe'townecompelle not straange 
fuisrv to seme at toelr rule. And that they kc^ no par- 
liament ; and that enery tyter marke bis tyla 

Engitth Wid* (S. 1 T. S.), p 874. 

2. One who lays tiles, or whose octmpation Js 
to cover buildings with tiles. 

Nntoru toerefore has plgyed the «kr, and given U (toe 
heed] • noei cnsiotit covering ; or. to speek more proper* 
hr, she bsetiiatdied it ell ibM toetoWM^lSK. 

Dmker, Chill's Hertaboal^ p §0. 


form e IMt, fist wpmy. 1 be fragrent white or yellowish 
flowers form axillary or tentalnal cymes, oonspiuuonsl) 
nectar-bearing, much frequented by bees, and causing the 
prodttotlon of honey of excellent quality. The peouUar 
light green, membranoua, reticulated bract remaina per* 
slstent on the peduncle, and aids in dlsperaing the fruit, 
a cluster of bara, woody. one*celled ovoid or globoee nuta. 
’I'he species am known in general as hnd*n or ftoie fme, 
and the American aa toMncood. (See Unden, and compare 
Undi and ba*ti . alao figurea under serrate and amus.) 
Tbev are remarkable for their tough fibrous inner mrk, 
need, espeolelly in Bueala, to make shoea oiwda neta and 
ooeree cloth, and exported, under the name of ffuasto 
matting, to be naed tn packing, tying plants, ete. The 
aoft piDe wood Is much ueed for interior flniim. caUiifl- 
work, tarnem, woodenwera and carving, and eapeidalljr 
In toe manufaetore of ptaiKie and harpa The leavea are 
given as food to cattle In parts of Europe; the flovrere 
yield a distilled oil called nmi-Jloim aU, used In periUm* 
ory , tbolr Infuaion is a domestic European reiiiedy for 

S ection and hystorla The tnink eometimee rmwltee 
sixa eaitecially in oentrel Europe. The IMen of * 
lurg, planted in 1478 to commemorate the battle of 
Moret, wae In JIW? »Mfly 14 feet In dlemeter: atiotoer, 
near Moral, 88 feet lu girtb, was then eettmated to be MW 
Many spMtos emitted seabede-treea espe- 
cially the three epeoiee of western Europe, ell e omet i me e 
Indoded under T.BWepiM. 

Ite avenue tree in Ctermany 

the Unden oommotdvplanle _ _ 

r. ultii<W4»(r. esrtotoiaud 
r. jNifsftoUaiasuiall-leaved epedea i« ibeoomaMm ttudeti 


I m wmNm aurope, au e ome n me e 
pan. Of theee,T.eidgaviaa1kfor 
many for nearly three eentartea la 
ilanted in Berlin, tn England, end 


ond is pn4)eli& the onfir one native 
In JkiflanA In cultivation Ttisnsnally ■mall ; but oaeut 
Dekenn^lnOeraanyreachee nearly 88 lestlngirtli. T, 
jHattfphgUm, with ytlJowlsh-|ireen leaves and four ribM 


•»<* MMUot St must 
d vaH^of ottitivatfon - fitoe llndsn of 

VerMmeaandtbf^tlsriea^ena Three orfeuvs ‘ 
^ iia^ M ^hmuMent of «hl^ 



tm 

fiwn tht lK*r«ff vhloh Infttt the wood ot other ■poolei. 
glx miM «ro iMtiTM of China. Kanohorla, and Jam. 
and four are American : one, T, MeatSeana, occora in 
Ico, and three are foand in the eaaterti Unite<l States. 
Of tbeae^ T. AmerUona, the baaswood, uxtonda from New 



Floweting fitMn< h of LUt«lrti ( 7 i/m /itnrru i>w<,i 
rt, anwer , fruit 

Hrunawiok and the Aaainiboino toQconria and Texas, and 
often reaohea 4 feet in diameter and 6() or aometlmcs 13U 
feet in hriffhU Ita wood, known as whUncood, or some, 
times, frtmi a faint reddish tinge, as red bamtxnHi, is much 
used for soft woodwork, and ttaneciall} aa a source of paper* 
pulp, and of imoking material for furniture The other 
American apeciet, T. pubreeette and T hetertMthylla. are 
nrtnclpailr aoutbern, and produce a globoac fruit. The 
latter species, known as bee tree, white boeeieotHl, or twhoo 
is niucli admired for the beauty of ita leaves, whitened and 
silvery underneath ita young branches are fed to cattle 
in winter. 

TiliaceSB »». [NL. (Juhsicu, 

1789), fern, pi, of LL UliaetuSy of liii<l«*n-wood, 
portaiiiinK to fh« lindon, < tho lindoii* 

troo: «oo T\haS\ An order of polvpt'tBlous 
plBiitK, the linden family, of the cohort Mah 
niU‘H. It Is distingiilslicd from the other orders, Moira- 
reir and S^ereuhaeejr. by the two-celted anthers, and iisu 
ally free stamens with mndulous ovules 'Fhere an* about 
470 species belonging to 51 genera, classed in 7 tllbe^ of 
whicli itroitnlotria Ti/ta. Anrtba, Prarkta, Sloaiaa, 

ami mmearpiu are the types TliHr li*aves are usually 
alternate, iiiidlvtdod, and lumlshed with twin stipules 
They bear axillary or terminal flowers, often in small 
cynH*s, which are someiimea disposed in ample corymbs 
or pniilcles The order is numerous In the tropics, ahere 
they are often weedy herbs, or sre shrulHi or trees with 
handsome, usually white or pink flowers A few genera 
are tlmbentreea of north or soutli temperate regions 
rhey have a mucllai^oous wholesome juice, and yield a 
rentarkaldy tough floor, useil to make ttshing'iiets bags, 
mats, etc. Home produce edible berries, as Aridntelia 
tirewia, and Mlmtrarpue Some arc used f<»r dyeing or 
tanning, and the fruits of several arc employed as as 
tringeiita. See cuts under Jtde and TV/te. 
tUiacaoiUI (ttl-i*&'BhiuH), a. Uclon^iiig to tlic 
order IMtacetr. 

Tilie® H. pi, [NL. (Bentham and 

Hooker, 1862), < 7)lia + -cat ] A trilie of planta, 
of the order TMuiCfJP. it fs oharsctertseil by flowers 
with distinct seiials, and coloreil petals Inserted closely 
anmnd the staniena It includes 14 genera, among which 
the chief are TYfta (the t> jmj), .Sparmonfua, Corchorue, and 
MunHngaa, 

tiUert, n. A Middlo English form of UlUr"^, 
tiling (ti'ling), g. [Vorbiil n. of fi/el, r.] 1. 

Tho o}>eration of oovt'riiig or rooflug with tilos. 

An aHBemblagc of tiloH, as on u roof ; tiles 
collectively or in general. 

They went upon the housetop, and let him down 
through the tUiog with his couch into the midst liefore 
Joeua Luke v, 10. 

^Anhatl tlUng. HeeawAaff. 
tlliv^l)r«rr rEarlj' mod. E. also fi//c, 

< ME, iiiUmy tjflhny earlier Ulen, *tyleny miew, 
'yhoH, leKen, Utolteny fo/icg, fuhrn, < AS. fdwiw, 
Minn, exert oneself for, strive for, aim at, 
labor, cultivate, till (land), =s OS W/ww, get, 
as OFriea. Htin, get, lx»get, cultivate, 
(land), n MD. tfhn, till (land), I), telen, 
raiae, cultivate, breed, as OLO. Won, exert one- 
self, strive, hasten, attempt, till (land), MEG. 
trU^, Mien, Ullen, got, beget, till (land), ss 
‘HiG. niion.gUdH, exert oneself, strive for, at- 
^^mpt, MHO. gifeti, rila, strive for, aim at, aim, 
Y* 9i«ton, aim, » €bth. fi/ds, in comp. and-Wdn, 
bold to, accommodate oneself to, ga-W6ny ob- 
< sill, attain, gu^aUl^ 6t together (the senses 
‘u the dlif. languages being various and in- 
' oived); orig. * make fit » (hence ‘ prepare, work, 
A*?! ^ eultivate, tilH), from the adj. seen 
'b AS. fily it, good, excellent, profitable (> fc/n, 
well), K OFrtes, iil, good, ac Goth, hh, also 
(It, good, convenient (an adj. prob. con- 
' orned aleo in j5. tattt, good, excellent ), and in 
the noon, AS. Ul, gt^ness, » OHG. MHG. siU 
goal, limit, «■ Icel. *K/, in secon- 
398 
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dai^ weak form tiU or UU, scope ; prob. related 
to OHG. gikr, MHG. sUe, G. zede, a line, row. 
MHG. also a street; prob., with formative 
from the ti seen also in iule and tintr (* fll 
time,' ^opportunity,* hence ‘fixed time,’ ete ); 
see ficfel, tnne^. Hence ulf. prep. Vf. 

foi/l.] If. To exert one's self for; labor for; 
procure by exertion ; earn; gain; obtain; get 
Adam t haue thio, loke liowe ye tliynke, 

And titte with*alle tht meete and di-ynke for eiicr-moic 
, York Plans, p ji 

2t. To attain; reach; extend. 

The Roote of the treo him thou 3 te tdde 
A-douri to hello gronnde. 

ildy Rood (E. K. T. ^ X P 2S>. 
3. To labor on ; work ; cultivato : as, to till the 
soil. 

lYeutlu* horde telle her of, and to Perea ho sent, 

To taken hin teme and txdyen the erthe. 

/*ier» Plowman (BX vli. i 
The Ixird Ood aent him forth from the garden of Kden, 
tij till the ground from whence ho was taken Gen. Ul 28 
Earth it self decays, too often ttU'd 

Congrere, tr of Gvld*a Art of Ix»ve 
4f . To set ; prepare. 

Nor knows he how to digge a well, 

Nor neatly dresse a spring, 

Nor knows a trap nor snaie to till 

W, Bruvmey Shepherd's Pipe, iL 
6. To prop up. Ilnlhitell, fProv. EngJ 
till2 (hi), prep, and eowi. fEarly mod. E. also 
ttl (as also in until ) ; < ME. tily UUy ttjly ttUe, tylle; 
< < )North. Ul (not found in AH. proper), < led. 
Ul = Hw. till as Dan. /i/, till, to: a very common 
preposition, Inking the place in Scand. of UA as 
used m E. and the other Tent, tongues ; prob. 
orig. aee. of a noun otherwise lost (as nouns 
used as adverbs, prepositions, or other parti- 
cles tend to become; ef. oye^, tf^ doten'^j P*‘^^ ) 
in Scand., except as preserved in the secondary 
weak form Icel UU, tihy seojie, the noun thus 
used expressing aiiu,<lireetioti. pur{>ose (or pos- 
sibly coiitiiiuoiiK course, vnth something of the 
sense of the prob. related OHG, zila, line f): 
see UlAy r. Kee also until, in which the ong. 
noun can be more clearly observed ] I, prep. 

1. To; unto: expressing motion to a place or 
p<*rsoii. [OVisolete or provincial.] 

The fvngrcHi tluit freo beo to fulden and to dyecUen 
B> toKiioth oothlithe the sune that sente was tyl erthe 
Piere Pknnnaii XX 121 
Loan'd her breast up-tt/i a thorn 

Rhak , I'assionate PUgrlm, 1 SS2 
And Ml the kirk site wadna gae. 

Nor Mlt \tiU it] she wadna ride. 

Till four and’twenty men she gat her before, 

And twenty on ilka side 

Lord R'a'gaCef and Auld ln{/ram trbild's Ballads, TT 329X 
Young Rodin's ftf the hnntJn gane, 

Wr therty lords and three 

Young Redm (t'hlW’s Ballado, III 18X 
For a King to gang an Gutlaa Ml, 

Is beneath lii<< state and hit. dignitio 
Rang (\f the Outlaw Murray (Child's Ballads, VI. S2X 

2. tip to ; down to ; as far as : expressing dis- 
tance, extent, or dcgn»e. [Archaic or provin- 
cial,] 

Thai 8b'*ep and feeding roa.v prorogue bis honunr 
Even Ml a Lethe'd duliiess. Shak , A. and C., iL 1. 27. 

3. To; unto: expressing action directed to or 
having regani to a j»ersoii. — 4. To; unto: ex- 
pressing change or result. [Obsolete or pro- 
vincial.] 

Thus she roaketb Absolon hire ape, 

And al his erooat turmth Ul a Jape 

Chaucer, Miller's Tale, L 204. 
He was afterwards restored Ml hU lilierty and archbiah- 
oprick PuUery Ch. Hist., IV iiL 40 . {Daviee.) 

6. To the lime of; until: as, I waited fi/f five 
o'clock. 

He pot his men in (wder, ami maintain'd the fight tOt 
Kvcnlng. Milton, IliaL Eng., v 

TUI inf. Into. 

Whan he came tiU the castcll fa. 

Hit dearest awa was gane. 

Roemer tiafmond (Child's Ballads, L 257X 
TlUintof, unto: up (or down) to. 

I with al good oonscletioe haue lycd bifoK Gt^ M 


into thla day. 


Fyef^, Acts xxiU 1 


TUI now. Hm fune -TiU then. See CAm.- nil tot. 
until 

It was sett for troapaaaing tU to the seeil ernne. 

Wyd\fy Gal. lii 19 

H, cot\j. To tho time (hat ; to the time when : 
until. 

By wlaaynge of this wenebe I arroujt, hero wordos were 
so awete, 

Tyl 1 forsat southes and sam lieto vide. 

iHere Piowmon (BX xi 
I aall the socoure for certeyne, 

TRU alle thi oare awey be kaste 

Tor* Playey p, 44 


TUlandiia 

He . . , said to them, Oooupy hZII come. Luke xix. 18. 
Stand itill , he cannot aee us 
7Va I please 

Fleieher {and another 1), Prophetess, UL 1. 
till'H (til), V. [< ME. tilleu, tylleiiy Udlcn (also 
tolleHy > pj. toll^)y pull, allure, < AH. *ttllan, in 
comp. *fortillan, spelled for-tyUaiXy lead astray, 
deceive (occurring only once), = OP'ries. Ullo 
= MD. D. UUen sa LG. tiUen, lift, move from its 
place, = Hw. dial. Hlle, take up (ttllepd snj, take 
U{>oii oneself, lay hold of); other connections 
uncertain. Hence fi7/cr2. Qt. toU^.] 1. trany 
To draw; pull; hence, to entice ; allure. 

Then went Mary & loseph al-so, 

W 1 th cherlsing thal spat him to, 

Tu the scolo him for-to tUle. 

Cureor Mundi (ed, Morris), 1 12175. 

'J o Hite thlt* yiing man to foil 

Metr Horn. (od. Smail), 1>. 118. 

n. iniians. To draw; stretch; reach. 

As muchc plate as myd a thong ich mai aboute tUle. 

Rob of Gloueeeter (ed. UeameX p. 115. 

tlU^ (til), w. {Early mod. K tyll ; UU^yV.I 1. 
A drawer; a tray, as of a trunk or box. Also 
called tiller. 

Closets, and in them many a chest, . . . 

In those chests Ibiti’s . in eath Imix, a Ml 

0 Herbert, Tl»e Temple, 1 onfeaaion. 
Hpecifically — 2. A money-<lrttwcr; a drawer 
under or in a shop-counter, in which money is 
kept. 

They break up counters, doors, and ttlU Sieift 

It (the dust) treasured Itself up, tmi in the half-opon 
Ml, where there stiU lingered a base sixpence 

Hauthifrney beveti Gabies^ iL 

3. In printing: {a) In earlierf<u*ms of hand print- 
ing-presses, a crosspiece extending Ixdwecn 
the main uprights of the frame, and serving to 
guide and steady the hose or sleeve, which con- 
tained the spindle and screws. Also called 
nhelf. (h) One of the spaces or cells Isdween 
the nbbed projections of the plattm of a hand- 
press. 

tilH (til), w, [Origin obscure.] In geol.y a stiff 
clay containing boulders of all sizes up to sev- 
eral tons in w'eight, and these often smoothed 
and striated by glacial action. Tlie word first be- 
came current among geologists, with this memimg, in 
Scotland, but it is now oecasionall) used elsewhere. Also 
called boulder-day 

tillable (tira-bl), a. [< fi//i -f Capable 
of being tilled ; arable ; fit for the plow. 

The Mlalie fields are in some places so hilly that the 
oxen can hardly take sure fraUiag 

R Carew, Survey of Cornwall, foL 20 

Till»a(ti-le'ft'), M. [NT.. (Michcli, 1729), namctl 
after M. Tilli {ihed 1740), an Italian botanist.] 
A genus of plants, of the ortlcr ( rastmlaceyp. it 
is characterixM by flowers with (mm three to five petals, 
nearly or quite frm, and equaling or surpassing the cadyx, 
as many stamens, and free carpels. There arc about 20 spe. 
cies, dimiiiuUvo CHMmupiditan planU, often smooth and 
slightly fleahy aquatics They l>ear opposite ent ire leaves, 
and infnute axillary a hite (»r i eddish flan ers. .Sec pygmy- 
weed for the principal American spt t liw. T. mueeoea oc- 
curs on moist beatlis and sands fruro England to iiortbem 
Africa 

tillag6 (tiraj), M. [Early mod. E. also tyllage; < 
UUi 4* -itge ] Tlio operation, jiractice, or art of 
tilling land, or picpaniig it for seed, and keep- 
ing the ground free from weeds which might 
imi>ede the gniwth of crops ; cultivation ; cul- 
tnrt'; hiislmndry. Tillage includes manuring, plow- 
ing. harrowing, and roiling land, oi whatever is done 
to bring it to a pix^per state to receixe the seed, and 
the operations of plowing, harrowing, and hoeing the 
ground to destroy weeds and loosen the soil after it is 
planted 

Flr*5t t'^ui is bom, to tillage all adicied , 

Then Able, mi»st to keeping flocks affected 
Sylreder, tr. of l>u Bartas'a H eeka, IL, The Handy Crafta 

Statutes of TUlag^ in Eng. Auf , several statutes for 
the eni'ouragement of tillage, especially of the reigns of 
Henry > D Henry \ 111 , and Elixabeth 
tillage*rake (tiraj-rak), n. In her., a bearing 
rt'prcscnting an ordinary agricultural rake, or 
the head of one; ugually the teeth or points 
arc more curved than in the actual implomeiit 
(tira-lkrm'), n. A device for sound- 
ing an alarm when a drawer, as a mouoy-dran er 
or till, i« opened. 

Tillandsia (ti-land'zi-ft). n. [NL (Lmmeus, 
1727), named aft4»r TtfltindSy a Swedish bota- 
nist.] 1. A genus of plants, of the onJcr Jiro- 
melMcesr, the pineapple family, type of the^nbe 
DllondtnekP, it U characterir fsl b> flowers w ith free pet- 
als and stamens, and by niimeroiis linear see<N pnaluctd st 
the bMe into a long stalk appendsged with threads resem- 
bling pappus There are alM>tit 22n spot les, natives of trop 
leal and subtropical America. They are po1>morpI)oiia 
plants usually epiphytic, sometimes gn>wtng on rocks, but 
randy in the aoU. They bear narrow entire leaves, and are 
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«(lMOQw«Ndwith^u 1 llno 60 ttldllftrpuMe^^ tUlMNCOOt (tll'to-fdp). »• Jfwti («) A TO] 

Mae tagodoag petals (red lu T JUxuoaaX except one, the 
wen*kiiown T, uamoiof, which is peculiar in its fUiform 



eliL a rope leading t 
head to each aide of the deck, to aaaiot in steer- 
ing in rough weather. 




(lu'et), «. [Early nod. E. alao 
" ?f, the linden-tree, 


,, < L. mia, 
The linden : 


(<re«»); < OF. t^Uet^ 
the linden-tree: see TiliOf teiL} 
in the compound UtltUtree, 

(tiret), n, [Early mod. B. aleo tjfUet; 
perhaps a var. of P»let} A piece of coarse 
material used as a wrafiper or covering. 

Item : A scarlet cloke faced wth gray with the tOM. 
intentory t\f S%r Thomeu Hanmif {1690) 

Tilletia (ti-le'shi-tt), w. [NL. (TuUsne, 18154).] 
A genus of iistil^neous fun^; the stinking 
smut, obaracterized by having the teleutospores 
simple, produced separately as outgrowths from 
the gelatinized mycelium, and when mature 
pulverulent. T. tntm is the well-known stink- 
ing smut of cereals. Bee sw«f, 3, and 1. 
tillet-treet (tiret-tre), n. [Formerly also tey- 
let-tree , < hllet^ + tfw.] The linden. 

They use their cordage of date tree leaves and the thin 
barks uf the Linden or TUM free 

UoUandf ir of Pliny, xix. 2. (Davies ) 

tilley-aeed, n. Bee UUy-seed. 
tillle-vallie, tUlie-wiiilie (tiri-val'i, -wal'i), 
tnterj. Same as UUif’^atly, [S<»otch.3 
pendsfnt stems, clothing the branches of trees, and forming till-lock ( til'lok), «. A lock especially adapted 
a characteristic feature of southern forests, extending far for tills or money-drawers, 
westward northto^eDisnaal^inpof^rglnia. tlUmanf (tirman), «. [Early mod. E. also id- 

species bears two-ranked swl-shaped recurved leHves, and ‘ ✓ w t,* . /^^in a. i a 

small solitary green flowers, and is variously known as wmn, < Mb. ttiman , < Ml + man J A man 
Ft/aridamnmfhanging-rnoeeyVUi. (Sec Uoelr moss and fon//- who tlllM the earth ; a husbandman. 

"T* *“ J*"'' Now every myne Umeet h»th tioure. .wete, 

k fftlimd in targe qumtitlu for uphol.tere^ for whow rntonch* imi the TUman Icte hem irrowe 

«»e It ta MW!*^ In weler or boried In Mrth tin the onler PaUadiM. Hnobondrie (E E. T 8.), p 14# 

part is rotted off, leaving a coarse tough fiber used for stutr- 

uig mattresses. The leaves of 7 u/neufeto, a native of tillodoilt (ttl ()-aont), a, and n, I, a. Of or 
•oothem Florida and the West Indies, are dilated at the p<irtainmg to the Tdtodontia 

n- « Amembepofthe r.tforfo«f 4 <t. 

cWvSj^ ^rpMS^ ruiodontl* (tiW-aon'shi-a), « j,J. [Sh., < Or 


Loag~mok» (Tt//ap$dtta Hsmmde-t' 
m, hr»iich, ihowina the leaves and stem 


2. [/. r.] A plant of this genus. 

The long hairy tUlandma^ like an old man's Iteanl, three 
or four feet lon^ bung down from the topmost branches 
Lady ^aeitey. Voyage of Munbeam, I vlii 

tillarf, n An obsolete variant of tdle')^. 
tUltr^ (til'Cr), w [< ME fi/ier, tylijere(si ML<i 
lefcr); < fi/fi + -crl.] One who tills; a hiis- 
baodmaii ; a cultivator ; a plowman. 

1 am a verri vyiie and my fsdtr is an erthe tOitr 

John XV 1 

The tylyere of the feld Chaxieer, lloethius, v prose 1. 


pluck, tear, *+* ofio»'( («do»^-) =r B. tMdh.'j 
A rcinarkuldc group of fossil perisHOtlactyl ani- 
mals from the Middle and Lower Eocene of 
North America, represented by generalized or 
Hvmthctic t\TieH which seem to combine some 
characters of ungulates, rodents, and carni- 
>ore 8 . As an order it is representetl bj the 
family TMlofhuttdjp. Also Tdlodonta. 
TillodontidM (til-o-don'ti-de), tf. pi, [KL., < 
Ttlloilonita + -wig".'] A family of extinct mam- 
mals, representing the TdlodonUa, 


•MUm (by mutation from m Ol^ 

amble (in deriv. MHG. 0, 
an ambler, a horse that ambles), « lee!, 
amble, se Sw. Mia, waddle ; from the adj. seen 
in AS, teaU, unsteady, unstable, tottering. Of. 
D. tel-ganger tor ^felt-ganger, anamblen 
gelU G. dial, gelt, pace, amble; loel. pace, 
amble, in lid/-ft>7f, lit. * hoof-tilt^ ; root unknown. 
Connection with fWZ^, * draw ' or * lift/ is improb- 
able.] 1. intrane. If. To totter; tumble; fall; 
be overthrown. 

Whoa he oom tn-to the lond leeue thou for cothe, 
Feole templet the^lnne tuKen to the eorthe. 

JoMpA gf JWmsiMf (E. X. T. ax p. 4. 

2. To move unsteadily; toss. 

The fleet iwlft tUHng o'er the tuigcc flew. 

Pape, Odyuey, Iv. 797 

The long green Unoes of the com 
Are taUng In the windi of mom. 

WhUiitr, The Sniumoiii. 

8. To heel over; lean forward, back, or to one 
side; assume a sloping position or direction. 

I am not bound to explain how a table Mtt* any more 
than to indicate how, under the conjurcir’i handi, a pad- 
ding appean In a hat. Faraday, Mental Edocallon. 

4. To charge with the lance ; join in a tilting 
contest, or tilt; make rushing ibruslH in or as 
in combat or the tourney; rush with poised 
weapon; light; contend; rush. 

Our tiloM U beer a bright and glict'ring shield , 

Our Batten, steel . the lluslok uf the Field 
Doth mttle like the 1'handers dreadfull roar ; 

Death tdtHh heer 

.SVfivwfer, tr of Du Hartas's W'eeks, ii , The Vocatlou. 
Swords out, and tSUtng one at other s breast. 

/?AoJb, Othelki, ii S lH:f 
Wei frisk In onr shell , , 

Now llortsis that hear 
Uow wo vat and Carrier 
W 111 wonder with fear 

Butkingham, Sebearval, v 1. 
I’m too discreet 
To mn a-muck, and Mt at all 1 mtrt 

Pupf, Imit. of Horace, II 1 70 

5. To rush; charge; burst into a place. [<\)l- 
loq.] 

The small yonng lady Utird into the buttery after ni> 
1th the flushed cheeks and triumphant 


grandmother, wltl 
air uf a victor. 


// h 


Abel was a keep<T of sheep, Imt Cain was a iiUtr of the (til^<»-the-ri i-<li’), n pi. [< Tillo- 


ground. 


Gen iv 2 


thertum + -ida!%] A family of fossil mammals, 
r«‘prcspntcd by the genus ^Uoihenum. 


tillera (til Vr), «. [Fomcrly aNo tdlar, tifWr, iiuorsmnw. 

feter; <<.//» + ^rl.J If. A .lraw..r ir. a taWo. mott^nin til.«-th6'n-um),». ^L.(Mar* i 
cheat, or eounUr ; a till. a wild 

'>«“»»»■] Ajceiiuaof^encAmenoanmain- 


Search her cabinet, and thou sholt And 
Each tiUer there with love epistles lin'd 

Dryden, tr of Juvenal's Satires, vl 

2. A bar or staff used as a lover, or as the han- 
dle of an implement. Specifloally - (at) The handle 
of a cnissbow , hence, the crossbow itaell 
If the shiioter use the strength of his bowe within his 


mals, referred to the Tdlodontta. prolmblytbe 
same as Anchtppodue T fodtan* had a skeleton 
resembling that of carnivores , tlie skull like that of a 
boar, molars as in ungulates, rqdent like Incisors, Uie 
femur with three trochanters, the feet plantigrade, with 
five ( iawed digits, and scaphoid and lunar carpals distinct 
2. [/. r.] An animal of this geuus. 
owne litter, he sbal oeuer he therwith grleuetl or made tillOW (til '5), V. i. A Corruption of tiller^. 
iiiaMW.ta «rr. H|™4,TheOoTernour.l. S7 tlUBdil*),)!./.!. [Hhorti-noafrom/wir,l*,onll«. 

BidMln,.rrawbn«. .•tim. bowe,. (Otar alittlrpll- otouiuI that Irnt •‘aitppotli not with tho mat- 
tar, .n cualne uf .u- to batter w.1. FtonoiirMs) Tholontil. [Old prov. Enc.l 

A Croebowe or a Lon*-^we In • J^Urr. tlUt (tilt ). Till (op to) it. Heo “ 

llaruinl'. H eapons of Fire, p ii [Hcob’h 1 

‘ t< '•«* + i "‘iv*' 

(») iVnnt . the b„ or lever att«l to the bll of . mdUer, 

and emplo>nl to turn the helm of a ship or boat in Steer- I Vi . ^ t a --11 »i 

fng See cut und< r ruttdrr (c) The handle of a spade (</) tilly-falljrt, neo UUy-Vaily. 

The handle of a lut-saw, especially the upper one, having tilly-866d (tiri-s^d), n. [Also tilley-eeed ; < 
.ciwheml^ Wn,M ^e rat ooder jateew. « 'Jfi,. Ttglium T) + teed.] Tho Wod of a troo 

<T), n (< Mh. tel^^,< AS. telgor, A formerly dutinftiiiahod as rrofON /’oraiia, imt 

d.. .. found to be not different from r. whoso 

Hi^eds yield croton-oil. 

tUly-Tally ( tiri-vari), interj. [Also (Be.) ftlhe- 
vaUu', UlHe-wallie, and formerly Mly-falUj; ori- 
gin olwcure.] An interjection, equivalent to 
nonsense! bosh! 

She (his wife 1 used to My afterwards TiUU vaUie, tiUie 
vaUir, what will yon do, Mr More?— will you sit and make 
goslings in the ashes? Sir T Jfonr’s Utopia. Int, p xv 
TUly/tdly, Sir John, ne'er tell me, vour ancient swag- 
gerer comes not in my doors. Shot., 2 Hen. IV., IL 4. 00. 

To keep the flelds uism lh*‘m f(jr the com to tUsltUI (tirmus), n. (NL., < Gr, TiXpd^, a pulling, 

<««•_ It n ma,hn,^,. lx, me Doone, xxU. taaribg (of tho haiD^ tM„v, pluck, puli, trarV] 

In mea., ffoceillatioti, or picking of bedclothes. 

Bame as teeMl Bee oil and 

The geed of the til or 


Stmtf, Oldtown, xx 

To tilt at tbe ring. Seerfngi 
n. tiane. 1. To incline ; cause to heel over; 
give a slope to; raise one end of: ns, to tdt n 
barrel or cask in order to facilitate the empty- 
ing of it ; to tdt a table. 

A favourite game with Shelley was t« put Tolly on a 
tabic and tUt It up, letting the little girl alidc Its full 
length A’ iHntiten, Hhclicy, II. 12S. 

They spent s goo<l dfal of time, almt Htleep in their m • 
custofned comers, with their chairs fttlecf back sgsinst the 
walL //awfAomf, Scarlet Letter, liit., p. \6. 

2. To raise or hold poised in jireparation for 
attack. 

Sons sgsinst fatbers tilt the fatal Isnoe 

J Philtpe, rider, ii. 60S 

3. To att 4 iek with a lance or spear in the ex- 
orcise called the tilt.— 4. To hammer or forgo 
with a tilt-hammer or tilt : as, to tilt stool t<» 
render it more ductile.- Tilted stoeL Sams M*hrar 
steed - To tUt UP. In freot , to turn up or cause to Incline, 
and, as this word Is mors generally used, at a somewhat 

L' fdC*, jrrep., 1. stesn angle. 

ttlti (tat), «. [< tilfi, r. Of. E. dial, fo/f, a 


tiller^ (til ^ . 

branch, hough, tving, Hhoot, cf. tetga ss f), teUj 
=5 LG. Ulue s= (i. dial rc/Ac, a branch, bough, 
twig; cf I«*el (for *( 0/7 f), willow-twig; nw. 
telmnff, a young shoot or twig ] A shoot of a 
plant which springs from the root or of 

lht» original wtulk ; alsf#, a napliug or sucker, 
tiller^ (tirf'r), i . #. [< tdler’^ n ] To put forth 
new shoots from th»* root, or rfiund the bottom 
of the original stalk; stool* said of a plant: 
as, wheat or r\c tillers, f>r Mpreatls by ttlleriny. 
Algo UUow. 


tlll«r-diain (til'(*r-chAn), n. Snut , one of the 
chains leading from the tiller-head U> the wheel, Fioe fioccillation. 
bv which a vessel is steered. tU-^ (tiroil), n. 

IUI«r-]l 6 Ml (til'Cr-hed), n. AVi«f , the extrem- eeeame. 
ity of the tiller, to which the tiller-rope or til*fl 66 d (tll'sdd), «. 
-cMiii is attached. 


blow against a beam or the hkc.] 1. A slop- 
ing position ; inclination forwai^, backward, 
or to one side : as, the tdt of a cask ; to give a 
thing a ff/f. 

A gentleman of large proportions, wearing his 
hroad-brimmsd, st««mls*crownsd felt bat with the least 
possible tdt on one side. 

0. r. ffolmss, Old Vol. of LUs, p. 61 

2. A ihrujit. [Hare.] 

Two or three of his llegc subjecta whom he very dex- 
terously put to death with the tdt or his lance. 

Addison, Freeholder, Na la 

3. An exercise consisting in charging with the 
spear, sharp or blunted, whether against an 
antai^nist or against a mark, such as the quin- 
tain. During the middle ages citlasns tnted on horse- 
back, and also In hoata which were moved rapidly agalnat 
one snother, so that the defeated tilter was thrown into 
the water. 

There aballm entertained Into the Mid AohademF one 
good horsman, to tMchs ntible men end gentlemen . . . 
to mnne at Eingo, Tilte, Towmey.and oowrae of the flelde. 

Books of Prsoedenet (E. E. T. EX P> f* 
Bee at the Bouthem lilea the tidM at Mtt to mn. 

Braylen, FotyolMon, II, HE 

The HU was now opened, aad ourtain tBaaqued iBdglits 
appMred In the eonrea 

J.BrrmHU,Ctiata,tiAt^bm,1Lm 



m 

4. pi. WMAdactof 

uaitr, uMW wy af wgrMw g— Mte « dnn 

5. A tilt-lianBtM. 

Tha hAiiuniritif iiii4«r tlie iMtvy tOt oondantw the 
If. W, Omnift The Ooii, p 221. 
0. A meobimioal deviea for Ashing through an 
onenioir in the icn. A itaiple tAt If a l*th or nar- 
nJw boMd w«i a hola end, through 

Siiioh a loand tilok la ran, both ends of the board retting 
?n the^Mattheholelntbeiee The line it attaohed 
to the ehori etui of the lath, and when a fUh la booked hie 
weight np the larger end, thua indicating that he la 
caught An improved Ult oonalata of an upright with an 
arm over which the line paaaea down into the water. 
When a Oah bitea, the line la oaat off, and the arm falla and 
automattcatljr holata a little Hag on the upright a slg- 
oal. There are many other modifloatlont of the aatne de 
vice. Aleo called ramr, Ull-up, and 
7. A pioT, bnilt of brush and stone, on which 
fishennen onload and dress their Ash. [New- 
foundhand.} —fn]] tilt, at full apeed and with direct 
throat; without warerlng, direct and with full force* 
aa, to run Adi hit agalnat aomething 
The beast . . cornea A<ll at the Canoa. 

Dampirr, Voyagea. an. 1S76. 
FuU tut agalnat their foea. 

Where thiraeat fell the blowa, 

And war cries mingling ruse, 

*'8t Ucorge’’* “»t Denys' " 

n, a Stoddard Ballad of CTecy 

tilt^ (till), n, [An altered form of MK. fe//, 
itself altered, prob. by the iiiAueneo of the 
Dan. kit sa Hw, talt, from Uld, < AH. teW, ge~ 
(eld ar MD. klde rr lAi. kit = OllD. MHD. 
roll (more commonly .<yicWf), (1. rWf =s lotd, tjatd 
Hw. tdlt sr Dan. kit (with Anal -/.after G. t), 
a tent; hence, from Teut, (Goth, f), Hp. Pg 
toldo.n tent; from the verb shown in AH. 
dan (m eomp. bekldan)^ cover (> OF. taudtr, 
cover, > tauHw, a hut). The noun /i//, for ttUl^ 
may have been influenced in part by associa- 
tion with fi/fi, as if ht. ‘a sloping cover.^J A 
covering of some thin and Aexible stufT, as a 
tent-awning; especially, in modem use, the 
cloth cover of a wagon, 
lining on ahora, weo made a (tit with (Miroareaand rnyle. 

Uaktuyt t Voya(fet, 11. II S4. 
Ilieae plcMitre Imrgcc were more or leas oniite, and 
varied from the <irdliiary boat with a HU of canvaa or 
greeti btmgha to very elaliorately carved and gilded ones. 
J AakUtn, Social I4fe In Kolgn of gueen Anne, IL 14H. 

tilt'** (till), r. t [< fdfJl, M.] To furnish with 
an awning or tilt, aa a wagon or a boat, 
tllt^ (lilt), II. [ Pmb. abort for 2 ] The 

North American stilt, Utmanltmuit niextrafiuM 
Hee cut under Mttlt. J. A*. Ik 1842. 
tilt-boat (tilt'bdt), ft. A boat having a tilt or 
awning. 

Where the Slilpa, Iloy^ Barks, TVftboata, Barges, and 
W’herriea do uauaJly attend to carry Paasengera and Goods. 
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tlmtar 


Mmr ritMUr th* fraiUal tMa, 

As softly o*cr the ffttk ft trasd. 

. ^ JBrvtud, Bong of the Sower. 

4. Crop; produce. 

Sent the aonne to laoe a cursed mannea UUh. 

IHen J'lotman <BX six. 4S0. 


ttltiirat (tii'tAr)* 

par. in imitation of ( 


[Irreg. < + dure, ap- 

eultureTj Husbandry; cm- 

Ovation; tUtb. 

Good tOth brings seeds, 
lU (Oatre weeds 

fumr, Husbandry, March's Abstract 
5. The degree or depth of soil turned by the tUt-yaid (tiifc'yftrd), «. A place for tilting, dif- 
plow or spade in ciutivaiion ; that ayaUable fering from the listo in being permanent The 


soil on the earth’s surface into which the roots 
of crops strike. 

The (ffCA, or depth of the ploughing, rarely exceeded six 
Inches, and of tener was leaa AT. 5. SAoler, Kentucky , p 5fi. 

tilt-haHimer (tilPham'6r), ft. In meeh., a pow- 
er machine-tool for hammering, foiging, etc. 
It it a development from the trip-hammer, aiidl though (or 
large work it has been superseded by the ateam-ha^er, 
and for light work by drop-presses and drt^ammers, it 
is still us^ ill ^ovef-making and other light forging. It 



oonsists esseiitlully of a lever of the first or third order, 
and Is operated by a cam wheel or eccentric, the hammer 
being placed at the end of the longer arm of the lever 
One type, known as the cuMhwned hammer, U fitted with 
robber cuslilons to prevent laning and noise See trip- 
hammer 


outer court of a castle was oiten used as tho 
tilt-yard. 

When Solyman ouertbrew King Lewis of Hungaiie, he 
carrltKl away three Imagea of cunning worke in firasse, 
representing Hercules with his Club, Apollo with his 
Harpe, iifana with her Bow and guiuer, and placed them 
in the tUtyard at Couitauthiople. 

htnhat, Pilgrimage, p. 294. 

Hquiring to tUt-yardt, play boofea, pageants, and all such 
public places B. Janeon, Cynthia's Bevels, Palinode. 

tilwood (til'wud), n. [< f»l- (as in UUtree) + 
irood^.] The timber of the Canary Island til- 
tree. Hee Ul-tree. 

tUyert. Middle English forms of tW-, 

tfwijtl (ti'mal), n. The blue titmouse, Parue 
aseruleus. Also UtmaL 

TiBialia, Timalidae (ti-ma'li-li, ti-mari-dd). 
Hee Timelta, Ttmdttdee. 

timariot(ti**mk'n-ot),tt. [<Turk timdr, iVem, 
timdr, care, attendance on the sick, etc., also 
a military Aef in t he former feudal system of 
Turkey.] One of a body of Turkish feudal 
militia. 

His TimarwU. which hold land in Fee, to maintalne so 
many horse men in bis serulce. 

Purchae, Pilgrimage, p 291 


ttanbal (tim'bal), «. [Also timbul, tymhal; < P. 

Ji I* 1 ’ u*i’ timbales Hj,.' timbal = Pr. timbal, timbale, < It. 

etj of gauntlet which could be secured nrmly t -d^. 


gauntlet w hich could be secured Armly 
with a hook, so that the hand could not be 
opened nor the lance struck from its grasp. 
(Compare matn-de-fir. 

tiltixig-belinet (tiVting-heF^met). it. A heavy 
helmet used for the just from the time when 
this sport was no longer pur- 



Tilting helmet. i6th 
century 


John Tnpfor vArber's Kng. Garner, L 22.S) 

Your wife is a tat-boot , any man or woman may go in 
her fur money , the ’s a eoiieycwtcher 

Mtkrrandwdteter, Northward Ho, v. 1. 

tUter (tirto), i». [<fi//l -f -<rl.] l. Onowho 

or that which tilts, inclines, or ^ves a slope to 
something; a contrivance for tilting a cask, a 
cannon, or other object. 

The Iffitr, which takes the place of carrier or lifter In 
other guns, is constructed of one piece, and is pivoted In 
line with the magiulne tube. Sei Amer , .N a, LXIII 2Sa 

2, One who tilts, or joins in a tilting-raatch. 

While he was in England, he was a great TQter. 

Coryat, Crudities, I M. 

A fine hobby horse, to make your son a HUer f a drum, 
to make him a soldlerT 

B. Janeon, Bartholomew Fair, lit 1. 

3. A forger who uses a tilt-hammer. — 4, In 
flehing, same as tih^, 6. 

tUth (tilth), w. [< ME. hlthf, < AS. Ulth, till- 
ing, crop, < tUUtn, till: see fi/D.] 1. The acd 
of tilling; plowing, sowing, and the round of 
agricultmi operations; tillage; cultivation. 

One high steeide, where Uie Arabians after they haue 
ended their ttUk lay vp their instruments of husbandry, 
none daring to steaie his neigh boors toolet. in renerenee 
of a fiai^ M tlielfa, th^ buried 

Furrhae, Pilgrimage, p 61/1 

Fw and wide stretebes a landscape rich with tilth and 
hn^bandry, boon Nature pi^ng book to men tenfold for all 
their eaay toU. J. A. Italy and Greece, p. 20a 

2- The state of being tilled, or preparetl for a 
AS, land is in good iUth when it is ma- 
nured, plowed, broken, and mellowed for receiv- 
ing tbe seed.— 8. That which is tilled; tillago- 
loround. 

Jote Trastht sohal teoheo ow hta teeme for to dryue, 

®othe to sowaa md to letteQ and sanen Ws tUtha. 

Pirn JHonmmn (A), vll. 128. 


ttmballo, var. of tahalh (= Bp. atahal =r Pg. 
atahal, atalyale), < Ar. tail, with art. at-tabl, a 
drum, timbal. Cf. atahal 1 A kettledrum, 
timbale (tan-baP), V. [F.J In cookery, a con- 
fection of pastry with various fillings: so called 
from the rVeneh name of the mold it takes its 

so large that the head could move < ME. timber, iymber, iymbre, < AH. Umber, stuff 
or material to build with, = OS. timbar ss 
OFries. Umber, a building, = D. ttmnier, a room, 
=s MLQ. Umber, Ummersz OIIG. ctmbar, MHG 
xtmber, wood to build with, timber-work, struc- 
ture, dwelling, room, G. nwiwcr, room, chamber 
{ammerhoh, timber, xmmermann, carpenter), 
=s Icel. Umbr = Sw timmer =s Dan. tommer = 
Goth. *ftwrs(in the deriv. tmrjan. build, Umrja, 
builder), timlicr; ong. material (of wooil) to 
build with ; akin to L. domits = Gr. Mfio^ -s Ski. 
damet =r OBiilg. domu, house (lit. a building of 
wood) ; from the verb seen in Gr. Muin\ build . 
see dome^.'] I. m. 1. Wootl suitable forbmld- 
injf houses or ships, or for use in car]>entry, 
joinerv, etc,; trees cut down and squan^d or 
capable of l>oiug fujunred and cut into beams, 
rafters, planks, boards, etc 


freely within them, their whole 
weiglii com lug upon the gorgerin 
Tlie liimkre, or ult for vlaiou, was 
in aucli a iKWltlon that when the 
knight had couched hla lance and 
stooped forward for the courae he 
could see tlie helmet of hU adver- 
sary. hut when seated in the saddle 
he could not see before him, but 
only upward . thealr-oiMmingof this 
helmet wsa on the right side, as the 
blow of the Isnce came on the loft. In the sixteenth ceu 
tury the helmets were still hea\ler 
tiltuig-laiice (tiFting-lkns). n. A lance used in 
the just or tilt which often differed from the war- 
lance. espt'cially in the head (see coronal, 2). 
It was slso fumUhVd more gciienllv than the war-lance 
with the roundel, and with the bur to aecure the grasp of 
the hand, sod was frequently deroratcHl with Anting 
and gliding Some tiUlng-laiii'es haie preaenred 
which from their extreme lightness arc evidently hollow, 
and representations in manuacripts sliow some of so great 
a diameter that they must have been built up aa with 
staves, but these peihaps were uihhI only for the quin- 
tain and similar sports Oompare rrgi, 6 (aX emtcht, 
r L, 8, eharye, 10. Sec cuts under mome and qmntain, 
tllting -ahlftld (tirting-sheld), 11 . Hee shield. 
tUtillfriipear (tirting-sper). n. 1. Same as 
UlUngdaHce . — 2. In her., the representation of 
a tilting-lance useil as a bearing, the shaft be- 
ing much shortened, and the corona], bur, vam- 
plate, etc,, exaggerated in size, 
tlltlng-target (til 'tmg-tftr^get ),n. The shield 
of the fifteenth century, uat'd especially at 
justs, rounded eoiivexlV 
from side to side and con- 
eavely from top to bot- 
tom, so that the thrust of 
the lance would glance off 
sidewise. These targets were 
often of groat broadth propor 
Uotially and curve<l into nearly 
a aemtclrole ; they were some 
times covered with thin plates 
of hom, aecured to wood, the 
surface of that material Iwing 
eapeolally calculated to cause 
the coronal to glance. 

tilt-mill (tilt^mil). H. 1. 

The machinery by which tilt-hammers are 
worked. — 2. The building in which a tilt- 
hammer is operated. 

til-trea (tii'tr^), ». [< L. ttUa • see kd.] The 
linden, chiefiy TiUa EnroimHi. -Canary Island 
tU-trae, Ocofea (Oreoiiaphne) mUn$, noted for Its ill- 
amelling wood. Also Uk, tU«-trre 
tilt-UH (tiU/iip), If. 1. In Mtng, same as Uld, 
6.— tf. In orsifA,, a fiddler or teetertail. Hi^ 
cut under Tringoides. 



1 iltinir tAurrt, he|riuiiin< 
of mb lenturv il nun \i 
ollel le IHicS “IVt «lu Mm 
teller fi«th,als * i 


Of this pyece off fytnbre made the lewca the crosae of 
oure lord //o/y Jtood (E E T .H.X p. 

Ye've taken the fnniW r out of mv aiii wot>d. 

And burnt my sin dear iewri' 

Lady Marjime (ChUd s BalUda, II. 341 X 

2. Growing trees, yielding wood suitable for 
const motive uses ; trees generally; woods. Hee 
Umber dree 

The old ash, the oak, and otlier Umher shewed no rigns 
of a inter Gray, Letters, 1. 247. 

3. In British hue, the kind of ti*ee which a ten- 
ant for life may not cut; in general, oak, ash, 
and elm of the age of twenty years and upward, 
unle.ss Ko ohl as not to have a reasonable quan- 
tity of useful wood m them, the limit being, ac- 
eoixiing to some authorities, enough to make a 
good post . Lot's! enstoms include also (n) some other 
trec^ hiu h ns beech or hornbeam, and (b) trees of less or 
greater ago or teste<i by girth instead of age. 

4. Stuff; material. 

'Tlioy aio the fittest timber to make great politics of 

Bacon, Goodness ^ed ISbTX 

5. A single piece of wood, either suitable for 
use 111 some construction or already in such use . 
a beam, either by itself or forming a member of 
any stmeture: as, the Uniher^i of a house or of 
a bridge. — 6. ATiw/., one of tlie curving pieces 
of worn! branching iipwanl from the keel of a 
Aossel, forming the ribs.-— 7. The wooden part 
of something, aa the lK*ain or ha mile of ik spear 

He bowed on his horse nokke. and tin* Omhr of the 
spores fly In peteen. Merlin <K L T S ), iti Ml 

8. The stocks. [Hare,] 

The squire . . . gives me over to the beadle, viho claps 
me here In the ftmber. 

B. Jerrotd, Men of Character, Christopher Snub, L 



timber 

Oompais timber, timber, etpoolally oak, bent or ourred 
in its {m>wth to the t xtent uf mure than five inchea in a 
lenitth of twelve feet It U valuable in Bhip-biiUding and 
fur other use* - Rifling timbflrfl. J^oe n«»v; - BblYflr 
mytimtMKTS Side timber, {tameaapwr 

hn. ~ Timber claim, see riunni TlmbeiHmltare 
ante, act* of the l mtod .Mate* CuiiRre** fur the eneuu* 
raitenient of the giowfh of forest tree* upon the public 
land*, b> pio^uiiiiK that an eiRht}-acre houieHteod may be 
gi^eii t<» ai»v sittlei who has cultivated fur two jewa live 
acre* planted «lth ticcHp>r luuaeiee for 10 acres of trees) 
'Ihc patent wan Kiautcd at the end uf tlirce yeara, Instead 
of live as uiulei Uit' lunuestnui acts B) act of I'ongre**, 
1-01, these law* were lepeale*! iii regard to future entries, 
but uoulinut il with eeitaiu luoditloatiuiiB, fur the adjust 
inent of 011 * 11111 ; 1 1 inns ~ To flpot timber. See tpot 
U. fi. (Vuistruett'd of timber; uiatlo of wood 
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Thflt line well IwnderMf gallant. 

R J 01 


That piece of cedar, 

‘ " * * " udlant. 

ronson, Volpone, Iv. 2. 

2 . Made of or f urnisbed with timber or timbers : 
UH, a welUfiwberrd house; wolKi/ifftrrcd laud. 

About a hundred yards fnwii the Kurt on the Bay by the 
Sea there Is a low Hiiibervd House, where the UoTornuur 
abidc*s all the day time Darnjntr, Voyages, 11 i, 17'J. 

3t. Madt* like timber; massive, as heavy tim* 
ber. 

Ills Htnbtred bunes all broken rudely rumbled 

Simuer, K Q , V. 11. 50. 
From t«)p|>e to tea' yee niighte her sec, 

Tttnherd and tall as eedar tree. 

Ptdtetiham, Partheniadca, vli. 


What woudeiful w ina-instruiuents are theseold Umber timbered-, timbred (tiin'bfrd), «. [< 

mansions, and how haunted with the strangest noises . . ''tlr ./rj 1 f « l»v n. hnlmot ni* nflw.r 

whenever (lu gale catches the house with a window open, , b€i., t iisignt O by a nclmcl OF Otlltr 

and get* faul> into it ' llaicthorne, Seven Gables, xviii head-piece set iij>on it : said of the pseuteheon. 
Timber mare, a bur or rail sometimes fitted with legs to timberei (tiiii'bt^r-^r), w. Same as Umberman. 
funn aM>rt of wmslen horse used as an instrument of pun- timbor-flEmfi (.libi b^r-frilm), n. SAtneR8ffdH4p 
Ishinent, tin* oftemier being coinpellod to ride It astride, fffttr /A I/. Knujht, 

'ibis is a mihl inodtru mtMllficatlon of an ancient iustru «Tn>iAr-oTftiiaA ftim'bAr-irroiia) >1 Aiivotouso 
ment of torture of simil ir name See Kquulentt, 2 nmoer-CTOUSe tlim oer-Jfrous;, u. Aliy ffTOUSO 

. , t 1 111 ^ of wood-loviiii? habits, as the run od grouse, the 

A wiN)cieM nmuhliiti which soldiers ride by way of pun ... r it u i 

isbiuent. It is someUmes called a (tmhrr-mare imm-j;roUhO, or the Rpruco-pHrtndjfO. [I .S J 

Johnson, Diet (under Aorsrx tdmber-bead (tim'l>^r-hed), «. Mtut., the top 
timber* (tim'Wr). r. |< ME. tmbrni, tvwlnen, » fmber, rwing above the Jeek, ami 

<AS.UMhnan=:OS, timbnan^Umbron =:Oh'rw». for lielayin#? ro|)es, etc.: otherwise 

Umbra, Ummeta = I) ttmmrren = MLG. timbt- Ura-hcatt, ^ 

rvn, immeren = Olltl. nwhrd/i, MTIti. znuhern, tiinber-mtch ( tim btT-hieh),w. Artw/., thoeiid 
« simmer,, = led. timhra = Bw. Uum, = Dan. t**'**'" >«1 under and 


tomre = (ioth. timrinii, build: from the iioiui.J 
I.t To liuild; make a nest. 

Mochu merueillcM me what mafster the! hadde. 

And who tuu,lte hem on ttees to tifmbre so height', 
Theic uolther buim ue bc'ste may her bnddes lechen 
J'trr* Pltnnnan (b), xi 3.V2 
There was a Bargain struck up betwixt an Fogle and a 
Fox, to be W onderful tiood NeighiHiurs and KViends The 
One Took I p in a ihickut of Biushwoud, and the Other 
Ttmb^ d upon a Tree hard by 

L Estrai^ff, Fables of .F.sop (;ld ed , Blflu), p 71 

n. ttan.'i. To furnish with timber. See //>«- 
btred. 

ttober-t (tim'bor), M. [Also timbre, tmmn : < 


over the standinfc part, and passed two or three 
turns round its own part, making a jamming 
eye See 

timbering (Inn'bt’T-ing), n. Timber-y\ ork ; tini- 
her^ collectively, as, the Umbtrinfj of " niiii'^. 
timber-line (tim'W'r-lin). w. Tlio elevation 
uliove the sea^level at which timber eeases to 
grow. It differs in different elunates 
timberling (tim'b6r-liiig), w. [< fimhc/l -f 
] A Hinall timber-tree. [Local.] 
timber-lode (tim'b^'r-lod), n. In lau, formerly, 
a ser\'iee by which tenants were to earry tiiii- 
ber fell(*<l from the wowls to the lonl’s house. 


F. fowA/r=L(L f/wwVr=:MH(} zimhet A\. zuu- timbemian (tim'b6r-man), pi tmhermen 


(-men). 1. In mining, ouc* who attends to pre- 

paring and setting the timbering used for sup- 
porting the levels and shafts 111 a mine, or for 
anv other purjiosc connected with the uraler- 
giound work. 

The timbrrman who sets up the proim has usually no 
special tool except his axe, which weighs fiom 4J to r»J 
p'lUtids, on one tide of the head there is a rutting edge 
which is not quite parallel to the handle, and on the othiT 
sMt a null which is used few driving un props 

CaUoH, T.^tarMoti 3linliig(tr by ih* Neie Fruiter and 
(tJallowuy), 1. 2:11 

2. Ill f ntoin., a Eurojicaii longiconi Is'et Ic, Aea ti- 


mer ^ Sw. timmer s= Dan. simmer (< ir.), a bun- 
dle of skins; origin unknown. It has been con- 
nect ured'to lie a particular use of LG. Urn mu, 
etc., ti room, hence ‘a roomful,* a given iiuiubei, 

40 or 120 aeeurding to the animuL signified : see 
Umbtr^J] A eertain nuiril>er or tale of skins, 
being forty of marten, erinine, sable, and the 
like, and one hundred and twenty of others 
We prpsentc'd vnto the king of this countrey one 

fwnftrr t»f Sables Haklunts \ oyn^js*, I 

timber'* (tim'ls*r), «. [Also timbre , < MK *tim- 

tymbre. < OF. Um!^ y. cre.l, tin.- AHtynemue «vbbv. 

^r, 1- . aho Rtami), = Umbre = Sp. U„,brc = timber-merchailt (tim'bi-r-mtT'cJ.aut ), H. A 
Pg. timbre, a erest, helmet; [irob. so called as ^„j7.r “timber 

bvtUK 8l.apo.l like a kvttlvdn.m. < h timber-SCrfbe (lim'WT-akril.). ... A metal tool 

kortluM hauKe, ...Htrument for marking timber; a 

timbre < tympanum, cf. ordre < nrdincm (see or- " 

lUr). Cf.t.»ir.V/mfrrt3,fr.>mthe8a.ne8ouree.l timber-MWf (tinCbir-sou), « A BOW-bug or 
In her onginallv, tho c^bI ; hence, modern „ Hoe fMue«e. Jkicm. 

heraldry, the helmet, miter, coronet, etc., when timber-tree (tiin'b^r-tro), w. A tree suitable 
pWe.l ..%er the arms in a eompleto acln.-v.- f,,, ,,,,,!.*,. umbm-tL. ot amit 

timber '*f (tim'\tbr), v t. [< timber^, «.J To 
surmount and dei'orate, a.H a crest does a coat 
of arms 

A purple Plume Undiers his stately i’rcst. 

Sylvester, tr of Du Bartas* Weeks, it , The Magnificence 

timber-beetle (tiiii'b^'r-bc‘'t)), «. Any one of 
a largf' number of different l^etles wnich (or timber-WOlf (tira b^r-wtiif), t», Tho onlinnry 
whose liirMi') injure timber bv their perfora- ^ray or brindled wolf of western parts of 

tions Thpy brl.mg to different families, and the tern. ^'^*^** America, Funw oecidontahs, ^ough 
has no dpllniu sigMiilt .*nee Orieof the raSit notorious Is no means cemfi nod to 

the silky tifiiber-ifc. rj, . LtfisexiH^m seneeum. Hee timber^ antithesis to preifir iiH)<f(the coyoteX I Western 

iMn, Jtyiophaya, aUf, jnn^boTfr, ihot^biirer, and lioatryehi- jj 2;* - ... w 1 # 1 

<Ur - Spruce timber-beetle. Hee tprum K timber-WOrk (tira'bfT-wdrk), n. Work formed 

timber-brick (tim'lnr-brik), n, A piece of of timbers. 

timber of the size and sliape of a brick, inserfed timber-worm (tim'b^r-w^nn), w. If, A wood- 
in brickw'ork to ki rye uh a means of attaching worm or timber-aow; a aow-bug. 

What, o what it It 

That makes yec, like vile Umoer-wormes, to weare 
The poasts sustaining you f 

Davies, 8lr T. Overlmry, p Ifi (Davtsa,) 

2. T)ie larva of any insect injurioufl to timber. 
See timber-beetle, 

A yard or place 
a wood- or 


fctnli d iiy the Cont/eret, as various kinds of pine, spruce, fir. 
rypress, cedar, the redwood,etc Htill more nuioeroHs,atui 
distributed through many families, are th<' dlrotyltdonous 
timlHT-trecs, including numerous oaks, rucalypts, aahrs, 
i. Iriis, teak mahogany, greenheart, chestnut, walnut, tulip, 
etc Among nionoc’oiyledoniS the inUms aiford some tim- 
i>er, but almost no other faintly, unless the bamboo-woml 
can Im) so ca}le<l. 


the fitiiHhings 

timber-cart (fim'h^r-kurl), n A vehicle for 
tran«portirig heayy timl>er. It has high wheels, 
and is fitted with crank gesring and Uiklc for lifting the 
tinibfT and hold tog p 

timberdoodle (tim^M r-df/dl), ». The Ameri- 
can woixlcoc-k, Phihfula minor. [Local, IT. H.l tlmber-jrard (tim'b^r-yftrd), w. Ay 
timl^red^ (tim'W nl), ;> n. [< ME. tnnhr^, < where timber ia deposited or sold ; 


timbcri -C//2.] If. Emit ; frurnf'd ; film tied ; 
formed: contnved; rruuh* 

Hche rhold s<iiio !»• M s< hrt here spIui ml one, 

111 a ful tristy lour timhred for thi nones 
A Hue thcr in Isngour aI hirr lif-time 

WUUain of P0ilrrne (K K T. 8 1, 1 20lfi 
My arrows, 

Tfs> slightly hndter'd lor m loud s wind. 

Would have reverted to niy Imjw again 

Shak , Hamlet, Iv 7 22. 


lumbep-yard. 
tlmbEStmt, n. Hee tumbester. 
timboiuinat (tim-Y>^r^n')r ’>• [Also timhurme; 
ct,tambfturine,timbre*<i.‘\ A tambourine. B,Jon- 
Hon, Bad Shepherd, i. % 

timbrcM* An old spelling of timber^ f tim/ser^, 

Unibl^^t < OP. timbre, tym- 

bre, a drum, < h. tympanum, a drum ; see tym^ 


tin* 

Cf. timbrel and Bmhre*.] A 
'ambounne ; a timbrel. 


The tymbrm up ful sotllly 

They oaste. Jlom. vftke Dorn, 1. 772, 


timbre‘'^f, «. To play tho timbrel. 


Blow Inge off bugles and hemes aloft, 

Trymllnge of tabors and tymbrtng soft 

Acitomf, MS. Lansd 8SH, f flel. (HaUiMitU.) 


timbre^ (tim'b^r or tafi'br). n, [< P. Umbre, 
timbre, a drum: soe t\mbrt'<i.\ Jii ac>ount%t'H, that 
characteristic quality of sounds produced from 
some particular source, as from an instrumenl 
or a voice, by which they are distinguished from 
Boundfi from other sources, as from other iustru- 
meiitfi or other voices; quality; tone-<‘olor. Asan 
essential ohsraotorlatio of all sounds, timbre isoobrdliiste 
with pitch and force. It is physically dependent on the 
form of the vibrations by which tho sound is produced 
a simple vibration producing a simple snd comparatively 
charac'teiless souiuf, and a complex vibration ptoduuinga 
sound of decided individuality (*omplcx vibrations are 
duo to the conjunction at once of two or mure simple vi- 
brations, so that complex tones arc really coitinoaed of two 
or more partial tones or hsrmonlcs. >ot only do instru 
ments and voices have a peculiar timbre by which they 
may be rocogntsed, but their timbre may be varied coiisiu- 
erably by yaiylng the method of sound-prod ucGoii 

timbred (tim'W'rd), a. Keo timbireil. 

timbrel (tim'brel), ft. [A dim. of ME. timbre 
(see timbre^), prob. sugge^sit'd by Bp. tambonl 
(= It. Umburalo), dim. of tanilmr, etc., a tem- 
bor: see Uimbor, C{ timboitnne, ttmburiiie, for 
ttimbfiurtne.] Sniiie «s tambourine. See also 
hihorL 


And M Iriam took a fiwbrr/ In her hand . and all the 

women wont out after her with ttmlirfU and with dances. 

fhi. XV. 20 


timbrel (tim'brel), r. t . ; pret. and pp. tmhreleit, 
timhreUed,TipT. timbrrhng, tmbrelhng. [< f««- 
hrel, ».] To sing to the Houiid of the timbrel. 
[Unre J 

In vain with UmbreWd anthems dark 

The sahle-stoleii sorcen'rs bear his womhipt ark 

MUton, Nativity, 1 2lfi 

timbrology (tim-brol'p-ji). M. [< F. timbre, 
post ngo-sf urn p,*f -olotfii'} The ficienoc or study 
of pofitagc-fit limps, kneifc. I Hot 
timbul, n SniiH** UH timbal. 
timbturinef, «- Hume as timhounne. 
time* ftim), M. [Eiirly moil. K. hIho tifme, < 
ME. time, /»/»»#,< AS. tima, time, season, =r Icel 
fDMi, time, Hcufioii. =s Norw. timi, time, an hour, 
=s Sw. fimme, nn hour, = Dun. time, an hour, u 
lesHoii ; w ith fonnative suffix -ma, from the ^ ti 
seen in tide: see tide^, and of. D//* Not con- 
nected with L. tenipus, tune : see feuwL] 1. The 
Hystcin of tlioBC rclntioiiH which any event has 
to uny other as pBht, jirepi'iit. or fnturo. This 
relationship is realistically conceived as a sort of self sub- 
sistent entity, nr o^ert of c«int«mplation It may be con- 
ceived SB a stream flow tng Uiruugh the field uf the present 
and Is often no describcHl as, the itrcsm of tune, the 
course of tune, etc. Tills notion, howexer, is a loitfused 
one. According to I^iibnftr, time is the confused appre 
honslon of a system of relatioriM, iiut, looking at the mat 
tor too much from the mathematical point of «iew, be 
failed to notice that time is not a general idea, but is eon- 
tracted to the Individual system of relations of the events 
that actually do happ<>n According to Kant, time (like 
space) Is the form of an Intuition ; this apprehension of ft 
corrected Ddhnita's oversight, but at the same time loat 
tho truth contained In Lrirmltx’s view Time is pereoni- 
fled ae in old man, bald headeil but having a forelock, and 
canyiP'j fl scythe and an hour-glass 

Be wyse, ready, and well aduyaed, 

For tyme tryeth thy troth 

Vabties BaokiVi R. T S.X p. 84. 

By a rule as plain as the plain bald pate of father Tims 
himself BhiSr, C. of F. , II 2. n. 

We found this vniale-flshing a cosUv conclusion ’ we saw 
many and epent much time in chasing them, hut oould 
not kill any. Capt, John Smith, True Travels, II 178. 

Time la duration set out by roeatnrea. 

Loeke, Human Underetandlng, 11. xiv. 17 

AlMolute^ Uiie, and mathematical Tims ia ooneeived by 
Newrton as flowing at a constant rate, unaiTerted by the 
speed or slownesa of the mot loot of material things. It 
is also called Duration. 

(Serk MastttsU, Matter and Motion, art, xvii 

2. A part of time oonflidered as distinct from 
other parts; a period; a space of time: as, a 
short Umr; a long time; too little time was al- 
lowed; hence, season; particular period: as, 
fltimmer-lime ; springf i me. 

Then after wltb-inne a short* fvfn*. 

PviUieal Poems, etc. (ed. FumlvallX p, 84 

About qneeUonfl therefore conoemtng days and lini#s 
our manner It not to stand at bay with the (^urcb of (lod 
demanding wherefore the memory of Paul ehoold be ratJier 
kept tliaii the memory of Daniel. 

Itavker, Coclea ToHtr. TI. 

An IlIttstrIcMis scholar onee told me that, in the tnl lec- 
ture he ever dellvet^, he moke but half hto allotted fine* 
and felt If he bad told til he knew. 

0 . r. irefuMS^Prafemer,!. 



time 

8, A part of time considered as distinct from 
other parts, whether past^ present, or future, 
and particularly as characterized by the occur- 
rence of some event or series of events ; es- 
pecially, the period in which some notable per- 
son, or the person under consideration, lived or 
was active; ago; epoch: as, the tme of the 
dood, of Abraham, or of Moses: often in the 
plural: as, the times ot the Pharaohs. 

Alto he tslih for oortayn that In hit ty^ne ho had a trend 
that wat auneyent Si old, which recounted fur trouth that 
In hya dayet he htdd teen many tyinet such thinget. 

Rom qf ParUnay. 

To hold, at 'twere, the mirror up to nature , to show 
. . the very age and body of the tims hit form and pret 
ture. 5Aa4r., iiamlot, iii 2 27. 

The tame tliat are most renowned for amia are 
likewiae moat admired for learning 

Raeon, Advancement of I.etrning, 1 1C. 

Waa It rtbe Chriatlan religion] not then remarkable in 
ita flrat Ume$ for Juatioe, aincerity, contempt of richet, 
and a kind of genuroua houeaty ? 

^UnyJUel, Serrooiia, 1 Hi. 

From 1818 to 1816 ... the ialand waa under Engliali 
rule, and the time of Kiiglitb rule waa looked on aa ahme 
of freedom compared with French rule before or with 
Aualrian rule both before and after 

B. A Freeman^ Venice, p 20& 

4. Appointed, allotted, or customary period of 
years, months, dayH.hmirH, elo. Specifically- (a) 
Allotted apan , the present life as dlatimt from the life 
to come, or from eternity , existence in this world . the 
duratloti of a iKsitig 

Make use of time aa thou vainest eternity Puller, 
(b) The apace of time needed or occupied in the comple- 
tion of aome course, the interval that elapses between 
the lieginning and the end t>f aotuethlng as, the time be* 
tween New Yoik and Queenstown Is now alHmt six days, 
the race iliiishod at luion Hme, three liourf and s<‘vun min- 
utes (e) '1 he iwrl^xl of gestation , also, the natural ter- 
mination of that period 

Now Elisabeth's full time came that she should l>e de- 
livered , and she brought forth a son. Luke i 67 

id) The peiiod of an apprenticeship, or of some similarly 
dettiiile eiigagcinent aa, the buy serve^l his time with 
A. B. , to be (»ut of one's time (that is, to cuase being an ap- 
prentice, iMi a Journe>Tiian). (( olloq J 

the apprentice might wear Ida cap in hit master’s pres- 
ence during the liuit year of his ttme 

J Aihiton, f^o( ial Life in Keign of Queen Anne, 1 8i 
(e) A term of impriaonmeiit aa, to do time in the iieni- 
tentiary (t’oII<K|.) 

ft. Available or disposable part or period of 
duration; loinure; Huftioioiicy or convenience 
of time, hence, opportunity: as, to give one 
tuue to ftniHh hiH remark ; to have no time for 
Hiieli tinnga; to ank for Umv. 

Daniel . . dc«ire<l of the king that he would gitc him 

time Dan H la 

I like this pIsco 

And willingly would waste my hwe in it 

Shak , As you Like it, ii 4 05 

Shun. Why, he’s of years, though ho have little beard. 

P Hen, Ills beard has bine to grow. 

// Joneon, Staple of News, 11. 1. 

Sir Otiwr S, NIoeea shall give me farther instructions 
as wu go together. 

Sir Peter, Yuu will not have much time, tor your nephew 
lives liard by. .S’Amdnw, School for Scandal, lit 1. 

0. A Hiiitable or uppropnato point or part of 
time; lit ting seiiHOii : as.a fime for exerjihing; 
a fiwr to weep and n time to laugh. 

Now is tyme, tlf it lyke xou for to telle sou of the 
Matches and lies, aiul dj verso Hostes, and of dyvenui folk 
besond thelse Marches. ManderiUe, liavols, p. 142. 

Signlor, this is no (iW for you to llatier, 

Dr me to fool in. Fletcher, iKiuble Marriage, L 2. 

7. Particular or deilnite ])oiiit of time ; preeine 
hour or moment: os, the time of day; what is 
the timef choose your own turn. 

Att that tyme owt of the prose thel were, 

1o rest them aelf a season to endure, 

Ther eebe to other told hia a^entiir 

OeiierydeeiK i:. T. .H.X 1. 2605. 

Well, he la gone . he knoweth hia fare by this time 

iMtimer, 4th Sermon lief £dw VL, 1640. 

God. who at sundry times and in divers nmnners spake 
iu time past unto the fathers by the prophets, hath in 
those last daya spoken utiU> us by his Son Ueb L 1. 

Good aittor, when you teo your own time, will you re- 
turn home ? Beau, and Ft,, U oman lister, ii. 1. 

1 shall cut your Throat some time or other, Petulant, 
alkuit that ttnabieea. Coit^ne, Way of the World, i. 9. 

8. An appointed, fixed, or inevitable point or 
tnoment of time; 08 peeiall>, the hour of one’s 
tloparture or death. 

Hia ttme waa eunie ; he ran his rare. 

AiirVt, Death of Dr. Swift 

8. A mode of oceupying time ; al«o, what oo- 
< urfi in A partieular lime. 

I'm thinking (and tt alrooat makes me mad) 

1^ aweal a ffma those heathen ladloa had. . . . 
OitMd waa ohlef of all the dettlaa, 

Anjlnva waa all the faahloa In the akfes. 

BpU. to Ami^ltryon, or the Two Boalaa. 


0841 

10. The state of things at a particular point of 
time; prevailing state of circumstances: gen- 
erally m the plural: as, hard ttm/M. 

Good men, by their gonernment and example, make 
happie times, in euery degree and state 

As^am, 1 he Hchulenmster, p i:v. 
Ihey (the Jews] can subject themselves nutu timre, and 
to whatsoever may advance their prollt. 

Sandy e, Travail es, p 114 
The iimee are dull with us. The assemblies are in their 
reoeaa. 

Washington, quoted to Bancroft’s Hist Const ,1 4 /, 

11. All time to come; the future. [Kare ] 

That brought you forth this lipy, to keep your name 
Living to time Shak , Cor , v j 127 

12. Reckoning, or method of reckoning, tin* 
lapse or course of time: with a qualifying word: 
as, standard time; mean time ; solar or sidereal 
time, — 13. Recurrent mstanee or oecasion . 
as, many a time has he st<K)d there; hence, 
a repeated item or sum; a single addition or 
involution in reckoning; repetition: as, four 
Umes four (four repetitions of four). 

The good wljf tau^te hir donstir 
Ful manyc a A ofte 
A ful good womman to be 

Babeee Booki2. E T. B.), p. 36. 
There were we beaten three Umee a weeke with a horse 
tayla E Wt^be, Travels (ed Arber), p. 18. 

Many a time and oft 
In the Bialto you have mtcA me 
Aliout iiiy moneys and my iisanics. 

ShaJt , M of V , t 8. 107. 

14t. Tune; measure. 

1 haie prepai’d 

Choice music near her cabinet, and compos’d 
Home few lines, set unto a solemn time, 

In the praise of imprisonment 

FUteher {and another\ False One, i. 2. 
I must fit all these ttmee or tliere 'a no inuaic 

Middleton, Chaste Maid, tL 8. 

15. Ill muttte. (a) Hame us ihijthm as, duple 
time; triple Ume; common time, {b) 8amc as 
duration y especially in metrical relations: as, 
to hold a tone its full time, (r) Same as tempo ^ : 
as, to sing a song in quick time, (d) The g«»n- 
cral movement of a form of composition or of 
a particular piece, invoh mg its rh}i;hm, its ^n- 
cral metrical structure, and its characteristic 
tempo — 16. In relative duration of ut- 
terance as measuring metrical composition ; a 
unit of rhythmic measurement, or a group or 
succession of such units, ttp}»lK*abk* to or ox- 
i>rt‘HHed in language in imHlern or accentual poetry 
Ihc relative time of utterance of tuccossive s) llables is not 
recognised metrically Every syllable ma> be considered 
as quantitotiieiy common ot indittmnt in time, the only 
difterciice taken Into account being that of stri'saor ac- 
cent (ictuiX and the number of s)llaldes alone introducing 
the idea of moosureinent. In ancient ptuMMly a unit of 
time iiasauiuetl (varying in actual duration according to 
the tempo), call<Ml the primary ur tenet (minimum) time 
ixporo^ vpwroc, cAo\ifrTfK). alsi» eemeion or vuira, or, 8{n* 
citlcally , a ttme A time composed <»f two, three, etc . pri- 
mary (scmclai is called a du-rmu', tneemic, etc , ttme 
Such times collect ively ore oomjMmmi tnnee, as opposed to 
the primary time as a eimple time Aa cxnressial in Ian- 
guagt, a simple or compound tunc is a eidlatde a simple 
time being it^gularly irprcacntwl bi a slunt syllable, a 
nmiiKxind tim< by a (diseinii , triaeiuic, etc ) long, usually 
diseuiic. A ttme whiih can be measured in terms of the 
unit is M ratunuil time, one which cannot be so nieasnrod, 
an irrational (tme. A compound time in a poetic text 
may com^spoud to several simple tiiiits in the accompany- 
ing music or orchesis, and i ice \ ersn similui ly a aiiiiplc 
or lomiMiund time In the rhythm lunj be unrepreaented 
by a syllable or syllables in tbv ttxt, and is then called an 
empty time, or pause Times combine into ikhIuI acnicia 
(thesis and aisfsX feet, and coU, all of which are called 
pedal Umes. These are measured in terms of the primary 
time, but not periods, etc 

17. In phieii., QUO of the jiereeptive faculties 
Its ollegcd (Wgan is situated on cithci side of eientuality. 
This giies tbv imwcr of Judging of time, and of intenals 
in general, supposed to be essential to music and icrsi- 
fiention. fmremiliMjy 

18. One of the three drainntie unities formerly 
couaulercd essenliul in the elasMoal drama. 
I'he unity of time consist c«l in keeping the perhxl cm 
braced in the action of the piece williin the limit of 
twenty-four hours See tcniVp. 

19. In fninnify a dn ision of a movement Thus, 
(lie hinge may be analy xed into three times (1) strniglit- 
cuing the sword arm, (2) carrying the sword-)K>iiit foi- 
wanl by advanoliig the right foot . (.1) returning fcHit and 
hand to the oorreci poaitiou on guard — Ahiolute time. 
Heeabsofnfe — Agatnsttline. Hecoikitruif.— Agoodtime. 

i ff) A fnvorsblotTme or opportuiiily (6) A pheasant or on 
oyable perhxl nr oxiierleiice also o Jlne ti me ofl i n U8< d 
rontcAlly rDolbH|.] - A iUgh time. Hih» htfiA Appa- 
rent time, the measure oftne day by the HppartMit p«»sl- 
ttons of the sun . It has had dllfen'nt varieties, but as now 
spoken of by astrcmoniMifi it is determined bv siiioirent 
noon, or the instant of passage of the center of the sun 
over (he meridian.— Aftronomloal ttme. menu wdar 
Ume reckoned from noun through the twenty-four hours 
— At the MmatlmA See tame -At timet, at distinct 
intervals of duration. 

The Spirit of the Lord began to move him at Umes 

Judges xiii. 25. 


time 

Before timet, formerly ; aforetime See bi^oretime 
If he haue notbemaire before tyme, then he to come 
wlthoute any oloke, In his skarlet goune 

Bnylish iHLds (E. F. T R.), p 41. s 
Bohlnd the tlmof, bohind time. Bee behind — CHvll 
time, mean time adapted to civil uses, and distinguished 
into years, months, days, etc— Olose time. Bet* clone 
tune — Godahut ttmet. Bee eockshut >- Common time 
(a) Milit , the ordinary time taken in marching, distin- 
guished from quick Ume, which Is fastei by ub<»ut twenty 
steps a minute (5) In music Bee common — Goipfipund 
time. Bee rominntnd measure, under cmnjnmnd — Hqua- 
tion of time Rce Equinoctial time, the 

no nn longitude of the sun at cording to Delambre's tkides, 
(tinverted into time at the rate of 860* to the tropical 
> eai This sysu m was invented by Sir John F. \\ . Ut rschel 
- From time to time, occasimiaiiy — Oreenwich time, 
time as leekoned from the instant of the passage of the 
sun's I enter ovei the meridian of Greenwich near London, 
England, hence usually calk'd the first meridian Green- 
wich tune IS the tiini most widely used by mariners in 
computing latitude and longitude — H&rdtimet.a peritKl 
of dimiiilKhed pnaluction, falling prices, hesitation or un- 
willingness to engage in new business enterprises, and de- 
clining faith in the pios|>erity and soundness of old ones 
Our greatest bcmfutois . must now turn beggsi-s 
like myself, and s<j, tmir/i are very hard, sir 

Farquhar, Love and a BotUc, 1. I 
fiUgll timo, full time, a limit of time which is not to be 
exceeded 

It is high Ume to wake out of t-leep Rom xiii 11. 

In good time, (o ) At tlie.nght moment . in good season , 
hence, fortunately , happily , luckily 

In good time here comes the noble duke. 

Shak. K\ch Ill,ii 1.45 

Lear. I gave you all 

Reg And in good time yon gav e it 

Shak , Ix'ar, ii 4 2.53. 
My distresses are so many that I lan't aftoid to part 
with my spirits , but I shall iw lich and splenetic, ail i/i 
good time Shendan, ^chfK>I for Bcandal. iv i 

(6t) M ell and good , Just so , very well 
“There,” satth he, “even at this day are shewed the 
mines of those three tabernacles built according to Pc 
ter’s desire " In very good ttme, no doubt ' 

Fuller, Pii^rah Bight, II. \i 27 (Danes ) 

In tho nick of time. Bee nick\ 2 — in time, (a) in 

g ood season , at the right moment . sufficiently early , 
efore it is too late. 

Good king, loi>k to t tii time. 

She'll hamper thee Shak , 2 Uen \ I , i 3 147 
(b) In the course of things , by degrees , eventually. 

Jn time the rod 

Becomes more mock’d than fear d 

Shak, M forM, i 3 26. 
Local tlmo, time at any place as determined by the pas- 
sage of the mean sun (or first point of Aries for sideieal 
time) over the meridian of that place G«ing to Uie 
adoption of Greenwich mean time by British railwava, 
of iVris time by French railways, of some central time in 
certain other countries, and of standard time by the rail- 
ways of the Tnited States and lanad.!, and theii general 
adoption in business centers, local time is now seldom 
kept in those cimiitrieK. -Moan time. Bee mean'i - 
Merry timet f^cmerryt - HauticaJ time. Rameas 
astronomical rime, except that the date of the day sgrc'cs 
with the civil or onlinsry time fur the morning hours, 
while w'lth astronomical tmu the date is in the aftemoim 
hours the same as iu ci\ 0 time. - Old time, or old times, 
tune gone by , a date or iwriod bmg passed 
Is there any thing when of it may be ‘»ald. See, this is 
new? it hath been aln*ady of oid tunc, aluch was before 
us Led i 1 (» 

Out of time, or out of due time, nn<vtaBonably 
The Mnevltes reJiuked not buiah that he laikcd dis- 
cretion, or that he spoke out of tunc 

iMtuntr, .''Cimon bef Edw VI , 1560 
One bom out of due (t no 1 Oor. xv 8 

PhyiioloKical, psycbophyBical, quadruple, quintu- 

S le, reUnve time scc the ndjwtiv Railway time, 

le standard of t ime-rei kuning adopted by railway sin mak- 
ing up tiioir time-ta)d<s — Retardation of moon Mlor 
time. Bee retaniation - Sextuple time. Bee srxtvjilf. 
— Sidereal time Soe sidereal Solar time, .^mc os 
apjtarent ft me — Standard time, a uniform system of 
tim('-n ckoning ud«»pUd in 18S:i bv the princitud railways 
of (he I nitid .‘<tiles and ('atiada, and since llicn by nu»«t 
of the largo citiis and towns of lavtli countries Hv this 
H\»icm the e**niim.nt is divided into four sections each 
extending over l.'S degicts of longitude (16 dtgms of 
longitude ni.iking a diftcrence in time of exactly one 
bout ), tlie time i>iev ailing in each seclUm being that of its 
eentiid meiidmn- (bat is, the time of the 7.6th meridian 
(c-dleil ea«U rn finie) prevails in the flrat soetjon , the time 
of the noth meridian (called renfraf ftme) pr< v ails in the 
luvl M(tion, the time of the infdli meiidi’in 
iihnrnfitiu tune) prevails in the third settion and the 
tiuK uf the 120th meridian (called Pacijic tune) prevails 
in tin fourth and roi»st vrosicrly S(H.tion In this wav it is 
msMi at the same moment In all places in the t astern 
SKtnm (that is, from 7A degrees east of the 7*.th meiidian 
to 7' degrees west of ItX wnilc In the ecntnd stotion it is 
11 ii'cliKk in the mountain scitlon 10 o'»b>»k and in the 
Pm Itte seetion o’clock Tin nearet a pla< • is tt) it*, cen 
tr.d nuTidian the smaller is the di«etepnncy latween its 
standard and its local time Term ume. ''c*e fenn, <► 
(b) - That tlmof, then. 

Galtrav that titme enltrnsing shild 'imi targe* 

Bv malice and wreth Ids spere fust r he shoki, 

His course re simrcMl no fentisr on h\m tokt 

Rom of Parteuay (E P I S \ 1 4J12. 
The ftillxuMHi of time. Sec* fuUness — The last times. 
Set4 fffMB.— The time compaaa see compass ~ Time 
about, alternately —Time enough, in M*ason, early 
enough. 



time 

8tanl«y at Botworib-field cain« hme enough to Mve hit 
Ufo. ^ 


Time Immemorlai Hee hme out qf tiund.- Time of 
(a) Greeting , taluUtlon appropriate to the time 
of the day, aa *‘goo<i morning" or “good evening " 

Not worth the hme qf day Shak , roriclea, iv 8. 85. 
(6) The latest aspect of affairs. [Slang 1 — Time Of flight. 
See fiufht^ —Time out of mind, or time Immemonil. 
va) Kor an indennitely long period of time past, in fair, 
time bevond legal nieinoiy — that is, the time prior to the 
reign of Richard 1 (llSU). 

There hath byn tyme oui of munde, a ffree acole kept 
within the said ( itic, in a grete hallo belongyng to the 
said (inylde, called the Tryiiite halle 

Kwjiuk Gild* (E E. T. RX ^ 
The joiner squlnel or old gioli, 

Ti*ne out o' nniul the fairies’ u<»aohmakera. 

Shak.t R. and J., t 4 (K). 
(5) For an indefinitely long period 
The >Nalnut-tnM» (in Now England] are tougher than 
ours, and last nut of mind, 

y Clarke, Four Chiefeat Flautations (1670X 

Time policy seo policy^ —TO beat time, ftee beaC 
>- To be master of one’s time, to have leisure , be 
able to spend one's time as one pleases.— To OOme tO 
time. Hoe enme.— To fill tlma Hee fiUi —1^ keep 

time (a) To reconl time as, the watch keeve good 
time (6) In mtme, to beat, mark, or observe the rhythmic 
accents 

Muaic do I hear? 

Ua, ha ' keep Htne , how aonr sweet music is, 

When time is broke and no proportion kept ! 

Shak , Rich 11 , \ 5. 42. 
(e) To move in unison, aa persons walking —To kUl tim e. 
5tee kitty — To lOM time, (a) To fail by delay to take full 
advantage of the opportunity afforded by any conjuncture , 
delay. 

The eaii lost no htne, but marched day and night 

nairndon 

(5) To go too slow as^ a watch or clock loeee htne — To 
nurk time, dee marFi.— To pus the time of day. 
Bee post —To lerre one’s time, to serre time, see 
semi — To spend time, to applr one’s energy In any 
way for the mace of time considered — To take time by 
the forelock. Bee /oreloek'j — To walk, nm. row, or 
go against time, to walk, run, row, or go, as a horse, 
a runner, or a crew, as rapidly as possible, in order to as- 
certain the greatest speed attainable, or the greatest dis 
tance which can be passed over in a ^ven time, or to aur- 
peas any previous record.— To waste time, to act to no 
purpose through a considerable apace of time.- Tract of 
timet. Hee tract 1, 1 —Triple time. See rhythm - Uni- 
▼erahl time, a system of measuring time which shall lie 
the same for all places on the earth — What timet, when 
After this, in the Year 180, what Time Lucius was king 
of this Island. Rlutbeiius, then Bishop of Rome, sent 
fhganus and Bamianua to him Baker, Chronicles, i*. 8. 
«8yn. 2. Term, while, Interval 
tisie^ (tim),i\ : pri*t. and pp. Umed^ ppr. fimii/f/. 
f < ME Umen, happen, < AS. f/e-tmtan, fall out, 
happen, < tima, time: nee UmA, v, (Cf. UdA, 
r., happen. < tide^, n., time.) In later uhom the 
verb tmA is from the modem noon.] I. trantt. 

1. To adapt to the lime or occasion ; bring, be- 
gin, or pe^orm at the proper season or tune. 

Hlppomenea however, by rightly hming his second and 
third throw, at length won the race 

Baeon, Physical Fablea, iv 
This Piece of Mirth is so well hmed that the severest 
1 YItick csij have nothing to aay against it 

Addmm, Spectator, No 279. 

2. To regulate as to time. 

To the same pnrpoae old Epopeus apoke. 

Who overlooked the oars, ana timed the stroke 

.Addison, tr. of Ovid’s Metamorph , ill 
He [the farmer] is a alow person, Hmod to nature, and 
not to city watches Jimereon, Fanning. 

3. To aHcertttin the time, duration, or rate of: 
as, to Ume the speed of a horse; to time a race, 
— 4. To rues HU re, as in music or harmony. 

n. iitfrantt, 1. To waste time; defer; pro- 
crastinate [Rare.] 

They | the ambassadors of Henry II. to the Pope] timed It 
ont all that Hpritig and a great part of the next Sommer, 
when, although thf>y could give the King no great security, 
yet they advertise him of hope Danid, Hist. Eng , p. 05. 

2. To keep time, harmonize. 

Beat, happy stars, hming a ith things below. 

Tennyeon, Maud, xvill 8. 

3. In/ewriwf/, to make a thnmt ufion an open- 
ing occurring by an inaccurate or wide motion 
of the opponent. 

n. An oliKoletc spelling of thyme, 
tiniG-alarm (tim'a-iurin^), n A contrivance 
for sounding an alarm at a s^^t time. i« a gen- 
eral aense. any striking rhKk Ih a tlno alarm, in a spe- 
(dhe aense, the term Im applied ttt a device for ar<>uslng a 
sleeper, as by striking a bell, firing a pistol, ct< 

tima-attack (tim'a-tak^), name as fimc- 
ikruai, 

tiBld-kall (tira'b&l ), «. A ball droppeil sudden- 
ly from the top of a staff prominently placed, 
ag on the top of an o]>servatory <»r of a church 
gp^re^ for the jmrpoMe of indicating some exact 
moment of mean time jpreviouKly determined 
upon — 1 P. M. being that in general use in 
(mat Britain, and noon in th<» United States. 
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Binoe the adoption of standard tline in the United Biatea 
the dropping of the tlme<baU at Washington, New York, 
and Boston Tndiostes the time mean noon on the 75th 
meridian west of Oreenwtoh. 

time-bargain (tdm'bftr'gan), a. A contract for 
the sale or purchase o^ merchandise, or of 
stock, at a future time. Those bargains are often 
mere gambling transaoiioiis, carried on from time to time 
by the payment of the difference between the stipulated 
price and the actual price on the day fixed for the pre- 
tended delivery of the stiK'k or g<KMla, the party buying 
having no interitluii of taking over either, and the imrty 
selling not possessing what lie professes to sell 
A curious example of legal evasion is ftimishetl by hme- 
bargaine, and the itiipuaitlon of the tax directly on the 
contracts of sole, instoail of as at present on the actual 
tranafor, has lieen strongly urged 

IStwye Brit,, XXIIJ 89. 
time-beguiling (tim'bv-gi'^lmg), a. Making 
the time pass quickly, 

A suniiner's day will teem an hour but short, 

Ikdiig wasted in such hme-beguiting sport. 

Shak., eiiiis aiiu Adonis, 1 24. 

time-betterixig (tim'bet'^r-mg), a. Improving 
the Htat e of things ; full of innovations. [ Rare. J 
Some fresher stamp of the hme-bettenng days 

Shak., Bonnets, Ixxxli 

time-bewasted (tlm'be-waa'ted), a. Used up 
by time ; consumed. [Rare.] 

My oil-dried lamp and hme-bewatded light. 

ifhoir , Rich 11 , 1 8 221. 

time-bill (tim'bil), fi. A time-table, 
time-book (tlm'bdk), w. A book in which is 
kept a record of the time persons have worked, 
time-candle (tim'kan'dl), m. a candle care- 
fully luaile so that it will always burn au equal 
len^h iu a given time, and marked or fitted 
w ith a scale so as to serve as a raeastii e of t ime. 
time-card (tim^kdrd), n, X, A card having a 
ti!iu‘-table printed upon it. — 2. A cawi con- 
taining blank spaces for name, date, and hour, 
to be filled up by workmen and given to the 
timekeeper on their beginning work, 
time-detector (tim'de-tiik^tqr), w. A watcli or 
chx'k used as a check upon a w’aU^hmaii, and 
arranged to indicate any neglect or failure in 
making his rounds. The watch is carried by the man, 
« ho has access at certain points in his rounds to keys which 
can Iw inserted to msrk an inclused dial-slip The ckK k 
Is stationary at aomc point which the watchman must pass, 
and he is required at each passage to press a button or 
peg, which makes some recoraiim mark, 
timefld (tim^ffil), a, [< ME. tymeful; < Umt t + 
-/«/.J t^asonablo; timely; suffloieutly early. 

Interrupting, by his vigilant endeavours, all offer of 
hmeftU return towards God 

Haleigh (Arher’s Eng Gamer, 1 190X 

time-ftiBO (tim'fuz), n, A fuse calculated to 
burn a definite len^h of time, Hee futte'^. 
time-globe (tim'glob). n. In hitrol.^ a globe 
mounted above a c1o<*k, and arranged to turn, 
by means of connections with the clock, once 
in twenty-four hours : designed to show the time 
at an^ jioint on the glol>e bv means of a station- 
ary dial or ring encircling the glob© at the ecfua- 
tor, and marked with the hours and minutes, 
tim^jnm (tlm'gun ), n, A gun fired as a signal 
at a fixed hour of the day, or at the time set for 
any enterprise or undertaking, 
time-honored (tlm'ou^ord), a. Honored for 
a long time ; venerable and w’orthy of honor by 
reason of antiquity and long contmuaiice: as, 
a time-hfjnored custom. 

Whore poaterity retaJos 

Borne vein of that old minstrelsy which broatli'd 
Through each time-honvur'd grore of British oak 

Maean, Foenis (ed. 1774), p 90. 

timeist, Bee Umtst^ 1. 
timekeeper (tim'ke'i>^r), n. One who or that 
which marks, measures, or records time, (o) A 
cloi k, watch, or chronometer, (b) Gne who mariis or tieata 
time in music (r) Gne who notes and records the time at 
which something takes place, or the Ume occupied In some 
action or operation, or the number of hours of work dune by 
each of a number of workmen. 
timelm(tlm'les), ft, l< timA + dess,] 1. Un- 
Hcasonahle; inopportune; untimely. 

Home untimely thought did instigate 
His all Vnhtimeleee speed Shak., J.ucreco, I 44 
And by this man, the easy husband, 
Pardoned , whoae nmeiete bouo^ makes him now 
Bland here. B, Joneon, Volpone^ tv. 8. 

2. Unmarked by time; eternal; unending; in- 
terminable. 

This ground, which ts corrupted with (heir atep% 
Shall he their timetm sepulchre or mine. 

Marlowe, Edward II., I. 2. 

TimMm night and chaos 

Koufi^, Night Tboughta, IL fXL 

In other words, that which Is Umdeee and imniutahle fa 
at different tlmee at different ategea of davsJggtuent ^ 

3. Befenring to no particular time; undated. 


tiMljr 

In ths Intention of the writers of these himiis tthe 
Psaln^ there can geneielhr he no donbt that tt[itssslshl 
refers to me king then on the throna or. In hymns of mors 
generel end Unmm oharseter, to the Devidlo king essooh 
(without peraonsl reference to one kingX 

Nhepe Brft.XVl. fiS. 

ttmelesaly (t!m'les-li), ode. In a timeless man- 
ner. (a) Vnseesonably. 

O faireet flower, no sooner blown but blasted. 

Soft allken primrose, fading Hmeteedy 

MUi^ Gn ihe Death of a Fair Infant, L 2. 
(6) Without reference to time, 
ranelia (ti-mS'U-h), n. [NL. (Sundcvall, 1872), 
earlier Timalia (Hod^n, 1821 and 1824): from 
an K. Ind. name.] A genus of Indian osoine 
birds, of the ciehlomorphic or turdoid seriea 



Itmrlta ftiemla 

giving name to the TtmeUtdtv: also called AVi- 
podett ((’abanis, llViO). it has been used with the 
least possible dtsorimination 'i’he type is T. ptieatn of 
NepAl, Bikhim, Bunns,r4jchin China, the Malay peninsula, 
ana J ava. I’his and one ottier apeciee, 7* longimetne, now 
compose the genua in Its strictest sense B B. Sharpe. 

Timelia (ti-md'li-e). w. pi. [NIj,, pi. of Titne- 
ha.] A section of TtmeHidte, regarded as the 
most representative of that so-<‘alle<l family, 
with about 30 genera, i?. Ji. Sharpe. 

TimoUidaB (tim-^-lUi-de), «. i)/. [NL., < Time- 
ha + -uUp.] a family at ( )lu World thrusb-like 
birfls and others, named from the genus TSmeha^ 
of no further definition, it is a mere refuge fur 
birds not locateil elsewhere to general satisfaction, and 
has come to be known as ’’the orntthulogfoai wastebas- 
ket ’ Among the more than a thousand species treated 
as Timeliuiee by the latest monographer, of very numer 

vunuueatlon- 
dm, Syleitdm, 


oils genera and various sections, a good many unuueation- 
ably belong to recognized families, at Turdidm, Syleitdm, 
T^oglodyhdm, etc A loose English name of the gn>up, 
and eenei'ially of its central stvtlon. Is babbUng thruekm 


and eenei'ially of its central stvtlon, is baboting thruehee 
Bee babbier, 2, Rraehypodinm, tAotriehtdm, and TuneUm, 
and cuts under Tnoejtyga, Teeia, and Timeha. Also called 
T^mahdm 

I consider It Impossible to divide the birds hitherto re- 
ferred or allied to the typical Timeliidm into well deflned 
or definable groups 

It B. Sharjie, Cat Tlmeliidw, British Museum, p. 1. 
timelline (U-mel'i-iu), a, [< Timeha -b -fncL] 
Related or belonging to the Timehtdm. 

Birds which are true Wrens, and oUiers which are truly 

Timehine 

n. B. Sharpe, Cat Birds, Brit Mus (1881). VI 801. 
timaliaffSB (tim'li-nea), n. The Btate or prop- 
erty of being timely; Aeaaoiiableneiia; the being 
iu ^kkI time. 

timelingf (tim'liug), «. f< Ume^ + -RnpL] A 
time-gerver. [Rare.] 

They also cruelly oom|Kd divers of the ministers which 
are faint-heartZMl, and were, aa it aeemeih. but tifneUnge, 
serving rather ihe time (aa the manner of the wurldlnga 
Is) than marrylDg In Thy faar, to do open penance before 
the peopla Beeon, Works, IIL 285. (Baeiee.) 

time-look (tlm^Iok), n. Bee lock^. 
timely (tSm'li), a. [< ME. timely, tymely, tymU, 
timeU', Beasouable (as Icel. iimaligr sb Bw. Um- 
hf) ss I>an, Hmelig, temporal) ; < Ume^ <b 1* 
HeaBonable; opportune; juatintime; in good 
time. 

The Becnnd day suyng, aaia me the lyne, 

The Trnlcita full tyinU tokyn the feld. 

DedruMim </ (K E. T. B.X L 9029. 
tlorln, come forth, and do a iimety grace 
To a poor swain. 

Jdetehftr, Faithful Bhepberdeaa, v. 5, 

I also give my Pilgrims Umely help. 

ffungan. PUgrtm’s Prugreaa p. 145. 

2t. Early. 

And therfor, aavyng your l>ett«r avlos, I had lever ye 
' ~ * a wslie the rather and tymetmer then a 


were at Londem 
weke to late. 


Paeton Vemn, 1. S8B. 


Happy were I in my Hnuiy death. 

Could ail my travela warrant me they live. 

ffhoA,aofB.,Ll.m 

df. Paiwitig, aa time. 

A Blall told the timely howree, gpsaesr.F. Q.,1. Iv. 4. 

4t. Keeping time or tneaaure. 

And many Bardea that to the trembUng ehord 
tune their timmy eoioee ennnlBily. 

-ev f. 4 m t e. k 


tiiBtlr (tlin'U), wiv. [< KB. UmUekei < ttmOg, 
a.] 1. Buly; soon. 

B« did eoiDBMod me to mdl timdy on him. 

d%alr., Ilocbetb, IL S. 51. 

d. In good time ; opportanely. 

Thoae, when tbolr bUok crlmM they went alK>ut, 

Firtt Umdtf charmed UnHr uieleM conscience out. 

Dryden, Astma Eadux, L 190. 

You have rebuk'd me Umsly, and most friendly 

Brome, Jovial Crew, il 

The next Imposture may not be so Umsly detected. 

Cottgrewt, Way of Uie World, v. 6. 

3f. Leisurely. 

timely-parted (tlm'li-pUr^tod), a. Having 
died a natural death. [Rare.] 

Oft have I seen a timely parted ghost, 

Of ashy semblance, meagre, pale, and bloodlem, . 
lint see, his face is black and full of blood*, . . . 

It cannot be but be was murder’d here 

Shak., 2 Hen VI., iii. 2 161 

timenog, U. Same as ttmenoaiw, 
tlmenoguy (tl-men'^<gi), n. [Also Umenog ; ori- 
gin obscure. The form timcnoguy appar. snuu- 
lates puyL] Nmi.t a rope stretched from one 
placo to another to prevent gear from getting 
foul ; especially, a rope made fast to the stock of 
the waist-anchor, to keen the tacks and sheets 
from fouling on the stoc^k. 

timeons, timeoiisly. Hee Umous^ UmouHiy. 
timepiacg (Um'pes), n. Any machine or ap- 
paratus by which the progress of lime is re- 
conied, as a clepsydra or a time-candle; in or- 
tlinary use, a watch or clock, 
time-plaator (tim'ple's^^r), n. One who com- 
jdies with the prevailing opinions of the time, 
whatever they may be. 

Hcsndsl'd the suppliants for the penple, esU'd them 
“ " I to iiubfei 


Time pleaeere, flsttervrs, foes to iiuhleness 

Shak,VoT,Ul\ 4 :». 

tiinar (ti'rn^r), n. 1. One who keeps or mea- 
sures and recortla time; a timekeeper 

’I'o insko a record in this country requires the presence 
of three titnere or measurers, and two «»f Uieae must agree, 
or the intermediate one of the three be taken as the eoi- 
retl one The Century, XL 20!i 

2. A form of stop-watch for recording or indi- 
cating short intervals of time it allows not actusl 
tunc, but only relative time, as the time between the be 
tftnnlng and the end of a race, of a trial of speed, etc 

timerotist, timanomet, u. H<*e timoroui^, umot- 

Humr 

tlme-seilBe (tlm'sens), n. The seiiKc or per(*e]>- 
tioii of time and time-relations. 

All psychophys*c experiments, estiecially thfise reoiiii 
Ing I'umparuun and those upon the f/me-senar and tlie like, 
ittvolve memuiy 

W. H Burnham^ Amcr Jour. Psychol , II 003 

tim6-86tT6r (ttm'ser'vCr), w. One who acts 
confurmablv to times and seasons: no^^ goiier- 
allv applioa to one who meanly and for seliish 
ends adapts his opinions and iuanners to the 
times; one who panders to the ruling {lower. 

government has over been, or ever can be, wbercin 
Umeeerver* and blookhesds will not tie uppermost 

Dryden, Third Miscellatiy, Ded. 
=>8yiL Aee deflniUont of temporierr and trimmer 

timg-BdXTing (t!m " s^r ' ving). > 1 . An acting 
conformably to times and seasons; now, nsu- 
nlly, an obsoquious compliance with the humors 
of men in power, which implies a surrender of 
oiic^s indepeiideii<*e, and sometimes of one’s in- 
tegrity. 

by impudesioe wid time eerving let them climb up to 
Advaiioemetit In deaplio of virtue. 

Burton, Anat. of Mcl , p. STL 

Trimming and Hme-eerving ... are hut two words for 
the tame thing South. 

time-MTTlng (tim's^r’^ving). a. Tharacterixed 
by an obsequious or too ready coinjdianco with 
the times, and especially with the will or hu- 
mors of those in authority ; obsequious; truok- 
ling 

time-sprrillgiigss (tlm's^r'ving-nes), s. The 
Ht at 0 or character of being time-serving. Roger 
^orth. 

tittenriglit (tim'elt), H. NauU. an obserx’^ation 
of ths altitude of any heavenly body for the 
purpose of deducing the time and eonsequeiit- 
jv the longitude. 

tlm^gigllfll (tlm^sig^nfil), «. A signal oper- 
ated from an observatory to indicate the time 
of day to persons at distant points. 

^WHNfnatltrft mutneai 

sam^ as thytkmkai stgnahtre (which 
see, under rhythmical). 

™w-tliblo (tfm'ti'bl), a. I. A tabular state- 
jbent or scheme, showing the time when certain 
things are to take place or be attended : as, a 
achooi Um^tabh, showing the hours for study 
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In each class. eto.-^2. 8peciflcully--(o) A 
printed table snowing the times at which trains 
on a line of railway arrive at and depart from 
the various stations, (h) A collection of such 
tables for the railway passenger traffic of an en- 
tire country, or of a district or [*ouii try of greater 
or less extent. Also called railway- or railroad- 
guide. [Kng.] — 3. In musical notation, a table 
of notes arranged so as to show their relative 
duration or time-value. Such tables were eBpcciall} 
used In connection with the complicated metric al cxik*) i- 
menla of the early mensoral music of the middle ages, 
but the modem system of notes is frequently exhibited 
in tabular form See notei, IS.— nms-tabla chart, a 
chart used for determining the times at which trains rea< li 
Uie various stations on a line of railway. The distances of 
the stations are laid down to scale, anj^ at right angles Ut 
this, divisions of time for 24 hours Thus, if a train is to 
leave A at 10 a. m and reach B at 0 P. N., a lino drawn from 
10 at A to G at B will cut the crosa hues so as to show the 
times at intermediate stations. 

time-thnuit (tim ' thrust), n. [Tr. F. roup de 
temps ] In fencing, a thrust made while tho op- 

C nt draws his breath just >>cfore moving bis 
to attack, or w'hile nis blade is beginning 
to stir. This is a very delicate thrust, and must be exe- 
cuted with the nicest Judgment, neither too soon nor too 
late, but Just “in time ’* In the time-thrast the foot is 
generally moved forwaid in a lunge, in the atop-thrust 
(which see)— made after the opponent has begun to Innge 
—the foot Is usually at rest 

time-value (tlm^vul'u), n. in musical notation, 
the relative duration indicated by a note. 8ee 
notr^, rhythm, and meter^. 
time-work (Um'wCrk), w. Labor paid for by 
the day or t he hour, in opposition to piece-work, 
or labor paid for by the amount produced, 
timid (tiin'id), ft. [< F. ttmide = 8p. timidosz 
I'g. It. timido, < L. tinnduf^, full of fear, fear- 
ful, timid, < Umere, fear.] Fearful; easily 
alarmed; timorous; shy 

Poor is the triumph o’er the timid hare. 

Thommm, Autumn, 1 401 
A Uimd creature, lax of knee and hip. 

Whom amall disturbance abitens round the lip 

0 IT Uulrnee, Ihe Moral Bnlly 

timidity (ti-mid'i-ti), w. f< F. UmuUte s= It. 
timubta, < L tmtdita{-t))t. fearfulness, timid- 
iicss, < timtdHs, fearful, timid see ttmtd ] The 
eharacUT of being timid, or easily frightened 
or daunted; cow’ardice: fearfulness; timorous- 
ness; shyness. 

This prfKseedeth from nothing else hut extreame folly 
and timidity of heart. IlipUaiid, tr of Plutarch, p. 234 
Viglius *’ K n»te Margaret to Philip, ** is so much afraid 
of being cut to pieces that liia timuiitu has become in- 
ctediblt.” Motley, IiuUh Kepnblic, I 674. 

<»8yil. boMhfutnem. 

timidly (tim"id-li). adr In a timid or appre- 
hensive manner ; without boldness, 
timidness (tim'id-nes), V. The state or quality 
of lioing timid ; timidity. 
timidoUBf (tim'i-<luH), a. [< L. Umidus, timid: 
see ttmtd ] Timid. 

His lordahip knew him to be a mere lawyer, and a tim- 
idouM man. Royer North Lord tiuilford, II 31 (Danu.) 

timing (ti'ming), «. [Verbal ii. of ttme^, r.] 
Ill the design and coustruetion of machinery, 
the projier adjuHtineut ot the parts of any ma- 
chine HO that its operations will follow' in a 
given order to ortiduee n pveii result, as in 
tho movement oi the ncetUe, shuttle, and feed 
of a sewing-mnehiue m conseeiitive order, 
timisllt (ti^ish), a. [< bnu^ + -tsh^."] Mod- 
ish; fasnionable. 

A fi'wiufc genUenian acooatertHl with sword and peruke, 
hearing the noise this man caused in the town, bad a 
great desire to disooursc n ith him 

L\fe of bodoinek MuQgleton, 1676 (HarL Misc , 1. 61 2X 

K/taoies.) 

timist (tl'mist), ». [< Itmr^ + -wf.] 1. In 
mustr^ a performer considered with reference 
to his pow'or to observe rhythmical and metri- 
cal relations. Thus, a violinist may have an 
accurate sense of intonation, and yet be a poor 
timist. Also iimetd. 

Neither the one [slngtT] nor the other are, by any means, 
perfect tsmufs. tioldemiUi, Visit to Vauxhall 

She [the uuilll was a perfect fimrotf .... 

C Rraiie, Never too Late, Ixlv 

The bystanders Jolnwl in the song an intomiinsblo 
recitative, as usual In the lulnor kc) and as Drlentals are 
admirable timieU, It iii>unde<l like one voice 

R F Burton, I.l Medliinh, p. 449 

2t. One who conforms to the times; a time- 
server. 

A rtmssf . . . hath no more t»t a oonaeience then feare, 
and his rollglun la not his but the prince s He revenmeeth 
a ooartleri servanta servant 

1 ^ T (Hierbury, Characters, a TimisU 


(tim'oii), H. [A var. of (or error fort) 

tammiH, fofsm.l Same aa tarntn, 1. 


timoraome 

The inward man atrnggled and plunged amidst the tolls 
of broadcloth and Ummen 

MU$ FerrUr, Inheritance, IxxIlL 

timmer. A dialectal form of timber^, tmhei^ 
timocracy (tl-mok'rft-si), n. [= F. timocratie, 
< Gr. TipoKparia, a state lu winch honors are 
distributed according to a rating of propertv; 
also, fancifully, in Idato, a stato in which the 
love of honor is the ruling principle; < Ttpij, 
honor, w-orth, dignity, office, + Kparuv, govern.! 
A form of government in which a certain amount 
of properly is requisite as a qualification for 
offitM' The word has also been used for a government 
in which the tuliiig class, composed of the iiublest and 
most honorable citizens, struggle for preeminence among 
thefiiw’lvub 

An itiriovati<iri of great extent and importance was the 
B»)-<‘alleii Umttcracy, according to which a certain amount 
of means was a iiecesaary qualiflcatiuii fot a share in ibe 
olHces of state Von Jlanke, I'niv. Hist (traus.X P< 142. 

timocratie (tim-o-krat'ik), a. [< Gp. ripoKpanh/tf, 
pertaining to or favoring timocracy, < rifJOKpn- 
Tia, timocracy : hc»» tmofracy.'] Of or pertain- 
ing to timocracy. 

timont (ti'mon), n f< MK lemon, < OP. timon, 
temon, F. tmon, a slaflf, the handle of a 
rudder, the ruddei, = Fi Umo = Sp. timon ss 
Pg. = It iimonc.< L tfmo{u-), a beam, 

pole.] The helm or rudder of a boat. 

Tonmynge with suclic vjolfnct >t with the jiimpe and 
stroke of ye falle of ye galye to the rok the ateme^ called 
the temon, sterte and flewe fn»me the bokes 

,S^r Jt (xuyl/ordr, l^lgryroage, p. 76. 

timoneert (ti-md-ner'), w. f< F timonicr = 8p. 
tmonero = Pg. tunoneiro. iemonnro = It. tmo- 
mere, < ML. Umonartus, ^temonanun, a steers- 
man, < L. tcmo{n-), a beam, pole, > F. Union, 
etc., helm, rudder: see Umon J Saui , a helms- 
man ; also, one on the lookout who gives steer- 
ing-orders to the helmsman. 

While o'er the foam the ship impetnons flies, 

’The helm th’ attentive Umoneer applies. 

Falconer, Shipwreck, ii. 

Timonist (tPmon-ist), w. [< Ttmon (see def.),< 
L. Ttmon, < Gr. Ttfuoi', + -iaL] A misanthrope ; 
literally, one like Timon of Athens, the hero 
of ShaKspere’s play of the same name. 

I did it to retire me from the world, 

And turn my muse into a IHmonieL 

Dekker, Satlmmaatlx 

Timoniise (ti'mon-iz), r. f. ; pret. and pp. Tt- 
momsed, ppr. 'Ttmom^ing. [< Timon (see 
Ttmontttf) -H -ire.] To play the misanthrope. 

I should be temptetl to Timonue, and clap a satyr upon 
our a hole species. Gentleman InMrueted, p. SUL (uaeue.) 

Timor deer. Bee deer. 
timorosityt (tim-o-ros'i-ti), n. [Early mod. E. 
tymerontic; < ML. *titHorosita{1-)s, < Umorosus, 
fearful; see ft woroMA ] Timorousness. 

Timoroeitie is as well whan a man feareth sudie thinges 
as he nat to be feared, as also whan be feareth thingea to 
be feared more than iiedeth 

Sir T Elyot, The Oovemoor, iU. A 

timoroso (tim-d-ro'sd), a. (It. . see timorous.'] 
In timid; hesitating: noting passages to 
be so rendered. 

timorous (timM-ms), a. [Early mod. £. also 
itmerous: < Ml5 *Umoroms < OF. *itmorous a 
Sp. Pg. irmcroso = It. Umoroso, < ML. ftiMoro- 
Mw, fearful, < L. timor, fear, < Umere, fear: see 
tmid.] 1. Fearful; timid; shy; shrinking. 

They were wont to be wry Hmonfue and fearful upon 
the sea, nor to venture upon it but only in the aummtr 
time. Sir T Mart, Utopia (tr. by Kobliiaon), L 

Like a timorou* thief, moat fain would steal 
What law does vouch mine own. 

Shak., All’s WeU, IL 6. SIk 

2. Betokening or proceedin|^ from lack ot bold- 
ness or courage ; characterized by fear; weak- 
ly hesitant : as, timorous doubUi. 

Rod Here if her father’s house ; I’ll call aloud 
Ia<jo Do, w ith like Hmaroiu accent and dire yell 
As w hen . . the Are 

Is spied in populous cities. Shak., Othello, i 2 7L 
Against all timorous counsels he [Lincoln] had Uie cou- 
rage to selxe the moment 

Emerson, Emanotpation IToclamation. 

timorously (Hm'o-rus-U), adr. In a timorous 
manuei^earfully ; timidly ; without lioldness 
or confidence, 

timorousness (tim'o-ms-nes), «. The state of 
being timorous; timidity; want of courage. 

THmerovsness la called caution rashness is calle<l quick- 
ness of spirit, covetousness is fnigalit\ 

Jer Taylor, \\ nrkh (tnl 183^X 1 846. 

timorsome (tinVor-Huml, a [Also Umoursum. 
Umersome, Umwei'Simc , an acconi. form of im- 
orous, as if < L. Umor, fear (s«*e Umorout^), -b 
-ifoa/e.] Easily frightened; timid. Nroff, Pirate, 
xviii. [Bcoton.] 




I. I lowcni^ ri lilt of 
Timotb> (rrHSb (t'ltUum 

0rntfH\f) , s, tlicspu itt III 

noresccntc. the empiy 
|j;lumc>, I, a floret 


Timotliean 

Timotliean (ti*iii6'tb$-an), n. [< 1i. Timothy, 

< Gr. TtudOtoCy Timothous (>E. ^mothij)^ + 

Ouo or a sect of Alexuntlrian MoinmUyBites 
founded by Timotheus ^Klurua in the fifth cen- 
tury. 

ttmothy (tiin 'o-thi), h [Ahhr. of Umothij’^ 
qra^8 J Hume aa 

tunotliy^aBa (tim'o-thi-^As), n. [So called 
from Tiwothi/ Hauaon, 
who carried the seed from 
New York to the C’Hiolnms 
about 1720 ] One of the 
most valuable of all lotl- 
der-jfrasses, Phivum pta- 
tense, otherwise knowu as 
eattnil or hcKf\s-<jnis,s Tt 
i» native In parta of the OM 
Worhl, al84) in the notllieastern 
Oniteil States, though as a cuh 
tivated plant supiHthod to ht In- 
trcHtuced It viuiea in height 
Iroin one foot tti three or niort , 
aecordinK to (he soil TIioukIi 
anniewhat hard and coarse w heu 
fully line, i( is hitrlily nutritious, 
and well relished by atiK'k, if cut 
in (lower or InuntAiiately after 
It is often planted with clover , 
but the two do not ripen at the 
aauie time It ia the favorite 
and prevailing meadow grass 
through a large part of the 
I nited States. 

timons (tl'inus), a. [Also 
less prop., but in Be legal 
us© commonly, Umeous; < 
time^ + -OMK. Prob. sug- 
gested by tcronqons, rifjht- 
eo««, where -o(w,-c-ot«» is an 
accommodation of a diff. 
suffix.] Timely; seasonable. [Obsolete an<l 
rare, except in Scottish legal and commercial 
phraseologj".] 

By a wise and hmotu inquisition, the peccant humours 
and liumouriata may be discovered, purged, or tut off 

Bacon 

timoiisly (ti'mus-li), adr, [Also less prop, tf- 
meously ; < timous In a timons man- 

ner; seasonably; in^oodtune. [Obsolete and 
rare, except in Scottish legal and commercial 
phraseology.] 

If due care be had, to follow HiMmuly the advise of an 
honest and experienced physician, a period certainly may 
be brought about to most chronical distcmpeis 

Cheyne, On Health, p 174 (Latham ) 

Your warning is tuncoudi/ made 

J Oven, Evenings with Skeptics, II 432 

timpant, timpanet, «. He© tympm, 
timpano (tim’p&-n6), «. ; pi. Umpam (-ni). [It.* 
see tifmpan.'] An orchestral kettlc<iruin : usu- 
ally in the plural. Also, less correctly, tym^ 
pano, 

tlmpanoiISf, O. See iympanous, 
timpanum, n. B(*e tympanum, 
timpanyf. n. Bee tympany. 
tim-wmsky (tim'hwis ki), w. [< Um (origin ob- 
scure — perhaps a jocose use of Tun, a familiar 
name) *f whisky^.'] A light one-horse cliaise 
without a head. Also fim-tcht*ikcy 

A Journey to Tybnrn in a Hm-tc/utlcy and two would 
have < oncliidcd your travels Foote 1 he ( o/cm rs, i 

It is no( like the difference between a Baptist and an 
Anabaptist, which Sir.lohn Danverssaid is much the same 
as that between a Whiskey and a Tim Whiakey— that is 
to 8tt>, no diiltiience at all 

Southey, The Doctor, intercliapter xlv. 

tin (tin), n and a [Earlv mod. E. itnnc, tynru , 

< ME. tin, < AS. tiu = Mr>. Iftt, D. tin ssMLG. 
tin, ten, LG iuui = OilG. MfIG. nw, G.ctini = 
Icel. tin = Sw . teiui = JJan tin , root unknow'ii 
The Ir. Unm is from E., and the t^taui is of 
other origin, = Tr. Htan = W. ystaen = Bret. 
stean, < L. htanunm, tin. see stannum.'] I, n. 
1. Chemical symbol, Sn (stannum); atomic 
weight, 119. A metal nearly approaching sil- 
ver in whiteness ami luster, higliiy maUeable, 
taking a high polish, tubing at 442^ F., and 
having a specific gravity of about 7.11, it is 
lnf»*rior to nil the other w»-ca)lednsefti] metals excepting 
lead ill ductihtv anr>d tenacity but, owing to the fact 
that it is but little atfected by the ntmoHphei eat ordinary 
temp^THtuie it IS extensively iiserl for ml in ary vessels, 
csfieciHlly in the form of tiieplHte wbhh is aheetdron 
coated with (In, the former metal giving the strength 
and the Utter the desired ngTee.ibie luster and etdor 
and the nec«*Haary leslstance to oxidation undt*r the mn- 
ditions to which vessels used in i(»oklng are ordinarily 
exposed. (Hce tinqiate ) Tin forms a pait of severid very 
importadt alloys, espeidally hrorise, and also pewter and 
Britannia metal, both formerly extensively used, hut now 
of less iinportam c. Nat Ive tin occurs, if at all (which has 
not been definitely ascertained), In very small (jiiantity, 
and Is certainly of no economical importance, l^e sul- 
pburet of tin (tin p 3 rrites, or stannine, a mixture of the 
Isomorphous lulpbureta of tin, Iron, copper, and lino) is 
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found in various localities, but nowhere In abundance, and 
It Is of no importance u an ore. All the tin of oommerue 
is obtained tfom the dtoxid, the oasudterite of the mineral- 
ogist and the tinstone of the miner. This metal has, how- 
ever, been found in various rare minerals in small quan- 
tity, as also in some mineral waters and in a few meteorites. 
I'lnstone is a mineral resisting deuompoaitlou in a remark- 
able degree, henoo fragments meohanfi ally sepaiated from 
veinstone or rook ronUlning it remain in the debris un- 
changed ill character, and like gold they can be separated 
by washing from the sands or gravel in which they occur * 
this operation in the case of tin ore is usually colled 
streafnity/ The ore of tin is remarkable in that it oc- 
curs quite frecpiuiitly disseminated through granite or 
grelseii (a metamorphosed granitoid rock), In the form 
of stockwork deimsits, and not concentrated Into regu- 
lar veins , it la also very generally accompanied by cer- 
tain minerals, eatwcinlly wolfram, sohorJ, Uipaz, and Ijthia 
mica. Tin is not ti very generally distributed metal, and 
the regions producing it in considerable quantity are few 
in number, ('oinwall. Bolivia, the Malaiiin peiiiiisuhi, 
theialnnils of Kama and Billiton and Australia luinish 
the piiiuipil Hiippli of this metal, of which theniiniial con- 
sumption Ims wiUmi the past few yens lieeii about 40,000 
tons Tiie value of tin has been of late about twiie that 
of LOppi 1 ami fioni f<uii to five tim« a that of lead Tin is 
cheron .illv i elated to the iiietall titanium, xiiconium, and 
thorium, and ulsi> to tliu iioti metallic clement silicon. 

I found many stones wherein I plainly perceived the 
muttall of tinne Coryat, Crudities, 1 02. 

2. (Villeotively, thin platen of iron ©overed 
with tm. See tuuplaU. 

O see na thou yon bonny liower, 

It ’b a covei *d o’ei wJ* tin t 
The Lom of Loraroyan (Cliild’s Ballads, II 108). 

3 A pot, pan, or other iitonsil made of tin, or 
of iron covered vnih tin; especially, in Great 
Hntain, such a vessel prepared for preserving 
meats, fruits, etc. ; a can; as, milk-f/w/?. 

Many were foolish enough to leave behind what few 
]ioiuicssi<iM8 they had, such as tattered blankets shelter 
poles, cooking tins, etc The Century, XL. Cll 

4. Money. [Slang.] 

M hen there 'g a tick at Madame Carey's then* is no hn 
for Chafilug Jack Diaraeh, Sybil, v 10. 

The old woman, when anv female, old or young, who had 
11(1 tin, came into tlie kitchen, made up a niatih for her 
with some man. 

Mayhew, London Labour and I/mdon Poor, I SIO 
Black tin, tin ore dressed and ready for smelting fCom- 
wall, Eng 1—^ Butter Of tin. Hot* buileri —Cry of tin, a 
peculiar crackling sound emitted by a liar of tin when It is 
Dent — IntidO tin. Bee imide — jow'l tin. Hco Jett — 
Nitrato of tin, an artisans' name for a hydniU* of tin 
tetrachlorld used oh a mordaiib and obtain^ by dissolv- 
ing tin in aqua regia. Also called oxymunate (J tin,— 
Pmisiate of tin. Same as tin-jndp ~ Salt Of tin, a 
name given by dyers and calico-printers to protochlorid 
<if tin, which is extensively used as a mordant and for the 
purfMiac of deoxidizing indlgti and the peroxids of iron 
and manganese. — Slara Of tin. Hoe dabt — Sparable 
tin. See eparaUe — Tln-flaxed wares. See etanni/^ 
erou* uaree, under wares. — Xin pyrites, stannine 
Toad’s-eye tin, a massive variety of tinstone or cossit- 
ente, occurring in small reniftmu shapes with concen- 
tric radiato ntnicturo. 

n. a. Made of or from tm; made of iron 
covered with tin; ns. Un phites; n tin vessel — 
Tin kitchen, (a) Same as Dutch ooen (wliich see, under 
oren\ (h) A child’s toy •— Tin miirltS. Sec epirit 
tin (tin), r. t.; pret. and i>p. tinned, ppr. fin- 
nuuj, [itiii.n.] 1. To cover or overlay with 
tm; coat with tin. 

The work is divided into ten books, of which the first 
treats of soups and pickles, and amongst other things 
shows tliat sauce-pans wore tinned before the time of 
Pliny. W King, Art of Cookery, letter lx. 

2. To put tip, pack, or preserve in tins; can; 
as, to tm condensed mila; to Un provisioiis. 

In practice theie are several processes of tinning food, 
but trie general method adopted is eveiywhero uniform in 
pniiclplu. Eiuyc.Brit.,Xl\ 70». 

tinaget, W. [< Hp. tmaja, ajar; sec tuiaja.] A 
large earthenware jar. 

It iR not unknowne vnto you, my brethren, howe John 
of I'adilia pansed this way. and howe his souldiers have 
left m< nuner a henne, haue eaten me a film h of bacon, 
[and] liauo driiriko out a whole linage of wine 

Guevara, lAitters (tr. by llellowes, 1677), p 241. 

Tiliainidse (ti-nain'i-rl©), «. pi. [NL., < Tina- 
»iMA+ -idx.] Tho only family of dromioogna- 
thous carinate birds, taking name from the ge- 
nus Tuiamns, and peculiar to South America; 
tho tmarnous The structure of the skull and espo 
daily of the bony iialate is unique among caiinate bittls, 
and resembles that of ratlte birds (see Dnmueoffnat/ue) , 
but the steiTiiim has a very largo keel, like that of galli- 
riaeeniiH hiids, and in many other resists the tiiiamous 
are related to tho GaUiner, with wbieh they nserl to be 
classed Theie aie many anatomical peoiiliarities. The 
tail is quite short, or even entirely concealed liy the cov- 
erts whence a synoiiyrn of the familv, Crypluridae and 
the ordinal or suiiordiual name Cryjifiiri The species, 
about 60 in number, arc refericd to several geneia- Tf- 
namue and CryjduruSjJhe two largest, with Nothoeercue, 
ithynehotus, Xothura, TdoniacuM, TinamoHe, and Kudremia 
(or Calopeeue). 8ee tinamm, and cuts under Cryptunu, 
dronuro^iathfnu, Jihynehotui, tinamou, and Tinamue, 

Tinamomorphao ( tin 'fi-to^mfir'fe ), n. vl. [NT.i. , 
< Tinamus + Or. form.] The linamidm 
rated as a superfat^ly. 


tincbol 

tinamoa (tinVmdb n. [s Dan. Hnanw.< F. 
tinamou; from a S. Amer. name.] A South 
American dromiBognatbons carinate bird : any 
member of the Tinamidm, resembling a gallingr 
ceous or rasorial bird, and playing tho part of 
one in the countries it inhabits, wnero the true 
grouse are entirely wanting. These birds are 
called mrtridgea by sportsmen, and some of them are 
known b^ the native name yuatnbu, as Bhynehoiue 


cene, the largest and one of the boat-known species. 
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Cresietl I iiuniou {,( a/ofirtrui rleganx^ 

smallest is the pygmy tinamou, Taonitcus futniin, about 6 
inches long The martineta is a ei csted tinamou, Calofte- 
zue eiegane. See also cuts under Crypturue, Jthynchotus, 
dronueognathoua, and Ttnatnue 
Tinamus (tin'a-mu8), n. [NL. (Lnthatn, 1790), < 
P. tniammt.] The name-giving genus of Ti- 



rinamiiu 

namidm, formerly including nl) these birds, now 
restricted to sucli large spociOH as T. major or 
brasificnsis, about 18 inches long. 

tin-bath (tin'bftth), n. See bathi. 

tin-bonnd (tm 'bound), r. t. To mark tlie boun- 
daries of, preparatory to mining tin — a pro- 
cess by which au undertaker sets up a legal 
right to mine the unworked (in under a piece 
01 waste land, on paying royalty to the owner; 
as, to Un-bound a claim. [Cornwall. Eng.] 

In romwall this is callml Hn’boundtnn, from the setting 
out of the working by bounds, which is the adventurer's 
first step towards ostablishiiig his claim, 

F. Pollock, Land Laws, p ro. 

tln-bonnd*Ctin'bound), Hamo as bounds, 3. 

Tinea (ting'kil), n. [NL. ((’uvier), < LL. tinea, 
a small ii& identified as the tench : Heo teiieh,] 
1. A genus of cyprinoid fishes; tho tenches. 
Hoe out under tvneh . — 2. [l.c.] A fish of this 
genus. 

tincalftinkal (ting'kal), n. [< Malay tinykal. 
Hind, and Pors. frnMrllate Bkt. iankntia, borax.] 
Borax in its crude or unrefined state; so called 
in commerce, it is an Impure sodium tetraborate or 
pyroborate, oonsistiiig of small crystals of a yellowish 
color, and is unctuous to the foel. It Is employed in re- 
fining metals. 

tint^el. tincbill (tln'ehel, tin'chil), n. [< 
Gael. Ir. timchioll, circuit, com^ss: as adv. 
and prep., around, about.] in Rksotland, 
a circle of sportsmen who, by suiroundiag n 
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great space and gradually closing in, bring a 
number of deer together. 

We'll aaell the •evege mounialnoer, 

At their Tinehel cows the geme ' 

Seott, L of the L., vl. 17. 

tinolad (till 'klad), V, [A humorouB name, after 
ironclad; < Un + clad A In the civil war in the 
United States, a gunboat protecti^d by very 
light plating of metal, used on the wostern 
rivers. [Colloq.] 

He [Eede] convr*rted . . seven tranB^rta into what 
were called tindadM, or muBkot-proof guitDoatB. 

Sei. Amer., N. S , LVI. 208. 

tinct (tingkt), V, t, [< L. iiuctuR, pp. of Ungere^ 
dye, tinge : see Ungv, Cf. taxnt^^ r.] To tinge 
or tint, as with color; bonce, dguratively, to 
imbue. [Obsolete or archaic.] 

I will but . . . tinet you the tip, 

The very tip o’ your iioee. 

B. JonMon, Fortunate lilea 
Some henclier, tincted with humanity. 

B. Jonnon, £vory Man out of hli Humour, Ded. 

tinct (tingkt), a. [< L. tinctuSf pp.: see (he verb.] 
Tinged. 

The blew In black, the greene In gray is toict. 

SprMeTt Shop Oal., November 

tinct (tingkt), n. [< L. tinctus, dyeing, < Ungerc^ 
pp. Unctus, dye: see fincf, r., hngc. Cf. tauiO^ 
Unt^f doublets of 1. Tint ; tinge ; color- 

ing; hue. [Obsolete or poetical.] 

All the devtoes blazon'd on the ahiold 
In their own htict 

Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine. 

2t. A tincture; an esseuco; speeillcally, the 
grand elixir of the alchemists. 

rintuB hlmaelf. 

That knows the ixnct and multiplying medicine. 

Shak , AU a WuU, \. H. 102 
How much unlike art thon Mark Antony ' 

Yet, coming frtim him. that great medicine liath 
With hia tinct glided thee. Shoik., A and C' , i. 5 87. 

tinction (tingk'shon), «. KL. as if fiW(*/io(n-), 

< itngerc, dye : see Unge J A jireparation for 
dyeing: coloring matter in a state for use; 
that whicli imparts color. [Kocont.] 

It also colors somcnhat under the aanie application of 
the UtKiutn. Ainrr. A*at,, Fel) , 1888, p 117. 

tinctorial (tingk-to'n-al), a, [< F. UncUtrtal, 

< L. hnetonuRfK (LL.) ttnetor^ a dyer,< UngetVj 
pp. UucUts, dye: see Ungt» Cf. fuiw/or.] IVr- 
taiiiiiig or relating to color or dyeing; produ- 
cing or imparting color. 

Ali/arin, tlie chief tinctorial principle of madder 

Kncyc Bnt , IV. 687. 
Alumina cannot be called n Hnctonal or colour-giving 
matter. W. Crookes, Dyeing and Calico- Printing, j» 142 

tincturation (tingk-tu-ra'shon), w. [< tinctuic 
•f •afwn.] The preparation of a tincture; the 
treatment of u substance by solution in a nieii- 
strimrn, especially alcohol or ether. [Haro.] 
Odorous aiilwtances jield their i>dourB to spirit by ftne- 
furafmn — that is,byputtiiig the fragrant niatenai intotbo 
bniiit, and allowing It to remain there for a period till the 
alcohol has cxtractoit all the scent. Urr, Diet , 111. 1^7 

tincture (tmgk'tur), «. [= F. lemturc =r Sp. 
Pg. It, tmtura, <"li. Unciura, a dyeiug, < tnigerc, 
pp. hnctujff dye: see Onct, ttngc. Cf. taviturc, 
nil older form.] 1. The color with which any- 
thing is imbued or impregnated ; naturnl or dis- 
tinctive coloring; tint; hue; shade of color. 

For, deep dy’il in his niiglity precious BlmMl, 

It keeps the pow’r and tincture of the flood. 

J Beaumont, Psycho, iii 32. 
The fatltsl rose each spring rei elves 
A fresh i*od tincture on her loaves 

Carev, To A L 

Clouds of all tincture, rocks and sapphire sky, 

Confused, ootuininglcd, mutually inflamed 

H ordsuvrth, Excursion, IL 

2. In her., one of the inetalR, colors, or furs 
used in heraldic Rchievcmeiits. The metals aro or 
(gold) and argent (silver) , the colors, gules (red), azure 
(blue), sable (black), vert (green), purpuie ()>uriile), aau- 



lltraldl( Tlnctuist. 

<>er; s,ai]reat; 9,gulaB, 4.a«ura{ S,»al>le. Averts 7. {Htrpure; 

8, sanguine or inurtey ; 9, to, tenne or tawny. 

ifiUnd or marrev (blood-red), and tann8 or tonney (tawny, 
orange): and tne fun, ermine, ermlnea, ermlnols. neaii, 
vair. oonnter-vatr, potent, and oounter-potent. (See these 
W(«di^ and also /art, 7.) Of the oolora, the first three are 
toe moet eomnon, m the last two are very exoeptknial. 
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Sable la eonaidered by acme writera aa partaking of the 
nature both of metal and of color. In modem usage (from 
the aixteenth century). In repreaoutations in black and 
white, as by engraving, argent is indicated by a plain sur- 
face, and the other tinctures by conventional arrange- 
ments of lines, etc., as in the cut. A law of heraldry sel- 
dom violated provides that the tincture of a bearing 
must be a metal if the Held is a color, and vice versa See 
/alse heraldry, under /aloe. 

The first English examples of seals with lines in the en 
graving to iudicato the Unetures are said to be on some of 
those attached to the death warrant of (’hailes 1 , 1648 -u. 

Trans. Hut Soc. Lancashire and Cheshire, N S , V. 52. 

3. Something exhibiting or imparting a tmt 
or shade of color ; colored or coloring matter ; 
pigment. [Obsolete or rare.] 

I'heso waters wash from the rocks such glistering tine 
tures that the ground in some plaoes seenioth as gulldcil 
John Smith, Works, 1. 115 

4. Infused or derived quality or tone; distinc- 
tive character as duo to some intermixture or 
influence ; imparted tendency or inclination : 
used of both material and immaterial things; 
in alehemg, etc., a supposed spiritual principle 
or immaterial substance whose character or 



**Rod Lion.'' 

From what particular mineral they (natural baths] re- 
ceive tincture, aa sulphur, vitriol, steel, or the like 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 

The tincture I early receiv'd fiom generous and worthy 
parents, and the education they gave me, diS|iosing . . . 
me to the love of letters 

Evelyn, To the Countess of Htindciland. 

Lastly, to walk with God doth increase the love of God 
in the soul which is the heavenly tincture and incUneth 
it to look upward. liaxter, Divine Life, ii. 6. 

5. A shade or modicum of a quality or of tho 
distinctive quality of something; a coloring or 
flavoring; a tinge; a tuste; a spice; a smack: 
as, a tinctuic of garlic in a dish. 

A tincture of maliot' In our natures makes ns fond of fur- 
nishing every bright idea with its reverse. 

Su\ft, Tale of a Tub, vlii 

6. A fluid containing the essential principles 
or elements of some Bubstaiicc diffused through 
it by solution ; specifically, in ined., a solution 
of a* vegetable, an animal, or sometimes a min- 
eral substance, in a menstruum of alcohol, sul- 
phuric ether, or spirit of ammonia, prepared by 
maceration, digestion, or (now most common- 
ly) percolation . Tinctures are also often prepared, es 
pecially on the continent of Kuro|M% by the addition of al- 
I’ohol to the expressed Juices of piaiita According to tho 
roonttruum, tinctures are distinguished as alcoholic, sthe^ 
real, and ammoniafed tinctures, and when wine is used 
they are called medicafed rnnes t’o/npound hnefure/t are 
those in which two or more ingn'diints ore submitted 
to tlie action of the solvent Snnple tinctures are such as 
contain tho essential principles of but one sulistanco in 
solution 

This little gallipot 
Of tincture, high rose tincture 

B Jonsou, Fortunate Isles. 
Beatuchaff's nervous tincture, an ethereal solution of 
iloii clilorfd, formerly much ustnl in gout and in states of 
nervous depression Also called rtne/urf* and Ala;>- 
roth's tincture — Bitter ttncture, a composition of gen 
tiaii, centaury, hitter orange-peel, orange-berries, and zedo- 
ary-rnot extracted in alcohol —Fleming’s tincture, a 
strong tincture of aconite -OreenougD’a tincture, a 
tooth-wash containing aium, bitter almond. logwiMHl, or- 
ris-root, horse rudisli, oxalate of potasli, cassia berricM, and 
cochineal, extract o<l in altohol — Hatfleld'a tincture, a 
tincture of gnaiac and soap — Huxham'B tblCture. com- 
pound tiiuturo of cinchona —Mother tincture, in home- 
opathic pharmacy, tho strong tincture from which the di- 
lutions are made ~ Red Mncture Same as great elixir 
(which see, under efurtr. iL— Rymer's cardiac tincture, 
timturo of rhubarb and aloes, containing in addition oaiii- 
phor, capsicum, cardamom, and sulphuric acid— BtO- 
machlc tincture, (a) compound tincture of cardamom 
(6) Bitter tiuctui-e - VolaUle tincture of bark, a tinc- 
ture ooutaiiiing cinchona and aromatic spirit of ammonia. 
—Warburg's tlnoturs,Hn alcoholic preparation formed 
of alaivo number of ingredients, among wrleli ari> quiniuc. 
aloes, rhubari), goiittan in>rrh, and camphor It is used 
as a substitute for quinine In malaiial fever and other dls- 
ortlers - White tincture. Hamo as lesser elixir (which 
sue, under elixir, 1) — Wbytt'S tincture, a comixmnd 
tincture c«>nUlniiig cinchona, gentian, and orange-peel 
tlllCtur6(tingk'tur),r. f.; jiTct. uudppjnictui id, 
ppr. Unctunng." (< tincture^ n.] 1, To iiiibuo 

with color ; impart a sbmlo of color to : tinge ; 
tint: stain. 

The rest of the lies arc repltniished with sncIi like, 
very rooky, and much tinctured atone like Minernll 

(Quoted in Capt John Smith's W orks, I Us; 

A little black paint will tincture and spoil twentv gn> 
colours 

Boys with apples, cak(*s, candy, and rtdls of vaiiously 
tinctured loMangcs, Hatethorme, Seven Gables, xvfl 

2. To give a peculiar taste, flavor, or character 
to; imbue; impregnate; season. 

Early were our minds Kn^ttrsd with a distinguishing 
sense of good and evil : early were the seeds of a divine 
love, and hdy fear of olfending. sown in our hearts. 

Bp. Atterhury, Sermons, I. xviii. 


ttnder-box 

Bis manners . . are tinctured with some strange in- 
conslftoneies. Ooldsmith, Citizen of tho World, xxvi. 

3. To taint ; corrupt. [Rare.] 

And what can be the Moaning of such a Roprcseutatlon, 
unless it be to Fineture the Audience, to extinguish Blunin , 
and make Lewdtiess a Diversion? 

Jeremy Cr»W<er, RhortView (ed 1608), p 5 

tincture-press (tingk't^-prc's), «. A Jiress for 
extracting by compression the active principles 
of iilurits, et(». E. U. Knight. 

tinaH (tmfl), v. t. and «. [(fl) Also dial. Uend. 
also with loss of the final consonant tine, teen , 
prop, tend, < ME. tenden, teendcu, < AH. tendan. 
in comp on-tendaUf =s leel. *ten<ia (in later form 
teiidra) == Hw. tanda =r Dan. ticnde = OotJi. 
tandjan, kindle ; (h) in another fonn, prop. itnd. 
< ME. * Unden, < AH. *^tyiidan = OIKL znnUn. 
MIJ(j}. Ct.zunden, set on fire (also OHG. zunden, 
MH(j. zunden, burn, glow); (c) cf. Goth, fund- 
nun, take fire, burn : all secondary forms of a 
strong verb, AH as if *txndau (pret. *'t(tnd, pp. 
*tunden) = MHG. zinden s=r Goth. *^tindaii, s<*i 
on lire. Heiioe Dndcr.] To set on fire ; kin- 
dle; light; inflame. 

“Tlie candcl of lijf thi soule dide teude. 

To listc thee horn,” resoun dide saye. 

Hymns to Virgin, etc (E E. T 8 ), p 69, 
Tho a full gret Arc thay tende made and hade, 

With bussbes and vvod makyug it full by. 

Horn of ParUnay (E E T 8 ), 1 2186. 
Part (of the CHiristmas brand] must be k«‘pt wherewith to 
tesnd 

The Christmas log next yeare. 

Hemek, ('eremouies for Caudlemasse Dav . 

As one candle tindeth a thousand 

Bp. Sanderson, Sermons (1680), p. .56. (HaUxwell > 

tind^t (tind), n. [Early mod. E. also iynd, < ME 
Und, tijnd, < AH. tiiid, a point, prong,* = 1). itmn 
= MLG. tinne = OHQ. zinna, MTKt. zinni (cf 
MHQ. zxnt), G. zinne, pinnacle, battlement, 
= leel. txndr, spike, tooth of rake or harrow , 
=2 Hw. tinne, tooth of a rake, = Dan. Unde, pin- 
nacle, battlement; prob. connected with tunth 
(Goth, tunthua, etc.): see tooth. Hence, by loss 
of the final consonant, the mod. form tine’*.'] 
A prong, or something projecting like a prong: 
an animal's horn ; a branch or limb of a tree ; a 
protruding arm. 

Therfore thi fruit [Christ] spred hys armos 
On tre that is tixed with tyndes towe 

Holy Hood (E. E T 8.), p. 201 
The thrydd howndu fyghtyiig he fyiidys. 

The beste stroke li>m wyth hys tyndyn. 

MS. Cantab Iff ii 88, f 78. (HaUweii) 

tindal (tin'dal), 11 . [< Malayalam tandal, Telu- 
gu tan^clu, Marathi twpUl, a chief or comman- 
der of a body of men.] * A natue pt'fty officer 
of luscars, either a corporal or a boatsw am. See 
laaear. 

The Malays . were under the contn>I of a fvmtal — 
a aort of boatswain, elected from among their own nuro 
l>«r. J. W Palmer, I p and Down the Irrawaddi, p. 17 

tinder (tui'd^r), n [< ME. Uiidtr, tender, fun- 
dir, fonder, < AH. tynder = MI), fonder, tondil. 
tintel, D. tondir, tniUl = MLG. LG. funder s= 
OHG.zuntcrd, zunii d, MHG G. 2 «M<ffT(cf. OHG. 
zuntd, MHG. zuiidd, G. znndel) = Icel. fund). 
tinder (of. tundn, fire), .-= Sw, tundei = Dan. ton- 
der, tinder; xnth formative -ei, from the strong 
verb which is the source of find: see ////(fi.J 
A dr.> substance that readily takes fire from a 
bpark or sparks; 8 Im*( ilically, a preparation or 
material used forciitchiugthc spark from a flint 
and steel •stnick together for fire or light. See 
ajiunl, 1. W'htn tinder was in general use instead of 
matches, it (onsisted coiniuoiily of charred linen, whicli 
was ignited in a metallic l>ox 
Voiir conjuring, cozoning and your dozen (if trades 
(\mld not relieve vmir corps with so iniuh linou 
Would make you tinder B ./oiwam, Aleiumist, i 1 
I'll go bti ike 0 tinder, and frame a letter iirosenlly. 

JJekkerand Webster, Noithwsrd Ho, iii 2. 
German tinder. Rsme as amadou — Spanish tinder, a 
Kiibatnncp supposed to have been prepared from tho puht 
tenceof the flower heads, leaves and stems of aspudesol 
globe thistle, Eehinops stngosus, found in Spain 

tinder-box (tni'd^r-boks), «. 1. A boxiu which 
finder IS kept ready for use, u.suiilly fitted xvitli 
fliut niid steel, the steel being oft eii secured t(> 
a liftiiijr cover so that the iTiut, when struck 
Jigniiist it, sends sparks upon the tinder within 
As wakefnll 8tadent^ in the W'inters night. 

Against Uio steel glaiincing with stony knocks, 

Strike sodain sparks into thcii Tiuder-box 

Sidrester, tr of Du Bartos’s W'eaks. 1 2 
It has been reserved for this century to sulistltutc tin* 
luoifer-match for tho tinder-ts^ 

QuartcHy Her , CXLVI. 107 

2. By extension, something easily infianmia- 
ble ; as, the house was nothing but a Undei'-hox. 
[CoUoq,] 
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tindar-Uka (tin'dar-Uk), a. 
mflainmable. 

H«Bt 7 and Hnder-Wn upcm too trivial motion 

Shakf Cor., U. 1. 55. 

tinder-ore (tinMt'*r-6r), w. An impure variety of 
jamesouite, occurrmj? in capillary forms mixed 
with red silver and arsenojiyritt*. 

tindery (tm'd^^r-i), a, [< ti/nVr + ] Tinder- 

like; easily inflamed or excited. 

I love nobody for nothinfi , I am not ao hndtry 

Mine D'Arblay, IHary, 111 555. 

tine^ (tin), V. t. and t. [Also feew, < ME. tinett, 
tuneUf < AS. surround, hedge (= OFries. 

beienn = MD Mliti. tmnen s= OHG. 2unan, eun^ 
jfuty MITG. riMMC/i, G. ruMwcM, inclose), < fan, iu- 
closure ; see foirw.] To shut in ; inclose, as with 
a hedge ; hence, to make or repair for iuclosure, 
as a hedge. [Old and prov. Eng.] 

Betliiod UedfiHd about Wee vae yet in some parte of 
England to aay tyniwj for hedging 
Venlei^any Ueat of Decayed Intelligence (ed. 1628X P 
Thev put on hntnff glovea [glovea for use in timn^bodgea], 
that the thorns may not prick them 

Rev T Adami^ Works, II 430. 

tine^ (tin), pret.andpp (Sc. also fiwO* 
ppr. [Also tyne; < ME. tineny ttfnr»y < 

loel. tynUy lose, reflex pensh, < (;d« AS. tedn, 
fedna), loss, damage: see I. trana, 1. 

To lose. [Obsolete or Scotch.] 
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Like tinder; very 1. A notable genus of moths, typical of the 
family Tineidm and superfamily Tineiua, it was 
formerly coextensive with the laraar group, but is now 
restricted to species with thlokly nalry head, no ocelli, 
aiitenn» shorter than the fore wings, palpi elbowed, their 
middle joint with abrlatle at the tip, and pointed fore wings 
with twelve veins. In this sense there are about 100 spe* 
cles, of which 40 Inhabit North America. The larvio live In 


There is no derlfe dragon, ne no du odder, 

Ne no beste so bold with no halo atter, 

May loke on the light but he his lyffe tyrie 

DutrucUon Troy (L E T. S X !• 926 
It shall not he for lack o' gowd 
That ye your love sail tyne 

Fair Anme (ChUd s Ballads, HI 197X 

2t. To destroy. 

It nyned Are fra heven and hninstane, 

And tyut al that ihare was and spared nanc 

MS Cotf Galba K . ix. f 97. {UaUitoeU ) 

II.t %ntrans. To be lost; hence, to be de- 
stroyed; perish. 

And (the river] Eden, though but small. 

Yet often stainde with bloud of many a band 
Of Scots and English both, that tyned on his strand. 

SpenaeTy F. Q., IV xi 36 

tine^ (tin), n, [P*rob, so called as inclosing or 
surrounding other plants ; <h«ei,r.: seefoiei.] 
A wild vetch or tare, as Vtcta fursutayWhich 
clasps other plants with its tendrils. Tnie-gransy 
Une^tarcy and tine-weed are apidied to the same 
or similar plants. [Obsolete or prov. Eng.] 

The titters or tine 
Makes bop to pine 

Tuuer, Husbaiidr) , May’s Abstract 

tine^ (tin), r. A dialectal form of /cewL 
Ne was there salve, ne was there medicine. 

That mote reoure their wounds , so inly they did hne 
Speneer, F Q., II xi 21. 

tine^ (tin), w. A dialectal form of teen'^. 

For heavenly mindes, the brightlier they do shine, 

The mcH« the world doth aeeke to work their Cine 

C Twmeur, Author to his fiooke. Transformed 
(Metamorphosis. 

tlne^t, a [See tiny.'] An obsolete form of tiny. 

tine^ (tin), r. (A reduced form of finr/L] 
Some as finr/l . 

If my pulTd life be out, give leave to Cine 
My shiuaeless snuff at that bright lamp of thine 

(^uarleMf Emblems, ill. 7 

tine^ (tin)f «. [A reduced form of One 

of a sef of two or more pointed projecting 
prongs or spikes; specifically, a slender pro- 
jection a<l^tedfor torusting or piercing, as one 
of those of a fork of any kind, or of a deer's 
antler: locally used also of projections more 
properly called tee thy as of a harrow. See cuts 
under antlery palmatCy 1, and Kma. 

Cervus vertlcornls, remarkable for tjie singular 
forward and downward curvature of the first fine 

Froc liny Soe , XXXVIIT. 346. 

tlxi#a^ (tin'e-ft), w. [NL., < L. fiwca, a gnawing 
worm, a bookworm, an intestinal worm, etc., 
a moth .] Bingworin — Tinea drolnata, ringworm 
of the bidy, catts<*d hv Tnehophyton toneuranion trunk 
or a limb , dbobie's itch is the name used In India for a 
aevere form of tinea circlnata.— Tinea faToea. Bamc as 
/avMy 2.— Tinea kerion,a form of tinea tonsurans, with 
exoetaive Inflammation, pustules, and the formation of 
cruata— Tinea lyooele, parasitic sycosis, caused by Tri 
ekophjfton tonnrrant, on the hairy parts of the face and 
neck - Tinea tonsurans, ringworm of the scalp, caused 
by Triehophytontoneurane — Iroea tricbophytllia, ring- 
worm produced by Triehovhyton toneuraniL whether on a 
limb oi;tbe trunk (tinea clrcinataX or on the scalp (tinea 
tonsuransX or the bearded part of the face (tinea sycuels) — 
Tinea versicolor, a skin-diseaae caused by Mieroaperm 
fur/w, exhibiting dry, slightly scaly, yellowish patches, 
usnalJy occurring only in adults and on the trunk. Also 
oalled pUyrUuia iwrsioolor. 

flaeaa (tm'f-|l), w. [NL. (Fabrielus, 1776), < L. 
Hneay a gnawing worm, a moth: see ftnea^.] 


decaying wood, fungi, cloth, feathers, and dried fruit, u ork- 
ing usually in silken galleries, and in some instances car- 
rying cases made of silk and the snbstanees upon which 
they have been feeding. T. paUiondla and T, flataJrm- 
tdla, two tif the common clothes-moths, are examplea of 
the case-1>earers T tjraneWi is a cosmopolitan pest to 
stored grain Hee cuts under cl<Ahea-moUi and eom-moth, 
2. [/. 0 .] A moth of this genus or some related 
one; utincid. 

tinean (tin'e-an), o. and w. [< Tinea^ + -an.'] 
Same a« ttncid. 

tined (tlnd), «. [< tme'f + Furnished 

with tines* used especially in combination: as, 
ihroo-tnied. 

tine-nass (tin'grAs), n. Bee tine^. • 
tineia (tin'6-id), a. and w. I, a. Pertaining or 
related to Ihe Tinetdwm a broad sense: as, a 
iinetd fauna j Unetd characters. 

H. w. Atmeidmoth; any member of the Tt- 
neidXy as a clothes-moth. 

Tineito pi, [NL. (Leach, 1819), 

< Tinea‘s + -<d«.] A family of heierocerous 
Icpidopterous insects or moths. It wm at first co- 
extensive with the superfamily Ttneina. but Is now re- 
stricted to forms having the antennw nut stretched forward 
when at rest, the basal joint of the antenna not extending 
to the eye, tlie last joint of the maxillary palpi short and 
thick, the labial palpi strongly developed, and thefore wings 
long The larva either live in silken tu)>es or carry oases, 
and only those of the genns PhyUopona are leaf-miners. 
The pHncipal genera ntSeardta, Lampronia, Ineurvaria, 
and l\nea. Bee cuts under Mothea-math and eom-motfu 
Tineina (tin-6-i'wk), «. pi. [NL., < Ttnen^ + 
-ina2.] A very large ana wide-spread OTOup of 
mierolopidopterous insects, including the leaf- 
miners, clothes-moths, etc. They have slender 
bodies, long, narrow, often pointed wing% with long f ri nges, 
and often marked with rich metallic colors They in- 
( lude the smallest moths known, and even the largest sr>(>- 
cies are comparatively amall Borne forms have rather 
broad blunt wings, but such are recognlxed by their long 
slender labial pMpi. In most cases the larve are lealT- 
mitien, but others feed upon loaves externally, and nsiially 
iiear cases of variable form and texture, as In the genus 
Cftleephora Others are gall-makera, or Imre the stems 
of plants or twigs of trees, or feed oil fruit , others are 
leal-folders. Many feed on dead animal and vegetaide 
Bubstaiices, and are of economic importance from their in- 
jury to cloth, feathers, stored grain, or dried fruit Tlie 
group comprises a number of families, of wliluh the more 
important are Tineidm (In a narrow sense) Argyrttaihidm, 
llypotumieutuiary Oivfddpteryfridae. OdeekUdae. Slaehiatu 
dm, GraeiUaritdm, LUhoeoUe^m, byonetuim, Neptieulidm, 
PlnUUuiafy and CoUephondm Other forms of the name 
Tinetna are Tinem, Tineatia, Tineida, Tineidm (in the 
broad senseX Thntidea, and Tineitea Bee cuts under 
eMAea-moth, con^motk, gaU-motA, OraciUarta, LithoeoUe- 
tia, and PlideUa. 

tinomailf (tin'man), n. [Appar. cquiv. to P»wn- 
many < w.,’ town (cf. fiwri, r.), inclosure, 

+ man.] An oflScer of the foreat in England, 
who had the nocturnal care of vert and veniaon. 
tine-stock (tin'stok), n. [< Une^ + «tock^.] One 
of the shoH projecting nandlcH upon the pole 
of a scythe. See cut under scythe. Halliwell. 
[Prov. ^g.] 

tihett (tPnet), n. [Cf. Iiwcl.] Bnishwood and 
thoms for making and repairing hedges. Bur- 
rill. 

tine-tare (tin'tSr),ft. The hairy tare, Vtcia htr- 
suta (see ttne^); also, sometimes, the carthnut- 
pea, Lathyrun tuber otms. 

Tlnewald^ «. Bee Tynwald. 
tine-weed (tin'wed), n. See tin^. 
tin-floor (tm'flor), n. In hn-mininffy a flat mass 
of tinstone. See JlooTy lyfat^y 10, and earhonn. 

I Cornwall, Eng.] 

tin-foil (tm'fou), n. Thin sheet-metal or thick 
foil either of pure tin or of an alloy of which 
tin forms the greater part: used for wrapping 
up articles, such as drugs and confectionery, 
which must bo kept from moisture or from the 
air. 

tin-foil (tin 'foil), V, t, [< Un-foilf n,] To cover 
with tin-foil; fix tin-foil upon as a coating. 
The tin-foiling of looking-glasses is commonly 
called silvering . See silver y v. I., 2. 

O T.nceo, fortune’s slU 

Is rubd quite off from my slight, Hn-faud state. 

Maraton, Antonio and Metllda, 11 , 1. 2. 

Thegltas, . . after being f<id'^^<f>i>Rcmt1y and care- 
fully pushed across the table containing the mercury. 

Sei. Amar.y N. B , LVI1.216. 

ting^ (ling); V* L and t. [Also tinky and freq. Ibt- 
glcy Hnkle ; < ME. tingen sa MI), tinghen, tinkle ; 
cf. IfD. tintelcfiy ring, tinkle, D. iinteUnf tingle, 
sparkle, L. Bnnirey tinkle, ring (see Uunidnt)t LL. 
iinUnnumf a ringing (see tintinnabulum), LU 
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freq. tfnnikire (> F. tinUr), ring, tinkle. Cf. 
cMf$k, oUnky rfng^y etc. f also tang^^img^y ding- 
dong, all uit. imitative words.] To sound or 
ring tinklingly; tinkle. 

Cupido, the king, Hnginy a silver bd. 

Henryaon, Teftmnent of Creselde^ 1. 144. 
Forthwith began flagons to vo, gammons to trot, gob- 
lets to fly, great bowls to tino, glasses to ting. 

Urquharty tr. oflutbelola i. 6. 

ting) (ting), n. r< Ung^y v.] A sharp sound, as 
of a bell ; a tinkling, 
ting'^t, It* Same as things. 
ting^ (ting), fi. Bee sycee-silver. 
ting-a-lil^ (ting'Srling'), n. [A varied redu- 
plication of f»n//), imitative of a repeated ring- 
ing.] The sound of a bell tinkling: often nsed 
adverbiallv : as, the bell went ttng-a-ltng, 
tinge (tinj), V. t.; pret. and pp. Ungea, ppr. 
Ungeing. [=s F. teindre =s Pr. UmgneTy tenner 
=s Bp. tegir 3= Pg. Ungir = It. iingere, tignercy 
< L. Ungersy wet, moisten, soak, benoe soak 
in color, dye, stain, tinge, =s Gr. wet, 

moisten, dye, stain. Hence (from L. tingere) 
ult. E, Hncty iinctiircy faintly Unt^, etc.] 1. To 
imbue or overspread with some shade or degree 
of color; impress with a slight coloring; mod- 
ify the lint, hue, or complexion of. 

Their flesh moreover is red as it were tingad with sof- 
frou. Ilohnahed, Doacrip of eootland, vii. 

The brighter day appears, 

Whose early blushes tinga the hiUs afar. 

Bryant, A Brighter Day 

2. To qualify the taste or savor of ; give a taste, 
flavor, smack, or tang to. 

Peaches tinged with the odorous bitter of their pits, and 
clear as amber. R T. Cooirr, Homebody's Neighbors, p 40 

3. To modify by intermixture or infusion; vary 
the lone or bent of. 

Our city-mansion is tlie fairest homo, 

But country sweets are ting'd with leuer trouble. 

QuarUa, Emblems, Iv. 7. 

Wortis serene. 

Vet tinged with infinite desire 
For all that might have been. 

M. Amoldy Obermann Once Mmre 

tinge (tinj), w. [< tingsy r.] 1. A sliglit or 

moderate degree of coloration ; a shade or tint 
of color; a modification of hue, tint, or com- 
plexion. 

Autumn bold, 

With universal tinge of sober gold 

Keata, Endymioii, I 
nor skin was fair, with a faint tinge, such as the white 
rosebud shows before it opens 

0 W Uvimea, Professor, iii 

2. A modifying infusion or intermixture; a 
shade of some qualifying jiroperty or charac- 
teristic ; a touch, taste, or flavor. 

I'he stories (of the common people of Bpain] . . have 
generally something of an Oriental tinge 

Irving, Alhambra, p 188. 

tingent (tm'jent), a. [< L. itngenit-)Sy ppr. of 
UngtrOy dye, tinge : see ttngc,] Having power 
to tinge ; tinting. [Hare.] 

As for the white part, it appears much less enriched 
with the tingent property. Royie 

tingi,tlllgtlF (ting'gi), n. [Braz.] A Brazilian 
forest-tree, Maqonia glabratay of the Sajnnda- 
ccety covering large tracts almost exclusively. 
Soap is made from its broad flat seeds, and an 
infusion of the root-bark is UBe<l to poison fish. 
Tixigidflfl (tin'ji-de), n. pi. [NL. (Westwood, 
1H40), < Tingis *f -idw.] An incorrect form of 
TingtUdtB, 

!lltoidB(tin'jis), w. [NL. (Pabrieius, 1803).] 1. 
A genus of betoropterous insects, typical of 
and formerly coextensive with the family Tin- 
giiidtpy now restricted to forms whicli have the 
costal area biseriato, the legs and antennee not 
very slender, and the first antennal joint scarce- 
ly longer than the second. There are only 8 
species, of which 3 are North American.-— 2. 
u, c.] An insect of 
this genus, or some 
other member of the 
Tingitidm: as, the 
bawthom-lln^/s, Cory- 
thuca arena ta. 

(tin'jis-fll), 
n. A bug of the fami- 
ly TingiHdtp, decep- 
tively like some flies. 

(tin -jit' i- 
Alb),n.pl. [NL.(We8t- 
wo^, 1840, as Tingi- 
dm), < Thngis + -Idgi.] 

A curious family of 
heteropterous insects. ^ 
compmiaig small and 
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delicate forms which often attract attention by 
the enormous numbers in which they collect 
upon the leayes of trees and shrubs, as well as 
by their stranne structure. The wing oorers are 
veiy thin, almost transparent, and Ailed with gause-like 
meshes, and, with the sides of the thorax, project widely. 
Over the head a hood-like process, also fall of meshes, 
often projects , In some forms more simple prooessee are 
prMent, and are moditted in different ways. They are all 
vegetable-feedere, and often damage forest- and shade- 
trees. The eggs are uaoally laid along the veins of leaves, 
and are disguised by a brownish exudation, 'fhere are 2 
subfamilies, Pieamirue and Tinottirue^ with about 86 gen- 
era and 1 10 species, of most parts of the world Cctuthuoa 
Is a genus of striking aspect, nest represented in the iJnited 
States. 

tin-glass (tin'gl&s), w. If. Tin. 

This white lead or Hnglam hath been of long time In 
estimation, . . aswitnesseth tbe Poet Homer, who call- 
eth it ('aseiteron. This is certein, that two pieces of black 
lead cannot possibly bo soderod together without this t%n- 
gloMH, UoUatM, tr. of Pliny, xxxlv. 1(5. 

2. Bismuth: so called by glass-makers, 
tin-glase (tm'glaz), n, A special form of glaze 
for fine i)ottery, having an oxid of tin as a basis, 
tingle (tini^gl), r. ; pret. and pp. twaied, ppr. 
tingling, [Early mod, E. also Hngtl; ( ME. Hn~ 
glen; var. of Unfclef or freq. of iiug ^ : see Unkle.'] 

1. inirana, 1. To make a succession of clear 
ringing sounds ; jingle; tinkle. lAttna, 

A confused masse of wordiL with a linking sound of 
ryme, barely accompanied with reason. 

Sir V Sidney t Apol. for Poetric. 

2. To have a prickling or stinging sensation, 
as with (*old : experience a sensation of thrillM 
or slight pnckly puins, as from a sudden tremu- 
lous excitement of the nerves. 

I will do a thing In Israel at which both the ears of 
every one that heareth it shall tingle, 1 Ham. Ill 11. 
Kenewlng oft his poor attempts to beat 
His iiwMng lingers into gathering heat 

CraMr. Woiks, It 6. 

Her palms were tingling tor the touch 
ilf other hands, and ever over much 
Her feet seemed light 

WtUtam Morru, Earthly Paradise, 111 238. 

His arms and fingers tingied as if asleep.*’ 

J. M. Camoehan, Operative Surgery, p. 236. 

3. To cause a tingling sensation; act so as to 
produce a prickling or thrillmg effect. 

Those last words of Mrs OorKloiiough's hngled In her 
ears Mre Oatktdl, ives and Daughters, llx. 

Brokers slid about with whisper, glance, and shrug, 
wondering whether a thrill of svtnpathetic depression 
would tingle along the stock of competing lines. 

The Century, XXXVIII 209. 

n. trana. To cause to tingle; ring; tinkle. 
[Karp.] 

I'd thank her to Cin^f« her bell. 

As soon as she 's heated my gmel 

James Smith, Rejected Addresses, xviii. 

tingle (tinj^'gl), n. [< itngle, r.] 1. A tink or 
timdo ; a tinkling sound. — 2. A tingling sensa- 
tion; a state of nervous prickling or thrilling, 
tinglish (ting'ijlish), a. [< tingle + Ca- 

paT)lo of tingling or thrilling, as with anima- 
tion. [Hare ami affected.] 

They pass * for them the panels may thrill, 

The tempera grow alive and tinglieh. 

Browning, Old Pictures in Kloronce, st. 29 

tin-ground (tm 'ground), fi. Detritus rich 
enough in tin to be worked with profit; the 
stanniferous stratum in a stream-works. 

S , M. See Uugt, 

(ti'ning), n. fVerlial n. of Une^, t\J 
wood used in tiniug, or repairing u hedge. 
HalhwrJl, [Prov. Efig.] 
tinkt (tingk), V, f. [< ME. Unken; cf. W. itncio, 
tink, tinkle; imitative, like Ung. Hence fi*eq. 
Unkle, and fmA'cr.] To produce or emit a fine, 
sharp, jingling sound, as of a small metallic 
l>ody striking upon a larger one; make a tin- 
kling noise. 

A helmeted flgnro . . . alighted . . on tiie floor amidst 
a shower of splinters and Hnking glass. 

C Heade, Hard Cash, xliil. 

tink^ (tingk), n, [< fiwJti, r.] A linking or tin- 
kling sound. 

How it chimes, and cries f»i2r in the closa divinely I 

B, Jrnmm, Epicoene, it. 2. 

tjnlrUf (tingk), r. U (< tinker, taken as ‘ one who 
mends,’ though it means lit. * one who makes a 
linking sound.’ Of. burgle < burglar, Uh^ < 
tiler, etc.] To mend as a tinker. The Worlde 
and the Childe (1652). 
tlnkal, M. Hee HneaL 

tinka^t (ting'k^rd), ft, [A var. of tinker, with 
aocom. term, -ard.] A tinker; a vagrant who 
is by turns a tinker and a beggar. 

A Unkmrd lesveth hie bag a-aweatlng at the alo.honae^ 
which they t«rme their bowaing in, ana In the raeane ami- 
■on goath abrode a begging. 

Fratmi&yt if FaeekonOm iie76)> (ATarsa) 
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Tlnkar't-root (tiiig'k|rz-rdt), n. See Tinker^a-^ 
weed, 

tinkw (ting'kto), ft. C< ME. tinkere, lit. one 
who makes a linking sound (namely in mend- 
ing metallic vessels) ; < itnk^ -cri. Cf. equiv. 
tinkler and tinkard; ef. also W. Uncerrd, a tin- 
ker.] 1. A mender of household utensils of 
till, brass, copper, and iron; one who goes from 
place to place with tools and applianet^s for 
mending kettles, pans. etc. Tinkers have usuallv 
been regarded as the lowest order of craftsmen, and their 
occupation has been often pursued, espe<‘ially by glpsieH, 
as a mere cover for vagabondage 

How sweet the bells ring now the nnns are dead, 

Tliat sound at other times like tinkere' pans ' 

Marlowe, Jew of Malta, iv. l 

Another itinerant, who seems In some degree to have 
rivalled the lower classes of the jugglers, was the tinker, 
and accordingly he is included with them and the min- 
strels in the act against vagrants established by the au- 
thority of Queen Oiaabeth 

StrvU, Sporta and Pastimes, p. 826 

2. The act of mending, especially metal-work; 
the doing of the work of a tinker.— 8, A botch- 
er; a bungler; an unskilful or clumsy worker; 
one who makes bungling attempts at making or 
mending something ; also, a “jack of all trades," 
not necessarily unskilful. — 4. An awkward or 
unskilful effort to do something; a tinkering 
attempt ; a botch ; a bungle. 

They must speak their mind about It (anything which 
seems to he going wrongs . . and spend their time and 

money in having a tinker at it. 

T. Hughes, Tom Brown at Rugby, i. 1. 

5. In ordnanre, a small mortar fixed on a stake, 
and fired by a trigger and lanyard. — 6. A small 
mackerel, or one about two years old; also, 
the chub-mackerel. See tinker mackerel, under 
mackerel^. 

Young mackerel or ftnirm jSin N.S , LrV.352. 

7. The silversides, a fish. See cut under atlvtr- 
aides. — 8. A stickleback, 8i)eeificully the ten- 
spined, (iaateroateua (or Pygoateua) pungittus, 
[Local, Eng.] — 9. The skate [IVov. Eng.] — 

10. The razor-billed auk, Alea or Vtnmanta 
torda. See cut under rujoi hi//. [Labrador and 
Newfoundland.] 

It is known to all fishermen and eggers, as well as 
to the natives, by the singular name of tiuker. 

Coues, Proc Phlla. Acad., 1861, p. 251. 

11. A kind of seal. [Newfoundland.] — 12. 
A ^illemot. Also Unkershtre. [Local, Eng.] 

— TMlksPS dwvnvi , See damn, n. 

tinker (ting'k^r), r. [< tinker, «.] I, irana. 

1 . To re^ir or put to rights, as a piece of metal- 
work. — 2. To repair or put into Bha|>e rudely, 
tem)>orarily, or as an unskilled workman : used 
in allusion to the imperfect and makeshift 
character of ordinary work in metals: often 
with up, to patch up. 

1*he Victorian Act has been already tinkered several 
times^ and is not likely to last long in Its present form 

Sir C. W. Duke, Prubs of Ureater Britain, vl. 6. 

n. intrans. 1. To do the work of a tinker 
upon metal or tbe like. — 2. To work generally 
in an experimental or botchy way; occupy 
one’s sell with a thing carelesslv or in a mea- 
dlesome way: as, to tinker with the tariff. 

T will step round at once and offer my services, before 
other folks begin to txnker with him 

R, B KtmbaU, Was he Successful? U. 7. 

tinkerly (ting'k^»r-li), a. [< tinker + -/yl.] Per- 
taining to or characteristic of a tinker; like a 
tinker, or a tinker’s work. 

Fie ! whipping-post, Hnkrriy stuff ’ 

Shirley, Love Tricks, ii. 1 

tinkenhire (ting'k^r-shcr), n. The common 
murre or guillemot, Lomma trmle. Also fni- 
kerahue, [Local, Eng.] 

Tinker’s-weed (ting'k^rz-w6d), w. The fever- 
root, IViosfCMm per/oliatum : so named from a 
Dr. Tinker of New England. It has purgative 
and emetic properties. Also, erroneously, Tin- 
kaPa-root, 

tinkle^ (ting'kl), r . ; pret. and pp. tinkled, ppr. 
Unkling. [< ME, *Unklen, Uncicn ; freq. of UnX * 
Ct, tingle,] I, intrans, 1. To make or give forth 
a Buceessfon of little clinking sounds; clink or 
tink repeatedly or continuously. 

Though 1 speak with the tongues of men and of angels, 
and have not charity, I am become as sounding brahs, or 
a tinkling cymbal 1 Cor xiit. 1 

The water tinkles like a distant guitar. 

Study Windows, p 40 

2. To tingle. 

And his ears and his colour fled. 

Brydsn, Theodore and Honoris, 1. 01. 

It irana. 1. To cause to clink or tink; jin- 
gle; ring. 
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The Sexton or BoU-Han goeth about the Streets with a 
small Bell in his Hand, which he tinkMk. 

J. Ray, Select Bemains, p 207 

2. To affect by' tinking sounds ; lead or draw 
by ringing or jingling. 

The very kirk evanished, whose small bell tinkled the 
joyous school-boy to worship on sunny Sabbaths. 

NodUs Ambrosianm, Feb , 1832 

3f. To cause to ring or resound. 

With clamorus howling 

Thee place sbeo tinUed Stanihursl, ACneld, lii. 
tinkle^ (ting'kl), n. [< tinkle^, r.] A succession 
of small tinking or clinking sounds; a soft 
jiugliug noise. 

The tinkle of the thirsty lill M. Arnold, Bacchanalia. 
V\ ith a ripple of leaves and a HnUe of stream 
Ihe full world rolls in a rhythm of praise. 

W E Henley, Midsummer Days and Nlghta. 

tinkle^t (tmg'kl), r. f. To tinker. 

Who tinkles then, or personates Tom Tinker? 

B Jtmson, New Inn, L 1 

tinkler (tmg'kl^r), «. [< tinkle + -ori.] 1. A 
tmker; hence, a vagabond; a craven. 

For Huntly and Sinclair, they Iwth play'd the tinkler. 
Battle vf ShenJU-Muir (<'h lid's Ballads, VII. Idl). 

2. One who or tliat which tinkles ; in slang uhe, 
a small Isdl. 

** Jerk the txnHer " These words In plain English con- 
veyed an injunction to ring the bell 

Jhekens, Oliver Twist, xv. 

tinkHng (ting'kling), n. [< tinkle^, «;.] 1. A 
tinkling noise; the sound of successive tinks 
or clinks. 

The daughters of Zion, . mincing as they go, and 
making a unkling with their feet Isa. ill 16. 

That peculiar high inharmonious noise (in music] which 
we are accustomed to call Unkhng. 

HelmhoUa, Sensations of Tone (trans.), p 128 

2. A kind of blackbird, Qutacalus craaairoatna, 
common in Jamaica: so called from its notes. 
tin-liQnor (tiD'lik’'qr), n. A solution of tin in 
strong aci(i, used as a mordant in dyeing. 
tinfnfl.li (tin'man), n. ; pi. tinmen (-men). 1. A 
workman in tin-plate ; a maker of tin vessels. 
Thirty or fort) yean ago tbe tinman . was recog- 
nised as one of the leading and most skilful mechanics. 

Contemporary Bee., Ill 888. 
2. A dealer in tinware. 

Did'st thou never pop 

Thy Head into a T’in man's Shop? fVior, A Simile 
ttn-mordant (tin'mfir'dant), n. Same as tm- 
Uquor. 

tinmonth (tin 'mouth), ft. A fish : hame as crap- 
pie, [Local, U. S.] 

turned (tind). p. a. 1. Covered, overlaid, or 
coated with tin: as, tinned dishes. [Eng.] 

Use tinned tacks, as they do not rust 

Paper-hanger, p 80. 

2. Packed or preserved in hermetically sealed 
tins; canned: as, tiftNod milk; tinned meats. 
We were obliged to lay in a stock of tinned provisions 
Harper's Mag , LXXVIU. 467. 

Tinned eheet-iron, tin-plate —Tinned ware, metal- 
ware protected by tinning applied especially to Mudy and 
docoratfve work as distinguished from tinware. 
tinnent (tm'en), a. [< ME. Unnen, < AS. Hnen 
=s OHG. MHG. rtntn (cf. G. ztnncm); as tin *f 
-c«2.] Consisting of tin ; made of tin. 

Thy Tinncn Chariot shod with burning bosses. 

Sylvester, tr of Du Bartss's Weeka L 4 

tinner (tin'6r), «. [< Un -f -erf.] If. Gne who 
works in a tin-iiiino or tin-works. 

All tinners and lalniurers in and about the stannariea 
shall, during the time of their working therein bona fide, 
be privileged from suits of other courts, 

Biaeketone, Com , III vi. 
2. A tinman or tinsmith.— tinner’s htove, a tin- 
man B stove , a portable stove of sheet-metal at which tin- 
men and plumbers beat their soldeiing-tools. 

Tinnevelly senna. See senna. 
tinnientt (tin'i-ent), a. [< L. fi#iMi>n(f-)8, ppr 
of tinmre, ring’; see Ungk, fiwfc.] Emitting a 
clc'ar ringing or tinkling sound. Imp. Diet. 
tinning (tin'ing), «. [Verbal n. of tin. r.] 1, 
The art or process of coating metallic surfaces 
\Mth tin, of making or repairing tinware, or of 
packing substances in tin cans for nresen^atiou 
Thu protection of copper from rusting oy tinning was 
known as early as the time of Pliny , a similar treatment 
of sheet iron ww first mentioned by Agricola. 

As you see, sir, I work at tinning I put new Indtums 
into old tin tea pots, and such like 

Mayhew, London Labour and Loudon Poor, I 802. 

2. The layer or coat of tin thus applied.— 3f. 
Tinware. 

If your butter, when it is melted, tastes of brass, It is 
your master’s fault, who will not allow you a silver sauce- 
paui betides, . . new tinning is very cheigeabla 

* Sw0, Advice to Servants (Cook). 



tinxiing-metal (tin'ing-met^al), n. Solder, usu- 
ally composed of equal weiglits of tin and load, 
used by electrotyi>er8 for coating (tinning) tho 
backs of copper snells for the reception of the 
fusf»d backing-met 111. Tho latter in poured into the 
shellM, and, when cooled, is hniily united to them by the 
tinning-rnotal 

tiimitUB (ti-nrtiis). n. [NL., < L. UnmtuSf a 
ringing, a jingling, < tmuircj pp. f/nwitiw, ring: 
see tinment ”) In vied., a ringing in the ears, in 
many caaea tlnnitua la an unimportant a>mptom, depend- 
ing on Bome local temporary affection of the ear, diaorder 
of tlie digeative aysUin, or excitement of the cerebral cir* 
culation Hut it ia often of a more aerioua nature, being 
a comnioti hviuptom of organic diaeoae of the auditory 
nerve, or of mflamuiatiun of tlie utlddle ear More fully 
Unmtiu annum 

tlnnock(tm"ok), H. [Cf pnmock^.l A titmouse, 
as Paruv csci idt itff. [Prov. Eng ] 
TiimunculU8(ti-iiung'ku-lu8),w. [NL.(Vieillot, 
1807), < L. tinuiinculuKy a kind of hawk.] A 
genus of Falcomda*, or subgenusof FalcOy con- 
taining small falcons such as the kestrel and 
some sparrow-hawks. It waa originally a apeclflc 
name of the European koatrel, as Faico txnnuneidufi, now 
commonly called TxnnvnetUuM atavdariia. The common 
sparrow-hawk of the United States ia T ijiarrmtnt There 
are several others. Also called FtUeula. See second cut 
under tparrotoduiti^ 

tiimy (tin'i), a. [< tin 4* -yl.] Pertaining or 
relating to tin ; containing tin ; resembling tin. 

Dart [the river] nigh chockt with sands of Unny mines. 

Spenaer, F. Q , IV xL 31. 

Those arms of sea that thrust into the tinny strand [of 
t'omwall], 

Hy their meand'red creeks indenting of that land 

Dravtony rolyolbion, I 157 

Long tinny mouth [of a fish, the tlnuiouthl 

Speriaman'i Gazetten^, p 87ft 

Tinoceras Cti-nosV-ras), w. [NIj. (<). C. Marsh, 
1872), < (Ir. reivttvj stretch (sec 4* KtpuCy 

horn.] 1. A genus of huge fossil mammals 
from the Eocene of North America, related to 
Jhnoceras. ^eDinoccruta. — 2. [/. r.] An ani- 
mal of this genus. 

tinoceratid (ti-n<Vser'a-tid), a. Belonging «r 
relatoil to, or having the characters of, the ge- 
nus Dnoeeraa. Also used substantively 
TinoporinSB (tPn^pd-ri'ne), n. pi. [NL., < Ti- 
noporua 4- -ma?.] A subfamily of liotuludte. 
with a test consisting of irregularly heaped 
chambers, with (or sometimes without) a more 
or less distinctly spiral primordial portion, and 
for the most part without any general aperture. 
Tinopoms (ti-nop'd-rus), n. (NL., < (Jr. Tiivtiv, 
stretch (see thin^)y 4- irdpof, a pore.] The namo- 
mving genus of Tinoporinse. W, Ji. CnrpotU r. 
!nil08|jK)ra (ti-nos'po-ra), w. [NL. (Miers, 1851 ), 
< L. tmus (old name of tlie laurustimis, (j. v.) 4- 
Or. ffropd, a seed.] A genus of plants, of the 
order Men taper macefPy typo of the tribe Tmoapo- 
rtm. It is characteilxed by flowers with six sepals ntid 
M many petals, and by free stainenH with their ant tier- 
cells lateral and distinct. The s species ore natives, one ut 
Africa, one of Australasia, and the others of tropical Asm 
'rheir flowers are borne in long and slender iinbranuhed in- 
cemes, followed by ovoid druiies See yulancha 

TinosporetB (ti-np-spo're-e), w.;d. [NL. (Bcu- 
tham and Hooker, 1862), < Tniospot a 4 - - cap .] A 
tribe of poly[)etalou8 plants, of the order Mcvi- 
apermaeear, characterized by flowers usually 
with t hree carpels, dniiiaceous in fniit, and con- 
taining a meniscoid albuminous seed with the 
cotyledons laterally divaricate. It includes 15 
genera, of which Tinoapora is tho type, 
tm-penny (tm'peiPi), n. A customary duty 
formerly paid to tithiiigmcn for liberty to dig 
in the English tiii-uiincs. 
tin-pint (tin 'pint), A pint measure. [Bay 
of Fuiidy.] 

tin-plate (tin'plut >I. Sheet-iron coated with 
tin. It is an itnpoi tant artf( le of manufacture, especial- 
ly In Great Hritain. from winch rountiy It is largely ex- 
porteil to the I nited statts where it is used in fi great 
variety of ways, capecutlly foi kitchen utensils, and for cans 
(called fins in KnglamI)foi pieserving meat, vegetables, and 
fruit by keeping them in an air tight condition The use of 
the tin is to prevent tlie Iron fioni i ustliig, tin being a met- 
al which is not porctpUhly I’omKled by air or weak achls. 
The manufacture of tfn-plao of giHMl iiuality requites great 
skill, cotisideiahle liand-Ia)K>r, uml a siiperioi quality of 
iron For the best quality of tin plate the iron is refiried 
with the use of charcoal alone . sui h iron is called eharcml 
plate Plate made from puddled lion U generally known 
as c(4tf ’plate Tlie processos of pi ujiariug tin iron and coat- 
ing the surface with tin vary smnewiiat in different tiian- 
ufsitories, but tht^ essential features are that the plates 
shall be properly cleaned by ehemiral and inechaiucal 
means, shall lie toughened by rolling lietweeii ixilished 
rullera, annealed, cleaned again, and finally (M>att><l with 
tin by a somewhat complicated series of operations. In 
the very best kind of tin-plate the coating of tin Is made 
of extra thickness, and the surface worked over with a 
pollihed hammer on a polished anvil. An important im- 
provement in the manufacture of tin-plate osme Into gen- 
eral use In England between 1860 and 1866. It coneUta 
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in patalng the sheets, after they have received the final 
ooiding Of tin, between steel rollers. ** The object of this 
process, which is by far the most important improvement 
of modem tlmea^ is to spread or equalise the metal over 
the surface of the sheet” (Ff(mwr).---OryatalllMd tin- 
plate, tiu-plate on whose surface the crystalline structure 
of the metal Is developed by treatment with a mixture of 
dilute nitric and sulphurio acids. 

tinplate (tiu'plat')» V. f.; prot. andpp. ftnplatedy 
ppr. tinplating. K tin-plate^ ft.] To plate or 
coat with tin. The Fngineer, LiXlX. 44Hi. 
tin-pot (tin'pot), w. In the manufacture of tin- 
plate as at present earned on in England, the 
pot, fllled with molion tin, in which the sheet 
of iron receives its first coating of tin, imme- 
diately after being taken out of the palm-oil 
bath. 

From the palni-ull bath, by rneaus of tongs, the sheets 
are passed by the tinman, who has charge of both pots, 
to the tin put, which is lull of molten tin, and here they 
remain to Huak fur a tierlod of 80 minutes, the tinman 
uoiiatiintly, by means of bin tongs, opening and re-opening 
tlie pock (which is always beneath the metal), with the 
object of enabling the melted tin to get at every part of 
the surface. Flower, A Hist of the irade in Tin, p. 170. 

tin-pulp (tin'pulp), w. A dyeing material, con- 
sisting of tho precipitate obtained from a solu- 
tion of protochlorid (muriate) or bichlorid of 
tin aiul yellow prussiate of potusli. Also called 
pniasmte of tin. 

The so-called prussiate of tin, or Un-pulp, la chiefly used 
as an ingredient in printing steam-bines on cotton 

W. Crookea, l^eing and f’alico-Prlntliig, p. Iflfl. 

tin-pntty (tm'put^i), w. Sanio as pufty-pov- 
dir. rr<?, Diet., III. 220. 
tin-saw (tin'8a),«. A kind of saw used by bnek- 
luyers for sawing kerfs in bneks, to facilitate 
tlressing them w ith the ax to the shape required, 
tin-scrap (tin'akrap), n. The waste of tin-plate 
left from the manufacture of tinware. Tlie pro 
portion of this is large, and it is worked up into many 
small articles, or treated metallurgioally for the recovery 
of the irun and tin contained in it 
tinse (tinfe),r. f.; pret. and pp. fiwmf.ppr. Una- 
mg. [Appar. a back-formation from tinseV^, Hn- 
.sc//.] To cover (a child’s ball) with worsted of 
various colors. [Prov. Eng.] 
tinseD (tin'sel), w. [< MK Unsel, Unaaie^ tin- 
adlj loss, < tine, lose (see itne^), 4* -acly a forma- 
tive seen in G. weehad, aehtekaal, etc ] Loss; 
forfeiture. [Obsolete or Hcotch.] 

Boith the wynning and Unaatil 
lill Begioun i 


and r>ng 

:E. E. T. 8 ), 1 882 


Off gour hail 

Lauder, Dewtie of Kyngis (E. 

Tinsel of superiority, a remetly introduced iiy statute 
for unentered vassals whose superloi^ aie themselves un- 
inf e(L and therefore cannot effectually enter them.— Tin- 
sel Ox the feu, in Scota law, the loss or forfeiture of a fen- 
rigid iiy failure to pay the feu-duty for two years whole 
and higether 

tinsel^ (tiii'scl), V. and a. [Early mod. E. «1ho 
Unadl, tinatl, tnmfle (also Unaey)j bv apliercsis 
from *(tme*Uef < OP. cstinccUe^ P. HinceVe, 
spark, sparkle, twinkle, flash, earlier *(acm- 
tclfe (?), < L. scinUUa, spark, flash: seo actn- 
////<?] I. w 1. Some glittering metallic ku 1>- 
stanco, as burnished brass, copper, or tin, made 
in shoots approaching the thiiiness of foil, and 
used 111 pieces, strips, or tlireads for anv pur- 
pose ill which a sparkling effect is desired with- 
out much cost. Gold and silver tinsel, round 
or flat, made of Dutch metal, is much employed 
in tho manufacture of artificial flies. 

There were “also iinaiUe, tinfoil, gold and silver loaf, 
and colours of different kinds.” 

.Strutt, Sports ami Pastimes, p 81 
Many, . to whose passive ken 
Tliose mighty spheres that gem iiiflnity 
ere only specks of tinaet fix’d in heaven. 

Shelley, Queen Mab, v 
2. A fabric or some material for dress over- 
laid or sltot with glittenng metallic sparkles 
or threads. The name has been given to cloth 
of silk interwoven with gold or silver threads. 

Skiits, lound underbome with a bluish Un»el 

ShaJe., Miieii Ado, III 4 22. 
It will abide no more test than tlie hnt^l 
We clad our masques In for un hoiii’s wearing 

Fletcher ami turnkey, Maid in the MUl, il 2. 

8. Piipiratively, glistening or gaudy show; su- 
perficial glitter or sparkle; garish pretense. 

There is a daugermis Unael In false taste, by whii h the 
unwary mind and young Imagination are often fasoinated. 

QtAdmilh, Taste. 

n. ff. Consisting of, or eharactenstic of, tin- 
sel; hence, gaudy; showy to excess; speciously 
glittering. 

Tin^ affections make a glorious glistering 

Fielder, Loyal Subject, Hi. S 
Light coin, the tinad clink of compliment. 

Tennyaen, Pilnoeas, ii 

tinflaP (tin'sel), v. t; pret. and iip. Umeled. 
tinselledf ppr. imyelingf UnaelUng. tinseH^, n.j 


To adorn with tinsel : hence, to adorn with any- 
thing showy and glittering. 

Figured satlo, tinaeUed and overcast with golden 
threads. (Irquhart, tr. of Babelaia, i. 66. 

flhe, HnaeU'd o’er In robes of varying bue% 

With self-applause her wild creation views. 

Pope, Dunolad, 1 81. 

tixiBel-embroidery (tin'sel-em-broi^d6r-i), v. 
Embroidery on openwork or thin materiabwitli 
narrow tinsel, which is put on with the noodle 
like varii, and is used as gold throad is in em- 
broii^ery of a higher class, 
tinseling, tinselling (tin'sel-ing), n. [Verbal 
n. of tivaeV^, p.l Di ceram., a process by which 
tho surface of a piece of pottery is made to 
appear metallic in parts by washing with a 
species of metallic luster, 
tinselly (tin'sel-i), a. [< UnaeV^ 4- -lyt.] Be- 
sembling tinsel; gaudy; showy and superficial 
[Bare.] Imp. Diet, 

tinselly (tin W-i), adv. r< tmad^ 4- -b/2.] In 
a gaudy and superficial manner. [Bare.] 
Imp. Ihct. 

tinselry(tin'8el-ri), w. [< tmael^ 4- -(c)ry.l Glit- 
tering or tawdry material; that with which « 
gaudy show is made, or tho show itself. [Bare. ] 
Wo found the bats flying about In the arches above and 
behind the altar, and priests and Iniys tiring guns at them, 
among tho poor txnaeiry of the worship, with results more 
damaging to “bell, book, and candle^ than birds 

8 liowiea, Our New West, xxvil 

tinsenf (tm'sn), w. Same ns ItnseV'^. 
tinsevt (tin 'si), a. [A var. of imaeV^, simulating 
an aaj. term, -ly; ef. itnadly ] Raino as ftnyel^ 
The mock finery of the actors, who were “Strutting 
round their lialconies in tbeir 'rxvaey Eobes ” 

Quuttfil in AsAtons Social Life in Keign of Queen Anne, 
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tin-Bbop (tin'shop), V. A shop or establish- 
ment where tinware is made and repaired, 
tinsman (tm//rann), It.; pi. Unamen (-men). 
A tinsmith. Fleet. Iter. (Amer.), XVIII. 25. 
[Rare ] 

tmsmitll (tm 'smith), n. A woiker in tin-plate ; 
a maker of tinw'are 

tifiamithing (tin'Kiuith-ing), n. The work or 
traiio of a tinsmith ; tho making of tinware, 
tinstone (tm'ston), w. The miners’ name fot 
fill dioxid, the principal ore of tin ; the cassiter- 
ite of tho niineralogist. 

tin-streaming (tm'stre'ming), n. Boo alreatH’ 
mg, 1. F. Pfdtoek, Land Laws, p. 50. 
tin-Stnlf (tin'stuf), n. Tin ore with its gangue 
as it comes from the mine, 
tint^ (tint), n. [A n*diiction of tmrt, or an rc- 
com. of temt (an obs form of tamd), < F. tehit, 
tetnic =r Pr. tenta, tent = Rp. UntOy Unie s= Pg. 
Unta =s It. tmta. Unto, dye, tint ; or else dir<»cl Ix 
< It. Unta, Unto, < L. Unetua, dye, hue: seo tinet, 
frtiwri.] 1. A xanety of a color, especially and 
properly a luminous varietyof low chroma; also, 
abstract Iv, tlie respect in which a color inu) 
be varied by more or less admixture of white 
light, which ut once increases tho luminosity 
and dimiuishc's the chroma in iminting, tints arc 
tliu colors, consIdtTod as more or less iirlglit, ilecmor thin, 
by tlu> duo use and comiiination of which a plLtme re- 
ceives Its sliadus, suftncHB, and variety 

Though dim as vet in tint and line, 

We trace Tliy picture’s wist* design 

Whittier, Thy W ill be Done. 

2. In engraving, a senes of jiarallel lines cut upon 
a wood block with a tint-tool, so as to prmluee 
an even and umfonn shading, as in clear skies. 
—ASilal tints. See adrtol.— Aqueous tint. Hoeagueaua 
— Oroesed tint. See nm block — Plat tint, color of uni- 
form tint, not shadeil. In decorative art flat tints arc 
placed in juxtapoaltion, without being blended — Bnbbod 
tlnti. See rwA—EulOd tint See fint-Wortlr — SlUlety 
tint, a dlHtlnctlvo tint given to bank-notes, drafts, bonds, 
etc, as a security against oouut<*rfciting.— Socondary 
tlnto. Bee aecondary.- Tint With hi^ lifbtO. See 
Unt’Uoek. 

tint' (tint), V. t. [< tint^, n.j To apply a tint 
or tints to; color in a special manner; tinge. 
He thou the rainbow to the sUmns of life ! 

The evonliig beam that smiles the clouds away. 

And tinU lo-niorrow with prophetic my I 

Byron, Hrldo of Abydos, 11. 20. 
Tinted papsr, paper having a more or less light uniform 
shade of some color. Imparted to it either in the process 
of manufacture or by aubaequent treatment, 
tint^ (tint ). A Hcotch preterit of tine^. 
tintage (tln'tfti), it, [< Unt^ 4* -age.^ The col- 
oring or sha4ing of anything ; state or condi* 
tion as to color. [Bare.] 

The unvarying HfUaye, all shining greens and hanr 
blues. Livinyaton$*aLife Work, p. 876* 

tintamart, tintamarrat (tin-t^mar'), n. [< F. 
Hntamarre (m Wall. Utamar). a confused noise; 
origin Obscure.] Aeonfussanoise; an uproar* 



Nor it tiMre my Uotlon or the leeet tinkmctr of Trou* 
hie In any fart oi the Country, which U rare in France. 

Howell, Lettere. 1 L 10. 

tint-block (tint'blok), n. In rmnUng^ a surface 
of wood or metal prepared for printing typo- 
fO^phicall^r the background or ground-tint of a 
page or an illustration in two or more colors, a 
ruM tint has faint and close parallel white lines on its siir* 
lace A eromd tint has lines crossing one another. A tint 
With htgh Uyhte has bits or patches of white cat out in the 

8 laces where glints of white are needed to give effect to 
lie engraving. Tinted printing-surfaces are ortenest made 
by engraving by hand or by a ruling-machine. The appear- 
ance of flat surfaces of cloth, smooth wood, maible, or 
grained leather is often produced by pressing the mate- 
rial selected upon a heated plate of soft metal, 
tint-drawing (tiutMr&^ing), n. The drawing 
of objjeets or surfaces in water-color or a wash 
of uniform tint, or of varying shades of the same 
tint, as the subject may require, 
tinter (Un'Wr), n. [< fiHfi + -cr^.] 1. A per- 
son who tints, or an instrument for tinting. — 
2. A slide of plain colored glass, as pmk or 
blue, used with the magic lantern to give moon- 
light or sunrise effects, or the like, to )actures 
from plain or uncolorod slides, 
tinternellt, n. [Of. OF. tmUm, a kind of dance, 
the burden of a song, the ting of a bell, < tinted', 
rmg: see A certain old dance. JJalltwclL 

tintineSB (tm'ti-nes), n. The state or condition 
of being tinty. 

What painters call finfinesN when they o()servo that the 
brilliancy of local tinta severnlly affects their harmony and 
the tertiaries are weak. Athenmum, No. 8078, p. J77. 

tinting (tin 'ting), M. [Verbal n. of fiwft, r,] 
In hnc’^-ngraving, the method or act of produ- 
<*ing an even and uniform shading by cutting a 
series of parulhd lines mi tiie plate or block, 
tintinnabulft, n. Plural of tintuinabulim, 
tintinnabnlant (tm-ti-nab'u-lant), a. [< Ij. tin- 
tiunabulum, a bell (see Untninabulum), + -aid.] 
Same as tmiiniiabulat . (Hare.] 

I'Yappant and hnttnnabulajit appendagea [knockers and 
iK'llaJ f/. Smith, Kejeoted Addresses, x 

tintinnabnlar (tm-ti-nabM-lUr), a. r< L. tin- 
Unnabulum, a + -ar^.] Of or relating to 
liells or their sound. 

tintinnabnlary (tin-ti-nab'u-la-n), a Same <as 
tnitinnabular. Bulircr, Pelham, xxv. [Iture.] 
tintinnabulation (tm-ti-nab-u-lu'shon), n. [< 
h Hnttnnabitlutn, a bell, + -atioii.] The ring- 
ing of a bell or of bells ; a sound like that of 
ringing bells. 

The Uniinnahulatton that so musically wells 
From tile ImjUs, 

From the iingUng and the tinkling of the bells 

Poe, The Bells. 

tintinnabulons (tin-ti-nab'u-liis), a. [<L tin- 
tinnabulum, a bell, + -fiux.]’ (hven to or char- 
acterized by the riiimng of a bell, or the mak- 
ing of bell-liko srmmiH. 

I. and many others who suffered much from his [the 
college porter's] tuUinnahtUmt* propeiisitiea have 
forgiven niro De Quincey, Opium Kater, p 84 

tintinnabnlnm (tiii-ti-nab'ii-lum), /I. ; pi tm- 
Unnahnta (-1^). f < L. Hntinhabulum, a bell (cf, 
Mb. UnUnnum, OF. Umtan, a cow-bell), < Un- 
Unnare, ring, clink, jangle, redupl. of Unmrv, 
tiHirr, ring, tinkle; see Unntent, fint/^.] 1. A 
bell ; speoilically, a grelot : esnecially apphoil 
to such an object of antique Koman origin. — 
2. A rattle formed of small bells or small 
plates of metal. 

Tintinnidas (tm-tin'i-de), w. pL [Nb., < TUm- 
ttnnus -Mte? ] A family of heterotrichous 
[formerly supposed to be peritriohous) ciliate 
iiifusorianH, typified by the genus Tmtinnun. 
These aniroalculot are free swimming or sedentary, and 
nioatly inhabit a lorloa, or indurated sheath, to the bottom 
or side of which the ovate or pyriform body la attached by 
a retraotlle pedicle or filament from the posterior end of 
the body. Tho mouth la eccentric, termmal or nearly so, 
with circular peristome fringed with large cirrate cilia. 
The general cutioular auifaco is more or less completely 
clothed with fine vibratile oUta. Genera besides the type 
are TtnHnntdium, Vatwola, and Strombidiiutpaie. Vauiuiy 
written TinHnnodm 

Tin^nnns (tln-tiu'us), m. [Nb. (Bchrank, 1803), 
< b, tintinnarf, ring: sco tintinnabu/um,] Tho 
typical genua of J)'ntinvtdtr, containing free 
loricate lOTms adherent by a retractile pedicle. 
Theee animalcules are all marine, and under the micro- 
soojp^dtijpl y great agility There are many species^ such 

tintiesi (tint'lea), a, [< tinfi + -/eag.l Havin|? 
no tint ; colorless. Chttrloite Bron fe, VlUetto, xii. 
tintoinottr (tin-tom'e-tfer), n. [< tinO + Gr. 
n^pov, measure.] An instrument or apiiaratus 
for determining tints or shades of color by com- 
parieon with standard tints or shades. LotI- 
uond'iL one of the more recent and Improved Instrumenta, 
eonmi of a oombinatlon of standard colored glaaaea so 
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arranged that all aide light is out off. The tint to be de- 
tarmined Is ooranared with the different tinta obtained 
by theae oombinalions until one is found which it matches, 
tint-tool ( tint' tOl), w . In vomd-ongrtmng, an im- 
plement used to cut parallel lines on a block, 
BO as to produce a tint, it has a handle like that of 
the burin, but the blade is thiniier at the back, and deep 
er, and the point angle is much mot o acute Sue cut un- 
der graver, 

tinty (tin'ti), fl. [< fiMfl + -yl.] Exhibiting 
discordant diversity or contrast of tints; m- 
barmoniously tinted or colored, as a paintiug 
Atheneennij Feb. 4, 188K, p. 153. 
tint3rpe (tm'tip), ». A photographic positive 
taken on a thin plate of japanned iron ; a fer- 
rotype. 

tinware (tin'wftr), ». Wares of tin; articles, 
especially vessels for holding liquids, made of 
tin-plate. 

tln-wltts (tin' wits), «. pL Dressed tm ore con- 
taining so much pyrites, arsenic, or other dele- 
terious ingredients that it must be roasted or 
caleined in a reverbt'raf ory furnace, or in a spe- 
cially contrived ealciner, liefore being passed 
through the processes of jigging, tossing, dillu- 
iiig, etc. [Cfornwall, Eng.J 
tin-works (tin'wfrks), M. Hing, B.nd pi. Works 
or an establishment for tin* mining or manu- 
facture of tin, or £oi the making of tin- 
ware. 

tin-wonnt (tin'w(*rm), w. A small red worm, 
round, and liaving many h'gs, much like a hog- 
louse. Bailcifj 1731. 

tiny (ti'ni or tm'i), a. [Also ireny (common in 
childish use); formerly also imn'y, tyny; early 
mod. £. and late ME. also tme, tyne; origin un- 
certain; if the early forms Une, fyae ai*e intend- 
ed for Uny, with which, at any rate, they have 
merged, flie formation isprob < tinc'^^, var. fm?t, 
trouble, sorrow, + -yi, the orig sense of tiny 
being then ‘fretful, jieevish*; of,])€ctt8h, irat- 
if'ttmh, a., and n., also applied osp. to 
children, and so coming, like ttny, to imply 
smallness of size, an implication derived also 
in the ease of Uny from the adj. little usually 
preceding.] Very diminutive; minute; woe. 
It it frequently tited with little as an intensification of 
its force as, a IttUe t%nv boy , a ting little piece of some- 
thing 

See. Pan Hay lie, lytyllo tyne mop ’ rewarder of mede ' 
Hayllo, lytyllc m)lk sop! haylle, llavid sede! 

Towneley Myetervee, p 90. 

When that I was and a little tine lioy, 

With hey, ho, the wind and the rain 

Skair , T N , V. l. 898 (fol 1628). 

All that heard a lUtle tinny page. 

By his ladyes coach as he ran 
Little Miutgrave and Lady Barnard (Child’s Ballads, II 17X 
But Annie from her bali>’8 forehead dipt 
A finp curl, and gave it Tennymn, Enoch Arden 
Tiny perches, tlie elassomes. 

-Mon. [ME. -Uon, -non, -cioun, -ciun, < OF. 
-fioHj -eton, -riM/i, also -^om, -.w«, -vw«, F. -firm, 
-jxm = 8p. -cton = Pg. -rao = It -none = D. 
-tie ss G. -tton, < b. -Uo{n-), a suflSx of ab- 
stract nouns (many used as concrete), as in 
d/r-#io(«-), saying, \ dic-ere, say. <tccfi8a-tto{n-), 
accusation, < aceuw-re, accuse, moni-tio(n-), 
warning, < monc-re, warn, aufU-Uo{»-), heanng, 
< audi-re, hear (see the corresponding E. 
words).] A suffix oceurring in many abstract 
(and concrete) nouns of batin origin, it appeara, 
according to the Ijitin original, either without a preceding 
vowel, as In dietwn, aetwn, ree^tnyn, etc , or with a pre- 
ceding vowol, as ill aecwation, montfion, audition, etc , 
tho vowel being often, however, radical, as in etafion, 
completion, ambthon, rnotim, aUvlxon, revolution, etc 
Preceded by -a-, tho suffix has become a common EngUsb 
formative (sec -ation) The suffix -tton after a radical in 
tlie Latin stem appears as -non, as in niienon, paeeion, 
etc In words deiived thmugh tho Old French It alto 
appears as -son, as in beniion, maligon, menieon, venuon, 
etc 

-tiOQB. TME. -ftouitj -CWU8, etc., < OP. -cws, 
-nous, -neux, -ttenx, F. -/icwj* = Bp. Pg. -noso = 
It. -ffioso, < b. -tiosns, being the suffix -osus (> E. 
-oiw. - 08 c) added to stems in -t : see -ous. Tho 
termination also represents in E. the Ij. adj 
termination -ctMg, -Uus, in -t-aus, -t-Hus, prop. 
-ie-ius, as in adreafteta^, advenUhus, adventi- 
tious.] A termination of many adjectives of 
batin origin, some associated with nouns in 
-tton, as ambitions, ejrpcdtttons, dtsnutaitons, 
etc., associated with ambition, expemtwn, dis- 
putaUon, etc (see -atwus, -ittous). In some oases 
the termination is of other origin, as in advenhtxoue, fae- 
tittouM, Jletitioui, etc. See Uie etymology, and the words 
mentioned 

tipi (tip), ». [< ME. tip.typ, itppe (not found 

iS AS.y 4: MD. D. Up 1 bG. tmp = MHG. zipf 
sss 8w. Upp =r Dan. Up, tip, enu, point; also, in 
dim. form, MD. Uppel, D. 1^1, nipple, = 
MHG. G. eipfel, tip, pc4nt; MD. Upken, tip. 


tip 

nipple, D. Upje « LG. Hpje, tip, nipple ; appar. 
a derived fomn and generally regarded us a 
dim., of fopl (ef. tiptop)*, but the phonetic rela- 
tions present a difficulty. Cf. Icel. typpi, a tip, < 
toppr, top ; sec top^. rrob. two forms, one re- 
lated to top^, and tho oilier related to tap^, are 
confused. Bo the verb iip*^ is appar related 
to ] 1 . Tho upper extreini ty or t op part of 
anything that is long and slender, lajiering, or 
t bin, especially if more or loss jiomted or rouiul- 
ed. as, tlie hp of a spire or of a spear; any 
pointed, taponiig, or roundeil end or extrem- 
ity; the outer or exposed termination of any- 
thing running to or approximating a point: as, 
the tip of the tongue ; the tips of the fingers ; the 
tip of an aiTow (the apex of the arrow-head), of 
a cigar, or of a pen. 

In love, I’ faith, to the very tip of the nose 

Shak., T. and C., ill 1. 188 

His cares wuie not quite cutt off, only the upper port, 
his tipprii were visible 

Aubrey, Lives (William Priune), note, 
(’lomh above tho eastern bar 
Tlie homed Moon, with one bright star 
Within the nether tip 

Coleridge, Ancient Mariner, iii 

The ttpg cut off the fingers of lier gloves. 

Thackeray, Fendennis, xxv, 
2. A small piece or part attaclu^d to or forming 
tho extremity of something; an eiid-pieco, an 
attached point, a ferrule, or the like: as, the 
iron or copper tips of some shoes; the Up of a 
scabbard: tho tip of a gas-bum or; the Up of a 
stamen (the anther). — 3. (a) The iqqier pai*t 
of the crown of a hat. (h) The upper part of 
the lining of a hat. — 4. A tool made of paste- 
board and long fine hair, used by gilders, as to 
lay the gold upon the edges of a book; also, a 
piece of wood covered with Canton flannel, used 
l>y book-stampers. 

The gilding tip is a thin la>cr of flexible hair held to- 
getlier between two pieces of esrUboard, and made of 
various w idtbs, and the length of hair varies also. 

Odder’e Manual, p 87. 

6. The separate piece or section of a jointed 
fishmg-roii from the point of which the line 
runs off tho rod through an eye, loop, or ring; 
a top. A tip made of split bamboo is colled a quarter- 
section tip, and by English makers a rent and glued Up. 
The soft inner part of the bamboo is removnl, and only 
the bard, elastic exterior is used. 

6. Same ns foothold, 2.— ptom tip to ttp, from tho 
tip of one wing to the tip of the other when the wings are 
expanded ; as, the eagle measured 6 feet from up to Up. 
—On the tip of one’s tongue, just on the point of being 
spokeiu [Coiluq 1 

It was on the tip of the boy's tongue to relate what had 
followed , but . he checked himself 

Dickens, Martin Ghnxilewit, xxix. 

tlp^ (tm), r. f . ; pret. and pp. Upptd, ppr. Upping. 
f< ME. Uppen ; < fipi, w. Perhaps m part re- 
lated to Up^, r.] To form, constitute, or cover 
the tip of; make or put a Up to; cause to ap- 
pear as a tip, top, or extremity. 

His felawo hadde a staf Upped with horn 

Chaucer, Summrmer's Tale, 1. 82. 
1 hat light, the breaking day, which Ups 
The golden-spireil Ajiocalypiw ’ 

Whittier, Chapel of the Hermita. 

tlpp (tip), r. ; pret. and pp. Upped, ppr. Upping. 
[Early mod. E also *typpt, type, < ME. Uppen, 
tipcn, tip, overthrow, < tippo, strike lightly, 
tap, tip, = L(^. tipfien = G. tupfen, tupfen, touch 
lightly, tap: appar a secondary form, felt as a 
dim., of tap-\ but the relation with tap''<^ is un- 
certain.] I. trans. 1. To strike or hit lightly; 
tap. 

A third rogiio Ups mo by the elbow. 

Suifl, Bickerstaff Papers. 
2. To turn from a perpendicular position, as 
a solid object ; cause to lean or slant; tilt; 
cant : usually implying but slight effort : as, to 
Up a bottle or a cart to discharge its contents ; 
to Up a table or a chair. 

The red moon tipped 
Her horns athwart the tide. 

H P Spofford, Poems, p 9K. 

3t. To overthrow; overturn. 

Type dotti) yonder toun 

AlUtsraUve Poems (ed MorrisX lit 

4. To throw lij?htly to another; direct toward; 
give; communicate: as, to Up one a copper. 
[Slang.] 

Tip the Captain one of your broadsides. • 

Naetee Ambrosiansr, Sept . 1832. 

“Kgad," said Mr. Coverley, “the baronet has a mind to 
tip us a touch of the heroics this morning ' " 

Mm Burney, Evelina, IxxvUl 

6. To give private information to in regard to 
chances, m in betting or speculation. [ Hlang. J 



tip 

~ 6. To make a slight gift of money to ; gratify 
with a small present of money, as a child; espe- 
cially, to make a present of money to (a servant 
or employee of another), nominally for a ser- 
vice, actual or pretended, rendered or expected 
to w rendered by such servant or employee m 
the course of his duty, and for which he is also 
paid by his employer, [Colloq.] 

Then 1, air, me the verger with half a crown 

Far^Aor, Beaux' Stratagem, 11 3. 

Kemember how happjr stu h benefactions made you in 
your own early time, and go off ou the very first flue day 
and hp your nephew at school > 

Thackeray, Newcomea, xvL 

7. In music, same as tongue, 3 — Totlpoffliqiiior, 
to turn up the vessel till all la out To ttp OVsr, to over- 
turn by upping — To tip the scale or scales, to depreaa 
one end of a si'alo below the other, aa by excess of weight , 
overbalance the weight at the opposite end of a scale . 
hence, to overcome one oonsideratlun or inducement by 
the preponderance of some opposite one aa, to Up the 
eeaiee at loO pounds, his iiiteiest Upped the seals sfi^st 
his inclination, -To tU> the traveler. See traveler.— To 
tip (one) the wink, to wink at (anv one) as a sign of cau- 
tion, mutual understanding, or the like. 

The pert jackanapes Nick Doubt tipped me the mnk, and 
put out bis tongue at hia grandfather 

Addison. TaUer, No 86. 
To tip np, to raise one end ot aa a cart, ao that the con- 
tents may fall out. 

u. iutrans. 1. To lean or slant from the per- 
pendicular; incline downward or to one side; 
slant over: as, a carriage Ups on an uneven 
road; to ftp first one way and then the other. — 

2. To give tips or gratuities.— To tip over, to up- 
set, capsiae, aa a boat. 

tip2 (ti^ n. [< bp2, r.] 1. A light stroke; a 

tap ; in hose-hall, a light hitting of the ball with 
the bat. See foul Up, below. — 2. A tram or 
other large container contrived for the rapid 
transfer of coal by tipping out a whole load of 
it at once. 

A number of coal ixpe are being erected at Warrington. 

The Engineer, UiW G27 

3. A place or receptacle for the deposit of 
something by tipping; a place into whVh gar- 
bage or other refuse is tipped ; a dump. 

Near to the affected dwellings is the town Up for refuse 
Lancet, 1890, 1 mi. 

4. Private or secret information for the bene- 
fit of the person to whom it is imparted ; espe- 
cially, a hint or communication pointing to suc- 
cess in a bet or a speculative venture of any 
kind, as in horse-racing, tlie buying and selling 
of stocks or other property, etc. [^Colloq.] 

It ahonld be the first duty of consuls to keep the Foreign 
Offioe prompUy supplied with every commercial Hp tluit 
can be of use to Bnti^ trade. 

QuarteHy Rev . CLXIII. 175. 

5. A small present of money ; a gratuity ; espe- 
cially, a present of money made to a servant or 
employee of another, nominally for a service 
rendered or expected. Bee Up^, r. f., 6. 

What money ia better bestowed than that of a school- 
boy's Hpt . It blesses him that gives and him Uiat 
takes. Thackeray, N ewcomes, x> i 

Foul tip, in hate baU, a foul hit. not rising almve the 
batsman^B bead, caught by the catcher when playing with- 
in ten feet of the home base. NaHtmaJ Playmy Rvlcejor 
1S91 

I'he first catchers who came up under the bat were 
wont to wear a araall piece of rubber in the mouth as a 
protection to the teeth irom/oul Hpe. 

The Century, XXJiVIIl 887. 
fltralght tip. correct secret information : a trustworthy 
hint In regsrd to chances in betting, speculation, etc , a 
pointer. Usually with fSIang.] 

He was a real good fellow, and would give them the 
itrmffht Up [about a horse-race}. 

A <J Grant, Bush Life in Queensland, IT. 88. 
Tip for tapf . one stroke tor another . like for like. Bee 
Ht/or tat, under M* —To tntne ope'i tip. Bee tniisl. 
tilP (tip), «. [Perhaps < r. Of. Uj^le, twspA 
A draught of liquor. IfalUwell. [I^v. Eng. J 
ti-palm (te'pam), n. Same as fit. 
tip-eax (tip'kilr), n. On a railroad, a gravel-car 
or coal-oar pivoted on its truck, so that it can 
be upset to discharge its load at the side of 
the track ; a diimTM>Hr. 

tip-cart (tip'kart), n. A cart the platform of 
which IS hung so that its rear end can bo tip- 
ped or canted down to empty its contents. Also 
culled dump-cart. 

tip-cat (tip'kat), w. 1. A game in which a 
piece of world tapering to a point at each end 
18 ma^e to rise from the ^ound by being tipped 
or struck at one end with a stick, and while in 
the Hir IS knocked by the same player as far as 
possible. Also called cat-anth-dog. 
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2. The piece of wood that is stmok in this 
Mme. More commonly called the eaU 
Mp-chaase (tip'chfiz). a. A boys’ game in which 
a small stick is struck (as in tip-cat) by one, and 
hit forward by another. Varies. 

At Hp-eheese, or odd end oven, his hand is out. 

Diekene, Plokwiok, xxxiv 

tipatt, A Middle English variant of Upnet. 
tip-foot (tip'ffit), n. A deformity of the foot ; 
talipes equinus. Bee talipes. 

TipllM (tiri-jl), w. [NL. (Fahricius, 1775), < Gr. 
Tiipft, a certain insect. Of. Tipula."] 1. A p^enus 
of fobsorial hymenopterous insects, or digger- 


ttppit 

, She wora a smsU saMa wbM moM yg^hy 
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rnailorned 1 ipbia (ftphta iMoma/A). 
a, perfret watp, b, head of larva, enlarged , t, larva, ventral view , 
d, cocoon, cut open 

wasps, of the family Scohidsp, having the eyes 
entire and the basal segment of the abdomen 
rounded at the base. T inermata Is common in the 
eiiatcrn Ignited States. It makes perpendicular burrows 
In sandy soils, and the males frequent flowers. In its 
larval state it is a parasite of white grubs (the larvn of 
beetles of the genus Laehnoetertui). 

2. (/. c.] A wasp of this genus; as, the un- 
adorned Uphui. 
tipi. n. Bame as tepee. 
ti-plant (te'plant), n. Bame as b’l. 
tip-paper (tip'pa^p^r), n. A stiff kind of pa- 
per for lining tne tips or insides of hat -crowns. 
E. H. Knight. 

tipped-stafff, n. Bee tipstaff. 
tippenny (tip'e-ni), n. name as twopenny. 
[Ftov Eng.] 

tipper^ (tip"6r), w. [< 1. A means 

of tipping; something with which to cause an 
object to lip or become canted ; especially, an 
arrangement for dumping coal on screens with 
a saving of manual laoor. Also tippler. 

Tlie top of this mou is provided with a Upper ahlch 
catches airainst the end of a bent levet 

Ganot, Physics (trans X I 79. 

2. One who tips, or operates hy tipping; spe- 
cifically, a person employed to empty <*()al or 
the like from tips, as at a mine or a dock. 

The Bute Docks Company's Hppere 4id« bv means 
of the movable tips on the west side of the Koath Basin, 
last week some remarkable work in coal shipping 

The Engtneer, LX12L 1T.\ 

3, One who ^ves tips or advice ; especially, one 
who gives limts or secret information in regard 
to betting or speculation. [Colloq,] — 4. One 
who gives tips or gratuities 

t^per^ (tip't^r), ft. [Named after one Thomas 
Tipper, a brewer.] In England, a particular 
kind of ale 

The peculiarity of this beverage [Upper] arises from its 
being brewed from brackish water, which Is obtainable 
from one well only , and all attempts to Imitate the fla- 
vour have hitherto failed Lotoer. 

If they draws the Brighton Tipper hero, I takes that ale 
at night , . it bein’ considereu wakeful by the doctors. 

Jhekene, Martin Chuxdewit, xxv. 

tippet (tip'et), 11 . [Formerlyalso Upptt; < ME. 
lipjtrt, Upet, tipit, typet, tejiet, < AS. U^tpei, a 
tippet (cf. Uemted, tapestrv, carpet, fappe, a fil- 
let, band), < E. tapete, Me. also tapetum, < Gr. 
raTn/c, figured clotli, tapestry, carpet, rug, cov- 
erlet, etc.: see tappet^.'] 1. (a) A long and 
narrow yiendent pati; of the dress, as the hang- 
ing part of a sleeve or the llripipium. (5) Any 
scarf or similar garment. 

BIforn hire woldn he go 
With his typet yboonde about his heed. 

Chaucer, Beeve's Tale, 1. 88. 

I'hc tipt)et, or circlet of cloth lurrounding the crown [of 
^obard 11 ], hung loosely on one side of the head. . . 
la fur ' 


(Taorysi^MUloathal 
3. In the Ch. of Eng., a kind of cape worn by 
literates (non-graduates), of stnlf, and instead 
of the hood, and by graduates, benefleed olergv, 
and dignitaries, of silk, at times when they do 
not wear the hood. — 4t. A hood of chain-mall : 
used sometimes for catnath— 6. A length of 
twisted hair or gut in a fishing-line. — 6f. A 
bundle of straw bound together at one end, 
used in thatching. [Scoten.]— 7. In ornith., 
a formation of long or downy feathers about a 
bird’s head or neck; a ruff or ruiBe. Coues . — 
8. In entom., one of tlie patagia, or pieces at- 
tached to the sides of the pronotura, of a moth : 
BO called because they are generally covered 
with soft, plumy scales, thus resembling tip- 
pets. Also shoulder-Uppet.—'Bamgon, tlppat, s 

hangman’s rope 

When the hangman hod put on his hempen Hppet, he 
made such haste to bis jhayers as if he bad had another 
care to serve Marlowe, Jew of Malta, iv. 4. 

8t Johnstone’s tippet, a hangmant rope , a halter for 
execution said to be named from the wearing of halters 
about their necks by Protestant insurgents of Perth (for- 
merly also called St. Johne Town, St. Johnstone) in the 
beginning of the Reformation, iu token of their willing- 
ness to be hanged if they flinched (Scotch ] 

111 hae to tak the hills wl' the wild whlgs, as they ea' 
them, and then it will be my lot . . . to be sent to Heaven 
wi’ a i^tnt Johnttone'e Upj^ about my hause 

SeoU^ Old Mortality, vii 
To turn tlppott, to turn one's coat— that is, make a 
complete change in one's course or condition. Compare 
turncoat. 

One that for a face 

Would put down Vesta, In whose looks doth swim 
Iho vei7 sweetest cream of modesty— 

You to turn Uppet ! B Joneon, Caae is Altered, UL S. 
Tyburn tlppott, a hangman's halter 
He should have had a Tyburn tippet, a half-penny hal- 
ter, and all such proud prelates 

Latimer, 2d Sermon bet Edw VI , 1541) 

tippet-grebe (tipVt-greb), n. A grebo, as tho 
great crested, Vodieeps enstatus, or red-necked, 
P. griseigemt, having a ruff or tippet. Most 
gre^ies are of this cliiiructer. 
tippet-groil86 (tip'et-grous), n. The ruffed 
grouse, Bonasa umhella. Also shouldei -knot 
grouse. Hoe grouse, and cut under Bonasa. 
tipping^ (tip'^ing), «. [Verbal n. of tip^, r.] 
The act of putting a tip to. 
tipping^ (tip'mg), w. [Verbal n of P.] 1. 


Richard 1 


In the middle of a game at Hp-eal, he (Bunyanl paused, 
sod stood staring wildly upward with his stick in his hand. 

Maeavlay, John Bnnyan. 


wears a furred tippet round his Bhoniders. 

Fairholt, Costume, 1. 177. 

2. A cape or mul&er, usually covering the shoul- 
ders or coming, at most, half-way to the elbow, 
hut longer in front; especially, such a garment 
when made of fur; in modem use, any covering 
for the neck, or the neck and shoulders, with 
hanging ends, especially a woolen muifler tied 
about the neck. Fur tippets still form part of 
the official costume of English judges. 

They ask for a Muff and TippU of the best Beal Fur from 
five to Bix pounds and Upwaida, whioh at most doth not 
Consume more than two [rood Bkfns. 

Quoted in N. and Q., 7th ser., |V. 448. 


he act of tilting or overt iirmiig : as, table- fin- 
ptng — 2. In the preparation of curled hair, the 
operation of tossing tho cartiod hair about with 
a stick so that it willfall in tnfts, to he afterward 
cousolidaU'd by rapid blows. — 3. The iiractice 
of making presents to servants, etc., iiominallv 
for services rendered or expected. Bee ttp*L, 
r. t.. 6. — 4. In music, same as tonguing, 3. 
tipping-wagon (tip'ing-wag'pn), n. A wagon 
that can he canted npin oi^er to discharge its 
load; a tip-(*art. [Eng.] 
tippitt. n» An old sj^lUng of Uppet. 
tipple^ (tip'l), w. [Dim. of /»«!, n.] In hay- 
mtiktng, a hiindlo of hay collected from the 
swath, and formed into a conical shape. This 
is tied near the top so as to make it taper to a j^int, and 
set upon its base to dty [Prov. Rng.] 
tlpple2(tip'l),r. [Freo.of fipa. Ct. topple.} To 
turn over, as in tumbling; tumble. Halliwell. 
tipple2(tip'l),«. [(. tipple'^, v.} The place where 
cars are tipped, or have their contents dumped ; 
a dump; a craille-dump. Also Up. [Penn- 
sylvania coal region.] 

The law allowa a check weighmaster on each Hpple. 

N.A /lee , CXllnT 181. 

tipple^ (tip'l), e.; pret. and pp. tippled, ppr. 
tipphng. [< Norw. Upla, drink fittle and onen, 
ss G. sipfefn, eat or drink in small quantities; 
appar. oouueoted with and so with tipple^. 
Or. tipsy.} I. intrans. To drink strong drink 
often in small quantities. As commonly used, 
tho word Impliea renrehenalble Indulgence In frequent or 
habitual drinking, abort of the limit of poaltlve drunken- 
ness. 

He's very merry, madam ; Master WUdbrain 
Has him in hand, i'th' bottom o' the cellar, 


He aigha and tim 

Ftiuher and ShiHey, Night-Walker, 1. 
Walking the rounds was often neglected Iby the watoH 
and moat of the nights spent In tnj^ng. 

B. Frarmin, Antobiog , p. IttL 
TippUng Act an English itatote of 17S1 (84 Geo. IL, o. 
40, f 12) prohibiting aetlons to recover any debt under 
twenty ahlUinge contract4Ml at one time for Hquora. 

n. irons. 1. To imbibe slowly and repeat- 
edly; drink by nips or in small quantities, as 
liquor ; uae in drinking, 

Hlroieir, for saving ohanea, 

A peel'd, slio'd onion eate, and Hpm verluloa 

l>ns(m,tr.ofFsrlau7aMreatv.71 



tipple 

(MM driak more llae 
Thu mlno host** Ou«rj win«f 

UoM on the Moimtid TtTero. 

d. To atfeot by tippling, or frequent drinking; 
bring under the innuenoe of strong drink ; make 
boocy or drunk. 

If the heed be well UptM^ he (Saten] gets In, end 
mekee the evee wenton, the tongue bleephemotuL the 
hende reedy to eteb. Rtv, T. Adama, Worka, II. 48. 
Helrry. merry, merry, we lell from the eeit, 

Half tippled at a rein^bow feaat 

Dryderh Tyrannic Love, It. 1. 

He atole It^ indeed, out of hia own Bottles, rather than 
l>e rob'd of hie Liquor. Mlaere use to Hpple themselveli 
•0 Brome, Jovial Crew, v. 

tipple^ (tip'l), fi. [< Upple^y r.] Liquor taken 
in tippbng; stimulating drink: sometimes used 
figuratively. 

While the tipple was paid for, all went merrily on. 

Sir R. UEetrange. 

Men who never enter a ohnyoh . . . procure their tip- 
ple from a oiroulating library. Pop 8d Mo.t XXII. 76a 

tippler^ (tip'l6r), n. [< tipple'll + 1. 

One who or that which tipples or turns over; 
a tumbler. [Prov. Eng.] 

When they talk of a tumbler pigeon, you hear them say, 

What a (Mar he is I '* UaUiioM. 

2. Bame as (tppcri, 1. 

tippler'^ (tip'l6r), n. [< tvpple^ + -eri.l 1. One 
who tipples ; especially, a person who drinks 
strong liquor habitually without positive drunk- 
enness ; a moderate toper. 

Garoeatera, ttpplen, tavern buntera, and other such dis- 
solute people. Uarmant tr of Beaa, p. 8ia (Jjotham ) 

2t. One who sells tipple ; the keeper of a tav- 
ern or public house; a publican. 

They were but tipjitere, such as keep ale-houses 

Jxdtmer, Sermons O*arkor Soc ), 1. 138 

tippling-llonBe (tip'ling-hous), n. A dram-shop. 

tippy (tip'i), a. l< ttp'i + -yi.] 1. Liable to 
tip; given to tipping or tumbling; wabbling; 
unsteady. [CoIloq.J 

The hppy sea. Philadelphia Timet, Jan. 16, 1886. 
2. (^aractenzed by a tipping action or move- 
ment, as a person; hence, gingerly; smart; 
fine. [Colloq.] 

It was not one of your tippy ^ fashionable, silver-slip- 
pered kind of conversion^ but it was a backwoods coti- 
veratoii PeUr Carluri^/U, Fifty Y ears as Jhresiding Elder 

tipsify (tip'si-fi), r. t . ; pret. and pp. tipmjied^ 
ppr. Upstjytng [< Upsy + -/y.J To make 
tipsy; fuddle; inebriate. [Colloq.] 

She was in such a paoston of tears that they were 
obliged to send for Ur f * 10111 , and half tv^tfy her with sal- 
■ ■ tray, V 


volatile. Thackeray, Vanity Fair, i. 

tipsily (tip'si-li), adv. In a tipsy manner 
tipsiness (tip'si-nes), n. The state of being 
tipsy; partial intoxication ; inobnatiou. 
tip-sl^ (tip'sled), n, A sled the box of which 
is supported on trunnions and on a front post 
to which it IS secured by a hook; a dumping- 
sled. A, H, Kntght. 

tipstaff (tip'st&f), pi. tipstaves (-stavz). 
(Keduoed n'om ME. Upped staj\ a spiked or 
piked staff: cl, pikestein as related to piked 
kUtff.'] 1 . A staff tipped or capped with metal ; 
a staff having a crown or c^^, formerly the 
badge of a constable or sheriff’s officer. 

Cupid What? use the virtue of your snaky tipetaff 
there upon us? 

Mereury, No, boy, but the smart vigour of nw palm 
about your ears. B. Jonaon, Cynthia's Bevels, 1 1. 

2. An officer bearing a tipstaff; especially, in 
England, a sheriflPs officer charged with tlie 
execution of laws against debtors. 

Then eommeththe tipped-atavea for the Marshslso, 

And aaye they haue prisoners mo than Inough 

Cod Speda the Plough (£. F. T. 1 77. 

A Puritan divine . . . had, while pouring the baptismal 
water or distributing the eucharlstio bread, been anxious- 
ly listening for the tl^al that the Hpatavea were approach- 
ing Maeaulayt Hist Eng , vii. 

tipster (tip'sWr), w. [< Up'i + -fftrr,] A per- 
son specially employed in furnishing tips or 
secret information to persons interested, for 
betting or speculative purposes, in the issue of 
horse-races, the rise and fall of stocks, etc, : 
distinguished from a tout, who may be in the 
tipster’s employment. [Colloq.] 

The crowd of touts and tipalera whose advertliemoiits 
All Up the columns of the sporting press 

SSutaanlh Century, XXVI. 84a 

tip-itoek (tip'stok), H, The movable tip or fore 
ond of a ^nstoek, situated under the barrel or 
barrels, especially when it is a separate piece, 
m front of the breech or trigger-guard, a hinged 
or delseiisbie UpMook is required for breeoh-loadere 
vkloh toisk Is the vertloal j^ne. The sorfeoe Is usu- 
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ally checkered for the firmer grssp of the shooter's left 
tia fld r 

tbHVtretcher (tip'strech'Ar), n. A machine 
for stretching hat-bodies. 

tipsy (tip'si), a, [< fipa, t)., or w., + -«y 
as m clumsy^ JHmsy^ etc. Cf. G. dial. (SwihH) 
tipSy intoxication, Upseln, fuddle with dnnk; cf. 
also Upple^.'] 1. Overcome with druik ho uh 
to stagger slightly; partially intoxicated ; fud- 
dled ; boozy. 

The riot of the Upey Bacchanals, 

Tearing the Thracian singer in their rage 

Shak.,]A N U.,v. 1 48. 

2. Manifesting or characterized by tipsiness; 
proceeding from or giving rise to inebriation. 
Midnight shout, and revelry, 

Ttpey dance, and jollity. 

MtUon, Comas, L 104 

tipsy-cake (tip'si-kak), n. A kind of cake com- 
posed of pastry stuck with almonds, saturated 
with wine, and served with custard sauce ; also, 
any stale cake similarly treated and served. It 
is used as a dessert 

tipsy-key (tip'si-ke), «. A watch-key, invented 
by Br6^et, having a pair of ratchets which 
clutch ^0 pipe of the key when turned in the 
right direction, but slip when it is wrongly 
turned, so as to prevent any wrenching of the 
watch-movement. The principle has been ap- 
plied to the winder in stem-winding watches. 

tlp-tllted (tip'tlKted), a. Having the tip or 
point tilted or turned up. [Bare.] 

Lightly was her elender nose 
Tip-tUted like the petal of a flower 

Tennyeon, Gareth and Lynette. 

tiptoe (lip'td), n [< ME. Upto ; < fipl + foe.] 

1. The tip of a toe: used in the plural, with 
reference to posture or movement on the ends 
(^baUs) of the toes of both feet, literally or 
nguratively. 

He moate witike, so loude he wolde cryen, 

And stondea on hts tiptoon therwithal 

Chaucer, Nun’s Priest's Tale, 1 487. 

Upon his Hptoea nicely up he went. 

Speneer, Mother Hub Tale, 1 1009. 
O how on hp-toea proudly mounts my muse ' 
Stalking a loftier gait tlian satires use 

Marston, Scourge of VUlanie, ix. 5. 

2. The ends of the toes collectively ; the for- 
ward extremity of the foot, or of the feet joint- 
ly : in the phrase on tiptoe (a tiptoe)^ indicating 
cautious or mincing movement, or a stretching 
up to the greatest possible height: also used 
figuratively. 

He that outlives this day, and comos safe home. 
Will stand a tiptoe when this dav is named, 

And rouse him at the name of (Tlspian. 

Shot, Hon V., Iv. 8. 42. 

They stoop forward when they should walk upright , 
they shuffle along a Hp T»e curtesy on one Side. 

C. SkadieeU, Uunioam of the Army, ii 1. 

Our enemies, . . from being in a state of absolute de- 
spair, and on the point of evacuating Americi^ are now 
on tiptoe. 

Waahingtoh, quoted In Bancroft’s Hist Const., I 281. 

She . stent across the room on t%p-tne as Is the custom- 
ary gait of elderly women Hawihor^ie, Seven Oshlee, ii. 

tiptoe (tip'td), r. I.; pret. and pp. tiptoed, ppr. 
tiptoeing, [< tiptoe, ♦».] To go or move on the 
tips of the toes, or with h mincing gait, as from 
caution or eagerness. 

Mabell tiptoed it to her door 

Richardaon, Clarissa Harlowe, IV. xllv. 

tiptoe (tip'to), adr, [Abbr of a tiptoe, on tip- 
toe.'] On tiptoe, literally or figuratively. 

Night's candles are burnt out, and jocund day 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain tops 

Shak , B. and J , Hi. 8. 10 

(tiptop'), w. and a. [< iip^ + fopi.] I. 
ft. The extreme top; the highest point in alti- 
tude, excellence, etc. [(’olloq.] 

Everythlim that accomplishes a fine lady is practised to 
the last perfi^ion Mausnt, she herself is at the very ftp 
top of it Vanbrugh, Journey to London, ill. 1 

I needn’t tell you. Mr Transome, that it's the apex, 
which, I take it, means the hp-top—nnd nobody can get 
higher than that, I think Oeorge Eliot, Felix Holt, x\ii 

n. n. Of the highest onler or kind; moht 
excellent; first-rate. [(Tollotj.] 

What appeared amiss was ascribed to hp-top quality 
breeding. Ooldamuh, vicar, ix 

tiptop (tip'top')» odi\ [< tiptop, ff.] Ill a tip- 
top manner; in the highest de^ee; to the top 
notch. [Colloq.] 

'<That suits us t^>4op, ma’am," said the coxswain 

The Century, XXXV. 621 

Tipola (tip'u-lll), w. [NL. (Liiinieus, 17:15), < L. 
tipula, tippula,’u water-spider. Cf. J\vhia.'\ A 
notable genus of crane-flies, typical of the fam- 
ily TipuUddB, It uow inoludea ouly those species in 


tixfiiUoor 

which the disooidal cell of the wings is present and emits 
id in wh 


two vdns, the upper alwim forked, an( 
tennie are thlrteen-lolnted. Over 70 sped 
America. T, doraeea of England, the cabbage-OTat or 
labbage crane-fly, often does great damage to cabbagee, 
its larvao gnawing through the roots I'hU Is one of the 
Insects called in Great Britain dAddy-longdege or father- 
long-lega (a name given in the United States to oertaiii 
phalangiids). 

Tipularia (tip-u-la"ri-ft), n. [NL., < Tipula •¥■ 
-aria.] 1. A genus of fossil crane-flies, found 
in the lithographic limestone rocks of I^varia 
T. tcylrn is the only species. H eyenburgh, 186U 
— 2. [(Nuttall, 1818): 
so named from a re- 
semblance of the flow- 
er to a erano-fly: see 
Tipula.] A genus of 
terrestrial orchids, of 
the tnbe Epidendreap 
and subtribe Ltparteep, 

It is characterized tiy flow- 
ers with along slemler spur, 
a lip with the two lateral 
lobes small and sliort, a nar- 
row erect column, and four 
unappendaged and finally 
alender-stalked pollinia 
The 2 stoics are natives, 
one of the Himalayas, the 
other of the United States 
They are herbs with large 
solid bulbs on a short root- 
stock, producing a solitary 
ovate leaf and an unbranch- 
ed elongated scape bearing 
a loose raceme of small 
neenish and purple tinged 
flowers T.dMcolorlaarare 
plant of sandy W(H)ds from 
Vermont and Michigan to 
Florida a book-name Is 
erane-Jty orehu, about 


which the an- 
lies occur in North 



t thr infloreM'cnceof 
distolor, j the rhiznnie wUh the 
leuf . a, a nuwer , b, the fruit. 

Waahlngton, D. C. it to known as tattourroot, from the sp- 
pearance of the cut bulbs. It resembles the puttyroot in 
developing its leaf in autumn after flowering, and differs 
in the smaller size, ovate shape, and purple under surface 
of the leaf. 

tipulaxian (tip-n-la'ri-an), a. and n. [< Tipula 
+ -ctrtan.] 1 , a, Pertaming or relate to the 
genua Tipula; belonging to the TipuUds, as a 
crane-fly; tipulary. 

EC. n. A crane-fly, daddy-long-legs, or some 
similar insect. 

ttonlary (tip'u-la-ri), a. 

Same as Uputarian. 

TiimlidaB (ti-pu'h-dfi), n 
1819), < Tipnta 4- -tdse.] 
spread family of nematoeerous dipterous in- 
sects, the crane-flies of the United States and 
the daddy-long-legs of England, including the 
largest 01 the Nematoeera. Tlieltm are extremely 
long and slender, the thorax bears a V shaped suture, 
the wings have numerous veins and a perfect discs] cell, 
and the ovipositor to composed of two pairs of long homy 
pointed valves, for laying eggs in the giound or other firm 
substances. The larvw are footless, gray In color, pointed 
at one end, and move by means of transverse swellings 
below the body They live usually in the earth in de- 
composing wo^ seldom in the water, and rarely on the 
leaves of trees When feeding Underground on me roots 


[< TipuUi 4 -firy.] 

pi, [NTj. (Leach, 
A large aud wide- 


of planta they occasionally do great damage to cultivated 
crops. The species of the anomalouM genus Chionea are 
wingless and are found on snow. (See snotr-Ay.) Thefsiu- 
ily is divldeddnte nine or more sections About 800 spe- 
cies, of 62 genera, have been described from North America 
tip-up (tip'up), V. 1. Ill fishing, aame ae Ult^, 
6. — 2. lu ornith., same as fiddler, 4. See teeter- 
tml, and cut under Tringotdes. 
tip-wagon (tip'wag^pn), n. A wagon that can 
bo emptied by tipping it ; a tip-cart, 
tip-worm (tip'wtrm), M. The larva of a gall- 
fly, Cecidomyia rocami, which works in the 
terminal biids of the cranberry-vine. [U. S.] 
tirade (ti-nid'), «. [< F. tirade, a passage, a 
long speech in a play, formerly a pull, draught 
shooting, = Pr. Sp. tirada, < It. Urata, a dra\^- 
ing, pnning, < Urarr, draw, pull, protract, pro- 
long: st'c tae"^.] 1. A long-drawn paKsage in 

speceli or writing; an unmterruptea 8equenc<* 
ot exprcKSion or declamation on a single theme 
us in poetry, the drama, or conversation. 

Sometimes the tirade [in the chanson d« geste] is com- 
pleted by a sliurtcr line, and the later chansons are regu- 
larly rhymed. Enrye. Bnt , IX 638 

2. In specifle English use, a long vehement 
speech ; an outpour of vituperation or censure 

Gahrlol took the key, without waiting to hear the <H>n 
elusion A the tirade 

T Hardy, Far from the Madding Crowd, xxx\i 

3. In music, a diatonic run or slide ini^ertotl 
between two tones that are separated by a con- 
siderable int<‘rval, producing a kind of porta- 
mento effect. 

tirailleur ( ti-ra-ly^*r' ), II. [F., a soldier (shoot- 
er) in the skirmish-line, < ttrailler, shoot often 
or irregularly, < tircr, draw, shoot: see Ure'^.] 



tirailleur 

1. A skirmlBber.-— 2. In the French army, a 
^harp-Bhooter; a akirmishor; one of an or- 
irauized bodv of lij^ht troops for skirmish duty. 
The title nrai/lrttr« waa first applied In 1792 t4J French 
llKlit-anued tmops wlio were thrown out from the main 
h<Kly to briiur on an aelion, cover an attack, or generally 
to annoy or deceive Hie enemy 

tirannyef, tirandyet, « Ohsoieto forms of 
tyranny. 

tirantt, An obsolete form of tyrant. 
tirasse (ti-ras'), n. [< F tiraasr, u draw-net, 
a strap, < hrer, draw • see In oryan^ 

hutUiinOf same as prdal coupler (wnieh see, un- 
der pedal). 

tiranntt, tirauntriet. Oid spelling of tyrant, 
tyrantnj. 

tiraz, n. A (•o'<tl> silk stuff of which the most 
famous maniifaet uro seems to have lieen at Al- 
moria in Spam, under the Moorish domination: 
it IS mentioned as woven with inscriptions, the 
names ot distm^fiiished men, etc. 
tire^ (tir), f.; piet. and pp. tired, ppr. Ur my. 
[Early mod. E. also tyre; \ ME. tiren, tmen, tea- 
» ten, < AS tcoi lan, intr. be tired, tr. tire, fatifpic ; 
cf. ME. a-teoiien, < AS d~teortan, tire; appar. a 
secondary form of teran, tear: see tear^. The 
^ orb has also been referred to ME. tenen, ierycn, 
teriren, terren, tarien, < AS. tergan, vex (see for*, 
mrry‘-2), also to pull, seize (see /»rc2).] 1. 
mtrans. To become weary, fatigued, or jaded; 
have the strength or the patience reduced or 
exhausted. 

As true OB truest horse that yet would never t%rf 

Shak , M. N. D , ill 1 98 

1 tired of the routine of eight vears in one afterntMin I 
desired liberty. Charlotte Bronte, Jane Jb}re, x 

]Nor mine the sweetness or the skill, 

But mine the love that will not tire 

Tennyson, In Memoriatn, <\ 

n. trana. 1. To make weary, weaken, or ex- 
haust by exertion ; fatigue; weary: used with 
reference to physical eSect from either physi- 
cal or mental strain. 

Tired limbs, and over-busy thoughts. 

Inviting sleep and soft forgetfulness 

Wordeworth, Excursion, iv 

Last year, Esther said innocently, she had no one to 
help her, and the work itred her so 

H B Stinre, Oldtown, p 4'i2 
Music that gentlier on the spirit lies 
Than tir’d ^elids upon tir'd eyes 

Tennyson, Lotos-Baters, (’hoi ic Song 

2. To exhaust the attention or the patience 
of, as with dullness or tediousncss; satiate, 
sicken, or cause repugnance in, as by oxccssivi' 
supply or continuance; glut 

The feast, the dance , wliatc'cr mankind desire, 

L'en the sweet charms of sacred nutuhers fire 

Pojte, Iliad, xJlJ. 798 

llraniatic jierformonces fired him f Will lain of Orange | 
Macaulay, Hist Eng , vii 

1 often grew 

Tired of so niuch within our little life 

Tennyson, Lucretius 

To tiro out, to weary or fatigue to the point of exliaus- 
tlon 

And sonic with Patents, some with Merit, 

Tir’d out ray good Lord Dorset’s Spirit 

Prior, To Fleetwood Shephcid (1089) 

‘-Syn. Tire Fatiyue, Weary, Jade These wonis are pri- 
marily physical, and are in the order of strengtii one 
may become tired simply bv standing still, otjatigued liy 
a little ovei -exertion FaJdyue suggests something of ex- 
haustion 01 inabilify to continue exertion as,fatyjued 
with running Weary Implies protracted exertion or 
strain gradually wearing out one’s strength Jade implies 
the repetition of the same sort of exertion as, a horse 
will become jodsd sooner by driving on a dead level than 
if he occnsionally has a bill to climb All these words 
have a Aginative application to the mind oorrespondiiig 
to their physical meaning 8ee/ati^, n., and uwansome 
tire^ (tir), n. [< Urt^, t’.J The feeling of being 
tired; a sennat um of physical or mental fa- 
tigue. [fbllocp] 

1 have hail a little cold for iMwcral tlays, and that and 
the Ure in me gives me some headache to day 

<V Bowles, in Merriam. I. 29S. 
Broin-tlre. same os brainfag. 
tira*^ (tir). r. [Early mod. E. tyre, < ME. Uren, 
tyren (= Dan. tirre, tease, worry), < OF. (aufi 
F.) Urer = Sp. Pg tirar ss It Urare, < ML. fi- 
rare, draw, drag, pull, extend, produce, pro- 
tract, prolong, et(*.; prob. of Tout, origin, < 
Ooth. taxran s= AS. tcran. etc., tear: see tear^, 
with which tire^ seems to have been in part con- 
fnsed in ME. (ff. f/re'i, prob. f rom the same nit. 
root.]* I, trana. 1. To draw; pull; drag. 

Blaunoheflur bid forth hire suere [neckj, 

And Floris ajen hire gan Hre 

King Horn (E. E T 8.), p 71, 

2. To pull apart or to pieces; rend and devour; 
prey upon. 
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Thow andorMil wo 

As Sharpe as doth he Sytiphai in helle, 

Whose stomsk fowles tyrsn everemo. 

Chauesr, Troll us, i. 787. 

. n. intrana. 1. To engage in pulling or tear- 
ing or rending; raven; prey: used especially 
in falconry of hawks pouncing upon their prey, 
and in analogous figurative applications. 

Tpon whoso breast a fiercoi gripe doth hre 
Than did «m him who first stoic down the fire. 

Shr P Sidney (Arbor’s Eng Gamer, I. 610) 
And, like an empty eagle, 

Tire on the flesh of me and of my son 

,S’A<ik,Sllen. V(, 1 l 208. 
Thus made she her remove, 

And left wrath tyring on her son, for Ills enforced love 
CAajmian, Iliad, i 421 
Rivet him 

'lo C’auiasus, should he but frown , and let 
His own gaunt eagle fly at him, to hre 

B Jonson, ('atilinc, Hi. 1 

TTence — 2. To lie earnestly engaged; dwell; 
dote; gloat. 

1 grieve myself 

To think, when thou slialt be dls^ged by her 
That now thou hrest on, how thy memory 
Will then be pang'd b> me. 

Shak , (^mbellno, lit 4. 96. 

tire‘^f (tir), M. [Early mod. E. also tyre; < OF. 
(and F ) tire, a draught, pull, stretchy fling, 
length of course, etc. (in a great X’ancty of 
senses) (= Sp. Pg. tiro, a draught, shot, cast, 
tlirow, = It. UrOf a draught, shot, etc.), < tircr, 
draw : see tire^, r. The form tier, once a mere 
vnr si»elling of tire (like Her for Jire), is now pro- 
nounced differently, and, with fire, is by some 
referred to a different Kource : see tur^.] 1. A 
tram or scries. [Rare.] 

Such one was Wrath, the lost of this ungodly fire |of pas- 
sions] Spenser, F Q , 1 iv S.*!. 

2. A row; rank; course; tier; especially, a 
row of guns ; a battery 

llauing spent before in fight the one side of her fire of 
Ordinance, she pru]>arcd tocast aliout and to bestow 
on him the other side. Hakluyt's Voyages, 1 tk)9 

In view 

Stood rank’d of seraphim another low, 

III posture to displode their second tire 
Of uiiinder. Milton, T. L , vi. G05 

3. A stroke; hit. Cotyravc. 

tire* (tir), r. t. ; pret. and pp tired, ppr. tinny. 
[Early mod E. also tyre; < ME. tirni, tyren , by 
apheresis from attire, r.] 1. To adorn ; attire ; 
tlresH. Hee attire. 

Goth yond to a gret lord that gayly is tyred. 

WiUtam of Palerm(V. E. 'J' S ), 1 203 
Hhe painted her face, and tired her head 2 Ki lx. 30 
She speaks as she goes tired in cobweb lawn, light, thin 
B Jonson, Every Man out of His liumoiir, it 1. 

2. To prepare or equip for; make ready; setup 
But built anew with strength conferring fare. 

With limbs and soul untam’d, bo tires a war 

Pope. Illiad, xix 168. 

tire* (tir), n. [By apheresih from attire, w.] 1. 
Attire; dress. 

He tore Dame Maudlin's silken hre SeoH 

2t. f^imiture; apparatus; wachinerv. 
Immediate sieges, and the tire of war, 

Roll ill thy eager mind. J Philips, Blenheim. 

tire® (tir), n. [Early mod. E. also tyie , jier- 
hups a modifie<l form of Uar, to simulate tirc<; 
otherwise simply a particular use of brr*.] A 
head-dress. See tiara. 

On her head she wore a tyre of gold 

Spenser, F. Q., T x. 31. 
The best dresser ot tires that ever busked the tresses of 
a Queen Scott, Abliot, xxxl 

tlre®t, w. [Also, erroneously, tier; < ME. tyre, 
prob. < ( )F. Urc, a draught, and thus ult. identi- 
cal with Ure^,] A bitter drink or liquor. 
l/alhiceU. 

W Y Imlcx and hise wyf were here with here meny 
and hero h<»i s in our ladyes place, Ac , on Hatenluy at 
evyn, and yedyii hens on Monday after none, whan siiinnic 
had druiikyn nialvyseye and tyre, Ac 

Poston Letters, 1 6ll 

tire*^ (tir), w. [Prop, tiei , < fw i + -<ri . ] A con- 
tinuous band of metal or other substance placed 
around a wheel to form the tread, 'i he tire may 
serve to resist shock, or hold the wheel together, or i educe 
wear, etc Metal tires were formerly made in sections and 
bolted to the wheel, but in modern proctico the tire is 
always a continuous band, expanded by heat and shrunk 
cm over the wheel, at once to compress it and to secure a 
firm hold. Tires r>f rubber, either solid or (now almost 
universally) of tubing of various kinds, inflated with air 
(see below), are used for bicycles, tricycles, racing sulkies, 
carriages, etc. Also fyre.— Pssimiatlc tlrs, a tire con- 
sisting of a tube made of some strong and durable fabric, 
generally eoated with rubber and inflated with air. used on 
bicycles, etc. lu the doufjls tirs an inner air-tigh t tube ot 
tliln rubber is protected by a strong, unelastio outer tube. 
Vsrfous derioea have been used to previmt puncturing. 


tirtnnitli 

tire^ (t!r), V. f. ; pret. and pp. tired, ppr. tiring. 
[< Ure7, w.] To put a tire upon ; furnish with 
tires ; as, to tire a wheel or a wagon. Also tyre. 

The tread may be turned down like the tread of a steel- 
tired wheel, and will nut glase over and become smooUi 
like iron. Klset Bev. (Amer.), XVI. x. 2 

tire®, w. See fieri, 2. 

tire-bender (tlr'bon^d^ir), n. A machine for 
bending the tires of wheels to the ourv6 required 
by the rim of the wheel. Two forms are used : in 
one, throe rollers are employed, between which the tire is 
passed, to cause it to bend to a circular sliape, in the 
oilier form, the tire is drawn and bent round a cylinder of 
the size of the wheel 

tire-bolt (tlr'bOU), w. A screw-bolt by which 
a tire is fastened upon a w’heel -center, if the 
wheel is made with retaining rings, the bolts are paiaed 
through these, and thus secure at once rings, center, and 
tire See out under bolt 

tiredness (tird'nes), n. The state of being 
tired; weariness; exhaustion. 

It it not tlirough the Hrednssse or age of the earth, . . 
but through niir owne negligence, that it hath not satisfied 
vs BO bountifully as it hath done. 

UakswUl, Apology, p 143 

tire-drill (tlr'drll), «. A machine for boring 
the holes for the bolts in tires, it has an adjusta- 
ble clamp to hold the tire opposite the drill, which is ad- 
vanced by a screw and crank 

tire-heater (tir'h6't6r), n. A form of furnace 
for heating a tire to cause it to expand, in or- 
der that it may be fitted over the rim of a wheel, 
tireless* (tir'les), a. [< Ure^, v., + deaa.^ Not 
tiring or becoming tired; not yielding to fa- 
tigue; untiring; unwearying. [A word analogous 
in formation to ceaseless, exhaustless, relentless, etc , and 
long in every day use, though omitted from dlcUonaries J 
He [the gnuchol was coumgeous and cruel, active and 
tireless, never more at ease than when on the wildest 
horse Harper's Mag , LXXXll. 866 

tireless- (llr'les), a. [< tin^ + -/cxx.] With- 
out a tire: as, a tiieleaa wheel, 
tirelessly (tlr'les-li). adv. In a tircloHs man- 
ner; witliout becoming tired ; uuweauedly. 

81in IQiioen Victoria] does not go to the theatre, leaving 
that iiratiih of the public duty of a sovereign to tlic Prince 
of Wales, who hretessly nuisues it 

Sen York Tribune, March 22, 1891 

tirelessness (tir'lcK-new), w. The property or 
character of being tir<*lcHs; indefatigability, 
tirelinjgt (tir'ling), a. [Karty mod. E. also tyre- 
liny; x fire* + Tired; fatigued; fagged. 

His tyrehng Jade he flersly forth did push 
Through thicke and thin, )M»th over tianck and bush 

Spenser, K (^ , IH I 17. 

tirelire (ter'ler), w. [< F. tin tire, a money-box, 
formerly also a Christmas box (also the war- 
bling of a lark : see Urra-lirra).] A saving-box, 
popularly called “ savings-bank,” usual! v made 
of naked clay, and of simple form, w'hich must 
be broken in order to get nt tho money, 
tireman (tir'man), n. ; pi. tiremen (-men). [< 
fire* + man.'] *1. A man whoattiMids to the at- 
tiring of another; a dresser, especially in a the- 
ater; a valet. [Obsolete or rare.] 

Enter the Tiremen to mend the lights. 

B. Jonson, Staple ot News, Ind. 

2. A dealer in clothes and articles of dress. 
Halhwell. 

tire-measurer (t!r'mezh^flr-f»r), n. An instru- 
ment for measuring the’circiirafereiice of a 
wheel or a tire, it consists essentially of a ^dnated 
wheel turning In a frame held by a handle, and In use is 
caused to run over the circumference of the wheel or tire 
to be measured. 

tirementt (tir'mgnt), n. [Earl^ mod. E. tipe- 
went; < ftre* + -tnent] An article of apparel; 
attire, 

Owre women In pliwos and tryumphes haue not greater 
plentlouf sUinesof giasso and crystal! in thoyrgarlsiides, 
crow nos, gordels, and suohe other tyrementes 
Peter Martyr (tr in Eden's First Books on America, ed. 

[Arber, p. 69). 

tire-press (tlr'pres), n. A powerful hvdraalic 
press for forcing th e 1 1 res upon or removing them 
from the rims of locomotive driving-wheels, 
tire-roller (tir'rd^lOr), n, A rolling-mill for 
wheel-tires. The rolls overhang their bearings, and 
can be moved to or from each oUier to admit the tire be- 
tween them. K. H. Knight. 

tire-setter (tir'set'f^r), n. A machine for set- 
ting a tiro upon a w'agon- or carriage-wheel. 
The tire is placed loose upon the wheel, and the maohineb 
by the aid of thin steel bands which are drawn tight by 
means of a screw, upsets the tiro, and presses It upon the 
wheel 

tire-shrinker (tir'shring^^r), n. A machine 
for shortening a tire when, by shrinkage of the 
wheel, it has become loose. The tire Is heated, and 
placed In the machine, which oompreiaes the heated part, 
and thus reduces the diameter of the tire, 
tiresmith (tfr'smlth), n. One who mokes tires 
and other ironwork for coaches, etc. Imp. Diet. 



tdresolt (t6r'«ol)» n. [< OF. *Ur«B 0 l^< Hrer. draw, 
4' aol, Bon : Bee tire^ and sol^,] A san-umDrella ; 
a Bunshade. 

Next to whom oometh the King with e IVrwerf oner 
hii head, to keope off the Bonne. 

Pwrehat, Pilgrimage, p. 58& 

tiresome (tir'suna), a. [< Hre^ + -some.} 1. 
Tending to tire ; exhausting the strength ; fa> 
tiguing; as, a ttmoiwe journey. 

Being of a weak oonatitntlon. in an employment preca- 
lioua and Urernim, . . thU new weight of party malice 

had struck you down. 

Suift, To Or. Sheridan, Sept 11, 1726. 

2. Exhausting the patiehoe or attention; wea- 
risome; tedious; prosy. 

It would be tiremnne to detail all the troubles of the 
Copts under the tyranny of the Mous'lima 

E W, Lane, Modem Egyptians, II. 887. 
The bees keep their ttrewme whine round the resinous flrs 
on the hUl. Bnnvnxng, at a Villa. 

Ills generosity to his trooiis of tireeome cousins has been, 
at all events, without graufousness. 

The Academy, May 11, 1889, p 830. 
•■Byn 1 and 2. Tedunu, Jrkeome, etc. Sec toearieame — 
2 Dull, humdrum 

tiresomely (tir'sum-li), adv. In a tiresome 
manner; wearisomely. 

tiresomeness (tir'sum-nes), n. The state or 
(muhty of being tiresome; wearisomeness; to- 
diousiiess. 

1 Mlioiild grow old with the Ttrenomeneet of living so 
long ill the same Place, tho’ it were Borne itself 

xV Baxley, tr of ('olloqulus of Erasmus, 1 846 

tire-valiantt (tir'val^yant),w. A head-dress for 
womt'ii 

Thou liast the right arched bent of the brow, that he* 
comes the ship tire, the tire naltant, or any tire of Vene- 
tian admittance NTialr , M W of W , iii 8 <M) 

tirewomant (tir'wum^an), w. ; 1 ) 1 . tirewomen 
(-wini'en) [<, tire^ icomau.} A woman em- 
plovod to dross, or to attend to the dressing or 
dresses of, otliers; a lady’s-maid; a female 
dresser in a theater; a tinng-woman. 

The bride next morning came out of her chamber, 
diessed nitli ail the art and care that Mrs Toilet, the 
tire wmmn, could bestow on lier Steele, Tatlei, No 79. 

tiriakt, »> An obsolete variant of Iheriae. 
tiriba, «. [Braz.] A small Brazilian wedge- 
taileu parrakeet, ('onurtis l^'ueolts, about 9 inch- 
es long, of a green eolor, wnth red on the head, 
wings, and tail, and white ear-eoverts. 
tiring (tir'mg), n. [Verbal ii, of tirc^, r.] The 
ael of dressing. 

tiring-houset (tir'mg-hous), n. The room or 
place where players dress for tho stage. 

This green plot shall be our stage, this hawthorn-brake 
our tirnuj-houee. Shak , M. N D., iii 1 4 

1 was in the Uring-houee awhile to see the actors drest 
B Joneon, Staple of News, Ind. 

tiring-room (tir'mg-rdm), n. A dressing-room. 

t>jme to my Unn(hro<rm. gill, we must be brave, my 
lord comes hftlier to-night. Soott, Kenilworth, v. 

It) Uio txnny-ro<nn close by 
The great outer gallery, 

With hia holy vestments (light, 

Stood the now Pope, Tlioocrlto. 

Brmmxng, Boy and Angel. 

tiring-WOmanf (tir'ing-whm^au), n. A tiro- 
wonmn ; a female dresser, as lii a theater. 

Eilcabeth IPepys] was i)artlcular In the choice of a (»r- 
ing^woxnan. The AtlanHe, LXVI. 760. 

tirite (ti'iit), n. A roed-like West Indian plant, 
Jsehno8whon At'ouma, ot tho Ztngiheraeem. 
tirl^ (tf'n), c. [A dial. var. of Uoirl or of thtrU, 
(>f. I. mtrans, 1. To quiver; vibrate; 

thrill; hence, to change or veer about, as the 
wind. Jamwson. — 2. To produce a rattling 
or whirring; make a clatter, as by shaking or 
twirling Homcthuig.-. To tlrl at or on the ptn, to 
shake the latch of a door by means of a projecting pin of 
tho thumb-piece, and thus make a rattling noise aa a aig- 
nal to those inside that one wishes to enter. Also to txn 
the pin 

Lang stood she at her true love’s door, 

And Isng Hrl'd at the pin. 

Fair Annie eS Lothian ((''nlld’s Ballads, IL 100). 
Whan they cam to her father’s yett fgate], 

She firfod on the pin 

Bari J^hard (Child’s Ballade, III. 401X 

II. tratta> 1. To twirl; whirl or twist. 

O bow they bend their baoka and fingere tirte [in playing 
an InatrumentJ. Mxtee'e Threnodxe, p. 188. {Jamxeeon.) 

2. To strip or pluck off quickly. 

And off hit ooatthay ttHU be the croun. 

And on him kest atie ayde darkly goun 

Prieet*i Peldie, k P. R., 1 80. {Jamteeon.) 
When the wind blaws loud and txrU our atrae 

Bemaint qf NHhedaU Sony, p. 88. 

8. To atrip of Bornething: uncover; unroof; 
divest, as of covering or raiment. 
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Suppose then they ihonld Mrls ye bare. 

And gar ye flke. 

Ramevy, Poems, 1. 800 (Jamieeon ) 

[Scotch in all ugeB.l 
To tlrl the pin. see to tai at the pm, under 1. 
tfrU (t6rl), n. [< firZl, u.] 1. A Iwirl or 

whirl; a vibration, or somethuig vibrating or 
whirling. 

The young swankles on the green 
Took round a meirio txHe 

Rameay, Poems, I. 202. (Jameemm.) 

2. A turn; a try. 

She would far rather had a tirrle 
From an Aquavitae barrel 

Cldand, Poems, p 23. (Jamieeon ) 

[Scotch in both uses.] 

tirP (t6rl), n. [< ttrl^, v., as a var. of f/i/r/i, v. ) 
A substitute for a trundle-wheel or lantern- 
wheel ill a mill It has 12 arms consisting of boards 
set in an upright wooden shaft about 4 feet lung witii an 
iron spindle whicli passes up through ilie nether millstone, 
and is fastened to and turns the upper one. See txrl mUl 
(Shetlan(L] 

tirlie-wblrlie (t(*r'li-hw(^r'h), w. and a. [< fir/i 
+ fc/)tr/i, with dim. termination.] I, n. 1. A 
whirligig, teetotum, or similar toy. — 2. An or- 
namental combination of irregular or twisting 
lines. 

H. Intricate; irregular; twisting. 

The air ’s free enough , the monks took care o’ that , 

. . they hac contrived oueer tirlie mrlxe holes, that gang 
out to the open air, and keep the stair as caller as a kail- 
blade. Scott, Antiquary, xxi. 

[8<*otch in all uses.] 

tirl-mill (U'rrmil), n. A mill in which a tirl is 
used. [Shetland.] 

One of the primitive grinding mills called the “hrf ** 
mxUe of Shetland Sex Amer., N. S , LIV. 292. 

tlrma (t6r'mk), n. The oyster-cate her, /f/p- 
matopua ostrilepus. C, Swaineon. [Hebrides.] 
tirnef, r. t. A Middle English form of turn, 
tirof, w. The more eorreet M|)(dling of tpro. 
tiromninm (ti-r6-sin"i-um), «. IL , < Uro, a raw 
recruit: see fyro.] The first service of a sol- 
dier ; hence, the first rudiments of any art ; a 
novitiate. The word is used by Cowper as a 
title for a poem on schools 
tiroire (E. pron. te-rwor'), m. [P\] A tail-liko 
appendage to a hawk’s hood. Bee hood, 
tirolite, «. Bee tyrohte, 
tiront (tVron), n. [Also tyrone , < F. *f»ro« =s Sp. 
ttron = It. Urone, X. L. /iro(M-), recruit, novice: 
see tyro,'] A tjTo. 

T-iron (le'i^Cm), w. An angle-iron having a 
flat flange and a web, and in section resemblmg 
the letter T. Also written iee~mm, 

Tironlan (ti-ro'm-an), a [< L. Txrontanns, of 
or pertaining to Tiro, < To o{n-). Tiro (see def.).] 
Of or pertaining to Tiro, the learned froed- 
inan, pujiil, and amanuensis of (''icero — Tiro- 
nlail notes, the stenographic signs or ssrstem of sigus 
used by tho ancient Romans Tliis system, though oilier 
than Tiro, and pixdiably Greek in origin, was named after 
him, apparently as the first extensive practitioner of the 
art of stenograpliy in Homo In it parta of the ordinary let- 
ters, or mudiftcations of tliese parts, represent the letters. 
Several of these modifications answeied to one consonant* 
each of them representing the consonant with a different 
vowel. In addition to this, words were much abbreviated, 
and in course of tlnic the total outline of a syllable or word 
so written often in'came moie or loss convontionaiiaed 
The number of such signs amounted to five thousand or up- 
ward. Although involving long training and a consider- 
able strain on the memor}', this system seems to have prac- 
tically answered all the purposes of modon) stenography. 
It was atlll in familiar him* as late as tho ninth century 
From these TIroniau notes (ni»f« TironMna) the short- 
hand- writers were called twtanee (notani) 
tironisintt Btic tyrotusm. 
tirr (tir), V, t. [A dial. var. of fircl, < ME. 
txren, etc : see tire^, toori.] To tear; un- 
cover; unroof; strip; pare off with a spade, 
as sward, or soil from the top of a quarry. 
[Scotch.] 

tirra-lirra (tir'ft-lir'k), w. [An imitative var. 
of ^tirehre (a= LU. iurherX < OF. itreUre, it re- 
lyre, tho warbling of a lark, < Urehrer(>LG, tter- 
Hren ) (= Olt. Urehrarc), w’arble as a lark ; a rim- 
ing word appar. of imitative intent .] The note 
of a lark, a bom, or the hke. 

The lurk that C^mi-fyra chants Shak , W T., iv 8 9 

TirraJirra ” by Uio river 

Sang Sir Lancelot 
Tennyeon, Lady of Shaloti, ill 

tirret (tir'et), n. [Also Uret: < OP. ttref, draft, 
pull, tug, line, etc., dim. of Ure, draft, pull : sec 
ttrc»,] it. A leather strap for hawks, hounds, 
etc. HalUweU, — 2. In her,, a bearing repre- 
senting tho swivel part of a fetter or prisoner’s 
chain : it is sometimes said to represent a pair 
of handcuffs, aud there is confusion between 
this hNsaring and turret. 
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tirrit (tir'it), n, [Appar. intended as a blunder 
for terror; for the termination, cf. « orrtt.] Ter- 
ror ; affnght : a fanciful word jiiit by Bhakspere 
into the mouth of Mrs. (Quickly 
Here’s a goodly tumult' 111 forswear kevpitig house, 
afore III ins In theae Hrrxte and frights 

Shak , 2 Hen IV , li 4 220 

tirrivee, tlixivle (tir'i-ve, -vi), n. [Appar. a 

cupncioiiR word, vaguely imitative. (’1 Uirte, 
lermj,] A fit of passion, especially wb(‘n ex- 
travagantly disphiyod, as by [iraiicing, stamp- 
ing, (-tc ; a tiiritruni. JamuHon [Seoteh.J 

A very weel meaning good-natured man, . and In- 
deed HO Has tlie Lain! o' Gicnnaquoich too when ho 
WHHna In ane o’ his hmoiee Srott, Wavtrley, Ixlx. 

tirwhitt, u. Same ns tirint Shnnei\ 
tirwit (tcr'w/t), n [Fomierly also tirwhtf , im- 
itative.] The common European lapwing or 
pewit, I anellun e}if>tatns. Bee cut under lap- 
wvuj. 

tiry (tir'i), u. [< //)< ! 4 - 1 / 1 .] In a tired con- 
dition; liable* to iK‘eom(‘ tir<*d, or to give out 
from fatigue' [('ollocj J 

My horse began to be so htn iiiat l)o would not stirre 
one foote Voryat, ('tudlties, I 33, sig D. 

*tis (liz). A contraction of if very common 
m prose speech and writing in the hcventecnth 
and eighteenth centuiieH, l)til iio\\ chiefly used 
in poetry. Thccolhxjiiial cent met ion of ifwis 
it [In recent tiincn often pnnti'd w itli an in- 
termediate space, ’f ?>.) 
tisant, n. An obsolct(‘ Kpclling of p/isizw. 
tisailB (te-zAn'), w. [F . see pftsan,] A de- 
coction with medicinal piopertios. Compare 
pftonn.— Tiaane de Champagne, a quality of cham- 
pagne wine, lighter and less niadv tlian oidlnary cham- 
pagnes. — TlBane de reltx, » di(4>rtion of 

sarsaparilla, isinglass, and sulphuret of antimony, officinal 
in the y^ench It waH formeily rvpuUd to be an 

(‘zcellent antisyphilitie remedy 
tisar, n. In tfhiHfi-manuf,, the fireplace or fur- 
nace used to heat the annealing-areh for plate- 
glass. 

Twcheria (ti-she'n-K), w. [Mi. (Zeller, 1839), 
named after Von ftecher (1777-1849), a Her- 
man naturalist.] An important genus of tine- 
id motlis, of the family LtthocoU* Udfp, of minute 
size and wide distribution Their larva* make large 
flat mines on the upper side of the leaves of various plants 
About 20 sj^cies txicur in the United State's. T. nuUifUx- 
ella is a wUl kuown apple-leaf feeder 
tishswt.w. An old spelling of tiunve, 

Tishxi, Tisri (tish'n, tiz'n), w. [Heb. txahri, < 
Chald. sherd, open, begin.] The first month of 
the Hebrew civil year, und the seventh of tho 
ecclesiastical, answ'ering to u part of our Bep- 
tember and a part of October. 
ti8ict,ti8icalt,etc. Obsolete spellings of phthune, 
etc. 

Tisiphoiie (ti-sif'6-ne), M. [L , < Or. Ttei^vy, 
Tisiphone, lit. ‘avenger of murder,’ < riveiv, re- 
pay, requite, 4 imirder.] 1. In claem- 

cat myth,, one of the Furies, tho others being 
Alecto and Mega^ra — 2. [>•!.<] In sool., a 
generic name of eertain insecth and reptiles. 
Hubner; Fitcinyer, 

Tissa (tis'ft), w. [NL. (Adauson, 17()3).] A ge- 
nua of plants, the sund-sjiiiiTeys. belonging to 
the order Ven tiophyllaeefe, and* also known as 
Buda (Adanson, 179.3), Spergulorta (Fersoon, 
180.5), and Lepufonum (Fries, 1817). The names 
Turn and Buda weie botli first assigned to the genua in 
the same bnok and on the same page . and. as prioiity la 
oonsidfivd to attach to Tteea, the name first printed on the 
pge, all the others become sj nonyms. See S^ryvlana 
tissickt, w An obsolete spelling of jmthistc. 
tisso (tis'6), n Same as teeso. 
tissue (tish'b), «. and a f< ME. tussve, thdiew, 
tis,sen', tys^ew, tysbCUf < OF. tissu, fi nbbon, fillet, 
head-band, or belt of woven stuff, < ttssu, m., its- 
vM/, f , wo^en, plaitt'd, interlaced, pp. of *Ustic 
= I’r. tei'eicr = Sp. =r Pg. teeer =r It. tesstre, 
<L t(j'ere,we&vo: nee text, f L w. 1. A w'oven 
or textile fabric; specifically, in former times', 
u fine stuff, richly colored or omamoiited, and 
often shot with gold or silver threadh. a vurndy 
of cloth of gold; now, any light gaiizv texture, 
such as is used for veils, or, more imWtinitely, 
any woven fabric of fine quality: a generic 
word, the swcific sense of which in au> use is 
d(*t('rminable only by its conntM*tion or quali- 
fication. 

Tlie flrsto thousand, that is of 1 Mikes, <>f Tries* of Mar- 
quyses and of AniynUlos, allc clotheil in Tlothes of Gold, 
with Tyeeeux of grenc Silk Mandn dh , Travels, p 2 IS 
The vp|)cr garment of tin* Htatilv Giie<‘n 
Is rich goUi tWvc, on a gmund of green 
Sylt^eein, tr of I Mi Bartan h W eeks, ii , Tho Decay. 

His skill in the Judgment of rich tiMnwx la exceed- 
ing. J, F, Cooper, \\ ster "VN itch, xxv U 



A ribbon^ or a woven ligament of some kind. 
His helme to-hewen wm In twenty plnoee 
That by a tymw henge his bak bynynde. 

Chmteer, Tmilua ii. 689 

8. In hiol.y an aggregate of similar cells and 
cell*product8 in a doliuite fabric ; a histological 
texture of any raetazoic animal : as, muscular, 
nervous, cellular, fibrous, connective, or epi- 
thelial hs'iHc, parenchymatous tisSHC. AUpa^ 
of such organiBrns are romiKised of tfssaes, and tho tissues 
themseivi s consist cither of cells or of celbprodnctik of 
whith delicHlc libers aie the most frequent form. Any 
tissue is an organ, but t%Mut spooially notes the substance 
of any organ, or the inode of coherence of its ultimate 
formative constituents, rather than its formation in gross, 
and ntqulies a qualifying word for its specilloation. 

4. Specifically, in hot , the cellular fabric out 
of wluch plant-structuros are built up, being 
eomposed of united cells that have had a com- 
mon origin and have obeyed a common law of 
grov^'th. The tiBsue*elements are the cells in their vari- 
ous modiflcations, and, although seemingly diverse as to 
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their oompooent oell% and the orgenio oontente Mon 
undergo cnemioal deoomposl^n. Thli decomposition 
wonld very toon extend to neighboring cells were it not 
arretted by the tissuea for repair. The principal healliig 
tissue is cork. The soft tissues just below the wound Im* 
mediately become merlsmatic end behave precisely like 
normal cork meristem, covering the entire wound with a 
grayish or brownish film, which is in unbroken connection 
with the edges of the wound. Another form of repair is 
by callus, In whii h some of the cells at the exposM lur 
face give rise to elongated sac like bodies, which fill up 
the greater part of the injured cavity, and serve as a new 
epidermis (ihodale, Phys Dot.— ^different tUines. 
See indtf^mtU efU», under cell — Int«ritltial, larda- 
oeoug, Utlciferoag, leprous, lymphoid, mnsoulgr. 
osteogenic tissue see the adloonves <— Lsmlnsted 
tissue, cellular tissue.— Oeteoldl tissue, a tissue, formed 
of cells with large nuclei, lying in angular cavities of a 
faintly striated cartilage like intercellular substance It 
arises from lymphoid medullary cells, or from the peri- 
osteum, and it becomes converted Into bone by Impregna* 
tion with lime-salts, together with slight morphological 
modiflcations - BeUoular tissue. Same as adenoid tis- 
sue ~ Retlfonn oonneotive tissue. Same as adenoid 
tissue —Sclerous tissue, a collective term embracing the 
cartilaginous, fibrous, and luiseous tissnea—Sieve-tls- 
sue See crt6r(fbrmtt«me, above —Splenic tiSBue. Same 
as sporogenous, sustentaoular. traohe- 

ary, etc , tissue. See the sdjeotivM-— Vegetable tis- 
sue See def 4 

H. <1* Mado of tissue. 

Her head was decked with a gypsy hat, from which 
fi(«ted a blue timw veil. Harper »Maff,y tXXVm. 44a 

tissue (tish'fi), V f.; pret. and pp. tissuedy ppr. 
U^Kumg. [<f)«^,n.] 1. To weave with threads 
of silver or gold, as in the manufacture of tissue. 

The chariot was covered with cloth of gold tissued upon 
blue Bacon, New Atlantia 
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used. t^hn»Ut,ZdelriMdm, tad 9(90,% AUMuseblrdf 
are now usually thrown Into the non-committal famSy 
fHmdUdm. In Illustration of the group mag be noted the 
members of the genus Minla, as Jf. (formerly lAnAkrtm) 
igneatinota, of the Himalayan region and southward, and 
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Parent ^ma — a transver^ section of the bark in the stem of 
Batura Tatuia , b, longitudinal section of the same , c, transicrv 
section of the pith m the stem of the wime plant , d, lonuitudiiMl set 
tioa of the wtme , t, the collrtu.hymatQU« tumue In the stem of the vime 
plant, tmnsvene section (C. cuilencbyrna . A. epidermis) 

Pretent hyma trtmvLrse section of the intraftseicular cambium 
In the stem of the same plant, knufitudinal •lettiuti of the hitric. , 
A. the ends of two^u leretichymatmn> cells from the. stem of ( ardarnttu 
rkambetJen , i, transverse section uf the stem of (he same pi int O. 
sclerenchymn . A’, l>srk , A, ritiderinis) , k, transverse scetiuii of k if 
of Sax^/raga hterat\/olia \} , epidemits. /V. paltsadt cells , P>t, 
pneutnihr tmite) 

form, sice, and function, may be reduced to two princinal 
types namely, parenchyma in its widest sense, including 
parenchyma proper, collenchyma, sclerotic parenchyma, 
epidermal cells, snberous jparanchyma, etc . and prosen- 
tnyma in Its widest sense, Including prusenchyma proper, 
typical wood cells, tracheidi, ducts, bast-cells, sieve-cells, 
etc. i)ee ^tarmehynta and proetfuhyma 

5. Figuratively, an interwoven or intercon- 
seotea senes or sequence; an intimate con- 
junction, codrdinatioii, or concat(*nation. 

We shall perceive . . . [history] to be a timieot crimes, 
follies, and misfortunes. 

Ooldmntth, Cftisen of tlie World, xlii 

It is not easy to reconcile this monstrous hmu of incon- 
gruity and dissimulation with any motives of necessity or 
expediency. Preaeott, Ford and Isa., ii 17. 

6. Same as tmue-paper. See paper. — 7. In 
pJtotog.y a film or vepr thin plate of gelatin 
compounded with a pigment, made on a con- 
tinuous strip of paper, and used, after bichro- 
mate sensiu nation, for carbon-printing. 

The tiaaw is prepared In three varieties of colour, . . 
Indian ink, sepia, and photographic purple 

Workehop ReSeipu^ 1st ser , p. 273 

8. In entom.y tho geometrid moth Scotosia du- 
hitata: an English collect>orR’ name.-Aooldsn- 
tal tissue, any tissue that grows in or upon a part to 
which it is foreign 1 1 may be similar to a tissue normally 
found elsewhere in the body (analogonsX or unlike any 
of the normal tissues of the organism (heterologous). A 
bony tumor growing in muscle is an example of analogous 
accidental tissue, cancer, of heterologona— AdOllOid, 
adipose, aqueous, areolar, hasementj oartUaglnons, 
oavemous, chordal, dcatridal tissue, fiee the quali- 
fying words. — AdveutlUons tissue, seme as aooiaenJUd 
nmu — Cellular tissue, (a) In boL , parenchyma. See 
def. 4 and eeUuiar. {b) In zofti, areolar tissue See def 8. 

Cloth of tlBsuei. HeedotJi ~ Couductliig tlssue, in 
hot., loose cellular tissue forming the body of the stuma 
and fliiirig or lining the axis of the style, through which 
the pollen-tubes make their way to the cavity of the ovary. 
Alto conductive tmuc — ConUMtlve tissue. See conneo- 
Uve — Cribriform tlseue. (a) in boL, cribrose cells, or 
sieve-cells, token collectively , sieve-tissue. See rietoe-ceiL 
(h) In roof., areolar tissue — Dartoid.elastlo.epideriiiaL 
erectile tuisue See the adjectives - Pat^dMUt. 
iome as adtpoae turns — Felted, flhrllliforiii, fibirons, 
fllamentous, gelatlgenous. g^tliiouB tissue. Bee 
the adjectives -> Fundamental tissue. See /undofnen- 
10/ eOU, undeirfundameTdai .— Qlandular WOOdyttasuf. 
Be^andutar. > Granulation tissue. Bee ffranulation. 
—Healing tissue, in bo/., a general name fm the cellular 
matter produred for the r^lr of injury in plants Where 
any part of a plant has suffered serious mechanical Injury 

S ' which the deeper tisauee are exposed, the surface of 
e wound exhales moisture very rapidly, and soon be- 
oomes dry This drying of the exposM tissues Is fatal to 


2. To clothe in or adorn with tinHue. 

('rested knights and limud dames 
Assembled at the glorious call Wharton. 

tissued (tinh'dd), p. a. [< itsdue 4- -crf2. j Varie- 
gated in color; nch and silvery as if made of 
tissue 

With radiant feet the timted clouds down steering. 

Jfi/hm, Nativity. I 14a 

tissue-paper (tish'fi-pa'p^r), n. [So called as 
being used to place wd ween the folds of the 
fine silk fabric called tissue; < Ussuey 1, + pa- 
ver.'] paper. 

tissue-secretion (tisli'd-si^-kre^shon), u. In 
AeUnosody the selereiiehj'iiia of scl(»rodeniiic 
corals, secreted by the polyps themselves and 
not by tho ccenosarc : opposed io fooUseeretion. 

tit* (tit), w. [Also iet; \ (a) ME. My fi/fe, fetU^y < 
AS. tit (/Iff-) s= MD. Mte =s MLG. LG. titte == 
MHG. (L ettse (cf . Sw. /wsc, < (L t) ; mixed in E. 
with (ft) E ieaty < ME fefe, < OF. tetey teitey F. 
tette(alBO tetoHy tetUn) = Sp. Pg. tetta 3= It. tetta 
(also jif/a, et^say sezzolo)y teat (cf F. tettrsz 8p 
tetar z= It. tettarcy suckle); root unknown, (r) 
rf. OHG. tuttdy tutdy tutiOy tutOy MIIG, tuttey tutey 
dim. tuiely teat; Icel. fdto, teat; W. dtdty d%dy 

teat; Gr. rirO^Cf Wrfty, teat. The relations of 
these last forms are nncortam ] A teat. Hee 
teat. 

tit*-* (tit), n. [< ME. *tit (found only in comp. : 
see Hiviouse)y < Icel. tiiir. a little bird. = Norw. 
t%ta. a little bird (cf. Icel. ittltngry > E. titling ) ; 
pernaps connected with ft/**, * a small thing.’ 
The word appears also in Utlarky Uthng'iy fi/- 
mousey and terminally in tomtiiy hottle-tity eoal- 
tity thrush-txiy \orcn-t%iy and other names.] One 
of several small birds. Speciflcally — (o) A titling or 
pipit See titlark (h) A tomut or tltmouie. ( 0 ) WIUi a 
qualifying word, or in corapoaition, one of many different 
birds which reaemblo or suggest titmice, especially of In- 
dia and the East Indies. See phrases and words following 
— Asure tit or tltmoUBS, Parue (Cyawatee) eyanua, In 
part blue, and widely distributed in the northern Falewrc- 
tic region Pennant, 1786 ; Latham, 1787.— Bssrdsd tit 
See bearded —Cape tit, s pendnllne titmouse of South 
Africa, JEyithalua pendultnua — Gtold tit, sn American 
titmouse, Auriparua JIavieepa, of Texas to CsUfomla and 
southward, 4 inches long, ashy and whitish with the whole 
head golden-yellow. See (umouae.— Orouud tit. See 
tom^ — mil tit, one of numerous and various small 
osoine birds of the bUl-oonntries of India, voy loosely 


Hill til (/ tetkrtx /uten) 

of Aio/Arie proper, as L lutea See also tu babUar (with 
out)k -Hntlsonlan or Hudson’s Bay tit, Parus hudaonL 
eua, of New England and northward, resembling a chick- 
adee, but marked with brown - Long-tailed tit. Sue 
tUmouae (with (Mit) — Penduline tit, any titmouse of the 

f 'enus ^.Kfftthalua, with six or uiglit wide-ranging speoios 
n Europe and Anloa, as Ji pendultnua,' Siberian tit, 
Paruaeinetua - Tonpot tit. See Umpet, 2.- Tuftod tit, 
a United States crested titmouse, Parua (Lophophanaa) bt- 
color, the peto. See cut under httnouae (See also bfitile- 
(it. tUy eoal'tity thruah'M, wreti'M ) 

(tit), n. [Early mod. E. also Utt; appar. 
orig. * something small.’ Cf. Ut'^y ttUgK Cf. 
also totK] 1. A small or poor horse. 

The nag or the hackeneie la verie good for trauelling 
. . . And if he be broken acrordinglie, you shall haue a 
little at that will trauell a whole dale without ante halt 
Stanthurei, DeetTlp of Ireland, iL (Huliimhed’s Chron , I ). 

The Modern Poets seem to use Smut as the Old Ones 
did Machines, to lelievo a fainting Invention When 
Pegasus is Jaded, and would stand still, ho is apt, like 
other TVta, to run into every Puddle 

Jeinny Collier, Short View (ed 1698X P- A 

2. A child ; a girl ; a yoinig woman : a depre- 
ciatory term. 

I wonder tiint any man is tki nmd to come to see these 
roacally Mm play here Ii Jotuum, (*>i)thin*B Kevels, Ind 

3. A bit; morsel, //afliirell. 

[Obsolete or rare in all uses.] 
tlt^ (tit), w. [Ill the jihraso tU for taty a varia- 
tion of tip for tap • see under tip^, n. Tit and 
ft; f in this phrase are in themselves meaning- 
less; the phrase is often written with hyphens, 
tit-for-taty and iudetnl is better so written, be- 
ing practically one word.] In the phrase M 
for tat (literally, in tho original form ftp for 
top, ^blow for blow’), a retaliatory rctiini; an 
e({uivaloiit by way of repartee or answer; as. to 
give a porson t it for tat in a dihjmte or a war 
of wit. 

Tit for tat, Betsey ! You are right, my glri 
(Mman and Oamck, ('landcstine Hai^age, v. 2. 
1 have had niy Ut'/oT'tat with John Rusaoll, and I turned 
him out on Friday last. 

PalmeraUm, in McCarthy's Hist. Own Times, xxUI. 
tdt®t (tit), V. t. [< ME. Uttniy tytieiiy origin ob- 
scure; cf. UghCy r.] To pull tightly. {Hath- 


welly 



feete uppward fast knytted. 

And In strong paynes l>e streyned and Ifftted 

BampHe, MS. Bowoa, p. 210. (Iltdliwell.) 

tlt»f (tit), «. [< ME. Mte; < ft/6 v.] A pull. 

Vf that tre war tite pulled oute 
At » (toe, with al the rotes oboute 
llampda, Prickeof Conscience, 1. 1916 (Morris and Skeat's 
[Spec Eng. Lit.). 

tlt®f, <tdv. A Middle English variant of fttoL 
ntan^ (tl'tan), n. [< ME. 7>to«, Tutauyi OF, Ii- 
tally P. Titan ar Sp. Titan = Pg. Tttao = It. Tttam 
=r (}. Dan. Sw. IVton, < L. TiUin, randy Tttanus 
(pi. TitaneSy Titani)y<, Gr. Tiriiv (pi. Tirovef, T1T9- 
vcf ), a Titan ; cf . rit^f day, < r/, lighten, illu- 

mine.] 1. In mvthol.y one of a race of primor- 
dial deities, ohildron of Uranus and (3le (Heaven 
and Earth), or their son Titan, supposed to rep- 
resent the various forces of nature, in the old- 
est aoDounts there were six mole TlUns (Coeonus, Cesus, 
Crius, HyperioiL Japetus, and KronosX and six female 
(nieia, lUiea, Tfaemia Mnemosyne. I'hosbe, and Tethysi 
The/ were imprisoned tnr their father Uranus from their 
birth, hut, after unmanning and dethroning him, were de- 


the Titans (except Ooeanns) Into TartamiL under guard 
of the hundred-armed giants. In the later legends, fltan. 


Mitt fit (MMa iftmtinetm). 


Kronot (Saturn)^ who then became the supreme god The 
Titans in their wars are said to hive piled mountsins 
upon mountains to scale heaven, and they are taken ea the 
tjypeeaf lawleesnesA glgantlo slsa and eootSHmssInmgth, 




flUai 

*«§ an old tela; Java aMkaa tlia mm# down, 

Not whan they aat about thair moantaln-pUlnf, 

But whan aoothar rook would orown the work. 

Brouming, Pwraoelau^ iv. 

2. Anv one of the immediate descendants of 
the Titans, as Prometheus and Epimetlieus.— 
8. The sun personified. Titan bein^ at times 
substituted % tiie Latin poets for Helios as 
god of the sun. 

And Titan, tired in the mld«€b)r beat, 

With burning eye did hotly overlook them. 

Shak,, Verms and Adonis, 1. 177. 

4. The sixth in order of the eight satellites of 
the planet Saturn, and the largest, appearing 
as a star of tho ninth magnitude. Bee Saturn. 
— 5. A genus of boetloH. Matthews. 

titan^ (ti'tan), n. [= P. Utaue = Sp. Pg. It. 
iifauw, < KL. titamnm: see titamum.'] 1. A 
calcareous earth; titanite. — 2. Titanium. 

titanate (ti'tan-at), n. [< titan(tc)^ + >a/ct.] 
A salt of titanic acid. 

Titanesgueiti-ta-nesk'),®. [< + -esque.] 

(characteristic or siiggostive of the Titans, or 
of the legends concerning them; of Titanic 
character or quality. 

His extraordinary tneUphors, and flashes of TUanenque 
humour Carlyle (First Forty Years), xx 

Titaness (ti'tan-es), n. [< TiUin^ + -ess.'] A 
female Titan;’ a woman of surpassing size or 
power. 

So likewise did this Titaneme aspire 
Uulo and dominion to herselfe to gaine 

!9peiuer, V W , VII vL 4 

Titania (ti-ta'ni-h), n. [< L. Tttama, poetically 
applied to Diana (as well as to Latona, Pyr- 
rha, and (Hreo), fern, of Titanius^ of the Titans, 
< Titan: see Titan.] 1. Tho queen of 

Fairyland, and consort of Oberon. 

Obrron. Now, my Ttianta; wake you, my sweet qneeii. 

Titama My Oberon I nhat visions have I seen ' 

Shak , M N. D , iv. 1 so. 

2. A genus of lepidopterous insects. HuhneVy 

1816. 

titanianl (tLta'ni-an), a. [< L. Titanius, of the 
Titans. < Tiian^ Titan: see Titan.] Same as 
titanu'K Johnson, in Boswell, I. 174. 

titanian''^ (ti-ta'm-an), a. [< titanium + 

Bamo as titanic^. 

titanic^ (ti-tan'ik), a. [= F. Utanique sr Sp. 
TiUimeo = Pg. It. Titameo, < L. as if *Titan%cus 
(tor which 2\tantacus), < dr. TtravaUtc, of orper- 
tinning to a Titan or tno Titans, < T^rdr, Titan: 
see TiUin^.] Of, pertaining to, or character- 
istic of the Titans; hence, enomums in size, 
strength, or degree; gigantic; superhuman; 
huge; vast. 

titanic*^ (ti-tan'ik), a. [< Utamum + -tc.] Of 

or iiertainmg to titanium TLtanlo add, TlOo, tl- 

tnniiiin dioxid ^ ben prepared artificially it is a white 
tasteless powder which assumes a yellow I'olor when gen- 
tly heatod It is fiif>itilc in the oxyhydrogon flame. It is 
insoluble in water, in hydrochloric acid, and in dilute siil- 
phiii Ic acid It occurs in nature in three forms, as rutile, 
(Kitahedrlto or aiiatase, and biookite. Also called Marne 
arid or anht/dnd . — TltaalC iron oro. Aanie as Umenite. 
— TltaniO schorl, a name of rutile. 

tita^cal (ti-tun'i-kal), a. [< fitonjgl + -a/.] 
Same as Utanir^. Tltf^oal stunt J||k^ets. 

titaniferous (ti-ta-inf'c-ruH), a, HIFNL. hta- 
mum + L. ferre, = K.’ftcnrl, + -ot4s.] Con- 
taining titanium : as, titaniferous iron.— Tltunlf- 
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bssn takfu out for tupposod fanprovantute In the manu* 
faoture of iron and steel In which Utanlum has played an 
important part Somalled **tltanic ateel” was at one time 
extensively advertised as being of unrivaled excellence . 
bnt several chemists of high reputation have dttclarnd 
themselves unable to detect any titanium in it The 
chemical relations of titanium arc peculiar in some re- 
spects It stands mfdway between tin and siHcon . in other 
ways It is allied to iron, chromium, and aluminium. 

tltaniton-green (ti-ta'iii-um-grcn), n. Tita- 
nium forrocyanido, precipitated by potassium 
ferrocyanide from a solution of titanic chlorid, 
recommended as an innocuous substitute for 
Schwoinfurt peeu and other arsenical green 
pigments. Tlie color, however, is far inferior 
to that of Schweinfurt green. 

Tltanomachy (ti-ta-nom'a-ki), n. [< Q r. T/roio- 
f^axta, < Tfrar, Tiian, + fidxffi battle.] The 
battle or war. of the Titans with the gods. 
Gladstone, Oontemporarv liev., LI. 760. 

TitanomyB (ti-tan 'o-mis), M. fNL. (V on Meyer, 
1843), < Gr. Tmti;. Titan, + iivq, mouse.] A ge- 
nus of fossil duplicident rodents, of the family 
Lagomytd^, related to the living pikas, but 
characterized by the single upper and lower 
premolar, instead of two such teeth. 
Titanotheriida (ti-t»Fu6-the-ri'i-de), n. pi. 
[NL., < Tiiauothermtn + -uhe.] A family of ex- 
tinct perissodactyls, based on the genus 2\iano‘ 
ihenum. 

titanotherioid (tl-ta-np-the^n-oid), n. and a. 
[< Utanothenum + -ouL] I. n. A titanothe- 
rium, OP a related mammal. Nature, XLI. 347. 

n. a. Resembling or related to the genus 
Titanothenum. 

Titanotherimn (ti-ta-no-the'ri-um), n. [NL. 
(Leidy, 1853), < Gr T/rai*, Titan, + Oqptav, a 
wild beast.] 1. A genus of gigantic ponsso- 
dactyl mammals from the Miocene of North 
America — 2. [/. c.] A member of this genus. 

titan-schorl (tPtan-sliorl ), n Native oxid of 
titanium. 

tit-babbler (tit'bab^pT), n. A hill-tit, Tncho- 
stoma lostraium, inhabiting the Malay penin- 
sula, Humatra, and Borneo it was originally de- 
acrlhod by Bl>th in 1K42 na I'richtmtovtu roMratum, and 


tithe 



erous oerlte. same oa earAi>^nt(4» — TitanlferouB 
Iron ore, titaalllBroufl oxid of iron, flmenite 
titanite (ti'taii-it), M. utamum •¥ •ite'^,] An 
<ire of titanuim. Hee sphene. 
titanitic(tl-ta-uit'ik),a. \<.titan%to-¥ -%c.] Same 
as Utamc^. 

titanlnin (ti-ta'ni-um), M. [NL., 80 called in 
fanoiful allusion to tho Titans; < L. Titan, < 
Gp, T/roi', Titan: see Titan.] Chemical 8 vmbol, 
Tl; atomic weight, 48.17, A metal which is 
not found native, but as artiftoially prepared 
is a dark-gray powder having a decided metal- 
lic luster, and resembling iron in appearance. 
It occurs, lu tho form of the dioxid, in three different onrs- 
Ulline forms - rutile, broukite, and anatase— and is also 
found quite frequently In combination with the protoxid 
of in»n, mixed with more or leu of the peroxld of tho 
same metal (Bee Umeidte.) Titanium appears to be a 
pretty widely distributed element, having been found In 
many minerals and rooks, as well as in clays and soils re- 
sulting from their decompo^tion, but It nowhere occurs 
in oonsiderablo quantity In any one locality , It has also 
been detected in meteoiitei and in the sun Titanium 
Is very remarkable in Its power of combining with nitro- 

f ;on at a high temperature. Certain copper-colored cu- 
doal crystals which are not Infrequently found In the 
"boar” of blaat-fnmaoes, and were supposed by Wol- 
laston to be pure titanium, were shown by Wohler to con- 
sist of a oyanoulhid of that metal. As titanium enters 
into the oompoaltlou of so many Iron ores. It is natural 
that it should have been found In many kinds of pig-iron. 
Its presence in small quantity does not appesr to have an 
Injurioos elleoi A oouiidtrible number of patents have 


Tit baWiIrr ( lrtiHostt>ma rostratum) 

has since been placed in six other genera, with various 
specifle names. It is fi inches long, with red eye8,b1ai8h 
feet, and varied brownish coloiatioii The name extends 
to other hill-tits which have improperly been placed in 
Tnchtatmna, the one here named iieiiig the only member 
of tills genus in a pioper sense, 
titbit (tit'bit), w. [Also tidbit, < Ut^, a bit, 
morsel, + hit.] A deliciite bit; a sweet mor- 
sel, argyn. Delicacy, Damtif, TtdbU. See ddieaey, 
tita^ (tit), adv. [Also spelled Uyht, and con- 
fused with tiqhO ; also fith ; < ME. Utc, tyte, Ut, 
tyt, erroneously tigt, also Ud, < leel. tift, quickly, 
neut. of tidhr. frequent, usual, eager (siiperl. m 
the phrase sem tidhast, quickly, immediately). 
Cf. utely.] Quickly; soon; fast: as, run as Uie 
as you can . [Obsolct e or prov. Eng. and U . 8.] 

Then the trolens full tyt U»kyn there hertes. 

Deitrwdwn Troy iJE, E T. S.)^ 1 6518. 

As M as thel come him to the sothe for to tell^ 
Thei sett hein doiin softly that semly bo-fore. 

WOlMim of Paleme (B E, T ».X 1- 852- 
And who fyndis hym greiied late hym telle tyte. 

I'ork Plays, p 804. 

At titat (without a following as\ quickly , Immediately 
I shal telle the as Me what this tree hatte 

Pwrs Plmcman (BX xvi 61 

tite^f, <f. An old spelling of fq/ZiG. Bailey. 
tite^t. A Middle English form of hdeth, third 
person singular present indicative of Ude^ 
titelf, n. A Middle English form of iittk*^ 
titam (tit'll), adv. [Also spelled tufhtly, ami 
coiinised with tightly^; also tithly, < ME. Wly. 
eproneously ti^tly, also tidliehe, Udhke, < led. 
tidhiUiga, frequently, < titlhr, frequent (neut. 
Htt, quickly): see fifet.j Quickly: soon. 

With-ont taivlng to his tent tyHy thal yode, 

And were set all saniyn the souemin before. 

Deetrwtvnn qf Troy (K K T S X 1 lOM- 
Hold, sirrah, hear you these letters tiahtly; 

Sttt Uk. BVPl«»»c« »» J ^ ^ 


titert, titarerf. Old spellings of utterk, utterer. 
tit-for-tat (tit'£^r-tatO» n. Hee Ht^. 
titht (tith), adv. [A var. of Ute^, < ME. Ut, Ud, 
quickly: see tide^.] Same as 

Of a good stirring strain loo, she goes tith. 

Fletcher, Loyal Subject, lit 4. 

tithable (ti'Tlla-bl), a. and u. [Also iitheahk ; 

< Uihv -able.] I, <i. 1. Subject to thepay- 
mi'iit of tithes, as property; capable of being 
tithed. 

It Is not to be expected from the nature of these gen- 
eral commentaries that I should particularly specify what 
things are tithable and what not, the time when, or the 
mantlet and proportion in which, tithes are usually due 
Blaeketone, i'om , II ill 

2t. AfiseRKublo for tithes, or for the payment of 
any tax to a parish, as a person. 

They rVirginians] call all negroes above sixteen years of 
age tithable, lie they male or female, and all w hite men 
of the same age Beverley, Virginia, Iv *5 18. 

. II.t U A person by or for whom tithes or par- 
ish taxes were payable. 

Their parishes are acconnted large or small. In propor- 
tion to the number of tithabUe contained in them, andnot 
according tt» the extent of land Beverley, V irginia, i v ^ 83. 

tithe^ (ilTH), rt and > 1 . [Formerly also < 

ME. tithe, tythe, tothc, < AS IctUha for ^tedntha, 

< tedn, Uf'tt, tynf, ten: see tm, truth.] I.f a. 
Tenth. 

Every tUhe soul, ’mongst many thouaand. 

Shak , T and a, it 2. 19. 

n. tl. 1 . A tenth; the tenth part of anything; 
hence, any indefinitely small part 

I have searched man by man, iN>y bv boy , . the 

Mhe of a hair was never lost in mv house before 

, 1 Ben IV , ill 8 66 

2. A contribution or tax for some public use, 
either voluntaiy or enforced, of one tenth of the 
quantity or of the value of tlie subject from or 
on account of which it is paid; hence, any 
ratable tax payable in kind or by commutation 
of its value in ‘money. The levying of tithes in kind 
on natural productions or the proceeds of industry was 
generally practised in ancient times, for both livil and 
ecclesiastical uses, and this is still the jircvalcnt method of 
taxation for all purposes in Mohammedan countries. It 
was estaiilished and deflnitely regulated for the support 
of religion among the Hebrew s , and It w as revived for the 
support of the ('Eristian chart li hy a law of Chailemagne 
aimut the beginning of the ninth century, after soinepte- 
vious fluctuating use of it Ecclesiastical tithes were 
always more or loss oppressive and unequal in their incl 
dence, and they have been generally abolished except ip 
Groat BiiUiii, where they are still maintained, mainly in 
tho shajie of commuted rent-chargi^ upon land As there 
recogutxod, Mhe Is defined as the tenth part of the in- 
crease annually ai ising from the profits of land and stock 
and the personal industry of the inhabitants, allotteil for 
the maintenance of thci Icrgy or pi iesthuod, for theii sup- 
port, and other church piir))osc-s. Tnder tlie ancient Jew- 
ish law, tithes of all produce, including flocks and cattle, 
wore to be given to the Levite, and of this tithe or tenth 
a tenth was to be given to the priests. In mudern eo- 
clesiasticiU usage, tithes are divided into personal, pre- 
dial, and mixed pcr»tnal, w hen acciiiing from labor, art, 
trade, and manufacture, predial, wlien issuing directs 
from tho earth, as hay, woimI, grain and fi uit , and mixed, 
when aocming from licasts w hic h are fed from the ground. 
Another division of tithes is into great and small Great 
tUhee consist of all spt-iks of corn and grain, bar and 
wood: small Mhes, of piedfal tithes of other kinds, to- 
gether with mixed and personal t ithes In England great 
tithes belong to the rector, and arc hence called pareom 
age or recfonal tUhe* , and the oUit is are due to the vicar, 
and are hence called ncaraqe tithe*. (See altarage, 2.) 
In England tithes art' now often impnipriated to laymen, 
ecclesiastical corpoi at ions, etc Several acts of Parliament 
have been ivasscd foi the eumnmtation of tithes in England 
and Ireland, the usual fomi being the conversion of tithes 
into a rent-charge called the Mhe rent^charge,TMyah\e in 
money, and cliargcable on the land In regard to tithes 
In Si’otland, sei tnnd 

3f. A tax jiRsosseil by tho vostrv of a parish. — 
Conunutatioil of tithes, in England and Ireland, the 
conversion of titlu'S iiittt a rent>charge payable In money, 
and chargeable on the land Bee Cominittation qf TUhee 
Aci, under cn/nmufornm —Composition of tithes. 
Same as real etmpogawn (h) (which see, under reaU). - 
llpsl gdin tithe, a general tax on movable property and 
revenues from land levied in France and England in 118(s 
for the sup^Kirt of the third crusade, organised for the 
rcH'ovcry of the Holy Land from the sultan ftaladin See' 
Ordi/Muce qf the Soladtu Tithe, undei ordinance. Titu- 
lars Of the tithes. See titular. 
tithe^ (tiTH), r.; prot. and pp. Uthrd, ppi tith- 
ii«f [Fonnerly also tytfie, < ME. ttfhcn, tythen, 
t('fhen,< AS. icothian, tithe, < iedtha, tithi*, tc^nth • 
hee hthfl^. a.] I, frans. 1. To subject to tithes 
or tho payineut of a tithe; impose a tithe or 
tenth of or upon. 

W hen thou hast made an end of tithing all the tithes of 
thine increase. Heut. sxvi 12. 

2. To pay tithes on ; ffive or yield up a tithe of. 

Military spoil, and the prey gotten in war, is also tytha* 
ble, fur Aiirahain tythed it to Melchizedek 

Bpelman, Tythes, xvi. 

St. To take or reckon by tenths or tens ; take 
tithe or every tenth of. 



tithe 

Which Armlo(Balth Fernanilea) he [the King] CytW out 
of hit people, taking one onely of ten 

j!*urcha», Pilgrimftge, p. 488. 
Tliu inultitiulo are iith'd, and every tenth only ipar’d. 

MUton^ Hiat. £ng , vi 

To tithe mint and oumtn, to oxorclge rigid authority 
or dole circumHpectiuii in Binall matters, while neglecting 
greater or more IniiM^rtaiit ones with reference to Mat. 
xxiii SS 

n.t intrant. To jwy tithes. Pierti Plowman 
(A), viii Go. 

For lamb, pig, and calf, and for other the like, 

Take BO as th> cattle the Lord do not atrlke. 

Timfr, January’s Husbandry, st. 42. 

»’• I- [MK. Utheuy futhenyK. AS. titlnaUf 
tythutn (=r OS. ttufithoH = MHO. gc<wkicn)^ 
concede, grant ] To concede ; grant. Pob, oj 
Ghunster. 

tithe-commissioner (tiTH'ko-mi8h^onH>r), n 

One of a board of officers appointed by the 
English government for arranging propositions 
for commuting or compounding for tithes. Si m~ 
momls. 

tithe-free ( tiTU'fre), a. Exempt from the pay- 
ment of tithes. 

tithe-gatherer (tiTH'gaTn'*'6r-()r), One who 
collects tithes 

titheless (llTH'les), a. [< Hthc^ + -less.] Tithe- 
free. 

tithe-owner (tiTH'o^n^^r), n. A person to whom 
tithes are duo ; one who owns the right to re- 
ceive and use the tithes of a parish or locality. 
In Great Britain many laymen are tithe-ownois, 
through inipropriatibn, Ennje. Bnf., XXIII. 
412. 

tithe-payer (tiTu'pii't*r), n. One who pays 
tithes; a person from whom titlies are due 
tithe-pig (tiTiT'pig), Jt. One pig out of ten, paid 
as a liHie oi church-rate Shah.^ K an<i .1 , 

1. 4. 79 

tithe-proctor (tiTH'prok^tor), w. A leMor or 
collector ol tithes or church-rates 
tither^ (ti^Tiier), M. [< ME. tythete, < 

4- -fr^ ] 1. One who levies of collects 
tithes — 2. A tithe-payer. 

Siiiale tytheffH Hcren foule yshent 

CAa !«!«', F’riar’sTulo, 1 12. 

3. An advocate or a supporter of tithes; one 
who maintains the principle of ecclchiastical 
tithing. (RareJ 

TdAm themsch US ha>e contributed to thlr own con- 
futatioD, by oonfessing that the Chuich liv'd primitively 
ou Alms Mdtim, Touching Ilbrelings 

tither^ (tiTH'erb ludff. p)OH, A S<*otch form of 
lothvr. 

The tanc o’ them is fu' o’ corn. 

The Other is fu o’ haj 

ITif/te and May Margaret (C’hild s Ballads, 11 17HX 

tithe-stealer (tlTH'ste R*r), a. One wlio evades 
the nayment of tithes, or who dishonestly with- 
holus some part of tlie tithes due trom him. 

The ’squire has made all his tenants atheists and tythf’ 
Heaters Addison, Spectator, ^o 112. 

tithing^ (trTHing), n. [< ME. tithnuf, 
tcndiuq, tcondtnt/y < AS. tediliiiiff, tfothumj^ a 
tithing, tithe, decimation, a bainl of ten men ; 
verbal n. of trdtkian, tilhe: see r. ) 1. 

In old Etuj. law, a decennary; a number or 
comnan> of about ten householders, or one 
tenth of a hundred (which see), who, dwell- 
ing near each other, were regarded as consti- 
tuting a distinct community for some purposes 
of civil order and police regulation, the sev- 
eral members being tr<‘ated as sureties or free 
pledges to the king for the good behavior of 
eucli otlic^r. Although this institution has long ceased, 
the name ami I'or responding territorial division are still 
retained in many parts of Riigland 

2. The act of levying or taking tithe; that 
which is taken as tithe; a tithe, 

tithing*'^!, «. Tidings. Alliterative Poems (ed. 
Morris), ii 49H. 

tithing-man (ti'THing-mun), «. [< MR^^Uthing- 
man, \ AS. Oolhiiujnintin , < tithing^ -f maH,"] 
1. In old Eng law’, the chief man of a tithing: 
same as Ueadbornngh . — 2. In England, a peace- 
offic'cr; an under-constable; in early New Eng- 
land hist., a town officer elected each year 
to exercise a generHl moral police (derived 
from the (‘onstalmlary functions of the English 
tithing-man) in the town. Later his functions were 
nearly conhned to preserving order during divine service 
and «nnf(iroing ath'ndance uikiu it An officer called the 
athing-man, with siintlai moral police duties, was also, 
Id the seventeenth century, chosen in Maryland manors. 

The oldest people In New Rngland rememherthe tUhing- 
man as a kind of Sunday Constablo, whose special duty 
it was. in the old parish meeting-house, to quiet the rest- 
lessness of youth and to disturb the slumbers of age. 

Johns liaj^ns Hist. Judies, 1 1, 
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tithing-pennyt (ti'VRlng-pen^l), h. a small 
sum paid to the aherifl by each tithing, etc., 
for the charge of keeping courts, 
tithlyt (tithTi), adv. [A var. of titely, as tith of 
Same as fifeh/. 

I have seen him trip it tUhly 

Bean, and PI iTtnp IHH ) 

Tithonian (ti-thd'ni-an), a. [< L. Tithonus, < 
Gr. in Or. myth the lirother of Priain 

and consort of Eos or Aurora, and endowed 
with immortality.] A name given by Oppel to 
a peculiar facies of Upper JuruHsic rocks ex- 
tensively developed ill southern France and on 
tlie soul hern side of the Alps. The series thus 
named is characterized by llinestonea of very uniform 
lithological character, us if doimslted in deep wabr when 
the conditions of duiMtsitiou were for a long time remark- 
ably unifunn in oliuractor 

tithonic (ti-fliou'ik),rt. [= F. UtUouiquc, < Gr. 

Tithonus: soe Tithoman.'] Pertaining 
to or denoting those rays of light which pro- 
duce chemical effects; actinic. Bee orhwwiw. 
tithonicity (tith-d-nis'i-ti), w. [< Uthonic + 
-ity.^ That property of light by which it pro- 
duces chemical effects; actinism, 
tithonographic (ti-tho-no-graf'ik), a. K Or. 
Td/wvof (see tithomc) + ^paijntv, write.] Fixed 
or impressed by the tithonic rays of light; 
photographic. 

Draper also did something like the same thing, but not 
quite the same thing, in what he called a tiihonograptne 
representation of the sedar apectrum 

J N Lockyer, Rpect Anal., p 81. 

tithonoxneter (tith-d-nom'o-t^‘r), n. r< Gr. 
Ti' (0(ov6^ (see tithonic) + girpiw, measure. J An 
instrument devised by Dr. John W. l^aper 
(1H44) to ineiwuire the tithonic or chemical ac- 
tion of light-rays by their effect in cauHing the 
chemical union of chloriii and hydrogen. See 
the quotation. 

The Mhonnmeter Gonsists essentially of a mixture of 
eiitial measures of ohlorine and hydutgeii guses evolved 
from and cunffiKwi ity a fluid which abBorl)s neithti This 
mixture is kept in a graduated tube so arrangtMl that the 
gaseous surface exposed to the rays n<‘ver varies in extent, 
notwitlistandlng the contraetioii which may be going on 
in its volume, and the niurlatle acid resulting fiom Ita 
union is removed by rapid absorption 

Amer Jour. .SVt , XLVL 218. 

’titliymalt (tith'i-mal), n. [Also hthyviall, tifhi- 
mal, titimal, < OP. tithymale, < L. Uthymnlus, 
tithifmallus, < Or. TiOhyahtr^ spurge, pnpHorbia.J 
A plant of the genus Euphorbia , spurge. 
n Bee tec-tee. 

(te'tc), n. Same as huelwheat-tree. 
TitianeSQUe (tish-ia-nesk^f b [< Titian (sec 
tlef.) •+■ -esque.'] Uhaiwt eristic of or resom- 
bling tlie works of the Venetian painter Titian 
(Tiziauo Vecellio, 1477- 157(5). Athcnwim, No. 
3261, p. 537. 
titifillt, n, 8ee titinl. 

titilf, n. and v. An obsoletf' fonn of title, tittle^. 
titillate (tit'i-lat), v. l. ; pret. and pp. titillated, 
pTir. titillating. K L. tiUllatus, pj». of Utillare 
(> It. Utillare = Bp. iiUlar = Pg. hUllnr == F. 
tiUller), tickle,] To tickle; excite a tickling 
or tingling sensation in ; hence, to excite plea- 
surably; exhilarate; elate. 

The gnomes direct, to every ntqm Just, 

The pungent grains of titUlating dust 

Pope, R of the h, v 84 

titiUation (tit-i-lu'shon), n. [< F. Utillahon = 
Pr. tiUllacio sz Hp. Milacton = Pg. UUUa^do 
= It. titillazione,< L. tiUllaUo(n-), a tickling, < 
tiUllare, pp. UUUatus, tickle: see titillate.'] 1. 
The act of titillating, or the state of being tit- 
illated ; a tickling or iU'hing Heiisatioii or state 
of feeling; hoiico, a passing or momentary ex- 
citation, physical or mental. 

A floor auricular transient tiHUaJtxon 

Bev S Ward, Sermons, p 106 

The vulgar intollcotual palate hankers after the titUla 
tion of foaming phrase ImceU, Study Windows, p 281. 

2. That which litillat4*s ; something having tit- 
illating properties. [Rare.] 

Your Sjianlsh UtiUaEon In a glove 

The best perfume. B. Jonson, AlclicnnlBt, Iv. 2 

titillative (tit'i-la-tiv), a. [< Mxllate + -ire.] 
Tending to titillate or tickle. Imp. JHct. 
titimalet, n Hume as hthymnl, ualhwelL 
titivate, tittivate (tit'i-vfit), r. i. and t. ; pret. 
and pp. titivated, Uttwated, ppr. titwating, titfi- 
vating. [Appar. a factitious word, based per- 
haps on DdyijWith a Latin-seeming termination 
as in eultirate.] To dress or spruce up; get or 
put into good tnm ; smarten, or smarten one^s 
self. [Colloq. or slang.] 

The girls arc all so titivated oft with false beauty that a 
fellow loses his heart before he knows It 

Vow^s Sermons, 1. 151. (BortlHL) 


Let me go down and settle whilst yon osU In your hlaok 
man and HNsats a bit Thaehsray, Virginians, slvUt 

titivilt, w. [Also Hitjill, early mod. E. tytty- 
fylle; origin obscure.] A knave; a jade, 
titlark (tlt'lftrk). w. [< + larkh Ct tit- 

mouse. Of. Shetland tectick, titlark.] A small 
lark-like bird; hoiice, specifically, in ormth., a 
titling; a pipit; any bird of the genus Anthus 
or Hiibfamily Anthinse (see these words, and 
pipit). There are many species, of most parts of the 
world The common titlark of the United Htatoa is A. 
ludiwieianus, which abouiida In eastern parts of the coun- 
try and in (’aiiada Hcvoral are common Riigllsh birds, as 
the meadow-pipit or moss-creeper, A vratensis, the tree- 
pipit or tieltl-tltlaik. A, arboreus, and the sea-titlark or 
nK‘k-pipit, A. obsrurus See roek-pipit, cut under Anthus, 
and phrases under lark 

title (ti"tl), n. [< ME Idle, titel, Uhl, titill, a 
title, a stroke over an abridged word (a tittle), 
an epistle, < OF. title, litre, tdtre, a title, a 
stroke over an abndged word to indicate let- 
ters wanting, F. litre, a title, a stroke over an 
abridged word, right, claim, standard (of gold 
and silver), document, title in law, title-deed, 
head (of a page), etc., = Ihr. titol, iiltre, titule, 
point or dot over i, = Sp. titulo, title, tilde, a 
stroke over a word, an accent, tilde, = Pg. 
titulo, title, til, a stroke over a i\ord, an accent, 
tilde, = (^at. tittla, mark, sign, character, =s It. 
titolo, title, = Wallach title, cireumficx, ss I). 
titel = OHG. titul, MHG htel, tittcl, G. titel z=z 
Hw. Dan. titel, < L. ti lulus, title, ii superscrip- 
tion, label, notice,’ token, etc., ML. also a stroke 
over an abridged word, a tittle; with dim 
term, -ulus, from a root unknown Uf. Uille'^ 
and tilde, doublets of title.] 1. An inscription 
placed on or over something to distiTiguish or 
spf^cialize it ; an affixed individualizing term 
or phrase. [Obsoh'seent J 

And iilatc wiotc a hlle, and put It on the cross. 

.iohn xix 19 

Tell me once more what tale thoii {a <>aHkct | dost hear 
.Shak , M of V , U » afi. 

2. A prefixed designating \^ord, plirase, or 
combination of phiases; an initial written or 
prmti'd designation; tln^ distinguishing naiiie 
attached to a writttm proiluction of any kind: 
as, the title of a book, a cha]>ter or section of 
a book, etc ; the title of a jioem. Tlio title of a 
hook in the fulluHt sense inclu<n*a all the mattci in the 
title page preceding the author's name oi whatever stands 
in plai>e of it It may be cither a single word or a short 
phruae, or be divided into a leading and a subonllnato 
title connected by or, or it may be extended by way of 
description to the larger pait of a closely pi Intra piqtc, 
according to a proctn i formerly very common The title 
by which a htajik is quotiHl, howevei, is nearly always the 
shortA'St form that will serve to designate it aistinctively 
For hildlographical purposes, especially in the cases of 
old, rare, and eurloiishooks, the entlie title page, word for 
woi^ and point for point, is regardtHi as the title, and 
when copied the actual tyiK>graphy is often indicateil, as 
by a vortical bar after each woui which ends a line, etc 

They live I)y selling tUles, not t>ookK, and if that larry 
oft one Impression, they have their ends 

Dryden, I ife of Lucian. 

3. Bamo as title-page, in some tccliniciil or oc- 
casional UBC8. — 4. In bookbinding, the panel 
on the back of which tho name of (lie liook is 
imprinted. — 6, A descriptive caption or head- 
ing to a document; the formula by wdiicli a le- 
gal Instrument of any kind is headed: as, the 
title of an act of Congress or of Parlminent; 
tho title of a deed, a writ, or an affidavit. — 0. 
In some statutes, law-books, and the like, a di- 
vision or subdivision of the subject, usually a 
larger division than arUele or seehon. — 7. A 
characterizing term of address ; u descriptive 
name or epithet . 

Katiiarine tho onrat ! 

A UUe tor a maid of all lOlejn the worst 

Shak , T of the I. 2. 180 
8. Bpeciffcally, a dlstingui slung appellation be- 
longing to a person by right of rank or endow- 
ment, or assigned to him us a mark of respect 
or courtesy. Titles in this sense may he classified as — 
(1) mass of ojlloe, whether hereditary or limited to chosen 
inoumbenta, as emperor or empreM, king or queen, presi- 
dent, judge, mayor, bishop or archbishop, rector, deacon, 
general, admiral, captain, etc ; (2) hereditary tides qf vto- 
witu, as dukeu nnumuls, eaxl, viscount, baron [the five 
British titles of iioblllty, of which any except the first may 
be held as a Utle id murlesil by the son and heir, or even 
the grandson, of the holder of a higher title), count, etc. , 
(8) t&les qf diHinetUm or men^. as harotioi (hereditary) 
and knight In Great Britain, and thoae conferred by mem- 
berahip of honorary orders, or the like ; (4) tides of edtribu- 
tion, pertaining to apoctffc offleea or ranks, or bestowed 
upon certain historical peracms, aa your, hit, or herMajea- 
ty. Highness, Qraco, Honor, etc , and varioua enltheta pre- 
fixed or appended to names, aa the Honorable or Right 
Honorable (Hon. or Bt Hon.), Reverend or Klglii Reverend 
<^v. or Bt Rev ), tho Great, the Fair (Philip the Falrh the 
Catholic (Ferdinand the Catholic), etc.; (5) BtUs^aiaros 
(commonly called degrees), aa doctor of dmntty (D. of 
laws (Lh,u.),oi philosophy (Ph. 0. ), or of medidoe^. !m.X 




miB 

mniter (M. JL or A. M.X etc.; Utki 1 / dirtet ad> 
drm,t ““ 

Udy.l 

or MODI.), 

Judge, General, 

royal or imperial MU» (inoludiiig thoie diBblootlvely per- 
taining to membeia of aoverelgn faniilieaX civil, juivAal, 
eoduUuiaoal, mUitary, tmvoI, eta TUiot 0 / honor are auoh 
titled belonging to any of the above claades as denote 
duperlor raiik or dtatlon, or dpeoial distinction of any kind. 

9. Titular or ariHtooratio rank ; titled nobility 
or dignity. [Karo.] 

Tom never fails of paying his obeisance to every man 
be sees who has (iiltt or office to make him conspicuous , 
Title is all he knows of honour, and civility of friend- 
Nliip. S^te, Tatler, No. 204. 

10. A grade or degree of fineness; espeeially, 
the number of carats by which the fineueHS of 
gold is expressed. 

Caret . . is only an imaginary weight ; the whole mass 
IS divided into twenty (oui equal pajia. and as many as 
tkero are of these that are of pure gold constitute the 
title of the alloy F. Von, Bibulote and ('urios, p. 68. 

Jewellers solder with gold of a lowei Utle than the ar- 
ticle to be soldered Worktthop Jteeetpts, 1st sen, p 864. 

11. A claim; aright; a designated ground of 
claim ; a conf(*rrcd or acquired warrant ; an at- 
tributed privilege or franchise 

Therfor a Me bu gan him for to l)orwe 
Of other slckiiesse, lost men of him wotido 
That the hole tire of love him brende 

Chaucer, I'roilus, i. 488 
Make claim and title to the crown of France 

.Vymir.Hen V., 1 2 68. 

12. An inherent or established right; a fixed 
franchise' ; a just or recognized claim. 

Even such an one fan 111 prim o] hath a title to our pray- 
ers and tliankaKivings Bp Att4rbury,Sermom,l vlii. 

I luve the same Me t<i wi Ito on prudence that I have 
t(» write on [loetry or holiness 

EwertHtn, Essays, 1st ser , p 201. 

13. In htw. (fl) Ownership: as, the Utlo was 
not in the husband, but in his wife; her Utlc 
was subject to euoumbruiicc. {b) The channel 
through whicli an owner has acquired his right ; 
the collection of facts from which, by the opera- 
tion of law, his right anses: as, an abstract of 
iiUf sets forth the chain of instruments, etc., by 
which llie owner became owner, (c) Almoluto 
ownership ; the unencumbered fee. in a contract 
to convey title or to warrant the title, the word is usually 
understood in tins sense, in which it includes the right of 
proi>crty the right of possession, and actual possession 
(d) The instrument which is evidence of a 
right ; a i itle-deed. Title Is more appropriately used 
of real pntperty , omiernhiv of tienional, but also to some 
extent of real profxtrty Among the older commentators 
on Roman law it was usual i(» call Me {titulue) the t:on 
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■trument or claim the validity or Jnaticc of which is not yet 
known or adjudicated ; an luM^rument which aj 


and on its face Is valid, and impairs a peraon s title to lane 
but which can be ahown to be invalid by proof of extrinsic 
facta, although its invalidity has nut yet been Judicially 
declared, as a fraudulent morUnigo or assessment on the 
land, or a judgment affecting its ownership, founded on 
a false affidavit of notice to the defendants. — Oolor of ti- 
tlo. Bee coffir -~OonxtOfytitl6. Hee cotirtesp, and def 8. 
r- DeoUunttlon of ntla Act Bee declaratvm — Equita- 
ble title Bee eqmUMe eaiate, under ertate — Extc^lon 
Of title. See efl^urMm.---Q 00 d bolding title. See mar 
keuau me — Half title. Bee hais Me — Lucratlye ti- 
tle, in ffpaniek Mexican taw, title cieated by donation, de- 
vise, or des(‘ent i^faff — Marketable, onerous, pas- 
■iye title. Bee the adjectives.— Pierced for title, spe 
daily prepared for tlie title, as leather for a book-cover is 
which has had an addition l)etween the bands of one or 
mote squares of colordi leather, 00 which the title is put 
This is done tmly on calf, vellum, or ahera — Pro^presa 
Of title. Bee pro//ry*M— Running title. Beerunmntt -~ 
Side title, a title placed on the upper cover of a bound 
book, as when the back is too narrow to admit a line of 
letters, or wboti the book so treated is usually to be cx< 


titration 

the back of a book the words selected for tlie 
title. 

titmal (tit'mal), n. Same as Itmal, 
titmonBO (tit'mous), pi. usually littmre (-mia), 
Ijroperly titniouMeH (-mou-sez). [Early mod. E. 
also also rarely iittimousc, I ME. HU 

tilemone, tyU^^nosOy and later tith- 

mouMf ; < fifJ +’ME. wotfc, < A8. moHC, a name 
for several kinds of birds : see eoal^mouHe,'] A 
tit; at omt it ; any bird of the family Par%(i«y and 
especially of tht' subfamily Parinse (Bo • the 
technical names, and cuts under chickadee and 


tract or other legal act wiilcli was the remote cause of 
lerson's aenuiiing pioi>erty (for example, a contract of 
eX while the immediate cause (for example, delivery) 

ihiplheiehaa 


a pel 
sale) 


was called vuntus In ctrder to have ownersl 
to t)e a uerfott tUuliiH and modus. This docti'ine Is alion 
to the Itoman juiists, and is now universally ropudiatetl. 

14. Heuce, a source or evulenoe of any right 
or pnvilegi* ; tluit which establishes a claim or 
an attribution : as, dray’s “Elegy ” is his chief 
ttU( to fame ; his discharge is his title of exemp- 
tion — 16. Keefes,: (a) Originally, a district 
in the city of Rome with taxable revenue ; 
helices a clistnct in that city attached to a 
parish church ; a Roman parish church, as dis- 
tmguiHhe<l from a basilica or an oratory. The 
clei*gv belonging to tiiese churches received the 
epithet “cardinal,” whence the title cardinal. 
In the Roman ('huruh parish churches or Title* seem to 
ited in the time of fVqK) Maroellus 
Cath. D*oL,p 118. 


liBve been first iiistitiil 

i b) A fixed sphere of work and soun’e at in- 
come, required as a condition of ordination. 
Since the (^nuncit of (’halce<ion, A I> 461. it has always 


viir \ iPUllvil ui \ luuumt’iii a m bv iim 

l>eeu the rule to refuse to admit to ordlnatioii any one not 

e nrtioular church. Since the 
e present sinise has been ex- 
pressly roquirenf The tenu has gradually changed its ooii« 


appointed to officiate in a particular church, 
ileventh century a title in the 1 
pressly roquircHl The tenu has ^ 
notation fnmi the idea of Im'ality to that of assured sup- 
port and of a warrant for orders. The Roman Cathollo 
t'huroh requires as title for orders iiom illation to a bene- 
fit e Buffioleut for maintenance, sufficient private income^ 
a guarantee of support from some person or persons, or 
monastic poverty as entitling it) maintenance by the or- 
der In the Church of England a cure of souls, chaplaincy, 


try, Seecnfry, 10(0)— Title rble. Beetiflie,— Unity of 
title, the title of two or more joint tenants, or tenants in 
oomnion, or iicrsons alleged so t<» be, derived or deduced 
immediately from one and the same source by one and 
the same act or fact «:8yXL7. Veeiynatton, etc Heename. 
title (ti'tl), P. t . ; pret. and pp. Hiledf ppr. titling. 
£ 5 = OF. titulei = Hp. Pg. titular s= It. Utolare^ < 
TJj. Htularey give a title or name to, < L. Htulus^ 
a title : see fif/c, n. Cf. entitle, enUtuIfy intitule.] 

1. To call by a title, or by the title of; entitle ; 
name. 

1 understand, by rumours, you've a daughter. 

Which my bold love shall henceforth Me cousin 

Middleton, Chaste Maid. iv. 1. 

2. To give a right to be entitled; bestow or con- 
fer the title or designation of 

To these that sober lace of men, whose lives 
Religious Med them the sons of Cod, 

Hhall yield up all their virtue, all their fame 

HtRo»i,P.L.,xi. 022. 

titled (ti'tld), a. f< Utle + -cff-.] Having or 
bearing a title, especially one whn*h is con- 
stantly used, either with the name or instead 
of it; spi'cifioally, bearing a title of nobility; 
noble. 

title-deed (tl'tl-ded), «. 1. A deed by virtue 
of which, or one of several di*<‘dh or of a chain 
of conveyancob by virtue of which, a person 
claims title. The teim is commonly used In the plural 
of the several earlier iniinlinents of title usually delfvertxi 
over by a grantor on parting with his propmy to the 
grantee 

2. That which confers a right or title of 
any kind ; especially, a distinguishing deed or 
achievement ; a ground of consideration, emi- 
nence, or fame 

title-leaf (ti'tl-16f), «. The leaf of a book 011 
which the title is printed ; a title-page. 

There was another book at the end of these, iu whose 
Medeaf the first of the i ontents was 

Court and Time* of Charles I 116. 

titleless (ti'tl-les), a. [< ME. Uthles, < title + 
•lens.'] 1. Having no title or name. 

He was a kind of nothing titleUm, 

Till he had forgvil himself a name. 

Shak , i’or,, v. 1. IS. 

2, Devoid of nghtful eliinn or title ; unentitled ; 
lawless. 

Right so hitwixe a titlelee tiraunt 
And an outlaw e, or a theef errauiit, 

The same I iK'yc, ther is no difference 

Chaucer, Maneiplc’s Tale, L 119 

title-letter (tPtl-let^^r), «. The types, collec- 
tively, selectt'd for titles. Also titlcdypv. 
title-page (tJ'tl-piij), «. Tlie jirelimmaiy page 
of a book, or of a written or nrmted work of 
always any kind, which contains its full title and par- 
ticulars as to its authorship, publication, etc. 


titler (tit'Rr), If. [Origin obscure.J A large 
truncated cone of refined siigai. Sii»nioHd.s. 
title-sheet (trtl-shet), «. in pnntingy the first 
sheet of a book, which usually contains the ti- 
tle, bastaixl title, and other pridirainarj" matter, 
fipiscopsi (liur^ sfigagoment with some churcli, parish, titl^type (ti'tl-tip), n. Same as Utledettcr, 
or oongrogatton,w{Ut some diocesan or rtTognizcK^cneral titlin, Same as Khrw. 

** • - - • ' ;l (tit'ling), «. [Formerly or dial, also h/- 

B fifS -f dll 


fellowship, or the like is roquli^, or reaideiioe as master 
of arts witli sufficient private means. In the American 


missionary society, as instructor In Home incorporated in- 
chaplain in tlie national army or navy is 


■ e ‘ v^i 

■4 '■ ^ 


•■-wi. 'i 


♦V- r,, 



7^-.' 

I ,-; 

■cf .• ■ 


Long t-iUed Tltniou&c yAcreduia candata) 

Panin. ) Those of the germs Parue whi( li occur in Great 
Britain, and hence have popular English names, are the 
greater titmouse, P. major, the coal-tit, P ater (of which 
the British variety Is sometimes called P bntanntcne ) ; 
the marsh-tit P. paluetrie, the blue tit, P eneruleue; and 
the crested tit, P (Lophophanee) cnetaiun. '1 he long-tailed 
is AerMuIa eaudata or rosea The bearded 


titmouse 


titmouse is Pantmu (or Calatnophilus) biarmieue fsome- 
tiines put in another famil>, Panvndee). In the Vnitod 
States are a niimhor of titmice, coininonly called ehiek- 
adeee, with smooth heads and black cafis and throata 
as Paru* atrieayillue, etc I'here are also several crested 
ones, forming tno genus or siiiigonus Lo^ophanee, as the 
pet»>, or tufted titmouse, L bicolor, the black-<. rested, L, 
atrocnetatua, and others Titmici* which build long pen- 
sile nests are called in England IndSleAd*, and by many 
provincial names, including voke^puddiug Those of the 
United States which haic this habit an* the hush-tits of 
the genus Pealtnpanu (Sec ('ut under hush-tit ) Others, 
of Europe and Africa, form the genus J-.ffith<Uu*, as JS. 
penduliniut, the pendullne titmouse. The gold til, or yel- 
low-headed titmouse, of the southwestern United States, 
Aimpanm tlavieeps, also builds a very bulky and elaborate 
nest of twigs stuffed with feathers. Some of the British 


The Younger Brother, or the Fortunate Cheat had betm 
much a nK»re proper Name Now when a Poet can’t rig 
out a TStle Page, ’tis but a had sign of his holding out to 
the Epilogue. Jeremy Cottier, Short View (ed 1698)^ P 2iu 



MItutIuii, or as cL_^ 

requisite for admission to priest's orders. 

Tlie candidates . . must each have a Me for orders 
-'that is, a sphere of labour under some clergyman, with 
■tipend for his support— before he can be or- 
dained. A ronhlanque, Jr., Bow we are Governed, p. 86. 

I6t. Same aa ittUe^. WycUf, Mat. v-.-Atoatraot 
of tttta. Bee oMroet— BMtard title. See bosfwA-* 
j^tariaa title. Heetonttarton-cOoud on atitle, 
in few, tomsthiug that renders a holder’s title to land or 
other i^foptrty doubtful, ss the existenoe of sn adverse in- 


linf \ Icel. titUngr; as i 


-rtwr/I.] 1, Some 


small bird, ftpecffloally— (a) AUtlarkorpiplt (6) A 
tit or Utmousa (c) In Bi otland, the hedge sparrow. 

2. A name formerly given in the rustom-liouse 
to stock-fish. /StmwottdA.-ondkoo'stitlliig same 
•8 euckoo'e nandy (which see, under sandyi X f I’ow Eng ] 
- Field-, meadow-, or moor-titling, a nthu* jirateneie 


(Bee also eea-htling.) 

titling*’^ (tt'tliug), 


(tt'tliug), H. [Verbal n. of fif/c, r.] In 

bookbindinfft impreesing, usually iu gold-loaf, on 


1 lifted 1 itniousc y/ ofMafkamfs biiolar 

tits arc cal) (Ml oxeye. and others hidncaU — AlUTe tit- 
mouse Bee azure tit, under titt Unhanm. tltmouset, 
thegultguit of liahania, C^rfAtofa fraftamcnaw — Oreatw 
titmouse, Paru* major, of EnroiM? Bee cu t u luler Pams. 
—New Zealand titmouset, any spocioa of Certhiparua, 
originally, C. navee-zealandue. Lathaw, 1781 —Plain tit- 
mouse, Lophophane* inomatue, common in the south 
western parts of tlio United States, having the crest con- 
color with the back.— Siberian titmouse, Panut nnetu* 
— TOUpet titmoosei. Bee toupet, 2. Latham 
titrate (tit'rdt), r. t.; pret. and p}) titrated, 
ppr titrating. [< P. titrc, title, standard of 
fiiiftncKS (see title, n., 10), + ~a/e^ ] To sTtbmit 
to tho pixicess of titration. 

The whole imixture] is to he cooled and titrated as usual 
with iodine, using starch as an indicator 

Amer Jintr, Sn . 8d ser , XL. 71, 

tittation (ti tra'shqii), w. [< titrate -r -loa ] 
In analytical chem." n pnx'css for ascertaining 
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the quantity of any given oonRtituent present tittlebat (tlt'l-bat), ». {Oompt. for tMet^ 
in a compound by observing the quantity of 6acit,] Same as atkikUmck. 

a liquid of known strength (called a standard n,ero Mt the men who had .. . airiteted the eoientlSo /*. i* « V r«. 

solution) necessary to convert the oonstituent world with the Theoiy of IVttMolejMiamiaPlokwiokh 
toto another form, the cW of the reaoUon ttttlmrt (tit'Wr), «. [ME. Uteler, tuMer, toUUir; * ■ 
being marked by some deBiiite phenomenon. < tittlel + ^1.1 A tattler; a prater, 
usually a change of color or the formation of a TitultrU 

precipitate. Also called volumetric analysis, That baUld tfor the best 

tt-tree (t€'tre), n. 1. A palm-hly : same as til. Jiiekartl the Reddm, Iv. 67. 

2 Same as tca^tree, toHUr. 

tit-tat-to (tit'tat-td'), n. [< tat, to, three ^ ifiaUiwdk) 


Wk^wksMm 

Bat what haoMM si \ 
monntaiiiof mowt 

IfMsfwowia IpoL for Letniliig, p M, (Latham.) 

F. HMatkm 
, < L. UMa- 
tio(ti^), a starring, < titubare, stagger: see 
titubate.] 1. act of stumbling or stag- 
gering: a tottering.— 2. In med.. restlessness; 
an inclination to constant change of position; 
fidgets.— 3« The act of rocking or roUingi as 
a curved body on a plane. 


A tittle-tattle (tit'l-tatn), v. *. [< tittle^ + tat- titular (tit'fi-l^), a. and n. [ss F. UttOaire 


meaningless syllables used in counting.] ** -r j , , . _ 

game: same as msscwss, 3. tlef or a varied reduplication of tatUc,] 

tfttet, adv. See Ute^, talk idly ; prate ; gabble, 

titter^ (tit'6r), V. 1 . r< ME. iiteren, < loel. titra You mtuthe tittu-uuding befow ^ om ffCMta 

as OHG. citteron, MHG. sitem, G. zittem, tram- Shot., W. T., ir. 4. 248. 

ble, quiver. CL teeter, totterl.] If. To move tittle-tattle (tit'l-tatn), n. and o. lEarlymod. 
back and forth ; sway; waver. E. also Utle-taUe; < Mtle^tattle, e.] ^ I, w. 1. 


To 


In Htertfnae and panuyte and delayer 
The folk dovyne at wo^ng of a atree. 

Chaueer, Trollua, a 1744. 
2. To teeter; seesaw. — 8. To tremble. JBal- 
liwell, [Prov. Eng.] 

titter^ (tit'6r). V, t, r< ME. *iiteren (in deriv. 
ttterere, a tattler), prob. imitative ; in part per- 
haps due to Utter^^ To laugh in a restrained 
or nervous manner, as from suppressed mirth, 
pleasure, or embarrassment; giggle; snicker. 

Thai Sol, with taan In either eye; 

While viotor Ned lot tUUring by. 

Stumitone, To a Friend. 

Amy and Lonlsa Eahton HUered under their breath 

CkariotU Bronlit, Jane Eyre, xvilL 

titter^ (tit'^r), n. [< titter^, v.] A restrained 
or nervous laugh ; a giggle ; a snicker. 

There 'a a ttt^ ot winds in that beechen tree 

Eluant, Gladnem of Nature. 
A atrangled titter, oat of which there brake 
On all ndea, clamouring etiquette to death. 


Unmeasured mirth. 


Idle, trifling talk; insignificant gossip. 

The daily tiftls tatUe of a court 
By common fame retail’d as omoe newa 
In ooffee<houaea, tarerns, cellars, stews. 

Chattertmi, Beslgnatlon. 
A readable Life of ntt which would give all the facts 
and none of the tittle-tatile, . la quite possible. 

The Aeademy, Oct 18, 1880, p 886. 

2. An idle, trifling talker; a gossip. [Bare.] 

ttamo Polupragma, gossip Title-taUe, 

Butters her tongue let loose at randome, pratle 
Of all occurrentea. 

Timee- WhieOe (B. B. T. B.X p. !<». 
Impertinent TUUeUUiUe, who have no other variety in 
their discourse but that of talking slower or faster. 

Addwon, Tatler, No. 167. 

n. a. Gossiping; gabbling. [Bare.] 

And then at christenings and gossips feasts 
A woman is not seen^ the men doe all 
The tuae-^totUe duties Brcme, Antipodes, L 6. 
The tUtU‘tatde town 

W Combe, Dr Ryniax’s Tonrs, UL 8L 


ttttars (tit'6r), n, [Oridn obscure.! A weed, 
probably the hairy vetch. See Une^, 

Xrom wheat go and rake out the UtterM or tine 

Tueeer, May’s Husbandry, st. 10. 

titteratioil (tit-e-ra'shpn), «. (< titUr’^ + 
•ation.] A fit ot tittenng or giggling. [Bare ] 
My brother’s arrival has tuned every string of my heart 
to Joy The holding up of a straw will throw me into a 
IMsratwm. JOehardeon, Sir CharlM Grandiaon, 111. Jxxi 

<1 -f dim. -er-el as in 


Tennytotk Prinoeas, v. kittle-tattler (tit'l-tat^l6r), M. One who circu- 


lates idle gossip ; a trifling tattler. [Bare.] 

It was somewhat doubtful whether the tittle tatler had 
lmpn)ved on the usual version of the story. 

The Aeade^, Jan. 28, 1888, p. 76L 

tittle-tattling (tit'l-tat^ling), fi. [Verbal n. of 
Uttlc-tattle, e.l The practice of dealing in idle 
gossip ; a tattling about trifles. 


ttttarel (tit'Cr-el), n. 
cockerel, ptckerel.] 


Ton are full in your tittle-tatam 
Cupid, and there is Cupid. Sir J 


ie of Cupid , here is 
Sidney, Arcadia, il 


pksBopus. [Prov. Eng.] 
txtterer (tit^6r-6r^ n. [< ME. Uterere, a tattler : 
see fsfter'A.] 1. One who titters; one who is 
habitually tittering. 

Bathe was too diort-aightod to notice those who tittered 
ai him — too absent from the world of small facta and 
petty impulses in which tUterere live 

George Elict, Felix Holt, Iv. 

2t. A tattler. 


le whim^' titUB (tit'up), p. i. [< tit, nppar. a vague 

lively, or impatient manner; spring; prance; 
ship. 

the ** Dear me's **and 


TaletoUenandfytoms. Piere Plowman 297. tittnp, titup (tit'up), ft. 


titter-totter (tit'6r-tot'6r), v, i. [Formerly also 
ietter-totter ; < Mterl -f totter^,] To seesaw ; 
teeter. Imp. Ihct. 

titter-totter (tit'er-tot^Ar), n. [< Utter-totter, 
tt.] The game of seesaw. HaUtwell. [Prov. 

titter-totter (tit'Ar-tot^Ar), adv. [An elliptical 
use of Utter-totter, v.] In a swaying manner; 
nnsteadiJ v : as, don't stand titter-tottei'. Bailey, 
tr. of Colloquies of Erasmus, p. 35. 
tttteryf, n. 8oe Utyre. 
mtery-int, ». See Utyre-tu. 
tittimoaset, n. a titmouse. 

The ringdove, redbreast, and the Uttimoum. 

John Taylor, Works (1080). 
tittivate. r. See titivate, 
tittle^ (tit'l), V. t.; pret. and pp. UtUed, ppr. 
UttUng. [< ME. *titelen (in denv. titelere, titu- 


It would be endless to notice . . . 

Oh la's ” of Uie tUuppit^ misses. 

Seott, 6t. Sonan’s Well, siiL 
A roagnifleent borae dancing, and Httupping, and toss- 
ing, and performing the most graceful caracoles and gain- 
badoea. Thaekeray, Philip, vUi. 

[< tittup, t’.] A lively 
or gav movement of gait ; a prancing or spring- 
ing about; a canter. 


r Sp* I’g* 8s It. titolare, < ML. *titulatis, 

rtaining toa title, < L. Utulus, title: see title.] 
a, 1. Of, pertaining to, or having a title, in 
any sense ; existing in or by reason of titie ; 
so designated or entitled: as, UUdar rank, dig- 
nity, or rights; possession ; a titttlor pro- 
fessor or monmbent of office (that is, one bear- 
ing the title, in distinction ffom an adjunct ot 
a deputy). 

The Utidar Dr. Iamb ia committed to the Gate-house, 
about causing a Westminster scholar to give himself to 
the devlL Court and Timee cj Chartee I,, L 806. 

2. Existing in or having the title only; being 
such only in name; so-called; nominal; not 
actual; a titular sovere^ty or bishopric; 
the line of titular kings of Jerusalem. 

1 appeal to any Beader if this is not the Conditions In 
which these Titutar Odes impear. 

Congreve, On the ITndarlo Ode. 
This MNilar sovereign of half a dosen empires, in which 
he did not actually possess a rood of land. 

PreeooU, Ford, and Isa., L 8. 

8. Beceiving the name (of), or used bv name, 
as part of a title ; giving or taking title. See 
quotation, and Utular church, below. 

The present oardinala tUular of the basilican churches 
of Ban Marco, and ot the BtL ApostoU 

N.andQ, 7th ser., VI. 207. 
Titular abbot see abbot.— Titular bishop, in the 
Rom. Oath. Ch., a bishop bearing the name of a former 
Christian see in which the Christian church has ceased to 
exist, chiefly In Mohammedan countries This term was 
substituted by decree of the Propaganda, 1882, for that of 
**blahop in pairtlbua infldelium," formerly In use. A titular 
biahnp ia usually assigned to episcopal duties in a coun- 
try or locality where no Roman Catnolio diocese exists or 
can be eatablished, under the local designation of wear 
aiKMifofii^— TltOlsr OhUTCh, one ot the parish churches 
of Roma the names of whloh are used In the titles ot car- 
dinal priests. Compare title, n., 16 (aX 
II, n. 1. A person who holds a title of office, 
or a right ot possession independently of the 
functions or obligations properly implied by it; 
in eecles. law, one who may lawfully enjoy a 
benofioe without performing its duties. — 2. 
One whose name is used as a title ; specifically, 
the patron saint of a church. ^-Titular of aoburoh, 
In the Rom Cath. Ch., that sacred person or thing from 
which a church receives its title ; the term Is wider than 
patron, and may comprehend the persons of the Trinity, 
the mysteries, or the saints, while a natron can be only a 
saint or an angel. Cath Dust.- Tltvuars Of the MthSS, 
in dboCcA eedee. law, the titulars or lay patrons to whom 
the teinda or tenth part of the produoe ot lands, formerly 
claimed by the clergy, bad been granted by the crown. 


Cltlxens in Crowda, upon Pads, Hackneymand Hunters ; T 

all upon the TiOup, as u he who Eld not a Gallop was to (tiwi-lM i-U), fi. [< Mutar + -if-y. j 

forfeit bis Horse. The State of being titular; use as a title of 


Quoted ill AsUon't Social Life in Eeign of Queen Annei 

(L 84. 

Had held the bridle, walked his managed mule, 

Without a tittup, the procession through. 

Browning, Ring and Book, L 211 

tittmpy, tituppy (tit'up-i), a. [< tittui) + -yi.] titolarly (tit'u-] 
1. Gay; lively; prancing; high-stepping. — 2. aer; by or with 
Shaky; unsteady; ticklish. titulary (tit'^-lj 


office. 

JoHui, Aogattua, and Tiberias wtUi great humllfty or 
pc^larity raoied the name of Imperaw, hot their sne- 
oesiors liave challenged that title, and retained the same 
even In iU tUutairiiy. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., viL 16. 

•l|r-li), adv. In a titular man- 
ih rogara to title; nominally. 
Ift-ri}, a, and n. [ss F. Htulaire 


Did you ever see luob a little fiffwppg thing in yoor life? “ft; atoiario,i. ML. ^tituXariuB, pert^ning to 

. ^ ^ WfaJoHas, n., a writer of titleslX L. 

UUdus, a title: see tiUe, and cf. HUdar.] I. a. 
1 . Consisting in a title ; bearing a title ; titular. 


There ia not a sound piece of iron etxmt it 

Jane Autten, Northanger Abbey, ix. 

'i), n.; pi. titties (-lx). [Dim. of Ud.] 
the breast; especially, the mothers 


tlttyi (tit'i 
A teat; tl 

tore, a tattler) ; et. Wtor*, To prate idly; infantile manner HST" H over *a Uia KomWi m raw 

whisper. [HooUh.] o, pronouncing the word. Burnt, Tam Gien. "• ’• 

Here sits a raw [row] of tUUin* janda [Prov. Eng. and Scotch.] 


Richard Smith, ttUdary Bishop of Chaloedon, taking his 
honour from Greece, his profit from England (where he 


ing. an 
■''C.n. 


[E.Ind.j An East Indian bag- 


Bume, Holy BMr. ({u/* 

tlWe^ (tit'l), n. [< ME. title, Utel, UtU, a title, pipe. Stainer and Barrett. 

^oke oyer a word, etc. ; the same as Htle : see tttMef, fi. Same as Utyre, 1 , for tityre-tu. 
fifte.] 1. A stroke over a word or letter to tltty-todger (tiVi-toj^Ar), ». PCf. tiddy^,Udy^. 
ihow abbreviation ; a dot over a letter, as in i. The wren, Troglodytes parvutits. “ 

Compare iota undjotK Bee tilde, a Spanish form titabaat (tit'fl-bant), a. H ^ 
of the same word. tHuhaanta Ptr tituhari 


;:1 


111 quote him to a Uttle. 

Beau, and FI , Woman-Hater, UL 2. 
2, A very small thing ; a minute object or quan- 
tity; % particle; a whit. [Bare.] 

Bow small the biggest Parts of Barth's proud Tittle show 


[Prov. Eng, 
P. Utubant m Bp. 
Utubcanie ss Pg.' Htubante, Htubeante, < L. tiiu- 
ban(P)s, ppr. of titubare, stagger: see titubate,] 
Starring; tottering; stumbling. [Bare.] 

Sir Oran's mode of pregreaeioo being very veolllatlng, 
Indlrelrt, and Utubant. T. L. Peaooek, Mellnooart, v. 


2. Of or pertaining to a title ; dependent upon 
or proceeding from a right or title. 

Wniiam ... the Gooqaeroiir, howsoever he need end 
exereleed the power of a Conqueroor to reward hit Kor* 
mem, yet. . . mixed It withaTVadatvpretenoegrmnd^ 
ed apon the wlU and deflation of Bdword the Oonfeeeor. 

Baean, Hiat. Benty vn., p. 6. 


n. II.; 

title ; a i 


1. UUdaries (-viz). The holder of a 
ular incumbent or holder. 


as Bp. fiUtl 


Omiotoron6f«ttosliaUlu uo wi.e p«i f,o^^^^ . 

Mil all be fauuied Mat v. la W titubare m Bp. Utubear m Pg, Utubar, Utu- ttlBp, tltlippy< See Uttup* Httuppy, 

. .mfUrnttiottitiu. W ■ P. «.*«•), rtagger, tyttor.] T^tum- tll-WMito (nt'wto^Wr), ». X Wid «< At 

BhrUm, 8t. VMtM'* I).,, L L bl« ; trip; ttugguf Mel; rook or roU. [Bue.l nUHnl^ tmium, /kmmm. 


The penoni deputed for theeelSbration of these mesiei 
were neither tUukwiee nor perpetoal oorates. tmt pertoM 
entirely oondnoMtloos. AytHte, Fsr e rgon. 

[< L. NMhi*, tlilo (MO M* 
d8|, 4- Hftving or beorlag • tltie; on> 



lilSIM 

rv^f ^ kliid of bira; of. rarhpoff rirapoff tiio 
pheMaot.] A genus of ootin^e birds of the 
wsnuof parts of Amerieai reprmntative of the 
Jiifffimm* ThcfareohaimotarlndbrtlMnntMriiUodrio- 
tuf of the ftrong oonproMod bill, um ilOBder simitar* 
sbspod ssooiKl prlmuT of tbo sdmt mtl«» sad the Usok 
sDdwbltepliimige, wbieh is not renr dissimilar In the op- 
posite sexes. Five species rsDM from Boathemltexloo to 
loathem Brasil. T. eayona, T, muUiMtii, T. »m^fa»e(ata 
(or piTioNala. wnloh reaches Mexico). 7*. inqutHUfr, and T. 
olMtargtiMlvmoBeMexIoaoTarletvIs/VicMM^ Also called 
PtaHiuilmior, and 

titmt (tit'i-re). n. [Also Htteryt Uttyrie; abbr. 
of 1. Same as iityrc-Ut, 

Mo nears of Navies bomt at seas ; 

Mo noise of late spawn'd TiUyrUt, 

BmUk^ k New Year's Gift Bmt to SirBImeon Steward. 

2. Gta. Bailey, 1731. 

Gin . . . sold under the names of doable geneva, roj al 
geneva, celestial geneva, Mtary . . . gained . . . nnlversal 


G. Bmitk Complete Distiller, quoted in B. Dowell's Taxes 
[In England. IV. 108. 

titgre-taf N. [So called in some 

fanciful allusion to the first line of the first 
eclogue of Virgil: ^^Tityre^ tu patuhe recubans 
sub tegmine fagi.”] One of a band of roisterers 
or street-ruffians in London in the seventeenth 
century, similar to the Mohawks, Hawcubites, 
Hectors, etc. Also spelled Uttery^tu* 

For the dyet of some ot the nolde science^ some for roar- 
ing boyea, and rough-hewd Wtarif-tuu. 

John Taylor, Works aoox (JVatw.) 
Some of the T(tyr»-(u’«, not long after the mearanoe 
of this drama Odtt). appear to have been broimnt before 
the CounoE. and ooniinlttad on a suspiolcm of state de- 
linquency. 

Oifoni, Note on Dekker and Ford's Bun's Darling, L 1. 

TitjrrinflB (tit-i-ri'n6), n,pl [NL., < Tifyra + 
One of six subfamilies into which the 
Cotingidm have been divided^ typified by the 
genus TityrUf and charaotenzea by the ex> 
tremely short second primaiy of the adult males. 
The tarsi are pycnaspldean, and the bill Is strong and 
shtike-like; the plumage is not generally bright, and 
the sexes as a rule are differently oolmreo. There are 
8 genera and about 26 speoles, two or three of whioh 
reach the Mexican border of the United States. The 
range of the subfamily la uearly coextensive with that of 
the fa mU y 

Tin, s. A form of Ttw, 

Utbt (tiv^dr), n. [< ME. ^iever (found in an 
early manuscript as teapor, an error for 
/or), < AS. te^or, red, purple.] A kind of 
ocher whioh is used for marung sheep in some 
parts of England. 

tiyer (tiv'er), v, f. [< ME. *fofercn, < AS. foo/- 
nan, tyfrian, mark in red or purple, < foa/or, 
red, purple : see fiuer, n.] To mark with tiver, 
as sheep. 

Tivoli Y9JSL See yam, 

tivy (tiv'i), <idr, [Appar. imitative of lively 
pattering motion. Of. tanUvy,’] With groat 
speed: a huntsman’s word or cry. 

In a bright moon-shine while winds whistle loud, 

Nvy, Ksy, we mount and we fly. 

Xbyden, Tyrsanlo Love. iv. 1. 

Tiw (tfi'fi), w. [See Tuesday, 1 The original su- 
preme divinity of the aneient Teutonic myol- 
ogy, oorresponding with Vyu of India, Zeus of 
Gmeoe, and Jaee of the Romans. 

tiia (tS'sfi), n* [Peruv.] The mineral ulexite; 
so ealled'in Pern. 

Tiiri, a. Bee Tishri. 

(tiz'win), n. [Amer. Ind.] Among the 
Apaches and kindred Indians, an intoxicating 
distilled liquor similar to the Mexican mescal, 
said to be made from the yucca or Spanish- 
bayonei. 

tig^ (tis'l), fi. ; pi. times (-is). [Ckirruptiou of 
tester^.] A sixpence. [Slang.] 

There *• an old 'oman at the lodge, who will show you sU 
tbit's worth soetng ... for a tmu- 

Buhetr, Oaxtoua v. 1. 

T*Joblt (tfi'Joint), n. A joint made by uniting 
two pieces rectangularly to each other so as to 
form a teroblanee of the letter T. 

Tl. The ohemioal symbol of the metal thal- 
lium. 

tmema (tmfi'ml), n. ; pi. tmmata (-infH4)> [< 
Qr. r^/do, a part out off, a segment < rifivetv, ra- 
fttiv (perf. rtrfoim). cut : see fonfol. j A part cut 
off; a section: aoivision. 

txnoiis (tmfi'iis), a. [< L* tmesis^ < Or. a 
cutting, tmesis, \ rf/iwiv, rafuiv, outs see tmema,’] 
In a figure by which a compound word is 
Bspevated into two parts, and one or more words 
w inserted between them: as, ’*of whom he 
thou wme Tim. Iv. 161, for *‘of whom 

iiiMifV«bo«slio.^ Also ealM dtoct^. 


[<ME.fo,<AS.fd 
■a 06. M, fo iw ON^s. tOtJe, U m MD. D. foe a 
MLO. M, «, foaOHG.Fifo,Fifa,sd, MHO. 
suo, m, to : not in Seand., where HI is used 

(see Htfi)f or in Qoth., where du is used (the sup- 
posed connection of du and to is not made out) ; 
a OIr. ffo a W. df. later ddl, W. if as a prefix dy- 
aCom«dk,to; cf. Lith. do-, a L.-db a Ghr. -dca 
Zend -do, a demonstrative formative.] I. prep, 
A word UMd to express the relation of direction ' 
or tendency, with many modified and related 
senses. 1. In the direction of; unto: toward: 
indicating direction or motion towara a place, 
point, goal, state, condition, or position, or 
toward something to be done or to be treated: 
opposed to from. 

From evwy ihirM endo 
Of Engelond to Caunterbuiy they wende. 

Chaiuer, Geo. roL to C. T., L Ifl. 
Be-hold nook] to th* lonereyn In th* face with they eyene. 
Booke qf Prooodsnoo (S. B. T. 8.. extra aer.X i- 58. 
Adonla hied him to the ohaae. 

8Kak,, Venue and Adonla, 1. 8. 

Me longeth tore to Bemyedale. 

1 may not be tberfro. 

Lym OmU qf Robyn Bodo (Cblld'i Ballad^ V. IMX 
Thou ihalt to the Mall with na 

Conynrae. Way of the World, L 9. 
The natural dlajpoaiUon to particular ai% adcnoe, 
profeaiioD, or trade la very much to be coneulted In the 
care ol youth. Bteeta, Bpeotator, No. 167. 

The General haa fallen to one aide in hla large ohair, 
whoae anna aupport him from falling to the floor. 

W. M. BatoTf New Timothy, p. iflOi 

2. As far as : indicating a point or limit reached 
or to be reached in space, time, or degree: ex- 
pressing extent of continuance, or proceeding, 
or degree of comprehension, or inclusion. 

The aun In hta aerole aet vnto reat, 

And the day <iaer-drogh to the derke night. 

BettrueUonqf Troy (R.E.T,^L 10186, 
Thia Tower la eaaily to be aeene to Milan in a eleare 
day. (TOryot, CradiUea^ L 187. 

That which moat exaaperated the Slluree waa a report 
of oertalne worda caat out by theEn^ror, that he would 
root them out to the verle name. MiUon, Hlat Eng., IL 
Bir Tomkyn. drawing hla aword. awore he waa hart to 
the laat drop of hla blood. Goidimkb, Vicar. xL 

And ever Jamea waa bending low. 

To hla white jennet's saddlebow. 

Seott, L. of the L. V. 9L 
He might have cogitated to all eternity without arriv- 
ing at a reault. H. Speneor, Social Static^ p. 28. 

8. For ; unto : indicating an actual or supposed 
Hrait to movement or action, or denoting desti- 
nation, design, purpose, or aim : as. the horse is 
broken to sMale or harness. 

The iouldlar preparynge hym arife to the flelde 
Leauea not at home hit aworde and hla ahlelde. 

BaboetBookiJi. E. T. B.X p. ISU 
Wherefore was 1 lo this keen mookeiy bomT 

Shot,, M. M. D.. U. 1188. 
They must be dieted, as hones to % race. 

Burton, Anat of MeL. p. 191 
But to nobler ilgfata 

Miohael from Adam’s eyea the film removed. 

Nikon, P.L,xi 411 
1 shall giveTom aneddloation an’put him toa buslneas. 

GeorgeBliot, Mill on the Floea L 1 
He waa bmm to a large fortune, and had married a lady 
of the houae of NoalUes. The Conlury, XLL 388. 

If the field la planted to aome other crop, the young lice 
mature on the graaa^ooU. 

Amer Not, December, 1889, p, 1108. 

4. Unto: indicftting a result or effect produced; 
denoting a consequence or end: as, he was flat- 
tered fo nis ruin ; it was reported to her shame. 

1 shall laugh myaelf to death. Stok.. Tempeat^ IL 1 151 
If any mao In Englande should goe abonghte ... to 
emnine yo*^. life to yor. utter undoinge. 

Quoted in B. HolTa Society In Euaabetlian Age, vtlL 
I must not leave thla fellow ; I will torment him to 
msdneaa Bmu, andFl, Woman-Hater. IL L 

The moment the maater put hla horse to speed, bit taoopa 
aoattered In aU direotiona. IrtO^, Otaimds, p. 94. 

Then untotheml turned me, and I apake. 

And I began : ** Thine agonies. Franoeeoa, 

Bad and oompaasiontte to wetqiing make ma" 

LtmafeBow, tr. of Dantaa Infema 117. 

5, Upon; besides: denoting addition, contribu- 
tion, or possession. 

Hla breath and beauty aet 
(Uqh on the rote, smell to the violet 

simk,, Venus and Adonla, L 981 
X have s thousand fScea to deceive, 

And, to tboeatwloe aa many tongues to flatter. 

tiiekermidSliriii^ 1. 1 

Wisdom he bai and to hit wladom oouragi 
Temper to tiMt and unto all auooeaa. , , 

iSir J, DsiiA(Wt.11ieBophy. (UObam.) 

6 - Upon; on: denoting contact, junction, or 
union. 


M me Infold thei 
And hold thee to my heart 

Oiak., Macbeth, i. A 81 
Then doe they sow a long and black thong to that thick 
hide or akin. Bureheu, Pilgrimage, p. 195. 

When ill night long a doad clings to the hill. 

Tannynm, Geraint 

7. Compared with: denoting comparison, pro- 
portion, or measure. Bence It ia used In a atrietty 
limited sense In eTpreaalngrattoaor propmrtlooi ; a% three 
la to twelve aa four la to auteen. 

There la no music to a durlstlan'O knelt 

Bariowe, Jew of Malta, iv. L 
Na there were no man on the earth to Thomas, 

If I durst trust him. 

B. Jonnn, Every Man in hia Humour, lit 8. 
Name you any one thing that your oltiaen's wife cornea 
abort of to your hnW. 

Dtkker and Webster, Westward Ho, L t 

8. Against; over against: denoting opposition, 
contrast, or antithesis : as, to wager three fo 
one ; they engaged hand fo hand. 

He seta the lease by the greater, or the greater to the 
lease, the euuall to hla eqaall, and by auoh oonfrondog of 
them together driuea out the true ode that la hatonxt 
them. JPuttenham, Arte of Eng. Poede, p. 197. 

For now we aee through a glaaa, darkly ; but then iSee 
totace. lOor. xllLU. 

My hat to a halfpenny. Pompe y jj> rovee the wur^. 

Tbo that th^ were nine to ane, 

They canaed [them] take the ehace. 

BatOe qrBafrinn«t(ChUdi BaUad^ Vn. my 
Why wOl yon ftaht agminat so sweet a paaa^ 

And steel your heart to auoh a world oil charmst 

Addieen, Gate, L 5. 
A sharp conflict, hand to hand and man to man. took 
l^laoe on the battlementa. imfoy, Granada, p. 54. 

9. In accordance, congmity, or harmony with: 
denoting agreement, adaptation, or adjustment: 
as, a plan drawn fo scale ; paint^ fo the life. 

IhesD. thou ksn me tone amende; 

Thon haa me made to thl lyknea. 

PbHHeal Foeme, etc. (cd. FnmivaUX p. lOA 
And whan ye knows what It ia. loke ya pettorme It to 
hlapleaier. Nerffo ^ £ T. aX 1 58. 

Hia horses and hit men 
Bolted in satin to their master’s oohmm 

Petle, Polyhymnia (ed. BnllenX 
Vaahion your demeanour to my looks. 

Bbak, C. of E.. tt. a tt. 
Now, Haria. here Is a charactm* to your taste. 

Sberidan, School for Bcandal, 1. 1. 
It waa a most dlfllonlt matter to keep the tunnel to 
grada SU. Amer., S. a, UUV. 91 

10. In accompaniment with: as, she sang fo 
his guitar. 

They move 

In perfect phalanx to the Dorian mood 
Of flntee and soft recordwa Mdton, P. L, L 580. 
Let 01 bnt practlae a wblle, and then yon ahall see me 
danoe the whole Dance to the Violin. 

Wyekeriey, Gentleman Dancing-Master, Iv. I. 

11. Inthecharacter, quality, or shape of; for; 
as. 

And Floris he maketh stonde nprist 
And ther be dubbede him to knixt. 

King BomCa. £ T. aX P^ TA 
He hadde me wite of yow what be shulde haue to re- 
warda JfrrKn (H £. T. ax L 72. 

He hath a netty young man to his son, whoae name la 
Civility. Bunyan, Pilgrim's P rogress, L 

He took a morsel of early lamb to hta dinner. 

Trottope, Last Chronicle of Baraet, xllx 

12. Regarding; concerning; as to: denoting 
relation: as, to plead fo the charge; to speaS 
fo the question. 

Where we may lelaurMy 
Each one demand and anawer to hla part 
Perf<srm'd in this wide gap of time. 

Bhoh, W. T., V. A 158. 
It takes away my faith to anything 
He shall hereafter speak. 

B. Joneen, Bajaatt% ilL 1. 
At these meotinga, any of the membeie of the churehea 
may come. If they pleaae, and apeak their minds freely, 
in the fear of God to any matter. 

Penn, tUae and Progreaa of Quakers, iv. 
[Dr.] To a lady's lounglng-cliair ... in 

ebonisad wood A 18-19-0 

To a gentleman'a Etiuaoaa do. do., oabri- ^ 

ole legs 17-17-0 

Mirn Bruddon, Hostages of Fortune, p. IIA 

18. Denoting applicAtion or attention: aa,he 
fell fo work. 

Bing me now asleep ; 

Then to your oflloea, and let me rest 

Shak., M. K. D.,iL2.7. 
They begin with potrldge, then they fall to capon, or so 
forth. Dekker ana Watetor, Northwanffio, L 1. 

The bride and her parta, having airived at the bride- 
groom's house, alt down to a repast. 

jr. W, Ltme, Modem Egyptians, L 2ia 

14. In connection with; appurtenant: denot- 
ing attribution, appurtenance, or belonging: 
aa, a cap with a taaael to it 



Third foil to the thhd Edward King of Englafid. 

Shak,, 1 Hen. VL. IL 4. 84. 

An olde Cobbord. . . . A Oarpett to the lameof yelowe 
A tawnle satten erobroderyd. 

Quoted in H. UaU's Society In Ellsabethan Age, App. I. 

Heels to his shoes so monstrously high that he had three 
or four times fallen down bad he not been supported by 
his friend. SUn^le, Tatler, No 48. 

Ill nine days the Maharajah Dhuleep Singh once shot at 
Elreden 2680 partridges to his own gun 

Quarterly Ree , CXXVn. 8M. 

16. In a jfreat variety of cases to supplies the 
place of &e dative in other language : it con- 
nects ti'ausitive verbs with their indirect or 
distant objects^ and adjectives, nouns, and neu- 
ter or passive verbs with a following noun which 
limits their action. 

Better lM>we than hreko , obey^to thi bettere. 

Bookf Ptreedenee (E E T. 8., extra ser.X L dfib 

Is it nothing to you, all ye that pass by 7 behold, and see 
if there be any sorrow like unto my aorrow. Lam. i. 12. 

Drink to me only with thine eyea. 

B Jotuon, The Foreat, To Celia. 

This grand Oonsplracy Is disoovwed by Waltheoff to 
lanfrank Archbishop of Canterbury 

Mtker, Chroniclea p. 8B. 

I am come to town, and to better hopes of teeing you. 

Oray, Letters, L 8. 


auxiliaries, as do, wtB, can, may, etc. . 

■ irt. etc , 


, also not after ^ 
out other verbs, as, A^r, let, etc , while after a few 
it is sornetimes omitt^ or sometimes retained againat 
more common usage to the contrary. After a iMNin or an 
adjective to is always used. 

Being mechanical, you ought not {to] walk 
Upon a lalwaring day without the sign 
Of your profession. Shak ,J C , i. 1 8. 

We are ready to try our fortunes 
To the last man Shak , 2 Ben IV., Iv 2. 4S. 
(b) To was formerlv used even after another preposition, 
especially /or, and Is still so used dialeotallv and vulgarly : 
aa, what are you going /or to do? Barely after other prep* 
oaitions, as/rom, but verv commonlv after about, about 
to rignitying immediate futurity as, he is about to go. 

For not to have been dipt in Lethe lake 
Could save the sonne of Thetla /rom to die 

Spnmr, Euina of Time, 1 429. 

What went ye oat /or to see ? Blat. xL 9 

to) After be and have, the infinitive with to denotes some* 
thing future, especially with the implication of duty or 
neeeasity as, it is still to do (or to be done); I have it to 
do (or have to do it> 

We are still to seek for something else. BenUey. 

(d) Oolloiiaia Uy, an infinitive after to, when It is a repett* 
non of a preceding infinitive. Is often omitted : as, I don't 
go because I don't wish to 

You carry yoiir business cares and projects about, to* 
ttoMd of leaving them in the City, ... or seeming to. 

Di^ene, LitUe Dorrjt, xxxili 

One can persuade himself, if be is determined t^ that 
certain of 8bakapere’s sonnets are of a biographica] ehar- 
aoter. Jt. H, Stoddard, The Century, XXIL 918. 

Jack Barrett went to Quetta 
Because they told him to. 

JL KipUng, Story of Uriah. 


eseo 

Za^whe&toerewam^amaatwMaitiiwtollynoiilti t0-^» A8«ld^aaO0*<^MOiFviafi 

timtISoight there waa aught w^toeU^ to-, a. MW. LQt. to- ws OHa. gtow, g«r.^ 

v 4 4 wi .• .^***^^ ® JW-, 8 d-, HBG. 4wr-, aw-, gito, 0, jwr- m 

He talks to himaelf, and keeps mainly to hlmsalf. Antb avuiW T, anavt avtav faaa 

• • - sir John Walkyngtoo. 


dbg Pray, sir, wlio is the lady 7 
Sir A* What 's that to you, sir ? 

Shendan, The Rivals, il. 1 
After adjectives, it points to the person or thing with re- 
spect to which, or in whose interest, a quality is shown or 
perceived as, a substance sweet to the teste , an event 
painful to the mhid 

16. To 18 used as ordinary “sim” of the infini- 
tive (lihe the corresponding ak in German, d and 
^ in French, a ana di in Italian, att in Swed- 
ish, etc.). In Anglo-Saxon, the verbal noun after to took 
a special dative form --e g., to etanne, ‘to or for eating'— 
diatlnguiihing it from the simple infinitive, as etan ; but 
this dlatinction of form has been long since lost and the 
two oonstructiona have also been confounded and mixed. 
And hopen that he be to cooiynge fi e., to come] that shal 
hem releuo. fiiere Plowman (CX xviii 812. 

Tbanne longen folk to gon on pilgrimages 

Chaueer, Gen. jProL to C T., 1 11 
A sower went forth to sow. Mat xilL 1 

Ay, but to die, and go we know not where , 

To lie in cold ohatruotion and to rot , 

This aenslble warm motion to become 
A kneadeti clod. Shak., M f or M , UL 1 118. 

I Am to blame to be so much in rage 

Beatt and FI., Philaster, iv. 8. 
He {the Almighty] ia sharply provoked every moment, 
yet he punishetli to pardom and forgives to foi^ve again. 

Sir T. Browne, Christ Mor., iU. 26 
Many would like to make It a penal oBenco to preach 
dlaoontent to the people f/ Spencer, Social Statics, p. 167. 
(a) To is not used l>efore the Infinitive after tlie ordinal/ 

rvarl* 


clothe, russet, 

make a longe gowna to Sfr John Walkyngtoo. 

Xnfflieh (me (E. B. T. P> 82L 
Kutte nonhte youre mete eke as it were Felde men, 
That to thqrro mete haue suche an appety^ 

DabeeiBookCk k T. &X p. 7. 

AUe kynne creatures that to Criat beleulth. 

i^towPtowman (AX xi* 289. 
Thertnne oaate tlie calx of gold and sette It to the strong 
•unno in aomer tyme. 

Book qf QuirUe Euenee (ed. Fumivall), pw 9. 

Dickie he took good notice to that 

Dick o' toe Cow (Child's Ballads, VI. 78X 
Your most princely answer was, smelling to the gold— 
Non olet it smells not of the means that have gotten it 
iSbott, Fortunes of Nigel, xxxi. 
Thoi . . don me faste Fridaies to bred and to water. 

Pteni Plowman (OX vU. lU. 

To knele on his knee to the cold erth. 

And grete all his goddes with a good chere. 

Beetrudwm qf Troy ^ E. T. S.X 1* 

We may hafo a desyre and a guet gemynge for to be 
present to llym 

Uampole, Prose Treatises (B. E. T. S.X P> 
There 's naething the matter to thee. 

Lang Johnny Mour (Child’s Ballads, IV. 275X 
You shall have no ourrant-Jelly to your rice. 

Sydney Smith, in Lsdy Holland, p 611. 

Btav, Amarillls, stay ! 

You are too fleet , 'tie two hours yet to day. 

FleMwt, Faithful ^epherdeai, iv. 8. 
At twfmQr minutea to three, Her M^esty . . . entered 
the Rouse. Firdt Fear q/ a SWeen Reign, p. 86. 

Till tot See fills -To a hair. Bee Aoiri.-Th boot 
See 6oofi.— To 0110*8 fhoo, in pretence and defiance of one. 

Weep’at thou for him to nw/aesf 

Shak*, Othello^ v 2. 77 
TO OBOl hand. Bee Aond —To ono'l tooth. SeefeofA 
— TothOOOhO,thOltaILthohalTOfl,etc. see the nouns 
— To Wit Bee wU, To you, a phrase of salutation or 
courtesy, equivalent to mu mtikee or my reepeets to you, 
or to toe tame to you {Coiloq ] 

“I should wish you to find from themselves whether 
your opinions is correct " Sir, to you," says Cobbs , ** that 
shall be done directly " JMekent, HiAly Tree, iL 

Would to Ood, would toBoavoiL and aJmUar preeative 
phrases, are modem adaptiUions, with to iiiserted to note 
the direction of the wish or aspiration (perhaps after such 
phrases as “ I make my vow to God," ‘*1 vow to God," etc.! 
of the earlier Middle English phrase woide God, where God 
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pre^ OHG. rar- « leel. tor- an Gkith. tag- m Or* 
am Bkt. dua-, evil, heavy (see dya-); ult. 
ooxmeoted with two, twi-.] A prefix of Anglo- 
Saxon origin, meaning * apart, away,’ and de- 
noting separation, negation, or intensity. It is 
common In Anglo-Saxon and Middle English, but is al- 
most wholly obsolete in English. A relic of Its use re- 
mains in the arohalc all to used as a qaasi*adv«rb in all to 
AtmA, ail to all to bndten, etc., where the adverb is 
really all, ana to ia properly ajireflx of the verb, tobreak, 
toeptiL etc., in eariy modem English separated from the 
verb (being in Middle English, Tike other prefixes, com- 
monly wriuen separateX and often written with all as one 
word, alto, taken as an adverb qualifying the verb. (Bee 
att, ode., 1.) Such verbs are woperly written without a 
hyphen ; examplea are tobeat, lobettt, lobite, toblad, tobhw, 
toMirsf (toAmf X iebruim, todeai, tqfalt. This prefix is often 
confused, by readers anil editors of Middle English texti^ 
with the preposition to, the sign of the infinitive, 
toad (tdd), ft. [Early mod. E. also tode; also 
Sc. tade, taid, toad, ted; < ME. tode, toode, tadea, 
todde, < AS. tddtge, tddie, toad; root unknown. 
The i)an. tudse, Sw. tdaaa, toad, are prob. un- 
related. Hence, in comp., tadpole, q. v.] 1, A 
batraohian or amphibian of the family Hq/b- 
nidm or some related family. Toads are generally 
distinguished smoug the salient tailless batrach^s from 
the froga, in that they are not aquatic (except when 
breedlngX and lack the aymmetry and agility of frogs; 
but the siitmg technical dilTerenoes between the bufonl* 
form and ramform amphibians ore not always reflected 
in the varlons spplloatiuns of these popular names. (Com- 
pare the common use of frog and toad in treejroa, tree- 
load, and in mwto-Aoy and otototrieainMfd) Toads nave a 
atout clumsy body more or leas covered with warts, geuer* 
ally large parotoids (see cut under parottndX no teeth, 
the hind feet scarcely or not webbed, and the hind limbs 
not fitted for extensive leaping. They are perfectly harm- 
less, notwithstanding many popular superstitions to the 
contnuy. They feetl mainly on insecU, and some are 
quite useful in gardens. They are tenacious of life, like 
most reptiles, but there is no truth in the stories of their 
living in solid rock. The fable of the Jewel in the toad's 
head may have aome basis of fact in the piece of glisten- 
ing cartilage which represents an unossifled baslocclnltal. 
There are numerous kinds of toads, found in nearly all 
ports of the world. They are mostl jr of the genus Bt^o, 


os well as of the family Bu/ontdm, though several other 
famlUea inolnde speciea to which the popular name 
plies. In Europe the oonunou toad is B etdgaHe: the 



ayllablea) could easily slide Into the more modem-seeming 
would to God, where to Is grammatically inexplicable, 
n. adv, 1. To a place in view; forward; on. 

To, AohlUes ! to, Ajax ! to! Shak., T. and C., IL L 119. 

2 . To the thing to be done : denoting motion 
and application to a thing. 

1 will stand to and feed, 

Althongh my last Shak , Tempest, til 8. 49. 

“These plain viands being on table, I thought you might 
be tempted " ** fhank 'ee, Mrs. Sparsit," said the wh«p. 

And gloiHUily fell to. Didtene, Hard Timea, IL la 

3. To its place ; together : denoting the join- 
ing or closing of something separated or open: 
as, shut the door to* 

Christ Is brought asleep, and laid In bis grave ; and the 
door sealed to. 

Tyndale, A na. to Sir T. Mora, etc. (Paricer Soc. , ISCOX p. 192. 

He that hath received hit testimony hath set to his seal 
that God is true. John UL 88. 

Can honour set to a leg? Shak., 1 Hen. IV., v. 1. 188. 

4. In a certain direction: as, sloped to* 

Found in the nest three voung owls with their feathers ohii^i oq* mfatn 

such a little toad as that. 

Oo to. ^ f 0 .^ T 0 JHd Bfajn. Seeogain.-^ 


Cenmon American 1 oad (Ott/Sf /eM/igiHptMs) 

msh-toad or natterlMk Is B. oalamiUa The oomnumest 
toad of America is B tentiginoeuM, which sports in many 
color-variations. Bee phrases bdow, and onts under toA 
mU^raehyeephalue, uylnpteeia, and agm-ioad.. 

2. Figuratively, a person as an object of dis- 
^Bt or aversion: also used in deprecating or 
half-affectionate raillery. Ckimpa^ toadUng, 
“Tea,** responded AbboL **if she were a nice, preUy 


baokt. See tokdrl.-fo and ttO. See>a.- 

to, to oomoto, toth]lto,tolioav»to,toUfto,eto. 

See the verba. 

in.t cofd* Till. 

Pursue to |var. bftt] tbow a name haat wonna 

itom,qrtA«JtoM^Lfi8ia 
The rode see is ryght nere at handa 
Ther bus vs bide to we be thrall [token oaptiveL 

For* pT 90. 

Tbeys knyghtis never stynte ne blana 
To thay unto the oetd wanna 

17. In VBrioM olwolete, provincial, or colic **,"'**': ^ <»•»<“»-) 

qnial udoc: after; afptinat; at; by; for; in; *l**^Sf f®* . 

• ‘ ^ to»(t6),». CJap.,<ChineBefoto,apeck(orbu8h- 


of; on, with; before; etc. 

And go honte hardliche to hares and to foxea 
To bores and to bockea that breketh a-doone menne 
hegges. Pm* Plowman (CX lx. 28 

Heo that trespasseth to trouthe 

Pier* Plowman (AX ill 274. 
To thee only trespassed hane I. 

PoUUeal Poeme, etc. (ed. FumivallX p. 852. 
My lurde to mete is be. 

Lytett Geate qf Behyn Mode (Child's Ballads, V. 82X 


child, one might eoropaasfonate her forlornness: but one 

r-T- ^ ^ 

Ohariotte BroiM, Jane Eyra UL 
Same aa obeUdrteal toad.— CMI p 

. which carries Its eggs and tadpoles 

dea in ttie back ; opeeUlenlly, the Surinam toad. Bee 
onti under Ptpa and Jfotoirema — Sornodtoad (or firoiX 
the popular name of all the imaU Utsrdsof weatemNonh 
America with a flattened rounded form, the head homed, 
the beck warty, end tha habits sluggish. They are ndther 
toads nor frogs (balmhiaiis), but iscertlllans orilsarda 
of quite another dais of animala and of the famw lemth 
nUm. All belong to the genua Phryntmma, of wnioh 
tbera are 8 or 9 ■peoies. See Phrynaeoma (wltti outX 
Also oslled tooAltn^— MidllM MMUL Same as ee- 
etetrieal toed.— Obfle tr loaltoad, the nttrie-frog, Alyim 
ebeletrieane* 8ee<»itui%^ldea— AaaslBflM Sane 
as noitoiya^.- 

and out under «mw-/eel— Stutum P(pa amerf- 
eeno, alaiwe and ioed repreaenMng the family P^pf- 


el).] A Japanese grain and liquid meamire d«. bm mT AoIom-iM lu aCttd) 
contrinlng im.62 onWe inches or 4 Uttlo lew 

than half an imperiBl bnihel. a 

na^* In to-ddy, tamatn^tc-manth, tMfeair* Amr* Mat, xiBv. m 


wm tlie tinmle «^iiiok»gy taili to 
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CastaUa odoraia : an old American name.- 


Sif4mmtZ^99f$r4m,M^r0ktUat«i^ Popalarljr.fhenaiiie 

. . ^ fungi MippoMd to be 

^ from muMhtoomM^ or edible 

of feet nil true toedatoolabeiong* 

. genne AgoHem or oloeely ellted geiien, are 

really muanrooma may or lui^ not be poiaunoua. It 
frequently hm^pena Chat an edible apeaiea is asMOolateil 
with a highly pmionona «H)oiea. or gruwi in •Imilar places 


and can 1 


pretended to eat, toads (supposed to be poison* 

ona), in order to give his master an opportunity FriUllaria Pvrmaica (F. nigra): garden name' 
to show his skill in expelling poison. —8, The Japanese iiliaoeous plant TricyrUs 

Be the moat soom'd Jaok-puddtag of the pack. hirta : garden name. toa<ff^mea& frogttool. 

A^turn toad.M(wto aomef(M^ fiAUillittg (tdd'ling), a. K toad + -hmyi.T A toady^ (td'di),a. [< toad 4- •«!.] Ugly and re- 

Tom Brown, Satire on an little toad ; a toadlet. toad, 2. pulsive, like a toad ; hateful ; beastly. [Bare.] 

8. A fytog, oWtriou. p«;dtej ’. meau 

sycophant; atoady. * t (td'di), w.; pi. toadies (^iz). [Baid to 

Tpad^ator. . r •JtiaameUimor^mfromamotuit^ ,, ^ i>e 5iortened from toad^ter; but rather an 

ly\ a., to express the mean- 
Toadreater would hardly be 

^ be thought on. to please ai^ bam^^^ orchid Megaelinium Bttfo, the flowers of which tere8t^”flattwe?:^^tond-^ater^^^^ 

».«*>WdiH,,Adv«.t««.olD.Y»d«B,pl.a744V resemble mall toads and ^ ar^d along Yo«egB«n«ok«iitouZgtorfB»etam)ta.lteM 
I am retired hither like an old summer dowsger, only midnb of a green blade. The lip has a of Sft^ve minutes. . .Boys sro not all toiler In the 
^ ^itb mein the rapid spontaneous movement. ^ morning of life. I^pwivftiy, Book of Snobs, r. 

Seott* (Imp* Diet) 
toadied^ ppr. 
To fawn 




lards, who cafled them 
a oiingtng, offloloui ' 
dirty work 


;cw«/l^awwuui*«o|jwuuauuiwsf opnu- . /x-j /t v 

lem m( todita (my flustotumr^Hmioe tOad B*Cap (t^z'kap), n. 
i dei^ent, who will do all sorts of toadsdye (tods'!), n, [< toad^s. poss. of toad, + 
itomtooeltad.Wtowgjjtoo^ In mlaero/., a variety oi wood-tin. 

^ ^ tcStfi-luit (tdds'hat), a, t< ME. tod,ikatt»; < 

toM-mtlllg (tod d^'tlng), n. ServUe or syco- toMFi + )k<i«i.] Same ae toadtUtoL 
phantic complaisance ; sycophancy. toad's-niMt (Mdz'met), n. Same as tooMooU 

I. [Prov. Eng.] 

I'snach'^r), n. The reed- 



. , (tod'spit, -spitn), ». 

The froth or spume secreted by various homop- 


t<Mul-6ati]^ (tdd'd'ting). a. Pertaining to or 
characteristic of a toad-eater or sycophant; 
sycophantic. 

tOM-ilBh (tod'flsh). n, 1. A 

Batrachue, especially B, tau ; the 03 nBter-fish or 

®w ‘‘1 blemiahis or staiia p/ilt: 

from Massachusetts to the West Indies. It is a a aa j a. ja_^*a 

?enr ugly fish, of uunlnly form, with a thick, heavy head A ®ost toad-tpotiMi traitor. Shak,, Lear, v. a 188. 
and laige mouth, miked skin, no lateral line, three dorsal toadfltono^ (tod'ston), n. [< toad + stone,^ Any 

one of various natural or artifleial obiects re- 
sembling a toad in form or color, or which were 
believed to have been formed within the body 
of that animal, and which for many oenturies, 
and over a lar^ part of Europe, were held in 
high regard, and preserved with the greatest 
care. The earliest reference to objects of this kind Is 
that of riiny, who, under the name of **batraehitea,“ de* 
scribed vaiions stones which were said by him to reamn- 
ble the frog in oolcw, althongh he does not speak (d their 
being possessed of any apodal vlrtuea. This is the only 
reference to the tosdstone to }>e found in classio aatlmrs ; 
bnt much later on the names ^^crapodinns” and ®'biifo* 
iiites” are found in various learned works written In Latin ; 

while r * 

as the 

stein," and ®*krbtenstetn hot mnoh later In German. AL 
bertns Magnus and others also gave the named **boraz'' 


, . ^ the toady or 

sycophant to. 

The tntors toadud him. Tlic fellows in hall paid hfa»y 
great clumsy oompliments. Thackeray^ Book d Bnobi^ v. 

n. <»*raiw. To play the sycophant; fawn; 
cringe. 

What magic wand was it whose touch made the toodih 
ing aenrility d the land atari up the real demon that it 
mm T W. PMUipi, Bpeechea, p. 188. 

t06dflBh(t6'di.ish),a. [< foady2 Hav- 

^g the charMter of a t(^y; given to toady- 


ism; toad-eating; boot-licking. 



Tosd tch {Batrmcktu tmu) 


•pluea, and when young a seriea of tufts or olrrl on the 
Musk and aidM ; the Upa nave fleahy appendagea ; the oolcnr 
is dusky-olive with irregolar black markings both on the 
body and on the flns. 

2. A loi»hioid flsh, Lophiue pmcatorius, so called 
from its uncouth aspect; the flshing-frog, sea- 
devil, wide-gab, or angler. Bee out under an- 
gUif, — 3. Aswell-flsb, as Tefrodm turgidue,\Bo 
common puffer of the Atlantic coast of the 
United Btates, 12 inches long. Also called 
meU-toad*-^^, The frog-fish or mouse-fish, An- 
Umnariue (or Pttrophryne) hmtrto* D. tS, Jordan, 
toad*flaz (tdd'flaks), n, A plant of the genus 
Linaria, primarily A. imf- 
garis, the common toad- 
flax, a showy but perni- 
cious plant, otherwise 
known as ranetead and 
butter-and-eggs. other 
noteworthy species are the 
Ivydeded toad.ftax or Kenil- 
worth ivy, L, CymbotoHa, 

(see isytX and the three-birds 
toadflax, L. triornithopkora. a 
Bttropean ptant oaltivated for 
Ita large purple lom^mred 
flowers borne in wmms d 
three, and suggesting little 
birds. Several others are de-' 
mble in gardens, as the 
dwarf L, ehnnn, alpine toad- 
fln, and the taU L. Bahisdiea, 
wtta showy snlphnr-yellow 
ttowaiat the ptant, however, Is 
dllBcmU to sridiD^ See ean- 

Moftia which oQBsIsts d 4 ^ 

gSTlHe tthAiB Mtaui .^ %i„*SSS3StSSLS- 

jhiropaiti, d low herbs or an- 
dsr^Mbi, sometimes pamsltle oa foots. I^e opmsaim 


terous insects. Also called/ro^-eptf and ewckoo- tCMtdyisill (td'di-usm), n. [< toadyS The 
1 Sab spit-hug and spittle-insect practices of a toady; sycophancy; servile adn- 

• fb2 !i! toad-spotted (tod'spot^ed), a. Thickly stained mtion. Thackeray, Book of Snobs, iii. 

or spotted. like a toad; hence, covered thickly to-and-iko (td'and-frd'). a. and n. [< to and fro: 
-.ixL 1.1 L _ IV.. see under ^o.J* L a. Forward and backward ; 

alternate : as, to-and-fro motion. 

n. n. I. A movement or motion forward and 
backward in alternation. 

When the roesmeiiser Snow 
With his hsnd’s first sweq> 

Pnt the esrth to sleep, 

®Twm s time when the heart oonld show 
lU -how was esrth to know, 

*Nesth the mnte hand's UHmd-fro t 

Browning, A Lover’s Onsrrel. 
Sbt, 

Like some wild crestnre newly-csged, commenced 
A Uhandrfro Tmnymm, Princes^ It 

3t. The bandying of a question backward 
and forward ; a discussion. Bp, Bale, Vocacyon 
(Harl. Misc., VI. 469). 


I the word ‘‘crapaudlne’* app^ in French aa earty Toaicdaa (to-fir'si-an), n, [Named from Thou- 

-cradw- ars, in wesiem Fiance.] In 

mnd nnimnnhlaf^ln nnvman. A1. . ... .-f 


to a atone inppoaed by them to be found in the head of the 
Thft latter waa the m( 


toad 


3 moat common form of belief in 


regard to the arigin <rf the toadstone, and it waa very gen- 
ht that it waa endowed with npeoial virtnes 
ft voli 


eraUy thought 


if the animal oonld be made to anrrender 


luntarUy. 


Tomlit^mweiwme^ed.ttheijbrinei SoSSSVSSoidS 

M aronleta or aet In ritigi^ or in other waro treitfiiied by m Tpw 


geoL, a division 
of the Lias which lies between the Liassiaii, or 
Middle lias, and the Bajociau, or lowest divi- 
sion of the Jurassic, acceding to the nomencla- 
ture of the French geologists, it la etpeoially well 
developed u central and southern li>ance, and ita anb- 
dlvtaiona are characterised chiefly by the presence of cer- 


their ownm as oh«ina,'bf iniidotet to poison, or as hav- mod. E. toste ,*^< ME, 



ing special therapeutic qualitiea, or simply aa natoral on- 
lioiituea. Some of these objects were blta ct rook, or of 
jasper, or of other aami-preoious or perhaps really vredoua 
stones, toad-lfke In oolor or shape; others were foealla of 
varkma kinds, such ss braohiopodi, fragments of orlnoiito, 
teeth of fossil flslL etc.; In regard to many of them, how- 
ever, no reasonable gneaa can ue made aa to their real na- 
ture. Shakapere refers to the toadstone in the lines : 
Sweet are the uses of adverilty. 

Which, like the toad, ugly and venomon^ 

Wean yet a preckma jewel in hia bead. 

(Aa yon Like it^ IL 1. 18-14.) 
If he woold send his eyea 1 would undertake 
To cany 'em to the jeweller; th» would off 
For pretty toaddionsi, Skmey, The Brotbera, U. 1. 

toadfftoiie^ (tdd'stdn), n. [An accom. form, 
aimulating toadsUme*, of G. todies gestetn, lit. 
*d6ad (i. c. unproductive) rock.’] In geot, a 
volcanic rock varying in texture from a soft 
crumbly ash to a hard close-grained greenstone, 
several beds of which occur in the magnesian 
limestone of the lead-mining district of Derby- 
shire. The toadstone has the posttion of an Interbedded 
rook, la Irregular in thiokncMi, and traveried by numerous 
veins and fanlta It much resemblea the so-called whin- 
aUl of Yorkahlre, Durham, and Northumberland. 



toost< OF. fosle, < ML. tosta, a toast of bread 
(cf. OF. tostee s= Sp. tostada, a toast), < L. tos- 
ta, fern, of toetus, pp. of torrere, parch, toast: see 
torrenf.] Bread m slices superficially browned 
by the nre ; a slice of bread so browned. 

Go fetch me a quart of tack ; put a toad In 't. 

^ak„ M.W.of W.,W.R.8. 
tOUt^ (tost), r. [Early mod. E. also toste; < ME. 
tosten, < OF. taster =s Sp. tostar sk Pg. tostar, 
toast (> tosiado, toasted) ; firom the noun.] I, 
trans. 1 . To brown by the heat of a fire : as, to 
toast bread or bacon. 

Tis time I were choked with a piece of toatUd oheeae. 

fiifcalr, M. 14. of W., V. fi.147. 
2. To warm thoroughly : as, to toast one’s feet, 
[Colloq.] 

Around these fires the m<we idle of the swarthy feUowa 
squatted, and toadod thMr bare thins while the; 
their wondrona tales. “ ^ 

n. tntrane. 1. 

There is a whiff of I „ , _ 

of toostiiw tbinidna 0, W. Heimw, Professor, vIL 

2. To warm one’s self thoroughly at a fire. 

As we leOwl by the firs. W, Brmmv, Shepherd's Pipe, L 


mro shins while they spun 
The Century, XXXyi 828. 
To brown with heat. 


Also 

^ „ called fwiifr(ioi~- . 

'^tli'criiii iS i ififi i wtth totmlSii Um. ot toMlltOOl (tSd'rtttl), n. [Ewly mod. E. alao toUt1(to«t).» FA Dartioulariue of Toosri m 

iBth«“TaUer'fWo.3*.JunL.1709). ^the 
... (ted'flon'te)^*, BMEmwNo. ®^^ second qnotoUon.] 1. A pewon whose health is 

l4<tad'hed),». nm Amerieuoolden ■ “ dwBk, or who is named M the person to whom 

Qtuv4Huiom M ( m . [OapeOodlUaii- others wiemissted to drink jeepeota^^^ 

Owtinttgasitaui^toattnMrfanwMatMt^ VUUiWhoi8theraigniiigbell6wtha86aaon,o)rin 
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some other way is specially indicated as a per- 
son often toasted; also^ anything, as a politi- 
cal eanse, the memory of a person, etc., to 
which a company is requested to drink. 

Ill toke luy Marwood, you are more Cenaorioiis 

than a decay d Beauty, or a diaoaided ToatL 

Cwigrtv€, Uf ay of the World, ill. 10. 

It happen’d that on a publtok day a celebrated beauty 
of those times [of Charles II.1 was in the Cross-Bath [at 
BathJ, and one of the crowd of her admirers took a glass 
of water In which the fair one stood, and drank her health 
to the company. There was in the place a gay fellow, 
half-fuddled, who offered to Jump iu, and swore, tho' he 
liked not the liquor, be would have the toad (making an 
allusion to the usaKe of the times of drinking with a toast 
at the bottom of the glaisX Tho’ he was opposed In his 
resolution, this whim gare foundation to tho preaent hon- 
our which Is dune to the lady we mention in our liquors, 
who has erei since been called a toast 

TaOsr. Ho, 84 (June 4, 1700 )l 

Her eldest daughter was within half a-year of being a 
toast StdUf Tatler, No. 96. 

2. A call on another or others to drink to the 
health of eome person named, or to the pros- 
perity of some cause, etc. : often accompanied 
oy a sentiment or motto ; also, the act of thus 
drinking. 

l.et the toast pass— 
think to the lass. 

I'll warrant she'll prove an excuse for the idasa. 

ahondan. School for Scandal, ill. & 

3t. One who drinks to excess ; a soaker. 

When, having half din'd, there comes in my hoet, 

A Catholio good, and a rare drunken toast 

Cotton, V oyage to Ireland, ill 

toagt^ <tdst), P. r< toasts, n.] 1. trans. To 

drink as a toast; drink to the health of: wish 
success or pro8]^nty to in drinking; also, to 
desimwte as the person or subject to whom or 
to vmich other persons are requested to drink ; 
propose the health of. 

The gentleman has toasted your health 

Farquhar, B^ux' Stratagem, ilL 1. 

Careteas. Vow then, Charlea, be honest, and give us your 
real favourite. 

ChaHet S, Why, I have withheld her only in compas- 
sion t4) you. If I toast her, you must give a round of her 
peers, which is Impoasible — on earth 

Shendan, School for Scandal, lit a 

n. inirans. To drink a toast or toasts ; also, 
to propose a toast or toasts. 

friendship without Freedom it at dull m . . . Wine 
without toading. Congrtm, Vfoj at the World, i a 

These Insect reptiles. whQst they go on only cabalUug 
and toaoUng, only fill ua with disgust 

Burkt, PetlUon of the Unitarians. 

toaster^ (tos'Wr), w, [< toasts + -cri,] 1. One 
who toasts something, as bread or cheese. — 2. 
An instrument for toasting broad, cheese, etc. ; 
especially, such an appliance other than a 
toasting-fork. Toasters for bread are often 
small gridirons of wire which hold the slice of 
bread fast without teariim it.— 8. Something 
fit for toasting. [Colloq.J 

**Ck>me and locdc at 'em ! here 's toasters '** bellows one 
with a Yarmouth bloater stuck on a toaating-fork 

Mayhew, London Labour and London Foot, 1. 11. 

tOMrtier^ (tos't^r), n. [< ioasf^ + -cri.] One 
who proposes a toast ; an admirer of women. 
We simple Toaden take Delight 
To nee onr Women's Teeth look white; . . • 

In ('bina none hold Women sweet 
Except their Siiaggs are black as Jett. 

Frior, Alma, U. 

toa8tillg*fork (tos'ting-ffirk), n. 1. A large fork 
with several prongs and a long handle, for 
toasting bread at an open fire.— 2. A sword. 
[Ludicrous.] 

If I had given him time to get at his other pistol, or his 
toasttn^/ork, it was all np 

T, Hughet, Tom Brown at Oxford, II. xrll. 

toastlng-glass (tos'ting-glAs), n, A drinking- 
glass used for toasts, and inscribed with the 
same of a belle, or with verses in her honor. 
Gartkf Toasting-Glasses of the Kit-Cat Club 
(1703). 

toagtilig-lroii (tos'ting-i'^m), ti. Bame as 
toasting-fork^ in either sense. Shak,^ K. John, 
iv. 3. 99; Thackeray ^ Pendeiinis, xxii. 
toast-nuMter (tdst^mhs^t^r), n. One who, at a 
public dinner or similar entertainment, is ap- 
* pointed to propose or announce the toasts: in 
tho United States he is usually the one who 
presides. 

Mr. cnblsel, the immortal toad-matOir, who presided orer 
the Preetdent Thadearay, A Dinner iu the City, ilL 

toast-radE (tOst'rak), n. A contrivance for 
holding drv toast, each slice being held on edge 
between slender rings or supports of wire, etc. 
toaatHWater (tost'wft^ttr), n. Water in which 
toaated bread has been steeped, used as a bev- 
erage by invalids. 


(tfit), a. The nushing^andle of a 

ters’ plane. Seepfoiic-stoch. 
toaieti V, t. An dd spelling of foss. 
tobaceaaallan (tf-bak-o-nr lifm), n. [< tobath 
e(o) + -analiant in imitation ox hocohatiaflaii.] 
(me who indul^ in tobacco; a smoker. [Hu- 
morous.] 

We get very good olgan fora baJooco and half —that is, 
very good for ns cheap tobooeanoftans 

Tkadkoray, Newoomea, xxxv. 

tobacchiaiif, n. [< tobacco + -uin.] One who 
smokes tobacco; a smoker. [Bare.] 

Yon may observe how idle and fooUah they are that ean 
not travail without a Tobacco pipe at their mouth; but 
such (I must tell you) are no base TofaeaMam.* for Uiis 
manner of taking the fume they suppoee to be generoua. 

Fenner, Treatiae of Tobacco (ed. 1687 )l 

tobacco (t^bak'6), n. [Formerly also iabaoeOf 
tabacOf tooacca; = F. tabac (not in Cotgrave, 


j5S!nit5a!j:?d^£f£Sj2^ 

propartlea of tohooeo are obleCy dne to the aHmtold nleo- 
tine (which eeeX HedloiUy ooDildered, tobeeeo Is a po«r- 
erfol •edottve poiaon and a local sttmnlan^ not now uaad ' 
internally unleae in chronic asthma, but applied In some 
akin-diaeiuMa, hemorrhoid^ eta In Its ormnary nse os 
a narcotlo it induoea a pbvtioal and mental oniet veiy 
gratltylng to the habltnatea, overcoming the dlatoste for 
its oboorioos properties and making if the moat nearly 
nniversal of narootloa. In large quantltiea it givea rise 
to confusion of the mind, ver^, nausea, and at length 
to depreaslon and dangerous prostration. BlstorloaJiy, 
tobacco was found in use among the Indians at the die- 
oovery of America, and ssaoolated with their solemn trona* 
actions. (See eatunuL) It was unknown iu the Old World 
before this tima It was introduced into Europe about 
1669 by a Spanish physician, who brought a small quantity 
from America into Spain and TortagaL Thence tta use 
imread Into Franoe and Italy. Sir Francis Drake intro- 
duced it into England about 168S where tobacco-taverns 
soon became neotty as prevalent as ale-houses. Itsutewes 
Ml strongly oy both priests and rulers. PopeUitian 
excommunicated usora of tobacco , in Turkey and 



Sw. tobak rs ^hem. tabak « Pol. tdbaJca as 
Buss, tabaka sc Ar. tdbagh (the usual Ar. name 
being different, fttftnt, foton, Pers. hitan, Turk. 
totuny > Pol. tgtun) as N<^. rafinixo^y rafm&KW 
=a Pers. Hind, tamodku (of. Pers. tumbehiy Turk. 
tunbekt) = Chinese tambako, tambaky as Jap. 
tabako (< E.) (NL. tdbaoca (Camden, 1585), taba- 
cum (Lobel, 1576: Bauliiii,1596)); < Bp. tahaeoy 
formerly also tobacco as Pg. tabacoy < W. Ind. 
(Haytian or Caribbean) *tahaeco or ^tabacoy of 
uncertain meaning, oonflioting accounts be- 
iim given: (a) According to Charlevoix, in his 
“Histo^ of 8t. Dominique,” the pipe used by 
the Indians in smoking was called tabaco. (b) 
According to Las Casas, tho Spaniards iu the 
first voya^3 of Columbus saw the Indians in 
Cuba smoung dry herbs or leaves rolled up in 
tubes called tahaeos, (e) According to Clavi- 
gero, the word was one of the native names of 
the plant, namely the Haytian (cf. the quot. 
from Hakluyt), (d) According to Baahin ( 1596) 
and Minsheu (1617). etc., tobacco was so called 
from an island of the same name, now called 
Tbbdjgo, near Trinid,ad (cf. irtntdeuhi a former 
name of tobacco), (e) In another view, it was 
so called from TahaeOy said to be a province 
of Yucatan. (/) Other Indian names were up- 
powoc (see quot. from Haklim), pmetl (Clari- 
gero; Stevens, 1706), pioielt (Baul^, 1596), pei- 
cteUf or pdetet (Mlnimeu, 1617), peium or petun 
(a S. Amor, term) (see petun), tomabona, pere- 
becenuc (Bauhin, 1^), etc. In Europe it was 
also called nieottan, queen^s herb (F. Thcrbc de 
la rogne), etc.: see nicoUan.l 1. A plant of the 
genus Atcof tana, particularly one of several spe- 
cies affording the narcotic product of the same 
name. The moit generally caltivtted hi N. Talbanm, a 
plant of South Ammeon oiwiit, found in culture among 
the oboriglnea It is of itat^ habit, S to 6 feet high; the 
leaves from ovate to narrowly lanceolate, the lower com- 
monly 8 or S feet long; the flowen of purplish tints, 2 
inches long, disposed in a terminal ponloie. (See eat un- 
der NioaHana ) Frominent cultivated forms ore the vori 
ety meeropJtotta, known os Morylsod toboocu, to which the 
Cttbim and Monlto tobaoooa ore accredited, and the va- 
riety angudi/oUa, Virginian tobocoa The only other spe- 
cies extensively grown is N. nuttea. a roach smaller plant 


Bor, Heorfce you, my hooi^ hone yon a pipe of good To> 
btuoof 

Vr The best in the towne : boy, drie a leofo. 

Boy. There '• none in the houses ilr. 

Fs. Drie a dooke leafe. 

Chapman, Humoroos Day's Mirth. 

I msrle what pleasure or felidtle they hone to taking 
this roguish iahaoool it's good tor nothing but to choke 
a man, and fill him toll of smoke and embena 

B, Jonron, Every Hon in his Humour (ed. 1616\ iU. 6. 
Sublime tobaoeo I which from east to west 
Cheers the tor’s labour or the Turkman’s rest, 

Byron, The Island, ii. 19. 

Blxd*i-cy9 tohaooo. see Krd's-tye, s— Broad-lsafM 
tobacco, the Maryland tobacco. See def. 1.— Oaks tO- 
baooo. Same as plug tobaooo. See below.— Oamstor 
tobaeoo. see eamuter.—Oavntdlsh tobaooo. See 000 - 
endisA— Oongo tObaooo. Some as deiamba.^ Cut to- 
baooo, tobacco prepared for nse by cutting into hne 
strips or shreds.— Orton tobaooo. See def. 1.— Indian 
tobaooo, a common American herb, Lobelia in/lata. It Is 
6 inches to 2 feet high, with numerous leaves, and rooemes 
of pale-blne flowers. It is said to have been used medi- 
cinmly by the Indians, and la now the officinal loliello, w 1th 
properties reoembllng those of tobacco, an nnoofe emetic, 
but available in apoomodio asthma. Also colled gagrod 
— lAtakia tobaooo, a tobacco produced in no|1hem 
Syria, one kind of which boa on oamired orum^ derived 
from being enred in tho smoke at oak-wood.— jiiaf tO- 
baoQO. tommoo unmanafootured — MazTland tobaooo. 
See def. 1.— Moontaln tObaooo. see Anma, 8 and 8.— 
Oil of tobaooo. Bee ott.— Orinoco tobaooo. a local 
product^ probably of the Maryland variety — Ponlan 
tobaooo, tobacco prodnoed to Feroia and I’urkiqr , ago- 
oiflcally, the Bhlras.— Ptotall tObOOOO, roll tofaoeco, or a 
variety of it— Plug tObaOCO, tobaeoo compressed into 
solid blocks, commonly first moistened with molasses or 
other liquid ; cake or cavendish tobooco.— Rlverildo to- 
baooo. See Pluehea — BoU tObaooo, tobaooo-leaves spun 
Into a rope and tuUeoted to hot pressure.— ghig tooao- 
00. See sAupl, 4 — Bhlrai tObaooOr s commerctal tobaeoo 
produced to iWaio.— Byxiim tobaooo, tobacco produced 
In Syria, apparently the same as or liiolndtng the Latiikla, 
affording choice otBors. Good Syrian tobacco is sold to 
contain no nicotine. The name is applied to Nieotiana 
rudiea, formerly remrded os the source of the Syrian pro- 
duct (see def. 1).— ^baooo amaniosls or ambtyoplto 
dimness of vision resulting^trom the abnae of tobaooo and 
nonmlly also of alcohol.— Tobaooo camphor. Some oa 
ntooCtofito.— Tobaooo ointment See O^ittmenr— To 
dxlnk tobaooot. See dKnIr, 6— TnxUsh tobaooo. see 
del l.—Twlit tobaooo. Someoarriltoboceo. See above. 
Vlrglniin tobaooo. See det L— Wild tobaooo. (a) 
NieoUana rudiea. Seedef. L (b) Soma aa Indian tobaeeo. 
See above. 


with smaller greenish flowenu sometimes called grem to- tobacCO-bfifitlfi (t9-bak'5-be'tl), n. A cosmo- 


politan ptinid beetle, Lasiodermu tterrioorne, 
whioh lives in all stages in many pungent spices 
and drugs, and is so fond of stox^ or manufac- 
tured t^aooo as to become a pest in many 
manufactories and warehouses in the United 
States. Also called cigarette-beetle. 


baeeo from the fact that the leaves retain much of their 
color when dry It is suited to cool latltndeL and onlU' 
vated northward in Europe sod to parts of Asts. yielding 
among others the Hnngonan and Turkish tobaccos. N. 
quadripalvie is grown by the Indians from Oregon to the 
Missouri river, and is their favorite kind, a low-brmnobing, 
viscid-pubescent plant a foot high. Some other speolea 

ore cultivated locally. The United States leads in the pro- . _ . , v - 4 * « 

dnetfoD of tobacco, but it is grown more or less in nearly tobaOCO-DOZ (t^bak fi-boks), ft. 1. A small 
all temperate and tropical lands. The quality depends fiat pocket-box for holding tobaooO for chew- 

«■ MnoHng.-a. A oommon ilute or ray, • 
of llmlte^lng muort with It. ertmuea, [^cal, C. S;]— 

Tnikiah tobaoooa ore famous, os also the Lstokia of a dis- The common sunfish or pumpkin-seed, Pofnotie 
trlct in Dorthem Syria. Virginian tobaooo ranks vary gibboeue, or another of the same genuB. See 

outimdMaaiyWk- [Local, U. 8,] 

Weat Indies it hath diuers names; . . . fie Spmsrds jbJne for shaving tobaeoo-leayes into shre^ 
generally coU It Tabaeeo. HaHuyVs Voyagei,m. 87L for smokin g or c hewing.— 2. A knife for OUt- 
Into the woods thenceforth in haste shee went, ® tobacco ; a tobaoco 

To seeke for heorbes that mote him remetty ; . . . knife. E, H. Knignt. 

whether yt divine To 6 aecw wars, tobaOOO-dOT 8 (tfi-bak'fi-duv), n. The small 

or PoInroDy. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

S. The leavoa of tie tohaM^plant prepared to Amaohtoo 

various forms, to Jw smoked^ chewed, or used for g^mng tobacco for smoking, it oonslsti of 
as snuff (see ffiiif/). Toboceo-leavea are somotUnea aciroulardoaodbOKtowhlehastevaiirtvOlvadltymaaiit 
gathered singly ; more commonly the stalks ore cut and of a erouk, while projaeUng teeth rednee the leavoi to 
suimeoded on sticka under fiisitw for drying, whloli ra> tbs sisa required. Jf. If* KniqkL 
qi^o^rriwMl^ The Imvm ora then M^Md toba«Og-bMtt (t{kbak'd-hilrt), «i. Afunctional 

dl^ofthc^charecteriawihyarephl 
apd^nlttafBtorpiare,d»toaMartl«w# 
“•woMlmathytortosliafi, of tobaeeo. 


pus h ed lor thaui 



tad St 006 wSi, and operated 

h 9 a larar or nandla. 

tOMOOO-]luai(t{kbaJt'd-xuan),a. Atobaeooniot 

TiM loftoMO-mM . . . twore with aaniMt Imrermiod 
to road nothing bat the poreet Apenlih leaf. 

jDoikmi, Amiale of the Stega 1. IL 

tobMOOntrt (t^-bak^ndr). n. [< tohacoo + 
The n is ixLserted b this word and to- 
hooooiitot) etc., after the analogy of words from 
the Latin (PlaUmistf etc.),] One who uses 
tobacco; a smoker of tobacco. JSiflveater, To- 
bacco Battered. 

tobdooonltlff (td-bak'<l-ning), n. [< toftocoo -f 
-a-iftp. Of. It. tab€Ksearef t^e tobacco (Florio, 
1611).] The act or practice of taking tobacco. 
8vUfe§Ur^ Tobacco Battered. 

topacconinft (t^-bak'^-ning), a. Using or 
smoking toDacoo. 

MniketeeriL wtltlng for the ntejor’e retom, drinking 
end Utbaootming ae freely m If it [the oeibedral] had 
tamed ale>hoaae. Bp, tiaU, Hard Meaaore. 

tobaooonigt (t^bak'^nist), n. [< tohacoo + 
-a-tof.] 1. A dealer in tobacco : also, a manu- 
facturer of tobacco. — 2t. A smoker of tobacco. 

The beet ToboMonUt 
Ihat ever held a pipe within hla flat 

Timei WhUtUiB, B. T.S.),p. 72. 

What kind of Ohlinny tat 
Imb Benaible then a TbbooeonAaf 

SifiwtOert Tobacco Battered. 

tobaooonlBe (t^baVp-nls), «. t; pret. andpp. 
tohaeoowizedf ppr. tohaeooniaing^ [< tobacco + 
-n-toe.} To imprecate or saturate with tobac- 
co, or with the oil or the fumes of tobacco. 
The American^ VIIT. 73. 

tobacoo-pipe (t^-bak'o-pip), n, 1. A pipe in 
which tob^oo is smoked. 


used 

tite dttgi rOB B I (t54>ak'5-w6rm), a. The larva 
of tdie kphim-snow iVotoporoe ea/roUMf which 
foods on the leaves of the growing tobacco- 




Japaoeae Tobacco pipe 

I'd have It present whipping, man or woman, that 
ihoald Imt deaf with a Utbaoeo-nipe, 

B Janmm, Erecy lUati In his Hnmour, UL 2. 
And in his griealy Oiipe 
Aa erer grown, great long Tvinueo-Pipe. 

Sylveeter, Tobaooo Battered. 

2. Same as IndiatHnpc. 8, Judd^ Margaret, 
i. 16. [Ijocal, New Eng.]- Qaccnt tobaooo'pipc, 
a Joonlar doirigiiation of a peculiarly shaped kiln belong* 
ing to the customiL and situated near the London Do<dis. 
. ^ damaged tobaooo and cigars, and 


TQibacco.«onn (/VwCa/eavynwe/tMe). «, larva, tmoCi. 

S lant in the United States, and often does great 
amage. 

Tobago cane (t^b&'go kan). [So called from 
the island of Tobago^ in the West Indies.] The 
slender stem of the palm Bactria minor ^ of the 
United States of Colombia and the West Indies, 
sometimes imported into Europe to make walk- 
ing-sticks. 

to-be (t6-bS')i [< to .* see bci.] The fnture ; 

that which is to come. [Bare.] 

Dlapensing harvest, sowi^ the To-Be. 

Tennyom, PriaoMB, vIL 
tobeatf, V. U [< ME. tobeten; < AS. tobedtanj. 
beat severely < to- + bedtan^ beat: see to-t 
and beat^.l To beat excessively. 

Though that thow shttldlBt for thl Bothe bbwc 
B en fll Uhbeten and to-drawe. Aom. of the Aooe, L SlSft. 

Tobiaa-flsh (^bl'^dsh), n. Same as mnd-cely 1. 
tobine, n, [Cf. G.’ tobm = D. tahjn^ tabby: see 
tabby^^ tabin.'\ A stout twilled silk textile em- 
ployed for women’s dresses, and considered very 
durable. Diet of Needlework. 
toboggan (td-bog'an), n. [Formerly also to- 
hoggin f toboggan^ tarboggtn; < Amer. Ind. given 
as otohanaak (Oree), odahagany^ etc., a sled.] 
A long narrow sled made of a single thickness 
(about i inch) of wood (commonly birch) curved 
baokwiuxl at one end, the curved end being 
kept in place by leather thongs: originally em- 


in which arc pU 


goods (such as tobacco, olgura and tea) which have been 
smuggled, till a enffloieut Quanli^ has accumulated, when 
the whole Is burned.— Tobaooo-pipe clay. Same as 
Tobacco-pipe fish, the pipe-dsb. 
tobaoco-iuant (t^bak'o-plant), n. ISee tobac- 

eoy I. 

tobacoo-pOQCh (t^bak'd-pouoh), a. A poneh 
or bag for a small quantity of tobacco for smok- 
ing or chewing, carried about the person, 
tobaoeo-preas (t^bak'd-pres), n. I. A machine 
for pacldng granulated tobacco into bags or 
boxes for eommercial purposes. — 2. A press 
for condensing and compacting plug toMcco 
in tubs or boxes.— -8. A machine for pressing 
booked and wrapped tobacoo-leaves flat, so 
that they will lie compactly when packed. E. 
H. Enight 

tobaooo-root (to-bak'd-rdt), a. See Lewtata, 
tobaOQOHrtdok (t^bak'd-stlk), a. In tobaeoo- 
cmingy one of a series of sticks on which to- 
bacco-leaves are hung to dry in curing-houses. 
toba 00 (Hltopp 6 r(t$-bak'd-stop'dr), a. A con- 
trivance for pressing down the half-burned 
tobacco in the bowl of a pipe, to prevent the 
ashes from being scatterea and to improve the 



^ft of the pipe. TohSOOO-BtOpperB we used ohleflv Tobogg»nfc oo Toboggan Blkk. 

M to ployed by the Indians of liower Can^a to cairy 

iObaooOHrtrlDDar (td-bak'd-strio'^Or). a. A per- loads over the snow, but now used chiefly in the 


tobaodbHrtdpp6r (t^bak'd-strip'0r),a. A per- 
son employed in the process of manufacturing 
tobacco to remove tne midrib of the leaf by 
stripping or tearing. 

tobft0004oiifs (t^^k'd-tdngs), a. ainq. and 
pi &on tongs of light and ornamental design, 
used by a smmter to take a ooalfrom the hearth 
to light his pipe. It is a form of laxy-tongs. 

(t^bak^d-hwll), a. A machine, 
vmmbling the hay-band machine, for twisting 
dried tobaeeo-leaves into a rope for conve- 
uiOBoe ii padi^. Jff, M, Xaignt, 


sport of coasting, it Ib is or 16 toobes wide, if made 
of oue piooa or wider if two bourdt are joined together. 
The ajj^ of tobonsaniug haa been very poptuar to 
Oanada, and baa been Introduoed to aome extent to the 
TTutted Stotoa. 

toboglW (tf-bogV)»<’*<- l<toboggaftyH.2 To 
slide down-hill on a toboggan, 
tobofiliuiar (t^bog'an-dr), a. [< toboggan + 
-cfl. J One wno praenses sliding on a toboggan. 
tobOMaalllt a. [Verbal n. of 

toboggaHy The sport or practice of sliding 
on ttHMinpmf. 


(t^bog'iiii48t), a. [< toboggan + 

•4at,Y A tobogganer. The CenUarpt XIv . 526. 
[Bara.] 

toboggaii-alioot (t^bog^gn-shdt), a. Same as 
toboggan-aUde» 

tobof gan-llido (t^-bog'fm-sUd), a. A steep de- 
cline down which tobogganers slide, it la di- 
vlded longltndinally into a nomDer of different oouraea to 
prevent ouUitioni, and ia generally provided alao with ttepa 
along the aide for the oonvenlenoe of the tobogganett 
when returning. See out under toboggan, 
toboggin, a. See toboggan. 
to-bread (td'bred), a. [< toi + hivawfl.] An ex- 
tra loaf added by bakers to every dosen, com- 
pleting a bakers’ dozen. Also called m^ead* 
Bee bakera? dosenymideT baker, 
tobreakt, v, t [ME. tobrekeny < AS. tobrecan 
(=s G. zerbrechen)y < to- , apart, + breeany break : 
see to-^ and break. Of. ally adv,] To break in 
pieces; destroy. 

To-broken ben the statuta hye to heven 
That creat were eternally to dure 

Cbaueer, Soogan, L 1. 

A certain woman cast a piece of a millatona upon Ahimo- 
leoh'a head, and all to brake hia aculL Judgea lx. 68. 

tobrestt, V. See tolmrat. 

toborstt, V. [ME. tobreeteny < AS. toberatan <aa 
OS. to2^66to» sbOHG. zabreatany MHG. eebreatm, 
G. zerheraten)y burst asunder, < to-, apart, + 
beratany burst: see to-^ and hurat.\ I. trana. 
To burst or break in pieces. 

Atropoa my thred of life to-breAe, 

If I be xala. Chaveer^ lYoilui^ It. 1646. 

n. inirana. To burst apart; break in pieces. 

For man may love of poasiblUte 

A woman ao hia herte u*'bretie. 

And ahe nought love ageyn, l>ut— if hire leBte. 

Chaucer, IToUna, U. 606. 

toby (td'bi), n. [So called from the familiar per- 
sonal name 7b^.] A small jug usually rep- 
resenting in 
its form a 
stout old man 
with a three- 
cornered hat, 
the angles of 
which form 
spouts for 
pouring out 
the uquor 
contained in 
the vessel: it 
is frequent- 
ly used as a 
mug. 

There was also 
a goodly jug 
of well'brownea 
clay, fashioned 
into the fmrm of 
an old gentle- 
man. . . . **Pat 
Toby this way, 
my dear." This 
Toby was the 
brown jog. 

ZKehma Bums- 

(by Budget tv. 

tOG«ll,a-Same 
as toucan. 

toccata (tok-kk'th), ». [< It. toccata, pp. fern, 
of toccare = Sp.‘Pg. tocarzs. P, toucher, touch: 
see touch,'] In mustc, a work for a keyboard- 
instrument, like the pianoforte or oigan, origi- 
nally intended to utilize and display varieties of 
touch: but the term has been extended so as 
to include many irregular works, similar to the 
prelude, the fantasia, and the improvisation. 
Toccatas were first written early to the aeventeenib cen- 
tury, and were then flowing and lu»nophonic in structure. 
In the eighteenth and nineteenth oenniries they have usn- 
ally been intricately contrapuntal, and calculated to tax 
the highest virtuosity. 

It was Bach, however, who raised the Toesote far beyond 
aUprevioul and later writers. Orow't Diet Muoie, IV. 180. 

toccatclla, toocatiiia (tok-kkrtcrift, -te'nk), n. 
[It., dim. of toccata, q. v.] In muaie, a short or 
simple toccata. 

TocciUI (tok'ns), ft. [NTi. (Strickland, 1641), 
orig. Tbekua (Lesson, 1881), also Tocua (Reich- 
enbcKsh, 1849), < African tok: see tock*^.] A 
genus of hornbiHs or Bucerotujhp, having the 
oulmen compressed, and only elevated into a 
low, sometimes obsolete, crest, it ii the largest 

r iut of the fornUy, with about 12 species. Tbe«type is 
erythrorhynohue, a bird in which the bill is de^red 
and the head and neck are gray with a white anperoiliaiy 
stripe. In others the bill ia mainly yellow or black. With 
two exosfpttoos (T. gingaientie of Ceylon and T. griooua of 
MalabarX the sp^ea are African, 
todher (todh^Ar), n, [< Ir. toohar, Gael, toeh- 
radhy h portion or dowzy.] The dowzy which 



1 ob> (if Lnttlish Potttry, iSth century 



todi«r 

a wife bnngs to her husbaad by marriage. 
[Scotch.] 

Then hey for a lass wr a toehsr - Uie nice yelloir fulneaa 
for we’ “ . ... , 


6364 


MUMmgr 


Isoclier (toch'tir), t»t, 
tocher or dowry to. 


tpdif (tc^), r. i, [< todi, «.] To yield a tod 


[< tocher y n.] 
[Scotch.] 


To give a 


Braid money to toeher them a*, man 

JDume, Ronalda of Bennala. 

tocherless (todh'i*r-leb), a. [< tocher + -less.] 
Without a tocher, or nuirnage portion. Scotty 
Waverley, Ixvii. [Scotch.] 
tock^t (tok), n. [< F. togucy a cap: see toque.] 
A cap. Compare toque. 

On their headg tliey weare a email foeir of three braoea 
made in guiae of a myter. UcMuyt't VoyagtSf II. 844. 


in weight ; weigh Or produce a tod. 
Erery leyen wether todi; every tod yleldi 
Id ahJlUng , fifteen hundrM ehonu what ooi 
I? Shak., W. 


odd 

to? 


ylelde pound and 
‘ oomee the wool 
T,iv. 8. 88. 

tod^ (tod), n. [Early mod. E. todde; supposed 
to be so called from its bushy tail, < tod^, a 
bush.] A fox. [Old Eng. and Scotch.] 


which this liquor is derived.] 1. The drawn 
sap of several spedes of palm, especially when 
fermented, in India thla le obtained ohieflyfrom the 
\ the wild datob the palmyra, and the ooooannt/see 
«/m) : in Borneo^ from the arena , in Weet Amea, 
apkte v^eru; in Brasil, from the buriti. It Is se* 


Drivett hence the wolf, the tod, the brook, 

Or other vermin from the flock. 

B. Jtmum, ran*i Anniversary. 
Frae dogs, an’ tods, an’ butchers’ knives! 

Death of Idbdlie. 



tock'^ (tok), ». [Also tok : < African tok: so tod3(tod),n. [Abbr. of toddy.] A drink; toddy, 
called from its cry.] A kind of horubill; spe- [Colloq., U. 8.] 


XlUlU ilE« VIJ* I A AAlklt Vi lAVrUUiAiy OpV* 

eifically, the African red-billed hombill, TOccus 
erythrorhyuchui>. The name extends to related 
species. See Toceus. 

tockay (tok'a), tt. A kind of spotted East Indian 
lizartl. It is supposed to be the spotted gecko, 
MemuUictylus maeulatus. Imp. iHct. 

tocleavet, [ME. toclet'en (pp. toclove)^ < AS. 
tdckdjan (= OuG. zechlu%ban\ cleave asunder, 
< to-f apart, + cledfany cleave: see cteare^.] I. 
trans. To divide ; open ; cleave asunder. 

For the helhe hoUgoste henene shal to^deue. 

Pun JHotanan (BJt xii 141. 

H. tntrans. To cleave apart ; break. 

For sorwe which myn hurte shal to-deve 

Chaucer^ 'Iroilui, v. CIS 

tOCO^ (to'ko), n. [Native name ] The com- 
mon toucan, Ehamphastos toco. 

toco'^ (to^'ko)^ n. [^80 toko; a humorous use 
of Gr. interest.] Punishment. [Slang.] 
The school leaden, come up furions, and administer 
to90 to the wretched fags nearest at hand. 

T Hughes, Tom Brown at Rugby, i. 6. 

tocology^ (td-kol'p-ji), n. [Also tokology; < Gr. 


rdsofjl^irth (< r/Kri/v,nK£ii»,firiMforth)i4‘ -Aoyta, lb-day moniliig, this morning. iProv Eng]— To-day 
< speak: see -oto< 7 y.] That department r / i 

modicme which treats of partuntionj ob- 

tOMXnett *: [ME., < tol + come.] To come 


^ _ i»i irwfli| uuv Muuii ficruiviiw^ 

and l>eoomea intoxicating. Arrack is obtained fTmn it by 
distillation. Vinegar Is also made from Uie sap, snd Jsg* 
gery-sugar la obtained by boiling it. 

They [the people of Indnstan] have . . . also Teddy, an* 
excellent Itfnk that issues out of a tree. 

8. Clarke, Qeograpb. Deecrip. (1671), p 48. 
If we had a mind to Coco-nuts, or Toddy, our Malayans 
of Aohln would climb the Tree% and fetch as many Nuts 
as we would have, and a good put of Toddy every Morn- 
ing Dampier, Voyages, I. 4sa 

2. A drink made of spirits and hot water sweet- 
ened, and properly having no other Inwdients; 
this use is originally Scotch. Also colloquially 
tod. 

A jug of toddy intended for my own tipple. 

Noetes Amtins&nm, April, 1682. 

kiddy-bird (tod'i-bArd), n. A bird which feeds 
on tne juices of the palms in India. The name is 
not well determined, and probably applies to several differ- 
ent spedea If given to a weaver^bird, It would probably 
betoabiwa-bird, eithcrPloerusftayoorP bengalensU, As 
Identified with Artamus fuseus, a toddy-bird la a sort of 

day. Cf u^ntaht. tS^morroii: to-month. to- , "I'S .. 

.] 1. On this (present) day: as, he leaves “ 

Compare to-morrow. " * “ 

To-morrow let my Son hit beams display, 

Or in clouds hide them ; I have lived to-day. 

Coieley, A Vote 

At the present time; in those days. 

Man to-day la fancy’! fool 
Aa man hath ever been 

Tmnyson, Ancient Sage, 


Selleridge's waa full of fire-company boys^ taking their 
tods after a run T. WtrUhrop, Cecil Dreeme, xiv. 

todaflllt, r. t. [< ME. todassheUf todatsshen; < 
to-2 4- dash,] To strike violently; dash to 
pieces. 

His shelde to-dasshsd waa with awerdes and macea. 

Chauesr, Troilug, li 64a 
Well it aemed by their armea that thel hadde not 
soiourned, ffor theire shelldet were hewen and to daisshL 
Ifey^nCE. B. T. 8.X ii 84a 

to-day, today (t(^&')) ^dv. [< ME. to-daye. to 
dayCf < AS. to to dseg (also to (U^e tkts- 
sum)f on (this) day : prop, a phrase : to, prep., 
to, for, on; dsegCf dat. sing, of dtegy day: see toi 
and ■ 
year. 


to; approach. 

These to-eomen to Conscience and to Cristyne peuple 
Pters Plowman (C), xxii, 843. 

to-come (t^kum'), tt. [< to come: see come.] 
The future. Shelley, Hellas. [Rare.] 
tocororo (td-k<>-r6'r6), n, [Also tocoloro; Sp. 
toeororOf< Cuban tocororo (sometimes given ss 
toroloeo or tocoloro), the Cuban trogon, so call^ 
The Cuban trogon, Prionoielus 


This present day: as, to-day is Monday. — 2. 
This present time; the present age: as, the 
events of to-day. 

T(]4dalia ». [NL. (.TusBira, 1780), 

from the Malabar name of T. aeuleata — kaka- 
toddah.] A genus of polypetalouBjdants, of 
the order Hutacem, type of tne tribe Toddaliem. 
It is chanoterfsed by flowers with a two- to five-toothed 
calyx, aa many peWt and sUunena, and a^jmnrtate fleahy 


from its note ] 
temnurus. 
tocsin (tok'sin), ft. 


or omiaceoua fruit with two to seven cells, each uiually 
with a tingle seed There arc about 8 speclea, scattered 
through titmical regions and warm parts of Africa, the 
Mascarene Idands, and tropical Asia. They are ahniba, 
'tty«P' 


often cllrobera, and frequency spiny, with altem^ leaves 


groa-bloasom, 

todo^-drawar (lod'i-drfi^^r), n. A person who 
draws and sells toddy from the palm. Eneyc. 
Bnt., XrV. IM. [Anglo-Indian.] 
toddy-ladle (tod'i-l&^al), ». 1. A ladle like a 
panch-latllo, but smaller, often of silver or sil- 
ver-mlt and richly decorated. — 2. A name ap- 
plied to the American aloe, Agave Atneneam, 
the juice of which makes pulque, a dnnk anal- 
ogous to toddy. 

toadS^an (toa'i-mnn), n. ; pi. ioddymeu (-men) 
One who collects or manufactures toddy. See 
toddy, 1. Poj). Set. News, XXII 1. 136. 
toddy-palm (tod 'i-pUm),ff. a palm which yields 
toddy; speciftcally, the jaggery-palm, Varyota 
urens, and the wild date-palm, Phamix syliHStns, 
also the palmyra and cocoanut-palms. 
toddy-stick (tod'i-stik), ». A stick used for mix- 
ing toddy or other drinks, and commonly tinjped 
with a button, often roughened, for breaking 
loaf-sugar ; a muddler. 

Mesr by was a small counter covered with tumblers and 
toddy-sheks S Judd, Margaret, L a 


[Early mod. E. focArMiar, < TodldSB (to'di-dfi), w. pi [NL., < Todus 




. U>easenh)f the ring- 
ing of an alarm-bell, an alarm-bell, < toquer, 
strike (see touch), + sm, stng = Pr. senh = Pg. Tdddaliee (tod-a-ll' 
stno s Olt. segno, a bell, < L. signum, a signal, and Hooker, 18d2). ' 

ML. also bell: see Aiyn.] 1. A siraal givenby 
means of a bell or bells; especially, a signal of 
alarm or of need; hence, any warning note or 
signal. 

The priests went up into the steeple, and rang the belli 12 genera, mainly tropical, among which are Toddalia (the 
backward, which they call toeksains, whereupon the peo- typ^, Skimn^ and P ’ 


jrie . flocked together. 

Fulke Answer to P Frarine (an 1580X p. 62. (Todd.) 
That all softening, overpowering kneB, 

The tocsin ol the soul -the dinner-bdL 

Byron, Don Juan, v. 40. 
The death of the nominal leader . . . was the tocsin of 
their anarchy DUrasU. 

2. Abell used to sound an alarm ; an alarm-bell. 
Again the whiskered Spaniard all the land with terror 
smote. 

And Bgaln the wild alarum sounded from the tocsin's 
throat. Longfdlow, Belfry of Brugea. 


In South Africa aa wMU ironwood. For T. aeuleata, see 
topez-rooL 

n.pl. [NL. (Bentham 
uuu j-Awikcrr, im/ib/, > j-vy^oUa 4“ -CSP,] A tfib© 
of polypetalous plants, of the order Ilutaeete, 
It is characterised by r^mlsr flowers, in general polyga- 
moualy diescious, with free petals, sUmeni, and diui, a 
terminal stylo entire at the base, and an embryo usually 
with flat cotyledons and wlUiout albumen _ It includoe 
plcal, an 
ptOea 

(tod'l), V. f. ; pret. and pp. toddled, ppr. 
toddUng, [A var. of tottU, peniaps influenced 


represented by the genus Todus; the toilies 
They are picarian. and their nearest relatives are the 
klngfUhers, bee-eaters, and motinols The sternum Is 
four-notched openly , ewea are present ; the ofl-gland is 
tufted , the carotids are two The myological formula Is 
the same ae in Mtropttdm and Mmnotidtr Ihe feet an- 
ayndactyl ; Uie bill is long straight, and flat, with its 
tomlal edge finely serrate , the tall is veiy short The 
plumage Is brilliant green, cannine-red, and white. These 
elegant lltUe birds are rraresented by about 6 species of 
the single genus Todus They most nearly resemble some 
of the small kingfishers In general aspect and mode of life 
They nest to boles in banks The family haa been much 
misunderstood, and misplaced in the ornithological syt- 
tom See tody (with cut). 


by some association yd^ waddle: see toHle.] nertaininc to the to- 

/o walk feebly: walk wltt abort, totteriog V ^ 

Rtona. an a aIiiIiI nr an nm man* aaln Aona. ,7 


[Abyssinian.] AnAbys- 
Dullet, Eleusine Tocusso. 


8. MiUt.f an alarm-drum formerly used as a .gvn R«e teaddle 
signal for chargi^^^* - 

tOClIfliO (to-ktis^O), n. ^ 
sinian corn-plant or millet 
todi(tod),n. [Early ino<l. E. todd, todde, tode; 

< ME. iodd, < Icel. ioddt, a tod of wool, bit, 
piece, rs D. todde, tatters, rags (ef. D. toof, 
nair-net, Dan. tof, a bunch of hair or flax), sb 
OHG. zottu, zotd, zatd, f., zotto, m., MHG. zote, 
zoUe, m., t., G. zotte, a tuft of hair or wool. Ct. 
tof*. j 1 . A bush, especially of ivy ; a thick mass 
of growing foliage. 

• At length, within an Yvie todde 
(There shitmded waa the litUe Qod), 

1 beurd a tmale bustling 

Spenser, fihep. OaL, March. 


steps, as a or an old man: said espe- 
cially of children just beginning to walk. 

I should like to come and have a oottoge to your path, 
toddls about, live moeUy on milk, and be udien care of by 
Mra Boswell. Johnson, to Boswell, wtat 74. 

The young lady had one of the children asleep on her 
shoulder , and another waa UtddHngjA her aide, holding 
Thackeray, Philip, xvC 


Todirostnuil (td-di-ros'trum), n. [NL. (Les- 
son, 1831), < Todus 4* L. rostrum, beak.l A ge- 
nus of diminutive Tyrannidse (not Tod/ldm), hav- 
ing the beak somewhat like that of a tody, 


by hla ilster'a dreaa. 


FhUlp, xvC 


toddle (tod'l), a. [< toddle, V,] 1. The act of 
toddUng ; an uncertain gait with short or feeble 
steps. 

did the little thing do but ... set off to the 
braveet toddls for the very bow of the boat, Infearof losing 
sight of me I Ji. B. BlaScmore, Maid of fiker, v. 

2. A walk taken in a toddling fashion, as by a 
child or an invalid; loosely, a careless stroll. 
[Colloq.] 

Her dally little toddle through the town. 

TrdUops, Orley Farm, xv. 

Z. A toddler. [Bare.] 

When I was a little toddle, Mr. and Mrs. Crewe naed to 
let me play about in their garden. 



rsd&ettnm masitlefmm. 


Oecrpe BHot, Janet's Repentaoee, ill. 

2f: An old weight, used chiefly for wool and toddlfiT (tod'lAr), «. [< toddle + -erl.] One ornate ooiaritfcHi. 
varying in amount locally. It was commonly who toddles; esneciauy, an inffint or young todtomM (tod-lon'ri). a. [AI 
' child, flfff. GnMsRi Ua^ fitoftoB, i tod> towerk 4* 1. A 


equal to 28 pounds. 


ranging from southern Mexico to southern Bra- 
sil ana Bolivia* There are at least 16 species, some of 
T. ffiemdotiMi le only M liiohee long. 

[Ahntodhwrie; < 
* fox; henooi m 



— Fortniief of oxl 

^ J"”#* Abu^arorghoit. MMimU, 

rPror. EogO 

to^ n. [< to doy like cido iatdo: see 

odoA Ado; buetfe; fntui; commotion. [Col> 
loqO 

% Uhdo if herel" would be My; *'I o«n lieln 
itiaw with M much lattefaction.’* 

Msm» Diary. Harob iSt, 1676. 

todrawt, V, t, [ME. todrawm^ todraxony < AS. 
^tddragan, <<d-, apart, dr agony draw: «ee 
( 0 -* and draw,'] To draw BBiinder; drag vio- 
lently. 

Tbw if in partye of bir preya to-droteen me crying and 
debating therayelna CAOKeer. liodtbioa. i. proae 8. 

todrlveti V, t [BfE. todriveny < AS. todrifan (a 
OFries. todriva ss OHG. zatrfban, MEG. eetri- 
hen)y drive asunder, < id-, apart, + dr^an, drive : 
see Uh^ and drive,] To drive apart; scatter. 

A1 bit folk with tempeet al todriven. 

Chauoery Good Women, 1 1280. 

tod’s-tail (tods'tftl), ft. The club-moss, Lyco^ 
podium elavatum, [Scotch.] 
tod-8tOT6 (tod'stdv), n. [< tod^ 4- etove^,] A 
stove for burning wood, made of six iron plates 
fastened together by rods or bolts in the form of 
a box. Also called hox^iUme, 

Todns d^Mus), n. [NL. (Linnieus, 1766; ear- 
lier in Browne, “Hist. Jamaica” (1766), p. 476, 
and Gesner, l6^), < L. toduSy some small bird. 
Cf. tody,] The only genus of TodideSy with 
about six species, all west Indian, as T. viridWy 
the oommon green tody of Jamaica, called by the 
old writers green aparroWy green humming-oirdy 
and tomUt, Bee Todtday and cut under Utdy, 
tody (t6'di), n. ; pi. todtea (-diz). [Cf. F. todtety 
Todua; < L. todus, some small bird.] 1. A 
bird of the genus Todua or family Todtdae, — 2. 
One of several birds fonnerly misplaced in the 


. 6865 


ecnippM (aae fiw-to arf ); In a me osm, toM senre m s 
sort Of ' ^ ^ . - 


, mte (sao oat under JMeorfrog/), In i 

if, M fotlf, the loot are auitea in the common 
integument of the flippers. Three and tometimes fonr 
toes are oonnaoted in web-footed birds. The Joints or 
phalanges of toes are typioaljy snd nsnally three apiece, 
but thla number la often rednoed to two or one in the oaae 
of lateral toes, m the human great toe. In birds a re- 
markable rule prevails, that the Joints of the toes, from 
flrst to fourth toe, run iwo^ three, fonr, five , the excep- 
tions to this rule sre compsratiTely few. Theioes of moat 
. animsls end In naili or claws, and are often long and mo?- 

, like Angers. 


genus Todua, 
Blaewhere 


lua. They belong to tlie family TVninnidsr snd 
Tima, the royal or king totly ia Muaeivora npfo 



Green Tody ( TWmx v^rulu), about two thlrdt natural liM. 
m. Outline of bill from abore, slightly reduced. 

{*‘ToduM** rtgiut of Gmelln, 1788); the Javan tody of la- 
tham ia a broadbtll, JBuryUemuf javanteua, of Java, Suma- 
tra, Borneo, the Malay penlnaula, etc. : the great-billed 
tody of latham ia another bird of thla famUy, Cymbo- 
rhyndkut maerorhynehus. 

toe (to), ft. [< ME. tOy tooy pi. toay tooay usually 
toHy toon,< AS. id (pi. tdn, taan)y contr. of *tahey 
in an early gloss tdhae ss MD. teeny D. teen s= 
MLQ. lee » OHQ. eShdy MHG. zihCy G. seke (G. 
dial, in various forms: Bav. secheHy Swabian 
aoicheny Swiss a€be,sehy Frankish zewey Thurin- 
gian ziwcy etc.) ss loel. td s Sw. td ss Dan. taa 
(Tout. *ta%hw6ny ^taiwdn)y to^ connec- 

tions unknown. Not connected with L, digtiuZy 
Anger, toe, Gr. Sdarv^ocy Anger, toe. The Teut. 
word is applied exclusively to the digits of the 
foot.] 1. A digit of the foot, corresponding to 
a An^ of the hand : as, the great toe; the lit- 
tle toe; the hind toe of a bird. 

The fkireat feete that euer freke fpersem] kendo, 
With km tidily wrought, A tender of hur aldnne. 

AUmundeng Maeideine (E. B. T. 8.X 1. DM. 
Come, and trip it, « you go^ 

On the light fsntssUdk toe. 

MiUony L*AUegro, L 84. 

2. *A digit of either foot, fore or hind, of a 
quadruped, especially when there are three or 
more (a large single toe, or a pair of large toes, 
inclose in horn, being commonly called hooj). 
No animal has nomiany more thin Ave toes : most quad- 
rupeds have Ave, then four, ttinML two, and one. in de» 
oreaaing number of insteneei. No bird haa naturally more 
than ftnm though aome breeda of poultry are regularly 
Ave>toed w perpetuation of an original rport oomparable 
to the aexolgftate polydaotyUam of mao ; a few have only 
thTM j the AJMoan ostrlohalona has two. Five toes is the 
mlf m reptOes and hatraohians, a leiaer number being 
sseepupiMa among thoae whloh have llmba as llmrda 
woendlkL tarttea frofM newt^ete. In me liaarda aa 
tm whldi iuramble over wahs and oelllnga the toei 


able enongh to serve as 

Bee outa under Mrdl, di 

palmate, eenU-palmaU, and toUpalmate. 

Lfk unr were his (the cook'sl leggee and hit toon. 

Chaueor, Nun's Priest'a Tala h 42. 

3. The fore part end, or tipof the hoof of an 
ungulate, as the horse.— 4. ^e end of a stock- 
ing, shoe, or boot which contains or covers the 
toes: as, square or round toes; a hole in the 
fod.— 5. A niece of iron welded under the front 
of a horsesnoe, opposite the heels, to prevent 
slipping. See cut uuder ahoe, — 0. A projection 
from the foot-piece of an object to give it a 
broader bearing and greater stability. 

Buthreas walla should be placed at intervals, oppoalto 
to one anoAtter, and strutted apart at their foes by an in- 
verted aroh. Bneye. Brit., iV. 460 

7, A barb, stud, or projection on a lock-bolt.—- 

8. In maeh . : (a) The lower end of a vertical 
shaft, as a mill-spindle, which rests in a step. 
(b) ^ arm on the valve-lifting rod of a steam- 
engine. A cam strikes the toe and operatea the valve. 
Saco toes are known reapecUvely aa itMMi»4o«t and m- 
haud-ioee. B tt, JTitiieM.— Balls Of the tOCS, Aeahy and 
oallotts pads or protuberances on the under side of the 
toes of any foot, and especially inch formations at the 
baeesofto^ In digitigrade quadrupeds theae balls fbrm 
the whole ooU, as ei^lained under that word. In birds 
they are technically called tylafi.-~Tteim top to toe. 
See Qreat toe, the toe on the Inner side id the 
foot, oorrespondlng to the thnmb >-Hamaier-toe, an af- 
fection in whloh the second phalanx of one or more of the 
ioee Is permanently Aexed nnon the Arat — Bind toe, in 
omUh., the hallax When there are two hind toes, aa in 
aygodactyl or yoke toed birds, the inner one is the hallax, 
or hind toe proper, exceptins in trogons, in which the 
outer one is the nauax. iti we three-toed woodpeckers, 
where the hallax is wanting, the reversed outer toe takes 
the name and place of Mnd toe — Uttla tOC. the outer- 
roost and amauest toe on the human foot, and the conre- 
spondiiig digit In aome other esses, iireipective of its ac- 
tual relative else — Toa-and-had padal See pedal.— 
TCtnadonoiia'stoas. See tread.— TC tun up ends 
tOiM, to die. [Slang.] 

toe (to), V , ; pret. and pp. toedy ppr. toeing, [< 
tocy n.] I, irana, 1. To touch or reach with 
the toes. 

The rashers (in foot-ball] draw up in line laotiig each 
other and toeing a line which marks the centre of the 
Aeld. Tribune Book of SporUyplU. 

2. To furnish or provide a toe to or for ; mend 
the toe of : as, to foe a stocking — To toe a 
to drive a nail obliquely. Seeloe-iMdl, 2.— TotMasaam 
(nout.). See aearol.— TO too the ma^ Bee morki.— 
TbtpatliasoratblL Seeaoralehi. 

IL^ ifttrans. To place or move the toes, as in 
walking or dancing.— To toe in or ont, to tom the 
toea inward or outward in walking, 
toe-biter (to'hl^Wr), n. A tadpole, 
toe-cap (to'kap), n, A cap or tip, of leather, 
morocco, or patent leather, sometimes of metal, 
covering the toe of a boot or shoe. Also toe- 
piece. 

toed (tdd), 0 . r< foe + -ed3.] 1. Furnished 
or provided with a toe or toes; chiefly in com- 
pomtion with a qualifying word: as, long-food, 
short-food, black-food, five-food, pig^n-food. 

Thsy all bowed their snaky heads down to their very 
feet, which were toed with avorpimu. 

Boutdl, Parly of Beatt% p. 8S. (Daeiee > 

2. In carp., noting a brace^ strut, or stay when 
it is secured to a heai^ sill, or joist by nails 
driven obliquely. E, a. Knight, 
toe-drop (td'drop), n. Inability to raise the foot 
and toes, from more or less complete paralysis 
of the muscles concerned. Compare wriat-drop. 
toeleea (W'les), a, [< foo + -leaa.] Laokiiig 
or deprived of a toe or toes. 
toe-naU(t6'n&l), 
ti. 1. A nail 
growing on one 
of the t^ of the 
human foot. See 
nail,-^S„ A nail 
driven in ob- 
liquely to fas- 
ten the end of a 
board or other 
piece of timber 
to the surfhee of 
another. Ctir- 
JMtdef*$ JDiet. 


toft 

losrpBm «• %• In armor, the piece 

forming the end of the solleret and inclosing 
the ; also, the aceessoxr or additional piece 
forming a long and pointed termination to the 
solleret. cut in preceding column.— 2. 
Same as toe-cap, 

toe-ring (td'ring), n. A ring made to wear on 
one of the toes, as is customary among some 
peoples that go barefoot or wear sandals, 
toe-vighte (td^tits), n.pl. In theatrical coaiume, 
tights with separate ^s like the Angers of a 
glove. 

t^Weight (to'wAt), n. A knob of brass or iron 
Bcrow^ into the hoof or fastened to the shoe 
of a horse, for the purpose of correcting an 
error of gait in trotting, or of changing a pa- 
cing horse into a trotter, 
tofall (tfl'fAl), n. [Also toofatl, misspelled ff<a- 
fally dial, tcefall; < ME. total (ss D. toeval ss 
MLG. toval s= MHG. zuoval, G. zvfall; cf. Icel. 
Mfelli ss Sw. hllfdlh s= Dan. U^selde); < UA + 
faU^,] 1. Decline; setting; end. 

For him in vain, at to-/dU of tho day, 

Bla baboa shall linger at the nnolotlng gate ! 

CoUine, Ode on Popular Superstitions of the Bfighlsndl. 

2. A shed or building annexed to the wall of a 
larger one, and having its roof formed in a sin- 
gle slope with the top resting against the wall ; 
a lean-to. 

TVtfUle, schndde. Appendteinm, . . appendix, teges. 

"*rompC Pare., p. 4S5. 



Tfw piecv, i$tli ceatnrv. 

(FMNn VMlet-k DtiC» " Okx. du MoUtter 
SnMMis.*') 


A new tqfdH tor eight kyne. 

CKom Mott, 16 Ben. VI., quoted in N. and Q., 7th ser., 

lirn.61. 

tofiaiia (t^fU'nA), n. [It.] See aqua Tofana, 
under aqm. 

toff (tof), n. [Origin obscure.] A dandy; a 
fop; a swell. Leland. [Slang, Eng.] 

Persona with anv Dretensiona to respectabUlty were 
vigoronaly attaoke<L for no earthly reason aave that they 
were tofi. Dotty Telegraph, Feb. 1886. {Bneye. Diet.) 

tofljr, toffoe (tof'i), n. Same as taffyA : the usual 
forms of the word in Great Britain. 

Tofloldia (t^ffll'di-A), n. [NL. (Hudson, 1778), 
named after Mr. Tofield, an English botanist] 
A genus of liliaceous plants, of the tribe Nar- 
theckae. It is oharaoterlsed by sqdicidsl fruit, nearly 
•eerile Aowers, six introrse anUiers, and three very short 
styles. There ere about 14 speciea natives of north tem- 
perate and cold regtona, with l or 2 species in the Andes. 
Th» are erect perennlus from a short or oreepltu| root- 
stock, witih linear leaves, all or chleAy radical, and wnall 
Aowers in a tenniiiiil apike A tXMk-naine for the species 
is falte atphodel. T, paludrit, the Scotch asphodm, the 
only Brinui neciea, prodnees short grassy leavea, and 
Uttie yellowiim-green Aowera compacted into globahur or 
ovoid headk; It oconra in Canada with whitish Aowers. 
Three other species are natives of the eastern United 
States^ and one other of Oregon. 

toforet (t()-f6p'), (tdv. and jirep, [< ME. tofire, 
tovore, tofom, toforen, < AS. toforan (ss OS. te- 
foran ss MLG. tovoren ss MHG. zuovor, zuovom, 
G. euvor ss Dan. tAforn), before, < W, to. + 
foran, before : see toA and fore^, Cf. before, 
efore, heretofore.] I, adv. Before; formerly. 
Whom sure he weend that he some wher to-/or» bad aide. 

F. Q., IV. fv. 7. 

tOfiOCa. BoeGodi. 

prtp. Before. 

Tofom him goth the londe minttralc^ 

Chaucer, Squire's Tale, 1. 260. 
This notarl . . . kneled downe on his knees fqfetv thlm- 
age of the oiuoifyxe. Boly Rood (B. E. T. S.X p. 160. 

Master Latimer, I My. willed me to stay until his re- 
tain, whloh will be not long tqfort Easter. 

J. Bradford, Letters (Parker Boo., 18&SX H. 11. 

toforahandf. odv. [< ME. toforhand ; < tof ore 
+ hand. Cf. befor^nd.] Beforehand. 

Ich bisebop Myd tO‘for,httnd 
For sygt of the nmnacul hath graont 
xldayns to pardon, 

And ther-with-al her benitun. 

Bdly Rood (E. E. T. 8.X p. lOU 

toforenf , tofornt. adv. and prep. See tofore. 

tofirn^t. t. [ME. tofi'uaaken, tofruachen; < 
fo-2 -I- jWaki.] To break or dash m pieces. 
Thai . . . swour that he (the engynonr] sold dey, hot he 
iTuwyt on the sow [engine] sic 8^116 
That be to/rueehyt (nyr] ilk dde. Barbour, Bruce, xii >07. 

toft^ (tdft), n. [Also titfl (see tHffi); < ME. toft 
(AL. (of turn), < icel. toft, topt, tupt, Umt, a kuoU, 
a clearing, a cleared space, an inclosed piece of 

S ound, as Norw. Umt. Uift ss Sw. tomt, a elear- 
g, toft, the site of a house, ss Dan. toft, an in- 
olosea Aeld near a house; lit. au empty space, 
< loel. tdmt (ss Sw. tomt), a neut. of tomr ss Sw. 
tom, eto., empty: see toom.] 1. A hillock; 
a slightly elevated aud exposed site; open 
ground. [Obsolete or prov. Eng.] 

As I hao-haold In-to the est an-helx to the simne, 

1 aatth a tour on a tqft trixely bmaket. 

Pkri Pknman (AX Prol., L 



Ml 

9. A measiiage ; a house and homestead. Also 
toftstead, 

Wontlionio wm tho propertr of H«nty do Widest, In 
the reign of Stmhen, or fienry IL, who grsnted s toft end 
s oroft In the Till of Wrdeet to Heiiiy the son of Acuun de 
WinhilL Baine$t Hist Lsncsahlra II. 38. 

3. In Eng. common law : {a) A messuage the 
tenant of which is entitled by virtue of it to 
rights of common in other laud in the pari^ 
or district. 

A house with Its stsbles and farm.bnildings, sunonnded 
by a hedge or inclosare, was called a court, or, as we find 
it In onr law books, a curtilage , Uie tqft or humastMd of 
a more genuine English dialect 

iiaUamt Middle Agea lx. 1. 

(h) A piooo of ground on which a messusdfe 
formerly stood, and which, though the messuage 
bo gone to deca^*, ih still called by a name in- 
dicating something more than mere land. 
toft2 (tAft), n. [< fn/lfS*. 3 A grove of trees. 
Bailey^ 1731. 

loftoutn (tdft'man), pi. loftmm (-men). 
f< ioft^ 4- manJ] The owner or occupier of a 
toft. 

loftstead (tdft'sted), ». Same as fo/fi, 2. 

The fields are commonable from the 12th of August to 
the 12th of November to every burgeu or oocu^er of a 
Atchstokiifia, XlVI. 41&. 

tofiis, n. A variant of tophus for Umh, 
to't.r. A Middle English form of tug, 
tog^ (tog), n. [A slang term, perhaps < OF. 
togucy togCf L. toga^ a robe: see toge^ toga. 
Hence iog^ r., togeman^ togman^ and toggery.] 
A garment : usually in the plural. 

Look at his toj/s— superfine cloth, and the heavy^swell 
out ! Dtdtnu, Oliver Twist, xvi. 

What did I do but go to church with all tny topmost 
fogs / And that not from respect alone for the parson 

A D haekmort. Maid ofSker, vli. 
Long tog, a coat. Tv/l'i Olomory «/ Thuoes’ Jargon, 
1706.— Lmig togs (naut X shore clothes. 

I took no **iong toga'* with me; . . . being dressed like 
the rest, in white duck trousen^ bine jacket, and straw 
hat. A H. Daiia, Jr , Before the Mast, p 131. 

tog» (tog), t. t j pret. and pp. tO[ 
gmg, [< tog^^ «.] To dress. 

He was tog*d gnoatically enough. 

Soott, Bt. Honan's Well, iv. 
Bcmraptlous yonng girls you tog out so finely, 
Adorning the diggings so charming and gay. 
Chamben't Jowmiu, July, 1879, p. 368. JHcU) 

toga (td'gd), n, [< L. toga, a mantle, lit. a 
covering, < tegerCf cover: see’tecf, tegument. 
Of. toge.] The principal outer garment worn 
by the ancient Komatis. It was a loose and flowing 
mantle or wrap, of irregular form, In which it differed from 
the kindretl Greek 
garment, the hima* 
lion, which was reo* 
tangnlar. It was 
made of wool, or 
sometimes (under the 
emperors) of silk, and 
its usual color was 
white It covered Uio 
whole body with the 
exception of the right 
arm, and the right to 
wear it was an excln* 

•Ive privilege of the 
Homan citisen The 
toga vtrUii, or manly 
robe, was assumed by 
Koman youths when 
they attuned the age 
of fourteen. Thefo^ 
prmtaeta, which had 
a deep purple border, 
was worn by the chil* 
dren of the nobles, by 
girls until they were 
married, snd by boys 
until they were four* 
teen, when they sa* 
sumed the ton vlri- 
Bs. It was also the 
ofBclal robe of the 
higher magistrates, 
of ]Miest% and of 
persons discharging 
Towa The toga pieia was oniaiuented with Phrygian em- 
broldeiy, and was worn by high oflloers on spedia oooa- 
Mons, such as the celebration of a triumph. Tlie tmbta 
was a toga ornamented with hortsontal purple stripes , it 
was the obaraoteristic nniform of the knights (oguitet) 
OM>n festival days Persons accused of any crime i^owed 
their togas to become soiled (toga oordidata) as a sign of 
dejection , candidates for public ofllcea whitened their 
artificially with chalk ; while mourners wore a tom 
puOa of natural black wool Bee also cut In next column. 
tOga«d (to'^), < 1 . [< toga + -erfS.] Equipped 
with qr clad in a toga. 

A couple of togaed effiglee of recent granddukes. 

H. Janrn, Jr., Trana Bketohes, p. 81& 
lOgftted (15'gft-ted), a, [< L. iogatus, wearing 
or entitled to wear the toga {< toga^ toga: eee 
^o), + ^d^.] I, Dreieed in a to|^ or robe; 
mpM in the claMioal manner. 



3. Wltlimitlttt«niilisio&$ torinteMitadly; on 

end. 


Cui yoa alt levan hours 




It has been said In the praise of some men that they 
could talk whole houra togdkrr upon anything. 

Addtmm, Lady Oratora. 
fOOqnfdatJM^luUig,eta. See the varba- 

TOgfthir wnii, in union, oomblnatlon, or company with. 

Thia HartlL together wUh the Waters, make one Globe 
and huge Ban, resting <m It sdfe. 

Pwtihtts, PUgrimsge, p. 48. 
He [the Moorish king] bad a mighty host of fooUsoldieia 
together rrUh squadrons of oaviury, ready to scour the 
country. jrfdng, Granada, p. 11. 

'pS;.7lS^igrc.'SS;.''g twcetnorw (t^gew'to), [< ME. tog*. 

^^^<^Aer + «dv«rbialg6n..«.] Same 

The next day he assembled all the Oaptalnea of hla army 
togethon, J. Brendo, tr. of Quintua Cnitius, It. 

AihmoU, Berkshire, 1. 146L wggwry (tog ^*1); B. [< 4. -,ery,} Clothes , 

The University, the mother of iopoW Peace. garments. ^tog.J 

ITcod, Past! Oxon., II. (Aiehaed$en,) Had aMy oataUer 

Hence 2, Stately ; madostlo. In ^ly auch to^ory^-^ then^Uras term'd "gear.** 

What homebred English could ape the high Homan Botham, Ingoldsby L^end% 11. 291. 

fashion of such words as This party ... was not briUlantly composed, except 

«The nmltitudliions sea Ino^adine"? that two of Its members were gendsrmee ln7ull«fl|Mefv: 

hmoM, Among my Books, Ist ser.. p. 1«L H. Jamoe, Jr., Little Tom) p. wa 

togef (tdg), n. [ME, *ioge or togue (see the first toggla (tog'l), n, [Formerly also ioggd, toggil; 
quot.); < OF. toge, togue, P. toge = Sp. Pg. It. nppar. a dim. form, connected wlto tug { 


Diagram ct Roman Toga (according to Mdller. In “Phllologttt**). 

PRA. siniii of toga At worn, point E waa placad on die Uft 
thopkUr, the edge Pi hanging down bee in front of tim bodyi the 
whole of the remainder of tlie garment wa« then thrown diagonally 
around the Imck. ao that a on the team of the unttn came under the 
right ethow, and # at the middle of the waist in Coat s the 
nowdtrecte<l upward, so thut the p ‘ ‘ ‘ *' 

where the garment hrst touched die 

OPCQ, was thrown over the left sl „ 

voluminous folds^ draping the hack The to called umbo or nodus 
of the toga won found atP, over the left breast, at the point of tunc 
« — * ..... ........ point Mover the ^ht. 


Hon of the smut. Point L fell over the left calf. [ 
and point N over the left wrist 


On a Marble . 


toga, < L. toga, toga: see toga.] A toga. 

Alle with taghte menc and towne in togon [read togoo ? 
Utguti ?) f uUe iyob& 

Of saunke realle lu auyifL sexty [Romaynes] at onea. 

MotU AftAurs^ E. T. S.X L 178. 




ioggen), tow^. Ct. ^gle.] 1. JVaiff,, a pin 
placed through the bight or eye of a rope, block- 
strap, or bolt, to ke^ it in its place, or to put 
the oight or eye or another rope upon, and 
thus secure them both together; also, a pin 
passed through a link of a ^aiu which is itself 
passed through a link of the same or a different 
chain. 

The yard-repea were fixed to the halter by atoypfs In the 
ruimii^ noose of the latter. 

Matrya^ Frank MUdmay, vlii. (Batim) 
2, Two rods or plates hinged together by a 
joint : a mechanical oevice for transmit- 
ting force or pressure at a right angle with its 
direction . See togglegoint. and cut under stone 
breaker,^ Blubber-toggle, a blubber-fid (which lee^ un- 
der yfd). 

r< toggle (tog'l), e. t,; pret. and pp. toggled, ppr. 

toggling, [\ toggle, n,] To fix or fasten (itself 
, ^ in something) like a tog 



Why in this woolvish toge should I stand here, 

To beg of Hob and DIcIl that do appear, 

Their needless vouches? SKcuc., Cor., II. 8. 182. 

(The above is a modem reading ; In the first folio the read- 
ing is tongue ; later folios hare gown. Compare tooed.] 
toged (td'ged), a. [< tftge 4* -edJi.J Clad in a 
toga; togated. 

The bookish theoric, 

Wherein the toned consuls can propose 
As masterly as be Shak., Othello, 1. 1. 85. 

(The first quarto has the above reading ; the rest of the 
later editions have Umgued.} 

togederf, togadret, adv. Obsolete forms of Uh 
geiher. 

Memanf, togmant (tog'-, tog'man), n. 

tog^ 'ir man,] A cloak. . ^ - 1 • . - . 

Bometlme shall come in some Hogue, some picking »omethmg) like a toggle-iron; used reflexive- 

knave, a Nimble Prig, . . . and plucketh off as many gar- v , to stick fast. 

ments as be ought wortii. that he may oome by. and worth A rocket at short range was fired entirely thioogh the 

money, and . . . raaketh port sale at some convenient body of a whaler and iogdUditwlif on the aide. 

place of theirs, that some be soon ready in the morning, Fidwriet qfB,S.,X. IL 264. 

^ towle-bolt (tog'l-WU), «. See 1. 

tO«rth«(«H!eTH'6r),a<l.. [Formerly or di.1. ’n>® ®<>»- 

also togeder, togtder, togtther (So. thegtther); < ^ a 

Si^ < W to at o^' toggla-lnm (tog'l-i"6m), «. The form of whal- 

Sethej’ \^'nathor 1 ^fn harpoon DOW ill general use, having a mov- 

gether. see gather, Ct, togethers.] 1, In com- the Instru- 

ment used in first striking a whale (when ex- 
plosivcB are not employed), for fastening it to 
the whale-boat by means of a tow-line, so that 
the boat may be hauled up to the whale, aud 
the latter be killed bv hand-lancing at close 
quarters, or by bomb-fanoiag at longer range. 


Roman Togo.— Sutue of the Empetof 
Tibenus. 


.... low, y\nwn , 

^ther : see gather, '^Ct, togethers.] 
pany; in con junction ; simultaneously. 
Mercifully ordain that we may become aged together. 

Tobit vUt 7. 

The subject of two of ttiem [panels of scnlpturel Is his 
[Maximilian's] confederacy with Henry the Klghth, and 
the wars they made together upon France. 

Addieon, Remarks on Italy (Works, ed Bohn, L 685X 
Together let os beat this ample field. 

Pope, Bsssy on Man, L 9. 

2, In the same place; to the same place. 

The kynges were sette togeder at oon table. 

irerfin(E. S. T. &X A- 138. 
Crabbed age and youth cannot live together. 

8^., Passionate Hlgritn, 1. 137. 

8. In the same time ; contemporaneously. 

While he and I live together, I ihall not be thought the 
wont poet of the age. Bryden, Pref . to Fables. 

4 . The one with the other; with each other; 
mutually. 

Pflgirmes and palmera piloted hem togidere 
To sdie seynt liunes and seyntes In rome. 

Piere Ptoiman(U), ProL, L 4fl. 
When two or more concepts sre oompaiwd together ao- 
cording to their comprehension, thmr either coincide or 
they do not 8irW aatnitton, Boglo, sH. 

6, In or into combination, junction, or union; 
so as to unite or blend: as, to sew, knit, pin, 
bind, or yoke two things together. 

King David . . . nntte thelse 2 Karnes (Jehos and 8a> 
lem] to gtden, and ofeped It Jebusalem. 


c= 


A 


It consists of ahsinpooii-sbank and socket without any sta- 
tionary barbed flakes ; upon the extreme end of the shank 
is s blsde, working upon the priuotple of a toggle. This 
blade has a catting edge for penetrulng the brubber. and 
adult back which prevents It from cutting its way out when 
the line Is hauled upon. Also called eimply the iron. 

‘ * it (tog'l-joint), n. In mock., a joint 
of plates or bars hinged together in 
such manner that when at rest the 
two parts form a bend called the 
kmuikle; an elbow- or knee-joint, it is 
used Jby implying power, by means of a screva 
or a lever a^ust the knuckle, when the teiv 
dencyof the two leaves or bare to extend exerta 
a powetful pressure. This device Is much used 
In printlng-piesses and other pr esese. Bee tog- 
Bito also cuti uirier IMS and rions- 


■> 

^iasr- 


UmMOt. mnn p. n. tOf|^l«if*rt (tog'l.ten'ylrd), n. 8e« the 
What therefore God bathjolned eep«lksr,let no manpat <lAOtation. 
amutder. Mai xlx. fl. It (the togglai has a hola near one end, ihrongh which 

rn manacle thy neck and feet hveetor. 

Shak„TS^Ltm, Thlilaayard Is to hyglng w wnflnlng^^^ 

Thh tmaU iSeiton which Imd been hrid together by the ^ ^ 

inflaence end promleee cf Prinoe Frederic haSbeen die- tQiil#'WMN| (tog'l-pres), a* A prsfls in whioh 
pwaed by hla death. Mti ie mf m l^OfdClive, liit|MM(mism»deV^ 



bMOh 

otfayir ) • pmt wbkdi Mts'by 4 
tOgHtty ^ ^ Hiddld bgli£ foYm ot taut, 
tofid^f tOgidWi odr. Middle English fornui 

A Middle English fonn of toffe- 

togmnf. n. Bee togeiuan, 

togOt, <• [ME. toffoUf < AS. '‘togdn (s OHG. 

(of. AS. tdgangm » OS. tegan^n)^ < (o, 
apart, -f pdn, go: see Uh^ and po.] To go dif- 
ferent ways; scatter. 

Antony !■ thont, tnd put him to tbe fltgbte, 

And SI mi folk Uhgo, that boot to 

CkauMT, CkNNl Women, L 0S8. 

togrlndt. t> [ME. tofffinden; < to^ + prind.] 
grind or break to pieces; crush. 

Good men for oure gnltei be el to-gtynt to dethe. 

Pi«r» Plowman (OX xii. 82. 
Oliter ibellei drie end alle to grounde 
With hirde pltche and with fyggei doth the lama 

PaUadiuBy Huiboi^e (B. B. T. tt.X p 42. 
tOgB (togz), ft. pi. See fop3. 
togne (tog), fi. The Mackinaw or great lake- 
trout, Salvdinus (Crtshvomer) namavcwthf called 
longe in Vermont. See cut under lake-trout. 2. 
[Maine.] 

Tomu.^ One of the lake trout found In New Bnsland 
and the adjacent Eaitem Provinoea. Toguo are . . . tidcen 
with a heavy trout tackle. THburw Book ef SparUy p 164. 
Tbe topiM or gray trout of Maine and New Bmnawlok. 

8port$man*i OatetUor, p 804. 

to-heapf. adv. [ME. tohepe wa OFries. tohapCf 
tehape^ tohope; cf. Sw. UUhopa s Dan. idhobe; 

< fol + heap.] Together. 

If that Love ought lete hit brydel go^ 

Ai that waa loveth aaonder iholde Tepe, 

And loit were al that Love halt now io-htpo. 

ChauMTy Trollua, ilL 1764. 

tohewt, V. i. [< ME. tohewetif < AS. tohedwau (=s 
OFries. tehawa = D. tohouwen s ML(^. tohouwen 
as MHO. sehouwcnf O. iierhaue»)f cut to pieces, 

< to-, apart, + hedwan^ cut, hew: see fo-2 and 
hew^.'} To out or hack heavily ; cut to pieces. 

Hit helmeto^Aeuvn waa In twenty placet 

Chaueer, Trollua it 688. 
lluw grete plte is it that ao felre children ahull thna be 
alayu and alle to hewon with wronge and fpwte aynne. 

MeH%n (E £. T. 8 X H 261. 

toho (t^hoO, interj. A call to iHunters or set- 
ters to halt or stop, as when running upon birds, 
toha bohn (td'hb W'hb). [F. ttfhurbohu; from 
the Heb. words in Gen. i. 2, translated * with- 
out form * and ‘ void.’] Oiiaos. 

It waa aurely iropoaalble any man'a reaaon should tell 
him the particular circninstanoea of the world’s creation, 
as that its material principal waa a tohu and bohu, that it 
was i^tated by tbe divine spirit, that several] portions 
were form'd at aeverall ttnioa, that all was fluished in six 
dayes spaci^ etc. ip. Parker, Platonick Phil, p. 85. 

tolD (toil), r. [Early rood. £. also ioyle, < ME. 
Udlen^ toyUn (Sc. Um$e^ tulse)^ appar. < OP. tod- 
IcTy tomUer, tooutUer, teouiUerj F. toutUer, mix, 
entangle, trouble, besmear; origin nuknown. 
Cf. H. The sense ‘labor, fill’ appears to 
be due in part to association with (ME. frf- 
len, tilen^ tolen^ tutien, etc.), and the form is near 
to that of MD. tuyUnty tetUetiy till, labor (see MP); 
but the AS. verb could not prepuce an E. form 
toil, and a ME. verb of such general import could 
hardly be derived from MD. The sense ‘ pull ’ 
may be due in part to association with Mfiy 
toll^,] X.t traus. 1. To puli about; tug; drag. 

Th« displtoua lewes nolde not spare 
TU trie [ohoioe] fruit weore tore and taylod. 

Jlofp Jtood (ed. Morris), p. 148. 

Hii ayre a aoutere, . . . 

His teeth with t^ny ot lethertatered (Jagged] aa a aawel 
J^PIowman'B Credo (K. B. T. 8.X L 758. 

2. To harass; weary or exhaust by toil: often 
used reflexively (whence later, by omission of 
the reflexive pronoun, the intransitive use): 
sometimeB with out, 

for some paltry galne, , 

He digs, A delves, A toidi himwe with puna 

nmee^ WmSuTcR. E. T. 8.X p. Ha 
I am weanr and 4oAsd with rowing up and down In the 
MaaofqaeauoM. /w.7\iiibw,Oieat Exemplar.])^ 

3. To labor; work; tUl. 

Flaoea wall toM nod hiiSbuided. ffeOand. (Imp. DAL) 
n. bitrons. X. To work, especially for a oon- 
Biderable time, and with great or painful fatigue 
of body or mind; labor. 

Maater, w« have tedUd all the night, and have taken 
uothini. Lake V. 5. 

Bee yonder poor, o'eriabour’d wlght^ 

Bo al^Mt, mean, and vOa 
Who M«e a tiffother of theearth 
fa five httt leave to leg. 

Bwm, Man was Made to Mourn. 


esflT 

HVnnymn, Lotos Bntera Chotlo Bong. 
9, To move or travel with diflleulty, weariness, 
or pain. 

Hie king of men, by Juno's aelt tnq>ir*d, 

Toll’d through the teota, and all hli army fir’d 

Pope, Iliad, vlU. 267. 

Blow totting upward from the misty vale, 

I leave the bright enamelled sonea below. 

^ O.W. Batmee, Hearing the Snow-Line. 

•Byn. 1. To drudge moil, strive. See the nonn. 
toili (toil), n. [Early mod. E. also toyle ; < ME. 
toUy toildf toyle (Sc. ivityey iuUuey toolyoy etc.); 
from the verb.] It. Confusion; turmoil; up- 
roar; struggle; tussle. 

Troilua, in the totte, tomyt waa of bora 

Ffaght yppon fote felly agayne. 

DodruidUm eg Troy (B. E. T. 8.), 1. 666a 

And whan these com on ther was so grete totte and 
romour of noyae that wonder it waa to beers, nnd ther- 
witti a-rooa to grete aduate that the deir sky wax all derk. 

Jferlln(B.B.T.aXlU.898. 

2. Harassing labor; labor accompanied with 
fatigue and pain; exhausting effort. 

Fletaure *a a Tog when oonatantly norau'd. 

Conpreve, tr. of Eleventh Satire of Juvenal, 
flic aa you and I, 

Wha drudge and drive through wet and dry, 

Wi’ never ceasing tog. 

Bume, First Bplatle to Davie. 

It 'a been a long tog for thee all this wur In the heat, 
with thy child. Mre. Gaekett, Sylvia's Dwera zzxvi 

3. A work accomplished; an achievement. 

Behold the boast of Roman pride ! 

What now of all your tog« are known? 

A graasy trench, a broken atone I 

SeotL Bokehy, IL 6. 
vllyiL 2. Labor, Drudgery, etc (see work, n ), effort, ex> 
eruoD, pains. 

toil*^ (toil), n. [Early mod. £. also toyl, toyle; 
< OF. toUey cloth, linen cloth, also a stalkuig- 
horse of cloth, a web (pi. toilesy toils, an inclo- 
sure to entangle wild beasts), F. tmle, cloth, 
linen, sail, pi. toils, a net, etc., =s Pr. tela, teila 
s= Sp. tela s= Pg. teUiy tea = It. lelay < L. teta, a 
web, a thing woven, orig. ^texlOyi terere, weave: 
see textA A net, snare, or gin ; any web, cord, 
or thread spread for taking prey. 

There his welwoven toylee and subtil trainea 
He laid, the brutish nation to enwrap. 

Speneer, Astrophel, L 97. 
1 long have hunted for thee : and, since now 
Thou art in the tog, it is In vain to hope 
Thou ever shall break out 

PleteheT {and anotherT), Propheteaa, U. 8. 

The Law of itaolf [reason] la but like a ToW to a wild 
Beaat; the more htPstrugglea, the more he lalntanffled. 

StilltngfleeL Sermons, Ilf. vUL 

toile (twol), 91. [F. : see fog^.] Cloth: used 
in some technical names — Toils drds, oil-cloth, 
eapedally that which is of very fine or rare qiulJW : tbe 
French term, often used in BtigUdL— Toils OOloSTixa 
kind of canvaa naed for embroidery . aaroe aa oonnatubL 
Dik. of NeedAwark.-:TkDe d'Alsaos, a thin linen ^th 
uaed for women's summer dresses Compare toga de 
riekg.— Toils do rsligisuss. same aa mm'adoth or 
fMm'a-eaglng.—ToillS ds Vichy, alinen material used for 
summer dreaaea for women, generally having a simple 
stripedpattem. Diet of NeeaUwork. 
uaiiif \ pron. two-la'), w. [F., < totlcy cloth : see 
fogs.] In laee-maktng, the closely worked or mat 
part of the ;|Mttem; hence, the pattern in gen- 
eral, as distinguished from the ground, 
toilsr (toi'lAr), 91. [Early mod. E. toyler; < 
fw/1 + -sfl.] One who toils; one who labors 
in a wearying or unremitting manner. 

I will not pray for those goodw in gatthig and heaping 
together whmwof the toyler* of the worlde thtnke them- 
awea fortunate. UddU, On Pet. i. 

toilet, toilette (toi'let, toi-let' ), 91. [Early mod. 
E- also toyki; < OF. toilettey a clo&, a bag to 

S at clothes in, F. todettCy a toilet, dressing-ta- 
le, dressing-apparatus, dressing-gown, wrap- 
per, dress, dim. of toiley cloth: see tolfB.] if. 
A cloth, generally of linen. 

Toilette. ... A Toylet, the stuffe which Drum lap 
•bout (heir olottiea. Cdgraee. 

Hence — 2t. An article made of linen or other 
oloUl. (a) A cloth to he Uirown over the shoulders dur- 
ing ahaving or hatr-dresalDg. 

Pleasant wia the answer of Arohdaus to tbe barber, 
wha sf^ he had oast the llnnen toylet about bia shoal- 
^ put < meation to him : How ihall 1 trim yonr 

Malesty? Without any more prating, quoth the king. 

Pfulaiei^ofila (tracia^X iv. 8Sa (Latham.) 

<b) A oover tor a dreialng-table, or for the articles set 
upon it Now oalled toiMeover. 

Tpttety a kind of Table-oloth, or Carpet, made of fine 
linnen, Batttn. Velvet or Tissue, niread upon a Table In 
a Bed-Chamber, where Persons of Quality dress them- 


Plays, operas, circles, I no more mi 
My UiiMte, patches, all the world, i 
Jkdy Jf . IF. Montagu, Tow 


MM4a1>lg 

( 4 ) Abag ordctheasefwimldingelntliisg,ato. 

ToOettow ... A fbplst * - . abagtopntnigbt-elothet 
and bnokevam, or otli^ stnffe to wrap any other clothea, 
in. Cdgraoe, 1611. 

Hence — 8t. The articles, collectively, used in 
dressing, as a mirror, bottles, boxes, brushes, 
and combs, set upon the dressing-table ; a toi- 
let-service. 

The greato looklnff-glaase and toitol of beaten and mas- 
sive gold was given by the Queene Mother. 

JSvelyn, Diary, June 9, 1662. 

Ami now, unveil'd, the tottet stands display'd, 

Bach sliver vase in mystic <wder laid. 

Pope, A- of the L., L 18 L 

4. A dressing-table famished with a mirror: 
more commonly called toileUtahU. 

must view I 
id, adieu! 

Town Bolognea, vL 
The lieutenant folded his arms, and, leaning against tbe 
tmlety sunk into a reverie. 

Barham, Ingoldaby Lc^penda, L 16. 

fl. The process of dressing; formerly, specifl- 
oally, the dressing and powdering of the hair, 
during which women of fashion received callers. 

ni carry you Into Company ; Mr Fainlove, you shall 
Introduce nun to Mrs. Clerlmont’s Tottet 

BUeU, Tender Hatband, L 1. 
The merchant from th' Exchange rotums in peaoa 
And the long labours of the toitot cease. 

Tflpe,li. (iftheL.,ifL24. 

His best blue suit ... he wore with becoming calm- 
ness ; having, after a little wrangling, effected what was 
slirays the one point of Interest to him in his todetto— he 
had traniteiTed all tbe contenta of his every-day pockets 
to those actuallv in wear 

George Eliot, MIU on the Floas, L 9. 

6. The dress and make-up of a person: as, his 
toUetwaB not irreproachable ; also, any particu- 
lar costume: as, a totlet ot white silk: in the 
last sense chiefly used by writers of fashion 
articles.” 

Few placet could preaent a imwe brilliant show <ff out- 
door towetto* than might be seen issuing from MUby church 
at one o'clock. George Eliot, Janet's Repentance, IL 

There are a great many things Involved In a glri'a tottd 
which you would never think of , the dress is not all, nor 
nearly all. Mre. OUpharU, Poor Gentleman, xv. 

7. In eurg.y the cleansing of tbe part after an 
operation, especially in the peritoneal cavity. 

After the removal of the products <ff pregnancy Qie 
toflM of the peritoneal cavity may be made by snongeiL 
towels, or a running stream of water from an elevated 
fountain. BwA’e Handbook bfed Seienoee, U 7sa 
To maJke oils's toUst, to bathe, dress, arrange the hair, 
and otherwiae care for the person 
tollet-cap (toi'let-kap), it. A cap worn during 
the toilet, perhaps on account of the abseaoe of 
the periwig. 

I am to get my Lord a tottet-oap, and comb-case of sQk, 
to make use of In Holland, for he goes to the Hague. 

Pepye, Diary, Sept. 18, 1600. 

toilfft-cloth (toi'let-kl6th), n. The cover for a 
toilet-table or dressing-bureau, often embroi- 
dered or of lace. 

toilfft-oover (toi'let-kuv'^r), u. A cover for a 
toilet-table, formerly often of rich stuffs, em- 
broidery, etc., in later times more commonly 
of washable material decorated with ribbons, 
etc., which can bo detached, 
toilet-cup (toi'let-kup), n. A large cup or bowl 
used for any purpose connected with the dress- 
ing-table, as to receive small toilet artioles of 
any kind. Compare vtde-poche. 
toileted (toi'let-ed), a. [< toilet 4* -edB.] 
Dressed. [Rare.] 

And then the long hotel piassa came in view, eflioreaoent 
with the full-toa<^ fair, 

Bret HarU, Argonauts (Mr. John OakhurstX p. 12a 
toilot-glasB (toi'let-glAs), n. A looking-glass 
for use in the dressing-room, especially one set 
upon the toilet-table. 

toQet-QUilt (toi'let-kwilt), n. A cover for the 
toilet-table when ouilted or piqud, ornamented 
with stitching or the like, 
toilet-servico (toi'let-sar'vis), u. Same as tot- 

letset. 

toilet-set (toi'let-setX n. The utensils collect 
lively of porcelain, glass, silver, etc., for use 
in making the toilet. 

toilet-BOap (toi'let-sdp), n. Any fine quality of 
soap made up in cakes for use m the toilet, 
toilet-sponge (toi'let-spunj), n. See sponge, 
toilet-table ( toriet-t&' bl ), s . A dressing-table ; 
especially, a table arranged for a lady with the 
appurtenances of the toilet, and made some- 
wnat ornamental, as with lace or ribbons. 

Whm ihsfthe brlds] dropped her veil. Burton, who was 
best mui on the ooeasion. felt forcibly reminded of the 
laoo-oovered tsHsMaMs in her dreaslug-rooiii. 

rAvtoifstoab, White Rose, 11 xxx. 
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toilette, n. See toilet, 

toilful (toil'm), a. [< totn 4- -Ml 5^11 of 
toil; involving toil ; laborious. 

The fraitf ul laerns oonfen hla toitfut owe. 

Mk^ Ilbertgr, et. 17. 

toilltllly (toirful-i), €idv. In a toilful or labori- 
ous manner. 

His thoughts were plainly turning homeward, aa ap- 
peared by divera UnifuUy oompoaed and carefnlly seaira 
l^era. The AUanhe^ LXV. 97. 

toilinette, toUinet (tol-li-not'), n. [Dim. of F. 
tmle^ cloth : see toift. ] A cloth the weft of which 
18 of woolen yarn and the warp of cotton and 
silk : used for vests. 

toilless (toil'les), a. [< + -few.] Free 

from toil. 

toiloust (toi'lus), a, [< ME. toilus, toyUoua; 
< toj/t 4- Laborious; ofdcious; busy. 
Troilus so toUu» with his triet strenght. 

Marlt of the Mirmydons memell to wete. 

DegtrwUon qfTroy (S. £. T. 8.X h 1007L 

toilsome (toil'Hum), a. [< toilX + -dome.] At- 
tended with toil; demanding or oompellmg 
toil; laborious; fatiguing. 

Yea, a hard and a toOmmu thing It la for a bishop to 
know the things that belong nnto a bishop. 

Hooker, Eocles. Polity, tUL 24. 
These duties are beyond meaanre minute and toiUome 
Bwktf Re\. in France. 

«8yn. Onerous, tedious. 

toilsomely (toil^sum-li), adv. In a todsome or 
laborious manner. 

Their life must be MUomdy spent in hewing of wood 
and drawing of water. Ifott, The Qlbeonltea. 

toilsomeness (toirsum-nes), n. The character 
of being toilsome; laboriousness. 

The toUiomenBu of the work and the alowneM of the 
ancoess ought not to deter us in the least. 

Abp Sedewt Sermons, II. zxlL 

toil-wom (toil'wdrn), «. Exhausted or worn 
out with toil. 

He (Leasing] stands before us like a toO-wim but nn* 
waarira and neroic champion, earning not the cononeat 
but the battle. CaWgis, German Literature 

toise (toiz), n, [< F. toise (ML. feMa, thaista)^ a 
fathom, a measure of about six feet (with vari- 
ations in different places), ss It. fesa, a stretch- 
ing, < L. teneaf fern, of tensu^ pp. of tenderer 
stretched: see tefid\ iense^. For the form, cf. 
poise,'] An old measure of length in France, 
containing 6 French feet, or 1.D49 meters, 
equivalent to 6.395 English feet. 

You might hare beard the contention within our bod- 
Im, brother Shandy, twenty M»a. 

Sterne, Tristram Siandy, v. 88. 

toisedL toshach (toi^sech, tosh'adh), n, [Ghtel. 
Unseat, precedence, advanti^e, the begin- 
ning.] In the early history of Scotland, an of- 
ficer or dignitary immediately under the maor- 
mor. The name appears in the '*Book of Deir,*' along 
with that of the maormor, in grantaof lands to the eburoh 
as haring some interest in the lands granted. The oflioa 
was hereditary and attached to a cadet of the family of the 
maormor 

toisoa (toi'zqn; F, pron. two-zfifi'), n. [< F. 
totson ss Pr.” ioiSf to$sos 
(cf. Hp tusofif totson sa 
Pg. tosdo, tusdOf tOSdOf 
= It. tosom^ < F.), 
a fleece, < LL. tons%o{n^)t 
a shearing, < L. tondere, 
pp. tonsus, shear, clip: 
see tonsure.] The fleece 
of a sheep.— Totson d*or, 

the golden fleece used specif > 

Ically in connection with the 
famons bnnorary order of that 
name, and denoting either Uie 
Older Itself or the jewel Bee 
gdden fitfer, under >fee«a 
tmt (toit), n. [Var. of 
tut.] 1. A cushion or 
hassock.— 2. A settle. [Prov. Eng. in both 
uses.] 

tok, n. See tock^. 

toka (to'kfl), It. [Fijian.] A kind of waivclub 
in nse in the Fiji and other islands, formed of 
a heavy har of wood bent forward, and end- 
ing in a sharp beak surrounded by a sort of 
collar or ring of blunt points or nail-heads. 
Tokay (t9-ka')> [Bo called from Tokay in 
Upper linngary.] 1. A rich and heavy wine, 
somewhat sweet in taste and very aromatic, 
produced in northom Hungary near the town 
of Tokay. It bears great age, and is esteemed 
as a sweet dessert- or liqueur- wine.— 2. A Cali- 
fornia wine made up and named in imitation of 
the above.— 8. A variety of grape.— fiainingTD* 
lujr, ft chelcc fftrieCy of fbe OftUfonilft Tolugr gray* 



tdlm (t61cn), n, [< ME. Udmf Mbm$,tol^ 
tof^i earlier taken, < AS. t&oen,tden as OB, Ukast 
as Ol^es. token, tokn, totiton nD. teeken m MLG. 
token s; OHO. eetkhan, MHC. G. aetoken, sign, 
mark, note, token, proof, miracle, as loel. to^, 
also tdkn (< AS.Y) sa Sw. teeken aa Dan. tegn sa 
Ooth. taiJ^t a mark, sign, token; akin to AS. 
Ueoan, teach; of. Qr. delyua, example, proof^ < 
show: see toockl.] 1. Something in- 
tended or supposed to represent or indicate an- 
other tMng or an event; a sign; a symbol; an 
evidence. 

And he (image of Jnetfnian] wfts wont to holden around 
AppeUe of Gold In hla Bond but It la fallen out thereof. 
And Men §eyn there that it la a tokene that the £mpe> 
ronr hmtbe y loai a gret partie of hla Londea and of hia 
Lordachipea. Mandevitte, Travel!, p. 8. 

They weare blacka eight dayoi in UAen of monrning. 

IHtrohae, rUgrlmage^ p S04. 

He never went sway without leaving aome little gift in 
the ahape of game, fruit flowera. or other tokene of kind- 
neaa. Lady HoUand, Sydney Smith, vlL 

2. A oharaoteristio mark or indication. 

I found him at the market full of woe, 

Crying a loat daughter, ana telling all 
Her tohfne to the people. 

Beau, and FI , Coxcomb, v. 8. 

Thoee who . . . were atniok with death at the begin- 
ning, and had the tokene come out upon them, often went 
about indiflerent eaay, till a little before they died. 

Dtifoe, Journal of the Plague Year, pw ISO. 

8. A memorial of friendship ; something by 
which the friendship or affection of another 
person is to be kept in mind; a keepsake; a 
souveuir ; a love-gin. 

It waa a handkmrchief, an antique token 
Mf father gave my mother. 

Shak., OtheUo, v. B. 218. 

4. Something that serves as a pledge of au- 
thenticity, good faith, or the like ; witness. 

And therby yt the plac^ ahewyd by a token of a aton, 
wher J udaa betrMed our Savyor to the J ewy i with a kyaae 
Torkington, Diarle of Eng Travoll, p 20 
Give me a glove, 

A ring to ehuw for tdten ! 

Browning, Ring and Book, II 4a 

6. A signal. 

And he that betrayed him had given them a UAen, say- 
ing, Whomsoever 1 shall kiaa, that same is be. 

Hark zlv. 44 


„ ji** Wirt ^ HogUih toito 

^^rperaotta batwaea ITSfaod 1818, fhiy 

are larger and of smoh better worknaBlhlp than tba eiMw 
liar tovena and are generally atrnek in copper and hruife 
(2d., Id., |d.,«te.), though some apeoiinens were tsaued In 
•liver (Is., M., etc.). In 1811 silver tokens for 6 ibllllngt, 
8 ahiUinga, and 18 pence were iaeiied by the Bank of Eng- 
land, and were known as the ^^JBank tokena ’ Sea also 
out under toeam-toton. 

There's thy penny, 

Four tekens tor thee. 

B doneon, Staple of Newt, v. & 


7. In Presbyterian churches in Scotland, a 
voucher, usually of lead or tin, and often 
stamped with the name of the parish or church, 
given to duly qualified members previous to the 
celebration of the Lord’s Supper, and returned 
by the communicant when he takes his place at 
the table. Cards have now ve^ generally taken 
the place of these tokens. — 8. A measure or 
quantity of press-work : in Great Britain and 
New York, 250 impressions on one form; in 
Boston, Massachusetts, 500 impressions on one 
form. The token la not divlBlble’ 200 imnreteloni or 20 
iropreailone are rated ea one token , 200 impresaions or 
any ezdeaa of that number leas than 600 are rated as two 
tokena. 


It has been mentioned that £80 sheets or a lofeen per 
honr, printed on one tide only, rmreeeut the work of two 
men at the hand-preas. imepc. Brit, XXIII. 707. 

9. In weaving. Bee the quotation. 

Several amall bobbins with a little of the varions ool- 
oars of the weft that m» be nsed— that la, when aeveral 
kinda are employed. 'They are called tolre?ur, and are 
raised by the Jacquard hooka attached, ao aa to remind 
the weaver which ahuttle to use. 

A. Bartow, Weaving, p. 177. 

10. Same as tally^, [English coal-fields.] — 

11. A thin bed of coal indicating the existence 
of a thicker seam at no great distance [South 
Wales coal-field.] — By token, by this token, by 
the same token, phraaea introducing a oorrohoratlve 
olronmstanoa almoet equivalent to "this in teetimuny": 
bearing the aame maiX!, hence, aaioclated with and 
calling to remembrance. 

Boe. Year father died about— let me aee— 

Mock. About half a year ago. 

Jioe. Exactly: by the eame token, yon got drunk at a 
hanting-matoh that very day seven night Tie waa buried 
Farquhar, Love and a Bottle, Ul 2 
Up in the morning, and had aome red herring! to onr 
breakfast, while my boot-heel waa a-mendlng— fA« 
eame Mten, the boy left the hole aa big aa It waa iHuore. 

Ftpye, IMary, Feb. 28, 16C0. 


He made a tokyn to hia knyghtea, wheriiy they know- 
ynge hia mynde feU vpon hyni and aiew hym 

Fttibyan, Ohron., cxxill 

6. A piece of metal having the general appear- 
ance of a coin and practically serving the same 
purpose. It dtffera from a coin tiU>aiug worth mneh less 



on demand 


Token of a Cottjun of RwuSng, Borkihite, Hiifriniid, taa^.— Britbh 
Mumiuu. (SlMortheorlirltwl ) 

than Its nominal value, and in Ito being laened, aa a rale, 
by private peraona, without sovernmentai aanotlon, as a 
guaranty that the leaner wul c 
token for Ita full nomi- 
nal valne in the legal 
cummey of the connw. 

Tokena have generally 
been iasned by tradea- 
men to growtAe a conve- 
nient sinall change when 
there waa an absence or 
•carclty of ttie govern- 
ment coinage of the 
smaller denominaUoni 
of monoy Leaden to- 
ken!, DOW very scarce, 
were iwued by tradee- 
roen under ElUaheth and 
James 1. In 1618 UkA 
place the (quaai-govern- 
mental) issue of Huring- 
ton tokens. (Bee Hor- 
rwgtm.) During the 
Gommonwealth and un- 
der Chailea 11. (1648 -72) 
the tradesmen and tav- 
ecn-keepera of nearly all 
XngUsh towns issned 
brass and coppef tokens, 
generally insorihed with 
ttie naiD& addreas, and 
trade of the isetter, and 
with the nominal value of 
the pleoanaually Id., |d., 
or |d. Theee speolmeni 
are known to eoUeotors 
as the sevaoteanth-oen- 



Mm by toknL See moral — Hnrsmburg toksns, an 
Incorrect name for N nremberg counters. --'nague-tcfirail, 
a amall painleaa exoreacenoe on the skin which waa re- 
garded aa the first dlftinotive symptom of the plague ; 
plague spot 

token (to'kii), V. t, [< ME tokenen, tohnen, < AS, 
tdoman (= OHG. eeichenettf sethnan, MHG. jsei- 
chenen, seiehen, G. eeichnen ss loel. Uxkna, tdkna 
ssGoth. taiknjan), token; from the noun. Cf. 
betoken,] If. To sot a mark upon ; designate. 

God tokneth and aaaygneth the tymes abllnge hem to 
heere proper oflees. Chaiwer, BoOthiua, i. meter a 

{Token and aeeign tamnalate the lAtin eignat] 

Bno. How appears the fight? 

Soar. On our aide like the token'd pestilence. 
Where death is sore. Shak . A. and €., UL la 9. 

2. To betoken ; be a symbol of. Shak., All’s 
Well, iv. 2. 63. 

And by syde Barnes ys a fayre Churohe of oure Lady, 
whare oure Lord aohewede hym to oure Lady, In thys 
lykeneme, that be tokeneth the Trynyte. 

Mandevdle, Travels, p. 126. 

8 . To betroth. ffalhweU, [Prov. Eng.] 
tokaning f (tdk^ning), n. [< ME. tokening^ < AS. 

tdcnyngy verbal n. of tdenhn, token; see tokens 
V,] 1, A token; a sign; a proof. 

And Trqylns, my dothes eveiyobon 
Bhal blake ben, In iokewnynge, herte swete. 

That I am out fd thia worlde ygon. 

Chaucer, TroUas, iv. 779 l 

9, That which a thing betokens ; meaning ; in- 
terpretation. 

** Now," quod Heriin, "haue ye berde ronr a-vislon and 
the takenynge, and now I moate departe.* 

irsf®r(B.E,T.8.XIU. 417. 

tOktnlaM (td^-les), a, [< token 4 -tow.] 
Without a token. ^ 

tokrandlbet (td'kn-fihfitb ii. A turned-down 
sheet between the tento and eleventh quires 
of every ream of paper as formerly prepared, 
serving to indicate tne center of the ream. 
tokemwortSlt, n, Ab much as may be bought 
for a token or ffirthing ; a rnry small quantity. 

Wind. Why, ha maksa no loro to bar, doas ha? 

lAL Not a t ok anmrt h that avar 1 saw. 

B. Joewen, Bartholofnaw Fhir, L I. 
tokbkliF, n. See tocology, 

(tfi-kfi-patO* n, A palm, IMtkma 
Jetmnak^ of Asgam. wnoie leaves are used for 
makiiiff the nmbrelladiate of the natives fox 
thatehmf, eto. 






t % Ml, < Bkt. Ml ft bftl* 

.i Uftiip, iralghs tee talenfi, itnW^ 
ate,J The ntndftmental unit of weight of toe 

S "re of Ihdift, by law preoitely equal to 180 
8 troy. It it about half ft grain heavier 
the old tola Hcoa. 

tola* (t5'l|), ft. [Qttiohttft.] In Peru, a native 
biiriftl*mound. 

Hm ODljniimQmeati of tliii neighborhood tlut eeoaped 
the fury of the oonqnerore ere the tolat or monnde. 
Homurtikt yoor Teert among ftpanlih Americana p. 818. 

tolai (td'U), ft. [Native name.] The Siberian 
hare. Lepua Mai, 

tolaailt, V, t [ME. tolasahen; < + /oa/A.] 

To scourge severely. 

Ckw ye and bete faym and all to4attK» hym. 

£rofgiloo({(B.£ T. 8.x p. 16a 
tolbOOtlL ft* See ioUbooih, 
told (t61d)* Preterit and past participle of iell ^ . 
tole^f, e. Same as toU^. 
tola^i ft* A Middle English form of toolX, ^ 
Toledo (t^ie'dd). ft. [So called from Toledo (< 
Li. T^Utwm), ft city in Spain, long faxpons for 
manufaetunng sword-blades of tine temper.] 
A sword'blade made, or supposed to be made, 
at Toledo in Spain, or a sword having such a 
blade; a Toledo blade or sword. Toledoawere 
snppoaM to be of remarkably fine temper, and are aaid to 
have been of extraordinary elasticity 
Yon sold me a rapier ; . . yon said It was a tdtdo 

B. Jmmm, Every Man in hla Hnmour, ill 1. 
tolar, ft. See ioUer^, 

tolerability (toPe-r^biri-ti), n. [< tolerable 
■f -ify: see -bfftfy.] Tolerableness. Fuller. 
[Bare.] 

tolerable (tore-r^bl), o. [Formerly also tol- 
lerable; < OP. tolerable, P. M6rable =r Pr. toU 
lerahle ss tolerable s Pg. toteravel = It. toU 
lerabUe, < L. tolerabtlte, that may be endured, < 
endure, tolerato aeetolerate.^ 1. That 
maybe borne or endured; supportable, either 
pliysically or mentally. 

It shall be more for the land of Sodom and Oo* 

morrha in the day of judgment, than for that city. 

Mat. X. 16. 

2. Fit to be tolerated; sufferable. 

That langage that In the ohambre la toUmMe In place 
of lugement or great aiaembly la nothing oommendaole. 

SSr T. Blyot, Tlie Govemour, li SL 

8. Moderately good or agreeable ; not contemp- 
tible; not very excellent or pleasing, but such 
as can be l>orne or reoeivea without positive 
approval or disapproval ; passable; mediocre. 

The new front towards ve gardens is taUfraJltU. were it 
not drown'd by a too masale and rjomsle pair of atayres 
of lioite. Diary, June 0, 1658. 

1 only meant her to make a tcieraJbU flgura without sur* 
pasting any one. Owrpe Elwt, Daniel Deronda, x. 

4. In fair health ; passably well. [Colloq.] 

We*re toterabU, air, I thank yon 

CkartoUe Bronte, Jane Eyre, xxvL 
»8yiL 1 and ft. Endorable, bearable.— S. Indifferent^ 
ordfnarv. ao-ao. 

tolerablftneftft 

or character of being tolerable. Bev. T, Adame, 
Works, n. 187. 

tolmbly (toP^*ra-bli), ado. In a tolerable 
manner, in anv sense. 

toleranoa (tol Vr^ns), ft. [Formerly also toU 
Ifrance; < OF. toleranoe, P. toUrance = Pr. toU 
tetanea as Pg. toleraaoia s It. tollfraiua, < 
L, ioiefanUOy endurance, < M€ran{t-)s, endur- 
ing, tolerant: see tolerant,'] 1. The state or 
character of being tolerant* (a) The power m* ca* 
paolty of endortng; the act of enduring; enaurauce : aa, 
itimmoe of heat or odd. 

Diogenea, one terrible froaty morning, came Into the 
market-plaoe, and atood naked, quaking, to abew hla tolar- 
anm. Jlactm. Worka, L 870 

(^) A dlspoaltion to be petlent and indulgent toward thoae 
whoee odntona or praraoea differ from one’s own : free* 
dom from blgotiy or aeverity in judging of the oplnlooa 
or oonduotm others. 

^ r and tolanmea. 

Bp. Sardey, Bermona n., App 

d. The act of tolerating; toleration. 

Ramembesthat tho reaponathlUty of totomnoe lies with* 
thoae who hare the irlder vlaion 

Oeofge MKoC, Mill on the Floea, vil. 8. 

8. In the power, either congenital or ac- 
quired, which an individual has of resistance 
M> the actiou of a poison. Alto toicraftoft.— 4. 
In dUntinff^ tamo at aUowmee^, 7. See alto 
4. Alto MeraUtm, 


ew 

1 Mifreto. 


Ml 


Mmiitctori, „ 

F. MSrant m Bp, 


g-fj^nt), a. and a. [< OF. tolerant, 
t 8p. Pg. tql^ante ss It. tollerante, 


the name gtven to the 

* y which Protei 

id, except such 


Protect dfaienteia 


1 1 Wm. and 1 

_ Jtasentera from 

I denied the Trinity, on oondl- 


< L. toUran(U)e, ppr. of tolerare, endure, toler- 
ate: tee tolerateTj L a, 1, Inclined or dis- 
posed to tolerate; favoring toleration; forbear- 
ing; enduring. 

The preface la evidently the work of a lenaible and can- 
did mui, firm in hla own religioua opiulons, and tolerant 
toward! thoae of others. Macaulay, Milton. 

2. In med,f able to receive or endure without 
effect, or without pemiciout effect. 

The amount required to produce Ite effect (that of Ipe* 
cacuanba] varies oonaiderahly, children as a mle being 
more toleraiU than adulta. J9ncye. BrU., XHL SSlo. 

n. ft. One who tolerates; especially, one 
who is free from bigotry; a tolerationist. 

Henry the Fourth was a hero with Voltaire, for no bet- 
ter reason than that he waa the firat great tolemnf. 

J.Jfortoy, Voltaire^ lit (Mncye. JHet.) 

tolerantly (toFe-rimt-li), ado. In a tolerant 
manner; with toleration, 
tolerate (toFg-rftt),o. f.; pret. andpp. tolerated, 
ppr. tolerating. [Ponnerly also toUerate; < L. 
wleratHs, pp. of tolerare (> It. toUerare ss Pg. 
So. tolerar ss Pr. toUerar ss OF. Merer, F. to- 
lerer), endure, tolerate, < V M, in toUere, bear, 
lift, tuU, pert, otf era, heat \ cf. Or. suf- 

M CI1.X / -MMA. .—L V 1 1 


JboJImtb of totomnet of the 
- (neatly dottble the limit of 


oed In weight bMow 88.68 


grain ^ ^ 

JSiccli^ut oftcrent unta reduced in w^ht I 

tntea. MepQHa»e,Trmniry»tM»»l‘^ 

Jldty, UbenOUy.*- X(») M a W 
OenSWly MMito ttotoi to tlM 




ter, Skt. y ttU, lift, lift weigh, > MS, bal- 
ance j[s6e totoftfl).] 1. To sustain or endure; 
specifically, in to endure or support, as a 
strain or a drug, without pernicious effect. — 2. 
To suffer to be or to be done without prohibi- 
tion or hindrance; allow or permit ne^tlvely, 
by not proventing; put up with; endure; re- 
frain from restraining; treat in a spirit of 
patioiice and forbearance; forbear to judge of 
or condemn with bigotry and severity: as, to 
Merate opinions or pracnces. 

The GoapCl oommanda na to tofferoto one another, though 
of various opinions. Jfilton, True Religion. 

Tliey would soon see that criminal means once toUraUd 
are soon preferred. Rtirto, Rev. in France 

aiByxL 2 Permit, Cement ic, etc. (aee oRoiel); brook, 
]mt up vrith, abide, bear, bear with. 

MenttlOll (tol-e-ra'shpn), ft. [Formerly also 
Mleratton; < OF. toieraUon, F. toUrattmi ss 
OSp. toleraeion ss It. MUraetone, < L. tolera- 
tio(n-), < tolerare, pp^leratus, endure, tolerate : 
see ioierato,] If. act of sustaining or en- 
during; endurance. 

There ia also moderation in toftorotton of fortune e/t 
eueiy lorte, whiche dt Tullie la called eqnabilitie. 

Bur T. Elyot, The Govemour, IfL 14. 

2. The act of tolerating; allowance made for 
what is not wholly approved ; forbearance. 

The indulgence and fotoratton granted to these men. 

South. 

3. Specifically, the recognition of the right of 
private judgment in matters of faith and wor- 
ship ; also, tho liberty granted by the govern- 
ing power of a state to every individual to hold 
or publicly teach and defend his religious opin- 
ions, and to worship whom, how, and when he 
pleases, provided tnat be does not thereby vi- 
olate the rights of others or infringe laws de- 
signed for &e protection of decency, morality, 
and good order, or for the security of the gov- 
erning power; the effective recognition by the 
state of the right which every person has to 
enjoy the benefit of all the laws and of all so- 
cifM privileges without any regard to difference 
of religion. 

To thia cttooeeded the Kii^a deolaratioo for an nniverw 
tal tottaraCtoft. Evelyn, Dla^, March 18; 1872. 

TeUmUon la two kinds . the aUowinar to diaaenters 
the unmolested intjfecBion and exerciie of their religion, 
but wttli an exolaalon from ofllceaot trust and emolnroent 
In the atoto^ which ia a partial totorotton; and the admit- 
ting them without dietinoUon to all the civil prlvttegee 
and oapadUea of other oitiaena, which la a complete tel- 
ararion. Pedey, Elemente of Political Knowledge, x 

4 . A disposition to tolerate, or not to judge or 
deal hartnly or rigorously in oases of differences 
of opinion, conduct, or the like; tolerance.— 
6. In mod, and pkgeiol,, tame at tolerance, 3. 

Ifllltaiy aurgery aunpllaa many iUuatoatlona of Mera- 
Um od anodi and mfluneat of oollapae after aevero inju- 
riee to the medullary aufaeUuiee of the hemlipherea. 

J. M, Carnoekan, Operative Surgery, p. 828. 

6. Same at toforoiee, 4. 

Xu Oenaanj and In the United Statoa all silver exAno, 
in France and Austria the major allver oolua are of the 
llneneaa 800; with a tolaretton of 8 nnlta. 

. Sneye. BriL, XXII. 71. 

7. A license to gather oysters or operate ovs- 
ter-beds. Thefeeisa totoroftou/ec. [Brookha- 
ven, Ifoug Island.] -act of Tdtratton, in Mng. law, 


le doctrine of tnuumbaUntlation, and, in toe 

toelrilrty- 

ig to oere- 

, epttsm, etc., were relieved 

from the reetrlotiona under which they had formerly lain 
with regard to the exercise of reliffious worship according 
to their own forma. vftyiL See toieranee 

tolerationist (tol-e-r&'shpn-ist), n, [< tolera- 
tion + -tat.] One” who advocates toleration. 
Emyc. Brtt, XXIV. 552. 
tolerator (toFe-ra-tgr). n. [< LL. tolerator, one 
who endures, ”< L. tolerare, endure, tolerate: 
see tolerate.] One who tolerates, 1, IP Israeli, 
Curios, of Lit., rV. 139. 

tolhonset, n. An obsolete spelling of Ml- 
houee. 

tolibantt (tori-bant), ft. Same as turban, 
tollng, ft. Hee tolling'^, 
toUpanet. n. Bamc as turban, 
tom (tol), n. r< ME. M, Mle, < AS. tot. toU « 
OS. Mna = OFiries. tolne, tolene, Men ssu. Mss 
MLQ. toln, toten, tollen, Mne, toUe ss OHG. 
MHG. sol, G. soil ss IcoL Mir ss Sw. full as Ban.* 
Md (Goth, not recorded), toll, duty, custom; 
orig. *toln-(08, tolna, etc.) (/« > U by assimila- 
tion), lit. * that which is counted or told/ from 
a strong pp. of the verb represented by the 
secondary weak form tell, count, etc. : see teU, 
and ef. tale\ number, etc. Not connected with 
LL. telontum, < Or. re'/iwiov, a custom-house, 
etc. (ML. toloneum, tolomum, Mnetum, etc., 
toll, are perverted forms of telontum, appar. 
simulating toll).] A tax paid, or duty imposed, 
for some use or privilege or other reasonable 
consideration. 

Therfor taldc 30 to alle men dettia, to whom tribnt; 
tribnt, to whom ^ tol [cuatom, A. V.^ 


I 8lf the . 
The 


ydif, Rom. xlU. 7. 
Tonlonae the rich^ 

fie toUe and the tachementea tavemes and other. 

The towne and the tenementes with towrea ao hye, 

That towchea to the temperaltetL whIUea my tyme laatoa 
M^Jrthtav(E.E.T 8 .XLU 6a 
The word toS, in Ito eailleat use, appeara to have rignl- 
fled afranchlae enjoyed by lorda of manora, and la defined 
by Olauvill aa the liberty of buying and aelling In one's 
own land. En^ BriL, XOU. 436. 

(a) The payment claimed by the ownera of a port for goods 
landed or toipped there. 

Of wine, a (off In the atrioteat aenae of the term waa 
taken by toe king's idHeerfrom evenrsbip having In oargo 
ten casks or more, on the arrival of the ship at a port In 

S — via, one cask from a cargo of ton up to twenty 
id two catoa from a cargo of twenty or more, un- 
toU formed toe subject of a oompoaltion In the 
way of a money piqrnient 

8. DoweU, Taxes in England, L 88. 
(8) Tho anm charged by the owners of a maiket or fair 
for goods brought to be sold theni; or for liberty tobreto 
toe boQ for the purpoee of erecting temporary atmetorea. 
fe) A portion of grain retained by a miller aa eompenaa. 
tion for grinding. (<f ) A fixed ch^e made by those con- 
cerned in the maintenance of roads, atreeta, bridge^ etc., 
for the passage, aa at a toll-gate, of persona, gooda, and 
cattle, (a) A oompenaation for services rendered, ea^ 
dally tor transportation or transniiaaion: as, canal totta 
railway toUe, and other chargee have raised the price 01 
wheat. 

As toe expense of carriage ia very much reduced by 
means of such public works, the goods, notwithstanding 
the toil, come cheaper to tho consumer than they would 
otherwise have dune. 

Adam Snuth, Wealth ot Nationa, v. 1. 
The eatlmate for special deapatohes indudea tdegnqih 
toUe and pay of the correapondonta who famish toe nows. 

The Century, XL. 260. 
IWU tboroo(0, the toll taken by a town for persona, oat- 
tie, (v goods going through it, or crossing a bridge or ferry 
msjotiuued at its cost 

Toll thorough is paid for the use of a highway. In this 
oasQ; if charged by a private person, some oonalderatlon, 
such as repair of the highway, mnat be ahown, as snob a 
toll ia against common right Eneyo. Brit., XXIIL 486. 
Toll travsrtt, the ton exacted for passage or traMo over 
^vato land, bridges, ferries, etc.— TOU tmut. or turn 
toll, a toll paid at toe return of beasts from a fair or mar* 
ket where tliw were not told.— TO run tOlL to avoid the 
payment of toll by running thrcHogh the toll-gate. wSyn.* 
puty, Tribute, etc. See too. 

toll* (tol), V. [< ME. toWeii s= loel. toUa ss Sw. 
tulla ss Dan. totde, tax. take toll ; from the 
noun.] I. intrana, 1, To pay toll or tallage, 
at on a purobate* 

As ioh leyue for the lawe asketii 
Marohauns for hers merohanndlse in roeny jdace to teUen. 

Pien Plowman (OX xlv 61. 

I will buy me a aon-ln-Iaw in a Mr, and toll for thia ; 111 
none of him. Shat., All's WeU,^. & 148. 

2. To take toll; exact or levy loll ; especially, 
to take a portion of grain as compensation for 
grinding. 


Wd ooude he stelen com and toUen thiyea. 

Chaueer, Oea. ProL to u T., 


L66t. 





Ml 


mo 




No Itallsn prM 

Shan titho or loll tn oar donUnioiL 

Skak., JL John, ilL 1. IM. 

ILf tran$. To take as a part of a general eon- 
tribution or tax; exact as a tribute. 

Uko ti^beo, toWiM [var euUingUr^ eyory floww toll4»it' (tdrb&t), ». Minced or chopped bait 
i^ou. .weete. si^ tHm IV.. it ^ 7*. thrown overboard to toU, lure, or attraet dsh ; 

guny-bait t tolMngs. nt.aiiMlIyehnmortUi*li,*iid 
ouory flue and twoiitie, one. primage, p. m £ often laltei to koep^untll wanted for uae. TheproceM 

toU^j[tdl}, V. t. [Also irrog. tole, iopnerly loal; of uaing^l-bait ia often called ehvmmfng or tikumming 


eartht ^i^doh iniiat bo renoired iAd 
a yeai^’* (< Oom. toU^ 4^ a holeh **C(t beoanae 
he receives the tolls or dnes of the lord of the 
soil” (see toUw^), Bofloke {J^go),"] Same as 
bounder, 8. 


«9). 


nihrowJiaiL 


< ME. ioUen, later sometimes tolm, draw, allure, 
entice, toUten, also iullen, draw, allure, entice, in the old a^le mackerel flahlnin however, olaina ww 
Wto, < AS. iu/or^,K«». ^ay from 

the mark, allure : see h«8.] If. To draw ; pull ; rorface. FUimiei U. 8„ V. IL 694. 

tug; dra^ la » ju ..a ......n. toU-bar (tol'bftr), ». A bar Or beam, or (now 

ItotaBatraytoiuatteyntedtheitofedhym^d^t^^ usuaUv) a gate, thrown across a road or other 

Th. «n.mv. appeut. oft.^ y« «,d for th. mo.1 p«t. 

tooMk and haleth the will to conaentaud follow her plea- ventiug passengers, vehicles, cattle, etc., from 
■iireB and delights. T. Wright, Pauiona of the Hind, i S. passing without naymout of toll ; a turnpike. 

[Prov. Eng. and dootch.] 

It would often be nearly 1 o'clock a. v before we reached 
the Newington loUnbar, which waa oar general point of 
separation Harper'i M«^., IXXX. 44& 

toU-book (tdPbnk), «t. A book in which horses, 
cattle, and goods to be sold at a fair were en- 
tered for payment of tolls. 

Some that were Maldea 

E’en at Bun set, are now perhapa i' th' ToaU-booke. 

C. Tcumeur, Kevenger'a Tragedy, It 2. 

[Also tolbooth; < ME. 
; Sw. tuUbod as Dan. 
] If. A booth, stall, 
or office where tolls, taxes, or duties are col- 
lected. 


S. To tear in pieces. BaUiweU (under iole). 
[Prov. Eng.T— 3. To draw; invite; entice; al- 
lure. 

Tla a mermaid 

Uaa lord my aon to shipwreck. 

MiddieUm and DsMer, Roaring Girl, 1. 1. 

The farmer totted the animal out of hla aty, and far down 
the atreet, by tempting red implea. 

JK. T. Cooke, wmebody*a Neighbors, p. 60. 

toll* (tdl), V. [Formerly also tole; a particular 
use of <o//2, 

‘ pull a belli 
the bell soundj 
trana, 1. To cause (a bell) to sound with sin- 
gle strokes slowly and regularly repeated, as for 


leoting. 

Petrt wenle ira to ilahing, hot llatlicw pot te his IMs. 

rpei(f, ScSeot Woita (el AmdldX Xt iH 
ToUftan (toivtan), a. [ME« IWetane, < L. 
Jbletanui, pertaining to Toletun^ < Toletum, a 
town in Bpiain, now Ibledo.] C>f or pertain- 
ing to Toledo.— TOIletan tahlM, same asih>*eni<iM 
faww (whlob see, under .dMoniOie) : ao called as heing 
adaptM to the city of Toledo. Also IoMm Tokkmee. 

Bis iaUet T oUeta n ee forth he brooght 
Fal wel oorreotel ne ther lakked noo^t 

Ckaueer, Fmaklin's Ihla 1. 646. 

toll-free (tdl'frd), a. Free from the obligation 
of paying toll or duty. 

A remission of the foefSnn of their dty to the extent of 
601. a year, in order that all peraons vialling Tork might 
be made toU-free* J. GoMtnar, Rjchaird IXL, U. 

Bebonld the Teeth, which Toulfree grinde the food. 
From whence themselues do reap more grief then gool 
Syheiter, tr. Du Bartiui'a Weeks, ‘ ^ 


tT. 

A gate where toll is 


summonmg pubHo Imdies or rt^Ugious congre- And whanne Jheaua paaride fro thennua, he a man. 

S atious to tneir meeting, for announcing a ^Matheu bl nam& aittynge in a tnlbothe [at the receipt ol 

eath, or to give solemnity to a funeral; hoc- • " ^ 

cifically, to nng (a boll) by striking it witU a 
hammer without swinging. 

To Tog a Bell, which ia to make him strike onely of one 
side Mxneheu, 1617 

I heard the bell toU*d on thy burial day. 

Cowper, My Mother's Picture 
A bell of ray moderate weight will soon pull an ordl 
naiy wall to pieoee if rung in full awing across it The 
bdu in ** bell gables ” ean hardly ever be safely rang for 
that reason, bat only totted. 

Sir E Bedcett, docks, Watches, and Bells, p 871 

S. To give out or utter by tolling or striking, 
as the sound of a bell or a clock. 

And bells toil d out their mighty peal. 

For the departed spirit’s weal 

Seott, L. of L. M., vl SO. 
deal and loud 
The village-clock totted su 


custom, A. V. , at the place of toll, B. VA 

Wyelif, Mst ix. 9. 

2. A town iail : so called with reference to the 
fact that the tollbooth or temporary hut of 
boards erected in fairs and markets, in which 
the customs or duties were collected, was often 
used as a place of confinement or detention for 
such as did not pay, or were chargeable with 
some breach of the law in buyring or selling ; 
hence, any prison. 

The Malor refused to give them tlie keys of the Totb 
booth or towu-prison. 

Eutter, Hist Cambridge, vii. 26. (Daviee.) 

Adjacent to the tolbooth, or city Jail of Edlnbnrgh, is 
one oi three churches into which the cathedral of St Giles 
Is now divided, called, from ita vicinity, the Tolbooth 
Church. SeoU, Heart of Mid- Lothian, il. 

HaUiwell. [Prov. Eng.] 

i tollbooth, n.'\ To 
imprison in a tollbooth. Bp, Corbet 
toll-bridge (tdFbrij), n. A bridge where toll 
is paid for passing over it. 
toll-CoUectOT (tdrkp-lek^tpr), w, 1. A func- 
tionary who collects tolls ana charges. 


3. A town hall. 


Wordnoorth, Influence of Natural Objects. tollbooth (tomth), e. f. [< 

8. To call attention to or give notice of by imjmson in a tollbooth. Bp, Corbet, 

slowly measured sounds of a bell ; ring for or 

on account of. 

A sullen bell, 

Remember'd tottxng a departing friend. 

.S%ak.,2Uen, IV, 1 1. 103. 

One set alow hell will seem to Ml 
The pesaing of the sweetest soul 
That ever look’d with human eyes. 

Tennyeon, In Memoriain, IviL 

n, tntrana. To give out the slowly measured 

sounds of a bell when struck singly and atreg- _ - ^ c, - - -- - , 

uUr interval*, a* in calling meetings, oratfu- ?• In agi^in.min. adeviee at^hedtothe feed 
nereis, or to announce the death ofa person. ^ out Ae toll, or miller's compensation. 
The clocks do toll, "• Kmght 

And the third hour of drowsy morning name. toll-oom (tdl'kdrn), n. Com taken at a mill in 


The Toll CeUeetor [of Chopping Wycombe] la appointed 
by the common council, during pleasure, to receive the 
tolls and stallage of the market and fair, and the quit-rents 
of the corporation. Munieip Corp Eeport, 1886^ p. 48. 

2. A counter or registering device (o indicate 
the number of arsons passing a turnstile. — 


toU-g»ta (tdPgat), n. 
taken; atoU-bar. 

It afforded a southern stranger a new kind of pleasare 
to travel so oommodioasly uithout the Interraptloii of 
iott-gatet, 

Johneon, Journey to Western Islands (Works, VIIL 211X 
toU-gaiherer (toPgavu^er-^r). n, [< ME. toU 
gadere; < tolU -f gatherer,'] One who oolleots 
tolls or duties. 

Matheu, that waa of Judee. ... fro the office of a tol- 
gaderer , . . was olepid to God. Wyelif, Prol. to Mat. 

ToU^gathereri are ever ready to aearoh and exact sound 
tribute Sir T, Herbert, Travels (ed. 16^ p 86. 

toll-hallf (tdl'hAl), It. [Early mod. £. also tole- 
hall: < tolft -f had,] 8amo as tollbooth, 

Skinners rew [row] reaching from the pfllorie to the 
UMuttt or to the high oroase. 

Stardhurei, Descrip of Ireland, itt. (Hollnsbed's 
[cWui., I.X 

toll-hopt (tdrhop), n, A toll-ilish. 
tOllhoUBa (tol'hous), n, [Fonnerly also toh 
htmse; < ME. tolhous; < toll^ 4* housed.] 1. 
Bame as tollbooth, [Now prov. Eng. and rare.] 

Our Sanyor Crist goyng sawe the pnblyoan named 
Leul, otherwyae Mathew, lyttynge at the Mhoue 

Sir jR Ovplforde, Pylgrymage, p 49. 

May not this person have been connected with the tot 
houee or ''tolbooth " (as our town balhi were called in the 
Middle Ages)? In ims place [Great Yarmouth] the name 
of tolhouee is still retained [1889] 

N.ondQ, 7th ser., VIII. 218. 

2. A house placed on or beside a road near a 
toll-gate, or at the end of a toll-bridge, where 
the toll-taker is stationed. 
toUingl (to'ling), n, [Also tolittg ; verbal n. of 
tolt^, V.] 1 . The use of toll-bait to attract fish ; 
the practice or method of drawing fish, as a 
school of mackerel, by means of gurry, chum, 
or stosh thrown overboard. The tolling is done 
by one of a crew while the others fish.— 2. pi. 
Toll-bait.— 8. A method of decoying or luring 
ducks. See the quotation. [TJ. H.] 

The system panmed on the Chesapeske Bey and the 
North Carolina Bounds, and known as Ming, is the moet 
succcMfuL It is as follows : A small dog, an ordinary 


Shak , HenT V , iv. (cbo X payment for landing. 

t^'dish), n. 


A dish or bowl for mea- 
See toll^ (e). Also for- 


Tott tor the brave I 
The brave that are no more ! 

Cht^per, Lees of the Royal Oeoige. 

The Curfew Bell 
Is beginning to Ml. 

hangfdUne, Curfew. 

toll* (tol), n. [Formerly also tole; < toU^, r.l 
The sounding of a beU with slowly measured 
single strokes. 

Bui here some seventeen years after they were hid to a 
hitter banquet ' all slaine at the tole of a hell throughout 
the whole taland, which la called to thia day the Sicilian 

Brm uns. Sa^, TrwiUre ^ 18*. r< MB. toUere, lottare, < AS. 

ro* lift iin. takA awav • tolncre xs OFries. tolner s J>, toU^ar 


tOU-di8]l(t^ 
suring the toll in millsi 
merly called toll-hop. 

The millers toUe-dith also must be according to the 
standard. Now miUert are to take for the toUe but the 
twentieth pert, or 24 pert, eooording to the strength of 
ttieir water, and cust<mie of the realm. 

Dalton, Countrey Justice (1620X QTaree,) 
" Take thy staff, Miller," he added, "and keep thy bead,** 
... the thieves In the meanUme langbing and ciying to 
their comrade, "Miller, beware thy tott-duh [humoroualy 
for heed] !” ivanboe^ xL 


poeo. I . 

the eight of the duoka, directed by the motion ol hla own- 
er's hand. The ourloalty of the duoka la excited, and they 
apivoech the abore to aiaoover tiie nature of the object 
vraieh has sttraoted their attention. They raise their 
heads, kxA Intently, and then start in a body for the 
shore. Doge ^ Oreat BrUain and AmeroM, p, 9!l, 

tolling* (tolling), n, fonnerly also toHng; 
verbal n. of toll*, e.1 1. The act of sounding 
a bell. See tol/*.— 2, The sound produoed by 
a bell under single measured strokes of the 
clapper. 


toll^ (tdl), V, t, [< L. tollere, lift up, take away: 
see tolerate,] In toir, to take away; vacate; 
annul.— To toil an entir, in late, to annul and take 
away a right of entri. 

tollable (to^a-bf), a, [< tolfl -k -able.] Bub- 
ject to the payment of toll: as, toUable goods, 
toUage (td'lij), n. [< tol/i + -age,] Toll ; ex- 
action or payment of toll. 

taxyng and tdttage. SkdUm, Colyn Cloute, 1. 864. 
Leofric her Lord yet in baae bondage bs)d, 

The people from her maria by tottage who exit'd ; 
Whose DucheM, which desir'd this tribute to release. 
Their freedom often heggd. 

Drayton, Polyolbion, xlIL 27(X 

toUart, n, [Also to//tir; *^sp called because 


MliG. tollener, toller sb OHG. eoUandri, golneri, 
MHG. eohtmre, eolnor, G. zblhter zs Dan. toldor; 
as tof/i + -cft.] 1. Qno who collects taxes ; a 
toll-gatherer. 

TeiUours and tynkeree and Mleree In maiketee, 
Masone and mynours and many other craftoa. 

JHsra Piowmem (BX FroL, L 210. 

2. In a grist-mUl, an attaeftnent for the auto- 
matic separation of the toll from the griat ; a 
toll-collector. B* JEL Knight 
tolkr* (td'lAr), f». [Also toler; < toW* + -ari.] 
A variety of dog used in decoying ducks. 
[U.S.] 


It [the eampsnero] is especially celebrated tor its ex- 
traordlnanr voios^ which is oompsitid with the totting of a 
heU. Stand. Eat, UieL, TV, 476. 

The great supeilorito of tone of bells ringing in full 
■wing over Mlmg, and even of MUng over mrUciiig by a 
dock hammer, has been often notioeo. 

Rtf g. RhaMt ClookiX Watches, aito 

8. A peculiar bell-like sound said to be made 
by bees before they swarm. [Scotch.] 

Most ohservtrs also aflbin that in the tvaning before 
awarming an uncommon humming or boning ia haard In 
the hive, and adiatinct sound troqi thequeen, oalied MD 
ing or oallinp Mr. Banter oompisres K to the notes of a 
pianotorte. JkUn, Eneye,, art. Soe, quoted In Jamleaon. 

toUing-lmr (tfi'ling-lev^er), m. a lever or 
thank mating from the top of the clapper, 
and puilea by means of a light rope, to tound 
the bell, it is dedgned to save the heavy awtmfinf of 
thal^inav^tovar. dWARsolMAOIooka, 


bounds are tensinated by holes cut in the toller* (td^ldr), a. One who tolls a bell. 


and Bdla, p. 871. 
tw-Biatt (tdFmaa), n. 
ksepsrsif a toll-bar. 


A toll-gathsrer; the 





M 110# tiM tempftHlitii •(pUii 
ISttw opm in lUwft tpMm j 

tbf ffll f iS t i Sinking^ SMot^ 

tb$i OfliilB rod« « noo, 

Coujiwr, JohnGilplii. 
tol-lol (tol-lor)> o. [Perhaps from tolerable.'} 
Toleraoly good; pretty fair. [Slang,] 
tol-lol4lia ^-lorish), a. Tolerable. [Slang.] 
Lord Kelton, was pretty w<ll» 
Thatla^SiMifA/ 

W. 8, GOirntf Myatlc BolTagee. 
toUon (toPpn), n. Same as ^on. 
tolo (td'ld), ». [African.] The koodoo. Strep- 
stoeroe kudUf an African antelope. See cut un- 
der koodoo. 

tologlrWOOd (td-16's^wOd), n. An Australian 
shrub or tree, rittooporwm oieolor. 
toliOStert (tdl-ses'ter), n. [ME. *toUeet€r (ML. 
toleeatrum)f < toU^ + eeeter^ sexier (< L. eextari- 
ue): 800 eaeter, sexier.] A duty paid by tenants 
of some manors to the lord for liberty to brew 
and sell ale. Imp, Jhci. 
tolfloyt (tdPsi), n. [<<oKi + -wy(fors«caf).] A 
toUbooth; also, a place where merchants usu- 
ally assembled and commercial courts were 
held. 

The place under it ia their Toltey or Exehange. for the 
meeting of their merohaote. 

Tour through Great Britain, IIL 289. (fiavim.) 

tolt (tolt), n. [< ML. tolia (OF. fo/te, etc.), < L. 
U^lleret take away; see toU^.} In old Eng. law, 
a writ whereby a cause depending in a court- 
baron was removed into a county court. 
Toltec (tortek), n. [Mex.] A member of a 
race of Mexico which, according to tradition, 
coming from the north, ruled the country from 
the seventh to the eleventh century, their power 
passing later to the Aztecs. The remains of Mex- 
lean arcmlteoture which hare been ascribed to them con< 
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t o h lt x to tt (tsHdit^shQB), n. r<LL. folaMn 
tmUrn, on a trot, ibtuihtie, trotting (< toUere, 
lift: see tolerate), + -aUon. Of. frofM A pa- 
cing or ambling. Sir T. Browne, Yulg. I&r. , i v. 6. 
tolll4raa <t$-m'trd), w. The tree yielding tolu. 
|SiO0 toltt 

Tobmute (tol-i-pd'tdz), n. [NL. (Illiger, 
1611), < Gr. roXweitiv, wind olT, achieve, < roh - 
irtf, a clue, balL] A genus of armadillos, of the 
family Basgpoaidsf, moluding the three-banded 
armadillo or apar, T. trieinetus. Two others are 
described. See cut under apar. 
tolypeutina (tol-i-pd'tin). a. and it. [< Tolgpeu- 
fes4'-^i.] I, a. Relating or belon^g to the 
genus Tolypeutes; like an apar. 

n. n. A member of the genus Tohtpeutes. 
Stand. Nat. Hist, V. 60. 
tom^ (tom), n. [< ME. Tomme, Thomme, abbr. of 
Thomae.< LL. ihomas,< Gr. Qofiac,< Heb. Thoma, 
lit. ^twin.' Of. Thomas Didymus, * Thomas the 
twin,’ the name of one of the apostles.] 1. 
r^p. or 1. c.] A familiar form of the common 
Cbnstian name Thomas, Used, like the name Jaekt 
M a generic osme for a man or a fellow, Im^irlng some de> 
gree of slight or oontttnpt. as, a ^om-fool , Tom o' Bedlam. 


ehay); at Amw. origin: Algonkin <oiim- 
hagan, Mohegan tmnahepan, Delaware tomoi- 
hecan, a tomahawk : explamed by Laeombe from 
the Grae disAoet-^otomahuk, knock him down, 
otdmahwaw, he is knocked down.] 1 . The war- 
ax of the Indians of North America. The head 
was sometimes the horn of a deer put through a piece of 
wood in the form of a pickax^ sometimes a long stone 
sharpened at both ends, used in the same way. After the 



principally of colpa^joynunldal atmotures of adobe 
t c 

mtely ^ 

;h relief, seem to anow that the Tolteoi 


buildlnga of great else and rude plan 
needs m a ..... 


brirks— temple „ 

oorreaponding to the needs m a communal atate of aoci- 
ety The last, which are elaliorately decorated with rude 
iculpture in high relief, seem to anow that the Tolteoi 
were a people of aome olvflisatton , and there is reason to 
believe thi^ they were accoalnted with the arts of weav- 
ing. pottery, hleroglyi^o writing and perhaps with that 
of working nietala Their reliinon is said to have been 
mild, and their laws just Their eIvlUxation wss overlain 
by tbst of the Axteos, who Ingrafted on it many bloody 
religious rites snd childish socisl prmotlcea 

Toltacan (torte-kau), a. [< Toltee 4* -an.] Re- 
latiug to the family of imciont civilized peoples 
dwelling in Mexico, and in Peru and various 
parts of Houth America. Encyc. Brit, 
tolter (tol'tCr). V. u [< ME. tolteren ; cf . toffer .] 
To struggle; nounder. Halliwell. [Prov.Eng.J 
tolu (t^m' or td'lu), n. [Hhort for Tolu balsam 
or balsam of Tolu, so called as being brought 
from Tolu, now SanHago de Tolu, in the United 
Btates of Colombia. 

The origin of Tolu in 
this name is not as- 
certained.] A bal- 
sam obtained from 
incisions through the 
hark of Myroxylon 
Toluifera, an ever- 
green tree 60 or 80 
feet high, found in 
the uplands of the 
United Btates of Co- 
lombia. It U a semi- 
fluid substanee. becom- 
ing st length hard and 
brittle, of prop^es like 
those of the bslsaro of 
Peru, but less decided. 

It is somewhat used in 
medicine, and much 
more in peifamery, for 
burning pastilles. More 
fuUy named balum cf 
tolu. 

toluiUg (toP &-6n), n. 

[< tolu + -one.} Methyl benzene (CeHg.CHg), 
a hydrocarbon forming a colorless mobile liquid 
hanxig^e odor of benzene, and of specifle grav- 
ity 0.1^ at 82^ F. It is solubleAo some extent in al- 
oobol, ether, end fixed and volatile oila and dimolvee io- 
dine, sulphun and many reiina It ti obtained by the diy 
distUliAtoii or tolu end many other reefnoue bodies, by the 
eorioa of potaih on bennlto alcohol, and by heating toluio 

tolw, U TME. toluggen, iologgen; < to-a + 
To ptul about. 

, Mgtt lebetyer.lope ewy tkyw, 

Lorltynge thorw lanee Mugged of manye. 

Pim Ftosmen (BX U. tia 

toluio (t^lil'ik), a. [< tofu 4- 4o.] Pert^ningto 
or prootmed from tolu.— Tataie asM, an aromatto 

of benmlo 

8^ Mhae three leome^ m o dftn ell oni . 

tol^ (W4ri)l), n. [< fSt + riS.] Same as 



It happened one time that a Tom of Bedlam esme up to 
him, ana had a mind to have thrown him from the battle- 
menta, siwibgt *'LeH», Tom, leap." 

Awny, lives (Thomas MoreX 

**Tom Kaw, the Grillln,*' a name which need to be ap- 

J ilied to a subaltou in India tor a year and a day after his 
oinlng the army. If. and Q , 7th ser., X 172. 

2. Used. like^odX;, attributively or in composi- 
tion with the name of an animal, a male : as, a 
fofs-cat; hence, as a noun, a male; specifically, 
a male oat. 

Tam m **male" Is cxunmonly used in the netfriiboorhood 
of Llphook, Hsmpehire, when little animals or birds ere 
spoken of The word frequently stands by itself, as iu the 
question ** Is It only the fomt whioh sing?" i e., only the 
msle nlghtlngslesand cuckoos , but it also appears in nu- 
merous compounds. I have heard tom-rat, tom-rabblt, fom- 
mouse, tom tiedgeho|L tom-fairet, tom* weasel, tom-robin, 
tom-thrush, tom^lsokbird, tom-pigeon, tom-turkey. Tom- 
cock is rarely used in referring to the domestic fowl, but 
such words as tom-brahma and tom-bantam are quite com- 
mon A sparrow, however, is a jack-sparrow, and a dog 
or larger animal is, 1 believe, never a tom. 

If. and Q., 7th u>r,VLm 
Oats in each clime and latitude that dwell 
Brown, sable, sandy, grey, and tortoiseshell, 

Of titles olMolete, or yet In use, 

Tom, l^bert, Roger, Rutteriiln, or Puss. 
Budde^ford, Monody on Dick, an Aoademical Cat. Sslma- 
[gondi. 1791. (Quoted In B. and Q , 7th ser , V. 350 ) 

3t. The knave of trumps at gleek. 

Tom, the knave, is nine, and tidle, the four of tnimiM, 
is four * that is to say, you are to have two apleoe of the 
other two gamesters. IFiir'f /ntofTretor, p 866. (IfaroL) 

4. A close-stool, ffalltwell, [Prov. Er^.]-— 6. 
A machine formerly used in gold-washing, first 
in the sonlhem Atlantic States, and later m 
California, where, however, it was soon super- 
seded by the sluice, it is a trough set in an inclined 
position, about 20 inches wide at the upper and 90 at the 
lower end, near which for a short distance the wooden bot- 
tom is replaced by one of g>rforat«d jheet-iron, the holea 


being about an inch in diameter. Through these holes 
the finer gravel and sand with the gold psis into a some- 
wbsi wider flat box with riffles, on which the precions 
metal is caught by the brip of the cunrent and the neces- 
sary amount of stirring with the riiovel. Thetomissome- 
thlng like the ** rocker,” except that it is longer, and has 
no rooking motion. Both are very rough and cheap lua- 
ohineiy , and most of the staff ori^nslly worked by their 
aid has been washed over again, and somotlmes a great 
number at times.— Bottle Tom, the bottle-tiL a bird.— 
Long tiyim (a) Ifaut , a long gun as disringuiMied from 
a earronade; a large gun, especlslly wheu oairied amid- 
ships 00 a Bwivel-oarriage. etOy ss distinguished from the 
smaller guns oarried in broadside, (b) Same as def 6, 
above, (e) A kind of large pitcher or water-oan in use in 
England in the ear* 


Tolu troe Toirnghv). 


ly |MUt of the nine- 
teenth century. — 
OUTobl BeeoM. 
-—Tom 
a hot. frotha 
spiced drinl 
or egg% sugar, mm, 
oinnamon, cloves, 
alltplOQ^ eto.— Tom 
ewi tramM. 
Ssetmieras. 

Um%n. ABfid- 
dle EngUshform 
ottoom, JlUter- 
athe Poems (cd. 
Morrio), iii. 135. 
toiiii)iBwk 
(tom'a-bfik), fi. 
pB'on&crly also 
(given as In- 
&ii) tomdhaeik 
(Smit^ tdma- 
haae (Webster), 
tamokalte (Btra- 



TbSMJiswia 


1 omahawk with 8tou Read. 

advent of white traders iron was brought into use for the 
heada The tomahawk is also need as a hatchet (Cagt 
John 8mttk ) Ihe blunt side td the bead is sometimes 
formed into a pipe-bowl which oommunloates with a tu- 
bular hollow made lu tiie handle, the whole serving ss 
a tobacco-pipe 

It was and is the custom of the Indians to go through 
the ceremony of burying the Umahatek when they nurae 
peace; when they went to war th^ dug it up again. 
Hence the phrases **to bury the Umahawk" and ** to dig 
up the tomahawk’* are sometimes us^ bypoUtioal epeskr 
era and writers wiU} reference to the h^ng np of psm 
disputes or the breaking out of new ones. BamOL 

Then smote the Indian tomahavk 
On crashing door aud shattering lock. 

WkUtAfr^ Pentnoket 

2. In her., a bearing ropreaenting a hatchet of 
some fanciful form, supposed to be an Indian 
tomahawk.— To bury the tomabawk. See the quota- 
tion from Bartlett, above 

tomahnwk (tom'j^hfik), r. t. [< tomahawk, fi.] 
To strike, cut, or kill with a tomahawk. 

I have noticed, within eighteen months, the death of an 
aged person who was tomahavked by the (.'anadUm savages 
on their last incursion to the banks of the Conneotiout 
River. BwtrtXt, Oratious, I. S86. 

tomalley,t 01 IIElly(to-man),ft. [Appar.avar. 
of tourmalin, with ref. to the color.] The soft 
yellowish or greenish hepatic substance or so- 
called liver of the lobster. As used for food 
it is also called sauce. See green-gland (under 
gland) and hepatopancreas. 
tomallilie (to-mal'in), n. Same as tomaUey. 
tWDian, tonarllll (to-miin', -min'), ». [Some- 
times also tomand; as It. tomano (Florio), < 
Peru, tbmdn, a coin so called, < Mon^l tdmdn, 
ten thousand.] A current gold coin of Persia, 
worth 7s. 2id. English (about fil.76). 

One of the Khan's followors assured me that his ohief 
would lose at least three ibousaud Umano of his income 
were this brigandage suppressed, (yjkmown. Merv, xil 

tomatatfW- An obsolete form of fomato. Jeffer- 
son, Notes on Virginia (1787), p. 64. 
tomaito (t6-mkH6 or t^ma'td), ft. ; pi. tomatoes 
(-t6i^, [Formerly al^ tomata ; as F. iomab^ < 
Sp. Pg. tomate, < Mex. tomatl, a tomato.] The 
fruit of a raxden vegetable Lyeopersieum eseu- 
lentum, nMivo in tropical South America, now 
widely cultivated for its esculent fruit in tem- 
perate as well as tropical lands ; also, the plant 
, itself. The stem is ordinarily weak and reoUning, much 
branched, becoming 4 feet long, but in a French variety 
—the np^ht or tree tomato- erect, and sustaining Its 
own fruit. The leaves are iiiteiTuptodly pinnate, and sti^ 
green by oontact. It has a small yellow flowed the parts 
of whicn are often multiplied in oultlvatioo. The flm is 
a berry, normally one- or two-celled and small; undereul- 
tuiu often many-oelled and complicated in shraoture as if 
by the union of several fruits, urge and of a depressod- 
gtobose form A simple pear-shaped form extsts ; and in 
one very distinct variety, L. eerattforme, the oberry- or 
ourrant-tomato, the fmlt is scarcely laim than a lirge 
currant, and is homo in long racemes. The odmr Is com- 
monly some tint of red, sometimes yellow, in one variety 
nearly white. The tomato-fmit Is of a soft, pulpy texture 
and peculiar slightly add flavor. It Is nutritions and 
wliolesorae, with laxative and antisoorbutlo immerCiea. 
The tomato was introduced into Europe early in the six- 
teenth oentniy ; but its eaonlent nse in oorthem oountries 
much later Iu the United Btates It wss known only 
as H cariosity till about 1890. It Is often called iove-apph, 
a translation of tbe French pommed’amour, whioh is a cor- 
ruption of tbe fewmer Itausa name porno dei Mori, the 
plant having reaohed Italy thronidi Morocco. From this 
name aphrodisiac properties have been ascribed to It— 
(kinniDal'g tomfllOL a Pdynestan shrubs Botonum aiOJhro- 
pophagarum, with wk glosty foliage, and berries of the 
tise, shape, andoolorof nudl tomatoes. The fruit is some- 
times made Into assuoe, and the leaves are used ss s vege- 
table, having been formerly considered a reqntsite of a 
oannlbal feast— Olittny- or ouZTflBt-tOIIUlta See def. 
-Buzk-lomato. Same as strawberry tomato.— gtraw- 
btrnrtonwto. Seestmwberry-toiimto.— Tuniatocmtell- 
un. SeeealeAeip.- Tomalo-fttllt warm, thelarvaoTMif^ 
otkU amdgora, a common and cosmopolitan noctifld moth. 
It feeds also upon cotton bolls, the ears of Indian com, 
and many other plants. See out under HeftotAia— Tb- 
nuato hsfWk-mauL the tomato-sphinx.— Tree tomato, 
(a) Bee del. (b) Bee Cyphomandra. 
touto-fftll (t^m&'td-gftl), If. A goU made 
upon tho twigs of the mpe-vine in the United 
Stotes by the gall-mioge laswptera mt%s: so 




tomato-call 

called on account of ite resemblance to the fruit 
of the tomato. 

tomato-plant (to-m&'td-pltnt), n. The herb 
tomato, particularly^ tho young seedling in- 
tended for transplanting, 
tomato-sauce (t^wa'to-s&s). n. a preparation 
of tomatoes to be used as a dressing for meat, 
tomato-sphinx (to-ma'td-sdngks), n. The to- 
mato hawk-morth, *a sphiugid, the adult of the 
tomato-wonn. 

tomato-vorm (td-mU'td-werm), n. The larva 
of the sphiugid moth ProU^faroe ceUmSy the 



Tomato worm {Pr^to^rit tgUus), 


common five-spotted sphinx, which feeds on 
the foliage of tho tomato-plant in the United 
States. 

tomaun, See itman, 
tom-^UCt (tom'aks), n . [An aocom. form of tom- 
ahawk (formerly tomdhackf etc. ) .] A tomahaw k. 

An ladisn draMod as he goes to war may bring company 
together , hot if he camee the eoalping knife and t»m ax 
there are many true Britons that will iievei be persuaded 
to see him bat throagh a grate. Johnmn^ Idler, No. 40 

tomb (tfim), n. [< ME. totnbe, toumbCy tumbe, < 
OF. tumboy tomhey F. tombe =r Pr. tomba ss 
Pg. tufoba = It. tombOy < LL. tumba (rare), < Cfr. 
TVfi^, a sepulchral mound, barrow, grave, 
tomb, also a tombstone: prob. akin to L. tumu- 
lu$y a mound : see tumulus,'] 1. An excavation 
in earth or rook, intended to rei'Civo the dead 
body of a human being ; a grave ; also, a cham- 


wn 

Mall iBtiib. an aillir4aiiib‘--LsdsaFtiin]i. a 

SBrVrithaiedgw. 

tomb (tbm), e. f. To bury; inter; 

That lomhr the two is ins^ ona 

^P. Arcadia, UL 

tombac, tombsk (tom'bak), n. [Also Umbaeky 
tambae^ formerly tamh4Mckey tombaga; as F. tom- 
bac XT 6p. tumbaga rs Pg. famdoca, tambaqua at 
It. tombaoooy < Malay tambagUy iambaga, Java- 
nese iembagay copper, < Skt. tarnnkOy tamrOy cop- 
per. ] One of the many names of brass ; Pnnoe^s 
metal : Mannheim gold. SimUor and tomhae are 
names indisorlminately applied to varieties of brass 
used for mock Jewelry Various analyses of alloys sold 
undei the name of t/mibae show from 82 to 99 per cent, 
of copper and corresponding amounts of sino Some 
French varieties of tombac contain a small percentage of 
lead besides the copper and sine. 

Tlie King made him {the Ooneral] a feast , tho dishes 
were of gold, or Tavnbayeke (which is mixed of gold and 
braB8e> iHircAm^ Pilgrimage, p M9. 

tomb-bat (thm'bat), n. A bat of the genus 
Taphosous; a taphian: so called beoanse the 


, Oymbsuiia i «. itt. 


With lewbeiil hired 
WMoh pour own ooffersjhM t ^ 

This Is thy work, woman, . . . 

The soeliif of your simpmng sweetuees, you flUy, 

You tit you tomhey / 

Bsnw. muf Ft, Knight of Malts, it L 

tombftono (tOtn'stOn), a. [< Umb 4* aUmCy] 
1. A stone placed over a grave, to preserve the 
memory of the deceased ; a sepnlehral monu- 
ment. 

Make not error 
A tomMono of your virtues, 
whose fair life 
Deserves a constellation. 

Baau niMl F7., Thleny and 
(Theodoret iv. 1. 

Sometimes endeavoring to 
decipher the inscriptions on 
the tomhftofiM which formed 
the pavement beneath my 
feet 

Jrving, Bketoh*Book, p. 211 

Seated on an upright tomb, 
stone, cloee to him, 


, was a 




century.- 


Tombitone, tjih 

Church of St Martin, L , 

frinte (PrcMn VioUet ie Due s 
“ Diet de I Architecture *') 


if Ifl i| ‘ ' 








Tomh tmt (Taphometut MttdtveHtru) 

onginal species was found in the ohambers of 
Egyptian pyramids, 
tombesteret, n. Bee tumbester. 
tomb-house (tdm'hous), n, A tomb; a mauso- 
leum. 

Scene years later the unfinished chapel was given by 
Henry VtII to Cardinal Wolscy, and for long after It was 
known as Wolsey’s Umb-houa JtSneye Bnt , XXII SOI. 

tombic (tttm'ik), a, [< tomb + -to.] Pertain- 


Romm Rock tomb— The Khusneh. Petra, Arabia. 

ber or vault formed wholly or partly in the earth, 
with walls and a roof, or wholly above ground, 
for the reception of the dead, whether plain, 
or decorated by means of architecture, sculp- 
ture, etc.; a mausoleum; a sarcophagus. Bee 
also cuts under catacomby LyeuMy and altar- 
tomb. 

Twenty thousand men 

That . go to their graves like beds, fight for aplot . . 

Which is not tom6 enough and continent 
To hide the slain. Bhalr., Hamlet, iv. 4. 04. 

Methlnks I see thee 
As one dead In the bottom of a tomb. 

Shak., K. and J., tii a 60. 

2. A monument erected to preserve the mem- 
ory of tho dead ; any sepulchral structure ; a 
cenotaph. 

In the enntre of Acaya, ther he kyng waa, 

Ya he birit in a bnrgh, A a bright totmbe. 

DeUrwtumrgTroyjE. B. T « ), L M904. 


I paused to contemplate a tomb on which lay the eAfnr of 
a knight in c omplete amor Irvmg, Sketcb*Book, p. xli. 
8. Same as nltar-eavtty. 

Bvery altar used tor the celehratlon of mass mutt, so- 
oording to Eoman Catholic rule, (ontain some auttiorised 
relies. • These are inserted into a cavity prepared for their 
see«|Ak.Ti, rsfiied **tho tomb” by rim blshc^ of the diooeee^ 
and sealed up with the episco^ seal. 

Bneye BrlLy XX 867. 

4 . Figuratively, fitg end of earthly life; death. 
Tou^ Cimrcfafll feilVs life began to bloom , 


The merelv tombto theory (to use a word coined, I ima 
gine by Professor Pianri 8m^h, and more convenient per- 
haps than defensible) 

H. A Froetor, Great l^rramld, p. 172. 

tomblmNl(tbm'les),o. [< tomb + -toss.] With- 
out a tomb. 

lay riiese bones In an unworthy um, 
TombUa, with no remembrance over them. 

ShakyUm V,L2. 829. 

tomblyt, adv. An old lulling of toomly. 

tomboc (tom^mk), n, Javanese.] A weapon 
with a long handle or staff, used bv the people 
of Java and the neighboring islands. It is 
sometimes a spear, and sometimes it has a 
blade like that of a halberd. 

tombola (tom'b^l|), n, [as F. tombolay < It. 
tomboUiy a kind of lottery, appar. < tonAolarCy 
fall, tumble: see tumble,] A lottery game 
popular m France and in the southern United 
Btates. Fancy tiilcles are offered for prises; s curd 
oonUUning several numbera ts given to each peraon, and 
all the numbers on the card muat be drawn in order to 
•ecure a prize. 

A pair oi statuettaa, a golden tobucco-box, a coaChr 
Jewel-caaket, or a pair of richly gemmed horse-ptstMa 
. . . went into the ahop-wlndow of the everwolnlging 
apothecary, to be disposed of by tombola. 

G W. CaNty Onmdfsslmes, p 144. 

tomboy (tom'boi), ». [< tomi 4- bopi.} If. A 
rude, boisterous boy. 

Is an your dellte and icy 

In whlriQmg and ramping abroade like a Tom boy f 

UdoBy Bolster Doistc!? U. 4. 
2. A wild, romping girl ; a hoyden. 

Tnaibe. To Dance . . . hereof we yet call a wenob that 
sldppetb or leanerii like aboy, a Tomboy. 

Vtndegamy Bmtutloa of Decayed Intwlgence (ed. 1628k 

Ip. 284 

The color in herfaeewus wanner as theesdaimed, , . . 
*Vast tblok of me at that age— what a tomboy 1 waai 

ThrCmSmyyXLLrn. 

Sf. A worthless woman; a stmmpet. 


strange unearthly figure. 

Dkllmoy Pickwick, xxix 

2. In her.y a beanng 
representing a sar- 
oophagUB or altar- 
tomb, usually having a 
large Latin cross on 
tho slab or ton. 

tom-cat (tom’kat), », 

[< total 4- oati,] A male 
oat, especially a full- 
grown male oat. 

Sunk from a Lion to a tame 
Tom Cat 

Pttor Pindar' » Prophecy 
((ed 1789 )l 

tomcod (tom'kod), ». [Appar. < fowl -f- cod^y 
but said to be oorruptod from Amer. Ind. to- 
caudy ‘plenty-fish.’] 1. The frost-fish, Mxcro- 
gadus tomcodus (see out under Mtcrogadus); 
also, looselv, one of several small fishes like or 
mistaken for this one. Also tommy-cod, — 2, 
The jack-fish or rock-fis):L a scorptenoid fish 
Sebaetodeepauct^nte, [Monterey, California. j 
— 8. The kmgfisn, Menttoirrus rt^nUosua, Bee 
cut under kitqjjiah. 

Tom-doublet (tom ’dub^l), n. A double-^lealer. 

He is for a single ministry, that he may play the Tom- 
doubUt under it. 

Charaoter qf a Sneaker (1706) (llarL Misc , II 865). 

KDaetot.) 

tome^ (tom), n. [< F. tome sr Bp. Pg. It. fowo, 

< It. tomusy a part of a book, a volume, tome, 

< Gr. rdpof, a cut, piece, a part of a book, a vol- 
ume, tome, section, < rtfnmx , raptlVy cut. Prom 
this Qr. verb are also ult. E. atom, atomy y tmemOy 
tmeatSy entomaymtomohgy, etc., and many words 
ending in -tome or -towv, as epitome, anatomy, 
lidiotomyy etc. In ftoam' it appears reduced to 
a single letter.] A volume forming a part of a 
larger work ; any volume, especially a ponder- 


Tom$ 


in Bites belongs to another 
Purthaey Pilgrimage, p 78. 
A volume edd and brown, 

A huge tome, bound 
In brass and wlld-boar’s hide. 

Longfdlote, Oedden Legend, it 

tomo^, o. Bee ioom, 

tom^fit (tOm'let), n. [Dim. of tome.] A small 
tome or volume. 

tomout (td'ment), n. [< NL. tommtumy < L. 
tomentum, a stuffing of wool, hair, feathers, eto*, 
for ousbions, etc.] Same as tomentum, 

tomMitOfie, tomeutous (tO-men'tds, -tos). a. 
[a: F. tomsntoiM; ca 1^. Pg. It. tomentoao, < L. 
tomentuMy a stuffing of wo^, hair, feathers : see 
toment,] 1. In bot, covered vrith hairs so close 
as scarcely to be distin^shed; densely pubes- 
cent with matted wool or tomentum; coated 
with down-lUte hairs.— 2. In dfitosi., clothed 
with short inconspicuous hairs Interwoven or 
matted together*— 8. In anat,y decoy; floccu- 
lent. See tammium, 2. 

tomintlim (t^men'tum), n. [NL. : see tostwif.] 
1. In hoty a moles of wbescenoe, cc^nsisting 
of longishL soft) entangM hairs, messed close 
to the aurmee.— 2. In anaty the nooculent in- 
nersuifboe of the pia mater: more folly called 
tomentum embri, 

tonulobl (tom’fOP), n. r< tomi 4* foe^,} 1. 
A silfy fool; a trifler: aSeo used attributive^. 

Ha bud ivacIvM to truaitbaas tosiMi wtlh pVQpir ucto 



9. ZmaniKmn Smmllkera i^dda. 

tltfil»i)Qto{tlitmtttd^0qidlMi(i«d9^^ 
tiMB), tt it ilio it borne to treat tiid buniM, wb^ It 



asta 

UUirttl te$t doem tbe irerd Ummu, meenlnc pn- 
fUhtm, tt heioBgliig to ftrlout diilaeta. Jt It now oniv 
rent ttnonf tbe ^iitvfy ** olttt. , . • Hence we have the 
Dtitte of tn inetltation rightecmtly abhorred by poliiioal 
eooiioi»lit% the ttore bdon^off to an employer where hit 
workmen mutt take out part of their eamingt In kind, eg. 
paolally in tommy or food, whence the name of tommy 
thop MaomiUan’i Mag, {ftnp Diet) 

2. A tommy-shop. — 8. The system of paying 
workmen in goods in place of money ; the truck 
system. — 4. A simple fellow. HalUwell, [Prov 
Eng. 1—5. Atom-cat. [CoUoq.]— 6. A small 
round lever used to tighten round-headed screw- 
bolts that are perforated for this purpose.— 7. 
The puffin or sea-parrot, Fratercula arcUca. See 
cut under pyMn, [Local, Eng.] ->Soft tommy, 
(a) Soft and newly baked bread, aa oppoaed to luudtack or 
•ea>blaoait [Slang.] 

It it placed In aiititheali to aoft and new bread, what 


2. [/• 0.1 The piper gurnard, TUgla lyra, a ligb. 
[Local, jBng.l 

XOlIHKMMr (tom'pd'kdr), n, [<ron/l+jpofcor*.] 
A bugbear to frighten children, [Prov. Eng. J 
tompoil (tom'pqn), n. Same as Pmpion\ 2. 
tom-podmiUE (tom'pud'ing), u. [< Um^ -i- 
minding,'] The little grebe, or dabcluok. [Prov. 
Eng. and Irish.] 

tomrigKtom'rig), a. [< Urn^ + riy^,] A rude, 
wild girl; a tomboy. 

The author represents Belinda aftne, modest, well-bred 
lady, and yet in the very next canto she appears an arrant 
ranm and Um/ny 

Dennu, On Pope's Bape of the Lock, p. IS (Latham.) 
tomtit (tom'tit'), n, [< tom^ + Some 

little bird ; a tit or titling. Specifically — (a) A tit. 


mouse of any kind See Parinm, (b) The tree-^ireeper, 
« r, . GerUixa famdvtna | Irish ] (c) The wren, 


Tomfool (Soutptfura vetuia) 


K rohee with ease. It is intermediate In some reapeeta 
tween the ohaparralKMmk and the common raln-orowa 
of the United States, but la much larger ^n the latter, 
and, like these, la tupnoaed to foreten rain by ita cries. 
The coloration is moitly a toned gray or drab, but with 
the breast rufous, and the ample nm-ahaped tall framed 
in black and white. 

tomfool (tom'for), r. t. [< tomfool, n.] To act 
foolishly and triflingly. [Colloq.] 

“And leave yon togo toW^^tfgoat there again?'' aaka 
Jim. BhoSa Broughton, Alaa, xxlx. 

tomfoolery (tom'fO'lAr-i), w. [< tomfool + 
-er-y.J 1. Foolish trifling; ridiculous beha- 
vior; nonsense. 

“Foolery" was thonght of old sufficiently expressive; 
nothing abort of tomfooUry will do now. 

Landor, Imag. Oonv., Archdeacon Hare and W. Landor. 

2. Silly trifles; absurd ornaments or knick- 
knacks. 

The Inide muit have a tronoaeao of lacea satins, jewd- 
boxes, and UmfooUry Thaduray, Book ox Snoba xxxvL 

tomfoollBh (tom'ffl'liHh), a. [< tomfool + -tsb^.] 
Like a tomfool ; apt to indulge in tomfoolery. 
[Rare.] 

A man he Is by nature merry, 

Somewhat Tom^fodiah, and comical, very. 

Soidhey, Nondesoripta, viiL (Daoiea,) 

tomfoolielmess (tom'f^'lish-nes), ». Tomfool- 
ery. T/w' OwAfffw, XXXV. 676. [Rare.] 
tom-hurry (tom'hur'i), n. The common skua. 
Bee cut under skua, [Cornwall, Eng.] 
tomia. Plural of tamium, 
tomial (td'mi-fil), a, [< tmmum + -oL] In or- 
nith., cutting, as a pa^ of the bill; of or per- 
taining to the tomia, or to a tomium : as, the 
tominl edge of the Idil ; tomtal serration. 
Tomiens (tom'i-kus), ft. [NL. (Latreille, 1810), 
< Gr. TOfAiKdg, of or for cutting, < rifivnv, raynv, 
cut : see tome,] A large and wide-spread genus 
of bark-beetles, of the family SeohUdtp, haviim 
the antennal club large ana oval or rounded, 
the declivity of the elytra deeply concave with 
acute margin and usually strong teeth, and the 
ti bice coarsely serrate. About 60 aneoies are known, 
of which IS are commonly found under the hark of conifer* 
ona treea in the I'nitcd Slatca. T, oattipra^u* is the fine- 
writing baik'beetle, eo called from me chaimotmr of Us 
burrows under pine^baik. 

tomin (td'min), n, [s: F. Urntn, < Sp. tomin, 
a we^fat of twelve grains, < Ar. tomn, an eighth 
part.] A jewelers’ weight of twelve grains. 
t^puroUB (t^mip'a-rus), a. [< Gr. rop^, a 
cutting, a section (< rkuvttv, raueiv, cut: see 
towel), 4- L, parere, produce, bring forth.] In 
hot,, pruning spores by division, 
tomium (td'mi-um), n. ; pi. tomm (-|). [NL., < 
Gr. TOft6c, cutting, sha^, < riftvetv, rofitiv, cut : 
see tofsei.] In omitk., the outting edge of a 
bird’s bill ; either of the opposing edges of the 
upper and under mandible, which meet in ap- 
position along the commissure. There are four 
tomia-'tlgfat and laft upper, and right and left lower. 
The former are the supermr or maxUlary tomia: the latter 
tha InfeHw or mandtottlar tomia. See out under Mgi. 
tonyolm (tom'jon), tt. Same as fotHon. 
toiiildlHpOft(tom^kin-pdst),n. Inamin-mill, 
the post si^portiiiit the pivot-end of the bridge- 

tomliilf (tom’littg), a. [< fomi -f -lisp.] A male 
kitten. BfmikBg, Letters. (Dortes.) [Bare.] 
tornlyt, ode. A Middle English form of toomlg, 
tomiOy (tomM), a. : pi, tmmtee (-is). [Perhaps 
a pameuiar application of Tbmisy, a familiar 
aim. of inaa : see foial.] I, Originally, a pen- 
ny iwU; Itenee, bread; provistons; esp^ially, 
^ to a workman in lien of wi^s. 

t tma and ^ next two uses slang, Eng.j 


Hence— '(&) A tpeclea of soft adder used tn the Jewelers' 
trade. O. B, Of, Ooldsmith'a Handbook, p 187. 
tommy (tom'i), v, t . ; pret. and pp. tommted, ppr. 
tommgmg, [< tommy, ft.] To enforce the tommy 
or truck system on; oppress or defrand by the 
tommy system. [Slang, Eng.] 

The fact ix we are tomimed to death. 

JDUroai, Sybil, iU. 1. 

tommy-noddy (tom'i-nod'i), n. 1. The tad- 
pole-£ake, Rawtoepa tnfurcatua. [Prov. Eng.] 
— 2. Same as tom^noddy, 1. 
tommy-ahop (tom'i-shop), n, A shop or store 
conducted on the truck system; a truck-shop. 
[Slang, Eng.] 

The employers . . . Mipplied them [the mineral with 
food in order tlut they might q>end no mon^ aave in tlie 
traok.diopa or tommy^aho^. 

Hinton, Eng, Radloal Leaders, p, 145. 

tom-noddy (tom'nod^), n. [Also, commtly, 
tom^norry; < tomi + mdtly ^ .] 1. The puffin or 
sea-parrot. Also tommy-noddy, and tom-norry or 
tammy^norie. See cut under [Prov. Eng.] 
— 2. A blockhead; a dolt; a dunce; a fool, 
tom-norry (tom'nor'i), «. [Also tammy^ione : 
see tom-noddy.] Same as tom-noddy, 1. [Scotch.] 
tom-nonp (tom'nOp), n. [< tomi 4- noup, vat, 
of nojte,] The black-headed tomtit, or greater 
titmouse, Parus megor. See cut under Parua, 
[Prov. Eng.] 

Tomobranchia (to-tnO-brang'ki-h), n. vh [NL., 
< Gr. ro^df, cut (< reg-kiv, ramiv, cut),+ flpdyx^i 
gills : see branchiae ] In J. E. Gray’s clasrifi- 
catioD (1821), one of three orders of Saccophora, 
or ascidians, distinguished from Uolobranchta 
and from Diphyllobranchta, 
to-momt, B<w. [HE. to nwrven, to morgen, to 
margen, etc. : see to-morrow, and cf. morn, mor- 
row,] To-morrow. Chancer, 
to-morrow, tomorrow (tipmor'd), adv, and «. 
[< ME. to morwe, to motge, also to morwen, to 
morgen (see to-«om),< AS. to morgen, to mer^n, 
to merigen, on the morrow, in the morning: to, 
to, on; morgen, mergen, mertgen, dat. of mor- 
gen, morrow : see morrow, mom, Cf . to-day, to- 
. night,] I. adv. On the morrow; on the day af- 
ter the present. 

That Made ys thus ymaryed to-morwe thow ahalt anpto. 

Piera Pluuman (C), iii 40. 
To-nunrow come ngvnr, on a day which win never ar* 
rive : uever. [Obaoleie or provincial ] 
its. * . . He than have it in a very little Time. 

Sy, When? Tamorroufeomemvart 

Bedhy, tr. of Colloquies of Braamua P 34. 
IL«. The morrow; the day after the present 
day. 

One to-day ia worth two U^morrowa, 

FfttaK<ii,WorkAl xxiL 
Beware of deap'rate steps. The darkest day, 
live tHi to-morrow, will have pass'd away. 

Couiper, JNeedleat Alarm. 
[To-momw, whether as adverb or noun, ia often used with 
a nottu following, also adverbial . as, to-morrow morning 
I will, by eo-morrow dlnneivtlme^ 

Sand him to answer thee. 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV.. li 4. 564.] 

tonnHoil^ (tom'pi-on), fi, 1. Same as tompton.— 
2. The inking-paa of a lithographic printer. 
Also tonenon. 

tomploiini n, [Said to be so called from the 
maker, Thomas Tompton, who died in 1669.] 
A watch. Seager, 

Lac'd bi her coslns [rtays] new appear'd the bride, 

A bubble-bow and tompton at her side. 

JPtpe, Treatise on the Bathot. 

Tom*piper (tom'pI'pCr), «. l . A familiar term 
for a pper. 

So have 1 seene 

Tempipnr stand upon our village greene, 

Baoklwlth the May pole, while a Jocund crew 
In gtutte motton cironlariy threw 
TheniMlvM i^tbim. ^ ^ ^ 

F. Braw na, Britannia’s Pastorals, it 1 


ut mridia See un^ tody,'' Browne'; Briaaon, 
tom-tom (tom'tom), H. [Also tam-tam; Hind. 
tamtam, a dnitn; an imitative reduplication.] 



1. In India, the drum used by musicians, jug- 
glers, public criers, etc. — 2. Same as gougn, I. 
tom-tom (tom'tom), V, %, [< tom-tom, n.j To 
beat on a tom-tom. 8dto, Trip to Barbary, 1866. 
tom-trot (tonf'trotO, n, A sweetmeat for chil- 
dren, maae by melting si^r, butter, and trea- 
cle together. When it is cooling and rather 
stiff, It is drawn out into pieces. HalUwell, 

I want toffy , I have been eating Tom Trot all day. 

iharaeli, C ooingsby, 1. ft. 

tom-tnrkoy (tom'tCr^ki), n, [< tom^ 4- turkey,] 
A turkey-cock. 

1 never heard that a Um4atrUy would set on eggs. 

U. B, Stowe, Oldtown, p. 64. 

ton^ (tun), fi. [A form of tun, phonetically ar- 
chaic, retained in designations of measure prob. 
by reason of its use in statutes, where the F. 
and ML. formg are usually favored : see fwni.l 
If. A cask : hence, a measure of capaciH used 
for wine, ^e toitl, 1,^2, A measure of capa- 
city: used (a) for timber, 40 feet of oak or ash 
timber, sometimes’dS or 60 feet of hewn; (b) 
for flour, 8 sacks or 1 0 barrels ; (r) for potato^ 
10 to 36 bushels; (d) for wheat, 20 bu^els; (jn 
for earth or spravel, 1 cubic yard, sometimes 23 
cubic foot; (/) for grindstones, 15 cubic feet; 
(g) for Portland stone, 16 cubic feet; (h) for 
salt, 42 bushels; (») for lime, 40 bushels ; (J) for 
coke, 28 bushels; (A) for the carrying capacity 
of a ship, 40 cubic feet (this is what is called the 
actual Umnage : see tonnage). 

Here arrived yesterday a Dutch ship of SOO tom^ with 
250 tons of salt, sent by Mr Onge fromXtabon. 

Winthrop, Hew England, H. 480L 

3. A measure of weight, equal to 20 hundred- 
weight or 2,240 pounds avoirdupois (the long 
ton), or in the United States to 2,000 pounds 
(the short ton).— itetlio ton, a meaanro of weight 
equal to 1,000 kllograma, or S, 204.6 pounda— Rftglsiir 
ton. 8ee toniMgc, 2. 

ton^ (ton), n. [< F. toitj tone: see toneh Hence 
tonntah,] The prevaUi^ mode; high fashion; 
style ; air of fashion. I^e bon-ton, 

Kature . . , made yotL . . . and it tbon made tome- 
thing ver3 lovely , and if you would suffer ns of quality 
to give )ou the tan, you would be absolutely divine ' 
Cdman, Jealous Wife, ii. 

As praying '• the ton of your fashion ; 

A prayer fi^ the mute you well may excuse. 

Bums, Ye Sons of Old Kiltie. 

ton^, indef, pron. See totic*. 

ton^t, t). A Middle English plural of toe. 

-ton. [< ME. -totfft, < AS. -tun, being the word 
toft, town, used in composition: see towit,] A 
formof-town, beingthe word toicii used in plaoe- 
names, as Aahton, Hampton^ Woleerton, Merton^ 
tonal (td'nal), a, [< tone^ + -at,] 1. In mu- 
gio, of or pertaining to tonot. 


I f 


With thil tofMrf . . . H hat bMoma poMdbl* to 

oonatraot works of art of moeh greater eii«nt» and moeh 
richer In forms audparta mnob more eneigttlo in eapree- 
tlon, than a^ piodnoible In past sgea 

BumhotUt Sensations of Tone (tranaX p* 881 
2. Pertaining to tonality: as, a tonal fugue. — 
Vonal fhgnt* i» mime 8ee>^4^>-Toiua tmftattim, 
in mtis^^ltation within the limits of the tonality of the 
piece 

tonalite (td'nal-it), n. (< T6nale (see def.) + 
-fte*.] A name proposed by Vom Bath for a 
variety of quartz diorite especially rich in bio- 
tite: it IS largely developed near Tonale on the 
borders of Tyrol. 

tonality (t^naPi-ti), ft. [< F. tomliU; as to- 
nal + -%.] 1, In music : (a) The character or 
quality of tone. 

This exquisite qaiOlty of (onoltty oeme to the ear with 
astonishing sweetness and the winning charm of artless* 
ness oume of the truest vocal art 

Th$ Churehmant UY. 488 

(ft) Same as Areyi, 7 (a). 

The Greeks, among whom ourdlatonio scale first arose, 
were not without a certain esthetic feelikig for tonalUff, 
but . . . they had not developed it so decisively as in 
modwn music 

BdrshottM, Sensations of Tone (tmis.X p. 871 
2. In painUHQy the scheme of color of a picture ; 
system of tones. 

The flesh painting 1% however, timid, nnd wanting In 
brllUancy, while the general UmMUy lacks force ana ac- 
cent Tht Acadtmy, May 1888, p. 885. 

tonally (to'njd-i), adv. In mus^Cf in a tonal 
manner; witH* careful observance of tonality. 

And by thlsl do not mean merely bits that are rhyttimi- 
eally ana Umatty coherent 

E Gumay, Nineteenth Century, XIII. 448. 

to-namo (tb'nam), ft. [Also erroneously tuc- 
name; Sc. also tee-name; < ME. ioname^ tonome 
^D. foenoam ssMLG. ioname^W3.Q,suonaine, 
G. zuname; of. Sw. UUnamn =s Dan. Ulnavn); < 
to^ + waiftct.] A name adde<l to another name ; 
a surname ; specifically, a name in addition to 
the Christian name and surname of a person, to 
distinguish him from others of the same name, 
and usually indicating descent, place of resi> 
dence, or some personal quality or attribute, 
finch to>nsmes ere often employ ea where the same families 
continually intermarry, ana where consMuently the aame 
name is common to many individuals. They prevail espe- 
dally among the fisher popnlation of the east coast of Scot- 
land, where in some places they are called tof-vumiec. 

Thai theifs that steUls and tnrsfs hame, 

Ilk ane of tbaroe hes ane Uhname: 

Wniof theUwii, 
flab of the Schawls. 

Sir S. Maitland qf Lrtkiuffton, Complaint against the 
(ThleveB of Liddeadale 

"They call my kinsman Lndovic with the Scar,” said 
Qnentln. *' Our family names are so common in a Scottish 
hcKiie that where there is no land in the case we alwsys 
give a CO'iiame.’' SeoU, Quentin Dnrward, ill 

The possession of a snmame. a to-namet a name in ad- 
dition to the Christian name, nad begoti in the twelfth 
century to be looked on aa a needful badjra of noble birth. 

E A. Frwman, Sormun Conquest, V. 878. 

tonftriOtt (t^>n&'ri>on), ft. [< Gr. ropdptov^ a 
pitch-pipe, < rdvoff tone ; see tone^,'] A kind of 
pitcb-pipe sometimes used for the guidance of 
orators in ancient times, 
ttmdino (ton-dd'n6), n. Tit., dim. of tondOy a 
plate : see tondo.] A plate having a small 
bowl-shaped center and a broad fiat rim or 
marly, especially in Italian decorated wares 
such as maiolica. 

tondo (ton'dd), ft. [< It. tondOf a plate, salver, 
sphere, < round, abbr. of rotondo^ < L. 

rotundas, round : see rotund, roundX.^ A plate 
or dish with a flat rim very wide in proportion 
to the size of the center, and usually decorated 
with especial reference to the border painted 
upon this rim or marly. Compare tondino, 
(tdn), ft. [Early mod. E. also toone (not 
found in ME., where the older form funsoccur^; 

< F. foft 3= Pr. = 8p. iono ss Pg. tono as It. 
tuono as Vi toon as MHG. ton, ddn, Q, ton sb Sw. 
ton ss Dan. tone (Teut. < F. or L.), < L. tonus, a 
Bound, tone, etc., < Gr. rdvoc, a sound, tone, ac- 
cent, tension, force, strength, a cord, sinew, lit. 
a stretching, < niveiv, stretch, ss L. ien-asrs, 
stretch: see iend^, thinh From the same Gr. 
source are ult. E. intone, tonal, tonic, atonic, ato- 
ny, diatonic, entasis, tune, attune, etc,'] 1. Any 
sound considered with reference to its acute- 
ness or gravity (pitch), openness, dullness, pur- 
ity, sweetness, harshness, or the like (quality 
or timbre), or loudness or softness (strength or 
volume). 

Hnrmony divine 

Bo nnooUMs her charming fonea that God’i own car 
Ustena doUghtod. Mitton, P. L., v. 888. 

All day the wind breathM low with mellower leiw. 

Tennyaon, Lotoa-Eateia (Cborle fioogX 


Wc cskih friat iMMf btas Ihsi M«a him Ip m 

fmm bgread ths hmrima of IIm 

XewiSrAxnoiig my Bocks, 8d ssr., p, 188. 

SpeoifioaUv— >2. In tnusiedl acoustics, a sound 
having definiteness and continuity ehough so 
that its pitch, force, and quality may be readily 
estimate by the ear, and so that it may be cm- 
{doyed in musical relations; musical sound: op- 
posed to noise. See sounds. Most tonesm plali^ 
oompoaite, conalsting of aoveral relatively almue conatlt- 
uente oallM partial Janu. Of theao the foweat in jdteh ia 
usnally the moat prominent, and honoe la called theprfn- 
aipal or/tmdamental tone, while the others are oallM oe- 
etmory tonat, aaertanaa, or kaffmmiea (see Aomonie, a, 1> 

The difference in timbre between tonea of different voioea 
or initmmenta ia due to diff erenoea in the number and rel- 
ative force of their partial tones. (SeeMnftra.) When two 
tonee are sounded together, they freqaenUy generate raiMf* 
tant tones, which are farther divided into atfaranM and 
aummatumal ionaa. See rMuttoftt (The term nota la, in 
mnsio, oommonly used interohangeably with tona tbongh 
properly belonging only to the vtidble sign by wnloh the 
latter ia repreaented.1 

8. Modulation, inflcotlon, or accent of the 
voice, as adapted to express sentiment, emo- 
tion, or passion. 

Every tons, from the ImniaiioDed ory to the thrilling 
aside, was pimeotly at his [Pitt's] oennmand. 

Mtusavlay, WtUiam Pitt 
Her warbling voice, a lyre of widest range 
.Struck by all paiwon, did fall down and glanoo 
From tons to tons, and glided thro* all change 
Of livelieBt ntteranoe. Tannyaon, Fair Women. 

The tons in which she spoke had become low and tlmfS. 

J a,haFanu, Dragon Volant, it 

4. An affected or artificial style ot intonation 
in speaking or reading; a sing-song or mea- 
sured rhytl^ioal manner of speaking. 

We onght . . certainly, to read blank verae so aa to 
make every line senrible to the ear At the same tlmc^ In 
doing ao, every appearance ci aing-aong and tons must be 
oarefally goarded agatnat B, Slair, Bhetoric, zxxiii. 

6. In music, one of the larger intervals of a dia- 
tonic series or scale; a whole st^ or ** whole 
tone" as distinguished from a hatf-step or semi- 
tone. The standard tones are the larger and the smaller 
major seconds, nconstically represented by the ratios 8 .8 
afid 9 '10 respectively. The compromise intervals by which 
these intervals are rendered In the ^stem of equal tom* 
perament are also called tones or wAoto stops. 

6. In Gregorian muste, a melody or tune tradi- 
tionally afisociated with a particular text ; an 
ancient psalm-tune. 66CeftaNf(o). The origin of 
theee odd melodies is disputed. They have been com- 
posed ill the early Christian period, but it Is more Ukely 
that they were inutated either from ancient Qre^ melo- SJLSS 


’A 


tl. AvoaUtgrof*^} attat) adiad*. 

Tim * 0 ftii Of llto marifls of PwWUow Im 
mernfloldea. J, A. Sym ma it, Italy and Qroeco, p. fit 
When tri the golden weatem •ummir ridea 
A flaming glory starts, and slowly fades 
Tbrongb crimson tons on tons to deeper ehados. 

Jt W. OOdarTUndylng light.. 


A delicate fawn-tinted oostuma in aeveral tonc^ the 
toahion experts say. TAa Atlantia, IJm 770. 

12. In chromatics, see the flrit quotation. 

Br the tone of a colour we mean Ita brtghtoeis or lumi* 
noafty, i. a the total quantity of l^t it aends to the eye, 
irren^tive of the optioal oompoattton of the light 
S^aC^UimuUayraphy, Modemiaed by J. Soott Taylor, 

(p. 88. 

The tone of the color varies with the duration ot the Im- 
prenaion as wOU as with the intensity of the light 

0. T. Ladd, Physiol. Piydiology,p. 884. 

18. Inphotoff., the color of a flnifihed poaitive 
picture, in many proceaaea due to a ooemioal 
operation supplementaxy to those of producing 
and fixing the picture: as, a print of a brown, 
gray, or black tone; also, sometimes, the color 
of the film of a negative, etc.— 14. In gram,, syl- 
lable accent; stress of voice on one of the syl- 
lables of a word.^Obaxmcterlstio tons, fiae etoww 
ectorirtto:— Ohsst-tone, In singing, same as ehaa t v oie a , 
--CttiromattoalisratUniofame. see eAremiuto.-^ 

third tonc 

that Is generated by theiounding together of two differing 
tones. It is produced by the ooindaenoe of certain vibr»> 


that they were imitated either from ancient Greek melo- 
dies or from the songs of the ancient Hebrews. In the 
latter case, It is potsible that they preeerve some of the 
musical usages of the temple mnilc. 

7. In wed., the state of tension or firmness 
proper to the tissues of the body; the state in 
which all the parts and organs have due ten- 
sion or are well strung; the stren^h and activ- 
ity of the organs on which healOiy functions 
depend ; hence, Uiat state of the body in which 
all the animal functions are performed with 
healthy vigor. See tonicity. 

His form robust and of elasdo tarn, 

Sawpar, Table Talk, L|pB. 

I have gained a good deal in strength and tont-^imd 
my head is Just now beginning to show tokens of Imwo^ 
ment. S, BowUa, in Merrlam, n. 840 

8. State or temper of mind; mood. 

The straime sltnation 1 am in, and themelaaeboly atate 
of public anaira . . . drag the mind down, by perpetual 
interruptions, from a phUoscmbioal tone, or temper, to the 
drodgen^ of private and puuio businsea. 

adingbroka, To Pope. 

The mind is not nlway the lame ; by turns it is eheeiv 
fnl, melancholy, severa peeviab, Ao. These dlfferenoee 
may not Impropmy be denominatod tones 

Fames, Elements of Criticism, II. zzT f8. 

9. Tenor; spirit; strain; quality; specifically, 
the genend or prevaiUng character or style, as 
of morals, manners, or sentiments, especially a 
marked degree of such style. 

1 object rather tojrour tone than to any of your opinlona 
Sydney Smith , To Friuicis Jslinqr, fi^pt ^ 1808. 

Lord Palmerston for many years steadily applied his 
mind to giving, not indeed a mean tone, but a Ught tone, 
to the proceedings of Parliament. 

IT. ItapeAel, Bug. Const, vL 

10. In painting, the prevailing effect of color, 
or the general effect produced oy the manage- 


ahovethem. fieejusuiftmt AliocaUedrofnMnattontons, 
grava Aawwowto, mauttgnt tom, TartinCt ot difaranikU 
lone (belowX aunmmbmal tana (aboveX— Covered tons, 
in singing, a tone so resonated as to seem to be more or 
leM shut into the mouth.— IMflinenoe tout, diffiireB- 
tlaltono; Same as eomMnattofui/ tons.— Dlaereto tones. 
See diaerata, 1.— Fundamental tone, fiee def. 1 and 
/imdoftieniat— Baraui^tone. fiee Aormonto.— Head 
tone. See k aad t oe f f Heart-tones, the sounds of the 
heart heard in anaoUtalion of the chest— in a tone, In 
ngreement ; of one way ot thinking. 

I complained to One, and to another ; but all were 4a a 
tone; and eo I thnjglit I would be contented. 

Brnnardaon, Sir Charles Orandison, IL zL 
XMUUngtone. see Imding note, under toacKngl.— Open 
tone, (a) In slngiaka tone so resonated as to teem to be 
projected from the slith, and presented fnUy to the hear- 
er. Opposed to eosmKtone. (Min playing on mnsiosl in- 
straments of the sttfliM and brass wind groupiL a tone 
produced from an opm^Btring or withont the use of velvet 
or other modifiers <m the pitch. Opposed to Mapp^ tom, 
—Organ tone. See orpuni.— Paxtlal tone, fioe jwiw 
(toi.— Partlfdpattnf tonn in mvMe, an acccaeory tone; 
especially, in a tuni, one of the tones sdded to the prinof- 


or the general effect produced oy the manage- 
ment of light and shade in a picture : as, dark, 
light, or silvery tone, in color, tODelidmondeatupon 


especlslly, in a torn, one of the tones sdded to the princ^ 

pal tone.— Paaring-tone. Same as pasriM-ftete Fres- 

Bore-tona in mwm, a tone produoro with a sodden in- 
crease of force at soon as It Is sounded. Bee presswiv-fiots, 
—(tasitarUmOfiomuak. Seeguarier-tone — Beeultant 
tone. Same as eomibinationai tone — BfOOndary tone* 
Same as Aonmmie.— nimple tona * tone that cannot be 
resolved Into partial tones.— BtOPPed tone, lu playing on 
muslosl instruments of the strlnued and brass wind gronpii 
a tone produced from a stopped string, or with the use of 
valves, or with the insertion of the hand into the bell, ao 
aa to modify the pitch.- Bninmational tewe - See eom- 
ftiMioiiaf iMw.— Buspended tone, fietiiqpmricab.— 
Bustalnied tone, fim sustained.- gympated tone. 
Bee svftss!l»4t.-Tarttni*e tone, fiame as digerhiMd 
tom, fiee raaultani, o. vfiyn. 1. Ifoiaa, eU. fiae aotmdh, 
tOHgl (ton), V. ; pret. and pp. toned, ppr. toning, 
[Early m<Mi. E. also toone; < tone\ n. Of. tuns, 
V,] 1. trane. 1. To tune. See fuitc. 
lb r«D»a modoJari. 

Ladnt, Manip. Vooab. (B. X. T. fi.X p. 168. 

2. To utter in an affected or drawling tone. 

fihnttinar the eyea diatortlng the face, and speaking 
through the nose . . . cannot so propvlybeoalledpreaoh- 
ingasloiiivof asormon fitoudX Sennons, IV. L 

8. To give tone or quality to, in respect either 
to sound or to color or tint. 

He had not forgotten the words ; . . . wheneverl spoksu 
they sounded in my voice to hit ear ; and their eohonmed 
every answer be gave me. 

CharioUa SrontS, lane flyre, xxxv. 
A line stnooo, wronuht to smoothness, toned like marUi^ 
and painted over with the bine and red and green deoo- 
rations proper to the Doric styla 

J, A. Symonds, Itely and Chreeoe, p. ISp, 

4. In pkotog,, to alter the color, as of a picture 
In inifihing it. to give it greater brilliancy or a 
more agreeable tint. This iepexfcniied by the action 
of a chemical aolatloa of whlelime chief egent, in the 
> case of ordinary sUvw prints on paper, is uaually ohkrid 
otgoU, and ohatmes the natural reddiah hue to a deeper 
brown, or to Uaok or gray, etc., as desired. ^ 

If not toned, It will have an unpleasant ooppeiy color, 
which seems elmost unavoidable in developed nrinte. 

Lea, Fhotogripby, p. 881 


to the principal Ught. We qiieak of a doep tone, a rtoli 
tone, a vigorous or firm tone, a dellcnte Umo, ueaiuog the 
mode in which by harmonised relafloni rounded nttseai 
are made more or lem disttnot, and objeots more or lose 
prominent 

The tone oi Haddon HalX of all tta walls and towers and 
stonowoct; ia the gray of unpoUshed sAver. 

B, daman Jf; Tnm, ttatohea p, M. 


toristteoptoioiia or expressions of; render lest ooiifl4m» 
proDoutmeA or decided ; eofteu. 

It wee very pcesibto that her phtloeaidiio ttodlee hid 
teiiaht her the art ot vedeolton. e nd that, as rihe woSd 

hSSfmId hsisrii; the was tremmidoitoUrlS^ 

B, damae, dr,, Ocftfid en ea aft 



to* 

[raUur tonoi 

0peid6oi^3r« to MiiiiiM oolor oftint. 
tt tiitoriiitoart tomed to ftiML Md aMteft to tooloBiL 

tbajr urttflMi* to aeold blu. £fa» Vhotograptor, p. 177. 

2. To hftrmcmice in tone, color, or tint. 

Beadod p aa mp aatarta^ whloh toiMf to wltli iha dallaata 
ihadaa of Mna^ and pink obUton, and dark valvet 

(Bt. louiiX 21 W. 

TO tOlto vp, to tftin to tona, atrangtli, or rifor. 

The fiamoni paaaad throitob Waihington tbe otbar day 
from tba BonttoandapokaoTgoliigto Atlantic City to (oim 
VP a llttla bafora the aaaaon. 

C D. ramar, Thalr Pilgrimage^ p. sa 

toae^ (tdn), pron. (JME. tone, ton, toon, 
tano, in the tone (So. ihe tone), a miaaivialon of 
tket one, that one. Of. tother,} One : ori^nallj 
and iMnally preceded by the, and usually fol- 
lowed by ^ iother. See etymology. Compare 
tother, 

Thoaaulda doo bathe [both] . . . the tone end thstoth«r» 
tfatnfwla, noae Traatlaoo (B. B. I. ax P> 2a 
TAe toon yeveth oonyaannoe, 

And the tother ignorannoe. 

JUmt. efthe Hm, 1 5660, 
Hany other thiiiM touohyng the peatUent aeote of la- 
ther and Tyndala^ oy the tone bygone in Saxony : and by 
the Mher laboared to be broagbt Into England. 

T, More, Worship ofloMgea Utopia, Int, p. xoL 

tone-oolor (tdn^kul^gr), n, hi mueieal acoue- 
Hoe, same as timbre, ^ 

The miety of tone^ofour . . . mJme brtlllant ellects 
obtainable by atull>alaed band of arttibeilmera. 

Qroee, Plot. Maato, IV. 47a 

toned (tdnd), a. [< tone^ *4* Baring 

tone or a tone: much used in eomposltion: as, 
high-toned; shrill-toned. 8paffBaaUy-<a)Inaatate 
of proper tension ; atmng. ^ 

It max be doubted whether there txer exiatod a homao 
being whoae mind waa quite aa llmdp toned at eighty as 
at forty. Blst Bog., xiv. 

(6) Tlntdl: iligbtly colored: noting pkper and other fab- 
rics : aa, a two4onod ribbon, (e) Injultotop., treated with 


Any dnlneaa or tonekmnm on 
mntt, to a doobtf nl ease, be 
oance. 


„ jfon at one apex 
led aa of great aignifl- 
Laneri, ISSO, 11. 18M. 


tone-magter (tdn'mAs^t^r) , n, A master or ex- 
pert in the artistio use of tones; a trained and 
experienced musical composer. 
tOttO-msaBQXer (tOn'mezn'tlT-er), n. Same as 
monoekord, 

tono-paintdlip (tdn'p&n'ting), R. The art. 
process, or result of depicting by means of 
tones; musical description or suggestiou. 
toner ( td'nAr), n. One who or that which tones. 

Sulphuric and nitric aolda bare aomc claim to be re- 
garded aa tonere of the vaaoniotor nenrea. 

^ Medioul Newe, UIL 499. 

tonarelatiOllBllip (tdu^r^lft'shpn-ship), n. lu 
wneie, same as ration, 9. 
toneHnrllable (tdu'sil'a-bl)i n. An accented 
syllable. Imp, Diet, 

tnnpe, also tone » OFries. tange sm HD. tangne, 
!>• kmoy a pato of tongs or pincers, m MLG. 
tofipe m OISQ/ eanffa^UBO, G. Mnge m loel. 
tdimi (tang*) as Sw. toftp as Ban. tang, tongs: cf. 
OHG. fdiipafs MHG. eaager, biting, sharp, live- 
ly ; Tout, </ toap aGr. Sdiemv a 8kt. /da^ da& 
Mte. Of. tonp^.l 1. One of a number of hold- 
ing- and Ufting-instfnments of various forms. 
IJiay may be grcMBpadundar three typaa: thoaeooiialiting 
of irma luiiged or pivoted together near the ttppar or 

hsndle esd, M the common ftre-tonga ; tboea oonslaUiig of 
m trme tos^ together by a eprtiig St tbe top, ea aogar- 
tonga; and Umaato whloh the two arms are jolnra to- 
S«tbar bya pivot naar the tower end, aa the blaokamtthi* 
tonga. TMrapeolalnameiarachieoy daaoripdreof the 
•toM of the ahflti aimaol the two tovere that form tbe 
i>itto|pect or tow,aa/B«-Ml tsf^a^ oroekdemge, eto. Tonga 
wc iUo mmid Inmitoeir umTm betMonge, ermOU- 
^ ^ ^ laMenpa, tomtonga oyriar* 

awMr^PNgc.) Kow always used In the 
often totiwpimaae gftospa designating 
sent The pml tomlsl^ uaad ee a 
cst Is nest cotosra, and cuta nndar ptoab- 



4bi old lulling of tospito. 

UmgMt (tdng'Ar), n. [< tonpl + -crl.] One 
whose oceupstion is the catching of oysters 
with tongs. lUheriee of XJ. 8„ II. 515. 
toaglng (tdng^ing), n. [Verbal n. of totipi, r.] 
The use of the oyster-toi^ ; the method or prac- 
tice of taking oysters with tongs. Fiehertee of 
U. 8,, n. 613. 


ebemiem to Improve toe Oci*? 


a veiy pale amber tlnt^ totennedflphetwem wann bug 
and ivoiy-whlte 

What la often called tonsd jpd||ni nearer the natnral 
color —a yellowish shade— of the palp. 

BarpVe Mug,, LXXV. ISO. 

tonelolE (tdn^les), a, [< tonei + -/ess.] With- 
out tone; unmodulated; unaoceutuated. 

His voice . . . waa to Qrandoourt'i Umden drawl . , . 

‘ as toe deep notes of a vlolonoello to the broken dlioourse 
of poultry and other law gentiy in the afternoon sunshine. 

(Merge SMof, Daniel Deronda, xxix. 

tonelasneM (tan'lee-nes), n. The quality or 
state of being toneless; lack of tone, in any 
Hense. 


Tougk 

«, cradble*tong« i 4, ice toogti c, ordltuuy fire tonni d, black* 
■mltht’ tonss) bottlenC /,/ botUiBg pUen. pin* 
tongat A. watchmakeri' toairt. $, placer feoag^. J, flat-hit toant 
a, crook bit toaira. A hoop-tongii m, imlthB' ptleni m, angulat-Ut 
tongit a. hammar toaga. 

Thn havast Olivers folaws) sutoe atrong& 

Thn toengat [twlimestl ihar-mid to [as] doth a tonge. 

(Mund NighMngeUe (ed. Wrls^^n- IMw 
The Umgee that drow the naylea mit 
Of fe^ ol handea al about. 

Uoly Hood (E. B. T. &X P* 138. 
With that the wicked carle, toe roaister Smith, 

A paire of red-whot yron U^t did take 
Out of the burning cinders, and therewith 
Under hla aide him nipt Speneer, V, M. 

He sat by toe fireside, . . . writing the name of bis 
mistress In the ashes with an old Urngt that had lost one 
of Its legs. Jroing, Baimagundi, No. S. (Paoiee.) 

Sure tbe shovel and tenge 
To each other belong!. 

Lover, Widow Machree^ 

(Tonga were formerly nsed In rough burlesque music : 

I have a reasonable good ear in music. Let *s have the 
tonga and the pones. Shak,, M. N. D., It. L SI] 

2. In diamond-GutUng, a two-footed wooden 
stand that has at one end a vise-like iron hold- 
er, into which the dop containing the diamond 
is fastened, bolding the diamond against the 
wheel. — 8. pi. A device for anchoring the body 
of a car to the track when it is not in use. Car* 
p/. Trousers. [Slang, New 

Eng.] 

The boys dressed in tonge, a niune for pantaloomi or 
overalla that had come Into use. S. Judd, Margaret, L C. 

\ nair of tongs with broad flat blades, 
oked or turned-up end, to retain the 
lafo 


tongkailg (tong'kangOt M. [E. Ind.] A kind of 
boat or junk lued in the Eastern Archipelago. 
Simmonds, 

tongmaH (tdng'man), h.; pi. tongmen (-men). 
One who uses the tongs in taking ovsters ; a 
longer. Also tongman. IHeheriee of 17, 8,, II. 
525. 

Tongrian beds. The name given to the lower 
division of the Ollgocene in Belgium: so called 
from Tongres in Belgium, It is the equivalent 
of the Egeln beds of Germany, 
tongs (t6ngz). n. pi. See tongl, 
tongsman (tdngr man), n. Same as tongman, 
Davidson, 

tongue (tung), n. [An awkward un-English 
spiling (first used in early mod. E., and appar. 
smmlatiug tbe terminal form of F. langue, 
ton^e ; cf . gangue for gang, twangue for twang, 
etc. ) of what would bo reg. mod. ^Umg or rather 
*toffg, early mod. £. also toong; < ME. toe^, 
tange, <A&, tungestOQ, OFries. tangewi 

MB. tongheA), tong = MIXl. LG. tange as OHG, 
zaiMd, mHG, G. ssungevs^lee\, tunga sa Sw. tanga 
as Bam tange se (3om. tuggo s Ir. (]ael. teanga 
(tar ^denga) aa OL. dtngua, L. Ungm(>lt. lingua 
as Sp. lengtta as Pg. hngoa, lingua as F. langue), 
tongue; perhaps co^ate with OBulg. gen^uiku 
&8 'l^h.em,jaegfyasimi^ etc., ss OPruss. insuune, 
tongue, and possibly with Bkt,jihvd, Zend juMi, 
tongue. The Gr. word is entirely different (see 
gU}^\ From the L. form of the word are de- 
rived B. Ungual, eto. , languageK'\ 1 . The princi- 
pal organ of the special sense of taste or the gus- 
tatory faculty : the lingual apparatus, or lingua. 
Itlsuanally afleuiyand fiwclymoviUe mam whloh partly 
IlUfl toe mouth, and haa important functloiia in the acta 
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uparayui'* A spoon and a fork are lometimea 
hinged together In place of tbe blades — Glam-t0llis,an 
Instrument for tonging clams, like oyaier-tongt^ but dif- 
fering in toe width of the head, which averages 8^ feet, 
'-(toni-toilgs, tongs used in too ooral-flshory.—Dog- 
tengs. Seethe quotation. 

We have never beard of dog tonge out of Wales. Bfr. 
Owen figures one of these instruments, which it Is not 
sMy to describe without an illnstrstion. They were used 
fociptslilng dogs which were 10 ill-trained as to flghtda^ 
lug toe Urns of service. N and Q., 7to aer., 1. 479. 

Haim 
amall 

used for L 

them.— flUidlllC tongs. Seesfsds.— TOOimiiUntOlIgB. 

Beepototiioops. 

bQiigl(tdng),v. [<toRpl,A.] 1. /rang. To seize, 
hol^ or take with tongs. 

Though tosre is a planUng intereet at Mobile, Ala., most 
of toe oysters on safe are of native growth, and torped to 
a part m toe bay called toe * gully 

f(ehekeeoifU,8,,y.M6f&, 

IL inirans. To handle or use tongs; cap- 
ture something, as oysters, with tongs. 

He fishes, he tonge tor oysters. 

ACnibner'f Mug,, VIU, 61fi. 

tOQH^, n. An old spelling of tongue, 
tonga (tong'gl), II. [< Jmnd. tdngd,] A light 
two-wheeled vehicle with wooden axletrees, 
drawn by ponies or oxen, and much used on the 
up-country roada in British India. 

The Himalayan Isn^ Is s thing of deltobt It Is easily 
deeortbed, for to prMple It is the ancient Persian wa^ 
oharlot, toou^ toe accommodation la to modlflad as to 
allow four persona to sit in It back to back. 

F, M. Crimfbrd, Mr Isaacs, ix. 

Tonga biaa(toiig'gSb§n). &oe Umkfhbean, 
Tongaa (tong'ggn), a, and fi. [< Tonga (see 
defl) + rim.]; iT a, Belating to the Tonga Isl- 
ands. See u. 

n. a* An inhaldtantol the Tonga or Friend- 
ly Islands, a group of islands (so called from 
Tonga or Touga-tabm one of the chief islands) 
and Idngdom m the South Pacific, east-south- 
east of i9ie Fiji Islands. 

a, A Middle English form of tongl. 


an organ of apeech ; it is equally concerned to toe many 
natural cries of animsla the songs of birds, etc. It Is s 
direct Sid in the process of mastication, to direotlng food 
between the teeto, and in tbe act of swaUowing or deglu- 
tltlon, by forcing food and drink from the mouth toro^h 
the faucet Into ths pharynx. It la concerned in spitting, 
and to almost every action to which toe mouth takes part 
The tongue is often a prehensile organ, as for lapping or 
licking , sometimes a rasp or file^ as to the lion and the 
snail ; soroetlmea a dart or spear, as to woodpeckers, and 
in ohamdeoiis and many other r^tllea The tongue is 
rardy rudimentary or wanting lu vertebratei^ aa In acme 
birds snd toe sglosasl batrsenians. It la forked to aer* 
penta. Its stmoture and mochaniam are more elaborate in 
some of toe lower vwtebrates, especially in birds and r«^ 
tiles, than in mammals. In these lasttoe tongue is ohls^y 
a maas of muscle attached to the hyoid bone and lower jaw, 
and covered with mucous membrane, (a) In man toe 
tongue is placed in the floor of the month, between the 
two bcanobea of the lower ]aw The base or root of the 
tongue is fixed to the hyoid or tongue-bone ; the top, Blde% 
and donum are free , a median fold of mucous membcaiN^ 
toe bridle of the tongue or /remcm Ungvm, runs to Ita ttpu 
Like other median or agygous structnrea the tongue oon- 
alsts of two symmetrical halves on the right and left of 
a middle vertical partition, or eeptum Ungujn of fibrooi 
tiMue, anothor sheet of such tissue, the hpogUeeal msm- 
brone, oonneotethe under aide of the tongue with the hy- 
oid bone* The intrinsic muscular flbwa of tbe tongue 
constitute the lingualu; the extrinsic muscles (oonneetinf 
E 



Donwia of Huomd Tongue (leduoad). 

B, apiglottia; BG, tnedinn gloMR}*«pig1ottk reoe«. C, glaadulM 
i bMeef tongne , A, tonaUj dfewn^^te pauiUwj 4W, ia«- 
‘ ‘ P«|nU«> hr, frfwMwni |«piUw} SMbiw pa* 

M aai Ibiiona oa^ adgm of the tongiia. 
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eonibiotof al th« pbtrynx. These ere ernuaged In a venr 
Intricate manner, with the result that not only does the 
tongue more in erery direction, but also that Its shape 
changes with its motions The arteries of the tongue are 


of common sensation and of the special rastatory sense 
are ttie lingual or gustatory branch of the trifacial, the 
lingual branch of the facial (the chorda trmpaniX and the 
Ungual liranch of the glosaojmaryngeaL Of theae the laat> 
named la apeclally concerned In gustation; the fini^ 
ihou^ named gustatory,*’ It almmy sensory; the pre> 
else rauotlon of the chorda tynipaiu u still in question. 
The Ungual mucous membrane on the dmnnm of the 
tongue is peculiar In several respects. It consists of a 
layer of connective tissue forming a corlum supporting 
special papillte, covered with epithelium. The ceSnum is 
a network in which ramify numerous vessels and nervea. 
The papiUie are of three kinds . 0) huge cireumvaUate 
papilla), eight or ten in number, set in a A at the back of 
uie tongue, shaped Uke trancated cooes set on end in cup* 
like depressions, whence the nanm , (S) mlddle-siaed 
/arm paptlhe scattered irrqiulariy over the surface, form 
log rounded red eminences like mushroums, whence the 
name , (S) smaU conical or JtHform papIUia covering the 
anterior two thirds of the aurhme^ each ending in a nuni* 
her of little processes. It is these that are specially con* 
oemed in the whitish coating cw furring of the tongue 6e< 
tides these paptUis there are some other simple ones. The 
tongue is auK) furnished with two kinds of nands, mucous 
and serous The microscopic structure of some papille 
includes certain bodies called ta$Uhbudi, The epithelium 
of the tongue is scaly, and resembles raidermla At the 
base of the tongue behind is the epiglottis, and beyond 
this the opening of the larynx. (See also outs under mouth 
and tonriL) (S) In most mammals the tongue is longer, 
thinner, and more mobile than in man, though its stmc< 
tare is very slmOar. It is very slendw and very protrusile 
in some, as the ant«eaten. (See out under tamandua ) 
The llbrons septum msy develop a special gristly struo* 
ture^ the so-called ** worm ** or lyita, as In the dog. (y) In 
blrdii^ with some exceptioni; the tongue is veiy thin, flat, 
narrow, and homy, probably subserving but little the sense 
of taste , it is maimenta^ in some, as the pelican, ibis, 
kingflsher, etc ; large ana fleshy in some, as the parrot, 
flamingo, duck, goose, etc., worm<shaped, barbed at the 
end, and extremely protrusile in the woodpecker (see 
cat ander eagiUfttnouati , slender and feathery in the 
toucan , and with a hard nail, a brush, and various other 
modlfloations in different birds It is supported on a 
special glossohyal bone, and its hyoid basis and muscular 
arranffcments are often highly developed (6) Among the 
notable toimnes of reptiles are those which can be darted 
out to catch Inaeets. (Sec out under Sptlerpet ) This is 
effected In varfons ways . In tome cases, as in the toad, the 
tongue Is fixed In front and free behind The soft slender 



Forfc^ Tongae of Serpent (Copperhead) 

forked tongne of a snake has been invested by pr^lar 
Imagination with a stinging and poisonous action , but It 
is qnlte harmlesa, and serves chiefly as a feeler. (See also 
cot under snolw.) 

Svery one that liqmeth of the water with his tonffue, os a 
doglappeth, him sbalt thou set by himself. Judges vii ft. 

2. Specifically, in cookery ^ a beefs tongue pre- 
pareafor the table: as, smoked tongue . — 3. lu 
MHch.f the lingual ribbon, orodontophore,bear> 
the radula, or rasping surface, a structure 
highly characteristic of tnose molluaks which 
have heads, as gastropods. See the technical 
names (with cuts imder radula and ribbon ). — 
4. In entom.f some mouth-part or conformation 
of mouth-parts serving as a tongue or suggest- 
ing one; a proboscis; ahaustellum; an antlia: 
as, the long spirally rolled tongue of a butterfly 
or moth; specifically, the central lobe of the 
ligula of a mandibulate insect. See the tech- 
nical words, and cut under hau$teUum*^b, In 
various figurative uses, the faculty or mode of 
speech ; speech, (a) The faculty or power of speech ; 
capacity of exprewion 

The better ttmgt sbe hadde, ffor she was of all the wcfflde 
the feirest speker and the beste. 

Merlin (E. S. T. 8.\ It m. 
0, helpe thou my weake wit and sharpen my deWtongt 
Spetmr, F Q., I., Pro!., st 2. 

But the tongue can no man tame; it Is an nnruly evfl, 
full of deadly poison. Jaa. ill. 8. 

This our life exempt from pntdic haont 

Finds Umgutt in trees, books in the running brorica 

Shak., As you Like it, it 1. Ifl. 
(ft) The act or habit of speaking, utterance; dlaoourae; 
Boroettmea fluency of spe^ , talk. 

Hae fbo^ respect, and, wmnan, ’twill become yon : 

-At least, lets tongue. Fletoheff Tiouble If arrhige, ir. 8. 

l^n*t be sparing Pf Speech with one that la full of 
iTongue. ^ Bmey ot Colloquiea of Eraamua, 1. 116. 
(e) The manner of spiriting aaregarda sound ; voice ; tone ; 
S^floally, in sporii^k language, the voice of a hound or 
other dog . aa to gi^« tongue 
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WIili left low teiiFiia and lowly ckMurtaay. 

T. the 8.7ln4, L lit 
Bvery muia shall join her tuneful tsuFiia 

ffvffia Death of ilrJ. H. Blair. 
The foi^ rof the bloodhound should be] loud, long, 
deep^ and melodlona 

DogtfifOreat Britain and Amerieth P> M. 
(d\ The oharaoter of speech with regard to meaning or 
intention. 

Be of fair beeryng e & of good tut^, 

Babee$Book(E. £ T. B.X p. 87. 
Speak to me homa mince not the general tongue : 
name Cleopatra aa she is call’d in Roma 

Shak., A. and (t, t 8. 109. 
(fi) The mode or form of expression ; espeolally, the sum 
of the words used by a iMurticular nation ; a language 
Beuerteru is as myobe to say 

In englisch ttmge as tume axen. 

Hymns to yirgin, etc. (E. E T. 8.X p. 9i. 
We must be free or dia who speak the tongue 
That Sbakspeare spake. 

Wordeuforth, JPooms on Ind^ndenoe and Liberty, xvl. 
if) Words or declarations only; mere speech of talk, aa 
opposed to thoughU or aetwne. 

Let us not love in word, neither in tongue, but in deed 
and in tiuili 1 John ill. 18. 

(y) A people or race, aa diatingnished by its language 
1 will gather all nations and tongyee. laa. Ixvi 1& 
(At) Mention: fame; eulogy. 

She was bom noble; let that title find her a private 
grava but neither tongue nor honour. Beau, and FI 
(t) A vote ; a voice. (Rare ] 

Of fon ?] him that did not ask, but mock, [do you] bestow 
Your sued for Umguut Shak,, Cor., u. 8 216. 

6. Anything considered to resemble an sni- 
mal’s tongue in shape, position, or function. 

This is known as the Xmth Deposit, and la separated by 
a tm\gue of barren dolomite from another ore-bearing po^ 
tlon. Vre, Diet, IV. 1004. 

Columns with richly carved (mpltals, and, like so many 
columns of all agea In this region, with tongue of foliage 
at their baaea. S. A. Freeman, Venice, p 207. 

Especially— (a) A long narrow atrip of land running out 
into a sea or lake ; alao, a gulf or outatretohed bay (Isa. xi. 
IftX (b) A tapering Jet of flame, (c) The pin or of a 
buckle or brooch which piwoes the strap, ribbon, or object 
to be fastened, (d) The short movable rail of a switch by 
which the wheels are directed to one or the other line of 
rails, (t) rhepoleofaoarrlag&oar,<Hrothei vehicle, towhioh 
the horses are fastened, rn A projecting strip worked 
on the edge of a board, nsea to form a Joint by fitting into 
a oorreapondlng groove in another board (g) The pointer 
or pin of a balance. See out under batanee. (At) JVauf., a 
short piece of rope qiliced into the upper part of standing 
backa^s to form an eye ; also^ the upper piece of a built 
mast. (0 The vibratile reed of a musical instrument of 
the reed group, partlcaliurly if made of metal, as in the 
harmonium, the ooncerttna, etc Compare cuts under reed 
CO The cUpiMW of a beU. (A) That nmrt of the blade of a 
sword on which the grip^ shell, and pommel are fixed Q) 
A narrow atrip of leather or kid, over which the uppers or 
sides of a boot or shoe are laced together, (m) A young or 
small sole. Compere tongue-JlMh. BaUiwu. [Prov. Eng] 
The average weight of Uie fish hss diminished. Young 
specimens form the majority of the solea in the maricet, 
and are sold under the names of '^slips’’ or **tonguee,** 
JSneye Bnt., XXII. 249. 
(n) The sting of a bee HaUivaU. [Prov. Eng.) (o) The 
movable arm of a bevel, the principal member being the 
stock, wlilch forms the case when the instrument is closed. 
E n KnighU Sea out under beoeL (p) A current of 
wster, narrow, deen and smooth, running rapidly between 
rocks without breaking or twisting; a sfed-run. A tongue 
is well-known to anglers as a tevorite resting-place of sal- 
mon in their laborious sscmit of rapid stresma 

7. One of the seven (later eight) divisions or 
nations” composing the order of the Hospi- 
talers; also, a meeting of a division— Hong 
tongue. Bee Umgi.-^A toognt too long for taei 
teetih, an overready or indiscreet tongue. [Colloq.] 

Hum ! Eve, waant your tongue a little too long for your 
teeth Just now? (7. Beade, Love me LitUe, x. 

Auld Wives* tongiiis. See auM - BDufli tongna (a) 
An affection characterised by a discoloration, at first black, 
fading later into brown, of the filiform paplll« of the 
tongue. Also called nigritie Hngum (b) A fever which 
prevailed in the wMtem United Btates In the winter of 
1842 -8 BungUeon. (e) An Inflammation of the tongne 
ooourring in some forms of epidemic erysipelas.— Cm- 
ftuiail Of tongues, according to the account in Oen. xt , 
a confnaion of speech inflicted on the builders of the tower 
of Babel, resulting in their dispmlon : generally regarded 

aatheflrstoccaskm of a difference of languages.— DwMS" 
tongue. Bee Htueus.— Bgg end tongue. See spy!.— 
Exoilon of the tongna See Chae»aignae% Jaeque% 
Nunneiey'e, Bemoli’iiltoiufe, and WkiMiead’i operatione 
for eaemon eg the tongue, under cpsmficn.— flUft Of 
tottguea Bee F(/L-xiipuitontt tongna see Ujndi> 
/orm.— Ifothertongaa SeemsCAsr-fon^.— On(orat) 
the tip (or end) of one’s tongna on the point or veige 
of utterance. 

Ood forgive me, but I had a sad lie at mytongue’emd, 
Biohwrdeon, FexSda, L 16a 
It was on the Up eg the boy’s tongue to relate what had 
followed; hut . . . he checked himself. 

Dkkem, KartlD dnuudewlt, xxlx. 
Espho of the tongna raphe. 

tongna see somee^.— tongne of 

the to^ne of a Jewi’-haro; benoa me inoat imi 
panon or thing. (Soot^f 

An’ there will be blaek-linpit Johnnia 
The form o* the trump to them a’. 

ffiimik Eleettott Ballada it 




fiM tongnta fMeign 

ta tnndttg over timae same leavaa aiwea 

TO eimwISte alriU P lA’ eongwa hael^^ 

Ttme^ktraeCB. 1. T. 4), p m 
Whatla**pouiquot**f doer notdoT 1 would I had ba- 
stowed that time in the tonguee that 1 have in fencing 
danoina wfi bear-baiting. Mt., T. N., L a 87. 

To ute Iho tongua Bee ah#.— To find one’e. tongna 

to be able to speik ; recover the power of epeeoh. 


DufPrlam /ound the fire ere he Aii tongue, 

Shak., S Hett.lv., L 1. 
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To five tongna Bee yi^.— To hold one*B tongna 
Bee Mdi.-^l^p one*! tongnet, to be^ent 
When Blondello oomea he waits on thee; 

Bnt 1 wai charm him met to kmp hie tongue. 

Shak., the S., 11. 
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Tongno-nnd-froove JOittt BeeoutunderioOtA l(#x— 
Tongne-eoapnlnr. sm sMputef. -TO throw iongna 
to^e tongua as dom.— To Wig one's Xths) tongne, 
to speak or talk: used in oontempL 

What have I done, that thou darest wag thy tongue 
In noise so rude a^nst me? Shot, Hamlet iu. 4. 88. 
Wooden tongne. Bee the quotation. 


In cattle the disease factinomyoosis] manifests ttsaH by 
firm tumours in the Jaw, in the alveoli of the tooth, and 

‘ * fly bv a great enlargement and induration of the 

wooden tongue 

B. Kirin, Micro-Organisms and Dtsease, p 148. 


"Byn. 5 (eX Tongue is the Anglo-Saxon equivalent tor 
• heelanguage. 


language, 

toninia (tung), 


V. ; pret. and pp. ton^ 


totting. [<t(mgue,n.2 I, framr. 1. 


2 . 


T. 

„ . „ , > 'o Chide; 

scold; reproach. 

ni listen to the oommon censure now, 

How the world tonguee me when my ear lies low. 

Middleton, Miohaelmas Term, iv. 4. 

To speak; utter. 

Tts still a dream, or else such stuff as madmen 
Tongue and brain not Shak., Cymbellne, v. 4. 147. 
Ko stone is flttod In von marble girth 
Whose echo shall not tonyu# thy glorious doom. 

Tennyeon, Hrealas 

8. In playing on musical wind-instruments, to 
modify or interrupt the tone of by means of a 
stroke of the tongue, so as to produce a mar- 
cato or staccato effect, as in the flute, the cor- 
net, etc. Bee tonguing. Also tip. — 4. To join 
or fit together by means of a tongue and groove. 
Bee the phrase.— Tongnlng groovtng, a mods 

of Joining hoards by fon^g a groove or ebannri In one 
board, and a corresponding projection on the edge of the 
other, which Is flttad into the first. Planes are used In 
pairs to form these grooves and projections respectively. 
Also called grooving and/eathenng, ptomng and Umguing. 

n. tntrang, 1. To talk; prate: with indefi- 
nite it. 

Let his clack be set s-golng, and be shall tongue U as 
Impetuonsly and as loudly as the arrantest hero of the 
play Dryden, Pref to Troilus and C’reasida. 

Our Captain dared the sachem to come ont and light 
him like a man. ahowlng how bate and woman-ltke ne 
was in tonguing ft as he did. 

Good Newefrom New England (Appendix to New 
[England's Memorial, p. 878X 

2. In mugtc, to use the tongue for the puipose 
of modifying sounds in playing the flute and 
some other wind-instraments.— 8. To run out; 
project: as, a point of land tonguee out into the 
sea. 

Old icebergs bulge and torwue ont below, and are thus 
preventod fi^ umting. Kane, Sec. Orion. Rxp., 1. 882. 

tonffue-buig ( tung'bang), f>. t. To scold heart- 
ily; HalliireK. [Prov.T^g.] 

tong^toni^er (tung’bang^dr), n. A* scold. 

That Bally she tam'd a toimtie-banycr. an' rflatod mm 
Tennyeon, Ncurihem Cobbler. 

toUgllf-bRttliry (tung'bat'Sr-i), n. Urgent and 
pressing talk ; a flo<m of words. [Bare.] 

With blandish'd parlies, feminine assaults^ 
Tongue^batteriee, ahe suroeaaed not, day ndr nighh 
Tostormma JfOtoii, a A., L 404, 

tongna-bird (tung'bOrd), n. The long-tongue 


or wryneck, lynx torquiUa : so called from the 
long extensue tongue. See out under wryneck. 
tonipie^bit (tung'bit), n. A form of bit for a 
hard-mouthed horse, with a plate so fixed that 
the horse cannot get his tongue over the 
mouthpiece. 

tODgiMhbOflfl (tung^bdn), n. The hyoid bone, 
or os hyoides. cuts under hyoid and ektdl. 
toagliaHBMa (tung'k&s), n. In enhm.f that part 
ofthe integraent of a pupa which covers the 
tongue. It is aeen In many ehryaaUds, and la the pops 
of the iphink-moth it forms s oarvod appendage like the 
of a pitober. 

-dStfill (tung'ohftn), ft. Oneof theehaina 

support the fore end of a wagon-tongue 

and oonneet it with the hames of the harness. 

toMBt ff mw wwr A 

elamp for holding down the tongue durlnf dMi« 
tal operatlotti on the lower Jaw. 


Umg^f < iongu$ -f 
S,] l^«iM of ft to%ae; provided or fur- 
nish^ with ft toscae, in env sente of fhftt 
word : need ohiedy In oompodtion. 

Of eioaneiioe wti nerar foande 
So twete ft sowningo fftooiuid& 

Ke trewer tano^, ne loornad Uim. 

GAanMfi Pftfttli of Biftnoho, 1. 927. 
Tlur oboek pftya (duune 
When flirlll<4(MviiM jrnliift tooldi. 

Shak.t A. and C., L 1. 82. 
TMlinied Ohlsel, ft boring-eblael which ha* ft long, down* 
wftwy^ftgtt^blftdc^ and thoulden which form ream* 

tMmgno^topirMsorCtoju^ A spat- 

idft used to depress the ionise in examina- 
tions of the mouth or throat. Sometimes it is 
attached to an arm passing under the lower 
jaw so as to be self-retaining, 
tongno-doilgllty (tu^'don^ti), a. Valiant in 
si^eoh; bragging. [Karo.] 

Tonffu^^dovffktv giftot jrOtofi, a A, 1. 1180 

tongoa-ftnoe (tung'fens), n. Debate ; discus- 
sion; argument. [Bare.] 

It being alao an nnieemly affront ... to hare her uo* 
ideaaingneaa . . . bandied up and down, and aggravated 
In open court by tboae hir'd matters of Umaueifinee. 

iftfton, Divorce, ii. 21. 

tongne-ilsll (tung'fish), n. A kind of flatasb, 
Ajimaristia plagiunaf found from Virginia to 
Texas and the West Indies, it ta abundant in 
aandy haya It ia dark>brown with aix or aeven obaoure 
oroBs-banda, and numeroua dark apeoka on both body and 
flna The eyea and color are on the left aide, and the aite 
is smaa Compare a like nae of tongue, n., 6 (m). 

tongue-flower (tang'flou'^r), n. An orchid of 
the genus Gloftaodta. 

tongue-flowered orchis. See Seraptaa. 
tongne-grafting (tung'gr&f^ting), n. See 

graftvngy 1. 

tonme-naes (tung'grhs), n. The peppergrass, 
chiefly Lepidtum sattvum. 
tongue-holder (tung^hdKd^r), n, A dental in- 
strument serving to prevent the tongue from 
getting in the way during an operation. One 
fonn haa a clamp to hold the tongue down, while the aub- 
lingual and snbmaxiUary dnota are oloaed by abaorbent 
pads applied before the compreaa. 

tongae-hound (tung'hound), n. Either one of 
the two front hounds of a vehicle, between and 
to which the tongue or pole ,.i8 attached. See 
out under hound. 

tongUO-Joint (tung^joint), n. In weUUng^ a split 
joint formed by inserting a wedge-shaped piece 
into a corresponding split piece, and welding 
the two together. 

tonguft-lashlng (tung'lash'ing), n. A scold- 
ing; wordy abuse or vituperation, 
tonguelsss (tung'les), a. [Early mod. E. also 
tonglesse; < tonaue + -less.] 1, Having no 
tongue; aglossal. — 2. Speechless; voioeTess; 
silent. 

This murder might haue alept in Umglme braaie 
But for our aeluea. 

C Totmteur, Bevenger'a Tragedy, v. 8. 

df. Unnamed; not spoken of. 

One good deed dying Utngudeu 
Slaughters a thousand waitingupon that 

Shak., W T., i. 1 92. 

tongualst (tung'let), fi. [< tongue 4* -let] 1. 
An animal of the g^up LinguaUdina or Penta- 
sUmtdea; a fivemouths. See out under Penta- 
stoma. — 2. In safom., the ligi^. — 8. A small 
tongue or tongue-like part or process; some- 
thing linguiform or ligulate. 
touffue-mailt (tung'nu^n), n, A speaker; a 
talkative person. 

A boastingf insolent Umgtu^man ! 

B. JonaoUt Catiline, Iv. 2. 

tongag*2aftnibrft&6 (tung'mem'br&n), n. The 
Ungual ribbon of a moUusk. See cuts under 
raaula and ribbon. 

(tung'pad), H. A great talker. 

She who was a ealebratad wit at London ia, in that duU 
partof the world, called a lenguajNKl. Tatter. 

tongUft-ftliiJ^ (tung'shftpt), a. Formed like 
a tongue; unguiform; ligulate; strap-shaped; 
in botf long and naftrly flat, somewhat fleshy, 
and rounded at the apex: as, a tongue-akaped 
leaf. 

toagiiMlitll (tnng'shel), n. A brachiopod 
of the fei^y lAnguHdm: a lingnUd. See outs 
under UngnMm. 

tongMHfllot (tnng'shot), a. The reach of the 
wMie : &e distanoe the sound of words uttered 
hy the tongue can be heard; ear-ehot. [Bare.] 
IdtS eeoM itMd thnldly aloof oat iff 

e. CMtwiiid Hearth, lit 


em 

Same as tonffae-eum. 

Then opma eweet Prince^ Walee wooeth thee by me, 

By me hlr eorrie Tangt-man. 

XloMN^ MierDooemoe, p 22. iDaeie$) 

tonglMloraf (tung'sflr}, ». [< Um^ + aoreKI 
Evil tongue; ynckea speech; ill speaking. 
UdaUf tr. of Apophthegms of Erasmus, i., Socra- 
tes, $ 65. 

tongOOHipatllla (tung/spat'u-ll), n. 1. A 
tongue-compressor.—^. A tongue-depressor, 
tongaeitor (tung'stCr), n. [< tongue + •ster.'\ 
Atoikativ^ loquacious person; a chatterer; a 
babbler. Tennyson, Harold, v. 1. [Rare.] 
tonglie-test (tung'test), n. A rough method of 
testing the conmtion of a battery or the con- 
tinuity of an electric circuit, by touching the 
two ends of a break in the circuit with the 
tongue, and observing the sensation produced, 
tongne-tie ( tung'tS), n. Impeded motion of the 
tongue in consequence of tne shortness of the 
frenum lingiuB. 

tongoa-tie (tung'ti), v. t. To deprive of the 
power of speech or of distinct articulation, 
tongofl-tiad (tung'tid), a. 1. Having the 
tongue tied, by reason of the shortness of the 
bridle or frenum, to the extent of impeding 
roeech or causing indistinct articulation. — 2. 
Unable to speak out or freely from whatever 
cause, as omoarrassment: as, tongue^Ued sim- 
plicity,” Shak.y M. N. D., v. 1. 104. 

Wronged men are aeldom Umgtu-Uad, 

O. Haney, Four Lettera. 

tongoa-tooih (tung'tOth), n. A tooth of the 
lingual ribbon of a mollusk ; a radular tooth. 
See cut under radulo. P. P. Carpenter. 
tongua-traa (tung'tre), n. The pole of a 
wagon, ffalhwelf. [I^v. Eng.] 
tOHgna-vallant (tung'vaUyant), o. Valiant in 
speech or words only ; brave in words, not in 
action. 

Tongue volwinl hero, vaanter of thy might, 

In tnreata the foremost, but the lag in (uht. 

Dryden, ulad, I. 880. 

tongne-Tiolet (tung'vi^o-let), n. See Sohweig- 
ger%a. 

toOglie-WBirlor (tung'wor'i-pr), ti. One who 
fl^ts only with the tongue;’ a tongue-valiant 
hero. 

IrritaUKl from time to time by theae tonpue-iMifrierv. 

Aadiaon, Pretty Diaafleotion. 

tongue-work (tun^i^'wArk), n. If. Work in the 
tongues ; philolo^cal labor. 


An' leta 'em play at Ooi^eaa, ef they 11 dn it with oloaed 
4oora. Loww, Biglow Papers, 2d aer., ill. 

tnngwing (tung'ing), n. [Vorbal n. of tongue, 
e.] 1. The act or state of projecting like or as 
a tongue. 

The tofMiffag-ln of one a^ea with the other ia com* 
plete. Quart Jowr, Gad. Soe., XLVL 251. 

2. In hort.. a process intended to promote the 
rooting of layers. See the quotation. 

In tonguitng the leaves are out off the portion which 
hai to be brought under ground, and a temgue or alit ia 
then cut from below upwards dose beyond a Joint, of 
inch length that when the out part of the layer ia pegged 
an inch or two (m laige woody aubjeota S or 4 inches) be- 
low the auffao^ the devmtton of the point of the shoot to 
an uptight poaltion may open the inoMon, end tima set it 
tree, lolhat it may be sorroanded by earth to Induce it 
to form roots. Bneye. BriL, XII. 286. 

8. In playing on musical wind-instruments, the 
act, process, or result of modifying or interrupt- 
ing the tone by means of a stroke of the to^ie, 
so as to produce a maroato or staccato effect. 
Tongolim is tarmed tinpie when but one kind of stroke Is 
used, es tr to produce the consonant t over and over ; ffow* 
Ms, when two etrokee are used In alternation, as if to pro* 
daoe f and A altemaldy ; triyk, when three itrokea art 


need: ete. Single toogning only la applicable in Inatro- 
meitia with areA, Uke themeand the clarinet, and than 
operates like the **peroaaeion " eometlmes Introanoed into 
the harmonium, while double aitd triple tonguing are ai»- 
piloable Co the flute, the tmmpet, etc. 

The aocentuatee and tonffuing of Mr. Fox's piccolo solo. 

BotUm Daily AdnrUaer, Oct 7, 1887. 

tonguy, a. Bee tongueg. 
tome (ton'ik), a. and n. [< F. tofiwue = Sp, 
tdnico ss Pg. It. tonicOf < NL. ^Umteue, < Ghr. 
ToiftKdc, < r<&o?, tone, accent; soe Ume^.‘] I. 
a. 1. Of or relating to tones or musical sounds. 

In point of tonte power, I preeume it Ithe organj will 
be allowed preferable to all olliers. 

W. Maeon, Church Huatc, L 

2. Specifically, in mueiCf of or pertaining to, or 
founded on, the key-note or tonic. — 3. Of or 
pertaining to tension ; increasing tension. 

The others (musolesi, however, are aU slightly contract- 
ed. and would aeveraily produce motion were they not 
balanced or out-balanced by their antagonist muaelea. 
This pervading activity of tbemnacles la called their (eitie 
state. H. Spencer, Frin. of PeyohoL, 1 89. 

4. In med., increasing the strength or tone of 
the animal system; obviating the effects of 
weakness or debility, and restoring healthy 
functions; hence, bracing or invigorating to 
the mental or the moral nature. 

Goethe says that in aeasona of cholera one should read 
no books but such as are tonic, and certainly in the leaami 
of old age tbia piocantion is aa salutary as in seasons of 
eholera. M. Arnold, Essays in Crlticfam, 2d ser., p. 800. 
Tcniie ehord, a chord having the k^*note for its root— 
Tonle pedal, an otgan- or p^al-point formed on the key* 
note.— TOnio seotlon, a section or period in the key of 
ttie orlginsl key-note of a piece, and closing with a tonic 
cadence.— TOIUO sol-fhlstjane who uses or is expert In 
the tonic sol-fa system. — Tonic wfl-fft aotatUm, the 
form of mnsloal notation used in the tonic sol-fa qra* 
tern. Tones are represented by the initial letters of their 
■olmiaatlon syllables d standing for cfo, r for iv, m for 
mi, t tor Ja, u tor eol,l for la, and t for to. Hiiti^er and 
lower octaves are represented by superscript and subscript 
numerals, as ml for the higher titi, or gi for the lower §iL 
Time>values are indicated Iw placing the required letters 
on a line at proportional distances. The heay beat or 
pulse at the oeglnning of a measure Is indicated by a ver- 
tical bar, and all other principal pulses by pulse-marks f:). 
Aa theae pulses are equal in length, the pulse-marks art 
placed equidiatantfrom each other, ihus(in triiderhythmX 
I : . [ . . , etc. A tone filling a j^lse is Indloated 
m its initial phmed in the space btionging to the nnlae. 
Ihe oontinuanoe of a tone from one pulse to another Is 
Indicated by a dash filling the space of the second pulse. 
If a pulse is divided, the balf-puiseis marked by a . m the 
middle of the apace ; quarter-pulses are similarly matiied 
Iw a The abcolute iMtch of the key-note ia indicated at 
the outset by its letter-name. Modulations 


- _ . > long to sane you » mmwiu. wjuuu 

1 doubt not but be may aa lusUy atana vpou in this toong 
work SB in Latin 8ir Tbomaa Eliot, Bishop Cooper, . . . 
after them Thomas Thomas and Johu Kiaer, have done 
amongst va. Florio, It Diet (1596X To the Besder, p [xiL]. 

2. Talk; babble. [Colloq.] 

I’ve seen it again and again. If a man takes to tongue- 
work, it's all overwlth him. OeoryeEHot, FelixHcdt, xz. 

tonffae-womi (tung'w^nn), n. 1. A tonme- 
^aped worm; a tongnelet. — 2. The so-oiwed 
**worm” of the tongue of Home animals, as 
dogs ; the lytia. 

tOllfIMy, ttmeny ^nng'i), a. [< ME. (ungy; 
< tongue + -yi.] Fluent, or voluble in speech ; 
loquacious ; garrulous. [Now colloq.] 

As a granell steering vp In the feet of an old mau [aa the 
cUmbl^ up a aandy way la to the feet of the aged, A V.], 
so a tunify womman to a quyete man. 

rpti</;Bcclus.xzv.27. 
He Jm' ropes in your Umguey chaps an' reglar ten-inch 


) outset 1^ its letter-name. 


are marked 


not only by giving the letter-name of the new key-note, 
but by Indicating in each voice-part the syllable-names lu 
both tbe old and the new keys of the tone on which the 
transition takes place. Chromatic tones are aolnfimted 
in the usual way. The tone “ Amerfoa" ("God Save the 
Queen ”X for example, begins thus: 


( 

KeyF. 

d : d : r 

t,;-.d :r 1 

1 m : m : f 1 


•x: li: 1> 

•i: -.li : tj 

d : d : d 


My country I 

'tie of thee, 

I 

1 

A 

] 

m: m: f 

r :-.r : a 1 

■ ; 1 : 1 

\ 

d ; lx : fx 

■r.-.ir. Ill 

d : lx ; f. 


m :-.r :fl 
d 

I lib - er - ty, I 
■ :-.f .'in 

Sx :-.aet:li 

Tonic lol-faflirstaoi, the most extensive and Impoctaotof 
tile modem systems of classifying, explaining, and teech* 
lug the facts of music The system is said to haveorkL 
nated in tbe efforts of Miss Sarah A Glover, about 181s;io 
aimpllfy tbe process of teaching music to children. Her cat- 
pertinents were taken up about 1850 by the Bev. John Cur- 
wen, and gradually developed into a sdentlflc system. The 
name of the system indicates two of its fundainental cfaais 
aeteristics— namely, emphaatt on tonally, with ita mnitt- 
farioas interrelatiuns of tones, as the oontroUing factor ta 
all musical construction, and the use <ff tbe Guidonian aeff- 
mlsation si a guide to study, tenntnology, and notation. 
Melody and harmony are studied by constant reference to 
the ideal major and minor scales ; and great use is made 
of a chart of these scalene with their closest relationa, called 
a modidaior (which seeX Bhythmio and metric facts are 
similsrly referred to ideal fonnulis. Tbe voice Is treated 
aatbccbiefinstnimentofoiasiealperfoniiance. Inorderto 
do away with the arbitrary intricacies of the staff-notation, 
with its inherent dependence on the keyboard, and to force 
the mind of tbe singer to dwell constantly on the tonic 
qualities of tonea^ Instead of on their supposed distance 
^m each other, a notation haa been devieto which Is now 
capable of representlng^all important musical facta. (Bee 
tome ud'ftt notatum.) The remarkable suooeaa of the tonic 
sol-fa movement; particularly In Great Britain, ia due, first, 
to its insistence on the basal truths of musiosl science to 
the exclusion of arbitrary traditions, and, second, to thff 
highly (qrstematlc method of teaching these truths which 
its advocates have elaborated. Its Impartance is demon- 
strated not only by its bnmenae popular success where 
it haa been properly undertaken, but tty its unmistakable 
influence on the terminology and methods of all scientific 
musical study. Although originally intotided to apply 
only to vocal mns^ Its prinolples have been extended to 
certain branches of instrumental music with snooeas.— 
Toold fllMUBll, in med , a steady and continuous involun- 
tary muscular contraction enduring for a comparatively 
long time. It is opposed to elonio sporm, in which the 
musolea contract and relax alternately in very quick auo- 
oeaakiii. producing the iq>pearance of agitation. In tonic 
apaam, nowevar, there ia riways a very slow alternate con- 
traction and relaxation. The spaamaof tetanus are tonic, 
those of eplleF«y ttnk toulo and then olouio. 



n. n. 1. In any remedy which improves 
the tone or vimr of the fibers of the stomach and 
bowels, or of the muscular fibers generally. 
IVmlot nisy be said to be of two klndi, medlolnal Mid ikmi* 
medloiiud Medlctnal tonics act chiefly in two ways : atther 
(a) indireoUy, by flrat Influencinir tho itoinaoh and Inorcaa* 
fn| its di|eatfT6 powers -<• each beitur the effect of the vege< 


6876 

tonitmM, C< LL* loaltrtittfMiy |^. of 
thunder^ < L. i&niinu, thundw: see 
Ihandsf.] To thunder. [Bare.] 

I oannot fnlminate or (e«Hlni0ls words 
To pusde intelleota. 

Randdlpk, To Mairter James Shirley. 


9 bi^ni, the most imptniant of which are calmnba, 
omile, cinohun * * '* 

or (6) directly, by i 


camomile, cinohuna>bark, aentian. salix, taraxaonm, etc. ; 

isinff into and exercising their influ* 


toojon (ton'jon)» a. [Also ton^hn; < Hind. 
tdn^Hf (dfi|/Ndm.] In India, a hind of sedan 
or open chair, swung on a pole, and carried by 
four bearers, in the manner of a palanquin, 
lonka (tong'kii), a. [s F. tonka^ toncOf I foaoa, 
the name of tl^e bean in Guiana. The beau is 
usually called Umka-heaUf also written with a 
capital, Tduika bean, Tonga bean, as if named 
fton'i-kall a r< iontc + -al 1 Tonic » locality Tonhi; also Tonkin bean, Ton- 

tonka-oew, Tonka bean. 1. The seed of the 
cuamara, Dtptei'ijx odorata, a tall tree of Vene- 


er (e) dlreoUy, by passing into and exercising toetr influ* 
•noe through the blood - such being the ease with the va- 
rious preparations of iron, certain minoral acids, and salts. 
The uon-medicinal tonics are open-air exercise, frietlon, 
and cold In Its various forms and appUoatlona as the 
shower-bath and sea-bathing. 

8. In music, same as key-note. See also key\ 
7 (ft). 


Mb msU Mi, wMwnl <hs ooaM etf Oiag t ls a 
anydiUyoalWMMvia C W h M WbiSi, 17 M 

About s ttHUou and s quarter of AaisrloMi woedea sslb 
ina4mmue Is reported m yet eimaged In forelga tnida 
D. 4, WeBs, OurMershint Manila p. tlS. 

Mugj^a^jmiidaffa. Beeiimfiopt.---TWiiiagatax. 

(tun'U), pret. and pp. Umnaged, 
. • . 


specifically, m pathol,, continuously; without 
alternating relaxation. Lancet, 1889, II. 654. 
tonicity (to-ms'i-ti), u, [< tonic + -ify.] 1. 
Tone ; the state or property of possessing tone 
or of being tonic ; specifically, in physm,, the 
elasticity of living parts — a property of the 
muscles which is distinct from true irritabil- 
ity, and determines the general tone of the 
solids. In vlitae of this power the dilators of tho lar- 

S x keep this <wgan open, the face la kept symmetrical, 
B sphincters are kept closed, eto. 

2, In mwnc. See the quotation. 

Pleasantness of harmony la due to what he (Oettingeni 
calls the Unueify and phoniolty of certain intervals ana 
combined notes. Tomeity is the property of being recog- 
nised as a oonstituent of a single ranaameutal tone which 
Is designated by the name tonic. 

O, T, Jjodd, Physiol Psychology, p. 824. 
Arterial toniotly, the oontraotlllty of the musoular flbers 
In the walls of the arteries in response to a stimulus, in 
oontradlstinotion to the normal elasticity of the blood- 


tonldia (ton'i-Biz), V, r< iontc + -tee.] To give 
tone or tonicity to. [Bare.] 

This would spread a toniemnff analeptic influence 
throughout our English world of readers, and help to 
bnoe up the debility of their Intellectual systems 

Jf and Q, 7th wsr ,JX 141 

tonight (t^idtO, odv, [< ME. tomstf 
to nigt, < AfOo fiiAf : to, to, at; mht, dat. of mht, 
nig^t: see fol and ntght, Cf. to-day, io-morroic,] 
1. In Gie present night, or the night after the 
preeeiit day. 

And to-night I long for rest 

Lan^eUotc, The Day is Done. 

2i, During the preceding night; last night. 

I am bid forth to supper, Jemica. 

..lam right loath to go . . 

Penr 1 did dream of money-bags to-niaAt 

Sh^.,M,ofV,U 5. 18. 

to-night, toni^^t (t{)-n!t'), n. The present 
ni^; uie ni^t after the present day. 

To-morrow, our Hero replv'd in a Fright * 

He mat's bang’d befme Moon ought to think of To-niaht 
rnar. Thief and Cordelier 

toning (to^ning), ft. [Verbal n. of fonei,e.] The 
act of one who tones, in any sense ; specifically, 
in photog,, the method or the art of tinting or 
coloring pictures by chemical moans, to give 
them an agreeable tone or color : especially, the 
treatment of silver positive prints or transpa- 
rencies in a bath which consists most commonly 
of a very weak solution of chlorid of gold in 
combination with other chemicals, to give a 
more pleasing color and also greater perma- 
nency to the picture. The colors obtainable bv the 
gold toning-baths range from deep browns through bluish 
blsck to pure black and cool gray. 
tonUh, tonnisb (ton'ish), a, [< ton^ + -Uhh] 
In the ton; fashionable; modish; stylish. [Col- 
loq.] 

She is very handsome, and mighty gay and giddy, halt 
lonM, and half hoydenlsh JTme. jyAnkiy, lmiry,X 221. 

tonighneas (ton 'ish-nes), n. The state or qual- 
ity of being m high fashion; modishness. Also 
i/onnishness. 

Mrs. Kortfa, who la lo famed for UmMmm. exhibited 
herself in a more perfect undress than I ever before saw 
any lady, great or small, appear in upon a visit 

Mtne. jyArhlav, Dlsiy, I. 880. (IMss.) 

ionite (tfi'nlt), n. [< F. Umner or L. ton{are), 
thunder, + -ttd^.] Bee the quotation. 

TonUs consists of this msoerated gun-cotton, Inttmately 
mixed op between edge-mnners, with about the same 
weight or nitrate of baiyta. This compound is then com* 
pr tssed Into oandle-Shaped cartridges, formed with a re- 
eem at one end for the reoepUem of a f nlmiiiate<}f-meroitry 
deConator. SMer, Mod. High Explosives, p ISA 

tonitreilit, a. [< L. tonttrus, thunder, < tonare, 
thunder: see tender,] Thunderous; boister- 
ous. [Hare.] 

A Boat full of Lambeth Gardeners, by whom BniingB- 
gMe was much outdone In stapendtous Obscenity, Undtrom 
verhosim, and malicious Scurrility. 

fbm B mm t, quoted in Ashton's Soolsl Ilfs in Belgn of 
[Queen Anns^Illl. 


from the presence of ooumariii, and are used entuw to 
scent wardrobes, or pulverised in saohetq or in fluid ex- 
tract in perfumery. They are applied, el^er entire or In 
powder, to flavor snuff. Also Tbngufn bean (see lenft^ 
2. The tree producing the tonka-l^an. See 
cuamara,^ Tonka-bsaa wood. Same as seentwood. 
tonkhoL n. See Sireblus, 
tonn. An abbreviation of tonnage, 
tomu^ (tun^&j), n. [Formerly also tannage; 
< MEr*tofindoc, < OF. ^tonnage, P. tonnage, < 
tonne (E. ton^) 4* -age,] 1. The weight of goods 
carried in a boat or ship. 

The ships employed herein are found by the king of 
Spain, . . . and we tonmq^ is divided into a certain num- 
ber of bales, all of the same lise. 

Anson, Voyage Ronnd the World, U. 10. 

2. The carr 3 ring capacity of a ship expressed 
in cubic tons. Until ISM the tonnage of British ships 
was found by multiplying the square of the breadth by tne 
Inboard leni^ and then^vldlng by »4. This Is now called 
the *‘old measurement "(O. M.),ana, though far from exact, 
is still in use to come extent for ascertaining the tonnage 
of pleasure yachts, etc. As the cubic ton of 100 cubic 
feet forms the unit cf assessment for dock, harbor, and 
other dueA towage^ etc., and aa by the old system the 
depth of a ship was reckoned the same as the breadth, It 
became the interest of ship-owners to build vessels of nar- 
row beam, but of Increased depth. This resulted In a 
saving in tonnage-dues, but marred the sailing qualities 
and soaworthlneaa of the ahlpa. In 1886 a new and more 
exact system measnremeiit was estsblhriied by enact- 
ment of Parliament in the preceding year. In this system . 
known as the Mo&nom syAam, aa amended and elaboratea 
in detail in later enaotmenta, actual measurements of 
depth are made at certain Intervals, the number of which 
depends on the length of the tonnageAeck of the vessel, 
and transverse areas at these points are computed, all 
measurements being put in feet and decimal parts of a 
foot Tbesetransverse areas after being multiplied by cer- 
tain numbers are added together, multiplied by one third 
the common distance between the areas, and Uien divided 
by loa To this moat be added the tonnaira of all spaces 
above the tonnage-deck, the poop (If anA deok-housea, 
etc., which is obtained Iw mnluplying the horlsontal area 
by tne mean height and dividing by 100 aa before These 
together give the arm regittmr toniutge, each ton (called a 
register ton) containing 100 cubic feet In steamships the 
space occupied by the enrtite-room and the sorew-shaft 
(which is considered a part of the engine-room) is to be de- 
ducted. TbeBrltlsb system of measurement wss adopted 
by the United States In 1864, and later by Denmark, Ans- 


national Tonnage Oemgreas which met at (7onstantliio|de 
in 1878 in connection with fixing the basis for tolls for 
vessels psssing through the Sues Oansl. As applied in 
these different countries there are Might differences In 
the rules for the deduction of engine-room tonnsge, and in 
the United States Ae number of transveree areas is greater. 
Tbe rule fcdlowed in the United States before 1866, wbeo 
the new measurement came Into foroa was to multiply the 
extreme length ot the ahlp (lass cue third Its brsadtn) Iqr 
the breadth and the depth, and then divide by 96. In 
freighting ships, 40 eubw feet of merchandise Is consid- 
ered a ton, unleie that bulk would weigh more than i;000 
poundi, In which case frel^t Is charged by weight 

The ships fitted out under the genersl license were re- 
quired to reeerve one tenth (rf their (oiMumc for the crown. 

Fmsesff, F A and Isa., a 9. 

8. A duty or impost on ships, foraierly esti- 
mated at so much per ton of might, bnt now 
proportioned to the registered else of the ves- 
sels. 

Tonnage Is a (Tustome or ImpoA for Merchandise 
brought or csried in Tonnes and such like Veseels from 
or to other Nations after a certaloe rate In euerle Tonne. 
... 1 haue beerd It alao a Outie due to the Marinemfor 
Tflloadlng their shispe arriued in any Haues, after tbe 
rate of euerle To^ Mintkau, 1617. 


were no tomtago-Uam in the United Statea. 

iX A, WMo, Our Merciiaiit Marine, p. 179. 

4. The ships of a port or nation collectively 
estimated hy their capaeity in tons: at» tim 
UumBge of toe Dnited mates. 


ppr. tonnaging^ (< tonnagCf w.] 
levy tonnage upon. 

Nothing writt'n bnt what paasee through the oastom. 
house of certain Pnblfoana that have the tunaging and 
the poundaging of all free spok'n truth. 

MBton, Areopegltlca, p. 40. 

n, intrans. To have capacity or tonnage: 
• followed by an accusative of quantity. 

sixteen vessels, which tmnagod In the sggregste 1,671 
tons. C, M, Soa/mmon, Marine Hammsls, p 841. 

tonnaga-daek (tan'U-dek), n. The upper deck 
on ships with less than three decks, or the sec- 
ond deck from below if there are three or more 
decks. 

tosmaf, a. An obsolete spelling of foni. 
toimilt, tonnallf, n. Ob^lete forms of tunnel. 
toumtr (tun'ftr), n. [< foni + -eri.] A vessel 
considered with reference to her tonnage : used 
in composition: as, a ten-tonner; a thousand- 
Umner, [Ckilloq.] 

It Is not so long ago that a 1,000 ton schooner was con- 
sidered euormouA Now, a L^500 Umner Is scarcely re- 
marked. ak. Amer., N. S., LJUl. 84. 

Tonnem (to-nArO* n. [See def.] A red wine 
grown in the department of Yonne, France, 
in the neighborhood of Tonnerre, resembling 
Burmindy of tbe second and inferior grades, 
and keeping well. 

tonnikooil (ton'i-htid), n. [A dial, form of 
*tawny-hood (as If < tawny + hood), appar. var. 
of *tawny-hoop, tony-hoop.] The bullfinch, Pyr- 
rhula vulgarts. H^iweil, [Prov. Eng.] 
tonniih. LonnishneBS. See tomsh, etc. 
tonomSUr ( t^nom'e-tftr), n. [< Gr. rdvof , tone, 
4* filrpov, measure.] 1. In mumc, an instrument 
for measuring the pitch of tones; especially, a 
tuning-fork, or a mMuated set of tuning-forks, 
whose pitch has Men exactly determined. The 
tenn Is used specifically fenr an exceptionally perfect set 
of forks prepsred by Bcheibler aimut 1888 for the estab 
llsbment of a standard soala 
2. In med,, an instrument for measuring the 
degree of tension in the eyeball in cases of 
glaucoma. 

tonometry ( t^nom 'e-tri ) , n. [< Gr. rdvo^, tone, 
4* -gerpia, < girpov, measure.] 1. The science 
or art of measuring or recording musical vibra- 
tions by means of a tonometer. — 2. In med,, 
tbe measurement of the degree of tension in an 
organ, as in the eyeball, 
tonoteclinlc (td-n^tek'nik), n. [< F. Umoterh- 
ntque, < Gr. rowf, tone, 4- rtxt^, art, handicraft: 
see tecfmic,] The art of arranging the pegs on 
the barrel of a barrel-organ. 
tononB (td'nus), a, [< tone^ 4 -ous,] Full of 
tone or sound ; sonorous. 

Tonqnin bean. Bee tonka-bean, 

Tononinoso ^ng-kUnfis' or a, and u. 

[< jkmq^n, Tonkin, prop. TongMng (see def.), 
+ -ese,} 1, a. Pertaining to Tonquin (better 
To^kJng), a French colonial possossion sonth 
of Ohina. 

n. a. emg, and pi. An inhabitant or the in- 
habitants of Tonquin. 

toButl (ton'sil), n. [< F. ionaiUe m It. fonriOa, 
< L. tonsiUa, in pi. tonsillse, the tonsils; appar. 
a transferred use (of whicn the reason is not 
clear) of ioneiUa, tosUla, a aharp-pointed pole 
stuck in the gro^d to fwten vessels to the 
shore, appar. dim. of Umaa, an oar [orig. a 
pole f).1 1. One of two prominent oval bodias 
situate 
the recesses 
formed, one 
on each side 
of the fauees, 
between the 
anterior and 
posterior pal- 
atine arches. 
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I not a more and ji^arnablo plant in Na* 
the cjrpreM may be cat to the Teiy roote. and 
I afreeb. Bftdyn, Sylra, I. xxiU. 
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•ap^HIdW )obe» of ih# eerebdUum ; the oere* 
beUftr maygdal*. Al«o iontiUa in botb senaea. 
— XiBffaal mML a fidiU oolleotion of lymphoid tiaaae 
at tSeDaae ef the fcmgaau^WiMiyhi^^ ft w c lal 

tabea at the aommlt of the ohaiynz. 

(ton^ail)) a. [< L. tonailis, < ionderey pp. 
t<mu$y shear, clip; see tonsure!] Capable of 
being or Bt to be clipped; also, trimmed: as, a 
torme hedge. MalmeU, [Prov. Eng.] 

There la 
tare ; lor the 
yet spring 

tdn fllla (ton-sil'|), n.; pi. toneilUe (>€). 
as tonatl 

(ton'si-'l^r), a, [sax Sp. toneilar ss It. 
toneUlaref < NL. tonmUariSy < L. toneilUiy tonsil : 
see toneil. ] Of or pertaining to the tonsils : as, 
tonsillar arteries or follicles; lonyil2ar disease, 
o Tonsillar artari^ a branch of the facial arteiy, die* 
trlbated to the tonsns and the sldee of the tongue near 
its root—Tbnsillar nenres, slender branches of the 
glossophiryngeal, dlstribated to the tonsils, soft palate, 
and plUare of the lanoea.<-TOnaillar pioxas. See 
plexut, 

tonaUlarr (ton'si-ia-ri), a. [< NL. tonsillaris: 
see toumllarA Sanie as tonsillar, Quaiuy Med. 
Diet., p. 1647. 

tonsilirae^ (ton-si-ltt'ik), a, [< L. tonsilla + 
-tf-u*.] Of or pertaining to the tonsils: as, 
tonsillitic nerves. 

tonaillitie^ (ton-si-lit'ik), a, [< ionsilhits + -fc.] 
Of or pertaining to tonsillitis ; affected with in- 
flammation of the tonsils. 
tonaillitiB (ton-si -li'tis), n. [NL. tonsilUtiSy < 
L. tonsiUsey tonsils, + toflammation of 

the tonsils. It is a veiy^ common form of sore 
throat, of varying severity — Follloalar tonalUl- 
tis. tonsillitis in which there Is inflammation and in* 
creased seoretlon of the lining of the crypts or foUioles of 
the tonsils. 

tonBUlotoma (ton-sil'^tom), n. [< L. tonsil- 
lay tonsil, + Or. -rofioQ^ < rifiwtvy rafolvy cut.] 
A surgical instrument for excising more or less 
of the tonsil. 

tonaillotOIIiy (ton-si-lot'd-roi), n. [< L. tonstU 
lUy tonsil, + Gr. -rofiuiy < rlftvuvy rafoivy out.] 
Ill surg,y excision of tlie tonsils, 
tonaor (ton'sor), n. [< L. lonsory tosor, a clip- 
per, a barber, < tondere, pp. ionsuSy shear, shave.] 
A barber; one who shaves. Comhcy Dr. Syn- 
tax’s Tours, ii. 2. [Kare.] 
tonBOTlal (ton-Hd'ri-al), a, [< L. tonsonusy of 
or pertaining to sbeanng or shaving, < UmsoTy 
a shaver : see ttmeor,] Pertaining to a barber 
OP his functions. [Generally humorous.] 

Margaret, taking her seat in the (otuoriai chair, deliv* 
ered herself into the bands of the professor [the barber}. 

S Juddj Margaret, 11 1 

tonsure (ton'g^r), n. [< ME. tonsure, < OF. 
(and F.) tonsure ss Pr. Sp. Pg. It. tofisura, a 
sbeanng, clipping, the shaven crown of a priest, 
< L. tonsura, a shearing, clipping, in ML. the 
shaven crown of a priest, < tondere, pp, tonsus, 
shear, clip.] 1. Theactof clipping the hair, or 
of shaving the head, or the state of being sliorn. 
—2, Specifloally— (a) In the Roman Catholic 
and Greek churches, the ceremony of shaving 
OP cutting off the hair of the head, either wholly 
or partifwy, performed upon a candidate as a 
preparatory step to his entering the priesthood 
or embracing a monastic life; hence, entrance or 
admittance Into the clerical state or a monastic 
order, lu tiie esriy church theolergy wmre the hsir short, 
not shsToii. The tonsure seems to be ss old ss the 
fifth or sixth oentaiy. In the Greek Ohuroh the hair is 
wholly ihsyed off. fn theBomsn Catholic Church s part 
only Is shaved, so as to form s eirole on the crown of the 
hesil sad the first tonsure can be given only by s bishop, 
a mitered ahboti or a cardinal priest 

^ Gf the eodeslastioal fonstits there were known to the 
Anglo>Saxfms, in the ourly period of their Church, two dls- 
Unctiye sbapss— the Roman and the Irish: the Roman 
form was peneefly round; the Irish was made by catting 
sway the hair from the upper part of the fore heed in the 
figure of a half-mooii, with the convex side before. 

Jloek, Church of our Fathers, L 186. 

(h) The bare place on the head of a priest or 
monk, formed py shaving or cutting the hair. 

Among aoma of the monsstto orders and frian the ton* 
sure iMvea only a drds of hair round the head, the lon- 
MW«UtMOttlarcl«tii,otttlMoiherhan^ IsanuOl. 

Rom. CMA Diet. p. 796. 

toniare (toa'iJrV e, t, ; pret. and pp. tonsured, 
[< hmtitre, n.] To shave or clip 
we hair of mn ^ad of ; spe 
the toturore to. 


speclflcally, to give 


ihowy tavnientB such as the I 

they mma mo their moustaohes and 


»hieh- 


shaved, and he t aiyawt oneeVmondi. ^ 

nsdmSmgy feb. % 1890, p. loa 
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tOllilind(ton^fi(|M)»p. 1. Having received 
the tonsure; uiaven; hence, clerloar 

No eoclesisstioel privilege had occasioned such dispute, 
or proved so misohievons, as the immunity of sU Unmtrii 
persons from civil punishment for crimes. HaUsm. 

2, Having a bald spot on the head like a ton- 
sure. [Bare.] 

Bowing o*er the brook 
A tontured bead in middle age forlorn. 

Termyton, The Brook, 
tonsiiro-plato (ton'g^pl&t), n. A round thin 
plate slightly convex so as to fit the top of the 
head, used to mark the line of the tonsure ac- 
cording to the Roman rite, 
tontine (ton-tdnOf n, and a. [< F. ionitne ss G. 
tontinsy < It. tontinOy tontine, a life-insurance 
office; so called from Lorenzo TonHy a Neapoli- 
tan banker, who originated the scheme (about 
1663) .] I. n. An annuity shared by subscribers 
to a loan, with the beneflt of survivorship, the 
share of each survivor being increased as the 
subscribers die, until at last the whole goes to 
the last survivor, the whole transaction ceasing 
with his death. By mexni of tontlnee many govern* 
ment loene were formerly relied in Bnglsnd. The name Ic 
ilio applied to the number of tboee receiving the annuity, 
to their individual share or right, and to the system itself. 
The tontine principle has also been applied to life-insur- 
ance See tontine pohey, under 11. 

1 hear he pays as many^antmiUos as the Irish tontine. 

Sheridan, School for Scandal* L 1. 

H. a. Of, pertaining to, constituting, or in- 
volving the principle of the tontine: as, foit- 
fincproflts; /on f«ne funds; fon/ino insurance.— • 
Tontinspouey, s policy of insurance In which the poli- 
cy-holder agrees. In common with the other policy-holders 
under the same plan, that no dividend, return-premium* 
or surrender-value snail be received for a term of years 
called the tontine period, the entire snroliis from all 
sources being allowed to aoonmulate to the end of that 
period, and tneii divided among all who have maintained 
their insorances in force. This modlAcation of ordinary 
life insurance has been adopted, aa optional with the In- 
■ured, for the purpose of countervafliiig the tendency to 
burden long-lived and peraisteni policy-holdera wiUi a 
large amount of premiums in cumj^sou of those whose 
lives faU in shortly after obtaining Inauranco. The effect 
is to reduce the sum payable on deaths after hut few yoara’ 
payment of premiums, and Increase the sum payable on 
deaths occumng after a given number of years, 
tontiner (ton-te'ii6r), w. [< tontine + -crl.] 
One who shares in a tontine. B, L. Stevenson 
and L, Osbourne, The Wrong Box, i. [Rare.] 
tonus (to'nns), n. [NL.,< Gr. rdwoc, tone: see 
toncl.] 1. Tonicity. 

The maintenance of mnscnlar tonus 

O. J Romanee, Jelly-fish* etc.* p 906. 

2. Tonic spasm. [Hare.] 
tonyl (to'ni), n. ; pi. tomes (-niz). [Prob. a par- 
ticular use of Tony, which is regarded and used 
as an abbr of Antony. There may be an allu- 
sion to Bt. Antonyms (Jtiiliony^s) pig: see tan- 
tony, tantony ptff.J A simpleton. 

In short, a pattern and companion fit 
For all the keeping tomee or the pit 

jytydm. All for Love, Prol., L 16. 

touy^ (to'ni), a. [< tone^ 4- -yl.] Of a high 
tone; affecting social elegance; genteel; swell. 
[Blang, U. S. 1 

Such as himself and his Wife, lie would say, . . . didn’t 
expect any of her society, hut Mrs. Branner ought to be 
tony mioagh for her. The Aikmteo, L^H. MR 

tosy-bo^ (td'ni-hdp), n. Same as tonmhood. 
[Prov. ^g.] 

too^ (W), aav, [Eai^ mod. E. also to; < ME. to, 
< AS. tdy too, ss (f, sn, etc., too, more than 
enough; < AS. prep.: see /ol.] 1. Over; 
more than enough: noting excess, and quali- 
fying an adjective or an adverb. 

Farewell, Alinda : 

I am too full to speak more, and too wretohed. 

fleUher, Loyal Suhjeot, iv. 1. 

He names this Coliedge too ofton* snd his dls- 
ooume hoars too much on the Vniuersity. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Ap. SaHe, Mlero-ooemograpbie, A Downe-right Soholler. 
(Too in this sense is sometimes erroneously used to qusl- 
liy a verix 

111 look within no more ; 

I have too trusted to my oum wild wants, 

Too trusted to myself, to Intuition 

Bmtmimg, Pauline.] 

2. Exceedingly; extremely: an intensive nse. 

They oontlnaally pretend to have some sovereign power 

ov«r that empire^ and yet are too happy to be at^ge ^ v^ 

3. In addition; also; furthermore; moreover. 

«<« *•«. m. 1. na 

What^ will these young gentlemen too help us to catch 
this fresh aalmoiL hat . ^ - 

Dddber snd Webeter, Northward Hc^ Iv. 8. 

Never was there a mwe oomidete victory, achieved loo 
within the spw^cf littte ^ 

/ 


tool 

4. Idkewke | in like maimer ; in the same way. 

As God elothss hlmasH with light as with a garment* 
so God clothes tud appsreli bis works with light loo, 

Donne, sermons, vL 
Lewis the Fourteenth lo his old age became religious : 
he determined that bis suhjeets Mionld be religious too. 

Macaulay, Leigh Hunt 

Too wnmo- gee blame, V. t, note.— Too many. See 
maflb^fhr See mt4^— Too thUL 


See Too too. (a) Quite too , altogether too: noting 
great exoess or intensiiy, and formerly so much affected as 
to be regarded as one word, and so often written with a 
hyphen. 

0. that this too too solid flesh would melt* 

Thaw, snd resolve Itself Into a dew t 

ShaJt., Hamlet, i. 2. 1». 
0 too-too happy I bad that Fall of thine 
Not canoell d so the Oharaoter dlnlne. 

Sl^veeter, tr. of Du Bariaa's Weeks, i. 6. 
Their loues they on the tente]v>hookef did racke, 

Rost Ix^l’d, bak d, too too much whiter claret, sac k# . 
John Taylor, Pennilesse Pilgrimage quoted in N. and Q.* 
t7thier..X. 408. 
The rigour and extremity of law 
Is sometimes too-too hitter. 

Ford, Perkin Warbeck* II. 1. 
Hence— (6t) As an adjective or an adverhtveiygood; very 
well * used absolutely Ray, English Worus (ed. IflOdX 
p. 76 (e) Assn adjective, superisilve; extreme; utter; 

hence, enraptured ; gushing applied to the so^}aned M- 
thetic school* their principles, etc , fn allusion to their 
exaggerated affectation. ^ esGwttoism, 2. [CoUoq.] 

Let the cxclnsive too-too nsthetes tolerate the remaik 
that music and painting do not exist for them, or even lor 
the real masters in their respective arts, but for their pow- 


er of addressing, inflnenoing, and delighting the i 
of mankind. JV. and Q., 7tU ser.* XL 89. 

tOOSf, prej). An obsolete spelling of tol. 
tOO»f. n. An old spelling of toe. 
too*, n. and a. A dialectal spelling of two, 
tO^ (to), V. t. See tew^. 
tooart (tO'Rrt), n. [Native Anstralian.] A 
valuable euoalypt of southwestern Austmia, 
EuealypUts gomphocephala . it grows iso feet high, 
with a clear trank of 60 feet The wood is one (d me 
Btrongeat known* very heavy, very durable under ex- 
poenre, iinwedgeahle, and unusually free from defe<^ 
it is used in ship-bnilding for beams, keelsons* stern- 
posts, and other works below the line cl flotation, where 
great strength is required snd weight Is not objeotlon- 
aMe. It would he available for piles, and many other 
pnrpoeea. Also tuart and teu/art 

took (tflk). Preterit and obsolete or vulgar 
past participle of take, 

tooll (t«l), n. [< ME. tool, tole, tol, < AS. m, 
in glosses also spelled tool, tohl as leel. tdl, 
neut. pi., tools; perhaps a contr. of a Tent, 
base ^tautla, < AS. tawtan ss OHG. xait^an, sou- 
jan, MHG. couwen. G. zauen ss (^th. tat0an, 
prepare: see toict.] i. a mechanical imple- 
ment; any implement used by a craftsman or 
laborer at his work ; an instrument employed 
for performing or facilitating mechanical op- 
erauons by means of percusmon, penetration, 
separation, abrasion, motion, otc.* of the sub- 
stances operated upon, for all of which opera- 
tions various motions are required to be ^ven 
either to the tool or to the work. Such michiimt 
M the lathe, planer, slotting-machine, and others em- 
ployed in the manufacture of msohineiy, are usually 
called maefune-lools. 

(If alktnnes craftes I contrened lotos, 

Of carpentrie, of keruerea and compassed masouni. 
And lerned hem louel and lyne though I loke dymme. 

Ftere pJoiman (BX x. 177. 
Take thl spades, rake, knyf, and shovelle, 

And evry toU In beres grees defonle. 

PaUadtue, Husbondrie (£, E. T. &X P- hL 
Of Angling and the Art thereof 1 sing, 

What kind of tools it doth behove to have. 

J Dennye (Arber’s Eng. Gamer, 1 147). 
The hoe and the spade were not the tooto he (Emerson] 
was meant to work with. 0. W. Holmee, Emerson, xt 
(a) One of the small pallets or stamps used by the book- 
binder’s finisher to woik out the deslgiif on the cover of 
a book applied to stampe used by hand. (6) A small 
round brasn used by honae-peinten for painting moUHngt 
at the margins of panela window-aashe^ and narrow fillets. 
2. By extension, something used in any occu- 
pation or pursuit os tools are used by we me- 
chanic literary footo (books, etc.); soldiers^ 
tools (weapons, etc.); specifloally, a sword or 
other weapon. 

Then the gome In the grene nsythed hym swythe 
Gedere vp hys grymme tote, Oswayn to sn^. 

.S/r Gaisoyns ami tlto Grasa (H ax 1. 

We slle desyren, If it mighte be, 

To hsn housbondes hardy, wya, sad Iree^ 

And aecree, sad no nlgard, ne no fool, 

Ne him that is agsst of every fool. 

Chaueer, Nona Priest’s lUe, L 9a 
Draw thy toot; hare comes two of the house of uw Mon- 
tagues. SMk., R. and J., 1. 1. 87. 

3* One who or that which is made a means to 
some end ; especially, a person so used ; a mere 
instrument to execute the purpose of another; 
a eat’s^paw. 
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Oh,Ui«eta)rUo<ddie«d! wIwtfttoolIliAremAdeof hlmt iHWlHWrtfMtOf (td3l'd)ui-trtk^tor)i W, In 

ShtrtdoH, The DneoiM, il. 4. baring^ a olutobW device for recovering bro- 
Hc hmd been e dark, ken tooU or rods the tube. 

^ #*rt*rv.C«nDre«»i^T. tool-^MO (tOl'gSj), «. A ^ employed to to«t 


Denideth. 

4. A useless or shiftless fellow. [Prov.Ei^.] 
— 6. [< tool\ r.] A figure or ornament im- 
pressed upon the 
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tile ai^e of the laoe of euttu^-toMS, as of those 
for turning iron. 

tool-holder (torhoHderh n. 1. A tool-handle 
designed to be used with different tools, saoh 
holden are made with a variety of appllanoeaforaecarliig 
the tool temporarily in the handle. They >re •ometimea 
hollow, the unall niea ohlaeU, etc., need with them being 
kept Inilde the handle when not in uie. 

2. A device for holding the tool of a lathe or 
any metal-working maohine in position for 
work.— 3. A device for holding tools to be 
ground to the face of a stonoy or for holding 
She stone itself while being faced or finished ; 
a tool-stay. 

tooling (tfi'ling), n. [Verbal n. of tool\ v.] 
Workmanship performed with a tooh as the 
chisel, graver, chasing-tool, etc. speoifloally— 
(a) In mamnry, •tone*dreMing In which the lace ihows 
the parallel marka of the tool in eymmetrioal order. (6) 
Decoration applied to leather>work by means of stamps 
and other metal tools, which are applied hot, and prodnoe 
Impressed patterns upon the surface : it is of two kinds. 
gtit tooHng, in which leaf-gold is iqtplied to the surface of 
the leather and is fixed in the sank pattern by the hot 
tool, the superfluous parts being bmshM awa/siterwsrd. 
and Utnd tooUna, in which the pattern is left of the natural 
color of the leather (e) The act of impressing separately 
Incomplete designs upon the covers or backs of books by 
moans of small tools, which in combination produce the 
complete design : applied only to hand- work, (d) In oorv- 
triff, elaborate ornament by means of chisels and gouges In 
stone or wood, in arohitecture, joine^, cabinet-work, etc. 
—Blind tooluyg. 8ee(6),abovft.— adld,xnBdoai,etc., 
tooling. See the adjectives 

-Juster of oysters. It is like a veiy heavy owter- tOOl-lOark (tW'mttrk), tt. The characteristic 

fo™. <>“ the Burfaee of a«y article which 


cover of a oook by 
means of a binders’ 
stamp or tool. 

Take a dentelle bor- 
der : if acourately 
worked, the point of 
aaoh tod will be direct 
ly in line with the cor- 
responding one oppo- 
site 

W. MaUhowi, Modem 
fBookbinding (ed 
[OrollerClubXp 87. 

A poor tOdl, a bad 
hand at anything. Hot- 
blaug Diet— Bor- 
d«r todi, in omatnm- 
ttU meUd-work. a wheel 
with a notched or tooth- 
ed edge, set in a handle, 
for producing rows of 
dots. — Broad tooL 

Same as toofsr.— Color- 8 

tag tool See cofor.— 

Crankod tool. See 

toiSf "“tachS 

fonn a handle, used for fillet . s, one line . 9, roll 
knocking wd 
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a cutting Ins^menT; figuratively, an instrument which 
Is capable of cnttlng or otherwise hurting the person 
who uses it, hence, to jday vfUk odffod tooh is to act, 


has been shai^d or worked by a tool, such as 
a saw, plane, lathe, etc. 

Before a craftsman omi recognise a fooi-mork, he mnrt 
bo familiar with the tool , before a geologist knows river- 
marks, he must study the ways of rivers. 

J. F, Campbdl, Frost and Fire, I 94 

tool-markillg (tdrmkr'king), N. A method of 
— - — etching marlEs or names on steel tools, consist- 

whatever may supply s want or a requisite to an end ; it tallow or boeswu, maMng the desirod marking 
is always regard^ in reference to its partioular use : as, with a sharp-pomtod instrument through this 
agn^tur^fmplcii^, of war An ingtru- coating, and applying nitric acid. After a few 

went la ai^^ing which is emptied in d^ng work or pr^ minute^ the add and ti^ow are washed off, and the 
^*,*1"£* mathematloid, jnasl- ^ ^ ^low oleariy on the steel. 


or participate in action, in connection with something 
whi'^h may result disastruasly because of iniufilcient 
knowledge or experience.— Hooked tool See hooked — 
MOddU]^>tools. See modeling.— OtwsiML quarter- 
honow qnartsr-ronxid, round, ngar-loafto^ see 
the quaUfying words— Top and bottom tools. See topi 
— Toplay^tiiodgodtoola See edped foot above. (See 


support for the eutting-tooL it consisto of an up- 
right piece on the alide-r^ fitted with a slot thi 
which the cutting-tod is pamed, and a aeUscrew for 


•r tmjdementv of a mechanic art, such as can be worked by 
the hand . as, gardeners' tools, jjolnen* tools, A utensil is 

literally something to be used; the word has by ussge be- - — ^ . , 

oome restricted to artides of domestic and farming use. tug the twl in position Alto tool-stock. 

In figurative use instrument is generally emplo]^ in a tOOl-T^lft (tfirrest), n. A device on the front of 
good amuo, but lod in a dishonorable and conto^tuous ^ lathe,v used either as a support for a hand- 
sense: wespeakof a man as the tmCrumeiit of Providence^ ,.^1 a. \n TkAaiHon 

or as a mere tod of cunning men. Formerly implement f<>r iioiaing a cutting-t^l in position, 

bad a figurative sense. It has somefii^^s vanous adjustments for mov- 

tooP (tdl), V. [< too/1, n.] I, trans. In hook- ing the tool. ’3©o 8/We-rc8f, and cut under /a/Ac. 
binding^ to ornament or give a final shape to toolsi (torsi), ft. [< late 8kt. tuUm,} A spo- 
by means of a special tool, especially when the cies of basil ov^ Ocimumf hold sacred by the 
mark of the tool is intentionally left visible. — worshipers of Visi\nu. 

" ' ‘ , A tool-post or tool- 


toQlll(tdmortfiin),v« t r<li(tom,a,] Toempty^ 
[Sootch and prov. Bng.j 

Thou maun swa* out to the Oauf-crslga . . . 

And there torn thy brock-ektn bif . 

Fray qf (ChUdb B^ada, VL IIQb 

tomnt (tOm), u.s r< ME. tooMf tome, l&m, < louL 
tom, vacant time, leisure, < tomr, vacant, emp* 
ty : sea toom, a.] Vacant time; leisure. 

Antenor not tariet ne no tome hadq 
But went to the wale kyng on his way aona 

DMhttotton qr (B. B. T. ax L im 
More of wde watx in that wyte 
Iben X oowthe teUe thag X tom hadda 

AlHteradm Poems (ed. MonrlsX L IBA 

tooxnly (tOm'li), adv, [< ME. tomlg, imUy; 
< toom + -/y3.] 1 , Without an occupant; with- 
out contents; emptily.* [Obsolete or Scotch.] 
And eveiy one on high horse sat, 

Bnt wniie's horse rsde toem/g. 

WiOWs Droumed in Oamery (ChUd's Ballads, XL IMX 

2f. Leisurely; idly. 

Why tary ye so tom/y, A tnrnya not furthet 

Dottrukion ef (a Z. T. a), 1. 46fi9, 

toon^ (tfin), n. A dialectal form of town, 

toon^i indef, pron. An obsolete form of tone^, 

toon^ t(>ona(t5n, tb'n^h n. [< Hind, tun, tun, 
Skt. tfinna.] An East Indian tree, Cedrda Toona, 
found also in Java and Australia. In native forests 
it is very large, 
having often a 
clear stem of 80 
or 100 feet The 
woodlsofabiick- 
red color, soft but 
not splitting or 
warping, very dn- 
rabla and safe 
from white anta. 

It is very exten- 
sively usM in In- 
dia tor all kinds 
of fnmitnre, for 
door-panels, and 
for carving. Also 
called jndtan 
mahoffany, and 
known in the Btig- 
lish maiketo as 
Jtoulmein eedar. 

toona, n. See 
tooffi. 

toon(lra,n. See 
tundra, 

toort, a. See 
tor*. 

Toorcomaat, n. 



Toon (Ctdrtta Tpmay. 


An old spelling of Turkoman, 


TbblSd edns (of a bookX edges of book-covera having de- tOOl-Btack (tfirst; 
vioea or patterns impressed onon them. Sometimes oslled 

8ach.dg««lImT«.«.toowo«,.^«»j (toi'rtS), «\ A Blotted piece io fitted 

^5. tofran*. To work with a tool: Bpeeifioally, •“ b latho-reBt that a\drill or internal catting 
in bcokbmdtng, to execute tooling. tool can be held in thew^. 

r.Jka«ketw.ModernBookbinding(ed OroUarClnb),p.g7. tOOl-ftWie (tfirstdn), ». V See the quotation. 


tool^ (tdl), V, [Appar. a fanciful use, as if * to 
manipulate, manage skilfully,’ of tool^, v.] I; 
trans. 1. To drive, as a four-in-han^ mail- 
coach, racing-wagon, or other wheeled vehicle. 

He hsd already the honor of being plucked for “the 
llttlego'*' and,. . . on being asked for whatprafesaion he 
was fit, had replied with conscious prides **Tliat he could 
tool a coach." Huliosr, Caxtooq xUL 4. 


— — I r ^ — — - w — — — p- AWAWMACMaff rwo v* .a, me mn^rew^a rwo 

tooroo (tfi'rd), n. [B. Amer. tora.] A Sout^ 
American pahn, (Enocarpus Batotia, growing 
to the heignt of from 50 to 70 feet. Tne hard 
outer wood of the trunk is used for inlaid work, 
billiard-oues, walking-sticks, etc. 
toot^ (tot), V, [Early mod. E. also tote; also 
dial, tote, tout (see tout^), and (Sc.) tret; < ME. 
totoft, < AS. tottan, project, stick out; cf. MD. 
tote, tugt as OHG. tuttd, tufa, tutto, tuto, tutU, 
MHG. tutie, tute, a teat; Icel. tkta, a peak, 
prominence {iota, peak of a shoe), as Sw. tut, a 
point, mussle, &s Han. tud, a spout; the orig. 
sense seems to have been * project,’ hence *put 
one’s head out, look all aoout, peep,’ and so 
* seek for custom,’ etc. See touO^, ana cf. 

I. intrans, 1. To project; stand, stick, or bulge 
out. [Prov. Eng.] 

Tho’jperhsps he hsd never s Bblit to his Beck, yet he 
would nsve s toUng boge swelling Ruff shout his Keck. 

BowsU, Letters, I. Ill 89. 


The ovsl tod-etones, . . 

northern snilqumrleq sre ovsl ^ 
or less Indented on one or both 
St present thorough^ understoc 
poM thst thenr were held betweei! 
snd used ss nsmmers or chipc 
series is obtsined, it wfil be fou 
varies grestly in depth, snd thst ^ 
completely perforsted, which fsvd 
who regsrd tiiese implements ss 
small bsmmer-hesds. Lubboek,7 


2. To draw in a vehicle. [Rare.] 

If s rolling stone trips up the high-stepping msre that ^OOIbIb (^1 jd), V, 

tools him along throngbtbe viUsge street, the local news- confound; see 

PM>er soon hears of it. A. Jessopp, AtcaAy,l 

n. mtrans. To drive; ride. 


*Ti1hu|arersteenB"<ff the 
g-shsped stoneq more 
sees. Their use Is not 
Some snthiosries snp- 
the finger snd thumb, 
If, however, s large 
I that the depression 
netlmes the stone is 
rs the view of those 
ringstones for nets, or 
uJstoric Times, p. 109, 


toll 


The lasy hone . . . was only kept from stopping alto- 
gether . . . by the occasional tale play of Emerson's whip. 
... 80 we ioolsd on. Hatper^s Mag., LX V. fffk. 

tool-car (tarkilr), n. On a railroad, a box-car 
or platform-car provided with track-repairing 
ana wrecking tools, for use in clearing tracks, 
repairing bridges, etc. ; a wrecking-car. 
tool-ehefft (tdl^hest), n. 1. A chest for hold- 
ing tools.— 2. The tools occupying such a chest, 
tool-coupling (torkup'ling), n. A screw-cou- 
pling for atiaching any tool to its handle, or 
to another part by which it is worked, 
tooler (t5'l6r), It. A stone-masons’ chisel, from 
two to four inches broad, used for random tool- 
ing. Also called broad tool, and drove. 


[< OP. touHler, 
' .] To quarrel, 
otoh.] 

toolye, v,\ of. 
Alio written 


Also written tuilyie, tuileie, 
toolvo, toolide (tfiPyi), n. |1< 
toifl, ft.] A broil; a quarrel 

tmlgie, tuUeie. [Scotch.] . 

tocm (tdm or tilm), a, and it.^* [< ME. toom, 
tom, < AS. tdm » 08. dimi (alsoi tdmig) m OHG. 
guomt, 2 dmi, in widar^idmi (also'^^’W’ff^^/)* 
tomr ss Sw. Dan. tom, empty, [vacant J I. a. 
Empty. [Obsolete or prov. EnjlS- find Scotch.] 
Saddled sod bridled ) 

Aad booted nide be; L 
Toom hsme osm the asdd 1^ 

But never be ! 1 

Botmte Qoorgs CkwwM (Obild’SjBsllsds, lit 08X 

XL ff* A piece of waste groui^d where rub- 
bish is shot [Seoteh.] / 


2. To shoot np, as plants. BeUUwell. [Prov. 
Eng.]— 8f« To become visible; peep out; show. 
His bod was full of holes A bis beer onto, 

With his knomwd sohon clouted fol thykke ; 

His ton (toes) Medm out ss he the lonae treddeda 
Piers PMemans erode (0. E. T. AX L 496. 

4t. To glance; peer; look; gaze; pore. 

Trisay may Trolell foto ouer the wsUe, 

And loke vpon tenght, er his lone oome I 

DseOwUonqfTrog^ B. T. &X1*S/It 
How fsir Nsrclieaa tootiim on his sfasde. 

Reproves dlsdsln, snd tells how form doth vsda 

Peels, Arrslgnmont of Mq L 6, 

5. Hence, to look or search narrowly; piy in- 
quisitively. [Obsolete or prov. Eng.] ^ 

Those obeervsnte were Mylng. Uodng, sad looking, 
wstoblng snd prying, whsttbsy might hssr or seesgshist 
the see of Roma Lamner, MJsa SeleAkma 

Kor loif in Ohospslde bsskets esme snd Ista 

|(p.firall,8stiroalV.iL4A. 

0. To try; endeavor. JffMweU, [PiW.Eng.] 
XLt irane. To see; behold; obBerve* 

Whow mygt-Um in thine brother eftge s bare mote tokSB, 
Andtoti^imenelMniHistsImto^r ^ 

" y, 0^ (B. B. T. AXl* U1 


te0t> (tfit), Ob 
malyMe; < 


^ mod. S. also tout, tot$, 
(In tiM diriTod mm 



ivU, < MD- h»inen,J>, also 

ioeiM wJfiW* Hound • hom, » OHO. 
diogan, MHd. diAMfi, make » loud noise, « Icel. 
tfMtOi wliistle as the wind, sough, resound, » 
AB. mdtan, howL make a noise, a Bw. ^uta^ 
howl, m Dan. iude, howl, blow a horn; cf. D. 
ioet-horenf a bugle-hom, MHG. diur, m.. noise, 
loel. noise, whistling wind. Got)), mut- 
haumt horn, trumpet; perhaM orig. imitative, 
as the later forms are resided.] I. intram, 

1. To blow a horn, a whistle, or other wind- 
instrument; especially, to produce harsh or 
discordant sounds with a horn, comet, trumpet, 
whistle, or the like. 

To TvU In • home, oornuoitiere 

L$xin$, Mutip. Vooab. (E. B. T. 8.), p. m. 
Thet fonle mntloke which « home maketh, beinir touted 
in. OJkdcner, tr. of Morla Bnoomium, H b (Naree ) 

2. To uive out sound, as a wind-instrument 
when blown ; usually a word of disparagement. 

O Udy, I heard a wee horn toot. 

Ana it blew wonder clear. 

Lord Batnaby (Chnd'a Balladi, II. Soox 
You are wdoome to my thoughta ; and theae are, to part 
with the little tooHna inatrument In your Jacket to the 
flnt fool you meet with. 

J. F Cooper, Lactof Mohicans, xiL 

3. To make sounds like those of a horn or a 
steam-whistle ; trumpet. 

We made a very happy eacape from the elephants They 
■oon got our scent, raised their tranks, to(ded as no loco- 
motive could toot, their ears sticking out straight, and off 
they went through the treea and tiul graas. 

The Century, XXXIX. SIS. 

4. Bpeciflcally, to call: said of some grouse. 

Iho [pinnated] Oroose in the spring commences about 

April to foot, and can be heard nearly a mile 

Sporteman'e Oatetteer, p. 124. 

5. To whine; cry. Htilliwell, [Prov. E^.J 
n. irann, 1. To sound on a horn, trumpet, 

pipe, or the like. 

Jockieu say, What might he be 
That sits on yonder hill, 

And footsiA out his notes of glee? 

W. Broiene, Shepherd’s ?lpe, II 

2. To blow,^as an instrument of sound. 

The elephant . . turned and went down the hlU, . . . 

UMting his trumpet as though in great fright 

The Century, XXXIX. 618. 

t00t2 (tttt), w. f< r,] 1, A sound made 
by blowing on a wind-iustmment; a note as of 
a horn ; a blast. 

But I hae nae broo* of charges, since that awfn* morning 
that a tout of a horn, at the (Yoss of Edinburgh, blew half 
the faithftt' miulsters of Scotland out of their pulpits. 

Seott, Heart of Mid-Lothian, xxxlx. 
Oo to the faitheat end of the room and blow the pipe in 
gentte toots Mayer, Sound, p 78. 

2. A blow-out; a spree: ns, to go on a f(H)L 
[Slang. U. B.] 

toot* (fcdt), «. rOrigin uncertain ; cf. fowfl, ».] 

1. A lasy, wortliless person. [Slang.] 

Marsh Yates, the *’ shifless toof,'* and his beautiful, en- 
ergetic wlfei Marper t May , LXXVn. 801 

2. The devil. HalHwell, [Prov. Eng.] 
tooterH (tO'to), n. [Early mod. E. fofer; <ME. 

•fofere. tooiere; < toofi + -cri.] 1. That which 
projects or stands out. 

Hot. The world will take her for an unicorn . . . 

Vat Examine but this nose. 

Boo I have a tofer. 

Val Which placed with symmetry is like a fountain 
1' Uic middle of her face. . . . 

Aur. A note of wax ! Shirley, Duke's Mistress, iv. 1. 

2. One who looks or peers; a watchman. 

These tblngua foriothe seide the Lord to me, Oo, and 
put a toofers; and what euere thing he sbal sec, telle he. 

fVye/if, Isa. xxi. 6. 

tootar* (tO't^r), n. [Early mod. E. also toter; 
< toot^ -f -eri.j 1, One who toots: one who 
plays upon a pipe, horn, or other win<l-instru- 
ment. 

Haik, hark ! these tofars tell na the king 'a coming. 

FUteker and RoeAey, Maid in the BlUl, llL L 

2. That on which one toots, or on which a 
Hound is produced by blowing. 

Hmls a hey that lovea to . . . coast, skate. Are crack- 
•n, blow aquaib toofsrt. 0. W, Bolmet, Professor, vlli. 

tOoUl (tSth), N.: pi. tee» (tSth). [< HE. ioth 
totk), < aA wM (pi. »<A, mely Uthat) x. 
OB. toMdaOFrieB. 1>. UuidmMLQ. 

m. mmOSa.Mnd, zan, ICBO. eant, zan, 
G. gakn m loel. tdtm (orig. ^takur, *tandr) xa Sw. 

tokd mt Goth. (Tout, tanth; tmtk^) 

» W. dmt mOon. dang m met, dant *» OIr. dSt 
« L. dgng {dent-) (> It* dmte k Bp. dUmte =5 Pg. 

F. dent, > E. dskt*) » Gr. 6(W»c {hSovT-\ 
klw W6i> m Idth. danUg m Pers. dnnd&n 

^ w. tooth; perhaps with an orig. initial 
Wim (obioii^ by of accent, re- 


63S1 

di^d to 0 -in Gr. and lost In the other tongues), 
orig. Tout. ^etan1h~f * 0 Umd^ at L. •adcfi(f-)sas Gr. 
VAwr- m Bkt. ^adanUf etc., lit. *eater» or ^ eat- 
ing,^ identical with AS. etettde (as L. e(len{U)s 
» Gr. Wwp (Wow-)), eating, ppr. of rfan, etc., » 
L. ederc ss Gr. M«fv, eat: see cut.] 1. A liai*d 
(homy, dentinal, osseous, chitinous, calcare- 
ous, or silicioiis) body or substance, in the 
mouth, pharynx, gullet, or stomach of an ani- 
mal, 8ei*viug primarily for the apprehension, 
mastication, or trituration of food, and secon- 
darily as a weapon of attack or defense, and for 
a variety of other purposes, as digging in the 
ground, climbing, articulation pf vocal sounds, 
etc. In man and mammala genmnlly teeth are oonAned 
to the mucous membrane of the preroaxiUaiy, tupnunaxil- 
lary, and inframaxillary bones, and true teeth are prusunt 
tlminghout the class, with a few exceptions, (See Mentaia, 
Monotremata.) True teeth existed in Cretaceous birds, 
as tbu Arehmop^ 
teryx, Heeperomie, 
and Jehthyornu ; 
no recent birds 
have teetli (See 
out under lehthy- 
ortiie,) In reptiles, 
batraohlans, ana 
fishes teeth are 
the rule; in these 
clasaea they may 
be not only on the 
maxillary bones of 
eitheror both Jaws, 
but alio on the pal- 
ate-bones, pha^n- 
geal bonea, vomer, 

^ Chelouiansare 
devoid of teeth, 
tboir homy beaks 
answering for bit- 
ing, as is also the 
case with birds. 

True teeth are usually attached to the bones of the laws by 
being socketed in pits or grooves called alv^i, mu mode 
of articulation being termed yomphone In reptiles, etc., 
the attachment to bone may be more intimate, and may 
occur in several ways, whence the terms aerodont, KoUxh 
dant, pleurodont, thecodont, etc True teeth In vertobratea 
are enderonie structures which develop tiom odontoblasts, 
and consist chiefly of a substance called detUin, to which 
may Im added eement and enamel, which hard Rraotnres, 
Ithioft 



Human Tooth, eniaitfed * A, Terfical sec- 
tion , H, horiaontal wsctlun 
a, enamel of crown , A, puIp-c4ViW ; e, ce 
ment of ruots or . if, dentin (fn A die 
letter d is oppmite the cingulum ) 


tMtdSa 

in 1^ ilvodiX prooMf of the Jaw. Any attlmil's sot of 
teeth; or the eharaotw that set, constitutes Its 
Decay of the teeth is oariet, and a decaying tooth Is asM 
to be eortous Ths soleiitlflo study and descilptiot) of teeth 
is odonMoyy or odottioyraphy. In punulug this subjeot, 
see the various words above italicised, and many of the 
cuts cited under ekuiL as well as those under Deemodoniee, 
maxittaiy, palate, Fytkonidfe, eoalprifortn, and 
maaiilary. 

As blak as oolo icbeon the! were In deda 
Save only ther tethe ther was noo white to see. 

Generydee (R. E T. 8.), L 1948. 

Hothnr at thy mete thy Mh thou pyke. 

Babeee Book (E E T. 8.), p. 14. 

No vertebrate animal has teeth In any part of the alt- 
mentary canal save the moutii and pbaiynx— except a 
snake (Bachiodonj, which has a series of what must be 
termed teeth, formed by the projection of the inferior 
spinous piocesses ot numerous anterior vertebra Into the 
miuphagus. Hutdey, Anat. Vert, p. 81. 

2. In Imurfehrata, one of various bard bo^es, 
presenting great variety of position and struo- 
ture, which may occur in the alimentary canal 
from the mouth to the stomach. Such teeth are 
always ecderonic, cuticnlar, or epithelial structures, as the 
numerous teeth upon the lingual ribbon of gastropoda ss 
the snail These are true teeth, of chitinous structura 
very imuieroua and very regulaily arranged In cross-towi 
each of which usually consists of differently shaped teetii 
distinguished by iittmu (as median, admedian, unoined, 
etc.)^ and the whole character of which is Imf^rtant in 
claseiftoation (Bee telontophore, cuts under roAula and 
ribbon, and various clssstflcatory terras cited under fwdii- 
te.) Various hard tooth-like or Jaw-like projections IW- 
oeive the name of teeth, as certain chiliiums protuberaneea 
called oardiao or yaatrio teeth, in the stomach of the lob- 
ster, crab, etc 

8. In goftLf a projection resembling or likened 
to a tooth. Bpeciflcally —(a) A hcntiy prooeas of the eut- 
l^l^edge of the beak of many blrdi^ as tiie falcon^ imd 


the latter cas& teeth jfrow perennially or fur an tndeflnlte 
period. (Bee OHree, RodenHa.) Dentin resembles bone In 
most resets, and differs especially in the fineness and 
parallelism of the tubules which radiate from the central 
cavity. Ivory is a variety of dentin. The hard tisanes of 
teeth are sometimes intricately folded (see hiAyrfnfAodonf. 
with cut), but individual teeth are seldom compounded 
(see, however, Oryeteropodidae) Teetii of monotremea 
when present are horny and not dentinal There may be 
one or several rows of maxillary teeth, which snooeasively 
oomo into position, as the molars of the elephant, or are 
simultaneously in position, as is the rule In all mammals 
true teeth are oonfliied toa singlerow, upon the bones above 
mentioned ; and in none are thcie moie than two sets of 
teeth. Mammulswith onlyoiiesetof teeth arc torroedfium- 
Mhpodout, those with two sots, dvphyodomL In dlphyo- 
oont msmmals the first or temporary set of teeth are termed 
nulk-teeUi; these aresrnnetimes shed in the womb; the 
second set are the permanent teeth According to their 
special sbapeiL or their special scats, teeth ot dlphyodouts 
are dividea into three sets— eanmee, and moiare. 
An incisor of the upper Jaw is any tooth situated upon the 
premaxillaiy bone ; an Incisor of the under Jaw is any tooth 
of the mandible which opposes a superior incisor. An 
upper canine is tlie single first or meet anterior tooth of 
the supramaxillary bone; an under canine is the tooth 
which opposes this one, and on closure of the month passes 
in front of It. A molar tooth is one of the back teeth, or 
grinders. Molars are divided into false roolara premol^ 
or bicuspids, and true molars , the premolars being those 
which are preceded by milk-molars, the molara proper 
being those which have no predecessors. Thua the per- 
manent dentition of a diphyodont mammal differs from 
the mllk-dentltion by the addition of true molars. Thia 
claaaifloation of the teeth enables us to construct conve- 
nient dental formnln. (»eedental/ormuta, under dentaL) 
The incisors are genendly sintpl^ single-rooted, nipping 
or cutting teeth, sraenoe the name (bat see eorieident, with 
outX The canine Is likewise a simple tooth, but one which 
in the Comfeora, as a dog or oat, is lengthened and even 
•aber-llke (the name la taken from Its condition in the dog, 
and retained whether this tooth be actually canlniform or 
not). The molar, grinding, or crushing tooth usually have 
more than one root or fang, and more than one oust) or 
prominence upon the crown ; they are hence called dtotis- 
pU, tricuepid, mattieuepid, etc., as the premolars (bicus- 
pids) end molsrs (multiouiroids) of roan ; their crowns are 
v^ouidy tuberculous, giving rise to special descriptive 
terms, as bunodonlL eumborodorU, bathmodont, sstonocAmt, 
mastodofrt, etc., ana um) H-, tn-, yuadri-, qwinque-tubercu- 
late, etc. Due molar or premolar abovo and below, in car- 
nivorous quidrupeda is specially modlfled with a sharp 
crest whtoo outs agamst its fellow of the other jaw like 
a soissor^Made ; such a tooth Is termed eeetoriat or oar- 
namiai. A tooth (incisor or canine) which projects from 
the montti is termed a tusk ot tueh, as in the elephant, 
walrus, narwhal, wild bmu* and others ot the pig tunny, 
s«ri the fessfi w^toothed cats (MaoA«ro«fcfw»iMr). (*^ 
outs undw Monodon, eaber4o<dhed, and tuek,) A tooth rnay 
be peculiarly folded upou itself to serve as a channel for 
the conveyance of a pmsonous fluid, as In the rattlesnake : 
such a tooth is termed s /any. (Bee poieon /any, and out 
underCnmCshts.) Atooth u commonly divided intoaerotm, 
a neok or cfiktugwifk embraced by the gum, and a .fang at 
rsof—tbe lattar, iniioh nay be multi^k being sooketsA 


See cut under dentirokral (b) A process of the 
shell in many bivalves, at or near the hinge. Thui^ s ge- 
nus Anoctonta is so named from the absence of these tesuk, 
conspicuous in related genera Bee eardinal teeth (under 
eardmaiy, and cuts under bivalve, CaproUnidm, end Plt> 
eaiula. (e) A tooth-like or Jaw-ltke paH(Bometimes a Jaw 
itself) of various invertebrates. See outs under CtypeaeM’ 
dm and lantern ef AtudoMe (under lantern). 

4. In botf any small pointed mar^al lobe^ 
especiallv of a leaf: in mosses applied to the 
delicate fringe of processes about the mouth of 
the capsule, collectively known as the penatome. 
Bee peristowef Mnact, and outs under eilium and 
Iheranum, — 5. Any projection correspondi^ 
to or resembling the tooth of an animal in 
sha^, yK>8ition, or office; a small, narrow, pro- 
jecting piece, usually one of a set. (a) One of the 
projections of a comb, a saw, a file, a harrow, or a rsko. 

Cheese that would break the teeth of a new hand-saw 

1 could endue now like an estrich. 

Fteteher {and another), Love's Pilgrimage, IL 2.* 
(b) One ot the tines or prongs of a fork, (e) One of the 
sharp wires of a csrdlng-instrnment. (d) One of s series 
of projections on the edge of a wheel which catch on oor- 
reapoiiding parts of s wheel or other body , a cog. Bee 
cut under jswntoa. 

6. pL In a rose-cut diamond, the lower zone of 
facets. They form a truncated cone-shaped 
base for the crown.— 7. In rem ering, the rough- 
ness made by the toothing-plane on the sur- 
faces to be glued together to afford a good 
hold for the glue.— -8. Figuratively, a fang; 
the sharp or (UBtressing part of anything. 

Blow, blow, thou win tor wind; . . • 

Thy tooth is not so keen, 

Because thou art not seen. 

8hak,AejaaUk»ii, IL 7. 177. 

9. Palate; relish; taste, literallv or figura- 
tively. Compare a sweft imthy below. 

Chart He 's an excellent musician himself; you must 
note that 

May. And having met one fit tor his own tooth, you see, 
be skips from ua 

Dekier and Webater, Northwsrd Ho, iv. 4. 

• Those sre not dishes for thy dainty tooth, 

Dryden, tr. of Penlas’s Ssttres, ilL tSB. 

It was much the same everywhere— affable greetings, 

. _ . — — nothing, abso- 

' ident 

867. 

10. Keep; maintenance. MtUliweli, [Prov. 
Eng.]— AddS^um of a tooth. See addendum.— 
Admedian teetti, lu eonch. Bee odmedton.— Aimed to 
the teeth. Becarmsd.— ArtUleialtOcth,pieceBof ivo- 
ry or porcelain fashioned in the shape of natural teeth, 
used to replace the Istter which haveoeen lost or extract^ 
ed. When made of noroelatn they are further known ks 
YftcorrapMMs, mffisrar or effrvtosnf toetA— A sweet tooth, 
a fondness for sweet food. 

I am glad that my Adonis hath a euaete tooth tn his head. 

lyiy, Euphues (ed. ArberX p. 89B. 
BaslOCOlnitBl tooth. Bee bostoecOdtof-BloasM 
teotESee BeebutbT-^ 

or i^th one^ teeth. Bee Mnfn.— OaiilBe 

teeth. Bee def. I, and canine.-- OillllilfOnn tooth, any 
tooth, whether a oonlne or other, that resembles the spe. 
olalixed canine of a carnivore in sise and shape , os, lateral 
Incisors oaniMABwi; canines not oaniniform — fhtpsnle 
OftoeMi, ths membrane of Nasmyth. Bee Maemyth'e mean 
brsne, under membrane — Oordmol teeth. In eonoA, the 
hlioie-te^ cf s bivalve. Bee def. 8 (lk\Mni»4oolh, and 


lit wu mucii uiD Munc cvvrjrwiivrv— wiaiuie ■roeMi 

pressing invitattons, great courtesy, but nothing, el 
lutoly nothing, for the impatient tooth at a oorrei^nd* 
^ofpcr’f May., LXXl^I. 



MSS 


SMih^aEt 


SS£it?2fer^’M!&ea®S^ toSbiitatt),.. .[<_me, 

fimnn.— ^i^oyoloidal teeth. See t^pC^foMdol (without^ 

-BrnptlOll M teeth* the cutting or appeeranoe of the 



/onnttfo 


(under denUOl and def 1 .— From one’l teet^ not from 
the heart ; relir " ^ — 


I a matter of form. 


QUxlfonil teeth, any teeth that reaemble the perenn 
inoiaon of the rodents or CiVtrs#.— Hen*S teeth, that whl 


Uctantly or \ 

When Uie best hint was given him, he not took *t, 

Or did it/tom hur teetA. Shah., A. and C , ill. 4. 10 

inial 

, „ it which 

doea not eiist or which is extremely rare or unlike^. 
Oompare the like use of hladt noon (under tieani). [Col* 
loa.]^Bimtillg tooth. Ill toothed ffoaring, a aingie tooth, 
either of the wheel or of the pinion, more than what is re> 

a aired to make the numbers of teeth in the wheel and in 
lie pinion oommonaurable. Thepurpoae of ahnntlng tooth 
ia to prevent the aame teeth from coming into contact at 
each revolntion, and thus to diatrlbute more uniformly the 
wearing effeotof friction — IndtlVO tooth. Seetncfafw 
i sneisor —bi g^tO or doHlitO Of 


».] L traito. 1. To bite; 

They were many tlmei in doubt which they ahould 
tmifh hrat, or taate lash OcMomSohooleof Abnae. 

2. To forniflb with tooth: as, to tooHh a rake. 
That towe la loolhid tbioke aa the meaiire 
Of eteea wol not paaae hem, upwarde bende . * . 
And every o<mie wol itart into thia chare. 

FaOadiiu, Huabondrle (S. S. T. &X p. m 
The twin carda iooUud with glittering wire. 

WordnaortA. 

8. To indent; cut into teeth; jaff. 

Then aawa were toothed, and aounding axes made. 

Drydm, tr of VirgU’a Oeorgloa, L 215. 

4. To look one in another. 

XL intrans. If. To teethe. 

When thaire oreetea apringe 
Aa seke are thay aa children in ColAinae 

" “ “ “ * *rle(£. EL T. BX P< 25. 


The oruahiim ia e( 
indera eonalating of 


resistance or oppoaitioti. 8hak., 
Intheteetb. (a) In direct o 


had no 


Pailadiue, Huabondrle (£. 

2. To interlock, as cog-wheels, 
oppo^ toothache (tOth'ak), n. [Formerly also toofh- 
ach, toothtuce; < ME. toihache, < AS. idtheoe, < 
tiithf tooth, + ece, ache : see tooth and achel.] 
Pain in the teeth ; odontalgia. Toothache was 
once su^osed to be caused by a worm in the 
tooth. Cfompare womt, 

Congbea and cardiaolea, orampes and tothaeho». 

jpten rtoteman (BX xx. 81. 
I am troubled 

With the toothache, m* with love, I know not wh^er; 
There is a worm in both. 

Mambngtt, Parliament of Love, 1. 6 . 

jf^tday,'HaUamVconBt Uiti toothaohe-grawi (tdth'&k-grhs), ti. A grass, 
noting direction as, to walk in the Ctenium Ammeanum, of the southern United 
States. The culm is 3 or 4 feet high, and bears a curl- 
U go only before the wind, and they had a ous dense and much-awned one-sided spike with a flat 
g^e almost directly in their teeth, raohli, which is strongly curved backward. This graaa 

Bruoe, Source of the Nile, I. 62. has a venr pungent tasle. 

(e) In the face or presence of , before. (tbth'&k-trS), prick- 

Ih«e«Ti«M«ed 7 ko.<rwi..ttodo<nM.tMU<t^M ly-wt— 8 . The Bomewll.t BimiUr ^roJw 
urgent a meaage. H D Hiadmofe, Cripps the Carrier, L aosa, or angelica-trec, sometimes called wild 

Lateral teetiL In eoneA. See loteml, o., S, -and n,, l (o) a ^ . 

CEx-Ltngoalteeih. Seehn^ -Mfmdilralsrte^ tootnback (tdth'bak), n. A tooth-baokcd or 
M) The teeth od the mandible or lower jaw ot aaj verte- prominent bombycid moth ; a pebble. Bee 
hme. (b) Hie processes or aerration of the mandibles of Notodonta 

tooth-backed (tsth'halrt), a. HavinK a tooth 
taetti, in concA., the single middle teeth of the sevend or prominence on the back, as a caterpillar of 
croia-iows of radular teeth, as distinguished from the the family Kotodmtidm, 

paired admedlsn, lateral, or uncinal teeth of each cross- tAahti.tMia.Mr n The odonto. 

ra^.-HUk-tBstt. s«.d«f.ittdmi»40dA-IWUrt- n. me oaonto- 
ftffin teetb, any teeth, whether molars or others which a , , 

serve for om^ng, or resemble true grinders in sni^ or tOOtllbill (tbth bll), If. Tho tooth-billed pigeon 
ottce.— Molar teeth. See def. i,*»ohir,n., and cut under (mann-mea) of the Samoan Islands. See cut 

under /M bbobIb*. 

tOOth-biUed (toth'bild), a. In omiM., having 
teeth. Bee def. and cats under one or more tooth-like processes of the homy 


sltion or conflict. 

Four brigades, under the conduct of Sebast, . 
sooner reached toe top of toe hill but they met Picro- 
(tooie in CAe iutk, and those that were with him scattered 
UfqukaH, tr. of Rabelais, L 40. 

(5) To one's face , openly. 

Boat thou jeer and flout me in the teeth f 

Shot., C. of £., a 2. 22. 
In the teeth OC (a) Despite , in defiance at ; in opposl. 
tton to. 

Aa the oath taken by the clergy was ^ the teeth cf their 
principles, so was their conduct in teeth ctf^hcHx rath 

(b) Straight against 
IskA </the imd. 

Their vessels 
strong steady 


I and na^maa^Uary — Sadnlar teeth, in conch. 
B raduia (with outX and cuts under ribbon and tomgkm- 
sots.— Stomach teeth, see stomaM-fooeA.<--8uperiukl- 
ed teeth, the six posterior permanent teeth cA either jaw 
of man— that it, the true molara.— Teeth Of eaooeeelon, 
the ten anterior permanent teeth of each jaw of man, which 
sacceed toe milk-teeth— that ia, the inchKirs, canines, and 


tooth + -ed*.]” 1. Having teeth; 
with teeth. 

Four maned liona hale 

The slugglah wheels ; solemn their todthed mawa 
Their sony eyes brow-hidden. Rsals, Bndymioa, it 

2. Jagged; notched; dentate; eerrate. 

effected by means of two grooved «qrU 
lug of toothed discs. 

Spone* Encyc, Jfomif., 1. 454. 

SpeclflosUy~(a) Thorny. 

Toothd briers, sharp fortes, prtoking goat and thoma 
Shat, Tampmt, It. 1. 180. 

S in bat, having a aerlea of regular or irregular prcleot* 
points about the margin ; deutate : at, a toolAed leaf, 
etc.; having tooth-like projeotiona at the xooto 
of Dcntaria, (e) In omUh,, bavuig a tooth-like projection 
of the catting edge of the bill, as a falcon's beak , dentl- 
rostral. See outs nnder dentiroetral and ThemmopkiHnm, 
(d) In eoncA., having a tooth-like projection, or such pro- 
jeotionuL about the margin of a bivakra or the aperture ol 
a univalva as a unto or a bella See tooth, n., 8 (b\ and 
cnta under bivoltv, Monocerot, and Monodonta. (<) In 
anal., odontoid or dentate : noting toe axia or second oer- 
vloalvertebra 8 eea 0 i«i, 8 (aX (/) In Mitom.. having one 
or more sharp tooth-like prooesaes ' aa t tocihed manrtn 
or mandihla— Toothed nerrlng. See Asrrinp.— Tooth- 
ed ihOlL Same as toceA-sAeff.— Toothod gnatli. See 
snoff.— TOOthodWhAlO. See wAofe.— Toothed Whooli, 
wheels made to act upon or drive one another by having 
the surface of each mdented with teeth, which fit into 
thoee of the other; oog-wheela See tooth, 5 (dX wheel, 
and cnt nnder pinion, 

toothedgff (tdth'ej), n. [< Utoth + edge.^ The 
Rensation of having one% teeth set on edge ; a 
sensation excited by grating sounds and by the 
touch of certain subetances ; tingling uneasi- 
ness, arising from stridulous sounds, vellica- 
tion, or acid or acrid substances, 
tooth-flower (tOth'flon^Ar), n. A rubiaceous 
plant, J)etitella repens, the only species of its 
genus, a prostrate herb forming dense patches, 
found in Asia, Australia, and Polynesia. 
toothW (tOth'fhl^ a. [< tooth + -ful, 1.] If. 
Full of teeth. 

Our mealy grain 

Our skilfnll Seed-man soatters not in vain , 

But, being covered by the tooth-full Harrow, . . 

Rota to reviue. 

Syloeeter, tr of Du Bartaa's Weeks, L 8 . 

2. Toothsome; palatable. 

What dainty relish on my tongue* 

This fruit hath left ! some angel hath me fed , 

If so tocihjiM, I will be banqueted 

Maoeinger, Virgin-Martyr, v. 1 . 

tOOthlhl (tdth'ftU), w. [< tooth + -/of, 2.] A 
small draught of any liquor. [Colloq.] 

, - Step round and take a toothful of something short to our 
:es of the bill, better acquaintanoe. IFA^ MdvUle, White Rose, U, I 

.L.bS'r.T.S^ ”• l< ME- 


premolars, aa taken together, and diatlnguiahed from su- 
naradded tfseA.— TsiUPOrazy tsettl, the mnk-teoto.— 
TO east one’s colt's tooth, to have a oolt*s tooth. See 
eoff.— TO oast or throw In one's toeth, to rive boldly, as 
a challenge, taunt, reproach, etc. Hat xxvil. 44.— To cat 


integument on the cutting edg 
(a) Dentiroatral. aa a falcon or a shrike 
deniunetftU. (b) Serratirostral, as a si 

ming-bird. See cut airier mrraefriMSraf. > TOOth-MUed wie/iywe. toumiuic, vutcnjuf}; \ woi^ -r nw*, 
hoim-lilrd, • rare and remarkable bower-bird, Scewh Hence the local names Toothill, Tothill, Tattle, 

and the sumames Tuthill, Tuttle, TotUe,} A 


have (carry) fl bone In the tooth, name bm to carry a 
bone xn the mouth. See 5oaei.— TO hide one's teetht, to 
disatmulate one’s hostility ; feign friendship. 

The jailer ... hid hie teeth, and, potdng on a show of 
kindiieaa, seemed much troubled that we would tit there 
abroad T. JSUvfOod, life (ed HowellsX P> 828. 

TO hit In the teeth with, to taunt or twit with; throw 
In the teeth of 

If yon be my friend, keep yon ao , if you have done me 
a good turn, do not hit me i" the teeth with *t ; that's not 



Tooth-bOtad P ower bird (Senupem* dro/OuetHn 


lookout-hill ; any high place of observation ; an 
eminence : now only as a local name. 

And in the myd place of on of Oardynea la a lyWUe 
Ifountayne, whwe there is a lytylle Hedewe * and In that 
Medewe is a litylle TocthxUe with Touret and Pynaolea 
alle of Odd : and in that Ittylle TootAm wole he sytten 
often tyme, for to taken the Ayr and to deaporten hym. 

MandecOlt, Travel^ p. 812. 
A TuU hytle; Arulslnm montarimn, specnla. 

doth Any., p 898. 

toothlaf (tb'thing), n. [Verbal n. of tooth, e.l 
In builaiiMf briclm or stones left projecting at 
the end of a wall that they maj^ be bonded mto 
A. continuation of It when required. 

MllBd swentnodv the Iron of whi^, In place of Wng ahwf^ed 

tb. put of • friend hidinindiu. to a Cutting edge, IB formed into a aeneB of 

tO«tll-bl«ncht(tath'bltach),». Something to small teeth. UlioMdto muhmBnrfMBliitoiKM 
TO He In one's teeth. See to love the tooth, to whiten the teeth : a dentifrice. to be covered with veneer or clot^ in order to give a bet- 

be an epicure or gourmet n — ^ bold to the glna 

Very delicate dainties, ... greatly sought by them that i>entifricium, pom jjromeiicSSr 1685. (Nam.) (tbth'kfi), n. A dentists’ instrument 

love the tooth »o well , zauav/i i.\ a ’ « formerly in use for ei^ractinff teeth: so called 

Holland, tr of Camden, p. 548. (DoriM.) toat^-bTOili (tdth brush), n. A small bwh, Y>eea,wJ turned like a key. ^ 

TO one's (the) teeth, to one’s face; oi^y; boldly; do* itraight or curved handle, used for toaUll 0 £i(tdthMes), a. (< MB. toothks; < tooth 

tautU wmetlmeslntensifleda^^^ 'brush trfi) « San HaL Havi^ no 

too^bnwh-twe (tdth brush-ta^^^ Bee Sal^ prived of teeth, m by age; edentious; eden- 

tate; anodont. 

Bonk are her eyes, and toothlm are her jaws. 

Drydm, MncH vto MR 


A den- 


Mowbray in flsht him matchless honour won ; . . . 

Gifford aeemea danger to her teeth to dare, radordl . 

Drayton, Barons* Warn, it 48. tOoi^-CarPGnter (tdth'k&r’'p©n-t4r), n. 

MM. [Humorous slang.] ‘ 

; T/ lOOtt-oreM (teth'kroB), ». Same as oorahiiort. 

« JRairiol^ Commwdation of a Pot of Good Alt. draw^, tothdra^re ; \ tooth 
.TOotti of the noiitinn. Same asmenfitm-tootA.— TO 8 ft whod»ws teeth, especially ae 
the teeth on edit. Bee «i^.- TO show one's tem, dentist 

totbreateu. Of portooMind of pykeporeeiijuripyledfbridJteCA-d^ 

When the Law nAoiMAfrCsriA, but darea not bite. an* rim A o wman (CX vlt 870> 

Young, Una at Yuma, L 17, 

TOtakelhebtt in the teeth. seeMri.-vnolaal teeth, 
ineeiwA. BeeiweM-tlSa^ fleeeOK/iMVk 



Hi bet, having toothlets; deuticnlate; havliig 
.^” i?»;i^hw|>roiecangpointo,a.at^ 

Hie fseeeo in fkvonredly made that he looks at all tfanw \iS? a'* ft . Heymfflng a t^ 

odnnj^, ^ ta iiteurtlon, flWia, 


ibiittgohoethlegnma oaonioia; lum a min in onuawon 

XMH«r,Q3fi8onibo0k. fintetioni aa, toatb^lORS prajecdioiia, 


tootiil 

or 




tgoth-<>n«Ma*(^'<l^;9HSent),i>. in me- 
di 9 val art^*i •moldl'iig of tne Komanesque and 
Early Pointed itylea, eapeoial* 

\y frequent in Nonnanay and 
inf^inand. Iteoaiittoolftiqnare 
fottr-lenf ed florfr. tb« mUf of whleh 
pioleote to » potot » ta gen^jr to- 
ii6%d In a hoUow moldtoft with the 
flowers to doee oontaot wiili one an. 
other, though tbegr are not nnfreqiient* 
iy lOa^ airort distance anart, atid to 
rioiiBaits of moldiiun are often repeat* 
ed sereral thnee. Oompare dttff4ooth, 
and noa*Aeodad mdding (under naO* 

tootb-pMte (tdth'p&flt), n. A 
dentifrioe in the form of paete. 

to^piok (tdtb'pik). n. and a. 

Of. iXcfc. 

tooth,] L n. 1. An implement, 
as a imarpaned quill or a small 
pointed piece of wood, for 
cleaning the teeth of gub- 
Rtanoes lodged between them. 

In the serenteenth oentnry toothpicks were often of pre* 
oioui materlaL as gold; and gold and sUver toothpicks 
are toilet artioles soil sometimes used. 



Toath'drtiam«nt 
Lincoln Cathedral. 
England. 


I hare all that's requisite 


To the making up of a signtor . my niruoe mff, 

My hooded cloak, long atotflcinm and paned hoae, 

My case of Ux^hpteki, and my sUver fork 
To oonrey an olive noatty to my tnouth. 

Mamtngert Oreat Duke of Florence, iU. 

2. A bowie-knife. [Slang, U. S.] 

Thlogasnppoaed to be required by **hoiior'' will ooaraen 

as they descend among the vulgar ; ... the duel will de- 
velop Into a street or bar-room fight with ^'Arkansas tooto- 
piiiki " M the weapons. Tht NaUon» Deo. 7, 1882, p. 486 

3. An umbelliferous plant, Ammt VwMgaf of 
the Mediterranean region : so named from the 
use made of the rays of the main umbel, which 
harden after dowering. Also called toothpick 
bishop^thweed^ and Spanich toothpick. 

n. a. Shaped like a toothpick: specifically 
notmg boots and shoes having narrow, pointed 
toes. [Slang.] 

toothpicker (toth'pik'dr). it. [< tooth + picker,’] 

1. One who or that whicn pi^s teeth. 

They write of a bird that ta the erooodUe's 
and leeda on the fragmenta left in his teeth whiles the ser- 
p«int lies a^inntog. Rm. T, Adam, Works, L 88. 

2 That with which the teeth arc picked ; a 
toothpick. [Bare.] 

do to your ohamber, and make deane your teeth with 
your tooth pulnr, which should be either of iuorie, ailver, 
or gotd. BabmBookCR, £. T. S.), p. 262. 

tooth-ploimr (tbth'plug^dr), ti. A dental in- 
Htrumentfor filling teeth. See plugger, 
tooth-powder (tdth'pou^ddr), n, A powder 
uHed m cleaning the teeth, 
tooth-pulp (tO&'pulu), n. Connective and 
other soft tissue filling the pulp-cavity of a 
tooth. It is in part nervous, and is very sensi- 
tive when exposed to the air through caries of 
tiie dentin. 

tooth-rakot (tOth'rdk), n. A toothpick. 

bonilaoalpiam, . • . Cniedent A tooth-aert]^, or 
tootk-raha Nomndator, (ATom.) 

tooth-raek (tbth'rash), n, A cutaneous erup- 
tion sometimes occurring during the process of 
dentition : same as stropiulm, 
tooth-xibb<m (toth'rib^on), n. The lingual rib- 
bon, or radula, of a mollusk. See odoni^hore^ 
and outs under radida and ribbon, P, F, Car’- 
penter. 

tooth-aac (tOth'sak), n. Connec- 
tive tissue in the fetus contain- 
ing the gem of the teeth, 
tooth-flaw (tdth'sA),n. Udentia- 
a fine teme-«aw for sawing 
off a natural tooth in order to set 
an artificial pivot-tooth, for saw- 
ing between teeth wnich are 
^overcrowded, etc, 
t^HWntpart (toth'skr&^pfir), n. 

A toothpi^ fibe the quotation 
under iooUHrake, 

tootk-fllhaU (tOth'flhel), a. Any 
member of ^ genus JMntaUumj 
wiW Dsfileiliadifl, order Solmto- 
^^oapkopoda. The 
Jhidla arc mmetdeal, iiimsiv eonl^ 
j^geaim^ curved, flee the teolmlSd 
JdMeallediPsttodiM---Mse 

•iOPtll-floapt (tOth'sdp), a. Soap Tooth-dieii 

^oeastfl. IfiOT, (BaUkooH) 

i (tfith^ium), a* t< tooth + -some.] 

] pleaflhm; to the taate; relish^. 


issa 

Xh^letoMtosmtoss^ 

mme. JhdUr, (/mp, JDieL) 

toothflomelj (tOth'sum-U), ode. In a toothsome 
manner. 

toothflomenofla (toth'snm-nes), a. The state 
or character of being toothsome ; plessaptness 
to the taste. 

toothsttokf (tath'fltik), II. AtooOipiek. 

In ft manuioiipt volume of the private aocoanta of 
r^eli Sitwell, of BenJahftw, from Augoat 20^ 1728, to 
Jftwh ^ fcdlowlng entries occur: 1729^ 8epl 6. 

Disbursed at London [among many other items] a stiver 
tooth^atiek 8d “ . . . N. and Q.^ 7th ser., VII. 80 

tooth-Tlolet (t»th'vi'$-let), n. Same ae eoral- 
leortf 1. 

tooth-winged (toth 'wingd), o. Having, as cer- 
tain butterflies, the outer margin of the wings 
dentate or notched: opposed to simple^inged: 
applied to some of the Nymphalidm^ as mem- 
bers of the genera Grapta and Vanesaa. 

toothwort ^th'wCrt), n. [< tooth + worfl.] 

1. A plant, Lathraea aquamaria^ so named from 

the tooth-like scales on the rootstock and the 
base of the stem, or according to some from 
the capsules, which when half-ripe strongly 
simulate human teeth. Also called cUmn^a lung- 
wort, — 2. A plant of the genus Veniaria: same 
as coraficorf, 1 . — 8. Ptumbagoy 2, — 4, The 

shepherd’s-purse, CapaeUa Buraapaatoria : an 
old use. 

topth-wonnd (tbth'wbnd), n. A wound in- 
flicted by the tooth of an animal, it generslly 
belongs to the clsss of punctured wounds, tnd is prone to 
become seriously inflamed, even when the snimsl inflict- 
ing it is not venomous. 

toothy (tfi'thi), a. [< tooth -yl.] 1. Hav- 
ing teeth ; fall of teeth. [Rare.] 

I.et the green hops lie lightly ; next expand 
The smoothest surface with the toot^ ndee. 

Smart, ^p^arden, U. 

2. Toothsome. [Colloq.] 

A certain relaxation subsequently occurs, during which 
meat or game which is at first tough becomes more ten- 
der and toothy. Alim, and Neurd.^ X 469. 

8. Biting; carping; crabbed ; peevish. [Prov. 
Eng. ana Scotch. J 

Toothy critics by the soor& 

In bloody raw [row). Buma, To w Creech. 


p, 497. 

tootlng-holet (tb'ting-hdl), n, r< MR. totyng- 
hole; < tooting f verbal n of toofi, v., + hole^,] 
A spy-hole. 

They within the citee perceived well this totung-hole, 
and laied a peoe of ordynaunce directly against the wyn- 
dowe HattrHen VI., an 6. 

tooting-placet (to'ting-plas), «. [ME. totyng- 
place; \ tooting f verbal n. of foofi, r., -f place,] 
A watch-tower. 

Toting ptaee, Wydif, Isa. xxL 6. 

tootle (tb'tl), V. i . ; pret. and pp. tootled, ppr. 
tootling. [Freq. or dim. of foot®.] To toot 
gently or repeatedly; especially, to produce a 
succession of weak modulated sounds upon a 
flute. 

Two Fidlers scraping Lilia burlero, my Lord Mayor's De- 
light, upon a Coume of Crack d Crowda, and an old OU- 
verian n^per tomtng upon a Trumpet. 

Quoted to Aaktoria Social Life in Belgn of Queen Anna 

IL86. 

We are all for tootUngon the sentimental flute to Utera- 
tore. R, A Steamoon, Inland Voyaga P> 14. 

tOO-tOO (tb'td), adv, and a, bee phrase under 
fool. 

toot-plant (tflt'plant), ft. [< toot (< Maori tutu) 
+ plants.] A large shrub of New Zealand, 
Coriana aarmentoaa (if not the same as C, rus- 
dfolia), having long four-angled branches, 
large loaves, and gracefully drooping panicles. 
The plant la poisonous and destructive to cattle— not. 
however, it la laid, to goats Jhe property nppm ip be 
that of an Irritant narootio The berry-like fruit without 
the seeds is edible. Aiao vfinaberry. 

toot-poiflon (tbt'poi^su), n. The poison of the 
toot-plant. 

too-wnoo. H, and V, See tu-whoo, 
tooilo (tfl'sl), V, t, A dialectal variant of tousle, 
toOlOO (t0-80')» w. [Imitative.] The cushat 
or ring-dove, Columba palumbua. [Prov. Eng.] 
tqp^ (top), n. and a, [Early mod. E. also toppe ; 
w. fqp ; s ME. top, toppe, < AS. top, a tuft or ball 
at the point or top of anything, ss OPries. t^ 
s D. fop, end, point, summit, ss MLG. ftw, LG. 
topp m OHG. tolG. sopf, end, point, tuft of 
hair, pigtail, top of a tree, G. sopf, top, = Icel. 
ioppr, tuft, lock of hair, crest, top, » Bw. topp, 
a summit, » Dan. top, tuft, crest, top; appar. 
orlg. *a projeoriug and or point’ (of. 


Hence, from fflettt, OF« tope, dim. foim^ 7. foe- 
vet, tuft of hai^ crest, knob, mfjp, tdpe m 
It toppo, and* Ct, f^i.] £ e. 1. A tuft or crest 
on the apex or sumimt of anything, as a helmet, 
the hea^ etc.: hence, the hair of the head; esr 
pecially, the forelock. 

His top was dokked lyk a preest befom. 

Chmtoar, Cton. FroL to C. T., L 500. 
Lei 's tike the instant by the forward top. 

Shak., All'sWdi, v.8.8e. 

2. Any bunch of hair, fibers, or filaments; spe- 
cifically, in woolen-manarf., a bundle of lox^-sta- 
pie combed wool-slivers, ready for the spinner, 
and weighing pounds. 

A toppe of fiax, de Ito lo toon. 

Rei. AnUq. (ed. HriUweU and WrightX IL 78. 
This long fibre, . . which is called the (qp in the 
worsted manufftctnre 

W. C, Bramwdl, Wool-Carding, p. 27. 

3. The crown of the head, or the upper surface 
of ihe head back of the forehead; the vertex 
or sinciput. 

Thou take hym by the toppe and 1 by tiie tayle ; 

A aorowfuU sotige in faifli he shall singe. 

Cheater JHaya, U. 17£ (BallMl.) 
All the starred vengeance of heaven fall 
On her ingrateful t^/ 8hak , Lear, U. 4. 186. 

4. The highest or uppermost part of anythiim; 
the most elevated end or point; the summit; 
the apex. 

Pleres the Plowman al the place me shewed, 

And bad me toten on the tree on tomis and on rote. 

Pwra Ptouman (BX xvL 28. 
Their statues are very falrely erected in Alabaatervmpon 
the toppe of the monument Coryat, Crudities, 1. 62. 
And long the way appears, . . . 

And high the mountalu-tont, to cloudy air, 

The mountain-tops where is the throne of Troth. 

M. Arnold, ThyrMs. 
Speotfloally— (a) The head or upper part of a plant, es- 
pecially the above-ground part of plants yleloing root- 
crope * as, potato-tons, tunilp-lqps; to phar,, the newer 
growing pant of a punt 

If the buds are made our food, they are called heads, or 
tops; so cabbage heads, heads of asparagus and artlohoke. 

Logic, L Vi 1 8. 

The fruits and tops oMnniper are the only (^Boinal parta. 

U. S IHapnmtory, 14th ed , p. 827. 
(b) The upper part of a shoe. Compare del 18 and tqp-6ooi 
He haa tope to his shoes np to his mid leg. 

Farquhar, Beaux* Stratagem, UL 1. 
(^i^e upper end or source ; head waters, as of a river. 

The third luvigable river is called Toppahanoek. . . . 
At the bw of tt inhabit the people callro Mannaboadks 
amongst the moontalnes. 

Copt John SnMk, Work% L 117. 

(d) The upper side ; the surface. 

Such trees as spread their roots near the top cd the 
ground Ikuon. 

(e) pi. The ooUeotion of a few copies of each sheet of a 
printed book placed on the top or s pile of such printed 
sheets. 

5. That which is first or foremost, (a) The begin- 
ning : noting time. [JRsre.] 

In tbende of Ootob'r, or in ihe toppe 
Of Novemb’r in the luide is hem to stoppa. 

Palladiua, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.X p. IM. 
(6) That which comes first in the natural or the a^epted 
oraer ; the first or upper part , the head . as, the top of a 
page , the top of a column of ttgurea. 

Code. What is thy name? 

Clerk, Emmanuel 

Viek, They use to write it on the tom of lettera 

Shak., 2Hen. VL, tv. 8. 107. 
Balph left her at the top of Begent Street, end turned 
down a by-thoroug^tore. Didema, Hieholas NioUelp, x. 

(e) The roost advanced or prominent pert; the highest 
part, place, rank, grade, or the like. 

IMce a boy from the top of a grammar aohool, and one 
of the same age, bred . . in his father’s family, . . . and 
... see which of the two will have the more manly car- 
riage. leeka Bdneation, 1 70. 

Home was head : his brilliant composition and thorough 
knowledge of the bex^ brought him to the top. 

Farrar, Julian aoms^ xix. 

6. The erownin^-point. [Bare.] 

He was upon the top of his marriage with Magdsleine 
the French King's daughter. 

Kndlee, Hist of Uie Torka. (Lototom.) 

7. The highest point or degree; pinnacle; ze- 
nith ; climax. ^ 

What valiant foemen, like to autumn's corn, 

Have we mow'd down in tops of all their pride 1 

fiholr ,8 Hen VI., v. 7. 4. 
Thus by that Kolse without^ and this within, 

She auromon'd waa unto the top of fear. 

if. Beaumont, Psyche, iv 816. 
And when my hopa wm at the tea 1 still was womt mis- 
taken, a Bwna, My father was a Farmer. 

8. The highest example, type, or representa- 
tive; chief; crown; consummation; acme. 

GodUneas beliig the ohiefest top and well-spring of all 
true vtrtuea even aa Ged is of all good thiiiga. 

Booker, Eoclei. Polity, v. 1. 


top 

WluitUtllli 

Tbftt . . weftrs npon his bftby-brow the round 
And t (9 of toverefgnty? Shoilr., Macbeth, Iv 1 80. 

He waa a Roman, and the top of honour. 

FUteher (and anUhtr), False One, IL 1. 

The top of woman I all her sex in abstract 1 

B. JoTMon, Devil is an Asa, iv. 1. 

9. Xaut, a sort of platform surrounding the 
head of the lower mast on all aides, it serves to 
extend the topmaabshrouds. The tops are named after the 
respective masts to which they helona, as mointoPi/orstop, 
and mitxentop. See cut under lubber 

In Uie morning we descried from the fop eight sail 
astern of us. tt^udhrqp, Hist New England, 1 6. 

10. The cover of a carriage, in coaches it is a 
permanent cover , in barouches and landaus it is a double 
calash . in gigs, phaetomt, etc , it is a cal a s h 

1 1 . That part of a cut gem which is between the 

mrdle or extreme margin and the table or flat 
face. E.H.Knxqht , — 12. Buttons washed 

or plated with gold^ silver^ un. etc., on the face 
or front side omy : when tlie wnole is thus treat- 
ed, they are called all-wers, [Trade-name. ] — 
18. Same as top-boot: especially in the plural: 
as, a pair of tops, [OoUoq.l 

To stand in a bar, . in a green coat, knee cords, and 
tops. Dickens, Pickwick, xiv. 

It was a kind of festive occasion, and the parties were 
attired scoorditigly. Mr. Weller's were newly cleaned, 
and hia dress was arranged with peculiar care 

JhekenSt Plckwicl^ Iv. 

14. The end-piece of a jointed flshing-rod; the 
; also, the topping or mounting at the end of 
this piece, usually made of bell-metal, agate, car- 
nelian, etc. — 15. A method of cheating at dice 
in vogue about the beginning of the eii^teenth 
century. Both dice seemed to be put Into tlie box, but 
in reality one was kept at the top of the box between the 
Ungers of Uio person playing — Attlia top of Ono'Slailfl. 
See lung,— ‘Bow top. See6otrX.--0aptlunA Of tops. See 

X a'n.— From top to too, from fie^ to foot, hence^ 
ly, entirely, throughout 

Bo-hold me how that I ame tourney 
Fur I ame rente /no tope to to, 

Polttioal Poems, etc. (ed. FumivallX p. 95. 
1dm and top. See tops.— On top Of, auperImpoMd on 
—To ay on (or in) the top of t, t o speak with greater force 
or Importance than , ovei^e. 

It was— as 1 received it, and others, whose Judgements 
in sneh matters cried in the top of mine— an excellent 
play. Shot., Hamlet, it. 2. 460. 

Tm> hntt, in shspdmUding. a method of working long 
Inpoitig planks, by laving their broad and narrow ends 
alternately fortvand-aft. liiiing a piece off every broad end 
the whole length of the shifting It is adopted princi- 
pally fenr ceiling Sometimes used attrlbutively as, **top 
emdbuU . . . fashions," TAearto, Naval Arch, f21&— TOP 
ind tout, everything , beginning and end. 

Thou shalt . . with thra eres heren wel 

T<p and tad, and every del 

Chaucer, House of Fsme^ L 880. 
Top tOpgllUntt, in complete array , in full rig , in 
fuirilQroe. 

Captains, he cometh hitherward amain, 

Tep and iop-gaUant, all In brave array. 

Pseto, Battle of Aloaaar, lil 8 
Top Of tiM tree, the highest point or position attainable ; 
the highest rank In the social scale, in a profession, or 
the like. 

My Lady Dedlock has been . . . at the top fashion- 
able tree Dtekene, Bleak House, it 

Top over tailt, heels over head ; topsyturvy. 

Hapidli to the hinde he hit thanne formest, 

A set hire a sad strok so sore in the neoke 
That sche toP ioil tombled oner the hacchea 

WiUuitn qf Paleme (E. £. T. H.), 1. 2776. 

Top-road bridge. See &nd!( 7 e. --Tope-and-boUome, 
smin rolls of oongh Indeed, cot in lislves, and then 
browned in an oven, used as food for infants. SCmmonde 
'Tis said that her tope and boUome were gilt, 

Uke tJie oats in thst Stable-yard Palace built 
For the horse of Hellogabalos. 

Hood, Miss Kilmansegg, Her Birth. 

n. a, 1. Being at the top; upi^rroost; 
highest; foremost; flrst; ohief; principal. 
These twice-iix colts had pace so swift, th^ ran 
Upon the hjp^ayles of com ears, nor bent them any whit 
Chapman, lllsd, xx 211. 
The flue Berinthia, one of the Top-Cbaracters, is impu- 
dent and Profane 

Jeremy Collier, Short View (ed 1098), p. 219. 
The humble ass serves the poorer sort of people, there 
being only a few of the top famiUee in the city foi Sclo) 
who nse horses. Poeocke, Description of the East, IL IL 9. 

Aniline colours used alone remained in lAslilon for a 
short time only, but are now usefully emidoyed as top 
colours— nsmMy, brushed in very dilute solution over 
vegetable oolours. Workshop Jieeeipte, 2d aer., p. 280. 

2. Greatest; extreme. 

Setting out at top speed, he soon overtook him. 

H./buoto,Fooluf(hisUty,L (BariM.) 

8. Prime; good; capital: as,* top ale. 


8884 

the top tool is bald sbovs tbs woik, and Is sbntok wMi a 
Sledgs by another workflum.— Top bttnea. SeeMfton. 
— Top oover, the upper front cover of a book. (Bog.) 
— TQPOte,theh^ornpperedgeof abook. (Ev.: 
Topflb,lnpun-maMv. See»dAi,f(l)L— TopHOO. Ba 
as top eomr. 

top^ (top), V,; pret. and pp. topped, ppr. topping* 


F top^, 'n, 'd, top9f e.]‘ *1, 1rane.‘l. Toput'^a 


[Prov. 


Eng. and Bcotch.1— TP# top notch. See lioteA.— ^^SMs^t^mirsteanedtoainOTment^^e 

^ str^ng-toeds, such SI chisels or ’ ^ 


Tod wnd fHittiit n 

imuches <nd sw^es/J^e bottom tools hays 


as 1 St flm supposed, by a topping i 

MSMsa V ewei^m w aaw asow vmsv wasw waratiaessK ass fraaw Mif vasy OMra m am « m.^ 

the operator the woik upon me boium too^ while 4d» To preen or pntno One g gflf • 


top on; cap; crown. 

Her morefsmons roountaines are the aforesaid Hamiua 
[and] Rhodope still topf with snow: i9iindpaTravailei,p.88. 

2. In dyemg, to cover or wash over with a dif- 
ferent or richer color: as, to top mdhm with a 
bria^t aniline, to give force and briuiancy. — 
8. To place and fasten upon the back margin 
of (a saw-blade) a stiffening piece, or a gage 
for limiting the depth of a ken; back (a saw). 
— 4. To reach the top of. 

Wind about till you have topp'd the hill. 

Sir J, Denham, Prudence. 

6. To rise above or beyond; surmount. 

The moon . like an enemy broke upon me^ topping 
the eastward ridge of rock. 

R, D. Kackmore, Loma Doone, xxxviL 
The Bun was Just topping the maples 

rfo Century, XXVl. 876. 

6. To pass over; leap; clear. 

Many a green dog would endeavour to take a meuae ln> 
stead of ta^ng the brambles, thereby possibly splitting 
a claw. The FiAd, March 19, 1887. (JbMj/o. 2>to(.) 

7. To surpass; outdo. 

If this letter speed, 

And my invention thrive, Edmund the base 
Shall Up the legitimate. Skak , Lear, L 2. 21. 

8. To take off the top of. Specifically— (o) To re- 

move the top or end from (a plant), espeolBily, to crop, aa 
a tree or plant, by cutting off the growing top, or bnore 
ripening (as, in the case of tobacco, to Increase the slse of 
the remaining leaves, or, with maise, to hasten the ripen- 
ing, etc > * 

What toee If it be not tomed beareth any fralte ^ 

Xyly, Euphues, Anat. of Wit, p 127. 
Periander. being consulted with how to preserve a tyr- 
anny newly uaur]^ . . . went into his garden and top* 
ped all the highest tiowere 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 

(b) To snuff (a candle) said also of burning off the long 
end of a new wick. HaUiweU, De Vert. [Prov. Eug. and 
U.&l 

Top the candle, sirrah , methtnks the light bums blue. 

UiddUton, Vonr Five Gallants, I 1. 

(c) See the quotation. 

Harder tempers of steel, containing 0.7 per cent of 
carbon and upwards, settle down after teeming, leaving a 
hollow or funnel-shaped tube or pipe at the top of the in- 
got which requires to be broken off, or the ingot topped, 
as it is called, before working the same 

IT. il. Greenwood, Steel and Iron, p. 424. 

9. Xaut, to raise one end, as of a yard or boom, 
higher than the otlier. — 10. To hang. TufVs 
Glossary of Thieres* Jargon (1798). [Thievesf 
slang.] 

Thirty-six were cast for death, and only one was Upped, 
JfayAeic, London Labour and London Poor, 111. 887. 

1 1 . To tup ; cover. Shale,, Othello, v. 2. 136. — 
Topping the dice. See topi, n., 16.— TO top olL (a) 
To complete by putting on the top or uppermost part of: 
as, to hip of a stack of liiiy , hence, to finiah ; put the fin- 
li^lDg touch ta 

A heavy sleep evdved out of sauerkraut sausages, and 
cider, llghtily topped o/wftli a mountain of crisp waffles. 

The Century, XLLil, 

(At) To take or test off , drink off. 

Its no heinous offence (believe me) for a young man to 
hunt harlota. to tappe qf a crane roundly ; Ita no great 
fault to breake open dores. 

Terence in Englieh (1614) (Hares,) 

To top 000*8 port, to do one’s part with seal and suc- 
cess . outdo one’s scU. 

Well, Jenny, yon tm'd your pari, indeed. 

atede, Tender Husband, v. 1. 
That politicisn tom Me part 
Who readily can lie witti art 

Oay, The Squire rad his Our. 
To top up, to finish , wind up ; pat an end to * as, be was 
toP^ up by bis extravagance. [Colloq.] 
n. tntrans, 1. To rise aloft; be eminent; 
tower; hence, to surpasB; excel. See top- 
ping, p. a. 

But write thy best, and top; and, in each llni^ 

Sir Formal's orato^ will oe thine. 

Jfryden, MaeFleonoe, L 107. 

2. To be of a (specified) height or top-measure- 
ment. 

The latter was a daik chestnut with a white fatfook, 
standing full 10 brads (while the mare seareely topped UX 
Laeorenee, Guy Ltvlngttoncv lx. 

8. To incline or fall with the top foremost; 
topple. 

' the snow 

the snow w ans wa re Isavtng thabuilfflii^ 
Seienee, X, ISft 


Xvsrdrssslniib s/fet topping f 
Always oannf, never oar’d? 

Gnorlsf, Emblsma (JToim) 
To top ovar tallt, to turn heels over head. Seatopem 
tail, under toP^, n. 

To tumble oner rad ouer, iotoppeouortayl$t • . . may be 
also holasome for the body. 

AssAom, Toxophllas (ed. ArberX p. 47. (Daviet,) 
To top up or oiL (a) To finish ; and up. [Golk^] 

Four engage to go half-prloe to the play at night, rad 
top with oysters. Btoksw, Biesk House, xL 

(A) Bee the quotation. 

Strawberry pottles are often half cabbage leaves, a taw 
tempting strawberries being dlaidayed on the top of the 
pottle. **T^B!p4fiy i(p,’’ssia a fruit dealer to me, ** is the 


prinotpsl thing. ... 
worlt!^ rad hell tell you that 


'You ask aiv coster that knows tbs 
sU the salesmen lu the mar* 


tops\m It 's only making the best of it *' 
Mayhew, London Labour and London 


Poor, L 01. 
[HE. topps; short for on top 

f alle 


topJt(top),i)rg). 
oj,} Above. 

This we beseohith kppe alle thing, thet thin 

thet is thl gnode los, thi knauleraing& tbi beleaue. In 
y-oouf ermed ine otts. AyenbUeqfInwyt(s.'B.T!,S,\ p,lOd. 
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To 


namq 

top^ (top), n.; pret. and pp. topped, ppr. toppii 
[So. also < lOS. toppen, lit. ^ catch by 1 
top^; < fopi, n.: see Lf wtrans, 

wrestle; strive. 

Toppyiu or feohteby thenekke [var. feyten^jth, fythe, 
felghfyn by the nek), oollnotor. Prompt Pom., p. 490. 
As hi wexe hi toppede ofte ther nss bltnene hem no leva 

Poems and Lives qf the Sednts (ed. FnrolvsUX xxlv. 16. 

n. trans. To oppose ; resist. Jamieson, 
[Scotch.] 

The King nominated one day. In face of parliament, [the 
Earl of Mortoun] ; while Argyle topes this nomination, as 
of a man unmeet BaUlie, Letters, L 890. 

top^(top), n. [< top2^ 0.] Opposition; strug- 
gle; connict. 

And the nations were angry : The world was In tope with 
Christ’s church, having hatred against his peonla 

Durham, Expos, of the Bevelidion, xL 18. 

[(Jamieeon, under topa) 

top® (top), n, [Early mod. E. also toppe; < ME. 
top, prob. < MJ). top, toppe, var. (dne to confu- 
sion with top, point, summit) of dop, doppe, a 
top (cf. MD. dol, var. of fol, D. tol, a top), s 
OHG. tm)f, tof, top/o, MHG. topf, toppe, top, 
wheel, G. (dial.) topf ss Dan. top, a top^ spin- 
niug-top; ^rhaps so called from a fancied re- 
semblance to a pot,< MHG. tow/, tupfen, O, tofif 
(obs.), topfen, pot ; cf. G. (dial.) d%pfi,dup1i, dip- 
pen, an iron kettle with three le^, prob. con- 
nected with AS. dedp, G. tief, eto., doen: see 
deep. The notion that the top is so called **be- 
cause it is sharpened to a tip or top on which it 
is spun,” or “from whirling round on its top or 
point,” is inconsistent with the G. forms (G. 
topf, a top (toy), G. zopf a tuft, crest); more- 
over, a top does not spin on its top.] 1. A 
children’s toy of conical, ovoid, or circular 
shape, whether solid or hollow, sometimes of 
wood with a point of metal, sometimes entirely 
of metal, made to whirl on its ^int by the 
rapid unwinding of a string wound about it, or 
by lashing with a whip, or by utilizing the pow- 
er of a spring. AU tops siwmoivpiwoissly called 
nitupUpe, oonlcra ones pefhtaps, rad those that are lashed 
wh^f*upe. 


The ohekker was oboUly there ohoeen the first, 

ITie * * ‘ 

’The 


Ike draghteiL the dyse, rad other dregh gsumes, . 
taiues, the Um, trejgetre also. 


Desmsotion qf Troy (B, S. T. S.X L 1024. 
A toppe CM 1 set, and d^e It In his kynde. 

Sir T, Mart, nimnt, Int to Utopia, p. Ixv. 
The top was used In remote times by tbe Gteoira boys. 
It is mentioned by Suidae, and * . . was wMl known st 
Borne in the days of VlrgU, and with us as early at laast 
aa the fourteenth oentury. 

BtntU, Sports rad Taatimaa p. 49L 

2. In rope-making, a conical block of wood with 
lon/ritudinal grooves 
on its surface, in which 
the strands of tbe rope 
slide in the prooess 
of twisting.-OfroBoop- 

toparth (M'ptek), n. 

[at E. top^guo, < L. to* 

^eha, < Gt. 

ferssjjs; — — 

4* dpXfiv, nue.] The governor of a distriot or 
toparohy. 



The prlnoo and tofMOih of that eoaotiy. 
mueastopoi^. Jitoiiingis Ka38Q7»p*74K 



, ^ * . ^,Jw6 w worgi^to, < L, tcparchiaf U^hroekettfek.} A ro$k wUioh is a peeuliar 
< Gr. fWtfp;rw» \ TtmapxnCi a toparon: see to- result of oontaot metamorphism, it ti made up 
mrihA A U^a state eoasiBtiiig of a few eities ot fngmeote of sn ittrento of qtisrts md tourmalin, 
a uettv country or a locality sov- "^1^ fnsmonU (brookan) are cemented by a mixture of 
® The locality of thU peculiar rook Is 

omed by or under the influence of a toparch, ^ vicinity o^ Bohreckentteln in the Emeblrae. 

The zest (of Faleettne] he dluideth into ten TcparcMet, tothbeaill (top'b6m). ii. Same as ooTlar^oeam, 
Fwrehas, PU^mage, p. 106. tojhblock (top'blok), «. 1. Naut, a laruo 

top-amuir (top'ttr^m^r), n. Kauty a railing iron-bound bl^k hung to an eye-bolt iu the 
f^erly fitted across fte after part of a top, <?ap, used in swaying and lowering the top- 
aboutthreufeethighand covered with netting mast.— 2. In a vehicle, a projection upon 


and painted canvas. 
M n 


It. inionptu% strike against something; prob. 
from a Tettt* source, perhaps from the root of 
tup or of taj^* The B. term is not connected 
with t&p^ or To driuk alcoholic liquors 

to excess, especially to do so habitually. 

If you topt In form, and treat, 

Tia the sour sauce to the sweet meat, 

The ftne you pay for being great 

Drydin, To Mr George Etherege, 1. 69. 
Was there ever ao thirsty an elf ?— 

But he atiU may topi on. 

Hood, Uon’t you Smell Fire? 


topas (t6'pas)t n. (Barly mod. £. also (opo^e, 
topaee; < MB. topaSy thcpWy fqpooe, tupaee; 
also, as ML., topaoiua (also fancifully as the 
name of Chancers Sir Ikijm or Thopas) ss G. 
tapasy< OP. topoii^ fopose, F. fqpose ss Pr. topasi 
K Sp. iopaoio as Pg.lt. topasfioy < LL. iopazioHy 
also topa&my L. tofams, ML. also topasiusy topa- 
CIU8 (in L. applied to the chrysolite), < Gr. nira- 
C/ov, also rdiroCof, the yellow or oriental topas; 
ori^n unknowzK possibly so called from its 
brightness; of. Skt. tapwy heat. According to 
Pliny (bk. zxxvii. o. 8), the name is derived 
from that of Topagasy an island In the Red Sea, 
the position of which is * conjeotnral,^ < Gr. roira- 
CetVy conjecture. Others place this conjectural 
island in the Arabian Sea.] 1. A mineral of 
a vitreous luster, transparent or translneent, 
sometimes colorless, often of a yellow, white, 
‘oen, or pale-blne color, it is a liUoate of alumln- 
^hloh the oxygen la partly replaced by lluoriii. 

hardnea 


which the bows of the top rest when it is tope* (tdp), v, t Same as top^. 


^ down. E, JS, Knight, 

^kopa»y topaocy ittpave; top-boot (top'bttt), w. A ^ot having a high 


top: specifically, one having the upper part 
of the leg of a different material from the rest 
and separate from it, as if turned over, or de- 
signed to be turned over. The Jaok>boota of the 
seventeenth century and later had the top somewhat pro- 
jecting from the leg, aa if to allow more freedom to the 
knee, and this upjper part was of thinner leathw than 
Dietlmes, thooidi rare' *' - . 

^em< 


(top), M. [Cornish.] A kind of shark, the 
nriileris-dog or penny-dog, Qaleorhtnus gaUm, 
or Galena canis; also, one of several related 


the leg, and someClmM, thoi 
ther, not requiring blacking. 


[h rarely, of a colored lea- 
'em top-boot, worn 


iifm in which the oxygen la partly replaced by iluoriii. 
The fracture Is suboon^idal imd uneven; the 1 




Eumpean lope (OaUarAi>mr£»/ntt)> 


riiarks of small size, some of them also called 
dogifish. The species to which the name orlginaUy per- 
tained is found on the Biirupean coast There are ot&eni 
in various parts of the world, as the oll-ahark ^ Oaltfor- 
nla, 0, zyt^derui. Bee also cut under Ckdoorkima, 
tope^ (tdp), H. [Cf. nope (t).] The European 
wren, Troplodytea parvulua.^ [Local, Eng.j 


lop boot*. 

o, coachman's boot; S,}ockey*Bboat; r, man’s walking-hoot, hunt- 
ing boot . t, lady s riding boot . /, man's nding boot 

Loar- 
lover 

„ . leather 

•howlng. Also top 

He wrote to the chaps at school atiout his top-boots, and 
hla feats across country. Thaektray, Pendennla, ill. 


is somewhat greater than that of ouarta. It usually oooura 
ill prismatic crystals with perfect basal cleavage, also mas- 
sive, sometlraea columnar (the variety pvcnlte). Topax oo- 
ouTS generally in granitic rocka, less often in cavities In 
volcanic rocks aa rhyolite. It la found in many parts of 
the world, aa Cornwall, Beotian^ Saxony, Blbena, Brasil, 

Mexico, and the TJulied Btatea. The flneat varieties are ob- 
tained m>m the mountains of Brazil and the Ural Moun- 
tains Those from Brasil have de^yeUow tinia, those 
from Blberla have a hlulah Unge ; the Baxon topax has a 
pale wine-yellow. Iho pureei topaaee from Brasil, when 
cut in facets, cloeely resemble the diamond in luster and top-bootad (top'bO^ted), a. Wearing top-boots, 
brilliancq. Fiaum-beande gemmes. Topboatod Gnuders from the North; Bwlsa Broken, 

And safyres, & aardlners, ds semely uiaeo. trovers, alM> topftoofjd. from the ftouth. 

AUeUraHoo Poemo (ed, 61^X M- CaHyU, Sartor Keaartua. IL 2. 

8. In Iter.. ♦>.« «T,«tn«, or in hlixonloo hv ibo toiHSETd (top'kttnl), n. In a cardmg-macluno, 
precious hI 

ming-bird, TopasapeU^ or T,pyri 

a tnuwparent pale-yeiiow variety of quarts — Orieni 
A ^ sapphire, or corundum. " * 


of Buddliist monument, which may be conSSu 
ered as a tumulus of masonry, of dondcal or 
tower-like form, many specimens of which oc- 
cur in India and southeastern Asia, intended 
for the presoTvation of relics or the commemo- 
ration of some event, when for the former pnipoae 
the tope Is called ado^Tobo, when for the latter a ilup<i, the 
term having reference to the external ihime only. The 
Oldest topes are dome-shaped, and rest on a base which to 
cylindrical, quadtangnlar, or polygonal, rising pwpendto- 
marly or In terraoea. A atotinctlve feature m me tope to 
the apical atructure, which is in the shape of an open p — 
sol and to known aa a Cm One of the most Imp ' 


ir., the tincture or in blazoning by tUo "• ^ ^ ' 

B stones. See hlasony n., 2.— 8. A hum- . nri 

name for ymow sapphire, or corundum. Bee on- forecastle,} A protected pla 


tOpBS,ani 

I 

duced from the y^ow braxilian topaz by strong lut- 
ing If the beat to continued too lung, the color to en- 
tirely expelled, and the topax becomes colorless. 

A ^ $moky " 


Also 

rtm topax.— BoottlBll tOPBl. Hame as moky topax— 
Biberum topu, the while or blutob-white topax found 
In Blberla.— BmCky topas. Bee smoAp.- Spwalsh to- 
pas, a variety of smoky quarts the color of which has 
been changed by heat from smoky- to dark-brown, golden- 
brown. or Bolden-yellow.— Btar-topai, a yellow star- 
sapphire. Bee cutoriotod sappMrf, undw oamire. 

Topasa (t^P&'z^), n. [nL. 

< Or. rdiraCoCy ^ 


„ . [Early mod. E. 

cofttclly MJE. toppe^eaatelle ; < toj)^ + castle. Ct 
forecastle,} A protected place at Ihe mast- 
heads of md English ships, from which darts 
and arrows and heavier missiles were thrown ; 
hence, a high place. 

AUeryally in rede rhe] airayeshis chlppis , . . . 

The Umpo-otuUUeo he stuffede with t<^dys {weapons], as 
hym lykyde. Mmte Arthure (E. E. T. S. J L 8617 
The! whiohe sltte in the tvpauMl or high ohalre ot re- 


ligion, and whiche bee persons notorious in tlie profession 
of b 


r teaching the doctrine of holy soiiptiire 


A top<h*ln(topVhftn),». a chain to sling 

ya^s in time of notion to prevent 

ling birds, the tcmaz humniero. i^e cury^ fi.ii'm Oaiunr, thn iv\n,»a bv wbi/ib 


On Luke xix. 



Great Tope at Sancbl, near Bhilsa ui Bhopal, Central Italia. 


a long Sonder^pul^i^ feai 



thoS to tor5pifoJ7ith th™ falling if the ropes by which they 
lers next to the middle pair, are hung are shot away. 

top-doth (top'klAth), n. Jfaut.y a name for- 
merly given to a piece of canvas used to cover 
the hammocks wmeh were lashed to the top in 
action. 

top-coat (top'kdt), n. An upper coat, or over- 
coat. 

top-orOB8 (top'krds), n. In hreedingy a genera- 
tion of ancestors. 


piinoj^ one of a g^p at Sttohl tn 


vlvlng topes is the jt 

Bhoi^ Central India. The tumulus to domical, i ^ 
what less than a hemisphere, 106 feet lii diameter and 4S 
feet in height. On the top to a flat spao& in the oanterof 
which oncestood theteo. A moat elaborately carved stone 
railing surrounds this tupe. In topes serving to preserve 
" * in metal boxes ox In ommbeni 


relics these were deposltkl 
tn the solid masonry of the tope. 


Boo dagobOf 


topo^^ (tdp), «. l< Telugu td^nty Tamil idppUy a 
grove or orchard. "" 


The Hind, word is |h 

India, a grove or clump of trees: aa, a tOMJt 
tope; acane-fope. 
topeo. n. See topi. 

The lulee of the aeveland Bay Society of Arnica ^ Ct6'p6r), ». [< tope^ 4* -cfl. 1 One who 

Uqu J to ex«e«" 


that breed of horses] 

Bnoder'o Qozette (Chicago^ March SS^ 1890. 


Topes Kununing-bltd {Top«aa /<//•). 


top-draill (top'drau), v, t. To drain by surfaoe- 

top-dndsilia (top'drfi'ning), a. The act or 
praotioe of Braining the surface of land, 
top-jbsw (top'dres), ». t. 

aci land- 


a hard drinker; a sot. 

In the public-houiea, that orthodox trlbe^ the lopen, 
who neglect no ^\Ueged occasion of rejoicing, ke«^ the 


feast {New Year’s Evel ... as they keep every 
saint's day or holiday, either of State or Churcih, by mak- 
ing it a day more than usuallyunboly. 

W. BeoatU and J. ittoe,^to Son of Vulcan, PioL, L 

To manure on the top-flU«dt(top'fild),a. PiUedtothetop; brim- 

T14a<S 010 



<)na«94ed (m the roMPt the head to black, the throat mo> 
neentoh-yeUow with a central topas sheen and 
plaokfiBrdar} the other under parta are glittering ortm- 
•on, foMea-giaeii vuuA 

(W'pM-in), a, T< topas + -inch) In 
cneoM., yellow and seiiu-transparent with a 
luster, as the ocelli of certain inseetB 
eJUr ^ spiders. 

*^M|rijltO(t^-pai'(i*Ut),a, r<Gr.rrfircCof,topax, 
^ J A vaiiety eff garnet, of a topa*- 

^ow or an olive-green, found in Pied- 

401 


I (Baron I .v ' .. 

, . . only an English Updremno on a German toll 
Gladstone, CHeaninga of Fast Yeara, I. 84 

J>)i t pret. and pp. topedy ppr. top- 
ing, [Perhap < P. tajm, t^y formerly 




[< topi + -ful,} Lofty; 

V , nurn. i kaim i 

topei 

tf»g. LireriiapB \ r . - . - , ^ , 

toetwr, dial, wep* * ft. fopprtrd, cover a sL , 

in &cing, stake as mnch as one^s adversary, top-Alll (top'ffd0» o. [< tap^ +yWP.3 Bri 
henee accept, agree, as Sp. topary butt, strike, fnl. Shak,, K, John, iil. 4. 180. [Obsolete 
accept a bet: need iuterlectionally, F. Mpe, prov.Eng.] _ ^ 

Olt. iojHty in dicing ‘(I) agree,* hence ‘agreed!* tOP^fUler (tqp'fhl^er), n. In foraingy a top- 
‘donef* also in dmklng, ^(I) pledge you* ; per- tool with narrow round edge, usedT in forming 

nviff t MfviVA 1ia.nila* Ar * aMke fflaafles* : flf. gTOOVOS, OtO. 


Boon thw won 
Tha top of aO the tqnM heav*iia 

Chapman, nia^ V. 761. 

Brim- 
or 




UMiOllIlt 

tomnllailt (top'gal^ant; bv sailors usually t^- 
gaPf^t), a. and a. X a. 1. Being above the 
topmast and below the royal: applied to mast, 
sail, rigging, etc — 2t. Topping; flne. 
Ttp-gattaiU he, and she in all her trim 

Pope, Satires of Donney It. 280. 

n. a. 1. The topgallant mast, sail, or rigging 
of a ship. 

A goodly ship with banners bravely dight, 

And flag In hei top gaUatU, I esplde. 

Spenser, 'Viaioiis of the World’s Vanity, L 100, 

2. Figuratively, any elevated part, place, etc. 

And bring thee cords made like a tackled stair. 
Which to the high top-gaUant of my ioy 
Most he my convoy m the secret night. 

Shak , R. «nd J., U. 4. 902. 
BOUliig topgallantflail Bee roUiiM.^Top and top- 
gaUiuii Hee topi -TopfaUa&t-lniiirirkfl. Bee qm/r- 
ter^board Tongallant-loreoastla. Bee /oreoaOe,— 
Topfallant-shrouds. See shreiMia. 
top-naining (top'gra^ning), n. An additional 
coating of color, either in distemper or in oil, 

S ut over the first coat of graining after it is 
py* 

topn (tof), ». In sura., same as tophus. 
topha^ns (t9-f&'shius), a. [< fopA + -aceous.^ 
Pertamingtoa tophortophus; gritty; sandy: 
as, a tophaceous concretion. 

It [milk I differs from a vegetable emulsion by ooagulat* 
Ittg into a curdy masa with acids, which chyle and vege* 
taole emnlsioiu will not. Acids mixed with them pre- 
cipitate a tophaeeous chalky matter, but not a coyly 
■ubstanoe. Arouthnol, Aliments, IV iL f 4 

top-hamper (top'ham^p^r), n. AVittf. : (/i) Any 
unnecessary weight, either aloft or about the 
upper decks. 

Bo encumbered with top-hamper, so over weighted in 
proportion to their draught of water 

Motl^ (Imp Dust ) 
The light upper sails and their gear (r) 
The whole of the rigging and sails of a ship. 
[Rare.] 

top-hami>6red (top'liam^p^rd ), a . Having too 
much weight aloft; hence, top-heavy. 
top-hoawineaB (top^hev^i-nes), n. The state 
of being top-heavy. Jour. Franklin Inst., 
eXXVI. 178. 

top-heavy (top'hev'i), a. 1. Having the top 
disproportionately heavy ; over-weighted at the 
top. 

Like trees that broadest sprout, 

Their own top-heavy state grubs up their root 

Chapman, Byron’s Conspiracy, ill 1 

2. Figuratively, lacking fitness of proportions ; 
liable to fall or fail. 

The eoheme has Imcome more top-heavy, in that the pen- 
•iotta for the aged or disabled workmen are graded, vary- 
ing according to the wages they have been earning. 

The Nation, XLVm. 877. 

8. Drunk; tipsy. Inland. [Slang.] 

Tophat (td'fet), n. f < Heb. topheth, lit. a place 
to be spit on, < iuph, spit.] A place situated 
at the southeastei^ extremity of (lehenna, or 
Valley of Hinnom, to the south of Jerusalem. 
It waa there that the idolatrous .lews worshiped the flre- 
gods and saorifloed their children In consequence of 
uiese abominations tlie whole valley became the common 
laystall of the city, and symbolical of the place of torment 
In a future life. 

The pleasant valley of Hinnom, Tophet thence 
And clack Gehenna call’d, the type of hell 

MUtim,V.h,i 404 

tophi, n. Plural of tophus. 
top-honorst (top'on^orr.), n. Topsails. [Rare.] 
As our high Vessels pass their wat'ry Way, 

Let all the naval World due Homage pay , 

With hasty Bevereuoe their Top-htmaurs lower. 

Prior, Carmen Secnlare, 1700, st 80. 

tophus (td^fus), n.; pi. tophi (-fi). [< L. tophus, 
tofus, sandstone : see tufa, tuff^.] A concretion 
ol calcareous matter which forms on the car- 
tilaginous surface of the joints, and on the 
pinna of the ear, in gout; a gouty deposit, 
topi, topee (to-{>e'), n. In India, a hat or cap. 
—Sola or solar topi Beesofa» 
topia (td'pi-k), n. [L., landscape-gardening, 
landscape-painting, neut. pi. fso. opera) of 
mus, < topos, < Gr. rdiroc, a place ; see topic.) 
A fanciful style of mural decoration, general- 
ly consisting of landscapes of a very heterojj^ 
neous character, rosemDling those of the (mi- 
nese, much used in ancient Roman houses, 
topiarian (td-pi-a'ri-an), a. [< h, topiarius, to- 
piary, + -an.) Of, pertaining to, or practising 
topiary work. 

Clipped yews sod hoUlea sttd all the pedsntries of (he 
iopUman art. Kingdey, Westward Ho, vIL 

topiary (to'pi-a-ri), a. [< L. topiarius, an or- 
namental or landscape gardener, < topia, land- 
soape-gardeni^: see topia.^ In gardening, 
clipped or cut into ornamental shapes ; also, of 


6866 

to sneh trimndim. Topiary work 
ning or trees and shrubs 
> or fantastic shapes. 

I waa lead to a pretty garden, planted with hedges of 
alatemus, having at the entrance a akreene at an exceed- 
ing height^ accurately outt in topUay worke. 

JSvAyn, Diary, March SB, 1644. 

topicJtop'ik), a. and w. [I. a. Formerly also 
topick, iopique; < F. iopique = Sp. tdpioo b Pg. 
It. topico, topic, local (in med. use), < NL. to- 
piouSf local, < Gr. romicdc, pertaining to a place, 
local, pertaining to a common place, or topic, 
topical, < rdiroq, a place. II. w. Formerly also 
to^ek, topique, usually in pi.; < F. topi^, pi. 
Umiques, = Bp. tdpica ss Pg. It. topica, Ih. io- 
Mca, neut. pL, the title of a work of Aristotle, 
X Gr. roviKA (ra roiriicd, the books oonoeming 
rdirot, or common places), neut. pi. of roiriKdc, 
pertaining to a place: see I.J I. a. Local: 
same as topical. 

O all ye Topick Gods, that do inhabit here. 

Drayton, Polyolbion, xxx. 22L 

The places ought, before the application of those tgpieke 
medicines, to be wml prepared with the raaour. 

HoUand, tr. of Pliny, xxix. d 

n. 1. In logic and rhet., a common place 
(which see, under common) : a class of consid- 
erations from which probanlo arguments can 
bo drawn. According to the opinion of some writers, 
the statements of Aristotle are only coniistent with mak- 
ing a topic, or common place, a maxim of reasoning The 
trMitional definition coming through Cicero is ''the seat 
of an argument” This it not verv explicit, and the word 
has not commonly been used with a very rigid accuracy 
in logic or rhetoric. The chief topics oonoera the argu- 
ments from notation, conju^tes, definition, genus, spe- 
cies. * ■ ' - . .. ... . 

oonc 
equals, 

logicians enumerate the topics differently. 

The great arguments of Christianity against the prac- 
tice of sin are not drawn from any uncertain Topicke, or 
nice and curious speculations. 

&(UinffflMt, Sermons, II. ill 

2. The subject of a discourse, argument, or lit- 
erary composition, or the suoject of any dis- 
tinct nart of a discourse, etc.; any matter 
treatea of : now the usual moaning of the word. 

It often happens that the poet and the senate of 
Rome have lioth chosen the same Umc to flatter their em- 
perw upon, and have sometimes fallen upon the same 
thought Addison, Ancient Medals, i. 

Deem’st thou not our later time 


Yields topie meet for classir rhyme ? 

SeoU, Mannion, ill., Int 

3. In med., a remedy locally applied. 

Amongst tapies or outward medicines, none are more 

precious than baths. Burton, Anat of MeL, p. 418 

ItansoendenUl topia Bee transcendental »ByiL 1 
Theme, Point, etc Bm subject 
topical (top'i-kftl), a. [< topic + -al.) 1. Of 
or pertaining txi a place or locality ; especially, 
limited to a particular spot; local. 

The men of Arnhenfeld in Herefordshire claimed by 
custom to lead the van-guard , but surely this prlviledge 
was topical, and oonflued to the Welsh wars. 

Fuller, Worthier, IL 146. 
He was now Intending to vlaite Staffordshire and, as he 
had of Gxfmrdshlre, to give us the natural, topu^if, pollti 
cal, and mechanical history. Evelyn, Diary, July 8, 1675. 
The toptoed application of the artificial alixarine colours. 

Workshop Receipts, 2d ser., p. 216 

2. Specifically, in med., pertaining or applied 
to a particular part of the body; local. 

He is robust and healthy, and his change of colour was 
not accompanied with any sensible disease, either general 
or topical. Jefferson, Notes on Virginia (1787), p. 120 
For the most part, however, in this country, physicians 
have abandoned severe topical measures. Umifing them- 
selves to autlsepilc and soothing applications. 

Austin Flint, Diphtheria (Amer. Cyc.) 

8. Pertaining to or proceeding from a topic, or 
category of arguments; hence, merely proba- 
ble, as an argument. 

Evidences of fact can be no more than topical and prob- 
able. Sir M. Hale. 

4. Pertaining to a subject of discourse, com- 
position, or tne like : concerned with a partic- 
ular topic; speoiftoally, dealing with topics of 
current or local interest. 

Conversation . . . waa . . . ever taking new turns, branch- 
ing into toptoaf nirprlsea, and at all itinia and on every 


topic was luminous, high, 


edifying, full 

J. MoHsy, Burke, p. 190, 


The music-hall with beer and tobaoca the oomlo man 
bawling a topietU song and executing the famous 
dance. Contemporary Rev,, LI. 


Topiotl OOlOrtnf. in calioo-prinHnff, the applioatloii of 
odor to limited and determined parts of the cloth, as dls- 
tli^lshed from the dydng of the whde,— TcvlM rs- 
SttllfllllL Bee resultant. 

topically (top'i-kal-i), ade. With reference to 
topics; also, with regard or application to a 
pavtioular place, spot, subject, etc. 


The vHlofis eeUedtieM have been adtiOfleiily ead 

topio-foliof (top'ik-fcnid), n. A commonplace- 
book. 

An English ooneordanoe and a toptoydtf^ the gatherliifs 
and savings of a sober gradoatehin a Harmony and a 
Catena, treading the constant ronnd of certain common 
dootrinaU beada. MUton, Areopagltloa. 

toplMChf (tfi-pinch'), v, t [A sham word, in- 
vent^ by editors of Shakspere as a oompo^d 
of to-, intensive, + ptneh, and defined *Ho pinch 
severely.^ The prmier reading is simply to 
pinch. Instances of to with an infinitive ^er 
let occur in Bhakspere elsewhere (Hamlet, iv. 
6. 11), and instauces of to with an infinitive 
after other verbs with which to does not now 
usually appear abound in Shakspere and his 
contemporaries. The prefix to-, on the other 
hand, was obsolete in ^aksperrs time, and it 
was never used “intensively” in such a sense 
as * severely.’] An erroneous form of to pinch. 
See the etymology. 

Then let them sll encircle him about, 

And, fairy-like, tapineh the unclean knight 

Shak., M. W. of W., Iv. 4. 67. 

topknot (topknot), n. 1. Any knot, tuft, or 
crest worn or growing on the head: applied 
to any egret, crest, or tuft of feathers on the 
head of a bird, the hair on the top of the human 
head, any projecting or conspicuous ornament 
for the head, etc.; specifically, a bow, as of 
ribbon, forming a part of the head-dress of 
women in the seventeenth century. 

We had that, among other laudable faahloni, from Lon- 
don I think it came over with your mode of wearing high 
topknots. Parquhar, Love and a Bottle, i. 1. 

It is undoubtedly from hence jthe Danish language] that 
the Bride-Favimrs, or the Top-Knots at Marriages, which 
were considered as Emblems of the Ties of Duty and Af- 
fection between the Bride and her Hpouse, have been de- 
rive. Bcume‘s Pop Antiq (1777X p 849. 

That fine gentleman . . . whosit thick topknot of wavy 
hair . and general air of worldly exaltation . . were 

8 sinfully siiggiMtive to Lyddy of Herod, Pontius Filata, or 
tie muen-quotad Gallic. 

Oeorge Ehot, Felix Holt, xxxvlli. 
2. A flatfish, Phrgnorhomhus un macula lus, or 
Bloch’s topknot, and some related species: so 
called from a long filament on the head, some 
of the topknots are of the same genus as the turbot, ss 
Bekstrom s, Rhombus norvegieus, and MUller'a R> pune- 
tatus. 

3. One of any of the breeds of domestic hens 
which have a crest.— muar'i topknot. Same as 
smear-dab. 

topknotted (top'not^ed), a. Adorned with 
bows and topknots. George Mhot, Silas Mar- 
ner, xi. 

top-iantern (top'lan'tCm), n. Maut.. a large 
lantern carried in the mizzentop of a nag-ship, 
from which a li^ht is displayed as a designa- 
tion on the admiral’s ship, 
topless (topples), a. K topi -t* -/c88.] Having 
no top; immeasurably high; lofty; preemi- 
nent; exalted. 

Was this the face that launched a thousand shl]w, 
And burnt the toplsss towers of Ilium ? 

Marloum, Dr. Faustus, xiv. 

Make their strengths totter, and their toplsss fortunes 
Unroot, and reel to ruin 1 FUtcher, Bonduca, ill 1. 
Topless honours be bestow'd on thee. 

Chapman, Blind Beggar of Alexandria. 

top-light (topHit), 91. A light kept in the top 
of a ship for si^aling or for the use of the 
topmen. 

top-lining (top'U^ning), n. NauUi (a) The 
lining on the after part of the topsail, to pre- 
vent the top-rim from chafing the topwil. (b) 
A platform of thin board nailed upon the up- 
per part of the crosstrees on a vessel’s top. 
toploftical (top'16fni-kal), a. r< topl^ + 
-icah) Toplofty. [Colloq., U. ».] 

The eoolealastloal [party) who do the tcpRJtieal talking, 
and make the inflammatoiy speeches in me Tabernacle. 

The Congrsgationalist, Deo. 17, Wk 

toploftinoss (top'lbf^tJ-nesT, n. The charac- 
ter of being toplofty. [Colloq., U.^.] 
toplofty (top^lOFti), a. Having a high top; 
hence, figuratively, pompous; bombastio: in- 
flated; pretentious: as, toploftu airs; toplqffy 
speeches. [(>)Uoq., U. 8.f 
top-null (top'mgl), n. S^ maUK 
topman (top^m;m), n,; pi. topmen (-men). [< 
top^ •¥ man.) 1. The man who stands above 
in sawiim; a top-sawyet;.— 2. Kaut, a man 
stationed to do duty in a top. In a manrof- 
war the topmen are divided mto fore-, main-i 
and mlssen-tonmen. Also toptfson.— 8« A 
merchant vessel. JBaUtw$U» 




fore, ormisB6n.^M|«iMt-it^^ Seef&rmtdfl. 
toiMllftSt-lMad (top'tntat-hed), n. The head or 
to^of the topmaet 

Thlf Mil* which !■ a triangular one, eatenda from the 
UipmitthMA to the daok. ^Myc, Brit,, XXIV. 724 

tOihUULnl (top'mAl), n. Same as tap-maU, 
top-minnow (top'imn^d), n. One of several 
»mali ovoviviparouB ^rinodont fishes related 
to the killifisnoB, as Oamhuna patruelxs or Zy- 
goneetey notaiuSj both of the United States. 



Top>mliii«>« (Gambusta patrueiis), male, natural lUe. 

The flrct>namad abounds in the freih waters of the south- 
em United States. The male is much smaller than the 
female ; the brood is brought forth early in the spring. 


a place or places. [Recent.] 

This little land IPalesttne] became the object of a special 
adoration, a kind of hwotatry, when the (%urch mounted 
with Constantine the mrone of the CsBaart. 

MaenUUan't Mag. 

topology (t$-por^ji), a. [< Gr. r(hrof, place, 
-F -Xoyui, < MyeiVf speak: see •(tlogy,'] 1. The 
art or method of assisting the memory bv asso- 
ciating the ob^cts to be remembered with some 
place which is well known. — 2. A branch of 
geometry having reference to the modes of con- 
nection of lines and surfaces, but not to their 
shapes. 

Toponenra (top-d-nu'r^), ». pi. [NL., < Gr. 
T<woi*, place, + vevpovf nerve.] A division of 
Hydfozoa, containing those which are topo- 
nenral : distinguished from Cyelaneura. The di- 
vision corresponds to Scyphomeduam. £tmer. 

toponenral (top- 9 -nil'ral), a. [< Toponeura + 
-of.] Having several separate marginal bodies 
or sense-organs, as a soyidiomedusan ; of or 
pertaining to the Tbponeura; not ovoloneural. 

See onion. 

[< Or. rdirot, place, 
^ iace-names of a country 
or district, or a register of such names. 


machine. 

topmost (top'^mdst), a. supetd. [< top^ + -most.} 

Highest; uppermost. 

Whose fSr-down pines are wont to tesr 
Locks of wool from the topmott cloud. 

loweU, Appledore, 11. toponym (top'^nim^ n. 

topograplier (ta-pog'r^fdr), n. [< topograph-y 
-cfllj One who describes a parHoular place, 
town, city, tract of land, or country ; one who 
18 skilled in topography. 

All the topographm that ever writ of ... a town or 
countroy. BowM, Forrelne Tnivell (od, Arber), p. 12. 

topographic (top-o-graf 
graphtqm =r Sp. inpogrdjico 
=s It. topografico; as topograph-^ 

»« topographifot. teminology. 

Topo*raptale<^ Swrtort. nymie + -aL^ Same as tojxmyimc. m 


The lubatitutlon of vague deacriptlona of dreaa and arms, 
and a vague toponomg, tor the full and definite deaorlp- 
tlona ana prectm toponomy of the primitive l^ema 

Sneyc Brit , V. SOS. 

iK n. [< Gr. rdwof, place, + 
dvoya, bvvfta^ name.] In a«of., a topical or 
to]^gi^aphical name; the technical designation 
of any region of an animal, as distinguished 
from any organ: correlated with organonym 
and some similar terms, toponymy. Wilder 
and Gage; Leidy. 


WlfMll 

I MmL, the Mi cl putting one extremity of a yard or 
om hlgiier than the other, (s) The act of reducing to 
an exaetievel the points at the teeth of a mw. 

2. That which tops; the upi^r part of any- 
thing; especially, a crest of hair, feathers, etc., 
upon the nead: said of a forelock or topknot, 
an egret, the mane of a horse, etc. 

The mane of that mayn hors much to hit lyki^ . . . 
The tayl A his toppyng twynnen of a sat& 

A bonnden botbe anrth a bande of a biyxt grene. 
atr Qawaimeafutthe Orem KnightOLtf. 

3. pi. That which is cut off in topping, as the 
branches of a tree. — 4. pi. That whi^ comes 
from hemp in the process of hatoheling.— 5. 
The tail of an artificial fiy, used by anglers, 
usually a feather from the crest of the golden 
pheasant, fiporisman^a Gazetteer, p. 509. 

topping (toping), p. a. 1. Rising above all 
others; loftiest; overtopping. 

Bidgesof lofty and toppiiM mountains 

Barham, Physioo-TheoL (LotAoM.) 

2. Surpassing; towering; preeminent; distin- 
guished. 

The thoughts of the mind . . are uiilntomiptedly on- 

ployed that way, by the determination of the will, Inllu- 
enc^ by that uneasiness aa long as it lasts. 

Loelv, Human Underatanding, IL xxL f 8& 

I have heard aay he {the Governor of Aohin] had not 
less than 1000 Slaves, some of whom were U^ng Mer- 
chants, and had many Slaves under them. 

Bampiar, Voyages, II. t 141. 
Of all who have attempted Homer, he [Chapman] has 
the topping merit of being inspired by him 

LawtiU, Study Windows, p. Sttt. 

8. Lofty; pretentious; assuming; arrogant. 

The Friend was a poor little man, of alow condttlou and 
mean appearance , whereat these two Baptists were iop> 
ping blades, that looked high and spake big 

T. BUieooJ, Life(ed. HowellaX p. »1. 
I have a project of turning three or four of our most 



oftheiw8ihonira^diiw«oiiofparteandor^ 

ographlcalgurvayliig. SeeaursmW 
topographically (top-^graf'i-kal-i), adv. In 
the manner of topography. Fuller, Worthies, 


Gage. 


JO 

and 


Kent. 

topographicB (top-5-mf'iks), n. [PI. of t^o- 
graphic (see -trs).] Topography. Carlyle, Sar- 
tor Kesartus, ii. 8, 

topogrrahiat (tv-i)og'r^fist), n. [< topograph-y 
+ - 1 st.} A topographer. 

‘ ■■ • [<R 


topography (to-pog'ro-fl), n. 
=s Sp. tomgrafia s= Pc. foj 
qrafla^ < LL. topograplm, 


as distinguished from the names of the parts 
and organs themselves, which is the province 
of organonymy; regional or topographical no- 
menclature; topical terminology .>>£ztrlnglo to- 
ponymy, the use of descriptive terms based upon the st- 
titude m an animal in rolatioti to the earth, as anterior, 
poiterior, vertical, horisontal, etc. See the quotation 
under mperior, a. . 2 — Intrinsic toponymy, the use 
of terms referring to regions of the animal itself, regard- 
less of Its habitual posture, as dorsal, ventral, ental, 
ectat, etc 


. Toiroypa^ia, a do- 


\t £nft topophOBO (top'o-fon), n. [< Gr. rdirog, a place. 
' ‘ oi A ^ sound, tone,] An instrument, invented 


Honption of a place, < roiroypd^, describing a 
►ner, < i ' 


[ rdnoct place, 
irlpf ■ 


place, as a noun a 1 _ 

+ ypd^tv, write.] l.'The detailed description 
of a particular locality, as a city, town, estate, 
parish, or tract of land; the detailed descrip- 
tion of any region, including its cities, towns, 
villages, castles, etc. 

In our topegraphU we hsuo st large set foorth and de- 
scribed the site of the land of Ireland 

OeratdvM Cambrenas, Conquest of Ireland. First Pref. 

[(Holinshed*s Onron , 1.) 


by A. M. Mayer, for ascertaining the direction 
from which any sound proceeds, as the sound 
of a bell, whistle, or fog-horn at sea in thick 
weather, it consists essentially of a horisontal bar 
pivoted at the center so as to tom freely in any direction. 
At each end of the bar is a resonator opening In the same 
direction, each oonneoted vdth a sound-tube for the coiv 
responding oar of the observer. On moving the bar about, 
a poaition will be found in which both resonators lace 
the source of the sound, when the sounds heard through 
the two tubes will bo increased or reinforced. In any 
other poaition the sounds will be weakened. The direc- 
tion <n the sound when loudest will be at a right angle 
2. The features of a regifn or locality collec- a 

lively: as, the topography of a place.-— 3. In top-pandaBt (top pen dant), n. Wa«t., a large 

and org»iu lying beneath inch divwioni oj the tlmt wu^bbl* 

all under the tappm. It was all strawberry leavei^ and 
crushed stfmwberries, and such like 

_ Meykaw, London Labour and T^mdon Boor, n. 187. 

ii^ and thoiMlo s^aoMby arbitrary linei'fi^ outs i^er (b) One who or that which exoels , anything surpassing or 
abdominal and thoraoie); of the latter oascb the natural exlraoniinaiy lOoltoq.] 
tenpa. tbe ixBU, tt» Jmbmi, tb. 2. A blow on the bead. OoUeH. 

•jng^m«>lncglodeW«ottheiiMk.<>C: 8.. g „ Jloat-file (which see, aider , , 

orsTfodl., the determination of thoie differ- 4 

ent parts of the snrfaee of an animal which o^r; the tobacco which is left In tbe bottom 

may M conveniently recognised by name, for of a pi^bowl. Fneyo* J>ip. 

the purpose of ordinary lescription of speoi- J® Sam« as tapptsh. 

Mens: the topograph of a ttrd, a ora6, an tcqwlV (top'ing), ». verbri 

insect. Oooil owndw n. tboM tentid «n4«r Mril 

•nd Braek u wa. OttHnanr deserlntive aoOloffv nrooeeda praotloe of cutting off the top, as of a tree or 

Theprtiiilng-lcnife~aoands!->theaxe! Why, hero hM 


r, Love and a Bottle, ill 2. 
4. Fine; well; excellent. [Prov. Eng.] 

I don't like her to come by herself, now she 's not so 
terrible toppiM in health. 

T. Hardy, Under the Greenwood Tree, tv. 4. 

topping-lift (top'ing-lift), n. See hft^. 

toppingly (top'ing-li), a. [< topping + -lyl.] 
If. Topping; fine. 

These toppingly guests be in number but ten, 

As welcome in dslry ss bears among men. 

Timer, April's Husbandry, Lesson for Dairy-Maid. 

2. In good health; well. HaUtwell. [Prov, 
Eng.] 

toppi^^t (top'ing-li), adv. [< to^ng -f 
-fyS.] In a topping manner; eminently; fine- 
ly; roundly. 

I mean to marry her toppingly when she least thinks of 
it. Jarvie, tr of Don Quixote, II. iff 18. (BmeUe.) 

topple (top'l), V. ; pret. and pp. toppled, ppr. 
foppltnp. JBSreq. of fopi; posRibly an accom. 
form of ME. torim, q. v. J I. tn trans. 1 . To fall 
top or head foremost; fall forward as having 
too heavy a top; pitch or tumble down. 

Though castles topple on their warders* beads; 

I and py 


Though palaces and 


nidi do slope 





pyramids d 
Their heads to their foundation 

Shak , Macbeth, Iv. 1. 56. 

His enemy hath digged a pit In his way, and in he tep^ 
plea, even to the depths of bell. 

Bev T Adame, Works. 1. 216. 

2. To overhang ; jut, as if threatening to fall. 

The Uppling crags of Duty scaled 
Are close upon the imlnlng table-lands 
To which our God Himself is moon and sun. 

Tennyeon, Death of WelUngton, viiL 

n. trans. To throw headlong; tumble; over- 
turn; upset. 

It would be an Heronlean tadc to hoist a man to the Um 
of a steeple, though the merest child could tqnpfs him tat 
thence Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 250. 

top-prondt (tcm'proud), a. P roud in the high- 
est degree. J^ak, Hen. VIU., i. 1. 151. 

top-rau (top'rai), M. Naut., a bar extended on 
stanchions across the after part of a top. See 
raifi,4. 

toprightt (top'rit), a. [< fopi -f nght.} Upi 
right; erect. 

Hia toprigkt crest from crown downe Halles. 

Phaer, Aneid, tx 

top-rim (top'rim), n. The rim or edge of a 
ship’s top. 

top-rope (top^rdp), n. Kaut., a rope ta sway 
up a topmast* etc. 

topsail (top'sftl or -si), n. [< ME. topaayle, top- 
ple, toppesaile (as D. topzed)', < top^ *f eoili.] 
2mut., a Bcmare sail next above the lowest or 
chief sail a mast. It is carried on a topsail- 
yaM. 


topsftU 

Th«y bente on a bonet, and bare a topu (read Uipp$Tl 
saOe 

Affcur the wynde ffreMhely to make a good flare. 

Richard the Rcddcm, iv. 7S. 
Yer we farther paie, our slender Bark 
Must heer strike top^adM to a Princely Ark 
Which keeps these Htralghte. 

& of Du Bsrtas s Weeke^ 11 , The Furies. 

Doubla tOPiallSf a rig in which the topsail, as formerly 
oa^ed on squure>riggtHl vessels, is divided horisontally 
into two sails for ease and convenience of handling. In 
this rig an additional yard is carried, called the lower 
tefead-yard, which is slung on the cap of the lower mast 
instead of being hoisted and lower^, while the upper 
topaail-yaid is hoisted and loweretl as are single topsuls. 
The lower topsail is the sise of tile whole topsail when 
olose<reefed, so that letting go the topsail-halyards at 
once reduces the sail to a close reef, the dues of the up- 
per topsail being lashed to the lower topsail-yardarma 
In large merchant ships the topgaUanttalls are some 
times divided in the same way.— RbUlllg tOPBAll. See 
rcUing —To Itirl a topaail in abody. See.A*»*f.— Top- 
gall icliooner. See srkeoner— Toptaill OV«rt,heds 
over head , topsyturvy * sometimes shortened to topeatL 


6S88 


In Bodletan MB. BawL Poet tS fwhleh Is diM 
and is a eony of a MS. written not later thin 168SX on the 
reverse of ugn.B 7, eleventh line, ‘ " 

twr/way^ wnioh, Impose, was 


iwi. roes, so iwaion IB pno ukw pimummouw in a 

» olmmoloflloalopdop: (a) As«f M 

SS WM t&e^^Sioftow^ top$l4e)^ -tnrog (left unexplained), {b) Am if 

5SS;?” o^the top Aie tumed^(Minaieu, 1617), < 


Mony turnvt with tone topeaylee oner, 

Ibat hurlot to the hard vrthe, A there horse lenyt. 

Dedruetton Troy R T S.X 1 1210. 

TPiettlethetopiall-lialyarda Seasstflsi. 

topsailf, adv. [ME. tomeole: aee topsatlf n.] 
8ame as tojtsails over (wmeu see, under tojMatlt 

«.). 

And ejrther of hem so troerftllye smote other 
That alle fleye in the felde that on hem was fastened, 
And eyther of hem topeejfie tnmbledde to the erthe. 

Rom. id the CheueUre Amgtie (R R T 8 ), 1 320 

topsail-yard (top'sal-yftrd or top'sl-ykrd), n. 
A yard on which a topsail is carried. Compare 
elouble topsails, under topsail, 
tOB-saw (top'sd), n. In a sawmill, tho upper 
01 two circ^ar saws working together, it cuts 
through the stuff from abov& until it reaches the kerf of 
the lower saw It is set a little before or behind the lower 
saw, BO as not to interfere with it Ji 11. Knight 
toihsawyer (top's&^y^r), «. 1 . The sawjw who 
t&es the upper stand in a saw-pit. Hence— 
2. One who holds a higher position than another ; 
a chief over others ; a superior. [Colloq.] 

*'See>aaw is the fashion of England always, and tlie 
Whigs will soon be the Unheawytn " ** But^ said 1, still 


topflide-tninadt* [An accom. form of topsy- 
turvy, as if < topside + turned. Of. fopsyfumy, 
topsutum.^ Same as topsyturvy. Htwwooa, 
Dialogues (Works, ed. Pearson, 1874, VI. 214). 
toiraiiM-tnrVyt, odv, [Also topstde-turveyf top- 
syd turvte; an aocom. form of fopsy furry.] 
Same as topsyturvy. Stamhursty .^eid, ii. 

At Isst they have all overihrowne to ground 
Quite founds turvey. Spenaer, F. Q., V. viil. 42. 

1 found natnre turned top aide tuny; women changed 
into men, and men into women. 

Addiaon, Guardian, No. 164. 

topsxnan (tops'man), u.; pi. topsmen (-men). [< 
tijp% posH, of tojAy-¥ man.] 1. Same as topman, 
2.-2. A chief or head cattle-drover; a fore- 
man or bailiff. Halhwell, 
top-soil (top'soil), n. The surface or upper part 
or the soil. 

top-soiling (top'soi'ling), n. The process of 
taking off the top-soil of land, as before a ca- 
nal, r.ailway, etc., is begun, 
topsoltiriaf , adv. Same as topsyturvy. [Scotch.] 
top-stone (top'stdn), n. 1. A stone that is 
placed on the top, or which forms the top. 

Human learning is an excellent foundation ; but the 
top-alone is laid by love and conformity to Oie will of God. 

Jer Taylor^ Works (ed. 1835), II. 68. 

2. One of the jewels of a marine chronometer. 
It is tisually a ruby cut in form of a |»lano-oqnvex 


^re confused, “JJl'he Kfng is the according 


to our proverb 


How then can the Whigs 1 

R D Blaeknaore, Lorna Doone, xxxvl 


8. A person of consequence or importance ; a 
prominent person, [(folloq.] 

A young dandified lawyer, 

Whose air, ue’ertheless, speaks him quite a top^wyer, 
Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, II. 56. 

tQPfle-torvet. topset-tonriet, topset-tuiriet, 
top8Gt-tiryit» uav. Obsolete forms of topsy- 
turvy. 


topseyf, ad/v. See topsy. 

t(^HUftped(t 


lens, but sometimes a diamond cut in faceta 
that its flat side hears against the end of the pivot 

topsyt, adv. [Found only in the spelling top- 
scy ; abbr. of topsyturvy : see topsyturvy ^ etym. 
(4 l] Same as te^isytorvy. 

Then turning tofsisp on her thumb. 

Charlea Cotton (1664) (F Hall, The Nation, March 28, 
[188S,p 268.) 

topsydtlirvirtt adv. Same as topside-turvy for 
U^isyturvy. 

topsytnm (top'si-t^m), v. t. [Formerly topsi- 
turn, tonsietum; a back-formation (as if < topsy- 
+ turn), < topsytumy : see topsutumy. Of. top- 
side-turned.] To turn upside aown; throw in 
confusion, Sylvester y tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, 
ii., The Schisme. 

I have such an optiroiatic fMth - and yet it is very hard 
to keep it freeh and strong in the presence of such wick- 
edness, of such suffering, of such topaytuming of light 
and wrong S. Bowlea, In Merriam, II 150. 

topsytnrxiTt. See topsyturvy y etym. (r). M\n- 
shevy 1617. 

top Bytnr vUy (top-8i-t6r'vi-li), adv. [< 


l (top'shapt)”, a. Shaped like a top ; ^ 

inversely conical. 

top-fdl6ll (top'shel), n. Any one of the species 
of the genus Trochus or the family TrochtdsBy of 
a regu^ly conic* 
figure. 



„ Many of 

these shells are ot 
large sise and very 
handscmie, such are 
often cut and polish- 
ed to show the exqui- 
site nacre, and used 
as iMU’lor-ornnments. 

See7Vo0M(fe!,and also 
dut under JfeiuNfonta. 

— Penveotlve top- 
ghell, a perspective- 
abell; any member 
iff the SUanidm (for- 
meiiy united with 
Troehidm). See cut Top •hell < rwAKx ni/o/icw/). 
under solanidm — 

Hit top-ghellt. 8ee iliei, v t, and cat under Seiaaurd- 
lidm. 

topside (ton'sid), w. [< f/ipi + side^.] 1. The 
top side ; the upper part. Usually as two word% top 
aide, except in the specific use (def 2X and in the expres- 
sions topnde-tumed, topaide-twrvy, topatde-turvied, and the 
phrases following, all being accommodated forms of topay- 
harty (which see). 

2. Specifically, tho upper part of a ship’s sides; 
the side of a ship above the water-line : com- 
monly m the plural. 

She had not strained a single butt or rivet inhertoysfffst. 

Sei. Amer. p. 8777. 


Tqwridstlie o^er wsyt, topside tothtr wayt, top- 
•UM tiurfirayt. Hame as taaaytnrvy, ot whlw these 
sre sophisticated amplmoations, suggMtlng a false 

The estate of that flourishing towne was turned . . . 
tepaideethe otharwaie, and from abundance of prospeiltie 
qmte exchanged to extreame penurle 
Stanihurat, Deacrip. of Ireland, iii. (Uollnshed’s Chron., I ) 

Thus were all things strangely turned in a trice topaida 
t'other way: they who lately were oonfltinl as prisoners 
sre now not only free, but petty Loids and Masters, yea 
sod psf^ Kings. 

H VEdrangt, Reign of K Charles (ed 1665)^ p. 75. 


tuny + -to-*.] Same os topsyturvy, 
graph y Feb. 5, 1886. {Encyc. Dtct.) 
top sytur v i nsss (top-si-t^r^vi-nes), n. [< topsy- 
turvy + -nm.] The state of being topsy- 
turvy. Athensmmy No. 3246, p. 11. 
top8]^tiryy (top-sl-tfir'vi), adv. [A word which, 
owing to its popular nature, its alliterative type, 
and to iraorance of its origin, leading to vanons 
perversions made to suggest some plausible 
origin, has undergone, besides the usual varia- 
tions of spelling, extraordinary modifications 
of form. The typical forms, with their varia- 
tions and earliest known dates, are as fol- 
lows : (1 ) Topsy-tervy (1528), topsy-typy (15.30), 
topste-turvie (1676), topse torve (1679), topsy 
turvye (1682), topgto twrvy (1599), topsy turvy 
(1622), tupsie-tnrvie (1640). topsi-turvy (1670), 
topsy-turvey (1705). (2) Also, in Be. forms, 
with the terminal element capriciously altered, 
topsolHria (1628), tapsalteerte (before 1796), 
tapsie-teorie (1808). (3) Also, with the first 
element reduced, to)p-turvye (1682). (4) With 
the second element omitted, topsey (1^). (5) 
With the elements tran^sed, turvy-topsy (m- 
fore 1687) ; also, in various other forms simu- 
lating for the element following top- or toj)- 
sy- some apparently plausible etymology-^ 
namely, (6) simulating side^ (see topside) y top- 
syd-turvte (1682). topsMe-turvey (1694), topsiae- 
turvv (1713). (7) Simulating tom, topsytumuy 
spelled topsitumie (1617), whenee the verb 
topsytwm (1662), topsietum (1606), topsitum 
(1!^3). (8) SimmatiM both side^ and tom, 
topside-tumedy adi. (16^). (9) Simulating seft, 
topggf-torvto (1558), topset-turvie (1569), topset 
tirvi (1678). (10) Deliberately expanded mto 
a form impossible as an independent original, 
topside tke other waie (1686), topside tother my 
(1656), topside turf way (see under topside). The 
earlier etymolo^es, indicated in the above 
forms, are a part of the history of the word, 
and are accordingly here formeJly stated^ with 


the later eil^lanatioiis attempted^ noarljr in a 
chronolo 
top^) 

^^t . , 

top^ +8ktoi -f tom 4- -ed*. (v) As if < topi 4* 
-sy (left unexplained) 4- tom + -yl. (d) As if 
< topi 4* -H -tofvy (left unexplained), (e) 
As if orig, top side the other way, topside tother 
way (so Gros^ 1786; Trench, 1866; Wedg- 
wood, 1872). Various other explanations, lul 
absurd, are given by (/) Skinner (1071) and 
BaUey (1727), (y) Coles (1677), {h) Miege 
(1687), (0 Grose (1785). {j) Brewer (’^Diot. of 
Phrase and Fable («) According to Skeat’s 
first supposition (‘‘Etym. Diet., ’’ed. 1882; “Con- 
cise Etym. Diet.,” ed. 1882), prob. orig. ^top- 
side turvy (as reflected in the form topsiae- 
turvyy above mentioned), i. e. ‘with the upper 
side (put) turfy,’ i. e. laid on the earthfs sur- 
face, * turvy standing for turfy. Turfy, how- 
ever, could not mean ‘put on the tim’ or 
‘turned toward the turf.’ (1) According to Dr. 
P. Hall (in the “Nation,” March 28, 1^, from 
which article, and from Dr. Hall’s book “On 
Adjectives in -able,” some of the above forms 
are taken), prob. orig. “top so turvy, *^top so 
being parallel to up so in up so down (and “top 
so turvy being altered to topstde-turvey, as up 
so down to upside down), and * turvy, “torvy, 
being connected witli the obs. verb terve, in 
comp. overtervCy fall, tr. throw down, cast, as 
used in the “strange compound” toppe over 
terve: see terve. (»<) A similar view is taken 
by Skeat (“Etym. Diet.,” Supp., 1884, p. 831 ; 
‘^inciples of Eng. Etym.,^ Ist ser., 1889, 
p. 428). That is to say, lopsytumy, starting 
from the earliest recorded form topsy-tervy 
(1528), is < topi 4- so\ adv., 4- over- 

turned, < ME. terven, throw, tormen, throw, < 
AS. throw; see terve, tomw'^y and ef. tor/2. 

This view, assuming that -turvy, -torry, is an ac- 
com. form, made to agree terminally with topsy-, 
for *turvedy “torved, pp. of ME. ton'vn, upset, is 
prob. correct. The eleven other explanations 
are certainly wrong. The phnise evidently 
originated in ME., and was prob. confused not 
only with the verb terve, toppe-over terve, but 
also with similar phrases, like topsails over, and, 
elliptioally, topsml, upset (to wmcli the x>oculiar 
forms UtpsoUina, tapsattcerie are nrob. in part 
due: see U}p3ml). and top over tail (see under 
topi),] Upside aown; in reverse of the nat- 
ural order; hence, in a state of confusion or 
chaos: formerly sometimes followed by down. 

He tourneth all tbyniro topay tervy 
Roy and Barlow, Redo Me and Bo Nott Wrothe (1^28, 
led. Arbor), p. 51. 

Now, beholde, all my enterprlsobeo qnitopluckto backs, 
and my purposes touniod oleano iopae-iorxe. 

Barnahy Rxch, Farewell to Military life (ed. 1846), p 29. 

His trembling Tent all topaie turuie wheels. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, 11.. The Ark. 

We sludl o're-tume It topaia-turuy dewne 

Shot., 1 Hen. IV (fdl 1628). iv. 1. 

Here the winds not only blow together, but they tom 
the whole body of the ocean Umaydurvy. 

QoldamUh, Hyperbdle. 

An* warlTy cares, an* warily men, 
liUy a' gae tapaedteerte, O. 

Hums, Green Grow the Bashes. 

topsyturvy (top-si-tdr'vi), a. [< topsuturvy, 
adv,] Turned upside down; upset; nenoe, 
confused; disordered; chaotic. 

Tnsh, man; In this topeydurvy world friendship and 
boBom-klndiieas are but made ciwers for mischief, means 
to compass 111. Chapman, Widow’s Tsars, v. 

The iepay-turvy commonwealth of sleep. 

Hawthorne, Seven Gables, t 

topsyturvy (top-si-tdrM), ». [< topsyturvy, a, 
and fj.] A topsyturvy condition; great dis- 
order; confusion; chaos. 

Insane patients whose system, all out of joint, finds 
mafler tot screaming laughter in mere Umayduny. 

Oeo^ Hliot, Theophrastus Suoh, x. 

topsyturvy (top-si-t^r'vi), v, U ; prpt. and pp. 
topsyturvied, ppr. topsyturvying, [Formerly 
also topwturvey; < t^suturvy, adv, Cf. tqpsy- 
tom.] To turn upside nown; upset 

My poor mind Is all tapaydurviad, 

iNofier(tson,Pamsla.ll.40. 

top sytur vy d om (top-sl-tfirM-dum), n. [< top- 
syturvy 4- -dom,'\ A state of affairs or a region 
in which everything is topsyturvy. [Colloq.] 

Under the heading Topay-Turvydem, the author says 
. . . that the Japanese do msiiy things in a way tuit 
rant dlreotly eounler to Europein ideas of what is nahttsl 
and proper. jr. and Q., 7th ser., X flit 

topsirtorvyfleatiott (top«si-t4i4'vi-fl-ki^idiqii)» 
te^turvy 4* -JJf 4- -wtUm (see J An 



upteHlagf ^ tominig ttptkie down. [Ludl- 
croiw.] 

«<VttlentlM';wMfoUow<^ by ** Leila," . . . aregular 
uwmihtrpuMion ot morality. 

ThMkttay, Paria 8ketoh*BoolC| Madame Sand. 

topsyturvyftr (top-8i-t6r'vi-fl), I>. t ; pret. and 
pp. top$yturw/JUd, vpr, tomyiurtffifying, [< top- 
syturvy + •;/y.3 To make topayturvy. [Col- 
loq.] 

Viviaeotion la topsyturvyjtsd in a manner far from pleaa- 
ing to humanity. 

DaUy Mifraph, Nov. S6, 188^ p. 2. (Bneyc Diet.) 
topsytnmism (top-al-Wr'vi-izm), n. [< topsy- 
turvy + -ww.l The habit or state of topsy- 
turvinesB. Cited by F, Ball in The Nation, 
March 28, 1889, p. m [Rare.] 
top-tackle (top’tak^l), n. NauU, a heavy 
tackle which is applied to the top-pendant in 
hddinff or unfldding a topmast, 
toptall (top't&l), V, t. To turn the tail up and 
the head down, as a whale in diving, 
top-timber (top'tim^b^r), n. jVant., one of the 

uppermost timbers in the side of a vessel Long 

top-timber, the timber above each of the fint luttooka.— 
Short top-lwbir, the timber above each of the aeoond 
futtooks. 

top-tool I top'tol), fK A forging-tool resembling 
a cold-chisel or a short thick spike, held when 
in use by means of a flexible handle of base I- 
wood or wire. When its cutting edge is round 
it is called a top^uller. 

toqnaket, V, t [ME. toquaken; < to-^ + ouaA'C.] 
To quake exceedingly. Rout, of the kose, 1. 
2527. 

toquasbt, v, t [ME. ioquasshen; < io-^ -f^uosAi.] 
To beat or crush to pieces. Merlin (E. E. T. 8. ), 
lii. 629. 

toque (tok), n. [< F. toque (s Sp. ioca =s Pg. iou- 
ea = It. tocca)f a hat, bonnet, prob. < Bret, tok == 
W. too, hat, bonnet.] 1. A head-covering for- 
merly worn hymen and women — a diminished 
form of the hat with turned-up brim, it gradual- 
ly approached the shi^ of a very smidl light cap of lUk, 




Woiiien'b I oque« of the (6th century, from {wrUditk of the time 
(From •' L’Art pour Tout.") 

which waa aurrounded and oompreaied by a band of twitt- 
ed silk, or of richer mateiial, in luoh a vray aa to give it a 
slight reaemblance to a hat with a brim. Its complete form 
waa reached about 1600. It waa generally adorned with a 
amall plume. 

The Swlaee In black velvet togwe, led by 2 gallant cava- 
lieres habited in scarlet-coloured aatUn. 

Svelyn, Plary, Sept 7, 1661. 

The ordlnaiy head drem (at Iha’ Seal 1« a blue toque. 
with a wide rfm of black velvet, aurmounted with a red 
knot. Hue, Travels (trana. 1862X 11. 140. 

Tils velvet toque stuck . . . upon the aide of his head. 

MoOey. (Imp. Diet.) 

9. A small bonnet in the shape of a round, 
close-fitting crown without a projecting brim, 
worn by women in the nineteenth century. 

Her deltoate head, •onlptureaquely defined by Its toque. 

HoumSt Indian Summer, it 

S. The bonnet-macaque, Macacus sinensis, so 
called from the arrangement of the hairs of 
the head into a kind of toque or cap; also, 
some similar monkey, as M, pileolatus of Cey- 
lon. See out under honneUmaeaqttt*—^ A 
small nominal money of account* used in trad- 
ing on some parts of the west coast of Africa. 

oowries make one toqua and five toques one hen or 
^gallinha, afimmonOe. 

tori (tdr), a. [< KE. tor (torr-), < AS. torr, tor, 
a h igh rook, a lofty hill, also a to wer. < OW. * tor, a 
hill, w . tor, a knob, boss, bulge, belly, as Tr. torr, 
tor m Gael, torr, a lofty oonioal hill, a mound, 
eminence, heap, pile, tower; cf. W, fwr, a heap, 
pile, tower, in L. turris, a tower : see totocr.] A 
hul: a rocky eminence. The word is especially ap- 
plied tothe rngi^ and fSntastio pilei of granite eonapfe- 
aooa M UartBiioort in Pevonahli^ England. These are 
Wfitad outereps l«k by deoAy and eroal^ ot the rook, and 
omwn many ^ tha higher points of the moor. 

TharealeoipeBtliomtokeimtbetofrMhegh. 

SSowsSm qf (B. S. T. £), 1 1288. 
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PwrlTMr^famjoqs lor Its jbmt Ton, The word Is 

Bfodburyt All about Derbyshire, p. 804 . 
tor*t, E. See toreS. 

tor^, n. A BCiddle English form of tower. 
tor^f Jbor«*t, a. [ME. tor, tore, toor, < leel. tor- 
as OHG. zur- as Goth. tuz- (used only in comp.), 
hard, difficult, sa Gr. dvq-, hard, ill : see to-^ and 
dye-.] 1 . Hard ; difficult ; wearisome ; tedious. 
So mony memayl bl mount ther the mon fyndes 
Hit were to ton for to telle of the tenthe oolo. 

Sir OauH^/ne and the Often Knight (E. B T S.), 1. 710. 
Thof that touche me with tene. all these ton liarmes. 

Deetruetion oj Troy (B. £. T. B X 1. 2618. 
8. Strong; sturdy; great; massive. 

In this Temple was a lor ymage, all of triet gold, 

In honour of ^polyn, that 1 ere saide. 

DntrwAum ctf Troy (E B. T. B ), 1 4270. 

8. Full; rich. 

Trowe ye not Troy Is tore ot all godls ? 

Deetruetion qf Troy (E. B. T. S.), L 8348. 

toracet, v. U [ME. toracen, torasen; < to-3 -I- 
race®.] To tear in pieces. Chaucer, Clerk's 
Tale, 1.616. 

torah (to'i^), n. [Also thorah; Heb.] In an- 
cient Hebrew literature, any decision or in- 
struction in matters of law and conduct given 
by a sacred authority ; the revealed will of God ; 
sj^cifically, the (Mosaic) law; hence, the book 
of the law, the Pentateuch, 
toran (td'rau), a. [< Hind, toran, toraga, < Ski. 
torana, an arched gateway, an arch, < y tur, a 
collateral form of y tar, pass.] In Buddhist 
arch., the gateway of a sacred rail, in wood or 
in stone, consisting essentially of an upright or 
pillar on each side, with a projecting crosspiece 
resting upon them. Typically there are three of these 
* * id, and the whole monument is 

iptured. The torsns of Bharbut 
idia are eapeclally elaborate 
toratf, V, t. [ME. toratten; < to-2 -f ratten (a= 
MH(i. ratzeti], lacerate, tear.] To tear asun- 
der; scatter; disperse. 

Thane the Romayns relevyde, that are ware rebuykkyde, 
And alle torattye onre mene with theire riste honwes. 

Morte Arihure (E. B. T. Ax L 2285. 

Torbane Mm mineral. Same as Boghead coal 
(which see, under coal). 
tobanite ( 1 6r'ban-it), ». [< Torbane (Torbane 
Hill in Linlithgowshire, Scotland) 4* -ito2.] 
Boghead coal. See coal. 
torbsmlte (tdr^bdr-nit), n. [Named after the 
Swedish naturalist and chemist Torbem Olof 
Bergmann (1736^84).] A native phosphate of 
uranium and copper, occurring in square tabu- 
lar crystals of a brighl-green color, pearly lus- 
ter, and micaceous cleavage. Also called chal- 
colite, and copper urantte. 
torbite (t6r'bit), n. [Origin obscure.] The 
trade-mark name of a preparation of peat, at- 
tempted to be introduced into general use in 
Lancashire, England, about 1865. it was made by 
pulping the peat molding ft into blocks, and then drying 
It The material thns prepared was converted Into char- 
ooal for smelting purposes, or partially charred for use as 
fuel for generating steam, or in the puddling-fumaoe. 
Many attempte have been made in England, France^ and 
Oermany to utilise peat in this way, but their success has 
been small. 

tore, n. See forqtto.- Bulbous tora Bee huUboue. 
toro^, n. An obsolete filing of forsei. 
twch* (torch), n. [< MBJ. torche. < OF. (and F.) 
torc/te 5= Pr. torefia = It. torcia (cf . Sp. antorcha, 
a torch), < ML. tortta, a torch, so called as made 
of a twisted roll of tow or other material, < L. 
tortus, vp. of torquere, twist; see torfl. Cf. force, 
torsetf 1, jh light to bo carried in the hand, 
formed of some combustible substance, as resi- 
nous wood, or of twisted flax, hemp, etc., soaked 
with tallow or other inflammable substance; 
a link; a flambeau. 

Loke that se haae oandele, 

Torehee bothe faire A fele. 

King Horn (E,K.T. aXP-Ol. 

An angry gust of wind 
Puff’d out hts torch. 

Termyeon, Merlin and Vivien 

9. An oil-lamp borne on a pole or other appli- 
ance for carrying a light easily and without dau- 
ger.—nyiBgtorolL See^ny-forek.— inyertedtordh, 
a torch held with the top downward, to signify the extinc- 
tion of life : the emblem of death with reference to the 
Greek representattm of Death (Thanatos), holding a torch 
so reversed.— nwnbgrs* tmh, a largo spIriMamp In 
the form of a ooue. 

toroh^ (tflrch), V. i. K torc/|7, n.] 1. To fish 
with the aid of a torch by ni^t. Fisheries of 
U. 8., V. ii. 602. [U. S.]— 9. To flare or smoke 
like a torch ; rise like the smoke from a torch : 
with up : as, how those clouds torch up I Halh- 
wtll. TPvov.Eag.] 



Bronse TorcMra, irtit _ 
tury (From “L'Ait pout 
Towt”) 


<toveii)i V, t [< F. torcher. wipe, beat 
(cf, torehis, mortar of loam and straw), < torche, 
lit. a twist: see torehK'j In plastci'ing, to point 
with lime and hair: said of the inside joints of 
slating laid on lathing. 

tordb-Dearer (toreb'm^^r), n. One who bears 
a torch. 

Fair Jessica shall be my tanh'hearer. 

HAak,M.ofV., ILAia 

torch-dance (t6rch'dAns),n. Adaneetierformed 
by a number of persons some of whom carry 
lighted torches. 

torcher (t6r'chAr), », r< toreJii + -crL] If. 
One who gives or proviaes a bright light, as if 
bearing a torch. [Rare.] 

Ere twice the horses of the sun shall bring 
Their fiery tereher his diurnal ring. 

Shak . Airs Well. U. 1. 166. 

2. Speeifieally, one who torches for fish. [U.S.] 
torchtore (F. pron. tor- 
shar' ), n. [F. iorchhe. < 
torc/ic, torch, see torchi.] 

A large candelabrum, 
especially when decora- 
tive and made of valu- 
able material, as bronze, 
rare marble, or the like : 
when made of wood it 
is sometimes termed 
gueridon. 

torch-fishing (tdreh'- 
fish^ing), n. Same as 
torching. 

tordling (tor'ehing), n. 

[VerbaT n. of toreni, e.] 

A method of capturing 
fish by torch-light at 
night. It is practised 
chiefly in the fall, when 
the fish are abundant. 

Also called drtmng and 
fire-fishing. 

torchlesB (torch'les), a. 

[< /orcAi +;-tess.] Lack- 
ing torches ; unlighted. 

Byrofh Lara, ii. 12. 
tora-Ught (tdrch'lit), H. [< ME. torche-Ught; 
< toreW + lights.'] The light of a torch or of 
torches. 

She hronght hym to his bedde with torehe light 

OenerydeeCtK. T. 8 X L 142l 
StatilfUB show'd the torekdight. Shak.,J. C., v. 5, 1 
torch-lily (toreh'liKi), n. See Km^hofia. 
torchon board. A board covered with torehon 
paper: used by artists for water-color drawing, 
etc. 

tordion lace. See lace. 
torchon mat. A picture-frame mat, made of 
torchon paper. 

torchon pApor, [So named from the F. torcher, 
rub, cleanse by nibbing, torchon, dish-oloth.j 
A paper with a rough surface, used for paint- 
ing on in water-color, and also for mats in pic- 
ture-framing. 

torch-pine (tdreh'pin), n. Seepinei. 
torch-race (tdrch'ras), H. In Gr. antuq., a race 
at certain festivals, in which the runners car- 
ried lighted torches, the prize being awarded to 
the contestant who first reached the goal with 
his torch still burning, in some forms ot this noe 
relays of runners were posted at intorvala, and the hom- 
ing torch was passed on from one to the next Vary fire- 
quently It was associated with the wortblpof Helios(Apol- 
1o)or Selene (ArtenilsX or of some fire-god, aa HephNStus 
(Vnk'an) or Prumetheus. See taem^eplwria. 

torch-staff (torch'staf ), n. The staff of a toreh, 
by which it is carried. Compare torchl, 2. 

The horsemen sit like fixed eandlestleks, 

With torohetavee In their hand. 

Shak., Hen. V , Iv. B 46. 

torch-thistle (torch' this^l), n. A columnar cac- 
tus of the genus Cereus, the stems of some spe- 
cies of which have been used by the Indians lor^ 
torches. Sometimes the name is extended to 
the whole genus. 

torch-wood (torch' wfld), n. 1. Wood suitable 
for making torches. BoUand, tr. of Plutarch, 
p. 662. — 9. A tree of the nitaceous genus 
Amyris, either A. maritiwa of Florida and the 
West Indies, or A. halsamifera of the West 
Indies. A. marittma is a slender tree reaching 60 feet 
high : the wood Is very hard and durable, suitable for uee 
In the arta, could It he had in large quantltleWrery reel- 
nous, and mu(di used tor fuel on the Florida keys. A. 
bateam(fera is smsller, v^ fragrant in burning, used to 
scent dwellings. In the West Indies the shrub Coeearim 
(TModia) eerrata of the Samydaoeu is also so called, 
terdhwort (torch'wOrt), n. Themullen. Com- 
pare kag-taper. 
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toreolar (tAr'k^-lllr), n. [< L. lorenlarf a press 
used in making wfiie,< torquere^ twist ; see tor <i.] 
1, A surgical instrument, tlie tourniquet.— « 2, 
In atMtf the confluenee of the venous sinuses 
in the brain: more fully called toreiilar Hero^ 
phih — Toronlar HsrophUl. in anat , the wine*preM 
of UerophiluBy the place in Uiu meninges of the brain, at 
the Internal occipital protuliemnce, where tlie tinua of 
the falx oerelarl Joins Uie lateral sinus of the tentorium 
oerebelli, and other sinuses meet This oonfluenoe of 
venous ctirrents was supposed to exert aonte pressure upiMi 
the circulation (whence the name). See itra\ghlt timm, 
under aintu, 

Tordylitim (tdr-diri-um), n. [NL. (Morison, 
1672), < L. tordyhony iordyJmi, < Qr. TopdWww, 
r6pdv7MVy an umbelliferous plant, hartwort.] A 
genus of umbelliferouH plants, of the tribe Peu~ 
cedanea. it is oharacteriaed by oonsplououa oalyx* 
teeth, marginal petals freouenUy enlarged and two*loMd, 
a hirsute ovary, and a fruit with tliiok and often rugose 
margin, inconspicuous ridges, and Oih tabes solitaiy in 
their channels, oi in a few species numerous. There are 
about 12 species, natives of Europe, northern Abioa, and 
temperate and central parts of Asia. They are ludry an* 
Duals, usually bearing pinnate leaves with broad leaflets, 
1 ; cordate undivided leaves The 


flowers are white or purplish, and form compound urn* 
bela The species are known as harivmi (which seeX 
tore^ (tor). Pretent of feari. 
tore*-* U^r), ». [Early mod. E. also for, torre; 
prob. a particular use of for^, a hill, prominence 
(W. for, a knob, boss, etc.) : see fori. j i , a pro- 
jecting knob or ball used as an ornament on 
furniture, as ci'adles and chairs. 

The Queen came forth, and that with no little worldly 
pompe, was placed in a Ohalre having two faithfull Sup* 
portera, the Master of Maxwell upon the one Torre, and 
Beoreti^ Lethingion upon the other Torre of the Chaire 
Knox, nist. Ref in Scotland, iv 

2. The pommel of a saddle. 

A horse he never doth bestride 
Without a pistol at each side, 

And without other two before, 

One at either saddle tore 

Colon, Mock Poem, i. 41. (Jamieeon,) 

[Obsolete or povincial m both uses ] 
tore® (tdr), w. [Origin unknown ; cf. W. ff>r, a 
break, cutj tort, break, cut.] The dead grass 
that remains on mowing land m winter and 
spring. [Prov. Eng.] 
tore^t, a. See foH. 

tore® (tor), ft. [< NL. torus, q. v.] 1. In arch., 
same as tornSf 1. — 2. In geom,, a surface gen- 
erated by the revolution of a conic (especially a 
circle) about an axis lying in its plane 
toreador (tor^e-a-dOr'), w. [Also forreador, tau- 
reader; < Sp. toreador, u bull-flgbter,< torear, en- 
gage in a bull-fight, < toro, a bull : see sieer*^.] A 
Spanish bull-filter, especially one who fights 
on horseback. 

toreavetf [ME, toreven ; < fo-2 + reave,"] 
To take away completely. Pters Plowman (C), 
iv. 203. 

torelyt.adv. [MB., < tore^, tor^, + -ly^.] With 
diffloulty; hardly; stoutly; firmly. 

The Troiens, on the tothlr syde, tartly with stode, 
Pysssent to the dede, Dukes & other. 

Dutruehon qf Troy (E. S. T S.), 1. 8016. 

torendt.t'* f. [ME. torenden; < fo-2 -f rentP ] 
To rend in pieces ; tear. Chaucer, Troilus, ii. 
790. 

toretf, torettef. n. [ME., also turet, < OF. (^d 
P.) touret, a wheel, reel, ^inning-wheel, dim. 
of four, a turn: see tour^, turn,] 1. A ring, 
such as those by which a hawk’s lime or leash 
was fastened to the jesses, or that on a dog’s 

Knight’s Tale, 1. 1294. — 2. T^e eye in whicli 
a ring turns. 

lliis ring renneth in a maner ftiret 

Chauetr, Astrolabe, 1. f 2. 

torenmatography (to-rd-ma-tog'ra-fl), n. [< 
Gr. T6pivua(T~), work in relief ropeveiv, bore, 
chase), + -ypo^ia, < ypa^uv, write.] A descri]^ 
tion of or treatise on ancient art-work in metal, 
toremnatology (to-rO-ma-toPo-ii), n, [< Gr. 
t6p€vua{T^), work in relief, 4* -Myia, < /^ynv, 
speak: see -ology.] The art or technic of an- 
C4ent art-work m metal. 

toreuteB (t^rO'tez), n. ; pi. toreutm (-t§). [< 
Gr. TopFwi/(, one who works in relief, < ropeiftv, 
bore, chase: see toreutte,] In anttq,, an artist 
or artisan m metal. 

tomtiC (to-rO'tik), a. [= F. toreuUque, < Gr. 
TopevTiK6c, < Topeixiv, bore, chase, emboss.] ^ 
ofio. metalwork, chased, carved, or embossed: 
noring, in general, all varieties of sculptured, 
tnodehra, or other art-work in metal. The to- 
rtatlc art wu considered to include casting and the pro 
duotion of designs in relief on a aorface of metal by 
fug oat a j^ate with hammers or punches from behind 
(r^potissdX or by beating it into a mold of wood or metal, 
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though all hammered work ia more strictly oallid stsiMi y 
ikmedt, IvoMatving waaalsoadn>wtmetitof toreutle 
work, which therefore covered the prodaotton of ohrysele- 
phanttne atatuea. 

(If toretdfp work In bronse theae tombs seem to have 
yielded very little. 

C, T, Newton, Art and Aroheeol., p. 897. 
tortntlCB (t$-rfi'tiks), 9). pi. [PI. of toreutic (see 
•4os).] See the quotation. 

ToreuUee, by which Is meant sculpture in metals, and 
also this omnbiuatloii of metal with other materiala. 

C. 0. MilUer, Manual of Arolueul. (trails.)^ 1 86. 

torft, 91. A Middle English form of turf, 
t^aoeous (tfir-f&'shius), a. [< ML. Unfa, turf a 
(< E. tuif), + -oceous.] Gi*owing in bogs or 
mosses : said of plants. 

torfel (tdr'fl), f’. *. [Of. terfle,] To fall; de- 
cline; die. Halit well; Jamteson. [Prov. Eng. 
and Kcotch.l 

torferet, torfert. W. [ME., also torfoyr; < loel. 
iorfeera, a difficult passage or road, torfserr, 
hard to pass, < for-, hard, 4- fara, go, pass : see 
for4 and/«rfi.] Difficulty; trouble. 

Suche torfoyr and torment of-telle herde I neuere. 

YorkPlaye,p 482. 

Thow arte be trayede of thi tnene, that moste thow on tray- 
stede 

That acludle tume the to tene and iorfwe tor ever. 

Morte ArtAure (k R T. S ), L 1956. 

torgant, a. Bee targant. 
torgocb (tor'godh), 91. [< W. tovgoch, lit. ‘red- 
belly,’ < for, belly, + eoeh, red.] The red-bellied 
char, a variety of the common char, Salvelmus 
(dpinus, foun(i in mountain lakes in Great Brit- 
ain ; the saibling, as there found. See char^. 
tori, n. Plural of torus. 

Torify (td'ri-fi), <\ t, ; pret. and pp. Torified, 
ppr. Tortfyt^, [< Tory + -/y.] To make a 
Tory of. [Humorous.] 
no is Liberalising them instead of their Torifyitw him. 

Sir 0. C, Lome, Letters, p 262. (varies ) 

Torilis (tor'i-lis), n, [NL. (Adanson, 1763), 
perhaps from the thick stylopodia, representing 
the disk, < L. torus, a cushion.] A former ge- 
nus of umbelliferous plants, of the tribe Cauca- 
Uiieie, and now classed as a section of Caucalts, 
which is a genus of about 20 species, distin- 
guished from Daucus, the carrot, by a mun- 
cate, bristly, or aculeate fruit with tlie fac(» 
deeply channeled. The spiles are natives of Europe, 
Asia, and northern Africa. They are usually rough an- 
nuals, with pinnately decompound leaves, and wnitc or 
purplish flowers in compound umbels either terininsl or 
opposite the leaves, commonly with few rays and few in* 
volucral bracts or none, but with many*leaved Invuluoels 
and the marginal flowers commonly radiate, the other 
petals oboordate and these enlarged and bifid They are 
chiefly known as hedge-pargey (which see) and also 5vr- 
pardey. 

torillo (td*nPd), 91. [Sp. tonlh, a little bull, 
dim. of ioro, a bull: see stecr'^,] One of the 
hemipods, Tumtx sulvattca, found in Spain: 
^parently so called from its pugnacity. Boo 
Tumtx. 

Torins (td-rafi'), n. A red wine grown in the 
department of Sadne-et-Loire, France, resem- 
bling Burgundy of the second class, and keep- 
ing well. 

toiltt, V. t, [ME. toritten, torytten; < fo-2 
rf/L] To cleave or tear in pieces. 

Uyre ryche rol^s sohe all to-rytte, 

And was ravysed out of hyr wytte. 

MS. Aehmole 61, X\, Cent. (BaUivfeU, under rUte ) 

torivet, «. t. [ME. toriven; < fo-® + nve^.] To 
nve in pieces ; rend. 

The king share tbrugb his ihild with the sharpe endo, 
And the rod all to r^e right to his honde. 

Deebruetion of Troy C&. B. T. 8.X L 1284. 

torment (tdr'ment), n. [< ME. torment, tour- 
ment, turment, < OF. torment, tourmentf turment, 
F. tourment s Pr. torment, turment m Sp. Pg. 
It. tormento, torment (cf. Sp. Pg. tormentay a 
tempest), < L. tormenium, an enjrine for hurl- 
ing stones, a migsile so hurled, also an instru- 
ment of torture, a rack, hence torture, anguish, 
torment, also a mangle, clothes-press, mso a 
cord, rope, < torquere, twist, hnrl, throw, rack, 
torture, torment: see tort^, Cf, torture,] If. 
An en^ne of war for casting stones, darts, or 
other missiles; a tonnentum. 

Vitruaiiia . . . Myth, All HtrmmUes of warre^ whiohe 
we oal oidlnanoe, were first inaented by kinges or son* 
enioart of hoetes. Sir T, Myot, The Oovemonr, 1. & 

2. An instrument of torture, as thq rack, the 
thumbscrew, or the wheel ; also, the application 
of such an instrument, or the torture caused 
by it 

Zeynte Agasa thet mid greate bUsae . . . yede to fo^ 
fiwfu alaao aM hi yede to feitc other to a teedale. 

.dgMMf qf /fwyf <1. £ T. AX P. IM. 


ThistoniMmlof thewkerie 1 ftod In Ariikdtle to have 
been used amoogri the ancient OreolfliM. ^ , 

Ooryet, Cmditlea 1. il. 

8. Hence, anything which causes great pain 
or suffering; a source of trouble, soirow, or 
anguish. 

A l lorde, we were worthy 
Mo turmentie for to teste, 

But mende vs with meroye 
Ale thou of myght is rooete. 

York Playa, y. 898. 

Why, death ’a the end at evils, and a rest 
Bather than torment; It dlaaohres all griefs. 

B, Joneon, (ktUlne^ v. A 

4. A state of suffering, bodily or mental ; mis- 
ery; agony. 

SIxteene dayes he travelled in this feare and torment. 

Capt, John Smith, True Travels, I. 41 
How can 1 tell 

In any words the torment of that hell 
That she for her own soul had fashioned ? 

WUUam Morrie, Earthly Paradise, lU. 15L 

5. An object of torture ; a victim. [Rare.] 

That instant he becomes the sergeant’s care. 

His pupil, and his torment and his jest. 

Cowper, Task, iv. 682. 

dt. A tempest; a tornado. 

In to the se of Spsyn wer drynen In a torment 
Among the Barsnns. Bab of Brunne, p. 146. 

^Syn. 4. Anquieh, Torture, etc Bee agony. 
torment (tdr-ment'), V. t. [< ME. tormenten, 
loumtenten, tumienten, < OP. tormenter, turtnen- 
ter, tourmenter, F. tourmenter = Pr. iormentar, 
turmentar =s Sp. tormentor (also atormentar ss 
Pg. atormentar) = It. tormentare, < ML. tor- 
meniare, torment, twist, < L. tonnentum, tor- 
ment: see torment, 9i.] 1. To put to torment, 
as with the rack or the wheel ; torture. 

He shall be tormented with fire and brimstone in the 
presence of tlie holy angels Rev. xlv. la 

2. To bring sufferi^ or misery upon; pain; 
plague; distress; afioict. 

Thow doBse hot tynnez thl tyme, and Hmnenttez thI pople 
Morte Arthure(K, E. T. B X 1. 1^. 

Raw it is no lietter then poyson, and being it>sted, ex* 
copt it be tender and the heat abated, . . it will prickle 
and torment the throat extreamely 

Capi John Smith, Works, 1. 128. 

A provoking gipsy * to run away, and torment her poor 
father, that doate on her ' Colman, Jealous Wife, it 

3. To twist; distort. 

The fix'd and rtK>ted earth, 

Tormentod into billows, heavoH and swells. 

Cowper, lask, ii 101 

Tlie monument of Margaret [of Bourbonl heraelf Is . 
in white marble, tormentod Into a multitude of exquisite 
patterns. li. Jamee, Jr., Little Tour, p. 246. 

4. To throw into agitation; disturb greatly. 
[Rare.] 

Then, soaring on main wing, 

Tormented all the air. Milton, V. L., vi. 244. 
»Byn. 1. To agonise, rack, excruciate — A Plague, Wor- 
ry, etc (Bee teaee ) Trouble, Jhetreee, etc 8eo afUet 
tormentA. n. Hnral of tormentum. 
tormantea (tAr-men'ted), p. a. Tortured ; ago- 
nized; distorted: ocoasioiially used in me 
United States as a euphemism for damned: 
as, not a tormouted cent. Lowell, lut. to Big- 
low Papers. 

tomenler (t6r-men't6r), 9*. [< torment + -erl.] 
See tormenUnr. 

tonnentfnl (tdr'ment-ftil), a, [< torment + 
■ful] Causing great suffering or torment. 
[Rare.] 

Malice, and envy, and revenge are on just passions, and 
111 whot nature soever they are, they are as vexatious and 
tormentful to Itself as they are troublesome and mlsohle* 
vous to others 

TiUoieon, Sermoni, HI. 191 (HtoAontoen, Seq^.) 
tormentil (tdr'men-til), 9». [Formerlv tormen- 
t%le; < F. tormentiUe ms Pr. tormenUm ss Sp. 
UyrmmHla m, Pg. It. tormentiUa, < ML. Ujrmen- 
tilla, tormentella, also torniUa, tomella, tormem 
til; so called, it 
is said, because 
supposed to al- 
lay the pain of 
the toothache, < 

L. tormentum, 
torment: see for- 
ment,] A plant, 

PotentiUa Tor- 
menUUa, of Eu- 
rope and tem- 
perate Aaia. n 
u a low herb with 
slender foiking 
stems, the lower 
leaves with five leaf- 
lets, the upper with 
three the flowers 
small, brii^rel- 
low, sud aaffuf 
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Mlfiiltffnt ! II if VIM 

fnmvdldiii^aiiAiiItofiMVtlnMtvtv^^ ltdoataln» 
beddvi in VTiOebto rvd ootorttig miliar, uied brtha lap* 
luHlamlodjralbailtowom to^iamMolothiiiv, AIm 
oallad UooarwAt a^o0» an4 tkiph^rd'i-knot. 

Tbit tommUL whole ?lrtua U to part 
All doa41)r kflllng poison from the heart. 

FUU^t Falth^ll Bhepberdeu, it 2. 

Tormentilla n. JTNL. (Tounie- 

fort, 1700; earlier in Bnmfels. 1530), < ML. tor- 
rnmiUla : nee tormentU.] 1. A former genus of 
plants, now reduced to a section of Potentilla, 
including those species which have the parts of 
the flowers in fours. The tormentil belongs to 
this section.— 2. [f. e.] A plant of this sunge- 
nus; tormentil. 

This single yellow flower ... is a tofm/mMat which Is 
good against the plague. 

J. B. SkofihimH, John Ingleaant, iU 

tormentingly (tOr-men'ting-li), adv. In a tor- 
TTieuting manner; in a manner productive of 
suffering. 

He bounst and bet his head tormentffipfy. 

OtuooigWf Pan Bartholomew of Bath. 

tormeiltingliaM (t6r-men'ting-nes), n. The 
(piahty of neing tormenting. Bailey ^ 1727. 
tormentUet, n. [ME., < torment^ v.] Torment; 
torture. 

Thia Seneca the wyae 
Cheea In a hath to deye in mis raanere 
Rather than han anotner tormentyse 

Ckaoeeft Monk’s Tale, 1. 627. 

tormflntor (t6r-men'tpr), n. [< ME. tormentour^ 
iwrmentouTy < OF, ^tormentour = 8p. tormenta- 
dof , < ML. **tornientator (cf. Umnentarius), a tor- 
turer, < tormentare, torment: see torment^ r.] 1. 
One who or that which torments. Espeoially— (a) 
One whose oflloe it Is to inflict tmture ; an executioner. 
Then tlie lorde wonder loude laled & cryed, 

A talkes to his tormenUourez ’'takes hyni," he biddes, 

“ Byndea byhynde, at his bak, bothe two his handez, . 
Htik bym stifly in stokes." 

AUOfrativ Poenu (ed MorrisX ii 154. 
Thre strokes In the nekke ho smoot hlr tho, 

The tormmtovr Chaueer, Second Niui’s Tal^ 1. 627. 
(b) One who or that which causes pain or anguish , a cause 
Ilf suffering or great distress. 

These words' hereafter thy tarmenton he ' 

Shot,, Rich 11 , U. 1. ISd. 

Louis XI., whose closeness was indeed his tnrtmnUor. 

^aoon. Friendship (ed. 1887). 

2. Ill agn,f an iustrument for reducing a stiff 
soil. It is somewhat like a harrow, but runs on wheelts 
and each tine la furnished i»ith a hoe or share that outs 
up the ground. 

3. A long fork used by a shipV cook to take meat 
out of the coppers. — 4. In theatnml iwc, one of 
the elaborately paint.ed wings which stand in 
the first grooves.— 6. Same as baek-scraicher. 

Also iormenter. 

tormentaresB (tdr-mon'tres), w. [< tormentor + 
-€Aft,'] A woman who torments. 

Fortune ordinarily oommeth after to whip and punish 
tliem, as the scourge and tormenfresw of glorie and honour. 

BMand, tr of Pliny, xxviil 4. 

tormentnrt, n. [BIE, tormentne; < tortnent + 
ryj] Amiotion; distress. 

If she be riche and of heigh parage, 

Thin leiatow it is a tormentn$ 

To soffren hire pride and hire malenoolie. 

Chawer, Iml. to Wife of Bath's Tale, L 261 

tormantnsi (tdr-men'tum), n.; pi. tortnenta 
(>ta). [L. : see tomenf.] 1. Anciently, a kind 
of catapult having many forms. — 2. A light 
piece of ordnance.— 3. A whirligig. 

Restless is i whirling termenhm, 

OaHylt, in Froudo, Life in London, v. 

4. In med,, a name formerly applied to obstruc- 
tive intestinal disorders, probably specifically 
to intussusception. 

tormina (t6r'mi-n^), n. pi, [NL., < L. tormina^ 
griping j^ins, < torquere^ twist, vnrenoh: see 
toril. Cf. tormetif.] Severe griping pains in 
the bowels : gripes; colic, 
tonninal (tdr^mi-n;^l), a. Same as torfninewt, 
torminonfl (t6r^mi-nus), a, [< tormina + -om.] 
Affected with tormina; characteriied by grip- 
ping pains. 

tomiodoat (tdr'md-dont), a, [< Gr, r6pftot, a 
hole or socket, 4* Wove (bdovr-) m B. tooth.] 
^oketed, as teeth; haring socketed teeth, as 
a bird. See OdontotorwMS. 

.Thm differ from reoent Oirlnile birds in degrM only, 
via, by thilr tormedonl teeth end imphioofloui vertebrm. 

ii/MMTf, xxxtx, ira 
tonii (tdm), p» a. [Pp. of feori.l In M., 
haring deep and irngular miurginar incisions, 
nn if produced by tearing; lacerate, 
tpn* (tdrny, n. If. A Addle EngUsh form of 
2, In her,, a bearing representing an an- 
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tomadflf [Seetomodo.] A tor- 

nado. Bailey^ 1727, 

Inured to dinger’s direst form, 

Tomade and eaiihgiiake, flood end storm. 

SooU, Bokeby, 1. a 

tomadic (tdr-nad'ik), a, [< tornado + -ic.] 
Pertaining to, obaraoieristic of, or of the na- 
ture of a tornado. 

Four series of storms of tomadde oharioter have passed 
over the Btates east of file Mississippi River since the 
beginning of the year. Amer. Mttaor. Jwr , 1 7. 

tornado (t6r-n&'d5). n. ; pi. tornadoes (-doz). 
[With the common chau^ of terminal -a to -o, to 

? :ive the word a more Spanish look (also some- 
imes tornado), < (ana Pg.) tomoda, a return, 
or turning about (applied appar. at one time by 
Spanish and Poituguese sailors to a whirling 
wind at se^, < tomar, turn, < L. tomare. turn : 
see turn. The Pg. name is travado; tne Bp. 
name is turbonada.^ A violent squall or whiri- 
wind of small extent. 

They were all together In a plnmpe on Ohrlstmasae-eve 
was two yere, when the great floud was, and there sfird 
up such temeuioi and furioanos of tempests. 

Lenten Stnffe (HsrL Mlso , VI. 164). 
We had fine weather while we lay here, only some tor- 
nadoot, or thunder-showers. Damg^, Voyages, an. 1681. 
Speoiflcally— (a) On the west coast of Africa, from Cape 
Verd to the equator, a squall of " * - ^ - 


n. fl. An or unmanageable person. 

[Prov. Eng. and u. S.] 

forncMnOHri, An obsolete form of touma- 
ment, 

tornilla, tomillo (tdr-nira, -5), n, [Mexican 
name, < Sp. tomUlo, a screw, dim. of tomOf turn, 
turning-wheel : see turn.] The screw-pod mes- 
quit. See mesquif^. 
torniquet, n. See tourniquet, 
tomomphj (tdr-nog^rfl-fi), ». [Irreg. < tor- 
n(ado) + Qr. -ypa^i < writo.l The de- 

scription and theory of tornadoes. [Rare.] 
tOTODf, V, t, [ME, torobben; < to-** + ro6l.] To 
steal wholly; take entirely away. 


myn horto ye all to-robbydd, 

" - * • flint goita my brwde f 


The chyide ys dedd 

M8 Cantab. Ff IL 38, t 47. 
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' great intensity and of 


short duration, occurring during the summer months, 
but most freuttunfiy ana with greatest violence at the 
beginning and end of the rainy season. On the western 
part of the coast near Sierra Leone, these squalls oome 
from easterly points, and blow off shore ; while on the 
eastern part of the coast, near the mouth of the Niger, 
they occasionally blow on shore, parfiy because of a 
varUtion In the direction of the squall, and partly be* 
oanse of a different trend of the coast. The squall la 
marked by peculiar, dense, arched masses of daric clond, 
furious gusts of wind, vivid lightning, deafening thouder, 
and torrents of rain ; it produces a slight rise in fiiebarcmi* 
eter and a fall of temperature amounting on the average 
to 9* Fahr. Similar squalls in other tropical regions are 
usually known by the name of arched egttalU, but are 
sometimes also <Mled tomadoee. The pnnoipal period 
when these squalls occur (namely, at the change of the 
seasons or of toe monsoons) is that in which great quan* 
titles of vapurdaden air are stopped by a land wind, and 
accumulate near the coast, producing a hot, sultry, un- 
stable state of the atmosphere The tornado is the over* 
taming process by which the atmosphere regains its sta- 
bility. The wind ordinarily turns throngh two or three 
points during its process, but in general a complete 
oyolonic mouon is not established (b) In the United 
States, east of the 100th meridian, a whirlwind of small 
radius and of highly destructive violence, nsually seen as 
a whirling funnel pendent from a mass of black cloud, oc- 
curring most frequently in the sontheast quadrant of an 
area of low pressure several hundred miles from its cen- 
ter, and having a rapid progressive movement, generally 
toward the northeast. The principal condition preoedent 
to the formation of a tornado, Just as for a thuiioor-storm, 
is an unstable state of the atmosphere In the tornado a 
whirling motion from right to left, of tremendous energy, 
is generated in a mass of clouds, and is often maintalnM 
for several houra, while in the ordinary thunder-storm a 


toroidal (to-roi'dal), a. [< torts®, torus, 4 -oid 4 
-a/.] Having a sbape like an anchor-ring, or a 
Hurface gonorated by the revolution of a circle 
about a Tine in its plane ; pertaining to such a 
surface, or to a family of such 8unaoe8..-Tio. 
roidal fUnotion. See /unction. 
toroflO (td'ros), a. Same as torous. 
torOfdty (td-ros'i-ti), «. [< torose 4 -Kiy.] The 
state of being torous; muscular strength; mnfl- 
cularity. Bailey, 1727. 

torotoro (to'ro-lo'ro), n. [Native name.] A 
Papuan kingfisher, Syma torotoro. 
torous (td'rus), a. [< L. forosus, full of muscle 
or flesh, < torus, a bulging, a protuberance, 
muscle: see torus.'] Bulging; swelling; mus- 
cular. specifically — (o) In bcL , cylindrical, with bulgM 
(Mr oonstriofions at intervals; swelling inknolM at Inter* 
vals. (6) In woci., protuberant, knobbed, tuberoulsisd. 
Also torose. 

tor-ousel (tfir'O^zl), n. The ring-ouzol. [Dev- 
onshire, Elng.] 

TorpedinidA (t6r-pe-din'i-d§), n. pi. [NL., < 
Torpedo (-dtn-) 4 -^dss.] A family of batoid 
fishes, tjrpifled 1^ the genus Torpedo , the elec- 
tric rays, noted for their power of giving shocks 
by means of a sort of galvanic battery with 
which they are provided, in this reapeot the eleo- 
trio rays are peculiar among elasmohranchs, thoujfdi aome 
flahes of a different class are provided with similar organa 
(the electric eels and electric oatflahesX Tho torpedoea are 
large r^s, of C genera and abont 16 species, found In moat 
aeaa. ^e trunk is broad and tmoofii , the tail cotnpara- 
fively short, with a rayed caudal fin and commoifiy two 
rayed dorsals, the tlrst of which is over or behind the vco- 
trws. The electric organs are a pair, one on each side of 
the trunk anteriorly, between the pectoral fins and the 


«*iy, 

head. See cuts under torpedo. 
torpedinoid (t6r-wd'i-noid), a. [< NL. 2br- 
pemnoidea, q. v.j Of the nature of the eleo- 
tric ray; related or belonging to the Torpedb- 
notdea. 

Toxpedinoidea (t6r-ped-i-noi'd5-|i), n. pi. [NL., 

... .,- 1 . < 7r)r»e<to(-din-)4(Jr.f/(Joj-,form,fcsemblanee.1 

aH a suWaWly coni 

- • ■ — tmntea With Batotdf a 93X0 Prtstmdea. 

torpedinOHfl (tdr-ped'i-nuH), a. [< L. torpedff 
(-Of »-), torpeiio, 4 -ous. J Shocking or benumb- 
ing like a tor- 


part of the day, when the atmosphere has Its maximum 
Instability; the raoufiis of greatest frequenoy are April, 
May, June, and July Tlie destruction in a tornado may 
be cansed dthcr by the surface wind which is forced in on 


all sides to feed the ascending current of the tomado-fun- 
nel, or by the gyrating winds of 


(Lamarck, 


, „ _ the funnel itself when 

sufttcienfiy low to oome within the reach of buildings ; in 
the latter ease no structure, however strongly buili^ is 
apparently able to withstand the wind’s enonnous force 
toniaria(t6T-na'ri-k), n. [NL., < tomus, a lathe 
(see turn), 4 -orw.] The echinopawic-like 
larva of Balanoglossus, bearing a great resem- 
blance to the larvsB of some of the echinoderms, 
as starfishes; oriR^nally the name of a pseudo- 
mnus, retained to designate the objects defined. 
See Balanoglossns (with cut), 
tomarian (tdr-n&'n-an), a. [< tomarta 4 -an.] 
Of or pert^ing to a tximaria ; resembling the 
larva of BeUanoglossvs 
TomateUft (tfir-na-tel'li), w. [NI. 

1812), < L. tornatus, turned in a 
lathe, < tomare, turn (see turn). 

4 dim. term, -ella.] The typical 
genus of the family TomateUuIsp : 
same as Acimon. 

TomatelUdn (tdr-n^tel'i-de), «. 
pL [NL., < Tomatella 4 -idfa».] 

That family of opisthobranohiate 
mtropods whose t^ genus is 
Ihfrfiatofto, haring a developed spi- T 9 m«teu.i t«r 
ral shell: same as Aeteeonlda, 
torn-ersiiate (tom 'kr®'n&t), a. In hot., crenate 
in haring margin tom, as oertain liohens. 
torn-dOWlI (tdraMoun), a. and n. I. a. Rough ; 
riotous; turbulent; rebellious; ungovernable; 
hence, overpowering of its kind. [Prov. Eng. 
and U. a] 

Ton know 1 was a girl onst ; led the Oeneral a dance of 



pedo. [Rare.] 
Fishy wore his 
eyes, tOTpedinom 
was bis manner. 

BeQwnoey, 
[{imp D%eL) 

torpedo (tdr- 
p6 ' do), «. ; 
pi. torpedoes 
(-doz). [For- 
merly also tor- 
pmdo, torpi- 
do; = S|). Pg. 
torpedo = It. 
toipedtne (cf. 
F. Uyrpille = 
It. torpiglui), 
a torpedo, 
cramp-fish, < L. 
torpcfto, numb- 
ness, also 
a toriiedo, 
eramp-flsn, < 
torpere, be- 
numb: see tor- 

- - 
ofthe 



Toipedo, 1th electric apparatue dliplayed. 

4, braacbt« ; t, brain , /, electric otxaa • 
f, cranium , mt, spinal cord t n. nerves tu 
pectoral Snst M/,laterai nerves » brandies 
of pnet i mogastrte to the electric organ ( a, eye 




luus Torpedo or family Torpedinrdte ; an eleo- 
ie ray; a cramp-fish or numb-fish. ^ 

Tornido la a flaabe, but wbo-so handeleth bym ahalbe 
lame % deft of lymmea that he ahall Me no thm. 

Rotoss Bock (K. R. tTs ), p. 280. 

The Torpmdo or Crampflsh came also to our hands, but 
we wefi amaaed (not knowing that flah but by Ita quality) 
when a sudden trembling aeaaed on ua: adovlee ithaato 




torpedo 

beg«t lib«rt)r» by «va|>oratti]« a cold breath to ataidto 
laoh ai either tonoh or hold a thing that toiiohea It 

Sir T Berbert, Travels (ed. IflSSX P« St®. 

2. [cap.] TNL. (I)um6ril, 1H06).] The typical 
MnuB of the taiuUy 
l\>rpedin%d». It Is now 
restricted to electric rays 
whose trunk is very broad 
and dlsk-Uke, evenly round- 
ed In front and on the aides, 
and abruptly contracted at 
the tall, whose caudal lln Is 
well developed, and which 
have two dorsalN large sen 
arate ventrals, and the akin 
perfectly smooth 1 hoy ore 
huye raySk ohh'tiy of ^tlan 
tic vraters T deeuieiUalu, 
which is found along the 
Atlantic const of North 
America, though not very 
ocHumon there, attains a 
length of about five foot, it 
ia nearly unifonn hlaoklsh 
above, and white below T 

8. An explosive device lielonging to either of 
two distinct elasses of submarine destructive 

X nts used in war — namely, torpedoes proper y 
ch are propelled against an enemy’s snip, 
and more or less stationary suhmanne mincsy 
placed where a hostile vessel would be likely to 
come within range of their destructive effect. 
Of the flrat olaas, called also ofrmive Unpedoen, there are 
three principal types (a) the loemiwttve torpedo, which 
dasB includes the Whitehead and many other patterns 
generally dtaigiiated by the name of the inventor , {b) the 
towina or otter torpedo ; and (o) tlie ^r« or outnggor^tor 
pedo. The Whitehead torpedo, or fl8h-torpe<lo, may 1 h> di** 
scribed as a cigar-shaped veasel from 14 to 10 feet in length, 
and from 14 to 10 inenea in diameter. It is made of steel 
or phosphor-bronse, and divided into compartments. The 
forward compartment carriee the explosive charge with 
the fnac, to be fired on Impact , the next, condensed air , 
the third (the balance-chamber), the mechanism by which 
its course is adjusted , and the next, the engine which is 
driven by the compressed air. Back of the engine-room 
is an air-chamber designed to give buoyancy The tori>edo 
is driven by two propellers, revolving In opposite dlrec- 
ttoni, and obtains a speed of from 20 to over 80 ndles an 
hour for about 600 to 1,000 yards. The torpedo is fitted 
with four rudders, two vertical and two horisontal. It 
is expected to be a foimidahle weapon, l)ut thus far the 
results from Its use have not Justified the expectations 
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charge on contact, or being ootmeolod by electric wires 
with the shore ana fired at the pleasare m the oporator. 
A vast deal of study and expense hss been devoted to the 
perfection of torpedoes and slroost sll governments now 
have schoedi for the lnst(uotlon of naval and army oflh 
oert In torpedo-warfare. See torpeekheehool 
4. Hence, some other explosive agent. Bpeclfl- 

S — (a) Milit , a shell buried In the pstn of a atmmtng 
, having a percussion or friction device, or an elec- 
arrangement which explodes the charge when the 
ground over the torpedo ta trod on (b) A danger signal 
consisting of a detonating cartridge laid on a rail of a rail- 
way and exploded by the wheels of a passing locomotive, 
(e) A small quantity of an explosive wrapped up with a 
number of small pebbles in s piece of tissue paper, and 
exploded by being thrown on the ground or against some 
haitl surface, for the amusement of children (d) A car- 
tridge of gunpowder, dynamite, nitroglycerin, etc., ex- 
ploded in an oil-well to start the flow of oil, or in the 
vicinity of a school of fish to destroy groat numbera of 
them, and for other purposes. 

6. In med.f narcosis; stupor. [Rare.] —Brtn- 
weft torpedo, a locomotive torpedo designed chiefly for 
the defense of harbors and rivers. It is propelled by the 
rapid unwinding (by means of an engine external to the 
torpedo) of two flue steel wires wound aliout drums within 
thetorpedo, whk h are con neoted with two propeller-sliafts. 
It can be steered by the oiienitor, and la under his con- 
trol until It strikes the enemy >- Hovroll torpedo, an 
automobile torpedo used in the United States navy It 
is propelled by a fly-wheel weighing about 100 pounda. 
which Is made to revolve at a high rate of speed Just 
before the torpedo Is discharged. 

torpedo (tdr-pe'do), V, [< totpedOy m.] L irafts. 
To atta<‘k with toi^does ; explode a torpedo 
under or in. 

n. inlrans. To use or explode torpedoes, 
torpedo-anchor (tdr-pd'dd>ang’'kor), n. An an- 
chor of any form for securing a submarine tor- 
pedo in position. 

torpedo-Doat (tdr-pS'dd-bdt), n. Xauty a boat 
specially designed (or used) for carrying or 


torpelaeeit, ti* In. 

torpent (tdr'p^nt), a, and n. [< L. ioff9n(U)By 
ppr. of torpere, benumb. Of. I« o. 

Imnumbed; numb; incapable of aonvity or 
sensibility; torpid; dull; dim. [Bare.1 
n. tt. A memcine that diminishes we ex- 
ertion of the irritative motions. Imp* Diet. 
[Rare.] 

torpeacenoe (tdr-pes'ens), w. [< tOfpeseen{t) + 
-fT.] The state of being torpescent ; the qual- 
ity of becoxr^g torpent; torpidity; numbness; 
insensibility. [Rare.] 
torpescent (tdr-pes'ent), a. [< I>. 
ppr. of torpescercy grow numb or stiff, inceptive 
of torpercy benumb: see torpenUl Becoming 
torpent ; growing torpid or benumoed. [Bare.] 

Of gold tenacious, their torpeeeont soul 
Clenches their coin, and what eleotral Are 
Shall solve the frosty gripe, and bid it flow? 

Shmttone, Economy, i. 

torpid (tdr'pid), a. and n. [< L. iorpiduSy be- 
numbed, torpid, < torpere, be numb, stiff, or tor- 
pid.] I, n. 1. Benumbed; insensible; inactive. 

November dark 

Checks vegetation in the torpid plant 
Expos’d to hia cold breath 

Covfper, Task, Hi 468. 
2. Speciflcally, dormant, as an animal in hiber- 
nation or estivation, when it passes its time in 
sleep: us, a torpid snake. — 3. Figuratively, 
dull; sluggish; apathetic. 

Now to the church behold the mourners oome^ 
Sedately tnrM and devoutly dumb. 

Crttbbe, Works, 1. 16. 


Tlie love of children had never been quickened In Hep- 
torpidy if not extinct 
uavfthnrru, Seven Oables, IL 


sibah’s hrart, and was now toi 





Whitehead Torpedo 

air chamber. A, lulinte chamber , L, buoyancy-chamber, />. 
exploelfe head , £, engine room 

In other pattema the motive power Is supplied by com- 
pressed gas. In several inventions a reel of insulated wire 
u the stem is paid out as the vessel proceeds, keeping up 
communication with ttie riiore, and a small flog or ataff 
above water Indicates its whcrealKiuts — an electrical im- 
poratas it^oonnection with the reel of wire atfordlng the 
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Shns Cditon Torpedo 

In fills the torpedo n » carried by a float S. with indicators c which, 
when eievateii as indicated in fuli outline, show its poaiUoa. The 
propeller e and rudder d are each operated by an electric current 
sent through the cable g, the steering being perroimed from the 
torpedo^atatKin ami guided iiy observation oi the indicators . y is the 
motor. A, explosive charge , f, firiw mechanism, /, sharp steel 
blade tat severing cables, ropes, or ofiier ohatrnctioiui The torpedo 
may be used br war veseels, as well as from land stations, travel 
Ing by its own power about too feet aliead of the ship, to which it in 
attached l>y electric imap<ables When released h may proceed, at 
full speed, guided by Die pilot, in the direction deiirecL When pawdng 
under an otatruction. suih as floating timber, etc , the indicators are 
presaed backward, as shown in dotted outline, and automatically 
retume their position after the obstruction is ^ 


means of starting, stopping, directing, or firing It. Va- 
rious forms of towing torordoes have been devised, of 
which the best-known Is that of Commander Harvey, 
K N This torpedo is towed on the quai^r of the attach;- 
Ing vessel, and is so attached to the tow-line as to imll i^e 
line out at an angle with the courao of the attacking Ves- 
tel, which endeavors to manoBaver so as to draw the tor- 
pedo under the hull of an enemy and explode Hi chaise 
on contact by a triggei-bolt , but in practice it hat not 
been successful and in the navies of Orest Britain and 
the United States has lieon withdrawn from use. 
ipar- or outrigger toipedo consists of a metal case contain- 
lag the explosive (guncotton, gunpowder, dynamite, etc.) 
and fitted with a fuse so arranged as to explode by means 
of an electric current or by contact with tlio hull of an 
enem]r*s ship It is fastened on the end ot a spar or out- 
rigger which miqr be attached to the liows of a small steam- 
er Duflit on purpose, may be protruded under water frmn 
a properly flttM veasel, ormay be carried on a spar imo- 
Je^ngj^m the stem or the side of an ordinary man-of- 
war. Tire general leaning seems now to be in favor of 
automobile torpedoes projected from the bows or side of 
apeclally oonitruoted vessels of great speed. Stationary 
torpiMloes, or siibraaiine mines, placed in channels or bar- 
boss to prevent the approach of an enemy's vessels, usu- 
SXtp consist of a strong water-tight metal case contain- 
ing an efflolent exploaivc. and haviug fuaes to expMo the 


United SUtcB Toipedo bust Cuxhing.** 

discharging torpedoes ; speoiAcally, a steamer 
of small size and high speed designed for this 
use exclusively. ~ Torpedo-boat oatoher, or tor- 
pedo-gunboat, a war-vessel of considerable sixe, but 
smaller than a oroiaer, designed to overtake and destroy 
torpedo boats Veaselii of this t^pc have generally failed 
to attain the necessary speed.— Tozpsdo-boat de- 
itroyer. a war-vessel aomewbat larger than the typical 
torpedo-boat but smaller than the torpedo-boat catcher, 
having such speed and armament as to be able to over- 
take and destroy torpedo-boats These vessels have at- 
tained a very high rate of speed. They are practically 
<«magnifled torpedo-lKNita,'' capable of acting either as 
sea-going torpedo-boats or as destroyers. 

torpedo-boom (tdr-p§'d5-bdm), n. A spar for 
carrying a torpedo, either projected from a 
boat or vesael, or anchored to the bed of a 
channel. 

torpedo-oatdier (tdr-pd'dd-kaoh^6r), n. Same 
aa torpedo-boat eatdher. Roe torpedo-boat 

torpedo-director (tdr-pS'dd-di-rek^tpr), n. An 
instrument for aiming a torpedo-tube, it is 
plsoed at aoine distance from the robe, and consists pb- 
scntislly of a graduated arc with devices which, when 
properly adjusted for the direction of the tube, the speed 
of the torpedo, and tlie speed of both the vessel and the 
enemy, give the proper line of sight for tllscharge. 

torpedoist (tdr-p^'d^-ist), n. [< torpedo + -t8f.] 
One who uses or who advocates the use of tor- 
pedoes. [Recent.] 

torpedo-net (tdr-pS'dd-net), n. A network of 
steel or iron wire hung around a ship and 
boomed off by spars to intercept toroedoes or 
torpedo-boats. When not in use it is stopped 
up alongside the ship. 

torpedo-netting (t6r-p$’dd-net^ing), n. Same 
as Unpedo-net 

torpedo-oiftoer (t6r-p6'd5-of'i-B6r). n. One of 
the line officers of a man-of-war whose special 
duty it is to supervise and car© for the torpe- 
does and their nttings. 

torpedo-school (tbr-pS’dd-skbl), n. A govern- 
ment school for teaching officers and enlisted 
men of the army and navy the construction and 
use of torpedoes, in the United StatM storpcdoiMhool 
for the ntvv has been eetebUehed at Newport, Rhode 
lelsnd* and for the amy st Willett’s Folnt^ New York. 

torpedo-spar (tdr-pe 'dd-spkr), n, A wooden or 
iron spar projecting from the bows or side of a 
steamer, and on the end of which a torpedo is 
carried. 

torpedo-tnbe(t6r-p6'd5-t6b)in. Sameaskiime^ 
ing^tahe. 


4. Pertaining to the torpids, or Lient boat- 
races at Oxford. See II. [Oxford slang.] 

The Torpid Rsoei laet six days 

Dideene'e IHol Oa^/bnf, p 18. 

n. w. 1. A Bccond-class racuig-boat at Ox- 
ford, corresponding to the shtgger of Oambndge: 
also, one oi the crow of such a boat. [Oxford 
•iMlg.] 

The torpide being filled with the refuse of the rowing- 
men— generally awkward or very young oarsmen. 

T. Uughee, I'om Brown at Oxford, II Iv. 
2. pi. The Lent boat-races at Oxford. [Ox- 
ford slang.] 

tOTpiditp (t6r-pid'i-ti), «. [< torpid + -tfy.] 

1. Insensibility numbness; torpor; apathv. — 

2. In zodl.y a dormant state in which no food 
is taken ; the condition of an animal in hiber- 
nation or estivation, when it passes its time in 
the winter or summer sleep j dormancy. — 8. 
Dullness; sluggishness; stupidity. 

Oenlus, likely to be lost In obscurity, or chilled to tor- 
pidUy in the cold atmosphere of extreme indigence. 

V. Knox, Grammar Scboola 

torpidly (tdr'pid-U), adv. In a torpid manner ; 
in consequence of numbness, insensibility, or 
apathy; sluggishly; slowly; stupidly. 

torpidneBS o^r^pid-nes), n. Torpidity; tor- 
por. 

The exercise of this facility . . keeps it from met and 

torpidnsee Sir Jf. ffofs, Orig. of Mankind, p. & 

torpify (t6r'pi-fi), r. f.; pret. and pp. torpifiedy 
ppr- waving, [< L. torpefaoerey make numb, 
< torperCy be numb, + facercy make (see 
To make torpid ; stupefy; numb; blunt. 

They (eennone) are not harmleea if they torpify the 
nndentanding. Southey, Doctor, xxvU. 

torpltndo (tdr'pi-tiid), m. [Irreg., < U>fp%{d) + 
-ftttfc.] Toiqior; torpidity; dormancy, aa of 
animals. See torpidity y 2. 

Able to exlat In a kind of terpttude or aleeptng itate 
without any food. Derham, Phyaloo-Theol., vUL 5. 

toralot, r. i. [ME. towlen; origin obscure. 
CfT tirfet Cf. topple. Hence tofpe/nees.] To 
fall headlong; topple. 

The thet napprih upon belle brerde, he tenteth otte al 
in er he leet wens. Jneren BMe, p. 8M. 

torpor (tdr'ppr), %, [* F. torpeur a: Sp. Pg. 
torpor sa It. torporfy < L. torpor y Dumbness, < 
be numb or torpid: see torpenty torpid-} 
1. Loss of motion or sensibility; numbness or 
inactivity of mind or body; t^idity; torpid- 
ness; dormancy; apathy; atupor: aa, the tor* 
por of a hibemaling animal; the torpor of in- 
toxication or of grief. 

It was tome time before be[]Up Van Winkle] oonld get 
Into tiie regular track of goialp, or oonld be made tooom- 
prthend the atraiiie events that had taken plaoe during 
hie tttyor. aketoh-Boi^ p. 64. 

8, DuUneaa; aluggialmena; apathy; atupidity. 


HHg W— wytoitir iter tatinec. 
torpariito(t6F<p$4U'ik), a. r< L. <ofW» uumb- 

neas, + /tf<»r#, mike (see -j^).] Producing tor- 
por; torplfying; afcupe/ying. 
toroiUkta (wr'kw&t), a. [< L. torquatust wear- 
ing a neok-ohaln, < torgues, a neok-ohain: see 
Uffgue."} In ringed about the neck; col- 
lared, as with a color, or by the peculiar tex- 
ture, etc., of hair or feathers about the neck, 
toranatad (tdr'kwfi-ted), a. [< torguate 4- -cd 2 .] 

1. waving or wearing a torque.— 2. In sfoolf 
game as torguate, 

Toranatella (t6r-kw^tel'|), n. FNL., dim. of 
torquatuB^Bdomed with a neck-chain : see tor- 
guate.’i* The typical ^nus of TorguatellidsBy 
having a plicate and emnsile membranous col- 
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tomfy (top'fdl), e. pret. and pp. torrefied, 
ppr. torrefying, fAlso torrify; « F. iorrifier 
as It. *torrefare, < L. torrefacere, dry by heat, < 
torrere, parch, roast, + facere, make.] To dry 
or parch with heat; roast. 

Things baooms^ by a sooty or fnliglnons matter pro 
ceecUng from the sulphar of bodies, tarrifitd. 

Sir T, Brtjwne, Valg. Err., vi. 12. 

Bread . . toasted hard or torrtfitO, 

Qmin, Med. Plot, p. 864. 

Simply tarrijUd and bruised, they (seeds of ThBobroma 
Cacao] constitute the ooooa of the shops. 

{rrs,Diot.,I 660 . 

Speolflcally— (a) In metai., to roast or scorch, as metallic 
ores. (6) In pfiar,, to dry or parch, as druga on a me- 
tallic plate tin they become frmbie or are reduced to 
state OMired. 


The soeMiis fef tlM Aaasiso litertiy erptM] peered 
forth Ibefale^^ with tom nU a l reoklesanesa 

XI. if. fiuMla, p. MS. 

Be oould woc^ he was a iorrmUal wooer 

a, MortdHh, The Egoist, UvU. 

His tormiMSsI wealth of words. TAailnuT40(in,TIII.06. 

torrentiAllty (to-ren-shi-ari-ti)# n, [< torren- 
hal + •ity,’l The character of being torrential. 


[Kare.3 

torrentUUy 


In a torren- 


any 


lar, and the mouth with a tongue-like valve or torrent (tor'eut), a, and n. [< P. torrent s Pr. 
velum. T, ^pica inhabits salt water. torrent as Sp. Pg. It. iorrente, a torrent; < L. 

TorqTiatellidie(tdr-kw^tePi-de),n.;)l. [NL., < torren{U)8, burning, scorching, of a stream, 
TorquateUa + A family of peritmhous boiling, roaring, rushing, and hence, as a noun, 

oiliate infusorians, typifled by the genus Torgua- & rushing stream (not, as some explain it, lit. a 


Ulla, These animalcules are free-swimming, illorioate, 
and more or less ovate; the anterior ciliary wreath is re- 
placed by a membranous extensile and contractile collar, 
which is perforated centrally by the oral aperture, 
torque (rork), n. [Also tore; s It. torque ss tore, 
< L. torques, torquts, a twisted metal neck-ring, 
a necklace, a collar, < torquere, twist: see tort.] 
1. A twisted ornament forming a necklace or 



Torque, with manner uf wearing it, from •culpture^ on the aarcopha 
giu of Vigna Ainendola, Capitoline Museum. 

collar for the neck, particularly one worn by 
uncivilized people, and of such a make as to 
retain its rigidity and circular form. Such a 


stream of water that * dries up’ in the heat of 
summer), ppr. of torrere, dry by heat, parch, 
roast (of. terra for ^tersa, ‘dry land’), as Or. 
rioaeoBou, become dry, a Goth, thairsan, be dry ; 
of. thaursus, dry, thaurstei,etc,, thirst, a Skt. 
V tarsh, thirst: see thirst] 1. a. Bashing in 
a stream. [Rare.] 

Fierce Phlegeihon, 

Whose waves of torrent fire Inflame with rage. 

Maton, P. £., ii. 681. 

n. M. 1. A rushing stream, as of water or 
lava; a stream flowing rapidly and with vio- 
lence, as down the side of a hill or over a preci- 
pice. 

And so Ante we come to Torrmi Cedron, which In somer 
tyme is drye. Str Jl Ouylforde, Pylgrymage, p 81. 

The torrmt roar'd, and we did buffet it 
With lusty slnewa Shak.t J. C , L 8. 107. 

The ghastly torrent mingles its far roar 
With the breeae. ShdUy, Alaator. 

2. Figuratively, a violent or overwhelming flow ; 
a flood: as, a torrent of abusive words. 

I know at thia time a celebrated toast, wh<nn I allow to 
be one of the most agreeable of her sex, that in the pres- 
once of her admirera will give a torrent of kissea to her 
oat Addteon, Tatter, No. 121. 

Erasmus, that great infured name, 

Stemm d the wild torretU of a barbarous age 

Pope, Essay on Criticism, 1. CM. 


^ (to-ren'shfil-i), adv. 

tial manner; copiously*; volubly, 
torrentine (tor'^n-tin), a, [« OF. torrenten; 
as torrent + -tnc^.] Same as torrenUal, Imp. 
Dtcl. 

torrett, n, A variant of Ufret, 

Torreya (torM-a), n. [NM Amot^ 1838), named 
after l)r. John* Torrey, 17w-1873, professor of 
botany at Columbia (>ollec^. New York.] A 
genus of conifers, of the tribe Taxem, distin- 
guished from the related genus Taaus by the 
complete or partial attachment of the seM to 
its surrounding capsule or berry, and by an- 
ther-cells being connate in a semicircle, it In* 



(•ollMwaHconsWer^aoharMteristlc attribute torwnt-bow (tor'ent-bo), n. Abow oraroh of 


a 

Tprreym 

I, bnuch with male flowen , e, branch with fruit ; «, a male aineat. 

dudea 4 apeoies, 2 uattves of China (see kaya) and lamm 
the others American — T. taaeifdtta of Florida and T, Cm» 
/omfrxi of rallfomla. They are evergreen trees, with flat 
linear, two-ranked leaves reaetubllng those of the yew, but 
longer, and with a larger ovoid drupaceous fruit sc~ 


of the ancient Gauls. Also torques. 

They [the Oauls] wore collars and (oroiiss of gold, neck- 
laces, and bracelets, and strings of Drightly-ooioured 
beads made of glass or of a material like ttie Egyptian 
IM)rcelHin. • C. JUton, Origins of Eng Hist, p. 116 

The Anglo-Saxons habitually wore upon their arms 
twisted brscelots or tcrqvsi, or, In their stead, a number 
of simple brscelots Bneye. BriL, Yl. 466. 

2. In meoh,, the moment of a system-force ap- torrent-duck (tor'ent-duk)j 


rainbow-Uke or prismatic colors formed by the 
refraction and reflection of rays of light from 
the spray of a torrent ; an iris. 

From those four Jets four currents in one strell 
Across the mountain stream'd below 
In misty folds thd, floating as they fell, 

Lit up a torrs»t-6oir. Tennyoon, Palace of Art 

A duck-like 


plied so as to twist anything, as a shaft in ma- 
chinery. 

The terquo, or turning moment, ia. In a series dynamo^ 
both when used as a generator and when used as a motor, 
very nearly jproportioual to the current 

8 P Thompoon, Pynamo-Eleotrlo Machinery, p, 46. 
torqned (tdrkt), a, [< OF. torquer, twisl^ < L. 
torque, twist (see torque), + -ed^,] 1, Twist- 
ed; convoluted. 

On this West shore we found s dead flsh floating, which 
had in bia nose a home streii^t and toemut, <a length 
two yards laoklng two ynohes HoMuyTt Vayago*, HI. 86. 

2. Twisted like a rope: said of metal-work. 

A pair of ear rings of base silver, ttie 

large Utrquad circles of which were 
closed by a sort of hook and eye 

Arohmoiogia, XXXVIL 102. 

3. In her,, same as targant, 
torqncufld (tdr'kend), a. [Cf. 

torqued, iwneen,] In W., same 
as targant, 

torques (t6r'kw«*),n. [L.: see ADoi^jaurwnt 


merganser of the genus Merganetta: so called 




TonviU duck {Jtftrjriinftta armata), adult male 



1 flee torque,] A torque. 

You have no# less# smpris’d then oblig'd mee by your 
account of the Terqutt, ... ttie most ancient and most 
•11 liSl : 


akin to It of all tftat ) have aeei) tolng a obalne of the 
^e metall of about alx hundred yeare old, taken out of 
BdwaMl the Coofeseore Monument at Weatminster. 

AHimif AvM (Buhl'S LH Lettera, p 811X 

torrsftdor, a. See toreador* 
tmdisettOll (tor-^fsk'shpn), n. [< F. torr^ 

L. torrqfaeere, dry by heat: see for- mowioio ds&ria 


a torrent: as, torrential rains. 

The gmter magnitude and torrential character of the 
rlvera m that [glacial] period were no doubt due to the 
melting daring aummer (tf great masses of snow and ice 
J, Oi^ Climate and Cosmology, p. ll& 

2. Produced by the aroncy of rapid streams, 
mountain torrents, and the like. 

The ftsar of Sweden are merely the denuded and psittally 
ro-airanged portions of old torrential gravel and sand, and 


- ^ — — ---y — ur/ vy uwciii. nww twr- .... 

The scit or onersQon of torrefying; the 8. Figuratively, fluent and copious; voluble; 
•tate of being torrefied. ovenmelming. 


times 14 inches long The Florida speotes often called 
Torreu4ro9 or oaoin, is locally known as etinking cedar 
(which see, under ennk). The western ipecles is the Cali- 
fomia nutmeg. 

Torricellian (tor-i-seri-an or tor-i-chel'i-ftn), 
a, [< Torrtcelli (see def.) + -an.] Pertain- 
ing to Evangelista Torricelli, an 
Itmian physicist and mathemati- n 
cian (1608 -47), who, in 1643, diseov- i| 

ered the principle on which the ba- il 
rometer is coustriieted, by means of 
an experiment called from him the 
Torricellian experiment. This experi- 
ment consisted in Ailing with ntercury a 
glass tube oloeed at one end and then invert- 
ing It ; the open end was then brought un- 
der the surface of mercury in a vessel, when 
the oolnnin of meix'iiry in the tube was ob- 
served to descend till it stood at a height 
eqnal to aNiut 8U inches above the level of 
the mercury in the vessel, leaving a vacuum 
at the top, between the upper extremity of 
the column and that of the tube. This ex- 
periment led to the discovery that the ool- 
umn of mercury in the tube is supported by 
the pressure of the atmosphere acting on the 
surface of ttie mercury in the vessel, and that 
this column is an exact couiiterudance to 
the atmoimheric pressure. See barometer.— 

Torricellian tube, a glass tube 90 or more 
inches In length, oton at one end and her- 
metically sealed at the other, auch as is used 
in the bai ometer.— Torricellian vaouum, 
a vacuum such as that produced by fllliug a barometer- 
tube with meioury, as in the Torriomlian experiment ; the 
vaouum above the meroorial column In the iNurometw. 
torrid (tor'id), a, [<F. fomdcaslfr. fomdssSp. 
tdmdo =s Pg. It. tomdo, < L. tomdus, dry with-' 
heat, parched, torrid,. < torrere, dry by heat, 
parch: see torrent.] * 1. Parched and dry with 
heatj especially of the sun: arid; sultry; hot; 
speciflcally, noting a zone of the earth’s surface. 
My marrow melta my fainting spirits fiy, 

In th' torrid sons of thy meridian cyo. 

QuarUe, Emblems, v. 16. 

Tlirough torrid tracts with tainting steps they go. 

Ooldsn^ VjL, L 848. 

2, Burning; scorching; parching. 

The brandish'd sword of God before them hlaaad, 
Fierce as a ccunet , which with torrid heat, 

And vapour as the Libyan air adust. 

Began to parch that temperate ollma 

Jfgtoii, P. I., zlL 881 



ApparaUisfcMr 

TofriesUisa 

Experiment 



ries, 1828).] 



tonriA 

, In 0 mg., ttint pwt of the «irth*i enrfliee 

hloh lies between the troploa : to named from the (duu^ 
aoter of Ito olimate. Taking the annual quantity of heat 
reoeired from the tun per unit aurfMoe at the equator 
as 1,000, the relative quantities received by the torrid, 
tompmato^ and frigid son os are reapectively 975, 767, 
and 454. 

torridl^ (to-rid'i-ti), w. [< tomd + Tbe 
state of being torrid. 

torridnetn (tor'i<l-nes), n. The state of be- 
ing torrid; the state of lieing very hot or 
parched. 

torrify, V. t Bee torrefy, 
torrltt, fl. [ME., for *U)rred, < tor^ + -ed^.] 
Like a hill ; mountuinous. 

A tempest liyin toke o the tomt ytbes [waves]. 

That myclie lahiirt the lede er lie loud oaght. 

Detfruetuni qf Troy {R. E. T. S ), L 18480. 

torrock, U. Same as tarrock, 
torronteB((o*ron'te8), 9i. [Sp. torronfi^s (t).] A 
vanety of white graw grown in Spain. 
Tomibia (to-ri»'bi-a\ «. [NL. (Fries, 

A genus of pyrenom vcetous 
fungi, the species oi which 
are now referred to Cordy- 
ceps. They are parasitic 
on insects. 

torsade (tOr-sad'), n, [< P. 
torsade^ a twisted fringe, < 
tors, twisted : see torse7\ A 
twisted or spiral molding, 
a twisted cord, or other or- 
nament. 

Some of them hold by the hand little children, who fol- 
low lolterinffly, with their heads shaven, and on the crown 
a tuft of hair bound up and lengthened out with tonades 
ci red wool. Harper's Mag., LXXVIII 753. 

torsal^ (tdr'sal), n. Bee torsel, 
torsal^ (tdr's*^), a, [< torse^ + -of.] Pertain- 
ing to a torse.— Tonal line, in geom., the line along 
wmoh a piano touches a surface so that the remaining 
intersoction of the surface with the plane is of an order 
leas bv only two than the order of the surface 
torse^ (tors), n. [Formerly also torce; < OF. 
torse, a wreath, twist, wrench, < tors, < L. tor- 
Quere, pp. tortus^ twist: sec torch^, tortK"] 1. 
m her.f a heraldic wreath. See wreath, 

A very early example of the wreatli or torss which sup> 
porta the crest, consisting of a twisted cord of silk of two 
colours. 

Trans Htst. Soe qf Laneashire and Cheshire, N, B., p. 48. 

2. [Cayley, 1871.] In math,, a developable. 
It Is the envelop of a singly infinite series of straight lines, 
each coplanar and therefore cutting the next The locus 
of the plane of consecutive lines is the developable. oOii- 
sidemf as a degraded surface , the locus of the point of 
intersection of consecutive lines Is a skew curve, called 
the edge qf regtfssMn It is a cuspidal line. 

If it [the wsteml be such that each lino Interaeots the 
conaecntive fiue^ then it is a developable or torss 

Enege. BnL, X. 417 

torse^ (tdrs), «. [< P. torse, < It. torso: see 
torso,'] A torso. 

Though wanting the liead and the other extremities, if 
dug from a ruin the torse l»ec4»mes inestimable. 

OoldsmUh, Polite Learning, Ui 

torsel (tdr'sel), n. [Appar. < OF. ^torselle, dim. 
of torse, a wreath: see torae^.] 1. A small 
twisted scroll ; anything presenting a twisted 
form. — 2. A plate or block of wood intro- 
duced in a wall of brickwork for the end of a 
joist or beam to rest on. Also, corruptly, tor- 
sal, tossel, tassal, tassel. 

When yon lay any timber on brickwork, as torsels for 
mantle tiises to lie on, or lintels over windows, lay them 
in loam. J. Mocoon, If eoh. Exercises. 

torshent (tdr'shent), n. [Origin obscure.] The 
Youngest child and pet of a family. Also ab- 
breviated torsh. [Local, U. B.] 
torstbillty (tdr-si-biri-ti), n. [< L. toraus, pp. 
of torquere, twist, -f -ible + -tty (see 4>iUty),] 
Capability of being twisted. 

TorsibilUu of a body is measured in the simpleet case— 
that of aroa or wire— in terms of the angle through which 
a unit of force, applied at the diatanoe of 1 cm. from the 
axis of the ivKi or wire, can twist it. The resistance to tor- 
sion Is the roclprooal of this angle 

A. Priti. of Phyaios, p. 284. 

tOTiion (tdr'slwm), n. [Formerly also tortkm; 
< F. torsion = Fr. torsw = Bp. torsion ss Pg. #or- 
s&o =s It. torffione, < LL. tortu)(n-), torsio{n~), a 
twisting, wringing, griping, torture, torment < 
L. Utrquere, pp. tortus, twist, wring: see toru.] 
1. The act or effect of twisting; a forcible 
strain of a solid body by which parallel planes 
are tnlhied relatively to one another round an 


6824 


2. A wriiiffiiur or wrenohizigi as of paint a ^ Hjiown iiliiiaitfagiy of th|i 
griping; ^Snma. [Obaolete or arcdiato!] 

^ 2. In kup, a wrong aneb as tfaa law mqnirea 

eompengation for in damages ; an infringement 
or privation of the private or oivU rights of a 
person considered as a private Mrson or an 
owner. The same act considered in its rela- 
tion to the state may be a crime. 


We find that [in effect] all purgets have In them a raw 
spirit, or wind; which u the principal! 


ill the stomach. 


oanae of forffon 

il(Mon,NatHtet.,|89 


Eaaeth the torsion of the small guts. 

B Jonson, Volpone^ it 1. 


S. In swrg,, the twisting of the cut end of a 
small artery in a wound or after an operation , for 


To constitute a tort, two things must oonour—aotual 
or Je^ damage to ^glaintifl, aod a wrongful 


vtiv avaai vaa im mss auvaa* cm 

it cannot untwist itself.- 

inclination to one another ox two oonseoutlve osoulating 
planes to a non-plane curve.— Oosfflolsnt Of torsion. See 


co^iicwmt.— Radius Of torsion, see nMttiis.— Torsion 
haianoo, an instrument for ro^urlng horlaont^ 


arm revolve and thus twist the wire, and is balanced by 
the elasticity of the wire and the force of gravity Coulomb, 
the inventor of the balance (1783-18061 showed that the 
angle of torsion, or angle through which the arm ia dis- 
placed from the position of equilibrium, is proportional 
to the force, or, in aoourate mathematical language, to 
the twisting moment of the force.— TOTSlOll tiSOtrom- 
ater, an electrometer containing a torsion balance aa a 
part of It 8o torsion galoanotnOer, eto.— Tonlon for- 


ceps. a forceps for 
stop Its bleeding — 
twist of toe share of 


for twisting toe end of a divided artery to 
“ ■ a seeming 


- Torsion of the humoms, i 

fst of toe shaft of the human humerus, which appears to 
have carried toe line of the transverse axis of the condyles 
to an angle with the line of the transverse axis of the head 
of the bone. It is a deceptive appearance, due to the 


tive jposition of the axes of toe head and oondyleo. 

torsional (t6r'shpn-al), a. [^< torsion + -al.] 
Pertaining to or'oonsisting in torsion; of the 
nature of torsion ; characterized by torsion. 

Certain breakages of this class may . . be accounted 
for by the action of a torsional ruptive force on rounding 
curves The Engineer, LXIX. 492. 

torsionally ^tOr'shon-al-i), adv. With, by, or 
through torsion ; with resect to torsion. Ma- 
ture, XLI. 198. 

tondonless (tdr'shon-les), a. [< torsion + dess.] 
Free from torsion not subject to torsion. 

The magnetometer Jf oonaists of a small circular mirror 
. . . with two short magnetic needles . . attached to 
the back of it and suspended iiy a single approximately 
tdfrsionlees silk fibre Philos Mag., 5th ser., XXVIL 274. 

torsiye (tdr'siv), a, [< L. torsus, pp. of tor- 
quere, twist (see torsicn)^ + -we,'] In hot,, 
twisted spirally. 

torsk (t6rsk), n. [Also, reduced, tusk; < Sw. 
Dan. torsk = Norw. torsk, tosh =s Icel. thorskr, 
thoskr ss LG. dorsch, > G. dorsch, a codfish, torsk, 
= LG. dorsch, > G, dorsch, haddock (cf. dorsch).] 
A gadoid fish, Brosmius brosme, belonging to the 
subfamily llrosmiiim of the cod family, it is 
found in great numbers about toe Orkney and Shetland 
islands, where It constitutes an important article of trade. 
When salted and dried it is one of the most savory of stock- 



mittM by the defend 

Tori, as a word of art in the law of England aod the 
United States, is the name oi olvil wrongs (not being 
merely breaohes of oontitmt) for which there is a remedy 
by action In courts of common law Jurisdiction. It mar 
be said to oorrespond approximately to the term ** delict 
in Roman law and the systems derived from It 

Eneye. Brit., XXHL 464. 
Aotioil of tort, an action the cause or foundation of 
which is a wrong, u distinguished from an action on con- 
tract— Rgoontor do foil tort Beesaseotttor.— Intort 
by reason of tort ; with reference to tort: as, suing fn tort 
—Maritlino tort see morg^— To oonntm tort 
Beeoounti. 

tort^i n, [< OF. torte, < ML. torta, a cake, 
tart: see tart^.] A cake. Compare and 
torta. 

Tort of fyssh. 

MS. Con Julius D vlli f. 04. (HaUiwsa.) 

llie (ortes or cakes which they mske of the grayne of 
Malxinm wherof they make theyr breade. 

JL Eden, tr. of Gonaalni Oviedus (First Books on Amerioa, 
[ed. Arber, p. 885X 

tort^ (t6rt), n. [< L. tortus, a twisting, whirl- 
ing, a wreath, < torquore, pp. tortus, twist: see 
forfl. Hence nit. ioxtuous, etc.] A twisting, 
wrenching, or racking; a ^ping. [Bare.] 

The second sight arc Wlnea the best on earth ; . . 

They 're Phisi(»ll, and good t’ expell all sorts 

Of burning Feauers in their violent torts, 

W, LUhgow, Travel^ v. 

tort^t, n, [< ME. torte, also tortaye, < OP. torlo, 
< L. tortus, twisted : see tort^, Ct iorch^.] A 
caudle ; a light. 

That torches and tortss and preketea con make. 

Babees Boot (£. E. 1'. H.), p. 827. 

Faria candles, torches, roorters, tortayes, sixes, and smalle 
lightea are mentioned [in ** Office of Cnauudleryc,*’ pp. 82, 
83] Babees Boot (E. E. T. 8.^ P* 826, note. 

tort®t, a. [A dial. var. of tart^.] Tart; sharp. 

The North Wllta horsee and other strangor horaea, when 
they come to drlnke of the water of Ohalke river, they 
will aniff and snort, it is so cold and tort. 

MS Aubrey's Wdts, p. 53. {HaUiuM.) 

tort9 (tfiri.), a. An erroneous form of taut, sim- 
ulating tort^. 

To-morrow, and the sun shall brace anew 
Tbe slacken’d cord, that now sounda loose and damp : 
To-morrow, and its livelier tone will sing 
In tort vibration to toe arrow's flight. 

Souihry, Tbalaba, vilL 12. 

Tet holds he them wiUi turtest rein 

Emerson, The Initial Lovei 

tort®tt prep. A Middle English form of toward. 
‘ * (t6r'tft),». [Bp.jlS. • • 


. a cake : see tort^, 




Tonk iSreamtue Srotmr), one ninth natural aiice 

fish It varies from 18 to 80 inches in length, hsa a small 
head, a long toperlng body, with long unbroken dorsal aod 
anal fln, a rounded caudal fin, aod a single barbule under 
the chin. Tbe color is dingy-yellow above and white be- 
low. Also called oust and tusk, 

torso (tdr'sd), n. [Sometimes torse (< F.); s= 
F. torse, a torso, < It. torso, a stalk, stump, 
hence bust, torso, s= OF. tros as Pr. tros ss Bp. 
trojto, stem, stump, prob. < OHG. turso, torso, 
stalk, stem, MHO. torse, dorsehe, oabba^re- 
stalk; cf. Gr. dhpeoi;, rod, staff: see thyrsus.] ibi 
sculp., the trunk of u statue, without, or con- 
sidered independently of, the head and limbs. 
—Tone Mvsdart. a torso of a fine Greek statue of a 
seated Hercules^ attributed to toe school of l^ppus, and 
Iv some believed to be a copy of a work by that master. 
It is preservod in tbe Vatican Museum. See cut under 
abdominal. 

torti (t6rt), n. [ss Q. Dan. tort, < F. tort = Pr. 
tort ss Bp. tuerto 3= It. torio, < ML. tartum, a 
wrong, nent. of L. tortus, wrung, twisted, pp. 
of torquere, turn, turn around, twist, wring, 
wrench, distort, rack, torment, torture. From 
the same L. verb are ult. £. tort^ as tarfi, 
torlA, tor^, torsion^ torture, torment, eto. For 
the relation of tort, wrong, to torquere, twist, of. 
E. wronp as related to wring; ef. also the So. 
ihrawn.] If. Wrong; injustice; harm. 


tany 

The force of torsion is proportional to the angle of tor 
ton. S. P Thompson, ^ 


, Elect and Mag., p. la 


The Iqron there did with the Lambe conaort, 
~ eke the Dove sate by the Faulooi ' 

1 fraud or tort 


And eke the Dove sate 
Ke each of other feared 


the Faulooni tide ; 
■audortort 

aipsmr,W.2.,tv.ym.tL 


torta n VCUIO i sou W7 

tarf^.] The flat circular heap of ore spread 
out on the floor of the patio in a cake about 
50 feet in diameter and a few inches in thick- 
ness, ready for amalgamation in the so-called 
patio process (which see, under proeew). 
torteau (tOr'to), n. ; pi. torteaux (-tdz). [HeraL 
die F., < OF. torteau, tortcl, a round eak^ a 
roimdel, dim. of torte, a round cake: see tor^.] 
In her., a roundel gules, 
torteyt (tfir'ti), n. [< OP. torteau: see torteau,] 
In her., same as torteau. 
tort-foaaor (tdrt'ffi'zor), n. In law, a wrongs 
doer; a trespasser; one who commits or has 
committed a tort. 

tortioollar (t6r-tl-koP^), a. r< L. tortus, twist- 
ed, + coUum,TieQk : see ooVar.] Having a twist- 
ed neck ; wry-neoked ; affect^ with torticollis. 
Coues. 

torticollis (tdr-tl-koPis), n, [NL., < L. tortus, 
t^ted. + collum, neck.1 In med., an affection 
in wMcd the head is inclined towara one or the 
other shoulder while the neck is twisted so as to 
turn the chin in the opposite direction; stiff- 
neck; wry-neck. it may be temponuy wken reauH- 
ing from mnaonlar rheumaUam, intermittent when due to 
ipaam of the muaolea ct toe neck, car permanent when 
caused Inr oontraotion of toe stemoelldomaatoid mnarie 
of one aide. 

Bitting on tlie parapet, and 1 
see the otdeot of my adroindfOL . 
tarttedHs, Js^brson, To Mme. 1 

torta (itr'm, ft. ICf. toruas.] A heraldic 
wreath: an tnexaot use. Also oaBed hourre- 
let. 

tortllo (tfir^ta), a. [< L. form, twisted, 
twined or twining, < torquere, twist: sse torlt.j 
1* T^tad; curved; bent. 


twisting my neck round to 
nJt generally left It w A * 
i. DC TiMe (works, II. IQ^ 


MtQ* 

JMMiSMaiJtl«MMr(OUM‘ia*llUf, V. 1^ 
8. ItoMUoaUy, In hot., oolled like a rope : a«, 
A ionitff d'Wii* 

tortiUty(tAT.til'ji-ti),n. [<<orWto+ The 
state of being tortile or twisted, 
tor^llft (tor^'lytt). n. [Hp., dim. of toria, a 
tiat : see tariff tart^ ] A round cake ; Hpecifi> 

a in Mexico, a large, round, thin oake pre> 
from maize. For this purpoM it to first par^ 
to cAoanie and soften the gfisln, then orashed uto 
a paste on a flat stone with a stone implement not nnllke 
a roUloff'pin, then worked with the hands into a kind of 
thin pancake, then baked, first on one side and then on 
the other, on a flat smooth nlate of iron or earthenware, 
this baking being a sort of toasting carried Just so far as 


and of. tortil,’} In h^. : (a) Same as notoed. (bj 
Same as wreathed. 

tortdllon (F. pron. t6r-te-ly6A')» In 
ooaUdramnffy a kind of paper stump, made of 
strips of paper rolled so as to form a point. 
F. Fowler^ Onarooal Drawing, p. 12. 

tortiont (tdr'^gn), n. An m)8olete spelling of 
toreion. 

toXtiOlU (tdr'shus), a. [Formerly also torteoun; 
avar.of tortaoMsl.] If. Wicked; wrong; base. 

Than the denll . . . came vnto man in Paradlae, in< 
tioed him (oh, torieotAM serpent !) to eat of the forbidden 
imite Stvibbei, Anttt of Abases (ad. FumirallX I Sd. 

2. In law, having the character of a tort. 

It is as if aoivil ofllcer on land have process against one 
individual and through mistake arrest another ; this ar- 
rest is* wholly UnHouM. 

S^oolssy, Introd. to Inter. Iaw, f 200. 

tortlolUly (t6r'shua-li), adv. In law, by tort 
or injury; injuriously. 

tortile (t^'tiv), a. [< L. UtrHeue, pressed or 
squeezed out, < torqa^fe, pp. tortus, twist: see 
forfi.] Twisted; wreathed. 

As knots, by the conflux of meeting ssp. 

Infect the sound pine, and divert his gran 
Tortive and errant from his course of growth 

Shak.t T. and C., I 8. 0 

tortlet, n. An obsolete form of turtle^. 

tortneSB (t6rt'nes), n. The state of being tort 
or taut. See tort^, Bailey, 1727. 

tortoise (tdr'tis or tdr'tus), n. [Early mod. E. 
also torUtyse, tortesee; < ME. tortous, tortuce (< 
AF. ^tortuce f ); ME. also tortu, < OF. tortue. tor- 
tugue, F. tortue sc Pr. iortuga, tartuga ss OBp. 
tortuga, tartuga, Sp. tortuga ss Pg. tartaruga s= 
Olt. tartuga, also tartaruga, tarteruga, iarteruc- 
ca, It. tartaruga (ML. tortuca, tartuga), a tor- 
toise, so named on account of its crooked feet, 
< L. forfiw, twisted: see tort^, and cf. tortue, 
tortuous. The termination seems to be cou- 
fonned in E. to that of porpotse, and in Rom., 
vaguely, to that of L. testuao, tortoise (see tes- 
ftsm). The word has undergone extraordinary 
variations of form, the latest being that which 
appears in tortle, now turtle: see turtle'^.] 1. 
A turtle; any chelonian or testudinate ; a mem- 
ber of the order Qhelonta or Testudtnata (see the 
technical terms), it is not known what species the 
name ori^nally designated , probably a land-tortolae of 
southern Europe, as T«itudo f/rmea. ^ere is a tendency 
to distinguish terrpstrlal ehelonians from aquatic onea 
the former as tartoim, the latter as iurdtn; yet tortotm- 



Pupa of Milkweed 
Tortoise beetle {Lhelt 
mt/rpha crtdrar$a) 





A Presh-wAter Tortoiee /ufaria). 

Ml is fixed as the name of the commercial product of 
certain sea-tuitlea. (See h(m4ortoi9$, laiid-tmoim. terra- 
pfu, turttiO, mud4u)i^ jm-turtU^,) Tortolsea oi tome 
kind are found in most parts, and especially the warmer 
part% of the world : the speolea are numerous those of 
the laud and at frem waters much more so than the ma- 
rine forma. See also cuts under oarsiMkw, Chdowta, 
€hd(mtdmfOhdifa(dm, CMaeginM, Cinoeterwum, OUtudo, 
jptesfron, PifUir, Ttetude, TmtudtmUa, and Urrujpftn. 

The brook itself abounding with IbrtsiiSi. 

Bandgs, ITatallea, p. laa 

2. A movable roof formerly used to protect 
the soldiers who worked a battering-ram. some- 
ttaMi It was foraed by the soldien holdiag their shields 
iatofsr ibsir hsads so as to ovsrii 9 one anotbar. See 


6d2ft 

Bsrosstall 

^Ptdodglng ptimacie and pampst 

Upon tbs torMm oreq»tiw t^e wall 

Tmnymm, Fair Women. 

AlUfator-tortOlse. Same sa aUigatar-tenapin.- Sle- 
phaat tortolae, the l^ni Testudo eUvkantomu of the 
clalapagoe, the largest living r^resentatlve of the Ttetudi- 
nidm: aomettmes also callM Indian tortoUe and dephanf 
terrapin. See out under TMfndOuila.--B(nilptnTed tor- 
toise. See sdi4peuivd.->Boft-sheUed or soft tortoises. 
See set/tefisOsd.— Ipotted tortoise, a common tortoise 
of the United StatcNi, ChdopuM mcttotiis.— Wood-tortoise, 
Chdoput ineeulptm of the United States, 
tortolae-bmle rt6r'tis-b§'tl), n . A leaf-beetle 
of the family uassididse: so called from the 
project^ elytra and protho- 
rax, which Bug^Bt the cara- 
pace of a tortoise. This reaem- 
olance la heightened in some oases 
by the coloration. Several species 
in the United States feed upon the 
sweet potato, as Ddoyala olavaia. 

See also outs under Camda, Ctwtooy- 
eta, Ddoyala, and Phyeomta. -gpmy 
tortoiSS-tMOtlOS, me UieaCim or 
Uiipinm. See out under Hiapa. 

tortoise-flower (tdr'tis-flou^- 
br), n. A plant of the genus 
Chelone. 

tortoise-headed (tdr'tis-hed^ed). a. Having a 
head like or suggesting a tortoise^s : spooifleally 
noting the ringed sea-serpent, Emydaoephalus 
annuiatus. 

tortoise-plant (tdritis-plant), n. A South Af- 
rican plant, Testudinaria ekphanUpes, having a 
bulky, woody rootstock above the ground, the 
exterior of which bv cracking gains the appear- 
ance of a tortoise-shell This body, from having been 
used ai food, is also called Rottentof*/k4>rakf, and its appear- 
ance before it Is full-grown suggests the name dephante- 
foot. See Tedudinaria. 

tortoise-rotifer (t6r'tis-r6^ti-fcr), n. A wheel- 
animalcule of the family BrachmiUlm. 
tortoise-shell (tdr'tis-shel), n. and a. I. n. 1. 
The outer shell, or oue of the scutes or scales, 
of certain sea-iurtlcs or marine chelonians, es- 
pecially of Fretmoehelys imbrwata, the hawk’s- 
hill turtle, or caret, a species which inhabits 
tropical seas. These hewny scalee or plates, which cover 
the oaranace in regular and symmetrical piecea, are a spe- 
oially thickened epidermis, of beautifully mottled and 
clouded coloration, and of quite different character from 
the underlying bones of the shell Similar i^idermal 
scutes cover insist tortoises or turtles, but tortoieeahdl is 
mainly reatrioted to such as have commercial value. Theae 
scales are extensively used in the manufacture of oomba, 
snuff-boxes, etc., and iu inlaying and other ornamental 
work They become very plastic when heated, and when 
cold retain with sharpnmu any form they may be molded 
to In the heated state, Vieces can also be welded Uwetber 
under the pressure of hot irotix The quality of tortolsa- 
ahell depends mainly on the thickness and slse of the scales, 
and in a smaller degree upon the olmmess and brllUanoy 
of the colors. The best tortoise-shell is that obtained in 
the Indian archipelago It is now largely imitated in horn, 
and in artificial compounds of much less coat See cuts 
under earapaee, Chelonian Dretmoehe^e, and pkudron. 

2. A tortoise-shell cut. See 11., 2. — 3. With a 
qualifying word, one of certain uymphalid but- 
terflies: BO called from the tortoise-shell-hke 
raaculation. Jglats mtlberti is the nettle tor- 
toise-shell, and Vanessa urUesp is the small 
tortoise-shell. 

n. a. 1. Made of tortoise-shell. 

They only fished up the clerk’s tortvm-didl spectacles. 

Barham, lugoldsby Legendi^ IL 44 

Pretty dears ! they uatnl to carry ivory or toridaethdl 
combs, curiously ornamented, with them, and comb their 
precious wigs in public 

J. Addon, Social Life in Beign oi Queen Anne. 1. 144. 
2. Mottled with black and yellow : as, a tortoise- 
shell oat or butterfly. The oat of this name is a mere 
color-variety of the domestic animal , the insect is a vanes- 
sold, aa Fanetsa urtitm or V. ptlychlora —Torteflsa-lhsU 
Cpose. See p(KMs.—ToxtoiBe-ilieU tiger. Seef^ — 
Ttirtftilf-flhsll waxs,a fine pottery colored vrlth and at 
copper and manganese so that the color penetrates the 
paste itedf, inoduclng a oertain resemblance to the mark- 
ing of tortolae-ahell. 

tortloifleHdlflllad (tdr'tis-shcld), a. Same as 
iortoise-aheU. 

A tortoiseshdled butterfly. S. Judd, Margaret, II. 1 
tortoi86-WOOd (tdr'fis-wfid), n. A variety of 
zebra^ood. 

tortontt, n. A Middle English form of torUnse. 
twtoson (tdr't^zou), n. [Sp.] A large Span- 
ish grape. 

Tormoes (tAr-til'sSz), ». vl. J;NL. (Linnrous, 
1758), pi, of Tortrix, q. v.j The Tortnndm as 
a eunerfamilv of heterocerous lepidopterous 
insecto, including those Microlepidoptera whose 
larv» are known as leaf-roBers. The group has 
not been generally adopted, meet lepidopterists preferring 
to oonalder these motha aa forming simply a family, 
tortricid (tdr'tri-sid), a. and n. 1. a. 1. In eir- 
fom., of or belonging to the lepidopterous family 
Torifieidm, or having their ^aracters.— 2. In 


Adirp«ft,bel(»igiiig to tlieopfaidiaii family Sbrtri- 
eidSs, or liavi% their oharactere. 

H, a. 1, In a moth of the family 

Tbrfriridis.— 2. In herpet, a serpent of the fam- 
ily TortrUsUim; a cylinder-snake. 

TortriddA (tdr-tris'i-d5), n.pl. [NL. (Stephens, 
1829), < Toririx {TorUie-) + -td«.‘\ 1. In entom., 
a large and wide-spread family of Mmrolepi- 
the led-roller moths. They are i^t- 


or porrect and sometimes two or three times 


the palpi I 
imes as mi 


. erect 
>ngastbe 


lioad, which Is rough with erect scales , tliure is a tuft of 
kcalus at the end of the abdomen ; and the logs are of me- 
dium length. Most of the larvw arc leaf-roUera folding or 
rolluig over a part of a leaf and lining the interior with 
silk ; others feed on buds, or live in seeds and fruits, or 
boi e in the stems of plants A oommon leaf-roller is Co- 
coMia roaaeeana of ttie United States. Caeceeea rUeyana la 
another leaf-roller on hickory and walnut. A seed-feeder is 
ClydonopUrtm teeornm, which Imrrowa in the aeed-pods of 
the trumpet-creeper , tho cosmopolitan oodling-moth, Oar- 
pooapaa pomonetta^Jt an «>xample of the fruit-borers : the 
spruce bud-worm, Tortnx/um^erana, rraresents the bud- 
feeders , and the pine twig liorera of the genus BSttmta 
represent another habit. Pmdieca aeuddenana has been 
reared from galls in the stems of goldenrod. The partn- 
olpal snbfamilieaare Tortrieina, Conchyiinm, and Orapho- 
laMnse Nearly fiOO species aie known in the United 
States, and 6S0 In Europe See outs under TorUeim and 
leaf-rotter, 

2. In herpet., a family of cylinder-snakes, or 
tortnooid ophidians, typified by the genus Tbf- 
tnx, having rudimentary hind limbs and a very 
short conic tail. The genera are Ibrtnx (op 
Ilysta) and CyhndropMs. 

tortrldne (tdr'tri-sin), o. and n. Same as tor- 
tneid. 

tortricoid (tdr'tn-koid), a. In herpet, having 
the characters of the Tortneoidea. 

Tortricoidea (t6r-tri-koi'de-a), n,pl [NL., < 
Tortrix {Tortne-) + -oidea.] The cylinder- 
snakes, or tortricoid ophidians, a suborder of 
Ophidia containing small angiostomatous 
snakes, with or without anal spurs, with an ec- 
topterygoid bone, a coronoid, and a free hori- 
zontal maxillary. There are two families, Tor- 
tnoida and UropelUdse (or Rhxngphidm). 

Tortrlz (tdr'tnks), n. [NIi. (Brongniart, 1800), 
fern, of L. tortor, a tormentor, a torturer, lit. 

‘ twister,^ < torquere,vip. ^orfiw, twist; seefrirfi.] 
1. In h^et , : {a) The t^leal genus of Toriri- 
etda: same as IlysM, T. soytale is the coral- 
snake of Demerara. (h) \l. c.] A snake of this 
genus. — 2. In entom.i (o) A genus of moths* 

w ■ — 



A, I«rtrtx (C'ariTfM) tt0tm«tana, A, T (CactrcMa) rtAgmMa, 

typical of the family Torlrieida. Treitschke, 
1829. (b) [/. c.] Any moth of the family IbrfH- 
cuUe: as, the cherry-tree tortnx, Cacoeeia eerasi- 
vorana. 

tortUf, tortneef, n. Middle English forms of 

tortoxse. 

tortnet, a. [ME., < OF. tortu, twisted, crooked, 

< tordre, twist, bend: see torO, and cf. tortu- 
oxis'^.] Twisted; tortuous. 

lie bar a dragon that waa not right gretc, and the tafle 
was a fadome and an half of lengthe torfua. 

MerUnCK. E.T. S.X U. BOB. 
tortolons (tor'ta-lus). a. [< L. tortula. dim., of 
torta, a twist, something twisted.] Twisted ; in 
zodt. , moTiiliform ; reaembliim a string of beads, 
tortnose (tdr^^^-Os), a. [< L. tortuosm, wind- 
ing: see tortttotidl.] In lot, irregularly bend- 
ing or turning in different directions Tortnose 

■t^, a atem that ia bent in the manner of a fleruoae atem, 
but leaa angularly, aa in Caktte mantanoL 
tortnofli^ (t5p-J(l-08'i-ti), fi. ; pi. tortuosides 
(-tiz). K P. tortUiomU a= Pr. tortuositafss Sp. 
tortuosidad m Pg. iortuostdade ss It. tortuosi^ 

< L. tortuo8ita(t-)8, crookedness, < tortuosus, 
crooked: see f<wfito«gl.] 1. The state or at- 
tribute of being tortuous; tortuousness; crook- 
ednem. 



tMtnarilv 

Ailor of the body and branohoi^ It nuMh 

nothing to the purpoee end point in hand. 

Uollomdt tr. of Flnteroh, p. 60>. 

2. A twisting or winding; a bend; a sinuosity. 

Could it be expected . that a man lo known for im* 
penetrable reticence . . would all at once frankly un« 
lock hie private citadel to an English Editor and a Oennan 
Ho^th, and not rather deceptively inlook both Editcnr 
and Hofrath in the labyrinthic tonuosgiee and covered* 
waye of said citadel? Carlyle, Sartor Kesartna, it 10. 

tortnoilB^ (t6r'tu-u8). a, [< ME. tortuous, tor- 
tuos, < OF. tortuos, tortueux =: Pr. tortuos e= 
Sp. Pg. It. tortuoso, < T^. tortuosus, full of twists 
or turns, winding, tortuous, < tor^, a twisting, 
winding, whirling, a wreath: see furf*.] I. 
Pull of twists or turns ; winding; hence, crook- 
ed ; zigzag. Oeometeis apply the word speolflcally to 
curves of wiiich no tao successive portions lie in one 
plane. 

The dragon had grete siguifloacion in hymselt ... the 
taile that was so Urrtwmm betokened the grote treson of 
the peple. Marlin (K. E.T. 8.X UL 80a. 

An antiquated Manor-house of Elizabethan architecture, 
with its . . fMtuMur chimneys rising above the surround- 
ing trees. Barham, Ingoldiby Legends^ Pref., p vi. 

2. Oblique: applied in astrology to the six zo- 
diacal signs which ascend most rapidly and ob- 
liquely. 

Thlse same signes fro the heved of Capricome unto the 
ende of Oeminls ben oleped tortuot signes or kroked signes, 
lor they arisen emb^ on cure orisonte. 

Chauear, Astrolabe^ il. 28. 

8. Figuratively, cirouitous; devious; irregu- 
lar; crooked: especially in a moral sense. 

Augustus OoHuurwas so little able to enter into any artl- 
floUd forms at tortumu obscurities of ambitious rhetoric 
that he could not so much as understand them 

De Quineey, Style, L 

He oame prepared, not only to smite the NeUierlanders 
In the open field, hut to cope with them in tortuauspoUcy. 

Moil^, Dutch R^ublic, 111 878 

Toriiurat curve, see curve c*8yn. 1. Slnnoua serpen- 
tine, ourvillBear, cirouitous. indirect, roundabout 
tortnOTlB'^, u. An obsolete variant of tortious. 
tortllOUBly (t6r't^-ns-li), adv. In a tortuous 
or winding manner. 

toirtiunifiliettl (tdr^^-us-nes), n. The state of 
being tortuous. Bailey, 171^. 
tortnrable (tdr't^r-a-bf), a. [< torture + -ahk.'\ 
Capable of being tortured. Bailey, 1731 . 
tortnrablenegs (tdr't^r-^bl-nes), n. The ca- 
pacity for being torturod. 1727. 

torture (t6r'|i^), «. [< F. I4>rture = Pr. Bp. Pg. 
It. Urrtura, torture, \ LL. tortura, a twistirg, 
wreathing, of bodily pain, a griping colic, ML. 
pain inflicted by Judicial or eoclesiastical au- 
thority as a means of persuasion, torture, < L. 
torquere, pp. tortus, twist: see tort^. Cf. tor- 
ment,! 1. The act of inflicting severe pain as 
a punishment, as a means of persuasion, or in 
revenge : specifically, the act of inflicting such 
pain under the orders of a court of justice, roy- 
al commission, ecclesiastical organization, or 
other legal or self-constituted Judge or autoor- 
ity, especially as a supposed means of extort- 
ing the truth from an accused person or as a 
commutative punishment (also 'Called ^cifl- 
gbWj judicial torture ) ; the pain so inflicted. The 
theol^ WM that a guilty person could be made to confess 
but an Innocent person not, by this means. The infliction 
of torture upon alleged hereuos waa practised by eoclesl- 
asMcal powers, espeolally in southern Europe in the later 
middle ages and down to the eighteenth oentuiy, and its 
Infliction upon captured enemiM is a common practice 
among savage peoples. 

Torture, which had always been declared illegsl, and 
which had recently been declared illegal even by the aer* 
vile Judges of that age, was inflioted for the last time in 
England In the month of Hay, 1640. 

Macaulay, Hist Eng., i. 

Torture, as a part of the punishment, msy be rqirardad 
as including every kind of bodily or mental pain bMond 
what is uecessary for the safe custody of the offender (with 
or without enforced labour) or Uie destruction of his Ufe^ 
—in the language of fieniham, an afflictive as opposed to 
a simple puuishinout. Mneye. Brit., XHlI. 460. 

2. In general, the act, operation, or proeoBi of 
inflicting excruciating pain, physical or mental. 
— 8. Excruciating pain; extreme anguish of 
body or mind; agony; anguish; torment. 

And that deep torture may be call'd a heU 
When more is felt than one hath power to telL 

Shak, Luoreoe^ 1. 1S87. 

I roll from place to place 
T* avoid my tortures, lo obtmn relief, 

But still am d(^’d and haunted with my grief. 

^ Quarles, Emblems, HI. 8. 

To put to the tortnro, to torture. »Syil. Agony, An- 
gum, Pasig, etc. See agony and list under pangi. 
tortore (tdr'tflr), r. ; pret. and pp. tortured, ppr. 
torturing. [< torture, n,! L trans, 1, To in- 
flict severe pain upon ; pun extremely ; torment 
bodily or mentally. 


6896 

If tbott dost Lauder her awl Isriiifv me, 

Kever pl«y more. SMt., Otbeli^lU. 8. 868. 
A secret uareet 
Tortursd thee, brilliant and bold 1 

M dmoM, Heine's Grave. 

2. To punish with torture ; put to the torture. 

M«i taken by their enemies were tortursd to the point 
of death, but revived to be torturfd again, and killed at 
Isat with every reflnement of savage omelW. 

C. E, Norton, Church-buUdin^n Middle Ages, p 104. 

8. To wrest from the natural position or state; 
especially, in a figurative sense, to distort; 
pervert; torment. 

This place had been torturedtiy luteipreters andpulled 
to pieces by disputation. Jet. Taylor. 

4t. To pull out ; stretch ; strain. 

The bow tortureth the string continually, and thereby 
holdeth it in a continual treplaation. 

Bacon, Nat Hist, 1 187. 

n. intrans. To cause torture; give exquisite 
pain. 

I'he closing flesh that instant ceas'd to glow, 

The wound to torture, and the blood to flow 

Pope, Iliad, zL 986. 

torturer (tdr'^-6r), n. [< torture + 

One who tortures, in au;^ sense; especially, one 
who execiited or superintended the execution 
of torture ordered by a tribunal. 

I play the tortwror, by smsll and small 
To lengthen out the worst that must be spoken. 

Shak., iUch. II., lU. 2 198. 

tortnringly (tdr'tgr-ing-li), adv. So as to tor- 
ture or torment. Beau, and FI., Laws of Candy, 
iii. 2. 

torturoiUS (tdr't^-us), a, [< torture + -oiw.] 
Cniising torture ; pertaining to or characterized 
by torture. 

Shrink up bis eyes 

With torturous darkneaa such as stands in hell, 
Stuck full of inward horrors 

Chapman, Bussy D'Ambols, iv. 1 
The spectators who sited tears at the torhirouM omoi- 
flxion /. D’Jsradi, Amen, of Lit, I. 896. 

torola (tor'<jkltt), n. ; pi. torulse (-16). [NL , < 
L. torulus, dim. of torus, a swelling, protuber- 
ance : see torus.'} 1. In boU, a small torus. — 
2. [cap.} A genus of muoedinous fimgi, having 
deoun^ont sterile hyphai and oonidia single or 
in a series. About 100 secies are known, 
tondi, 71. Plural of toruius. 
tonilifona (tor'(^li-fdrm), a. [< NL. Urula, 
q. V., + L./oma, form.] Having the form of 
a torula; moniliform, like a string of beads, 
toruloid (tor'(^-loid), a, [< Torula + -otd.} In 
hot., pertaining to or resembling the genus 
Torula. 

torulose (tor'()-168), a. [< NL torulus, torula, + 
-<wc.] 1, In hot, diminutively or slightly to- 
rose. — 2. In entom. : (a) Having a few rounded 
elevations or knobs scattered over the surface. 
(b) Slightly tumid or swelled in one part : as, a 
torulose antenna. 

tornlons (tor'()-lug), a, [< torula + -ous.} In 
hot., same as torulose, 

tonilllB (tor'oi-lus), n . ; pi. toruU (-li). [NL , 
dim. of L. torus, a swelling, protuberance : see 
torus,} In entom., the socket of the antenna; 
a cavity of the head in which the base of tlio 
antenna is socketed. 

toms (td'rufl), n.; pi. tori (-xi). [< L. torus, 
torum (also orroneously Uterus), a swelling, pro- 
tuberance, knot, bulge, a raised ornament, a 
mattress, bed.] 1. Hi aroA., a large convex 
molding of semicircular profile or a profile of 
kindred curve, used especially in bases, gener- 
ally as the lowest member of the base, above 



ce 

extremity of a stem or fl ond axis upon whioh the 
floral organs are situated. See rsespiaete, 2 («>), 
and out under myrtle. — 8. In anat,, a smooth 
rounded ridge or elongated protuberance, as of 
a muscle; specifically, the tuber oinereum of 
the brain, or that part of the floor of the third 
ventricle which is prolonged downward to form 
a contracted passage from the cavity of the third 
ventricle into that of the pituitary body .—4. In 
sool,, some part or organ likened to a torus ; n^- 


oral pUtez at the base of the arma M in britHe-ftan, It 
bean the angular papilln and pain. Bee out under Astro* 
phytan. 

The free surfeoe of the torus awfularis lies in the walli 
of a sort of vestibule iu front of the mouth. 

ttuaday, Anat Invert, p. 488. 

Toros minus, the metacarpus, 
torrent, v. t. [ME. torven, torvten, < AS. torflan, 
throw, cast. Cf. terve and totorve, and see top- 
syturvy.} To throw; cast. 

That swerd he [Samuel] vpheof 
And that heued of*swipt& 

And al to-scende thane kmg, 

In Jerusalem his cheping, 

And the atioohei tarusde. 

Wide soond tba atraten. Layamon, I, W08, 

tonre^f (tflrv), a. [< OP. torve s Sp. Pg. It. torvo, 
< L. torvus, g^m, wild, flerc^ stern, in aspect or 
character. Cf. torvous.} Orim; wild; fierce; 
stern ; of a stern countenance. 

He Is supposed to have overlook'd this ohnroh, when flu* 
ished, with a torts and tetrlok countenance. 

Fuller, Worthies, Lincolnshire. 

torredt (t6rvd), a. [< torve'^ + -e<P.] Same as 
torve^. 

But yesterday his breath 

Aw'd Rome, and his least torved frown was death. 

Webster, Appius and Virginia, v 8. 

torvityf (t6r'vi-ti), n. [< L. trfrvita(t-)s, grim- 
ness, sternness, < torvus, ^m, stern : see ton^e^,} 
Grimness; sternness. Bailf^, 1731. 
toryonsf (t6r'vuB), a. [< L. torvus, grim, stern : 
see torvA,} Same as forrc 2 . 

That torvous, sour look produced by anger and hatred 
Lsrham, Physlco-Theol , v. 8. 

Tormlrn (t6r'vu-le), n. pi. [NL., dim. of L. 
torvus, grim, fierce: see krvous,} In bot,, same 
as Mycoderma. 

tory (to'ri), w. and a, [< Ir. ioirkihe, also to- 
rvidhe, torutghe, a pursuer, searcher (hence a 
plunderer), v toirwhm, fancy, pursue, search 
closely. Hence F. Sp., etc., to^.} I, n.; pi. 
tones (-riz). If. Originally, an Irish robber or 
outlaw, one of a class noted for their outrages 
and savage cruelty. 

That Irish Papists who hsd boon licensed to depart this 
nation, and of late years have been Uwnaplanted Into Spain, 
Flanders, and other foreign parts, have nevertheleas re* 
turned into Ireland, ocraslonlng the increase of torffs and 
other lawless persons Irish State Papers, 1666. 

The frequent robberies, murders, and other notorious 
felonies committed liy robbers, rapparees, and tories upon 
their keeping hath greatly disooutuged the reiriantlng of 
this kingdom llrelandj. 

Latesttrwmm/If.t 

[Vagranh 

2t. Hence, one who causes terror; a hector; a 
bully. 

And now 1 must leave the orb of Jupiter, and drop down 
a little lower to the sphere of Han, who la termed a t 


^ (1695X quoted in BlbtoD-Turner'a 
[Vagranta and Vagntnoy, p. 896. 


amongst the stars. 

JMshqp, Harrow of Astrology, p. 48. 



tory 
(HaUkosU.) 

3. [cap.} Amemberaof one of the two jKreat 
British political parties, opposed to the wUgs 
and later to the Liberals. The preoursora of tbe To- 
ries were the Oavallers In the olvil war period ; after me 
Restoration (1660) tbe old Cavalier party became the Court 
Pjuty, opposed to the Country party, and to these the terms 
Tory and Wkk were reapeotlvely applied by their eppo- 
nenta about ISTO: tbe word was used In reproach, tbi^b 


I (see deL 1). The Tories supported 1 
tary divine right and opposed toleration of oiiaentera, a„_ 
after the Revolution of 1688 their radical wUig was Jaco- 
bite. Later they upheld the authority of the crown (eape- 
olally in the rein of George HLX and in general in \um 


Tori, SI ussd in an AtUc iMic bMo — Nortliwest iinele column of 
north porch of Erecbthetim. Athons The upper convoit tnddtng is s 
brmldsd torua tbe hollow meMbv next below a MoUe, end thelo^ 
convex nolditif e plain torai. 

the plinth when this is present. It differs from 
the astray only in size, the astragal being 
mueh smaller. Bmethnes called tors. See also 
<mtsTuid«r (ai6a&dcK»}i»ma^2. In hot;, tl^ re- 


Miu wuv MHHv MfMv uNiio oeann 

to be tnpei^ed by (Bee eo n ss rva tt m, 8 .) 

The word Tory, however, is still in eommon use. 

Be who draws bia pen for one parto must expect to mahe 
euMlea of Him other. For wit and fool are conaequenla 
of Whig and Tory; and every man la aknave or an aaa to 
the oontranr eM w 

Dryden, Aba. and Aobit., To the leader. 

Tim la ha^ly a whig in Ireland who would aUow a 
potato Sad botteMnUk to areputod foiw. 

fiept U, im 


tioky 


I •steiMltd to thi Iftali OiHioUo 

tli« Dwe of York «t tbo ttmo of the l^tuion BIU, and 
toon tMoame too dtolgtiidlim o( Um whole body of hla Mn}- 
portan* Mcnt Bng . In I8th Oent.^ 

4. reap.] In ^mortoofi hiat^ a member of the 
Bri&an party during the Bewolutionary period ; 
a loyalist. Xho Torloo were toit nomerona, eopeolally 
in toe Middle and Soutoem ooloniea, and many of toem 
took arma for the kloff. They were frequently WTerely 
peraeonted, and after toe war many of them emigrated to 
wada and elsewhere. 

Washington wUl not trust ns with the keeping of asas> 
peoted Tvry, if we let the rasoal trifle in this maxmer with 
the corps. «/. F, Ooopert The Spy, xxix. 

6. [oop.] In general, a oonservative ; one who 
favors establmhed authority and institutions, 
especiallv in a monarohv or an aristocracy; a 
person of aristocratic principles, as opposed to 
a democrat or a radiom. 

Pnrrus Earn and Khoom Daas are in attendance, and 
fear greatly that the party of the Viaiers, to whom they 
are opposed, will hurl them from power, and that the To- 
ne$ of Bnssahir will trinmph 

W. B. hmeU, Diaiy in India, II 101. 

\ an njpholder or advocate of an extreme type 


IL a. Pertaining to or characteristic of to- 
ries, in any sense; (mecifically [cap.], belong- 
ing or relating to the Tories: as, a Tory gov- 
ernment; Tory principles or measures. See I. 

* * Surrender ! yon servanta of King Qeorge,** shonted the 
leader, . . . **or I will let a little of your toiw blood from 
‘ “ J. F da 


your veins.*' 


ISiwper, Spy, xxii. 


The party led by Sir Bobert Peel no longer called itself 
•'Tory, but ** Conservative." CaaUmporary Rm , LI. 4. 

Tory Demooratw, the principles or views of the Tory 
Democrats : also, the Tory Democrats collectively - Tory 
Demooratia in rwent Brituh potiUer, those members of 
the Conservative party who are supposed to Incline more 
or less to democratic ideas and methods. 
tor^iBllI (td'ri-izm), n. [< tory + -im.] The 
principles, methods, and practices of tones, in 
any sense ; specifically [cap.], those of the Brit- 
ish Tories. 

Nothing would illustrate the subject better . . . than 
an iuquiiy into the rise and progress of our late parties, 
or a short history of taryim and whlgglsm from their 
cradle to their grave, with an intooducU^ account of their 
genealogy and descent BoUn^broke, Parties, ii 

The times have been dreadful, and old families like to 
keep their old tenants But I dare say that is Taryittm 
George Eliot, Felix Holt, vili 

Toryminto ( tor-i-mi'ne ), w. pL [NL. , < Torymua 
+ -!»«.] A notable subfamily of parasitic hy- 
meno^tnrous insects, of the family ChnloididfPf 
conspicuous from their brilliant metallic colors 
and their long ovipositor: originally named as 
a family Tofymtdte by Watson in 1833. They 
arc the commonest parasltesof the cynit' " ^ • 

*s, although some have 1 


idan gaU*makers, although some have been reared from 
the cells of burrowing bees and a few from lepidopterous 
larvsk About 200 species are known. 

TorymilB (tor'i-mus), n. [NL. (Balman, 1 820).] 
A genus of hymeuopterous parasites of gall- 
mamng insects, typical of the subfamily Tory- 
mnsB. 

tory-roryt (td'ri-ro'ri), a, [Appar. a varied 
reuupl. of tory.'] Wild; boisterous; harum- 
scarum. 

Lift up your voices, and sing like nightingales, you tory 
rary Jades Courage, 1 say , as long as the merry pence 
hedd out, you shall none oi you die in Shoreditch 

Dryden, Kind Keeper, iv. 1. 

tOfCa (tos'k)^), n. [< Sp. Pg. toseo (fern, toaea), 
rough^ coarse.] A name given in parts of South 
America, especially near the mouth of the La 
Plata river, and in the region of the pampas 
generally, to a soft oonoretionary limestone, 
fiaving about the consistence of slightly baked 
olay. and of a dark-brown color, it underlies toe 
so-CMled Painpean formation The name fosM la arid 
also to be applied In parts of ■outhem Italy, and eape* 
dally in Sicily, to varfetles of pumioeous tuffi. In the 
gold-mining re^na of toe United States of Colombia toe 
word toSMi Is riso in frequent use as designating a very 
peculiar rod: lying near toe aurfaoe, and said by somd to 
be cl voloanio origin, but not yet soientlfloally described. 
It diflert very much from the tosoa of the Impean re- 
gion. 

tOBoattart, V. t [ME. toaoatarm; < + aoat- 

tor.] To scatter in pieces. 

Lo, eoh thyng that la oned in It solve 
Is more strong toan whan it is Umatmd, 

dtowesr, Summoner's Tale^ 1. £61. 

toaaC^e), e. i, [Alse toM, formerly also ioasa ; 
< ME. tosofi (< As. a oommon form of 

tofen, whence mod. E. taaae : see toase, and of. 
toiwi.1 1. TopuUabout or asunder; touse. 

What sbepatoat la full of wnUe 
Vpim bto badki toel tm and piille 
Wli^ toer Is any ttonga to pttle. 

Gmirt Coat Amant, Frol 
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tori 1 IndiHMtoerlsasitooBi toaa 
toy bMintoa Z sm toseafore no oonrCt«T I am oovrtior 
oap^Hpe ; and one tori wlU oltoar jroah on or pluck back 
toy bndnsia there. Akri., W. T., Iv. 4. 760. 

^oeoifioallg^d. To tesse (wool). Prompt 

[OiMwietc or prov. Eng. in both uses.] 

tOflOr (td'sto), n. [AXao.tozer; < iose + -crL] 
One who tosei^ specifically, a teaser of wool. 
P(m. Set. Mo.f 3lXXV. 812. [Prov. Eng.] 

(tosh), a. [Said to be < OF. touae^ tomdy 
clippM, shorn, pared round, < L. tondere^ pp. 
tongue, clip, shear: see tonaure.] Neat; trim. 
[Scotch.] 

The hedges wUl do ; I dipped them wi* my rin band 
last back-end ; and, nae doubt they make the avenue 
look a hantle tostor. WUeon, Margmet Lindsay, p. 271 

(tosh), ft. A variant of tuak^, SaUiwell. 

tOflhaw, n. See toiaech. 

tOflhakdt, V* t [ME. toahaken; < AS. toeoeacan, 
shake to pieces, < to-, apart. + eceaoan, shake: 
see to-‘^andg/ui^e.] To shake violently; shake 
to pieces. 

Glad was he to londe for to hye. 

So waa he with the tempest ri touum. 

Ohaueer, Good Wpmen, I 962. 

tOflheart, v. t [ME. toakeren; < AS. tdaceran. 
cut apart, < to-, apart, + rccran, shear: see to-^ 
and ahear'^.'] To cut in two. 

The God of love . . ri toekaire 
Myn herte with his aiwis kene. 

Rom. of the Rom, 1.1858. 

tOBhendf, o. U [ME. toahendm; < to-2 + akend.] 
To ruin utterly; destroy. 

I had been deed and ri toeherU 
But for the precious ^ement 

Rom /toss, L 1906. 

tOflhivert, V. t. [ME. toaMverenf toachiveren; 
< to-2 + ahiver^.] To break in piecee. 

The knlxt spere In speldes ri toeehiuered. 

WiUtamqfFalemeiE. K T. 8.XI >608. 

tofllmail (tosh'nal), n. A nail driven in aslant, 
like a tosh. HaUiwell. 

tOflhlBdf. V. t. [ME. toahredeHf toachredm; < 
to-2 shred.'] To cut in shreds. 

The bdmm they tohewen and tosJIriMie. 

Chaueer, Knight's Trie, 1. 1751. 


(to'ri-nes), n. The state or property 
of being tosy. Also tostneaa. 

Taaynem, Softness, like tosed WooU. Bailey, 1727. 

tofllitart, e. t [ME. toalyteren ; < to-2 + ahteren^ 
froq. of ahteny slit; see glifZ.] To make arti- 
ficial slashes or openings in, as a dress. 
Wrought was his robe in straunge g{*«» 

And ri toilytered tor queyntisc^ 

In mmiy a place, lowe and hie. 

Ram of the Rose, 1 840. 

tOflllTet, ». t [ME. foahvcH; < to-2 + alwe^.] 
To cleave or split in pieces. 

And Iriden on with iwerdes clere^ 

Helm atid soheld that stronge were 
Thai gonne hem al UmchUw. 

Gy of Warlike, p 471. {BaOwtU.) 

tOflliTWi f’- L [ME. toatyveren; < to-2 + riMvr.] 
To split into slivers or small pieces. 

The noyse of fonlis for to ben driyvered 
So londe rong, *' Have don and lat us wende," 

That wel wende I the wode bad ri todyvered [var. to- 
ekleered}. Chaweer, Paiiiament of Fowli^ L 493. 

tOfW (tos), V . ; pret. and pp. tossed or to^ ppr. 
tossing. (Earfy mod. E. toase : < late ME. toss- 
en; origin unlmown: (a) prob. < Norse towa, 
strew, scatter; (6) otherwise < D. taaaeny < P. 
tasseTy heap up, as the waves of a troubled sea 
(< tasy a heap (see tass^); for the variation of 
form, cf. taaaal^y toaael^). The W. toaioy jerk, 
toss (< tosy a quick jerk, a toss), is not sup- 
ported by cognate Celtic forms, and is prob. 
fromE.] I, trans. 1. To lift, heave, or tnrow 
up with a sudden, impatient, or spirited move- 
ment; jeric: as, to toss one’s head. 

Som Mvage BnU . . . toeeee his head on hlgb, 

Wounds with his hooves the Earth, with boms the sky. 

Sylveeter, tr. of Du Bartaa's Battle of Ivry 
He foissd his arm ririt AdcKson, Cato, iv. 4. 

S. To jerk or fling to and fro: heave or pitch 
up and down or from one place to another; 
tumble or throw about. 

fiowbrit the wroughto sees tomyd and rolled vs xyght 
greuoaaly. Sir R. Gnytfordey Pylgrymage, p. 73. 

That we henoeforth be no more children, toeeed to and 
too, sad carried about with every wind of doctrine 

Eph Iv. 14. 

Islanders, whose bliss 
la to be iomed about from wave to wave 

WRUrnn Morvit, Earthly Paradise, I. aoa 

S. In minimgy to separate (ore) from the gangue 
by stirring (tossuig) the slimes with water 
in a keeve, and t£en allowing the heavier, 


valuable warts to settle, this operation 
hastened by packing, or striking the sides of 
the keeve wito an iron bar held vertically with 
one end resting on the ground, an operation 
which may be continued from a quarter of an 
hour to an hour. The packing fadllUtes the separation 
of the ore by the vibrating motion imparted to the parti- 
cles. This process is generally done by hand, but some- 
times by a mechanical arrangement It was formerly 
somewhat extensivriy employed in the tin-mlntug dlstriots 
of Oomwall, England, and has not entirely gone oat of 
use. 

4. To cast; pitch; fling; hurl; specifically, to 
throw with the palm of the hand upward ; throw 
lightly or carelessly. 

1 Ume a brile . . I had as leve tone a ball here alone 
as to play at the tenys over the oorde with the. 

Faltyrave, p. 760. 

Choler adust congeals our blood with fear, 

Theti black bulls toss us, and black devils tear. 

Dryden, Cook and Fox, L 157. 
like the old giants that were foes to Heaven 
They heave ye stool on stool and fling main pot>llda 
Like msssy rooks, dart ladles, toedng irons 
And tongs like tbnnderbolts. 

FUUher, Woman's Prise, it. 5. 
One person tossss the halfpenny up, and the otoer calls 
at pleasure head or taO. 

StruU, Sports and Pastimes, p. 469. 

6. Figuratively, to disquiet; agitate; set in 
commotion, as by shifting opinrons, feelinga, 
circumstances, or influences; disturb; disorder. 
Was never Lady loved dearer day 
Then she did love the knight of the B^dcrosso. 

For whose deare sake so many troubles her did tosss. 

Spenmr, F. Q , I. vit 27. 

Madly tost'd between desire and dread. 

Shak., Lnorece, L 171. 

Calm region once. 

And fall of peace, now tori and turbulent 

irOton, P. L., lx. 1126. 

6. To pass from one to another, as in conver- 
sation or discussion ; bandy. 

la it auch an Entertainment to lee Uellglon worryed fay 
Atheiam, and Things the most Solemn and Slgmflcant 
tambled and tori by Buffoons^ 

Jeremy CoUier, Short View (ed 1696X p. 188. 
Then she, who . . heard her name ao fori about 
Flush'd slightly at the slight disparagement 

Tennyeon, Lancriot and Elaine. 

7t. To turn over and over ; busy one’s self with ; 
turn the leaves of, as a book or lesson. 

I will to Athena, there to toase my boedtes. 

Zfldy, Buphnet Anat of Wit P* 09. 
TU. Luolua, what book is that she toeeeth so7 
Voutw Lue. Graudaire, 'tis Ovid's Metamoridiosea. . . . 
TU Soft ' see bow busily she toms the leaves 1 

HAa4r,Tit And., iv. 1. 4L 

8. To toss Up with. See to toss up, under 11 
[Colloq.] 

To torn the pieman is a favourite pastime with coster- 
mongers’ boys and all that class. . If the pieman win 
toe toss, he receives IcL without gi^ii'k e. pie , if be lose, 
he hands over a pie for nothing. 

Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, L 206. 

9. Same as to toaa off (a) (which see, below). 

1 mean to Cost a can, and remember my sweetheart 
afore I torn in. Congreve, Lore for Lovt Ul. 15. 

10. To dress hastily or smartly; trick: with 
out. [Kare.] 

I remember, a few days ago, to have walked behind a 
damsel, toissd out in all the gaiety of fifteen, her dress 
was loose, unstudied, and seemed the result of oonsdoas 
beauty. Odldemiih, The Bee, Bo. 1 

To tCSHl in a blankot, to toss (a person) upward from a 
blanket held slackly at the cornera and edgea, and Jerked 
vigorously up and down, the person toasM being some- 
times thrown as high as the oeUing. This was formeite 
a favorite form of the expression of popular dislike. It 
is also practised in schools, among sailors, etc. Compare 
Aaeei, o t, 2, haang 

A rascally slave I I will tour the rogue to a bkaUuL 

Shak , 2 Hen. IV , il 4 240. 
I shall certainly give my solitary voice in favour of re- 
ligious liberty, and shall probably be tossstf m a blanket 
for my i^a. 

Sydney Smith, To Lady Holland, Jan. 17, 1818. 
tOM OlT. (a) To take off . drink off, as a dram. 

For in a brave vein they tori of the bonla 
Robin Bood and Maid Marian (Child's BaUads, V< 875). 
The corporal produoed the bottle and the glassy poured 
it out, made his military ariute, and tossed it of 

Marryat, flnarieyyow. xxxH 
(5) To dispoae of ; paas off ; while away said of time 
Have you read Oynthiat It is a delightful thing to toe* 
o/a dull hour with. S. Judd, Margaret, 11. 1 

TotqiltlliO>Xfl(nai<e.X See oari —To tOM up, to pre- 
pare hastily, espemally by ooriclng. 

On Saturday stew'd beef, with something ulce, 
Provided quick, and tow’d up In a trice. 

IT. Kn\g, The Vestry 
Amid these rich and potent devices of the cnllnaiy art 
. . . jtoor Hepribah waa seeking for some nimble little 
titbit, which, with what skill she had, and such materials 
as were at hand, she might toss up tor breakfaat. 

Bawthorne, Seven Gables, vH 





IX. 1. To jerk or throw one’s self 

about ; roll or tumble about ; be restless or un* 
easy; fling. 

To torn and fling, and to bo restless, only frets and en- 
rageaonr pain. TQMttm, 

fiohrab alone^ he slept not , all night long 
He had lain wakeful, Umtng on his bed 

M. Arnold, 8ohrab and Hnstiim. 

2. To be flung or rocked about; bo kept in 
motion. 

Your mind Is on the ooean 

SKdk., M. of y., L 1. 8. 
We left behind the painted buoy 
That tomt at the narbor.mouth. 

Tennyunt The Vpjrage. 

8. Same as to tons up (which see, below). 

They spend their time and what money they may have In 
Uming for l>eer, till they are eitbei drunk or penniless. 

Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, II 412. 
To toss up, to throw up a coin, and decide something by 
the side tnmod up when It falls. 

He Umed up whether he should hang or drown The 
coin fell on its edge in the clay, and saved his life for that 
time. 

t/. ilsAton, Social Life In Reign of Queen Anne, n. 35. 
The catcher of the senior nine tossed up, and the juniors 
were sent to the bat iSt NiehdUu, XVII. 044. 

t088 (tos), fi. [< ME. toss (rare); < toss, v.] 1. 
A sudden fling or jerk; especially, a <iuick 
movement of the head backward or upward. 

There is hardly a polite sentence in the following dia* 
logues which does not abeolntely require soniu . . Buit> 
able foes of the head. Su^ft, Polite Conversation, Int 
Anon, with tom of horn and tail. 

They leap some former’s broken pale 

WhUtmr, The Drovers 

2. A pitch: a throw: as, the toss of a ball or a 
coin.— -8. The distance over which one tosscH 
anything; a throw. 

No 2 Brick Court, Middle Temple, . . was but a bis- 
enit tom from Crown Oflloe Row 

B. E, Martin, Pbotpiints of Charles Lamb, L 

4, A State of agitation or excitement ; a <*om- 
motion. 

Lord ' what a tome I was for some time in, that Uiey 
oottld not justly tell where It [the buried gold ) was. 

BejS/*, Dia^, Oct 10, 1067. 
**We are all In a tom in our neighborhood," said Mis* 
tress Pottle. S. Judd, Margaret, 11 6 

6. A toss-up: with reference to a case m which 
chance decides. 

One of the most earnest advocates of the measure said, 
***Tli the torn of a copper.” The Century, X XXVIII twi 

6. The mow or bay of a bam into which gram 
is put preparatory to threshing UalhirelL 
fProv. Eng.j— ntdh and toss. pUeh^and-Um 
—To win the toss, to win in a case dccide<i by the U>ss* 
Ins up of a coin , henoiii, in general, to have luck on one’s 
side : gain the day 

Lordynges, now ye have herd 
Off tneoe touries hou it ferd . 

How Kyng Richard with his mnystry 
Wan tAs tost off Sudan Turry 
Richard Coer de Lion (Weber’s Metr Rom., II 170). 
Hasn’t old Brooke won the torn, with his lucky halfpenny, 
and got choice of goals? 

T. Hughes, Tom Brown at Rugby, 1 U, 

tOBBOU (tos'l), n. An obsolete or dialectal form 
of tasseU. 

tOBB6r^(tes'l), n. In aroA, same as forxcL Gmlt. 
tOBBer (tos'^r), n. [< toss 4- -ori.J (hie who 
or that which tosses : as, a tosser of balls. 
tOBBlcated, O, the tosticaied, 
tOBBily (tos'i-li), odv. In a tossy manner; 
pertly; with aJffected indifference, careless- 
ness, or contempt. [OoUoq.] 

She answered tmdly enough 

Kingde/y, Yeast, vli. {Vaoies ) 

tOBBing (tossing), n. [Verbal n. of fogs, r.] The 
act or o^ration of one who or that which tosses ; 
speciflcally, a mining process (also called chtm* 
fMng) which consists in dressing ores by the 
method described under loss, r. t., 3. 
tOflflinent (tos'ment), n. [< t 08 S+ The 

act of tossing, or the state of being tossed. 

Sixteen yasrs tomment upon the waves of this trouble* 
•ome WOTld 

J. B. Woreeder'e ApopMheymee, p. 108. (Eneye. Diet) 
tOBB-plfUnet (tos'pldm), n, [< toss, r., 4- obj. 

plume,'] A Hwamoring fellow. Halliwell, 
t0BB*p0C (tos'poth n, [Formerly also iosjiot; 
< toss, V., 4- obj. jDofi.] A toi>er; a tippler. 

After that seuennighta test la once past, then they re* 
tarne to their old intemperancte of drinking, for they are 
Botable^oi 9 Mto. UaUuyt'e Voyagu, L 258. 

A good part he drank away (for he was an excellent 
tosafMex Lamb, Two Races of Men. 

tOBB-Hp (tos'up), n. The throwing up of a coin 
to decide something, as a wager or a choice ; 
hence, an even chance ; a case in which con- 
ditions or probabilities are equal. [Colloq.] 


BeveolMU hundfed and tweniiydlM of dlboliel ia 
a year; we totted It up eneni^t at ibeliar. 

TAadherag, ANtfbt’iPUasuM. 


What the use of eosuittiig on any aueoass of min#? 

It If a mm tom w whether I ahall ever do mors than 
keep myasif deoentiy. Cfecrgo ffH(<Hiddleniar«h, Ixxxili. 

He’ll do,” laid the Doctor quleUy. “It muat have tota (td'tS), H, [Native name.] A monkey; 
beau a tos»*m> ail through the night." , ^ ^ , game as aiipet, 

A mpHng, Only a Subaltern. (wLl), a. and w. [< ME. totaU, < OP. (and 
Tossing; espe- j?.) total « Sp. Pg. totdt s= It. iotale « 0. toM, 


toj«ry(tos'n,o. [< fo«g 4- -yi.] _ 

ciafly, tossing the head as in scorn or contempt ; 
hence, affectedly indifferent; pert; contemptu- 
ous. [Colloq.] 

Argemone answered by some tomy commonplace. 

Kingtdey, Veaat, viL (Daviu ) 

tossy-tail (los'i-tal), adv. Topsyturvy. Balli- 
well, [Prov. Eng.] 

tost (tost). Another spelling of tossed, preterit 
and past participle of toss. 
tostftxneilte (tos-tA-men'te)^ tidv, [It., < tos- 
to, quick, bold.] In musw, quickly; rapidly. 
[Rare.] 

tostartt, e. 4. [ME. tosterten ; < to-^ + starth] 
To start or spring apart; burst. 

Lo. myn bertc, 

It spredeth so for jole, it wol trjitofto. 

Chaucer, Troilus, IL 980 

tosticated, tossicated (tos'ti-, tos'i-k&-ted), a. 
[A reduction of intoxioated, and confused, in 
def. 2, with fossjtossed, tost,] 1. Intoxicated. 
[Colloq.J— -2. Tossed about; restless; per- 
plexed. Uathwell, [Prov. Eng.] 

I have been so tostocotod about since my last that I could 
not go on in iny journal manner 

Swift, Journal to Stella, xlvilL 

tosticatlon (tos-ti-ka'sh^n), n. [< t 08 tmat{ed) 
+ -%on.] The state of being tossed about; com- 
motion; disturbance; per^exity. [l*rov. Eng.] 

After all, methlnks, I want those toetwatwm (thou seest 
how women, and women’s words. All my mind) to be over 
happily over, that I may sit down quietly and reflect 

ittoAardson, ChirissaHarlowe, 111 Ixviil. 

tOBIindert, *• [ME. tosondren; < + /ww- 

der^,v.] To go to pieces; split. 

I'ho fyry welkne gan to thundir, 

As thou the world aohulde alle tommdre 

Cower, MS Sue. Aiitiq 134, f. 91. (nalliweU.) 

toswapf, V. t. [ME. toswappen, < fo-2 -f «/>«;>.] 
To smite heavuy. 

So fuersly in light fellts cure knlghtes, 

Alto awappon vs with swerdes & with si^m strokes. 

Destruetwn of Troy (B. E. T, H ), 1 9561. 

toswtnkf, V, i, [ME. toswinkcn; < to-^ + mxtd:.] 
T<» toil excessively; labor hard. 

In erthe, in elr, in water men to-«rtnAr 
To gete a glotoun deyntee mete and drinke. 


Jp. Fg. fOi 

< ML. totalis, entire, total i^mma totaUs, the 
sum total, the whole amount), (, L. totus, whole, 
entire.] 1, a. 1. Pertaining to or constituting 
a whole or the whole ; being or taken together; 
undivided. 

So many there are of them In the Cttadell that 1 think 
the totaU number of them It at the leut two hundred. 

Omryat, Orudltles, 1. 125. 
As the total tonnage [of Venetian merchant vessels] is 
but 26,00a it may be Inferred that they are small craft 
Howelie, Venetian Life, xvt. 

2. Comprising the whole; lacking no member 
or part ; complete ; entire. 

One Day Jove 

Sent Hermes down to Ida’s Orova 
Commanding Cupki to deliver 
His Store of Darts, his total Quiver. 

Prwr, Mercury and Cupid. 
The total grist unsifted, husks and all 

Cowper, Task, vL 108. 
Tlieri we dipt In all 

That treats of whatsoever Is, the state, 

The total chronicles of man 

Tennyson, Frinoess, 11. 

3. Complete in deme ; absolute ; unqualified ; 
utter: as, a total change; total darkness. 

O dark, dark, dark, amid the blase of noon. 
Irrecoverably dark, Mai eclipse 
Without all nope of day I MUton, a A , 1. 81. 
It is a temporary, not a total retreat, such u we may 
leave off or resume. Bp. AUerbury, On Mat. xiv 23. 

4t. Summary; concise; curt. 

Do you mean my tender ears to spare. 

That to my qaestluiis you so total tael 

Str P. Sidney (Arber’s Eng Onmer, I. 649>. 

Oonstruotive total losa Bee eonetrwtive - Total ab- 
■tlAOnoe, entire abstinence from intnxicanta.*— Total 
oauaa. see enum, i.**-Total ourvatura. dame, do- 
pravlty, differential, differentiation. Bee the nouns 
—Total earth. Same as dead earth (which see, under 
earthi) —Total eoUpae, an eclipse in which the whole 
surface of the eclipsed luminary is obscured —Total 
method, ophthalmoplegia, part, realdual, term, etc 
Bee the nouns —Total reflection. Bee refraction, 1. 
sa ftn L 1-8. iTAofr, Entire, etc. Bee complete. 

H. w. The whole; the whole sum or amount; 
an aggregate. 

A tapster’s arithmetic may soon bring his partloiilara 
... to a total. Shak , T and C., L 2. 124. 


tosy (to'zi), o. _ „ _ 

hence, woolly; soft. Also tosy. Bailey, 1731. 
toil (tot), n. [< leel. tottr = Dan. tot, a nick- 
name of H dwan. Cf. ftfB.] l. Anrthiug small 
or insignificant: especially, a small chihT: used 
as a term of enaea^rment. 


(»ntec mi 

Chaucer, Pardoner’s Talc, 1 57. total (td'tal), V. t ; pret. and jip. totaled, totalled, 
[< tose 4- -yl.] Teased, as wool ; ppr. totaling, totalling. [< total, n.] 1 . To bring 

to a total; accumulate; sum; add: sometimes 
with up. 

The snm 365 is correct when totaUed; but the mode in 
which it is obtained is vitiated by two anomalies. 

N. and Q , 7th ser., XI. 185. 
Irtces, numbers, and dates are all clearly tabulated and 
totaUed up tor us The Engineer, LX V. 467. 

2. To reach a total of ; amount to. 

86 small craft, . . . totalling 500 tons, were built of 
wood The Engineer, LXV, 6. 

totaJisf, n. [ML. totalis, in summa totahs, the 
sum total: sec total,] The sum total; the 
whole amount. 


^ow, Jenny ! can there greater pleasure be 
Than see sic wee toto tooiyUig at your knee'^ 

Rameay, (Jent)e shepherd (Works, II 81) 

2. A drmking-cup holding about Imlf a pint; 
also, a small quantity; especially, when applied 
to liijuor, as much as makes a draught, or dram. 

[Prov. Eng.] 

He had no society of any kind, and often found himself 

S illing for . . the glare of the oamp*ttr«s, the fragrant 

imes of the ’’honey dei^" and the tot of min that passed 
from beard to beard Whyte Melville, White Bose, II i. 

3. A foolish fellow. [Prov. Eng.] 

tot'’* (tot), n, [< L. tot, so much, so many; by totalisation, totalisor, etc. See totalisation, 
me explained as an abbr. of Jj. totus, or K. etc. 


CJast your eye only upon the Malii, and no further, 
for to traverse the bill would betray you to )>e aoiiuaintea 
with the rates of the market 

Ddeker, Gull'a Hornbook, p. 168. 


total, all, Cf. tot^, V., tote^, v,] 

pomany; so much: formerly written 

an item in an account to indicate that the debt 
was good. The full expression is given as tot 
pecunue rrgi dobetur, so much money is due to 
the king. 

Tutted, A Term us’d in the Exchequer, when the foreign 
Oppoaer, or other Officer, has noted a good Debt to me 
Queen as such, by writing the word Tot to it 

E PhOlipe, World of Words, 1706. 

2. An exercise in addition; a sum. [Colloq.] 
Graduated ExercisM in Addition (Tote and Orosa Tote, 
Simple and Compound). Athenmtm, No. 826^ p 757. 

tot^ (tot), V. t, ; pret. and pp. totted, ppr. totting. 
[ME. totten; < iot^, n. (ft. tote^,] 1. To mark 
(an account or a name) with the word tot: as, 
to tot SOI item in a bill. See tot^, n., 1. 

Str, tber aro xv. jarorea abowe to oertllle ye, as many 
as ye wfll; but lete tbeea men that be toffltd be oertlSeo, 
for thk be the rewleria. Paeton Letten, I. 55. 

2. To count up: add; sum: usually with up, 
[Colloq.] 

Theae taUed together wtU make a pivtty begtanlng of 
myltttlepndeet 

^ IT. B«K«»sv8bol of Quality, n.«U. (pmdm.) 


1. Originally, totality (t^tal'i-ti), s, 
it^n opposite totahtat ss Sp. totalidad 

ML.totaliia(t-)s, <lotalis, totfH: see 


[ar P, totality as Pr. 
^ pg. totalidade as It. 

totality, <J‘ ^ . 

total,] 1. The state of character of being a 
total; entirety. 

’There waa no handle of weakneas to take hold of her by ; 
she was as unaeiaable, except in her totality, as a billiard- 
hall. 0. W. Holmee, Profeaaor, 111. 

2. That which is total; a whole; an aggre- 
gate. 

We must love him with all our heart, mint!, and aonl : 
with a threefold MaUty. Rev. T. Ada^Wodu, III. 866. 


i^liitely Impossible to explain aUvfatgor, Indeed, 

a self*efllolent toUduy of any kina by meant eff the 

gation of elementaiy oonatitttenis or forcea. 


E. Montgomery, Hind, XX. 87a 
8* In asiron,piho period during which an eclipse 
is total; the time of total obsetmtfon. 

The oofim hna after the oommenoement of toUMly 
was of a dnUer tint than uaual 

Athenmum, Teb. i, 1888, pi. 18a 

totaIisatlOft(t5n^M-zft^shon),n. titoiaUge-t' 
-aftoa. j The act or process of totaluiag, or the 
state of being totauaed. Also spelled wtiUmh 
Hon, 





loC IlM 

* ifimUyi 
B(.S.,L]X4M. 

totaUMtor (t5't§l-i>Kft't9r), n. Same as totaU- 


V* ; pret. and np. totdliafedf 
ppr. lotaliMng, [< F. totaUserm Sjp. iotdUeat; 
as total -f -iss.] L trans. To make total; re- 
daee to totality, as by adding or accumulating. 

The rlM of the tataliMd (L a liitegrtte<l)i>otential round 
the umitore cen be meMored eatperimentSUy. 

8, P. Thomfimm, DynamO'EleoU Heob., p 58. 

n* intrana. To use the totaliser in betting. 

The lotatMnp qritem hu been flonrieblng ever ilnoe nt 
the Oernmn end Auetrlan noameetlnga 

8t, JmmMti (Towtle, Jnne 14, 1887. (Jtneye Did.) 

Also spelled totaUae* 

totaliier (ta'tf^M'Z^r), n. [< totalize + -eri.] 
An apparatus, used at horse-races, which regis- 
ters and indicates the number of tickets sold to 
betters on each horse. Also called totaliser^ Uh 
talizator, and totalizator, 

Pnder the heeding of "The MaUMtor et the 

Auetndeelmn writes is follows: ... the cliok, click of 
the tetofisotor was distinctly heard as each speonlator in- 
vested bis ponnd. 

PhOadMpkta Daily Noun, April 10. 1886. 
tota^ (td't§l-i), adv. As a total ; completely ; 
entirely; wholly; utterly. 

There ia no conception In a man’s mind which hath 
not at flrat^ Molly or by parts, been besotten upon the 
organs of sense. HoIm, Leviathan, I 

totalneas (td't^l-nes), n. Entireness. Bailey^ 
1727. 

Totaaina (tot-a-ni'nd), n,pl, [NL., < Tetanus 
+ -fiMS ] A subfamily of Scohpacida, corre- 
sponding to the genus Tetanus in a broad sense, 
but containing a number of other modem gen- 
era ; the tattlers. They are found all over the worl^ In 
great abundance of individuals and numerous species The 
chief distinction from the true snipes or Seolcpaeirm lies in 
the bill, which Is relatively shorter, harder, and less sensi- 
tive, and usually slenderer, with a nimw ample rictua The 
lags are longer, and usually denuded above the sulfrago, 
so that the lower end of the tlMa la bare of feidhers. Ine 
feet are more or less semipalmate. They are noisy, rest- 
less birds, inhabiting marshes, swampa, and wet wood- 
land and meadowa 1'lie yellowshanka, wlUet, and soli- 
tary and spotted sandpipers of the United States sre good 
ezamplea One of the most wide-spresd and notable is the 
wandering tattler, ileteroeoefus ineanui or hrwipn. Also 
called Totawut, as a group ranking lower than a subfamily, 
and formalW contrasted with Tnngem Bee Totantu, and 
outs under Sartreama, armuhank, redshank, Hhyaoophilm, 
rv£, ssmivalmais, tattlsr, Terekio, TrinyouUs, Tryngitss, 
wulst, and yeUwahank, 

totanine (tot'a-nml, a. Of or pertaining to 
the Totaninm:' the totanine and Bcolopacine 
divisions of the snipe famiW; a totanine bird. 
Totanos (tot'a-nus), n. [Nli., < ML, totanus 
(Olt. totano)f a kind of moor-hen.] A genus of 
birds of the family Scolopaddspf including some 
of the best-known sandpipers, tattlers, telltales, 
gambets, or horsemen, as the redshank, green- 
shank, yellowsbank, and wood-sandpiper, sev- 
eral are common British species, the greensluiik, or green 
sandpiper, T ochropus; the wood-sandpiper, T.ptoreola, 
the redshank, T. ealidrit; the spotted redshank, T. /to- 
eus. In North America the beat-known are thegreater and 
leaser yeUowahanks^ T. mslanolmcus and T.Jtavipss. The 
genua formerly contained all the Toianinm (which see). 
See oats under greendumk, redshank, and ydiowshonk 
totara (to-tk'ri^), n\ [Maori.] A coniferous 
, tree, Podi^rpus Totara, the most valuable tim- 
ber-tree of N ew Zealand, it grows eo or 7o feet high, 
with a diameter of from 4 to 6 feet. The wood is of a m- 
diih o(»lor, close, straight, fine, and even in grain, moderate- 
ly hard and strong. It is naed both for veneers, furniture, 
and oabinet-work, and for building, and is invaluable for 
piles of marine wharves, bridges, etc., t * ‘ 
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bat ^ Affleaa wo^di adiieh have eome into 
B« aee thrau^ Southern negroes are few and 
doubtful (hu^a is one example), and do not in- 
clude verbs.] To carry or bear, eroeoially in 
the arms, on the shoulders, or on the back, as 
a burden or load. [Southern U. S., coUoq. or 
provincial; also in humorous use in the North 
and West.] 

Now, I should also like to know how much a man can 
toCs. how much a woman can Ms, and how long a time, 
without resting, the Ming may go on. Seisnee, XI 242. 

The buUiea used to maltreat the weaker ones, . . make 
them Ms more than their share of the leg, pound them, 
and beat them, and worry them ev^ way oti earth. 

Ths Osniury, XL. 224 

toteart, e. t [ME. toteren^ < AS. toteran^ tear 
asunder, < fd-, apart, -f teran^ tear: see feari.] 

1. To tear apart; tear to pieces; rend; break. 

(Mstgrs Cros Uutn saf answere : 

"l^y, to the I owe honour, . . . 

Thy trye fruyt I totsrs,** 

Holy flood (E. E. T. 8 X P- 801. 
In a tanny tabarde of twelne wynter age, 

A1 Moms and baudy and ful cMf lya crepynge 

Piers Jnowmanijb), v 197. 
Her othes ben so gret and so dampnable 
lliat It la grisly for to here hem swere , 

Onr blissed lordea body they Mere, 

Chaueer, Pardoner’s Tal^ 1. 12. 
His breech was all to-tome and jagged. 

Sjpsnsor^ Q., V lx. 10 

2. To disturb violently ; agitate. 

With his chere and lokynge al totom. 

For aorwe ot this, and with his armes folden. 

Chaueer, TroUus, iv. S58 
totehillyn. Same as looihUl 
totelurt, n. A Middle English form of Mtlor. 
tote-load (tot'lod), n. As much as one can tote 
or carry, Bartlett, [Southern U. 8.J 
totem Cbd'tem), n, [Amer. Ind. ; «ven as < 
^‘MassachuseUiB Indian icuhtohUmoTn, that to 
which a person or place belongs’’ (Webster’s 
Diet.); Algonkin aodaim (Tylor); Algonkin 
otem, with a prefixed pegs. pron. nfotem, my 
family token.] Amon^ the Indians of North 
America, a natural object, usually an animal, 


and fuda with the Individual man, and la 
trammitted by inheritance. . . 

medicine-man wtuise clan totm 


imurn UA uifluriuv wum wsukw* being durable In the 
ground or under water, and resisting a long time the at- 
taoka of the teredo. It was used by tlie natives to make 
their imalleroanoea, and the bark served for roofing. Also 
enahogsMy^fins, 

t0t>book (tot'bdk), n. A book containing tots 
or sums for practice. JUneye, IHot, [Eng.] 
tOto^ (tdt), V, An obsolete or dialectal form of 
tooii-, 

tOtU^ (tdt), V, An obsolete form of toot^, 
loti* (tdt), fi. [< It, totuSf all: see total,’} The 
entire body, or all: as^ w whole tote, [Ool- 
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(tdt), 0,1 pret. and pp. totedf ppr. toting, 
[< iote*, n, Cf« tot*.] 1. trana. Same as to^, 

1 have frequently heard in linoolnshire the phraae 
*'oome^ Ms it up, and tell me what It oomea to.” 

H, and Q., fid aer., VIXL 888. 

n. intrans. To count; reekon.»T0 tple Ihlr, 

to aot or deal fairly ; be honeat [Southern nra western 

U, 8i] 

toto* (tdt), n. [< toie\ in orig. sense ^ protrude.’ 
Cf* tots,] The handle of a Joiners’ plane. 
lOlO* (tdt), t; pret and pp, toted, ppr. toting, 
unknown: usually said to an Af- 
fkMm word, in^roaneed by Southern negroes; 


1 otem Posts, Ceneciion FaciAc Coaat. 

assumed as the token or emblem of a clan or 
family, and a representation of which served 
as a cognizance for each member of it ; hence, 
a more or less similar observance and usage 
among other uncivilized peoples. See iotemism. 
The repreaentsUon of the tot^ borne by an individual 
waa often painted kx figured in acme way upon the skin 
itaelf, and upon hla different garments, utennla, etc The 
totem waa ahm. In a lenie, an Idol or the embodied fonn of 
a deity or demon, or at leaat bad a rdlgious algnifioancc. 
[The word la often used attribuUvely, aa In Msm dan, 
Msm kin, Msm. pod, eto.] 

And they palnt^ on thegrave-posta . . 

Each hla own anoeatral Twem, 

Bach the symbol of bis household ; 


That the owner waa departed 

,Longfslloui, Hiawatha, xiv 
Xt to not only the clans and the aexea that have totems ; 
Indlvldnala alao have their own special totems, 1. a., claaaea 


•pact and proteotli 
Thisielitto^p, 


bewever, in the case of the Individual 


tstsm, iod foda « 
not likelK Stan tatoskti 

In Auitndto we hear of a 

through hii mother was kanSMOo, but whose 
(1. e. .Individual) Cotom waa the tiger-snake. Bnakea of 
that apeoie% therefore would not hurt him. 

/. Q, Ffossr, Enoyc. Brit , XXHL 471. 

totemic (tp-tem'ik), a, [< totem + -«?.] Of or 
pertaining to a totem; ch^aoterized by a totem : 
as, a totemic relative or relationship, 
totemlfan (td'tem-izm), n, [< totem + -tom.] 
The system of tribal subdivision denoted by 
totems ; the use of totems, with all the social 
and religious observances connected with them ; 
the constitution of society as marked by these 
observances. 

The theory of the wide dtotribuilon of Totsmism among 
tlie nations of the ancient world (eapeoIaUy among thi 
Greeks) hi due to Mr J F HTsmnan, who first exphuned 
it In the " Fortnightly Review,” 1889, 1870. 

C. Stton, Origina of Eng. Hist, p. 800. 
In the interesting pages on Egyptian religion, Mr. Lang 
defends bis view that the worship of anlmida was at any 
rate in part a survival of iotemism, and that the onetmn of 
repreaenting the elemental gods as animals was due to the 
same cause. Oassioai itov., IL fi50. 

totemist (to'tem-ist), w. [< totem + -toL] One 
designated by a totem; a member of a totem 
clan. A, Lang, Myth., Kit., and ^Ugion, II. 71. 
totemistic (to-te-mis'tik), a. Same as totemie, 
Encyc, Bnt, XVII. 169. 

totemy (td'tem-i), fi. [< totem 4* -y8.] Same as 
totmMsm, Anthrop, Jour.., XVIll. 53. 
toter^t, w. An obsolete form of tooier^, 
totBr* (td'tOr), n, A fish: same as hog-sucker, 
tota-road (tdt'rdd), n. A road over which any- 
thing is toted. [U. S.] 
lU forests are still so unbroken by any highways, save 
the atreams and tlie rough Ms-roads of the lumber crews, 
that tills region cannot become populous with vlritors 

l^nsr^s Mag , Vm. 496. 

tother (tuTH'6r)^ indef, pron, [A form arising 
from a misdivision of mat other, ME. also thet 
other, as the iother. So Ume, in the tone, for that 
one, thet one (see tone*^), Tother is often written 
f other, as if It were a contraction of the other,] 
Other: originally and usually preceded by 
with the Ume in the preceding clause. See 
the etymology, and compare tone*^. 

And ths tother Bond he lifteth np asenst the Eat, in 
UAene to manace the Mysdoerea. 

MandsdUs, Travels, p. 9. 

Ffor right dedely the tone hatid the todsr. 

Osnsrydes (£. E. T. B.X I 2837. 

How happy could I be with either, 

Were tdher dear charmer away. 

Gay, Beggar’s Opera, It 8. 

toMdem verbis (tot'i-dem vf^r'bis). [L., in so 
many words: totidem, just so many (< tot, so 
many, + demonstrative soifix-dem); verbis, abl. 
pi. of verbum, word; see tvrb.] In so many 
words ; in the very words, 
totient (td'shient), n, [< L. tottes, so many, < 
tot, so many, + accom. terra, -ent] The num- 
ber of totitives of a number ; when used without 
qualification, the number of numbers at least 
as small as a given number and prime to it— > 
that is, having integral no common factor with 
it except 1. Thu^ the totient of 6 to 2, because 1 and 5 
are the only whole numbers an small as 6 and having no 
common factor with It except 1 
toties quotiaB (to'shi-ez kwo'shi-5z). [L.: to- 
ties, so often (< tot, ho many) ; quoUes, as often 
(< quot, how many).] As often as one, so often 
the other. 

totilert, n. Same as hitler, 

Totilialinatflfi (to'ti-pal-ma'te), n, pi, [NL., 
tom,p\,ottohpalmatHs: see tohptilmate,] The 
full- webbed or totipalmate birds, all whose four 
toes are united by three webs into a palmate 
foot. Now commonly called Steganopodes, 
totipalmate (to-ti-parmfit), a, and n. [< NL. 
tohpalmatus, < L. totus, all, entire, + jmlma, 
palm (of the band), 
solo (of the foot): 
see wa/wt.] I, a. 

Having all four 
toes full-webbed; 
stegaiiopodous: said 
of the parts them- 
selves. as well as of 
the birds; belong- 
ing to the order ToUpalmaUe, See also out un- 
der Phaethon, 

n. a. A totipalmate bird. , 

totipalmatioil (td'ti-pal-raa'shpn), tt. [< fofi- 
palmate + -ioa.J CJomplete palmatiou or full 
webbing of a bird’s foot by three ample webs 
connecting all four toes, as of one of the Tota- 
palmatm: a leading character of that order of 
bhrdsi correlated with palmatton, 2, and semi- 



1 ottfialniAte Foot of Pelican 



jHUmation* See oute under PhaSihon end 
palmate* 

tattpreaenoet (td-ti-prez'ens), n. [< Mli. 
UpTMenttaf omnipreBence, < *toHprmien(U) 9 f 
omnipresent ; see toUpresent.’] The fact ox be- 
ing present throughout a portion of space with- 
out oeing extended. 

A toHprmncf throughout all immentity amoanto to the 
tame at omnlpreaence 

A. Tucker, Light of Nature, HX. xU. 2. 

totipresentt (to-ti-prez'ent), a. [< ML. ^totU 
prm8en{t-)8, omnipresent, < L. totus^ all^ + 
^«s 0 n(t-K present: see preseajti.] Present 
throughout a portion of space without exten- 
sion. 

totitiye (tot'i-tiv), n. [< L. toiy so manv, + 
'4Hve.'} lu math., a whole number as small as a 

g Ven number, and having no integer common 
ctor with it except 1 . 

toto c»lo (to'to sdOio). [L.: toto, abl. neut. of 
totus, whole ; calOy abl. of ct^um, omlum, the sky, 
heavens: see coital,'} Bv the whole heavens; 
as far apart as the poles ; hence, diametrically 
opposite. 

tOM’er-seaa (tot'dr-sSa), ». A bird, the her- 
ring-spink. 

totarret, V. t. [ME. toUmien; < fo-2 + torve^.’] 
To throw about; dash to pieces. 

Ao me the aoulde nlmen and al to-teon mid home other 
the al toAoTvion mid itane. 

Old Sng. HomfHet (ed. Morris), I 9. 

tot-qnott (tot'kwot), n. 1 . A general dispensa- 
tion. 

What piroflta they hate drawn unto themselves also by 
the sale of ipeat buhoprlos, prelacies, promotions, bene- 
floes^ M-putt, pardons, pilgrimages, oonfessions, and pur 
gato^. Bp. Bate, Images, Both Churches, xvliL 

d. pi. An abuse of annates or first-fruits by 
which, upon the promotion of an ecclesiastic, 
he was called npon to pay to the papal treasury 
the first-fruits not merely of his new prefer- 
ment, but of all other livings which he hap- 
pened to hold with it. in this manner annatea were 
paid over and over again for the same living, and some- 
times twice snd thrice In one year. Bcorr Hutehnnion'M 
Wcrttt (Parker Soc., 1842X Index, 
totoefidt. f. t [ME. totreden; < fo -2 + tread.'\ 
To troad in pieces. 

Develes that ahnllen al hem wiihouten respit 

and withotten ende. Chaucer, Parson’s Tale. 

totter^ (tot'^r), V, [< ME. toteren, totren, older 
^tolteren (> E. dial, falter, struggle, flounder, 
Sa. toltcr, a., unstable), < AS. fcoTfnfm, totter, 
vacillate (s D. touteren, tremble; cf. tauter, a 
swing), < tealt, unstable; cf. Ult^. For the re- 
lation of totter to tolter, cf. tatter^ (totter^) as 
related to* L intrane. 1 . To stand or 
walk unsteadily; walk with short vacillating 
or unsteady stoi^; ho unsteady; stagger. 

Twas his, with elder brother's pride, 

Matilda's Mtering steps to guiae. 

Scctl, Bokeby, tv. 11. 
2. To shake, and threaten collapse; become 
disorganized or struoturally weak and seem 
ready to fall; become unstable and ready to 
overbalance or give way. 

Troy nods from high, and totten to her faU. 

Brydea, ^Bneid, it 884 
As a bowing wall shall ye be, and as a fottorfe^feye.^ 

8 f . To dangle at the end of a rope ; swing on 
the gallows. [Slang.] 

1 would lose a limb to see their rogneahips totter. 

Fletcher and fiCMrisy, Night-Walker, ill. 8. 

. 1 and 1 Stagger, etc See rMfs.— S. To tremble^ 
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TOHmllOtBfeOlfte. AsubdiTlaloBOftheLowep 
Chalk in English geology, locally separating 
the so-eallea <^<^ay chalk’’ from the “Chalk 
mark” it oonslsts of a somewhat siliokms chalk with 
some ghmoonitlo grains. The name is derived from Tot- 
temhoe to Bedfordshire, England, 
tottery (tot'6r-i), o. [< fofteri + -yi.] Trem- 
bling or vacillating as if about to fall; un- 
steady; shaky. 

When I looked up and saw what a lottery performance 
it wa% I concluded to give them a wide berin. 

T. Hugket, Tom Brown at Oxford, 1. vl. 

tottle (tot'l),r.t. Same as loddifi. [Local, Eng.] 
tottllwi(tot'li8h),<i. [< + -fs/*!.] Totter- 

ing; trembling; unsteady; insecure. [U. 8.] 

I And loan't lift anything into this canoe alone —it's so 
tottlieh. Harper e Mag., LXAIZ. lie. 

totty (tot'i), a [< ME. toiy; of, totter^.] Wa- 
vering; unsteady; dizzy; tottery. [Obsolete 
or provincial.] 

Myn hoed la toty of my swynk to-night 

Chaucer, Beeve's Tale, 1. 8SS 
I was somewhat Mty when I received the good knight's 
blow, or I had kept my ground under it 

Scott, Ivanhoe, xxxli. 

toty^t, a. A Middle English variant of tatty. 

(td'ti), n.; pi. totieg (-tiz). [A nanve 
name.] In some parts of the Pacific, a sailor 
or a fisherman. Simmande. 
totyngt, n. An old form of toohng, verbal noun 
of toofi. 

toucan (t()-kfin^ or tfi'kan), n. [In C^harlton 
(1668) (the bird being previously known as 
araeari); < F. toucan (Belon, 1555; Thevet, 1658) 
sr It. tuoafia ss 8p. tuean s Pg. tucano, < Braz. 
tucano, or tuoana (Marcgrave), a toucan. Ac- 
cording to Buffon the word means ^feather’; 
hut Burton (“Highlands of Brazil,” i. 4<^ says 
that the bird is named from its cry.] 1. One of 
numerous species of pioarian hir^ of the genus 
Shamphastos or family JRhamphaeUdte (which 
see for technical characters). Toucans are, on the 
average, large for their order, and are noted for the enor- 
mous size ox the beak, which, with their habit of canying 
the tail turned up over the back, and their bold colora- 
tion, gives them a striking appearance They are charac- 
teristic of the Neotropteafrcmon. where they feed ohiefly 
on soft fruits, and are credited with a sort of regurgitation 
of their food siuggeetive of mmination They nest In 
holes. Some of the huger species, the toucans most prop- 
erly so called, are 2 fern long, wftli a bill of 6 or 8 inches. 
Most are smaller, as the aracaris and toucanete, of the 
genera Pteroglceeue and Selenidera Also looon See cute 
under araeari and Bamphottos. 

2. [cap.] A small constellation of the south- 
ern hemisphere.— SU21-tOUoaiL a member of the ge- 
nus Andigena. a group of five cnriux species, inbabituig 
the Andes up to an altitude of 10^000 feet 
tOUCanet (td-ka-net'), n. [< toucan + -rt] 


Boriiy aever 

seemed to (ouel, a more 


wMdli she haidlsr 

jIoil 

JMe, Ber. to Itoiioe, 
8. To oome in contact with ; literally or fig- 
uratively. 

The conqueror at this game [stool-ball] is he who strikes 
the ball most timet before It lo«eA«t the sUxA 

Strutt, Sports andPattimes, p. 166. 
Power, like a desolating peetilenoe, 

Pollutes whate'er it touchet. 

Shelley, Queen Mib, 111. 

Many of the Arabs will not allow the left hand to toueh 
food In any case. B. W. Lane, Modern Egyptians, 1. 18(k 

4. To be near or contiguous to; impinge or 
border upon; hence, to come up to ; approach; 
reach; attain to; hence, also, to compare with. 

I have touch'd the highest point of all mygreatnoes. 

jSiak., Hen. vm., iii. & 288. 

By his command 
Have I here touch’d woUia. 

Shak., W. T., V. 1. laB 

Mr. William Peer distinguished himself particularly in 
two characters, which no man ever could touch but him- 
self. Steele, Ousrdlaii, No. 82. 

Wasn't he always top-sawyer among you all ? Is there 
one of you that could touch him or oome near him on any 
scent ? JHciene, Oliver Twist, xUlL 



Toucanet {SetmHhrm meumhrpstris) 


n.f trane. To shake; impair the stability of; 
render shaky or unstable. 

Examples that may nourlah 
Neglect and disobedience in whole bodies, 

And letter the estates and faiths of annle% 

Must not be play'd withal 

Fltteher, Bonduca, Iv. A 
Let *8 march without the noise of threat'niiig drum, 
That from this castle’s tatter'd battiements 
Our fair appolntmenta may be well perus<^ 

Shak., Rich. IL, lit A 62. 
There are some disobedient and fogltive Jonahs that 
thus letter our ship Bn. T Adame, Works, 11. 244. 

totter^ (tot'6r), n. and r. An obsolete or dia- 
leetal form of tatterK 

And woon'd our tett’ring colours clearly vp. 

Shak., K John, v. 6. 7 (f^o 1628). 

tottever (tot'6r-^r), n. One who or that which 
totters. 

totter^grass (tot' 6r-grAs), n. The quaking- 
f^Mu^rizatnedia. Britten and Holland. [Prov. 

tottairlHglj (tot'dr-ing-li), ado. In a tottering 
manner. George Eliot, Middlemaroh, Ixxi. 


One of the smaller toucans, as any species of 
Selcmdera. 8. maouHroetria is a good example. 
tOQCang (t6-kang'), n. [E. Ind.] A kind of 
boat much used at Malacca and Singapore, pro- 
pelled either by oar or by sail, speeay, rather 
flat in the center, but sharp at the extremities, 
touch (tuch), V. J< ME. toucJten, towehen, < OP. 
toucher, tocher ,1^, toucher r= Pr. tocar, tochar, 
toguar ss Sp. Pg. tocar as It. toccare, prob. < 
OTeut. *tukkdH, represented ^ OHG. iuechen, 
sukken, MHG. zuekm, zUoken, Gt. zucken, edeken, 
draw with quick motion, twitch (an intrusive 
foxmation from siehen), Goth. Uman ar OHG. 
siohan, etc., AS. tedn, draw : see tee^, and of. 
tuek^ and tiek^.J I. trarm. 1. To perceive (an 
object) by means of physical contact wiih it; 
especially, to perceive (an object) by bringing 
the hand into eontadt with it; hence, to per- 
ceive (an object) by bringing something held 
in the hand (as a cane or a pointer), or other- 
wise connected with the body, into contact 
with it. 

Notblng bat body oaa b« touch’d or toueb. Oreech. 
2, To he in contact with; spedflcally, in 
geomf, to he tangent to. See tangent 


5. To bring into contact. 

Touch but my lips with those fsir lips of thine. 

Shak., Venus and Adonis, 1. 116. 
Now let ns touch Thumbs, and be Friends ere we part. 

Pnar, Down-Hall, st 48. 

6. To bring the hand, finger, or the like into 
contact with ; place the hand or finger to or 
upon; hit or strike gently or lightly; give a 
aught tap or pat to with the hand, toe tip of 
the finger, something held in the hand, or in 
any way : as, to toum the hat or cap in saluta- 
tion; to touch a sore spot ; to touch a piece at 
chess; formerly, in a specific use, to lay the 
hand or finger npon for the purpose of curing 
of a disease, especially scrofula, or the disease 
called the kin^s evil (a former practice of the 
sovereigns of fVance and England). 

Esther drew near snd touched the top of the sceptre. 

Esther \ 2 

Then, with his sceptre that the deep contronls, 

He touch’d tile chiefs, and steeled their manly souls. 

, Pope, Iliad, xlU. 88. 

Every person who is touched on either side in the chase 
is sent to one or other of these prisons, where he must 
remain till the conclusion of the game, 

Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 146. 
From the time of Edward the Confeiaor to Queen Anne, 
the monarohs of England were In the habit of touching 
tbrnie who were brought to them suffering with the scrofu 
la, for the cure of that distemper. 

0. W. Uolmee, Med Essays, p A 

7. To handle; meddle with; interfere with. 

Therfore the Soudan bathe do make a Walle aboute the 

Sepnlore^ that no man may towche it 

Mandevdle, Travels, p. 76 
When he went, there was committed to his osre a rund- 
let of strong water, sent to some there^ he promising that 
upon his life It should not lie touched. 

Wlnthrop, Hist New England, I. 291. 

8. To lay hands on for the purpose of harming ; 
hence, to hurt, injure, annoy, or distress. 

Let ns make a covenant with thee, that thou wilt do 
us no hurt, as we have not touched thee. Oen. xxvl. 29. 
No loss shall Umeh her by my company. 

htak., M. for M., ilL 1. 180. 
No temporal Law oould touch the Innooenoe of thir 
Uves. jrOlon, Blkonoklastes, xviL 

9t. To test by contact, as in trying gold with 
a touchstone; hence, to test; try; probe. 
Wherein I mean to toueh your love indeed. 

Shak., Othello, iU. 8. 81. 
There 's no judgment 

Goes true npon man's outside^ there 's the mischief : 

He must be touch’d and tried, for gold or dross. 

Fteteher (and another Y), Nice Valour, iv. L 
Words so debased and hard, no stone 
Waf baxd enough to touch them on 

S. Butler, Hudibrsa. t L UA 

10. To touch npon; handle or treat lightly or 
cursorily ; refer or allude to, as in passing. 
Touch you the sourest points with sweetest tenna 

Shak., A. and C., ii. A 24. 
We glanced from theme to theme, 
Dlscnased the books to love ar hata 
Or touch’d the obangas of the state. 

Tenevyeon, In Memoriam, Ixxxix. 

Ilf. Toooxnninnioate; speak; tell; rehearse; 
relate; mention. 

Bot 1 feueka thaym to the a ly ttiU tor them sttlde by this 
llttlU Tndfrstaode the more. 

Hempde, Prose Treatises (E. E. T. AX P> tO. 
I hire tMMM swlohe tsles as me told were. 

wmtamtgp«deme(% B. T. AX k im 
For they be sa akllful In plckltig, rifling, and fllohtogas 
the nprlim men, and nothing inferior to them In im load 
of wiokidttoaa as to other plbon hmekher they mil be 
M iw>i(e K OmettorCai»etqtAp.lk 



i 


I#, 

playr : tunuiUy ftpnlt^ to ia^tniiiieiiti that m 
•oolttdod strllmg or twanging, bot extended 
toothers* 

Ttmek tbjr Inttmnent t itnin or two. 

ShttL, J. C., iy. 8. 867. 
rU timeh mj horn. Umitigt/r, GnardiMii IL 4. 

18. To pertonn on an instrument, as a j^eoe 
of music. 

A ponoo in the royal retinae UmeM a light and Urely 
i|lr on the flageolet. Bttid, 

14. To paint or form hr touches or strokes as 
of a pen or brush ; xnari or delineate by light 
touches or strokes, as an artist. 

8noh heayenty touohes ne'er totuh*d earthly facet. 

8hak., Sonnet!, xviL 
The lines, though toiiek'd but faintly, are drawn right. 

Popt, Eatay on Oriticiun, 1. 21 

15. To improve or finish, as a drawing, by add- 
ing a stroke here and there, as with a pen, pen- 
cil, or brush; retouch: usually with up. 

What he taw was only her natural oonntenanoe, touehed 
vp with the nanal iroproyementa of an aged Coquetteu 

Addimm, Freeholder, No 44. 
My impreaalon [of an engraying] la unequal, being faint 
in aome parta, very dark in othera. If the plate was 
worn, it has been Umehad aftanrarda. 

and Q., 7th aer., X. 11& 
10. To take, as food, drink, etc.; help one’s 
self to; hence, to partake of; taste. 

If thou aytte be a worUiycH* man 
Then thy aelf, 

Snffre hym fynte to Uneehs the mete 
Ere thy self any thernif 


lr(K. K T. B.), p. 14. 
He dies that touetm any of this fruit 
Till I and my affairs are anawered. 

Shak., As you Like it, It 7. 06. 

17. To infect or impair by contact; stain; 
blot; blemish; taint. 

The life of aU hU blood 

Is UtueKd oormptlbly. Shak.t 1^ John, v. 7. 8. 
Thou oanst not Umeh my credit: 

Truth will not suffer me to be abas'd thus. 
FUtehtr (and MauingfrT), Jjowen' Progress, ili. fl. 

IS. To impair mentally in some slight degree; 
affect slightly with crasiness : used chiefly in 
the past participle. 

Madam, you see master's a little— hmeAed, that's all. 
Twenty ounces of blood let loose would set all right again. 

Vanbrvffh, Confederacy, y. 8. 
Pray mind him not, hia brain la touch’d. 

SUMe, Lying Loycr, y. 1. 
19t. To attack; hence, to animadvert upon; 
take to task; censure; reprove; ridicule. 

Sor Water Hungerfo and his brother bathe touched me 
in iij thinges, but I wolde in no oaae have ye douches to 
knowe them forgeylng hur grefe. 

ParreU Papcn(U70)(k. Hall, Society In EUiabethan Age, 
. [App,, IL). 
You teach behaylours I 
Or touch ns for our freedoms i 

FUuhcr, Wildgoose Chase, 11. 8. 

20. To sting; nettle, as with some sharp speech. 

Beshrew me^ but his words have touch’d me home. 

Ford, Perkin Warbeok, U. 1. 
Our laat horses were so alow that the poatJlion, ahand. 
some, lively boy. whose pride was a little touched by my 
remonstrances, failed, In spite of all hla efforts, to bring 
ua to the station before seven. 

B Taylar, Northern Travel, p. 48. 

21. To fall upon; strike; affect; impress. 

If . . . any air of mnalo touek their ears, 

You shall perceive them make a mutual stand. 

Shak., M.of V.,y. 1. 76. 
What of sweet before 
Hath touch'd my sense flat seems to this. 

Jrflton,P.L.,ix.067. 

22. To affect or move mentally or emotional- 
ly; fill with passion or tender feeling; affect 
or move, as with pity; hence, to melt; soften. 

He is touch’d 

To the noble heart Shak., W. T., ill. 1 S8t 
He weeps again ; 

His haart la touch’d, wee, with remorse. 

Fkteker, Wife for a Month, Iv. 1. 
Tremendous aoene I that gentul horror gava 
jBot touch'd with Joy the boaoma of the brave. 

PsgPi,niad,xUL486. 
28. To make an impression on; have an effect 
on ; act on. 

Itafaoewuatbe . , . so hard that a fUe will not touek it 
/. Moaon, Meoh. Bxeroiaea. 

24. To influence by Impulse ; impel forcibly. 
No dforta of mine 
Oonotrrtog to neoaa al ta to hia fall, 

Or tousA wtUtUthteat momentof Jmimlae 
Blatree wfll. MQton, P. L, x. 46. 

28 . To affect ; eonocm ; relate to. 
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The qaarrel toiMhilk am but ua alotM. 

8hak.t 1 Hen. VI, |v. i. iig. 

Theaa statutes toiMkid high and low. 

J. Gaitdncr, Eichard III., L 
26. To swindle ; clieat; act dishonestly by; as, 
to t&udt one’s mate. [Slang, Au8traija.J~To 
touch bottom, to reach the lowsiat point, especially in 
price; have the least value.— To touOh elbows. See 
stoow. — To touch off. (e) To sketch hastily, finish by 
a few rapid touches or dashes. 

I was upon this whispered, by one of the company wlio 
sat next me, that I should now see something touched off 
to a nioety. OoidmnUk, ('labs. 

(6) To disoharge, as a cannon.— To touOh one on the 
raw. Seemici.— To touch the gums, in med., to cause 
incipient salivation by giving meroury— TO touch the 


Wlad (natU.}, to keep the ship as near the wind as possi- 

‘ ,-To touch r“ ' "* * ' 

'atlons : retouch : ssj. to toui . 


ble,— To ttr^ up. (a) To repair or Im] 
touches or emendstions ; retouch : as,rto 
tore. (6) To remind ; jog the memory of. 

of b ea lfe r SeehUlqf health, under 6 


iprove by slight 
touck^g a plo- 

Tonoh^ bUl of heaiihT ^ qf lutSth, nnde^ 

—Touching the ears. Bee sori.— Tbnoh me not 
See toucA'fiie.noe.— Touch pot, touoh penny, * pro* 
verblal phrase^ signifying no credit given. 

"We know the oustom of such houses, ** continues he; 
Its touch pot, touch penny.” 

Qravee, Spiritual Quixote^ UL 2. (Daciu.) 

n. intrans. 1. To bo in contact; bo in a state 
of junction, so that no appreciable space is be- 
tween : as, two spheres touch only in one point 
Some side by side not touckfng walked, 

As thoimh of happy things they talked 

imtorn Morrie, Earthly Paradise, JJJ. 801. 

Specifically — 2. To lay the band or finger upon 
a persou'for the purpose of curing a disease, es- 
pecially scrofula, or king's evil. 

We were then Shown Edward the Confessor’s tomb; 
upon which Bir Roger acquainted us that he was the first 
that touched for the KvU. Addiuon, Spectator, No. 880. 
8t. To reach; extend. 

The vols of people touchedc to the hevene, 

So loude ctyden th^ with mery ttevene. 

Chaucer, Knight's Tale, 1. 1706. 

4. To make a passing call, as a ship on a voy- 
age: commonly with aU rarely with on. 

And also Pole^ which ys xxx myle from Pareuce, a good 
havyn, ffor many Shippya and ^yea Unoehc ther rather 
thanne at Parence. 

Torkinffton, Dlarie of Eng Travel], p 16. 
The next day we touched at Sidon Acta xzvli 8. 

I made a UtUe voyage round the lake, and touched on 
the several towns that lie on its coasts. 

Addicon, Remarks on Italy (Works e<L Bohn, 1. 510X 

6. To mention or treat something slightly in 
discourse ; refer cursorily or in passing : com- 
monly with on or upon, 

Whenne the Sonne is Est in tho partyes, toward Paradys 
terrestre, it is thanne roydnygbt in oure parties o this 
half, for the rowndenesae of the Ertli& of the whlohe 1 
have Uneehed to lou before MandeviUe, Travels, p. 80S. 

If the antiquaries have touched upon it, they have im- 
mediately quitted it Addteon. 

The attitude and bearing of the law in this reepe^^if 
which I Intend to touch in quite general terma. 

mneteenth Century, XXVI 841. 
As aoon as he hath touched on any aoienoe or atudy, he 
immediately aeema to himself to have mastered it. 

Bp, Atlerhwry, Sermons, I v. 
Whenever she touch'd on me 
This brother had laugh’d her down. 

Tennyeon, Maud, xix. 6. 

6. To bow or salute ^ touching the hat or 
cap. [Prov. Eng.] — 7t. To rob. [Thieves’ 
slang.]— 8t. To stand the test. 

Aa in London aaltii a Inellere, 

Which brought from thence golde oore to na ber^ 
Whereof waa tyned mettai g^ and olene^ 

Aa they touch, no bettor could be seene.* 

HdHuyi'c Voyagu, 1. 160. 
And now you are brought to the teat , touch right now, 
foldier. 

Now ahew the manly pureneaa of thy mettle 

Flotehor, Loyal Subject, L 6. 

9t. To have or take effect; act. 

Strong wattfs . . . wfll toocA upon gold that will not 
touch upon ailver. Bacon. 

10. Nauty of the sails of a ixmare-ri^d vessel, 
to be in such a position tnat their weather- 
leeches shake from the ship being steered so 
close to the wind.— To touch ind go. («) to touch 
lightly or briefly and paaa on; dip In or atop for a mo 
ment here and there in oourse. 

Aa the text doth rise, I wiUtonckaiMlgoaliUle in every 
place. Latimer, lat Sermon ber. Bdw. VI., 1640. 

(5) Naut, to graxe the bottom with the keel for a mo- 
ment, as a veaael under aall, without leisenlng of the 
■peed.— To touch o n of UP OR- Seedef. 6.— TOttohuad 

touche; < touch, e.] 1. 
That sense by which mechanical pressure upon 
the surface of the body (the akiuv with the lips, 
the interior of the mouth, etc.) is perceived; 
•ensibillty to pressure, we^ht, and muscular 
resistanee; the sense of feeuim; taction, with 
thla la aoBMtlmea reckoned' eenrihlllty to tempemtore. 
The MQis pi toaeb ii most ecute in thoie psito of the 


body tkit ste freely movshkv espeelally In the tipe of the 
flium It Is the most fnndamental and laaat apeoiniiaed 
orloMiliied of the eansee. See tactile oorputdec, under 
cerpucdc. 

Th' ear, 

Taste, touch, and smell, pleated from thy table rite. 

Shak , T. of A , i 2. ISt 


By touch, hard, soft, rough, amooth, we do discern . 

By touch, sweet pleasure and aharp pain we try. 

Sir J. JOcatcc, Immortal of Soul, xviU. 


Touch is . . the sense by which mechanical force la 
apiiH'eclated, and It preaento a throng resemblance to bear- 
ing 111 which the sensation ti excited by Intermittent 
pressures on the auditory organ. 

Bneye Brit , XJUIJ. 476. 

All the lenses are but modifleationa of touch. 

W. Wallace, Eplonreanlsm, p. 06. 


2. Mental or moral feeling; moral perception 
or appreciation. 

Can it be 

That men sliould live with such unfeeling souls, 
Without or touch or consoienoe of religion f 

B Jonmm, Gase la Altered, v. 8. 

3. Contact. 


Never touch [wa*! well welcome to thy hand . . . 
Unless I . touch’d Shak., 0. of It 8. U6. 
But 0, tor the touch of a vanished hand. 

And the sound of a voice that Is still ! 

Tennyeon, Break, break, break. 

4. Figuratively, a close relation of mutual con- 
fidence, sympathy, interest, or the like ; sym- 
pathjr; accora or harmony m relation to com- 
mon interests: as, to be out of touch with the 
times ; to keep in touch with the people. 

The European in Morocco feels that when he is in eom* 
puny with a Barbary Jew ho is in Umch with Europe. 

The Academy, June 1, 1880, p. 871. 
We want with our brethren of the working claaa that 
which wa nave largely lost— the Church I fear not leaa 
than those who are outside of it— that expressive thtim 
which we call touch. Feu Princeton Rev., IL 47. 

5. Pressure, or application of pressure; impact; 
a slight stroke, tap, push, or the like : often used 
figuratively. 

They [the Australians] iway to the Ueulll, which hath 
conference with an Indian vnaeeue, from a peece of wood ; 
and to him and all thereat many rimes by night be tonoheth 
the face and breast with cold touches, but thev could neuer 
leame wbat he was. Pvrehae, Pilgrimage^ p. 864. 

A UtUe touch of their adversanrglvea all that bolateroua 
force the foil. B. Joneon, Alcbemlri; To Uie Reader. 

Vineyarda red with the touch of October. The gnpea 
were gone, but the plante had a color of their own. 

H. James, Jr., Litrie Tour, p. 176, 

6. A slightorbrief sound.— 7. The impression 
conveyed to the mind by contact or pressure; 
effect on the sense of contact with something; 
feel : as, an object with a slimy touch.— 8. A jog; 
a hint; a reminder; a slight experience. 

The king, your master, knows their dUpoalriun vqry well ; 
a small touch will put him in mind of them Bacon. 

I . . related unto you y^ fearfull acoldente, or rathm 
Judgmente, y** Lord pleased to lay on London Bridge, Iqr Are 
and therin gave you a touch of my great loss. 

Shertey, quoted in Bradford's Plymouth Plantation, p. 608. 

9. A stroke or dash as with a pen, pencil, or 
brush, literally or figuratively: as, a touch of 
bright color; also, any slight added effort or 
action, such as that expended on some com- 
pleted work in order to give it finish. 

What strained touches rhetoric can lend. 

Shak., Bonnets, Ixxxfl. 
It tntom nature ; artificial strife 
Lives in these touches, livelier than life. 

«8hal:.,T.of A.rLl.S8. 
The old latticed windows, the atone porch, . . theoblm- 
ney stacks, were rich in crayon touches, and sepia lights and 
shades. CharloUe BronU, ^vley, xL 

10. Figuratively, something resembling a light 
stroke or touch, (a) Atinge; asmack, a trace, aas 
touek of irony. 

No beast so fierce but knows some touch of pirir. 

8hak.,BJMi 1IL,L8.71. 
An insight Into meobaaics ia desirably with a touch at 
statisrioa. Lamb, Old and New Schoolmaster. 

While the air has no touch of spring, 

Bird of promise ! we hear thee sing 

Bryant, Song Sparrow. 

(b) A shade ; a trifle ; a alight quantity or degree. 

Madam, I have a touch of your condition, 

Which cannot brook the accent of r^roof 

Bhalr.Rioh.ni,lv. 4. 167. 
Bell was a touch better educated than her husband 

Mrs. OaskeU, ^Ivia's Lovers, Iv. 

(c) A taint; a blemish; a defect; an impairment 

How great a touch and wound that manner . . la to 
hlaReputorion. Sir R Winicood, Memorials, I. 446. 

This touch in the brain of the Britiih aubjeet ia as ee^ 
talnly ovring to the reading newspapers sa thgt of the 
Spanish worthy above-menuoned to the reading works of 
oldi^ry. SteeU, Tatler. No. 176. 

(d) A slight attackin' stroke; atwinge, spang, afeellng: 
aa, a touch of theumatism. 

Give me a roae. that I may press its thorns, and prove 
myahlf awake by the sharp touch of pain ! 

Ududhornc, Seven Gables, x 





(!) A niommtary auinltMtatlan or oxhJbltlon , ui liKUot- 88. la tkMnUldim, the broadeit part of a 
hoo ; » Tt«<r ; 0 p«p ; * cUnpM. pl,nk worked top and bntt, or the middle of a 

OnoloiMkotBatarerookM the wtolf worid Mn. plaak worked anehor-etoek faehioa; aleo, the 

*“• aaglea of the stem-timber* at the oounter*.— 

iB^ Trolsndsm M there *reaBetoiioto»otnstiir»y|th jj 8 . In moffneUm, the magaetisation of a steel 

Won>»n In 19 th Century, p. 106. t»ar or needle by repeated contact with one or 
U. Atraitorfeature; apro^ncntoroutstand- 

tag quality or characterisUc. tap, a partial series of change*.— 86. Same as 

Itatther01^feu^>bouldl>el^Traanlahed,norleBtle. toeeata, [Bare.]—Anearton 0 hjuiexo*edlnglynir- 

But h. hta other (««■*». of tate Rouuu,., TwIS e^HfwT ^ ^ 

Thst more did epeuk him Pomp«'e dljnl^, »*»»«»*«««'»«** 

The Innooenoe of CaUi, Caem Bejsnua L 1. Boysl toaoh, the touch of the king, foimeriy u 

,, . i. 1 V • J •» n remedy to pereotiM sutfering from eor^ulk. see 

12t. MaBiier; style; bearing. etii((un<wee«iX 4 nd(oueApi 0 ee.<-Tok 6 #PtOiio]i. (a)^ 

A cerUln toudL or sir. be or remain In contact or aympathy. ( 6 f) To keim faith 

That aparklea a divinity beyona or one'a appointment or engagement ; fulfil one a duty or 

An earthly beauty ! functions. 

B. Joneen, AlohemUti Iv. L They keep no teueh, thw will talk of many gay thinga, 

13. Theskillornicety ^thwhich a performer 


A#frfiowi.TheScholemaiter,p.48. ur c«apc . ^ 

1 * 6 . 1..61 ofhmr nf late Instant the hind cowh paaaed my engine by a 

Thit m?« dw’Se'ta hir'p^'^ulty, “ *“ “>«»««•“»«* I (Imp. Diet.) 

The Innooenoe of CaUi, C»em j_ Boysl tonoh, the touch at the king, foimeriy u 

m. i. 1 V * J ^ remedv to peraotia sutfering from aorrfula. soe itimrs 

12t. MaBiier; style; bearing. evil (un<wre«iX 4 nd(oueApi 0 ee.<- To keep tonoh. (a)^ 

A certain toudL or air. be or remain in contact or aympathy. (6f) To keim faith 

That aparklea a divinity beyona or one'a appointment or engagement ; fulfil one a duty or 

An earthly beauty ! functions. 

B. Jonfott, AlohemUti Iv. L They keep no foueh. thw will talk of many gay thinga, 
18. -ae skill ornlcety ^th which • performer «><» 

uses his instrument; the peculiar manner m .i*6*w«w . k.m 

which an suthOT uses Ms pep, SB wrHst his ooSlud“ 11 femWltlU nuptlld? 
brushp or a workman his tools ; charactenstic sm^, Jflrd in a Cage, iv i 

skill or method of handling by which the artist as toucht, completely true, ^^naar, F. Q.. I. ill 2. 
or workman may be known; execution; manip- touchable (tueh'H>bl)| a, [< touch + -ahlc,] 
Illation; finish. Capable of being* touched; tangible. Science, 

Be of aome good oonaort ; Vll. 271 . 

t<ra^biraes8(tnohVbl-ne*),*.. The quality 
JUoit. and FL, Captain, t a of being touchable ; tangibility. 

The literary touch which it is so dimoult to describe but tOUCh-and-i^O Jtuch'and-gd'), o. and w. 1. a, 
•0 eaay to recognise. Nineteenth Century, XXVI. 888. 1. Of uncertain action or outcome; that may 

14. In manofbrte^ and organ^nlaymg, a method go off, or come to a head on the least 

of depressing a digital or pedal! so as to produce Jouch or provocation; hence, ticklish; uncer- 
m Jo* r***oiTf * tan. * tsiii I applied to persons, ciroumstances, or ac- 


m « vaav va «■ ^cba vsvsMav* QllAJllT# j iic rmiimvo vi aafiiv 

pfrodnoible on modem instruments by varying the method tiouH. 
« manipnlation are numerous and at firal sight astonish- It wa 


tain : applied to persons, ciroumstances, or ac* 


of manipnlation are numerous and at firal sight astonish- 
ing. Mach of the variety and effectiveneaa of keyboard 


It was. aa Bochford frtt, tmieh and go, very delicate work 
with Sir Edward iffni. Ohphant, Poor Gentleman, xlL 


j^nione l» due to the elaborate study of tbl» ■object. ond go to that degree that they couldn't 

^eto*^^*** qualifrtng words, like 8te<s near h^ they couldn't feed Mm, tliey 


9, legato, eantabile, etc. 

4. Hake; style; sort. 


ly look at him. 


The Century, XXXVI. 127. 


ra. ootm’oul »ktan of hi. meyuy to my duimber superficial { desultory, 

... and toke awey . . . J. hemeyse iharness} complete The allusire, toueh-^-go manner ^ ^ 

Cff the Unuhe of Milleyn , and j gownti of fyn perse blewe 


furryd with martena 


Poston Lettere, I. 131 


If y sweet wife, my dearest mother, knd 
By niends of noble touch Shak , Ckir., iv. 1 


The allusire, toneh-^md-go manner 

The Academy, March 8, 1888, p. 148. 

n. fi» An uncertain or precarious state of 
affairs as regards the happening or not hap- 
pening of something. 

lOBCh-DOdy (tuch'lm^i), n. A tactile corpus- 


Sept 22. At night went to the ball at the Angel, aguinea Cocke, thy father was a fresh-water soldier, thou art not , 
uea iSVr Braemue PkiU^ppe' JHary (1720). Thou hast beene powdred, witneaae thy flaxe dr touch-box. 

Print my prefK. In .neb form u, In the lK»k«.llcrt "‘lwo«*. BoyriBlng (V/oAt, ti. Pmon, 187,. VI 13). 


16. A thing, or a style of thing, involving the (tuch'bod'i), «. A tactile corpus- 

expenditure of a particular sum, or obtainable do (which see, under corpusck), 

for such a sum : as, a penny touch, [Slang.] touCA-boxt (tuch'boks), n. A primer. 

Sept 22. At night went to the ball at the Angel, aguinea Cocke, thy father waa a fresh-water soldier, thou art not , 

touea Sir Braemue PkiU^ppe' JHary (1720). Thou haat beene powdred, witneaae thy flaxe dr touch-box. 

Print my pref«e In .neb form u, In the book«.llcrt "«»««>«*. BoyriBlng (V/cA,, ed. Pe«K)n. 187^, VI 13). 
phrase, will make a aixpenny Cf/uefi. Sm/L t0IICh-C0rptUKl6 (tuch'kdr^pus-l), n. A touch- 

17. A musical note or strain. [Rare.] body. See corpuscle. 

Bon .1111*... ud the nlsbt toudwlown (tuoh'doun). «. In fmt-ban, the 

Become the toiicAw of sweet harmfiny. touching of the ball to the ground by a player 

Shak , M. of V , v. i. 57. boliind his opponent’s goal ; the play by which 
18t. Attack; animadversion; censure; blame, tliis is done.—SaflrtF ton^-down, a touch-down 
¥ «««. ummm. by ouc of tho idaycts bchlnd Ms own goal when the 

I nerer bare any touch of oonacience m- touched by one of his own side. It Is done 

iret. JSiicon saeuuec, preventing the making of a touch down 

I9t. Personal reference or allusion; person- by the otlier side. See/ooe4te , ^ 

ility. toucher (tuch'6r), n. [< toaoh + -cri.] One who 


Print my prrtace In sneh form as, in the bookseller’s 
phrase, will make a aixpenny Cffocfi. Sm/L 

17. A musical note or strain. [Rare.] 

Soft stillneas and the night 
Become the touehee of sweet barmemy. 

Shak , M. of V , v. l. 57. 

18f. Attack; animadversion; censure; blame. 

I never bare any touch of oonacience with greater re- 
gret Eikon BaeUike, 

19t. Personal reference or allusion; person- 
ality. 

Speech of touch towards others should be sparingly 
used ; for discourse ought to be as a field, wlthont coming 
home to any man. Bacon, Discourse (ed. 1887). 


reUttag tot with nspsrt tot rftsn WMsdMl 

by as * . 

The Bmrdon st^e Of toMsfiim^ thto 
I woOe glsdly be after your avlee.“ ^ . 

O$neryde§0, E. T. &X 1* 1401. 

Now, at teuehtng things offered unto Mela 

l0or.yULl. 

touchingly (tuch'ing-U), adv. In a manner to 
touch or move the passions ; feelingly ; affect- 

tem^tngneis (tuch'ing-nes), n. The quality 
of being touching ; tenderness; pathos. 

touchingHrtuff (tuch'ing-stuf). n. Bee stuff, 

touchless (tuch'les), a, [< touch 4* 4^.] 
Lacking the sense of touch. Muxley, Critiques 
and Addresses, p. 310. 

toueh-linet (tuch'Un), n. A tangent. 

Our old word for tsiigent wss touchdina. 

P.RaU,FslsePhUol.,p.M. 

touch-me-not (tuch'mf-not), n, [Equiv. to 
the NL. specific name Noli-tangereJ] 1. A 
plant of the genus ImpaHens, especially I, Noti^ 
talkie, so called because the npe seed-vessel 
explodes at the touch. 

Prcibytoiy seeming like the plant called Touch me not. 
which flies in the face and breaka in the fingers of tboae 
that preaae it. Bp. Oouden, Tears of the Qiurcb, p, 10. 

KDariS.) 

2. In tned,, a tubercular affection, occurring 
especially about the face; noli-me-tangere ; 
lupus 

touch-needle (tuch'nS'dl), n. One of a series 
of strips or needles of various alloys of gold, 
silver, and copper of known composition, used 
in testing the quality of gold by the use of the 
touchstone. The color of the streak of the alloy to be 
tested and ito behavior with acid are oonmtu^ with that 
of one or more of the touch needlee. 'Tnls method haa 
been in nse fitHn very remote agm, and is not entirely 
obsolete. The Italian goldsmltha have a set, atrung on a 
string, of twenty-four touch-needles, which are little bars 
of gold, each of a known and marked standard from one 
carat up to twenty-four. See touehrione. 

touch-pan (tuch'pan), n. The pan of an old- 
fashioned ^n. as one having a flint-and-steel 
lock, into which powder was poured, communi- 
cating with that in the touch-hole. Bee cut 
under ^tnf-tocAr. 

touch-paper (tuch 'pfi^pf^r), n. Paper steeped in 
niter so that it catches fire from a spark and 
bums slowly, used for firing gunpowder and 
other explosives. 

toudiplece (tuch'pds), fi, A coin or medal pre- 
sented by the sovereigns of England to those 
whom they touched for the cure of the king’s 
evil. Previoni to 
the reign of ('harlus 
II an English gold 
coin, the angel 
(see an^, 6, and I 
angel-gdd), waa ' 
thus presented, bat 
Charlea II. aubsti- 
tnted a medalot 

struck in gold and ohrem. Revonr 

also In lllvw, bear- c^jd Touchptere, lames II. (Slacof 
ing a general resem- the oHgtnaL ) 

blanoe to the angel. 


■s should be iDaringly which touches; specifically, a skilful Similar medalets were given as tonehnieoes by J 

a field, wlthont^mTng archer ; one who always hits tho mark. Jy Anne, and by the ‘‘Old Pretwder sod his 

»n*Dlwottrse(ed.l887f xi.«***«ta ,.*.11 #niW6i% h*^*taWi*wi. TOe pleee figured ta pr^ryed by a 


home to any man. iwooni uttcoursc (ea. 1887). Mammon, well follow’d? Cupid, bravely led ; 

80. A touchgtone ; th*t by wMch anything i* “"O' toodm,; «)nd 

examined; ate*t,a*of goldbyatouchBtonej 

a proof; a priterion: an assay ; henee, the stamp *»»«fta«di*r,*do.*ta»Te. (Slug.) 
applied by the Golimiths’ Company to a pioee “ “ “SuSTSSai^ (Hpw») 

of plate taftifyuJ? to Ito fineness: as, a gilt as atowiUer. shBct euotiv; v.™ n^; 

piece of the old touch (that is, of the stamp touch^d5o.*(8hiSgI]|^^ ^ ^ ^ 

lormerly in use). ju mtnntes’ time, at near at a 

Fynd fonre freres in a flbk, that folweth that rewle toucher. Dickent, Our Mutual Friend, IIL 18. 

llmnnehaueytyntalmy^to^and^a tOUCh-holC (tuch'hdl), ». A smalltubular opon- 
Piert Pi^ntcrede. 1 . M7. ingthrough the thickness of the barrel of a ^n, 

Wiimln tbe fortnn. of ten th<^d ra«i Cannon, or pistol, by mean* of which fire is 

Must bide the touch. Shak , X Hen. IV., Iv. 4. la communicated to the charge within. 

Yonr Jndgroent, as it is the touch and trier Love's fire-arms here are since not worth a souse ; 

Ot good from bad. We've lost the only tew^hote at our house. 

Middleton, Family ot Love, SpU. Farguhar, Love and a Bottle^ EpU. 


A day 

Wherein the fortune of ten thousand men 
Must bide the touch. Shak , X Hen. IV., Iv, 4. 10. 
Yonr Jndgroent, as it is the touch and trier 
Of good from bad. 

Middleton, Family of Love^ SifiL 
Be of happy cheer! 

For 'tis the nicest toucA of bnman honoor 
When some etbeieal and high-favonring donor 
Presents immortal liowers to mortal sense. 


Be of happy cheer! tOUdlily (tuoh'i-li), dkto. [< tottchy 4 -toS. Cf. 

For tis the nicest to^ « honoor techily,'] In a touchy manner 5 with irritation ; 

When some etbeieal and high-favonring donor wuwmj ATBivmMvu, 

Presents Immortel liowers to mortal sense. peevisniy. ^ . 

HMteiEndymkm, II. tOUCihineBB (tuch'i-nes), n, [< touchy 4 -ness, 
21f . Some stone of a very durable character, t^incss,’] The oh woter of ^ing touchy ; 
suitable for preserving inscriptions or for fine poojirimws ; i^tabllity; ini^bility. 
monumental work. The confniton between totidk- (tuching), p,a, [PpT. of touch, p.] 

tUmc and touch, of which former word tho latter seems AffMtlng; moving; pathetic, 
to be a variant, la dno in part to the general inabUliy tOUdliUg (tuch^ing), n, [Verbal n, of touch, P.] 

The act of one too touches, in any sense.-— 
olsnngalshc^ ktod of ^ne from another, and In part TOlUfitfBff Of M. fflllMIUUL Same as Low Sunday (which 
oonto^^ns,^ k to * vyi -‘■'f P«*nl. b.- *. «« »««, (wblob 

"**“ **•»"“• enUwMme. ta mtafaif (tocb'tag). pnp. [< UE. Umeljntg, 

inj«ib.di«Zi5M.St:r6^rrta^^ wd.cup- 

Painted or carved upon our great men's tombs. (•"P ,5* whwam Slmiwly used) as a 

ff. sionmn. The Forest, xii. quari-prep.,like0etidtfNlffff, etoj Oosoeniiiig; 


md In part 
period, be- 


Those other glorious notea, 

Inscribed In touch or marble, or the ooate 
Painted or carved upon our great men's tombs. 

B. Jenton, The Foreet, xli. 


Similar medalets were given as tonehnieoet by James n., 
^ Anne, and by the “Old Pretender and his two ions. 
The pieee flgnred is preserved by a New York family as 
commemorating the alleged core of an ancestor by the 
royal touch In 1687. 

touchstone (tuch’stdn), n. [< touch 4 stone,] 
1, A very fine-grained dark-colored variety of 
schist or jasper, used for trying the quality of 
alloys of the precious metals. The alloy is rubbed 
on the stone, and the color of the streak Is compared with 
that of various alloys cf known oomposltlon prepared for 
that pnrpoee and called tauckAnetdfCt, It was formerly 
extensivriy used for ascertaining the fineness of gold, but 
the facility and rapidity with wnloh exact assays are now 
made have rendered the tonobstone a matter of much leie 
Imnortanoe. It was the “ lydlan stone " of the ancients, 
under which name ( A vdta Mbot) It Is mentioned and lie nse 
described Baccbylldesfahont 440 B. 0.x while Theophras- 
tus calls It both the Lydian and the Heraolean stone(A(#ev 
‘HpoitAfimX Baaavtrnr, geceetrm hi$oc, and fidaovov wsrs 
names given to it by various Greek authors. It waa the 
coHcula of Pliny, whose batanUtt was a dark-colored, very 
compact Igneous rook, probably a variety ot basalt, batoBct 
and batatiUtt having at a very early period tooomc Inex- 
trioAbly oonfuaed with etch other In meanlM. 1^ some 
these words are balleved to have been originally different: 
by others It Is thought that bacaUct was a corruption of 
batanttet. 

All la not golde that hath a glistering hlaw, 

But what ubt ttu^Mcnc tries A flndrth trua. 

Timey WhkMciJL & T. B.\ p. 186. 
The prceent Teuehttonc is a black Jaqpar of a aomo* 
wl^ eoarsc f^n. and the beat Mecca come from India. 
King, Nak Hist, of Gems and D^mtlve fiUmii, p. 188. 

9 . Any tefl ot criterion by wMcb the quaUtiet 
of a thing aye ^ed: as, money, the totuMons 
of common honesty. < 

A1 towm l^wjth m ritopea IM cau not ahfid 


H tongnaa bearw|th a«m m 

tM Met ildito cf true crihojttip 




1 . . ^ ‘ 
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wllh 0 CImm' Imm diMrtb 

toildhWOOd (tucb^Knliid), n, [Appar, < touch «f 
wood^l touch*pt^* AooorauigtoSkeat,an 
altered form, aimulatisg tow^ ot iaohc^wood, < 
tooM 4- fooodi.] The soft white or yellowish 
imhetanoe into which wood is converted by the 
action of certain fungi : so called from its prop- 
erty of burning for many hours, when once ig- 
nim, like tin&r. When the myeeliam Is In greet 
sbandsaoe, It Is sometimes observed to be lomlnous. The 
nsme touekwood Is elso epplled to the fangos Polyponu 
igmtariui* See nwtk, 1, amadou, PUi/portu, 
taiuihy (tuch^i), a. [A later form of tacky, 
techy, tetchy, simulating touch + -yi. See techy. 
In def. 2 directly < touch + -yi.] 1. Apt to 
* take offense on slight provocation; irritable; 
irascible; peevish; testy; tetchy. 

Oal. If I durst light, your tongue would lie at quiet 
Jf if. Y* sre fou^ without SU oai 




tongiHiaillt (tttf^kik), a. Bafhied copper, or . Tccfc fipniywlfeandBfb.,fPdtothePsifc,whwf.ba. 

Bee toughening and cakehoopper, 
toughen (tuf'n), v, [< tough + -cnl.] I. tn. 
trane. To grow tough or tougher. 


Bmw. oimI Fl„ Mald*s Tragedy, lii. 
Take heed, my wit of the world ! this Is no age lor 
waqjw ; tls a dangerous toueky age jind will not endure 
the stinging. Bandolpk, Hey for Honesty, Int 

Tou tell me that you anprehend 
My verse may Umohu folks offend. 

Oog, Fablea iv 

2, In decorative art, made up of small points, 
broken lines, or touches, and not drawn in a 
firm unbroken line, as the outline of any pat- 
tern. [CoUoq.] 

it. n. See typhoon. 


H<^ off the kiln li^ three weeks to cold, give, and 
tougMn, else thqr will break to powder. 

Mortimor, Husbandry 

n. trans. To make tough or tougher .—Tough- 
ened i^ass. See ohm. 

tonghdllillg (tuf 'ning), N. [Verbal n. of tfmgh- 
en.l Thelnal process in the metallorgic treat- 
ment ot copper ores, by which the last traces of 
foreign metals are removed as far as possible, 
and the copper brought to what is called in 
England tough pitch. See polvng, 2. 
tonghiiead o^^hed), n. The hardhead, a duck. 

[Martha’s Vineyard, Blassachusetts.] 
tonghly (tuf'li). ado. In a tough manner, 
tonghnesa (tuf^nes), n, [Early mod. E. also 
tt^neee; < tough + -ncssj The property or 
character of being tough, in any sense. 


8f. Turn; cast; drift. [Bare.] 

The whole tour ot the pussge Is this * e men given to 
fttpmetltlon oen beve no seourity, day or night waking 
or sleeping. BmUy, Free-thinking, f 18. 


sou, may, u, muiss bilxj\x, w, taw, wg^icw, xj\x, 
taa, toe, taag, tage = OHG. z3h%, MHG. etehe, 
G. sShe, eSh, G. dial* each, tough. For the 
noun use, of. equiv. roughs, associated with 
roughs, a., but prob. a sophisticated form ot 
ruff tor ruffian,^ 1, a, 1, Having the property 
of flexibility without brittleness; yielding to a 
bending force without breaking; also, hanl to 
out or sever, as with a cuttiug-mstrumeut: as, 
tough meat. 

Of bodies, some sre ftrsgUe, end tome ere touah end not 
fragile. Baean, Nat. Hist, f 841 

Get me a cudgel, sirrah, and a tough one. 

Beau, and FI., King and No King, v. a 
And after this manner yon may also keep gentles all 
winter, which is a good but then, and muon the better 
for being lively maa tufe 

1. Walton, Complete Angler (1658), xlL 
A gooee of roost pronilalng figure^ but which, at table, 
I»oved so invetermtely tough that the carving-knife would 
make no Impreeaton on Its oaroaae. 

fiavihome, Scarlet Letter, Int., p SO. 

8. Firm ; strong; able to endure hardship, hard 
work, or ill usage ; hardy ; not easily broken or 
impaired. 

The hauberitei of Unegh mayle that the speree sp^dred 
In peces. Merlin (£. E T. S.), ul. 485. 

He 'a welt enough ; he has a travell’d body, 

And, though be be old, he '• tough and will endure well. 

Fletcher, Pilgrim, v. 1. 

8. Not easily separated; tenacious; stiff; ropy; 
viscous : as, a tough clay; tough phlegm. 

A cart that is ovwladen, going up a hill, draweth the 
horsee back, and In a tough mire maketh them stand stUL 
^ndofs.Ans. to Sir T.M^ etc. (Parker Bog., I850X p. 211 . 

4k, Not easily influenced; unyielding; stubborn; 
hardened; incorrigible. 

Callous and toegh. 

The reprobated race grows Judgment-proof. 

Cowper,Table-Tslk,L 458. 
1 found Ifr. Hacready ... a tough, ssgaofou^ long- 
headed Sootchman. iS^, Bob nag, xiv. 

6. Hard to manage or accomplish; difflcult; 
trying; requiring great or continued effort. 
[Oolloq.] 

She Mhe town of Breda] has yielded uptbeOhoetto Spt- 
nola’sHanda after a tough Blew of thlrtMn Months, anda 
Oivo«imvaUatioD of near upon twenty Miles Compest. 

HoweU, Letters, l.iT. 15. 
'^My Lord," said the Xing, *'bere’s aratbar tough Job.” 

Barham, Xngoldsby Legends, It 69. 

8« Severe; violent: as, a tough rebuke or ti- 
rade; a tough storm. [CoUoq.]— KUd and tough, 
a phrase applied In somelooalltiesto flnebriok-olay whM 
^ been mmwid or ripened by exposure. When fresh 


Stock fish Is a dish. 

If it be well drost, for the sake. 

Well make the proud’at of 'em long sod leap for't 
Beau and Ft., Honest Han's Fortune (ed. 1679), v. 

tonghtt, a, A Middle English form of tight\ 
taut, . 

Tonloofle goose. See goose, 
tonnf. n. An old roelling of town, 
toup(tflp), n. [Malay .1 A three-masted Malay 
lugger, from 50 to 60 feet long, and from 10 to 
12 feet wide and about as deep. It sails well, 
and carries a large cargo, 
toupee (td^M, n. [< F. toupet, dim. of OF. 
toupe, a tuft of hair: see foni.j A curl or arti- 
ficial lock of hair, especially on the top of the 
head or as a sort of crowning feature of a peri- 
wig ; a periwig having such a top-knot ; hence, 
an artificial patch of hair worn to cover a bald 
spot or other defect. 

Bemember how oftmi yon have been stripped, and 
kicked out of doors, your wtgea all taken up b^rehand. 
and spent In translated red-heeled shoes, secoud-hand 
toupees, and repaired laced ruffles. 

Sui/t, Advice to Servants (Footman). 

The coiffures were equally diversJfled, consisting of tve- 
tops, crape enshions, toupSes, sustained and enriched with 
brass and gilt clasps, feathers, and Sowers. 

8 Judd, Margsret, 1. 10. 

toupet (tfi-p&'), n. [< F. toupet, a tuft of hair: 
see toupee, j 1. Same as toupee,^ 2, The crested 
or tufted titmouse, Parus or Lophophanes hi- 
color: more fully called toupet M. (Sec cut 
under titmouse,) The term is an old book- 
name, never in general use. 7\ Pennant. 
tour^t, n, A Middle English form of tower, 
tour^ (tdr), n. [Formerly also tower, tow* r; < F. 
tour, a turn, journey, tour : see turn, n.] If. A 
turn; a revolution. 

To solve the tavfrs by heavenly bodies made. 

Sir B. Mackmore, Creation, IL 

2. A turn, course, or shift, as of duty or work: 
originally a military use. 

Gonsalvo de Cordova retained all his naual equanimity, 
. . . took hie turn in the humblest tour ot duty with the 
meanest of them. PrmoaU, Ferd. and isa., IL 14. 

The machine-tenders, ot whom there are two to each 
Fourdrinier, woiic in tours or shifts twelve hours each. 

Harper^s Mag„ LXXV. 129. 


8, A turn round some place; a going round 
^m place to place; a oemtinned ramble or ex- 
cursion; a short journey: as, a wedding tour, 

I must take a tour among the shops. 

Vanbrugh, Confederacy, ii. 1. 

Those who would mske a cartons Journey, . . . might 
make a tour which I believe has not been done by any trav- 
ellers, and that is to go along the esstem oosst to TiMuta 
Poooote, Description of Uie East, n. U. 207, note. 

In a subseqaent tour of observation, I enoonntered an- 
other of these relics of a ** foregone world” locked up in 
the heart of the city. irvhw, Sketoh-Book, p. WL 


the ejhqr Is aaU to be short and roiwh.— TO mi 

X ^ difllcttlty about a 


wwJlti to lake pMns ; sdso, to make a uiiu«ui» .wmuk > 

^aadtSuSSlt pltOh. 

IL n. A rouJbTa bully; an incorrigibly 
yiciotis follow; a bad charaetor. [Ck>noq., 
t. 8.] I "w* 

And than the whole appearanoe ot the young tough 
eh i ngid . and the terror and horror that had showed on 
miliMtiiniodtooneollowahar^eassnd evfletmnlnf. 

t»iimFeMag.,yin,m 


Bsoon»however, made a tour through several provinces, 
and appears to have passed some time at Foltleri. 

Maeauiag, Lord Bacon. 

4f. A turn, drive, or carriage promenade in a 
Mrk or other place of fashionable resort for 
wving. 

The sweetness of the Park is at Eleven, when the Beau- 
Monde make their tTour there. 

Mrs. Cisntftore, The Basset Table, L 1 


like a Baokney.” 

/. Ashton, Boolal Life in Reign of queen Anne, II. 178. 

5f. A fdahionable drive, or resort for driving, 
as that in Hyde Park, London. 


Xnlf hVs tour. See kntoht.— The grand tour, a Jour- 
ney through France and Bwitserland to Italy, etc., for- 
merly oonudered easentlsl for British young men of good 
family, ss the finishing part of their eduoanon. agyn. 8. 
Trip, Excursion, etc. doojoumsg. 
tour^ (t^r), 0 , [< tour^, n.] I, intrans. If. To 
turn. 

Each hundred you take here is as good ss two or three 
hundred in New found Land ; so that halfe the labour in 
hooking, splitting, and touring is saued. 

Capt. John Smith, Works, H. 188. 

2. To make a tour; travel about. 

He was touring about as usual, for he was ss restless ss 
a hyena. De Quineey, Murder as One of the Fine Alta. 

It is like saying that a New Zealander touring in the 
British Isles sees that we are an aboriginal popolatton. 

A. Bain, Emotiona ana Will, p. 517. 

n. trans. To make a tour or circuit of: as, 
to tour an island. [Bare.1 
Tonraco (ttt'r^ko), w. [NL. (Lac^pMe, 1801).] 
Bame as Turacus. 

tonracou, tonrakoo (td'ra-kO), n. Same as 

turakoo. 

tomblllion (tOr-bil^ypn), n. [< F. tourbiUon, a 
whirlwind, < L. turbo (furhin-), whirlwind: gee 
turbine.} An ornamental firework which turns 
round when in the air so as to present the ap- 
pearance of a scroll or a spiral column of fire, 
tour de force (tor do fors). [F. : tour, turn, 
act, feat; de, or; force, force, power.] A feat 
of strenji^h, power, or skill. 

The execution of the best artists Is slwsys a splendid 
tour-dejoree, and much that in painting is supposM to be 
dependent on msterlsl Is indeed only s lovely and quite 
inimltsble legerdemsin Buskin, Lectures on Art^ 1 18. 

tour de maitre (tfir do ma'tr). [F. : tour, turn, 
act, feat; de, ofj maitre, ma^r.] In surg,, a 
method ot introducing a cathoter into the male 
bladder, formerly in vogue, but now generally 
abandoned as dangerous, 
tonrelle (t()-rer), ». [P., dun. of tour, tower: 
see toiaer^, turret.} In arckseol., a turret, 
tonrettet (t(^ret'), n. Same as toret, 
tOBriim (tdr'izm), n. [< tour^ + -i«im.] Trav- 
eling for pleasure. [Karo.] 

There never have been such things ss toon in Crete, 
which sre mere tourism and nothing else 

Lord Strang/ord, Lettori and Papers, p. 98. (Daviss,) 

tourist (tfir'ist), w. [< P. tounste; as tour^ + 
-wf.] One who makes a tour; one who makes 
a journey for pleasure, stopping at a number 
of places for the purpose of seeing the sights, 
scenery, etc. 

touristic (t^J-ris'tik), o. [< tourist + -ic.] Of 
or pertaining to tourists. [Bare.] 

Curiously enough, there is no such thing ss a record of , 
touriatio Journeying in Crete. 

Lord Strang/ord, Letters and Papers, p. 98. (Dnetot.) 

tolirmaliiL tourmaline (tdr'm^lin), n. [Also 
turmahn, htrmahne; < F. tourmaline ss Sp. twr- 
maltna = It. turmalina, tormahna (NL. turmaU* 
na, turmahnus) ; said to be < tournamaH, a name 
given to this stone in Ceylon.] A mineral, crys- 
mllizing in the rhombohedral system, often in 
the form of a three-, six-, or nine-sided prism 
terminated by three faces of an obtuse rhombo- 
hedron. it often exhibits bemimorphlam, the oppo- 
site extremities of a prismatic caystal snowing an njulke 
development of planes. Its fracture Is uneven or ooo- 
choidsl ; its hardness is a little greater than thatof quarts. 
In composition tourmalin constats prinelpsUy ot a boro- 
silicate ot aluminium and inaguealum, but contains fre- 

a uently iron, lithium, and other elemeiita. Some varie- 
lea sre transparent, some translucent, some opaque. Some 
are colorless, and others green, brown, red, blue, and blacl^ 
the last being the most common. Not infreonently ths 
oolor varies in different parts of the crystal : thus, there 
may he a green exterior pari about a red nucleus, or a 
crystal may be red at oue end and green at the other, etc. 
Aohroito Is a colorless vsristy from Elba ; mbelUte Ums 
pink or red variety containing lithinm , indlcoUte is s blue 
or bluish-blsok variety; aphrisite Is a black variety from 
Norway Omnmon bbek tourmalin is often called sehorl. 
The tr^sparent red, green, Uue, and yellow varieties are 
used in Jewelry : here belong the Brasilian sapphire, the 
Brasflian emenld, etc. Tourmalin occurs most common- 
ly In granite, nieiis, and mica-schist. It is found In Eng- 
land, Scotland, Sweden, America, Spain, Siberia, and else- 
where. Sections eat trom prisms ot tourmalin are much 
used in polarising apparatus. (See polarisecps.) It ex- 
hibits marked pyro-efeotric phenomena, whlchsare con- 
neotsd with its hemtmorphio ciyitallliie structure See 
purooleetrMty — Tcmmallu piataa. Same as totmna- 
nn tongs. See poforfseiyw.— TounnA^ Seepo- 


tOQr]|iaU]l<8ranit6 (tdr'ma-lm-gran^it), ti. A 
variety of grauitc contamiiig, in addition to the* 
o^er U8UU ingredients, tourmalin, and more 



tomiftllB-fraiiite 


tonrnt, V. An obsolete form of turn, 
toimt (Wm), w. [An obsolete form of fMm.] 
1. In Eng, law, tbe turn or circuit formerly 
made by a sheriff twice every year for the pur- 

{ >086 of holding in each hundred the great oourt- 
eet of the county. The tourri long ago fell into 
disuse. 

Misbelief and apostasy were indeed snbjeots of Inquest 
at the sheriff’s tnum, and the punishment of "iqesoreaunts 
apertement attojrnts *' was burning. 

SUUtbi, Const Hist, 1 404. 

2, A spinning-wheel. Hallvwell, 
tournament (ttir'- or ter'na-ment), n. [For- 
merly also tumament; < ME!' toume- 
mentf iomement, < OF. ^toumeiement, ioumoye- 
ment^ tornohement (It. tomeamentOy ML. tomea- 
meninmy tomamentum)^ a tournament, < 
neieVy tournoiery just, tilt, tourney : see taumeyy 
V.] 1. A tourney. See tourney Bind. 

After mete was the quyntsvne reysed, and ther at board- 
ed the yonge bachelers ; and after they he-gonne a turw- 
mente, and departed hem in two partyea. 

JfMfn(E.E.T a),u m 
In Tilts and Tutnam$nit the Valiant strove 
Bf glorious Deeds to purchase Emma’s Lore. 

Prior, Henxy and Emma. 

TemmamenU and jousts dlffwed from one another prln- 
olpally in the oiroumstanoe that in the first several combat- 
ants on each side were engaged at once, and In the second 
the contention was between two combatants only The 
former consisted of the mutual charges of equal troops of 
cavalry, whUe the latter consisted of a duel on horseback. 

JSneye, BrU., XXIII 488 

. 2. In later times, a contest of skill in which 
men on horseback riding at full speed strove 
to carry off on their spears a certain number 
of rings hnng just over their heads. — 3. £n- 
connter; shock of battle. [Bare.] 

With cruel toumamsnt the squadrons Join , 

Whore cattle pastured late^ now scatter d lies 
With carcasses and arms the ensanguin'd field. 

MtUon, f. h, zl 662. 

4. Any contest of skill in which a number of 
persons take part: as, a chess tournament, 
t(milia8i]l (tdr'n^sin), n. In pottery-manuf., 
a knife need for the removal of 8U|>erfluous 
slip from baked ware which has been orna- 
mented by the blowing-pot. K, H, Knight, 
tOUXnay (tbr'na), n. [So called from Tournm, 
TOwrnayy a town in BelJ^um.l A printed worst- 
ed material for furniture-upholstery, 
tournd (t5r-na')r PP* of tourner, turn: 

see tarn.] In her., same as regardant. 
Tournefortia (tbr-ne-fdr'ti-h), n. [NL. (Lin- 
naeus, 1737), named after 'Joseph Pitton de 
Toume/ort (1666-1708), a French botanist.] A 
genus of gamopetalous plants, of the order Bo- 
raginaceee and tribe Heltotropiesp. it is distin- 
guished from the related genus Helwtmj/itm by its fruit, 
a small fleshy or rarely oorky fonr-oelled drupe containing 
either two or four nnUets. There are nearly 100 species, 
widely scattered through warm reffions of ttie world They 
are trees or shrubs, sometimes with sormentose or twining 
sterna alternate entire leaves, and terminal cymes of very 
numerous small flowers. About 16 q;>eoiesooourln the West 
Indies, of which T tauri/'oiia is known as blaoi laneewood, 
tndT.voluMiiMbiUiM^ait/WorioMehoop’iriiAo T Mi- 
ctrcpoido$ is tlie summer or false heliotrope of greenhouse 
culUvstion, valued for its pale-lUac flowers Three spe- 
cies with white flowers occur in Florlaa or Texas. T or- 
gontea is sometimes cultivated under the name of Jg<ut 
Indian vtiveUea^ 

ToHrnefortian (tdr-ne-fAr'ti-an;, a. [< Toume^ 
fort + -wtw.] Of or relating to Joseph Pitton 
de Tournefort (1656- 1708), a French botanist, 
author of a system of botanical nomenclature 
and olassiftcation. 

tourneryt, n. An obsolete form of turnery, 
tonrnesol, n. Same as tumsol, 
tonnietf, n. An error for touretie (mod. turret). 
Bom, of the Bose, 1. 4164 (16th cent* editions), 
tonrnette (t6r-iiet0» n, [P., dim. of tour (OF, 
ioum)y a lathe, wheel : see turn,"} A revolving 
tablet, smaller than a potters’wheel, upon which 
a vase or other round object is placed in paint- 
ing horizontal bands and the like, 
toiraey (tdr'- or tAr'ni), v. i. [Formerly also 
turney; < ME. tourneyeny turneyeuy toumayeny 
tornaieny < OF. loumeiery tomeiery toumoier, 
toumoyeTy just, tilt, tourney, tnm or wheel 
about, < tourneTy turn: see turn. Hence tour- 
fwy, n,y tournament,'} To join m a just or tilt, 
or mo<^ fight of any sort. 

Whan Begramor herde this he leptc vp, and sefde that 
vsoraaunt and shamed be he that will not tumeyn. 

MorUniE, E. T H.). UL 484. 
An dfln home of noble state, 

Wall ooold be towrmy, and in lists debate 

Sipenm, F. Q., 11. t 6b 
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tounity (tdr'- or tAr'ni), n, [Formerly also tur^ 
ney; < llE. toumeyy twmsy, < OP. toumeiy tour* 
noy, tomeif 
tomoif < tour- 
neieTy toumoi- 
er, just, tilt, 
tourney : see 
toumeyy «.] 

A contest of 
armed men 
with swords, 
blunted wea- 
pons, maces of 
wooa, and the 
like (but not 
including the 
tilt or just); 
more general- 
ly, the con- 
test of a num- 
ber of cham- 
pions on each 
side, as distin- 
guished from 
single com- 
bat; the whole Armor and AdommentH of a Knight equimwd 
series of mili- Toumoy (From Vlollet le l)ac*i " Diet 

, du MubiUer fraacan ") 

tary exorcises 

or sports held at one place and time. Also tour- 
nament. 

And also Toumeyt and ezeroyse of Annys fyrst founde 
(in Candis] on horaebake. 

Torkwiffton, Diarle of Eng. Tnvell, p 19. 

In these Jousts and toumeyi, deaciibed with sufiioient 
prolixity but in a truly heart-stirring tone by the chroni- 
clers of the day, we may diaceni the last gleams of the 
light of chivalry. Prueott, Ferd. and Isa , 11 11. 

toorn^-helia (tbr'ni-helm), n. A helmet 
used in the tourneys of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, and peculiar in having the 
face-opening veiy large, and guarded only by 
light iron bars with wide spaces between them. 
Ill this respect it is the reverse of the tilting- 
hclmet. 

tOHmillffti tOHTneyilget, o. Middle English 
forms ol turning, 

tourniquet (tbr'ni-ket), n. [Also tormquet, < 
F. tourniqueiy a turnstile, sash-pulley; tourni- 
quet in s^ery, < toumefy turn : see turn,} If. 
A turnstile. 

Seek some winding all^ with a towrmqwi at the end 
of 1^ where chariot never rolled. 

Sterne, Sentimental Jonmey, p. 49. 

2. An instrument for arresting the passage of 
blood through an artery by means of compres- 
sion effected with a screw, it it uaed to control 
hemorrhage temporarily, aa in aurgioal operatlona on a 
limb, or to check the force of the blood-current in oaaea 
of aneurlamal or other vaacniar tnmora.— Hydranllo 
tonmlanet, Same aa BarkeTe mill (which aee, under 

tonrnois (tttr-nwo'), a, [P. , of Tours, < Toursy a 
city of Franco. Cf. tumey^.} Of Tours : an epi- 
thet used only in Here toumoisy an old French 
money of account, worth 20 sous, or about 9id. 
sterling, or 19 United States cents— the value 
of the livre parieta being 25 sous, 
tournure (tOr-nfir'), n, [< F. toumurcy < tour- 
wer,tum; see fum.J 1. Turn; contour; figure; 
shape. 

A pretty little bonnet and head were popped out of the 
window of the carriage in diatreaa , its tournure, and that 
of the ahoulden that alao appeared for a moment, was 
captivatiug. J 8. Be Fanu, Dragon Volant, L 

2. A pad or more elastic structure worn tied 
round the waist by women, in order to give the 
hips an ameably rounded outline ; hence, the 
whole ba^ drapery of a gown; sometimes, in- 
correctly, a bustle. 

toiue (touz), V , ; ^t. and pp. towedjmr, toue- 
tng, [Formerly also touge, towee; < ME. * toueen, 
^tueen (in comp, totueen) s OHGf. *giisen (in 
comp. OHG. mHG. er-gUsen, also OHG. etr- 
stuadn =s ME. totii8en)y MHG. *zu8eny G. gausen, 
pull (cf. MHG. eueaehy bushes, briers). Con- 
nection with the equiv. teaeey toee, is doubtful. 
Hence touale,} I. trana, 1. To tear or pull 
apart; rend. 

Well iMiM you 

Joint by Joint, but we wiU know hit purpose. 

ff»ok.,M.forCv.l.S18. 

2. To tease; comb. 

Weloome, Welchman { Hera nuna open him and have 
him to the flra for God's take: they have iouatd hina sod 
washed him tboronghly, and mat be good. Pede, Bdw. I. 

8. To harass; worry; plague. 

AaaBearewhom angry enrres have foiisd. 

4wifir, F. q., n. xl. 88. 
4. To pull about; handle roughly or earelessly ; 
henoe, to rmuple; dishevel; lowe. 


Ukaswlna 


(oMs pearl wttlMmtraa^ 

Boiioiw Xrlitinp^^ 


Iwonldbefo m iag 
Their lair madonas. 

MeuHnger, Dnka of Milan, lit t 

BeUnda, Am I not horribly Umgd f 

Areminta, Your Head • a little out of order. 

Congreve, Old Batchelor, Iv. a 

n. intrana. To bustle; exert one’s self vigor- 
ously; straggle. 

In feats of anus and life’s dread desperation 
1 touee to gain me fame and reputation. 

Ford, Honour Triumphant, U. 

Rnndiy times she hath itoen out of her bed, unlooked 
all the doora gone from chamber to ohamber, touted 
among her linen, . . . and when he hath waked and 
miiaim her ... he hath found her fsat arieep. 

VMter and Webeter, Northward Ho, ill. 1. 

[Obsolete or provincial in all uses*] 
tooM (touz), n, [< touae, v,} A pull ; a haul ; a 
seizure ; a aistu^noe. [Prov. Eng.] 
tonter (ton'z6r), n. [Also iowaer (in 20waer, a 
common name for a dog), towser; < touae + -crl.] 
One who or that which touses. [Prov. Eng.] 
fiOHSle (tou'zl), V, t, ; pret. and pp. toualed, ppr, 
touaUng. [Also touzloy dial, tooile (also fussfa, 
q. V.); s= LG. tuaeln ss G. sauaeln, pull, tonse; 
i^q.of foa^o.l 1. To pull about roughlv; plague 
or tease good-naturedly by palling about: as, 
to tousle the girls. [Scotch.] — 2. To put into 
disorder, as by pulling about roughly ; dishevel; 
rumple: as, to tousle one’s hair. [Colloq.] 

Gome, Jane^ give me my wig; yon slnt^ how you have 
toueled ihe curli I Foote, Mayor of Garratt, i. 1 

A very heavy mat of sandy hair, in a decidedly UmeM 
condition. B. B, Slotee, Uncle Tom’s Cabin, ix. 


toua-les-moiB (tb-lA-mwoO* pi. of 

tout(( L. totua), all; lea, pi. of le, the; moia, pi. 
of mots (< L. menais), month.] A farinaceous 
food obtained from the tubers of Ganna edulia. 
Bee acktra, 

tonsy (tou'zi); a, [< touae -f -yl.] Bough; 
shaggv; unkempt; tousled; disheveled: as, a 
touay head; a touay dog. [CoUoq.] 

A Unotie tyke, black, grlin, and large. 

Bume, Tam o' Shanter. * 

toiiti (tout), e. t, [A dial, form, in particular 
uses, of tooi^,} 1. To look about; spy ; specifi- 
cally, in modem racing slang, to spy out the 
movements of race-horses at training. — 2. To 
look about for customers ; solicit custom, em- 
ployment, or tho like. 

** It suits my purpose to become the principal medical 

man In this neighborhood " *’ And I am to tout for 

Introductions for you ? ” Kingtiey, Two Yean Ago, x. 

8. To follow. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 
tont^ (tout), n, [< toufiy r.] 1. Same as tauter, 

1 did not gain the hotel without some enoounten with 
beggars, touU, guidei^ and proprletois of carriages and 
asses, who sought to engage me immediately ... to go 
to Ischia. W,U, UumU, Memories of Ischia. 

2. In horae-raeingy a person who clandestinely 
watches tho trials of race-horses at their train- 
ing quarters and for a fee gives information 
for lotting purposes. 

A speoies of racing tout enters the oottege of a female 
trainer. AtAsfurtffii, Na 8067, p. 187. 

8. In the game of solo, a play when one |>erson 
takes or pro^ioses to take all the tricks. 

Also tauter, 

tont^, n, [< ME. toute; cf. toutl, toot\ r., in 
sense ‘project.’] The buttocks ; the backside ; 
the fundament. Chaucer, 
tout^ (tout), V, {, [Appar. a partictilar Bo. use 
of toui^y foofi,inllt. sense ^project’: see toofl.l 
To pout; be seized with a sudden fit of ill 
humor. [Scotch.] 

tont^ (tout), fi. [< tou^y V.] 1. A pet; a huff: 
a fit of ill humor. [^otchlT— 2. A fit or slight 
attack of illness. [Bcoteh.] 
tont enienble (tfit ofi-sofi'bi). [F. : touty < L. 
tofvs, all; ensemhic, the whole : see «.] 

See ensemble, 

tOMtM (tou'Wr), n, [< tottfi 4* -ert,] One who 
goes about soUciting custom, as for an inn, a 
public conveyance, or a shop. 

If you have not boan at Tunbridge, you may nmrflm- 
loM nave hoard that hero are a parcel of fellowa meea 
tradera, whom they call eoufsrt. and their bualneM touting 
—riding out miles to meet coaches and company coming 
hither, to beg thdr oustom while here. 

B. Mohardeon, Oorrespondenoe, XU. 816 . 

toothti V, An old spelling of tooth, Ooaaon, 
School of Abuse, p. 9. 

tootii (tou'ti), a, [< ioufi 4 -to.] Liable to 
take touta; haughty; iraaeiblo; bM-tempOMd, 
[Scotch.] 

fiomatt V. See touae. 


tOWfMiV. t UmU. 
tinr^ (toK V. t [Btriy mod. E. also sometimes 
iigh: < MB. towM^ iogen^ < A8. as if ^togian 
<v OFries. toga m MP. iogl^en m MLQ. togen 
m OHG. aogdnf MHG. gogm « loel. toga), draw, 
ptill» tow, a seeondaiy form of te6n (pret. tedh, 
pp. togen), E. obs. tee, draw: see tee^» Cf. tow'^, 
tug, tuok^, from the same ult. source.] 1. To 
pull ; draw ; haul ; especially, to drag through the 
water by toeaus of a rope or chain: as, to ^ 
a small boat astern ; to a vessel into har- 
bor. llie towlns of boat! on osnalt ti generally performed 
by horiei or mulet ; on other waters by iteanaiboate i(pb> 
ouUly oonitmoted for the purpoee, and known aa towboatt 
or tuffhoata, or simply as tuga, 

'lliaiiks. Kingly Captain ; daign vs then (we pray) 
Som skllf all Pyk>t throngh this Fvriovs ; 

Or, In this Chanell, slth we are to learn, 

Vouchsafe to togh rs at your Boyall Stem. 

Sylaaatar, tr. of Da Bartas's Weeks, IL, The Fnries. 

Whilst we tow np a tyde. 

Which shall ronne sweating ny your barges side 

Dakkar, Londons Tempo (Works, ed. Pearson, IV. 120). 

9. To dredge with a towing-net. See towing^, 

2 , 

tow^ (t61, n. [< foiri, r.] 1. The act of tow- 
ing, or the state of beinff towed : generally with 
in: as, to take a disabf^ vessel tn tow. 

Nor like poor Psyche whom she drags in tow. 

Tannga^ Princess, ill. 

9. A vessel or number of vessels that are be- 
ing towed. 

tow^ (to ; Sc. pron. ton), n, [< ME. *^iow, < 
AS.*fo/», in toMine, a tow-line (a LG. tau as Icel. 
iitg, tarn, a rope), < tedn (pp. togen), draw: see 
tee^, and cf. fiei, n., and touA, r.j A rope. (Ob- 
solete or Scotch.] 

The sails were o' the light green silk. 

The towa o' taffety. 

Tha Jjoaa of Loehroyan (Child's Ballads, n. 107). 

If a word ot jour month ooald hang the haill Porteoua 
mob at the tail of ae tow. 

Soatt, Heart of Mid-Lothlan, xxxriL 

tow^ (td ; Sc. pron. tou), w. [< BfE. tow, towe,< AS. 
^tow (in comp, towlie, of spinning (towUc weorc, 
spinning-woTK), tow-hUe, spinning-house), as 
MD. Utuw, tow (cf. touwe, the instrument of a 
weaver), sa LG. tou, touw, implements, a: Icel. 
to, a tuft of wool for spinning, sa Dan. tave, fiber, 
as Goth, tam {tons), work, a thing made; from 
the root of fairs prepare, work! see taw^, and 
cf. foo/i.] 1. The coarse and broken part of 
fiax or hemp separated from the finer part by 
the hatchel or swingle. 

Their temper la Just like a pickle tow brought near a 
oandle. W. Blade, In Far Louhaber, IL 

9. In heckling, a quantity of hemp fibers suf- 
ficient for spinning a yam 160 fathoms long. 
These fibers are passed twice through the heckle, and 
are then tied up into a bundle, which weighs about Sir 
pounds — Oroond tow, in rovo^making, the loose hemp 
Roro the sides of Uie hatohms and ipliiners.—8oatoll- 
ing-tow. Seeancteh, 2.-TimoftOW. 8oetop4. 
tOW^.a. An obsolete or dialectal form of ioitgh, 
towage [= F. touage; as foiri + 

-apc.j 1. The act of towing.— 9. A charge for 
towing«»Towige service, in law, aid rendered in the 
propulium of reasefa, IrreapeotlTe of any olrcurastanoe of 
peru , the employment of one Teasel to expedite the Toy* 

a re of another Teasel when nothing more Is regulred than 
le acceleration of her progreas When used in contra* 
distinction to aalvago aamoa, It is confined to Teasels not 
in distress. 

towaillot, n. A Middle English form of towel^. 
toward (td'^d), prep. [< ME. toward, to ward; 
< fo, odr., + -ward. The AS. toweard is always 
an adj. ; but Uiweardes appears as a prep. : see 
towardeJ] 1. In the direction of. 

Toward the Noxthe is a fulle fairo Ohtrohe of Seynte 
Anne. MandaoUla, Trarels, p. 88. 

He set hit face toward the wilderaeaa. Num. xxiT. 1. 
9. To; on the way to; aiming or intending to 
reach, be, become, do, or the like : referring 
to destmation, goal, end in view, aim, purpose, 
or design. 

B1 that hit waa helx non me gon axeyn hem bringe 
A ded monnea bodf vimon a here Phward buryinge. 

B[olgBood(&. B. T. &), p. 4ft. 
la she not toward aantaget 

MiddloUm, Chaste H aid, UL 2. 

8. With respect to ; as regards : in relation to ; 
donoerhing; respecting; regarding: expressing 
rcUtlon or reference 
His ego ahall be evil tnsofil Ua brother. 

Dent xxtUL 54. 

Then their anger waa abated foiesfd him. 

JudgeiTULS. 

X will be thy advanary toumrd Atma ftga. 

M. w7of W., U. 8. 90. 
Thaaa and many other were hla Qaanodlatoward % oItO 
WhiK, mttm,miumiMuim,M, 
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Linooln'a attiteda toward Havary waa that of the hn- 
tngna and oonsdaoUpua men thxou^out the North who 
were not AbolltlonUta. 0. S. Marrkm, 8. Bowlesy L 287. 

4. For; for the purpose of completing, pro- 
moting, fostering, defraying, relieving, or the 
like: as a help or contribution to. 

Qlne the pore of thy good , 

Part thou tnerof toward their want, 

Oiue them rellefe and fo(o]d. 

Sabeaa Book (K. £. T B ), p lOO. 
Toward the education of your daughters 
I beve bestow a simple instrument. 

Bhak., T. of the S , ii 1. W. 

6. Near; nearly: about; close upon: as, to- 
ward three o’clock. 

I am toiMnf nine years older since I left you. 

Sw\ft. (Imp Diet) 
Toward was formoly sometimes divided, and the object 
nserted between. 

No good woorice la ought worth to heauemeord without 
faith. 

Sir T. More, Cumfort against Tribulation (1678), fol 26. 
And such trust have we through Christ to Ood*iM>rd. 

2 Cor. iU. 4. 

Whose atreams run fortii there to the salt sea-aide, 
Here back return, and to their tpriugiMint ga 

Fair/aaB.] 

To be toward oast, to be on one's side or of his company. 
Herod and they that ware toward him 

Bp Andrawa, Sermons, V. vL 

To have towsrd onst. See haw >*Te look toward. 

BmIooItI. 

toward (to'^rd), a. [< ME. toward, < AS. to- 
wenrd, adj., future, to come, coming to or 
toward one, < to, to, + -weard, becoming, £. 
-trat'd.] It. Coming; coming near; approach- 
ing; near; future; also, at hand; present. 

Ffor ye bane a werke towarde, and that right grete, 
where*as ye shall hane grete peyne and traueyle, an I shall 
telle yow what irerftp (E. £. T. 8.)^ U. 815. 

Envying my toward good. Spanaer, F. Q., II. iv. 22. 
Vouchsafe, my toward klnnnan. gracious madam. 

The favour of your hand B JoTWon, Staple of News, IL 
IToung Faith Snowe was toward to keep the old men's 
cups aflow. if. D. Blaekmora, lima Doone, xiv. 

9. Yielding; pliant; hence, docile; ready to 
do or to learn; apt; not froward. 

Qoode air, be toward this iyme. 

And tarle noght my tract, 

. Fur I haue t;^andls to telle ITork Playa, p. 220L 
Tls a good hearing when children are toward. 

Shak., T. of the 8., v. 2. 182. 
Sf. Promising; likely; forward. 

Why, that is siK^en like a toward prince. 

Shak., 8 Hen. VI., IL 2. 6A 
He wsk reputed tn Norfolk, where he practiaed physic, 
a proper lotrard man, and as skilful a pbyiician, for his 
age, aa ever oame there. 0 Harvey, Four Letters. 

towardlinaas (td'krd-li-nes), n. The character 
of being toward; readiness to do or learn ; apt- 
ness; docility. 

The beauty and towardlineaa of these children moved 
her brethren to envy. Baleigh, H 1st. World. 

towurdly (to'ftrd-li), a. [< toward, a., + -/yt.] 
1. Re^y to do or learn; apt; docile; tracta- 
ble ; compliant with duty. 

The towardly likelie-hood of this sprinnai to do you 
honest seruioe. Florio, It Diet (16S8X Bp. Ded , p. [4]. 
I am like to have a towardly scholar ot you. 

/. Walton, Complete Angler, p. 68. 

9f. Forward; promising; precocious; early as 
regards season or state of advancement. 

Easterly wlndes blasteth Unoardly Uoasoms. 

Lidy, Euphues and hla England, p. 46L 
He's towardly, and will come on apace. 

Brydan, Prol. to Wild OaUant 

towardneSB (id'^-nes), n. [< toward, a., + 
The chfuracter of being towara; do- 
cility; towardliness. 

There appeared In me som small shew of towardnaa and 
diligence. Aaeham, The Soholemaater, p. 184. 

For the towardiiaf I see In thee, I must needs lone thee 
Lyly, Euphues and his England, p. 241. 

towards (td'jirdz), j^rc^. and adv. [Early mod. 
E.alBofotraraes; sometimes contracted towards; 
< ME. towardee, < AS. tdweardea, toward, < t6- 
weard + adv. gen. -eeJ\ I. prep. Same as toward, 
n. adv. Toward the place in question; for- 
ward. [Bare.] 

Tho, when aa atfil he saw him towarda pace. 

He gan rencounter him in equall race. 

gponaar, F. Q., II. L 2& 
This fire, like the eye of gordian snake 
Bewitch’d roe towordi. KaaU, Endymton, liL 

towardlt (td'ftrdE), a. [Erroneously used for 
toward, a.] Same as toward, a., 1. 

There *• a greet marriage 
Towarda tar him HUdtoton, Chaste Maid, ill 2. 

Here's a fray towarda; but 1 will bold my handa let 
who will part uiem, 

Middmon (end anathar), Mayor o< Queenborongh, v 1. 


towtr 

toWiNMtt (td'bfit), n. [< tow^ + hoot] Any 
boat employed in towing a ship or vessel; a 
tugboat. 

tow-eoek (td'kok), n. A species ot bean : same 
as ehowlee. 

toweD (tou'el), n. [< ME. towatle, towaille, 
tewelle, twaile, twaglle, < OF. tonatlle, F. touaille 
=s Pr. toalha =5 Sp. toalUi ?= Pg. toalha s It. 
tovagha, < ML. toacula, < OHG. dwahilla, dwa- 
hila, dwehita, MHG. twehele, twchel, dwehele, 
dwefe (ttlso queltele, G. dial, qudhle), a towel, as 
D. dtraal, a towel, dwell, a clout, af AS. thwehlm 
=s Goth. *thwah1Jo, a towel ; from a noun shown 
in AH. thwedl, washing, bath, sa OHG. dwahal, 
bath, ar Icel. thrdl, soap, sa Goth, thwahl, wash- 
ing, bath (cf. MHG. iwuhel, tub), < AS. tkuedn 
a= OH. thu-ahan a= OHG. dwahan, MHG. twahen, 
dwahen, G. (dial.) cwagcn,WMh, bathe, aa Icel. 
tftvd zs Dan. toe aa Sw. trd, wash, aa Goth, (hwa- 
han, wash, bathe: cf. OPruss. twaxian. a bath- 
ing-dress.] 1. A cloth used for wiping any- 
thing dry; especially, a cloth for drying the 
person after bathing or washing. 

. Fhebus eek a fair towaiUe blm broui^te, 

To drye him with Chaucer, Monk a Tale, 1. 756. 

Item, liii. taweUaa playn warke, eche oont* in lenthe U. 
yerda, dim\ PaaUm LaUftra, L 4». 

With a oleane Towel, not with his shirt, for this would 
make them blockish and forgetfull 

Purehaa, Pilgrimage, p IM. 

2. JEccley. : (a) The nch covering of silk and 
gold which used to be laid over the top of the 
altar except during mass. (6) A linen altar- 
cloth — An oaken towel, a cudgel. (Slang 1 

1 have here a good oaJrrn towd at your aervlce 
SmollaU, Humphrey Clinker, J. Mel(^ to Sir W. Phillips, 

[Bath, Hay 17. 

Alead towauabuuet. (Slang 1 

Hake Nnnky eurrender his dibs, 

Bub bis pete wiHi a pair of load towda 

J. Smih, Bejected Addresaet, xx. 

XMih-toweX. a towel for wiping dishes after they are 
washed.*** Olass-tOWeL Same as pfasaetoCA—TlindSIl 
towel SeeTurHsh. 

tOWaH (tou'el), v.; pret. and pp. towele^ tow- 
elled, ppr. toweling, towelling. [< towelt, a.] 
I, trans. 1. To rub or wipe with a towel. 

Be now appeared In his doorway, towstt^ hla handa. 

Dukana, Great ExpeotaHona xxxvL 

9. To cudgel; lam. [Slang.] 

n. intrans. To use a towel ; mb or wipe with 
a towel. 

Letting htahead drop Into a festoon of towel, and towd- 
Ung away at his two ears. 

Ihekona, Great Expectations, xxvL 

towels, H. Same as tewel. 

towel-gourd (tou'el-gdrd), n. See sponge- 
gourd. 

towel-home (tou'el-h6r8). It. A wooden frame 
ori^nd to hang towels on. 
toweling, towelling (tou'el-ing), «. [<totre2X 
+ Material used for towels, whether 

made in separate towels with borders, etc., or 
in continuous pieces, sold by the yard. Gom- 
paro huckaback, crash, diaper, glass-eloth.—^. 
A piece of the stuff used for towels ; a towel. 
[Bare.] 

A clean ewer with a fair towelling. 

Browning, 1< light of the Duchcia xL 

8. A whipping; a thrashing. [Slang.] 

I got a towdling, but It did not do me much good. 

Mayhaw, Loudon Labour and London Poor, 1. 468. 

Elephant toweUng , a variety of huckaback much used 
as a foundation for crewel emDroidery.---Towell&g OB- 
broldeiy, decorative work done in heavy material, auoh 
aa towdlns, usually by a combination of drawn work and 
needlework, with the addition of friiigea.-*-TllZlClSh 80 W- 
eU&g. See Tvarkxah. 

to^m-rack (tou'el-rak), n. A frame or bar 
over which towels are hung; a towel-horse. 

towel-roller (tou'el-r6^l6r), n. The revolving 
bar for a roller-towel. 

towendt, v. t. [ME. towenden; < fo-2 *f trend.] 
To turn aside. 

tower^ (tou'Ar), n. f< ME. tour, tur (also tor), < 
AS. tur(turr-) (also torr) = MD. toren, torre, D. 
toren s OHG. iurra, turn, MHG. turn, turm, Q. 
turm (dial, turn) sz Sw. tom ss Dan. taam (the 
final w and n are unemlained) ss OF. tur, tour 
(whence in part the AfE. word), P. tour sa Pr. 
tor sa It. torre, a tower, ss Gael, torr s Ir. 
tor as w. twr, tower, < L. turns as Gr. H'pme, 
ri^pptg, tower, height, bastion. Hence turret. 
Of. tori.] 1 , A. building lofty in proportion 
to its lateral dimensions, of any form in plan, 
whether insulated or forming part of a church, 
castle, or other edifice. Towers have been erected 
from Che earliest ages aa metnurlals, and for purposes of 
rHIgton and defense. Among towers are Ineluded the 



toirar 

mlnuetf ftttoohed to Mohammedan moequM: tb6 loltj 
bel]*towere ct Aoaala : the pillar orronnd towers of Indii^ 
Ireland, and other idaoee (see round tomr), tho square 
and ootagonal towers at the west ends, crossing^ eto., of 
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Adtiatto and M the Oannha are oaVed jraeMMaafoiesri tomxlaf (ioii'dlHU)4)i «l. [VertMil »» 

Beeawmt-Ewidlttwwp, The sot of one who towere; mdileWf 
convuliive action of a bird whw 

basTiuSward. of clr* wounded in a certain way^ iU^ straight up to 

" the air as long as life laets, and then drops dead} 

alsoi the flight thus made. See the quotation. 

The *'lixingof jewing*' ofa mortally woanded bird . . . 
Is trimply a muscular i^ldlty, due to nervous shook;, and 
of apart with the convulsive muscular aetlon ulitoh, un* 
der similar oircumitanoea, results in the well*knoini toio> 
erOqr of hard*hit birds. Coimi, Science, X. 8S1 

toworlot (tou'Cr-let), n. [< iower^ + 4e<.] A 
little tower. J. Baitlie* [Hare.] 
towor-lllill (tou'Cr-mil), n. Same as dfl•ooX^-ffliff. 
towar-mtlBtard (tou'Cr-muB't)M), n. A crucif- 
erous plant, Arabia perfoUata^ found in Ehrope, 
Asia, North America, and Australia. It is an 
erect plant 2 feet high, with clasping leaves and long and 
very narrow erect poda The name is applied alao to the 
towmHcress. 

tower-owl (tou'6r-oul), n. The belfry-owl or 
church-owl: so called from its frequei^ or 
habitual nesting-place in populous alstncts. 
See out under (om-oirf. 

Ferabl} 



Tower* the 1 hief Element In a Church Du*i(rn ^ Western 

facade vi Notre Mime, Pnrht, built in the urth and the earl) part of 
the ijth century 

churches ; the missive keeps and gate' and wall.towera of 
oaatlm and mansions ; the peels of Scottish l 


cular aeotion, and 
generally with a eon- 
lealtop. Kouttdtow- 
era are often met 
with in Ireland, and 
occur, but much 
more rarely, in Scot- 
land, rising from 80 
to 180 feetin height, 
and having a dlanie- 
ter of from 80 to 80 
feet A variety of 
theories have been 
advanced in reward 
to the period of 
these towers and 
the purposes they 
were designed to 
serve, and antlqnaii 
an opinion has been 
greatly divided on 
these subjects*, their 
construction has 
been assigned by 
some leading au- 
thorities to s period 
ranging from the 
ninth to the twelfth 
century, and they 
liave been supposed 
to have servra as 
strongholds into 

which, in times of danger, the eoclesiastlos, and 
iiie inhabitants of the neighborhood, could retreat with 


A apeclal variety of owl, the touw- 
nests 111 bell-towers of ohurohes. JPop. 


which 


Kound Tower at Ardmore. County 
Waterfonl. Ireland 


UiU UiaiUNUUB , MIC pw 

pagodas of India and China; the pbaroiS the cam; 
and a great variety of aimOar buUdinga < 'ompare spirri 
and dMfU, and aee outs under bndge^iowery campanile, 
gatc-townr, keep, lantern, pagoda, ped, and 

On theWeit syde Is a fair Tour and an litghc, for Belles, 
strongly made. Xandemlle, ITsvels, p 75. 
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ish fortresses . the tlielr valuables.»TUWCr bustion, In /iirf., a small tower tOWeiy (tou 6r-l), a, [< totrer + -f 1.] 
i.v 1 , — a iu||f towers; adorned or defendea 


in the form of a baation, with rooms or cells underneath 
for men and guna.— Towmr Of London (often called 
simply the Tower), a tower or keep, now a large assem- 
blage of buildings oocuming an area of 12 or 18 acres, on 
an elevation just lieyona the old walls of the city of Lon- 
don, southeastword, on the northern bank of the Thamea. 
The tower proper, called the White Tower, Is the keep of 


towar-gbell (tou'6x^hel), n. A gastropod of 
the family TurriteUidsB, 

towerwort (tou'6r-w6rt), w. The tower-mus- 
tard and some allied sj^cies of ArabUit tor- 
merly classed as TurriHa. 

.] l.Hav- 

, i»u.wj:ai«9u UJT UWJ.OUUWU by towers; 
towered. [Bare.] 


Rise, crown’d with light, imperial Salem, rise ! 
~ ‘t thy towery head, and lift thy < 


Exalt t 


2. Lofty; elevated; towerin 


. , s! 

Pope, Messiah, 1. 8ft. 


The tower proper, called the White Tower, is the keep of 
the castle built by Willism the Conqueror. The Tower was 
In the early pciinted architecture of England, western originally at once a fortress or ctUdel and a palacq where 
* **^ • the kings of England sometimes resided; and it n as after- 

V** '• *»*“ towhead (ts'hed), n. r< toi(W+ Aeorf.] 1 . A 

tfitl. wIiAPM af/wwl uiA anaffnln for the Avnnutinn nr rramma. ^ 

flaxemhaired person. — 2. One whose hair is 


towers are leas common and leaa imposing than those of 
early Gothic buildings in France But the Norman fea- 
ture of a vast tower at the oiossing of nave and transept, 
seldom adopted by the French Ogtlilo bnllders, was iter- 
petuated in England 

C. //. Moore, Gothic Architecture, p 165. 

2. In early and medieval warfare, a tall, movable 
wooden structure used in storming a fortified 
place. The height of the tower was such as to overtop 
the walls and other fortittcatitms of tho besieged place, 
Such towers were freqnentlv combined with a Dattering- 
ram, and thus served the double purpose of breaching 
the walls and giving protection to the besiegers. 

8. A citadel ; a fortress ; a place of defense or 
protection. 

Thou hast been a shelter for me, and a strong tower 
from the enemy. J’s. Ixi 8 

4t. In aatroJ,, a mansion. 

Now fleeth Venue into Oylenlus four. 

CAauecr, Complaint of Mara, 1. 118. 

6. In Atfr., a bearing rei>ro8cnting a fortified 
tower with battlements and usually a gate witli 
a portcullis. — 6. A high commode or head- 
dr^ wom^ women in the 
reigns of mlliam III. and 
Anne. It was bnllt up of paste- 
board, ribbons, and lace ; the lace 
and ribbons were disposed in alter- 
nate ti ers, or the latter were formed 
into high atiffened bowa, draped or 
nut, according to taste, with a lace 
scarf or veil that streamed down 
each side of the pinnacle Compare 
/ontange and commode 
Lay trains of amorous Intrigues 
In totr'ni, and curls, and periwigs. 

& Buuer, Hudibras to nil Lady, 

[L 186. 

7f . A wig or tho natural hair 
built up very high. 

Her Tour wou'd keep 


I. who for very sport of heart i 
A vulture from his towery i 


. . pluck down 
*§aU, Endymion, L 


UUl, where stood the soaifokl ter the execution of traitors, 
a he collection of buildings now included under the name 
of the Tower is used as un arsenal, a garrison, and a re- 
pository of various objects of public interest-- TOWSr Of 
aUanoe See sAefkw. — Water-towor. same as Kund- 
pipe, 7. 

tower^ (tou'^r), r. [< fomeri. n.l I. tufraiw. 1. 
To rise or extend far upward like, a tower; rise 
high or aloft. 

An enormous tulip-tree, which towered like a giant 
above all the other treea of the neighborhood. 

Irving, Sketch-Book, p. 447. 

2. To soar aloft, as a bird ; specifically — (a) to 
soar as a lark in the act of singing; (b) to rise 
straight up in the air, as a wounded bird (see 
towanng, w.); (o) to mount up, as a hawk to be 
able to swoop down on the quany. 

No marvd, an it like vonr majesty, 

' ‘ ‘ ■ * n do toterr BO well. 



ich of tow.- 
>r, Lm^dytea eueuUa- 
1888. See cut 


air resem- 


In Curl no longer 
JRAmpe, The Man of Mode, 11 1 



tousled or rumpled ign^e a 
3. The hoodq^^eri 
tug; the mo 
under merga 

tow-headed (tS 

bling tow. 

towhee (tou'hd), n, [So called from its note.] 
The chewliik, ^ound-robin, or marsb-robin of 
the United States, Pipih et'ythrophihalmm^ or 
any other species of the genus Ptpilo: more 
fully called towhee bunting. Some of the western 
pipifoi to which the name extends have^ however, a oiy 
more like the mewing of the catbird. See out under Pl- 
pilo, and compare h^it and twicAoo.— Oregon tOWhM, 
a black, white, and chestnut towhee banting, JHp&o maeu- 
lalue oregonuB, with spotted scapulars. 

to-whilegt, com;, ^ while,'] While. 
York PUtyay p. 8. 

tow-hook (td'hlik), ft. A tool used by artillery- 
men in unpacking ammunition-chests. 

+ uHfidl.] 1. To 


My lord protector’s hawks 

Shak., 2 Men VI., U 1. 10. 

I have towered 

For victory like a fidcoti in tho clouds. 

metohtr{andaiMther),W^Ono,y,i, tOWllldt. t;.%. [IJE., < fo-8 

H.t irana. To rise aloft into. [Rare.] whirl anout; revolve. 

Yet oft they quit In his honde 

The dank, and rising ou stiff Mnnons^ tower His myghty spere^ as he was wont to fighte, 

The mid-aereal iky. Miiton, V, L., vU. 441. He sbaketh so that almost it to^wmde, 

tower »i. An obsolete form of fowr^. « m a j CAoueer, Complaint of Mars, 1. lOL 

tower-cloi^ (tou'dr-klok), n. A large form of ^ pieces. 

clock, adapt^ for use on public buildings, 41 to paces he towond. Sir Ferwnbraa, L 2568. 

church-towers, etc. jrmki^uo support^ by a towillg^ (tfi'ing), tt. ^Verbal n, of fcwcl, ®.] 1. 


wtt Hvad-dreM, tl 
of William IH 


And Art gives Colour which with Nature vyes: 

The well-wove Toure they wear their own are thought 
Congreve, tr of Ovid's Art of Love, UL 


BsnltratUlg tower. Same as denitHJteator, 

tower. See poMsd. ~aiover*B tower. SamcasdenftrM' 
estor.— Kanello tower, a small circular fort with vsiy 
thick walla built chiefly on sea-coasts tq prevent the land- 
ing of enemies. The name Is variously said to be derived 
from the hammer (It martdlo) used to strike the alarm- 
bell with which such towers built on the Italian coasts as 
a defense against pirates by Chailes V. were furnished; 
from the name of a Corsican who Invented the structure : 
and from Mortella In Corsica, where a tower of this kind 
etrongly resisted an English naval force in 17M. The elll- 
cienoy of (his work induced the British authorities to build 
a large number of tnartello towers on their coast 


•s a casemate for the defenders, the roof is ihell-L.-.-... 
Tha armament is a single heavy traveislng gun. Stmlliir 
ftotrws afterward araciM by Austria on the coast of the 


strong framework of metal, and the nendulnm-rod is usu- 
ally passed through an opening in the floor beneath the 
clock. 

tower-cress (tou'^r-kres), n. A European cru- 
ciferous plant, Arabia Twrtta^ a tall, stiff, oroct 
biennial with pods 8 inches long, all curved 
downward, andtumed to one side in a long ra- 
ceme. 

towered (tqn'^rd), a, [< tower + -ed2.] i. 

Having or tearing towers; adorned or defended 
by towers. NAuk., A. and C., iv. 14. 4.-2. In 
Mr,f having towers or turrets : noting a castle 
or a city wall used as a bearing, a tower towered 

uaually expressed in the Waaom maumT.. the o^Uon Of picking to pieces 

towwett.n- l<U>u>er + ^t;e{.turret.-} A .mail th* rope* of •ftor they have beeif 
tower. Joye, Expos, of Daniel,!. la to slow heat, 

towvrlng p. a. [Pi*, of toteer, r.] tJwllig-WtO (ts'l^hlto). ». pj. Upr^t 

1. Vel^tall or lofty : heights. hers projeetliig above the deck in the siter part 


The act or work of drawing anything in tow; 
alsp, a charge made or an expense incurred for 
towing a vessel to or from her wharf, etc. ; tow- 
age.— 2. A sort of dredging done vnth a tow- 
ing-net dragged over the swaoe of the water 
for the purpose of procuring sneoimens of nat- 
ural history; also, tnc net results of such dredg- 
ing, or the specimens thus procuied. 

A eollectloa received from him In June Indiettes tbet 
the many rare opportuniUtts afforded him for obtoinlnff 
ipeciineiia fin dredglngj were not neglected, end the la^ 
face foieff^beobtainMore very rich in Interesting forma. 

SmUhamtian Jteport, 1887, U. 186. 


Singly, methinks. yon tow'rtng ohief I meet, 

Ana earetch the dreadful Hector at feet 

Po^Miad,xtU.118. 


2. Exceedingly or iuereasingly violent; rising 
to an extreme height or intense degree : as, a 
towering 

AU die la towmritw phreasy sod ^Mvootiq^^ 

8. In her,, game m eoewanU 


of a ^w\>oat, used for securing a tow-line. 
towtog-Mdls (tfi'in^brl^dl), a. An iron rod 
or piece of stout chain seourM at « 


^ each end to 

a towboat’s deck, and having a large hook to the 
middle fitted for making fast a tow-rope, 
towtof-liook (td'ing-hfuk), n. The hook on a 
tosffi-brWle. 

Addiaon, Cote, il. 1. tdWtog**Bit (td'togdiet), H. A sort of dragnet 
or dredge of various sises, msde of strmig can- 







•SSSSlSfaW *; aw^ 

t^wbur-pMt (td'ing-pM), n* Qtme m itwitHh 

Umh0r» 

tcmil^ropa (td'ing-fdp), n. Same as tow- 

tOW^4illlb6r (td^ioip-tiiii'bto), It. 2{aut, a 
strong piece of timbet fixed in a boat, to which 
a tow*rop6 may be made fast when required. 

tOir-irOB (td'rten), it. A togglc*iron need in 
whaling; the harp^n attached to the tow-line. 

tow-Uiifi (td'linX n* 1. A hawser used for tow- 
ing vessels. Also totcinp-ropc. — 8. hi whaling ^ 
long line which is attached to the toggle- 
iron or narpoon, and by means of which the 
whale is made fast to the boat, and may tow it. 

Also tow-rope, 

town (toun), n. and a. [< ME. toicn, fottn, ^ita, 
< AS. Mil, hedge, fence, Inclosure, farm-house, 
OB 08. tUn m D. tuin^ hedge, garden, as BCLG. tUn 
as OH0. MHO. ^n. G. jMiim, an inclosure, hedge, 
SB leel. tfin, the inclosed infield, homestead, 
dwelling-house; cf. Old Celtic *diSn, appearing 
as -dfiftnifi in Latinised names of^la^, like 
AnpNcio-dniMtfft, Lug-dunum^ and in Cur. cas- 

tle, city, W. din, a hill-fort, dinos, town. Hence 
tfnci, c.] I, n. 1. An inclosure: a collection 
of houses inclosed by a hedge, namuide, or wall 
for safety ; a walled or fornfied place. 

And th« Umgc Rkm oom with all hit peplfl^ sod be> 
•eged <otfn su s^bottte. MtHin (B. E. tT 8.X lit CIA 




iofths< 


^ httt inolude «dr tlis apSM 


7. i. farm or farmstead : a farm-house with its 
oonnected buildings^* [Scotland, Ireland, and 
the Kortii of Bh^land.T~j)aatia^ town. Sm 
cflwiggiic^-Qmm^ Bee town. 

Bee jSye nn^ fl%.- Uws of the Baase towns. 
fSfW BcnMf.— Man abont toj^ See mati.~Frslrie- 

See^^S^BtopffirtSs ]£ tjm rS2”S^5»S?!^?Sim 

•ad sown. Seep 0 ^.--t;oi[^boad acts or laws. 

Sm tondl.— toim hllMisM (c) One who holds the 
oOoe of s eteward In looking after the affairi of a town. 
Compare aMp’a hniMfid, onde 


The following sdvertiaemeDt appeara in the Hull Ad- 
A- ^ .. A. - t.hafl, Klnsaton npon Hull, 
s Ck>rpofatlon of this Town. 


of time#, afterward prononnoed townet 
V^nUffan, Beat ojjie^ed Intelll^oe (ed. ICSSX p. SOS. 

8. An^ eoUe^H of houses larger than a vil- 
lage : in a gs^H sense, a city or borough : as, 
London townMPliiin a mile of hklinburgh town : 
often opposed to cotmff^, in which use it is usu- 
ally preceded hy the definite article, it ia fre- 
qnentif appliedahaQ!ntelMi|nd withont the proper name 


vertlier. Aug. S, 170ft. **Ofiild-h 
Aognat 7, IW. Wanted ^ the 
a pTM^ pereon for the oflSoe of Toien't Hwbtmd, or Com- 
mon Offlow. He mnat be wdl aoQualnted with Aooompts, 
capable of dnwiog Hans and Satunatea for Buildings, and 
aoenstomed to inspect Uie woilnneiiabip of Meohanica." 

if. and Q., fth ser., Vin 496. 
(6) An oncer of a pariah who ooUecta moneya from the 
parenta of illegitimate children for the maintenance of 
£be latter. IftmweU [Bror. Biig.l«^rn. S and A Bam- 
Ift Vittaget Town, CUg, A hamm la a gronp of honsea 
smaller than a vOlage, The nae of the other words in the 
Cnlted Kingdom ia generalljr more preciee than it Is in 
the United Btates^ but all are used more or leae loosely. 
A vSttagt may hare a cbnroh, bat has generally no mar- 
ket; a Unon has both, and ia frequently incorporated ; a 
cAy ia a corporate toini, and la or haa lormeiiy been the 
eee of a U^p. with a cathedral. In the United Statea a 
vtUag* la imaUor than a town, and a foton nanally smaller 
than a oAy; there are Inooroorated vittagei as well as 
etCCss. Some places InoorpmratedeeotMw are mnaller than 
mun that hare only a town organisation. 

n. a. Of, pertamiug to, or characteristic of 
a town; urban: as, foion life; fotm manners. — 
TowneiffdS,ashwofoardsSby8inohes. fEng.]— Town 
^ Bee oanss.— ftown datlL Bee dork .— Town 
flOimeU.^ soveming body in a mnnloipeUty, eleoted by 
the ratej^cra. [Great Britain. HTown enor, a pnbllo 
crier; one who n^ea proclamation. 

I had aa lief the town-erier spokOAmy lines. 

Skak., Hamlet^ tU. 2. A 
Ito, the highroyt through a town or 


of the platA UsVmetrdjj^p or qggaty town, or to the 
partIcuUr city to which IRi U||^H|nity ^ which the 
. aa, to go t 

By oases ImpOIPby E 


speaker or writer ie: i 
tondon I 


1 bdng in many c 


to be in town— 
English writers. 


^ri not on thy brede and lay bit donn— 

Ihat is no ourteyse to Tse in town. 

Mott Book (B. A T. aX P. tOOi 
Ton. I know not when he will oome to town. 

MM. He*e in town; this nyght he snpe at the lion in 
i WobotoTt Westward Ho, lli 1. 


Bhoreditoh. 


DdOmrand 1 


The Bret of onr society Is a gentleman of Woroester- 
ahlTA of andent d«sent, a Baronet, hla name Sir Boger 
de Coyerley, . . . when he is in toum, he livee in Soho 
Square Addioon, Spectator, No. 2. 

Aa some fond virgin whom her motber's care 
Drags from tho town to wbdeaome country air. 

Pqw, To Mias Blount, iL 
God made the country, and man made tko town. 

Cowptr, Tusk, L 749. 

8, A large assemblage of adjoining or nearly 
adjoining houses, to which a market is usually 
incident, and which is not a city or bishop’s 
see. [img.]— 4. A tithing: a tuI; a sub^- 
vision of « coun^, as a pai^ is a subdivision 
of a diocese. [Eng.] 

Erom the retuma of the rebpi of Edward II. It is clear 
that the aherll! communicated the royal writ to the townt 
at hla county. Const. Hist, ft 422. 

6. The body of persons resident in a town or 
city; the townspeople: with the. 

Mrt. Candour. Tho town talks of nothing else. 

Iforte. I am very sorry, ma*anL Me town has so little 
to do. BSl^on, Bchool tor Scandal, 1 1. 

6. In legal usage in the United Statea : to) In 
many of the States, one of the several suodivi- 
•ions Into which each county is divided, more ae- 
eurately ealled, in the New England States and 
some others, toumhip*^ (6) lu most of the States, 
the corporation, or quasi oomration, composed 
of the mhabitants of one of snch subdiviiioiiB, 
in some States designated by law as a townrit^ 
or ineorporaied township or towngkip organisa- 
tion. (c) In a few of the States, a municipal 
eoiporation (not fmrmed of one of the subdivi- 
vlone of a county, but having Its own boundaries 
like a citv) with less elaborate organkation and 
powers ehan a eity. The word town it popnlsrly mod 
M In thcMi«iiet,iiid tlao In tho Mnoe^^aooUootbm 
QfdweUlttgt,*whlohliohei«otorlitloofmoittowni. That, 
tht ssmo cf s town, tneh tt Ecrmlngtou, tenwt to Indi- 
ssto, eoooMinf to tho widtad, cither me geogrtphloel 

S it inthe phnuM **theboitMdariet of the town'^dl- 
ctt uuiptV euftlht dotted UoeX or the b^ poll- 
I la tpetking of the town era eounty htehwtyt re- 
- — ‘^^^ly^orthoeentinl tetttmnent from whim dlttencet 
|rmestQred,tioitthengn-boarda Whenntedin 
1 ioiito cf • denstly MPuliled ootemualty, tho 
I sro asaiAy act laoiillonl with thoM A any 



hwM. [Eng.]— Town hall, » large hall or bnflding be- 
longing to t town or borough, in which the town*! buMnett 
la tmnaacted. end which la frequently mad et e pleee of 

S ublio tatembhr ; e town houae.— Town hooie. (a) A 
uildiug oontefnlng oAoea. halli. etc., for the hnnaaction 
of mnnicipel bniinei^ the holding of pnbllo meattnga, 
etc. ; e town halt (ft) The town prlaon ; e mdeweU. («) A 
poorhouae. <d) A houte or mention in town, at dlitln- 
goiahed from e country realdenoe —Town rakti e men 
UviDg looady about town ; a roving, diaaipated fellow. 

Lewdncaa and Intemperanoe are not of lo had eooae- 
qnenoee in a town-rako aa In a divine 

Stoift, Examiner, Ko. 29. 
Town top. a large top, formerly common In Bnglitb vU- 
lagea, for pnbtio apoct, and .whipped by aeveral boy a at the 
tame time. 

town-udjutuit (tountoj'^tant), n. Mihtf an 
officer on the staff of a uarnson who is chai^d 
with maintaini^ disci^ine, etc. He ranks as 
a lieutenant. [Eng.] 

townamot, n. An erroneous spelling of to-name. 
town-boxt (toun^boks), f». The money-chest or 
common fund of a town or municipal corpora- 
tion. 

Upon tho oonflacatkm of them to their Town-ftor or Ex- 
chequer, they might well have allowed Mr. Ckdvln ... a 
salary beyond an hundred ponndi. 

Bp, Qaudon, Teara of the Church, p. 11. (Daoiea.) 

taWB-OOUncllor (toun'koun'sil-qr), n. A mem- 
ber of a town council, specifically a member 
who is not the mayor or provost or who is not 
a magistrate. [Great Bntain.l 
town-creSB (toun'kres), w. [C ME. ^tounkors^ 
< AS. iun-cmse^ < I6ii, inclosure (garden), + 
msras, cress: see town and cress.1 The ga^en 
peppergrass, Lq^ium sativum. 
townwd (tound), a. Furnished with towns. 
[Bare.] 

The continent te . . . very well peopled and townod, 
BaHugVt Vogagtt, HI. 264. 

tow-nut (to'net), n. A towing-net. Nature. 
XXXVII. 488. 

townfolk (toun'fdk), n. [< ME. tunfolk; < town 
4- folkJ] People who live in towns. 
tOlill-buibuia (toun'haa^b§nd), tt. Same as 
tewfi’g huehand (o) (which see, under town). 
townllll (tou'nish), a, [< town 4 -tsAi.] 1. 
Of, pertaming to, or livi^ in town. 

Fteiently ther had a thooaand of contre^ 

Without tho townitho pepk ▼nto m 

Bom. (E. A T.ax 1. 244& 

Would needs go tee her Unmttk tlatert honee. 

WpaM Satires, Mean and Bure Estate, 1. 4. 

8 . Characteristic of the town as distinguished 
from the oountiy : as, iownish manners, 
townlaafi (toun^d), n. In Ireland, a division 
oi a parish ; a township. 

The modem IsimIsMi maybe looked npon as Che renre- 
•entativeof an thaparoalici land, of whateverdeuoimna- 
^ trom the Bails Biateeh down, which had separate dea- 

fSSfifcwm Xnttod. tQO*OiitTy*B Ane. Irlali, p. xevtA 


tdwdpoio 

lAekingiowns. BowoO, 
Forreine TlutelL D. 4fi* 

towmlot (toun^le^ a. t<ttwfi4-2eA] A petty 
town. Souih^j The Doctor, oxviii. 

Townlojr EWDlii. A collection of Greek and 
Roman sculpture which forms a part of the 
gallery of antiquities belonging to the British 
Museum, and is named from Charles Townley, 
of Lancashire, England, who made the collec- 
tion. 

town-major (toun^mA^ jqr). n. MiUt . , a garrison 
officer ranking with a captain. His duties are 
much the same as those of the town-adjutant. 

town-mooting ( toun'md^ting), n. In No w Eng- 
land, New York, Wiseonsin, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, and Illinois, a primary meeting of the vot- 
ers of a town or township, legally summoned 
for the consideration of matters of local admin- 
istration. The functions of the town-meetiiig 
are most extensive in New England. 

In a Unmmtotina the great secret of polttieal aokmoe 
was uncovered, and the problem solved how to give aveiy 
individual his fair weight in the government wtthoUt any 
disorder from numbers. 

Emerson, Hist Dtaeourae at Concord. 

towiiBalikef, a. [Appar. for ^townsUks^ or more 
prob. for ^townh/ce^ eq[uiv. to *townlgf < town^ 4 
Uke^f -lyi.] Bourgeois; plebeian. 

The riche merohannt, the poore Bqnler, the wlae ptougli 
maiL and the good to$entdtit orafteman, needee nodangii* 
ter in lawe that can fill and paint her selfe^ bnt Ba<di aa 
be skilfull very wdl to apinne. 

Giwasre, Letters (tr. hy Hellowes, 1677X p. BBS. 

townsfolk (tounz'fok), n.pl. [< foicn’s, poss. of 
town, •¥ folk. Cf. townfouc.] People of a town 
or city; people who live in towns. 

townsilip (toun'ship), n. [< ME. **iounsehipe, < 
AS. tunsoipe, < tun, inclosure, town, 4 -seipe, £. 
-ship.] 1. In Anglo-Saxon times, the area of 
land occupied by a community inhabiting a 
fenced homestead, a farm, or a village surround- 
ed by an inelosure. S. Dowellt Taxes in Eng- 
land. L A— 8. In law: (a) In England, a town 
or vill where there are more than one in a 
parish; a division of a parish in which there 
Is a separate constable, and for which there 
may be separate overseers of the poor, (h) In 
thh United States, a territorial dikrict, subor- 
dinate to a county, into which counties to many 
of the States are divided, the inhabitants of 
which are invested with political and adminis- 
trative powers for regulating their own minor 
local affairs, such as repoirtog roads, maintain- 
ing schools, and ^vidtog for the poor; also, 
the inhabitanto of such a district in their or- 

S mixed capacity, in the newer Btstea in whfteb the 
visloDi were laid off by government aurvey, a township 
oontalua thirty-six square roilea. The •abdlvltlona of Cali- 
fornia oountiea are called Judieiat townth^ The town- 
ahlpe of Wiaoonain are more often called n>ivfi«; tboue of 
Maine and New Hampahire are oorporationa. Compart 
toief^'6 

8. In Australia, a village or small town. 
towxuniUUI(tounz'mBn), n.; pl.temndi}icii(-m6n). 
[< town% poss. of tvwHj 4 siaH.] 1. An in- 
habitant of a town. 

These rivers doerunne Into thetowne to the great oom- 
modity of the townsmen. Coryat, CradttieA 1. tSA 

8. A fellow-inhabitant of a town; a fellow- 
citizen. 

The anbjeot oi d^te, a townmum slain. 

IV»PAUiBd,XTlA ftTa 
dt. A town officer now called a selectman. 


m- 


(tounz'p^l), fi. [< town^s, poss. 
people.’] The inhabitants, c^ec- 
tively, of a town or city; townsfblk, especially 
to distinction from country folk or the rural 
population. 

town-talk (toun'tAkO« n. The common talk of 
a town ; a subject of common conversation or 
gossip. 

In twelve honra it shall be (etpn^ntt. Sir B. L'Sstrange. 

News, pollUoi^ oenenre, family management, or town- 
talk. she always diverted to eomethlng miw. . 

MaOt; Death of SieUa. 

town-wall (toun'wAl')) n. A wall inclosing a 
town. 

townwaid, townwards (toun'w^ -wards), 
adv. r< town 4 Heard, -wards.] Towam the 
town; in the direction of a town, 
towny (tou'ni), n. ; pi. townies (-nia). [< town 4 
dim. -pB,] A townsman; specifionJly, a citizen 
of a town as distinguished m>m a member of a 
college situated wuhin its limits. [Slang.] 
tow-path (td'path), n. The path on the o^k 
of a eanal or river along which draft-animals 
travel when towing boats. 
tOW-rOpo (to'rdp), n. Same as tow-Une. 
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towief» V. See totue, 
tOimr, tOWMT, ft. Beetoufier. 
towftio. tOWBie (tou'zi or tO'zi), a. 

xs Be. •4e,'] See tonsy. 
toW-wllly (wwil^i), n. [Imitative.] 
derling, Calidris arenarta. See cut under san- 
derUHff. [Prov. Eng.] 

towy (td'i), «. [< tow*^ + -V^.J Containing or 
resembling tow. 
towiet, V, See tonne, 
tOWlie. a, Sf»e toivsie. 
tozmia, tozaBinic. See toxemia^ toxemie, 
toxalbnn^ (tok-sal-bu'mln)^ n. [< tox{%c) -f 
albumtn,] A poiHonouH ptomaine; toxin, 
tooianemia, toxansmia (tok-sa-nd^mi-^), n. 


[< touse 

ritant poison. 

The san- toxioola (tok'si-koid), a. 


[< Gr. To$nc6Vf poison, 


+ tliJbc, form.] Hesembling poison. DuMUton. 
todicolofical (tok^si-ko-loj^-kal), a, i<*toxi~ 
cologio (as F. Umcolopque ; as toxtcolog’-y + •4c) 
+ HiJ.] Of or pertaining to toxicology, 
toxicologioalty (tok'si-kp-loj'i-kal-i), adv. In 
a toxioological manner; as regards toxicology, 
toxicologiit (tok-si-kol' 9 -jiBt), n, [= F. toxi- 
oologufte; as toxteolog-y + -wf<.] One who treats 
of or is versed in the nature and action of poi- 
sons. 


[NL. toxantemui; < tox{to) + ansemta,'} Anemia toxicology (tok-si-kol'd-ji), ft. [= F. toxioolo^ 
caused by the action of poisons. gie^ <Gr.To^//i<iK poison, + -Ao>/a, < Aiyp<v, speak: 

toxaspiral (tok'sa-Bpi>ral), a. [< toxacfj^e + see •‘ology.^ That branch of medicine which 
-o^] Pertaining to a toxaspire, or harag its treats of poisons and their antidotes, and of the 
charactors : as, a toxaspiral microsclere. effects of excessive doses of medicines, 

toxaspire (tok'sa-spir), ft. K Gr. r^w, a bow, tOXicomania (tok^si-kp-ma'ni-H), ft. [< Gr, 
+ qjre<pa,acoil; seeswre®.] Of sponge-spicules, To|i/c<ii', poison, + madness.] A morbid 

a microsclere or flesn-spicale representing one craving for poisonous substances, 
turn and part of another turn of a i^lin&cal Toxicophldla (tok^si-kp-fld'i-^), ft. pi, [NL., 
spiral of a higher pitch than that of a sigma- < Gr. ro^utdVf poison, + b^idiov^ serpent: see 
spire, viewod In one direction the tonepire presents OpAidfO.] Venomous serpents collectively; the 
me oonventional tore ot a bow recurved at each end Jiocua : used in a quasl-classificatory sense, 
(wheDoethenuneX BMAmtit. Solbu. like Thauatophidui. Set. Aner., N. S., LX. 

K tarn and a part of a tnm of a spiral of somewhat 295 
higher pitch than thatofaaigrnaa^glvwm Toxicouhls (tok-sik'^fis), ft. [NL. (Baird and 

/* rav . Girard; 1853), < Gr. rofiadr, poison, + a ser- 

tOXftdt (^^), a. [Shwt for tntoxteated, Cf. pent.] A genus of venomous American ser- 
tos8tcated,3 Intoxicated. . the moccasins: now usually merged in 

^ Anemfrodon, See cut under moccasin, 

Bnywood, Pialogaea (Works, ed. Pearson. 1874, VI 191X toxlCOBiS (tok-si-ko'sls), ft. [NL., < Gr. 

toXttlQi^tOXaxnia (tok-se'mi-jl), n. [NL. tozsp- poison.] A morbid condition protlnced by the 
foa?<d), poison, + ai/xa, action of a poison ; a chronic poisoning, 
blood.] The presence of a torio substance or toxlfer (tok^si-fto), ». In coftbk., any member 
substances in the blood; se^iticomia; blood- of the Toxif era or Toxoglosaa, P,I\ Carpenter , 
poisoning. Leot. Mollusca, 1861. 

t OXftmic , t OXffUnl c (tok-sg'mik), a, [< toxem%a Toxifera (tok-8if'e-i4), n,pl, rNL.,< Gr. to^ikov^ 
+ 4c.] Pertaining to or of the nature of toxe- poison, + 0 ^/je/v = It. hear^.J Same as Toxo- 

mia; affected with toxemia; septicemic. gloMa, 

(tok'sik), a. [= F. toxi^uef < L. toxteum, f ox^lossa (tok-si-glos'ft), ». pi [NL.] Same 
< Gr. To^tKCVf sc. ^pfiOKOv, poison, ong. poisOn »»^xoglo88a. 
with which arrows were dipped, neut. of to^ik6^^ n.* Plural of tomne, 

belonging to arrows or archery, < a bow. toxin, toxilie (tok'sin), ft. [< Gr. rof^/edv, poi- 
Heneo ult. intoxicate.^ 1 . Of or pertaining to gon, + -<ft‘-^, i Any toxic ptomaine, 
toxicants; poisonous.— 2. Toxicological: as, toxlpbobia (tok- 8 i-f 6 'bi-|), n. [NL., < Gr. rof/- 
toxio . symptoms—Toxio convulsloii, a convultlon (<cdvhPOi8on, + dd/tof, fear.] A morbid fear of 
esased by any toxic agent aoUng on the nervoua aystem hAinir tiniMnnAil 

-Tono d&entu, feeble mental action due to pro- v ^ , . , . . rKTT C 

lomd aetlon of toxic agents, as lead, alcohol, or opium. (i^k Si-USK n. , pL toxti (-1). [NL., \ 

aL— « - Gr. rdfw, a bow.] In sponges, a flesh-spioule 

or microsclere eurved in the middle, but with 
both ends straight. 



^S^pSioUf 4* ft tougue* j Olite 

or suborder of peetiiiibFftnQhiMe 
They have j^(rajt^ to;ir)mwa of aaig^ 
are ganerally ptrforated ud metrated by s aaoram 
from a venenUeroua gland, and thare we mr<^ measto 
teeth. The dIvWon Inclndea the fauamee Owrfte, ««*. 
ratofnddft, and fbiw&rkiw. and i«Ut^ ftSaoTbm 

^loem, Tatffnra. Bee oaU mtder Cbmu, Plmrctema» end 

tOXOglOMftte (tok-sS-jdos'at), a. and h, [As 
Toxogtosea + -atoi.T I. o. In 
MoUmcaf hAving the charac- 
ters of toe Tbxogloeaa, 

n, n. Atoxoglossate gastro- 
pod. 

tOXoa (tok'son), ft. [Gr. rdfov, 
a bow.] Same as Umua. 
toxopMllte Ctok-sori-llt), ft. 
and a, [< Gr. rdfov, a bow, + 

6i:UiVy love, + Ate^ (cf. (Shr. 9 /- 
a lover).] I, ft. A stu- 
dent or lover of archery; one 
who practises archery, or who studies the his- 
tory and archffiology of archery. 

n. a. Same as ioxoph%UUc, 

Wbat oansea yonng people ... to wear Unooln Qrean 
toxophXtUehete and feathers, but that they may bring down 
•ome “ desirable " young man with thoae klUug bowa and 
arrows of tbelra? Thackemy, Vanity Fair, liL 

tOXOjpbllitic (tok-Bof-i-lit'ik), a, [< toxophikte 
4*-fc.] Belating or pertaining to archery or to 
the study of archery. 

ToxotftS (tok'sp-tds), ft. [NL. (Cuvier, 1817), < 
Gr. rofdriTf, a bowman, an archer, < r6^oi>y a bow.] 
A genus of fishes, typical of the family ToxoU- 
dm; the archer-fishes. See out under arcker- 
■fish, 

Toxotida (tok-BOt'i-dfi), n, pi [NL., < Toxotes 
+ -ids?.] A family of aoanthopterygian fishes, 
represented by the genus Toxotes, The body ia 
oblong : the doraal outline aaoenda nearly atraight from 
the prominent lower Jaw to the doraal 6n , the ventral out- 
line la convex; the moaih la obllqne and deeply cleft; the 


ToxogloMatc. 
Radolar Teeth I'f 
Pimrpttmm bmkjti* 
m€cm, much sehuged. 


Same 


tericftl (tok^^kal), toxfc + -al] 
as toxic. 

tocdcally (tok 'si-k^-i), adv. By toxicants, or 
stimulating or narcotic poisons ; with reference 
to toxicology. Alton, and Neurol,^ IX. 3W. 

tOXicailt (tok'si-kwtV A. and n. [< toxic + -ant. 

Cf. tntoxtcant,3 I.‘ a. &ving toxic effect ; capa- 
ble of poisoning, 
n. ft. A poison. 

tOXiCfttet, ft. t [< ML. toxieatusy pp. of toxieafCy 
poison, < toxicumy poison : see toxic. Cf. intoxi- 
cate,} To poison ; intoxicate. 

Feuer shakes him, hla eye *a doll and dead, 

And a strange megrim toaeSeaiM his head. 

Beyvnod, Hierarohy of Angels, p. 618 

tadeatet, a. [ME. Umcat, < L. Umcatusy pp.: 
see the verb.] Poisoned; poisonous; toxic. 

With toxifiai uenym replete waa certain. 

Rom. ef Partsnay (E. B. T. 8.X L 1429. 

tOXioela^tOXiC8BIIliA(tok-si-B5^l^ [NL. 
toxiesmiay < Gr. ro^uAvy poison, + a^, blood.] 

Same as toxemia. 

toxieity (tok-sis'i-ti), ft. [< toxic + -%.] The 
state of being toxic. Nature^ XLTTT . 604* 

TcadkJOdendrp^tok^si-kMenMr^n), II. |NL. toxbdont 1[tok'i^ont), a, and 11 . I, a, Per- 
(Thnnberg, 1^), transferred from the Toxi- talning to the d^xodonta* or having their char- 
codmdron of Toumefort (1700), a genus, now acters. 

ranked as a species, of sumac {Jihusjy < Or, roft- n, a mammal of the order Toxodonta. 

«*, potaoD, + tree.] A genu, of »i»t. r(jxod«ntjkToJCOdontte(tok.ifdon't|,-rtil-|), 

rioMtr^, of the order J?« 7 .WWoce« and tnbo n.pl. [^, pi. of 3b»^((;).] An orfer of 


Toxocainpa(tok-B^kam'pft),ft* [NL. (Guen^e, 
1841), < Gr. rdi'ov, a bow, + xd/iiry, a caterpillar.] 
A genus of noctuid moths, typical of a family 
Toxocampidse. The body is slender, the head not faa- 
cioulate, and the lega are rather robnsi Tlie m^lea ire 
found in Europe, ludliL and South Africa. The larva 
live on leguminoua jdinta. 

Toxocampidin (tok-s^-kam'pi-de), n.pl [NL. 
(Guonde, 1852), < Toxooampa + -idfl».] A fam- 
ily of noctuid moths, eontaining forms related 
to the OpUusid»f ot moderate or ratlier large 
size, with ample ^sterior wings, and the abdo- 
men of the female often elevated. About 25 
species of 6 genera are represented in South 
America, Afnoa, the East Indies, and Europe, 

Toxodon (tok^s^on), n, [NL. (Gwen), < Gr. 
rdfoft, a bow, + 'b6(A>s (Wovr-) vst B. tooth,\ The 
typical genus of the Toxodontay based upon 
the remains of an animal about as large as 
a hippopotamus, discovered by Darwin, many 
examples of which have since been found in 
Pleistocene deposits in the Argentine Kepub- 
lic, as T. platensiB. 


Phyllanthets, it is oharerterised by usually whorled 
enm leavea, and apetalous dloscious flowers, the numer- 
ous n wly seealle anthers large, erect, and densety crowd- 
ed. The two WMMdea are natives of South Africa. They 
are small toees with veiy numerous rtoid branches and 00- 
rlaoeous leaves. They bear axillary floi 


fowl subuugolate quadrupeds, or a suborder 
of Taxcopoday named from the genus Toxodon, 
It oovers some genersUsed flouth American forma ex- 
hibiting cross-relatlomdilpc with perissodaetyl% probo- 
soldeana and rodeota, and whose oommon tiharseters are 
as yet iMStermlnate. 


the Btamlnato forming dense cymes. T Capsnm, m. rVT /• 

the Bymtaneke globota ot many authors, Is the hyena^poi- (tok-SMon ti-de), ft. pi, \ 

son or wolveboon of the Cape of Good Hope, where its pot- Toxodon(t-) 4* 4dm,} A restricted family of 


looon 01 me uapeotuoou Hope, where lUpol- , , . , _ 

is i^wdered and sprlnkl^ upon raw meet tor toxodontfl, represented by the genuS' Ibxoaon, 

of killing no^ns anlmda The cranial oharaotera are ia some respects those of ths 

existing swina The teeth are tMrto.alght In number, all 
growing from ptrslafcent pnlpt, with latge tnclsora, small 
hmer caninss. no upper canmsa, and strongfar eurved mo- 
lars (whenoe the name). The femur has no third trochan- 
ter, and the articulates wWi the caleaneum; the 
tarsal bones rtsmabls thoae of pcobeaeldeaaa 


sooous fruit is 

the purpose of 1 ^ 

toxlcodanna (toktei-k^6r'mft), n. [NL.,<Gr, 
ro^uUv, poison, + Skpfuiy skin.] Same as toxico- 
dmrmiUs. 

togdoodermatitis (iok^si-kfi-dAr-mfl^U'tis), n. 
[NL,] Same as toxicodermitis. 


iposite 

spines; the ventrali are abdominal in poeitJon, with one 
spine and live taja. Several apeoies inhabit East Indian 
and neighboring seaa sa Tooootsa Jaeutatar, the arohe^fUh 
(which see, with out). 

(toi), ft. [< ME. toycy prob. < MD. tnyg, 
Jj, iutgy tools, utensils, apparatus, oniameute, 
stuff, trash (D. speel-tuigy pla^hings, toys), &s 
LG. titg sz OHG. gi-ztngy MHG. sttucy G. eeugy 
stuff, gear (of. G. sptel^g, toys), ss Icel. 
gea^ SE Sw. tygy gear, stuff, traem, sr Dan. 
stuff, things, gear (lege-U^y plaything, toy). 
Perhaps connected with tow^y tug,} 1 . A knick- 
knack; an ornament; a gewgaw; a trinket; a 
bauble. 

Any silk, any thread, 

Any toys for your head 7 

8 hak.y W. T., Iv. 4. 826. 
One cannot but be amsaed to see snob a profnalon ot 
wealth laid out in coaches, trapping^ tablea, cabinet^ and 
the like preclons ecus, in wbioh there are few princea in 
Europe who equal them 

Addison, Bemarits on Italy (Works, ed. Bohn, L 60iX 
2. Somethinj^ intended rather for amusement 
than for serious use; a means of diversion: 
hence, especially, an object contrived or usea 
oecasionally for the amugament of children or 
others: a plaything; also, something diminu- 
tive, like a plaything. 

Tts a pretty hw to be a poet 

itetfoiw, Tamburlaine. I.. U. 2. 
0 virtue, virtue I what art thou beomue, 

That man ahould leave thee for that toy, a woman ! 

Drydsn, ^wniah Friar, tv, 2. 
All the world I saw cr knew 
Seemed a complex Chinese toy, 

Faihioned for a barefoot boy I 

WhmBT, Barefoot Boy. 

Perched on the top of a bill was a conspicuous toy cf a 
church. IT. Bask, House-boat^ IL 

8 . A trifle; athing ormatterof noimportanoe 
or value. 

A man whoee wisdom Is In weighty todrs admired 
would take Hiu some disdain to have his counsel solemoly 
asked about a toy. Booker, Beeles. Polity, t 

A toy, a thing of no regard, dhok., 1 Hen. VX., tv. 1. 148k 

4. Play; amorona sport; caress. 

80 said be^ and forbore not glanoe or toy 
Of amorous Intent P. L, ix. lOii 

6 t. A cnrioiifl eoneeit pv fable ; a story; a tale. 
Here by the way X will tell you a merry toy, 

idtUmsIlimrm bef. Bow. VI., usa 
1 never may believe 
Tbiee antique faMea nor thes^liy toye. 

3kdk.,M:S7h,,t,t$: 

6 t. AteAtaetieaotio&i awkim; aeapxtee* 



T. ax p. w, 


•^ssajfflKS- 

S«»li6 Item been eoortler, my lordt 

£1 wi^ilidtEe Mf tike bim in ih bead now? 

Ojuapman, Bnmy D'AmboU^ f l. 

7. Same as (oy-mb/eb* [NowScotob.] 

On my bead no toy 
But waa her pattern. 

JfUlehtriand atwtket% Two Noble Klnamen, t a 

8. In music, in old English writers, a danoe-tune 
or other light, trifling piece.*-9. A toy dog. 

In the Toy* equal flrit went to the well-ktiown Wee 
Flower and a tery good Blaok-and-tan oalled little Jem. 

Tko Fiiid (LondonX Jan. sa ISSS. (fineyt. Diet.) 
philosopbioal toy. any davtoeoroontrlvanoe^ of noprac- 
tiM UM^ mob aerret to Uluatrate aome fact or prinoiide 
In natural acienoe in an attractive or entertaining aa well 
aa luatructife manner, aa a contrivance tor producing the 
ellecta Ct ao>oalled natural magic. The bottle imp ia a 
good example. See cuta under CoeMm and pAoneMe „ 

^ "•* toyOUBt 


8409 

taylfitoytohe.ttiidii. OldspeUingsof tea, 
toymiuiltol^gsi). ft.; pi toimum (-men). One 
who nibkes or sells to^. 

But what in oddneae can be more anbllme 
Ulan Sloane, the foremoet toyman ot hie time?* 

Kotmp, Love of Fame, Iv. 118 . 

toy«]llUtdl (toi'muoh), s. A close linen or 
woolen cap, without liuie, frill, or border, and 
with flaps covering the neck and part of tho 
shoulders, worn chiefly by old women. Also 
toy. [Scotch.] 

Toynbee's experiment. The exhaustion of air 
from the middle ear by swallowing when both 
the mouth and nostrils are closed, 
tojro (toi'd), n. [S. Amer.] A fragrant plant 
of BHtish Quiana, an infusion and syrup of the 
leaves and stems of which are employed as a 
remedy in chronic coimhs. Trcaa.ofBot. 
toyon ( toi ^on ), n. The Californian holly, Hetero- 


mele* arbuUfolta. Also tollon. 
M^OUBt (tol^is), a. [< toy + ■■ 


The hot horae, hot as Are, 

Took toy at this, and fell to what disorder 

His power could give his wilt bounda comes on end. 

Ftetehor (ana anoihor), Two NoUe Kinsmen, v. 4. 
Toy any dog bred to an unusually small or pygmy 
aise and kept aa a pet or plaything , a toy. Spaniels and 
terrlfnra are so bred in some strains, and there are various 
mongrel toys.— Toy spanlSL seeiponW, 1 —Toy ter- 
rlor, a terrier bred to email or pygmy siae and ke^ aa a 
plaything, such terriers are usnaliy of the blaok*and<tan 
variety, and aome of them are among the amaliest doga 
known. 

ln*breedlng Is certain, If carried too far, to atnnt the 
growth of any animal, and this is, without any doubt, the 
meaua by which the modem top*tomer was flrst origi* 
Dated. V. ShaWt Book of the Dog, xzU. 

toy (toi), V. [< toy, n.] I, mtrans. 1. To trifle; 
amuse one’s self; play. 

Some plaid with sirawes ; aome ydly aatt at ease ; 

But other aome could not abide to toy. 

iS|pfnaer, F. Q , II ix. 85. 
Pale dreamen^ whose fantastic lay 
Toy* with amooth trifles like a child at play. 

0 IT. Holnut», Poetry. 

2. To dally amorously. 

Aft on the banks we'd sit os tbair, 

And sweetly kiss and fay. 

GiUoroy (Child^a BaHads, VI. m). 

A rol faiiidant who chewed bang, and toyod with dancing 
gtrla. If oeatday, Warren Hastings. 

To ttdk and to;^. seef»e»i. 

ILt troM. To treat in playful fashion ; play 
with. 

They most have oyle, caiidlea, wine and water, flowre, 
and such other things trifled and toytd withal. 

Dering, Expos, on Heb, Hi. 

toy-block (toi'blok), ft. One of a set of small 
blocks, usually of wood or papier-mheh^, vari- 
ously shaped, and plain, lett-ered, or pictured, 
forming a plaything for children. 

toy-box (1 or boks), n. A box for holding toys ; 
a box of toys. Carlyle, Sartor Resartus, ii. 6. 

to-yoar (ti>-yer')» <tdv. [< ME. toycre; orig. 
two words : see toi and year. Of. to-day.'] In 
this year; during the year: often pronounced 
Vyear. Oroae. [Prov. Eng.] 

Yive hem joye that hit here 
Of alle that thsy dreme to-yere. 

Chanofr, Honse of Fame, 1. 84. 

toyor (toi'dr), n, [< toy + -eri.] One who 
toys ; one who is full of idle tricks. 

Wanton Cupid, idle Utyor, 

Pleasing tyrant, soft destroyer. 

W. Harrison, nusion of Sappho (Nichols's ColleotionX 

IIV. 188. 

toyftdctoi'ffllba. [<foy + -/t<^] Pull of idle 
sport; playful. 


-0448.] Trifling. 

Against the hare in all 
Prove toyoui. 

Warner, Albion's England, v. 27. 
toy-Bbop (toi'shop), n. If. A shop where trin- 
kets and fancy articles were sold. 

All the place about me waa covered with packs of rib* 
bon, brocades, embr^iidery, and ten thousand oHier mate* 
rials, sufficient to have furnished a whole street of toy* 


Addieon, Spectator, No. 

We stopped again at Wirman's, the welLknown Utydtop 
in St. Jatnea's Place. ... He sent for me to come out of 
the coach, and help him to choose a pair of silver bucklea. 

« Boewdl, Johnson, an. 1778. 

2. A shop where toys or playthings are sold, 
toysome (toi'sum), a. [< toy + some.] Play- 
ful; playfully affectionate; amorous. 

Two or three toyeome thiim were said by my lord (no 
ape was ever so fond *X and f could hardly rorbw him. 

Riehardim, Sir Charles Orandlson, III. bud. 

torwort (toi'w6rt), n. The shepherd’s-purse, 
( apaella Bursa-jmston*. [Prov. Eng.] 

See to/wj, etc. 


T 


It quickened next a touAd ape, and so 
Oamsaome it was, tbatlt might freely go 
Vtom tent to ten^ and with the children play. 

Donne, Frogrese of the sout st 48. 

^^^l'ing-li),odp. Triflingly; wantonly. 

*OlWl’(tol'Uh), a. r< If, Pit 

only for a plaything; trifli^; fantastic ; whim- 
sieal, 

Adlan, ye toyiiA raeda that once oould please . 
Myaottarlipa, and lull my cares to eaae. 

Pon^ret, Dies Novisslma. 
The eontantiou ti triflinff and toyiah. 

/sr. ^yler, Worka (ad. 1886X n* 828. 
2. Tc^-like: small: as, a toyteh ehuroh, 
tO^HWuy (toi^iBh-li), adv. In a toyish or trifling 


(toi'ish-nes), n. Inellnation to toy 

. Vov foolalF win dlaoradtt that toyMnsss of wanton 
iMt with words, the 


tozo, tozer, etc. ^iv). 

T-ponel (td'pan^el), w. See panel 
T-plate (te'plat), n. 1. An iron plate in cross- 
sec'tion like the letter T. Ako 
called T-tron. — 2. In vehicles 
and other structures, a wrougbt- 
iron stav or strengthening piece 
for reinforcing woodwork where 
one piece is joined to another x p»ate, a 
by a mortise and tenon. It is 
shaped like the letter T, and has one or more 
screw- or bolt-holes on each arm. 
tr. An abbreviation: (<i) of traimUvv; (6) of 
translation, translated, translator; (c) of trans- 
pose; (d) of trafis/er; (e) of trtll 
Tt. In rhem., the symbol for terhtum. 
tn^. Bee trans-. 

traaah n, A Middle English form of traced. 
trabai (trab'al), a. [< L. trabahs, belonging 
to beams, < irabs, a beam: see frarc.] Of or 
pertaining to a trabs; specilically, of or per- 
taining to the trabs eerebn, or corpus callosum ; 
callosal. Buc/^s Handbook of Sied. Sciences, 
VIII. 517. 

trabea (trfi'bf-^), pi. tralfctr (-e). [L.] A 
robe of state worn by kii^, consuls, augurs, 
etc., in ancient Rome. II was a toga orna- 
mented with horizontal purple stripes. See 
toga. 

Plucking purples in (ioito'i moaa, 

Like edges of a trobea (not to cross 

Your consui-humorX or dry s1ik> shafts, 

For fasces, at Ferrara. Browning, Soidello^ v. 

trabeate (tri'bf-at), a. [Irreg. < L. trabs, a 
beam, a timber, 4* -ate^.] Same as trabeated. 
C. U. Moore, Gkithic Architecture, p. 6. 
trabeated (tra'bf-A-ted), a. [< trabeate + -ed^.] 
In arch., finished with an entablature ; of or 
pertaining to a construction of beams, or lintel- 
eonstruetion. 

trabeation (trft-bf-i'shpn*), n. [< trabeate -f 
-ion.] In arch., an eniablature; a combina- 
tion of beams in a structure ; lintel-oonstruc- 
tiou in principle or exeoution. 
trabeoiua (tr^bek'fl-lK), pi. traheculsB{-U). 
[NL,, < L. trabeeuM, dim. of trabs, a beam: 
see trace.] 1. In hot., one of the projec- 
tions from the oell-wall which extend like a 
ovoss-beam or oross-bar nearly or quite across 
the cell-cavity of the dnets of certain plants, or 
the plate of cells across the cavity of the spo- 
ranAumotamoas.^8. pi. In anat,, the fibrous 
cords, lavers, or processes of connective tis- 
sue whien ramify in the substance of various 
soft organs, as tne spleen, kidney, or testicle, 
eonfenrag upon them greater strength, sta- 
bility, or ooim«tency.*^8. In embryoL, one of 


trSBB 

a pab of longitudinal cartilaginous bars, at 
the base of the skull, in advance of the end of 
the notochord and of the parachordal carti- 
lage, inclosing the pituitary space which after- 
ward becomes the sella turcica; in the human 
embryo, one of the lateral trabecules of Rathke. 
Ibey ore oonitont in embryot of a large eeriex of verie* 
bratei and penitent In aduita of some. More fully called 
trabeculae eranh. See onto under ehondroerantum and 
Crotalm 

4. One of the calcareous plates or pieces which 
connect the dorsal and ventral walls of the co- 
rona in ecbinoderms.— 5. One of the fleshy col- 
umns, or columnse camea?, in the ventricle of the 
heart, to which the chordie tendinem are at- 
tached : more fully called trabecula eamca. — 6, 
In entom., one of the pair of movable appen- 
dages on the head, just in front of the ant^me, 
of some mallopliagous insects, or bird-lice, as 
t hose of tlio genus Docojihorus. They have been 
supposed to represent the rudiments of a sec- 
ond pair of antennec. Also traheetdus.— Eatliki’s 
trabecaln. SoeUef 8.— Trabecula essnsa. Bee dot 

5 . — Trabecula cerebri, the corpus osUosiim. or trabs 
oerebrl.— Trabecula dnerea, the middle, soft, or gray 
commissare of the cerebrum.— Trabeculffi email 9ao 
def 8.— Trabeoulto of the spleen, conneotive-Ussoe 
lamtnie passing Inward from the tunica {wopria, tnvert* 
ing in all directions the splenic pulp, and aupporting tt 
—Trabecula tenuis, a name piovislonolly spidted to e 
Mender and apparently fibrous filament wliicli, in the heart 
of the cot. spent the right ventricle near its apex, with Its 
■eptol end longing from an independent little elevation, 
and ito lateral end attached to the base of a oolumiui 
cornea WUder and Gage, Anat Tech , p 880. 

trabecular (tr^bek'u-Ur), a. [< trabecule + 
•4ir8.] Of or ^rtaiiimg to a trabecula; form- 
ing or formed by trabecule; trabeculate. 
trabecnlariBin (tra-bek'u-l&r-izm), n. [< tra- 
becular + -ism.j In anat.',’ u coarse reticula- 
tion, or cross-barred condition, of any tissue, 
trabeculate (tn^bek'u-lat), a. [< trabecula 4* 
-«toi.] 1. Having a timbeeula or trabecnl®.— 
2. In ewil engin., having a structure of cross- 
bars or struts strengtheoing a shell or tube by 
connecting opposite sides of its interior; also, 
noting BU^ a structure, 
trabeoilated (trf*bek'u-la-ted), a. [< trabec- 
ulate 4- -c^.] Same as* trabeculate. 
trabecule (trab'e-kul), n. [< L. trabecula, dim. 
of trabs, a beam : see trabecula.] Same as tra- 
becula. 

trabecolllB (trA-bek'u-las), n. ; pi. trabeeuU 
(-11). [Hli., dim. of L. trabs, a beam : see trace.] 
In entoni., same as trabecula. 
trabB cerebri (trabz ser'f-bri). pHi.: L. 
trabs, a beam; eerebn, gen. of cerebrum, the 
brain.] The corpus callosum. Also trabecula 
eerebn. 

traced (tras), r.; pret. and pp. traced, ppr. tra- 
cing. [<ME. trncen, <OF. tracer, frasser, deline- 
ate, score, trace, also follow, pursue, F. tracer, 
trace, a= Bp. irazar = Pg. plan, sketch, 

s= It. froccforc, trace, devise, < ML. *traciiare, 
delineate, score, trai‘e, freq. of L. trahere, pp, 
tracUis, draw: see Aar/i.] I, trans. 1. To 
draw; delineate ; mark out, as on a map, chart, * 
or plan ; map ont ; design ; sketch. 

The Sqa-worki and Room* were traead out by Marquis 
Spinola. Howdl Lettora, L v. 6. 

We firmly believe that no British government haa ever 
deviated from that line of Internal policy which he {Lord 
Holland] boa traced, without detriment to the pnbllo 

Macaulay, Lord Holland. 

2. To write, especially by a careful or labori- 
ous formation of the letters; form in writing. 

Every letter I trace tella me with what rapidity Life fol* 
Iowa my pen. Stems, Triatram Shandy, lx. 8. 

The signature of another plainly appeared to have been 
traced by a hand shaking with emotion. 

Maeaukty, Hiai Eng., xlv 

Specifically— 3. To copy, as a drawing or en- 
graving, by following the lines and marking 
them on a superimposed sheet, through which 
they appear. 

There la an iuacrlpUon round the Inatde of the {bronxel^ 
vase, which waa traoed of, aa it is engraved on it, and 
■hewi exactly the olrcumferenoeof the vaae. 

Poooeke, Description of the Boat, II li 807. 

4. To cover with traoed lines, as with writing 
or tTaccT>^ [Rare.] 

The deep*tet windows, itain'd and troeMf, 

Would seem Mow-flaming crimson fires 
From shadow'd groto of oronea interiaced. 

Tennymm, Palace of Art 

And he holda a palm*leaf scroll in his hands, * 

Trtmd with the Prophet's wise commands 

Whatier, The Palm-Tree. 

6. To follow the track, trail, or path of; pur- 
sue: a general term, the verbs track and trail 
being more specific, as in hunting. 
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The Jleoitor» fwtfU it won! thet from hor wmK 

WentinrthinliMte, uuldMh^o^wem lllerheihoomeiicif wottwewtoheeriijM 

A m « «« .Q., III. mm thet itn the! 6od Adi« hid loed of erthiii 

0. To follow the course of by observatiou of Theihildde peii of aeolornd or the fwibt 

the remaine or vestiges ; ascertain the pCsition, Ke wende I ^ hy 

Lytn^out th?A,u«J»a idltdoD. br tb. »■ *” 

melnlng fiegniente of It dancing. 

Maundrell, Aleppo to JeniMlem^ p. 62. To hie lady he oome fal oorteialy 

On the eeventeenth we took another Tlew of the vale of whanne he thoght tyme to ^e wltt hire 

Jehoaaphat And on the twentieth iraetd the old waUa PoUtieal Pottm, etc (ed. Fnniivall), p. 6& 

to the north, and levlewed the plaoeii^t wa^ 7 . Jn fyff the ground-plan of a WOrk.—S. In 

.. Dewriptlon of the II- i- 1®.. the intersection of a plane with one of 

«rton^MS^ [bepfanesof p~jectioi,.-9. The record 
which Uie traneformation took place. }>y ® self-registering instr^ent.—Pidiy tra^ 

J F^rmmon, Hist Areh.. L 84A in vegtiabU anat., a faaolcle of flbrovasonlar bundles, aria- 


utc 

0 fe TMa} procession. 




the remains or vestiges; ascertain the position, 
course, contour, etc., of by noting and follow- 
ing the traces that exist. 


eeatioa 




Maundrell, Aleppo to Jeniaalem, p. 62. To hla lady be oome fal oorteialy 

On the aeventeenth we took another view of the vale of whanne he thoght tyme to ^e wltt hlra 

Jehoaaphat And on the twentieth braced the old walli PoUtieal Pocmi, etc (ed. FnniivaU), p 6& 

to the north, and leviewed the plaoeii^t m 7 . Jn foff the ground-plan of a work.— 8 . In 

.. Dewription of the II- i- 1®.. the intersection of a plane with one of 

[hepWsof. piejectioi,.-9. The record r^e 
which Uie transformation took place. ® Sclf-regiBtenng instr^ent.—Pidiy trs^ 

J Fcrguuon, Hist Areh.. L 84A in vegdabU anat., a faaolcle of flbrovaacnlar bundlea, aria- 
. m V A A.- M jit hig in the flbrovaacnlar syitem of a rtem, and aooner or 

7. To observe traces or vestiges of; discover pMsing out into a l^ —Ti^tlvs timoe, in «»». 
visible evidences or proofs of. ftryof., same as pn'mMM groove (whi^ s^^under i^m<- 

Vftn mav tmMt thn ilnInirA nnIfM mnnS Mia <rlA>Mi flOS) ^Syik. 1, 8, Snd A TfOCC, FsSf^M. It UlOCh 


Ton may trace the deloffe quite ronnd the globe. 

T. Bumd, Theory of the Berth, iiL 
In his frank eyes she did not fail to Woes 
A trouble like unto a growing haU^ 

That, yet unknown to nlnu her love did wait 

WiUiam Mortit, Earthly Paradise, IIL 106. 


bee) »8yiL 1, 8, and A Trace, VeeMgv. Trace is much 
broader than veetige, A veetige is something of the nature 
of signs or remains, very small in amountk showing that a 
thing has been in a certain place : as, not a osi^c of the 
banquet remained. Trace may have this sense of a last 
faint mark or sign of previous existence or action ; or it 
may stand for a very small amount of any sort* as, a trace 


8 Tofollowetep hyetep: « to thede- 

▼elopment of a plot: often with «p,Jact,o««. S‘^ith.frLo?g«ii. oro4«fi«i”».. 

He Irocsd ftp his descent on both sides for several gen- tlUCd® (tras), n. [Barly mod. £. trojfs: < ME. 
•**^“*' Tatler, No. 182 . traycef trayse, prop, •frays, < OP. frays, frais, 

am it tootm to. th^iit ot imRwuidSui » fo"!. «•»“». » *>y which a carnage w 


ftoi ot ur fim, hot u ybo tract it horn. ,oa will “ , “u" jT “rs’ ‘ ‘ 

flnd it rooted in a thought of some Individual man 5 ohai^ or by which a carnago is 

Bmereon, Success, drawn: see frotf. The word is thus ult. pi. of 

9. To make one’s way through or along ; trav- form, 

erse : thread ; perambulate. the two straps, ropes, or 

To trace the brakes and bushes all about, which a camage, wMon, or other ve- 

The stag, the fox. or badger to betray- drawn by a harnessed horse or other 

J. Ikmnge (Arber's Eng. Oamer, L 164). draft-animal. 8^ cnt under harness. 

We do trace thU alley up and down. Than tbinketh he^ “Thcgh 1 praunca al byfom, 

Shak , linch Ado, ill. 1. lA irirst in the trogse, fnl fat ananewe shome, 

Trauerslng and tracing the seas, by reason of sundry Yet am I but an hors, and horses law 

and manifolde oontrary windes, viitlll the 14 day of July. I mote endure, and aith my feeres drawe.'* 

BaUuifieVoyagee,! m (Tkaucer, Trollus, 1. 222. 

one’s way; travel. ** *" Peps, odyssey. 

wf. hn* ^ ^ traoii, of person% in harness ; at regular and 

Kis but a _ steady employment, especially sueh as one has become 

Chaucer, Parliament of Powla 1. 64. versed in.— LadlM* traOM , a form (protmbly a pref- 

Not wont on foot with heavy armes to trace. erable one) of lady’aSrsssss.— To kiCk OVCT the traOMk 

Speruer, F. Q , VI. iii 29 See inelr 

He would now he up every morning by Incak of day, tntCd® (tr&s), V, f. ; pret. and pp. traceda ppr. 
tracing and walking to and fro in the valley tracing. [< traced n.] To hitch up ; put in the 

ifttnyaw, PUgrlm’s Progress, IL traces. 

8 t. To step; pace; dance. llyfurahin'ioffwheel-horael's a wordy [worthy) beast 

For Corldon could daanc& and trimly trace Am e'er in tug or tow waa Iroe’d. Hums, The Inventory. 

speneer, F, Q., VI. lx. 42. trace® (tras), V, f. Naut.y a form of fnosi. 
traoei (trft8)j^n. [< ME. trace, traas, < OF. trace, traceability (tra-s^-biFi-ti), n. K traceable + 
P. trace = fr. trassa, tras = Sp. traza = Pg. -i fw (see -Infify).] " The* state of being trace- 
trago s= It. traceta, an outline, track, trace; from able ; traceableuess. 

the verb.] I. The track left by a person or an traceable (tra'sa-bl), a. [< traced + •able.'] Ca- 
animal walking or running over the ground or pable of being traced. 

other Biirf^, as snow or tee like; footpnnts; a boundless continent, having no outline traccaitc by 
the track, trail, or rut left by something which man. De Qu%neey, Herodotus, 

is drawn along, as a cart; the marks which Scarcely traceabU tracts paths, rude roads, finished 


the track, trail, or rut left by something which man. 


is drawn along, as a cart; the marks which Scarcely traceable tra 
indicate the coarse pursued by any moving roada, auccessively arise 
thing. I 


thing. .. .r -o H.i?pwu»r,Prln. ofBooloL, 1270 

These as a line their long dlmenaion drew, traceabloneSS (tr&'s^bl-nes), n. The state of 

Streaking the ground with sinuooa trace. being traceable ; traceability. Imp. Dtct. 

Maton, p. L., vii. 481. traccablj (trfi'sa-bli), ode. in a t^eable man- 

^ ner; so as to be traced. Encyo. Brtt, XVin. 
abont the fate of poor Ichabod and his saddle An in- ’ 

qniry waa set on toot, and after diligent inveetigition they ^ . • - . ■ - .. , „,v . , - 

came upon his tmoea Irving, 8ketch-Bo(di, p. 462. tracc-blicklc (trfis buk^l), n, A long heavy 
9f. Hence, a track or patls a way. *’“«“« '’i; * hwncM-trace i* attmhed to 

A. tt»tonn» octmr.^ mi toch. tli«n a trace. . ®** ®?‘ S"!*®' 

A. tnqrwunn on wewe uie aaii tracMbaixi (tr&s'ch&n), 11 . A Chain uBcd as a 

Let reuMn thee mle. end nnt will thee leede hamCSS-traCe. 


Let reason thee rule, and not wJU thee leade /A*/ex#AV a»-»_ 

TC folowe Uiy fansie, A wronge trace to treade. traOC-fagtCHCr (tr &8 f As^nAr), n. A hook or 
BabecePookOt, E. T. 8 .X P catch to attach the hind end of a trace to a 
Alexis, let us rest here, if the place swingletree. E. M, Knight. 

^ private and <mt of the common trace trace^OOk (trastehk), n. A hook on the end 

^ TS!L. Fmthtai Bbtvhtodto., ui. 1. ^ ’®' ®”«“*^ * lumjew-twoe- 

8 , A token, indication, or sign of ^thing teieeiawe (WhArs), n. One of the two 

occurri^ oreMted; a vesti^^ tracel 6 «l (trfts^es), a. t< + -fe«-3 That 

“y ^ showing no mark or trace. 

Pope, Windsor Forest^ I 871. On fmwfsM c6]m fmperlia beads. 

Such dreams of baseless mod WndarX Subjeoto for Painters. 


occurred or existed ; a vestige. 

The shady empire shall retain no trees 
Of war or blood but in the Qlvan chase. 

Pope. Windsor Forest, L 871. 
Snob dreams of baseless good 
Oft oome and go, in crowds or solitude. 

And leave no trace. Shdley, Julian 1 ^ Maddalo. 
On the worn features of the weariest face 
Some youthful memoiy leaves its hidden trace. 

0. W. HUmee, The Old Player. 


(a) A amaU tftnder staal iflsknuBan^ hatiat a handle la 
iha middle and Its ands potntad mcra or taaa and oof M 
them osuf^ also curved and edgad, osad to dlssaedoa w 
a oompromlae batwean scalpel and mbe tor traoliu|oat 
the ooursa of narves, vesaob, ato. It is uiminy bdm tika 
a pen, and may be pushed Into or drawn tbrooi^ tiima^ 
as desired. Also called teeker. (6) One whoeeduty It la 
to trace or search out missing artlclok as railway-oai^ 
mUk-oans, or lettars. 

Nearly all the great roads employ a corps of wkat are 
known as **lost oar scarohars" or tracere. 

aci.Amer.,H.%.,UX.Wt, 

(e) An inquiry sent out from a posi-ofllee, expreaa-oOca, 
railway-atatlon, or other establisiiment after some mlialtig 
letter, packag^ oar, etc. (d) One who copies or makm 
traoings of drawings, etc. (•) Aninstmment,likaaitelut, 
for tracing drawlngi^ etc., on aaparimposed paper. (/) A 
simple kind of pantograph, (g) A form of outline- or com- , 
ing-maohine. it consists esaentliUy of a long bar him- 
anoed by maana of a oniversal joint near one end. Ike 
longer arm Is directed toward the drawing, deaigiib dt 
other work to be copied on a reduoad scale, anid the 
shorter arm carries a pencil On moving the polntof the 
long arm over the work, the pencil on the short arm re* 
producas a rednbed copy of the work on paper held before 
it By reversing the relative positions of the pointer and 
penoif, an enlarged copy may be made. Aleo called fra* 
eing-machtne. (a) A tool, swnetimes a small smooth-edgad 
wheel set in a handle, by means of which a oontlnuotts 
line is Impressed, as in ornamental roatal-work. 
traceried (trA'sAr-id), a. [< tracery + 
Ornamented with traceiy of any kmd. Qaar- 
terly Em., CXLV. 427. 

tracery (tr&'sAr-l), n. [< frocei + -cry.] 1. In 
arch., permanent openwork built in a window, 
or an onening of similar character, in the form 
of muUlons, which are usually so treated as to 
be ornamental, and, ga 

especially in medi- JL 

eval architecture, 
form in the l^ead of W 

the window arches ^ 

and foliated curves, 
and later flowing 
lines, intersecting 
and enriched in va- 
rious ways. The orf- 

sin of tracery is due to if W w 

the incresse in the slse 

of windows, which abont / I 

the middle of the twelfth / I 

century became too large / I 

to be glased aafely with- f 

out divlalon by meant of l[//M omW 

snpportaormnllluna At 

first the aimple aupporta ^Sj^T 

needed were provided, ***.W"'3 cr^Meax 

hut the new feature be- y/ JL n Jsikj? >. A IM' 

gan alrooat at once to be y/^T T ym^ 

treated aa an ornament, fl 

and waa developed as /|/|[ j\ J| 

such with the sfyle, so BA 

that the towoery forma f v u v 

one of the anreat crite- | I I I 

rlons for determining the I a " *> 

age and the place in art Tracery nrpo of coropl^e devel 

E 4 “d 2 iSto «li“i£S- 

pure, dell^, and Sim- st. UrboUn, Tioyts, Franco 
pie in outline until to- 
ward the cloae of the thirteenth century, tracery heoomea 
leu graceful and more elaborate in the fourteenth, and 
in the fifteenth Hamm out into the tongues and wavu and 
spiral! of the Flamboyant in France, and In England taku 
on the fonnal and mechanical repetitious of the Perpen- 
dicular aiyla With tiie Benaluancs its forma are alm- 

B ifled to plain ourvu and reotanglea. The moqt admira* 
e medieval traciry is the French ; the Italians exoeUed 
in pierced traoeiy or plate-traoery. The subdivisions of 
groined vanlts, or any ornamental dealgna of the tame na- 
ture for doors, paimipg, ceilings, etc , are often termed 
traeerg. Bee alao cuts under lemcet-window, geemetrie, 
decorated, platedracery, roec^ndow, /(amboyant, ptrjmr 
dlcukur, mutUon,/annraecry, andjtliation. 

9. In decorative art, scrollwork or foliated orna- 
ment havinff no strong resemblance to nature: 
a term usea loose^, and applied to work *of 
many materials.— 8 . In tace-making, a pattern 
or added decoration, in nencral produced by 
raised ridges or bars: it is peculiar to pillow* 
lace or b^bin-lace.— 4. Any sculpture or or- 
namentation suggesting architectural tracery: 
as, the delicate tracery of an insect’s wings. 


On froestou cdpper sew Imperial beads. 

IFctooi (FaCn FindarX Bnbjeoto tor Faintcra. 

tnuielassly (trfts'les-li), adv. Without leaving 
a trace. 


Si«- ^“icSSSi “ SSsKBS -r 


usually contains traces of selenium. 

At one time our thonghta arc distorted by the passion 
running through them , and at another time it ia dM^ 
to doteot in then a trace of liking or dlsUld^ 


They termed the two next the pole yoke*eteeds, and 
those on the right and left outside a^uistw [in asolant 
ChariotaX L, WaOaoe, Ben-Hor, p. 2QB, 

tM0«r(trA'B4r),n. [< troosi -or I.] Onewho 


eottr^httllt npof oouraesof tinallbioelu. 

Thera Is a fine one (wheel wlodowx of bar tracery, In 
the south tranaent of York. 

tt. Moore, Gothic Arohltaotara, p. 16a 

tntdiMi (tr|*kS% commonly trft'kf#), a.; pi, 
traehem (-4). [Nii.. < LL. *tradh9a, tracklig, < 
Or. rpavaia, the winapipe ; prop, rparski Aprmda 
(L, arteHa amra), ltt.^ugh artery,’ so eallS 


with ref. to tee rings of gristle; iemat^rgoMkf 
mu^ rugged, harsh.] 1. In anat andFoM.! 


M ot Uklng or dlslUdog. wtiunax nw/r »• l'v ptwco* t- -cr*.j 

M. apetmr, FrinTofSoeid., 1 484. Or teat which traces, in any senss. 


rongh* rtii 
{oTWep 
windi^pe, 
atteebro 


harsh.] 1. In aaaA andeMBi 
;ial air-passage of tee body; tea 
nning at tee larynx and mteg 
Uubes. uttimssailtmitishristcmr 




tobti <ii« pmiaw% ThMuA tba liiynt tbe trtobea 
eommimtoMM with ih« moaui and noM and lo with ih« 
6acteHor» and tbroofli tha ttronobial tabca with tha lungi ; 
and alrpaaiM tbrongh it at eaoh luaplratlon and eipim- 
tkm. Tua traobaa axiata in all Tertabrataa wbiah breathe 
air witli lnng% and ia anbjaot to oomparatlvel/ little ra* 
riatlon in oharaoter. In man the traohea ia a eyltndrioal 
membranooartUacinoaa tnba about aa thiok aa one*a fln< 
ger. and H inohaa Iona; extending from the alxth oarvleal 
to the fourth doraal Tertebra, where it branohea into the 
bronohV lying along the front of the apinal odamn, the 
eaoidiMraaintarpoMng between it and the rertabrw. The 
thyroid bodjr ia aaddled upon it Ita atmotore inelndea 
many eartUaginona rtnga, aome white flbrooa tiaane, yel> 
low elaatto ttaane, muaoiilar ilbera, mnoona membrane, and 
gland%beatdee nerrea and blood-veaaela. The traohealringa 
(aee flng^) are from iljrteen to twentj in number, inoom- 
plate in a part of thmr cironmferenoe, being abont one 
tUM filled tobjrflbrouBtlaane. * The highly modified flrat 
ring, or orlooid, it nanallt exolnded from thla aaaoclation 


and deaeribed aa a part m the larynx. Tracheal 
glanda are found in abnndanoe aa amall flattened oval 
Bodlea, with ex c retory docta which pieroe the flfaroita, 
muacnlar, and mnoona opata to open on the anitaoe of the 
mnoona membrane. Tbe arteriea of tbe trachea are de- 
rived from the Inferior thyroid ; tbe tracheal veina empty 
In the thyroid vein ; the nervea are from tbe pneomogaa- 
trio and recurrent and the avmpathetio. The trachea in 
other mammala reaemblea that of man. In birda the 
trachea preeenta aeveral peonllaritiea; eepeoially in 
long-necked birda thia organ doea not alwaya follow the 
S-anaped curve of the cervical vertebne, and requfrea 

r tial contrivance for ahortenlng and lengthening when 
neck ia bent and atralghteneo. The whole atractnre 
la highly elaatlo. and the ringa are pecnliarly beveled on ‘ 
oppualte aldee ailtemately, ao that each one may alip half 
over another to right and left. In come long-necked 
birda, aa cranea and awana, the windpipe makea large 
folda or oolla in tbe Interior of the breaat-bone or nnder 
the akin of the breaat. The ringa are prone to oaalfv in 
blrd% and aome of them are often greatly enlarged In 
caliber and aoldered together into a large a^tly or bony 
oapaule, the eracAeoi tympanum, alao called labyrinth, 
Bealdea Ita intrinaic mnaclea, the trachea ia provided with 
othera which paaa to the furoulum or aternum, or both 
Tbe lower end of the traohea ia peculiarly roodlfled in 
neariy all birda to fcwm the lower Urynx, or ayrinx. See 
tyrinxt 4 (with outh alao outa nnder larynx, lung, and paa- 
In Arthropoda, as insects, one of tbe 
tubes wnioh traverse the body and generally 
open by stiraata upon the exterior, thus bring- 
iug air to the blood and tissues generally, and 
oonstituting special respiratory organs, other 
fmrma of reamratoiy organa in arthropoda are branching 
traoheobran^to, and palmona^y aaoa. Bee branoktm, 2, 
fraeAeobranoMa, and pmmmary, 6. (cf ) In conch. f the 
siphon, or respiratory tubo. Bee mphoUf n., 2 
(a), and out under Stphonostomata. — 2, In boi.j 
a duct or vessel ; a row or chain of cells that 
have lost their intervening partitions and have 
become a single long canal or vessel. They may 
be covered with varlona kinda of markinga or thickenings, 
of which the apiral may be taken aa the type. See vend. 

Trachea*^ (tr^-kd'|l), ». [NL.,< Gr. rpaxela^ fem. 
of Tpaxiit, rou^h ; see trachea ^. A notable ge- 
nus of nootuid 
moths, contain- 
ing one species, 

T. piniperda, 
known to Eng- 
lish collectors 
as the j>»ne- 
heautff. It ia a 
common peat to 
pine and fir foreata 
In flooUand and throngh northern and oentral Europe. 
The larva ia alend6i\ naked, and green, with three white 
llnea on the baok and a yellow or red line on the aldee, and 
feed! on the older plne-needlee. It paaeea the winter at 
jmpaon or nnder the ground. Thia genua waa named by 
HubnMT In ISIS. 

tradlMl (tra^k^), a, [< NL. traehcalia, < 

. fr 2 iekda,vn[ndplpe‘: see 1. Of or per- 

taining to the traohea or windpipe : as, fro- 
chcal rings or cartilages ; tradhcat vessels; tra- 
cheal respiration.— 2, In hot., of or pertaining 
to traohem.x-Traolieal artsrisii branoheeof the In- 
ferior thyroid ramifruw upon the trachea.— TtMhsai 
ip. See yOP.— Itwueal glimds. See Tta; 
mal spsreiila. see optmaum (b) (S).— Tradheal 

ttme, bahbllng aotmdt wnaed by the preaenoe of liquid 
in me tvechea, anoh u may be heard juat before death, 
from tbe inability of the patient to expectorate; the 
di&rattle.— Traoheal riaga. See traehMi, l (oi and 
Ttngi.-^rnaul!StSSf StS^nehaat, i 
tarSMilWlIB, 8eefiwehm^l(aXundl|mifMmim. 
trmta]i8(tr&-kf4'li8),n.; pi. tradhealesiAht). 
[Nil, (so. musealue ) : see froeksof.] An intrin- 
sic muscle of the windpipe. In man the name 
is applied to the set of oiroular or transverse 
miuieular fibers. 

(trfi'kf-p). a. [< iraekea^ + -im.] 
Having traehen or traohea-like organs: as, a 
Iraekeaa arachnid; oharaoterised by breathing 
throngh traohem: as, Inickeafi respiration; hav- 
ing the form or funotions of traohemt as, tro- 
msnbrakiehiM. Also fmckeats and 



Pine beauty (TVwrAew 


|^.,nent.|fi. 

of *<radkc<iriitg; see trochkirp, 1 Thetracheate 
araohnidans, an order of Aradknida comprising 
those which breathe by traehem alone, it com- 
prlMi the mtteecrsoeridi, thehsrveetmenoropllloninec, 
Om iCljNigidi, end the felee ecorplone. See PidmofrocAe- 
orte. Aleo TroehMurim end Trackeata. 

tracheaxian (tr&-kj-&'ri4n), a. and n. [< Tra- 
cheana + -an.} L o. Of or pertaining to the 
Tradhearia; tracheate; traohean; tracheary. 

XL n. A tracheate araehnidan : a tracheary. 
tradheary (tr&'k^ri), a. and n. NL.*fracAc- 
ariuSfi trachea, windpipe : see trachea^.'] I. a. 
*Of or pertaining to the traohea or trachee; 
breathing by means of trachem, not by pulmo- 
nary sacs, as an araohnidan.—'hraolieary tissue, 
in Mf., tieene composed of both trecnem end frecheide. 
Aleo celled traeheruhyma. 

n. n. A member of the Trachearia. 
Trachaata (tri-kf-&^t|), n. pi [NL., neut. pi. 
of **traeheatu8, tracheate : see tracheate,'] Bame 
as Traehearta, 

tracheate (trft'kf-&t), a. and n. [< NL. *traohe- 
atu8, < trachea, windpipe: see frockea^.] I. a, 
Hav^ a trachea or tracheae ; pertaining to the 
Tracheata or Traehearta; tracneary. 

IL n. Any tracheate arthropod; a tracheary. 
tracheated (tra'k^&-ted), a. [< tracheate + 
-cd3.] ^me as tracheate. [Bare.] 

The teiTeetrfel*fraekcafrd eir-breething Soorpionidm. 

Miiye, Bn^VL C64. 

tracheid (tr^kd^d), n. [< trachea + In 
bol, a si^le elonrated taper-pointed and more 
or less lignified cell, usually having upon its sur- 
face peculiar markings known as discoid mark- 
ings or bordered pits, and especially charaoter- 
isno of the wood of gymnosperms. in s longltadl- 
nid radial aectton of pine wood, for examplet, the aum^ of 
the cellaor tncheida preeenta a dotted appeanuioe,due to 
the preaeuce of erne or move longltadinal smea of bordered 

S ite. Theae bordered pita have the appearance of oonoen- 
ic circlea, and are really thin placet in the wall of the cell ; 
and in tranaverae aection It may be aeen that they are pita 
with an arched dome^ and that the thin apot ia commem 
to two contlgnoua cella. 

tracheldgl (tr^kd^i-dsl), a. [< tracheid •h -al] 
In hot, pertaining to trachelds, or having their 
nature. 

trachsltis (tra-kf-I'tis), n. [NL.] Bame as 
trachiHa, 

trabhollriis (trak-f-la'Us), n.; pi. tracheUdea 
(-lez). [NL., < Gr. neoV, + L. term. 

-aUa (see -af).] A muscle of the baok of 
the neck, commonly called irachelomastoideua. 
Coaea, 1887. 

trachelate (trak'f-lat), a. [< NL. '^trachclatua, 
< Gr. rpdxd^f neck, throat J In enUm., hav- 
ing ttie form of a neck: said of the prosternum 
when it is produced anteriorly in a slender 
neck, as in certain Hymenoptera. 

TrudheUa^ (trfi-kS'li4)j a.pt [NL., < Gr. rpd- 
neck, throat.]| In Latredle's classifica- 
tion of insects, a division of heteromerous Cole- 
optera, including snch genera as Meloe, Lytta, 
and Rhipiphorua : distinguished from Atraohe- 
lia. Also TracheUda, Trachchdea, 
tra^ella^ (tra-kd'U-fl), n. Plural of tracheltum. 
tracheliate (tr§rke'U-&t), a. [< TradheUa + 
-ate^.] Of or ^rtaining to the Trachelia : as, 
a traateliate beetle. 

Traohalida (trflrkeri-dfl), n. pi [NL., as Tra- 
cheha + -tda.l * Same as Trachelia. 
traohelidfin (trft-kePi-dan), a. and n. [< IVo- 
t^Uda + -an.] 1. a. In entom,, having the head 
narrowed bemnd into a neck; of or pertaining 
to the Trachelia. 

n« 11. A trachelidan beetle. 

Trftdielllte (trak-f-in-d«}, n. pi [NL., < 
TracheUua + -idea.] A family of holotriohons 
infusorians, whose type-genus is Tradhehua. 
Thecs snimalculct ire frao4iwimroing, ovntc or elongite, 
highly cImUo, ind oUiite throngbont. The oral cUli ire 
■lightly liiger thin tboie of the generU onticnlir tnrfeoe, 
and the oru iperUure ia litnitM it tbe biae of i mmti 
■ttenuite ind often trunk-like interior nrohnigitlon 
(whence the name). Genera beeldet TraMiva ire Am- 
pktteptua and LoxophyUmi, 

tVfiehelipod (tr^kel'i-pod), a. and n. K TVo- 
cheUpoda.] 1/ a. Pertaining to tbe Tradke- 
UpMht or havi^ their characters. 

U. n. A memoer of the TrachcUpoda, 
Tr a ob i li p oda (trak-f-lip"^|), n.A r^.,ir- 
reg. < Gr. neok,+ woiif (woo-) »E./oof.] 

In Lamarck’s classification, the third order of 
moUnsks. containing those univalves whose 
foot is attached to the neck (whence the name), 
and whose shell is spiral. They were oontnat^ 
with bit geitropode (eee (ra i frra f ioda (»)). The triohelt- 
poda were primarily divided into two eerlee or aeotlona, 
phytophigoni and sotfphigona with many fSmillM In 
sacli. Imlnnis,] 


l< troths 

pod -f << 011.1 Same as nraeheUpod. 
trad^powmi (trak-fUp'^^), a. [< tra- 
dheljpoa 4* -ous.] Bame as traehelipod. 
trahnalitun (trf-Kfi^li-nm), n. ; pi. trachelia (-ft). 

S NL., < Gr. rpdxnhoi, the neck, throat, the mid- 
ile part of a column.] 1. In arch., the neck 
of a column (which see, under neck). Bee out 
underkypofrookdfttfm.— 2. leap.] [Tournefort, 
1700 ; earlier used by Lobel, 1676.] A genus of 
gamopetalous planw, of the order Campantda- 


are all natives of the If edltemnean region. Theyareper- 
ennlal herbs or nnderriiruba, with tall stems bearing pan- 
icled ooiymbs of very nnmerons blueflowen, or In one q>e- 
cles producing numerons short stems with the flowerolns- 
ters somewhat umbellate. T. emrvlmm is onltlvated lor 
its flowers, under the name of IkroalMKife. 

Trachelins (tra-ke'li-us), n. [NL. (Sehrank, 
1803; Ehrenberg), < Gr. rpdxn^, neck.] The 
typical genus of TracheUidaa, having nigMy 
vacuolar or reticulate parenchyma. J. ovinii. 
which inhabits bogs, is the only well-establishea 
species. 

triufiielo-acromial (tra-ke'16-a-krd'mi-pl). a. 
and n, [< Gr. rpdr^Xof, neck, + aanitpiov, attpte- 
yia, the point of the shoulder-blade : see aero* 
eaial] t, a. Connecting the shotdder-blade 
with cervical vertebne, as a muscle ; common 
to the neok and to the acromion, 
n. n. The traohelo-acromial mnsole. 

tradielo-acromialifl (tri^kg'ld-a-krd-mi-ft'lis), 
f». ; pi. traehelo-acromtalea (-lez ). [NL. : see fro- 
dheVo-aeromial. ] The traohelo-acromial muscle. 
Also called levator dtaviculaa (which see, under 
levator). 

Tradiolobranchla (tri^kd-lo-brang'ki-fi^, n. jpl. 
[< Gr. Tpdxn^f neck, 4* pp6yxt<^t gills.] A 
section of docoglossate gastropods naving a 
cervical gill, consisting only of the Taeturi- 
dm. 

tradMlobraadiiate (tra-kS-]$-brang'ki-&t), a. 
Having gills on tbe neck, as certain mollnsks; 
oervioobranehiate ; specifically, of or pertain- 
ing to the lYaehelobranchia. 

!Kracheloc6rca (tra-kS-lo-sAr'ktt), n. pOi. 
(Ehrenberg), < Gr. rpdxo^i neck, 4- dpitoc, 
tail.] The tjypical genus of JVaeheloeeretdaa, 
with a confimicuons apical annular groove, ter- 
minal mouth, and elastic extensile neck. T. oicr 
is the •waa-animaloule, so called from the kmg awan-lllie 
neck, and ia found in mnda. It waa formerly oonaldered 
a vibrio and called Vibrio j " " ’ " 


, proUnut, V. dor, or K. oyotmo. 
it is one ci the infusorlana longest knownjiaving bemi 
deccribed aa a ** protens" by Baker in 1752. The aspect of 
tbe animalonle as It swlma, slternatefy opniraettog and 
extending the long neok, and swaying it from side to aide 
In aearoh d food, is not unlike that of the bird aimed, ‘ 
and haa alao been likened to the supposed action of a 
pleriosaur. 

Trachelocfirddm (tr^ke-l^s^r'si-de)^ n. pi 

J NL., < Trackelocerca + -idea.] A family of ho- 
btricbous ciliate infusorians, typified by the 
genus Trackelocerca. They are free-swlmmiiig ani- 
maloulea flask-shaped or elongate, with neck-like pitfloii- 
sation and annular apical groove^ a soft flexible outiott- 
lar surface, speolalixed oral cilia, and mouth terminal or 
nearly so. 

txsehelodaTicnlar (tr&-keMd-kla-vik'^.l|r), a. 
[< Gr. Tpdxn^t neck, + NL. eUmcula, clavicle; 
see davumlar.] Pertaining or common to the 
neok and to tbe collar-bone, as a muscle be- 
tween them. 

tracheloclaTicnlarifl (trft-ke^ld-kla-vik-fi-lA^- 
ris), w.; pi. tracheloolavunUarea (-r6z). [NL.: 
wotracheloclartcular.] A small anomalous mus- 
cle of man. which sometimes extends from a 
low cervical vertebra, as the sixth, to some part 
of the clavicle. 

trachelomagtoid (trfi-kd-ld-mas'toid), a. and 
n. [< Gr. rpdxv^t neol^ 4- E. maatoid.] I, a. 
Connecting the neck with the mastoid process 
of the temporal bone, as a muscle of the back 
of the neck. 

n. n. Thetrachelomastoidens or trachelalis. 
traehelomagtoidrai (tr^kS'id-mas-toiMf-ns), 
fi. ; pi. trachehmasMaai (-i). [NL. : see trachelo- 
mastotd.] The trachelomastoid muscle of the 
nape of the neck, it lira on the inner side of the trans- 
veraalis colli, betwoan thia and the complexui, arises by 
aeveral tendona from the tranaverae prooaaaea of oervical 
and aome upper doraal vertebrm, anu is inlerted into the 
mastoid baneath the Inaertions of the aplenius and the 
■ternomaatotd. 

trachalo-oodpital (tra-ke^l6-ok-sip'i-Vl)> O. 

[< Gr. neck, 4- L. occiimt {oeetptt-), 

occiput: 000 occipital.] Pertaining or common 
to the nape of the neck and to the hindhead: 
Bpecifyiiig a muscle of this region, now oom- 
mokily called ooo^exua. 


I M "i 


ii^tmeUhoeoM^,'] The tracnelo-ocolpital mu*- *®h 0 M^ilUr<M^aoioi»/fgr liwo^^ fruit, 

ole, or com^exuB. f 
tradielorr«i^ Oral 
re^, nook, -f paf^i 
In Burg.f the plaotio 
fissured cervix uteri. 

tHMshelofioapnlar (tra-ko-lo-skap'u-iar), o. [< 

Or. Tpdxtj^t nock, 4* LL. scapulUf shoulder: 
see scapular.'] Coming from or common to the 
side of the neck and the i^capular re^ou, or 
shoulder : 8|>ecifying certain veins which con- 
tribute to form the external jugular. 

Txachelospe^mn (tr&-ke-l9-8^r'mum), n. 

[NL. (Lemaire, 1830), so named when sup^sed 
to produce seeds with a distinct neck or oeak; 

< (Jr. a neck, + tnrfpiMy seed.] A ge- 


the weevers. 
oheekt, and also 


, are related to the oottoida or mall- 
;e star-gasers, and are noted for the 


nus of plants, of the order Jpocynacemy tribe 
LU subtnbe AVackihdes?. It is char- 


JSchiftdt fip, am 

aoterised by seeds without a beak and by loosely corym- 
bose cymes of regular flowers havinig a glandular or scaly 
calyx, and a aalYer-ahaped corolla with oblong lobes and a 
constricted throat There are 6 Aaiatic tpeclea, and a 
MTenth ill the aouthem United States. Th«y are ahrub^ 

climber^ with opposite leaves and white flowers. T. 

iigwmtt, a native of riyer-banka from Virginia to Florida trachinoid (trak'i-noid). a. and «, 
and Teua, la a climber reaching about 10 feet high, and + - 


pungency of their opercular and dorsal aplnea, which, 
though not connected with special potaon-glanda, may 
Inflict aeriouB wounds. There are two dorsal fins, the flrat 
of which la abort and is (imposed of about six Btrong 
pungent spines; the second dorsal and the anal are both 
long , and the ventrals are in advance of the pectorals, and 
have a spine and five rays . the body is highest at the 
nape ; the head is compressed, cuboid, with lateral and 
protrusive eyes, and very oblique cleft of the mouth ; and 
the preorbitals as well as ttie preoperoulars are armed 
with spines. The family was formerly taken in a more 
comprehensive sense, then including the members of sev- 
eral other families, as Uramaeopida^ SQlamntdm, .Voto- 
tktni%dm, etc As now limited it has but few species^ 
mostly oonllnod to the Mediterranean and Atlantic waters, 
though one occurs along the coast of OhiU. The two Brit- 
ish species are Justl) dreaded, and have maiur local names 
alluuing to their nteaiis of defense, as adder-^k, aea^dart 
attne-fiahf ating hxdl, atanpater, etc. None are found on 
North American shores. See out under TraoMnua. 

l< Trachi- 


donsSowers with valvate segments, anJ an oyary^ ttam 
distinct acute carpels connate at the base, each with a sea* 
■He stigma terminal in fruit. There are 4 apecle%fl natives 
of the monntaius of northern India and Burmii, one In 
China, and another in Japan. They are thornless palms, 
denseb clothed above eith a fibrous netting remaining 
fmm^e leaf sheaths. They bear terminal roundish leaves 
deeply oat into narrow two-cleft segment^ with a biconvex 
petiole, and entire densely fibrous sheath. The abort or 
elongated numerous robust spadices are densely or loous- 
ly flowered, end covered at first by nnmeroos large, oom- 
pressed, obliquely out woolly spathee. The flowera are 
small and yellowish, foUowra by a roundish fruit with 
thin fleshy pericarp, and a single ereot free seed with eqna^ 
ble corneous albnmen. They vaiv very much In habit T. 
Mlartianua, of the Himalayas, produces tall solitary trui^; 
In others the atoms are low and tufted. The fruit is either 
blue or saffron-colored. The species have been often de- 
scribed under th^enns Ckafnmropa T. axealauaiB known 
as hen^paim. T Fortunai, the Chinese fan-j^m, con- 
sidered the only palm which ia at all hardy In England, is 
the source in China of a fibrous matting used for oorda^ 
and made into clothing, which is laid to be water-nroc^ 


bearing numerons creamy flowers In spring and summer. 
T. Jaaminoidaa is the Shanghai Jaamine of greenhouses, 
formerly cultivated under the names Paruhttaa and Myn- 
ekoaparmum. 

traohenchyxiia (tr|-keng'ki-mk), n. [NL., < 
Or/ Tpoxfla^ windpipe, + iyxvfiOt that whioh is 
poured in (et. parenchyma): see enchymatout,'} 
In hoty same as traoheary ttssue. Bee iracheary. 
tradiaobraadlia (tr^ke-o-brang'ki-ji), ; pi. 
iraeheobranchUB(-’^). ' [Nli., < Or. TfMxttay wind- 
pipe, + A breathing-organ of 

oertain aquatic mseot-larvap, combining the 
character of a gill with that of an ordinary 
trachea. 

The ao-oalled Traeheo-brantgUae . . are in no sense 

bcanchbs, bat simply take the place of stigmata. 

Hwdeyt Anat. Invert, p 221. 


the yvoevers 


I I, a. Besembling or related to l^ahhycephallUl (trak-i-eef'a-lus), «. [NL., < 

; having the characters of the IVn- Qr, rpaxH* TO^tlfh, 4* Head.] A genus of 

^Wi Jt _ i ..3 At.. 


chimdsp; of or pertaining to the Trachiiiidse. 

n. n. A traoiiinoid fish. 

Tracliiniu (tra-kl'nus), n. [NL. (Linnmus, 
1758), < Gr. rpax^Qi rough, rugged.] The typi- 
cal genus of IVachimdsB. T. draco is the dragou- 


tncheobronclliftl (tr^k€-5-brong'ki-ul ), a. [< about 12 inohea long, the latter 0. 

Qr.rpaxrlay windpipe,' 4- 0p6yx*af the hrouchial trachitifl (tr^ki''ti8), n, [NL., more prop, tra- 
Pertaining to the tra- chetitSy < tracheay the windpipe, 4- -ifw. J In- 
* ’ * ' ’ * flamtnation of the trachea or windpipe.^ Psen- 

domraitoanons.InLalllttl.. See pwudomemto’amms 


tobes : see hroncsio/.] 
ehea and the bronchi : sam'o as hronchotracheal. 
tracheocele (tra-ke'^cl), n. [< Or. rpaxuay 


tukoriY An enlar^iieilt of tracUe. traachle (trftfih'l, trWh'l), v.t. [By 
the thyroid glend ; bronchocele or goiter. so“l« regarded m a jierverted form of Hmyle ; 

traoheophone {tra-ke'd-fon), a. and n, [As 
■ 1. a.' Of or pertaining to the 


haust or wear out with prolonged exertion. 
[Scotch in both uses.] 


Traoheopkones.l 
Drackeoph(mes. 

(to^ke^fXszr»^*TN^-i trtch'l), »• [Seo 

< Or. rpo^tia, windpipe, + roioo.] In orl A proloiyed weanng or exhaust- 

in Johannes Mailer’s cla8gification(X847), '“S ™ walking a long distance or 

one of three tribes of an order Insensorei,, eon- “ ’*"7^ P«!'; 


Vjri. 'VUfJiA, I a a/a 

ffyltdsBy characterized by the extensive cranial 
oBsifleations, which cause the head to seem bare 
and rough on the upper side. T. Itchenatus is 
a species known as the hchened tree-toad, 
TrachycomiUl (tr^kik'o-mus), n. [NL. (Oaba- 
nis, 1850), < Or. rpax ^ (, rough, 4- hair: see 
oowio2,] A genus of timeliine birds of the Ori- 
ental region. T oehroeephalua is the yellow-crowned 
tliruah or bulbul, formerly also called Ceylonaae alara, rang- 
ing through the Malay peninsula to Java Sumatra, and 
Borneo. 

Trachyglossa (trak-i-glos'k), n. pf. [NIj., < Or. 
TfxixHt rough, 4- y/iaxTtra, tongue.] A primary 
fl^oup of octopods, including all those whicn 
have radular teeth: contrasted with Lwfflossa. 
It embraces all octopods except the Cirroieu- 
t/ndjB. 

trac]iyfl:l08Mt6 (trak-l-glos'at), a. and n. I. 
a. Having the tongue rough with radular teeth, 
as an octopod; of or relating to the Trachy- 
glossa. 

, IJ. w. Any member of the TVofftyp/oMa. 

cf. Gaertroc/iltid/i, fatigue.] 1. To draggle or Trachylobium (trak-i-16' bi-um), n. [NL. 
bedraggle. — 2. To overburden or fatigue ; ex- ''Waimo #»Qns»i wjfb t.<»v ♦r 



Letter Weever {JracMtnus vi/fra) 
weaver , the lesser weever is T. npara. The former is 


(Hayne, 1827), so called with ref. to the rough 
is: < Gr. rpaxHx rough, 4- Po/idf, pod: see 
lohc.j A j^nus of leguminous plants, of the 
suborder Vmalptmea and tribe AmhersticsB, it 
is obaraeterlaed by leaves composed of two ooriaoeons 
leaflets^ and hv flowers with caducous brartlets, each with 
five petala all stalked, and somewhat equal, or with tihe 
two lower ones minute. There are 2 or 8 q>ociea. natives 
of the tropics in eastern Africa and the Mascarene Islands, 


) Polymyodi i 

of the same author. These birds are a part of the 
lormtcarioid Paaaana of Wallace: and the name (also and 
preferably in the form l^raehatnmnm) has of late more 
deflnitoly attached to oertain sonth American mesomy- 


. - wees wiw 
paxf»>yay \yntiohe§. 


with one in Asia, there commonly cultivated. Th^ are 
trees with white flowers panicled at tho ends of ttie 
’ See eopal and amfme, 2. 


, i mesomy- 

odimn Paaaerea, represented by the very large families For- 
mteariidm and DendroedanddM and their immediate al , ^ - 

lies. lent Ophthalmiaj—Ttacdioma Bee gland. 

tracheophonine (tr^ke-p-fd'nin), a. [< tra- tyachomatoiu (tr&-kom^a-tuB), a. [< traoho- 
eheophone 4* -wiei.]* Same as traoheophone. wa(<-) 4- -oas.] Pertaining to, of the nature of, 
Eneuc. Bnty XXTV. 689, note. or affected with trachoma.^ 

tra(CA60phonoiUI (tra-kd^o-fd-nns), a. [< trache- ^achomsdlUMB (trak^^rof-dfi'sd), n, pi. An 


roughness, < rough, 4- -(Witf.] In surg.y Trachymedusw (trak^i-mfdu'sd), n. pi [NL.,’ 

a granular condition of the comuncfivaoMbe < Gy. rpaxky rough, + NL. Medusie.'] In 

eyelids, frequently accompanied with hazine^ 

and vasculanty of the cornea ; granular hds : 
a serious disease, often occurring after puru- 


ophone 4* -oiw.] Same as traeheophoM. 

tracheoscopic (tr^ke-^skop'ik), a. K 
eheosoop^j 4- -ic.] * Peri»ining to or of thi 
tore of traclicoscopy. 

tracheOBCOpist (tra-kS'^skd-pist), ft. [< troche- 
OBOop-y + -tst.j One who practises tracheo- 
scopy. 

tradiaOBCOpy (tr^ke'o-skd-pi), n. [< Or. rga- 
XelOy wind]^pe, 4- -oxoirto, < aiumeiVy view.] The 
inspection of the trachea, as with a laryngo- 
800|^. 

tradidOBtenOBis (tr^ke^o-ste-nd'sis), n, [NL., 


HaockePs system of classification, an order of 
acalephs whose marginal bodies or sense-organs 
are tentaoulicysts, and whose genitals are 
situated in the course of the radial canals. 
No bydrltprm trophosome Is known to occur. It is com- 
posed of such forms as PalugUif Traehyncma, A^ura, 
LiriopSt and Oaryonia (or Chdrmarina), and oorretponds to 
a of the Haptemorpha of Caras or of the Monopaaa of 
Alimao. 


incorrect form of 2V(ichymedi«f». Haeckel; K tracbyiliedtlBail (trak^i-mS-dfi'san), o. and n. 
. ira. R. Lankester, . ^ . . 

le na- TrachiiropB (tr^kfl'rops), w, [NL. (Gill, 1862), 

< Traohurus 4* Or. it^y face, aspect, appear- 
ance, eye ■* ‘ * -- - ’i 


Se 


Traehumedusm + -a».] *1, a. Pertaining to 
e Traonumedusmy or havii^ their characters. 

' . ' . ILn. A member of the Trachymedusm. 

, ;■ ■ -I ^ ^ C^ngoid fishes, of Tnchymoie (trak-i-mS'ne), «. [NL. (Budge, 

fusiform she™, witt the hmder part of the i8U)7bo called with ref. to the woolly and time- * 
lateral line plated, the Aonlder^i^e with a what moonnAaped friiit ; < Gr. rpo^, rough, + 

deep cross furrow at its junction -mth the isth- ' ^ * ^ ^ * 

muB, and the eye veiy large. T. crumenoph- 


fhalmua is the 
and goggle-eyed 


< Gr. rpaxeidy windpipe, ^ arhooigy narrd^ng: TnwsitlTUB (tr^kfi'ru8^,^ii. [IOj. (Bafinesque, 
tee stenosis.^ Stenosis of trachea. 1810),^*' ‘ ^ 


d, also called goggler 
; (which see, under goggle- 


of the tribe Hydroeotylese. 


eK 

It la diotingnlshod from 


tracheotome (tr^ke>tdm), n. [< Or. TpaxelOy 
windpipe, + -ropogy < rfpvnvy rapelvy cnt.] A 
surgical knife need in tracheotomy. 
traiUieotomiBt (tra-ks-ot'o-mist), n. [< traehe- 
otom-y *+ -ist."] (jne who performs tracheotomy, 
tradieotomize (tr&-k^t' 9 -m!z), v. f.; pret. 


the relatod geons Bydrooktde by the aboenoe of stipules. 
It indiidee Aout 14 apeoiea, ones native of New Caledonia, 
and one of Borneo, the others all Anatrallan Theyareoaii- 
ally hirsute herbs, with tomatoly disBtxfted and toothed 
leavea and white or blue flowers in almple umbelf with 
linear invoiaoral bradte. The fruit is naually roughened 
with brietlesor tuberolee, one of the oarp^ often smoother 
or abortive. T. «tatr«Ui is known as Ffbeoi 


. < L. trackurus, < Or, r^x^pofi rpaxovpocy 

having the lateral line afmed wllii bony cari- ^^k i-n^inat i-dfi), n. jgU 

nate j^tes for its whole length, t. aaumta, also 
called epad, hom^tnaOafH, and akk^ack, is greanlsh witii 


■nvery sidee and a doihy opercular spot and is 
It inhabits Atlantio waters both of Europe and of ijSe 

WT...eA^.a m. m ^ 


dliftfcwtloitf. 


•nd pp. traoheotomizei, ppr. fraekeotom&Ha. 
[< + -<*».) To perform traelS- 


otermy upon. Also spelled traeheoUmise. Sot- 
enee, v. 178. 

tr»caOOtOIHy(tr§-kfot>mi),n. [<(3hr. rpa;rc<a, 
windpipe, 4* -ro/ua, < ripvuvy tapelvy cut.] In 


rouf^, 4- E, basalt’} The name given by Boficky 
to a variety of basalt. - - 

grained, more or I 
ported throw it, and I 
lormatlott oCBohemli. 


[NL., < Tcaekynema{t-)y the typioal genus (< (Sr. 

roogh, 4 vfliMy a thread), 4 -<3w.] Alam- 
iiy (A hydromedusans, of the omer Tramymed/u- 
ssBi typified by the genus Tra^tynema (or Oiroi), 
havii^ rigid marginal tentacles, and the gem- 
tali developed in vesicles in the eight radial 
* Also ffVftehenemidis. 



"'if.*’ 




pengittol. nMiWMf«iMapMlM,li^y 
ndiwA M SMjMMipaNo, 1. 

•(•tllfliiUllBk (M4^'fd<i]r, n. [mL, < Or. 

loiMneM of Toloe. < Tpaxi^^uvoc, 
90 ttgli*TOioed. Ctpaxkf rotigh, + ^ov^, voice.] 
Bougbness of the voice. 

TnMATFtoridw (trak4p-ter'i-dfi;, n. »/. [NL., 

< Trac^tmu + -feUp.j A familv of deep-sea 
aeanthopterygian flsliet; typified by tbe ge- 
nus Traehypterus, of few species, some of which 
are noted for their fragility. r.ar«jei(m#ifUiedeii. 
flfh (tee out under deai‘Jf$hl oooMloiiaUy itnuided on 
the Britiih eoefta. The funlbr haa been need with vary- 
ing limlta. In Giiuther'a olaaallleatlon It Included the 
JtMoleeidm, or oar-Oehei (eee out under JtMaieeut), and the 
Stylopkaridm, In OUra It la reatrlotM to teuioaomea 
with we body moderately long and muoli oompreaaed , the 
head and operoular appantua abort <the operouluni ex- 
tended downward, the auboperoulnm below 1^ the Inter- 
operoulum oontraoted backward and bounded bdilnd by 
the operoulnm and aubopercalum); the ventral fine with 
few raya in the young and atrophied or loat in the adult , 
the cranium with a nwodome and baalaphenold ; theaupra- 
oodpltal prominent behind ; the eplotloa confined to the 
eldee and naok of the cranium ; and no riba. 

tracbjpteroid (tr^kip't^roid),' 0 . and n. [< 
Traohypterus + .-oW. J X a. Belonging to the 
Draokypieridief or having their characters; re- 
sembling or related to the king of the salmon. 

IL a. A fish of the family Trachyptertdtp. 

Trachyytenig (trf-kip'te-rus), n. DNli.(Qouan, 
1770), C Gr. rpaxiiif rough, + jrrrpdv. wing (fin),] 
The leading genus of trachypteroia fishes, char- 
acterised by the well-developed ventral fins of 
from four to six branched rays, and the long 
fan-shaped caudal fin. (See cut under deal- 
fish,) T, altiijelisiB known as king of the salmon 
(which see, under king^). 

trachyspennoilf (trak-i-sp^r'muB), a. [< Or. 
Tpaxki rough, + mripfui, seed.] In hav- 
ing rough seeds ; rough-seeded. 

Tracliygtomata(trak-i-8td'miy.t|l),fi.jpl. [NL., 

< Or. Toaxvif roimh, + cro/m, mouth.] A group 
of uroaele amphibians, of eel-like form and with- 
out hind legs, as the Sirenidm. The bMioccipiUl, 
•apnM>oclplti^ end ■nprctemporal bonce are auppreaaad . 
thore la no vomer, interoalare^ or maxillary arch . and the 
propodtala ore diatinct. Bee Sirenida, 1. 

trachyte (trak^it), n. [&= F. trachyte s Q. tra- 
chyte < Or. TpaxifryCt roughness, < rpax^Ki rough, 
rugged.] A volcanic rock ewbiting a ebar- 
aotoristlc roughness when handled. At present 
it la Bought to limit the term to rocka compoaed eaaen- 
tially of aanldlne, with more or leas trlcllnio feldspar ; 
hornblende^ biotite^ and magnetite are alao frequently 
preaent In greater or leaa quantity. Much of the rook of 
Ihe OordUleras, formerly (wled trachjrte, la now oonald- 
ered by litbologiata to Ixilong more properly among the 


^ tingulahed from trachyte by 

the preaenoe of quarts. Aa naed by moat litbologiata, the 
same aa UparUe or gtMiig-rhyottU 
trachyte^tuff (trak'lt-tuf), ». A fragmentair 
eruptive rook made up of traohytie material. 
See tuff^ and trachyte. 

Like the other fragmentary volcanic rcMka tbe tnffa may 
be subdivided aoooraing to the lava from the disint^^- 
tlon <rf which they have been formed llms we have fel- 
site-tulfa traehyte^tM, baaalt-tuffa, pumice-tuffs, porphy- 
rltc-tnffa, etc. Text Book of Geol , 2d cd , p. 160 

trachytic (tra-kit'ik)^ a, [< trachyte + -w.] 
Pertaining to* or consisting of trachyte, 
tradiytoid (trak'i-toid), a, [< trachyte + -out.) 
Belonging to or having the onaracters of trach- 
yte.^Tiradhytoid stmeture (as uacd by Pouqu6 and 
Miohel-IAvy, In describing the eruptive rooksX a type of 
■truoture in which an amorphous magma la present, with 
the usual evidenoas of fiuxlon, while at the same Ume 
there Is a more distinct Indication of two epochs or atages 
ci crystallisation tiian there Is in the granitoid atructure 
as Hut latter term is limited by these authors. 

■triMillg (trft'sing), n. [Verbal n. of traced v.] 
1; The act of one who traces.-— 2. A track or 
path ; a course. 

Not all those precious gems In Heav*n above 
Shall yield a sl^t more pleasing to behold. 

With all their wma and tracinfft manifold. 

Sir J. DaetM, Dancing, st IS. 

8. A mechanical copy of a design or drawing, 
made by reproducing its lines as seen throu^ 
a trauspareht medium, as tracing-paper. 
tmdltfHdotll (trfi'sing-klfith). ii. A smooth 
thiu Huen fabric, ooam with sise, used for 
makiug tracings of drawings, plans, etc., as less 
destructible than tracing-paper. Also called 
trae(ng-Unen, 

tra«lllgwi]Ulfenill^ (trS'singdii'strO-m^nt), n. 
An Instrument of any kind used to facilitate 
tracing, or to make by tracing an enlarged or a 
reduced e^py. See tracer (g), and cut under 

(tfft^singlin'eu)i a. Same as 



Naut, lines 

in a Ship uassihg through a block or tluble, 
Mid used to hoist a tidng higher. 
tndzig-lliadlllM(trfi'sing-m^§n^),n. Same 
as tracer (g). 

tradngJMVfiT (tri'sing-p&'pCr), n. 1. Seejt^a- 
per.—- 2. Same as tracer-paper, 1. 
tradng-tliroad (trft'sing-thrM), n. in lace- 
making : (a) A bordering thread thicker than 
most of the threads of the fabric, usually indi- 
cating the pattern. (() A j^oup or cluster of 
threads used for such bordering. Compare trol- 
ley-thread (under trolley), endMechUn lace (un- 
der lace), • 

tradng-wlieel (tra'sing-hwfil), n. A wheel used 
as a tracer; especially, a small toothed wheel 
attached to a Imndle by which it is nm over a 
surface to mark a pattern in dotted lines, 
track^ (trak), V, t, [A var., prob. due to asso- 
ciation with the nonn frociv, of treek (as in 
treck-pot), or trick (see trich^, draw), < MD. 
treck^e D. trekken, draw, pull, to^ delineate, 
sketch, also intr., travel, march, a= OFries. treh^ 
ka, tre^a = MLG. treckeue LG. trekken as MHG. 
G. trecken, draw, a secondary form ot a strong 
verb seen in OHG. trehhanj MHG. trecken, 
draw, shove, scrape, rake. The L. traherc, 
draw (whence ult. E. traefl, traced), is a differ- 
ent word. Cf. traeV^i, n, and i?.] 1. To draw; 
specifically, to draw or tow (a boat) by a line 
reaohi]^ from the v^^ssel to the bank or shore. 
— 2t. To draw out; protract; delay. 

Yet to delalea the mstier wm xlwaiea tracked, and put 
over wlwont any fruteful determination 

Strype, Ecolea. Mem , Hen. YIU , Originals No. IS. 

track^ (trak)^ n. [<MD. treck, treke, D. trek, a 
drawing, train, delineation, feature; from the 
verb : see tracks, v, Cf, track'^, n., and tracts, n,, 
6, with which track^ is confused, and to which 
it may be in part or wholly due (so tracks for 
tracts ), Cf. tnek^, w.] A feature ; lineament. 
[Scotch.] 

track^ (trak), ». [Formerly also tract (by con- 
fusion with tract^y, < OP. trac, a track, trace, a 
beaten way or path, a course, F. trac, track, < 
MD. treck, treke, a drawing, draft, delineation, 
feature, train, procession, a line or flourish 
with a pen, a sketch, D. trek, a draft, feature, 
expedition, = MLG. trek, draft, expedition; see 
tracks, ft. (the same word derived directly from 
tho D,), and track^, v. See also trek. For the 
relation of track^ to tracK^, draw, cf. that of 
traced, ‘track,* to frocxi, ‘draw.*] 1. A mark 
left by something that has passed along: as, 
the track of a sMp (a wake); the tracK of a 
wagon (a rot). 

The weiuy aun, . . 

. . by the bright froei* of hla fiery car, 

Glvea signal of a goodly day to-morrow. 

filch. in.,v 3.20. 

Thou do at oleaue, with thy keen Fauchina force, 
The Bardi and Breast-plate of a funona Horae, 

No sooner hurt, hut he reooyleth back, 

Writing hla Fortune in a blotnly frock. 

Sylveeter, tr of Du Bartaa’a Ur ueka, 11., Tbe Vocation. 

2. A mark or an impression left by the foot, 
whether of man or beast ; a footprint ; s^cif- 
ically, in paleon,, an ichnite or ichnolite; a 
fossu footprint, or oast of an extinct animal’s 
foot. Compare traced, 1, and trail^, 2. 

Consider tho atmosphere, and the exterlonr frame and 
face ot the riobe, 1/ we may find any tmelra and footsteps 
of wisdom in the conatltotion of them 

Benitey, Works, I. viil | & 

8. A road; a path; a trail. 

Behold Torquatus the aame frock pursue. 

Dryden, ifineid, vL 1180 
^ through that wood behind the ohurdi 
There leads from Edward's door 
A noaqy track, all over-houghed 
For half a mile or more. Cotoidga, Three Graves 
We all ahrink, ll|;e cowards, flora new dntie% new re- 
sponalMlltiea, We do not venture to go out of tbe beaten 
trade ot our dally life. J. F. Clarke, Belf-Caltur^ p. m 

4. A course followed ; a way of going or pro- 
ceeding: as, the track of a comet. 

Thy Fancy like a name Ita way does make. 

And leaves bright TVoeka for following Pena to take 

Cowley, To Bit W. Oavenant 
If stialglit thy frock, or If oblique, 

Thou luiDW*at not. Tennyeon, Two Voices. 

6, The ooume or path laid out for horse-, foot-, 
bicycle-, or other races: as, a cinder track; a 
iraek ot six laps to the mile. — 6. The two con- 
tinuous lines of rails on which railway-oars 
run, fom^ng, together with the ties, ballast, 
switches, etc., an essential part of the perma- 
nentway: as, a single froc^; a double trrfck/ to 
cross the track* See cut under switch,— 7, In 


mat,, the oentess of etsisel, nerve, duet, ete«-^ 
8. In ecSf,, the s<fie of the foot.— Douina-IsftSk 
nsd, a laOtosd ItfVfQg tim liiuda^ ao tlwt tralhs miwtva 
inbrib dJveetlow at tlw Mma Uma-ln one's tmofes, 
where one standi ; as one goes ; hence, then and there; 
on tbe spot 

Be was In for steeling homes, hut 1 think the real thief 
swore it off on him. If he did, God forgive him ; he had 
better have shot the bw in hie tracts. 

The Century, XL 221. 
Off the tnudr, thrown from the track; derailed, u a rail- 
way-carriage; colloanlally, having wandered away from 
the subject utider dfscaasion ; as. the imeaker was a long 
way ^ (he frock —Side traok. See aidc-fmek — SlBglO- 
tracK road, a lailroad having only one track, but pro- 
vided with turnouts at InteririLa ao that trains may run 
toth ways -To have the inside trade, see Mia.— 
To mike tracks, to go away; quit; leave; depart. 
tSUug.J 

Yon will be pleased to make towte and vanish out of 
these parts forever ! Xinyetey, Two Yeara Ago, xiv. 

To make tracks for, to go for , go after. ISIang.] 
made tmekefer that lad," said Boberi^ ... “I found 
him In Uie fields one morning " 

Mre Humphry Ward, fiobert Elsmere, xlit 
Tradk-laylng machine, a machine for laying raHs In 
poeltlon on a railroad-track, the machine rhovlng forward 
over each part of the track ao laid «8yn. 8-f. Mead, 
Path, etc. (aee way), trail, pathway, 
track^ (trak), V, t, [< track'-t, n, Cf. OF. trae- 
alter, surroimd in hunting, hunt down. In def* 

3, cf. tracks, v,, draw, from which, or its source, 
track!^, n, and r., is derived.] 1. To follow up 
the tracks of: follow by the tracks or traces 
left by that wnich is followed; trace; traiL 

It was often found Impossible to frock the robbem to 
their retreata. Macaulay, Ulat Eng., lit 

Through camp and town and wildemeaa 
He iradtw hit victim. Whittier, Mogg Megone, 11. 

I wOl frock this vermin to their eartha 

Tennyeon, Geraint. 

2. To ascertain by means of existing traces or 
remains; trace. 

The whole line of their retreat might be tracked by the 
corpses of thousands who had died of cold, fatigue, and 
hanger. Maeaulay, Frederic tbe Great. 

8. To trace, follow, or mark out plainly. 

The straight coarse to her desire was fracled. 

. Drayton, Barona’ Warn, L 82. 
A thirst to apend*our fire and restless force 
In traeking ont onr tmcL original ooone. 

If. AraMd, The Buried Ufa 

4. To make tracks over; traverse: as, to track 
the desert. — 6. To make marks upon, as with 
wet OP muddy feet. 

“Btaud atm there !" she called to me aa 1 amKroeebed 
the door, **and don't come in to track my floor.'’ 

H, B, Stowe, Oldtown, p. U. 
tracks (trak), n. [An erroneous form of thact^, 
as frarM is an erroneous form of trcyirk^,\ A 
tract of land. 

Those small traeke ot ground, the county of Poole, and 
the like. Fuller, General Worthies, (JHchardeon.) 

trackage^ (trak'aj), «. [< tracks + A 

drawing or towing, as of a boat on a river oc 
canal ; haulage ; towage, 
trackage^ (trak'aj), n [< tracks + -agej Tbe 
collemve tracks of a railway. Science, ill, 46. 
track-athletics (Irak'ath-let'iks), n. Athletics 
which are conducted on a track, as running, 
hurdling, walking, and bicycling: sometimes 
used in an enlarg^ sense to include jumping, 
shot- and hammer-throwing, pole-vaulting, etc. 
track-boat (trak'lKH), n, [< track^ + boat,) A 
boat which is towed by a line from the shore ; a 
canal-boat. Carlyle, Reminiscences, p. 104. 
track-chart (trak'chfirt), n, A chart showing 
the path of a vessel at sea. 
track-clearer (trak'kldr^'ftr), n, 1. A bar or 
guard suspended above the track just in front 
of the wheels of a locomotive or a horse-car, 
for the purpose of pushing any obstruction from 
the trai^k; also, a cow-catcher, or a track- 
sa eepor for removing snow from a railway. — 
2. A triangular boara at tbe outer end of the 
cutter-bar of a mowing-machine or harvester, 
serving at once to guide the grain to the cutter' 
and to clear a patn for the next course of the 
machine. 

track-edge (trak'ej), n. In milling, the abrupt 
edge of the furrow of a millstone, 
traSkert (trak'fir), n. [< tracks -f -crL] 1. 
One who tracks or tows a boat or raft, as on a 
river or canal. 

A hundrsd naked, shouting, end inn-awlnglns trackere 
dragged esoh one (a Junk] slowly along, now straining 
every miiaole at the long tow-line, now slacking np, aa a 
man aeated at the bow of the boat directed them with the 
beat of a small dram held between his knees. 

The Century, XLI 72a 

2. In organ-bnilding, a thin strip or ribbon of 
wood USM to transmit a pulling motion from 



tnaUm 

one lerer to another: opposed to sikker, which 
’ acts by pushing. Bee eut under organ. 

The tmetMT stUobed to the arm, . . acted <m by the 
pipe valTO, poUait ihut» and no i^e^dmltM to 

8. ph See atieker^, 6. 

traokor^ (trak'er), w. [< tracks + -eri.] 1. One 
who or that which pursues or hunts by follow- 
ing the track or trail ; a trailer. 

He . . . foUowes pretty feet and initepa like a hare 
tnuktr. Brome, Sparagns Garden, 111. 4. 

And of the irackert of the deer 
Scarce half the leisenlng pack waa near. 

.Shott,L. of theL.,L4. 

The Mlaaourian, an excellent trader, took m) the bloody 
tralL T BomveU, The Century, XXXVI. SOS. 

2. One who observes and follows. 

The country parson, arho la a diligent obeerver and 
tracker of Goda waya aeta up aa many enoouragementa to 
goodneaa as he can. O. Herbert, Country ntraoti, zL 

track-harness (trak'hlir^nes), n. A light, plain, 
breastrcollar single harness. E, H, Knight. 
track-hound (trak'hoimd), n. A dog which 
hunts or tracks by scent, as a sleuth-hound. 

We retraced our stepe, Intending to return on the nior> 
row with a good traek-haund. The Century, XXXVI 42. 

track-indicator (trak^in'di-kd-tor), n. On a 
railroad, an apparatus for registering the aline- 
ment, level, and general condition of a track 
on which a oar containing the apparatus is 
moving. It is used on a dynagraph-car. See 
dynagraph, 

trfud[ 7 layHr (trak'U^er), n. A workman occu- 
pied in the laying of railroad-tracks, 
trackless (trah'les), o. [< track^ + •less.'} Un- 
trodden ; without path or track; unmarked by 
footprints or paths : as, trackless deserts. 

Where birds with painted oora did ne'er 
Bow throngh the traektees ocean of the air. 

CouUy, llie Muse 

tracklessly (trak'los-li), adv. So as to leave 
no track. 

Iilke wind upon the waters tradcUedy George Ehot. 
tracklessness (trak'les-nes). n. The state of 
being without a track or path, 
tradmian (trak'man), n. ; pi. trackmen (-men). 
One employed to look aftor a railway-track. 

The traekmen, in their red overstoi'kinga, their many- 
oedored blousea, and their brilliant tuquea, look like 
gnomeo. Smbner’e Mag., IV S4& 

trackmaster (trak'mks^t^r), n. A railway of- 
ficial who hae charge of a track, 
track-pot (trak'pot), h. [Also treck-pot^ truck- 
pot, i t^ckl ’hjMth'} A pot in which tea is 
drawn or infused; a tea-pot. [Scotch.] 
traek-raiser (trak'ra^zdr), n. A tool of any 
kind, as a rail-jack or lifting-jack, for raising 
rails which have become sprang below the 
proper level. Somettmes a acrew-Jack mounted on a 
tripod ia uaed. the hook being pushed below the rail, and 
the lorew turned by a handspike, 
track-road (trak'rCd), n. [< tracks + road.} 
A tow-path. 

track-scale (traVBkil),n. A scale which weighs 
a section of railwi^-track with the load stand- 
ing on it. E. H. Knight. 
tra^-scont (trak'skont), n, [< track^ + ecout^, 
after D. trek^chutt, a draw-boat, < trekken, draw, 
4* schmt, boat: see irekschuit} Same as trek- 
achuit. 

It would not be amiss if he travelled over England in a 
■tage-coaoh, and made the tour of Holland inatfw-soovto. 

ifarUnut Seriblerui, L 11. 

ShaDops, traek-eeouti, and row-boats with one accord 
iodk place in line. Harper^e Mag., IXXVIU. 68L 

track-walker (trak^w&'kdr), n. A trackman 
who inspects a certain section of railway-track, 
eBpeciauy before the ^uissage of very fast trains, 
to look for breaks or other defects, and to tight- 
en up wedges and nuts. 

The chapters gtre a logical account of the origin and 
development of Railways in America, and deaonbe the 
work of the railroad man from president to iraek’Uidtker. 

JSeribner'e Mag., VL, p. SS of advta. 

trackway (trak'wa), n. A tramway, 
traot^f (nakt), V, t. [< L. traotua, pp. of fro- 
korCf draw, carry off, draw out, protract, delay, 
retard; prob. not connected with E. draw, 
drag. Hence ult. (from L. trdhere) £. frocfl, 
a., with its doublets trait, traced, etc., iraefi, 
iraefi, etc., attract, contract, detract, etc., ex^ 
tray, portray, treat, treattse, treaty, tractate, 
tractable, etc., attrahent, contralwnt,8ubirdhend, 
etc., traced tracks, etc. The verb tracts, with 
the noun, has b^n more or less confused in 
some senses with iracki and traok*^.} 1. To 
draw; draw out; protract; waste. 

Ho [OnisiiB] traded time, and gone them lalaure to pro- 
pttotomiooiuiterhlsforoa jrcreh,tr.of Plutaroh,p.4T4. 
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iTHudioiHtr.ofi^fitttM^audith^ui. tra^ (tc^, c. t. r< li. troefare, handle, 


2. To trace; track; follow. 

Wen did he trad his steps aa he did lyde. 

Syrrmr, F. Q., VI. rii 8. 
His heart hath wrestled with deaths pangs. 

From whose ateme care none tradea backward path. 

Mardonand Barkded, Inaatiate Gounteaa, 1. 

traot^ (trakt), n. [Early mod. E. tracte; < L. 
tractua. a drawing, train, extent, a district ex< 


treat, Wh of trahm. draw: see treat, and ef. 
troofl.] 1 . To handle; treat. 

The erle . . . grauoiMly pemwaded the masaatratas of 
the oitaea and tonnes, and to gently and familiarly vsad 
and traded the vulgare people.* HeM, Hen. IV,, an. 1. 

Hence— 2. To discourse or treat of; describe; 
delineate. 

The man [Ulytaea] . . . 


vruvvua, n utiiiWXUk, iircuu, ejLbouv, « uibkiiuv, oa- . . . 

tent of time, in gen. extension, length, ML. a »»w many towns yd n^and 

treating, handling, doing, business, commerce, ^ ^ . .v ^ 

a song, etc., in a great variety of uses ; < fro- ^4®^® (trakt), ft. [< ML. b treaty, 

■ ' ■ « handling, etc., an anthem, particular uses of L. 

tractua. a drawing: see tracts, and of. tractate.} 
1. A short treatise, discourse, or dissertation ; 


here, pp. tractua, draw: see tract\ v. From 
the same L. noun are also ult. £. trait and 
traee'^.} 1. Extent; a continued passi^ or 
duration; process; lapse: used chiefly in the 
phrase tract of Ume. 

This in trade gf tyme made hym welthy. 

Feroyan, Chron , IvL 
Silly Wormes in tmriee^tfynsonerthrowc . . . atatelye 
Townea. Lyly, Euphuei. Anat of Wit, p. 110. 

A lifelong trad of Ume reveal'd. 

Tennyecm, In Memorlam, xlvL 
2t. Course or route; track; way. 


kynge to bee aduertised of my diuiie. 

BEdetk, tr. of Sebastian Cabot (First Booki on America, 
[ed. Arber, p. 288). 

Sf. Course or movement; action. 

^he whole trad of a Comedy shonlde be full of delight, 
aa the Tragedy ahoulde be atill maintained in a well ndima 
admiration. Sir P. Sidney, ApOl. for Poetrle. 

4t. Attractive influence; attraction; charm. 

Hell never own me^ 

But I am taken ! the fine trad of it 
Fulla me along ! to hear men such profeaaon 
Grown in onr subtlMd sciences t 

B. Jonean, Devil la an Aaa, IL 1. 
5. Extent; expanse; hence, a region of indefl- 
inte extent; a more or less extended area or 
stretch of land or water: as, a tract of woodland. 

All this trad of the Alpee 
Alpea Cootie. 


especially, a brief printed treatise or discourse 
on some topic of practical religion. 

The church clergy at that time are allowed to have 
written the beat ooueotion of trade agalnat popeiv. 

Sw^ The Preabyteriana’ Plea of Merit 
Men . . . who live a recluse and atudioualtfe, . . . and 
pore over black-letter trade. Irving, Sketch-Book, p. 884. 

2. In the Boman and some other Western litur- 
gies, an anthem consisting of verses from Scrip- 
tnre (generally from the Psalms), sung instead 
of the Alleluia after the gradual, or instead 
of the gradual, from Septualgesima till Easter 
eve : so called from being sung ^ continuously * 
(tractm) by the cantor without interruption 
of other voices. Also tractua.-^ MlbeittHke traota 
See AiAarrine.— Brshon TFaotS. See hrsAon.— Oxford 
tracts, a aeries of ninety pamphlets, entitled Trade for 
the 2Hmct,pabllihedatOxford mm 1888 to 1841, the doc- 
trines of which fonnad the basis of the TractarM move- 
ment See TVoctonaniam.— Tkaot No. to. SeefyocCan- 
an^am.— Ttaot sodOtyiftBooiety for the printing and dla- 
tribntion of religious tracts 

tract*! (trakt), n. [An erroneous form of tracks, 
simulating tracts.} Track; footprint. 


They lookt about, but nowhere could espye 
~ ■ ‘ 55paiiaw, 


TVact of his foot 


iii. 10 


For heaven hides nothing from thy view, 

Kor the deep froef of hell. Milt^ P L., L 2a 

Where Apollo's Fane refulgent stands 
Waa heretofore a Trad of Pasture-Lands. 

Congreve, tr. of Ovid's Art of Lova 
6t. Trait; lineament; feature. 

The discovery of a man's self by the trad* of his coun- 
tenance is a great weaknesa and betraying 

Bacon, Simulmtton and Disaimnlation (ed. 1887X 


They [the English] could not come near them [Indians], 
but fouowed them by y« trade of their feet snndrie miles, 
h r n»A Bradford, Plymouth Plantatlou, p 81. 

Cotjlai; CradltlS, 1 £ tractabUity (trak-t^bil'i-ti), n. ; pi. tractabth- 


Hea (-tiz). ’ [< L. tractabmta(t-)a, < tractabihs. 
tractable : see tractable.} The state or process 
of being tractable; especially, docility; sub- 
missiveness. 

I trace lines of force in her face which make me scepti- 
cal of her tradabUUy Charlotte Bronu, Jane Eyre, xxix. 

A wild man, not of tlie woods, but the cloisters^ nor yet 
civilized into the tradabaitie* of home. 

BtUwer, Caxtoiis, L 1. (Latham,) 


7. In anat., an area or expanse ; the extension tractable (trak'ta-bl), a. [In other use frsafa- 


of an organ or a system: as, the digestive or 
alimentary tract; toe optic tract. Also called 
tractm (which see). — 8. In omith., a pteryla, 
or feathered place: distinguished from space. 
The former places are called (races or pterylw. 

Cousin Xey to B. A. Birds, p. 87. 

9. In her., same as Anterolateral as- 

cending tracts a aomewhat oomma-aba]^ tract occupy- 


ble (q. V.); OF. traitable, tratctable, P. traitabU 
= tractable =s 8p. tratable = Pg. tratavel ss 
It. trattabde, < L. tractabiUs, that may be touch- 
ed, handled, or managed, < tractare, take in 
hand, handle, manage, freq. of trahere, draw: 
see tracts, tracts, and treat.} If. Capable of 
being touched, handled, or felt; palpaole. 

But they [the angels) had palpable and tradaUe bodies 


bellar tract neariy or quite to the anterior roots. The , ,, , 

- . . .. 2. Easily handled or wrought. 

This metall [gold] is a body tradaUe and bryght, of o(d 
cure lyke vnto the aoonne. And, . . . ^inge seene, it 


The 

fibers are of medium size, and degenerate upward. Also ’ 
called trad of Goiosrs.— Autarolataral defioending 
tract, a tract of white fibcora in the anterolateral oolnmn 
of the spinal oord, bordering the anterolateral ascending 
tract on its inner slds^ and extending from the crossed 
pyramidal tract neariy or qnite to the anterior fissure. It 
is marked by many flberi which degenerate downward, 
bat these are so mlngied with other fibers that it is far 

from being a pure tract See out under -Oert- 

bdlar tract, a tract in the lateral column of the spinal led ; docile ; pliant. 


greatly dlspoaeth the myndea of men to desyra it and es- 
teme ft as a thyng moat preoiona 

B. Eden, tr. of Vannuocio Biringueoio (First Books on 
(Amerloa, ed. Arber, p. SfiS). 

Hence— 8. Manageable; governable; easily 


oord and mMalla, extending from the lumbar enlaige- 
ment of the oord to the aupenor vermiform process of the 
cerebellum.— Ciliated tnets. See riHots.^ Descend- 
ing oonmia tract a somewhat comma shaped group of 
fibers in the centru secMon of the external posterior col- 
umn of the spinal oord, which degenerates downward for 
ashortdlatanoc It has been made oat only in the cenriosl 
and upper thoraolo regiona— Direct cerebellar tra^ 
BameaaesrebeBar trad— toter m edl o la t eral tract, the 
so-called lateral gray oomn of the qiinal cord, most oon- 
•picuous in the thorado region. See out under spinal — 
Unaneria tract, a small fermot of fine nerve-fibers lying 


It is seldome tene that frendshlp is hetwene these par- 
•ones : aman sturdle, of oppiniou inflexible, . . . wMb him 
that is tradable, and with reason persuaded. 

Sir T. Elyd, The Govemonr, IL 11. 
The reason of these hdy maids will win her; 
Youl find her tradable to any thing 
For your content or hla. 

Maeetnger and DeMcer, Virgio-Martyr, lU. 

When England . . . shall meet with Frinoes tr a de Me 
to the Frriaoy, then mnoh niaohiefe is like to ensne. 

jrOfon, AefotmaMoa in Eng., tt. 


the lateral handles of uepoaterior roots of the spinal bility. 

taHmaMotohddn^. . . thm .ninurrtowlUiMr* 
.ppljr to tb* Iwoto. ZodStSdaoitlon, I M. 


eh^haion, or olfaotocy prooeas of the proaenoephal^ tKMtAbtar (trak'ta-bll), adv, la a tractable 

maaner; with compUsaoe cr docility. 

teryneem.-^tipyktnah. 8eeMribaad(nscri«.-~FidBnl + -iffinih] L PerhElng to the Traotaiiaas 
ctturfiMl lame aajwrainidirii^ or their d^trines. 

tt ^OMrfthepromatmoradhwwtaof 
BwS&ftir — iffljffiMSCTtrMC S>Tt. maSRiaiimi TraBtaj rI ttP to a. 

His rellgieas cpliiloiia . . . said the riargyinta, bm 
ihcM of a fouiid Cherrtanan ; by wideh Im aeratk 1 mMmw 
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^ n. 

Aa aamiTiim j^vodiued bv (raetloii or the wall 
of the Teasel, as by the dnetoa Botalli on the 
wall of the aorta. 


XrabtifjAlllilll (trak-tft'ri-§ii-iam), n. [< Trac- t»fCtlon-illgina(trak a. Atnova- 

iaHan -r Warn.] A system of relunoas opinion »1« ateam-engine need for drag^ng heavy loade 
and praetiee promnl^ted within the Church of ^ 



the opdo tract, the iMHid of white u«rve-tifttt6 wbl 
from thedlmieepiialQfi, and formaachiann with Ita fellow 
Infrontofthetabercf " " 


i praetiee promul^ted within 

gland in a aeriea of papers entitled Tracts 

for the Times,'' publisned at Oxford between 
18^ and 1841. The movement betan aa a counter. 

or In eooli 


rtlia 1 


r^erenim .^^V^o-rTtactaai^ 


movement to the Itberalliittg tendencv 
and the ratlonaUclng tendencjrln themi , 

Inception an endeavor to bring the chnroh ^ ^ . 

oiplea of primitive and pateiatlc Cfarictlanlt|r. lie fnnda. 
mental i^elplea were that the Ohrlatlan religion In* 


I eoolealaatloiem 
logy, and waa In ita 
Dhmmktotheprln. 


teaching oi 

church la baaed upon and Involvca an unbroken line of 
eplaofqpal auoccaaioii from the apoatlca, and Inolndca the 
Anglican Church. The tracU oonalated of extraotc (Torn 
the hlgl^ehuroh dlvltica of the acventcenth century and 
the churoh fathera, with oontrlbntiona by Newman, 
> and laaao WOliama. In the laet oi the 



I, a aballow apiral^ furrow I 

... U1 ^ ^ 

cochlear 


center the beae of we bony eocblea, exhibiting 
i throngb which the Slamenta of the o 


PToud^ Pnaey, and 

aeriea. Tract No. 90, Dr. (afterward Cardinal) Newman took 
'* gronnd that the Thirl 
(land are In 


the, 

Engl 
ttotinoonelatent 


id that the Thirty-nine Artlclea o/ the Chnroh of 
‘ large part auaoeptibleof an Interpretation 
twlthweir ‘ * ^ 


doetrinee of the Conneil of Trent 
Thia tract waa oondemued 1^ a number of biahem and 
hcada at oollegca, and a part of the Tractariaaa (among 
them Newman in 1646) entered the Church at Borne, 
I Dr. Puaey and John Keble In the 


with 

id, and mahitalnlng the prlnolplea of 

and apoatolie authority wlthm that OicopiN 


othera remaini 
Churoh of T 
aaoramental 
communion 

tractate ( trak'tftt), n. [Fomerly also iraeiat ; sr 
D. trt^taat ss G. tractat ss Sw. Dan. trdktat, < L. 
traetatu8f a treatise, eccl. a homily, a handling, 
treatment, < tractare, handle, treat: see froct^, 
treaty and cf* tracts. ] A treatise ; a tract. 


thcoppoKtteeadtorthcaxkofthe who«li>,thi« ft«la balac wHiwlcd 
to • bMlMt on the under of Uie boiler. The tumlafw the ■haft 



Needleaae tradati atuff t with apedoua names. 

MUUm, Freiatloal Epiaoopacy, 

tractationf (trak-td'shQn), n. 
ffo(n-), management, treatmenti 
manage, treat: see treat'\ 

smt 


or handling of a subject ; disensmon. Traetite (trak'tlt),'^ii. t 

The journey they make na take through fire and water as TraeUirian, Imp, Act, 
rMuirea a more punctual than your patlenre tractltiOllB (trak-tish'us), a. [< L. trahere, pp. 

wUl now adnalt. Jtev T. AdatM, Worki, I. 88. draw (see <racta),+ -ttioiM.] Treating; 

tractator (trak-tfi'tor), n. [< L. traetator^ a handling. [Rare.] Imp, IHct. 
handler, a treater, < tractare, handle, treat : tractlTa (trak'tiv), a. [= P. tracts, < L. trac- 
see tract^y treatji A wnter of tracts; specifi- tu8y pp. of trahercy draw: see trocfl.] Trac- 
cally Co2P*]» Dw® writers of the ‘ Tracts tional; drawing; needed or used in drawing, 
for the Times"; a Traotarian, [Rare.] .nypieKu. of foreea whatever, the reanltant of aU the 

Tjdkliyir of the Traetaton-^to you atfll lOce their tone ! traetfw forces involved will ^ thejlne of ^^reatea^trao- 


Treatment 


And so do I. 

tractatrix (trak-ta'triks), n. 


Afitgaley, Life, L 68. tlon. Cosmic Philos , L S96. 

[Pern, of frocto- tractlat (trakt'let), «, [< tracts + -let] A small 


tor.] In geom,y same as tractnx, tract. 

(NL. (rootor, < L. fra- 

,rag: soefroefi.] That 

m (trak-terum), n,; pi. tracteUa (^). which 'draws or is used for drawing; specifi- 

[KL. , dim. < L. troctae, a tract : see troofi.] The cally, in the plural, metallic tractors. See the 
anterior vibratile fiagellum of a bifia^llate in- phrase. 

fusorian, used for locomotion : correlated with What varied wonders tempt ns aa they paaa ! 
gvhernaculum. The cowpox, tra^rr, galTanism, and gas. 

tractile (trak'til), a. [< h, ^tracMis, < traherey Eng. Bards and SootcTi Reviewers, 

pp, tractu8y draw, drag: see troctl.] Capable M btal ll cteactora * ot ^ 

nf hftinir HmLwn niit {^Anirtli • HiiPtilA *ke other of Steel, wbioh, by being drawn over 

Of nemg arawn out m lengtn, auciiie. diseased naru of the body, were aappoaed to give relief 

if electricity or magnetism. They 

Perklna, and were much In vogue 


diseased parU of the b 
The oonaiatenolea of bodies are Tei 7 divers ; . . true, through the agency of 

(Os or to be drawn forth In length, IntraotUe. were davlaed ny Dr. P 

Baaan, Nat Hist, 1 889. - * * - 


tradtiuty (trak-tirui), a. [< 
The property of being tractile. 


tractile + -tty,'} 


about the beginning of the ninetewith oeniuiy, bnt bare 
long been dlanaed. Also called Perkim'B tradon, 

traotoratioil (trak-t^rd'shon), n. [< tractor + 
-attoa.] The employment of metallic tractors 
for the cure of diseases. See tractor. 


(tr*k'#h™i), n. [= r. irocwon - ft). 

- Pg. . It. traelont, < m£. ^ f 

a-), a drawing. < L. trahere, pp. tractusy rftTSLlSSL^^/r ' L . 

»g: tee traeK] 1. The ieVof drawl tW.. < L. trahere, pp. ftwetw, draw; 


SUver, whose dnotiUty and tracUUty are mneh inferlonr 
to those of gold. Drrkam, 

traetiOll (trak'shpn), a. [s F. traettoa 
trooetoa 
*#rao^a._ 

draw, drag: see trooti.] 

Ing, or the state of being drawn; specifically, rm fAm ^ 

s.ssss'.”.Bst:&'S;a 

tanoes along the different tangents 
from the points of contact to the in- 


erted In order to prodnoe the effect Is called tfie/ores ^ 
IraeMca The line In whtoh the force of traction acta is 
ouM the tow qf^WodNen, and the angle which this line 
IMkeewlth the plane along which a body is drawn by the 
levee d tmotton Is eaUed toe engCf affradixm, 

8a Attaraetion; attractive power or infiuenoe. 

Be flUcbethj fedla the reslstleie traction of tate, sees 
mielf on the veige of an tbyaa, and his *brala is dUed 
irtthphaiitoma roM^ Eng. Ut, L 884. 


tersections of a certain line are all 
equaL it is the evolnta of the catenary. 
Thaddlnltlon above given is that now nsn* 
•1, and implies four hranohea as shown In 
the figure. But the original definition Is 
that It la the loons of the center d gyration 
d a rod d which the end is drawn along a 


4, The adhesive friction of a body or object, SJ A£?!7mrS2Sn* 

M . Wheel on . ^ or » roM on . pnW. 

Mt JSfe JEflIpkt*— 6. An action the negauve of cmealdedtheaaymptc^, a^aoltlausnallj 



Timetnx 


Ij tlMliiielo whlehaataacleeQ 



, . so It la usually drawn. Also 

8ee def. & (b) In y t 

tvaotlve aetlon d a tTROtUB (trak^), n , ; pL traotue, [NL., < L. 
ocdincto Irttotof, a tract: see fnicfsi, iraefB.] 1. Sapi® 

l)^ go [< trodtofi + -gf.] gg 7.-8. Same as toad®, 2.~>i%«oiiis tn- 
blgffMiMRtMlla,tltolatsraleornn d the spinal eord 


TrmcUon.eBfine. 


0 , (Mvloff'UrhMlt with Vnihapod prdcetbM on Uietr rlmi to pro* 
vent clip t 7. mar wheel keyed to the Ouft of the drivliw w^^ and 
recahinr motion through intennedtale gearing from the engine <, 
mounted upon the top of the bolter A This driviim .gear may to 
made to reverse its motioato a link notion oantfotledTby tOe latere. 
The steam dome and smoke.stock are shown at/and g. ¥“ 
deaiiod to use the steam.power for driving other machinery, 

^ wheels may to run out of gear, and me power mkendrl 
from the Ay edicel A. The — 


. r to a belt 

, ^ -j engineer ctaods one stepy. and nuough 

a hand-wheel keyed to the malt 4 steers the machine wniM It amoved 


from place to piece, the steerum-mechanism eoaiiitlflg d the worm- 
ing M wbldi turns the wmdtisf-cl^ /, idiua tt UbIu^ to 


i lengthens the chain connection on one side while shortbniw it on 
the mhar. thus turning the axieof the wheeli/on Its center, after the 
manner la which the Itont wheels of vehicles are turned in changing 


on common roads, as distinguished from loco- 
motive enginey used on a railway. 

\ A 
le force 
tufn a 

wheel and its shaft. 

traotion-wlieel (trak'shpn-hwfil), ». A wheel 


of forsmlnh t 
nerves puss. 

tradf. A Middle English preterit of tread, 
toade^ (trfid), n. and a. [A later form, due part- 
ly to association with the related noun tread 
and tho orig. verb toeod, of early mod. E. toode, 
trody < ME. trod, footstep, track, < AS. trod, 
footstep, < tredan (prel. toiro, pp. treden), stem, 
tread : see tread, v,, and of. tread, n., trod, trode. 
The appar. irregularity of the form (the reg. 
form IB trode or trod, as still in dial, use) and 
the deflection of sense (from the obs. senses 
‘track, path,' etc., to the present usual senses. 
‘ business, commerce, exchange') have obsenrea 
the etymology, suggesting an origin from or 
a confusion with F. traite, trade, Sp. frato, 
treatment, intercourse, communication, traffic, 
trade, etc.: see trait, tract^,} I. n. If. Afoot- 
step; track; trace; trail. 

Streight fftn he him revyle, and bitter rate, 

Aa Bnepheardea curre^ that in darke evenlnf es Shade 
Bath tracted forth aome salvage beaatea trada. 

Spenaer, g. Q., H. vL 88. 

Ef. Path; way; course. 

A poatorn with a blind wicket there waa, 

A oomnion trade to paaae through Prlain'a house. 

Sumy, j 


, Madd, 11. 687. 
By reason of their knowledge of the law, and at the 
. .. ... *ght trode of religion 

J. UdnU, On Lake zix. 


antorltee of being In the rlghn 


it been la the dlreet ageniof progreaalon. S. B. KidghL 

toacl® + -fto®.] Same 


Yon were advised . . . that his forward spirit 
Would lift him where most trode of danger ranged. 

.9fial:,2Hen. IV, L 1.174. 

8f. The bearing part of the felly of a wheel; 
the tread of a meel. 

The ntter pert of the wfaeele, celled the trade. 

Withal^ Diet. (ed. 10O6X p. 79 (Nana) 

4t. Course of action or effort. 

Long did I love this lady ; 

Limg my travail, long my trade to win her. 

JPVetefier and MatUnyer, A Very Woman, iv. 8. 

6t. Way of life; oustomary mode or course of 
action; habit or manner of life; habit; cus- 
tom; practice. 

In wboae behanfon lyeth In effect the whcfiecooraeand 
trade of mans life, and therefore tonded altogither to the 
good amendment of man by discipline and example. 

PutUnham, Arte of Eng. Foesla p. S6. 
The ancient trade of this* realm in education of yoath 
. . . was to yifice the same with the fear of God, in i««oh- 
ing the aame to use prayer morning and evening, . . to 
make beyaannoe to the maglstratea. 


Huggard, Displaying of t 


Protestants, p. 86. (IMm, 
(under b ay aa un oi.) 


Thy sin 's not accidental, bat a trade. 

8^., M.forM,ill.L148L 

6. Business pursued ; occupation. 

The Spaniarda dwell with their familiea, and extrelst 
divert mannary trades. Coryat, Cmditlea 1. IfiX 

Thy trade to me t<d!, and where thou doat dwell. 
Robin Hood and the Butcher (Child’s Ballads, V. 88> 
Begging is a trade unknown in thia empire. 

SwiSt, GuUlver'a Travels, L fi. 

7. Bpeoiflcally, the craft or business which 
a person has learned and wbioh he carries on 
as a means of livelihood or for profit; oecu^a- 


professions, and from agriculture. ThaaweQMak 
of the trade of a smith, of a oarpenter,<vof a maaon; but 
not of the trade of a farmer or of a lawyer or jfiijBiclaa. 

We abound in quacks of every trade. 

CraUe. {Jimp, Dkt) 

8. The exchange of commodities for other com- 
modities or for money ; the business of buying 
and selling; dealingby way of sale or exchange ; 
commerce ; traffic. Trade coimprehendB every apeclea 
of exchange or deallnijL either In me produce of land, iq 
manufactures, or in bius or money It is, however, chiefly 
used to denote the barter or pnrohaae and aale ox goods, 
wares, and mwchamUae, elthw by wholesale or by retail. 
I’rade la either faratgn or domatte Foreign trade con- . 
sifts in the exportation and Importation ot goods, or 
the exchange of the commodttiee of different oountriee. 
Domeetie or home trade la the exchange or buying and 
selling of goods within a oonntir Tiide la also oAotc- 
eale (that is, by the package or in large quantitiee) or It is 
by retail, or in smsll parcels. The earryingtrade la that 
of tranaportlng commodlUet from one country to another 
1^ water. 

Let thia therefore aeaure yon of our loues, and every 
yeare oar friendly trade ahall furnish you with Corne. 

quoted in Copt JohnSmithe Works, I. 808. 

Bat I have been infmmed that the trade to England li 
sunk, and that the greateat export now is to France. 

PaoMke, Deeoription of the East, II. IL 80. 



'■'{•JT 


tnd* 

0. The MiMns engaged in the name aoenpa« 
tlon or luie of haeineae : aa, the book-ftwle. 

All this authorshim you peroelTS, is snonymons ; it glvM 
ms no rspntotloii except among the trade 

Jrmng, (Imp IHtL) 

10. Apurohaso or sale; a bargain; speoiflcally, 
in 77. JS. pohttcSf a deal. 

Bat it is not every man's talent to force a trade; lor a 
oostomsr may choose whether he will buy or not. 

Dryden, Duchess of York's jhiper Defended. 
Give us something like the Australian system of voting, 
so that the resulting legislature will represent the states 
no not a series of deals, dickers, 
The Century, XXXVIL 68a. 


64X6 

They MIsAtlMi parsons of nan. BMlc.»nrtLia 

Bea^ to **dloker'' and to **iir^’* and to *^tradf ** rtflsa 
and wiwobea. «7. JP. (^eper. Oak Openings, U. 

4f. Toadaoate; bring up; train: with i^. 

A Wild Bogus is he that is bom a Bogne: he is more 
subtle and more given by nature to ell Irina of knavery 
than the other, as beastly begotten in bam or bushes, and 
from his infsnoy traded Mp in treachery. 

Hwrmant Caveat for Curaetors, p. 88. 

Eoerle one of these colleges haue in like maner their 
professors or readers of the toongs and seuerall sciences, 
ss they call them, which dailie trade up the youth there 
abiding priuaUle in their halles. 


at. BaohoasihaaltapoeaUadtlsi. VOMt 


business interests, an( 
teadee, and bargains 

lit. The implements, collectively, of any oc- ^ ^ ^ i r 

oupation. v trade-wind : used commonly in the plural. 

The shepherd with him ail his patrimony beara preterit of traad. 


thsmyuid tgli^ 

to nUt^^SST^ Ba^im haalta Wo lit 

to look to tho object to be attainod by^ roguiMmoat 
that the trader shall keop a cash book. 

l>slfn^ai.,761faliio,M4 

d. A vesoel employed regulariy in any paitloii- 
lar trade, whether forei^ or ooaating: as, an 
East Indian trader; a eoaating traa&.^fmt 
trmte. See postdnMier.-- Boom trader, a member of 
the ^ew York) stook-sxchange who buys and aeOs stodra 
on the floor m the exchange for his own scconnt and 
not for a ollent, and without the hitervantion of anothar 
broker ; a broker who is his own client. 


Har^ Descrip, of Eng., II 8 (Hollnshed's Chron.. L>. ‘ rvr /T 

jh. A Sfe 

•A^..nA,n»A,»n»«.Iv.nthenllDAl. Masi.gMdeilM M OiaAM I. Of aiflW!..] 


His house and household gods, his trade at war. 

Dryden, tr. of Virgil's Qcoigioa, UL 586. 

12. Stuff: often used contemptuously in the 
sense of * nibbish.* [Prov. Eng. and New Eng.] 

Ale, sir, and aqua vlUe, and such low>brcd trade, is all I 
draw now-a-days. KinptUy, Westward Ho ! xiv. 

Balaaoe of trade. See 5alanos.~Board of trade. .. , . - - 

(a) In the United States^ an aaaooiatlon of business men 

established In most large cities lor the furtherance of trade-iallent ^rfid fa In), o. Unsuccessful in 
oommeroial interests, the enactment of rules for the reg- busiiiess; bankrupt. [Bare.] 

[< traded + -/ul.] Busy 


tradedt (traced), tt. [< tmdfi + -erfa.] Versed; 
practised; experienced. 

Eyes and ears, 

Two traded pilots 'twixt the dangerous shores 
Of will and Judgment. Shak., T. and C., li. fi« 64. 
Nay, you are better traded with theae things than I, and 
therefore 111 subscribe to your Judgment. 

B. Joneon, Every Han out of his Humour, il. 1 


chamber of commerce. (6) [o^ l In Great Britain, a com* . « , . 

mittee of the Frivy CounoU wnicn has, to a large extent, tradoful (trad ffU), a. 
the aupervlBlcm BriUsh ^mme^ and industry At m traffic ; trafficking. 

Its head are the President of the Board of Trade, who is « . J ^ ^ ^ ...u * . 

usually a member of the Cabinet, the parliamentary sec- X® tradefuU H^tmnt% ^at with weary toyle 
rataiy (formerly vloe<preaident), the permanent seoro* 
taiy, and six assistant secretaries at the head of six de- 


partments-* the oommsreiaf, hearber, /Inanee, raUveay, 
Hoe, and dtheriee Attache to the Board of Trade are 
also the bankruptcy and emigration departments, the 
Patent Ofiloe, etc. A committee for trade and the plan- 
tations existed for a short time in the reign of Charles II 
The oouncil of trade was again constituted in the reign 
of Willism IIL, but discontinued in 1782. In 1786 the 
Bosrd of Trade was organised, and Its functions were sub- 
sequently jpreatly extended.— OOMttng-trada. Bee 
eooih'ny.— OouxieoftrAdd. See eoufwi.—Pktr trade, 
a tsroposed system of trade between Great Britain or 
Britisn posseasions and other countries, as advocated by 
the BriUsh fair-traders and the Falr-Trtule League since 
about 1886. The fair-traders disclaim the iuteniiun of re- 
turning toproteotion, and aim at esialiliahing reciprocity, 
and at the unposition of retaliatory duties on Imports from 
countries which tax British products — ITee txiula. See 
Avf — jAokof aUtimdee. See ./odri —Bound trade, 
on the Gaboon river, a kind of barter in which the things 
exchanged comprise a large assortment of miscellaneous 
■rtiolm. Also called hundJU4rade - To blow trade, to 
blow (In) one course , blow constantly In Uie same direc- 
tion. See trade-wind. 

1%e wind Uowing trade, withoul an inch of sayle we 
spooned before the sea. ifaUuyt'e Keyapet, 111 849. 
THdin Of the trade. Seeertotl BBjn.6and7. 

Fbestton, etc. See oeeupatum, 

H. a. Pertaining to or characteristic of trade, 
or of a particular trade : as, a trade practice ; 
a frode oall or dinner; trade organizations. — 
Ttatfo dollar. See dotfar.— Trade price, the price 
charged by the manufacturer or publisher to dealers in the 
same trade for ariiolea that are to be sold again at an ad- 
vahea— Trade sale, an auction aale by manufacturers, 
publishera or others of goods to the trade 
feradd^ (trAd),v.; pret. andpp. traded, ppr. trad- 
ing, [< traded f n.] L intrans. If. To take or 
keep one’s course ; pass ; move ; proceed. 

His grisly Beard a ting'd confession made 
What ftery breath through hto black lips did trade. 

J. Beaumont, Psyche, L 17 

2. To engage in trade; engage in the exchange, 
purchase, or sale of goods, wares, and mer- 
ehandiso, or anything else; barter; bu;^ and 
sell; traffic ; carry on commerce as a business: 
with in before the thing bought and sold. 

This element of air which I profess to trade to. 

/. Waiton, Ciompleto Angler, p. S5. 
8. To buy and sell or to exchange property in 
a specifle ‘ 

horse or a 

affairs generally; have dealings or transaemons. 

How did you dare 
To trade and traffic with MacbeUi 
In riddles and affairs of death t 

8hak„ Biaobeth, lU. 6. 4. 
6. To carry merchandise ; voyage or ply as a 
merchant or merchantman. 

They shall be my East and West Indiei^ and IwU! trade 
to them both. 


Do seeke most pretlous Uiings to make your gain. 

Speneer, Bonnets, xv. 
Musing maid, to thee I come. 

Hating the tradeftd city's hum. 

J Warton, Ode to Solitude. 

trade-hall (tr&d'hftl), n. A large hall in a cil y 
or town for meetings of manufacturers, traders, 


A genus of monocotyledonous plants, type of 
the tribe Tradescantieai in the order Commelina- 
MSB, It is oharaotorised by flowers In sessile or paniuled 
fascicles within the base of oomplioato floral leaves, by 
enther-oells commonly on the mai^ns of a broadisb oon- 
neotive. and by a three-oeUed ovary with two ovulee In 
each cell. There aroahoutSSspeolea, all American, both 
northern and tropical. They ere perennial herbs with 
simple or somewhat branched stems of much variety In 
leaf and habit. The fascicles of the inflorescence resem- 
ble compact umbels, but are oentrifojna ; they are either 
loosely or densely panloled, or, as in T, Virginiea, are re- 
duced to a single fascicle. The species areknown as ept- 
deruwrt (which scO; throe or four occur within the UniCsd 
States, of which T. Virginiea is widely disit^buted and 
is often cultivated in garaens; two othera arc southern — 
T. roeea and T, Plonaana Several species are cultivated 
under glass, as T. dieeohr, a white-flowered evemmn with 
leaves purple beneath and T. ubrina, a trailing South 
American perennial. Bee teandering-Jw. 

tradesfolk (tradz'fdk), n. pi, [< traddSy pose, 
of trade^y +/ofA?.] People emjMoyed in trade; 
tradespeople. 

By his advice victuallers and tradeefdUt would soon get 
all the money of the kingdom into their hands. Svaft, 


etc. ; also, a hall devoted to meetings of the in- tradesman (tradz'man), n. ; pi. trademm 
corporated trades of a town, city, or district. 


Its small sise causes It [the town-hall at Birnges] to suf- 
fer considerably from its immediate proximity to the cloth- 
hall aud other trade-hatte of the city. 

J, Fergueeon, Hist Arch., I 603. 

trade-mark (tr&d'mftrk), n. A distinguishing 
mark or device adopted by a manufacturer and 
impressed on his goods, labels, etc., to indicate 
the origin or manufaetorer; in laWy a particu* 


(-men). [< traders, poss. of tradfi, + man.] 

1. A person engaged in trade; a shopkeeper. 

There's one of Lentulus' bawds 
Runs up snd down the shops, through every street, 
With money to corrupt the poor arthloers 
And needy tradeemen to their aid 

B. Joneon, Catiline, y. 6 

2. A man having a trade or handicraft ; a me- 
cbanio. 


lar mark or symbol which is used hy a person tradespeople (tradz^pd'pl), n. pL [< irtMsy 
for the purpose of denoting that the arriole to poss. of frade^y + per^lc,} People employed in 
which or to packages of wlijch it is affixed is the various tr^es. 

sold or manufactured by him or by his author- trades-onlon (trfldz'u'nypn), n. [< tradeSy pi. 
ity, or used as a name or sign for his place of of traded + union, Cf. trade-union,^ Same as 
business to indicate that he carries on his busi- 
ness at that particular place, and which by 
priority of adoption and more or less exclusive 
use, or by government sanction and registra- 
tion, is recognized and protectable as his prop- 
erty. In Great Britdn, the United Stot^ end other trades-imiOllism 


trade-umon. See etymology of trad^umon. 

Their notion of Reform wm a oonfuied combination of 
rick-burnen, tradee untom, Nottingham riota, and in gen- 
eral whatever requited the calling out of the yeomanry. 

tatea and other UBaes-HIUOlUBm (iraaz'u^nypn-izm;, n. [< 

countries tlw regUtratlon ao^protection of trade marks tradee-unxon + -tsw.] Same as trade-mwnvsm, 

..... .. ^ ^ 

trpdee^nion + -wf.l Same as trade-uniomat. 


George Blud, Felix ifolt, 
(tradz'u^nypn-izm), n. 

countries tlw regUtratlon and protection of trade marks trades-umon + -tsw.] Same as trade-u 

and which are known as water-marke. Of J^pdee-^nion + -wt.l Same as traac-u\ 

cut known appears on a document tntdGBWOmftll (tradz whm'an), n. ; pi. fradas- 
— that ia,aI^Uy after t^inyention wonxen (-wim^en). [< trades, pose, of traded y 

woman,} A woman who trades or is skilled 


> of paper, 

these the most andent 

bearing the date 1861—1 

of the art of making paper from linen rags. The founda- 
tion of the protection afforded hy the law to the owners . - 

of trade-marks is in the injustice done to one whose trade ^ Trade, 
haa acquired favor with the public if oompetitora are al- trBd0*IUli01l(tr&d^fl'nyon), n. [< ti*ade^ 4* union, 
lowed, tar odor^e imlt^n <ff metl^i ^ adraM Though the words are used SBmonymously, frade- 

and conUnuously uaed by him for making bis products • ^ — 

recognlnblA to induce Intending purchasers to take 
their goods instead of bis. The rame kind of protection 
is therefore given, within Just limits to style and color of 
package and label m to specific symbols— Mutlo trade- 
mark, the official maik of the United States Board of 
Music Trade It consists of a star inclosing a numeral 
which indicates the retail price of the piece in dimes.— 

Trade-lftiirks Act, a Bri w statute of 1862 (26 and 26 
VIct., e. 88) to prevent the fraudulent marking of mer- 
chandise, tne forging or dtoring of trade-marka etc. 


union differs both in extent of meaning and ety- 
molo^cally from tradea-union (< fro^, pi. of 
frode^, + union)y whieh prop, means a union of 
men of several trades; a trade-unwn may be a 
xmion of men of a single trade or of several 
trades.] A combination of workmen of the 
same trade or of several allied trades for the 
purpose of securing by united action the moat 

iMtaj.ee: a«, A traded with "B fJr.a 

othe»inMme t*adeorm(M.^kal »ti a»^^^ 
who instructa boys m some kind of handicraft. 

In our prisons the schoolmaster and the trademaeter 
take the place of the executioner. 

Nineteenth Century, XXIV. 768. 

trade-name (trfid'n&m), n* A name invented 
or adopted as the speciflo name or designation 
^ ^ so™® article of commerce 

[^1 + ^1.] l.Qne 

Tto trade on, to take advantage of or make proflt out of : 3b to WwW 

as, to trade on another’s fears.— Tonch end trade pa> whose business is buviw and selling, or barter; 
pm fu>e paper. oue whose vocation it is to buy ana sell again 


, trane. If. To pass; spend. 


personal property for gain. In the law of bank- 


contributing a stated sum, to be used primarily 
for the support of those members who seek to 
enforce their demands by striking, and also as 
a benefit fund. 

Trade-Unione are the sucoeasors of the old Glide. 

angim GUde (E. JB. T. 8.X Int, p. clsv. 

Trade Unione are combinations tar regulating the rels- 
tkmi between workmen and maitora woriunen and woik' 
mem or mssten mad maeten, or for imposing restrictive 
conditions on the coudnot of any Induct^ or onslneM. 

JSneye. BrO,, XXm. m 

jto|^hjrta^ of 1871 j[B« 



The EngUsb merchants trading those countreya 

BaJdttyVe Voyagety L 468. 

8. To sell or exchange in commerce ; barter; 
buy and sell. 


persons. See mervAant wvjrmen lu vu« fN»uio i.rwuv w lu nut 

TVadirs riding to London with fst purses. TOWJ# for mutual su^rt and proteeriou, %s- 

Bhak,, I Hen. IV., 1. 1 141 . peeiBlly for the regulation of wages, hours of 
Abutrimrwlmkffisofdy inohoriUesshebasreMed trade-unions 6olla0tlv•)^ 

himssif is not A trader; but if he buy them end MU Also f rud sa- k atoaism. 





to «im tMm* tni to ftaoM t iMr« •qiMl 
ttoo (rt woffc omoiii m irtokiM 111 Mjrgtvmi tnido tluQ 
woild bo the oeao lUMler a rigimo of muroitriotad opnipe* 

uttoo. iftMiw. BrtL, xxxn. m» 

trAde-iniiOOiSt (tvftd'ti'iijrgn-ist), n. [< trade’ 
ufdm + •iet.’] A member of a trade-union; 
one #ho favors the system of trade-onions. 
Also trades’uaimieU 

MlMpprohenilon on the port of looiolliti, m well m of 
trad§ umofiMt end other perUiena of labor agalnit oapi- 
tal J, S, Mm. SoolalUm. 

trade-wtnil (trad' wind), M. [< traded i 2, + wintfi. 
Ct to blow tradOf under traded.] A wind that 
blows in a regular trade or course — that is, 
continually in the same direction. Trade-windif 
or spooliloauy the trade-vinde. prerall over th^ooeans in 
the equatorial region^ from about 80* K. latitude to 80* 
8 latitude Mowiiiff in each hemliphere toward the ther* 
mal equator, but being defleoted into northeasterly and 
southeasterly winds reapeotirely by the earth’s rotation, 
(brer the land the greater friction, iiregular temperature- 
gradients, and local disturbances of all kinds oombine 
to interrupt their uniformity. The trade-winds form a 
part of the general syatem of atmospheric circulation 
arising from the permanent difference In temperature 
between euuatoriiu and polar regions. By the greater 
heating of the torrid aone the air is expanded, occasion- 
ing a diminished density of the surface-layer and an in- 
crease of measure at high levels, which produce a ten- 
dency f^ the air to flow off toward the poles on either 
side. This overflow reduces the atmonpherio pressure 
near the equator, and increases it in the higher lati- 
* tudes to which the current flows. These conditions, 
therefore, give rise to two permanent currents in each 
hemisphere— a lower on& the trade- wind, blowing frcmi 
near the trcmlos to the thermal equator, and an upper 
one, the antitrade, flowing from the equator to about the 
thirtieth parallels latitude, where it descendsb producing 
there the calms of Cancer and Ciapricorii, and continues 
northward or southward, according to the hemiq>here, as 
a surface-current with a component of motion to the east- 
ward, arising from the earth's rotation. In the northern 
hemisphere these anti-trades are much interrupted by ir- 
regular temperature-gradients over the great continents 
and by cyclonic storms , but in the southern hemisphere, 
where tnese disturbances are less, the anti-trades attain 
such a force as to give the name of " the roaring forties ” 
* to the belt (rf latitude where they are chiefly felt. On 
their equatorial side the trade-winds die out in a belt of 
calms, which varies in breadth, in different seasons and 
different longitudes from 160 to 000 miles In Itf arch the 
center of the calm-belt Is approximately at tho equator, 
while in summer It rises in some longitudes to (T or 0* N. 
latitude The trade-wind soiies in all oceans change their 
position with the season, moving to the iiortliwara from 
ilsreb to midsummer, and southward from September to 
March the range of oaeiUatlon being from 800 to 600 
miles During the flrst nine months <n the year the equa- 
torial limit of the northeast trade in the Atlantio lies in a 
higher laUtnde near the west coast of Africa than it does 
further to the westward until the fortieth meridian is 
pysed, where the limit again reoedes from the equator. 
From Ootober to December, however, the North Atlantic 
trsde-wlud extends to its lowest latitude on the African 
coast On the eastern side of each ocean the polar limit 
of the trade-wind extends furthest Irom the equator, and 
blows most directly toward it thus, on the coast of Por- 
tugal and on the coast of Oallfornls, the trade-wind reaches 
far north of the tnmlos, the extension of it being often felt 
as far north as latitude 40*, and it is frequent^ felt as a 
north wind. Toward the western part of each ocean the 
trade-wind beoomea more easterly, often prevkUing die 
east for many dara The trade-wind attama its fnrratest 
strength in the South Indian ocean, which la ciJlcd the 
” heart of the trades”, in the Faolflc It does not blow with 
either the streiurth or the constancy that it has in the At- 
lantic , and in pints of the South Faciflo it is frequently 
interrupted by westerly winds, which prevail through the 
summer, aad sometimes through the inreater part of the 
year. The region of high pressure at the troidoa lain the 
form of great anticyclones extending in an east and west 
direction, and having shifting boundaries and variable 
gradients. As a oonsequenee, the atrength. and in some 
regions the direction, of the trades are subfeot to oonsld- 
erable variatiems. In general, the r^ons of the trade- 
winds haxe a soanty rainfall, for evomnes do not occur 
exoi^ in limited areas and at deflnite aeasona , and con- 
vsotion-oniTenta, although frequently covering the sky 
with a small detached cloud known as trade cumulue, are 
ganendly insufficient to produce ruin. 

Thus to the Eastern wealth through storms we go, 

But now, the Ciape once doubled, fear no more ; 

A constant fradr-iotod will securely blow. 

And gently lay ua on the spicy shore. 

Diyden, Annus MirabUis, it 804. 

tnuUnf (W'diug), o. . , 

Moving in a steady course or current. 

They on the tradOw flood • . 

Ply, stemming nightly toward the pole. 

Jfaon,P.L,U.64a 

d. Carrying on commerce; engaged in trade: 
as^ a trading eompany.— *8. GiVen to corrupt 
bargains; venal. 

In him was only a sophiatloal selt-daoeptlan, or a 
mtra iUuaion of dangerous auf-love, mlg^t have been, hr 
the common herd of mKUNg poltticlana used as the cover 
lor every low. and deepicable, and uupnncipled artMoe. 

Bnneghtim^ Biat flketehea Otnnlnf. 


[Ppr. of frodfi, 


8417 

end ^ vrideto PleWfete., the estenekm of the aprlng 
denottof the draft, Oth« more refined forma have been 
Inventad. One of these, by a tneins-potnt moved accord- 
tag t o^ ^p^ B aarks a ourve on a disk, by which a varia- 

triiditloil (trMish'^), a. [< ME. iradtetoHf < 
OF. tradioion^ F. tramtion =s Pr. traditwn s 
Sp. tradieion as Pg. tradigdo &s It. tradiztone, < 
L. traditio(n-)f a ^ving up, a surrender, deliv- 
ery, tnuiition, < frodere, pp. tradituH^ deliver, < 
transy over, + dare, give : see da . Cf . treason^ 
a doublet of tradition,'] 1. The act of handing 
over something in a formal legal manner; the 
act of delivering Into the hands of another; de- 
livery. 

The covenant Is (tad's justifying tasUmment, u signi- 
fying his donative consent ; and baptism is the instrument 
of it, by solemn investiture or tradmen. 

Bataer,Utaoinith,lU.8. 

As a private conveyance. Mancipation was extremely 
clumsy, and 1 have no doubt it was a great advantage to 
Boman society when this ancient conveyance was flrst 
subordinated to Tradition or simple delivery, and finally 
loperseded by it. Maine. Early Law and Ooitom, p. 861 

2. The handing down of opinions, doctrines, 
practices, rites, and customs from ancestors 
to posterity: the transmission of any opinion 
or practice mm forefathers to descendants or 
from one generation to another, by oral com- 
munication, without written memorials. 

Say what yon will against Tradition: we know the Slg* 
nifleation m Words by nothing but Tradition. 

aeldm. Table-Talk, p. IIL 

It is not true that written history is a mere tradition of 
falsehoods, assumptions, and illc^lcsl dednctlons, of what 
the writers believed rather than of what they knew, and 
of what they wished to have believed rather than what 
was true. BtuNc, Medieval and Modem Hist, p 76. 

8. A statement, opinion, or belief, or a body of 
statements or opinions or beliefs, that has been 
handed down from age to age by oral communi- 
cation ; knowledge or belief transmitted with- 
out tho aid of written memorials. 


trftftitor 

lived immediately from them by artists, schools, 
or writ6r8..--Tkadttlfi(B taiday, Palm Sunday: ao 
called from the fact that on that day the CJreed was for- 
merly taught to candfdatos for haptlam on Holy Saturday. 
Bneye. Bud, 

traiution (trft-dieh^on), v, t [< trad%tion. ».] 
To transmit as a tradition, [htare.] 

The following atoiT is . . . tradiHoned with very much 
credit amongst our English Catholics. 

FuOer. {Imp. Diet ) 


Boselayn Is a place where are the Cisterns called S<do- 
mon's, snpposed, according to the common tradition here- 
abouts, to have been made by that great King, as a part 
of his recompcnce to King Hiram. 

MaundreU, Aleppo to Jerasalem. p 50. 

Nobody can make a tradition ; it takes a eentnry to 
make it. BawUvime, Septimius Felton, p llL 

4. (a) In iheol.. that body of doctrine and disci- 
pline supposed to have been revealed or com- 
manded oy God, but not committed to writing, 
and therefore not incorporated in the Scrip- 
tures According to the Fhariseee, when Moeea was on 
Mount Sinai two sets of lawa were delivered to him by (tad, 
one of which was recorded, while the other was handed 
down from father to son, and miraculously kept nnoor- 
runted to their day. These are the traditions referred to 
in Mat zv. 2 and other parallel pasaa^ Roman Catholic 
theologiana maintain that much of Christ's oral teaching 
not oummlttcd to writing by tlie immediate disciples has 
been preserved in the church, and that this instruction, 
together with that subsequently afforded to the church by 
the direct teaching of the Holy Spirit— aU ot which is to 
be found in the writinn of the fathers, the decrees of 
oonnclliL and the decretals of the Popes— oonstitntea a 
body of audition as truly divine, wid therefore as truly au- 
thoritative, as the Scriptures themselves (L. AhboU, Diet. 
Rd KnowiedgeX Anglican theologians, on the other 
hand, while acknowledging tradition recorded In ancient 
writers as of more or leas antbority in Interpretation oi 
Scripture and in queations of church polity and ceremo- 
nies, do not cottrdtnate It with Scripture. 

Why do thy disciples transgress the tradition of the 
elders? for they wash not their nsnds when they eat bread. 

Mai ZV.2. 

The authority for this endiesi^ mechanical reHgionlsm 
was the commands or traditione at the Fathers, handed 
down from the days of the Great Bynagogne, but ascribed 
with pious ezaggwatioii to the Ahuighty. wha it was said, 
had dsUvered them orally to Hoses on Mooni Sinai 

a Cfeihe, Life of Cairist, II S06. 

By apostdlioal traditione are onderstood such points of 
OatnoliG beliet and practice aa, not committed to writing 
in the Holy Scripture^ have come down in an unbroken 
aeries of dsUvery, and varied testimony, from the 
apostoUo ages. Faith qf OatMice. n. 887. 

(h) In Mohammedanufm, the words and deeds of 
Mohammed (and to some extent of his compan- 
ions), not contained in the Koran, but handed 
down for a time orally, and then recorded. 
They are called hadteh, * sayings,' or oftener eunna. * ous- 
tomi* and they oonstitnte a very larae body, and have 
given rise to an tmmenac literatnre. their aoceplance 
or non-aooeptance of the traditions as authoritative, the 
Mohaininedana are divided Into SunnOee and Shiitee. Seo 


(trfi-dl-om'e-Wr), n. A speoieg 

of dynamometer for detennlning the dmft of 
Yehiclei* plowi, mowingmaohinet, etc. to one 
&dMlaap]medtoakMol sprint •oale tator- 
1 betiw the flMt^aniinal or propMunf nuMnine 


8. A custom handed down from one age or gen- 
eration to another and having acquired almost 
the force of law. 

The tradition ia that a President [ta the United States] 
msy he re-elected once, and once only 

JR A. Freeman, Amer. Lecta.,pw 881. 

6. In the fine arte, Uteratnref ete., the accumu- 
lated expmenoe, advance, or achievement of 
the paat, aa handed down by predeoesBora or de- 


see tradition.] 1. Of, pertaining to, or de- 
rived from tradition ; communicated from an- 
cestors to descendants by word of mouth only; 
transmitted from age to ago without writing; 
founded on reports not having the authenticity 
or value of historical evidence ; oonsisting of 
traditions. 

Mr. Tulliver was, on the whole, a roan of safe traditional 
opinions Qeorge Flint, Mill on the Floss, 1. 8. 

While In the coarse of civilixstion written law tends to 
rafdace traditional unag^tho replacement never becomes 
complete. u Spencer, lYin. of BooioL, 1 680. 

2. Observant of tradition, m any sense ; regu- 
lated by accented models or traditions, irre- 
spective of inaependently deduced principles; 
conventional. 

Card Ood In heaven forbid 

We should infringe the holy privilege 
Of Messed sanctuary ! . . 

Buck. You are too aeiuMless-obstinate, my lord, 
Too ceremonious and tradUumal 

Shot., Rich IIL. UL 1. 46. 

traditionalism (trft-dish'on-al-izm), w. [= Bp. 
tradmonaliamo ; as traditional Strict- 

ly, a system of philosophy in which all religious 
knowledge is reduced to rielief in truth commu- 
nicated by revelation from (jk>d, and received 
by traditional instruction ; popularly, the habit 
of basing religious convictions on ecclesiasti- 
cal authority and the traditional belief of the 
church, not on an independent study of the 
Scripture, or an independent exercise of the 
reason ; adherence to tradition as an authority. 

traditionalist (tr^ish'qn-al-ist), n, [ss Sp. 
tradunonaheta; as traditional -isf.] One who 
holds to the authority of tradition, 
tra^tionallstic (tr44i8b'on-j^Us'tikl, a. [< 
traditional + -tef + -ta.] Of, pertaining to, or 
characterized by traditionalism. 

De Bonsld . . . WM the chief of the so-osUed tradttien- 
aUttie school, the leading dogm* of which wm the divine 
creation of language. 

Ueberweg, Hist Philos, (truns.), n. 889. 

traditionality (trA-dish-q-nari-ti), n. [< fra- 
ditional + -tfy.] Traditional principle or opin- 
ion. [Bare.J 

Many a man doing load work in the world stands only 
on sraie thin traditionalitg, conventionality. 

Curiyis. (Jmp. Dkt ) 

traditionally (trft-dish'qn-al-i), adv. In a tra- 
ditional manner;* by transmission from father 
to son or from a^ to age ; according to tradi- 
tion ; as a tradition ; in or by tradition. 

TIme-woni rales, that them snlBoe, 

Learned from their sires, traditionally wise. 

LoieeU, Agaasii, ii. L 

traditionarily (trMish'on-a-ri-li), adv. In a 
traditionary manner; by tradition. 

traditionary (tra-dish'on-a-ri), a, and n. [a 
F. traditionnaire ; as tradition + -ary.] I, a. 
Same as traditional. 

Decayed our old traditionary lore. 

Scott, Vision o( Don RoderlMt, Int, at. 8. 

n. n.; pi. ti adiftonartes (-riz), Gne who ac- 
knowledges tho authority of traditions. 

traditioner (trH-diHh'qii-6r),n. [< tradition + 
-eft.] A traditioiiist’ 

traditionist (tra-dish'qn-ist), n. [< tradition + 
•utf.] One who makes or adheres to tradition ; 
a passer-on of old habits, opinions, ete. 

As the people are talthfnl tradUioniete. repeating the 
words of (heir forefathers, . . the\ are the most certain 

antiquaries , and their oru knowledge and their ancient 
ohaervanoes often elucidate many an archaeological ob- 
scurity. I. D'leram, Amen, of LlL, L 172. 

traditive (trad'i-tiv), a. [< OF. tradttif; as L, 
traditus, pjp. of traderCf deliver (see tradition), 
+ -iw.] Of or pertaining to or based on tra- 
dition; traditional. 

We cannot disbelieve traditive doctrine, . if it be 
fufalUMy proved to us that tradition is an Infailibleguide 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed ItcW), II. m. 

TradtUve systems grow up in a oourse of generations. 

madetnne 

traditor(l3«d'i-tor), n.; L.pl. fraditarrs (trad-i- 
td'riz). [< L, iraditor, one who gives up or over, 
a traitor, < traderef give up, surrender: see fra- 
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dition. Ct, traitor, a doublet of traditor.J One (tr|46'iinf41), adr. In a tradn« Jjgao; < F. m gt 

of those early Christians who, in time of perse- ctog or dmmatoxy manner: slanderously ; by Pg. trqiioar, bwMWKmU nnh 

Qutlon, gave up to the officers of the law the wav of defamation. Imp, IHot. tr^ffro), tramo; nw^uie 


Boriptures, or any of the holy vessels, or the tradncttCtrft-duktOft’^t.* [< U bwduelNS, pp. of 
names of their brethren. tra^htoore, lead along, derive: see traduce,] To 

Them were in the Church lUelf Truditon content to de> derive or deduce ; also, to transmit ; propagate, 
liver up the book* of «od by oomporiUdn. to end th^ No loal of man from teed IrediMM ia 

own lives might be spared. Woolvr, Eooles. Polity, v. 62. Pr jsr. iTofe, Piw-exlsteucy of the Soul, st W. 

tr&dotto (trfHlot'to), a, [It., pp. of tradurre, trndnott (tra-dukt'), ». C< L- traduetus, pp. of 
traduce,] In transposed ; frodacere, t^sferi see froditce.] That which 


transpose: see 
arranged. 

tradriuef , a. Same as frrd»/le. /.amh, Mrs. Bat- 
tle on Whist. 



exhibit as a Hpeetacle, display, disgrace, dis- 
honor, transfer, derive, also min, propa^te, 
< froMs, across, -f ducere, lead: see duct. Cf. 
transdurtioti.] If. To pass along ; transmit. 

It is not in the power of parents to traduee hblinesa to 
their children. Bp. JUall, The Angel and Zachary. 

From these only the race of perfeot animals were mop* 
agsted, and traduced over the earth. Str M, liau. 

To this it is offered that the Sonl tradueed is from the 
woman only iMpa, Tme Eellgloii, L 167. 

8t. To transfer; translater; arrange under an- 
other form. 

Oftentimes thoauctours and writers are dispraised, not 
of them that can ttaduoe and compose worices, but of 
thelm that cannot vnderstande thelm, and yet lease reads 
Qetdm SdtvTl^L {Richardeon ) 


I. intraud, 1. To trnde; pa«s goo^ and oom- 
modities from one person to naothep for nn 
equivalent in goods or money; buy and sell 
wares or commodities ; cany on oommeroe. 
lleqiairtogaindothfrfldleonffNrg^Blaff. , 

Shak., LecMoa 1* UO. 

At twentle yaares they may tro^ Jb^aall, and ^ 
omnnant aU thay can. Punkae, PUgrinafa p 196. 

8. To deal; have business or dealings. 

It la a graata tranall to Crsflte or daala with fnrtona, 
impariant, and man of auill taffarln& lor that thw art 
hnportabla to seme, and of oonnaraaoon varle partllotta 
CfunarOt, Lattm (tr. 1^ Ballowea, 1677), p 111. 
flow did you dare 
9 with 


transfer, propagate : see traduce.] 
tion from one of the same If ' 
reproduction ; transmission ; 


is transferred or translated; a translation. 

The TVttduet may exceed the OrigInaL 

Howril,Lettara,lL47. 

traduction 
traduc^ 
traduc- 
across, 

- lt‘ Deriva- 
tion from one of the same kind;' propagation; 

I ; inbentanoe. 

If by tradfiction came thy mind, 

Our wonder is the less to find 
A soul so charming fn>m a stock so mxMl ; 

Thy father wu transfus'd into thy blood. 

Dryden, To Mra. Anne allllgrew, 1. 28. 

2f. Tradition; transmission from one to an- 
other. 

Traditional communication and traduction of troths. . «_ ui\ 

«r Jf. tnfflckftblM (tiat'^-arbl), o. 

3. The act of giving origin to a soul by procrea- 
tion. Compare trMueianim. 

A third sort would have the soul of man (aa of other liv- 
ing oreatores) to be propagated Iw the seminal Cmduotion 
of the natural parents suocesslvuy, from tiie first person 
and womb that ever conceived 

flmfyn, Trae Beligion, 1. 140 

4f. Translation from one language into an- 
other; a translation. 

Those translators . . . that effect 
Their word-for word UradueUom. where they lose 
The free grace of their natural dialect 
And ahame their authors with a foroda gloss 

Chapman, Homer, To the Reader, L 104. 

The verbal traduicHon of him into Latin prose, than 
which nothing seems more raving. ^ i \ 

CaSht, Pindaric Odes, Pref. traAoloSS (traf ik-les), a. 


To trade and hroMc t 

In riddles and affairs of death? 

8hak., Msobath, tU. A A 

XL trana, 1. To exchange in traffic; barter, 
or buy and sell. 

In affairs 

Of princes, subjects cannot treg/te rights 
Inherent to the crown. 

iwd, Perkin Weiheok, Iv. 1. 

8. To bargain; negotiate; arrange. [Rare.] 

fle (rejfMtcd the return of King Jamee. 

nrummmd. Hist James L, p lA {Latham,) 

[Garlvmod. S. 

traffiqueahlc; < traifU:(k) 4* -able.] Capable of 
being disposed of in traffic ; marketable. 

Money itself is not onely the price of all commodities 
in sll civil nations, bnt it is also, in some oa ses , atra|loue- 
abU commodity. Bp tiaU, Cases of Conaolenoe, L 1. 

[Early mod. £. trqf- 


3t. To hold up; exhibit; expose; represent. 

For means of empliurment^ that which Is most traduced 
to contempt is that the government of yonth is common- 
ly allotted to them. Bacon, Advancement of Learning, L 
The removing of Lltuivle he traduem to be don onoly as 
a thing plausible to the People 

MiUon, Elkonoklastes, xvL 
4. To misrepresent; hold up or expose to 
ridicule or calumny; defame; calumniate; 
vilify. 

If I am 

Traduced by ignorant tongues, . . let me say 
Tis hut the fate of place, and the rough brake 
That virtue must go through. 

Shak., Hen. VIII , L 2. 72. 

5t. To draw aside from duty; lead astray; 

[Bare.]— 6. Traiurittbii. 

diL“" ■"*. reiKirt. .nd togu.. bare u .gtrem«.twltb tb. flg. 

Omt-andFl (.Imp-OM.) ow. to itrtcirii* <d «|»mion wid tnidweion. Bwoa. 

trtSaoement (trWus'ment), n. 4 thlgaciut]| (tragVka®Il*)» [Formerly 

•ment] The act of tndneing; misrepresenta- ^dSo^ordeduciwJ^ ^agagant, also Hiragant, draganth bs D. 


trai&cker (traf'ik-6r>, n. — ^ ^ 

ficker: < <rcr^(fc) 4 -erl.j One who traffics; 
one wno oarnes on commerce ; a merchant ; a 
trader: often used in a derogatory sense. 

Who hath taken this oonnsel agsinst Tyre, the crown- 
ing city, whose merchants are j^noas, whose trajpekna 
are the nononrable of the earth? laa. xxlil 8 

His Grace of Norfolk, a bun vlvant surronnded by men 
wlm krot the table lii « roar, and a famous trt^Usker in 
boroughs B. Doufden, Shelley, 1. 188. 

[< traffic 4 -leas.} 


8. Conveyance; tranaportatlon ; act of trane- -r 

ferring; as, **the frooifcfto/) of animals from •MBc-lllRna.M (twrf ik-man aj-6r), n, 1 
Europe to Ai^rica by shi^ging," M. Hale. * railway, canal, 


The 

or 


[Rare.] 

I speak not here coneeming extrinsical means of deter- 
mination, as traducttoc interpretattoni, councila, fathers, 
popes, and the like, dcr Taylcr, Works (ed. 18S6X II. 828. 


tion ; defamation ; calumny ; obloquy. 

Rome must know 

The vslne of her own ; 'twere a concealment 
Worse than a theft, no lesa than a traducement, 

To hide your doingt. 3fca*.,Cor., L 9. 22. Trafalgar (tra-fal'gftr), II. [Bo called with 

tradfloent (trA-du^sent), a. [< L. traducen(U)Sf ref. to ^lYc^filgar (euner to the battle or to the 
ppr. of traducere, triulnoe: see traduce.] Sian- square* in London named from it).] An Eng- 
deriiig; slanderous. [Rare.] lish body of type, snmller than canon, equal to 

tradneer (tr&-du's6r), n. One who traduces, in the American 44-pomt or meridian, or four 


any sense; especially, a slanderer; a calum- 
niator. 

He found both speara and arrowa in the mouths of his 
tradueere. Bp. Hatt, Bslm of Qllesd, v. 2. 

tradneian (tra-du'shian), n, [< LL. traduda- 
nus, < L. trad’ax, a branch or layer of a vine 
trained for propagation, < tradueere, lead along, 
tram, propagate: see traduce.] In theol., a 1^ 
liever m tradueiamsm. 

tradncianlsm (tra-du'shian-izm), n. [< fro- 
ducian 4 -iaw. j In theol., the doctrine that 
both the body and the soul of man are propa- 
gated, as opposed to creationum, which regards 
every soul as a new creation out of nothing. 
Also called geiwrattontsm. 

The theory of Tradtunanimn rosintoins that both the 
sonl snd body of the Individusl man are pnmgsted. It 
refers the creative act mentioned in Oen. L 27 to the hu- 
man nature, or race, and not to a tingle IndlvldBal mere- 
ly It ooitsJders the work of creating roankhMi de nlhllo 


as entirely completed upon the sixdTday ; and that sh^ 
the Creator ' * ‘•^* *■ - - 

Shedd, Hist Christian Doctrine, H. lA 


that sixth day the Creal 
strictiy creative energy 


' has, in this world, mcertad no 


tradneianigt (tra-dn'shian-ist), n. [< tradu- 
ctan 4 -Mf.] A traducian. Imp. Diet, 
tradudble (trA-du'si-bl), a, [< traduce 4 
•dbtc,] If. Capable of being derived, trans- 
mitted, or propagated. 

Tlprttgh oril trsditlon might be a oompetent dlsoovwsr 
of the originsl of a kingdom, yet snoh atraditkm ware in- 
oompatent without written monuments to derive to ns the 
orifuial laws, because they are of a complex nature end 
tberrifore not orally traducihU to so greet e dhgeooe of 
eges. flfr jr. Bate. 

8. being traduced or maligned. 


lines of small pica, 
traffic ( traf 'ik), n. nBkirly mod. E. traffick, traf- 
like, traffique; < Or. trafique, P. trajic s ft. 
trafec, tre^ey as Sp. trdfico, trdfago sa Pg. tro- 
ytoo, trafego » It. traffioo (ML. refl. irafficum, 
trafiea), traffic; origin unknown.] 1. An in- 
terchange of goods, merchandise, or property 
of any kind Mtween countries, communities, 
or inoividuals; trade; commerce. 

It heth in solwin mods been decreed . . . 

To admit DO tntfic to our adverse towna 

Shak, C. at E., 1 1.16. 

2. The coming and going of persons or the 
transportation of goods along a Hue of travel, 
as on a road, railway, eanal, or steamship route. 

Trt^ during that thirty-six hours wm entirely sns- 
pendM. T. C. Orauiford, English Ufe, p. 18. 

Hence— 3. The persons or goods, collectively, 
DMsing or carried along a route or routes.— 4. 
llealings; interoourse.— 5f. A piece of busi- 
ness; a transaotion. 

The fearful passage of tbrir death-msrk'd love . . . 

Is now the two hours' invle of onr stoga 

Shak., B. and J., Prol. 
I referrs you than to the Ambasaeges, Letters, TVqf* 
AgMiA snd prohibition of JlrollgiiN . . . Which happened 
In the time of king Bkdiard the A 

g o M e ye *# Voyagee, To the Reader. 

0. The subject of traffie; oommoditieB mar- 
keted. [Bare.] 

YouTI see a drssClsd dsmsal, here and thera 
11 ^ her fishy vraffit bear. 

Oeg, Trivia, tt. lA 

Seettom^. 


the like. 

triAc-retuni (traf'ik-rf-t^m^), n. A period- 
ical statement of the iWeipts for goods and 
passengers carried, as on a raili^y or canal. 

also 
Bw. 

Dan. draganty< OP. dragagant^'dragacanthe, dra- 
gant, F. tragacanthe ss Bp. tragacanto, iraga- 
canta as Pg. tragaeanto sa It. traaaeanta, dra- 
gante, gum, Olt. also tragacante, the shrub, < L. 
tragacanthum, also corruptly draganiuni, ML. 
also tragagantum, tragantnm, gum tnwaoanth, 
< tragaoantha, < Or. rpayduaim, rpayoKavdoc, a 
shrub {Aetraaalue gummier) producing mim 
tragaoanth; lit. ‘ goat-thorn,* < rpdyoc, a goat, 4 
bmvda, thorn.] A mucilaginous substance, the 
product of several low, spiny shrubs of the ge- 
nus Aetragalue, among 
them A. ^mm{fer, A, 
crteetylue, A, adeeen- 
dens, A, hraehyealux, 
and A, micrccephahte, 
plants found in the 
mountains of Asia 
Minor and neighbor- 
ing lands. The gum is 
nets secretion of the sap, 
bote tnuisfcrmstion of the 
ocUs of the pith end mednt- 
Isryrsys. Itexudes through 
nstoru flssurss snd through 
Incisions, forming respec- 
tlvriy vermicelli snd leaf 
or flake tragsesnth. It la 
wlibont smell, and neaily 
taetoleoa. Its characteris- 
tic, though not largeat, ele- 
ment h hiuworin. la water 
it swells and diiin" " 



Attr 0 umt%$s mtmmifer, m pfaMU 
7i«td<i« tiagMsatb. 


Into BO adhesive paim, hut except a ■mattporttoiL dew 
not dlsaolvc. Tragacanth Is emollient aou dcmaicent, 


crapes, caliceea etc. Also called gum dragen, dram n i h , 
ptMijtnqpmtWffumtragacanlh.’ " ““ 



jof JbifWIor guaia ui^ in m^lng 


aram (trmfW, pret. and pp. traffideed, ppr. 
tragMug, []^ymod.S,fr^iajtv4^fl^ SbSiSif 




•■fi 4” 


[Kl.t 1 


caH^ ¥ mm% m baaorin. Alio Ira- 

* ganikkh 

tr«c^ (tr*W}? «• t< + -«^-3 Ot cv 

pertoiniiig to the tra^t of tho ear. 

(ti;ag'a.llBm), n, [< Gr. rpdyy. a 
goat, 4* «a/ *f Htffi.] Goatlenneaa from high 
Uving; ialaoiotunoM; aensuallty. Quarterly 
Bee, [Bare.] 

tragUlwlia (tr^-gan'thin), n. Same as has^ 
aonoT 

traMdiail (tr|rj€'di«an). n. [< ME. tragedymf 
< UF. irageaien, F. (cz. It. iragemante) ; 

as trageay 4- -aa.] 1. A writer of tragedies. 

A tnmdytu-^thai is to soyn, a nakero of diteoi tliat 
taylitoiittafadiis. Ckaumr, Boethioi, Ui prose a 

Thsnct what the lottv grave (rapwAane taught 

lu ohoms or iambla, teaohers best 

Of moral prudsnoe. MOIoh, P. R., It. S61. 

AdmlratioD maar or may not properly be excited by tra> 
gedy.aiul ontU tUs Important question is settled the name 
of trspwSan may be at pleasure given to or withheld from 
the author of**Sodogane** [ComeniH 

0. MtCftoiy. Bncyo. Brit. VL tm. 
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SS^rtSSrfi- 

. Into mtHria and endeth wreoohedly. 

And they ben veisttyed oomounly 
m six wlileh men olepe exametrown. 

In nrose eek ben endyted many oon. 

And eek in mstra in many a londry wyse. 

Chmietr, ProL to Monk's Tale, L 85. 

life is a tregeiin, wherein we sit as speetators a whlla 
and then act our own nart In it 

Ae^, To Mrs. Moora Dec. 27. 1727 
Over what erspsc^ could Lady Jane Orey have wept, 
over what corned oonid aha have amOed ? 

If oeaulay. Lord Bacon 
Tim B^e Lamm erm eor,** ^tohjUmMt jgy ]Musk 


to ACsohylus fora countenMit as a pMntIng of Ifate, leav 
ills on every reader the impresMonof the highest and pur- 
est htipedp. Jhw eieo a . waiter Boott 

2. [oop.] Tragedy personified, or the Muse of 
tragedy. See out under Melpomene, 

Sometime let gorgeous Trugedy 
In sceptred pail oome sweeping by. 

if Oton. IlTenaeroao, L 07. 

3. A fatal event; a dreadful calamity. 

But I shall * twelve-month henca 


That _ 
I live to 


irot^l^ ine in my master's hate, 


upon their 


2. An actor of tragedy ; by extension, an actor 
or player in general. 

Those you were wont to take delight in, the tmgediant 
of the clfy. SMt., Hamlet, 11. 2. K42. 


. Bich in.. 111. 1 M. 


tragadioniie (trfi*jS'di-en; F. pron. tra-zha- 
dien')f tragMienne^ fern, of tragMlen, 

tragedian: see iragedian.’\ A female actor of 
tragedy; a tragic actress. 

tragMiOHfit (tr^jS'di-us), a. [< ME. tragedy- 
ou8t < OF. ^tragedioB (m Sp. tragedioeo)^ < tra- 
gedies tragedy: see tragedy7\ Tragic ; tzagioal. 

Of whom tedyons It is to me to wryte the iragedgout 
hystory, except that I remembre that good it Is to wryte 
and pot in remembraunoe the punysahment of synners. 

Mgan, Chron. 

tragedy (traj^e^i); pi. tragedies (-di^. [< 
ME. tra^diSs tragedyej < OP. tragedies P. tra- 
gddie k Sp. Pg. It. tragedias < L. trageedta, ML. 
also tragediaj tragedv, a tragedy, lofty style, a 
great commotion or msturbance, < Or. rpayigdtas 
a tragedy (see def.), serious poetry, an exitf- 
gerate<l sp^h, a melancholy event, < 

(> L. tragcBdus)s a tragic actor or sin^r, lit. 
'a goat-singer,’ < rpdyoc, a goat, he-goat (lit. 
^nibbler,’ < rpuyttVs rpayeivy nibble), 4- 
contr. of ao/ddc, a singer (cf. don^, a song), 
< deideiVs gdeiv, sing (see and same termi- 
nation appears in comedy. The orig. reason of 
the name rpaytfMis * goat-singer,’ is uncertain. 
(a) In one view, so called because a goat was 
the prize for the best performance. Tms would 
reouire rpayi^dd^ to mean 'singer for a goat,’ 
ana would make the name for a distinctive char- 
acter or act depend on a subsequent fact, name- 
ly, the goat given at the end of the performance 
to only one of the performers. (6) In another 
view, so caUed because a goat was sacrificed at 
the singing of the song— a goat as the spoiler of 
vines. If not on other aoooimts, being a fitting 
sacrifice at the feasts of Bacchus. But this 
again makes the name depend on a subsequent 
act, or an act not immediately concerned with 
the 'goat-singer’— unless indeed the 'goat- 
singer ’ himself killed the goat, (o) It is much 
more probable that the rpay^xidc was lit. 'agoat- 
singer ’ in the most literal sense, a singer or ac- 
tor dressed in a goatskin, to personate a satyr, 
hence later * an actor in the satyric drama,’ from 
which tragedy in the later sense was developed. 
Whatever the exact origin of the term, the ult. 
refbrenoe was no doubt to the satm, the com- 
panions of Bacchus, the clowns of the original 
drama. Of. a comic actor, similariy 

named from his disguise, nameW, from tiie lees 
with which his face was smeared (< rgb^ (rpvy-), 
lees, 4- singer).] 1. A dramatic pomn or 
composition representiDg an important event or 
seriesofeventsin the life of some person orper- 
sons, in whi^ the diction is grave and dignified, 
the movement impressive and statelv, and the 
catastrophe unhappy; that form of the drama 
which represents a somber or a jpathetic ehar- 
ds^T^^^b^ to f extremity or 

SBSiS MSTophelliL 

r cf levsnswood. Trsfcdr ortstnstM 

itallwwQMbtoStlMi 


The diy oune on that wia to do 
That dreadful trag 0 dy. 
atr Hugh U Bkmd Child's Bidlada, IIL S58X 

Tragelaphinm (tr^jei-^fi'nS), n, pi, [NL., < 
Tmgelaphus 4- -tnw. J A former division of an- 
telopes, represented by the genus Tragelaphue, 
tragelaphine (tr&-jer^fin), a. Pertain!^ to 
the Tragelaphine^ or having their characters. 
trageUpbtUI (trA-lel'^fus), n. [< Gr. rpayiXa- 
'goat-stog,’ < rpdyoc, a goat, 4- a 

deer.j 1. In myth., a fabulous animal, a sra- 
bol or attribute of Diana. See the quotation. 

Among tbe nrlnol|»al of these aymboU [of Diana] la the 
deer, . . . which ia aometlmes blended into one flmire 
with the goat ao aa to form a compoalte flotitloua animal 
called a Tvug-etouAut. 

JR, P, Ktught, Anc. Art and Myth (187^, p 81. 
2. [cap,'] [NL. (De Blainville).] In sooUf a 
genus of antelopes, including such as the har- 



'lij 

Botelihok fgtvmttcM*). 

nested antelope of Africa, T, scriptuSf and the 
bosohbok of the same continent, T, syleatioue, 
traggtt, traffitOHTt, etc. See tregets etc. 
trngl. n. Plural of tragus. 

TnSuk (tr&'i^-#), n, [NL. (Plumior, 1703), 
named after Hieronymus Book (Latinized Tra- 
gus) (1498-1554), a celebrated German bota- 
nist.] A genus of apetalous plants, of the 
order Eupf^biaoees tribe Vrotoneef and sub- 
tribe PluJcenetiee, They are naually olimbere with 
■tioghig haln, having monceoioua flowera in raoemea, the 
stuninate oonimonly above, the piatillate below, the for- 
mer with three etaraena, the latter with imlnioated aepala 
and the itylea connate into a column but free at the apex 


^ , ^^thef^JMcnycuacrBsoahua. A 

Q ws i kagadycob(fiAedortwoparU--ttodliicgna 
csif WpoaAed in itsfeuaiil fsatipea tolhe dsaiMtie com- 


oeoua or ahrublw pwenniala naually either oUmbluff or 
twining, and with alternate dentate leavea with a cordate 
and three- to flve-tierved base. The fruit, eompoced of 
three two-valved carpela la hitpid or eohtnate, and oov- 
arad with eonipiououa atinging baira. Two apeoiea of 
Virginia are naually erect ; T. mearoeerpa la a twining 
fliie. SeaeowAm 1 

lu (trsj'ik), a. and n. [as F. tragique » Bp. 
^ ‘ Pg. It. tragicos < L, tragieuSs < Gr. 
rpaymbcs ^ pertaining to tragedy, etc., 

lit. 'pertaining to a goat,’ a sense tonnd first 
in later authors, the orig. use being prob. 'per- 
taining to a goat’ or satyr as pcmonated by 
a 'goiK-singer,* or satyric actor: see tragedy, 
is thus used as the adj. of trageduy as 
cosM is the adj. of eomedyf though etymologi- 
cally these adjectives belong only to the first 
elemi^ of the nouns^respeotively^]^ L 1. 

of tragadSn as, a IraiSii poraS?^ 


tnfopaii 

TMiiaaah brow, tike to * tttle-lecf, 
forctrtlc the aatare cf a fraoic vdume. 

daS., 2. Hen. IV., L 1. CU 

2. Characteristic of tragedy. 

And 10 it if that we discover the true majesty of human 
nature Itself; in the tragic grandeur of its disorders, no- 
where else. BusMcUt Sermons lor New Ufc, p. (M. 

8. Connected with or characterized by great 
calamity, cruelty, or bloodshed; mournful; 
dreadful; heart-rending. 

Woe than Byron's woe more tragic far. 

M, AmoUt A Picture at Newstead. 

All things grew more tragic and-more stnmge. 

Tcnaycen, lUnoess, vi. 

4. Expressive of tragedy, death, or sorrow. 

I now must obatige 

Those notes to tragic, M^cn, P. L., lx <3. 

n. n. 1. A writer of tragedy; a tragedian. 

The Coniloks are called SiSaattakoi, at the Oreek% no lees 
than the tragiekt. B Jcman, Dlaoovcilea 

2. A tragedy : a tragic drama. Prior, {Imp. 

Diet.) 

tragical (traj'i-kal), n. [< tragtc 4- -ol.] Same 
as tragtc. 

Hoping the consequence 
Wfl] prove ss bitter, black, and tragtcal. 

Shak., Rich III., iv. 4. 7. 

tragically (traj'i^cal-i), adi\ 1. In a tragic 
manner; in a manner befitting tragedy. 

Hit [Jnvenal'f] own gentna . was share and eager: 

. . . and as his i^vocationa were great, he has revenged 
them tragically. Dryden, Essay on Satire. 

2. Mournfully; sorrowfully. 

Many complain and ory out very tragically of the 
WMtchednesa of their hearts Snutk, Sermons. VL xiL 

tragicalncflS (traj'i-kal-nes), u. Tragic char- 
acter or quality; mourn fulness; sadness; fa- 
tality. 

We moralise the fsble . . in the tragtcalnemi oi the 
event. Decay Chritt. Piety. 

tragici, n. Plural of tragicus. 

tragid^ (traj'ik-li), adv. [< tragic 4* -/y2.] 
Tragically; sadly; mournfully. 

1 shsll sadly sing, too tnypieUy inclin’d. 

SSmtng, Aurora, Elegy, liL 

tragicoiacdy (tra j-i-kom'e-di ), t/ . [Early mod. 
E. tragycomedie ; < P. tragtcomddtc ss Sp. Pg. 
tragieomedia ss It. tragicomedia, < ML. *trafi- 
comcrduts a contraction of L. tragieocomatduis < 
(^. *Tpa)tKotcb>fUf»dUis < rpayucdCs tragic, 4* aiafa^uis 
comedy: see tragtc and comedy.^ A dramatic 
composition in which serious ana comic scenes 
are blended; a compositiou partaking of the 
nature of both tragedy and comedy, and of 
which the event is not unhappy, as Shiikspere’s 
" Measure for Measure.” 

Neither the admiration and commlaeration, nor the 
right sportfulnea, is by their mungrell Tragy-camedic ob- 
tamed. P. Adney, Ap^ for Poetrle. 

Such acta and soenea hath this tragt-camiedy of love. 

Button, Anat of MeL, p. SSA 

trmgicoillie (traj-i-kom'ik), a. [< F. tragieo- 
mwue SB Bp. tragicdmico = Pg. It. tragtcomicOf 
< L. as if *tragtcomicHSj contr. of *trapieoeomi- 
cus; as tragic •¥ comic. Cf. tragicomedy,'] Per- 
taining to tragicomedy; characterized by both 
serious and comic scenes. 

In viewing tbla monstrous tragtoamic aoene, the most 
opposite passions neeetssrily sucoeed. 

Bwle, Rev. In Franoe. 

Julian felt towards him that tragi-camte asnsatkm which 
makes us pity the object which excites it not the less that 
we are somewhat Inclined to laugh amid our sympathy. 

Boott, Peverll of the Peak, xxxvL 

Thw [Shelley and bis wife] wandered vaguely about 
after thia in Scotland one tlma In Walea the next, meet- 
ing with all kinds of tragi-ctmic adventures. 

Mre. OUphants Ut Hist Eng., IIL 8U. 

tragioomical ( traj-i-kom'i-lud), a, [ < tragicam- 
ic -ai.] Si^e as tragteomte. Sir P, Sidney, 
Apol. for Poetry. 

tragiooilliCRlly (traj-i-kcm'i-kal-i), adr. In a . 
tragicomic manner. 

tragiconiipMtorRl (traj-i-kom-i-pAs'tp^i)) 
[Irreg. < hagicomiie) 4- pastoral.] Partaking 
of the nature of trag^y, comedy, and pastonH 
poetry. [Bare.] 


The whole art of 


tragicomic 

weaving of the several klndiof the drama with each othbr, 
so that thsy oan not be diitinguiahed or separated. 

Gey, What d'ye CaU lt(ed. 1715X Pref. 

tTRficitt (traj'l-kns), n,: pi. tragici (-si)., [NL. 
(sc. museulus, muscle), < tragus^ q. v.] A mus- 
cle of the pinna of the ear which actuates the 
tragus. In man It la rudimentary, praoticalfrfnnotlou- 
leas, and confined to the part named ; but Its character in 
othw mammals variss and may be vi^ dUfsrent. 
tegOMB (trag'^-pan). n, [NL., < Gr. rpa>of, 
a goat/^ udv^an. CL .igipan,] 1. A pheas- 


lofisl fsree lies in inter- 



ant of the 
erectile 


tafopati 

Inna CmomiSy so called from the 
ly hoTDS on the head, soggestiTe of 


6420 

and the kanohil, or pygmy oheyrotaiii« T. 
mmu$, Tb« IstNr !• Tcry •msQi sad it renowned for Its 





C riiMwn I rai^opau (i^trwrntt iatj/ra) 

a faun or aatyr; a honied pheasant. They are 
> 0 r the best-known is 



body : se, tbe^Wig bfa meleor ; a iro6 of s 

When Ugfatatut tbooti In Mt elong^ 

•. JHoiMt Aoyal Confert 

(e) In oieren . , the dongsted tmege of a eter ptedneed npM 
a photognipbto plate, which U not mide to follow the iter's 
dTiirusl motion. The Intensity of this trail Is used as a 
measore of the star's brtghtneis. 

2. The track or mark left by something dragged 
tuna or over a surface : 


I'yiiiuy Chevnitain pygmmHs^ iiml^ 


also called salyra. One 
the eniDson tragopan, (\ mtj^a.^2, 

Same as Cenorntb, 182 

Tragopogon (trag-o-po'gon), w. [NL. (Toume- 
fort, j 700), so called with ref. to the long pap- 
pus ; < Or. TfHiyoCy goat, + irdyap, beard.] A ge- 
nus of composite plants, of the tribe Cichon- 
acete and siibtribe ticorstyMrete» it la oharsoteilsed 
by entire leaves and flower-heada with untaeriato aouml* 
nate Involucral braote, the acbenea taperiiis into a long 
and slender or a very abort beak, with plumose pappus 
Over 50 species have been described, but not all are now 
accepted. They are native of Bumpe, northern Africa, 
and temperate and subtropical Aaia. They are biennial 
or perennial htwbs, often covered in places with floccose 
wool. They bear linear alternate clasping leaves which 
are commonly grass-like, and tenuinal ydlow or bluish 
flower>heads on long pedunolos. For T. see 

sa<s<^, and for T pratenm soe goat$-beara, buek'^^•beard, 
and nocn^fiiUfer. Both species are locally nattuplis^ in 
the UnitM States 


Tragops (tra 


a'gops), 
goat, "^4“ faoe.1 1. 
w aiter, 1830. — 2t. In tna\ 



[NL., < Gr. rpayoiy a 
A tenus of reptiles. 
1 a geuuB of goat- 

antelopes with four horns, as Tragops bennettt : 
synonymous with Tetraceras, See cut under 
rartne-deer, 

tragule (trag'ul), «. [< NL. Tragulux.'] An am- 
of the genus IVagulut*; one of the Tragii- 

lidse, 

Tragnlida (tr^^'li-de), n. pL [NL., < Tragu- 
lus + -id«.3 A family of small ruminants 
intermediate m character between deer and 
swine, sometimes miscalled musAv/ecr, and con- 
founded with tlie 
true musk-deer 
(of the genus 
Mo8chwt)f in con- 
sequence of their 
small size and 
the similar devel- 
opment of the 
canme teeth; the 
ehevrotains. The 
placenta is dilTuae, 
not cotyledonary , 

JecoroMrinffm^ Stomach of Trurultu, m non typical ni 
mroec^partra^snts, „,B«nt, ahowtiv X the reduction of the 
the psaltenam being pMUteatum to a mere pawage between Ht, 
mdtmentary , there the reUculum, and Ai, the abomania. Kh, 
are no anUera , there ceophagua , />, pyionw . VA 

are four complete •?“«" , 

-toea on each foot^ the second and fifth metapodials being 
complete , the scaphoid, cuboid, and outer enneiform 
tarsal bones ore united , the odontoid process of the axis 
ia conical , there are no upper incisors , the upper canines 
are long, pointed, and projecting like tnska in the male ; 
the lower canines are like incisera , and tiie molarlforro 
teeth are In conttimona series, being three premolars and 
three molars abf>ve and below on each aide. 

Tragoltna (trag-u-U'n^), w. pL < Tragu- 
lus + -in«2.J Same ais Traguiotaea. 

traguline (trag'u-lin), a. [< Tragulm + 

1. Qoat-ltkc : notiug a group of antelopes repre- 
sented by the steenbok. Nanotragus tragulus, 
and related forms. Bamitton Smith, See cut 
under steenbok. — 2. Belated to or belonging to 
the Tragulnift, or ehevrotumH I traguloid. 

tragnloid (trag'u-loid), a. r< Tragulus -f -ofd.] 
Pertaining to the TraguloideUy or having their 
characters. 

Ttagoloidea (trag-n-loi'd^ii), v. pi, [NL., < 
Tragulus 4* -oidci/.] One of f ne prime divisions 
of existent selenodont artiodactyls, or rumi- 
nants ; the ehevrotains, a superfamily consist- 
ing of the family Trngulida alone. Its charac- 
ters aim the same as those of the family. See 
ohmromtn, kanchily and cut under Trag%M», 

Tragulina, 

“ ' -- - ItraguSy 

entiB of 


cunning in the Asiatic isles as the fox Is with us, being 
said to feign <l6ath when snared, and then to leap up and 
run off when disentangled from the snare. 
tra|ni8 (tra'gus), n. ; pi. tragt (-ji). [NL., < Gr. 
rpd)of, part of the inner ear, a particular use, 
in allusion to the bunch of hairs upon it, of rpd- 
}Of, a goat, lit. ‘nibbler,’ < rp^yeiv, rpa^etVy nib- 
ble, gnaw.] 1. In anaty a small ^stly and 
fleshy prominence at the entrance of the exter- 
nal ear, projecting backward from the antenor 
edge of tno orifice, and partly closing it: the pro- 
jection opiiosite is the antitragus. See second 
cut under cotL — 2. In xrodf., a corresponding 
process guarding the external meatus, some- 
times capable of closing the orifice like a valve : 
in some animals, as bats, developing to enor- 
mous size andex^ordinary shape, and believed 
to serve as a delicate tact fie organ.— 3. [enp.] 
( Haller, 1768.] A ^enus of grasses, of the tnbi' 
Zoysiem and siibtnbo AntMphorese, it Ib char- 
Rcterieed by flowers in a spike composed of fasololes which 
are each formed of from three to five spikelets, the terminal 
spikelet aterile, the others usnally fertile . and by the two 
or three glumes, the second laiger, rigid, and eohinate 
The only apeoies, T. raesmonu, is widely diffnsed through 
tropical and temperate regions It is a branching atinu^ 
grass with aoft flat leaves and flowers in a rather loose 
terminal bur-like spike, whence it is known as burdoek- 
grau 

traicti86f, An old form of treatise. 

A ItookCf conteinyng a traiettm of juatioe. 

{7datt, tr. of Apophthegms of Braamoa, p 248. (Davies.) 

traiet, r. An old spelling of tray^. 
traik (trak), r. i. obscure ; cf. tracks, 

etc.; cf. also Sw. trdka, tug, trudm.] 1. To 
wander idly from place to place. — 2. To wan- 
der so as to lose one’s seif or itself: chiefly 
applied to the you^ of poultry. Jamieson — 
3. To be in a declining state of houlth ; become 
very ill ; give out [Scotch in all uses.] 

But for the kindness and helpfulness shown me on all 
hands I must have troiired. 

Carlylf, in Froudo (First Forty Years, xL, note 2X 
To traik altor, to follow in a lounging or dangling way ; 
dangle after. 

Coming UraDeing after them for their destruction. 

Seott, Heart of Ifid-Lothian, xxiv. 

traik (trflk), n, [Cf. traiky v,’] 1. A pla^e; 
a mischief ; a disaster: applied both to things 
and to persons. Jamieson, — 2. The flesh of 
sheep that have died of disease or by accident. 
Jamieson, [Hootch in both uses.] 
traiket (trft'ket), p. a. [Pp. of traiky v.] Very 
much eidiausted; worn out. [Scotch.] 
train (tral), n, [Early mod. £. also trailSy 
Ty traiUy 


trnyle; < ME. traUy 


Trayle or teayne of a clothe. Prompt Parv,, p. 49a 
(fc) A teaiUng part or <Hrgan : a train : aa the troA of the 
peacock: often nsed flfnratively. 

A andden atar, it shot through liquid air, 

And drew behind a ladiaat IroA of hair. 

Pepa B. of the L,, v. W 
It la no eaay matter to pietnre to onrselvea the blaalng 
traA of iplendottr which In snoh a pageant [the corona* 
.. " London 


small Asiatic deer, typical of the family TVa- ./(,) jn orHtfgrg 
gufttUe, including 7\ Javanicusy the napu of Java, nt^eir, that ' 


tion of Anne Boleynl mnat hare drawn 
itraetB. " 


the] 

lea, p. 17ft. 

r, «»« Mvwm of the oarriage. in 

of the oMrii^ whieb reata en the 


or drawn along the groi 

as, the (rail of a snail. Bpeolftoally— (a) The mark 
or aoent left on the ground by anything paiwed, aa in 
hunting; the track followed by a hunter: eapeelally in 
the phrase on the trail. 

Bow cheerfully on ike false Crag thinr cry ! 

8hak.y Hamlet, iv. 6. 100. 

These varlets pretend to be bent chiefly on their aun* 
down meal, bat the moment it fa dark they will be on ear 
traU, as trae as hounds on the aoent 

J. F, Cooper, Last of Mohtoana, xxf. 

We were really on the trad of volcanic prodnotions, 
and devoted moat of our time to the hnnt after them. 

A, Oeikie, Oeol. Sketches, x. 
(b) A path or road made by the passage ot aomethlng, as 
of animals or men : a lieaten path, as across the pialries, 
a mountain, or a desert; a rude path. 

A large part of the country of the Faclflo coast has scarce* 
W been penetrated outside of the roads or frogs which lead 
from the seaports to the interior 

Pop. .SW. Jfo , XXVin 722. 

3. Figuratively, a oluc; atmee.— 4f. A vehicle 


norauce. Bee trail^, r., fi—BoUt-up trail, in eatiu- 
lery, a wrought-iron or steel trail of a gun oarriage com 
pooM of several piecea. !t ooiisiata of two aide-plates cotu 
nected by fiiree or more transoms, one or more assembling- 
bolts, and a lunette plate In some forms the cheeks are 
•eparate platea of metal riveted to the trail-platea and the 
airncture la stiffened by aaaembling-bolta ; In others the 
trail plate and cheek on each side are fmmed in a single 
piece The latter is the more modern. The trafl-platea 
are strengthened by angle-irons riveted to each edsra, by 
flanging, or by T-nUls. In some carriages the aide* or 
trail plates are metalllo girders or bracketa connected by 
transoms. This bnilt-up system has superseded the rolid 
old forms of gnn-eami “ " 


Totraih 
braekot4raU) 


trayUy the train of a 


drcBH, a Hied, < OF. traail, a reel, prob. also the 
train of a dress, and a drag or sled; cf. Sp. trail- 
lay a drag for leveling ground, a leash (< F. f), 
s: Pg. tralhtty a drag-net (of. Pr. traiky traces, 
track) ; ML. trahnley a reel, moh. also the train 
of a dress, and a dr^ or sled; ef. L. traguUiy a 
sled, trahay a sled, ML. tragay a sled, a harrow; 
< L. irahcrcy draw, drag; see traotK Cf. train^y 
V, Hence iraiO-y v. Cf. traits. In some senses 
the noun is from the verb.] 1. A part dragged 
behind; something drawn after; a train ; a rear 
appendage, specifically— (a) The train of a Skirt or 


wooden stock of the old fonns o. „ 

a trail see enwAS (See also Uodt-Cr 
«Byn. 2. Path, Track, etc. See iMiy. 
trails ( tral ), r. [Early mod. E. also traile, trayle; 
< ME. tratletiy traylen, < OF traiUery wind or 
reel (yarn), also trail game. The uses of the 
verb are mostly develoj^d in E. from the noun.] 
L trans. 1. To draw along behind. 

And bigg a cart of stone and lyme, . . . 

Bobfn RMbreaat he must trad It bame 

The Elphxn Knight (i'hild's Ballad% 1. 279). 
Because they shall not trad me through their steeets 
Like a wild beast, 1 am oouteiit tu go 

MdU>n,% A., L 1402. 
By the margin, wiUow-veird. 

Slide thft heavy bargea truU'a 

By slow horsea. Tennymm, Lady of Shalott 

2. To dri^ or draw loosely along the ground or 
other siirmce, as the train of a woman’s dress. 

What boots Uie regal circle on hla head. 

That long behind be tratle his pomj^s rob& 

And, of iJl monarchs, only grasps the globe? 

Pope, K.oftheL., UL 7ft. 

Seme idly trad d their sheep- hooks on the ground, 

And some kept up a ahriUy mellow sound 

With ebon-tipped flntea. Keate, Xndymlon, I. 

3. jlftltf , to carry in an oblique forwa^ posi- 
tion, with the breech or the butt near the 
ground, the piece or the pike being held by the 
right hand near the middle : as, to trail armft. 

How proud. 

In the service of toy country, should I be 
To trad a pike under yonr brave command * 

Fldeher, Spanish Onrate^ t L 
On Tuesdoy was sennight waft the brave fnneral of Sir 
John Barrow, at the king's charge. It was carried oat of 
Durham House, with twelve hundred soldlera i 


before it in arms of the oompanios of the city, with 
oora spikes; and mmskets trtdled 

ComandTimeeafChafimt,!.^^, 


en path through 
a beaten path 
Tohuntorfol- 
Bcent; follow In the 

trail or triteks of; track. 

They (Indians] have since been WaM towards the Met* 
oslero sgeney, and, it is believed, will soon be arrested by 
the ttoojBO. Om. Mdee, Cfoveniment Bepori, Sepl, Iftsa 

6. To draw out; lead on, especl^ly in a mis- 
ohlevoue or ill-natured way; play upon the ig- 
noranee or fears of. [Prov, Eng*] 


by frequent treading; make 
through: as. to frtftfgx^s.— 5 
low up by the track or 


J presently pweel? ed she was (whit Is vsmaeiilsriy 
ten ^) timng Mrs. Dent: that ia idaying on her Igno- 
nuioe ; hernw might be dever, bat It was decidedly not 
ffood-natnred. Okadoiiu Bronti, Jane figopaxvtt. 


TUjralltiMoan. ^oari, 

H, inirans, 1, To hang down or drag loosely 
behlndi at the tmih of a woman’s dress. 






un 




i}M Mliii te 

^bias l^e iMT tob^ 
i(B.B.f.8.XtlL4A8. 

^ Iwr ytoloir looki, Uke inrrte goM 

About fi«r ilmdWB oarelMlle doime ImiMiiy. 

Spemer, AniM of Tlmfl^ t IL 

8. To grow loosely and without self-support to 
a oonsiaerable length along the ground or over 
bushes, rooks, or other low objects; recline or 
droop and as it were drag upon the ground, as 
a branch. See traXUng plant, below.— 3. To 
move with a slow sweeping motion. 

And tbroogh the tnomeotaiy gloom 
Of ihedowi o'er the lendtcepe tratUng, . 

Lofi(ffHlow, Golden Legend, tv. 

4. To loiter or creej) along as a straggler or a 
person who is nearly tired out ; walk or make 
one’s way idly or lazily. 

He trail* along the itreeta 

CdanwSer « T&tm-Oattamt (1675), p. b. {Sn^e Dut.) 
We trotted wearily along the level road. 

The Century, XXni CM. 

6t. To reach or extend in a straggling way. 
Cape Bozo la a low Cape and trapting to the aea-ward 
Hmiyt* Voyage*, III. 616. 

6. To fish with or from a trailer: as, to frail 
for mackerel — 'SM.tUng aitmtus. See orbtdiM and 
l^aMi.~TMlinff aim See arm i.-TraHiiig axle. 
* — Tnuilng aialsa. see LeMnWa.— Trail- 


min 


vpon aU Ofloera aa M^on, Sheriffs, fiafllffa Bacheaton, 
and others, toachlng Extortion, Bribery, and other snob 
grievanoes, as Intmsiona into other men’s landa Barre- 
tora and breakers of the peace, with divers othei offenders , 
by means of which 
Inquisitlous many 
were pniiiahed by 
death, many by ran* 
and the rest 


What nitie la It any . • . man shuhle ... be 
trogfied ... In to this lotheaome dn^eon [Idleness]. 

Sir T. Xtyot, The Govemonr, t. M. 
We did train him on, 


ftyfim the realm ; 
the laod 



It is fastened 


See oode.- 


Ing plant, a plant unable to support itself, but neither 
on the one band aaoendina by the aid of tendrils or by 
twining nor on the other hand creeping and rooting or 
lying Sat, bat simply gmwlim over anoh objecte aa may 
present themselves. 'The traiUnff habit may, however, be 
ounibined with the climbing or the creeping, 
traa^t (trdl). H. [< ME. tratle, <OF, (and P.) 
treillCf a trellis, a latticed frame, < L. tnchila, 
also in inscriptions fricia, tncUa^ frtofia, an ar- 
bor, bower. Hence ult. freHis.] 1. A latticed 
frame , a trellis for running or climbing plants. 
Owt of the press 1 me wlth-drewhe ther*for^ 

And sett ino doun by*hynde a traOe 
Folle of Icvis 

PdiHeal Poem*, etc. (ed FomlvallX p. 68 
2. A running ornament or enrichment of leaves, 
flowers, tendrils, etc., as in the hollow moldings 
of Gothic architecture; a wreath. 

And over all of purest gold was apred 
A trayle of yvle In hit native hew. 

Spmoer, F. Q . U zlL 61. 

I bemieth to William Paaton, my sons, my standing 
cuppe ^aaed paroell gilt with a cover wlUi mra armes in 
the Dotom ana a flatte peoe with a traU upon the cover. 

PoMon heUtr*, 111 186. 

trails (trdl), r. t, [< iratPt, w.] To overspread 
with a tracery or intertwining pattern or orna- 
ment. 


.. quk 

ed. and the King 
gained great riches 
towards thestmport 
of his wars.” Coteel 

trail-board 

(trftl ' bdrd), ti. 

In ship-hutlding, 
one of the two 
curved piece* ..Tm, 

which extend 
from the stem to the figurehead, 
to the knee of the heim. 
trail-car (trfil'kkr), n. A street railway-ear 
which is not furnished with motive power, but 
is designed to be pulled or trailed behind an- 
other to which the power is applied. [U. S.] 
trailer (trfi'l^r), w. [< + -eri.] 1. One 

who or that which trails. Speolfloally ~ (a) A tosfl- 
Ing plant or trailing brnnch. 

Slides the bird o'er lustrous woodland, swings tJie tmiter 
from the crag. Tennyton, Looksley HalL 

Lowell. 


A Gamla light of purple silk, . . . 

Troyled with ribbanda dlveruy distraught, 
like as the woricemau had their courses taught. 

ir, K. Q., V. V. 2. 


trails (tr&l), ff. TAbbr. of eh trail, as orig. ac- 
cented on the finaJ syllable : see En- 

trails ; the intestines of game when cooked and 
sent to table, as those of snipe and woodcock, 
and certain fish; also, the intestines of sheep. 

The thrush is presented with the troU, because the 
bird feeds on olives. SmoUett, Travels, xvill 

T-rail (tS'ral), V, A rail with a cross-section 
having approximately the form of a letter T. 
See raf/l, o. 

trailbastmb n, [BfE., also IraylbasUm, tratle- 
ha*Um, < OF. (AF.) t/raiMmston, traylebaston, 
prob. so called from the staves or clabs they 
carried, < traiUor, trail, + bosfofi, staff, club: 
see tTaU\ e., and bastouf haim, Roquefort 
gives the QF. as iray-le-oa< 8 tm, as if < tratre, 
draw, < L. trahere (or frocr, < L. tradere, give 


Lowest traiter at a weeing elm. 

The house was a stone cottage, covered with traUere. 

The Century, XXVI. 279. 

ib) On a vehicle, a abort pointed bar sometimes sqspended 
bom the rear axle, and serving as a stop oi brake In going 
up steep hills ; a stopper, (e) A flexible or blngea con* 
tact piece pulled over a aeriea of terminal platea so as to 
distribute electric currenta. 

2. An old style of vessel employed in mackerel- 
fishing about 1800. These vessels had outriggers or 
long poles on each side, the foremost about 17 f^ long, 
the others decreasing In length to 6 feet aft, to the enua 
at which were fastened lines about 20 fathoms long, with 
s sinker of four pounds. To each of these lines was at* 
taohed a bridle, reaching to the side of the vessel, where 
the fishermen stood to feel the bites. 

8. A trail-car. [U. 8.] 

trail-fiye (traKl), n. An attachment at the end 
of the trail of a gun-carriage for limbering up. 
See cut under gun. 

tndl-llAlldffttlke (trfirband^splk), n. A wooden 
or metallic lover used to maiiceuver the trail of 
a field-gun carriage in pointing the gun. 

trailing (trfi'Ung), w. [Verbal n. of tr(nl^, r.] 
Same as trolling and trawling. See trailer, 2. 

traiUng-spring (tra'^ling-spring), n A spring 
fixed in toe axle>box of the trailmg-wheels of 
a locomotive engine, and so placed as to assist 
in deadening any shock which may occur. 
Wenle. 

trailing-Wha6l(tra'liiig-hwel), n. 1. The hind 
wheel of a carriage. — 2. In a railway locomo- 
tive in which the weight of the truck or of the 
rear of the engine requires support, a small 
wheel placed on each side behind the dnviug- 
wheel. 

trail! (tral), n. [< Traill (see dcf.).] Traill’s 
flycatcher, Empiaonax trailh, one of the four 
commonest speoies of small flycatchers of east- 
ern parts of the United States, originall v named 
in 1832, by Audubon, aa Muscicajm trauln, after 
Dr, Thomas Stewart Traill, editor of the eighth 
edition of the '^Encyolopsadia Britanuica.” See 
cut under JSmpidonax. 

trail-nat (tr&l’uet), n. A net drawn or trailed 
behind a boat, or by two persons on opposite 
banks, in sweeping a stream ; a drag-net. 

Vplfit " 


up) 4* to. the, + boston, staff. This view is not WCMUU>, JU I9,TV^J>I4UK «• OVA. , 

tenable, j In Sng. hist,, one of a class of disor- trail-plate (tral'prfit), n. In a field-gun cat- 

‘ ‘ ‘ riage, the ironwork at the end of the trail on 

which is the trail-eye. 

traily (trft'li^. £5 Slovenly. 


derly persons, banded robbers, murderers, and 
inoeuaiaries, who gave great trouble in the 
reign of Edward I., and were so numerous that 
judges were appointed expressly for the pur- 
pose of trying them * See the phrases below. 
People food will have msde reply to the king 
How thfoughout the lend le mode a great grievance 
By eommon qaarreUare, who are by oath 
Bound toiMlier to a oompaot : 

Those ol OuA oompsity an named Troitbaetone. 

In tabs and msrkels they offer themaelvee to make an en* 


HamweU. 


Dg-] 


For three ehUUngs or four, or tor the worth, 
tbbeat a freeman who never did Injniy 
To Ohriallan body, by ahy evidenoe. 

If a man offenda any one of the oonf ederaoy , 

^ 


Awmatid 


. five of hit money, and take t 

be not aome stop put to this t 

I tha eemmooa irill artaa tor ebauea, 

- OwoiildbMWMgbtxni 


tarailli (trdn^v. ^rly mod. E. also traine, 
trayne; < ME. trainen, traynen, < OF. trainer, 
traAinor, P. trainer ss Pr. trainar = 8p. frq/i- 
nar m It. tramare, draw, entice, trail along, < 
ML. trahinare, drag along, trail, < L. trahere, 
draw: see fraofl, and cf. trails, from the same 
source. Hence fratn^, n. For the sense * edu- 
cate,’ flrom the lit. sense ‘draw,’ cf. eduente, 
nit. < lj 0 edueare, draw out.] 1. trans. 1. To 
draw or drag along; trail. 

Bo he hath htr troynod and drawen that the lady myght 
no lenger oiye ne bnyeo. MorUn (B. B. T. S.X IL VO. 

Not dietant tar with heavy pace the foe 
Approaohlng groee and huge ; in hollow onbe 
toyhto evflWiengioiejrj^^^ ^ 


And, hie oonuptlon being te’en from ai, 

We, as the apruig of all, shall pay for all 

Shak., 1 Hen IV , v. 2. 21. 

With pretext of doing him an unwonted honour in the 
senate, he traine him fi^ his guards. 

B. Joneon, Sejanus, Arg. 

Martius Qaleotti, who, by his impostures and specious 
falsehoods, has trained me hither into the power at niv 
mortal enemy. SeoU, Qneotln Durward, xxviil. 

3. To bring into some desired course or state 
by meaiiH of some process of instruction and 
exercise, (a) To educate; instruct, rear; bring up: 
often with up 

So was she trayned up from time to time 
In all chaste vertne and true bounti*hed. 

apeneer, V. Q., lU. vL 3. 

Tram up a child in the way he ahonld go, tod when 
[even when, R. V ] he is old he will imt deport from it 

Frov. xxll. 6. 

You have trained me like a peaaant 

Shak , Aa yon Like it, I L 71. 
(6) To make proficient or efBcient, as in some art or pro- 
fession. by instruction, exercise, or discipline ; make pro* 
fleient by instruction or drill as, to train nurses ; to train 
■oldtera 

And when Abram heard that his brother was taken cap- 
tive, he armed his trained servants Oen. xlv. 14. 

Trained in camps, he knew the art 
To win the soldier’s hardy heart 

SeoH, Marmion, itt. 4. 
(e) To tame or render doolie ; exercise in the performance 
of certain taaks or tricks * as, to tram dogs or inonkeya. 

Animals can be trained by roan, but they cannot train 
themaelvea. They can be t^ht some accompUahments, 
formed to some new habits : but where man has not done 
this for them they remain nnedneated 

.f. F. Clarte, Self-Cnlture, p 38. 
(d) To fit by proper exercise and regimen for the perform- 
ance of some feat; reader capable of enduring the strain 
Incident to a contest of any kind, by a course of suitable 
exercisei, regimen, etc. , put in suitable condition, as for a 
race, by preparatory exercise, etc.: as, to froMi s boat's 
crew for a race, (e) To give i»oper or some particular 
shape or direction to by systematic manipulation or exten- 
sion ; speclflcally, in gardenmg, to extend the branches of, 
as on a wall, es^ier, etc 

Tell her. when I’m gone, to fnrin the rostvbnsh that I set 
About tne parlour-window. 

Tennyeon, May Queen, New Year's Eve. 

Why will she tram that winter carl 
In such a spring-like way 

0 W. Hdmet, My Annt 

4. To bring to bear; direct or aim carefully: 
as, to tram a gun upon a vessel or a fort. 

Again and again we set up the camera, and trained It 
upon a part of the picturesque throng. 

0 Kennan. The Century. XXXVlll 78 
To train a soantt, in hunting, same as to carry a ecenL 
Bee phrase under eeent. 

I ha’ scene one Sheepe worry a dosen Foxes, 

^ Moon-shine, in a morning before dsy, 

They hunt, trayne-eente with Oxen, and plow with Oogges. 

Brnrne, '1 he Antipodes, 1. 6 
To train lino. 6oefine2 sBim. 8. To school, habituate. 
Inure. Bee metrueUon, 

H. inirans. If. To be attracted or lured. 

The highest soaring Hauke traineth to ye lure 

Lyly, Euphuee, Anat of Wit, p 86. 

2. To exercise; impart proficiency by practice 
and use; drill; disciplme. 

Nature trauw while she teaches, she disciplines the 
powers while she imparts information to the intellect. 

J. P. Clarke, Self-Culture, Int , p, 11. 

3. To fit one's self for the performance of some 
feat by preparatory regimen and exercise 

So he I'csolved at once to traiti. 

And walked and walked with all hia main. 

W $ Perilaoflnvtotbmty. 

4. To be under training, as a recruit for the 
army; be drilled for military service. — 6. To 
travel by train or by rail: sometimes with an 
indefinite it. [Colloq.] 

From Aberdeen to Edinburgh we trained tf by easy 
stages. Harper's Mag., LXXVjfl. 964. 

6, To eonsort with ; be on familiar terms with { 
as. I don’t train with that crowd. Compare 
dof. 4. [Slang.] — 7. To romp; carry on. 
[Colloq. and vulgar, U. S.].^to train off, to go oft 
obliquely said of the fto t of a ah^. 
train^ (trfi^ n. [Early mod. E. also traine, 
trayne; < ME. trayn, trayne, treyne, < OF. tram, 
a tram, retinue, course, etc., a drag, sled, etc., 
F, train, n tram, retinue, hem (of cattle)| pace, 
course, way, bustle, train of boats or ears, etc., 
s Pr, trahi ax Sp. tregin, trqjino, formerly tram, 
trayno, s It* traeno, a tram (in various senses); 
cf. OF. irqkine,'!., a drag, dray, sled, drag-net, 
F. tratne, the condition of being dragged ; from 
the verb: eee train^, v. Of. trails, n., from the 



tftla 

same nit • 00166 .] 1. That which is drawnaloi^ 
behind, or which forms the hinder part; a traul 
(a) Tbe alonmlad jurt of » dclii behind when MAelenlljr 
extended to well tiong the ground. Treint here long been 


the floor. 
trmin. 


A trein of moderate length la called a demi* 


64,99 

Tft flnt Im east iw trsaifs and hr 

Her to penoada mat aItthiMMM nrt to fllda 

#. Q., t ri a 

DerUtah Madboth 

tnanj of theae troait bath aougfat to win me 
Into hla power. SMfc. JHaobeth, Ir. a lia 

14t. A snare; net; trap; ambush. 


A Baroneaae may haue no trayne borne : but, hanelng a 
goune with a <roy^ ahe ouglit to beare It her aelt 

qfFrtcidenee (B. E. T. &X P> HI. 
She ahall be dignified with thia high honour— 

To bear my lady’a train. Shak., T. O. of V., IL A 150. 
But pray, what la the meaning that thia tnmaparent lady 
holda nphertrofnln her left hand f for I find your women 
on medab do nothing without a meaning. 

Addittm, Anelent Medala U. 
The Duke of Buckingham bore Riohard'a 61061 fat Eiob* 
ard UL'a coronation]. J, QoMnar^ Xlohard XXL, It. 
(d) The tail of a comet or of a meteor. 

Start with trmnt of fire. Shak., Hamlet, L L 117. 
<e) The tall of a bird, eapeolally whau long, larger ot oon- 

r ' uoua See cute under Argut, ptafoySTPhakhon, Pha- 
u$, Pram/ttopa, Ttrpmph^ and 

The train aenrea to ateer and direct their flight and turn 
their bodiea like the rudder of a ehip. 

Pay, Worfca of Creation, p. 140. 
(i) That part of the oarrlage of a flald«un which rests 
upon tbe ground when the gun la unltanomred or in pMi> 
tm for firing , the trait 

9. A follow^; a body of followers or atten- 
dants ; a retinue. 

Sir, I inrlte your blghneas and your tnnn 
To my poor cdlL Shak., Tempeat, t. 1. 800. 
The mueee also are found in the train of Baoohus. 

Baeon, Fable of Olonyaua. 
Now the Shepherda seeing eo great a train follow Mr 
OreatheartCfor with him they were well aoqualntedX they 
aaid unto him, Good Sir, yon hare oat a goodly company 
hare. Sanyan, Pilgrim's Progreaa, if 

The king’s daughter, with a lorely fratn 
Of fellow.nymidii, waa sporting on the plain. 

Addtun, tr. of Ovid’s Metamorph , it 
Ify train condated of thirty<^ht perama. 

Maeaalay, in Trevelyan, L 828. 


888X 

Yon laid that Train, I'm sure, to alarm, not to betray, 
iny Xnnooenoe. Btaaif , Tender Hueband, v. 1. 

16t. Treason; treachery; deceit. 

Vndertaker of trayne, of talkyng but Utni, 

Nauer myrth in ms mouthe menyt with tong. 

For ala tyte mon 1 be taken 
With treeoune and with trayne. 

York Ptaye, p. 846. 

AwoniHiwMn igtiftB traf" See aeeomoMKlatien.— CQiaap 
Ttalns Act. aBritiah atotnte of 1888(40 and 47 Vlot,o.84X 
aboliahiog toe duty on rallway«farea not exoeedlng one 
penny per mile, and rednolng the dntlee on higher farea. 
— IBidcF^ tnin. 8ee«6!P^— Xdmltadiraln. (a) 
A train the weight of wmoh (or the number of cars) la 
limited, to oorreapond to the h a ul i n g power of the engine. 
(6) A train limited to firat-olaaa paaaengera— Maraiart, 
mixed. pazUamantazF tratiL Bee ^ 

Paddla-Mff train. See«iMudwrotta— BoUiiil-iiiiUt^^ 
the system of grooved rdlere by which iron bars are gradu- 
ally drawn down from balls or hlooma ; a roll-train.— 
Ttumum train, seo throi^Ai.— Train of artfCto. 
Qaeofmery.-^TnAnaSMmh Baatptctrceoepe.--Ym-‘ 
tltralad train. See aeiHbiib , «- a 
trains (tr&n). n. [Early mod. E. traine, trayne, 
trane (cWfly in comp, train^)] < MB. traen, 
D. traan =s MLG. tran, LG. traan Q G. thran 
= Sw. Ban. tran), train-oil, also in MB. liquor 
tried out by flr^ a x>artioular use of MB. traen, 
B. frqan ss OHG. trahan, MHG. trahen, tr&n 
(pi. trdhene, trehene, also traher), G. tr&kne, a 
tear, akin to OHG. eakar, Ml^G. goAcr, G. eah^, 
zdhre, etc., a tear, s £. tear: see teai^J] Same 
as tratn-oil. 

The leakage of the Iraiiie doth fowle the other waree 
much. HaUuyee Voyagee, I. 808. 


or pffepttpti mon, ote., for fHrforttiBoe ol 
f eatt roqnSfl&v eoftain pbyiieal fttaMdA m an 
oarsman for a noat^e, a piifdiUst for a ptiio* 
or a horse for raoing.— 8. A Tnilitiiman. 
fu. S.]— 4. A wire or wooden frame uponwbleb 
nowera or shrubs are trained. 
traiii4uaid (trftn'hand), II. Same as Ira^miMiii. 
tridllixig (trft'ning), n. [Early mod. E. also 
traynina; yerbal n. of trainX, e.] 1. Praetioal 
education in some profession, art, handicraft, 
or the like; instruction coupled mth practice 
in the use of one’s powers : as, manual training ,* 
a sound business watning. 

The aim of hiatorlesl tesehlng la the f rafw fii g of the 
Judgment to be eserelsed In the moral, social, and poitti* 
eal woik of Ilf a 

Stukbe, Medieval and Modem Hist. p. 878. 

Man's moral nature la dependent upon heredity. IraOt- 
ing, and environment Weetmkmer Pev,, CXXV. 85L 

2. The act or process of developing the physi- 
cal strength and powers of endurance, or of 
rendering the system capable of performing 
some notable feat ; also, the condition of being 
so prepared and capable. 

A profeaeed pugilist; elwaya In (roMng. 

DMenaHard Timea, f. 9. 

8. In gardening, the art or operation of form- 
ing young trees to a wall or espalier, or of caus- 
ing them to grow in a desired shape.— 4. Brill ; 
practice in the manual of arms and in aimple 
manoBuvers, such as is provided for militia. 
Compare train-^nd, iraining^ay. 

After my oominge to Colehoater, upon Srf&es the llth 
of thia monoth in theaftomoone, rydmge intosxelld whor 
all Sr Thomas Luoaaaahlsbaodewaaatlrayn4t^I.aft6r 
that Mr Thomas Seymor and I had booboldm thomai 
of the trayaing of 1 


8. A succession of connected things or evente; traixiable (tra'nf^bl), a. [< frain^ + -able.') 
a series: as, a tram of circumstances. Capable of being’ trained, educated, or drilled. 

Ood helpe the man ao wrapt in Erronra endlease tndne! Youth [la] by grace and good oonnobU trayntMe to 
Speneer, F. Q , I. L la vertue. lAUty Jueentue. 

^^JwuJve Umm maAea^udrn^^andnda^ tram traill-baxid (trftn'band), It. [Short for fraifiod 
..... band, early mod. E. trayned hind; also called 


oati M wsam uvv Muimm aumuv m sMusma«a|fa^ muu avuuwu aavui 

a state of affluence, by a train of nnavoldable miafortunea. 

Sheridan, The Critic, i. 2. 
X starts light with Bob only ; 1 ooroes to a branch ; 1 
takes on what 1 find there : and a whole trai'n of ideas 
gets coupled on to him lNdbmf,l)ombeyandSon,xxxviiL 

4. In maeh., a set of wheels, or wheels and pin- 
ions in series, through which motion is trans- 
mitted consecutively: as, the tram of a watch 
(that is, the wheels intervening between the 
barrel and the escapement); the going-fratn of a 
clock (that by whicn tbe hands are turned); the 
striking-frain (that by which the striking part 
is actuated). — 5. In metal-working, two or more 
pairs of counected rolls in a rolling-mill worked 
as one system; a set of rolls used in rolling 
various metals, especially puddled iron and 
steel; a roll-train. — 6. A connected Ime of 
earri^es, cars, or wagons moving or intended 
to be moved on a railway. 

Clifford could cetoh sgllmpee of the traim of can, 

flMhing a brief tranalt aoroaa the extremity of the atreet 
Hawthorne, Seven GaUea zi. 

7. A stnng or file of animals on tbe march. 
Good! were carried by long traine of pack-hortei. 

Jfocmil^, lliat. Eng., UL 
Camel traine wound like wonna along the thread-like 
roads. 


trained company.) A force of citizen soldiery 
identified with London ; especially, one oom- 

O or division of this force. The servioe ren- 
by the train-bands to the Parliament during the civil 
war cauaed their diaodution ky Ohariea II., but the force 
waa reorganized latw, and continued for many years. 

There was Colonel Jnmper'i Lady, a Odonei of the 
Traen Bande, that has « great Interest in her Pariah. 

Stede, Spectator, No. 870 
As to foreign invarion, the Lord Mayor has but to 
throw hlmaelflnto the Tower, call In the train bande, and 
put the Btanding army of Beef-eatera under arms, and he 
might bid deflanoe to the worid. 

Irving, Sketch-Book, p. 809. 
On aeveral oooasionf during the civil war, the train- 
bande of London distinguiihea themaelvea hJgUy. 

Maeaulay, Nagentv Hampden. 
Sometimes used adjectively : 

A trainhond captain eke was he 
Of famous London town 

Cowper, John Gilpin. 

train-begrer (tran'bftr’'4r), n. One who holds 
up the train of a robe; especially, such a 
person appointed to attend on the sovereign 
or some mgh official on an occasion of cere- 
mony. 

train-bolt (trfa'bOlt), a. A bolt to which tbe 


8. A hue of combustible mate^to lead fire AW who eells 

to a charge or rame: same as sgiM, 2. papers, iiUrine8,bi)oks, candy, and oth« 


newB- 

* ar r ^ _ aud othor STti- 

oles on raifway-trains. [U. S. and Canada.] 

-edft. Inoef. 
train. 


Shall he that gives fire to the tra4a pretend to wash bis 
land. .1 the hurt th.f. trained (trftnd5,p. o. [< trolal + 

9. A company m order-, a proceerion. 

U^lch of this princely fralft In his trateed gown about the stage. 

Call ye the warlike Talbot? “ -- - 

Shak., I Ben. VL, li 2. 84. 

Forc'd from their homes, a melancholy tra6b. 

Gddemith, Traveller, L 818. 

10. Suitable or proper sequence, order, or ar- 
rangement; course; process: as, ever 3 rtiiing is 
now in train for a settlement. 


Lady Sneer. Did you circulate the report of Lady Brlt- 
tle’a Intriinie with Captain Boastell? 

Snake, Thai ’• in aa fine a train as your ladyahip ooold 
Sheridan, School for Boandal, L 1. 


B Joneon, tr. at Horaoe'alLt of Pootry. 
9. Formed or made proficient by training ; edu- 
cated; instructed; exercised; praotisM: as, 
a &ained eye or judgment; traihed nurses. 

It is oonoedod that the object of tbe maoaal-trainiDg 
oomae ia not to make artiata or mtchsniea but traeiea 
men sod women. New York Xetning Pod, April 16, 188L 
body of trained men,eepeolaUyaoldien. 


Msroh'd 


eervtiic man, with dish in hand, 
h'd boldly up,*'* — 


[iksoorlrafo'dbnml. 

\ Ballad upon a Wedding. 
I<OP. *<rci6teZ(of.F.tnif- 


21, kind of sleigh used in Canada for the 
transportation of xiM>i*:aa'ndise, wood, etc. Bart- tTfllaalf (ti4'nel),a. 

Tll^iureusedtorecallahawk. Bal- neam), dim. of tratn, a drag; see traini.) A 
MiceP.— 18. Something intended to allnre or fewU-net: a dragnet. SoUand. 
entice; wile; stratagem; artifice; a plot or firilair (tri'nfir), a. -f -erl.l 1. One 

•eheme. who trams; an mitnietore<^9. Oaeim trains 


that Vr Thomas Seymor end I had beebolden t 

of the trayning of the bande, did Invite Mr ScynKV and 
myself to auppe with Sr Thomas Luoaaae. 

Sir John dteytA in BUia'» Lit Letter^ p. 90. 

Hash, the brother of Margaret at the Spring troMng, 
waa pnnlahed not only by Impriaonment hut auo with an 
inoonalderaUe fine, for diaoiderly behavior on that oooa- 
aion. S Judd, Margaret 1 16. 

Training to Arms Prehihitien Act SeeyroMMHon. 
"flyn. 1. Nurture, BdueaHon, etc (aee IfuCrueMeib); drill, 
Bohoollng, breeding, tuition. 

training-bit (tra'ning-bit), n. A wooden gag- 
bit usea in training vicious horses. It has iron 
cheeks with a connecting iron passed through 
a wooden mouthpiece. E. H, Knight. 
training-day (tr&'ning-dft). ». A ^y appoint- 
ed by law for drill and review of the muitia or 
other citizen soldiery. 

Yon must take something. It 's training day, and that 
don't come only four times a year. S.JuditMaxt^t I-IA 

training-halter (trd'nin|;-hAl'ter), n. A form 
of halter made like a riding-bridle, but having 
short cheeks with rings for attaching bit-straps. 
E. H. Knight. 

trainixm-lerel (trfi'ning-lev'el), a. Aninstm- 
mentfor testiim divergence from a true hori- 
zontal line: used especially in training guns, 
trainiiur-nend^nxn (tra'nmg-pen’^d^-lum), n. 
A pendulum few facilitating tbe accurate eleva- 
tion and depression of guns by means of colored 
alcohol or quicksilver contained in a tube. A d- 
miral Smyth. 

training-achool (trft'ning-skfil), n. A school or 
college where practioaT instruction is given, 
especially in the art of teaching; a school in 
which instruction and practice in teaching are 
united; a normal school. 
training-Bto (tr&'ning-shlp), ft. A ship equip- 

d with oflicers, instructors, etc., for training 
3 to be seamen. 

Beitdes fome old war httlka at tbo atetiou, thera wars a 
ooopla of traintng-ektpe gatiing raady for a oruiae. 

C^. Warner, Thalr PUgrimaga, p. 18. 

tninlim-wall (tr&'ning-wM), n. A wall built 
up to^termine the flow of water in a river or 
hfurbor. 

tralxilMNKtrfin'les), a. [< -f- -less.] Hav- 

ing no train: as. a traitdeee dress* 
tnunaiHlI (trfln'mgn), it. ; pi. traiemen (-men). 
A man employed on a railway-train, as a brake- 
man or a porter. 

A apaotal timln waa on lha way from St Fanl with a 
double eronplsnwptof aaginaan and IrakiiiiMi. 

Bmpet'eMag.,lX%Yl,m. 
tninniMltt (trin'mfint), n. [< traim^ 4> -mmL) 
Training* 

And still that praolotta frafmiiafiC Is mtaarSbly ibuaad 
whieb tiiosld ha ma fountain of tidlL 

QjBarmy,WomrUMan. 

tnllMBilt (trfin'mll}, a. One of the total num- 
ber of miles nm by alt the trains of a line or gyis- 
tem of railways durini; some speoifled perl^: 
a unit of wolrk in railwayjMeounta. 



Am 1ii« of ^ oepo- 

eUiXfyf Ofdteoiy oit from tho rif^t wfailo, as 
Am 

MMk9 to i mdlotw *11 muIi omln u tfhalb* naodlnn 
fte OiflOw 0 ^ taUowa or aay thing tlw. 

rogogM^ 1. 800. 

train-road (trftn'rOd), n. 1. On railroads, a 
temporary eonetniot^o]i«traok for transporta- 
don of materials, etc.— d. In mining^ a tempo- 
rary track in a mine, need for light loads, 
tnin-ropo (trdn'rdp), n. Same as trair^taekHe. 
train-taddo (trftn'iak'l), n. See todldo. 
trainway (trftn^wft), n. A platform hinged to 
a wharf, and formmg a hrioge from the wharf 
to the deck of a ferry-boat. £• H, Knight 

i), a. [< train^ 4* -yl.] Qressy 




Whore hog 0 bogflModi mroat with trigtig olL 

Otm, TrtriiL it Ut, 

traipiO, r. and n. See trapes, 
tralst, a. Same as traced, Chaucer, 
traiaoM, «. t [ME. traisen, troyeen, traissenf 
trasshenj < OF. troiss-, stem of certain parts of 
trair^ betray: see troy*.] To betray. 

Thio loehooroft, or holed thne to bo. 

Wore wol ■ittynga If thotl woreofoad, 

To eigoyMn o wight that trewo lo onto ma 

Chmuc 0 rt Trollno, It. 488. 

She hath the trtmM withouto wona 

Mom. nftho Moot, L 8S8L 

trailed, C. t a Middle English form of traced 
tralsont, traisoiint, n. BllMe English forms 
of treason. 

trait (tr&t, in Great Britain trft), n. [< OF. tratt, 
tratctf a line, stroke, feature, tract, etc., F. traitf 
aline, stroke, point, feature, fact, act, etc., ss 
Pr. trait, trag, trah a It. trattOf a line, etc., < 
L. tractus, a orawing, course: see tracts, n., of 
which trait is a doublet. Of. also traced, o^. 
traiSf pi. of OF. trait.] 1. A stroke; a toucm 

Bjrthlt tltiglo trait, Homor makeo an ooooQtial differonoe 
between the Iliad and Odjraaey 

W. Mnome, Notea on the Odyuey, i. 8. 

Fnm talk of war to imiti ofpleaaantry. 

IVni^fon, LanoOlot and Klalne. 


USB 

lfyMtoM:Mmefa0tion]hetiinDentmy tena 

York Puiya P* 816 

traltorlaill (tri^tgr-ism), n. [< traitor 4 -tsin.] 

A betrayal. [Bare.] 

The loyal deigy ... are charged with traitorim of 
thetr prlnclplea Maeor jrorth,^maaen,p.928. (Davim) 

traitorlft (tr«'tgr-li), a. [< traitor 4 -fyi ] 

Treaoherotu; perfidious. 

Theae troMortif nuMola. whoae miaeriea are to be amiled 
at, their offenoea being no eapital. 8hak.,W. T., tr. a 881. 

traitoroni (trft'tgr-us); a. [Formerly also trai- 
terous ; < ME. traitorous ; < traitor 4 -ous.] 1. 

Guilty of treason; in general, treacherous; 
perfidious; faithless. 

Mora of his (ina|esly*a] frienda have lost their Uvea In 
this rebellion than of nia traUoroua anMeota 

Addiion, Freeholds, No. 81. 

2. Gonsistinff in treason; cbaracterized by 
treason; implying breach of allegiance: per- 
fidious: as, a traitorous scheme or oonspir^y. 

Fiol. My name's Voltortltta, 

1 know Pomtiniiia. 

Pom. hot he knows not yon, 

While yon stand ont upon these traMoroua terms. 

B. Jonoon, OaMUna hr. 7. 

tg m l to roaily (trfi'tgr-us-ll), ado. [< ME. trai- 
terouslgt treterously; < traitorous 4 -fy9.] In a 
traitorous manner; in violation of allegiance 
and trust; treacherously; perfidiously. 

They bed troUaroudy endeevonred to enbvert the fan- 
damental laws. Oiarondon. 

traitOTOUniMg (tr&'tgr-uB-nes), n. The quali- 
ty of being traitorous or treacnerous; treach- 
ery. BO<By,1727. 

tnutoryt (tr&^tgc-i), ». [ME. fratforte, frailbrye, 

< OF.* traitorie, < traitoTfU traitor: see traitor.'} 

Treachery; betrayal; traason. 

Tho oom another com] 

That had ydon the i 


nominative, ease ta fhe 
: Dortbeff«(^aeMoa here 
i the same order of the 
J. Mode, Works (1678X ifi - 1 

traJaetOIT (trf-lek'td-ri), n.: pi. trqfertortes 
(-dz). [n F. tre^totre^ trajectory, OF. the 
end of a funnel, also adj., passing over, < ML. 
*tr(deotorius, nent trmfeetonum^ a funnel, < L. 
trofieeref pp. tra^eetusj throw over : see trq^ct] 
1 . The Mtn described by a body moving under 
the action of given forces; a^cificaily, the 
curve deserlbed by a projeetire in its flight 
through the air. Compare range^ 4.-2. In 
geom.y a curve which ents all the curves or 
surfaces of a given system at a constant 
angle. When tne constant angle is a right 
angle, the trajectory is called an orthogonal 
tra^tory. 

traJetourt, n. Same as tregeUmr. Oower. 
We^.n. Same as iregetru. 
tralationt (tra-la'shgn), n. [as It. tralasionef < 
L. tralatioin-\ equiv. to translatio{n-)f a trans- 
ferring, translation : see translation.} A change 
in the use of a word, or the use of a word in a 
less proper but more significant sense. 

According to the broad tnOation of hli rude Bhcmtcls. 

Bp. Hall, Hononr of Married Clergy, I. f 14. 

tralatitlont (tral-^tlsh'gn), n. [Irreg. for fra- 
laUon (after trataUtious).] A departure from 
the literal nse of words; a metaphor. 
tralatitiollBt (tral-A-tish'ns), a. [s It. iralatimo, 
<L. tralaticiuSf tralaiiiiuSf equiv. to translati^ 
duSf translatitiuSf < translaius, pp. of tran^errSf 
transfer: see translate.} Metaphorical; not 
literal. 

Unlaw we oonld oontrive a i 
there la no maaking of the 
onw in a iralaititiout aenae. 


The harnL the grete 
That any nerte eonthe 


Chouear, 


of Fame^L 181£. 


2. A distinguishing or peculiar feature ; 
culiarity : as, a trait of character. 


a pe- 


Be had aU ttw Puritanic both good and evil 
Hawthorm, So^at Lettor, Int, 


it be longe In the Hoodw ot Traih 
, be thel Cviatane or othera. 


p.a 

One of the moat remarkable traito In modern Egyptian 
■nperatltlon it ttie belief in written ohanna. 

B. W Lane, Modem Bgyptiana, 1. 8ia 

traltariat, n. An old spelling of traitory. 

traitor (m'to), n, and a. [Early mod. £. also 
traitour; < ME. traitourf traytour.treiiwrf < OF. 
traitor f traitur, traiteur, traistrCy F. traitressFr. 
trahircj traire. trdhidor^ traidOTf traitor ss ^ 
Pg. traidor sa It. traditore, < L. traditor, one who 
betrays, a betrayer, traitor, lit. ^one who deliv- 
ers,’ and hence in LL. also a teacher, < tradere^ 
give up, deliver: see tradition^ tray^, and cf. 
traditor.} I, ». 1. One whowiolates his alle- 
giance and betrays his country; one who is 
guilty of treason. See treason. 

Ood wole not that It be i< 
lourMine of Synnerea be the 

Mandevitto, Travda, p. 74. 

Alla tho that ne wolde not come, he lete hem well wite 
thel aholde haae aa atrayte Inatioe aa longed to 
theaia and tn^tourot. Moi^ (E. E. T. 8.)niL 906 

William’s Fortune aeonrw him aa well at home agatnat 
Traitore aa in the Field agatnat bit Enemlea. 

Baker, Chronlclea, p. 85. 

Thera is no dilferenoa In point of mondlty, whether a 
man oalla me traitor in mie word, or aays I am one hired 
to betray my religion sud sell my oonntry. Swift 

2. One who betrsys any trust; a person guilty 
of perfidy or treachery; one who violates con- 
fidence reposed in him. 

If yon flatter him, yoa are a great fnillor to him. 

Baoon. 

mtkSn, 1. Mobd, eke. BaeiniurgofU. 

IX. a. Of or pertaining to a traitor; traitorous. 

And there Is now this day no gretter trsson thanue a 
ganttUe woman to yane her asUI to a Imttoiir fals ehnrie. 
mamad with view, for there is manl of hem deoelned bi 
the fettle afad grate fats othw that the fall men vsen to 
iwera to the women. Knightaif La Tour Landry, p, 2. 

Thetr sUwit war ot UUw and of rosea 
Which TSsttuin view'd In her fair face's field. 

In thrir para ranks hla traitor wo enoloaea 

Skak., iMorooo, 1 78. 

tnitort (trfi’tgr), v. t. [< traitor, n.] To act 
the traitor towara; betray. 

Bttttliaa, Itlrallomiia. L M g teo . (Imp. Diet) 

l<trttaor + -m.'i A 

fiMMue traitor; a traitress. 

Portnna, * • 


traitress (trfi'tres), n. [< F. traitresse; as traitor 
4 -ess.] A woman who betrays her trust ; a 
perfidious woman ; a female traitor: often used 
in a weakened, half-playful sense. 

Ah, litUe traUnm! none most know . . . 

What vanity full dearly bonght, . 

Joined to thine eyCs diurk wltohoraft, draw 
My spell-bound lieps to Benvenne. 

Seott, L. of the L., Vi 88. 

trajeet (triwekt')* t. [< L. trajectus. pp. of Or. TpdX>«f, a 
frq/Kjere (LL. also rarely fraw^oeere), throw or or pertainiim \ 
cast over, carry over, shin over, transport, also les, in Asia Mi 


tralatitioiislyf (tral-ft-tlsh'ns-li), adv. Meta- 
phorioally; not in a literal sense. 

Written Langnage is tralatUioudy so oalled, beeanse It 
la made to represent to the Bye the same Letters and 
Words which are pronoaneed. 

Holder, Elements of Speech, p. 8. 

, , 0 . f . [After It. froB- 
trans, across, 4 Unea, 
^] To deviate in eourse or direc- 
tion. 

P yott traUnoaU from yonr father’s mind, 

Wnat are yoo elae bat of a baatard-Und ^ 

Brydeti. Wife of Bath, L 8e& 

Trallian (traPian), a. 

“ ‘les,< 


crarian}, a. [< L. TraOeanus (< Gr. 
TpoXX/avde), of TraUes, < JYaUes, also TraUts, < 
(Jr. Tpd^wf, also Tpd^!^, a dty of Lydia.^j^^^^W 


cast over, carry over, ship over, transport, also 
transfix, < fratis, through, across, 4 jaoere, 
throw : see ^t^.} To throw or cast (across or 
through). [Rare.] 

Thou knowit that to be Oorbenia, and him 
The ferrlman who from the rivers twim 
TraieoUd thee 

Hoywo^ Dialogues (Works, ed. Pearson, 1874, VI. 886X 
It the sun’s light be trafeoted through three or more 
cross prisms sucoeaalvoly 

Bewion, Optioka, L i., Bxper. 10 

traject (traj'ekt), n. [< OF. trqfect, tredet, a 
ferry, a passage over, = It. tragettd, tragitto, < 
L. trq^otus, a passag^ over, < tr(0icere, throw 
over; see traject, v. Cf. treget.} If. A ferry; 
a passage or place for passing over water with 
boats (by some commentators said to mean the 
boat itself). 

Bring them, I pray thee^ with Imagin’d speed 
Vnto the trwfieet [read traisot, I. e. as In various 

modern edltlonal to the common ferry 
Which trades to Veiuoe. 

Skak., H. of V., ilL 4. 64 (folio 1CS8X 

2. A trajectory. [Bare.] 

The trafadt of comets /a Tayior. {imp Diet) 

3, The act of throwing across or transporting; 
transmission; transference. [Bare.] 

At the best, however, this trafoet fthat of printing from 
Aslal was but that of the germ of life, which Sir W. Ihom* 
h in a fSmoua diseourae. auggoated had been carried to 


to the ancient Gi^ek city of . 


0^1 

les, in Asia Minor, or its inhabitants ^TraHlaa 

•dlOOl, a school of Qroek Hellenistic soulptura of the 
third century n. o , of which the great surviving week ia 


this earth from some other spEw by meteoric agency. 

Ahksiueiim. {imp. Diet) 


traJ|Mti<m (trS-jek'sbon), n. [as It. irqjesnone, 
< L. trajectio{n>), a crossinff over, passage, 
transposition (of words), < ^r^ere, throw over, 
convey over ; see irqfeet,} 1 . The act of tra- 
jecting : a casting or darting through or across ; 
a crossing; a passage. 



TrAllUa School of S 


pliira.— The s*oup called the Femate Bull, 
in nc MUMo Naxioaale, Naples. 

the large group known as the Farneae Bull, in the Mu* 

seumatNr * — • • - 

the 


the proper 
origiuafity. 


H s fis ^ Pialogaea (Wdrk% ed. Pearson, im, VL 881). 
Of thia sort might be tbs apsetra at the Rttbieoa, Cmaar 
hesltatiiig that True BeU^n, 1 144. 

2. In gram, snd rhet, transposition: same as 
kgperhaton <«), [Bare.] 


fiml^ This Iiuportant work, while transgressing 
ir limitations of sculpture lu the round, exhibits 
y, vigor, skill in uompotiUon, and a high decora* 
tlvequaUw* It Is to be paralleled with the LaoooOn group 
of the Bhodlao school. 

t^BOOt (tr^lfis' ), v. i. [ss It. tralucere. < L. fra- 
lueere, transluoere, shine through: see translu^ 
oeaf.] To shine through. Sylvester, tr. of Dn 
Bartas’a Weeks, i. 2. 



trftluoency 


6424 


traluoencyt (taf|-lu'§gii-8i), n. [< traiuceni^ + HuttOtat w. [NL. (Fries« 1238), 

TraiiBliioeiicy. 8%r T. Browne, < L. tronki, weft: see frama.] A genus of po* 
u. 1. lyporoid fungi, heving Uie pores snlvrotimd, 

tralucentf (trirlu'seut), u. [r= it. trafwsente, < obtuse, entire, often unequiu in depth, and 
L. traluccn{U)8, pp'r. of trmucere, tramtlucere, sunk in the surface of the pileus. The 8]^ies 
shine through: see tramlucent'] Transparent; grow on decaying wood, 
translucent. 


^2. Qne who usee 4 


trunmels or restrains.*- 
trammebnet. 

Tht Hit U ]ore*i, lifht worthy rappontdd 
BMchtti one end, the other Oeree guideUi: 

Like Crammefieri thle sod snd goddese ^ported 
To take each fonle taet in their wilkee ebideth. 

An Oid^/tuMmUd Low (im). PM.) 

And fair tralueent eUinos, that over all In t>oU, of or pertaining to the genus lYametes, ol-ot), n, [< trammel + -of.] 

It did reflect. Honour of the Oerter. traill>lill6 (tram'Un). W. \< tram^ luie^.'\ A “^ **^ „ * . ^ 

Or like Aurora when with pearl the leCe 
Her long dlaohereld roae^orowned iitratmoMi. 

Witte HeoreoMont (ISM). (Worn.) 

^loa, = Norw;^r««^ edge, ^ '“‘T; 7' IrlST" SeeJrammeW, 

a step, door-step, z= Dan. dial, from, end, trSJninal (tram el), w. [harly mod. E. also trSHunal-nat ftram'el-net). m A sort of draff- 
;tump, = feel. «n. J edge, brim, = tmmrt, tra,„eU . < MK. tram,yie, < OF. tramaU^ nWffig it”!; u.l,y .rjl of^ 

MD. droM, a besin, balk, = MIjO. trame, a cross- F. tramml, more commonly tremnd, also tramef, * .. — .l — . ^ 

‘ * ‘ trana^au = 8p. tranmallo s= Pg. trasmalho, a 

net (cf. Pg. tiambolho, a clog or trammel for a 
horse), =s It. trauiagUo, dialrtramaffto, tnmaj, 
tremagg, a fish-net, bird-net, < ML. trantacula, 
tramagula, also Uemaeulvm, tremcle, tremale, 
fnwoWr, a fish-net, bird-net, trammel (the forms 
are confused, indicating uncertainty as to the 


tnUH^ (tram), «. [< OSw. *tram, trdm, trum, tramway. [Great Britain.] 
a log, Hto<‘k of a tree, 8w. dial, tiotnm, tromm, The problem of the oomnierotaliuooeu of electrical pro- 

I turn m, a stump, the end of a log, also a kind of paldon on tmmUiw hn. trammellod, trUOmsUer. 

sled. = Norw. tram. turn, trumm. edffe. bnm. i««>.^js.ng.^ aaiv o^. 


piece, a round of a ladder, a step of a chair, 
LG. tr(uuH (< (t or l;k*and.), a beam, balk, han- 
dle of a wlieelbarrow or sled, s OHG. drdm, 
trdm, beam, balk (> MHG. drdmen, su^ly with 
beamh or props), G. tram, a beam; forms in 
gradation, or in part identical, with ME. thrum 
s Ml), droiu, tne end of a weaver’s thread, 
thrtim, s= OHG. drum, dhrum, MHG. drum, G. 
trumm, thrum, eud. stump of a tree; akin to 
L tn'miniM, end, Ur. ripfia, end: see thrum^ 
and term Of. OF. trameau, a sled, or dray 
without wheels. The senses and forms are 
involved, but the development seems to have 
been, ‘end, fragment, stump, log. pole (shaft, 
handle), bar, beam, rail.’ Tne E. word in the 
sense ‘rail’ seems to have been applied to a 
rail or plank in a tram-road or plank road, 
thence to the lines of rails or planks, and thence 
to the road itself. In the sense of ‘car’ or 
‘tram-car’ it is prob. short for tram-car, but 
tram as a ‘ mine-car ’ (dof . 6) may represent the 
Sw. word in the sense ‘ a kind of sled.’] 1. A 
beam or bar : as, gallows traniH. [Soot-cn.l — 2. 
The shaft of a cart, wheelbarrow, or vehicle of 
any kind. [Bcotch.] — 8f. A plank road. 

To the amendioge of the highwaye or (ram, Irome the 
wMte eude of Bridgwcoit, in Barnard Castle, 20* 

Wtff nf Ambrow MtddUion, Aug. 4, ir>&6 (SurUiet Soe. 

(PmW., XXXVm 37, note). 

4. One of the two parallel lines of rails which 
form a tramway. 

Laying his tranu in a poison’d gloom 

Tmnymm, Maud, i. 

6. A tramway ^ 
wheeled car or wagoi 
cially in the north f 
the coals from the worki^-places to the 'pit 
bottom, or from the pit-mouth to the place of 
shipment. The words (rom, wrf, box, tub, and nktp are 
all in use in English collieries to oesignate some kind of a 
box-llke receptacle, vehicle, or car tqr which coal is trans 
ported, either above or beneath the surface 

7. Same as tram-car. [Great Britain.] 

Lord Bosebeiy in his midnight address to the tram ser- 
TSnta. Nineteenth Centuri/,XXVJ 723 

8. In a grinding-mill, position perpendicular 
to the face of the bedstone : said of a spindle. 
See tramming. 

trax&l (tram), r.; pret. and pp. trammed, ppr. 
tramming. [< trawl, n.] X, trans. To move 
or transport on a tramway. 


seines of similar form fastened together at Uieir edges, 
The inner net is very loose and full, and of fine thr^ 
and small mesh. The two outer ones have a*meth from 
8 to a inches long, and of coaraer thread. The flsh paM 
readily through the outer seines and strike the inner net, 
which is thus pocketed through one of the large meshee, 
the fullneaa of the inner net 
readily permitting this ] 
tmsion. The flsh are t. 
held In a kind of pocket. 


et>Tnology); prob. orig. ML. ^tmmaeula, lit. a trammel-wlieeT^m'- 
‘ t We-inesh ’ net, i. e. a net of three layers ( dif- el-h wfil ), n, A mechan- 
foring m size of meshes), < L. ires (tri-), three, ic^i device for eonvert- 
+ macula, a mesh: see watli, macula. In defs. 

5, 6, 7 the sense suggests a connection with 
fraw/i, a bar or beam, but they are appar. par- 
ticular uses of trammel in the sense of ‘ shackle.’ 

Cf. <raw8.] 1. A net for fishing; a trawl-net or 
trawl ; a drag-net. See trammcl-mt. 

Nay, Cupid, pitch thy trammti where thou please, 

Thon canit not fail to take such flsh as these 

QuaHee, Emblems, il A, Eplg. 

2f . A net for binding up or confining the hair. 



iii^ a reciprocating into 
a circularmotiou. Itoon- 
slsts of a wheel having on 
one side four slots, like a 

trammel, in which move two 

blocks placed on an arm con- Tnunm«l wheel with eix ilote. 
nectedwHhaplston-rtJd The 

blocks slide in the grooves of the wheel, and cause it to 
make two revolutions to one stroke of the rod. Anotbmr 
form consists of a wheel with alx slots, and a amaller wheel 
with Utree arms which travel in the slots. Also called 
ebuh^vfheel E. H. Knight. 

Her golden lockes she roundly did nptye trammAr (tram'^r), n. [< tram^ + -crt.] In 

In breaded (mmete. ^pmssr, F. Q , XL il. 18. coaLwinin//, a putter or drawer. See putter^, 2. 
3. A shackle; specifically, a kind of shackle triUDmxing (tram'lng), n. [< fraw^ + -tng^,'] 
used for regulating the motions of a horse, and The operation of adjusting the spindle of a 
making him amble. — 4. Whatever hinders ac- millstone t o bring it exactly ^rpendlcular with 
tivity, freedom, or progress; an impediment, fk®* fa^’o ^>f the bedstone. When so adjusted 
Pro« . . U looM. nv, mi free from eranmeb. •» • w*"®” inclined to tlic 

Ooiden^, Vref. to Poetical Diet face it 18 of tram. 

It is impossible not to be atruok with his [W'niiam I V‘.'b] tTMlOlltWIA (trh-mon-tft'nh), n. [It. : soe ira- 
exUreme good-nature and simplicity, which he cannot or montane,} The north wind : commonly so called 
will not exchange for the dignity of hU new situation anil in the Mediterranean The name is also given 


the trammelr of etiquette 


GreviUe, Memoirs, July 24, 1830 


to a peculiar cold and blighting wind, very liurt- 

fiil in tbn Arobini»1ii.frn. 



and shortened. 

Our own warm hearth teemed biasing free, 

The crane and pendent trammels showed, 

The Turks’ heads on the andirons glowed. 

WhtUier, Buow-Bound 
6. An instrument for drawing ellipses, used by 
joiners and other artificers; an ellipsograph. 
One part conaists of 
a cioss with two 
grooves at right an- 
gles, the other is a 
beam 


cnnipass which 
carries the desciibinf 

K nell, and is guides 
two pins which 
sfide in the grooves. 

7. A beam-oom- 
pasH. 



An empty kibble Is placed upon the trolley and (rammed _ 
back along the level, where it is again loaded from a shoot trammel (tram'cl), v, t.; pret. and pp. tram- 


(mill, pass) or by the shovel Ent^. BriL , X VL 455 

n. intrans To operate a tram ; also, to travel 
by tram. Elect. Rev. (Amer.), XVI. xvi. 2. 
tram^ (tram), w. [ME. tramme, traxmme; ori- 
gin obscure.] A machine ; a contrivance, 
tram^ (tram), w. [Cf. and trammel.} A 
device, resembling a trammel, used for shaping 
oval molds, etc. 

tram^ (tram), n. [= G. Dan trame, < F. trame, 
tram, weft, i It. trama, woof, weft, < L. trdma, 
weft.] A kind of double silk thread, in which 
two or more strands or singles are twisted to- 
gether in a direction contrary to the twist of the 
singles, used for the weft or cross-threads of 
gros-de-Naples velvets, flowered silks, and the 
best varieties of silk goods. Also called shute. 
trama (tra'mft), w. [NL., < L. trama, weft.] 
In hot,, the hyplial tissue which lies in the mid- 
dle of the lamella on the pileus in bymenomy- 
cetous fungi. Also callea dissepiment, and «n- 
tralamellar tissue. 

tramal (tra'mai), a. [< trama + -al,} Pertain- 
ing to gr consMing of trama : as, tramal tissue. 
tnEm«car (Iwam'kar), n. [< tram^, 5, + earl.] 
1. A ear nsed on a tramwav ; a tramway-oar : 
a horse-oar on a street-railway. Also callea 
tetHn, [GreatBritaiu.]— 2. A car used in coal- 
mines : same as trami, 6. 


meled, trammelled, ppr. trammeUng, trammelling. 

[< trammel, n.] 1. To catch as in a net; make 
captive ; restrain. [Obsolete or archaic.] 

It the Msusinotfon 

Could fr/tmmel up the oonsequenoe, and catch 
With his surcease snooeos, . . 

We ’d jump the life to come. Shat., Macbeth, L 7. S. 

While I am striving . . . 

How to entangle, trammel up, and inare 
Your aoul in mltie. Keats, Lamia, II. 

2. To shackle; confine; hamper. 

Mardunlua would never have penuaded me, Lad dreams 
and viaions been leas constant and lesa urgent. What 
pious man ought to resist them ? Neverthelem, I am still 
surrounded and trammeBsd by perplexltlea 

Landor, Imag. Oonv., Xerxes and Artobonua 

8. To train slavishly; inure to conformity or 
obedience [Bare.] 

Hackneyed and (rammsfied in the ways of a oonii. . -v 

Pegm, To day. Got. 18, 1727. tTMUOBO (trtt-md's$), n 

trunmeM, trammelled (tram'eld), p. a. 1. 

— confined; shackled; bam^d.-.8. 


montano, beyond the mountains, < L transmon- 
tanus, beyond the mountains, < tram, beyond, 
+ nwu(U)s, mountain: see mounfl, mountain 
(IJf. ultramontaHe. II. n. < OF. (and F.) tramon- 
tane =s Pr. trasmontana, tramontana, Uemonta- 
na, the polar star, also the north wind, s= Sp. Pg. 
It. tramontana, < L. trammontana (sc. stclla), the 
polar star, thus named in Provence and in the 
north of Ital;^ because it is there visible beyond 
the Alps.] 1. «. 1. Being or situated beyond 
the mountains— that is, the Alps: originally 
used by the Italians; hence, foreign; barba- 
rous: tiien applied to the Italians as being be- 
yond the mountains from Germany, Prance, etc. 
See ultramoHlane. 

A dream ; in days like these 
Impossible, when Virtue is so scarce 
That to suppoae a scone where she presides 
Is tramontane, and stumbles ali belief. 

Vowper, Task, iv. 588. 
2. Coming from the otlier side of the moun- 
tains: as, tramontane wind. Addtson, Bemarks 
on Italy (Works, ed. Bohn, 1. 367), 
n. n. 1. One who lives beyond the moun- 
tains; hence, a stranger; a barbarian. See I. 

A happiness 
Those (ramcfKansf ne'er tasted. 

Maeeinger, Great Duke of Florence, tl 8. 
Huah ! I hear Captain Cape’s voice— the hideous tra- 
montane I A. JfuTphg, Old Maid, ill 1. 

2. The north wind. See tramontana. 


Caught; , , ^ 

Haring blazes or white marks on the fore foot 
and hind foot of one side, as if marked by 
trammels: said of a horse.— Ofoss-traaiaiaML 
having a white fore foot on cue Mde oM a white hind fo<4 
on the other, oa a hone. 


tramoiericaoiia (tram^^-sf-rishlus), a. [< L. 
trama, weft (see fram^), + LL, serioeus, silken: 
see sericeous.] In entom., having a luster re- 
sembling that of satin, as the elj^ra of certain 
beetles. 

Bee lupine^. 

fK ME. tramouniaine.K 

OF. frasioiifa^, the polar star, the north wlni : 
see trankmtane.] Z a. Same as tramontane. 
/blisr, Worthies, n.4P. 

XLn. The pole-star. 


teamiiato, tnunmitto (trwn'el-4r), n. r< trainp (tramp), e. [< mb. Irosmea- MM. LG. 
trammel + -eri.] 1, One who or that which (MHG. frwi. 6^ 


1 [X^Mfeia sehia Me vp my tnuae In the Ira 

AmrnMee Peasif (ed. MorrlDJim 

: ME. w MM. IiG 
froii8MHit>G, trampM) i 
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8w. Koto* PamgM^mXksu «t«ii|^ 

trMf tnaq^, » stvoBg 

v«r5«iaii inO<^aiiaHMMifi,tsM 
upon) $ por1Ui|Mi nit, nldn to trap^ D. G, trappen, 
tfood: see trfl(pi, trajpi,] J, trawf. 1. To^read 
undeirfoot; trample. 

It ii like unto the eememeiei the more ye tread It and 
trtmm It, the evetw It amcUeth, the ttdpker It groweth, 
the better It apreddetb. 

T. SUvMm, Fortreaa of the Filth (16a6> (Latham,) 
2, To tread (elothee) In water, bo as to oleanse 
or scour tiiem. [Sootoh.]— 8. To travel over 
on foot: as, to tramp a country. 

II. intrans, 1. To walk, especially to walk 
with heavy step; tread; luarcn; go on foot. 

How often did he : . . dread to look over hla thoolder, 
loot he ahould behold aome unoimth being tramping oloae 
behind him t /refnp, Bketob-Book, p. 42S. 

He had trampad aboot the fields of the raoant farm, 
tiylDg helpleatly to look after things which he did not un* 
derstaad. JTrs. OitphatU, Poor Oentleman, v. 

8. To go about as a vagrant or vagabond, 
tramp (tramp), n. [< tramp^ e.] 1. The sound 
made by the feet in walking or marching. 

Then oame the emwip of horse, fibott, Antiquary, sxvL 

The nnmeroIfnUy lengthened tmtiw of my passing and 
returning footatepa. Haaothorm, Scarlet Letter, Int, p. 88. 

2. An excursion or journey on foot; a walk. 

It was his delight . . . to organise woodland Imeijia and 
to start us on researches similar to his own. 

H. B. Stowe, Oldtown, p. 429. 

We shook hands with them all, men, women, and obil* 
dren, resuming our tran^ about eleeen o’clock. We still 
kept the mqiu trarded road. The Century, XL. 616. 

8. A plate of iron worn by ditchers, etc., un- 
der the hollow of the foot, to save the shoe in 
pressing the spade into the earth.— 4. An in- 
strument for trimming hedges. — 6. An itiner- 
ant mechanic: same as tramper, 2. — 6. An idle 
vagrant ; a homeless vagabond. Also tramper. 


Hrifssaiai 


I net vniweet, 


cretlon. 


sssfa&’??s*j&ss!S^ 

Mr P. au tney , Astroilhel and Stella, Ixsadv. 
gathered thalr ananas In the In- 
tbrongb Uiem without ^ dis- 
BMuyVe Yoyagu, UL 820 
Tls the preenmptuone and proud man alone who dares 
to trampU on those truths which the rest bf the world 
^ Atter6«»y, Sermons, I v. 
I truffifde on your t^ers and on you, 

Tennyton, Prinoeas, It. 
Sudden and steady the mualo, aa eight hoofs trample and 
thunder. Swinburne, Hesperia 

tramplo (tram'pl), a. [< trample^ v.l A fre- 
qnent heavy or ro^h tread; a trampling. 

Under the deapiteful control, the trample and »nrn of 
all the other damned. MUton, Eeformatlon in Eng , U. 

The sound ii drawlim close, 

And speedier than the trampie of speedy feet it goes. 

wThWo, Sigurd, IL 

trampler (tram'pi^r), n. [< trample + -crl.] 
1. (&e who tramples. — 8f. A lawyer. 

Pity your trampUr, sir, your poor solicited. 

Midateton, World Tost at Tennis. 
The trampler is in hast, O oleere the way, 

Takea feea with both hands cause he cannot atay. 

No matter whethY the canse be right or wrong, 

So bee be payd for letting out hia tongna. 

John Taylor, Wotka (1680). (JPaiuc.) 

trampoose, V. i- Bee trampoua, 

tramp^ (tram'pot), w. [< tram^ + potJ] In 



Another olasa, that of Importunate tiurdy trumpe, haa 
been perambulating the country, compoeed generally of 
young, idle, and insolent able bodied men, unamenable to 
discipline, threatening and committing lawlesa acts of trio 
lenoe Iti the workhouses where Uiw obtain nightly shel- 
ter. A. Owen, quoted In Eibton-Turner's Vagrants and 

(Vagraney, p. 267. 

The '’sturdy beggars "who infested England twoor three 
centuries ago reappear in our midst under the name of 
trampe J. F. Clarke, Self-(3ulture, P 280. 

7. A freight-vesHcl that does not run in any reg- 
ular line, but takes a cargo wherever the ship- 
pers desire : also used attributively, as in tramp 
steamer. Also called ocean tramp, [Slang.] 
tramper (tram'p^r), n. [< tramp + -cri.] 1. 
One who tramps. — 2. An itinerant mechanic; 
a workman in search of employment. — 3. An 
idle vagrant; a homeless vagaltond; a tramp; 
a gipsy. 

Thw had snddenly peroeitred ... a party of glpriea. 
. . . BOW the tramiwrt might hare behaved had the TOung 
ladles been more oonrageoiis most be doubtful , but such 
an invitation for attack oould not be resisted. 

JaneAueUn, Emma, xsxix. 

D'ye think hia honour has uaething else to do than to 
•pesik wi* Ilka idle tramper that oomea about the town T 
Heart of Mid-Lothian, sxvL 

traillpi]lg<4nim (tram'ping-drom), n. In the 
manufacture of leather, a stuffing-wheel with 
hollow trunnions, through which warm air or 
steam is circulated into and out of the drum, 
while saturating in it a quantity of leather with 
oil. 

tram-plate (tram'pl&t), n. A fiat iron plate laid 
as a rMl : the earliest form of rail for railways, 
trample (tram'pl), v, rpret. and pp. trampl^ 
ppr. frampf^. ME. trampelen, tramplen ss 
X>. trampelen » lA, trampeln » MHG. trampeln, 
Q, tramMln; a freq. of tramp,'] L trans. To 
beat or ^ad down oy the tramping or stamp- 
ing of feet, or by frequent treaaing; prostrate 
or crash by treaaing under foot; tread upon or 
tread down, literally or figuratively. 

Kaltharoaatye yourpeariabaforeawineyleattheytrcim- 
Ptetham under HatvitC. 

But that Humane and Diuine laamlng is now fnmifiM 
vndar the barbarous (ooto of the Ottoman-Horse. 

Pttfvkai^ Pilgrimage, p 88a 
Was it not anoa(fi| for thee to stoop ao low for our aakea, 
i MKwiwat ba hwi i u p f a d on because then didat 


Trarapots 

I Arched trampoL the arch at c straddlitiK a driving-ehaft when 
bevel-gearlnff is umkI t a, bridge tree oipportiag the step 4 a More 
common form of tranpot, in which the movable step is a<6iutable to 
center by a quadrilateral arrangement of set screws. 

miUtng, the support in which the foot of the 
spindle IS stepped. 

trampOHB, trampooie (tram'pns, tram-p5s')t 
V, t« ; pret. andpp. trampoused, irampoosea, ppr. 
trampoustng, trampoostng. f Appar. < tramp + 
-oud, -oose, a merely capricious addition.] To 
tramp; walk or wander about. [Vulgar.] 
Some years ago I landed near to Dover 
And seed str^e tights, trampooeing England over. 

D. Humphreye, ^c Yankee in England (Bartlett.) 

tramp-pick (tramp'pik), n. A kind of lever of 
iron, about 4 feet long and 1 incli in breadth 
and thickness, tapering away at the lower end 
and having a small degree of curvature there, 
somewhat like the prong of a dung-fork, used 
for turning up very hard soils, it is fitted with a 
about 18 inohw the lower end, on which the 


M that thou 

it? 


Staiii^l/teet, Sermons, t vL 


Squadronaof ilia Prince^ tnmmifng the flowers. 

Tennyeen, Prinoeas, v. 
m m the Mint niler cf Auitrto and Dahnatto strove 
• • . fo ffsam undar foot tha amfieni rlghu at the frsfo 
min of the fibeoht dl Oattaro. 

M. A, JO m m a n , Vanioa. p. 88a 

n iftfowi*. To trohd with repeated foree 
agfiy oekj[itaaip; hence, to tramp roughshod; 
vMNia fOBighly or eontemptnoiiMy. 


rest aboc 

workman 

tramroia ( tram'rod ), n. [Formerly also (once ) 
dramroad (a form appar. due to the D. co^ate) ; 
< tram^, a rail, + road,] A road in which the 
track for tlie wheels is made of pieces of wood, 
fiat stones, or plates of iron laid in lino ; a tram- 
way. See tramxoay, 

tram-staff (tram'sthf ), n. In mdhng, a straight- 
edge used to test the position of the spindle 
and millstone, and to test the surface of the 
stone. One form is called the red beoauae it is 
rubbed with red chalk or other coloring matter, and Icavea 
a red mark on all prominent points it enoonnters in past- 
ing over the aurfaoe of the stone. 

tramway ^ 

vsayl,] The earliest form of railroa<l. it consist- 
ed at first of trams of wood or fiat stones, at a later period 
of wooden stringera covered with strap-iron, and lastly of 
iron rails. The first bramways were simply rude horse- 
railroads for the transportatioD of heavy freight The 
term is now applied to all kinds of street-railroadiL whe- 
ther ualug engmet, horaet, a cable, or electricity, [areat 
Britain.] 

The arndting furnaces are the centre of activity, and to 
them trainuiaiMr and railways converge, bearing atrlngs of 
trucka loaded with materials 

Edinburgh Bee., CZVII. 21L 

tram-wliaal (tram'hwil), «. The form of light, 
flange^ metallic wheel 
usual on tram-cars, 
tranationf (trfi-nfi'shqn), 
n. [< L. tranare (trans- 
nare\ pp. tranatust swim 
across, ( trans, across, + 
nare, swim: see natamt,] 

The act of passing over by 
swimming; tronsnotation. 
tranogl (trins), n, [Early mod. E. also transe, 
trawnes, < OF. *iranse, passage (found only in 
the deflected sense: see franc^), » It. transito, 
passage, < L. tramsitns, a crossing over, transit: 
see transit Of. tranedh,] 1. A journeying or 



over a emmtry; espeeiaUy, a tedioiia 
ley. [OldiBdprov.Eiig.]— 2. Apossoge, 
especially a passage inside a house, t^oten.j 
But mair he look’d, and dole aaw he, 

On the door at the tranee, 

Spota o' hla dear ladya blnld 
Shining like a lance. 

IkMiimiMn(CbUd'aBtdladf.m 811). 

trOBoelf (trims), v. i, [Early mod. E. also 
traunce; < trance^, «.] To tramp; travel. 

Traunee the world over, you ahall never purse up so 
much gold as when you were in Englmid 

Fletcher (and another), Fair Maid of the Inn, v. 2. 

trance*^ (trSns). n. [Early mod. £. also transe, 
traunce; < ME. tranee, transe, traunce, < OP. 
transe, extreme fear, dread, a trance or swoon 
(prob. also in orig. sense ^passage’), F. tratise, 
extreme fear, = Sp. trance, critical moment, 
crisis, hour of death, transfer of goods, » Pg. 
trance, critical moment, crisis, hour of death, 
3= It. traimto, passage, decease, < L. franrififs, 
a passage, < iranstre, pass over : see transit, and 
cf. trance^. Some derive P. transe directly 
from OF. transi, fallen in a swoon, amased^, 
half-dead, pp. of traimr, fall in a swoon, lit. go 
over.] 1. Apassingaway or apart; a state in 
which the soul seems to have passed out of the 
body into another state of being ; a state of in- 
sensibility to mundane things; a mpture ; an 
ecstasy. 

Now host tiion alt u in a franco and seen 
To thy eoul’t Joy, and hononr ox thy house, 

The trophies and the triumphs of tny men. 

Pc^ BatUe of Aloaaar, v. 

While they made ready, he fell into a tranee, and mw 
heaven opened. Aotax la IX. 

Some bane their supernatarall traunea or raulahments : 
some dwell amongst men, some by themselues apart 

Purehae, Pilgrimage, p. 807. 

2. A state of perplexity or bewilderment; 
amaze. 

Both stood like old acquaintance in a tranoe, 

Met far from home^ wondering each other’s ohsnoe. 

Shak , Lucrece, 1. 1696. 

8. In med,, catalepsy; ecstasy; the hypnotic 
state. 

traaoe^ (trims), v. t, ; nret. and pp. tranced, ppr. 
trancing, [< trance^, n, Cf. entrance^.] 1. 
To entnmoe ; place in or as in a trance or rap- 
ture. 

The trnmpets sounded, 

And there I left him frcfiMa. 

Shak., Lear, v. 8. 2ia 

I trod as one tranced in aome raptnrous viaion. 

SheUey, Bevolt of lalam, v. 17. 

2. To hold or bind with or as with a charm or 
spell; overspread or shroud as with a spell; 
charm; enchant. 

A Craiuwd aummer-night Keate, Hyperion, L 

trancedly (trOn'sed-li), adv. In a trance-like 
or spellbound manner; like one in a trance. 
Then stole 1 np, and trancedly 
Gased on the Peralan girl alone. 

Tennyeon, Arabian Niidita 

traiichd (F. pron. tron-8ha')> o, [F., pp. of 
traneher, cut: see trench.] In her,, party per 
bend. 

traneett, ». See the quotation under trt^t 

traneen (tr&-ndn'), ». [< Ir. tratnin, tratthnin, 
a little stalk of grass, the herb-bennet.1 A 

R Cynosurus emsta tus. Bntten and Holland, 
-]'-Not worth a tnuiieem not worth a rush, 
trangamt, trangamet, n. Same as trangram. 
traaigle (trang'gl), n, [Origin obscure.] In 
her., one of the diminutives of the fesse, by 
some writers considered as a bar, by others as 
a closet or barrulet. 

traHgramt (trang'gr§m), ft. [Also trangam, 
trangame, trankum; appar. an arbitrary vor. of 
tangram or perhaps of anagram.] Something 
trumpery, unusual, or of no value ; a gimcrack. 

Butgo, thou TVotiMme, and carry back those Trangamee, 
which thou haat aitu’n or purloin’d. 

WyOmiey, Plain Dealer, Ui. I. 
What a devil ’a the meaning of all these trongrame and 
glmorackc, gentlemen? Arbiithno^ Htat. John Bull, iii tL 
"But, hey-day, what, have yon token the chain and 
medal off from my bonnet?" "And meet time It waa, 
when yon uaher, vlnega^faced rogue that he Is, began to 
inquire what popiah tr«Agiif)i you were wearing." 

Scott, Abbot, xix. 

trank (trongk), n, [Origin obscure.] In glove- 
making, an oblong piece taken from the skin, 
friim which the shape of the glove is cut by a 
knife in a press. JE. H. Knight. * 
tronka (trong^), n, A long cylindrical box 
bolanoea and juj^led with by uie feet of on 
acrobat. 

traak«h(trang'ke),H. [Pers.] A large boat of 
a type used in the Persian Gulf. 
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(tmng^kum)) n. Same as irtmgram* 
That ihawl must bs had tor Glara, with the other tnuh 
hmf of muallii and laoe. Ssott. St Konan's Well, xvHI. 


tranlmeet (tran-l6s')» 
laeej To transpose. 

Bere ye eee how In the former rime this word life It lren> 
looid Into line, lining, liuely, linelode. 


on the opposite side of rae Atlantie mm the 
country of the speaker or writer; speeiileaUy, 


Crete s^ of 'athwart aeroia croeewtM^ transremiy, 
from tide to slde^' like dCa- in w tame oaees: at (ra^ 
f. [< frott- for frons- + SSSSSoJSm^^ ^ towumwe jpreeeit or d«g|N«pk|Oto; 


. traiujVentat toONtiiMdiat^ trttfMN^ ^ 

tram. Aii abmviation of transaetions, tranfi- in Europe, Atnedcan: 
lated or translator, transpose, transitive, etc. 


ps&mkati^ Arte of Eng. Poeale, p 17a tnumet (thtns-aktO* [< transaeius, pp. 


traniiel (tran'el), n, [A var. of tmnnel, ult. of 


freenaiZ.] A treenail. 
tranauU (trang'kwil), a. 
tranqitUo s Pg. It. trangutl/o, < L. tran^fnillns, 
iiil.] 


[< F. tranquille as Sp. 
tllo, < L. tran^fuiilns, 
caun; undisturbed; 


quiet, tranquil.] Quiet ; 
nota^tated; serene. 

O, now for ever 

FareweU the tranouil mind t farewell content ! 

Skak., Othello, liL 8. 848. 

tra kwil 

i*s&^on), M. V< tranqutlise + -ation!] The 
act of tiranquilisinff, or the state of being tran- 
quilized. Also spelled tranquUisation, tranquil- 
maUon, 

traaqiiilize, traaquilUm (trang'kwll-iz), r.; 
pret. and pp. tranquiUsed, irancmiUieed, ppr. 
franqmltztng, tranquilHsing, [< F. frai 


of tran^ere (> It. transigere at Sp. Pg. fraiwf- 
gir), drive through, carry through, bring to an 
end, flidsb, complete, perform^< transj through, 
+ agere, drive, do : see act. The verb 
to have been suggested by the nouns 
and transactioH^ L trans. To carry 
perfoim; conduct; manage; do. 

Which pretenoee I am content to let alona If they . . . 
will bnt tmmaet the qneitlon wholly by Scripture and 
common aenae Jtr. Taykr, Beal fteeenoet, 1 12. 

In a country folly stocked in proportion to all the buat- 


Igo to aearoh where, dark and deep 
Tfioae 3Vttnf>«g(mM0 treaanr m igm^^^ ^ ^ 

9. Crossing or passing across the Atlantic: as, 
a transatlantic line of steamers. 

a. [< L. traps-, 
audirs, hear: see 
inp.j Permitting the passage of sound. 
[Bare,] 

There were d waifa alio, who danoed and aang, and many 
a proprietor regretted the mmsmidtontpropertlea of eaa- 
raa, which allowed the frugal pnbUo to Share in the mel» 
ody wltbont entering the booth. 

Lowdl, Cambridge Thirty Years Ago. 


nets it had to 4raniact, as great a quantity of stock would 
bo employed in every parttcular branch as the natoreand tnHISCBlancy (trhns-kA'len-sl), A. [< tronsoo- 

{«^») + The pH,perty of »«tog t»««ev 

n, wfroM. To conduct, ai^ge, or wttle tnaaealMit (triuw-M'lffat), a. t< L. troiw, 
matters; deal; treat; negotiate. through, + ealm(t-)t, ppr. of eoJers, he warm: 

Ood tronasces with mankind by gentle and paternal see eaUd,l Pornous to host; permtting the 
>«*>um fl,.i>w*w,ft.I<.nlokPbUoa,p.M. nasaaee of heat. iJ. /VenfctaiMf, feper. Chem., 


, ^ *7 1 V. moaauree. Mtp. jriaioiuoa ruuam., p. os. naasaM 

as <ro«g«« + .te«.] iTtraw. To render tran- 


I tranquil + -frc.] 
quil or ouiet; allay when agitated; compose; 
make calm or peaceful. 

Bellgion hannta the imagination of the tinner, instead 
of IriwigiitfKriiip hit heart ILHaU 

wtm To quiet, itUl, toothy calm, lulL hush. 

IL intrans. To become tranquil ; also, to ex> 
ert a quieting or calming effect. 

Ill try ae 1 ride In my chariot to (ronoiigiw. 

JUehmrdion, dariaia Hariowe, III. IriiL 

Also spelled iranquiHse, tranqutlltse. 
tranquilisar, tranqiilllii«r (trang'kwii-i-z()r), 
A. tranqutlize -er^J] One who or that which 
tranqnilizes. Also spelled tranqmltser, tran- 
quilliser* 

twmqBlltilngly, trBnqnillisiiigly (trang^- 
kwil4-zing-l0i ^dv* So as to tranquilize. 
tranqililliumilta (trAng>kdl-lA-men'tel, adv. 
[It., < tranquillo, tranouil: see tranquil.^ In 
AMiric, tranquilly; calmly; in a quiet manner, 
tranqilillity (tra^<kwiPi-ti), n. [< ME. tran- 
quimtee, < OF. tranquiUite, F. tranquil Itte = Pr. 
tranqwUitat, tranquilitat » Sp. tranquiUdad s= 
Pg. tranquiUidade ss It. tran^dUtd, < L. trai^ 
qHdHta(t-)s, tranquilness, < tranquillwf, tran- 
quil: see tranquil,^ The state or character of 
Ming tranquil; quietness^ serenity; freedom 
from disturoauce or agitation ; calmness. 

Ne eva> recta he in tranauiUity, 

The roring billowes beat his bowre ao boyatronaly. 


transact xlt. transasione, < LL. transaetio(n-), 
a completion, an agreement, < L. transigere, com- 
plete, perform, transact : see transact.} 1. The 
management or settlement of an affair ; a doing 
or penorming: as, the transaction of business. 
—9. A comi^eted or settled matter or item of 
business; a matter or affair either completed 
or in course of completion: as, a transaction 
of questionable honesty. 

Indifferent to truth in the (rasuasrioM of llfe^ he wae 
honeiUy devoted to imth in the recearobea of epeonla- 
tion. IfoeMih^, Machiavelli. 

3. j)/. The reports or publications containing 
the several papers or abstracts of papers, 
speeches, discussions, etc., which have been 
read or delivered at the meetinm of certain 
learned societies. Those of the Royal Sooie- 
^ of London are known as the Philosophical 
transacUans. 

I have delivered him a Cm of the Trsnsaetiont of 
ilr Ooinpai 


Things that concernad their ( 


my at Rhelnaborgh. 

” latter^ L vl. 8. 


Preserving the 
neaa ot onr temper in 


of oar Bplrita and the even* ss 


tnmqugU^ of oar spli 

sr in the aasault of inf 

J«r. Taylor, Works (ed. 1936), I 88 
Power dwells iqHurt In its tranquiUUy, 

Bemote, serene^ and inaoceasline. 

ShotUy, Mont Blanc, iv 
«Syn. Poaoo, etc. (aee ro$ti\ aerenity, plaoidness, 
atulneak 

traaqilillo (trhn-kwdrip), a. [It., ss E. tran- 
quil!) In music, tranquil: noting a passage to 
be so rendered. 

traaqililly (trang'kwil-li), adv. [< tranquil + 
-lyS. J In a tranquil manner ; quietly ; peace- 
fully. 

tranquilness (trang'kwU-nes), A. Tranquillity. 

traiUh. [ss F. trans-, tr4-, OF. trans-, tres- as Sp. 

trans-, tras- ss It. trans-, tras-, < L. trans-, 
prefix, frans. prep., across, over, beyond, on the 
other side of, in comp, across, over, through. 


4. In dvil law. an adjustment of a diniute be- 
tween parties oy mutw amement ; the extin- 
guishing of an obligation by an agiWmeut by 
which each party consents to forem part of his 
claims in order to close the matter finally, it pre- 
supposes that eeoh ot the peitiee inonrs some loss, other- 
wise the arrangement rather belonga to the olasa ot dona* 
tiona. Amoa--FerMlialtnui8a0U0ll. Seejwrmnat 
Spenser, p. bi, III. x. 68. traosactor (trhns-ak'tqr), n. [< OF. transacicur 


Pg. transactor, < L. transactor, a manager, < 
transigere, pp. transaetvs, complete, transact: 
see transact?] One who transacts, performs, 
or conducts any business, 
tranaalpiiia (Mns-al'pin), a. and a. [< F. 
transalpin x Sp. Pg. It. transalpine, < L. trans- 
alninus, < trans, across, + AIms, Alps, Alptnus, 
Alpine, of the Alps: see Alpine,] I. a. 
Being or situated beyond the Alps, especially 
from Rome: as, transalpine Gaul: opposed to 
Cisalpine. Compare tra)ismontane. 

II. A. A native or an inhabitant of a country 
beyond the Alps, generally with reference to 
Rome. 

tranaandine (trAns-an'din), a. [< trans- + 
Andes 4- -ineh] Across the Andes; to or on 
the other side of the Andes: as, transandtne 
explorations. 


tranaotnd (trAn-sendOi C. [< OF. transeendcr 
Sp. transesnder, trascender as Pg. iransesnder 
a It. transeendere, trasoendere, < L. transeendsre, 
transscendere, eiimb over, step over, surpass, 
transcend, < trans, over, 4- seandere, climb: see 
scan. Of. ascend, descend.] L trans. If. To 
climb over or up; ascend; mount; reach or ex- 
tend upward to. 

The shore let her fraiiseend, the promont to deeonr. 

Drayton, Bolyolblon, L 71. 
It will be tbonght a thing ridlonlons . . . 

. . that any po«^ void 
Of birth, or weelth, or temporal dignity, 

Should with decorum fransesnd Cmearie chair 

B. Jenson, Poetaster, v. l. 
Make disquisition whether these nnnsnel lights be me* 
teorologioel Impreeeiona not transesneUng the upper re* 
glon, or whether to be ranked among oeleetla] bodies. 

HewM, {Latham.) 

2, To pass over; go beyond; overpass; over- 
step. 

It ie a dangerons opinion to such popes es shaU fran- 
oeond their limits and become ^yranntoel. Aneon. 

The great will eee. that trne love cannot be unrequited. 
True love tranoeondo the unworthy object. 

Bmsroon, Friendship^ p. SOa 

We maj indeed require 
mends our experienoa bat 
that "With ui^ all ^iige are possible. 

J. R. Ssstey, Nat Beligloii, p. 77. 

3. To surpass; outdo; excel; exceed. 

Secret scorching flames, 

That far franseimd earthly material fires. 

Are crept into me, and there ia no onre. 

Beau, and PL, King and No King; UL 8. 
High though her wit, yet hnmble was her mind; 

As If she oonld not or she would not find 
How mnch her worth tronsenided all her kind. 
JDrydsn, Epitaph for Monament of a Lady at Barii. 

4t. To cause to climb or pass; lift; elevate. 
To that People thou a Law heat giv’n 
WMob from groase earth transosndsth them to heav'n. 

Hoyanod, Hierarchy ot Angela, p. 880. 
« ftyp. S. To overstep.— 8. To ontatrtp; outdo. 

n. intrans. If. To climb; mount; pass up- 
ward or onward. 

Bnt to oonolode en impoestblUty from a difficulty, or 
•Arm whereas things not easily sink they do not drown 
at all, bealdes the feueoy. Is a fr^nent addition in human 
ex pre seion, and an ampUficatton not nnnaual as well in 
opinions •• relatione; which oftentimes give Indistinct 
acoonnts of proximities, and without restraint tnuueend 
'from one another. Sir T. Browns, Vulg. Err., vii. U. 

3. To be transcendent; excel. 


indeed require rigid proof ot whatever tran- 
nuperienoa bat It u not only Orientals who eay 
1 uod all thliige are possible." 


tbrouffh and through, beyond. Before a conso- tra nSMlma ta (totas-an'i-mit), v. t . ; pret. and tranfoaadaatt, a. An obsolete form of tran- 
nant the form varies between trans- and tra-, as PP* transammated, jppr. ^ tra^nimating. [< 


to transdere, tradere (see tradition, trajfl), tranh- trans- + animaU.] f o anim^ by the con^y- taraiiffCtlid«loe (trAn-sen 'dens), a. 

trad«cere(see iradu^), <ra- Mce of a ijonl to^nothor Dean King, 

lucere. otfi. {%oo tralucent, transtueeni)*, hofote Sermon, Nov., 1608. [Rare.] -- - - . 

s, the form commonly becomes tran-, as in tran- tTMllBnlinatioil (trAus-an-i-mA'shon), n. [» 
seendere, for transscendere (see transcend), etc. It. transammaaime ; as transanimate 4- -ion.] 

Transmigration of the soul; metempsychosis; 
also, any doctrine or theory of reincarnation 
(as in the following extract). 

Tf it may be manted . . . that the splritee of dead 


[sB F. iran- 
, trasesndeneia as 
Pg. transcendeneia m It. transeendensa, trascen- 
dmta, < LL. transcendentia,< L. transoendm(t-)s, 
transcendent: see fraASMAdeAf.} The charac- 
ter of being transoendent; elevation; loftiness; 
exaggeration. 

In a moat weak and debae mfnlatar, great power, great 
^ frnnmmdenw. AM, AU's U.T 4a 

nM£(m'Vpriiuw^),'w<rmey'iKm^ teBniOiUdiHCy (trAn-sen'd^n-si), A. [As tran- 

A^tmedee nw renteed In Beeson, that txoeUeat Oeom* scendenoe (see -eg).] Bams as transoendsnee. 

it Book. oainwrto%«LiiW,^a»llX *^.*S^J**- W* 

ycod A^’etc. (in the inst use oppoaed (trtiii-ap.j,-lMli'i-|,n), a, to. to powi^%t. mw lii wto rti. «w nwi. ritowM. 

Kj? ** ^ wort. U itwie^+Amiieuikkm.} Awm Beeim. UntiOT(ta.mn, 

amih, t ra ny tora s, trsmsetsw, It ts obmmoSy naed The 8 W m » Ag p s i s s k lan movement of Birds. ^ BlWljr also JWAASiWAddAf ; < OF, (and F.) Awn** 

in lie UUrM eoasaitNU alio ae impblnff complete ehaim The Auk, Fan., 1881, p. fiA* gceiumtm Pt. trsmcendSMimUp^ 


This prefix appears to E. to other forms, as tra- 
in traduce, trqject, etc., tre- to the obs. treget, 
etc., tres- in trespass, and reduced or partly ab- 
sorbed in traitor, treason, betray, etc.] A 
prefix of Latin origin, meaning * across, over, 
beyond, on the other side of, through,’ as to 
transfer, * curry over,’ trastsfuse, ‘pour over,’ 
transgress, 'pass beyond,’ etc., transalpine, *he- 


I gran 

mM may renineln other (after the opinion a^ Atifiwfif* 





' iPMPipvini 


if^ismmmmt$^ 1 f mM^ It tnuom^ 
a§t^$0mO. trammiet^ < h. traHMmdei$(t^, 
ppr. d trmtmom, map$mf tvwcand: see 
1 0 . i« SiopMtiiig; excelling; 
superior ot capreme; extraordinary: as, fron- 
scendmt worth. 

Ctotiied with a wMBi crf ii if tetehtowi. 

jrAon,P. L.,t8S. 

ni« I4ivdi iMQMd tte OomnoM fw thdr 0^^ 
mlfbthafioor. JMrn, Dluy, Jons a 1076. 

2. In $€hola»tie phUo$,f not included under one 
of the ten eategpriee; higher than the cate- 
gories.— S. In XtmUcm pMlo9., transcending 
experience ; unrealisable In experience ; not an 
object of possible experience. 

Vor any question or tbaorem srhieb mlglit psae begrond 
poaelble esperletioe Xsnt reserred the temi irwMMiidfiit 
A^Ummn, Fiohta p, iix 

4. Transcending the unlyerse of matter; not 
essentially connected with the universe; not 
cosmic : as, a tranteendmi deity.— ftaasosBdent 
iudiwna unlvocatton. etc. Seethe nouns. ■SyiLl. 
Prefinlnenl suipsasina supereminena unequsled, unpsr* 
slleled, nnnesled. pecness. 

IL ft. I. That which surpasses or excels; 
auytiiing greatly superior or supereminent. 

This power of remission is s immmidtmt, passing 
through an the parts of the pclail^ oShiee. 

Jer. TlsilfoaW^Ced. 1886X IL 200. 
2. In meiapk.i (a) A reality above the cate- 
gories or predicaments. Tho tnoseendents were 
said to be & : Sna Sea (thing), AUqnid (aomethlngX 
Unom (oneX Verum (tmeX Bonom (good); or Sva Baa 
. ing omitted, (ft) That which is altogether beyond 
the bounds of human cognition and thought. 
Compare L, 8. — 8. In math.^ a transcendental 
expression or function. 

transoendental (trdn-sen-den'tgl), a. and n. 
[as F. tranacendankU m Bp. tranwendenialf tr€t* 
4/oeHdmtal sc Pg. transeendental as It. frosoMi- 
dentate ss G. tranammdental; as tranBeendent + 
-ah'] L a. 1. Same as transcendent, 1. 

though the Deity peroelreth not pleaeore nor pain as 
we do, yet he mnat have a perfect and (rsnsssiiclinfai 
perception of theee and of all other thiM 

N. (joemoiogln Sacra. 

2. In pkUos . : (a) In Aristotelian philosophy, 
extending beyond the bounds of a single cate- 
gory. The doctrine tmpUed la that eraiy strictly anlT- 
ocal predicate is contained under one the ten pcedica* 
mente; but there are certain predicatea, as Vtmo (•»•), 
one, true, pood, which are unlvooSl in a modllled but 
not Tcry oieaiiy defined aenae, whidi extend orer all tbe 
predicaments or oategories. (b) In Cartesian phi- 
losophy, predioable both of body and of spirit. 
Clauberg. (c) Pertaining to the existence in 
experience of a priori elements ; a priori. This 
ia chiefly a Kantian term, but was also used 
by Dugald Stewart. See Kantianism, eategorg, 
a prtort. 

Tranmsndsntal and tranaoendent donot mean theaame 
thing. The prlncijdee ot the pure understanding which 
we explalnea before, are meant to be only of empirioal, 
and not of ifwmtndtntal ^»plieation, that la they cannot 
tranacend the limits of ezpmenoe. A inlncipla on the 
contrary, which removw tnoae landmarks, nay, inalsU on 
oar tranicending them, is called transcendent 

gant, Critique of Pure Beaaon(tr. MttllorX n. 266. 

The belief which all men entertain of the existence of 
the material world (I mean their belief of its existence in- 
dependently of that of percMent heliMraX and their expeo- 
tailon of the continued unOonnlty m the laws of narorcu 
belong to the same elass of nltimate or elemental laws of 
thought with thoaa which hare been iust mentioned. The 
tmlM which form their objects are ox an order ao radically 
differant from what are commonly oallod truths, in the 
popular aeoeptation of that word, that it might perhapa 
be useful for logfolan " ** 
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SOandiBitSi •»***■■* Sae I 

tsi sSS iii S Si^ orhrtnidtoTMKblc^^ 
neasTm ww<m eWn tiu^nt is broui^t to logh^ unity. 


ua ksosdsigt,--^tum^mdSX orltlo, the doctrine of 
the correctness of hmaan oogniUoo, showing bow far It 
is to be tma t ed, and what Mementa are aabJeotive^^what 
iwii— Bee0tirm.->T]rui- 
soandisixtsl diracaiaL the explanation of the wav in 
which concepts apriori can refer to objeota.—TnaiMtn- 
dsntsl dlilSOttO, tiis destruotive part of transcenden- 
flo, showing bow the speculative reason falls into 
* to the nature of the miiML—llniisoain- 


(tttliwsw'siwii), n. 

^tramsssnsi 0 (n>% < tnmsesnasrs, gurpass, traa- 
socud: see fraaMSfid.] A paesing over or be- 
yond, • 

XanyaAadyhill, 

And many an echolim valley, many a field 
Fleaaant and wishful, did Ida passage yield 
Their sale SwiiosfMfMi. 

ChouNNen, tr. of Homer'a Hymn to Hermea, L 186, 


euaefulfor logiolans todlatingoish them 
priate appellation, such, for exam^, as 


■qmeapi^ 
^ of 


^ auvu, Jivr mm uhw vk tmsrvmr 

phyakal or trmisowidsnlcu truths. They are not principles 
or data . • . from whioh any oonseqnenoe can he deduced, 
hut form a part of thoee orlgiiial stamina of hunuu reason, 
whioh are equally essential to all the punnite of science 
and to all the aotive oonoems of life. 

D. atmsmt, Ootleoted Works (ed. HamUtonX ni. 44. 

(d) In Schellingistio pbiloeophy, explaining 
matter and all toat Is objective ae a product 
of eubjective mind.— 8. Abstrusely speoula- 
thrs ; beyond the reach of ordinary, every-day, 
or common thought and experience; hence, 
vhgue; obscure; fsntastic; extravagant. 

The s^ as raoognisad in the phUoeoplur of the lower 
raoaa, ma^ deftnad at an ethereal aurvfvinf being, ooo- 
Oiptious of whioh preceded end led up to the more Imn- 
ss snd i irt e r theory of the taameterial and tmmortel soul, 
which forma pan of the theolqgy of the higher natlena. 

KA Ipcer, Prinirouttare, IL 2L 

4. Not capable of being produced by the alge- 
braleal operattons of admtion, mulapUeatioii, 
Involtitk^ and their inverse operations. The 
Commonest transcendental functions are s^, 

nwn 


tel logic, 

damaleqii. 

thetlo, the fantian doetfbie of the forma of pure aensl- 
bili^, tpaea, 

the uefinitlon of a ooneept as epilndple from which the 
possibility of other syntnetioal eognltiona a prknl can be 

understood. — Tranecendental ' — ““ " — 

Idealism see the nonns.— TT s 
the mode of exitienee of raece 
the Kantian theory— that they are real In the sense of 
truly belonging to real phenomenal object^ hut unreal 
In ao far as th^ are elements imported by the mind.— 
Traasoandentsl Imsglnattcn, me repradsmtire eyn- 
fheiia whioh takes ifiaM In idl pero^tion.— Tksai^^ 
dantsl knowlsdgt. (a) As used ty Kani» knowladge 
eoitcem i ng our a priori concepts of objeota pft Know- 
ledge a priori. dKrW. gomAioa— TransoindiBtello- 
OSS, a loens which in the ordinary qratem of ooSrdlnatea 
la renreaented by a trans c en de nt a l eqiation.— trannsin- 
dsnial lOikL me crttic of tbonght; the theory of the 
origin of onr knowledge in thoee elemente of coneeption 
whioh cannot be attrlbnted to aensa— TTlIlSoaildintal 
ddsot, the unknown real object, according to the Kan- 
tian theory. See TtsasoilUlgatal pSXSl- 

SKtperfeetifl^wBEhwanaiita In the n r eee p <yofS 
— A e0oSBf3f& 

longa either to aenubiltto on the one hand, (w to the pure 
underataadlng on the other; the determination of an ob- 
ject either to he a jfiieaomenon or to be a thing In ttaell 
->1kiiiscsadmMl qumuttly. (at) The degree with 
which a quality Is poaoeaaed. 

There ia also another quantity improperly so call'd, 
vriiloh eomdata not in the extonalon of pirto, bat In^the 
perfection and vertue of everything. Hencenaealttobe 
oall'd the qnaatity St peifec^o and qnantitir ei vertua 
Forthe eatential pmemona of things andeertueaareeom- 
poe'd of divers degrees, as the qnantity of a heap or mole 
of several parts. This, beeanse diffua'd almost throoifii 
all the oatwwiee, usee to be caU'd a tmninmdiitial fwan- 
ti^. DurperwUritii^ tr. by a Gentleman (UNTX L v. 2. 

L Tbe valne of a transceDdental function.— Transosu- 
Itsl rssUty. Same as odeottite ivatito (which see^nn- 
der a6seintox— TrSMOSndenm rtfisoaoiii, the facnlty 
by whioh, acoetding to Kani^ we are Immediately aware 
of the faculty which has fnniished a concept; whether 
eenae or underataadlng. Bee rs/festioa — TkBBSOSlUUll- 
tal rfilAttpli, SChsiiUL snxihes, etc Bee the noima— 
ntBSOandSBtel BjmTliOSta, a ayntbeale performed by 
the mind whtohoocurs without reference to the natnre 
of the intuitions, but refers merely to their spatial or 
temporal form.— Tfcsnsoepdsntsl toplo, the doctrine 
of transcendental plaoea—TnuiaosndSlltSl truth. (•) 
The oonforroito of an object to the logical prinoMe of oon- 
sistenoy. (6) A firat principle.- TraaaoaadiPtal unity, 
a unity brouifiit abemt by the mind's action in cognition. 

n. n. A trauBoendent conception, such as 
thing, something, one, true, good, 
tnuitoeildailtalumi (tr&n-Hexi-den't^-ixm), n. 
[< transeendental + -esm.] 1. The character 
of being transcendental. S^iflcally— 2. In 
pMhMr.,ln general, the dootnne that the prin- 
ciples of reality are to bo discovered by the 
study of the processes of thought, (m) Originally, 
the critical philosophy of Kant (A UsusJly, the prln- 
otnlM of F. W. J, voii Bohelliim. EspMially applied in 
tlus sense to the toachinat of Hedge, Emerson, and other 
Amsrioaa folkwert of Schelllng. 
tnui 80 tlldtlltaligfc(trhn- 8 en-den't^-i 8 t),it [< 
transeendental 4* -hrt] An adbexent of some 
form of transoendentidism ; especially, an 
American follower of Schelliim. 

(trAn^sen-den-taF^i). n. [< 
transeendental + -%.] The character of being 
transcendental. [Hare.] 
traagotndentalixa (trhn-sen-den'tfil-is), V. t. 
To render transcendental; interpret from a 
transeendental point of view. 
tmuNWldMltaw (trhn-sen-den^tal-i), adv. In 
a transoendentiti manner ; from a transoenden- 
tal point of view : a priori, 
trailioglldhiltily (trhn-sen'dfint-ti), adv. In a 
transcendent manner; surpass^gly; extraor- 
dinarily. 

The law of Ghristianity ia eminently and tnmtetmdmdg 
oaUed the word of truth. SmSh, Sermons. 

tra«UWfilldnitllgM(trhn-sen'd§nt-ne8),n. Tran- 
soendence. 

toftiuweildillto (Mn-sen'di-bl), a. [< fras- 
seend + -Ihls.] Capable of being climbed or 
passed over. 

It appears thatBomulua slew his hrothsr because he 
attemptid to loop over a aaorad and inaocoaiible ptaoa 
and to randar it iwm i im d ftii and pfolUne. 

IVeiwtikifsu qr ftuteivAV Jrasamt 164. (t st hem.) 


colamw.'] To stmn ; cause to pass through, or 
as tbroi^, a sieve or coUmder; filter; perco- 
late. [^ure.] 

The lungs ara unlem pervious like a epunge, unfit to 
Imbibe and treneodate the air. Hsmif, 

transcolatioil (trfins-k^l&'shQu), n. [< froae- 
colate + -ton.] The act of transoolating, or 
the state of being transeolated; percoU^on. 
[Bare.] 

Mere transoototion may by degrees takeaway that wUeh 
the ohymiete call the fined salt; and for the volatile salt 
of it, which being amore spiritnons thing. It is not remov- 
able by distillation, and ao neither can It be by Ir siiseo f a 
tion. dtflitog/leet, Orii^ea Sacra^ lit A (fmtinm.) 

tHUMContlncntal (trima-kon-ti-nen^tgl), o. [< 
trana- + continent + -oZ.] Across the continent; 
on the other side of a continent: as, a transoom’ 
tinental journey; traneeonhnental railways. 

triBiOOrporatet (trkns-kdr'pd-r&t), V. i. [< 
ML. iransoorporatus, pp. of *transoorporare, 
pass from one body into another, < L. trans, 
over, + corpus (corpora), body; see eorporate, 
0.1 To pass from one body to another: trans- 
migrate, as the soul. 8ir T. Browne, Um-bur- 
ial,iv. 

transcribblir (trkn-skrib'ldr), n. r< trans- + 
seribble + -eri. j Gne who transcribes hastily 
or carelessly ; henee, a mere copier; a plagiary. 
[Contemptuous.] 

He [Aristotlel has enif end vastly from the fvnneerMtwv, 
as tU anthers of great brevlto neoeaaarily most. 

Grag, To T. Wharton, Sept. 11, 1748- 

tmiBCribe (trkn-skrlb'), v. U; pret. and pp. 
tramseribed, ppr. transeribing. [k F. frofisevirc 
=s Pr. transeriwre m Sp. transes^r cs Pg. fraa- 
serever as It. transerieere, traserivere, < L. tran- 
seribere, transsesibere, write again in another 
place, tnsnscribe, copy, < fraud, over, -f soribere, 
write : see scHde.] 1. To copy out in writing: 
as, to transeribe the text of adocument ; to fraa- 
senbe a letter. 

Tber work daily and bard at the Catalogue, whlcfa they 
intend to Frint;l sew 10 thick Fedioe m it fairly tnm- 
•ariVd tor the PTeee. Iditcr, Journey to Fmia p. 107. 

2. In marie, to arrange (a composition) for 
performanoe by a different voice or instrument 
from that for which it was onginaliy written. 

tnuiicriber (tran-skri'b^), H. [< transeribe 4* 
•efl.] One who transcribes; a copier or copy- 
ist. 


tranflcript (trkn'skript), a. [=s F. 

' >, < ML. transeriptum, a 


^ transerit t 

It. transeriito, traseritto, 
copy, neut. of L. transenptus, pp. of fraaseri- 
here, copy, transcribe: see transeribe.^ 1. A 
writing xn^e from and according to an origi- 
nal; a copy. 

The decalogne of Hoaee was but a tnamr^ not an 
oririnsL flbaM, Bermooa. 

2. A copy of any kind ; an imitation. 

The Grecian learning was but a emnsergti of the Chal- 
dean and Egyptian; and the Eoman of the Grecian. 


transcriptloil (trto-skrip^sbon), a. [< F. froa- 
wripUon ss 8p. transeripeion, traseripoion « It. 
trasorigione, < LL. transeriptio{n^), a transcrip- 
tion, transfer, < L. tranaeribere, pp. transcriptus, 
transcribe: see fraasertod.] 1. The act of tran- 
scribing or copying: as, errors of transcription, 
tThitJwaa by (rmMCffjtiAm aucoeesive^ ooirupted, nntfl 
it airlved in a moat demved copy at the preao. 

imr T. Browns, Kellgio Medici, Fref . 

2. A copy; a transcript.*- 8. In music, the ar- 
raujgement (usually with more or less modifi- 
cation or variation) of a composition for some 
instrument or voice other than that for which 
it was originally composed. Also called sconap. 
truiMCipCiOlial (trim-akrlp^shon-al), a. [< 
fraaseripfioii 4- -oZ.] Of or pertaining to tran- 
soription : as, transer^tional errors. * 
trameriFtiwg (trkn-slmp^tiv), a. [< L. tran- 
seriptus, pp, of frandcrtocrc, transcribe, 4- -tcci.] 
CouoeniM with, occurring in, or performing 
transoriptiou; having the ohantoter of a tran- 
soipt or oopy. 


um 


B» litobf mtiMoad with oMittoi^ and M a IfmiirfallN 
r«tntor. Sir T. Browne^ Volg. Brr., L 8. 

trailiOrip>tiy«]y (trhn-8krip'tiv>li), adv. By 
transorlptionlDy mere copying or imitation. 

Kot a few tnmttripHvely, eubteribing their nunea onto 
other mena endeevoure, and merely tranaoribing almoat 
aU thejr have written. Sir T Browne^ Vulg L (t 

tranBOnrf (trdns-k^r'), c. I [=s It. trascorrere 
as Sp. traseurrtrf iranseumr, < L, transewrere, 
run across, over, bj , or through, < trana, over, 
through, + currerVf run; see current^, ^ To run 
or rove to and fro. 

By the flalng of the mind upon one object of cogitation, 
whereby It doth not apatiute and trarueur. 

Baeon, J^at Hlat, 1 790. 

transenrrenoef ( t rAns-kur'ens), n. [< L. trane^ 
(mrrfn(U)s, ppr. of trameurrere* run over: see 
iratmur,^ A roving hither ana thither. 
tranBcnrrent (tr&iis-kur'ent), a. [< L. fran^ 
cufren( t-)a, wr. of transeurrere^ run across : see 
fransoMr.l In anUm.y extending crosswise or 

1 A « 



wings. 

tjraiisciir8ioilt(trhns-kAr'8hon),n. [<IiL.frafM- 
eHrmo(n-), a passing over, a lapse (of time), < L. 
transeurreref run over: see transeur.] A ram^ 
hling; passage beyond certain limits ; extraor- 
dinary deviation. 

I am to make often tr ant e ur dona Into the neighboortiig 
foreata aa I paaa along. HoiM 

tmiBClirBiTet (trfcns-kAr'siv), a. [< L. Irana- 
euraua* pp. of tranaeurrere, run over, + -loe.] 
Bambling. 

In thia emnaewnioa repoiioiy. 

JTatke, LenMn Btoffe (HarL Mlac , VI. 140) 

tramdUlect (trhns-diVlekt), V. t. r< trana- 
+ duilect.2 To translate from one dialect into 
another. [Bare.] 

The fra^enta of theae poema, left ua by those who did 
not write In Doric, are in the oommou dialect It la plain 
then they have been tratudialaeUeL 

WaHmrton, Divine Legation, it I a. 

transduction (trSns-duk'shon), n. [< L. tram- 
dueeret tradneere (pp. iransductu8f traductua), 
lead over, < fraits, over, -f dueerej load: see 
duet Ct» traduccf traductum,] The act of lead- 
ing or carrying over. JBare ] 


TNuuwnna in Church at the entrance of the Catacombs 
of St Alexander. Rome. 

[Formerly erroneouslv 
'dnsept, < L. trass, across, + 
Saturn, aa^tum, a parntion, inolosure : see aej^ 
tum."] In arch., the transverse arm of a cruci- 
form church ; technically, one of the two sub- 


late, < inSMf, over, 4* m I, Vo 

oonvey from one ]^e or penon to another; 
transpori;; tranenut; pase or hand overs nsa* 
ally followed bv to (unh, hto), somatimei hy os 
(upon) : as, to fros^er a thing from one hand to 
the other. 

In things right tmo my heart and eyes have aired, 

And te uilefalie plague are th«r now tmn^err'et 

ehaA., Sonneta, ozmlf. 
The war being now Wan^arred into Munster, the emriee 
both of mattera and tlmee oalleth me thither alsa 

Cumdanf EUaabeth, an. ISOL 
They foigot from whence that eaee came, and 
the honour of it iipoA themeelvea. ^ AUdrbwy, 

2. To make over the possession or control of ; 
convey, as a right, from one person to another ; 
sell; ^ve: as, to tranter a title to land by 
deed, or the property in a bill of exchange by 
indorsement. 



transdnetor (tfAus-duk'tQr), 
tranadueerOf pp. tranaductua, lead over: see tra- 
duea,) In aimf., that which draws across: speci- 


Salisbuiy CsUisdml, from tha northesst, ^iowiiik the two TratiMpU 

divisions of this arm, one on each side of the 
n, [NL., < L. body of the church, generally described as 
the north or the aouth transept. Some medieval 


ohordies, parttoolariy in England, have two trausepta, as 
shown in the out Bee plana ander baaiUea, eaihadral, 
andagt^ 

His body was buried in the aouth TVvmaMipf or large sooth 
Isle Joyning to the Choir of St Peter's Church in Westmln- 
ater. Wood, Faati Oxon., n. 14S. 

traaflept-aiala (tran'sept-Q), n. 'An aisle of a 
transept where, as is commonly the case in 
cathewls and large medieval churches, the 
transept is divided, like the body of the church, 
into nave and aisles. See plan under cathedral. 
Where there are no WonairpeaMat as in the east tranaept 
of Lincoln, there are, of oonrse, no vertical divlaiona In the 
fa^e lend of trana^J. 

, C. a. moan, Gothic Arohiteotora^ p. ISOt 

tnoa^onl (erta-sek'shOT), «. ii tranMCt + rnfmpM towm o«mr dMwhm In . 

-toil.] In anai,f the dissection of a body trans- the collegiate chu^ of ottwy, in Devoni 
versely; transverse section: correlate with cathedral served aa a model Sneye. 

XongtsecUon, Wilder, N. Y. Med. Jour., Aug. tranSGIint (trAn'sf-unt) 

2, 1884, p. 114. + eun{U)a, ppr. of ire, 

tranaection^, n. See tranaexion, 
tnuiBelementt (trAns-el'f-ment), v, t, [< trons- 
+ element] To change or transform the ele- 
ments of. 

For, as he saith wee are 


8. To convey by means of transfer-paper, as 
a written or drawn design to the lithograi^c 
stone from which it is to be printed.— 4. To re- 
move from one background to another for deco- 
rative purposes. In embroidering, this la done by at* 
taohment to a new background, the embroidered pattern 
being carefully out out with so much of the old material 
aa supports it and aewed upon a new piece of stuff ; in 
laoe-inaJdng, the sprigs, flowers, or pattern of lace are re* 
moved from their old background and sewed strongly upon 
a new rdaaan or mesh. 

tramfer (trAns'fAr), n. [< trantfer, r.] 1. Be- 
moval or conveyance from one place or person 
to another; Iransferenoe. 

The oonviotion of this reconciled the nation to the 
tranafor of anthority into other hands. 

Pnooott, Ferd. and laa., ii 1 

The Meaari. Betts, tranalt agents at Bnea, had also exert- 
ed themselves greaUy in enedltlng the tranafor of the 
troops. W. B. BuaatU, Diary in India, I. 84. 

2. The conveyance of right, title, or property, 
either real or personal, from one person to an- 
other, either by sale, by gift, or otherwise, in 
law It nsnally Imppea sometnlng more than a delivery of 
poaaesalon. Trantfar in English law oorrasponds to eon- 
veyanea in Bcota law, but the particular fonns and inodes 
used under the two qr^tema differ very materially. Bee 
eornmnos, oonvauaneiny 

8. That which is transferred. Particularly— (a) 
The print or impresaion on tranifer-paper of a writing, 
engraving, or drawing intended to be transferred to a stone 
for printing (b) A reversed Impressioii taken by laying 


fying a muscle of the great toe TTaasduotor 

liaTInnIl, a transvene mutoie of the sole of the human 
foot, acting upon the great toe ; the transversns pedis. 
tranBet. An obsolete spelling of trance^, trance^. 
traaaaartht (trAns-ArthO^ V, t. [< tram- 4- 
carfAf .] To transplant. 

Fmitaof hotter oonntriea tranaaartk'd in colder climatee 
have vlsfoor enough in themaelves to be f ruotuons accord- 
ing to their nature. FaUham, Besnlves, i. 19 

trimeet (trAn-sekt^y V, t. [< L. tram, across, 
+ aecare, pp. aeetua, cut: see section.] To c*ut 
across; dissect trausversely. 

The meahea of ttie dotted aubstanoe, as described by 


anv material nirofi an original in copying ink or any other 
vehicle that will print, and applying presaure (c) MiHL, 
a soldier tranaf erred from one troop or company to another. 
4. In ratlway tranaportation : (a) A point on 
a railway where the cars are ferried or trans- 
ferred over a river or bay. (6) A ferry-boat or 
barge for transporting freight-cars, (c) The 
system or process of conveying passengers and 
bagga^ in vehicles from one railwAy-station 
in a city to another railway-station or to a 
steamer: as, a tranifer company. [U. S.] (d) 
A ticket issued to a passenger on a line of 
transportation, giving passage on a connect- 
ing line or branch.— 6. In the United States 
Post-oiBoe Department, the loan of funds from 
one account to another by authority of the post- 
master-general. Qloaaary of Poatal Tarma,-^ 
6. In naval taetiea. See advance, 12.— ii 
“ * ‘ Bee lofuii. 


England only in 

^ AjBt Traastlsr of Land Act 


ing outwarJff operating outside of itself: op- ferrability, tramferriUuty, 
posed to immanent. 

^efunotlomof timiabjeoiorpqrohe . . . may be ex* 


Ita eMjrud tefefren^^krati^ijtowi^^ 


jp wg BUS lAc ■mm wee are tmnie{ement«L<w lrant*iiatiired, 
imd into Chriite, enen m, ana none otherwiae^ 


and trameufif action. AMetMMHn,No. 8^p.fl81. 
juruce, enen m, ana none ocaerwiiCL . , ... , * 

wee ealc^ the breade la tmnaOamarHad, or changed into traiuezloilt (trAn-sek'sbepi ), n. [Erroneoasly 
Cfliristeabody. Bp JaimU, Reply to Harding, p 988. tranaecUm; < trana- 4* ser + -ion.] Transfor- 
truuMlemoitatet (trfcns-fil-f.men't»t), «. t [< mx; ehanne of »ex. 

irons- -h element -i- Same as tranaeU- It much imMeobetb this iterated frwMaeMni of barei if 

mmt. Jer. IVijiIor, Be*l Pie»enee, xa. 

“ [< tranKlemmtate + ^».] ITie ohxnge or tnuMfcrdt. A <>orrtti;t form of iraniferred. 

t^gfaminatet (trAns-fem'i-nAt); v, |< L. 


blUa of eKebaime. AdtamSmiUL^t 

hauativelf divided into (l)eraae-pn»^l^on. .~T (8) v^ 4!re.n«faMltlA n 

Cf . trantferrible.} Capable of being transferrod, 
or conveyed froiD one place or person to an- 
other; speciBcally, capable of tieing legiti- 
mately passed into the possession of an< 


transformation of one element into another. 


He [Mlnntto Frilxl deecribea the Fagan ayetema not 
much unlike that of imicunia of old, our later Athe- 
ist^ who aaorlbe all to chance or tranaalamanUOion. 

Baalyn, Tme Rellgton, L lOA 
tmuMmia (tran-sen'A), n. [< L. tranaenna, 
Iraammd, plaited work, a net, a lattice.] In 
ChrieHan antiq,, a carved lattioewhrk or mting 


To 


kandOed* See out in next oojninn. 


and legally conveying all appertaining ri^tfli 
etc., to the new holder: as, that ticket or pass 
is not trantfarabUe, 

^ ftper faint of credit, . . . made AwsffcrsMf from hgiid 
tohaad,likelMiik>aotea ^ 

Adam BMA Wealth of Katkma v. l 

traiurfiBrAl, traiiteral (trins-fAr^), n, [< 
tranafBr 4- -al.] Transfer; transference. 

. The IndlvMaaleaiiiiottraiierflr to tha nation that whioh 
iainrtil^iBblsTooato Bliioe it Is the raaUsatton ef 

it The Nation, xhr. 

tmurthr*lNMk (trAiu^f Ai^bt^ Aregisteref 

, — wetffflttitfAr of ppoperty, steak, or sham 

trafH/hHfu, ^ one party to aaethor. 


trana, over, 4* femina, woman, -I- *ate^, 
change from female to male. 

Cardan and other pl^tiana afttm^tbai tranMnatatlon 


of aec ia only so in ojrimon, and that theae tnmafi 
periona were reelly men at met altbongh MooeMlng ji 
piodnoed the laanffesto or evidUDee m thair viriUBea. 

Bk T, Broma, Vi% Err., liL 17. 
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j)|i|k OMofMTtatn 

tog^MMton at 1wdMiooki»d^v«RS 
. fusdi la tin booki of tite oorpomtion. iNm- 

r< froiNt/'tfr «l- ^i.] 

The pereon to whom a tranefer is made. 
tranim-alaTfttor (trims'fto-ei^$-y&-t{ir), n. 
An elevator or crane for transferring the cargo 
of one vessel to another, and for similar ser- 
vice. £. S, 

transfemoa (trans'fdr-^ns), ». [Also ^aas- 
ferrenoe; < trantfer + -enee.] 1. The act of 
transfernng; the act of oonveTing from one 
place, person, or thing to another; we passage 
or conveyance of anything from one place or 
person to another; transfer. 

Thereit . . . a nevcr^MMlng amii/WviiM of loUd mst* 
ter from the land to the ooean~>frtt»^efenM, howerer, 
which antlrele eeoapee oognliaooe by the sight since the 
mstter is osrned down in a irtate of invisible solution. 

Ffajrslographjr, viiL 

0. In Scots law, that step by which a depending 
action is transferred from a person decked to 


•T TtnriMiaiSvil v***— — *^***^ 

ftsikm m Sp. tran^fitskm m Pg. tran$fla9o; as 
tra^ + 5ea.] T The i ^ ^ 
nieroingf 
fasteningi 


UM 

.I- ?-.— 

traillfanibla (trtos-fhr'l-bl), a. [» Pg. trans- 
fwincL m. It. troifforibtte; as tranter + ^bleJ] 

Bee traoifferablo, 

tMtnafarrttig.maiblilwa (tr&ns-fer 'ing-ma- 
shdn^), n. An apparatus used for transferring 
an en^ving on a steel plate to a soft sted 
roller which may be hardened and used for 
printing, it is espedsUv used for prepsring printing* 
blocks or oroUers tor bank-notes. Also osUed trani/er- 
prets, JS, B* KntghL 

traxiafer-work (trAns'fhr-w6rk), n. Decoration 
by transferring or transfer-printing. 


transfigure: see fraf^%arc.j To transfigure. 


J^irans- 
involving 

transference. 

So tbe Enem of Kinesis is seen to be a mere 
rwHtd mode uom one kind of separation to another. 

Batwt, XKXI3L 200. 

transfer-gildixig (trkns'fhr-glPding), a. In 
eeram, : (a) Glilaing done by transferring to bis- 
cuit a pattern of any sort in oil, and then ap- 
plying gold in the form of powder, when a suf- 
ftcient amount clings to the surface to allow of 
burnishing, (b) Cmding done by transferring 
gold with oil or some other medium from the 
paper to tbe biscuit. 

trimafar-ink (trkns'f br-ingk), a. In hthog,, amix- 
tnre of tallow, wax, soap, and shellac with fine 
dry black, which, after manipulation with water, 
is used as the medium for writing or drawing 
on, or of transfer to, a lithographic stone, 
transferoffwliy (trtog-fe-rog'ra-fl), w. [< 
transfer + Clr. Write.] The 

act or art of copying inscriptions from ancient 
tombs, tablets, etc. [Bare.] Imp, IHct, 
transferor, 'S, Same as transferrer: common 
in legal use. 

transfer-paper (trkns'f^r-pft^pbr). n. l. In 
/tfAo}7.,paper coated in a thin film with aprepara- 
tion of glue, starch, and Sake-white, which read- 
ily receives an impression of transfer-ink, and 
as readily transfers it to a stone. — 2. Bee paptr. 
transfer-press (trSns'fbr-pres), n. Same as 
transferring^machine, 

transfer-pmting (trkns'fbr-prin^ting), n. 1. 
The process of makii^p an impression on trans- 
fer-paper.— -2. Printing from a stone that has 
been prepared with a transfer.— 8. In ceram,y 
a common method of decorating the surface of 
fine earthenware used for talne-servioe, etc. 
An enmving is made iqwn a oopperplate, and imprea* 
sions of this on paper are applied to the ware. The pro- 
ceee is of two kinds, (o) Press-printing is done upon the 
bieouit. Tbe color wmoh is ^mlied to the ooppeiplate ie 
mixed with and is l^t hot during the process of mix- 
ing sad applloatlon When tois has been printed npon 
neper, the latter it Isld upon the wara and is rubbed 
forcibly npon the beck j it is then plunged into water^^and 
Ihe paper is washed off. while the color mixed with ou re- 
roaine npon the blsculi The oil Is then entirely driven 
away by heat in the hardenlng-ldln. Thle is neoettanr, 
beosuse the glsM would otherwise be reieoted by the oily 
eolor. (A) Bat-printing Is done npon the glase^ the en- 
gmved copperplate being oiled and then cleaned off, eo 
that the oil remainc In the ^ ** * 


en^'^ 

ferred to a surface of glue, and from that to the already 


■aved Unee; this Ie trans- 
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glased pottery, upon whioii tbe deelgn i] 
oil, ttie color bdi 


, upon whioii tbe deelgn appears In pore 
elug afterward dusted upon It, and adher- 
ing to tbe oil until tired in tbe enamd-nln. 
tmifiixral, n. See transferal, 
truittomce (trkns-f^'^ns), w. See fran^- 
ence, 

triBitbrm (trims-fdr'dr), n. [< trawtfer 4- 
-srI.] I. One who or th»t which transfers ; an 
Implement used in transferring something. 

A ttstem of vessels whloh continues . . to be the 
tmiHfemr of nutriment from the plaoes where it Is ab- 
sorbed and prepared to the places where it is needed for 
growth and repair 

B, AtMfwsr, Unlverael Brogreaa, p. 406. 
Hpeciflcally— 2. One who makes a transfer or 
conveyance.— 3. In an air-pump, a base-plate 
for a receiver, by means ot which it can be 
withdrawn from we pump when exhausted. JS, 
M, Knight. 

(trdns'fdr-rfeis'tins), n. 
In elsotrolytic or voltaic cells, an apparent re- 
iiitiiies to the passage of the current from tbe 
metal to the Uqidih or vice versa. 


High heaven Is there 
Transfused, (ratwpfpnmlsd. 

Prophecy of Dante, iv. 

tranaftgoratioxi (trkna-fig-u-r&'shQn), «. [<F. 
transftgurahon as Pr. transjiguratio as Sp. trans- 
flguraoto zaVg, transjigura^ ss It. transfigwra- 
stone, < L. transJiguratio(n-), a change ox fonm 
< trans^wrare, transfigure: see tran^gere.j 

1. A obanM of form or appearance; particu- 
larly, the change in the personal appearance of 
Ghiist, in the presence of three of disomies 
(Peter, James, and John), described in ^t. 
xvii. 1-9 ; hence, some similar transformation. 
Of the nature end source of Christ’s trsnsftpuation tbe 
Scripture offers no exnlsnettoii. It took wice on *'sn 
high mountain spart,’^ generally suppoeed to be either 
Uoant Hermon or Monnt Tabor. 

K festival observed in the (3reek, the 
Boman Catholic, and the Anglican Churches 
on August 6th, in commemoration of Christ’s 
transfiguration, aigyit l. See iran^onn, v. L 
traXLSlLgQre (trSns-fig^qr), V, t. ; pret. and pp. 
transfigured, ppr. transfigwing, [< MB. trans- 
figuren, < OF, (and P.) iransfigurer as Pr. trans- 
figurar, irasfl^rar = Sp. Pg. transfigurar » It. 
transflgurare, trasfigurare, < L. trans(figurare, 
change the figure or form of, < trans, over, 4 
figurare, form, shape, < Jigura, form, figpire : see 
d^c.] 1. To transform ; chan^ the outward 
form or app^ranoe of: specifically used of the 
transfiguration of Christ. 

I noot wher she be womroan or goddesse ; 

Bat Venus Is it, sothly as I game. 

. Venus, if it be thy wU, 

Yow in this gardyn thus to trantffpur*. 

Chaueer, Knight's Tsle, 1. 247. 
And Herlyn com to VUyn, and tnuu/lffur$d hvm to the 
eemblaunce of Iordan, and than sente bym to the kynge. 

JffWin (E. £. T. &), L7a 
Jeeus tsketh Beter, Jsmee, and John his brother, and 
bringeth them np into an high mountain apart, anp was 
tran^^gured before 2iem ; and hJs face diu shine as tbe 
sun ; and his raimmit was white as tbe light. Mat. xvU. 2. 

2. To give an elevated or glorified appearance 
or character to; elevate and glorify j Idealize: 
often with direct or indirect aUumon to the 
transfiguration of Christ. 

There on the dale eat another king, 

Wearing his robes, his crown, bis algnet-rlog: 

King Bobert's self in features, form, and height^ 

Bat all tren^fgured with angelic light ' 

It wee an AngeL 

LengftUotp, Wayside Inn, Bobert of BioOy. 
o^flL Transmute, etc See tran^orm. 
truungliroilient (trAns-fig'^-mgnt), n, [s= 
It. transflguramento, trasjiguramento; ss trans- 
figure 4 -sicaf.] A transfiguration. [Bare.] 
When love dawned on that world which Is my mind. 
Than did Mic outer world wherein I went 
Suffer a sudden etnuige trant/guremenL 
B, W, Wldmr, Tbe Celestisl Passion, When Love Dawned. 

trfiaiilBBiOIl (trkns-fish'pn), n. [< L. trans, 
across, 4 fissioin-), a dealing: see fission,^ 
Transverse fission: cross-section, as a natural 
process of multiplication with some low ani- 
poals. 

tnuidbc (trAns-fiks'), v, t, [< L. transfixvs, pp. 
of transfigsre (> It. trafiggere), transfix, < trans, 
throng, 4 flgere, fix, fasten : see^.] To fierce 
through, as ^th a pointed weapon; transpierce: 
as, to transfix one with a dart or spear; also, to 
faken by something sharp thrust through. 

Her trembling hart . . 

Quito through trmufiaeed with a deadly dart. 

Sfpmmr, F. Q., HI. xil 21. 
••ism. JPfWni^ etc. See jMtMtraee. 
traHnxatlOll (trAns-flk-s&'shon), n. [< trans- 
fix 4 -atUm.'l Same as tran^ion. Lancet, 
1689, 1. 278. 

traxinbesd (trAns-flkstOf ber., represent- 
ed as pierced with a spear, sword, or other 
which is always specified. 


^ _ set d tranttong. or 

>*U|$ throa|^ the act of piercing and thus 
ining.— 2.^ The state of being transfixed or 
pierced. [Bare.] 

Chrlet ahed blood ... to hie icoargtog, to hi* aflixton, 
to hi* tran^flmton. ip. BeB, Sermon, (ltd il 20. 

8. In sura,, a method of amputating by pier- 
cing the limb transversely with the Mife and 
cutting from within outward. 

In catting the poitorior flap by trancMon . . the 
Burgeon ihould alwaye support It with hi* left hand. 

Bryant, Surgery, p. 041 

transfluent (trkns'fls-^nt), a, [< L. transflu- 
on(t-)s, ppr. of transfiuere, now or run through, 

< trans, through, 4 ftuere, fiow : see fi/uent,"} 1 . 
Flowing or running across or timugb: as, 
a transfluent stream. — 2. In her,, represent- 
ed as running or ^uring through : thus, a 
bridge of three arches sable, water transfluent 
azure. 

tranflflHZ (trAns-fiuks'), n, [< L. trans, through, 
4 jtuxus, a flowing: see fiux, and of. transfiu- 
ent,] A flowing through or beyond. [Bare*] 
Imp, Ihct, 

traaiforate (tr&ns'fo-rfit), v. t , ; pret. and pp. 
transforated, ppr. transforaUng, [< L. trans- 
foratus, pp. of tran^forare (> It. iref orate ss Pr. 
transforar, treuforar), pierce through, < tram, 
through, 4 forare, bore, pierce: see foramen, 
Cf . perforate,"] To bore through ; perforate ; 
specifically, in surg,, to jMrf orate repeatedly 
(the base of the fetal skull) in performing cra- 
niotomy. 

tranaforatioil (trAns-fo-r&'BbpD), n. [< trans- 
f orate 4 -«on.] The act of trankorating, as in 
craniotomy. 

traiiafonil (trAns-fdrmO» [< ME. transform 
men, < OF. (and F.) transformer ss Pr. Sp. Pg 
transformar ss It. transformare, trasfomare,<, L. 
trantformare, change the shape of, transform, 

< trans, over, -hformare, form, shape, < forma, 
form: seo/ori».j L trans, 1. To change the 
form of; metamorphose; change to something 
dissimilar. 

Love mty CrflmfA’rm me to sn oyitor. 

* iAak.,MnchAdQliS.2& 
Bat sh! Iv constant heed I know 
How oft tne sadncM that 1 ihow * 

ZVoiHformt thy amilei to look* of woe. 

CiW!|Mr, To M*ry. 

The delioatoly-resred Imagination* of great toveetiga- 
tor* of natural Uilng* have from time to Ume given birth 
to hypGthe*ee>-gaesse* at trath— which have suddenly 
tranyer mid a whole department of knowledge. 

B. A LankMter, Degeneration, p. a 

2, Speeiflcally, in alchemy, to change into an- 
other substance ; transmnte. 

The victor seee hi* fairy gold 
Trmufermid, when won, to droasy mould. 

Scott, Bokeby, i. 31. 

8. To change tbe nature, character, or disposi- 
tion of. 

Be ye tfonsfonnod by the renewing of your mind. 

Horn. xil. 2. 

These dlspoaitiona that of late transform you 
From what you rightly are. Shak., Lear, L 4. 242. 

4. In math,, to alter from one figure or ex- 
pression to another differing in form but equal 


in quantity. See transformation, 4,mByyt. i-i 
Transform, l^nmuto, Transfgwo, and Motanwrmum 
agree to representing a thorough ohanga transform be- 
ing the most general word. Transform u the only one 
that implies to change In merely external aspect, as 
by a ensnse to garments, bat it anplips also to Internal 
ohanga vi^etber pl^sical or spiritnal : ai^ the caterpil- 


lar is (miwAirmed into tbe batterOy ; the drunkard is 
tretfMAirmea into a self-controlling man. Tranonwto (s 
founded rpon the idea of a rearrangement of material, 
but it really notea the bigheet d^iree or the most re- 


markable forms of change, a complete change of nature, 
amounting even to the mlraoolona or the Impossible 
aa to tranameto iron into mM ; the word is figurative 
when not applied to pterncal change. Tram^gwe is 
controlled to Its signtficauon by the nse of the word in 
connection with the change to ihe appearance of Jesus 
Christ, Bsrelked to Mat xvii, Ma^ to, and Luke lx. It 
applies only to a change to aspect by which a H>iritoal 
uplifting seems to exalt and glorify the wb<>le person, and 
especlslTy the oountensnoe. MoUtmorphtme now seems 
figurative when not need with sdentifle exactness aocord- 
to g to the definithms under motanwrphooiB. 

H. intrans. To change in appearance or 
character; undergo transfomaation ; be meta- 
morphosed: as, some insects transform under 
ground; the pupa transforms into tne imago. 

Merlin that was with hem tnitKfbrmrci In to the sem- 
blaunoe of a yonge knyght of xv yere age. 

JferiKnCE E.T.8.Xiil 607. 

ftii hair ft di Q^ n u s to down. 

JddUioN, tr. of Ovid's Metamorpb , it 



tomitomWi a. [< «raiif 

CfejM^ble of Seinff tnuMfonaed. 
H*. Iriii. of PsyohoL, 

traiimnnaiioet (tr&n8>f6r'mm), n. [< 

/om 4* -<mo0.] A tnmafoniiAtion; a Bemblanoe: 
a diBguiae. 

Tain tnoh » frMHforimmM at iron mftjr ba lar* wlU keep 
yoQ from dlaooTary. Ckifpman, May>Dayi it 4. 

trAttSfonnation (trkns-fOr-mft'Hhon), n. [< P. 
frofM/ormaf^ s Bp. trat^ormacion, fraitfor- 
madon =r Pg. transforma^ ss It. tranftforma- 
eiOMf tra^ormagioH€f < LL. transformath(n-), a 
change of shape, < L. tranafurmare^ chan^ the 
shape of; see transfitrmA 1. The act or opera- 
tion of transforming, or state of being trans- 
formed ; a chanira in form, appearance, nature, 
disposition, conmtion, or the like. 

TVan^fornwigoa of m>oftate man 
From fool to wtaa, Arom earthly to dlrine, 

Ii woric for Uim that made him. 

OoMfyer, Task; v. CQ6. 
The tmntformtMon of barren rook into lUe-anpporting 
•oil takea oonntleoa agea 

H. 8pme$r, Social Statioa, p 878. 

2. In hioL, metamorphosis, in any sense; es- 
pecially, the metamorphosis of those organisms 
which undergo obvious and great chimges of 
form, as that of insects in passing from the 
larval to the imaginal state. MtUmorpkotia la the 
more freqnait teohnioal term, ^y aome aoCloflata trana* 
y b rma tf im la reatitoted to the aeriea of ohangea which 


6480 , / 

8t, The idiai^ to whioh tome pmon or/xhing tnttlltetttiAor [< HtU 

has been tvS^omed. ( 




Jknuits urthtppm*^ ideal flgaret, ibowing traniformation a, linra 

— — . ■' oaiiur with lanra-Mcin srill attached • c, the 

r ednutrawing from larva-skin 

^wy germ nndem^ in porngMi^the emlnyqnic con- 


dlUt^ aa thoM obaerved wiUiln the egg; 
marpnotiM. according to tbe aamc authontii 


; while vnato- 
deiignatea 


morpsoaHL accordiof to tbe aame aathorittea, deaignatea 
thealtentiona whioh are andeimne after ezolaaion from 
the egg, and which alter extenalyfl^ the general form mud 
mode of life of the indlvldnal. Bat tbia dlatlnotion of 
the lynonymooa worda ia aeldom maintained. See mate- 
mornhadt. 2; 4, and compare tron^ormwm. 

8. The chazige of one metal into another; trans- 
mutation of metals, according to the alchemists. 
^4. In SMTfh., a passage in the imagination 
from one figure or eiroression to another differ- 
ent in form bat equal in quantity. Thai, the rol- 
nme of an oblique prum ia aaoertained by a traniforma- 
tion of it Into a right priam of equal volume. fiapecioUy 
-(«) The paaiage frwn one algebraloal espreaaioa to an- 
*1 other term ' 


other in other terma. <6) The paaaage from one equation 
to another expreaaive of the aame motion, by aubatitot* 
ing f(v the independent variahlea it Invoivaa their val- 
nee in terma of another aet of anoh variablea equal in 
number to the old ones. Thla la oalled o 
qf the aguotion: but when thia deflnea o locua, and one 
aet of oobrdinaiee ia aubatituted for another, it la Inacon- 
lately but unlveraally oalled a tromtftrmaltiim qfihe coOr- 
dtmt4». (e) A oorrejmondenoe. If in tiie trantformation 
of ooCrdinotea the new oodrdinatea are oonodved to be 
meaaured in a different qiaoe or looue in quo^ a projection 
or oorrcapondencc baa taken idace^ and thia, being atlll 
called a trofutfomiaMon, giveariae toauchidiraaeaaa a (nma- 
/annationb$twtentwoplant§, Thna, if In the equation of 
a conic wc aubatitnte » m i/fv', y « 1/v', a «• l/^, we effect a 
tranaformotlon of the equation. Thia may be regarded oa 
signifying a mere tranaformation of oobrdinatea; but if 
v’, ]/, a' are conceived to be ooOrdinatea of a otmnNqKmd- 
ing^int in the aame or another plane, and meaaured 
dmUariy to x, y, a, we have a tcanaformation between the 
planea, which tranaforms the oonio Into a unlouraal qaa^ 
tie The whole analytical theory being identical nnder 
the two interpretationa the word tranmrmoMcn has been 
nnadvlaedlytranaf erred from one application to the other. 
6. In pai^l, a morbid change in a put, which 
consists in the conversion of its texture into 
one which is natural to some other part, as 
when soft parts are converted 
bone. Such transformation ‘ 


AzgOMiail tniurfiBrmatiCB, a tranaformattoivbetiveea 
Sm spaoca wSSnSSlcSSSSh between aeto of 

point* mr line-oo^lnatea is defined to the equations 
im'. Bveiy aurfaoe wifi. thus be trana- 
formM into a auifaee having the edgee of the tetrahedron 
of reference aa nodal lines.— BficralMlX tnuislbnillr 
tlen, a tranaformatiou between two paeudoar^erieal aur- 
faoea hmting equal negative curvature.— IWIInw tfUS- 
ftorniatioili a tranaformatiem defined by a Uneollnear 
equatloE^— Blqiiadrttfeio traaifloniUktioiL a tranafor* 
mation by aubatltating for one set of variablea others 
that are blquadratio nmotions of them.— BfrAttonal 
IfflllgflOiriliatimi, a tranafonnatlon where the variablea 
of each of the two seta ore rational funotiona of those of 


triolty, la an ^gNuratoa atmUar to an indnottoiHNiil, eon- 
listing of two coUa of inaulated wire wound on an ireni 
oorelto the purpose of fumiahlng, by meana of a current 
of small quantity and high potential in one otronlt^ a our* 
rent of large quantity and low potential in another otr- 
onlt One of the ooUa called the prlmoiy, of comparative* 
ly high reaiatanoe and large unmner of toms, is inoluded 
in the high*potentlal olroul^ while the other la inoluded 
in the low-potential oiiouit ThemeehaoioaltramfOraier 
consista oT a motor driven by a hlgh*potentUi ourrent, 
combiDed with a dynamo driven by tUa motor, and fnr* 
niahing a ourrent or potential mid qumtityodaiM to the 
oiroumatonoes where it ia to be used. This fonn la 
cable to direot os well os to alternating onrrenta. 


the other aet When the variables are homogeneous co* tranifonililin (trkns-fdr'mizm), n. [< iran$^ 


<»dlnatea, and the tronaformation ia not Unear, thwe is a 
certain nodal looua whose oorre^pondenoe ia indetermi* 
nnte. — fTasinns or olMMy ta ^wft*wnn.ttiwi . See cms* 
out — Oronuma tnaifhniuition, a birational tranafor* 
mation between two planee. Bvery ourve in one 


is tranaformed into a curve of the aame defieleney In the 
other plane, and there are certain nodal points tiiiough 
whioh aU anoh ourvea paaa having oertoin Unea as mul- 
tiple taugenta.— OaUc tnuisflaniUltlOlL a tronaforma- 
tion to aubatituting for one aet of variablea others that 
ore ouuio fonotiona of them.— Degree Of a trifisforma- 
tlOB. See the quotatkm 

When the points of a spooe S have a (1, 1) correepon* 
denoe with those of another space a In anon a manner that 
the planea and the right lines of a correspond to anrfaoea 
F of order, and to ourvea 0 of the ntb order in the 
former apace 8, 1 aay that the transformation of a into B 
ii qf CAe dayra^ and that the inverse transformation 
is qf tAa nCi dqyfM ‘Onmona 

Of a linear trassfoormattoiL Bee de* 

_^ceiia& txansflmnatloiL a tranafemna- 
tion of a ternary quantic, obtained by aubatituting for 
the homogeneous variablea the umbm A,, A., A„ whioh 
are auoh that A,A„ A,A« etc., are the minora of the 
Beesian of the ouantio. — Miwwngmnhiw tmuflmna- 

tUm. (a) A tranaformatlon between two planes or spaces . . . . aa / i r/ 4 - ^ 

anoh that the point-ooCrdinatee in one correqmnd to trailffforillist (trAns-fdr mist), fi. [< fratutform 
tangential ooCnUnateo in the other, (b) A transforma- 4* A believer in or an advocate of the 

tion by means of a Uneolinear equation oonnecting the HnntrinA of timnoformiam in nnv MAnoA 
old variable with the new one. Such a tranaformatlon aoctnne Of transronmsm, in any sense. 

U oaUed hamograpMo because it does not alter the Agardh . . . waaallttletooearneatafrafisforntiti,aiJil 
value of an anharmonlo ndio — IBiagliiazy trans- believed that certain algae could become animals. 
fonnattoiL Bee imaginary.— InftnltCitinal tnuu- Pop. SoL Mo , XXXVlll. 2A7. 

SS! 2 SS!VaSitS^^ te(uirformtetlc(tto..tt^mi 6 'tik),«, 


form 4- -ism,] In Mo/., the net or the doc- 
trine of such modification of specific charac- 
ters in any organism as soifioes to change one 
species into a different species, whether im- 
mediately or in the course of time : transmu- 
tation of species (see transmutation, 1 (o)). The 
term has ootiilog to do with the tranaformiMlon or meto- 
roorphoaia which any organism may undeego In theoonno 
of ita faidividnal Ufe-oyue. It has attatiied to some ex- 
treme views of the natural poMlhiUtiee of tyanmutotion, 
u of a plant Into an animal, a boriebair into a hairworni, 
and the like— nothing of this sort being known aa a fact 
in nature. But In the aoientifle oonoeption of the term, 
franqformlim, like (raiunMifaCion in its biological sense, 
ia aimply the doctrine of deeoent with modification on ac- 
oeptea prlnciplea of evolution, and, so understood, com- 
mands the aaaent at nearly all blologiati BeeDarumtimi, 
evolution, 2 {a\ sUootion, i, spoeitv, 6, transmutation, 1 (fi\ 
and transpseittSton. 


On the other hand, we may suppose that orayflahea have 
resulted from the modlflootion of some other form of liv- 
ing matter ; and this la what, to borrow a useful word 
from the Flranoh language, la known aa transformism. 

Huxlsy, Crayfish, p. 818. 


Increased to infinitealmol omounta. The Infinitesimal 
tranaformatlon f , q is that which reaulta from the sub* 
atltution of g -f c# for x and y -f en for y, where < la In* 
flnlteaimal. If thia aabstltution can be mode in a dlffe^ 
entiol equation by virtue of that equation, the equation 
ia sold to admit uie infinitesimal transformation i, n.— 
Landeil*! trillSffinnaAioU [named after Its dlMwver- 


formtst 4* -ic.] Pertaiuiug to transformism or 
to trausformistst 

In the chapter on the first appearanoe of roan, the vo- 
rloua frantTonitiatiB theories ore poaeed In review. 

Natun, XXXV. 888. 


mattoil, a tronaformation In which to aU the linee tan- 
gflot to one aorfsoe at eaoh point oorreapond all the spherea 
tangent to anottier aorfsoe at a oorreapondlng point.— 
t^Itiaat triBSCnmiatlOlL a transformation by means of 
a STitem of equations giviiig the valuea of the old varia- 
blea as linear hinotiona of the new.- Une-potilt tnas- 


tranerfirstaUo(n-), crossiuj? over a stitiit, < fraita- 
fretare, cross over a strait ; see transfrete,] Tlie 
act of passing over a strait or narrow sea. 

She had a roqfhPaaaage In her TransfitstatUm to Dover 
Oaaile. Houdi, Letters, I. iv. 22. 


* * " “ fretar, < L. frantifretare, cross over a strait, 


formatloiL See modnific.— Ordsr of a traasflnnpa- 
tioa. Same as dsprss qf a franqfermation.— OrtilOfO- 
ual transfbnnatioil, a linear transformation in whieb 
the sum of the aqnaree of the variablea remains nn 
changed — Pdlar tnaafiBniiattOn. (a) A tranaforms. 
tion In whioh two variables r and S ora replooed by two 
others r and S', to means of the equations s ■ mg, 
log r « m log r'. The geometries] effect ia that of paoa- 
Ing from the atereographic to * 

(which aee, under 

means of polar ti„ _ _ _ . 

Quatetto or quadxfii trfiBsfbrmation. a tianafoniM- 
tion in whioh eadi of the old variables is a quadratic 
function of the new ones; eapeclally, a quadratio Cre* 
moiia tranifermation where to a rlirat line in either of book of fifed, Soieness, VIII. 162. 
two planea oorreaponds a oonio in the other, with three tTBlIfffrOlltiffr (trkns-frou'tdr), a, 
il polnte.— BattoB^trauformtt SeeraNon* ' . .. - 


convey over a strait, < trans, over, 4- fretum, a 
strait: see fnikf,] To pass over a strait or 
narrow sea. 

Sbortely after that kyng Henry bod toryed a convenient 
apooe, he transfrstsd and orryved at Dover and so came to 
T » hlamanerof Orenewtoha Blaf/, Hen. YU., an. 7. 

traufirontel (trAns-fron't^), a, [< L. trans, 
rlea in apbwdc^^Mgqnom^.— across, •¥ fron{t-)s, front: ewpontal,] Trav- 
^ erslng the fronts lobe of the brain : speoily- 
ing certain fissures of that lobe. Buek^s Hand- 


al — BebiiinMsl kraaefipraiatw b tranafonnation to 
means at the equatiooa « : y ; s « : y,-^ ft’-s 

— TraiisftiEiiiafelon Inr avninietrlo fUnstlaiUL a tiena- 
formation of an eqoa&%r aobatitutlngforthe variable 
a rational fnnotion of the roots by means of the properties 
of symmetric funotiona— ftaOSfonnalhni Of OOfVgy. 
See oondaHon of snsrgUs, ondw ensray.—TMltaflan- 
■Otttgiasfonnatfam.the expreaalon of a ^^ *- 


, „ [< trans- 4- 

frontier,] Beyond the frontier, or of or per- 
taining to what is beyond the frontier: as, the 
transfrontier tribes (that is, usually, the tribes 
beyond the frontier of the Anglo-Indian ein- 
plre). 

Of the new mapa, 4,082 ware published during the year. 


any rational funo** and heavy demands eootinue to be made for franap'wiliir 

tfon of an unknown by means oi a given olg^abroio eqna* maps, ana mapa of Dppar Bnnntii. Soisnos, XIV. fUL 


generative or retrograde nietaniorph< 
In pkjfeiol,, the change which ‘ ' 



the«am5oieBt p«i4of tbeWo<>d^^ 


burleoquec__ 

pantomime, in wMch the principal oharaoterg . 

are supposed to be transformed into the chief 

actors in the immedUtelyf oUowing hailequin- triaiAigMft (tv4ns-fa'ji-tlv^ n, [< tram*, 

over, 4*2]tapWfw. Ct,tnmjfitge,] Sameaefraae- 


The proieottoo of daearters and is the lavaiV 

•hie nue of ev^ ssnrioe In the wortd. 

^ •idffMM)pe,T8QioifeTlti^ 


capillary system of vessels into the radicles of 
the venous system. There are three kinds of 
change^ desi^ated by the terms iniussuseep-^ 
tion, apposition, and seeretion.^7. In physios, 

toHMtonnattT* (trfcM-fte^ini-ttv). «. (< L. f»ti JCabSham). (mrm&r.) 

botbtWitiumuirnSSSSonintboSSSioeomSSl&oi (*•• trsmi^orm), doe,] jK»wer or a fSSSr m ^ tnmy/indsrs, < L. 

the bodleeeonoerned, as the ohangeeC water into eteaaa tendency to transfonn* pOUF Attt fiom CM YOWl mO another, < 





(A. tram- 

ft$00j Totmmm, 


'ViitiaM^ 

Ayttonm 


^ l yM gwi 


b tr. €f avld*i ItotuMrplL, XT. M0. 


tgr^niflBi# (Mnt-f&BO> V* *• ; and t>p. trans* 
flusdt ppr. [« F. trawtfitBer, < L. 

tratufit^f PP* ot inm^fimdenf pour out from 
one Towel Im another; lee fron^md.] 1. 
To pour out of one yewel into another; trans- 
fer V pouring. 

All tlM a n soan d fuloai taktn swtgr, sod loand Jnloet 
ImmedliMif lirflOi0Mtd. AftutknU. 

2. In med*f to transfer (blood) from the yeins 
or arteries of one person to those of another, 
or from an animal to a person ; also, to inject 
into a blood-vessel (other liquids, such as milk 
or saline solutions), with the view of replacing 
the bulk of fluid lost by hemorrhage or orained 
away in the d^harges of cholera, etc.— 8. To 
cause to pass from one to another; cause to be 
instilled or imbibed. 

Into tbae sooli rirtae sod grtea 
IimnsoM 1 hsTd tratuf^md, P. TL, tL 704. 

And that grast Llf a,frwKfW»d in thain, 

Awaits thj fsltb. wMgsr^Obai^ofttiaHarmlta 

tnaifhser (trkns-fu'ser), n. [< trantfwte + 
-efi.] One who or that which transfuses. The 
Nation, XLIX. 819. 

traagAudble (trdns-fa^si-bl), a. [< trana/uee 
+ -ihl0.1 Capable of being transfused. B^le, 
Works, II. m. 

trattlftuflo& (trens-ffl'shqn), n. [< F. trawffu- 
Sion B 8p. tran^usUm b Pg. trantfnsilo as It. 
Mran^fu8%one, < L. tran^usio{n^), a pouring from 
one vessel into another, < tran^ndere, pp. 
iran^fnsus, pour from one vessel into another: 
see transfused] 1. The act of transfusing, or of 
pouring, as a liquid, out of one vessel into an- 
other; lienee, in general, transmission; trans- 
ference. 

Poaav ia of BO aobtlla a aplrit that In the pouring out 
of one languaga into anothar it will all araporata , and if 
a new apint be not addad In the CrontAunm, there will 
remain nothing bat a ‘^oapnt mortunm Sirj. Denhaim, 

Their wild, imaginative poetnr, ■oaro<^ eapabla of tmne. 
/Udon intoafordgn tongue. JPr09ooU, Ferd. and laa., L a 

8. In fftod., the transmission of blood from one 
living animal to another, or from a human be- 
ing or one of the lower animals into a human 
being, with the view of restorhog the vigor of 
exhausted subjects or of replacing the blood 
lost by hemorrhi^; also, the intravenous in- 
jection of other liquids, such as milk or saline 
solutions, in order to restore the circulating 
fluid to its normal volume, as after severe 
hemorrhage. Thli operation ia of old date, but aeema 
to have endM generalljr in failure until about 1824. the 
chief cauae of fallore probaUy being the want of doe pre* 
oautloua to exolnde the air daring the prooeai. 

Mem. that at the Bpinhanie, 1648, when I waa at hia 
houae. he then told me nCa notion of ouretngdiaeaaea, Ao.. 
tar tran^Mton of blond out of one man into another, ana 
that the hint oame into hia head refleoilngon Ovid'a atcnr 
at Medea and Jaaon. Aubrsy, Uvea (Franola Potter> 

pixtct or tnunsdlats tnuwfkudon, the tranamlaaion of 
Mood direotljr from the velna of the donor into thoae of 
the recipient --IMdlVSOt or ntfdi fW* tnasftlitOlL the 
injection Into the velna of the recent of Mood which 
haa been flnt allowed to flow into a howl or other veaad 
and there deflhrinatod.~-Psxltoiinsl tnuutfhaloii, the 
blood into fie peritoneal cavity, 


The mrlea, tlMyasld.areatteiidaiitaon inatlce^ and if 
the aun in heaven ahooid t rw w yrea a hit path they would 
puniah him. Mmsnon, Oompenaatlon. 

Hence <—8. To overpuss, m some law or rule 
prescribed; break or violate; infringe. 

It ia evident that Ariaiotle tmtupreaeMl the rule of hia 
own ethioa Sir T. Bro%en$, Eeli^ Medici, 1 65. 

WhUit men continue coelal nnlta they cannot tmna. 
grm the life princii^e of eociety witnont diaaatrona con- 
iSr.dipeiio«v8oeialBtatioa,p 488 


When fito iMitam wne aNanqM to be landed hire for 
the porpoee <I Ji n nfi( pn i ii it to licntovideo. 

M ernOig Ckramtds, Dee. % 1719. (/odreB.) 

trhllilnniUUl (trims-hfl'mdxi), a, [< Irons- + hu- 
man,] More than human ; superhuman. [Bare.] 
Worda may not tell of that ImnahiNiMm ohaage. 

Cary, tr. of Danto'a Purgatory, i. 68. 

traufllmiiiftniBe (trdns-hu'm^u-iz), u. t, [< 
transhuman 4* -fse.] To elevate or transform 
to something beyond what is human ; change 
from a human into a hlcfier, purer, nobler, or 
celestial nature. [Bare J 


8t. To offend against (a person); disobey; 
thwart; cross; vex. 

1 never 

Blacphem’d ’em, unde^ nor tranmei'd my perento 

Fmohsr, Bondnoa, Iv. 2. 
Jnfrtapi eto. (aeetiwiiNMi, 

pan^ tranaoen^ ovf ^ * 


Sonia pnrifled by aorrow and aelf<denial, tmnfiimMn- 
to the divine abetraotion of pare contomplation. 


-•vn.! 

’M 


^ ^ , 'entep,oi 

intrans. To offend by violating a law ; sin. 
The trooblcrof Imael, who tranayrmsd in the thins ao> 
treed. 1 Ohron.Ii. 7 


Z would not merry her, though abe were endowed with 
1 left him before be tnmsarmsd, 

3kak.7Mwih Ado, li. L £60 


all Adam had 1 


itaeeilon of deflbrlnatod bfood 1 ^ 

with a view to ita abaorptlon into the mtom. 
taaifllBionigt (trdns-ffl'shpn-ist), ». [< trans^ 
JMon + -fsf.] One who is skilled in the sur- 
fldcal process of transfusion; one who advocates 
that process. 

The early inmsfustimtstt reaaoned, in the atyle of fie 
Ohflstian Bdenttok that fie blood la fie life. 

Pop. SoL Me., XXXIV. 806. 

tnuurftlBtVO (trdns-ffl'siv). a. [< L. tran^fssus, 
pp. of tremsfimdsre, transfuse, + -fie.] Tend- 
ing or havi^ power to transfuse. 
tnUDiflDUdTalF (trdus-ffl'siv-li), adv. So as to 
transfuse; in a transfusive maimer. [Bare.] 

_ The Bonne ... hie beamee trmssfusbody ahaU run 
Through Mara hia Bdfira or tovea bfilgner Star. 

Hsyuosd, Hierarchy of Angela, p. 278. 

triMiflllffVtte (trdns-gan-jet'ik), a. [< fiaae- 
4- &angttkJ] On the opposite side of the 
Ganges; Mrtaining or relating to regiona be- 
yona the Ganges. 

taoiBirtBB (trans^s'), v. [< F. transgressor, 
a form (due m part to the noun transgres- 
sion) of OF. fiofifpr^ m 8p. transgredtr, tras- 
predfi wa Pg. transgrtdtrm It. fremepmlfie, froe- 
gredire, < L. transgrsdi, pp. frYUMpreieife, step 
MfOBB, step over, mnsgresB, < irans, over, + 
fmi8>sfip,wafi: BeepfWde^ Ot* aggress, oon- 
gim$f 0/fNess, proprsef, etc.] % trans, 1, To 
piBiPverorb^iid; gobqycmd. 


tranagreaflible (trdus-gres'i-bl), a. [< trans- 
gress 4- -file.] Liable to transmssion, or ca- 
pable of being transgressed, imp. Diet 
tranigrOBBlfm (trtas^sh'qn), a. [< F. <m#M^ 
gresshon » Pr. transgressio ss Bp. transgresion, 
tragresion m Pg. fratiepreeedb ar It. transgres- 
sions, trasgressione, < L. transgressio(n-), a pass- 
ing over, transposition, also a transgrelmon 
of the law, < transgredi,pp. transgressus, pass 
over : see transgress.] The act of transgress- 
ing; the violation of any law; disobedience; 
iniringement; trespass; offense. 

Whoaoever committefi ain toangremefi alao fie law: 
for aln ie the iranntromion of fie law. 1 John ill. 4. 

They that are in the fleeh . . . live In ain, committing 
manyaotual ttunoaruHont. 

Book of Common Prayer, fiaptiam ot thoae of Biper Yeara. 
■■ Syn. Sin, Troapatt, etc (aee crime), infiraettom breach. 
tranagr68Bi(mal (trfms-gresh'on-fa), o. t< trans- 
gresston 4* -o2.] Pertaining to or involving 
transgression. [Bare.] 

Forgive this tiwfi 40 frMii(malnmtw^ receive my thanka 
for your kind letter. Bp Bwmet, Life, L p. xUx. 

tranggrOBBivo (trhns-gres^iv), a, [< LL. trans- 
gresmus, that goes or passes over, < L. frane- 
gredi, pass over: see transgress,] Inclined or 
apt to transgress; faulty; sinful; culpable. 

Permitted unto hie nroper prinoiplea, Adam perhapa 
would have Binned wlfiout the auggeetlon of Satui, and 
from fie tranoyrooatoe infirmttiea of himaelf might have 
erred alone, aa well aa fie angeli before him. 

Afr T. Brovme, Volg. Bit., i la 

tranigreBBlTely (trhns-gres'iv-li), adv. 1. In 
a transgressive manner; by transgressing.— 
8. In geol., unconformably. 

Let ni luppoacL for example, that a mountain range ooB> 
•iata of uprauied Lowmr Silurian rooks, upon fie njifimed 
wd denuded edges of which the Carboniferous Lime- 
stmie lies tramgrooeioeiy. A. QeOcie, bioyo. Brit, X 671. 

traiUgirBBBOr (trhns-gres'qr), n. [< ME. trans- 
gressour, < OF. transgresseur saPr. transgressor 
ss Sp, transgresor, trasgresorss Pg. transgressor 
ss It. trasgressore, < L. transgressor, an ins^ger, 
transgressor, < transgredx, pp. transgressus, pass 
over: see transgress.] One who transgresses; 
one who breaks a law or violates a command ; 
one who violates any known rule or principle 
of rectitude; aeiuner; an offender. 

Good understanding glvefi favour; but fie way of Crone- 
gvMcve la hard [fie way of fie treachero y^Js ru|jg ^, 

tranahape (trhn-sh&pOi r. t. K tran(s)- + 
sAqpe.] Same as trans-shape. [Bare.] 
tranahaipe (trhn-shfip'), n. [< crafurhqpe, v.] A 
tranaformatiou. 

If this diapleaae fiee^ Midas, then 111 shew fiee^ 

Ere 1 nrooeed wifi Oujdd and hia lova 
What Kind of people 1 oommere’d wtfial 

In my IromfleiM' 

Soywood, Love's Mtetreea p. IS (ffxUUvM ) 
traaihip (tran-ehip^), V. t. ; nret. and pp. tran- 
•Mppcc^ npr. transmijping. [Also trans-sh^, < 
tran^y ^ sA^.] To convey from one ship, ear, 
or ower conveyance to another ; also, to trans- 
fer in this way and convey to some destination. 

Bunday, AngOBt 4fi. Thic day ... fie loading waa 
oompleled, and all fie baggage and preaents put onboard 
tlia litfge Junka to be fr o n m mp ee f into smaller ones. 

E^Neeartmy, Worka II. 180. 

The qratom of pipe transport from the wells to the rail- 
way eta t l o D, whence thay are to be iromMpped deher to 
fie refltttiy or fie ee a b o ar d. 17tv, mot, IV. 668 . 

*i>aa|^a(^lyfnaiit (trikn^ip^mnnt). n. [AlsoCraifi- 
sMpmont! < transh^ 4> -mmii] The aotof tran- 
•hfpj^iig. Sae trwMp. 


iged ^ 

LoweU; Among my Boc^ 8 ^ eer., p. 48. 
trangieiloe (tran'shens), n, [< transien(t) 4* 
-oe.] Transientness; 8^, that which is tran- 
sient or fleeting. 

Man is a being of high aspiratlona "looking before and 
after," whose "tbougnts wander tluongh etmmity," dis- 
olalmlng allianoe with transienee and decay ; existtim bat 
in fie future and the past ShMey, in Dowden, L 662. 

tnuudency (tran'Hhen-si), f». [As transxenee 
(see -cy).j Same as transtence. 

Poor sickly tmnoteneieo fist we are, coveting we know 
not what OairiyU, BenUniaoences, L 25L 

traiudeilt (tran'shent), a. and ». [< L. tran- 
sien(U)8, ppr. of Craitoire, go over, pass over, 
pm through, < trans, over, 4- tre, go: see itofi. 
Of. ambient and transeunt.] I. a. 1. Pasatng 
across, as from one thing or person to another; 
communicated. 

Thna indeed it is with healthiness of the body . It hafi 
no trandent force on othera, but fie atrengfi and healfil- 
neaa ot fie minde earriea wifi it a gracious Unde of in- 
feofim. Bele$, Remains, Bermon on Bom. xiv. L 

Trandent In a trice 

From what was left of faded woman sloufl^ 

To aheafiing aplendore and fie golden swe 
Of hameea Tennyoen, Prlnoesa v. 

8. Passing with time; of short duration; not 
permanent ; not lasting or durable ; temporary : 
as, a transiimt impresuon. 

How Boon hafi thy prediction, Seer bleat, 

Haasnred this CmnsidiC world, fie race of fine, 

TUI time stand fix'd ! MiUon, P. L., 6 M. 

A Bpirit pervaded all ranks, not CnmsCmC, not boletaroaa 
but deep^ solmnm determine. 

D. WdJ&r, Spee^, Banker Hffl Monument^ June 17, 1825. 
8. Hasty; momentary; passing: as, a transient 
glanoe of a landscape. 

He fiat rides jpost through a coun^ may, from fie tran- 
aient view, tell bow in general fie peria lie. Lodu, 

4. In ifiKAM;, intermediate — that is, serving as 
a connective, but unessential in itself; as, a 
transient ohora, modulation, or note. Gompare 
passing-note — Tranalfliit act. See oet—Ttauaiiiiit 
acffeton. See inuNaiiefUmiCtoii, under aeCCim.*--fta]lSlm 
causa. Bee ecnise, l.-TfailSiaBt Chord. Seedtord.4. 
— TramlMlt allbot, in painHim, a representation of aa 
appearance in nature produced by a cause fiat is not per- 
manent, aa fie shadow oaat by a pasalDg cloud. Alao 
expreaaed by aerident-^TraiislCBt matter. Same aa 
mettsr ofpsnsrotion (which see, under matter). «gyiL S. 
Transtent, TrumUory, Fleding Striotly, tranoiont marks 
fie fact fiat a thing soon passea or wfli soon pass away : 
as,a4rafMientimpre«ion,alran«<etttahadow. Trmnsttdry 
indioatea fiat law of permanence is in the nature of the 
filng; aalruiMtton^ pleasure; fils tranettpfp life. FUub 
fng is by figure a stronger wo^ than fmnrienl, fiouidi In 
the same luie of meaning. See list under transOery. 

n, m 1. Gne who or that which is tempo- 
rary, passing, or not permanent. 

For before it can fix to fie observation of any one Ita 
object ia gone Whereaa, were there any oonaldershle 
thwart in fie motion, it would be a kind of stop or w- 
rest, by the benefit of which the soul might have a glanee 
of fie fugitive trandent * 

GIditriUe. Vanity of Dogmatiaing, ix. (Bnoyo. Diet.) 

Specifically— 2. A transient guest. [(3olloq.] 

Many sorroundlngs (to coin a word to desorflM ua aom- 
mer trandenU) now flit along these streama 

Sorthmero May., Vni. 49a 

teaniientlF (tran'sh$ut-li), adv. In a transient 
manner; in passing ; for a short time ; not with 
oontinuanoe; transitorily. 

I touob here but trameiendy . . . some tow ot those 
many rulea of Imitating nature which Aristotledrew from 
Homer. Brydon. 

tramieiltlieBB (trau^shgnt-nes), n. The state 
or quality of being transient ; shortness of eon- 
tinuano^ speedy passage. Winer, Grammar 
of New Testament, p. 281. 
tnuudliac (trkns-il^i-M), a, [< trans- + iltae^ .] 
Extending transversely from one iliac bone to 
the other: as, the transifiac axis or diameter of 
the pelvic inlet. ^ 

tnmiiliaBUfi (trin-eiri-ens), n, [< (ranstlie»(t-) 
4 - 06 .] Same as fransHieney. 
tnaudum/f (trkn-siri-en-si), m. [As transdi- 
ence (see -dp).] A leap“ from one thing to an- 
other. .CUanoille, Vanity of Dogmatising, xil. 
[Bare.] 



tMjMdUnt Mas 

jprin^’ aerosB or oyer, < ’tram, pver,’+ »p«r», ii»MwS>i»bS »2d? 

loot A', B* are otnf^ detannlni 


spring across or over, < 
leap, lump: see saUenf] 
ing aeross, as from one 1 


Leaping or eztend- 
Bse of support to an> 


V iod not 


totMOD Uio iim*li diflk st A' sad F lesegotitaiy, 

ibMmttont betas awd« aimiiUsna^^ The spperedt m the ttoa of 

MNdttooi A'^ are otrefoUy dcfef^M brphotmpS. the l!SS 

»y miorometrie meeetiree, or othenrlee ; end e eobeMatet the PeoiA eetronomer p ^ e ttlTOiBoiM 

lomiierlion of nofcee srlvee the enffle a. If B. end r denote oonitmeted a pneeto obeerraiony neer ydpsmuisia, lam 


MW. as rrom one oase OI supnoix w an* wymiorwnwiciiiwttrwhorowwrwMOi »uu » »uw«^uv»« **** . crrr-.nzzr ::—-^ 

atMM : oomparlion of notee givee the angle a. If E end r denw ocmetruBted a pri^te obe en ^t^ 

55?”^ nonrc^dbors peeelM ^ dliten^ of the earth end Venue froWme which he put a trenalt-lnetnmeM comblaM wtt^Ti 

oldtton of the brain Co another not imm^tely eouetion a :fl • r : E-fThe oel elrole for meeeurtogdeoUnet^ ^ ^ ^ 


we^roldlion of the brain another not immeaiet^^ — ^ ^le for meMOriiy deji n at^ ftjjjy 

w V^i LL t_ I It { ir. « ratio r; Eli Imown with great preolelon fhnn the ildteeal tranalt-oh^ B^e.— fclms VirttOll transtt-lESlra* 

WfEIiaillniTliHEulon (trAns-i-lu-mi-na Shmi), W. pertoda of Venue and the earth* and alnoe a wae found by msnt. Beejpffine. 

[< L. fraaa, through. + LL. %Uuminaho{n-)f iUu* obeenration, the foregoing equation determinea ^ The tnidUatiOll (tr&n-sish pn). n, [< F« fronsiffoil «s 
mination.] A Bhining through j the prooesa of »“«•• A»B ftdng the .njie^iBbteBded to th. torf;* lU- Pr. trmaiiio s So. trandehm m Pg. tnuutfOo _ 
caiMine light to pane throui^j in atb- it fallow. tiLt It. fronaM^, < L «roiia<«<Ki^), * pawtogovar 

med., the throwing of a strong fight through or » - 4 o - a) ■ *a ®r-ix The traneit of or away, < fronsfrd, go or pass over: see mmsf* 

an organ or portion of the body as a means of i7e» wee obsenred by exp^iyona aent out expre^y for efit, fransff.] 1. Passage from one place, state, 
diagnosis. **»« purpoee by the ^tieh, Fren^. EumI^ wd oti^ another: change: as, a sudden frans* 

It [u tooth] waa translucent by electric trantOlumiMa- {ooS^fto wae one ^ •■«<» from anger 'to mirfli: .’atote of twnai- 


lun, the angled if giren by the equation a:]! Mr:E. fThe 
ratio r :E it known with great precialon from the aiv?^ 
pertode of Venue and the earth, and alnoe a waa foupd^ 


diagnosis. 


It [u tooth] waa translucent by electric irantiUuimiMa- 
(fon, ehowiiig that the pulp waa llvlug 

Laneet, 1880, L 480. 

transincorparatioii (tr&ns*in-kdr*p$>r&'Bhpn), 


8th. 1874, and December 6th, 1882, were alio obaenred by 
▼iunouB government expeditions. Hie next two translte of 
Venus will take place on June 8th, 2004, and June 0th, 2012^ 


rei^^ctiveiyTThe sateUltes of Mars, Uhinuaand Neptune 
^ tnoorporatwn»J Tronsimgration imall to be seen in transit, and oven Titan ia an 

of the soul ; metempsychosis. [Bare.] unsatisfactory object to follow aoroas the fooe of Saturn. 

Its oontenU are full of curious information, more pai^ 
ticularly those on the tmnsineorporaiiim of souls. ^ 

W RobimrdM. Meni^ of W Tsvlor IL 805 When one of them crosses a dark belt it can usually be 
w. rwoiwn^M^oir w foUowed entirely acnwa the disk as a round ahlnlng spot 

ransuumlar (tr&ns*in'g^-lttr), a. [< L. trans, The brightness of the satellites U variable, however, and 


ticularly those on the tmnihuiorporatitm of souls. “ft* ^ ^ li 

W RobimrdM. Meni^ of W Tsvlor IL 805 When one of them crosses a dark belt it can usually be 

, , w. rwoiwn^M^oir w foUowed entirely acnwa the disk as a round ahlnlng spot 

transbumlar (tr&ns^in'g^-lhr), a. [< L. trang, The brightness of the satellites U variable, however, and 
acrosfl, -f tftgMia, island : see ifigtc/ar.] In a»af.. sometimes they look like dusky » even ^ok spots when 

aSS; SuiuS^".h.do;MufoiJ£;:d s:S3Soi:y 

flssv^ of the isl and o f Beil. Bucl^s Handbook i,e on the disk when the satellite oaating It U o«, or the 
of Med, Sciences^ Vlil. 149. two may be seen on the dhA ut the same time. The shad- 

ows are not alwi^ black, but are aometimes ao bright 

as to be Invieibla They are often, and perhaps ususlly, 


Thence, by a aoft troiMitton, we repair 
liyom earthly vehlolea to theae of air. 

Paptt E. of the L., L 4E 
What sprightly (mnsfgoHs doea ahe make fima an 
opera or a aermon to an ivory oomb or a jplnoushion I 

Addtmm, Speotator, Na 4A 
When Bnnyan paaaed from ihia horrible oonditloo (of 
doubt] into a atate of happy feelimr, hla mind waa neam 
overthrown by the tranddon. Somtktif, Banyan, p. St, 


Banyan, p. t 


sometimes they look like dusky or even ^ok spots when o nassimr from one subject to an 

seen against the disk of the planet. The transit of a jv 


transire (trAns-PrS), n. [< L. traneirCf go across, «£« ^ 

croBs over.- aee traimt.]! cuatom- to from S." 

house permit to let goods pass or be removed, they have repeatedly been s< 
Anderson, Law Diet. a few occaalonB cmneta are t 

translBCmac (trAns-is'ki-ak), a, [< irons- + vv • *1 « 

tgcAlor.] ^tending transversely from one is- abbre^ation of 

chiao bone to the other: as, the iranstschtnr tnswument. — o« ^ 
diameter of the pelvic outlet. instrument used in 

transittlunian (trAns-ist'mi-an), a, [< L. trans, surveying for mea- 
across, + tgfAifi«g, isthmus.] Ei^nding across sunng horizontal 
an isthmus: used chiefly with reference to the 
irtbmua of Soez, or to that joining North and 

South Amenoa. else measurement. Most 

A tran»-idkmian canal will be a military disaster to the transits read only to the 
United States. Th» AOantue, IJm 822. minute of ^ 

trangit (trAn'sit), n. [< F. transti = Sp. iron- LftrS*h3f.miniito,^ /■ 
site s= Pg. fransito s= It. transito, a going over, twenty seconds, o r even y* 
a passing, passage, transition, < L. tranmre, pp. ft“ second*.— I^iww 
f^fua, go see trat^mt. (5. d 

exit, ctreuit. See also trance^, tranoe^,^ 1. The page in transit Sm 
act of passing; a passing over or through; a xoppam, — Babpdlar 
passage ; the act of moving, or the state of l^ing *^[IS!S" 

conveyed; alao, the act or procoaa of oauaing Sn 


as to be invisible. They are often, and perhapa usually, 
different in stxe from the aatdlitea oaating them ; and 


other. 

So here the archangel pauaed 
Betwixt the world deatroy’d and world restored. . . . 
Then, with trondtian sweet new epcaoh reeumes. 

Jfdton, T. L, kIL 5. 

8. In music, same (usually) as modulation. 


they have repeatedly been SMn eUll^cal in outline. On gometlmes, however, the term la oaed more preolfMly 
a few occaalonB comets are thought to have been aeen in ^^ber f<tf a sudden, abnipt shift from one toMll^ to 
transit. another unrelated to it. i>r for a modulation wluioat 

4. An abbreviation of transtt-ctrole or transit- change of mode. The latter ia the technical usage of the 


ten seconds.— XiOirtr 
transit/ same at mAh 
polar transit.— gtqp- 
page in transit Sm 
Aoppam, — Babpdlar 
truunt a transit across 
that part of the morid- 
Ian which lies below the 


to pass; conveyance: as, the transit of goods pole.— Up]^ traasil 
through a country; the problem of rapid tran- ajln^tacmthiU^ 
sit in cities. — — - 


the problem of rapid tran- 


a transit across that pan 
of the meridian which 


liee above the polei or 

FCr the adaptation of hla [man's] moral being to an ulti- ou the aenitb side m it 
ate deatinadon, by its trandt through a worid full of Tnmsita ore always un- 



mate deacinaaon, by its tranmt througb a worid full of Tnmsita ore always un- 
moral evil, the economy of the worid appears to contain derstood to be upper 
nosdeqnateprovfsioa WheweU unless distinctly osllM 

The necessity of snbjectlug the thousands of tons of pro- subpolar, 
visions consumed daily bf a large army to such long and trftllSit (trAn sit), 
complicated (ronagt limits the transportation by wagons v, t, [< transit, n.1 
oonuderably, and renders the powerfol assistance of steam rn. 
indiapetwable, both by watered by nfl. lo pass over me < 

Cbffito de Parii, Civil War In America (trana ), 1. 202. body. 

2. A line of paai^ or oonveyaiieo through a ool&S5t3ai?S5 


Sorveyufs’ Transit 

«, tripod stand, leveling plates, r, 
(Sveliiy screws, d, tangent screws, r, 
cIamptng«Tewi . y, vernier,/’, com- 
pess ; h, k\ leveu : t, verttraT circle , 
J, clamping-screw: k, telescope 


tonic aol-falata. 

4. In geol , the English form of the name Q^d 
attributively or as an adjective) given by Wer- 
ner to certain strata which he investigated in 
northern Germany, and found to have, to a cer- 
tain extent, the mineral character of the so- 
called primitive rooks, while also exhibiting 
indications of a mechanical origin, and even 
containing occasional fossils, thus indicating 
a transition or passage from primary to secon- 
dary. The name was afterward extended ao as to em- 
brace rooks of similar character In other regions. The 
arglllaceons sandstone called by the Germans ymuiMioiv 
(see ffrayuadbB) formed a part of the transition formation, 
and it was the rooks previously called araweadto and 
trannHon Umestene which Murchison studied in Eng 
land and Wales, and to whiclL having worked out thdr 
order of succession, be gave the name of Sdurian. See 
Sitwian, 

5. In art htsi,, an epoch or stage of change 
from one style or state of development in art 
to the next succeeding: espeoiafiy, in Greek 
art, the stage of change from the archaic to the 
bloom of art, and in medieval art, that from 
the round-arobed or Komanesque to the Point- 
ed style. — TrsBBltlfm rssIstaiiosL See rumtoncs.— 
TransltlOll-tlllt. See sptei/tc roUdory power, under ro- 
tdory — Twuisitlan tunior, u tumor which, upon recur- 
ring after removal, tends to assume a malignant form. 


To paira over ^e'disk of, as of a heavenly traiudtioiial (trAn-sish'pn-iri or -sizh'pn-al), a. 
body. [< transition + -af.] 1. Of or pertmninff to 

It was also weU known that Venus would trandt the transition; containing, involving, or denoting 
northern part of the sun during the forenoon of the 9th transition; changing; passing: as, the fta/ns- 
of December, 187A Setenoo, XVI 808. iUondl stages of a taqpole ; the transitUmal 


country: as, the Nicaragua transit, — 8. In as- ^f Deoemb^islA 

iron.: (a) The of » heareriy body tranriUtlOIlt. n. 

across the meridian of any place. The nght 
ascension of such a body is the sidereal time HeobutatedaniB 


of December, 187A SeUnee, XVI 808. 

ransitattont, n. Passage; lapse. 

He obttlated a raraXl person, and tpteriogating him con- 
oeming the Trondtat&n at the time, . . . found him a 


pole; the transitional 


plumage of a molting bird. iThe word may have a 
•trong senses Uke motamoipMo or trvnsm«<larional(see def. 
2% bnt is usnally much weaker, and more nearly synony- 


of its upper transit. (6) The passage of a ce- m^reVm;il<5Srw^ mou. with tninritorp or transom.] 

lestial body (specifically either of the planets asked him what was the elooke, . . . bis ignorance might One of the oommonest ftwnsitA 


lestial body (specifically either of the planets asked him whai eras tke elooke, . . . hla ignorance might One of the oommonest ttwnsitCofuil rooks deserves in 
Mercurv and venual acrosa the sun’s disK or of ^f simpUoian haue beene informed. several respeota a farther deeoription. 

“oSoiS^^ment for obaer^ing the tranSit •»<> T«<ton Siod rtd. bjr ■«.. „ ^ , 

of a heavenly body wroaa the meridUn. » _ k *2,^? 


One of the commonest ttwnsitCofuil rooks deserves in 
several respeota a farther deeoription. 

Barwini OeoL Observations^ L 68. 


1690, 1687, 1710, 1728, 1786. 1748, 1766, 1769^ 177^ ITM, 17691 ® ^ Intermediate Or intergraded ohar- 

1002, 1816, 1822, 1886, 1848, 1861, 1868, 1881 , 18 % 19(17, 18X4, ftoter between two OF more species, genera. 

1S4’ 170?; 1740’ 1758’ itS 1799* iS* iSS ^Sewoi^iSm Z£^’»mSSot otc„ and thus, as It were, exhiJKting or illus- 
iS?; Ififfo! 2008 Siring to the trating a transition from One to another form 

the sun. its transits do not have^ astronomical im^ organic life; transmutatlonal: as, a transit 

SS3I. ofiL m vlto Md !5 nurUtan^M, (which •«>. Qmipan tmudtmtnmmu. ing »no£ tranamntation i aa, a frmurnmal the- 

Jon. or Jieownbor. Tb.i' ue of imixirbuim to th. teSiuilHMIBPMW (triD'ait-kum'pjHi), », Same oiy ; a friHWiMomif pwcaaa.— 8. 8peoi£oally, ia 
astronomer, for they afford an excellent method of deter- as transit, 5. art, relating to, oharactorlzlng, oT belonging to 

tnui«tt-d«W (teta'ait-dh'ti), n. A duty paid »» epoeh or atage of eba^ from one rtyle or 
H^aounc. :/ .to h«.^’b? OB gooda that paaa throngh a country. atata of ^elopment t^o next anoceediiift 

eipie Involved, however, wui be undentood from the dia* tTMlsitdllftnilllBat (trAn'sit-in'strO-ment), n. etpeolauy to that between archaism and 
*. An astronomical ins^ment for obsenring the development in Greek art, and to that 

A passage of a celestial body across the memian: between the Bomanesque and the Pointed in 


a meiy gn^dated oirofo. In the sidereal focus of the SUdman, Vlct Posts, p. lA 

.SitaiTal! Sm'S 2. In Wol., of Intermediate orinternaded char- 

iteflt ftC WulOll ® KSf pMMWA 1 mI 0 O8Vlv0r Oi m 10 flcld ot AA^'xhf* Twh^vfAAn AlP* vnAi*A maaiSao gvAvkAvii 

view, and, taking the conwapondiiig reading of the oiide, between two or more j^cies, genera, 

the right ascenskm and deriination of tiie object are de- ®w,. and thus, as it were, exhibiting or illus- 
termined if the clock error Is known ; or, vice versa, the tratmg a transition from one to another form 
clock error and latitude of Uie observer are determined of onranic life: transmutatlonal: as. a transi- 
If the right aaoension sod declination of the star are • alsn ’nAH-o.lnlnfr 

known, ^e tnstnunent is now more nsnally called the S^imen , also, pertaiul^ tO or effect- 

nwridiem^drolo (which seeX Compare trandtindrwmiU. lUg sueh transmutation : as, a transitional the* 


often used in the same sense as transiUetrde, 
bnt properly an instrument whose chief object 
is the determination of the time of transit. 
The Circle tied to the axis of the Ninety traastt-iiHiWs* 
nent la tetendad ihnpbr aa aa tdd to aamg tha Inateu- 


m^ieval art.-TkBn8lttMMl apUhiltnBi. See cpA 

teslBiMlMinUy (trAn-stsh^ma-gl*! or *sish'pn- 
^4), ad». In a tranidticiial maimer. NtdmSf 


I routit o< Vsttin 



M frmfeono/. imp. Diet. 
traailtiVi (M>i^ii*tiv)* a. and n. [< F. tran- 
siUfm tranMUtt m ip. Pg. It. tranHUvo ss 
P. tnMiitkf tat G. Sw. Dan. traneitiVf < LL. 
tranBifi^t transitive, passing over (applied to 
verbs), < L. iransire, pass or go over: see transit.] 
I. a. 1. Having the power of passing, or mak- 
ing transition ; passing over into something. 

Ckdd li sotife sod trandtiPt Into bodlei adjacent, as 
well as beat Bacon, Nat. Hist , 1 7U. 

Acts mav be called tmns^oc when the motion is oom- 
mnnloatea from the person of the agent to some foreign 
body: that la, to such a foreign body on which the efleota 
of it are oonatdered as being material, as where a mao 
runs agidnst yon, or throwa water in your face 

Introd. to ICorala ana Leglalation, vli. 18. 

9. Effected by, or existing as the result of, trans- 
ference or extension of signification; deriva- 
tive; secondary; metaphoncal. [Kare.] 

Althoogh by far the greater port of the traintMve or de- 
rlvatiye appUoations of words depend on casual and unac* 
countable oaprioea of the feelings or the fancy, there are 
certain oaaea in which they open a rery interesting field 
of phlloaophioal speculation. B. SUtaart 

8. Id i/ram.f taking a direct object; followed 
by a substantive In an accusative relation : 
said of a verb, or of the action expressed by a 
verb. TrantfUva is opposed to intrantitive ; but the die- 
tihotion, though practically valuable^ is only of minor lm> 
portanoe, since no transitive verb is In English inoapsble 
d intransitive use, and also many intransttl ves can be used 
transitively, and verbs that are 6tinsitive in one language 
are the opposite in another, and so on. Abbreviated t and 
(rant 

4. Serving as a medium or means of transition. 
[Rare.] 

An Image that la undentood to be an image can never 
be made an idol ; or, if it can, it mutt be by having the 
worship of Qod passed through it to God ; it must be by 
being toe analogical, the imprt)t>er, the traimtive, the rela- 
tive (or what shall I call It) obfect of Divine worship 

Jnr Tayfior, Rule of (>>ii8cience, It. IL 6 
TXaasltive copula, a copnla which signifies a transitive 
relation — Tnaslttvo fimctlon,a function whioli admits 
a system of transitive substitntiona —Transitive group. 
Beeywpi .—Transitive relation. Bee rtUUton, 8. 

n. n. A transitive verb. 
transitlTaly (trAn'sl-tiv-li), adv. In a transi- 
tive manner. 

trandtiTeiiegs (trfiii'si-tiv-nes), n. The state 
or character of being transitive. 
tranaltiTlty (tr&n-si-tiv'i-ti), ft. The character 
of being transitive, as a'jpxmp. 
tranaitmly (tiAu^si-t^-n-li), ndp. In a transi- 
tory manner; for a little while. 

I make account to be in London, trandtorilp, about the 
end of August Donne, Letters, xliii. 

traiudtoriliOflg (trkn'si-td-ri-nes), n. The state 
of being transitory; short continuance; eva- 
nescence ; transientness. 

The worldly man Is at home in respect of his affections , 
but he is. and shall be a meer sojourner in respect of his 
tronsCtonnsss. Bp HaU, Remains, p. 202. {Latham.) 

We ... are reminded of the trandtonnett of life by 
the mortuary tablets under our feet 

LmetU, Among my Books, 2d ser , p. 178. 

transitorioiuit (trkn-si-td'ri-us), a. J< L. tran- 
sifoHtts, transitory: see froiwifory.] Transitory. 

Baynt Banswyde, abbesse of Folkstane in Kent, inspyred 
of the deuyll, dytfyned christen marryage to be barren of 
all vertues, to haue but traneytorpoum irutes, and to be a 
fyithye oormptyon of virginltle. 

Bp. Bale, Eng. Votaries I 

tramitory (trkn'si-to-ri), a. [< ME. transttortCf 

< OF. *trandt(/riff trandUnre = F. trandUnre = 
Pr. trandtori » Sp. trandiorto =: It. trandtono, 

< L. trandtarius, having a passageway, IjL. 
passing, transito^, < frousirc, pass over: see 
trandC] 1. Passing without continuing; last- 
ing only a short time; unstable and fleeting; 
Bp^ily vanishing. 

For the Bioohesse of this World, that la trandtorie, is 
not worths. Jfanosv^ lYavels, p. 2M. 

Consldsrliig theobanoesof a trandtorp life,l would not 
•Diwer tor thee a moment 

BtoffM, Tristram fihandy, vli. 19. 

S^Occurring or done in passing; cursory. 

That adventure . . . gave him also a trandtoru view of 
that sKOSUeut Lady whom the supreme Moderator of all 
things had rsaervsd for him. 

S. Bdgu of X. Charles (ed. lfi66X p. 8. 

Qbpffs IrSftiitogT. Bee oBows.-Tnuiiltonr aottoii, 
In Im^ an aotibn whloh may be brought in any connfy, as 
aettons for debt, detinue, or slander . distinguished 6oin 
loosf which must be brought in the plgoe where 

the property to be affected Is, or where the transaction in 
qi^fitlcn ooourred. etc.-*TgajttSltb>y vsnut- Beewmusi. 
«lm. L Btmdng, eto. (eee tremsain^ temporary, evanes- 
aemaiNU, momeotary, short-lived. 
tVBdUtttirMB (tiin'sit-trdd), n. In oma., the 
bnMia which arises from the passage of goods 
mbttth oae coontry or region to another. 
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traagjficdia^ [<L.frans, 

across, -f JerdanuBt Jordan.] mtnated across 
or beyond the Jordan. [Hare.] 

Abalaa. The Egyptiao name of a trantfordanie town. 

Cooper, Archaic Diet., p 8. 

translatable (trfins-lft't^bl), a. r< trauHlatt + 
-able.} Capable of being trauslated, or roudortMl 
into another language ; that may be exprcHneil 
in other words or terms. 

What is really best in any book is trandaUMe—ttny real 
Insight at broad human sentiment. jSmerton, Bouka 

tranfllatablenaSB (trfins-la'ta-bl-nes), n. Tile 
character of being translatable. Athenseumf 
March 4, 1882, p. 278. 

translate (trans-lat'), ®.; pret. and pp. frotw- 
lated^ ppr. tramlaUng. [< ME. trandaten, < OF. 
(obR.) iranftlaier ssVr. translatarss 8p. trado- 
dar ssit. translatare. < ML. translatare, transfer, 
translate, < L. tramtatus, pp. of trawtferre, bring 
over, cany over, transfer: see transfer. Of. 
tralaiion,^ I. trans. 1. To bear, carrv, or re- 
move from one place to another; transfer; spe- 
cifically, in mech.f to impart to (a particle or 
body) a motion in which all its parts move in 
the same direction. 

By turning, tranMaitnff, and removing the (land) msrks 
into other places they may destroy thedr enemies navies, 
be they never so many. 

Sir T. Store. Utopia (tr. by EobinsonX iL 1. 
The Moeplng Niobe, tranaldUd hither 
Erom Phrygian motintains 

B. Jonmm, Cynthia's Revels, L 1. 
After dinner you may appear again, having trarukUed 
'Ish cloth cloak into a light Tur 


yourself out of your Engll 

key grogram Dekker, Giiirs Uombook, p 97. 

Now let the two iiarts while supei posed he trandaUd 
to any other posiUoti, Uien the piece B may b<‘ slid off and 
back to Its original position Bnepe Bnt , XV. 060. 

2. To transfer from one oflfieo or <*harge to an- 
other. In eedet law (a) To remove from one see to an- 
other : said of a bishop 

At home, at this time, died John Peers, Archbishop of 
York, In whose place succeeded Matthew Hatton, traiw- 
UUed from the See of Durham Baker, Chronioles, p. 881 
(ft) In Scottish, Presbyterian chiirchea to transfer from 
one wtoral charge to another, said of a clergyman 
8. To remove or convey to heaven without 
death 

By faith Enoch was trandated that he should not see 
death Heb. xi. 5 

4t. To put into an e<*sta8y; ravish; put out of 
or beside one’s self. 

He [St Paul] was trandated out of himself to behold 
it [Heaven] * but being returneii into himnelf could not 
express it Shr T Browne, Religio Medici, 1 49 

6t. To cause to remove from one part of the 
body to another: as, to tumsUitc a disease. — 

6. To change into another form; transform. 

Unuethe the peple bir knew for hir falniesse, 

Whan she trandeded was in swioh liehesse 

Chaucer, Clerk’a Tale, 1 829. 
Re-enter Puck, and BoUt>m with an ass's liead 
Quinoe Bless thee, Bottom ' bless thee ' thou art trane- 
UUed. ShaJe., M N. D , iii 1 122 

Poets that can men into stars trandate, 

And hurle men doame undei the feote of Fate 

Brotne, Sparagus Garden, ill 5. 

7. To render into another language; oxpn^ss 
the sense of (something expressed in the words 
of one language) in the words of another lan- 
guage; interpret. 

And see sohnlle undlrstonde, that 1 have put this boke 
out of Jiatyn into Frensche. and trandated It ageii out of 
Frensohe into Englyssche, that every man of my uacionn 
may nndirstmidelt. MandemUe, lYavels^ p xi 

neither of the rivals (Pope and TickoU] can be said to 
have trandated the "Iliad, " unless, indeed, the w<ird trans- 
lation be used in the sense which it bears in the "Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream." Maeatday, Addison. 

8 . To explain by using other words ; express in 
other terms; hence, n^ratively, to present in 
another form. 

TrandaUng into his own clear, pore, and flowing lan- 
gnage what he found in books won known to the world, 
but too bulky m* too diy for boys and girls 

Maeatdap, Oliver (kddamitli 
There Is a magnificent series of sialla whloh art' sbnph 
inbroide --- - ■> . . .. . 


the intricate eml 

ished oak u. Jama, Jr , Little 'lour, p 247 

0. To make clear or evident to the miiui or 
to the ionses without speech; convey to the 
mind or the senses, as by experienco.— 10. To 
manufacture from old material ; espwially, in 
cheap shoemaking, to make (shoes or boots) by 
using parts of old ones. [Slang.] 

Among these things are Idankets, . . . trandated Itoots, 
meodtid trowsers. 

Maiphaw. London Labour and London Pixir, II llo 
11. In t 0 { 0 g., to retransmit (a message). See 
tranBlaUm. 7. «g]m. T and 8. Render, Interpret, Trane- 
taU, Condrm. Berner is the must general in iU mean- 
ing, but Is usually followed by idto. as, to render turay’s 


"Elefjr** into Lstln vena; to fonder a leemsd dlsoomss 
into vemaoulir. Iiderpret, like render, does not neoei- 
sarfly mean to change to another language, but it doea 
mean, ns render uoea not, to change to intelligible form, 
generally by following the text closely as, to interpret 
an ineenption, to interpret sn address by a foreigner. 
Trandate is literally to tnm from one language to ano- 
ther, which is presumably one's own, unless another is 
mentioned, but the word has, figuratively, the meaning 
of interpret To eonetrue is to trandate or to interpret, 
generally by following along word by word or clause 
olaiiBe , hence the worn Is very often used of the work at 
a beginner as, the painful eonetndno of a sentence of 
('lesar's "rommentanea" In its figurative use it retains 
much of UiiH ineauing as, I cannot eonetrue his language 
in any other way rtee erplain. 

n. intrnns, 1. To bo engaged in translating, 
or praetisc trail slat ion. 

All ihusc iny modest merit bade trandalte. 

And own d that nine such poets made a Tate. 

Pope, PioL to Hatlraa, 1. 189. 
2. In telfff.Ao rolransmit a message antomati- 
eallv over another line, or over a continuation 
of the same line. 

translating'Screw (tWms-la'tinff-skrfi), n. A 
screw iiHed to move any part of a machine or 
apparatus relatively to another part or parts, 
either as a part of some general action of the 
machine or for purposes of adjustment; specifi- 
cally, in broeeh-loading ordnance, a screw for 
moving in or out thi^ wedge in the formeture. 
translation (trkns-la'shoii), n. [< ME. trans- 
teiUotif translanon, < OF. (and F.) translation ae 
Pr, translaUo =s Hp. tranalaaon, traslacion ar 
Pg. trandngdo = It. trunslasinne, traalazUme, < 
L. transluho(n-)f transference, transplanting, 
version, transferring, translation, < translatust 
pp. of transjerre, transfer, translate: see trans- 
laie, trnnsfvr.’\ 1 . The act of translating. («) The 
removing or conveying of a thing frt»m one place to an- 
other . transportation , removaL 

Made and done was the trandaewn [to Paris] . . . 
Off hed and of tbe glorious liody [of St Louis]. 

Horn. (\f Partenuy (E £. T S X L 6200. 
The solemn trandiUitm of Ki Elnhege's body from Lon- 
don to Canterbury is taken especial notice of In the Baxon 
Chronide under the year 102.$. 

Rock, Church of our Fathers, III. L 882, note 


det^ofjthe torolw ^n^ted into pof- 


bishop 

the removal of a clergyman from one pastoral charge to 
anotlier. 

Does it follow that a law for keeping Judges indepen- 
dent of the crown by preventing their trandatkm is ab- 
solutely superfluous? Brougham. 

We can quite understand . Richard I meditating 
the trandedum of the Archbishop of Moureale to Canter- 
bury Btuftfts, Medieval and Modern Hist,, p. 134. 

(c) The removal of a person to heaven withont death 
Time, experience, self reflections, and God's mercies 

make in some well-tcmpeied minds a kind of trandaJtum 
before death. Sir T Browne, Christ. Mor , ii 6 

(d) The act of turning into another language , interpre- 
tation. 

The chief est of his [King Atbelstan's] Works for the Ber- 
vicD of God and GixmI of his Siibjecta was the Trandadou 
of the Bible into the Saxon I'oDKue. 

Baker, Chronicles, p. 10. 
At liest, the trandation of poetry is but an imitation of 
natural flowers in cambru’ or wax 

Lowed, Study Windows, p. 824 

2. That whi<*h is produced by turning into an- 
other language; a version; the reproduction 
of a literary eomposition in a language foreign 
to that of the original. 

The Finghsh Trandatwn of the Bible is the best Trans- 
lotion in tliu M orld Sdden, Table-Talk:, p. 20 

8t. Ill rhit., transference of the meauing of a 
word or jihra^e ; meta]>hor. 

Metaphot g far-fot, hinder to be understood; and, af- 
fected, loHc their grace . or when the person fetoheth his 
trandahone Uom a wrung place. B, Joneon. 

4. In vivd., a chaiigi' in the seat of a disease ; 
metustHsis. 

lliHdjgenge was nu asthma, the cause a metaataris or 
trandahon of humours fntm his Joints to his lungs. 

Hanep. 

6. Tin* process of manufacturing from old ma- 
terial. [Slang.] 

TrnndaHon, as I understand it (said my informantX U 
tills - ti> take a worn old pair of shoes or bootia and by 
It iMiifiig them make them appear as If left off with hara- 
1> anv wear, as if they were only soiled 

Maphew, London Labour and I ondon Poor, II. 10 . 

6. In mech., motion in which there is no rota- 
tion: rotation round an infinitely distant axis. 

A change of place In which there Is no rotation Is called 
a trandation In a rotation the different parts of the body 
are moving in different ways, bnt in a all narts 
move in the same way. W K. Chford, Levtusss, II. 12. 

7. Ill fr'/cff,, the automatic r<*trnnsmiHsiou of a 
message received on one line over another, or 
over a continuation of the same line. This is used 
on long lines to inorease speed of working, and also at ro> 
oeivlng-statlons, and the translation is made from the line- 
cfroult to a looal oircuit oontatnlug a local battery and the 



I Atwil 


tnaiUttoB 

r«oel¥fiiy4nitniinent, the object being to obtain n 
onrrent to work the loandor or recorder.— 
traailatlon, eqTUitioii of tnmilatfon, pi 
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ttmaUtesta (titai-Ui 


t'8>rat), «. 1; pNt Md tnuMBMU* (tftai'mf#-!*)). «. (< U *««*■ 
>. tran«lu»raUiu. [< L. mtare. turnttatt, go over or throngl (mo 

STSSrSIS' iMnu,oTor, + !tt«t^Tettop: nee totter*, fMrrote.] iwoote), -f »<»6te.j OopoM e of bejagtniiMBWKtod 

— Translation of a feasts the postponement tosolue To oxprets or write, as words of a language 

a/ a urKa» Oka .la» rvd 1 * I-.!. -t. - -1. 


ttttore dny of the obsen'aiice of a feast, when the day of 
Its ordinary observance falls upon a festival of superior 
rank.»8]^l. (d) TVansfofinn, Vernon, rendering, ‘mivh 
lotion ana tertian are often the same in meaning. Trans* 
lotion is rather the standard woi d VereUm it more likely 
to he employed In pioportion to the antiquity of the 
work a& the Syriac rertum , Dryden's tenion of the Nun’s 
Priest's Tale , it is also more commonly used of the Bible 
than of other books as, a coniparison of the authorised . ... ^ 

with the reviseil version Where tranriatione differ, they t3rail8Uti6r& wOn 
are often spoken of as ixrsfons, as Lord Derby’s and Mr. 

Bryant's trandatmui or remone of Homer. Vertion ap- 
pUes more to thu meaning, trandatum more to the style. 

Bach has meanings not sliured by the other. 

translational (trdii»-ia'8hon-al), a, [< tratit- 
lattofi + -ill ] Pertaining to of having the char> 
acter of translation. See translation^ 6. 


, or traversed. 1727. [Bm.] 

ing peculiar alphabetic characterg, in wieS- transneate (trftne'm^t), r. U\ pret. and pp. 
ibetlo characters of another language; spell transnieatedf ppr. transmoating, [< L. trons- 


bavini 

phal „ ^ - 

(the same, or approximately the same, sound) 
in different characters. 


meatus^ tratneatHs, pp. of tranmeare^ tramears, 
go over or through. < trans, over, + meeife, go, 
Greek names traneliieratod Into a Latin alphabet are pass: see meatus. Ct permate.} To pass over 
subject to the laws of Latin phonology. or beyond. Coles, [Bare.] 

leaae Taylor, The Alj^bet, I., Pref., p. ix. transmoaldon (trans-mfi-fi'shjju), tt. [< fraits- 
tion (trAns-llt-e-rft'shon), n, [< meate 4* -km.] The act of transmeating, or 
transliterate + -lew.] The act of transliterat- passing tbrough. Bailey, 1733. [Bare.] 
ing; the rendering of a letter or letters of one traiisiliodiail (tr<iua-m§^ai- 9 .n), a. and n. [< 


The whole tranAatxonai enet^ . . . mast ultimately 
become transfomied . into vibrational energy. 

Philos Mag., 6th ser., XXX. d^li. 96. 

translatitioUBt (trans-la-tish'us), o. [< L. 
translatictus, translaUftuSf handed down, trans- 
mitted, hereditarj^ < translatus, pp. of trans- 
ferred transfer, translate: see translate, Cf, 
tralatitious.'] 1. Transmitted; transferred; he- 
reditary. 

I have freqaently doubted whether It be a pure indigene, 
or tronskUUMUs. Ktaolyn, Bylva, I iv 1 H 

2, Bame as tralatitious, 

A delegated transUttUioui Majesty we allow. 

MUton, Answer to Balmasius, vii 170 

translatiye (trAns'la-tiv), a. [= Sp. trausla- 
tivOd traslatiro sr It.*fr<wtofn;o; as translate + 
-tee.] Belating or pertaining to translation; 
especially, involving transference of meaning; 
metaphorical. [Bare.] 

If our feeto Poeiioall want these qualiUos, it can not be 
aayd a foote in lenco translahw as here 


alphabet by equivalents in another. 

The irandUeration does not profess to give sU the exact 
vocalic differences. The Aoaaemy, June S8, 1880^ p 448. 

transliterator (trAns-lit'^rfi-tpr), ». [< trans- 
literate + -ori.j Onewfiio transliterates; one 
who makes a transhteration. 

It seems to have been the object of the tmnelUerator to 
represent, at least approximately, in Anglo-Saxon letters 
the current pronunciation of the Greek worda 

J. HadUy, Bsioys, p 128. 

translocalization (trAns-lo^kal-i-z&'shqn), n. 
[< trans- + localization,’] Same as tt'ansloca- 
twn. 


trails- + median,] I. a. Passing or lying across 
the median line of the body, as a muscle. Also 
mediotrausverse, 

n. n. The transmedian muscle of a braebio" 
pod. T, DavidsoUd Encyc. Brit., IV. 103. 
tranameridional (trans-m$-rid'i-^nal), a. [< 
trans- + meridian + -«/(seo meridional),] Gross- 
ing a meridian ; forming an angle with a merid- 
ian. 

How the Mediterranean and Indian Ocean shores came 
to have general Iranmneridional trends is a queetion 
which must ffntl iU solution in the events of Mesojoic 
and Cnnosolc geological histqiy. 

Wiswhelt, World-Life, p S66. 


Patients often unfold a train of reminisoenoo extempore 
npoii any theme^ and sometimes cannot repeat the same trail8I&OWt (trAus-mu'), r. t, [Also transmue; 


pseudo experieiiue twice alike, transioeahratums in time 
being especially common Amer Jour. Peyehol., 1. 688 

translocate (trAns-ld'kat), r. t . ; prot. and pp. 
transloeatedf ppr. translocJitmg. [< L. trans. 
over, -f locatuSf pp. of locaref place: see lowifc.] 
To cause to change place, or to exchange places ; 

S ut in a different relative position ; displace ; 
islocate. 

In the Batrachlana therilM have been transloeated from 
the original position on thu iiitercentruin to tti« neura 
piphysea Amer. Nat , XXI 944 


Putt^m, Arte of Eng Poesle, p 66. traiislocatlon (trAns-ld-ka'shqn), ti. [< trans- 


translator (tr&ns-la'tqr), M. [=s P. translaieur -i- location.] 
=s It. traslatore (of. dp. Pg. trasladador = It * 

traslatatore)d < L. translator ^ one who transfers 
or interprets, < translatus, pp. of transfene, 
transfer, translate: see translate.] One who 
or that which translates. 

The changer and translator of kyngedoms and tytnes 
Joys, Expoa of Daniel, v 
BpMiflci^y— (o) One who rendcis something spoken or 


he held the 


The act of translocating, or the 
state of being translocated. 
cation. 

The transloeation of the souls of beasts into snoh matter 
aa is most fitting for them 

Dr. H. More, Immortal of Soul, ill 13 

tranBlucet (trAus-l^'). r. t. [< L. translueeu, 
shine across or through: see translucent.] To 
shine through. 

Let Joy tranriuce thy Beauties’ blandishment 

Dames, Holy Roode, p. 26. (Davies.) 

A noble author would not be pursued too close by a trafialnnAncn ftrAns-lu'sensl n f< irannhi- 
trandator. We lone his spirit when we think to take fiis "• JraiWU- 

body. Drydrn, Grig, and Trog of Satire. + -<V-] ^me as translHoeney. 

(») A cobbto of . low oIuA who nuuiafacturc. boot, aod traiwluwncy mus-lu'mn^^, *t. [Af. iram- 
* from the material of old ones, selUng them at a low Incenre (see -cy).] The property of being trans- 
lucent. 

The roheres 

That spight thy orystaalne trandueencie. 

Daekv, Witte's Pilgrimage, slg. 0 Iv. K (Latham ) 

traUBllloent (trAns-lu'sent), a. [< L. translu- 
ccn(t-)Sd ppr. of traneiu^ey shine across or 


written in one language into another 
office of public troMlator 


price to second-hand dealeia [Slang ] 

The cobbler is affronted if you don't call him Mr Trans- 
totor Tom Brown, Works, III. 73. (Daoiee.) 

Second-hand boots mended and sold at a low price. 
hg.l 

A costermonger . . . will part with everything rather 
than his boots, and to wear a pair of aecond-hand ones, or 
trandaUtts (as they are calledX is felt as a bitter degrada- 
tion txy them all 

Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, 1 51 
(d) In tdeg , a sensitive recejving-inatnunent used for 
retransmitting a message, or for Rvmslation . commonly 
called a relay, (e) Any instrument for converting one form 
of energy into another thus, the magneto-eleotiic engine 
which transforms the power of a steam-engine into eleo- 
trici^ is a translator 

trAllBlatory (trAns'la-t^ri), a. [< translate 
-ory.] 1. Transfemiig; serving to translate. 
The transiatory is a lie that tranMen the merits of a 


through, < tranSy over, + lucerey shino: see lu- 
cent. Cf. tralucent,] 1, TranBinittmg rays of 
liglit, without being transparent, as alabaster. 

The subtle essence acted on him like a charmed draught, 
and canted the opaque substance of his animal being to 
grow transparent, or at Imuit trandueent: so that a spir- 
itual gleam was transmitted through it with a clearer lus- 
tre than hitherto. Hawthorne, Seven Gables, vii. 

2. Transparent; clear. 

The golden ewY a maid obseqnious brings, 
Replenish’d from the cool, trandueent springs. 

Pope, Odyssey, 1. 180. 

man’s good action to another more deserving. Arhuthnet. trailBltlCBlltly (tlAns-lff 'sent-li), adv. In a 
2. Same as translational, translucent manner. Draytony Kdwat^ IV. to 

The trandatory velocity of the whirlwind itself. MistTOSS Shore, Annotation 3. 

The AUanUe, XLOL SSL tTBABlllcid (trAns-lff sid), a. [ss F. transluoide 


traiudatreBB (trAns-la^tres), n, [< translator + 

-6^8.] A woman who translates, in any sense 
of that word. 

Your great Achilles, Cardinal Perron (in French : aa also 
bis noble Translatress. mDled by him, In EngUim), . . . 
hath made bold with the J^atin tongne. 

ChiUingworth, Religion of Proteftants, I. tL I ». 

tTAllfilayationt (trAns-la-vfi'shon), n, [< h. trailBlll]iar(trAn8-lff'n|r),a. 
transy over, + lavatw{n-)y a washing: see Um^] 4- hmay moon : see Umar,] 
A laving or lading from one vessel into an- 
other. 

This trandavation ought so long to be oontinued out of 
one vessell Into another, until] such time as it have dona 


ss Sp. trasluddo ss Pg. transluoido s= It. trans- 
ludMy trasluoido, < L. translucidusy trasluoiduSy 
shining through, < iranslucere, shine through: 
see translucent, Cf. lucid.] Translucent. 
Flowers whoee purfda and trandueid bowls 
Stand aver mantling with ahrlal daw. 

SheUey, Prometheus Unbound, ilL 8. 

< L. tranSy across, 


< ME. iranmewen, transmuen, transmuuoeny < 
OP. trammuer as Pr. transmudary trasmudar as 
Sp. transimtary trasmutar ss Pg. transmudar ss 
It. tranmutarcy ti^asmutarey <X. transmutarCy 
change into another form : see transmute. Cf. 
matrS.] To transmute; transform; metamor- 
pboso. 

Thow miKist me ferst iratMUM^iMn in a stoon. 

Chau4»r, Troilus, iv, 467. 
Men into stones therewith he could transmew. 

Spenser, F Q., I viL 86. 
To tranemew thyself from a holy hermit into a sinful 
forester iScott, Ivanhoe, xx. 

Also transhcah- trailBZIligrailt (tr&ns'mi-grant), a. and n. [< L. 

transmigran{t-)Sj ppr. of transmigrare, transmi- 
grate: see transmigrate.] I. a. Passing into 
another eountry or state for residence, or into 
another form or body ; migrating. Imn. Viet. 

n. n. 1 . One who migrates or leaves ms own 
country and passes into another for settlement ; 
a colonist. 

Tlieru are other . implicit confederations That of 
colonies, or transmigrants, towards their mother nation. 

Bacon, Holy War 

2. One who passes into another state or body. 
Imp. Diet. 

traHBmigrate (trAns'ini-grat), r . ; pret. and pp. 
transmigratedy opr. transmigrating. [< L. trans- 
nitgratus, pp. of transmigrare (> It. trasmigrare 
ssHp. transmigrar. trasmigrarssF, transmigrer)y 
remove from one place to another, < transy over, 
4- migrare, depart, migrate : see migrate. Cf. 
cmigratSy immigrate.] I. intrans. 1. To mi- 
grate ; pass from one country or juris^ction to 
another for the purpose of residing in it. 

This complexion . . Is evidently maintained by gener- 
ation. . . . so that strangers contract it not, and the natives 
which trammiffroite omit It, not wttbont commixture. 

Sir T Browne, Vulg. Err., vi. 10. 
2. To pass from one body into another; be 
transformed ; specifically, to become incarnate 
in a different body ; metempsychosize. 

It (the crocodile] lives by that which nourliheth It ; and, 
the elements once out of ft, it transmigndeM. 

Shak, A. sndC., 11.7. 51. 
Rabbi Benjamin of Tudela records in the 12th century 
of the Druses of Mount Hertnon: ** They say that the soiu 
of a virtuous man is transferred to the body of s new-born 
child, wheress that ot the vicious tranemigratet into a 
dog, or some other animal*' 

X. B. Tyler, Prim. Culture, II. 18. 

IL trans* To cause to pass or migrate from 
one region or state of existence to another. 

Excellent Spirfts are not by Death extinguished or neg- 
lected, but are rather tranmntgrated from the earth, to 
reigne with the Powets aboue. 

Hlersreby of Angela p. 468. 
)ing beyond the tranamlirfttion(trAns-mi-gti'6 [<HE. 


casting auYreMdencedow^^^ ^^ (trAnB.m0-r6nO, a. [< P. trans- 

mwria at Pg. transmarim as Bp, It. transmarinoy 
tramarinoy < L. transmarirWy beyond or from 
beyond sea, < iransy over, 4* mare, sea, marinus, 
of the sea, marine: see marine.] Jjocated or 
existing beyond the sea. 

TbMr Dstsb aroMlatloM are really too hard 
To be brought Into varae by a Iranfmorifi# Bard. 

Bmrhaim, ingold^ Legeuda n. 19. 


transl^ithan (tr&ns-ll'th^), a. [< trans- 4- 
Lei^ (see def.) + -ow.] Beyond the Leitha, a 
river flowing partly along the ooundary between 
Hunfmry and the archduchy of Austria : noting 
that division of the empire of Austria-Hungary 
which has its seat in Budapest. Compare Au$- 
trianl. 


gratio\n-)y < L. transmsgrarey transinigrate: see 
transmigrate,] The act of transmigraung ; pas- 
sage from one place, state, or forminto another.* 

Lately hath this peerlesse man fltMc Oaaabonns} made 
a haimy tmiumtaragon out of France Into our renowned 
island of great Brttaine. Ooiyat, OrudltUis, 1. 4B. 

What see I on any side but the frmmsigralttam of Fro- 
tsoMl J ftn s r uo n , 



«4d5 



rtiiia«laocnimMMliiilii(MuBam»tto^ A>T&« 
to«ao«l late auotear MyafterdM ; 
; rtlDcaniallcia. 

Xa Itfe'i neit loane, If tntnmtffraikM be, 

Soate boar or lioa le reaerv'd for thee 

Dryim, Aurenggebe, ill. h 


to nvMiite 


11m doidt Mid aoUdi of aa lahniL body ire eMOy teMia* 
mifIfiWt Into one Miotiber. AtbuUiiuL 

(trtaB-mft'ts-bl-ne.), ». 

the recipient tnat other dooumenta, which utually a5 •TnitlsmtttaDillty. 

®?o*pn*>y. Ih® ??***>^» otherwlee made over to Some learned modem nataralitte have oonjeotured at 

him Djr the wHter. The ptu^ la official or technical in the easy trannMOtMensn of water. Boyle, Worka» IH. 69. 


The theory of the Traiumiffraium of Bonla, which haa J[»rtoiu d^artmente at the Uidted Stetes govwiiment. trjuiBmiitaMw rtrAns-mfi ' ta-blh adv With nr 



The one trammiUer of their ancient name, 

Their child. Tetmymm, Aylmer’s riold 


the huge reUglons communities of A^, great in history. + ^nce»} The act of transmitting, or the state 
enormous oven In present mass, yet arrested and as It 

seems henceforth u .. . .. . 

more highly eduoal 
lief, ana It now 
remnants. 

traaimlgratio2iism(trAn8-mi-iin^'shoii4zm), n. 

[< transmigration + -ism.] The theory or doc- 
trine of metempsychosis. Fortntghttu Rev,. 

N. a, XLIU. lOS 

tnuunnigrator (trAns'mi-gr&4or), n, [< trana- 
migrate + -ofi.] One who transmiffrates. 

transmigratory (trAns-mi'grfi-t^n), a. [< 
fratism^lTrate + -ory,] Passing from one place, 
body, or state to another. 

transmisat, v,t, 

mUterot transmit 


which a paper strip with perforations representing the 
Morse or a simllsr alphabet is passed rapidly through an 
Instrument called on automoHe tranmiUer, in which con- 
tacts are made by metallic points wherever a perforation 


through transmuUtion ; with capacity of being 
changed into another substance or nature. 

f»afA.,re- 
hrst derived 
facients of a 
coiitravariant by first derived functions of a 
covariant. 

, ,, [< L. frans- 

m utti tus, pp. of trawtmutar€f change, shift, trans- 
fer: SCO tranfyniute,'] To transmute; change. 

Here fortune her faire face first tranemutated. 


occurs, and are urevanted where the paper is unplerced. 
E li. Knight, (o) In UUphmy, the miorophonlc or other 
apparatus, together with the funnel for receiving the 
voice and converging the waves of sound upon the thin 


Beg Any reversions yet? nothing erontmtor’df 

* ' ii ames ? no trencher analects ? 


^ Vieare, tr. of Virgil, (iforus.) 

^pAony, toe mTorophonic or transmutatet (trAns'mu-tat), a. [< L. frans- 
♦ pp.: see the verV>,] Transmuted; 

[< L. tranamisHus, pp. of froiw- ^iron diaphr^^ "Sw 

it: see tran8mlt.^ To transmit transIIlittlDle (trAns-mit'i-bl), a. [< tranamit ^ As If toe fiery part of the candle were annihilated, or 
. * 4* «tb2^ 1 1 TransmiflaiblA — 94 f^anablA nf bwnsmttto^e, as some philosophers imagine, when the can- 

* toUWUMtatlon (trtoR-mu-ta'shpn), «. [< MK. 
Jfarguif ITorwitn*, Cmtuiy of InTentlom. 1 73. ttansmutaoMuttf (. OP. transmuiaconf P, tran 9 ~ 
liLatkam.) 

trailBmogrification (trAns-mog'ri-fi-k&'shon), 

». [< transmogrify -f -<ifiow.] The act of trans- 
momfying, or the state of being transmogri- 
fied. [Humorous and contemptuous.] 


Mme. No gleanlnga, 

IT. Cbreuvi^At, The Ordinary (1661). (Naret.) 

transmiSBlbility (trAns-mis-l-biri-ti), n. [< 
trantmisaible 4* -i<y (see -tohf^).] The character 
of being transmissible. 

Lately the tranemiMsOrilSty of acquired mental faculties 
has oome to be an acknowledged fact 

K Montgomery, Mind, IX. 870 l 

trannulBSible (trins-miH'i-bl), a. [= OP. trana- 
mtaatble = Pg. trantmiaairel, < L. as if *trana- 
miaatbtlMf < tranamitiere^ 


But of all restorations, reparations, and trennnngri/tea- 
. . Hone, that Inflicted upon toe “Cnloian Venus” (an un- 

tranamiaaHa^ trans- draped statue, which has beeti partially drap^ In painted 
Capable of being tin] of the Vatican is toe most grotesque. 

The KaHon, M^h 20^ 1884, p 260. 

tranBmogrify (trAns-mog'ri-fi), V. t; pret. and 
pp. tranamogiyied, ppr. tranamognf^ng, [For- 
merly also transniography ; a substitute for 
transform, the termination -mography simulat- 
ing a Gr. origin (cf. geography, etc.), -mognfy 
a L. origin (cf. wod#/y).] To transform into 
some other person or thing, as by magic; con- 
vert or transform in general. [Humorous and 
contemptuous.] 

1 b^n to think . . that some wicked enchanters have 
tranemographied my Jiulctnea. 

Fielding, Lore in Several Masques, v. 4 
Jonathan was for an Instant paralyfled by our impn 
denoo , but Just as we were getting before the wind, he 
yawed, and let drive his whole br^ulside , and fearfully 
did it fransmogt^y us. Jf Send, lorn Cringle’s Log, ill. 

tii^cmtane {trtns-moii-tan'). «. [< me. 

E. R lankeeter. Degeneration, p. 18. trav8montane,< OF. tranamontanc,< L trawmon- 

tanus, beyond the mountains, < trafia, beyond, 
4* fNow(f-)s, mountain, montanva, of a moun- 
tain: see mountain. Of. tramontane, iramoun- 
tain. Cf . also ultramontane.'] Across or beyond 
a mountain or mountains. 

In that Lond, ne In many otbere besonde that no man 


mit (see transmit), 4- - 16 ^!] 
transmitted, in any sense. 

Wisely diseording those establishments which have oon- 
iieoted with hereditary possesaions in the soil, and trans- 
tnimible dignities in the state. Everett, Oration^ I. 2ia 

tranamission (ti-Ans-mish'pn), n. [= F. trana- 
niiaatOH s Hp. tranamimon, traamieion = Pg. 
tranamtaaSo = It. traamiaawnc, < L. tran^M- 
mf(fi-), a sending over, passage, < tranamit tcre, 
send over, transmit: see transmit.] X. Tbo act 
of transmitting, or the state of being transmit- 
ted; transmittal; transference. 

Althongh an author's style may lose somewhat by tranih 
tmsrion, it loses little lu prose if it Is good for anything , 
not so in poetry. 

Landor, Tmag Conv 

2 . 


, Alflcrl and Metastasio. 

In biot., specifically, same us fieredity. 

An organism, as a rule, inherits - that is to 
with the peculiarities 

Tranemution. E. R Lankeeter, Degeneration, p. 

8 . In phyatea, a passing through, as of light 
through glass or other transparent bodv, or of 
radiant beat through a diathermanous bwy. 

Baoh transparent snbstanco has its own rate of tram- 
mieeion for euier-waves of each particular fre<|uency. 

A. DantrU, Prin of Phydos, p. 459 

tramonlBSive (tr&ns-mis'iv), a. [< L. trana- 
mttiere, 

+ -we. 


f p. tranamiaaua, transmit (see transmit)^ 
Transmitted; derived from one tc 
another; sent. 

Hia praise, eternal on the falthfnl atone, 

Had with trammieeive honour grac'd his Fkm. 

Fenton, in Pope’s Odyssey, L 808. 

tranfimit (tr&ns-mit'), V, t ; pret. and pp. trans- 
mitted, ppr. transmitting, [== F. tranamettre « 
8 p. tranamitir.trasmitir m Pg, transmittir = It. 
traamettere, < L. tranafmttere, tramittere, cause 
to go across, send over, despatch, transmit, < 
trana, over, + mittere, send: see mtaaion.] 1 . 


ma^^see the Ster^ tranrnnomane, that is dept toe Steire 


he See, 

Northe, that we depen the 


that is utmiovad^ and that is toward the 


ie Hten-e 

Mandemlle, Travels, p. 180. 

Trons-montans oommerce. £ieienes,lll 220i 

trailBSlorpllilim (trAns-mfir'fizm), n, [< L. 
irana, over, 4- Gr. form, 4- -urm.] The 
evolution of one thing from another ; the trans- 
formation of one thing into another. 

The Demooiiteans evolve the higher from the lower by 
the operation of chance. Proof there is none, and we 
will toerefcoe substitute for toe guess of tranomorpkiam 
the assertion ot a metasobematisro intentionally devised 
for ethical ends by tbe moral ruler of the world. 

Amer. Jour. PhSM., IX. 417. 



Whatever toey learn and know is fransm4tied from one 
to another. Baeon, Fable of Ponsens. 


Next Salome was, . . . 

To Mdldt. tht. PMO^ Pit.. lUmbon th. tunoo. rich ri. 43. 

Painter of Antwerp . . as Agent was frwnsmatsd hither. F. m. xt 48. 

JT. REatrange, Beign of K. Charles (ed. 1666), p. 106. traxunilief (trAns-mfi'), v. t 8oe ^aftemetr. 

Besolvtng to tmtutmie to posterity not only their names tWUlSBlIltirbllity (trAns-mn-t^bil'i-ti), n, [< 
and blood, bat their principles also. transmutabk 4- -ity (see -bihty),] The prop- 

D. WebMer, 8p^, Concord, Sept dO, 1884. erty of being transmutable ; susceptibility of trATmmntatlvfi ftrAna « *r7 

Tf «*■ "" eubstaaoe; or’ohkraot 

A love which pore from soul to soul might pass, tranamutaDleness. 

As light trenarnmad through a crystal ^ass. tnUUOmitable (trAns-mfi'ta-bl), a, [< ME. trana- 

Drydm, Tyrannic Love, v. 1 . mutabU, < OF. ^transmutable b Sp. transmuta- 
5?* < L. as if ^transmutabtlis, < transmutare, 


mutation = Pr. transmutacw =r Sp. transfnuta- 
mon, trasmuiaoion ss Pg. transmutagtto as It. 
trasmu^jaione,(.'L, fran«mutofto(n-), a changing, 
a shifting, < transmutare, change, transmute: 
see transmute,'] 1 . The act of transmuting, or 
the state of being transmuted ; change into an- 
other substance, form, or nature 
I seie to you truly that this is the hiseste maistrlethai 
may be in transmunidoun ot kynde, for ri^t fewe lechla 
now lyuynge knowe this prluytra 

Book ef Quinta Eteenee (od FurtiivallX p. 16. 
Within onr experimental range of knowledge there Is no 
iranamuioHon of elements, and no destruction or creation 
of matter A. DanieU, Prin. of Ptiysios, p. 198. 

(а) In aloAemy, the changing of baser metals into metals 
of greater valne, especially into gold or silver. 

The oonv^on as if silver should be tamed to 
gold, or iron to copper . . is better called, for dlotino- 

tlon sake, tranamutation. Bacon, Mat. Hist, 1 888. 

(б) In p«om , tbe change or reduction of one figure or body 
into another of the same area or solidity but of a dUIerent 
form, as of a triantde into a square; tranatormattom (e) 
In bid , the change of one ipedea into another by any 
meana , transpeolatlon , transformlam. The history of tbs 
idea or of the fact runs parallel with that of tramfoirniiam, 
from an early crude or vulgar notion akin to that In- 
volved in the alchemy of metala (see above) to the mod- 
em scientific conception of transmutation as an e^n- 
tionary process, or the gradual modification of one species 
Into another by descent with niodJfloation through many 
generationa 

The tranamutation of plants one into another is **inter 
magnolia natune ” . for the tranemutatum ot species is. In 
the viilw pbflosopliy, pronounced Impossible, . . . ont 
seeing toere appear some manifest Instances of It, tbs 
opinion of Impossibility is to be reje(*t04l. 

Bacon, Nat Hist, 1 625. 
As a paloBontologist I have from the beginning stood 
aloof from this new theon of tranemuUUum now so wide- 
ly admitted by the scientific world 

Agaaaiz, quoted in Dawson’s Matnre and the Bible, 
(App. B, p. 24L 

2. Successive change; alternation; inter- 
change. 

This wrecohed worldes tranmutaeicun, 

As welo or wo, now poure and now honour 

Chaucer, FortnDS^ L 1. 
And the constant change and tranamidation 
Ot action and of oonteraplation. 

LongfeUow, Golden Legend, IIL 
Tktuumutatlon glass, a name given to certain poroslain 
glases which have an iridescent changeable luster. ■>8yiL 
, L See tram^orrn, V t 

transmo- transxnutatioiliBt (trAns-mu-t&'sbon-ist), n, 
+ movere, C< transmutation + -ast] One who believes in 
transmutation, as of metals in alchemy or of 
species in natural history; atransformist. See 
tranaformtsm, and tranamutation, 1 (a) (c), 
Naturalists, being convinced by him f Darwin] as they 
had not been by the tranamutaiioniaUot fifty years’ earlier 
date, were compelled to take an entirely new view of the 
significance of all attempts at framing a natnral ” olaakt- 
floation Eneyo. BriL, XXiy 809. 

V trana- 

- - Pertaining to or eharaeterized 
by transmutation. 


• tranaparant, tranam^Msd the''tTemor of his quickened 
SiMt H. Jamas, Jr., Paasionate Pilgrim, p. 107. 

dynanioiiiAtor. same as 

a, [< transmit 

4* Transmissible. 

(trAns-mit'^), fi, [< tranmit 4 
*94.] Tmigimssion. 


It is this conception which later developed into the the- 
ory of an actnal tronsmutobive development of lower into 
higher organisms, ifnoyc. Brit., XXIV 816. 


vi«, A J.J. MO jii. \ {TUTKTmT«»urc, oigner organisms, Bnoy 


transmuted, or changed into a different sub- 
stance, or into something of a different form 
or nature. 

OnreSessanoialathe instenmeniof alle vertuesof thing 
trans m w te bls if thel be putt in it, encreessynge an hnn- 
drld toold her worohingut 

BaakcfQiuiislte ja i MWPs (ed. Fumivdl), p. 14. 


transmuted, ypt, transmuting, [<iat 6 b(E. fratt>- 
muten, < L. transmutare, change, transmute, < 
trans, over, 4 mutare, change : see mute^, mew^. 
Cf, trafidmetr, the earlier form. 1 To change from 
one nature, form, or substance into another ; 
transform. 



tnmsmiita 

Lord, what in tlobymiti art thou, wbose ddU 
TVanamirfM to parfeot good from perfect lU i 

Quarlfs, Emblerai, fv. 4. 

A state of feeling in which the reasons which had acted 
on her conscience seemed to be /ranmnuted Into mere self* 
regard. Geon^ ISliot, Mill on the Floss, vi. 18. 

^ByiL MBtamorplum^ etc 8ee traiuiform, 

transmtlted (trAnM-mu'UMl), p. a, 1. Changed 
into another Biibstanee, form, or nature. — 2« 
In her., same as counter changtd. 
transinilter (trAns-mu't^r), n. [< tranemute + 
-cr^.] One who transmutes. Imp. JhcU 
tranBmntaal (trAus-mu'tu-al), a. [< trans- + 
mutuaL^ Ki^ciprocal ; coiniuutual. Colertdge. 
Imp. Ihet. [Rare.] 

taranmatnration (trAus-nat-u-ra'shon), n. [< 
transnature + -a Hon.} The act or "process of 
changing the nature of anything ; the state of 
being changed in nature. [Bare.] 

Save by effecting a total tranmuauroUon or stagnation 
of the human mind, how could a language be prevented 
from undergoing changes? F HoU, Mod fing., p. 280 

tranBnatnre (trAns-nd^t^r), v. t. [< tmns- + na- 
ture.'] To transfer or transform the nature of. 
See tne quotation under transelement. 
traiLB-NeptTUlian (trAD8<nep>til'ni-an), a. [< 
L. frniw, Deyond,+ NeptunuSf Neptune, 4* -lan.] 
In asfron . being beyond the planet Neptune, 
trangnominatet (trAns-nom'i-nat), V. t. [< L. 
tranSy over, + nominatus, pp. of name • 

Bee nominate.] To change the name of. [Bare.] 

He [Domitian] alwo tranu nomlnated the two moneths of 
September and October to Ctormanfous and Domitian 

Heyvfood, Hierarchy of Angela, p. 62a 

transnormal (trAns-ndr^mal), a. [< irons- + 
normal.] Exceeding or beyond what is normal; 
abnormal by excess; supernormal. 

The disUnoUve features which already his [Euripides's) 
quickwitted contemporaries found mirrored in his traru. 
normal productions. 

A. W. Ward, Eng Dram Lit , Int, p. xxili 
tra&BOCeailiC (trAns>d-she>an'ik), a. [< L. irons, 
beyond, + oceanus, ocean, + -ir.J 1. Located 
or existing bevond the ocean : as, a transocean- 
ic country; of or pertaining to what is across 
the ocean. — 2. Crossing tne ocean : as, the 
transoceanic flight of a bird ; relating to the 
crossing of the ocean ; as, a tranaoceame theory 
of the dispersion of human races. 

I maintain against sU the world that no man knows any 
thing about the transoesoftie power of migration. 

Edinburgh Rn , CXLV. 489. 

tnuiaom (tran'sum), n. [Formerly transome, 
late ME. traunsom; prob., through an OF. form 
not found, < L. transtrum^ a cross-bank in a ves- 
sel, a thwart, in arch, a cross-beam, a transom ; 
a|^r. < trans, across, 4- suflftx -trum. Some 
ti^e it to be an acoom. form of a supposed Or. 
^Bpaviarpm^y < OfMvo^y a bench, bank.] 1. In 
aroh.f a honsontal bar of timber or stone across 
a window: also, the cross-bur separating a door 
from the fanlight above it Bee mullion. 

Tnuistrs , Sestes whereon rowers sit In shlppes boutes, 
at gsleis , also a tranomw g(^g ouertbwarte an bouse 
VltruTins. Cooper, Thesaurus (ed 1566). 

All seemed of gold — the wall, the columns which run 
up to the central golden roof, and tiiu emnsoms which con- 
nect them. The Crnlury, XL 196 

2. Same as transom-window , 2. [U. S.] 

The dome lights and tranmnui are of rich mosaic glass, in 
admirable keeping with the woodwork 

Thf Century, XXXVHI. .867 

at. A slat of a bedstead. 

T** Tranoome of a bed, trabula 

Lemm, Manip Vocab (E. E. T. 8.), p. 161. 

Item, to John JToyth a nmtoraswith a troimiom, a peiro 
ahetes, a pclre blankettes, and a coverllght 

Poston Utters, ni. 888. 

4. Naut.y one of several beams or timbers fixed 
across the stem- 
post of a ship to 
strengthen the 
after part and 
give it the figure 
most suitable to 
the service for 
which the vessel 
is intended. Bee 
also cut under 
counter, — 6. In a 
saw-pit, a joist 
resting trans- 
versely*.,iipon the 
strakes. — 0. One 
of two beams of 
wood or metal secured horizontally to the side 
frames of a railway car-trnck. They are placed 
one on each side of the swing-bolster. — 7. In 
pan., a piece of wood or iron joining the cheeks 
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of gnn-carriages, whence the terms transom- 
platesy transom-boliSy etc. — 8. In sure., a piece 
of wood made to slide upon a cross-staff; the 
vane of a ero8s-8taff.~.])eok-traiisoitt» s besm ur 
frsmewoik toroM the item of a veite], anpportiiig the 
after part of the deck. 

traniiomed (tran'sumd), a. Fitted with a tran- 
som or with transoms, as a door or window. 

Colonial and Indian Kxhibition (1886), p. 100. 

transomert, n. [Late ME., < transom 4- -cr*.] 

A transom. • 

Canvas In the Warderop and fyne Lynen Clothe of 
dyuers sortes. . . Item, llij transomers. 

Poston Utters, I. 480. 

transom-knae (tran'snm-nS). ». In»M$j}4mild- (trtns-pfc'en-si-pJn' 

a knee bolted to a transom and after-tlm- ting);*: A^ntin^signed tTbe viewed bj 

tx^BOm-urtndow (tran'sum-winMo), n. 1. A 
window divided by a transom.— 2. A window 
over the transom of a door. Also called tran- 
som. 


ilnCmniherla&d. , ^ . 

Jam Austm, MaasSsid Ms, sfi. 

laphotoq., a positive picture on glass, ln<^ 
tended to be viewed by transmitted lights 
Such pictures are In oommon use for hanging in winaowa 
as ornaments, and are atlll more oommon as Isntem-slidM, 
for projection on ascreen by the inaglo*lantemorstereop- 
tioon. 

4. [pap.] A translation of the Oerman title 
Durehtaucht (Seine Durohlaucht, literally ^His 
Perlustriousness,’ used like the English Mis 
Serene Highness), [Burlesque.] 

Then came his Transpwreneyihe Duke tof Fumpemlok- 
el] and I'ransparent family TAoeiwray, Vanity Fair, lilt 

tranmnitted fight; i3so, th<^ art of making sucl^ 
paintings. It is executed on muslin Mraln^ on a 


transpadane (trAns-pa'd&n), a, [< L. transpa- 
danusy < tranSy beyond, 4- Padus, rOy PadanuSy 
of or pertaining to the river Po. J Situated be- 
yond the river Po, especially with reference to 
Kome —Transpadane Republic, a republic formed 


which a dei^n is then traced or pounced and afterward 
secured by being touched with a lead-pencil, or a reed- 
pen charged wiui India ink For painting, flat hog-halr 
omshes are used, but broad, flat, and thin tintiiigs may 
be rubbed in with a fine sj^uge, and heavy masses of 
colordabbodon with a coarse honeycombed sponge. The 
I >«- painting may be executed in oU-colors mixkl with any 

vehicle, or in water-color with a solution of gum 
lo tragacaiith. Pleasing effects are produced by the oom- 
the cispadane Kepuhlic Into the Cisalpine Repablic bination of two or three surfaces of muslin strained on 

1b It to the Clspadane or to the Tranmadane republics, different frames and placed one behind the other. If 
which have been forced to bow under the galling yoke of three are used, the nmurest figures and foreground are 
French liberty, that we address all these pledges of our painted on the one in front, me middle distance on the 
sincerity ? Burkt, A Regicide Peace, liL next, and the extreme distance on the surface behind. 

transpalatina (trims^l'a-tin), n. and n. [< transparent (trAns-pSr'ent), a. and n. [< F. 
I. o. I'TanBvenie, aR a pal- 



trans- + palatine^.] 

Atine bone which extends on either side from 
the median line. 

n, n. The transpalatine bone of certain sau- 
ropsidan vertebrates. 

trajaEpalmar (trAns-pal'mtb*), a. [< L. irons, 
across, 4- palma, palm : see pahn^y palmar.] 

Situated across the palm of the hand; lying 
crosswise in the palm.— TtanipAlinar mniiole.the 
transpalmaris. 

transpalmaris (trAns-pal-ma'ris), n.; pi. trans- 
palmares (-rez). [NL. : see transpalmar ] The 
transpalmar muscle of the hand ; the palmans 
brevis. See palmans. Coues. 1^7. 

transpaiiaillic (trAns-pa-nam'^ik), a. [< trans- 
4* Panama (sec def. ) *f> -mj.] Existing or locat- 
ed on the other side of the IsUimus of Panama 
from the position of the speaker. [Rare.] 

The Formiotiildse . . thin out very much in the 
Transpanamie subrfwlon on the north. 

P. L. Sd^, Cat Birds Brit. Mils., XV. 176. 

transparet (trans-iiSr'), v. i. [=t It. trasparere, 
traspanrcy < ML. transparerc, shine through, < 

L. tranSy through, 4- parere, appear: see ap- 
pear.] To appear through something else ; be 
visible through something. 

But through the yce of that vnlust disdalne, 

Yet still transpares her picture and iny tmine 

^rling, Aurora, Bonnet xclx. 

transparence (trans-pAr'ens), n. [Formerly 
also transparavee ; < F. transparence zs Sp. trans- 
pareneWy trasparencM = Pg. tramparencia =s 
It. trasparenciay trasparenzay < ML. transparen- 
tiay < irawmaren{t-)Sy transparent: see trans- 
parent.] Mmo as transparency. 

(The casements standing wide) 
dearely through that tmnsparaneo is espy'de 
This Glutton, whom th^ by his habit knew. 

Eeywood, Hlersroby of Angels, p. 67& 

But breeses played, and sunshine gleamed, . . . 

Reddened the nery hae% and shot 
Transpartnu through the golden 

Wordsworth, Yarrow Keviiited. 

transparency (trAns-pAr^n-si), n. [As trans- 
parence (see -cy).] 1. The property or state 
of being transparent; that state or property 

of a body bv which it admits of the passage 

of rays of lig^t so that forms, colors, and transparently (tiing-pAr'ent-li), adv. In a 
brightness of objects can be seen through it; transparent manner; so as* to be seen through ; 
diaphaneity. • oleariy. 

The clearness and (ranspofsney of the stream. transparentneSS (trAns-pAr'ent-nes), n. The 

Addison, Remarks on Italy (ed Bohn, 1. 887). property or state of being transparent ; trans- 

Thelr silver wings flashing In the pure ironepareney of parenoy ; diaphaneity, 
the air. HowUumw, Marble Fann, vL transpaSSt (taWpAs'), V. KML. tranepossats, 

2. Something intended to be seen by means of Paee over, < L. tranSy over, + ML. passarsy pass: 
transmitted light, as a picture, a si^, or other see pass* ^ Ot.JrefpasSy an older form of ^e 


tran^arent = Pr. transj)arent = Bp. transpa- 
rente y tratmarenie =s Pg. transnarente s It. tras- 
parenie, ( ML. transparerey snine through: see 
transpare.] 1, a. 1. Having the property of 
transmittiiiff rays of light so that bodies situ- 
ated beyonu or behind can be distinctly seen ; 
transmitting light-waves radiated from some 
source, without absor^ition or scattering; per- 
vious to light; diaphanous; pellucid: as, trans- 
parent glAnn; n transparent mnmond: opposed 
lo opaquCf and distinguished from translucent. 
Nor shines the silver moon one hslf so bright 
Through the transparent bosom of the deep 

Shak., L. L. L, Iv. & 81 

2. Admitting (he passage of light through in- 
terstices. 

And Heaven did this transparent veil provide, 
Because she had no guilty thoughts to hide. 

Dryden, Epitaph on Monument of a Lady at Both 

3. Figuratively, easily seen through or under- 
stood ; easily intelligible. 

He WBS to exhibit the speoious qualities of the tyrant 
in a light which might render them traneparent, and en- 
able us at once to perceive the covering and the vices 
which it concealed. Mtuaulay, History. 

Transparent discourse to a popular audience will be 
largely saxon in its vocal)ulary 

A. Phelps, English Btyle, p. 160 

4. Bright; shining; clear. 

This fell tempest shall not cease to rage 
Until the golden circuit on my head, 
like to the glorious sun's transparent beams, 

Do calm the fury of this mad-bred flaw. 

Shak., 2 Hen VI., UL 1 868. 
Traasparant colon, in painHng, colon such as will 
transmit light, or ao delicately or thinly laid on as to veil 
without cono^ing the ground or other colors behind 
them opposed to opaque eofon, which only reflect light ; 


wswMvu waiavaiyCMP vira AWVAJ Wllvv8V43Uj ,Biiould 

be wholly transparent and with no opaque ahadowa.-- 
IVaiiiparciit ooxpiisOlM of HoKrls. colorless bodies 
found in the blood, supposed to be decolorised red blood- 
oorpusdes.->Traiigparciit cold otter. Bee oeher.— 
TtaaiiMiiintlaoqitt,lealStr,s^ See the nouns. 
*~Tnunflparc&t oxld oT 


■gyp, L Bright^ rtiyi top toe. 

flT n. ‘ 


d of ohrominm. See ekromltsm. 


A costume consisting of a dress of 

lace, tulle, gauze, or other thin mbric, worn over 
another dress of rich material. This fashion 
seems to have been introduced about 1675. 


T randoms and f^rame of Ship, 
instttleof Stem 

>, luuin transom . j, j, half tninaons, 3. 
transom , 4, 4, transom knees 1 5, stern-post 


representation; often, an announcement of 
news, painted on canvas or other translucent 
material and lighted from behind; henee, by 
extension, a frame or construction, usually of 
wood and muslin, containing the lights neces- 
sary, and having one, two, or four inscriptions, 
or the like, on different sides. 

Three is w mp a rsnsiet, made in s rage for tm nspare mteS y 
tar the three lower psaea of me wudow, where TUfitm 


same word.] I. trans. To pass over. 

The river HyphaMa, or, aa Ptolemy oalleth It, Btpaaia . 
waa AlexaadeFa ^ ultra; which yet he tron^oaMd^ 
eet op altars on the other aide. 

Gripofy, Hotel on Scripture, p. 76. (Lathmm.) 
n* intrans* To pass by or away. 

Thy form snd flatter'd hne, 

Which ihali ao aoon trammut, 

la for more fair thM M thy looldiiMd^ 

JM^Deao^ 



’ftn-8T>§-8hi-a'shon), n, [< 
It.] Tranaformation of one 


rjAnjjpfcuVbi), ^ [< tram. 
^ •<tbte,] Capable of being tranepaaeed. 
Imp. Diet 

transpatroniiat (tHuas-pft^trpn-iz), v, t. [< 
tramh 4- patronize , ] To trauafer the patronage 
of. [Bare.] 

Ab to aww jNrtrcmOw from him 
To you mine otphant Mum. 

ITaffier, Alblon'i Snglmidf lx., To Sir Qeo. Oarqr. 

transpedata (tran-epd'ehi-gt), v. t [< trane. 
•f epedee + To transform from one 

species to another; change the species of. 

I do not credit . . . that the derll hath power to tron- 
totdalb a man into a horse. 

8iir T. Browne, Beligio Medici, 1 1 SO. 

transpa^tioii (trhn-i 
tranweeiate + •ion.'] 
species or kind into another; specifically, in 
Mol.^ transmutation of species. See tranemu- 
taUon^ 1 (o), and traneformeem. 

First, that there has been what we majr call a nlsus of 
erolutlon in nature, and, secondly, that progressive Owfis- 
tpecMHone of matter have been events at it. 

MawUUy, Body and wm, p 182. 

traaBperi 2 l« 11 B(ti^s-per-i-nd'us), n . ; pi. trane- 
pertnsBi (-1). [1^., < L. tranSf across, + NL. 
perinmmitt q. v,] The transverse perineal mus- 
cle; the transversus permssi. 1887. 

trangperitoiiaal (trfins-per^i-t^-ne>l), a. [< 
trane. + peritoneal,] Traversing the peritoneal 
cavity. 

tra&smcnoilsCtriuiHBpik'u-us), a. [a= It. traepi- 
euo. Cl. as if ^tranepiouitSy < iranopioerey see or 
look throi^h, < frond, through, + epeoereAodki 
see spy. Cf. coi ‘ 
pareni 
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L treme. To emit through the excretories of 
the skin or lungs; send olt in vapor; exhale. 

n. iniram. 1. To send out an exhalation; 
exhale. [Bare.] 

This, that, and ev'ry thicket doth tranegrire 
More sweet than storaxfrum the hallowed fire. 
Herride, Apparition of his Mlitresse Calling him to 


act of tran^lanting 


tnuiiVPAtiiie 

as tranej^tant + ^Hon.] 


it to new t 
Athenians . 


. 1. The 
Lving plant or shifting 


pretending that , . onr own religion 


3. To pass through or out of some body, as an 
exhalation ; specmoally, to be emitted through 
the excretories of the skin or lungs; exhale; 
off from the body in vapor, as in insensi- 
e perspiration. 

What (substance] redounds, trantpirgi 
Through spirits with ease. MUUm, P. L., v. 438. 
They [root-hsira] abound most In plants Inhabiting dry 
places and in those which transpire freely. Seienee, v. 86. 

But how are we to acooont in a mind otherwise sane, 
for his [Harrlngton'sl notion mat his thoughts tmmpirBd 
from him, and took the shape of flies or bees ? 

/. D^tradi, Amen, of Lit, n. 886. 

8. In hot.y to exhale watery vapor. See tran- 
epiratKmy 2.-4. To escape from secrecy; be- 
come pubUc gradually; come to light; ooze 
out. 

To 

sense lai 


. . to escape from eeoreoy to notice : a 
Innovated from France without 


MiUon, P L., viiL 14L 

t; pret. andpp. 


k UUIVIWU, N ^ . 

Spy. Of. eonepiououe, perspicuous.] Trans- 
ant; pervious to the sight. 

That light, 

Bent from her through the wide trampieuouB air 
To the terrestrial moou. 

tramipieroe (trims-pdrs'), 

transpiercedy ppr. transpiercing. [< F. trdns. 
percer; as troas- +p%eree.] To pierce through; 
penetrate ; pass through ; transfix. 

He saw him wounded and tran$-pfiereed with steele. 

Heyufood, Hierarchy of Angels, p. 225. 

Th^ . . were often trarwpiereed, horce and rider, by 

the Moorish darts, impeding the progrees of their com- 
rades by their dying struggles. Irving, Granada, p 91. 

transpinaliB (trhn-spi-nfi'lis), ft.; pi. transp*. 
nales (-l$z). [NL., < L, transy across, + spiim, 
spine: see spinalvs.] A muscle of the spine 
which lies between successive transverse pro- 
oessea of the vertebree ; an intertransverse mus- 
cle. 

tranBliirable (trhn-splr'i^bl), a. [< OF. tran- 
spiraole xs Sp. transpirahXe =s It. traspirabile ; as 
transpire + -ahle.] Capable of transpiring, or 
of being transpired. 

transpiration (tiAn-spi-r&'shqn), n. [< F. tran- 

? }tration se Sp. trat^spiraotoky trasptraewn = 
g. irantpvra^ =b It. traspiraziofiey < L. as if 
*tran8piratio(n-)y < ^transpirarcy *transsptrare, 
breathe through, transpire : see fratMpfre.] 1. 
The act or process of transpiring; especially, 
exhalation through the skin: as, we transptra. 
Hon of obstructed fluids. 

I never neede otbw powdering to my hair. . . . which 
dos oertainely greately prejndice tranipirmm by filling 
up or lying heavy upon the pmm 

Svdyn, To Doctor Beale. 

8. In boty the exhalation of watery vapor from 
the surface of the leaves of plants, a 
of the water whloh serves as the vih " 


necessity. 
Johneon, Diet. 
So the whole jonrnal tran^re* at length by piecemeal. 

Lotah, Last EwMjrt of EUa. 
There is no den in the wide world to hide a rogues . . . 
Some damning droumstance alw^s eronjgnm. 

Jamervon, Compensstiou. 

6. To happen or come to pass; occur. [An 
erroneous use.] 

The penny-a-liners **sUude** in oases where others would 
**refer”. and, in their dialect, things **tran$pire,“ and only 
exceptionally **take idaoe." 

F. HaU, On Adjectives in -able, p. 16L 

tranflpiry (trfins^pi-ri), n. [< transpire + -yS. 
Of. ea^ry.] The act or process of transpiring; 
transpiration. [Bare.] 

On this belief in the Constancy of Nature are based . . . 
all our arrangements from day to day, which are snbjeot 
to the tmnimtry of facts unknown or unforeseen at the 
time when tnese arrangements wore made 

A. JkmwU, Brin, of Ph^ica, Int, p. 8. 

traiuiplace (trfins-pl&s^), c. f.; prot. and pp. 
transplacedy ppr. transplacing. [< OF. Irans- 
placer; as trans- + place.] x. To remove; put 
in a now place. [Bare.] 

It fan obelisk] . . wm trarwpUued from the left side 
. . . . 'aoe. 

in#, Arohimedea, x. 


is only a cutting or slip from Uieir^ much withered and 
dwarfed by trannBtntation 

Landor, imsg. Conv., Alcibiades and Xenophon. 

2. The removal of an inhabitant or the inhab- 
itants of one place or region to a different one 
for residence; also, the persons so removed. 

Moat of kingdoms have thoroughly felt the calamities 
of forcible transpiantafion#, being eiuier overwhelmed by 
new colonies that fell upon them, or driven, as one wave 
la driven by another, to aeek new aeatj^ having lost their 
own. BMgh. 

For of the ancient Feraians there are few, these being 
the posteiitie of those which bane beene here seated by 
the trarwplanlalxmu of Tamerlane and IsmaeL 

Pvrehae, Pilgrimage, p. 886. 

8. In snrg.y the removal of living tissue from 
one part of tho body to another, or from one 
individual to another, to supplv a pi^ that has 
been lost or to lessen a deformixy, as in the Tali- 
acotian operation. — 4. A pretended method of 
curing any disease by making it pass from the 
sick person to another person, or even to tax 
animal or a vegetable. 

A cure by OraruplanUiHon, performed on the son of one 
that waa wont to make oby^cal veaseU for me. 

Boyle, Worki, IL 107. 

traagplanter (trAns-planH^r), 91. [< transplant 
+ -cfl.] 1, One who transplants. — 2. In par- 
deningy a hand-tool for lifting and transplant- 
ing small plants with a ball of earth about the 
roots. It oon- 
aiata essentially 
of two pointed 
trowels with 
long handles, 
hinged together 
like sciasora. 

8. A machine 
for moving 
trees. ausosI 
form consists of 


high-framed 
ckfltU 


of the Vatican into a more eminent place. 

Bp, Wukin 


aubstenoM contained in the sap is disposed of by transpira- 
tkm. When tbna given out ft aomeMmes appears in the 
form oi extremely small drops at the tip of me lea^ and 


Mole of the nutrit 
ipoiad of by tranai 
aomeMmes appears In the 


especially si the extremities of the nerves.— Puli. 

traniHlriratlOll, the exhalation of watery vapor from 
blood olroulaMimthioai^ the lungk It maybe made evi- 
dent Inr brMthIng on a o(dd refiMtlng sunsoe.— !nnui- 
Sldrulioil of gss^tfae motion of gases through a oapU- 
tube nndsr pressure. The rate of motion varies with 
the oompoiitlon of the gas, but bean a conetant relatloa 
not odaclding with denilty, diffniion. or any other known 
property. The vMootty d«penda not simiriy on the frlotton 
of the Ml against the surfaoe of the tub^ but muob more 
on the motion of the gas>paitioles against each other, and 
the transfer of momenhim whloh thus results. A oom- 
perlaon of the vekM^ of transpiration with that of effu- 
lion has led to imporwit oonolnsions in regard to moleo- 
ttbur m*!"**"^** — TrillgrtntttOli of the mo- 

tion of Ukittldi through muiute orUoei or oapUlitfy tubea 
under pTMure. Tberatesof sat^mottone are greatly in- 
crea ie d by heat. 

traigpiratonr (trhn-splr'ii-tj^ri), a. [< tran- 
wife •ettory,] Of or peHamiiig to transpira- 
tion; transpiring; exluUing. 

Iro (tr4n-iplr')f o.: pret. and pp. tran- 
t ppr. transpiring. [< F. tran^rer a Sp. 
^rary^traspirar m Pg. transpirar m It. (ra- 
. < L. as if ^traHSpirarSf ^transsptrare. < 
* , ^pirars, IntmUkat ma ^pirsS.] 


2, To cause to exchange places. [Bare.] 

Tmnmlaeenot their proprieties, and confound not their 
diatinotiema. <Sir T. Browne, Christ. Mm* , i. 81. 

transplant (trhns-plant'), V. U [< ME. trans- 
plaunteuy < OF. (and F.) tran^lantcr = Pr. 
transplantar = 8p. traspUtntar = Pg. trans- 
plantar = It. trasptantarey < LL. transplantarcy 
plant in another place, remove, < L, iransy over, 
+ plantare. nlant: see plant'i.] 1. To plant 
anew in a dinerout place. 

Every foUe la 

Haade tender twyea if it be fronsplauntwi 

PoXtadiuM, Httsbondrie (E. £. T B), p. 5L 
Methods of trwugdanHng trees, 

To look M if they grew there. 

Tennyeon, Amphion. 

2. In general, to remove from one place to an- 
other; especially, to remove and establish for 
residence in another place. 

These cautions are to be observed; . . . That if any trons. 
planl themadivea into plantations abroad who are known 
schiimatiot, ojitlawa or criminal persona that they be aent 
for back upon the flrat notice , such poraona are not fit to 
lay the foundation of a new colony. 

Baeon, Advice to VlUleri, vU 

That we may enjoy our conscienoM In point of Ood’e 
worahlp: the main end of traneplaniinff ouraelvea Into 
these remote oomers of the earth. 

JV. Miirton, New Englaud'a Memorial, App., p. 418. 

He prospered et the rate of his own wishes, being from#- 
ptanted out of his cold barren diocese of St. David's Into 
a warmer climate. Clarendon 

8. In surg.y to transfer from one part of the 
body or from one person to another. See trans- 
plantaHony 3, 

traagplAntSble (trfins-plan'ta-bl), a. [< trans- 
plant *f -ah/c.] That can or may be trans- 
planted. 

A (rwiuviafilaU# an* thrifty femly-tree. 

Lowell, BIglow Papers, 2d ser., ill 

trailfipUlltMr (tr&ns-plan'tf^), a. [< L. tranSy 
OYOty 4* plantay the sole of the foot ; see plan- 
tar.] Situated transversely in the sole of the 
foot; lying across the plants: as, a transplan- 
tar mnscle. Cones, 

trMUiilanta>ti01l (trAns-plan-tfi'shqn), 9i. [< 

F, traiHpkmk i tion m Sp. troipktntaciOH m Pg. 



rranflpUinter, 3. 


tmek fitted with 
ingforholst- 
np the tree 
;ween the 
wheels from a 
hole previously 
dug around tiie 
roota and lower- 
ing it again Into 
anewl^e. Also 
called tree-re- 
mover B. H. 

Knight 

transplant- 
ing (trfins- 

f lan'ti^), n. 

Verbal n. of 
tranmlaHt,e.] 

1. The act or process of removing and reset- 
ting, as a ]>]ant ; transplantation. 

So far M the plant is concerned, throe or four trane- 
planUnge are beder than mie. Beienoe, XIV. 804. 

2. That which is transplanted. 

Such colonies become so intimately fused with others 
that not seldom the tranaplantUM/s from them tom out 
Impnre. Alien, and Newrot, X* 470. 

tranaplendency (trfin-splen'den-si), 91 . [< fra9s- 
splefidenit) + -<^.] Superemiiient splendor. 

The supernatural and unlmltable traneplendeney of the 
Divine pretence 

Dr. IT. More, Antidote against Idolatry, U. 
transplendent (trAn-splen'dent), a. [< trans- 
. 4- splendent.] I^splendent in the highest de- 
gree. 

The clear ci^tal, the 
Doth not bewray tho colours 
Wyatt, Complaint 


3 bt transplenderU glass, 
which underneath it ha 
the Absence of his Lovi 


it has. 

Absence of his Love, 
transplendently (trfin-splen^dent-li), adv. In 
a transplendent manner; with” extreme splen- 
dor. 

The divinity, with all ita adorable attrihutea, is hypo- 
Btatically. vitally, and traneptendentty residing in this uu- 
manity of Ctaiist 

Dr H. More, Antidote against Idolatry, IL 

transplenral (trfins-pld^ral), a. [< trans- + 
pleural.] Traversing the’ pleural cavity, 
tranaponlhility (trfins-pd-ni-biri-ti), n. Capa- 
bility of being tiansposed without violation of 
an assumed condition. 

transponible (trhns-pd'ni-bl ), a. Transposable. 
transpontilia (trfins-pon'tin), o. [=F. fra9W- 
ponttn 8x Sp. trasponttnoy < L. tranSy beyond, 
4 pons (pont-)y a bridge: see pons, poattwc*.] 
Situated or existing across or beyond a brid^; 
specifically, belonging to the part of London 
mng on the Surrey side of the Thames : ap- 
pUed to * ^ 


the Surrey and Victoria theaters, at 



traa«po&tlii« 

whioh cheap melodrama was formerly popular, 
and hence, in London theatrical parlance, to 
any play oi a cheap, melodramatic character. 

The inoideato are melodramatic, and the oomto oharac> 
tera are of the true tran*p(mHtie race 

Atheiurum, h'o. K086, p 7DS 
rails from fratwponft/ic and barbailc realuns oanie fast 


6438 

3. tnyolving traniportation ; subjecting to 
transportation. 

The statute 7 Oeo n. o. 21 . . . makea It a felony (pram- 
peruau for seven years) ttiilawfally and maliciously to ss< 
sault another with any offensive weapon or instrument, 
. . . with a felonious intent to rob. 

Blaehtoiie, C!om., IV. xvii 


upon him ((). W. Holmes, In Boston, Massachusettsj i 
his popularity grew 

E, C mtfdman. The Century, XXIX 60. 

transport (trims-pOrt'), v, t. [< ME. transportm^ 
< OF. (and P.) transporter = Pr. Sp. transpor- 
' ^ = It. r 


jportaget (triPH-por'taj), w. [< tnmspori 

I popularity grew mt. r, * *♦* TrauRport.ation. ‘ 

E, C atfdman. The Century, XXIX 80a „ ^ . i. * u ♦ 

Here bo my keye^ my trunks take to thy charge , 
Buoh gold fit for tranaportage as 1 have 
.. He b^e along. 

tar, tray^ortar s= Pgl transportar =1t. trasjjor- Bsyunod^ Fair Maid of the West (Works, ed 1874, II. 278X 
tare, < L. transportare, carry over or across, < transpoxtal (tr&ns-ijor'tal), m. [< transport + 
tranSf over, 4* portare, carry: see por/^,] 1. •alJ] The act of removal from one locality to 

To convey from one place to another; transfer, another; transportation. 


The kyug, gredy of comune slaughter, caste hym to (ran«* 
parten [var (rantpor] upon al the ordre of the aenat the 
^It of hla real m^este CAauerr, Boethius, L prose 4. 
Her ashes . . 

Transported shall be at high festivals 
Before the kings and queens of France. 

Shat , 1 Hen VI., i. 6. 26 
The bee tranaporta the fertilising meal 
Fivun flow r to flow'r. Cowper, Task, ill. 688. 
It is easy to realise the enormous floating and trana- 
porting power of such great bodies of Ice 


The relative longth of these organs [pistils and stamens] 
la an adaptation for the safe tranawmat by Inseots of the 
pollen from the one form to the other 

Darmn, Different Forms of Flowers, p. 26S. 

transportancat (frfl.n8-pdr'tau8), n. [< trans- 
port + -ancc.] Conveyance. 

O. be thou my Charon, 

And give me swift trafumtrUtnee to those fields 
Whcie I may w^allow In the lily*be<ls 
l*rupo8ed for the duserver ! 

Shak,T. andC, W.2. 11 


Our huge utgoor to fehlesse 
Our pleslre into dltplesatice expresse. 

Our full good fortune into gret miHcIhJanoe. 

Jiom, q/ Partenay (E. B T a X 1. 3739. 

8t. To remove from this world; kill: a euphem- 
istic use. 

He cannot be heard of Out of doubt be is tranaptnied 
Shak., M. N. D., iv 1 4 

4. To carry into banishment, as a criminal to 
a penal colony ; carry beyond seas 
But we generally make a shift to return after being 
tranaported, and are ten times greater rogues than b(*fore. 
and much more cunning. 

Stp^f Last Speech of Ebeneser ElUston. 
And never mind what Felix says, for he *s so masterful 
he*d stay In prison and be tranaported whether or no, only 
to have his own way George Eliot, Felix Holt, xxxvliL 


one’s self. 

The hearts of men, . . . 

Tranaported with uelestiall desyre 

Of those faire formes, may lift themselves up hyer 

Spenaer, Hymn of Heavenly Beauty, 1 18. 

Oh, my Joys 1 

Whither will you tranapovt me^ 

Beau, and FI., Knight of Burning Pestle, ill. 1 

truisport (trkns'port), n. [< F. transport s= 8p. 
transporte, trasporte ssTg. transports; from the 
verb.J 1. Transportation; carriage; convey- 
ance. 

The Bomans . . . stipulated with the Carthaginians to 
famish them with ships both for tranaport and war. 

Arbuthnot, Ancient Coins, p 289 


2* To transform- alter transportantf (trtas-por'tant), o. [< frowsport 

Jff. 10 transform, alter. + -ant] Transporting; ravishing. 

this ins^ce rapturous a Joy, and tranaportant love, 

misinsiance, ^ ^ ^Hj^^jness, p 227. (LotAam.) 

transportation (trkns-por-ta'shon), n. [< F. 
Iramporiatiotazs Pr. transportacto = Sp. fraiw- 
portactonf trasportadon =s Pg. transporta^&o =s 
It. irasportazwney < L. transj>ortatw{n-)f a re- 
moving, transporting, < tranaportare^ pp. trans- 
pot tatus, remove, transport: soe tranymrU] 1 . 
The act of transporting, or conveying from one 
place to another, or the state of being so trans- 
ported; carriage; conveyance; transmission. 

'there may be tranaportaiton and isolation of very small 
fragments of a very variable speclea 

Amer Jour. Sei., XL. 9 

2. The removal or banishment, for a specified 
term, of a convict to a penal settlement in aii- 
6. To carry away by strong emotion, as joy or country. The transportation of ^rwns convict- 

uncfAr* Ourrv mil of ««lf* rwiidor iIahhIa prevails In France and Russia, but In Great 

^ I render uesiae jirjtain it is now superseded by penal sei^tude. Bee 

l!r*Tran8port ; ecstasy; rapture. 

She did bite her lips In pronouncing the words softly to 
herself , sometiniev she wonld smile, and her eyes would 
sparicle with a sudden tranaporuifwn. 

Hiatory qf Franeim (1665X (Narea ) 
All pleasures that affect the body must needs weary, 
because they transport , and all traniportation to a vio* 
lenco, and no violence can be lasting 

SteeU, Taller, Na 211. 

4. Means of transporting, as wagons or other 
vehicles; also, the cost of traveling. [U. E.] 
A lot of mtocellaueons traniportation, composed of rid- 
ing-horses, ambulanoos, and other vehicles, which, over 
roads renoerod almost Impasaable by mud, made their 


, — , ^ ruiton ruuuorvu muuvn Muiymnmints uiwux 

The traniiport of blocks by foe In rivers of cold climates progress to the last degree vexatious and touiome. 


has often b^n described. Freatmch, Geology, 1 lOU 

2t. Transformation; alteration. 

Many sre now poor wandering befmars . . who are de- 
aoended of the blood and lineage of great kings and em- 
perors, occasioned by the tranaport and revolutions 
of kingdoms and empires. Vrquhari, tr of Babelato, 1. 2. 
8. A ship or vessel employed by government 


The Century, XXXIX. 564. 
Traniportation of a obnroh, in SooUiah aeetea law, the 
erection of a parish ohnroh in a different part of the par- 
ish from that in which the church formerly stood. 

Tranaportation qf the cAvroA to another part of the par 
toh requires the sanction of the Court of Teiudi, but not 
a mere variation of Its site. 

W, Mair, Digest of Church Laws, p 284. 


for can^rmg soldiers, warlike stores, or provi- transportedlyf (tiAn’s-p6r'ted-li), adv. In 

oionA fmm nnn dIiuia tn annthAr. or to nonvfiv wwwjri vw **/, mv. *u 


sions from one place to another, or to convey 
convicts to the place of their destination. 

Grant organ toed an expedition to oounteract this design, 
and on the evening of November 6 left Cairo with about 
8000 men on tranaporta, under convoy of 2 gun-boats, and 
•teamed down the river The Century, XXXVI. 676. 

4. A convict transported or sentenced to exile. 


transported manner; especially, in a state of 
rapture. 

If wo had for God but half aa much love aa we ought, 
or even pretend to have, we could not but frequently (if 
not traTuportedfF) entertain our aelret with ms leaves, 
which . . are at once Ida writiRgB and his pictures. 

Boyle, Works, 11 817. 

If he h^ been a fron^ he could not h^ebwn tinted trailBPOrtedneSS (tr&ns-por'ted-nes), n. The 
wonrse He told his father that he was driving him on the ***"'“*jfy* 

losinotransporUtton condition of being transported; the state of 

Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, L 47a being beside one’s self, as with anger, joy, or 


B. Vehement emotion; passion; rapture; ec- 
stasy. 

In the aftemoone I went agalne with my Wife to the 
Dutchess of N ewoastle, who receiv'd her In a kind of tram - 
port, agitable to her extravagant liumour and dresse. 

Evelyn, Diary, April 27, 1667. 


some other emotion. 


That we who are old men, Christian philoaophers and 
divines, should have so litUe government of ourselves, aa 
to be puffed up with those poor accessions of titular re 
speots, which tliose who are really and hereditarily pos- 
•essed of can wield without any sneh taint or tusplclon 
, ^ ^ , X. , . . d tranaporUdnmf Bp. HaU, Worka, Vm. 488. 

(j^P9r-te:). « One who hae 

Transport serow. seeserewi been tr^spo^d; a convict. [An^ralia.] 

traagportablllty (tTfens-por-ta-biFi-ti), «. [< tronwitw (trfcnsWtJr), n. [< traw^ort + 
transportable 4- -»^(see -btlity).] Thecharao- One who or that which transports or 


ter of being transportable ; the capacity of b^ 
ing transported. 

traasportable (tiAns-por't^bl), a. [=a F, trans- 
portable s It. frasportabiie ; as transport + 
-able.] 1. Capable of being transported. 

The direct result of a onion of two or moredtotlnott 


Tne flirect resnit of a union of two or more dtotinot pro- ZiZlZr. 

toplaamic massaa, In plant life, to a condensed, ina^e, Bway the soul in pleasure , eostati 
andlrafMporlaAtooondlttonof thellfaof theapeolea~-ttiat Ths ptassara which affaota the bunaa 
la a amd or spore. .Amir. ATof., Jane, iswx p. an. most ind Is tk( 


removes. 

What Shan become of that unspeakably rich trananortar 
who oarties out men and monw, ... and brings home 
gauds and pnppstsT Bev. f. Adama, Works, IL 67L 

iraiisportillf (tiAns-pdr'ting), p. a. [Ppr. of 
froni^f, e. j Bavishing with delict ; oearing 
’ * ’ ecstatic. 

„mlnd with the 

thssaBSSthatws 


sot In the sye of Infii^ wisd^, 

that wUlorown oar endeafonrshsn with happlnmhsts- 

after. TOtotsom, 

transportiilffly (trhDs-pdr'tlng-U), ado. In a 
transporting manner; mvishingly. 
transportivet (trftns-por’tiv), a. [< transport 
4- -MI6,] Passionate; excessive. 

It is the voice of tranaportive fury, “1 cannot moderate 
my anger." Bev. T. Adatna, Works, IL 816. 

transportmentt (trans-pdrt'ment), n. [< OF. 
traTisj?ortetnetit, < transporter, transport: see 
transport.] 1. The act of transporting, or the 
state of being transported; transference. 

Are not you he, when your fellow-passengers. 

Your lost tranapnrtnent, being assail'd by a galley. 
Hid yourself i* ihe cabin? 

Fletehar (and another}. Queen of Corinth, iv. L 

2, Passion; anger. 

There he attack'd me 

With such tranaportment the whole town had rung on 't 
Had I not run away. Flrira, iv. (Dovtoi.) 

traxuiport-rider (trhns'pdrt-n^der), n. A car- 
rier. [South Africa.] 

l hired myself to drive one of a tranaport-rider^a wag- 
ons. Oltve Sokreiner, Story of an African Farm, iL 11. 

transport-ship (trkns'pdrt-ship), 91. A ship or 
other vessel employed in conveying soldiers, 
military stores, or convicts; a transport, 
transport-vessel (irAns^port-vos^el), tt. Same 
as transport-ship. 

transposable (tr&nB-pdV.p-bl), a. [< transpose 
+ -able.] Capable of being transposed, imp. 
Diet. 

transposal (trSns-pd'zal), n. [< transpose 4- 
-nl.] The act of transposing, or the state of 
being transposed ; transposition. Swift^ Tale 
of a Tub, Pref . 

transpose (trAns-poz'), v. t. ; prot. and pp. trans- 

S osea, ppr. Iramqmttig. [< ME. iransposen, < 
F. (and F.) transposer, transpose; cf. Sp. 
transponer, trasponer = Pg. traspor = It. iras- 
ponere, trasporre, < L. transponerSf set over, 
remove, < trans, over, 4- ponere, place : see po- 
nent and If. To remove to a different 

place; transfer; transport. 

Ho many other nations of the world haue beone Cram 
poaed and foi ced to file from one rcKiun to another. 
Veralegan, Rest, of Decayotl Intelligonoe (ed. 1628X p 43. 
Betiiink you of a place 
You may tranapoae her 

Shirley, Maid's RevengiX lit 1. 

2. To cause (two or, less frequently, more ob- 
jects) to change places. 

** This infant was called John Little," quoth he , 
"Which name shall be changed anon ; 

The words well tranapoae, so, wherever he goes, 

His name shall be coll’d IJttle .luhn " 

Bobin Hood and Little John (Child's Ballads, V. 222X 

3. In alg., to bring, as any term of an equa- 
tion, over from one side to the other side. See 
transpomtion, 2. — 4. In rAcL, to change the 
usual order of (words). — 5. In mvsiCf to alter 
the t onalit^ of ( a piece or passage) from a given 
tonality, either in performance or in transcrip- 
tion. me transjH)8itton,i. — Of. To transform. 
That which you are my thoughts cannot tranapoae; 
Angels are bright still, though the brightest fall. 

Shak., Maobetli, Iv. 8. 21. 
Werenoe Of tnuumoMd quantity. See infiermee.— 
Tnnmsod quMutny. aeoquantil^. 
traUB^Bef (trkns-poz'), n. [< transpose, v.] 
Transposition. 

This man waa very perfit and fortunate in these tram- 
poaea. PuUenham, Arte of Eng. Foesie, ii. (oanoeled 
(pagesX (Ikum.} 

traanKlsar (tr&ns-pd’s6r), n. [< transpose 4* 
-art. J One who transposes. Imp. Diet. 
traniqiKMdllg f trhns-pd^zing), p. a. Serving to 

transpose; effecting transposition 

lug Initnunont, amusiw instrument which is oonitni^ 
ed or adjusted to be plsyed In a given tonality, •• a B-flat 
olariuet, but the musio for which to customarily written 
in another tonality, usually that of C. Music for various 
Instruxnanta— mostly wind-instruments, such as clarinets, 
trumpets, horns, etc., and also double basses and tyropani 
—to habitually thus written. The name to more or less 
dboeptive, since all that is meant by writing such music 
nominally in the key (tonality) of C is that the desired 
tones have certain tonal rdationa— that to, are definitely 
related to a key-note, the pitch of that key-note being fixed 
by the oonatmotlon or the adjustment of the instrument. 
Accordingly, a geueraUsed notation, like that of the tonic 
sobfa system, to more appropriate In which the tonal re- 
lations are indtoatod irrespective of the absolute pitch of 
the key-note.— traiMPOitlif plliuffqrte, apianotorte 
on which transporitton can be eSeot^ by pureto meohan- 
ical means. In some cases the strings are movM wtohout 
dis^hlng the keyboard ; In some ttekeyboaM is shiftod 
bodily, and to some the keyboard to made to dupfioate 
uim digitals being movaflle over the lower. One ct 
the la^mentlofied devices to called (roftoporitottf. lYaiti- 
pcftog organs, hsrpslohords, eto.. have also been made,-* 
TriUpoilBffMila Besmo(toi,7(«)aV 
tansuiSSmCttkiiB-^ [KF.tramh 

SotiuM m Pr* trmig^Ua aa trtrn^poshtmt 



. I 


iraip00hiiim ^ Pg4 m It. tnupott^ 

jfton0, < itw$ipi»0iiio(fh), < h, irmtponere, 
pp. trantjpoMmytnintpot^i m^tirtm»pose,\ 1. 

Mt of transpooing: a putting of eadi of 
two things iu the place before occupied by the 
other; less frequently, a change in the order 
of more than two thin^; also, the state of be* 

In S^t^e brin^g over ofany tem or 
terms of an equation from one side to the other 
side. TbfalsdoDebyolumirliigtheilgnof everyt«rmao 
trsnspoMd. the operttton befng in effect the eddiair of the 
term with Ite elgn revereed tu both eidee of the equetlon. 
jia h«aih + <^thenbytnmcpoeltionweget«vh + 0~a, 
orff - h*e— 0 , or» + a— c«5, etc. 

8. In rhet, and gram,f a change of the usual 
order of words in a sentence; words changed 
from their ordinary arrangement for the sake 
of oftect. 

We hare deprived oarselvee of that liberty of tmn«- 
potUion in the arrangement of worda which the ancieut 
Ungaagef enjojred 77. £Mr, Bhetoric, vlU. 

4. In ffiifsie, the act, process, or result of alter- 
ing the tonality of a piece or passage from a 
given tonality, either in pertormanoe or in 
transcription. Transpoaltion in Iteelf involyea only a 
change of key note and a uniform ihift of pitch upward or 
downward . but tueh a change m^ alao invclye more or 
lew aerioua collateral ohangea In purely yocal muaic 
alight tranapoalttona are practically Immaterial, and con- 
alderabld oiiea are only noticeable becauae they change 
the case or the method in which given tonea arc inwdaced. 
Tranapoaitlon in Initrumcntal muaic, however, uanally 
involvea aomewhat radical changea in the mechaniam of 
performance, aa In fingering, atopping, etc \ and theae 
changea often involve alao extenafve ( nangea in the ordi- 
nary ataif •iiotatimi Mualcally auch mechanical or graphic 
changea are merely nominal and flotltioua, thouj^ they 
often appear to have oonaiderable importance. 

5. In mod., same as meUiUtesia^ ^..-Transposition 
of the visoera, a condition in which the organa within 
the abdomen and thoituc are aitnated on the aide oppoaite 
to that which they normally occupy, the liver being on 
the left aide, the apleCn on tne right, etc. 

transpositional (trans-po-zisbton-al), a. [< 
transpwiUon + -uZ.] Of or pertaining to trans- 
position; also, of me nature of transiHisition; 
transpositive. 

The moat stoking and moat offensive error in proniincia* 
tion among the Londoners, 1 confess, lies in the trarupo- 
aUtonal use of the letters to and v, over to be heanl when 
there is any possibility of inverting them. Thus they al- 
ways say "weal ” for "veal,” " vJoked " for " wicked ' 

PeffffOt Anecdotes of the Eng. Xauig. 

transpositive (tr&ns-poz^i-tiv), a. [s F. trans^ 
jiosiuf; as tranajMm + -if-tw?.] Of the nature 
of transposition; made by transposing; con- 
sisting in transposition. 

The Krenoh language is . the moat determinate In the 
order of its words. . . The Italian retains the moat of the 
ancient trarupmhoe character. ff. Blair, Bhetoric, vii 

transpositivoly (trans-poz'i-tiv-li), adtu By 
transposition; in a transpositional manner. 
Stormonth. 

transpositor (tr&ns-poz'i-tQr), n, [< L. as if 
*fro9i9positor, < iransponefe, transpose: see 
transpose,'} One who transposes ; a trausposer. 
Landor, (Imp, Diet.) 

traanprint (trans-print'), v, t. [< trans- + 
print.} To print m the wrong place ; transfer 
to the wrong place in printing. Imp. Diet. 
[Rare.] 

transprooess (trans-pros'es), n. [< trans- 4* 
process.} A transverse process of a vertebra ; 
a diapopbysis. Coues. [Recent.] 

traaaprojactiioil (trans-pr^jek'sh^n), n. In 
porttp.f a perspective projection in which the 
point of sight lies between the natural object 
and the projection. 

trailMNroaat (trans-prdz' ), r. [< trans- + prose,} 
To change from verse into prose. The Bucking- 
hsm Quototion (of date 1071) follows and arises out of that 
given under tramvme, v.t,2, and llarvell'a title is evL 
dentty a fanciful adaptation of the passage In "The Be- 
hearaaL** The Drydcn quotation is an alluiuon to Klkanah 
Settle's giving to hla poem upon Dryden't " Absalom and 
A^tophel"7paiiL)the title of "Achitophel TVotiqwcsed.'* 
The uaea of Cue word are hiunorooe throughout; and, In- 
deed, Marrellh work is prose named from proee^ while 
Settle's la verse named from verse. 

Jeknt. Methlnka, Hr. Bayee, that patting Versa into 
iteuM to A'd 

. Bepee. By my tmtb, a vary good Notion, and hereafter 
ItahaUtoao. Bw&Swtoiii, The Beheaml, i 1. 

, The Rebeeraal toisipfoesd; or Anlmedveralons upon a 
late work lirtttaled "A mUioe ahewlM whet groui^ mare 
SM^ Pteni and Jealouatee of Popei^ ty Dr. Sam. Barker, 
Bishop of Jrartoi (title of wokX 

Xnattoet be follows, end no fSrther knowa, 

Pur to write verse with him la to liwiiqwuae. 

Pnfdsn, Abe. and Aohlt, it. 444. 

} (trins-rS'jcm-ftt). «. [< frass- 

^ ^ 4- Psitsmliig to s legion be- 

^nother; foxeign. Sarmon (Holmshed’s 

1 1 *)* 


443 ^ 

tetWetollmT Ktrons- 

4* rotatory.] Passing through a set of objects 
in regular order from first to last, and then 
from the last to the first with a reversal of the 
sign or position, and then through the whoh^ 
set each being so reversed, until finally from 
tlie last reversed passage is made to the first 
direct. 

tran8secti0& (trSns'sek'shon), n. Same as 
orossseetion. 

transaepnldiral (trSns-sf-pul'kr^), a. [< l. 
trans, beyond. 4* sepulcrunif sepuieher, 4- -«Z.] 
Being beyona the tomb; ^s^mortem; post- 
humous. [Recent.] 

transduipe (trAns-shfip'), v. t. [Also transhape; 

< trans- 4- shape.} To change into another 
shape or form; tnmsform. 

Thus did she . . tratu-thapo tby particular virtues. 

<Stolr.,Haoh Ado, v. 1. 172. 

Sttppoee him 

Traiuhihap'd into an aimu. 

Boau and FL, Lawa of Candy, Iv. 1. 

traxuudlift (tiAns-shift'), V, t. To interchange 
or transpose. [Rare.] 

I sing of times fratur ddfttn^: and I write 
How roaea first came red, and lilies white. 

Hemek, Heaperidea, Arg., L 9. 

traHflaUip (trans-ship'), V. t. Same as tranship. 

tramudlipment (trkns-ehip'mgnt), n. Same as 
transhipment. 

traniteniporal (trkus-tem'p^ral), a, [< L. 
trans. across, 4- tempora, temples: see temyio- 
rdfi.'i Traversing the temporal lobe of the 
brain: noting an inconstant fissure. B. Q. 
Wilder. [Recent.] 

transtimet (trans-tlm'), v. t. To change the 
time of. [Rare.] 

To tranaplaco or tranttime a stated Institution of Christ 
without his direction, I think is to destroy It 

K Ward, Simple Cobler, p. 10. 

traxumbstaxitlate (trAn-sub-stan'shi-at), v. t ; 
pret. and pp. transuhstanUated, ppr. transuh- 
stantiating. [< ML. transuhstantiatusy trans- 
suhstanUatus. pp. of transnhstantiarey transsub- 
stantiare (> It. transustansiarCy trasustansiare ss 
Bp. transustanciar ss Pg. transsubstanmar ss Pr. 
transsustanciar s= F. transsubstantier), change 
into another substance, < L. frans, over, 4* 
stantia, substance : see substance.} 1 . To change 
from one substance to another. 

0 self-traitor, I do bring 
The spider love which tranottbotanUatoo all, 

And can convert manna to gall. JMmno 

Now the Stomach . . hath a chymioal kind ot Virtue 
... to tmftfttMantiate Fish and Fruits into Flesh within 
and about us. HoweU, Letters, I. i 81. 

Hemewy and imagination (In Dan to I franmbitenfMifsd 
the woman of flesh and blood into a holy ideal. 

LetMsZZ, Among my Books, 2d ter , p. 20. 

2. Specifically, in theol., to change from bread 
and wine into the body and blood of Christ: 
said of the elements in the euohafist. See 
transubstan tiation. 

Bxpoundinff " This is my body,” that is to say, this Is 
converted ana turned into my body, and this bread Is Iran- 
oubotanUatod into mv body. 

Tpndalo, Ans. to Sir T More, etc. (ed. Parker Boo X P- 84A 

There can be little doubt that Queen EUsabeth was a 
believer in areal, but not in a tranouJboUmtiatod presence. 

ms’s Letters, p. ^ note. 

traninbBtantiBtioxi (trAn-sub-stan-shi-fi'- 
shqn), fi. [< F, tranesubetanUation ss Bp. fron- 
sustandaoionf trasustanoiaoion ss Pg. fraassuh- 
standagdo ss It. transustansiasione, s ML. tran- 

the first time l>y Peter Damian, ^d.\o72; ac- 
cording to Trench, by Hildebert, d. about 1134), 

< transuhstantiarey transsubstanfiare, change 
into another substance: see transubstantiate.} 
A ohimge of one substance into another; spe- 
cifically, in iheoly the conversion, in tho conse- 
cration of the elements of the eucharist, of the 
whole substance of the bread into the body, 
and of the whole substance of the wine into tho 
blood, of Christ, only the appearances of tho 
bread and wine remainix^. This is the doctrine of 
the Eoman OathoUc Church. The Greek Church calls the 
change ntrovat^n ('transubctaiittation* or 'transessen- 
Uation*); but it Is a dii^ated question whether It holds 
the same doctrine. Transubatantiation is one of several 
toms in which the doctrine of the real presence is held. 
See deririne qf tho real prmnee (under prwsncrX and oon> 



These woardi, "TWs la my body," . . must needs be 
gA^’stej^e, and pure, without ... any subtle (nuwifb- 

SySM^Aua to Sir T. More^ eto (ed. Pai^ 

Why do we vainly trouble ourselves with so fierce con- 
^ oo n i tth e t si it iatton, or else by trun^ 


•uHtsiittkitoitlmtwwcumtotftoeHbeflm 

Christ, or uo? Booker, Eooles. Polity, v. 07. 

The chsnge of the whole sobstanoe of the bread into 
the body,or the whole substance of the wine into the blood 
[of Christ], <mly the appearances of liread and wine remain- 
ing : which change the Catholic Church must fitly calls 
traiuubttoAttatton. 

Canom and Deeroet ef the Council qf Trent (trans.), quoted 
(in Bom. Oath Diet , p. 814. 

traosnbfitantiationaliBt (trAn-snb-stau-sbi-a'- 
shon-al-ist), n. [< transubstantiation 4- -al4st.} 
Same as transubstantiator. [Rare.] 

Making it ("An't pleaae the py*"l equivalent to ‘*Deo 
volente" in the miu<u of tramubatantiationaiUeU 

y. and Q., 0th ser , IX. 149. 

tranBUbBtantUtor (trAn-sub-stan'shi-a-tpr), n. 
[< transubstantiate 4- -or^.] One who accepts 
or maintains the doctrine of transubstantia- 
tion. [Rare.] 

transudate (trAn-su'dAt), n. Same as transu- 
dation, 2 (6). 

transudation (irAu-sn-da'sbon), n. [< transude 
+ -atwn. j The act or process of tr^suding; 
the process of oozing turough the pores of a 
substance. Spoclfically, in med • (a) The psaSage of 
fluid through the pores of anjr membrane or wall of a cav- 
ity , endosraosls or exosmosis (6) The liquid thus tran- 
snded, especially into a cavity Also transudate, 
transudatory (trAn-su'da-io-n), a. [< transude 
+ -at-or-y.} PaSHi ug by transudation . 
transude (trAn-sud'), v. t.; pret. andpp. tran- 
suded, ppr. transuding. [< F. transsuaer ss Pr. 
trassusar, traasuar = 8p. trasudar = Pg. trans- 
sudar s= It. trasudare, transsudare, sweat 

through, < L. frans, through, 4- sudare, sweat: 
see sudation.} To pass or ooze through the 
pores or interstices of a membrane or other 
permeable substance, as a fluid (trafurpire being 
commonly said of gases or vaiiors). 

The nutritious fluid . . traneudee through the walls 

of the alimentary cavity, and passes into the blood con- 
tained in the blood-vessels which surround it 

Huxley, Biology, xL 

transninaf (trAn-snm'), v. f. : pret. and pp. tran- 
sutnedy ppr. transvming. fCLL. transumere, 
transsumere, take over, adopt, assume, < L. 
trans, over, 4* suniere, take: see sumpU Cf. as- 
sume, consume, desume.} 1. To take from one 
to another; convert. [Rare.] 

That wo may live, revive his death. 

With a well-messed bread and wine 
Traneum’d, and taught to turn divine. 

Oraehaw, Hymn for the Blessed Sacrament 

2, To copy or transcribe. Ralhwell. 
tnuununpt^ (trAn-sumpt'), n. [< OF. iransumpt, 
< ML. iransumptuM, a copy, neut. of LL. tran- 
sumptus, pp. of transumere, take over, assume, 
ML. transcribe: see transume.} A copy of a 
writing or exemplification of a record. [Obso- 
lete or archaic.] 

The pretended original breve was prodnoed, and a trim- 
eumpt or copy thereof offered them. 

Lord Herbert, Hist Hen Vin , p 22S. 

The traneumpt of a Papal Breve, three years old, was 
exhibited Ity Stokesley 

R. W. Dixon, Hist Church of Eng., iU. 

Aotton of trsnsumpt, in Scots law, an action compe- 
tent to any one having a partial interest in a writing, or 
immediate use for it, to support his titles or defenses in 
other actions, direct^ sgauist the custodier of the writ- 
ing, calling npon him to exhibit it. In order that a copy m 
transumpt of it may be made and delivered to the pursuer. 
Imp. DicL 

transnmption (trAn-sump'shon), n. [< L. fmit- 
sumphoQir^), a taking of one tiling from another 
(see tran8umpt),< (LL.) transumere, take over: 
BOO transume ] The act of taking from one 
place to another. Imp. Diet. 
tnuiBlunptiva (trAn-sump'tiv), a, [< h. tran- 
sumpdvus, metaphorical, < (LL.) transumere, 
take over: see transume,} Taken from one 
to another; transferred from one to another; 
metaphorical. 

Hereupon are intricate tamings, by a transumpHvs and 
metouymioal kind of speech, called meanders. 

Drayton, Rosamond to King Henry, Annotation 2. 

The form or mode of treatment Is poetic, . . digres- 

sive, transumptive 

LowsU, Among my Books, 2d ser., p 44. 
tranBVaaate (trAns-va'sAt), v. t. [< ML. trans- 
rasatus, pp, of transvaaaro, pour trom one ves- 
sel into another: see franst^asc.] Same as 
transease. 

The Father and Bon are not, as they suppose, (vutuea- 
seSsd and poured out, one into anotlier, as into an empty 
vessel. CWtcoftA, Intellectual Sys^m, p 019 

tranmMatioilt (trAns-vA-sA'shqn), n. [< ML. 
^iransvasation, < transf^asare, transvase: see 
transvase, transvasate.} The act or process of 
trangvasing. ffo/land. (Imp. Diet.) 
tnamnm (trAns-vis'), v. t.; pret and pp. 
tronsvased, ppr. transvasing, [< F. transvasstm 





tanaimm 

It. trava$aref < ICL iransvasaref pour from one 
▼eseel into Another, also remove one’s real* 
dance, < L. tranSy over, + vas, vessel: see rrwe.] 
To pour from one vessel into anotlior; trans- 
fuse. 

The apper and smaller apcrtuies, oi Uie higher uu- 
neaux, called the lading holes, htcause they serve fui 
ImniMuOtp the liquid glass Ure, Diet, U. 608. 

traiurrectant (truiiS'Vck'tani), n. [<L. trans^ 
veetuSf pp. of tra/arrelun, ’hurry over, + •ant,] 
In math., an invariant produced by the opera- 
tion of transvcction. 

transvection (trhns-vek'shpn), ». [<L. trans- 
wctw(tt-), a or carrying over, < trafts- 

veheref pp. trawfvectu^, carry over, transport, < 
tranSy overt + vchtre. carry, convey : see veht- 
ofe.] 1. The act or conveying or carrying 
over.— 2. In math., the operation of obtaining 
a CO variant by operating upon one with another, 
transrerberate (traiis-v^*r'be-rfit), r. f.j pret. 
and pp. tranfwcrberatedj ppr. transverberaUnff, 
[< L tranitrcrberatuSt pp. of transverberarhy 
strike or tlirust through, < tranSy over, + vcrbi- 
rare, strike : see verbi^ate,] To beat or strike 
through. [Rare.] 

The appetencies of matter and the most universal pas- 
sions (paasiones) In either globe are exceedingly potent 
and trawiBerbertUe (transverberant) the universal nature 
of thills. 

Irai:*, tr of Bacon’s Advancement of Learning, iv 8 
tranarersal (trAns-vOr'sal), a. and n. [< ME. 
transvermly < OF. (and F.) transversal = So. 
trasrersal = Pg. transversal as It. traversalCy 
trasversale, < ML. trafisversahsy transverse, < 
L. transversus, transverse: see transirrse.] 1. 
a. Transverse; running or lying across: as, a 
transversal line. See II. 

A double cours of b<x>rdlng first it have, 

Oon trawvrTMl, another cours direoto 

PaUadtiu, Husbondrle (E. L. T S.), p IfiS 

The vibrations of sound are longitudinal, while the vi- 
brations of light are transveraal 

Tyndall, Light and Elect , p 61. 

H. M. 1. In geom.y a line drawn across sev- 
eral others so as to cut them all. Transversals are 
nsnally understood to be straight in the absence of any 

S ualiftcation, but ciioular trausversals are also spoken of 
I. In anaUy a transversalis or trauhversus. — 
FanJlSl tnssvsrsals, three aegmente out off by the 
tides of a triangle from three lines through one point 
parallel to those sides There is for every ti tangle one 
point from which the parallel transversals are all equal 
tnuunrersalis (trAns-v^r-sa'hs), n. ; p]. trana- 
versaUs irlbz), [NL. (sc. musculu’*): see trans- 
versal,] In anat,y one of several different mus- 
cles, etc., which lie across certain parth.— 
TtansvarsaUs abdominis, the innermost of the three 
flat muscles of each side of the abdomen, whose fibers run 
moatty horizontally.— Ttansversalis cervlcis, a fiat 
fleshy muscle of the back of the neck, usually united with 
the longissimos dorsi and thus forming the apparent 
continuation of the latter in the neck — Tnuuvenaiis 
OOUi, the transverse oervioal artery (which see, nn<ler 
iranawmX— Transrarsalis fascia, the fascia lining the 
visceral aspect of the anterior abdominal mum les, eon- 
ttnuoni abovcL where it is thinnest with the lining of the 
diaphragm below, and blending with Poupt^'s ligament, 
or iMTolonged downward, under that ligament, over the 
femora] vessels — Ttaasviivalis moati. an occasional 
muscle of the chin — TrailSVenudiS a small inus- 
die lying across the nose.— Ttmaiversalis pedis, peri- 
aaL Same as trarmenm pedis, etc. (whion see, under 
ttanvoenuM) 

traiunrersality (trAns-vir-sal'i-ti), n. [< trans- 
versal + -ity,] The state or condition of being 
transversal. 

The condition of tranteersalUy leads at once to the de- 
sired results £ncyc. IhrU., XXIV 460. 

traaSTersally (trAns-v^r^sal-i), adv. In a trans- 
verse direction ; as a transversal. 
tnuiBFerflantt (tr&iis-vdr'sant), a, [< ME. 
iransversanty < OF. * transversant, traversanty < 
ML. transver8an{t-)8y ppr. of transversarey go 
across, transverse, traverse : see transversey v,] 
Running across ; transverse. 

Make this house wberin thay sbal abyde 
Lights dene, and playne with perches tratmersannis 
To sitte uiK>n PcUladxuH, Huabondrie (£. E. T. 8,X P* 2L 

traiunrerBary (trAnsW^^r-sa-ri), w. ; pi. transver- 
sartes (-riz). [< L. trans'ersartum, a cross-beam, 
a net 8tret<*hed across a river, neut. of transver- 
sariuSy cross, transverse: see tratisverse.] See 
the quotation. 

The cross-staff fin the 17th century] was a very simple 
tnatrument, conaUting of a graduated pole with cross 
pieces, called transverMarisii (of which there were four 
used according to the altitudex also gradual^ which 
were fitted to work on It Snhyc. Bnt , X. 187. 

tramnreflM (trans-v6rs'), a. and n. [< F. trans- 
versey OF. tremrs rs Pr. transversy trovers =s Sp. 
transversOy trasverso as Pg. transverse sa It. tras- 
versOy < L. iransversusy traversnsy lying across, 
transverse, pp. of transverierey cross, transverse, 

< trail#; aorofli; + verterey turn: see verse, Cf, 




lrav#r##,a,1 I, a. 1. Lying or being aerotfl or 
in a oroM direetion; cross; thwart, 

A ke^e, slung 

Between two poles upon a stick trantwrw. 

Coieper, Task, i. 60L 

2. Collateral. [Rare.] 

When once It goes to the transoerett and collateral [line], 
they not only have no title to the inheritance, but eveiy 
remove la a step to the losing the oogtiation and relation 
to the chief house. Jer Taylor, Rule of Conscience, ii. 8 

8. In anat, and sool., broader or wider than 
long; having its major diameter crosswise; 
noting various parts or organs which lie or are 
taken to run across other parts, or e^cially 

across the long axis of the whole body, gitudtad onea wd'running^^^^^ 

transvei'salts and transver8US,-—% In boU: (a) and to the length of the wing. They are found eepedally 


pMjgka snTWiW.---Tka»iwfli tltkU oral 
r<w.--TriBJiv«rifl floapulw artw. 
siNVid(wafteip(wb[ohsee, underitgimessi wgs i»---^ti^^ 

general snrfa^ running transvjsriely aoroae the middle 
of the fore wh^t between the renfiorm and orblealar 
spot!, of many nootnid mothe --TTtlurrirflf fibUdOf- 
maomaa. a ehaplng-machine having a eatter-neadoanied 
on a pillar and reoliHrocati^ h^aon^y. S. H, Mnighl, 
— Ttiagvtrsa sillufl. 

in meek,, the strain produced In a beam by a force at 
angles to ito length ; the bending or flexure of an elaatio 
beam.— TraaivarMitttiiri. Beesi^.-Trfiiiflfina 
thorado furrow. SeeeAorade.-Tta]iflTmoviiiLin 
entofn. , any one several short veins connecting two Ion- 


Right and left or collateral with reference to 
the median plane, (b) Being at right angles to 
the axial direction : for example, see transverse 
parhttony below’. — 5. In herpeUy speoifleaUy 
noting a bone of the skull 
whicli usually unites the 

E alatine and the pterygoid 
ones with the maxilla, it is 
usually flattened, plato-like, and 
flimly sutured, making a solid 
framework of the maxillary and 
pteiygopalatiue bars; but in 
some opnidlaiiB, as the venomous 
snakes, it is a slender rod mov- 
ably articulated in front with the 
maxilla, and connected behind 
with tlie pterygoid only , it then 
takes great part in the peculiar 
movement of the bones of the 
ui»|>er jaw by which the venom- 
fangs are tin own iuto position for 
striking See also cate under 
Ophulia, Pyikonidm, Crataliu, 
and orrodonL • 

6. In her,j crossing the es- 
cutcheon from one side to 
the opposite one.— By traas- 
varset, confusedly ; out of the 
propel order 

Nothing doth flrme and perma 
nent appeare, 

But all things tost and tnraed by 
trammeroe 

Spenser, F Q., vn vlL 66 

Halluoal tratisven# muscle. 



in the wings of certain dipters, and are distinguished ay 
special names, as the meUt or mtddk trantoerm vein, 
tween the third and fourth longitudinal veins, near the 
center of the wing , the hinder transverse vein, between the 
fourth and fifth longitudinals ; and the postsriorbasaltrans> 
verse ve^ between the fifth and sixth longitndlnala near 
the base of the wing — TransvfllM vlbratiOIL Same as 
later^ vibratwn (which see, under lateral 
n. n. In anaty a transversalis or transver- 
sus: as, the transverse of the abdomen, peri- 
neum, or sole of the foot, 
tranfiverse (trAns-vArsOf dide. [< transversey a.] 
Crosswise; across; transversely. 

A violent cross wind from either coast 

Blows them trantwrse ten thousand leagues awiy. 

Jfilton, P. L, iU. 487. 


transverse (trAn8-v6rsO>»-; pret. and pp. trans- 
versedy ppr. transverstng. [< ME. transversen, 
< OP. *transverser, traverser y < ML. transversarey 


Under view of Left 
of Skull of (jftMut, »how 
lug 7 r, the transverw bone, 
conut-ctiug A/jr,the maxilla, 
with Pi and Pt, the palatine 
4n<l pterygoid (Other let 
trrx HS m Uvclcdus, which 
lee.) 

Same as transverssa 


go across, transgress, traverse, < L. transversusy 
pp. of transverierey turn across, turn away: see 
transverse, a, Cf. traversOy r.] I. trans, 1. To 
overturn ; turn topsyturvy. 

And thougli our Monarchy be quite transverH, 

And we as slauos through the wide world diiperst, 
*11s not because we put to heauy doume 
The great Messlas 

Hrywood, Hierarchy of Angds, p. 284. 
2. To change ; transpose. Compare transprose. 
If there be any Wit in ‘t, as there is no Book but lias 
some 1 Traxxsverse it * that is, If it be ProM, put it into 
Verse, ... if it be Verse, put it into Pr^ 

Buetnnyham, The Rehearsal, L 1. 

n. tntrans. To transgress; run .counter. 

Ac treuthe, that trespasaedo neuerc ne trafMuerssds agens 
the lawu, 

Bote lyuede as bis lawe tauhto 

jFVfs JMoufman (CX sv. 209 

[Rare in all uses.] 

(trAns-v^^rs'ku^bi-tal), a. 


pedis (which see, under pesS) — TraosTatrs# artery, one 
of several small branches of the basilar art^. passing 
directly outward to be distributed to the pons Vaiolli — 

Trangverse axta. See aavisi — Tranivsrse carvioal 
artary. the third branch of the thyroid axis It passes 
outwaiu across the subclavian triangle to the anterior mar- 
gin of the trapezius, where it divides into the superficial 

cervical and tne porterlor scapular. Also called tratisver- uI^BVerBO-CUDitai 
ealts eoiiu — Trauwarse tmlon. that portion of the large oamo as transversorvotiai. 
intestine which extends across the body from light to left, trftOBVerBdly (trAns-v^rs'li), adv. In a trans- 

ormanBori croBHwise. 

coxa. Sec eoxa, 3.— Traiisvarsa dliunatar of a conic ht Stonehenge the stones He transversely nnon each 
seetlon Same as fransesrse (nets —Traasvaria facial ar- other. Sming/lesL 

tary,abranchof the temporal artery. It passes forward tranRvarm-madiAl ItrAns-vArs'md^di-alL a, 
through the parotid gland, and breaks up on the side of the 

face into numerous branches which supply the paiotld **’» tranaversof^tal, 

gland, tnasseter muscle, and the integument— nnuifl- trftll8V0r86-q,llftdrat6 (trAns-vArs kwod^rftt), <1. 

verso flssnro. (a)0/theliver Bw/lsstcre. (b)Ctf the brain. In entom.y having approximately the form of a 

a fissure ben^th the for^ and the bemlipher^ above rectanffular paralleloirram. which is broader 

the optic thalaml, through which membranes and vessels v. ^ ^ » uxunuwx 

arc continued from the ilu mater into the ventricles of the , . 

biahi.— Traiisvene flute. See duteh 1 — Trangveree trflaSTflndy n. Plural of transversus, 

frontal oonveiutloil. the ascending frontal or anterior traniverBion (trAns-vAr'shpn), n. [< MI». troll#- 

< L. tramm-lefe, tnm wrow: see 
trantierii, a. and e.] The act or procera of 


Ttangverae humeral artery, same as supraseapuiar ^ 
artery (which see, under stmraseap%tkir),--‘Tttai9fttWh transvorsing. 
ligament of the atlag. See liyamhu — TTangverae 
ligament of the flngfri, a tuperfloial palmar band 
stretching across the roots of the four fingers.— Trann- 
veree ligament of the pelvlg, a strong fibrous band 
stretching aciDsa tlie subpubic angle near its ai>ox — 

TTangyerae ligament of the toee, a plantar band 
similar to the transverse ligament of the fingers — Truig- 


See transverse, v, 

Mv first Bale is the Rule of Traxtsvereion, or Begula 
Duplex, ohauging Verse into Prose, or Prose Into Verse. 

JBueHnffham, The Beheaiind, L 1. 

traiunrergo-aiiflllg (tr&ns-vAr^sd-fl-n&'Ug), u. 
[NL.: Bee transverse and anal,] Sameasirans- 
versus perinai (which see, unefer transversns). 


verae magnet, • magnet whose polos are not at th^-^s, 

but at the sides, formed by a partioular oombinatton ol tTMgVgrSOCUOltfll (trane-^r-g^kfl bi-tgl), a, 
bar-magnets.— Traagverae magnetigm, or trangvene [As transverse 4- eubitaX,] Bunniiig across and 
" n, magnetiia tton at ri ght yi gi^ to |^e dividing the cubital cells of the wings of some 


enpopittUiigua Joint,.— masvMM awMaml Ufip [As traniwne d- meiHal.] Crosung the medisl 
my p^n pini it wbwd rimUiii to th»trtt.r ^^ ceUi of the wtogs of some inseoto, as hymenop- 

Si^fcSbtoiiSiST^^ noting eertotp nwvnr^ 

tent-TIraiigverse parttttoiL in tee., a dissepiment; u tra]lSVarg(Mqpi]ialii(ti«ns-yAr^fi(Hi|fl-n&’U^ 
of a perloarp.atrigbt angles with the valves, tn a silique.— ph transversom^aUis (-Idz). [NL.: see trans- 

mStowiaiT^ttaiiSpSrftGiicWoSrt^ oonneot the transverse 

mversing uiepeilnenm , the transperlneal art^ It fs With the opinous processes of vertebns, 
distilbuted to the parts between the anas and the bulb of tnmgV grBO V flrti lCfll (trAns-vAr'i^TAr^ti-kal). a. 

Behttin* toVist 

tiSva,alateril|m>cesionM%side^<nffeS^tcSiaoter, 


morphologioally, in different regiODS of the qiine; pitn^ 
ly, a Wamn^ess or ; in the cerHofd regm^ 

UBUilly a diiqiopi 


psdtx. the ratio of the graatest bsQ^Sr to the gnSm 
hreadfli of the ccanium. 


r'flum), n. ; pi. tramverta 
t prop. neut. of L. trasmer 8 U 8 itm»> 


, ^^_^hysli aim pltun . 

toooe,iiidoMngavertebrarteilalfomen:lntliiaandotb> C«8jL). 

■adapgKap^SiiitotoifteftiMigttgrttspg^^ tramnrmim* See t n mtve m , 6 (with fni)e 



nd the ordinary oo 

n. Works (ed. 1885X 1. 781. 


coarse of sn even 


InMMMM «.{ 1^ Unumm^ 

(-iC. nin4.t aM (MWNIM'M.J I&IM«(.,»tKW- 

a imairmiiseile on the back of the ear, rn^ 
iii«iitai 7 in mai».<>ntaifwnniimiiilL e iMrt^ 
deisnsiar ai^niii ona.‘>~Tvi9BtV'knnui an anoma* 

loos mttiote oaottrrink not infreqnentljr In man, arising 
from the occipital protnberanoe and Inserted into or near 
the tendon of the atemomaatotd. Also ciOled corrnpotor 
000 ^ 1 ^ terea-^Ttnamnnu orbitia, an oo- 
Mstonal muaole of man, trarening the upper part of the 
ortdt.--firniimygna pttUg. Bee piia.—Ttniimnntg 
pgrlMii, the traneperweal mnsole^ which traverses the 
ba^partof the perinenm from thetnberosi^of the isebt- 
nm to the median raphe, or in the female to the sphincter 
Taglnie.---1!k«aimrgllfttU^ BameasseemocoieaMf. 
traaswtf <trto8>vdrt'), n. t [< HE. tranwer- 
ten, < OP. ^traimertir aa fronwerfer, tras- 
wrier as Pg. tramswrterf < L. franwertere, turn 
Aorow: Bee iranevereeA To change by turning; 
turn about. Crc^ qfZaverSt 1. il£, 
trgtumrtible (trftna<ver'ti-bl), a. [< trunwert 
•¥ 4ble,‘] Capable of bei^ transverted. Sir T. 
Browne. (Imp, Viet.) [Kare.] 
tramriew (tranB-vil^), v. t [< view, 2 

To look through. [Bare.] 

Let vs with eagles «qres without offence 
Trcmninif the obscure things that do remain. 

IkntMt Kirum in Modum, p. 9. iBaviet.) 

trangvolatioilt (trhns-yo-l&'shpn), n. [< L. 
tranevoktref pp. tranevola’tiUf fly over or acrose, 
< frane, over, + volare^ fly : see volant.'] The 
act of flying beyond or across. 

Bach things as these . are < 
and (ranwoMtioiM beyond the on! 
piety. Jer. Taadcr, 

’ tnuiBTOlTet (trhns-volv'), v. t, [< LL. tranevoU 
verOy unroll, < L. fratte, over, + volvere^ roll, 
wrap: see volute. Of. convolve^ evoloe, revolvOf 
etc. J To overturn ; break up. 

Welcome be the Will of God, who transoolws Kingdoms, 
tumbles down Monarchies as Mole-hills, at his Pleasure. 

BowtUt Letters, Hi. 22. 

transwaftf (trhns-whft'), v. t. [< trans- + waft.] 
To waft over or across. [Bare.] 
loves Trull 

Kurops he from Sidon into Oreet 

Tnumoii^ftsd, whileat the wane ne‘re toucht her feet 
Beywood, Hierarchy of Angela p. 128. 

TraiUiylTailian (tran-sil-va'ni-an), a. and n. 
r< lYansylvania (see def.), lit. ‘the land beyond 
the forest,’ namely, the ancient forest separat> 
ing the country from Hungary, < L. trans, be- 
yond, + sylvOy mlvoy forest: see eylva^ eulvan.] 
I, a. Of or pertaining to Transylvania, former- 
ly a mnd principality, since ls68 incorporated 
with Hungary. 

n. n. i L native or an inhabitant of Transyl- 
vania. 

trant (trAnt), v. i. ITormerly also fraunt; < 
ME, trantenf < MD, D. tranten, walk slowly.] 

1. To walk; go about as a peddler. Compare 
tranter, [Prov. Eng.] 

And hid some treurMng mendisnt to his sire, 

That tralBok’d both by water and by fire. 

iroH's^rM,IV it (ATarsf.) 

2t. To turn; play a trick. 

Quen thay seghe hym (a fox] with sygt, thay sued hym 
fast, ... / 

A be InmtM A tornayees thurg mony tene greue ]rongh 
grove). 

atr OaiMinM and the Orem Knight (E. S. T. 8.X 1. 1707. 
trautf (trAnt), n. [< ME. front, < MD. trant ss 
Sw. dial, trant, a step ; from the verb.] A turn; 
a trick; a stratagem. 

For alle his faro I hym deffla 
Amt( 


Iknowehis tmnhk 
He leiiys with gaudls an( 


9 to taile, 

‘th jdleiT. 

PMr Fiaget P> 881. 
Bumme fhunters] fel in the fate, ther the fox bads^ 
Trayles ofte a tniyterea bi trount of her wyles. 

Mr datsogns andlhe Stem Knight (E. E. T 8.X L 170a 

trsntgr (trAn'tAr), n. [Formerly also trAantaf ; 
< trofit + -cfi.] An itinerant peddler; a car- 
rier. Formerly also called ripper. [Prov. Eng.] 

Mok Dewy*s father, Beuben, by vocation a fmnisr, or 
Itrsgulsr earner. 

T. Berdy^ Under the Greenwood Tree, L t. 


trappef a Itiup-door, a pftfftU, m Ft. trappa m 
^ trofnjMi «8 Pg. trctyMi m It. dim, irappola^ < 


with 

of 


trg^ ^ trapot a trap (< OHG.) ; conn^h^ 


a-™, 

M3t>. S. MQLG. G. trappen, tee trt^s, 

brape^ tramp, Henoe ult. trapan,] I, A oon- 
tvivwhae» as a plttall or some meehantoid device 
watiMi suddenly, often by means of a spring, 
Med to tglrtng gMKM and other animals. 


6M1 

*he lawe amous 

Oaaght In atvsnM, if it Were deed or bledde. 

Oheueer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 148. 
We have looks to safeguard necessaries, 

And pretty tra|M to catch the petty thieves. 

Shak.. Hen. V , I 2 17(1 
A sudden sharp and bitter cry, 

As of a wild thing taken in the trap. 

Tennyeon, Geraint. 

2. A device for conflnii^ and suddenly releas- 
ing or tossing into the air objects to be shot at, 
as live pigeons or glass balls. 

Thetrv^ are usually live in number the sides being 
binged so that upon ttie cord being pulled they collapse 
eutu^, leaving the pigeon in the open. 

W, W. Greener, The Gnn, p. 501 

8. A kind of fish-net used especially in Nar- 
ragansett Bay, consisting of an oblong iuclo- 
Bure of netting on three sides and at the bot- 
tom, anchored securely by the side of the chan- 
nel. Into this the fish enter, and, the bottom of the net 
bdng lifted to the snrface at the oMn end, they are 
penned in and driven into a lateral inolosore, where they 
are kept until needed. 

4. A double-curved pipe, or a U-shaped sec- 
tion of a pipe, with or mthout valves, serving 





A, B, common traps , C, D, modifications of A and B— ■crewKmps, a» 
shown at a, betaa added for cleaning out the traps, E, F, G, venti- 
lattng traps with air pipes at leading to the extenor of a building. 

to form a water-seal to prevent the passa^ of 
air or gases through a pipe with which it is 
connected. Traps are made tn a great variety of shapes, 
the aim being In all to cause a portion of liquid to lodge 
In a depresuon and form a seal. The most common 
forms are without valves. Air-pipes used in conneetioD 
with traps (see the figures) not only conduct away fonl 
gases, but prevent any regurgitation of gas through the 
water or siphoning ont of the wator-seai resulting from 
changes of iwesanre in the soil-pipe, such as sometimes 
ooours in nii ventilated traps, undne pressure In which 
causes the gas to pass the water-seal, while a very alight 
fan below stmoimneTic pressure causes the water to siphon 
over into the soil-pipe and thus destroy the seal . Vuious 
special forms are called gae-trape, prsass-trapt, etc. Also 
mdled trapping. 

6. A piece of wood, Romowhat in the shape of 
a shoe, hollowed at the heel, and moving on a 
pivot, in which the ball is placed in play: 
trnp-ball; also, the game itself. See trap- 
Indeed, 1 have heard yon are a precious gentleman, 
And In your younger [days] ooul^^ay 

6. A trap-door. 

With that word he gan iindon a trappe 

Chaucer, Trollus, UL 741. 
Doan ye sobolde fallen there, 

In a pyt wXty fadme deep 
Thenore beware, and tak good keep ! 

• At the passyng oijr the tmpps. 

Bidhard Coer de leon (Weber’s Metr Bom., II. 18SX 
Tram nuder the stage ao convenient that Ophelia could 
walk from her grave to her dressiug-ruom with perfect 
ease. J Jefereon, Autobiog , iv. 

7. Any small complicated structure, especially 
onetliatis out of order; a rickety thing ; so 
called in contempt. Compare rattletrap. [Gol- 
loq.] — 8. A carriage. [Colloq.] 

Florao's Measure was to drive his ITInoeas with four 
horses Into newooroe He called his oairtage his frappe, 
his **drsgue.’* Thaekeray^ Newoomes, Ivit 

*'I think yon must make room for me Inside the tratp.'’ 
It is remaikable how much men despise cloee oorriages, 
and what dlarespeotful epithets they invent for them 

Jean Ingetew, Off the Bkelligs, xx. 

9. Any device or contrivance to betray one into 
speech or act, or to catch one unawares ; an 
ambush; a stratagem. 

How will men then curse themselvec for their own folly 
in being so esally tempted , and all those who laid trap* 
and tnarea to betray them by? Sermons. 1. zi 

lOf. Contrivance; craft. 

Borne cunning persons that had found out bis foible and 
ignorance of trap first put him in great fright 

Boger North, Examen, pi 649. (Bane* ) 

11. A sheriff’s officer, or a policeman [Slang.] 
The irgM have got him (for picking a pocket], and that 's 
aUaboutlt Dietsiw, Oliver Twist, xlU. 

Dick's always in trouMe; . . th«« *b a ooupleof irape 
In Balaton alter him now. 

H. Kingtiey, OeoBry Bamlyn, vl. (Dosmi.) 
ngar^^toartnp. See/flwy.^Euiiiilnf trap. See 
as a sSsel trap. ^mart\.~- 
•Isfil «NIP» e trap tor oatohing wild anlmala oonalsUng 


of two Iron-tpollied jewa whioh dost by moans of apower^ 
fol steel When the animal disturbs the oMoh or 
tongue by wlM they are k«pt open.- TC bsup to trapt, 
to tmdsmaild trapf.to be very knowing or wide-awake. 

[Hlang,] 

evying out, Split my Wind Pipe, Sir, yon are a Fool, and 
don’t wtdentand Trap, the whole World 's a Cheat 

Tom Bro^ Works (ed. 1708X (Aehten.) 

trap^ (trap), v. ; pret. and pp. trapped, ppr. trap-- 
ptng. [< ME. trappen (also in comp, bitrappen), 

< A8. *trffppan (m comp. betrBjman) *= MD. 
(rapweri, f rap ; from the noun,] L trans. 1. To 
catch in a trap : as, to trap foxes or beaver. 
Mere vermin, worthy to be trapp'd. 

Cow^, Task, ii. 888. 

2. To insnare; take by stratagem: applied to 
persons. 

Nimrod (snatching Fortune by the teesaea) . . . 

Leaues hunting lieastes. and hunteth Men to trap. 

^lveeter,’tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeka U-« Banykm. 

3. To capiure (fish) by means of a trap or 
trap-net.— -4. To put in a trap and release to 
be shot at, as pigeons or glass balls.— 6. In 
plumbing, to furnish with a trap. 

To trap the soil pipe before Ite entrance Into the drain. 

The American, VIL 888. 
6. Theat.yto fimiish (a stage) with the requisite 
traps for the plays to be performed. Saturdap 
Rev., LXI. 20. — 7. To stop and hold, as the 
shuttle of a loom in the warp, or gas, a liquicU 
heat, etc., by an obstruction or impervious or 
sealed inolosure, as in the case of liquids or 
gases, or by insulating substanceR, as with heat 
or electricity ; specifically, to stop and hold 
a trap for the purpose of removing, as air car- 
ried forward by or entangled in water flowing 
through pipes, etc., water deposited from oom- 

S ressed atmospheric air when cooled, or oon- 
ensed from steam in the passape of the lat- 
ter through pipes, or air from pi^s or recep- 
tacles into or through which steam is to m 
passed. 

n. intrane. 1. To set traps for game: as, to 
trap for beaver. 

He genenlly went out alone into the mountains, and 
would remain there trapping by hlmaelf for several montha 
together, his lonely camps being often pitched in the vi- 
cinity of hostile savagea. The Century, XLL 771. 

2. To handle or work tlie trap in a sbooting- 
match.— 8. To become stopped or impeded, as 
steam through accumulation of condensed wa- 
ter in a low pmrt of a horizontal pipe, or in a 
steam-radiator by the presence of air which 
cannot escape, or the flow of water through a 
siphon by accumulation of air in the upper 
part of the bend, etc. 

(trap), n. [< D. trap, a step, degree, ss 
MLG. trappe, treppe, G. tre^, a step, rouna of 
a ladder, ss Sw. trappa ss Dan. frqppc, a stair: 
see trap^ and wentletrap,] A kind of movable 
ladder or steps; a ladder leadiitg up to a loft. 
Simmonde. [Rare in the singular.] 
trap^ (trap), n. [=: G. trapv s Dan. trap, < 8w. 
trapp, trap (rock), so caafed (by Beigmann, a 
Swedish mineralogist) with ref. to the ter- 
raced or stair-like arrangement which may be 
observed in many of these rocks, < trappa^ a 
stair: see frap^.j In geol., any dark-coloi^ 
rock having more or less of a columnar struc- 
ture and apparently volcanic or eruptive in 
origin. It is the old and more or less metamorphosed 
eruptive rooks, and especially tlie various forma ofbaaalt, 
which are most commonly Urns designated. The name la 
a convenient one for use Itelore Urn exact nature of the 
rock in question has beim ascertained by mioroeoopio SK- 
amination. 

The tonn Trap la an indefinite, and therefore sometimes 
a very convenient, term applied to eruptive rocks whicdi 
cannot be Identified in the field 

IFoodisanf, Geol. of Eng. and Wales (8d ed.X p. 668. 
Glassy trap. See eordavaliU. 
trap^ (trap), f*. [< ME. trappe, < OF-’^frop, drap, 
F. drap = Pr. drap a= Cat. drop sa Sp. Fg. tra- 
po ss It. drappo, < ML. drappue, drapis, trap- 
pus, iraj^, a cloth, a horse-cloth, trapping; 
prob. of Teut. origin ; of. drab^, drape.] If.^A 
norse-cloth; an ornamental cloth or bousing 
for a horse: ornamental harness; a trapping: 
usually in toe plural. 

Mony trappe, roony oroper 
King Aluaimder (Weber’s Metr. Rom., I 148X 


TTjpon a stede whyte ao milke 
His trmyf wer off tuely (soarlet] gylke 

J^mard Coer de Uen (1616X {Meafe BieL) 

2. pi. Belongings; appurtenances impedi- 
menta: used froquently of baggage. [Colloq.] 
A couple of horses carry na and our trape, you know, 
* re we like. 

Thackeray, Newoomes, xxx. 


and we can stop where i 


The other was a aort o' atorwroom, where the old cap'a 
kep’ all sorts o’ fitiiia. B B. Simee, Oldtown, p. 147. 



trap d44d 

tantp^ (tmp), t% t ; pret. and pp. trapped, ppr* trap^lMlt (Mp'bat), i». A bat uaed in the game 
trapping, [< MB. trrtp/w*w, < 01* . *<rery»n«*, < ML. of trap-ball. 

*trappare, < trappus, cloth, horse-cloth: eee tnilhblttle A bat ueed in trap- 

<rap*, «. Hence ira})p€f*<^,^ To furtiieh with ball. fProv. £ng*3 

trapping or ornamental housing, or iieeeBsary trap-brilliant (wp'briKyant), «. Heo dW/- 
or usual harness or appurtenances, especially hant 

when these are of an ornamental character. trap*C6llar (trap'seP^), n. In a theater, the 
Duk Theseus leet fotth three stedas bringe, Space immediately under the stage. 

That trapped were in steel al gllttoriiwe trap-CUt (trap'kut), «. See cut 

^ trap-door (tri«»'d6r0, «• C< ME. trappe-dore; < 

But leave these rolioks of his living might 47 f a \ whloli 

To deck his herce, and trap his tomb-blsoke stewS. ^ f ” u * 

Speneet, ¥. Q., II. viu. la when shut IS flush, or nearly so, with what sur- 

Trap OUT slmggy thighs with bella 

B. Jonaan, ilasqoe of Dberoti. 
llielr horses trapped in blue, with white orosses pow- 
dered on their hangings. /Votide, Sketohea p. 176. 

Trapa (tra'pli), n. [NL. (Linnesus, 1737), so 
cali^ with ref. to the four spines of some 
species : abbr. of ML. valcttrapaf a caltrop: see 
caltrt^},) A genus of polypetalous plants, of 
the order Onagranrse, it is oharaoteriaod by an 
ovary vrlth two cells, each with an elongated ovule pen- 
dulous from the 



Tra/a btspiH«saj a, a flower 
fniU of T btfVTHts 


;^th inflated spongy petioles, floating on the surface 
azilli^ sollt^ whitish flowers with the parts 


rounds it. 

** Here at this seore trappe-dan,** ({UoA be. 

Chaueer, lYoilus, iii 760. 
Here is the Trapdoor, the mouth of the rich mlne^ which 
Wei make bold to open Brome, Queens Exchange^ v. 
Trap-door spider, one of several different spiders of 
large else, mostly of the genus Ctsnisa, whose nest Is a 
Inoe with hinged lid 
which opens and shuts 
like a tran-door Dll- 
feront spiders of this 
type construct their 
holes variously In else 
and shape, and with 
variable proportions 
of mud and cobweb^ 
but the principle is the 
same with all The 
it ap-door amiige- 

munt is for their own 
hiding and security, 
not for the capture of 

World, and ex- their prey 

tending to central trapB^ (trap), V, ». ; pret. and pp. traped, ppr. 

With dimorphous HBe trap^, traj>^, tramp. Of. also trapes. 1 1. To 
" ’ trail along in an untidy manner; walk care- 
lessly and sluttishly; run about idly; trapes. 

I am to go iraping with Lady Kerry and 2dra. Pratt to 
see sights all this day Staift 

2. To trail on the ground. HalhwvlL [Prov. 
Eng.l 
ranas 


partition, and by 
a nut-lUce spi 
nesceiit fruit 
There are 8, or 
as some esteem 
them only 2 (or 
even 1), species, 
natives of tropical 
and subtropic al 
iMurts of the Old 
World 


leaves, one kind 
submerged, oppo- 
dte, dissected, and 
Winifeii root-Uke,the other 
a rosette of tooth- 
ed rhombic leaves 



Texan Tnp-door Slider {Pttchylomt 
rus caroltnmsti) 


in %on. The species are known as water-caltrop from trap6^ (trap), n. [Cf. frapt.] A pan, platter, 
the horns or spinet of the singular fruit, which cfjii- oi dish. HdlliweU, [Ppov. Eng.l 
tains a tingle large seed with a sweet and edible era- Tranalna ffTaT^'A-lnal « rNlTfCSivior'i C (Ir 

bryo which abounds in starch and is conipose<l <»f two AiapeiW (trap e-JUS;, «. liNLi. (UUVlcr;, ^ Ur. 
' • ' easily turned, < rpeweiv, turn: see 


unequal cotyledons and a radicle which }»erforatu8 the 
apex of the fmit In germinating T nedaru, the best- 
Imown species, native from central Africa to Oermany 
and central Asia, often cultivated elsewhere, and now 
natofaliaed in Haasachnaetts in the ('oncord river, is 


Of leM)» < m/Hi-, four, reduoed to too-, 4- ir«^ 
(iroA) as: E. Mt Cf. tri^) hx geaphf a 
plane flgure contained oy four 
straight lines of which no two are j ^ 

parafiel. / \ 

In like manner, a trapedwn (irpaw^wc) I ,A 

originally algnlflea a table, and thus TragMsium. 
mh^t denote any form : but as the tablM 
ofthe Greeka bad one side shorter than the oppoaite <m«, 
such a figure waa at first called a erafMffiMi. Aftorwaidi 
the term was made to signify any figure with four unMoal 
aldea, a name being more needmf In geometry for this 
kind of figure than for the original form. 

Wheadt PhUoa. of Inductive fk>laiioa% L, p. L 

8. In anat , : (a) A cross-band of fibers near the 
lower border of the pons Varolii, passing from 
the region of the accessory auditory nucleus to 
the raphe. They may ooma in part, down from the oere» 
belluro or np from the reatiform body, aa well aa from the 
region mentioned, and aeem to terminate in the auperior 
olive of the aame side, or in the superior olive, the lemnta- 
cna, and acoeaaory auditory nucleus of the oppoaite aida 
A ^up of large^daed gangUon-oelbi among the fibera ia 
called the nudeta traj^i. Alao called eorpuM trapaoi- 
d«. (h) The bone on the radial side of the distal 
row of carpal bones, articulating with the meta- 
carpal bone of the thumb ; carpale 1. of the typ- 
ical carpus, whatever its actual shape. Aiso 
called miUtanffulum mqjus, See cuts under Pe- 
rmodactjflaf ecapholmar, and hand. — Kuoleus 
tnpesil Beedef.2(a).— Obuqueridgeofthetrape- 

ilQiiL Seeoth^ 

trapeiiiiB (tra-p6'zi-us), n.; pi. trapozii (-1). 
[li^L. (sc. musculuB), < L. ^ra}yezium,^. v. J A large 
superficial muscle of the back of the neck and 
adjacent parts, it arises from the external occipital 
protnberanoe, the inner third of the superior curved line 
of the occipital bone, the llgamentum nuchn and the 
■pines of the last cervical and of all the thoracic vertobne, 
and is inserted into tlie outer third of the clavicle and the 
acromion and spine of the scapula. Each traperius is tri- 
angular, and with its fellow of the opposite side forms a 
somewhat diamond-shaped figure, little like the trapecium 
of geometry Also caiiod eueuUatit and wvdmmdc ur 
$hawl-muade. See cut under mueelc > . 

trapezobedral (tra-pc-zo-ho'dral), a. [< trape- 
sonedr{on) 4* Htl.l ’ In crystal., pertaining to or 
having the form of a trapezoheilron.— n^pezo- 
hedralhemihsdrlsm,tetartohsdrlam. see the nouns 


no pores on the thighs. T mgyptxm is of small sice, can 
■ i i . ----- -. - puff ont its body, and is remarkable for its changes of color, 

known ta water-cheatnut or water-nut, sometimes as Jcsm- fi«nAa « t rAlao tr/nnap • Rti AyfotiniAn 

«#• iwL Its seeds are ground and made Into bread in (traps;, v. I. lAlso traipse, an pension 

- -• of frapei, or from the noun frapea.] To gad or 

flaunt about idly. 


trope.'} A genus of i^ifamoid lizards, with Se trapezpliedron(tro*p6-z6-he'dron), w. [NL., < 
setues small and destitute of spines. They have »- table, a trapezium base, + eopa^ 


parts of the south of Europe. T. Ineomui of China, there 
known as lingr or Icng, Is cultivated in ponds by the 
Chinese for its fruit, which resembles a bullock's head 
with two blunt hums T bUpinoaa yields the Singhara- 
nut of Cashmere, where it forms a staple food, 
trapan (tra-pan'), n. [Also, less ]>rop., trepan ; 
< OF. trappan, ^trapan, a snare, trap, trapani, 


The daughter, a talL trapedna, teolloping, talkative may- 
pole. CMdtrnUh, She Stoops to Conquer, 1 2. 


t™. t5l»olrteor«rehafp.l 1. A Blnttera j Wl lOlf, 


Kothii^ but gins and snares and trapana for souls. 

•SbutA, Sermons, III. iv. 

2. Same as trapanner. 

Be had been from the beginning a spy and a (rvpan 

Macaulay. 

trapaa (tra-pan^y f-y pi^t. and pp. trapanued, 
ppr. trapanntng. [Also, less prop., trepan; < 
trapan, n.} To insnare; catch by stratagem. 
[Obsolete or archaic.] 

My steed 's trapan'd, my bridle 's broken. 

Fira qf Frendraught (Child's Ballads, VI. 179). 
lest I might be trapan’d and sold ss a Servant after my 
arrival in Jamaica. Dampier, Voyage^ II. ii 4. 

Tis strange, a fellow of his wit to be trepan’d into a 
marriage. Steele, Lying Lover, il 1. 

Cease yonr Fnnning ; 

Force or Cunning 
Hever shall nw Heart trepan, 

(P(fU WAmMwV rk« 


How am I to go trapeaing to Kensinj^n In my yellow 
satin sack before all the fine company? 

ThaokeraVf Henry Esmond, tl. 16 
Also traipse : see trapes, r.] 
sluttish woman ; a j^e. 

Ftom door to door I'd sooner whine and bog . . 

Than marry such a trapea 

day. What d'ye call it? i 1 

2. A going about; a tramp. 

It’s such a toil and a trapea up them two pair of stairs. 

Mrs Uamry wood, The Channiugs, lix 

trapesate (trap'f-zat), a, [< trapezium + -ate^.} 
Trapeziform. 

trapm (tri-pez')y «• C< trapse =s Hp. irape- 

eto = Pg. trapeziOf < L. trapezium, < Gr. TpairHt- 
ov, a trapezium: sec trapezium.} 1. A trapezi- 
um. — 2. In gymnastics, a swing consisting of 
one or more cross-bars, each suspended by two 
cords at some distance from tho ground, on 
which vanous exercises or feats of strength and 
agility are performed, 
trapezia. ». Latin plural of trapezium. 



y, Beggs/s Opera, air xxxvii. trapezial (tr&-p$'^im), a. [< trapezius + -a/.] 
, n. [Also, less prop., I" anal., pertaininig to the trapezius: as, trope- 


a seat, side.] 1. In crystal., a solid belonging 
to tht^ isometric system, 
bounded by twenty-four 
equal and similar trapezoi- 
dal planes; a tetragonal 
tnsoctahedron. — 2. Any 
solid having trapezendaU 
faces, as the tngouai tra- 
pezoliedron of a quartz 
<*rystal. See tetartuhe- 

Tetr.ieoii«l Tnwictiihcdron, 

arism. or I r,tne*c)h«dron 

Also trapezihedron. 

trapezoid (tr&-pd'zoid), a. and n. [sr F. trap^- 
zoiae as Sp, trapezoidc (NL. trapezoules, as a 
noun also trapezoideum), < Gr. rpaireCott^i, < 
Tpdwfl^a, table, 4- ilSog, form.] 1, a. Having 
the shape of a trapezoid. See II., 1. 

Segments much oompreued, trapesoid. 

U. C. ITo^, Freflfa- Water Algn, p 168. 

Trapssoid bone. See n.. 2.— Ttapesoid Ugament 
8«e^yyieyU.->TrikpSS0idlSnS. Bee <6^8. 

XL, n. 1. In geom., a plane four-sided fi.^ire 
having two of its opposite udes 
parallel, and the other two not 
so.— 2. In anat. and zoo!., the 
trapezoid bone, one of the bones 
of the wrist, BO called from its 
shape; the second one of the 
distal row of carpal bones, on the radial or 
thumb side, between tlie trapezium and the 
magnum, in special relation with the head of 
the second metacarpal bone; carpale H. of 
the typical carpus. Also called multangulum 
minus, and trapezoides, trapezoideum. See outs 
under ArtiodaetyUi, pis^orm, hand, and seapko- 
lunar. 

[< trapezoid^ 


ZZA 

Trapexold, i 


trapanner (tra-pan'6r), ... , — 

trepanner; < irapan 4* -cr^.] Gne who tra- itaf fibers or action. 

pans or insnares. trapezian (tr&-p5'gian), a. [< trapezium 4- -on.] 

The Iniinnationa of that old pander and trapanner at Ib crystal,, having the lateral planes composed 
■oulfl. SotOh, Sermons, VI. x. of trapeziums situated in two ranges between 

trap-ball (trap'b&l), 71. 1. An old game played two ^es. . , ^ 

by two or more persons with a ball, bat, and trapezixonn (trft-p5 zi-fonn), a, [as P. trapd- traPaZ0idal(trap-$-zoiM^), a. b^ . 

trap (see trap^, n., ft). By itriking the end of the morm, < U trapezium, trapezium, + forma, -at,} I, Having the form of a trapezoid: as, 
pivoted tnq: with the bat, the ball is driven aome dia- form.] 1. Having the shape of a trapezium.— the trapezoidaX bone or ligament (in anatoihy). 

2. in zodH., trapezoidal. [A rare and incorreot 
use.] 

The mentom is trapeztfcrm. WaUrhruee, 

ttmpai U h m map-iy^eottoiL Smynjedikm. 
trapesiliedroii (tri-^-zi-hd'drqn), n. Same as 
trapezdhednm. 


tanee. The tide or playera out retire the striker by oatob- 
tog the batted ball on the fly or by bowling it to the trap 
from the |daee where it fallii. 

He that of feeble norvea and jointi complains 
From nine-pinA ooita, and from trap-bau abstalna 

IT. KifUf, Art of Cookery, I. 478. 
TroFAgtl - • -Js anterior to ertoket, and pipb^ly oo^ 


The fdein of each vaulting oompertmeDt of an tpaidal 
' ia of oonna trapezoidal. 

0. B. Moore, Gotbie Arohitecture, p. 100. 


evil with most of the early gomes played with the bat and vi„ra.l a# trnneaijuo 

bal! ; we trace it as far back as the oommencemenl of the tTi>p0gjl» n, WUXJ.1 Of wapeziUS, 
fourteenth eenttury Strutt, Sports and Pastiioe% p. 170. tntptgill]|| (tlf-pe zl-un0» n, ; pi. 


2, The ball used in the game of trap-ball. 

Be went to and out of Hawk's Gully like a trapkall, 
sad was to Springfield "to less than no time.” 

A. B. longdred, Oeorgts Soene% UO. 


2. In crustal,, having the surface composed of 
twenty-four trapeziums, all equal and similar. 
— TraMMldalw^ SeetMtfi. 

trapeioidmun (trajHhsoi^dls> 

_ . , A. , , trapezea, tra- -df-um), [NL.; see trapezoid,} la anat,^ 

peHums (-4, -umz). [< U trapezium, < Or, rpa- same as trapezoid. 

iriCam, a tame or counter, a trapezium (so oalled tmpMMMilSnB (trap-^zoi^di-fdrm), a, [< NL. 
as belag four-sided like such a table), dim. of trapezoid^, tmpesoid, 4^ L. fonmlt, form,] In 
a tabto (so called as having eamia., no^ an extandsd as a Jda 


Anaataim^ thaer^lMeetioti of whiehls every^ 
where e trepeeolit 

tirapimiorai (trap-^f^ron), a. [NL.. < 
Gr. wirtCttf table^ *4- ^petv » B. 6earl.] In the 
Or, Ok, same as efpendytes (6). 
trapfall (tnw'fftl), n. A trap-door bo mado as 
to give way oeneath the feet, and cause a per- 
son to fall through. 

For on a Bridge he emtometh to fight, 

Which ic bat narroir, bat exceeding long ; 

And in the lame are many trap-faXt vAgni. 

Throngh m^oh the rider downe doth fall through oTor- 
fight Spinm, F. Q., V. 11 7. 

trap-fiflher (trap'flsh^er), n. One who fishes 
with a trap or traMiet, 

trap-hole (tr^'hmh n. l. A hole closed by a 
trap-door,— Sf. Milit, See trous-de^loup, 
trap-hook (trap'huk)^ n. A kind ot fish-hook 
whioh works with a spring or snap, 
trap-net (trap^uet), n. Same as trajA^ 3. 
trappean (trap'f-an), a, r< trajA (trapp) + 
-e-an.] Pertaining to or of tne nature of imp or 
trap-roek.— Trappean ash, a icoriaoeoas fmgmental 
form of the old leva formerly very commonly designated 
as fmjpv and now bv various other uemesu (Heetmpa,) The 
trsppdui ash of the Lake Superior mining r^ion, some- 
what Important for the copper which it contains, la fre- 
quently deolgnatod os the euSi-bed. 
trappM (trapt), a. (.< trap^ + 1. Fitted 

OP provided with a trap or traps.— 2. In gem- 
outUngf having the trap-cut. 
trapper^ (trap'^>rh n. [< trap^ + -eri.] 1. One 
who makes a DURinesR of trapping wild animals, 
usually such as yield fur, as the marten or sa- 
ble, mink, otter, beaver, and muskrat. 

** A hunter, I reckon ?** the other continued. . ‘ ' Vou 
are mistaken, frlotid, in culling me a hunter ; I am nothing 
better than a trapper " see but litUe difference whe- 
ther a man gets his peltry by the rifle or by the trap," said 
the lll-l(Kfidng companion of the emigrant 

J. 1»\ Cooper^ The Prairie, IL 

2. A trap-fisher. [Rhode Island. J — 8. In min- 
ta/ 7 , a boy or girl in a coal-mine who opens the 
air-4oors of the galleries for the passage of 
the coal-wagons. — 4. A horso for use in a trap. 
[Colloq.] 

Sound and shapely half«bred horses, poulea, nags, trap- 
penif hacks chargers, harness horses, and hunters. 

Feb. 2, 1SS7. {Bneyc. Diet,) 

trapper'^H (trap'6r), w. [< ME. trapper, trappar, 
trappour, trappure,i OP. *trappeure,<, ML, trap- 
paiura, trappings, housing, < ^trapparc, cover 
with trappings: see trap*, r.] The housing 
and defensive armor of a horse, especially of a 
horse caparisoned 'for a just or tournament: 
generally in tlio plural. Compare bard^. 

The fhoeldes bright^, testers and trappures, 

Chaucer, Knight's Tale, 1. 164L 
Item, 1 peco of ikarlot for trappan tor horsys, with rede 
' ud ror " * * '**“ 


oroosis and rosys. 


Paat4mLeUer$, I 477. 


Sundrie kindes of precious stones, and perles wherewith 
ye framtsrt, barbos, and othor furnitures of his horse are 
couerM. A, Aden, tr. of Hebostisn Munster (First Books 
[on America, ed Arber, p. 16). 

trapplness (trap'i-nes), H, The property, state, 
or condition of oeing trappy; treacuerousnoss. 
[Colloq.] 

Once over this there were brood posturea and large bonks 
and ditches, Innocent of trappinetn for the most port, be* 
.... .. *^^ 5 ^ 20 , 1886 . 


fore the ridera. The Ftatd, 
try^plngi (trap'ing), «. 


{Bneye. Diet) 
[Verbal n. of irap^, 
V.] 1. TThe art, business, or method of a trap- 
per, in any sense. 

Trapping has been there so long oorrled on that inheri- 
tance may have come Into play 

Daruftn, Deooent of Man, I. 48. 

2. In drainage: (a) The process of furnishing 
with a trap or traps. 

Fever could be traced to the neglect of the moot obvious 
precautions in the traming and vontllatioo of droina 

Lanest, 188®, I. 44. 

(b) Same as trap^, 4; also, traps collectively. 

The defects in drainage inangementa, such aa want of 
proper trappingi, . . . were very numeroua 

Lonesf, ISPO^ n. 1125. 

3. The cutting of a brilliant in the form known 
as trap-briUiant, See briHiaut. 

The trap out, or trapping aa it is called by lapldarlea. 
oonsista cl paratlel planet nearly rectangular, arranged 
around the eontour of the stone. 

O. Bpmt, Artisan’s Handbook; p. 817. 

trapping^ (trapping), n, [Verbal n. of tre^, 
v,J The housing or harness of a horpe, when 
somewhat ornamental in character; hence, ex- 
ternal ornamentation, as of dress: ^nerally in 
the plural. 

We maarhe aaid to want the silt and trgppU^ 

The oreaa of honour. D. Jantan, Alefiemlat, Iv. 1. 
Oood slothea are tha embroidered trsM^ of prida 
DaMer, OsU vEoraboJt, p. Sft. 
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Baaea and tinael^iS^f^' ‘l., u. 86. 

Aooouhremente, equipmenta panqihernalla, gear, 
deooratlona, frippery. » 

trappillg-attacluiiexit (trap'ing-^tach^ment), 
fi. A metal or other appurtenance or mount- 
ing for horse-trappings. L, Jemtt, m Art J om*. . 
N. a, DC. 345. piaro.] 
trappings, n. pi. See trapping. 

Ihmpl^ (trap'ist), n. and a, [< F. Trappwtr, 
so called from the abbey of La Trappe iiiFrance : 
see def.l I. n. 1 . A member of a monastic body, 
a branch of the Cistercian order, it is named from 
the* village of Sollgnv-la-Tn^pe, in the depar^eut of 
Oma, France, where the abbey of la Tnppe was founded 
in 1140 by BxArou, Count of Peroho. The abbey soon fell 
into decay, and was governed for many yean by titular or 
commendatory abbota De Ronod <10W-17OO\ who hod 
been oommenaatory abbot of Ta TnmjM from his boyhood, 
become Its actual abbot In 1664. ana thorou^y reformed 
and reorganised the order The rules of the order are 
noted for their extreme austerity, and inculcate extended 
fasts, severe manual labor, almost perpetual alienee, ab* 
•ttnence from fleoh, fish, etc., and rigt^us oaoeticlsm in 
general. The order was repressed in France during the 
Itevulutlonary and Napoleonic periods. There are branch 
monasterieain France, Belgium, Great Britain, Italy, etc., 
and two in the United Htatea (Abbey of Gethoemone, Ken* 
tucty, and Mellerav, lowi^ 

2. u. r.] In ornith,, a South American puff-bird 
or nssirostral barbet of the genus Afonaaa (or 
Monacha), Also called nun-bird. Both are 
book-names, given from the somber plumage, 
which also suggested Monaaa, See cut under 
nun-btrd, 

n, a, ot or pertaining to the Trappists. 
Trappistlne (trap'is-tin). n. [< F. TVappiettne, 
a nun of the order of La Trappe ; as Trapput + 
-*nc2.] 1 . A member of an order of nuns, affili- 
ated with the Trapidsts. founded in 1827, and 
established chiefly in Pranoe. — 2. R. c.] A 
sweet cordial made at a monastery of Trappist 
monks. Compare Benedictine, 2, chartreuse, 2. 
trappoid (trap'oid), «. [< trap^ (trapp) + 

-oidT] Resembling trap ; naving more or less 
the character of a trappean rock. 

The workers of post centuries used to crush the ore in 
8auoer*like hollows in the solid, tough, trappoid roclL with 
rounded granite crushers. Naiurt, XlX 140. 

trappourt, See trapper^, 
trappoufi, trappose (Irap'us, -os), a [< trap^ 
{trapp) + -ausT] Trappean. Imp, Ihct 
ll^app'B formula. Same formula of Christt- 
son (which see, under formula). 
trappiiret, n. See trap/JCt*A 
trappy (trap'i), a. [< frap^ 4- -yl.] Of the na- 
ture of a trap; treacherous. [Colloq, J 

The fences might bavelnoreaBod In sise, however, witli* 
out being mode trappy 

DaUy Telegraph, Nov. 18, 1882. (Eneye DuA.) 

trap-rock (trap'rok), n. A rock consisting of 
trap; trap. 

Bound North Berwick trap-rockm rise in all directions. 

Uarper't Mag , LXXUL 780. 

traps (traps), ». pi. See trap*, 2. 
trap-seino (trap^san), n. A trap-net specially 
adapted to take fish working down an eddy. 
[Rhode Island.] 

trap-stair (trap'stSr), n. A narrow staircase, 
or step-ladder, surmounted bv a trap-door, 
trap-slick (trap'stik), A/. 1. A stick used in the 
game of trap; an object resembling such a 
stick. 

The loat time he was in the field, a boy of seven yeora 
old beat him with a trapsUek 

JSMrley, The Wedding, Ul. 2. 

These hod mode a foolish swop between a couple of 
thick bandy legs and twolong trapmeibi that hod no calves. 

Addwon, Spectator, No. 560. 

2. The cross-bar connecting the body of a cart 
with the shafts. HalUitell. [Prov. Bug.] 
trap-troe (trap'tre), n. The jack-tree : so called 
because it furnishes a glutinous used as 
bird-lime. In some parts of the East the fiber 
of the bark is used for fishing-lines, cordage, 
and nets. 

trap-toff ( trap' tuf ), It. In geol. , a tuff composed 
of 1 ine detrital material designated as trap. See 
tuff9 and trapli. 

^trap'valv), n . Same as dock-valve. 

trap-wi^ (trap'wfir). It. A trap-net. 
traist, A Middle English form of traoeh 
trasll^ (trash), n. [Prob. a dial, form of ^traas 
(of. Orkney truss, E. dial, trous), < Icel. tros 
(of. tfassi, a slovenly fellow, trassa, be sloven- 
ly) 8s Norw. tros, fallen twigs, broken branches, 
leaves and twi^ used as fuel, as Sw. trds, a 
heap of sticks, old useless bits of fencing, also 
a worthless fellow (trasa, dial, truss, a rag, tat- 
ter) $ dial, ttus, ptooes {dd i true, eqoiv. to sId 


i hras, break to pieces); connected (by the 
change of initial Jtr-to tr-, seen also in Icel. tremi 
as Sw. trana s Dan. trane, as compared with 
E. craned) with Sw. krurn as Dan. krase, break, 
crash : see erasIA, craze; cf. Sw. kroasa, bruise, 
crush, crash. Trash thus means * broken bits 
of wood,’ etc. The forms and senses are more 
or less confused.] 1. Something broken, 
snapped, or lopped off ; broken or tom bits, as 
twigs, splinters, ram, and the like. Compare 
eaue-trash and trash-ice. 

How will he glue wood to the hospltoll, that womcf 
himBelfe by the trank of otrawe? 

Guevara, Lettora (tr. by Hellowea, 1577), p 866. 
FaggoU to be eveiy oUck of three feet in length : . . 

thiB tt> prevunt the abnoe ... of filling the middle port 
and ondB wltli traeh and ihort otickc. mdyn, fiylvo, lu. A 
About 10 I* M the immediate danger woa puft; and, es- 
pying a lead to the nnrtheaat, we got under weigh, oud 
pushed over in spite of the drifting trash rbrokeo lo^ 

Kane, aec. Orinn. Sxp , L 87. 
He keep on totin' off trash en pilin' up bresh. 

J. C. Harris, Uncle Bemna xvL 
2. TIence, waste; refuse ; rubbish ; dross; that 
which is worthless or useless. 

Counters, broalettes, and garlandea of gloat and oouutw- 
feeto BtooueB, . wiUi Hucho other trashs, which teemed 
vnto Uiem precious marchaundles 

Peter Martyr (tx in Eden’s First Books on Amerim, 
[ed. Arber, p. 150X 

Tfin Look what a wardrobe is here for thee ! 

Cai. Let it alone, thou fool , It is but trosA. 

SJutk , Tempest, iv. 1. SSS. 
He who can accept of Legends for good story may quick- 
ly awell a volume with frtuA MiUon, Hist. Eng., UL 
The sort o' trash a feller gits to eat does beat all naUr. 

Lowell, Blglow Papers, lot ser., IL 
3f. Money. [Cant.] 

Therefore must I bid him prouide trash, for my moloter 
is no friend without mony. Greene, James iV., UL 1. 

I hod rather coin my heart, 

And drop my blood for drachmas, than to wring 
From the hiM hands of peoianta their vUe trm 
By any indirecUoD. Shak., J. C.. iv. 8. 74. 

4. A low, worthless person. Soo idnte trash. 
Gentlemen oil, 1 do suspect this trash [a courtesan] 

To be a party in this injury Shak , Othello, v. L 66. 
OailS trash. Hee eane trash --Poppy tnSh, ooondy 
powdered leaves, stalka etc , ot thepoppy-plant, in which 
balls of opium are rolled and pockeo for transportation.— 
White trash, poor white trash, the poor and low white 
pf^ulatlon of the Southern States. IBouthem U. 8 ] 
Tain’t no use, honey , you don't 'pear to take no int'res' 
In yer own kitli and to, no more dEan or'nory white trask. 

The Jtlantie, XYUL 84. 

trash^ (trash), V. f. [Cf. trash\ w.] To free 
from superfluous twigs or branches ; lop ; crop : 
as, to trash trees. 

trash^ (trash), v. [A dial. var. of thrash, thresh; 
in part perhaps also a var. of crash^ (cf. tradA 
as ult. ndated to crashi).'] L trans. To wear 
out ; beat down ; crush ; harass ; maltreat ; jade. 

Being naturally of a spore and thin body, and thus rest* 
lessly trashing it out with leading, writing, preaching 
and travelling, he hastened his death 

LifeqfBp JeweUCLm). 

U. tntrans. To tramp and shuffle about. 

I BtUl trashed and trotted for other men's causes. 

Middleton, Trick to Catch the Old One, L 4. 

traflll^ (trash), It. [Perhaps ult. a var. of traced 
(ME. irais, trays, etc ).] 1. A clog; anything 
fastened to a dug or other animal to keep it 
from rangmg widely, straying, leaping fences, 
or the like. 

Your huntsmans lodging, wherin hee shall olio keep his 
cooplea liojuB. collars, trashes, lH>xea. 

Markham, Countrey Contentment (1615X L L 

Ilence — 2. A clog or encumbrance, in a meta- 
phorical sense. 

tra^^ (trash), V. 1, [< trash^, it.] To hold back 
by a leash, halter, or leaded collar, as a dog 
in pursuing game ; hence, to retard ; clog; en- 
cumber; hinder. 

without the most furious haste on the port of the Ksl* 
mucks, there wss not a chance for them, hardened and 
trashed os they were, to anticipate so agile and light cav- 
alry as the Cossacks In seising this Important pass. 

De Quinoey, Flight of a Tartar Tribe 
To trash a trail, to destroy the scent by taking to water 
a stratagem piwouaed both by game and by man when 
pursued, [western U. 8.] 

trashery (trash'Or-i), n, [< trash^ -cry.] 
Trash; rubbish; odds and ends. 

Who comes in foreign trashery 
Of tinkling chain and spur 

S^ Bridal of Triermaln, U 

traill-bOHBe (trasb'hous), n. A building on a 
sugar estate where the cane-stalks from which 
the juice has been expressed are stored for fuel. 
Smmonds. 

traall-ioa (trash'Is), n. Broken ice mixed with 
water, Kane, 



tethUj 

tnudlUy (traiQi'i*!}), Xu a tnuihj manner. 

traihillASa (traeh'i-nee), n. The state or prop* 
erty of being trashy, 

trashtrie (traah'tri), w. [< trash^ + -trie, ■‘try, 
for-iy. Cf. Trash ; worthless stuff. 

Wi* iMioe, nguuta, snd slu like tnuhtrie, 

Humt, The IVt Doga 

trashy (trash'i), a. [< Irtish^ + -yi.] Com- 
post of or resembling trash, rubbish, or dross; 
waste; worthless; useless. 

I am now baying books . not tnuky hooks whl^sh wUl 
only bear one r^iiig, but mx>d books for a library. 

Maeatday, in Trevelyan, 1. S14. 

Traakite (tr&sk'It), w. [< Trask (see def.) + 
An early name of the Seventh-Day Bap- 
tisteu from John Trask, one of their leaders in 
England in the seventeenth century. See Bap- 
tist 

trass (tras), n. [< G. dial, trass sr D. trasiUras, 
turns) =s E. tet q, y.] An earthy or moi*e 
or less compact rock, made up in large part of 
firmly comminuted pumice or other volcanic 
material, it is of a pide>y^Iow or gruiah color, and 
rongh to the feel Trau closely resamblea pozsuolana, 
anolike that ia extensively used for hydraulic cement, cane* 
dally by the Dutch engineers. It is largely quarried for 
that purpose along the Rhine, between Mains and Cologne. 
Alsotemu. Heeft^gs. 

trasset, trasshet, v. Middle English forms of 
tratse, 

trast^f. An obsolete form of the past participle 
of traced. Spenser, 

trast^, M. A Scotch form of tresfi. 

tnuqrti A spaniel. 

A Tnuy I do keep, whereby I please 
The mure my mrall piivaofe 

Uerriek, Hesperldea, His Grange. 

tratt (trat), n, [ME. trattc, irate. Of. trot^,] 
An old woman ; a witch . a term of contempt. 


Thotvotrattesthat William' wold haue traysted (deceived | 
WMtain of Psienu (£. R T. 8 X 1 470). 
Thus aaid Dido, and the tothir with that 
Hylt on furtli with slaw pase Ilk ano trat 

Qatm Dou^as, tr of Virgil, p 122. 

trattle (trat'l), v, %, ; pret. and pn. trattlcd, ppr. 
trattling, [An irreg. var. of tattle, ticatile,) To 
chatter; gabble. [Prov. Eng. and Scotch.] 

Styll she must trattU; that tunge is alwayes steiyngo. 

Bp. Bale, kynge Johan (ed Collier), p 78 
Keep thy clattering tuung, 

That tmUiee in thy head. 

JSkri Rtokanf (Child's Ballads, III. 4X 

trattoria (trtt-to-rd'ft), n. [it,] An Italian 
eating-house ; a cook-shop. 

He heard, though he did not prove this by experiment, 
that the master of a certain trattoria had studied the 
dough-nut of New England till he had actually surpassed 
the OTiginal in the qnalltles that have undemiiiie<l our di- 
gestton as a people. W. D, UoweUt, Indian Summer, p 117 

lhaitbo-Hbriilg cnnres. Variations in the tra- 
cing of artex^ pressure, probably due to tho 
rhythmical action of the vasomotor center al- 
ternately eontraotii^ and dilating the small 
blood-vessels, thus influencing the peripheral 
resistance. 

traiiclllo, r. t. See trackle, 

traHlifimf (trA'lizm), n, [< Or, rpavhafidc, a lisp- 
ing. < rpavMCeiv, lisp, < Tftav?^, lisping, mispro- 
nouncing.] A stammering. 

As for ae ae ae Ac , I know not what other cenaure to 
pass on them but that they are childish and lidicolous 
trauUtnu 

IMgamo, Deaf and Dumb Man’s Tutor (1680X p. 182 

traill-nett, n. Another spelling of trawl-net. 
Bee trawl, 2, 

trauma (tr&'m&), n, [NL.. < Gr. rpavpa, Ionic 
rpufta, wound. ^ rp<Miv, pierce.] 1 . An abnormal 
condition of the living body produced by ex- 
tenial violence, as distinguished from that pro- 
duced by poisons, zymotic infection, bad habits, 
and other less evident causes; traumatism; an 
accidental wound, as distins^lshed from one 
caused by the surgeon’s knife in an operation. 
— 2. External violence producing bodily in- 
jury; the act of wounding, or infliction of a 
wound. 

traumatic (tr4-mat'ik), a, and n, [as F. trau- 
matique, < Gr. rpav^iariKd^, < Tpaviua(T-), wound 
(see trauma), 4* -le.] 1. a, 1, Of or pertain- 
ing to wounds: as, fr(iumafj<;infilammation.-**2. 
Adapted to the cure of wounds ; vulnerary: as, 
/roamafk: balsam. — 3. Produced by wounds; as, 
traumatic tetanus.— 4. Pertaining to or of the 
nature ^f trauma or traumatism. —Traumatlo 
finrer, pyrexia canoed by traumatism, especially whera 
as In simple fractures, it seems to be indepeitdeot of in- 
leotlon. 

H. n, A medicine useful in tho cure of wounds. 

tramnatlcally (tr&-mat'i-k^l-i), ad/v, in a trau- 
matic manner. 
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tramnattctll (triUmat^i-sin). n, [< 4 

A 10 per-cent, solution of gutta-percha 
In chloroform, employed like collodion to pro- 
mote union of tho edges of a wound, 
traumatism (tr&'m^tizm), h, [ss F. trauma- 
tisme, < Gr. rpavftaCr-), wound (see traumatic),. 
+ -fsm.] Any morbid condition produced by 
wounds or other external violence; trauma, 
tratimatop&oaa (tiA^ma-top-nS'S), n. [NL., 
< Gr. Tpavfta(T-), a wound, + ffvo«^ for nvo/j, 
breath, < irvew, blow, breathe.] Respiratory 
bubbling of air through a wound in the chest 
traimoet, a. An obsolete form of trance^, trance^, 
traimcbt, V, An obsolete form of trench, 
trauntf, Iratinterf. Bee trant, tranter, 
TrantTetteria (tr&t-ve-te'ri-K), n, [NL. 
(Fischer and Meyer, 1835), named after E. R, 
Trautoetter, professor of botany at Kieff, Rus- 
sia.] A genus of plants, of the order Banuncu- 
lacesp and tribe Hanunculesp, distinguished from 
tho type. Ranunculus, by the absence of iietals. 
Tho only spocies, T. palnuUa. the false bugbane, is a per- 
ennial herb, a native of North America and Japan, bear- 
ing a few palmately lobed leaves, and numerous small 
white flowers in a c4^mbose panicle. Compare bugbane. 
travail^ (tra v'al ), H, [An earlier form of travel, 
now differentiated in a particular use (def. 2) : 
see travel, n.] If. Labor; toil ; travel : same as 
travel, 1,-2, Itabor in childbed; parturition. 
[Archaic.] 

In the time of her travail, behold, . . . twins were in 
her womb Qen. xxxviii 27. 

After tikis tby travel sore, 

Sweet rust seize thee evermore. 

Milton, Epitaph on Marohioness of Winchester 

travaiD (trav'Al), v, t, [As with the noun, an 
earlier form of travel, now differentiated in a 

{ larticular use (def. 2): see travel, v.] If. To 
abor; toil; travel: same as travel, 1. — 2. To 
labor in childbed; suffer the pangs of child- 
birth ; be parturient. [Archaic.] 

No». that relyqnes of the stones of tho place there our 
Lady was borne is remedy and consolaclon to women that 
trauayU of ohilde. Sir It Ouglforde, Tylgrymage, p 80. 

And when she heard the tldfugs . . . she bowed herself 
and travailed, for her {rains came upon her. lSam.lv. 10. 
Queen Jeanle travel'd six weeks and more, 

TUI women and inidwives had quite gl'en her o'er. 

Queen Jeanie (ChUd's^lads, VII. 75> 

travail2(P. pron. tra-vay'), ; F. pi. travaua 
(tra-vo'). [< F. travail, a brake, trave, < ML. 
^trabarulum (also, after Rom., trahnle, traral- 
hm), a brake, shackle : see travel, w.] A means 
of transportation, commonly used by North 
American Indians and voyageurs of the north 





Travail, ai uaed by the Sknix Indians. 


and northwest, for the conveyance of goods or 
of sick or wounded persons, it consists of a rude 
litter made of two lodge-poles about 10 feet long, having 
one end of each pole attached on each side to a pack-sao- 
die, the other end trailiiiff oti the ground A kind of sack 
or Irag is then made by uukhlng canvas or lodge skins to 
the cross-bars, for the reception of the goods or the sick 
or wounded person. Also called Iravoie, travee. 

In a month *' Richard 's himself again,” ready to fly over 
tho graaay sward with his savage master, or to drag the 
travaux and pack buxom squaw. 

The Cemtury, XXXVII. 889 
travailfirt, n. An old spelling of traveler, 
trarailoiifit, a. Bee travelous, 
travale (tra-vaF)» In tamhourinc-plaving, an 
effect produced ^ rubbing the wetted finger 
across the head of the instrument. The double 
travale is simply the same effect made twice as 
rapidly as usual. 

trave (Mv), n, [Early mod. E. also treve; < 
ME. trave, < OF. fro/ tref, trie/, a cross-beam, 
a brake, shackle, = trau =b Bp. trabe, traba 
ar Pg. trava, trave ss It. trave, < L. trahs, trahis, a 
beam. Hence ult. travaOX, travel"] 1. A cross- 
beam ; a beam or timber-work crossing a build- 
ing. 

The CellingB and Travee are, after the Tnilclsh mauner, 
rlol^ FalntM and GuUded. 

MetundreU, Aleppo to Jemaalem, p. 126. 

2, A kind of shackle for a horse that is l^ing 
taught to amble or pace. 

She sproosg aaa Qott doth in the frow. 

Chmmr, Miller’s Tale, L 9b. 

Also truvls, 

travel (Mv), e. t, [< HE. traven; < trave, n.] 
To cross; thwart; run counter to. 

IliUtsiiytoBre#iNiMrislwag. yorkPluyttP^ttL 


travee (tra^vtO* Bame at irmaUh, 
travel (trav^elL ft* (FonimrlyalsofrefifrfKetm 

retained archaically in one sense); < ME. trawdf 
travail, travaul, kraveile, traveyte, < OF. travail, 
F. travail, labor, toil, work, tronble, a brake, 

. shackle, sv Pr. trdbalh, trehalh, treoail m Sp. 
trdbqjo ae Pg. trahalho sb It travagtio (trabq/o), 
an obstacle, impediment, Olt. travaglio, pen for 
cattle, ox-stall, < ML. ^travaceUum, ^trabaeu- 
lum (also, after Bom., irabale, travaUnm), a 
brake, shackle, impediment, < ^travare,^trabiare 
(> Pr. travax « F. en-traver), impede, hinder, 
shackle, fetter, < L. trabs, a beam: see trave. 
Of. embarrass, as cohueoted with har^.] If. 
Labor; toil; effort. 

Ine huet (what] trauail he heth yleued, hoa he hath hla 
time uorlore (waited ]. 

Ayenbite ifltneyt (E. E. T. 8.), p Isa 

He was wory for traveile of yevinge of strokes and re- 
celvinge. Msiifn (E. E. T. 8.), liL flsa 

Generally all warlike people are a little idle, and love 
danger better than travad 

Bacon. True Greatness of Kingdoms (ed. 1887X 
I am grieved for you 

That any chance of mine should thus defeat 
Your (1 must needs say) moat deaerving tmvafli. 

B. Joason, volpone. v. 1. 

Who having never before eyed me, but only heard the 
Common report of my virtue, learning, and travel 

B. Joneon, Cynthia's Bevels, Iv. L 

2. The act of traveling or joumeying[; particu- 
larly, a journeying to distant countnes : as, he 
is much improved by travel; he started on his 
travels. 

Travel, in the younger sort, is a part of education ; in 
the elder, a part of experience. Bacon, Travel (ed. 1887X 
I cannot rest from travd, I will drink 
Life to tho lees. Tennyeon, Ulysses. 

When travel has become a memory, all the rlobtiess of it 
rises to the surface like cream 

C. W Stoddard, Mashallah, p 204. 

3. pi. An account of occurrences and observa- 
tions mode during a journey; a book that re- 
lates one’s experiences in traveling: as, travels 
in Italy : formerly in the singular. 

The Volage and Travaile of 8ir John Maundevile, Kt , 
which treateth of tho way to Hiemsalem, and of Marvayles 
of Inde. Mandemm, Travel*, iftle 

Histories . . engage the soul by a variety of sensible 

occurrences , . . voyages and travels, and acconiits of 

strange countries, . . . will assist in this work I of flxlng 
the attention]. Watte, Improvement of Mind, i 16. 

4. Progress; going; movement. 

Thus thou mayest, in two or throe hours’ frooel over a 
few leaves, see and know that which cost him that writ it 
years, and travel over sea and land, before he knew ft. 

W, Wood, quoted in Tyler's Anier. Lit , I 172. 

The more the variety of characters is miiltipllod, the 
more travd of the compositor’s hand over the cases is ne- 
oessary for picking them up, and by ao much is thi> speed 
of bis work retor^^ Mncye BviL, XXIII. 701. 

5. In mech,, the length of stroke of any mov- 
ing part: as, tho travel of the bod of a planer; 
the travel of a pendulum. Also called exeursion. 

The tmwf ot each valve is 6| In., and can be varied by 
means of slotted levers on the reversing riiaft 

The Engineer, LXV. 888. 

The great fault of this gun [a oentral-flre hammerless 

S in] is the difficulty in manipulating it, on account of 
e enormous travd required by the lever. 

W W Greener, The Gun, p. 826. 

6. The passage or concourse of travelers ; per- 
sons traveling: as, the travel was very heavy on 
outgoing trains and boats. [CoUoq, J — 7f. La- 
bor in childbirth. See travail^, 2. [Archaic.] 
aSyil. & Voyage, Tour, etc. Bee Journey 
travel (trav'el), V . ; pret. and pp. traveled, trav- 
elled, ppr. traveling, travelling, [Formerly also 
travaulvtiW retain^ archaically in one sense); 
< ME. travelen, travaillen, travayUen, traveylen, 
< OF. travailm, F. travaillcr » Pr. trebamar, 
trebailhar sr Sp. iraba^r, trabalhar ss Pg, tra- 
halhar s It. travagliare, labor, toil, etc. ; from 
the noun.] I. intrans. If. To labor; toil. 

Acoording aa it wm committed unto at, we have dili- 
gently tfoeoiaed in this praaont visitation of the antver- 
atiy. 

Quoted in /. Bradford's Works(Paiker Hoc., 1868X U. 809. 

If we labour to msinUIn truth and reason, let not any 
think that we travsl about a matter not needful. Heeler. 

2. To pass or make a journey from place to 
place, whether on foot, on horseback, or In any 
conveyance, as a carriage or a ship; go to or 
visit mstant or toteism ^aces; journey: as, to 
travel for healib or tor pleasure. 

For the Marohauntas come not thldre ao oomonnly for 
to bye Maretaandises as thei don In the Lond of the grti 
Obaite; for tt la to for to truvaytte to. 

Ifandevflis, Travelib P< tfO. 
Awenoh 

ntat travels with her buttermilk to market 
Between two dorsers. 

Shirley and Ohapmun, theBaU, fv* 
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ttmfiMiititt D# Btyle, IL 

8. Speeifioally, to make a Journey or go about 
from place to place for the purpose of taking 
orders for goods, ooUeeting accounts, etc., for 
a commercial house. 

Brown firotbert. of Snow HIU, wore eabotontlil people, 
end Mr. Bneoglnld travdted in strict eocordanoe with the 
good old roles of trade. TroUopet Orley Farm, is. 

4. In meeh,f to traverse ; move over a fixed 
distance, as a movable pi^ of a machine. See 
tnml, a., 6.— 0. To proceed or advance in any 
way; pass from one point to another; move; 
wander: as, his eye traveled over the landscape ; 
also, to move at a specified gait, pace, or rate : 
as, that horse travela wide. 

Time traveli in divers psoas with divers persons. 

Shak.t As you Like it, iiL 2. 8M. 
Kews travdML with increase from mouth to mouth. 

Pijp$t Temple of Fame, 1. 474 
The home manufacture of gas ... is a part of the in> 
ventor’s scheme which doea not eniireljr depend for sue* 
oess upon the power of gas to iravO. Ur$, Plot, Jl. 638. 

6. To walk. [Colloq.] — 7. To move onward 
in feeding; browse from one point to another: 
said of deer, etc. 

If the deer is travtUing, as it is ealled, one has to walk 
mnoh faster, and scan the ground as best he can. 

^^NWfsman’s Oosstteer, p. 88. 

^■M,U1^,andtravsL Bee To travel bod- 
kin. Seeooc^ni.— To travel dak. Seedolr.— TCtravel 
out of the reoord, to stray from the point, or from the 
preaoribed or anthoiiat»d line of dteousaion. 

I have travtUed mit qf the reoord, sir, 1 am aware, in 
putting the point to you JHekvu, Little Dorrit, it 28. 

IkaveUng-apron oven. Boeoeen. 

n. trans. If. To harass; trouble; plague; 
torment. 

If a man he trawylid with a feend, and may not be de- 
lyueiid fro him, lete him drinke a litil quantite of oure 6 
eaaenoe. Bock qf Quintc JCmcnoe (ed. Fumlvall), p. 19. 

Such a distemper ss trawtiled me it Paris * a fever, and 
dysentery. Donne, Letters, xxxvii 

As if all these troubles had not been sufficient to traoaU 
the realm, a great division fell among the nobility 

Hayteard (Johmon.) 
2. To ioumey through; pass over; make the 
tour of: as, to travel the whole ktugdom of 
England. 

These, and a thousand more such sleights, have hy- 
poorisle learned by trawsUing strange countries 
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It to ttMtelote no saiM bmefitHliatiaohe personas dooe 


2. One who or that which travels in auy way; 
one who makes a Journey, or who is on his way 
from place to place; a wayfarer; one who or 
that which gets over the ground: as, his horse 
is a good traveler. 


Lucy and Mr Talboys cantered gaily along ; Mr. Fouti* 
tain rolled after in a phaeton : the trwminff-‘C»rriage came 
Isst. c Bcade, Love me Little, x. 


trtoTtoUllg-Mblllit (trav'el-ing-kab'i-net), n. 
A small chest of drawers, of which tlie drawers 
and other eomjiartments are secured bv outer 
doors, and which could be carried easily by a 
man on horseback or in other ways. Cabinet» 
of this kind were common in the seventeenth 
century, and were often richly decorated. 

. traveling-cap (trav'el-ing-kap), n. A soft cap 

.w « convenient for travelers. 

£«ia«i“in.^%nonil^g“ouit2^ travellM-ciraiage (trav'el-Jne-kar'^j), «. A 

(lln, lale of Wight. and heavy four-wheeled carriage, fitted 

8. One who journeys to foreign lands; one who Jmperinls and s minble. and lued for 
visits strange countries and people. journeys before the introduction of railways. 

Wheo a traveler rotumeth home, let him not leave the 
eountriea where he hath travelled altogether behind him, 
but maintain a oorreapondenoe by letten. 

Bacon, Travel (ed. 1887). traveling-cheBt (trav'ol-inff-chest), #i. A coffer 
Bometlmei we had rather believe a tratoUer^t lie than or lar^e box, often richly decorated, made for 
go to dliprove him. Donne, Lettennv xviL containing personal property on a Journey. 

4. A person who travels for a mercantile firm traveling-couvert (trav'el-ing-kfi-varO, «. A 
to solicit orders for goods, collect accounts, and Bet of table utensils, as knife, fork, spoon, and 
the like. Also called eommereial traveler f and drinking-cup, made to pack closely, for use in 
formerly rtder, traveling. The longer articles were sofneilmea mads 

John Kenneb, ... lud .t lut got Into th. hooM of 
BubblM md OratM), snd lud riten to b. tboir bookkoop- convwUone. In 

«*. He had onoe been tried by them as a traodkr, but in wavClUlg-dreBS (trav el-ing-dres), n. A dress 
that line he had failed. Trollope, Orley Farm, xxiv ef plain and serviceable material and commo» 
6, Same as magman^ 2. [Australia.] — 6. That fit, to be worn m traveling, 

which travels or traverses. Speotilcally Na/ut . . ^ The darker mdlanges are made into traoeUing and bsaoh 

(1) An iron ring or thimble fitted to traverse freely on turner Jaunta. 

~ rop^ spar, or metal rod, and used for varioua purposes 
I ahlpbosrd (2) A rod fastened to the deck on which travallsiL travsllsr etc 
thimble carrying the sheet of s fore-and-slt sail may 

Ide from side to side of the vessel, or a rod or rope «TtoV6l011Bt (tray el-us), a. 


a ro] 
on 

slide 


}ieyo York Boening Poet, ApiH 25, 1891. 

See traveledf etc. 
[Early mod. E. also 


travailous; < MB. trdvelousl travallouSy traval- 
OU3, < OP. ^travaillouSf < travail, labor: see 
trace/, ».] Laborious; toilsome. 

We are aoenstomed in the begynnyngo of dyi 


ding Bro aoenstomed in the begynnyngo of dyggynge of 

Hng, mynes especially to canle for the grace of god it miw 
Ind- pioMe hym to be presente with his ayde to owre doubtfaU 
and tratuMme [read trauoifbiis] woorke 

B. Bden, tr. of Vannneoio Biringnooio (First Books on 
lAmerios, ed. Arbor, p. 367). 


up and down a mast along which a yard may slide, m 
A crab on a long beam moving on wheels on an rievat^ 
track in a stone-yard, workshop, etc. It is often used 
with a differently pnlley for rasing and moving heavy 
weighti^ and is a device of the nature of the travding 
crane. Bee third out under puUey. (e) In nng*$pmv 
a small metal ring or loop used to guide the yarn in v 
Ing it npoD the spindle, (d) Theat , moving mechanism 
above the stage for carrying fairies and apparitions.— 

Oommsrotoa travsisr. Bee def. 4.— &i3ig-4uid-tn.v- ... 

tr«l^ed(t™v'el-golld),«. SameaBtravel- 
ISlang.i atatned. 

“I’d rather see you dead than brought to such a dilem- S^ntlng «nf nra^^^T^sto^' 

ma." **Miwliap thou wonldst.** answered the nncle; “for “ *^ ***** t in « 

then.mylad, there would be some picking, aha* doatttion . , , . l. or me l,, m. xl 

ftp me the traveller, my boy 7” tTfivel-stainad (trav'el-staud), a. Having the 

ifmoUett, Sir L. Greaves, vl. (Doidst.) olothes, etc., stained with the marks of travel. 
Traveler^ hut, the quarters provided on every Austra- tr&TOl-tAilltodt (trav 'el-tan 'ted), a. Same as 
llan station for persons traveling on the road H ho are not * - 


fwa strange countries J Ian atatlon for persons traveling on the road who are not trarel-^itatned, 

Bathe, Fierce Fenllesae, p. «8. of a class to be asked to the sqMtter's houstv such as « . 

- . . ... stockmen and Bwagmen. [AustrHlla.J Ihavefounda 


foundered nine score and odd potto ; and h«e, 


Sir John ColevUle. 

^Aa4r.,2Hen. IV.,iv.a40. 

Fatigued and 


necUoutmanufaotoiy Of ool<^io-waterand other eaaencea. bower, Clematis V italba : so named as climbing 

Uauihome, Seven Gables, xil over hedges and adorning the way. This is a vig- .a 

S To cause or force to iournev or move from orouaspeclea with a woody stem sometimes as thick aa the j. T®* (trav ©j-wom;, a. 

o. xo cause or lorco TO journey, or move rrom ^rist, ^.iddely climbing branches Its hiner bvk is disheveled by traveling. 

... j ~ . . .. . From all that elegant crowd of travellers he . . . pteked 

us out, the only two in the least disreputable and frassL 
toom Harper 9 Mag., LXXVIL 494. 

traverst, *<•, and adv. An obsolete variant 
One {cottagol . tummer-blanch’d, of traverse. 

Waa jiaroel-bearaed with the traveUr^e-Jog 
In Autumn, parcel ivy-clad 

Tennyson, Aylmer's Field. 

traveler’a-tree (trav'el-^rz-tre), ». A tree of 
Mada^scar, Ravenala Madagaacariensia : thus 
named as furnishing drink from its hollow leaf- 
stalks. See Ravenala, 


place to place. 

They [the corporations] shall not be travelMi forth of 
their own franchlaea. Speneer, State of Ireland. 

Their horses sre bat tmsl. but veiy swift A hard . they 
trauell them vnsbod both winter and Bommer 

HakluyVe Voyagee, I 479. 

Landholders, most of whom are owners of sheep which 
have to be travelled twice a year. 

W. Shepherd, Prairie Experiences, p. 162. 

traveled* travelled (trav'eld), p. a. fPp. of 
travel, v^ If. Harassed; tormented; fretted. 
It to here to be understoode, euerie yoke natnrally to 


used in Bwitserland for straining milk , the slender shoots 
in France serve to bind fagots , while the young tips are 
Bomettmes pickled. An Infusion of the roots and stems in 
boiling oil 11 a snooesiful application for itch Also called 
lady'e-bower. Bee out ond^ vtfgin's-botcer. 


traversable yrav'fer-sf^-bl), a. [< traverse 4* 
-able.'} 1. Capable of being traversed 


beauie. Sharpe, harde, and painefuu. and the beast , , . . rx7<k,.v.«i 

that draweth the same goeth bound and CnNMttod. tiaveluig, teavellUlg (trav el-ing),n. [verbal 
Guevara, Letters (tr by Hellowcs, 1677X p. 47. n. of travel, n.] If. The act < 


2. Worked over; turned up with tbe spado; 
tilled. 

"It's travelled earth, that,” said Bdle; “it howks sae 
elthly. I ken It weel, for anoe I wrought a almmer wi' 
sold Will Winnett^ the bcdrsl, and howklt mair graves 
than ane in ipy day.” Seott, Antiquary, xxiii 

8 . Having made Journeys; having gone, or 
having been carried, to distant points or coun- 
tries : as, traveled Madeira is highly prized. 

FVom Latian syrens, French OIrcaaa feasts, 
Bctarn well erassU’d jmd transform'd to beasts. 

Poips, Imit of Horace, 1. vl. 128. 
One whose Arai> face wm tanned 
By tr<^ snn snd boresl frost, 

Bo ermwMNf there was scaroe a land 
Or people left him to exhaust 

Whmer, Tent on the Beach. 

4. Having gained knowledge or oxjperieuee by 
labor or travel; hence, experienced; knowing. 
1 am not much fmesKsd in the history of modem tiroes. 

FtMng. (Imp. Diet.) 
A man of fiuhlon, too, be made hts tour, 
beam'd viva la bagatelles et viva ramonr ; 


Bo tmuelt'd monkeya their grimace Improve. _ 

Der^ A Bketoh. igf aVO) 


' (trav'ei-ing-bag), ti. A bag or 

«FtoVlMr.teavalleT(trav'el-Br),n. [<HE. trav- wallet, usuatiy of leather, for carrying ueoes- 
ttiUtmr, < OP. travailleur, F travailumr, a labor- saries on a Journey: sometimes provided with 
toilgr, < travaillert labor: see traffek] If. A a special set of toilet articles, and then known 
teueir; lamm; worker, in the trade ae a fitted bag. 


or 

crossed. 

Most of Toledo is travenahte only for pedeitriins and 
donkeys Lathrop, Spanish Vlttaa, p. 88. 

2. Capable of being traversed or denied: as, 
a traversable allegation. 

As to presentments of j^ty offenoee in the town or leei* 
Lord Mansfield has said that it cannot be true that they are 
not frasffsobf# anywhere. 

Sir J T. Coleridge, Note on Blaokatone's Com., IV xxliL 

3. In law (of an allegation in pleading), such 
that traversing or denying entitles to timl as 
an issue of fact, as distinguished from an alle- 
gation which is not material, or which relates 

Hstwlsucc^ion ofpeivons and Inoidmtatlmt cany the measurn of ^mag^s. 

story of life, end fnaen the effect of absence snd tiravorBantf (trav ^r-sant), a. [MLE. traversauni. 
Ion. /mng, Sketch-Book, p 17 < OP. traveraant, ppr. of traverser, traverse: 

see traverse, v., and of, tranaversanW} Or^; 
thwart; imfavorable. 

Thou hast a domtnaoloun tmpsr j g t mt, 

Wythowte numbre doyst thou greeve. 

MS. Cantab. Ff i. 6, f. 137. (HaUimOL) 

traverse (trav'^rs), a. and n. [< ME. travera, 
< OP. travera, P, travera, lying across, thwart, 
transverse {travera, m., a Veadth, m mod. F. 
irregularity, etc., traverse, f., a cross-bar, cross- 
road, etc.), ss Pr. trails, transrers sr 8p. tra- 
resio =b Pg. travesso ss It. traveraa, < L. trarer- 
8H8, tranaversua, lying across. trsri.sverse ; see 
transverse, of which traverse is a doublet.] I. 
a, 1. Situated or acting across or athwart; 
thwart; transverse; crossiug. 

Trees . . . hewen downe, and Isydo trauert, one oner 
auotber. Bemert, tr of Froissart's (''hrun., 11. clxxxvl. 

The patha out with travrrae trenches much ancom- 
beted the oamtoges. SvrJ^Hapwird, 


of laboring; la- 
bor; toU. ■ ' 

He . . wolde loh reneyede begging 
And ly vede b> my traonflyng 

Bom qf the Rom, L 6788 

2. The act of making a journey, especially in 
foreign countries. 

In travdiing by land there is a continuity of scene, and 
a oonnectod succession of; 
on the itui 
separation. 

3. Motion of any kind; change of place; pas- 
sage. 

The mains in the streets are netrty five milee In length, 
a^ the gas is said to bear travelling through this length 
of pipe very well. Ure, Diet, 11 688 

traveling, travelling (trav'ei-ing), p. a. i. 
Itinerant; peddbng. 

By end by there's the travtUing doctor gives pills lets 
blood, draws teeth. Browmng, Up at a villa. 

2. Movable; moving: as, a traveling crane. 
See crane*, 3.-8. Nant, movable from place 


to plac e on a f re Tt wiijp g backitag^^ 


teototo|^.---lTavell]lf eldar. SeeeWsri, _ 

lngftnMiQUmtie«,poit^^ Bee the nouns. 

relfiig-bM ‘ 



tMvmM 

2. In eromng the eecntoheon from side 
to side, so as to touch both the dexter and 
sinister edges.-^ Tail traverse. Heetogi.-^Tar a veree 

fiute. 6«m« M tramvem ^uto(whloh seeu under yfutel. t). 

Tt a v ers e in point, in her., covered with narrow triau* 
folar bearinga like polnta, alternating from dexter to aln* 
later and from aiiiiator to dcxtei , thm'foro, the same aa 
pOff bart 0 <aB->-the tiiangular tigurea from each aide of the 
eaouteheon being equal in aiEe.>> Traverse Jlirp, sail- 
ing, etc. Bee the nouna — Traverse pUy, in her.f aame 
aa^oera« tn point 

n. n. 1. Anything that traverses or crosses ; 
a bar or barrier, (of) A curtain, usually low, and ar- 
ranged to he drawn . a Bliding screen , in the old theater, 
a curtain used as a substitute for scenes or scener)*. 

Men drynken and the travere drawe anon. 

Chaueer, Merchant's Tale, L 673. 
1 will see them ; 

They are behind the trawrer; I’ll discover 
Their superstitious howling. 

Webet^, White Devil, v. 4. 
<6t) A railing or lattice of wood or metal. 

The Communion Table . . he injoyned to be placed at 

the East end, upon a ^duated mivanco of ground, with 
the ends inverted, and a woodden tmearM of railes before 
it, to keep Piofanation off 

U L Estrange, Keim^ of K, Charles (ed. 1665X p. 137. 
(e) A seat or stall in a church with a lattice, curtain, or 
screen before It [Scotch.] 

James regularly attended his chapel every forenoon in 
his traverse (retired seat with lettice), and Margaret was as 
formal. Ptnkertm'e Htet Scot , II. K3, note (Jamuaon ) 
(d) A strung beam of hard wood laid across several lo«tse 

e eoes of square timber, and having these pieces secured 
It BO as to form a crib , also, a transverse piece in a 
timber-framed roof (r) In vmving, a skeleton frame t4) 
hold the bobbins of yarn, which are wound from it upon 
the warp-frame E //. Knight 
2. That which thwarts, crosses, or obstructs; 
an untoward accident. 

If, in the travermut of our life, discontents and injuries 
be done, Jesns teaches how the injured person should 
demean nlmself. Jer Tai/for, Works (ed 1835), I i!7o 
In all tratereee of fortune, in every coloui of your life, 
maintaining an inviolable fidelity to your Sovereign 

Dryden, Dod. of Plutarch’s Lives 

3t. A dispute ; a controversy. 

And whanne they were at trawrs of thise thre, 
Everiche holdynge his opinionn 

Lydgate, MS Boo Antiq 134, f 18 (ffalUiecU ) 
The olde men of your age ought much to flee brawling 
with your adueraaiies, either traueree in words with yout 
neiid^Dours. 

Quevara, letters (tr by Hellowes, 1677), p 183, 
4. In forf., an earthen mask, similar to a para- 
pet, tnrown across the covered way of a p<*r- 
manent work to protect it from the effects of 
an enfilading fire, it generally extends from the 
counterscarp to the passage left l>etween it and the in- 
terior slope of Uie glacis to serve os a communication 
throughout the covoi^ way 
The trauereee were made on ech side with good artillery 
great and small. HaklvyV* Vuyager, 11 8C. 

6. The act of traversing or traveling over; a 
passage ; a crossing. 

The Keadcoa . could not so well aciiulesce In my 
Description of Places, iSre., without knowing the particu- 
lar Tfwereei 1 made among them 

DampUr, Voyages, 1 , Pref. 
In the first of those travereee we were not able to pene- 
trate so far north by eight or ten leagues as In the second. 

Cook, Third Voyagts, vl 4. 

6. In gun,, the turning of a gun so as to make 
it point in any required direction. — 7. Naut, 
the crooked or zigzag line or track described 
by a ship when compelled by contrary winds 
or currents to sail on different courses. Hee 
traverse sailing, under sailing, — 8. In arclt,, a 
gallery or loft of communication from one side 
or part of the building to another, in a church 
or other large structure. — 9. In law, a denial ; 
especially, a denial, in pleading, of any alle- 
gation of matter of fact made by the adverse 
party. At common law, when the traverse or denial 
cornea from the defendant the issue Is tendered in this 
manner* *’and of this be puts himself on the country." 
When the traverse lies on the plaintiff, he prays ^*this 
may be inquired of by the countiy " Tito technlcm words 
introducing a traveorse at common law after a plea of new 
matter in avoidance are abeqw hoe, without this— -that 
la denying tbia which follows 
Item, I wolde that William Darker ahnlde send me a 
copye of tlie olde traverae of Tychewell and Beyton. 

Patton U&^ I. 61& 
10. In geom,, a line lying across a figure or 
other lines; a transversal. — Ilf. A turning; a 
trick; a pretext. 

Many shifts and subtfie traverm were overwrought by 
this occasion. 

Proetedingt against Oamet (1606). (Imp. Diet ) 
TbingiT which could afford such plausible pretenses, 
•ooh commodious trawrtet for smbition and Avtuioc to 
Ivrirc behind. MilUm, PrelaticM Epiaooipaay. 

19. In her,, a bearing rosembliug a point or 
pile — that is, a triangle, of which one side 
corresponds with either the sinister or dexter 
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edge of the esooteheon, and the point of which 
reaches nearly or quite to the opposite edge. 
It is, therefore, the same as peini dewier re- 
moved or point sinister removm, — 18. A slid- 
ing screen or barrier. JS, B. KmghU’^l^, In 
the manufacture of playing-cards, one of the 
eight strips into which each sheet of card- 
board is cut. Each traverse makes five cards. 
— 15. Same as Irens, 2. BalUteell, [Prov. 
Eng.] — 16. A bolster. - In traveriet. (a) Again; 
back, aronnd. 

As soone as the sauago man hlr saugh comynge he turned 
his heed in trautree and 1>e-gan to laugho as in scome. 

Mfthn (1. B. T. B.), UL 42S. 

(6) Across , in opposition. 

Wherein wee stlcke and stands in trawrt, shewyng what 
we haue to sale in our owne bchalfe. 

Sir T Wilton, Art of Rhetoric, p. 7. 

On travsrset, a travarset. Same as •» owwss. 

Than Grisandol com toward hym and swetly praide hym 
to telle wherefore he lough, and he loked proudly on traii- 
erse. Merlin (£. £ T. &), iU. 426. 

To oast a point of traverse. Bee ea«ti.— TOm 0ox*e 
Averse (nant X a shuig term formerly used to signify an 
attempt to shirk or avoid work by pretending to be other- 
wise busy.— Traverse Of an Inuotment, in tote. (a) The 
denial of an indictment by a plea of not guilty. (6) The 
postponement of the trial of an indictment after a plea of 
not guilty thereto - Traverse Of Office, a proceeding to 
liiipuach the truth of an Inquest of office.— With tzav- 
enet, in return. 

If the dog in pleading would pluk the boar by the thmie, 
tliu bear irilh trauera would claw him again by the skalp 

Jtobert Laneham, Letter from KenUworUi (1675), quotM 
[in Ribtun-Tumer’s Vagrants and Vagrancy, p. 111. 

traverse (trav'^’rs or adr, [< trav- 

et sr, «.] Athwart ; crosswise ; transverHcly. 

He . . swears brave oaths and breaks them bravely, 

quite traverae, athwart the heart of his lover 

.VAol*., Aa you Like it, ill 4 46 
He through the armed files 
Darts his experienced eye, and soon traver a e 
The whole battalion views Milton, P L., L 668. 

traverse (trav'^rs). v,; pret. and pp. traversed, 
ppr. traversing. K P. traverser = Pr. traversar 
= 8p. travesar = It. traversare, < MIj. transver- 
sarc, go across: see transverse, v., and of. trav- 


nwnwn 

Bard, field, Wart, ewierm; thna ^ 

SMiTs flen. IV., fit t, IM. 

They watch'd the motions of some fne, 

Who travtrted on the plain bdow. 

Seett, Marmion, Vi IS* 

8. Xu fencing, to use the posture or motions of 
opposition or counteraction. 


To see thee fight, to see thee foln, to sac tbae 

Shot., M. W. of W., U. a 86. 

4. To turn, as on a pivot ; move round ; swivel s 
as, the needle of a compass traverses,-- 6, To 
di^ss in speaking. BalliwelU — 6. In the 
man^e, to move or walk orossvrise, as a horse 
that throws his croup to one side and his head 
to the other.— Traversing elevator, a traveler or 
traveling crane. —TTaversillfJaok. (o) A jack adapted 
for lifting engines or cars and drawing them upon the 
rails, (b) A lifting-jack with a atandard movable upon 
its bed, so that it can be applied to different parts of an 
object, or can move an object horlsontally while the bed 
remains fixed. E. H Knfght.^Tn.vmng mandzeL 
Bee mandfri.— Ttaversinf plate (tnflfr.X one of two iron 
plates nailed on tlio hind part of a truck-carriage of guna 
where the handspike isusM to traverse thegon.— Trav- 
•ralng platform, in artillery, a platform to support a gun 
and carnage, which can be easily traversed or turned round 
a real or imaginary pivot near the musale by meani of its 
trucks running on iron circular raoera let Into the ground. 
There are eommon, dwarf, and ratemait travtraing plot- 
/orm A— Travorslllff puloy. a pulley which runs over 
the rod or rope whlcli supports It. applied in many ways 
for the transMitationof weights.- •Tnvonillgsawlsf'* 
OSgilie. a three-cylinder metal-sawing engine traveling 
longitudinally aa it cots the material, which remains sta- 
tionary. The power Is derived from a hydraulic cylinder, 
and the speed is regulated by a slide-valve Such saws fmr 
cutting cold steel arc made of soft iron, and arc cansfMl to 
revolve with such speed as to melt the sparks of steel— 
Travomng gorew-Jack, a traversing jack 
traverse-board (trav^^rs-bfird), n. NauU, a thin 
circular piece of board, marked witli all the 
pointH of the compasa, and having eight holen 
bored for each point, and eight «mall peg8 hang- 
ing from the center of the board, it was formerly 
used to record the different courses run by a ship during 


in by a 

the periiHl of a watch (four honrs or eight half hoursX 
I'hls record is kept by putting a peg In tliat poii 
compass whertH>n the ship has run each half-nou 


"fse, fl.l I. trans, 1. To lay athwart, or in a traverse-Clrcle (trav'^’rs-st'r’^kl), n. A eircu- 


cross direction; cause to cross. 

Myself and such 

Have wander’d with our traoeraed arms and breathed 
Our sufferance vainly Shak , T. of A , v 4. 7 

The parts (of the bodyj shonld be often traveraed (or 
crossed) by the flowing of the folda 

Drydsn, tr of Dufresnoy’s Art of Painting. 

2. To pass across ; pass over or throuj^h trans- 
versely; wander over; cross in traveling. 

WiUi a grave Look In this odd Equipage, 

The clownish Mimic traverae* the Stage 

Prior, Merry Andrew. 

What seas you traveraed, and what fields you fought ' 

Pope, Imit of Horace, ii. 1 ;h 90. 
Swift cruisers (raMrsed the sea in every direction, watch- 
ing the movements of the enemy. 

Leeiky, Eng. in 18th Cent, zlv. 

3. To pass in review; survey carefully. 

My purpose is to tranrrse the nature, principles, and 
properties of this detestable vice, ingratitude. South. 
A field too wide to be folly iravertad 

D, Wabiter, Speech, Concord, Rept 30, 1884 

4. In gun., to turn and point in any direction. 
Hearing one qi^ out, They are traverting a piece at ns, 

9 df ' 


lar track on which the chassis traverse-wheels 
of a barbette carriage, mounted with a center 
or rear pintle, run labile the gun is being point- 
ed. The arrangement enables the gun to be directed to 
any point of the horixon In permanent fortifications it 
is of iron, and la let into the atone-work , in field-works it 
is frequently made up of pieces of timber mitered together 
and embedded in the earth E il Knight. 
traversed (trav'drst), a. In her,, same as con- 
Umm^, 

traverse-drill (trav'^rs-dnl), n. 1. A drill in 
which the drill-stock has a traverse motion for 
adjustment of the distances betwetm holes 
formed by it. — 2. A drill for boring slots, it is 
so arrtngea that, when the required depth has been at- 
tained, a lateral movoniont can be given to either the drill 
or the work. E. B. Knight 

[< traverse + -ert.] 


traverser (trav'^r-s^r), ti. 

1. One who traverses ; epoclfically, in law, one 
who traverses or denies his adversary’s alle- 
gation. 

The traveraera appealed against the Judgment, which 
was reversed by the House of Lords. 

W. S. Uregg, Irish Hist for Eng Resders, p. 147. 

2. In rail., a traverse-table. 
#^ntAi^''iiist.Tew£^g^^^ 40. traverse-saw (trav'^rs-sahf?. A cross-cut saw 

which moves on ways transversely to the piece. 
E. H. Knight. 

traverse-table (trav'^*r8-t&'bl), n. l. In 
navig., a table containing the difference of 
latitude and the departure made on each indi- 


he threw himself in at the door of the cuddy 


From the britch of the Oun there is a short stock, for 
the man who fires the Oun to traverae It wltbal, and to 
rest it against his shoulder. Dampier, Voyages, U. 1 73 

5. In earn,, to plane in a direction across tlie 
grain of tne wood: as, to traeerse a board. — 6. 
Tocrossby way of opposition; thwart; obstruct. 

If ever malignant spirit took pleasure or busied Itself In 
travenArm the purposes of romtal roan — it must have been 
here. ^eme, Tristram Shandy, L 19. 

Fortune^ that had throngh life seemed to traverae all 
hta alms, at lost indulged him In tbia 

QoUttmith, Bollngbroke 
7. To deny; specifically, in law, to deny in 
pleading: said of any matter of fact which the 
opposite party has alleged in his pleading. 

When the matter la so plaice ttiat it cannot be denied 
or trauereed, it is good thst it lie lusttfied by confessall 
and auoidance. I call It the figure of admittance 

PtdUmham, Arte of Eng Poesle, p 190 
ITiat [act] of 1427 gave the accused sheriff and knight 
the right to frotiene tba decision of the justices. 

StiOha, Const Hist, | 421. 

To tTfi vewe fill UUUetmfifit 
cUeCmeiit, under franeriB, f».~-Td trfiVflna 
to brace it fore and aft 
n» intrans. 1. Toorom; crossover. 

Xhorofht the wodes went athirt trauersing, 

Where they found places diuers snd sondrye. 

Mam. qfPartmiap{K, II. T. iX 1 169. 
2, To fiUtfoh to find fro. 


vidual course and distance in a traverse, by 
means of which the difference of latitude and 
departure made upon the whole, aa well as the 
equivalent single course and distance, may be 
readily determined. Fbr faoiliuting the rew>iving 
of traversea, tables have been calculated for all units of 
distance run, from 1 to 800 miles or more, with every 
angle of the course which is a multiple of IC, together 
with the corresponding differences of Istltude and de* 
parture. Tables in common use by navlgatois give the 
course for every qa•rie^|Ml&t and for every degree, and 
the distance np to 800 mues. Budi a table is nsdw for 
many other purposes. 

2. in rail,, a platform having one or more 
tracks, and arranged to move laterally on 
wheels, for shifting carriages, etc., from one 
line of rails to another; a traverser, 
travertlii, travertine (trav'6r-tin). n, [» F, 
lYffigg awai^(aai2tx traeertin, (, It. travertinoj an altered form (due 
to some interference) of tibwrUno, < L. fiharfi- 
nus, so. lapis, travertin, lit, ' stone of Tibur,' so 
called as being formed by the waters of ibe 
Anio at Tihnr. < an ancient town of 
Latlnm, now ttwoU,} The caleareous devoeit 
from springs which occurs In manf loca&tiee 



fai MtA f« MtMWlvalr «URled f or vie ia 

boildiog*' ttli ft lolfe. jpowwiM itwar^iwBd twik n^aWy 
wroof lit whw hwd^nliife 

tnd tt«A«r ^0 ottniitft of Italy, to be vocy diurft. 

blft Tbownmor walls of theOoloiMuin and of Bt. Potar'a 
are tmilt of tbls natorlaL 

Blaokenina in the dally oandle-imoke, 

They molder on the damp watt'a travertine. 

BrounUnff, Pictor Ignotna. 
traTMBft ft* Same as trwis, 
travditti «. f. [In pp. trarmied; < F. traves- 
Hr, pp. traivasH, disjnuse, travesty, lit, cause a 
change in clothing, < L. trans, over, + veshre ( > 
OF. veatir, F. vStir)» clothe : see vast, r.] To dis- 
guise; travesty, [Rare.] 

Travetted, ahifted in apparel (dreased In the habit of a 
different sei, ed. 1700], dfigaiaed. S. PfdUipe, 167& 

traT6Sty (trav'es-ti), a. [< OF. travesU, pp. of 
travester, disguise : see travesty, v.] Disguised ; 
burlesqued. 

Soarronidee : or Vfrsll TravetUe, being the lint book of 
Vlrgirs JSueia In JBnnlsh Borleeque ; London, 1S64. By 
Charlea Cotton. {Titio. ] ^ 

trayestyCtrav'es-ti), v. t: prot. andpp. travcs- 
Hed, ppr. travestying. [< travesty, a, ; cf. tra- 
vest.'] It. To disguise by a change of vesture. 

Arletophanes, in the beginning of hU comedy called 
tlieKnl^te, . . . Introduce* the two generals, Demoethe* 
nea and Nlolaa, traveetUd Into Valeta, and complaining of 
their master. Dr. Burney, Hist. Moalc, I. 852. (Jodreff.) 

2. In UU, to give such a literary treatment or 
setting to (a serious production) as to render 
it ridiculous or ludicrous ; hence, by extension, 
to burlesque : imitate so as to render absurd or 
grotesque, travesty, n. 

Indeed, nnol<^ if I were aa you, I would not hare the 

r -ave Spanlah batolt to traveetied ; 1 ahall dligrace it, . . . 
TOW and awear. 

Wycherley, Gentleman Paneing-Maater, iv. 1 
trayesty (trav'es-ti), n. ; pi. travesties (-tiz). 
[< travesty, r.] In lit, a burlesque treatment 
or setting of a subject which had originally been 
handled in a serious manner; hence, by exten- 
sion, any burlesque or ludicrous imitation, 
whether intentional or not; a grotesque or ab- 
surd resemblance. Trweety la in strict use to be dla> 
tlnguiahed from parody in the latter the aubject-matter 
and characters are changed, and the language and style 
of the original are humorously imitated : in travesty the 
oharactors and the subieot*matter remain snbatantially 
the same, the language becoming absurd or grotesque 
The extreme populaiitv of Montemayor’a “Plana** not 
only caused many imitations to be made of it, . . . but 
was the occasion of a curious iravesH/ of it for religious 
purposes T%cknw, Span. Lit., III. 84. 

Ho was driren to And food for his appetite for the mar* 
vellous in fantastic horrors and violent traveeiuvol human 
passion it* Dotrden, Shelley, 1. 95. 

One of the best of the many amusing travesties of C*a^ 
lyle'g style, a travesty which may be found in Marmaduke 
itevage’s “Kaloou Family,*’ where one of the “Young Ire- 
land ' naity praises another for having “a deep no-tnean- 
iug in the great fiery heart of him ’* 

B H. nuUoni Modem Guides, p 17. 
siSyn. Bwdesaue, Parody, etc. See eanootufw 

trayis (travels), n. »ame as treves. 
trayoii^ Same aa travail^. 

The Indian travois, which is a sledge of two long poles, 
the anterior ends of which are harnessed to the horse or 
pony, and the rear end* allowed to drag upon the ground. 

.SbrOmer'f jrap.,yLeiS. 

trawl (trAl), V, [< OF. trauler, trailer, troler, 
F. trdler. draa al^ut, stroll about, > E. troll: 
see 1. trans, 1. To drag, as a trawl- 

net. 

The net is tratvled behind and about the herd ao aa to 
drive them into the fiord and keep them there. 

Fisheries iff U. B., V. U. 806. 

2. To catch or take with a trawl-net. 

A specimen of Triaasio conglomerate^ travded seven miles 
south of the Peadmau headland, ... is described. 

PhUos Mag., 5th ser., XXX. lOa 

n. intrans. To nse a trawl-line or trawl-not; 
fish with a trawl.aiflynu Trasd, TroU. These words 
and their derlTatlTee are interchangeable in one senee, 
and not in another. Both are need of surfaoe-liahinft in 
whloh the line if trailed along the snrlaoe after a boat : 
troll li more fraonent than traul in literary use. Tratol 
alone la used of bottom-flahlng with a aet-line. 
teBWl(tril), n. l<traml,v.] 1. A buoyed line, 
often d g^at length, to which short lines with 
baited are Mtached at suitable intervals; 
a trawl-line. Bach aaotion or lingle length of a trawl 
it a akitai tn Baglaiid a lingle trawl is osnally forty 
fathoms in length, with twenty^six hooka attaohe<l by 
•ncoda. Aa many of thaae tinaa are united aa It la 
^ottght eypediant to join, and are ahot acroaa the tide aa 
^e vaaial taOa along, ao mat the snoods may hang clear, 
piera are usually anohore near the ends at Intervals of 
forty fithomft to keep the line In position, as well as 
to float it The trawl used in America oonsiats 
^ a long line from forty fathoma to aeveral milea in 
iSiUjfthi la anchored at each and totha bottom, the 
poeptloii cf the enda balng shown by buoya; llnea about 
ifCdf^jtlww&ha hm at theend, areattaobed at 

Cl ahMit H ifi fiat In aonie caaea the hooka 
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w a Msnfia to# suaaber aa matnr aa flte thenaand; on 
^ pom Of Mains and Mataaohnaatta the usual num- 
ber is from (ottb hnndred to three thooiand. Belt of 
the proper idndla plaeed upon the hooka, and the linea 
are allowed to rmwdn down through a part of a tide. 
If sat at halttldfl^ they are sometimes overhanled at in- 
tervals of half an hour or an hour. When taking them up 
for examlnatloiL the flaherman, beginning at one end close 
to the buoy, lifts the maiu line to the surface and carries 
It along over one aide of the boat, which is hauled 
along under the Une toward the other end. Tlie fish 
found upon the books are dropped Into the boat by tiie 
man who pulls up ms line, while a companion, aa the line 
passes over the boatr puts new bait it neoessaiy, upon the 
nooks and dropa them agMn into the water. The pilnol- 
pal flah taken in thla way on the United Btatea coast are 
the ood, hake, haddock, and skate. It is also called trot 
line, and in Great IMtaln is known aa long-line, epCUan, 
^duar. spdler, spdUard, or bulUne; the last la also the 
^nawn name. 

2. A large bag-net, with a wide mouth held 
open by a frame or other contrivance, and often 
having net wings on each side of the mouth, de- 
signed to he dragged along the bottom by a boat. 
A beam about 14 feet long, made of stoat iron gaa-jpipe, has 
fitted to it a net abont 40 feet deep, line towara the end 
and provided with numeroua pockets, for the capture of 
bottom-ftshea, aa well as craba, lobatera, etc. It cannot 
be used where the bottom la rocky or rough. In Great 
Britain the trawl-net la a large tnangnlar purae-shaped 
net, naually about 70 feet long, about 40 feet broad at the 
mouth, diminishing to 4 or 5 at the ood, which forms the 
extaremity furthest from the boat, and la about 10 feet long, 
and of nearly uniform breadth. The mouth ia kej^ ex- 
tended by a wooden beam The net is fornlabed wi& two 
interior jpooketa, one on each side, for securing the fish 
taming back from the ood. T^wl-neta In variona forms 
are also naed for labmarlne exploration In deep water. 

It la very desirable that the name trawl should be re- 
stricted to this net [flattened bag net, often 100 feet longj. 

Eneye. Brit , IX. 246. 
Baam-tniwl, a large net bag with a long beam acroaa Its 
open mouth, which u kept about 2 or 8 feet from the bot- 
tom by an i^ tramewoik at each end of the beam. At 
it la dragged along by the fishing-boat the fish pass into 
the net, and are oanght In the pockets at the sides.— 
Banxicr of a trawl, that partof a trawl which stretches 
along the bottom, and to vrhich the shorter lines with the 
hook* are attached.— To Mt a trawl, to put a trawl to 
working order.— To SWlp a ttawl, to remove the hooks 
from the runner.— To tSffOW the trawl, to set a trawl, 
trawl-anclior (trArang^kor), n. A small an- 
chor used on trawl-lines. " 
trawl-beam (trArbSm), n. The beam by means 
of which the mouth of a trawl-net is held open, 
usuallv alK>ut 40 or 60 feet long. Hee trawl, 2. 
trawl-DOat (trAl'bdt). n. A small boat used to 
set or tend the trawl-linc or trawl-net. 
trawler (trft'ldr), «. [<<mfc? + -crl.] 1 , One 
who trawls, or fishes with a trawl-line or trawl- 
net.-— 2. A vessel engaged in trawling. Trawl- 
ers for cod average about seventy tons burden. 

Gentlemnn Jtii himself, the rightful bully of the quay, 
. . owning a tidy trairier and two good mackerel-boats. 

Kingtl^, Two Years Ago, ii 

trawler-man (tr&'lCr-mau), n. One who takes 
fish with a trawl ; a trawler. 

Trawler-Uen. a sort of Fisher- Men that ns’d unlawful 
Arts and Engines, to destroy the Fish nuoii the Klver 
'niaraea , among whom some were styl’d Hebbor men, otli- 
en Ttnoker-men, Felcr men, Ac E PkUlipe, 1706. 

trawl-flab (trArfish), n. Heejishh 
trawl-flaberman (trAr fish '^r- man), n A 
trawler. 

trawl-bead (trArhed), n. One of two up^ht 
iron frames at the ends of a trawl-beam. [Eng. I 
trawling (trAl'ing), n. [Verbal n. of trawl, v,] 
A mode oi fishing (a) Same as troBvig * aa, trawltiM 
for hlnellah with a apoon trailed after a aalllng-boat. (5) 
In the United Btates and Canada, Uie nie of the trawl or 
trawl-llne in fishing ; the act of fishing with such a trawL 
(c) In Great Britain, the use of the trawl or trawl-net ; the 
act or ocenpation of fishing with such a trawL It Is the 
mode chiefly adopted in deep-sea fishing, and by it most 
of the fish for the I>jndon market are taken, with the ex- 
ception of herring and mackerel Ood, whiting, and other 
white fish are taken by it In large nnmbers, and some 
kinds of flatflih, as lofea, can scarcely be taken in any 
other way. Trawling o«i be practlaed only on a smooth 
bottom, as a rongh bottom would destroy the net. The 
term ia often Incorrectly applied to Sootland to a mode of 
oatchlng herrings iiy fishing with the setoe. Also called 
trailing, 

“Betm-erawKnp** . . . oontists in towing, trailing, or 
trawling a flattened bag-net, often 100 feet long, over the 
bottom In each a manner as to catch those fish especially 
whi<A natonUy keep close to or upon the ground. 

Sneye. Brit., IX 246 

tnwl-k«g (trAI' keg), ft. A keg used to buoy a 
trawl-liue, or to mark its position, as by menus 

of a flag. 

tmwl-luifl (trAl'Un), n. Same as trawl, 1. 
trawl-lMt (trAl'net), fi. Same as trawl, 2. 
trAWl-roUflr (trAFrd^IAr), n. The roller used 
on a dory in hauliug the trawl. [New Eng. ] 
trawl-waxp (trArWirp), n. The warj) or roM 
of a trawl-net, by means of which it is draggeii. 
tl ’ flW II (tr^)» fl* The name given in the dis- 
trict OI St. ives, Cornwall, to what is called in 
other partB that mining region a eross-cowrse. 


(Mb n, [Sknrjy mod. E. also trsis; < ME. 
tr^, < AS, trea (gloMed by L. aiveohm), tray; 
connection with tnmgh is doabtful.1 X. A 
tron^ open boi;, or similar vessel used for dif- 
ferent domestio and industrial purposes. Spe- 
cifically — 2. A flat shallow vessel or utensil 
with slightly raised edges, emnloyeii for hold- 
ing bread, dishes, glassware, silver, cards, etc., 
and for other household uses. Trays are made in 
many sliapes of wood, metal, napler*m&(^, etc , and have 
various names aocoralng to tneir use, as tea-fray, bread- 
fray. silver fray, etc. Tbln trays of veneers are also nsed 
to pack buttei, lord, and light materials for tranap(»t in 
small (maiititiea. The tray differs from the aalver only in 
also Trays are nsed also to mining, as a waahing-froy, a 
picking-tray 

Various priestly servants, all without ahoes, oame to, 
one of them bearing a richly embossed atlver fray, on 
which were disposeil small sj^na filled with a preaerve 
of lemon-peeL R Curson, Monast to the Levant, p. 288. 

3. A wide shallow coverless box of wood or 
cardboard, used in museums for packing and 
displaying siieoimens of natural history. Tisya 
for small mammals, birds, etc , are oanally from I to 8 
feet long, half as wide, and from 1 to 8 inches deep : they 
are set In tiora, often in drawers of cabinets, or f<Mrm suon 
drawers Trays foi eggs are usually of light cardboard, 
from 1 by 2 to 4 by 8 inches wide and very shallow, fitted 
to a stogie layer in larger wooden trays or cabinet-drawera. 
The drawers or frames for holding eggs to an incubator 
are usually called trays These are generally skeleton 
frames of wood, with l»ottoms of wire netting, and tra&s- 
verse wooden cleats fixed at Intervals corresponding to 
the diameter of ao egg, to prevent the eggs from rolling off. 

4 . A shallow and usually rectangular dish or 
pan of crockery ware, gutta-percha, papier- 
mAch^, metal, or other matenal, used m mu- 
seums for holding wet (alcoholic) specimens 
when these are overhauled for study, etc. 
Similar trays are used for ova in fish-culture, 
for many chemical operations, in photography, 
etc. — 5t. A bod. 

A treie, or such hoUowe vessel . . . that laborers oairie 
morter in to seme tilers or plasterera. Baret, 168a 

6. A hurdle. [Prov. Eng.] 

I hare heard or read of ttiese ** wicker fanrdlea** being 
called frays, bnt I do not now recollect In what diatriot. 
I do, however, remember the phrase “ the sheep dmwed 
.... mihes “ 


well in the frays," which was explained to mean i 

square pens of hurdles into whic h. at auctions or tombing 
time, small I(»to of sheep are sepantecL 

The Pifsid, Jan. 22. 1886 {Eneyo- Diet.) 

tray^ti W* l< ME. traye, treie, trege, < AS. trega, 
vexation, annoyance, = OS. trego ss Icel. tr^, 
grief, woe, s Goth, trigo, gnef, sorrow; cf. 
fra;/3, r.] Trouble ; annoyance ; anger. 

Tone es the waye, with tone and frays, 

Whare synfull saulis suAris tharo payne. 

Thomas qf Brsseldoune (Child’s BaUads, L 104X 
HftK in tray and teen, half to anger, half to sorrow. 
Forth then stortLytol Johan, 

Half tn tray and tens. 

LyteU Geste qfR^t node (Child’s Ballads, V. 81). 

tray^t, v. jr< ME. trayen, traien, 1rcsen,< AS. ire- 
gian (ss OH. tregan = Icel. trega), grieve, aifiict. 
Cf. tray^, «.] To grieve ; annoy. 

Quath balsam, for tbu tregest me ; 

Had io an swerd, iu sluge [would slay] the.** 

Genesu andl^DodusiR B T S.k L 807S. 

tray^i v. t, [< -ME. trayen, < OP. fratr, ^tray, 
< L. traders, give up, surrender: see tradiUan, 
Cf. traitor, treason, from the same source. Cf. 
also fratsc^.] To betray. 

Lo, Demopbon, duk of Atbenis, 

How he forswor him ful falsly. 

And tray^ Phillis wikkedly. 

Chaucer, Houae of Fama L 89a 

tray^t (tra), n. [ME. traye; < traifl, v,] D^lt; 
stratagem. 

(tore knyghtls thal are furth wento 

Totakenym withafraye. York Play$,p,iM. 

trasr^ (tra), «. [Another spelling of trey,] 1. 
Same as trey. — 2. The tlnrd branch, snag, or 
point of a deeris antler. 

With brow, bay, fray, and crockets complete. IT. Btaek. 

tray-cloih (trA'kldth), n. A piece of oloth, 
usually of linen damask, used to cover a tray 
upon which dishes of food are carried. 

trayftll (trA'ful),4i. [< trayl + -/«/.] As much 
as a tray will bold. 

He baa amaahed a trayful ot orookeiy. 

The Century, XXVL 63. 

traysf, trayset, n. Middle English forms of 
traee'^, 

tray-tripf (trA'trip), %, [< tray^ + fnpi.l An 
old game at dice, in which success probably 
depended on throwing a trey or threffT 
fihall 1 |day my freedom at fnty-frto. end become thy 
bond slaveT Shdk., T N., 11. 6. 207. 

Nm* play with ooetarmongera at mumebanoa tray^rip, 

B. Joneon, Alcneiniat, v. 1 

tret, n, An old spelling of tree, 
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i'?oK%2S:’;zii5?ffts -saiix^^^'^MBws iusar*' ■« **■ ^ ■» '* * ■ * * 

■ d. More geneniHy, a remedy^ a panacea; a 

eoverdgn antidote or reetoratfve: often nM 
dgiiratiTely. 

Oritt, which that ii to arery harm trlacCi. 

Chtmm, Kan of law's Ihle, 1. 38t 
Loro is friocZc of herene. Pirn Plowman (B), 11. 140. 


oMre, trichador It. treoehtero), < ML. Irfoa* 
ter, < trieare, > OF. tnrAer, treokWf cheat, trick: 

•ee Iriok^, e. For the relation of treaehar to 
trklkp of, that of leeher, formerly also leaeker^ 
to Uek, Cf« treachery.] A traitor; a cheat; a 
deoeiver. 

Of alle the world is Emperonr 
Oyle my ladir, the treefumr. 

Rom qjt (he JRoss^ L 72U. 

Play not two parts, 

Trmcher and oowurd both 
PUtOwr {and oUwn\ Bloody Brother, UL 1. 

traadiarert, [< trmcher -f -rr (added saper- 
fluously, as in pomterrr^ etc . ).] Same as trmcher, 

Pftare.] 

Whose deep ambitions reach was stiU implor'd 
To raise more millions of trMcAsiwn^ 

Of homicidial cmel alaughterera 

Ford, Fame's Memorial. 

treaeheroUB (trech'^r-tis)^ a. [< treachery 
treachery + -oue.] 1. Using treachery; vio- 
lating allegiance or faith pledged; traitorous 
to the state or soyeroign; perfidious in private 
life; betraying a trust. 

Ihon oommon friend, that *1 without faith or love, 

For aneh la a friend now; treaMeroiit man I 
Thou hast beiniiled my hopes. 

G. ofV., V 4 88. 

2. Marked by deoeitfulness or perfidy; charac- 
teristic of a traitor. 

Ton know I am not fSlse, of a tnoehermu nature. 

Apt to betray my frierr^ I have fonght for yon too. 

Btau and Fl.^ Little French Lawyer, ii. S 
Wait not a most troadurtmt part to arrest a man in 
the night, and when he is almoat dmnk? 

Dddter and Webder, Westward Bo, iii 2 

8. Having a good, fair, or sound appearance, 
but wortmoss or bad in character or quality; 
deceptiye; not to be depended on or trusted. 

The troaeherouM colonn the fair art betray, 

And all the bright creation fades away * 

Pope, Essay on Critielsm, 1 402 
To the foot 

FVwMft'nnif and false; it [ice] smil'd, and it was cold. 

(^omper, Task, v, 176 
■■IhnDU 1. PaUhlsu, etc. (see per/ld(oUH% recreant, treason- 
able. 

treMiheroluly (treoh'6r-us-]i), adi\ In a 
treacherous manner ; by treachery. 

If yon can't be fairly ran down by the Bounds, yon will 
be tpoackeroudif shot oy the Huntsmen 

Congreve^ Love for Love, L 2, 

treaiCheroilSneSB (trech'dr-us-nes), n. The 
character of bein^ treacherous ; breach of faith 
or allegiance; faithlessness; perfidy. 
trefiCimy (trech'6r-i), n.; pi. treacheries (-iz). 

[< ME. trechene, treecherye, trichcrte, < 

iWrAenc, treeherie, F. trickle (s: Pr. tnchana treaclinesfi (tre'kli-nes), n. 
asit. trecchena), treachery, < tnehevy trichtcTy treacle; viscosity. [Bare.] 
trechsTy cheat: see fncki, r Cf, trickery,'] Vio- 
lation of allegiance or of faith and confidence; 
treasonable or perfidions conduct ; perfidy. 

Now am I fawty, A fslea, A ferde haf been ener , 

Of trtdWtye A vn thawthe botbe hityde sorxe. 

Sir Qawagne and the Green Knight (£. £. T. &X 1- 
I am the creatnr that il kan fene 
Any falaed or tre^ere. 

Book of Preeedenee (B. £. T. 8w, extra aer ), L 87. 


The sovran tftade of aonnd doctrine. 

ktiUon, Church Government, IL, Oondniion. 
There is, even for the most debauched drunkard that 
ever was, a aovereign medicine, a rich triaete, ot tone 
enough to cure and recover his disease. 

Rov. S. Wardt Sermona p. 167. 

8. The spume of sn^r in sugar-refineries: so 
called as resembling m appearance or supposed 
medicinal properties the ancient theriaoal eom- 

{ louuds. Treacle ia obtained in refining sugar ; molaaaea 
s the drainings of crude sugar. The name tmuU, how. 
ever, ia very often given to roolasaea. 

Mrs Squeers stood at one of the desks, presiding over 
an immense basin of brimstone and tnaae, of which de* 
lioious compound she administered a large instalment to 
each bey. Jhekene, Nicholas Nlckleby, vltl. 

4. A saccharine fluid consisting of the inspis- 
sated juices or decoctions of certain vegetables, 
as the sap of the birch or of the sugar-maple. — 

5. One or several plants sometimes regaraed as 
antidotes to poison, or named from plants so re- 
garded. See the phrases below.—oonntnrmaii's 
veacle, the common me, Ruta gramUne : also, me oom- 
mon valerian and garlic (Prov. Eng )--Bliilish trsa- 
(det, the water germander, Teuenum Soordstmi.— Poor 
man's troado. BuneMehurVo-treaeU, also, the garllo- 
mnstard, Sieymbiium AtUana, and in England the onion, 
Vonlootroaolo. SeefAeiiiic. 
treacle-miuitard (trd'kl-mus'tM), n. See 
mustard. 

treacleHileep (trd'kl-slep), n. A sweet refresh- 
ing sleep. 

1 fell flrat into a alnmlah torpor, then into (vmieIe.siMp^ 
and so lay sound. Carl^, in Fronde (Life in London, viil % 

treacle-wag (tre^k1-w^), n. Weak beer in 
which treade is a principal ingredient. Halh- 
well, [Prov. Eng. j 

treacle-water (trd^kl-wA^t^r), n. A compound 
cordial, distilled with a spirituous menstruum 
from any cordial and sudorific drugs and herbs, 
with a mixture of Venice treacle, or theriac. 

To make treade-water, good in surfeita, drc.— Take the 
hnaka of green-walnuts, four handfnli, of the Juice of 
rue, carduna, marigolds, and balm, of each a pint , green 
perasitfs roots, one ponnd, angelica and maaterwoit, of 
each hall a ponnd ; the leaves of icordium four handfnia , 
old Venice-treacle and mlthridate, of each eight ounces , 
six quarts of canary , of vinegar thi^ qnarta, and of lime 
iulce one quart * which being two days digested in a bath 
In a close veaael, distill them in sand. 

TheOoeetqfRaritleeinm (Nan*) 

tr6acle-WOrmBeed(tr§'kl-w6nn^B§d),n. Same 
as treacle-mustard. 

Resemblance to 

The property of viaooalty or tnatHynee* possessed more 
or leas hy all fluids is the general influence conducive to 
■teadlneas Natun, XXX. 89. 

treacly (tre'kli), a. [< treacle + -yi.] Com- 
posed of or like treacle * abounding in treacle ; 
sweet and viscous. 

►ret, trodf pp. frod, trodden, 
ME, ’ ' * 


Those that betray them do no treachery 

8hak,U. W. of W., v.8. Si. 

»ByiL flee perfidtou*. 

treachetOW, n. [An erroneous form, a mix- 
ture of treaohour and traitor, perhaps confused 
with tregetfmr.] A traitor. 

The king was by a Treaehetour 
Blagaiaed slalne, ere any Uiereof thought 

^penier, F. 4. H. x. 51. 

treachoorf, ». Same as treaeher, 
treacle (tr^'kl), n. [Early mod. E. also triaidc; 
< ME. triacle,< OF. tnacle, treacle, F. ihdriague 
ae Pr. Urtaca, triarla = Sp. tenaca, tfiaca as Pg. 
fkeriaga, tnaga = It. teriaca, < L. tkeriaca, < 
Or. B^puudi Tso. hmtdoroq), an antidote against toe 
^isonous) bites of wild beasts: see thenae,] 
X, A medicinal compound of various ingre- 
dients, formerly believed to be capable of enr- 
ing or preventing the effects of poison, paiticu- 
lany the effects of the bite of a serpent. Sec 
theriae. 

And therefore I wel alowe your request in this behalf 
that yon would bane store or cumfort afore hand ready 
^ you to reeorte to, and to lay up in your hart as a 4r<o. 
etc against the pturson of al desperate dread that might 
rise of occasion of sore tribulation. 

Sir T Mon, Cumfort against Tribulation (157SX p 5. 

Having packed up my pnrchaaeaof books, picture^ easts^ 
treade, Ao (the making and extraordinary ceremony 
whereof I had been curious to observe, for it Is extremely 
pompons and worth aeeingi I departed from Vanloe. 

Beelyn, Diary, March 1646. 


tread (tred), p.; pi 
ppr. treading. [< ME. treden (pret, trad, pp. 
troden, treden), < AS. iredan (pret. trad, pp. 
treden) s OS. tredan sb OFries. tredo ss D. treden 
= MLG. LG. treden » OHG. iretan, MHG. G. ire- 
ten =s loel. trodha ss 8w. ir&da as Dan. trade as 
Goth, trudan, tread. The loel. and Goth, show 
a different vowel. Hence nit. traded, trade, 
trodJ] I. intrans, 1. To set the foot down, as 
on the ground. 

Tber iifa, ywla, no aerpent so cruel 
H ban man tret on hla tayL ne half so fel, 

As womman is, when she hath caught an ire. 

Chaucer, Summoner's Tal«^ 1 2M. 
The smallest worm wOl torn being trodden on. 

Shak., 8 Ben. VI , iL 117. 
2. To press or be put down on or as on the 
ground. 

Every place whereon the aolea of yonr feet shall tread 
ahall be yonra. Dent xL 84. 

8. To walk; step; especiallv, to walk with a 
more or less stately, measured, or cautions step. 
Whan they han goon nat folly half a myta 
Byght aa they wolie ban troden over a i^la 

Chaucer, FardeneFs lUe, 1. tsa 
Baa it a cornY or does it walk cm oonscienca 
It ireade ao gingerly Y 

Itetehcr (and anotherX Love’s Cure^ Ii. 8, 
O welcome, Sir Oluf I nowlat thy love gua 
And tread wi' me in the dance see gay. 

mr Oitramt the mf-Kinfe DaSghter (OhlM's 

tKallada t 8B9X 

On bnniiah'd hooves hiawir-horM trsds. 

Tmiyeon, Uidy of dhalett 


— — — '■aMfit:...* 

The boya take aU after their father, and covet to iSMd 
inhittUpe. BuninM, Vntpt^ 

To tread on or upon, (a) To trample; set the foot cals 
contempt. 

Thou ahalt (read e(pon their high plaoea ^ 

jMQie ZfiDlle sBL 

(6) To follow doeaiy. 

Year treade on year. Fisfdiiwrtt. 

Td tread on one'V tote, to vex. offend, toterdare with, 
or hurt one 

Freaently found he could not tom about 
Nor taka a step 1* the case and fall to tread 
On aome ens's toss. 

Bromdng, Bing and Book, I. ItQi 

To tread on or upontliolieeieoLto follow dose upon. 
One woe doth tread upon another'a hod, 

HAok, Hamlet^ Iv. 7. 164. 
ToMMdODtllOllOOkOf. Seeneek, 
n. trans, 1. To step or walk on. 

My roof reoelvea me not , 'tia air I treadi 
And, at each atopi. 1 feel my advanced h^ 

Knock out a atar in heavco ! 

B Jonmm, Seiantia v. 1. 
She hcraelf had trod Sicilian fields. M, Arasid; Tlqmla. 

2. To beat or press with the feet: as, a well- 
trodden path. 

I have trodden the winepress alone Isa. Ixlii a 

They should have ttobb'd me where I lay , . . . 
They should have trod me into clay. 

Tennyson, Oriana. 

3. To crush under the foot; trample in con- 
tempt or hatred. 

Through thy name will we tread them under that rise up 
against us Ps xllv, 5. 

rammomill trodden doilt the farther snred. 

And the nalme preat the higher lifts ms hrad. 

Time*' WkwOe <£ L T. S.X P 16t* 
We shonld not submit to be trodden quite flat by the 
first heavy heeled aggresaor that came along. 

0 W. Holme*, Profcaaor, lit 

4. To dance. 

We have mcMured many miles 
To tread a meaanre with her on this grass. 

Shak , L k L., T. 1 186. 

5. To walk. 

I am resolv'd 

To forsake Malta, tread a pilgrimage 
To fair Jeruaalcm, for my lady’s soul. 

BeavL and M , Ki^ht of Malta, v. 8. 

6. To copulate with or cover, as a bird. 

What ahall I say of tlie Honse-Cock, which tread* m 
hen* J Walton, Complete Angder, p. 47. 

To troad down, to crush or destroy, as by trampling un- 
der foot. 

Look on every one that is proud, and bring him low r and 
tread down the wicked In tnetr place. Jcd> xi. 18. 


To troad ono’a shoos straight, to walk straight; go 
carefully or diacreetly . be cirruniapect (Slang.) 

And T've heard the old man say, sir, I waa furthor to)<L 
how he had to tnad hi* ehoee etrdight about what books 
he showed public^ 

Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, I Sia 
Totroadout (a) To press out with the feet, aa wine or 
grain 

Thou ahalt not mnxsle the ox when he treaddk out the 
corn. Oeut sxv. i. 

(5) To dcatroy, cxtingnlah, or Obliterate by or as by tiOid- 
Ing or trampling. 

A imie fire is quickly froddra cut 

Blliik,8Hcn. Vl,lv.&7. 
Totroad^honnds. Homo u to beat the bound*. See 
botoidi.->To traad Iho stago or ttio boardSi to act as 
s stage-player; perform a pait in a oraina. 

Bo once were rang'd the sons of sneient Boms, 

A noble show t while Eosoios trod the etape. 

Cowper, Task, ill 607. 
TO trsadmdsrflMtk to trample on. despise; tmtwith 

OOIlt0lllpta 

If ever men troad underfoot the Bon of God, It ia wtMO 
they think tbsmaalves to be above the need of him. 

SRUinaMoeL Bemona 2. vL 
triad wat«r, in swimming, to move the fOsO sod 
hands reguli^ up and down, while ke^ng tbs body ta 
an erect posittoii, In order to keep the bead above the wa- 
ter. 

tread (tred),ii. l< tread, v. Ct. traded. ^ 1. A 
•tep or itopplng; footing; pteMRite inSi tbe 
foot 

aim iseomliig, my own, my swoet; 

^ Were It ever ao airy a toosd, 

My heart would hear her and baat 

Te m ipssa, Maad# xtB IL 
1 orost asy floor with a nvvoaa Iraad. 

WJMMsr, Daimm of tha aiadr. 
2t. Way; track: wth. Boe traded n., 2-— a 
Copula^os.aBof birds.— 4. ThcdcatricYaaol 

bytl)eli«oa%rthetv»i4oft9)aoodke C( 
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7. Tha 
The baring surfaoe 
of a whort tHP of » ftmmt on % road or rail.— 9. 
The paH of ft rail on which the wheels bear .— 
10. Thewart of a atilt on which the foot rests. 
— il. ’i^ftt part of the sole of a boot or shoe 
which touehes the ground In walking.— 12. 
The top of the banquette of a fortlAoation^ on 
which soldiers stand to fire.— 18. The upper 
Hide of the bed of a lathe between the head- 
Ht<»ck and the back-center.— 14. The width 
irom pedal to pedal of a bicyolo. Bury and 
BtllierfCyelmgj p. 346.— 15. A wound on the 
coronet of a horse's foot, produced by the shoe 
of either hind or fore foot of the opposite Hide. 
~ Bubbsr tread, » piece of mbber. ttioaliy roughened or 
corrugetM on one tine, fuetened on n onr or carrlage*ttep 
tu give e Mcnro foothold. 

tread-tehind (tred'b^hlnd^), n, A doubling; 
an endeavor to escape from a pursuer by fall- 
lug behind. [Rare. J 

Hli triohs and traps and trmd^hinds. 

Nuiflor, Ei^nerd the Fox, p. IM) (IkutUi.) 

tread-board (tred'bdnl), n. 1. The horizontai 
part of a step, on which the foot is placed.— 2. 
<.)ne of the boards of a treadmill upon which its 
operator steps. 

treadar (trea'dr), ». [< treatt 4- -eri .] One who 
01 that which treads. 

The trmdrr* shall tread out no wine in their p r eee oa 

Isa. xvL 10 

tread-fowlt (tred'foul), n. [ME. trede/owl; < 
tread, r., + ohy/owl] A cook. 

Thow woldest han been a tred^ofipd aright 

Chaueer, Prol. to Monk's Tsle, L 67. 

treading (tred'mg), u» [Verbal n. of tread, r.] 

1. The act of setting down the foot; a step. 



•lipt 


Mjr feet were sluost gone, my trmdtitae hsd well-nigh 
“ ■ " ^ ^ rwlter, Ps. Ixxill. 2. 


Book qf Common t*rayor, 


and spnng-MttiMfwr. 

2. The tough ropy or stringy part ( 
of an egg; the cbalasa: so called I 


Treading consists tu pressing and kneading the olay- 
paste little by little wlta bare feet tJUm-nuUnng, p. au. 

2 That which is trampled down. 

The off horse wslks on the mss, bnt outside of the line 
of cut . consequently, liis treaatnat sre met by the machine 
on the return Journey, and cut clean. Uro, IMct., IV. 28. 

3. The act of the cock in copulation. 

treadle (trcd'l), n. [Also trnidle; < BfE. tredyL 
< A8. tredct, a step, \ (ref /on, tread : see tread,] 
1 . A lever designed to be moved by the foot to 
impart motion to a machine, as a lathe, sewing- 
machine, or bicycle, it consists asusn> of a form 
of lever connected by a rod with a crank , but other forma 
«»mpIoy straps or cottls for transmitting the power 1 n the 
bicycle the treadle la |wacticaU> the crank Itself. In the 
organ, partfeuisriy tlte pipe-organ, and many machines, 
the dn>p press, etc., where the treadle does not impart a 
rotary motion, hot only sUrta, atops, or otherwise controls 
the inschliie or Instrument, it Is more properly s pedai, 
hut in the reed*orgsn the foot-levers by which the feeders 
sre operated are c^ed either trmdteo or pedalo, See euta 
under pagprr, potter, reod-organ, nppk, oewiwj-maeMno, 
and ipnnff-hammor, 

\ of the white 
1 because for- 
merly supposed to be tho male sperm. Com- 
pare tread, 4. 

treadle (tred'l), r, t. ; pret. and pp. treadled, ppr. 
Ireadltnff. [< treadle, n,] To operate a treadle ; 
specifically, in playing a reed-oipiu, to oper- 
ate the feeders by means of the foot-levers or 
pedals. 

treadle-maehilie (tred'l-ma-shdn^), n. A small 
printing-press worked by “the pressure of the 
foot on a treadle. 

treadler (tred'iar). a. [< treadle + -cr^] One 
who wonui a treadle.— Treadlers* erauiptsa eccu- 
pstlon nsttNsIt affecting sewing-machine opersiora, sols- 
■oragrtnders, and others who use treadle-mschines: of a 
•imtisr asture to wrifors' emj«ip(whioh see, under wrUer). 
A cam at Tramtkr^o Cramp. Lancet, 1801, 1. 4ia 

traadiltiif (tredMing), n. [Verbal n. of treadle, 
t'O The act of natug tho treadles or pedals of 
a reed-organ. 

traadmilf (tred'mil), g. [< tread -^miin.] 1. 
An appliaoee for producing rotary motion by 
the weight of a man or men, or of an animal, as 
a horse, stepping on movable steps connected 
with a revoTving cylinder or wheel. The name is 
now rarely given to tnoustrlal appllanees of this natitre, 
hut ehieily to ihoee nsed as means of punishment in some 
pneona CkHnpare horm^meir, g, and see cat in next 
odnma 

Hones Figuratively, a monotonous and 
wearisome round, as of occupation or eaertion : 
as, tbs treadmill at business* 

Hie everiasttut Swmi'SdB of antaoedentand eonseqnsnt 
(oes losiid Sad wmikI, hot we can neither reet nor make 
prcgrais Bern JMnmtm Beo., 1. 187. 

(tisd'sdft^li), n. The spurge-iiet- 
/atrwig wrm, varisty etimmloea (orJ. ttth 


Treadmill 

a, bottom tunben of flrame . i, rollcra attached to tiie treads, one 
of which is fully shown at r/ d d, brakendme and brake-lever re 
hpectircly, used in stopping tne maoiine, #, one of the two Inclined 
planet on ommsite sides of the machine upon which the rollers d run , 
y, iocloMire (or horse or mule which operates the machine ; g, driving 
wheel, which in use is belted to the machine to be driven. 

mulMa), found from Virginia to Florida and 
Louisiana. It is a herliaceout plant with a long peren- 
nisi root, a low weed armed with white hrisUea half an 
inch long, which sting severely. Also called aOnging^ 
bueh. 

treadwhaal (tred'hwdl), n. A contrivance for 
utilizing the weight of men or animals to pro- 
duce rotaiy motion, which can then be applied 
to various mechanical purposes, it is of two 
principal forms . (a) A hollow cylinder set with the axis 
norlsontaL An animsl, as a dog, walka on the Inner sor- 
fhee of the cylinder, to which battens sre ssoured ss a 
foothold, and Chut revolvea it. (b) A large flat disk of 
wood or other msterlsl set at sn angle of about twenty 
degreea with the horixon. The animal which movea it 
standi on the disk at one aide of the sxis or {dvot ; Its 
weight esuaea the disk to turn, and it is thus competed 
to continue walking in ordo* to keep its footing, 
troagnef (trSg), w. [< it. treyua ss Hp. tregua 
ss Pg. tregaa = Pr. trega, tregua, treva, tree ss 
OP. trere, trtre, P. trfee,< ML. treuga (also, after 
OF., tref'Q), a truce, < Goth, tnggwa ss OHG. 
inuipa ss 08. treuwa ss AS. tredw, truth, truce : 
see true, truce,] A truce. 

She them besought, daring their qniet trragm, 

Into her lodging to repaire awhile 

Sponeer, F. Q., IL ii SS. 

treaaon (tr6'zn), n. KMK. fmoir, ireeun, treteun, 
tratsoun, trayftfm,(.iW. irahaton, tratsaon, trauum, 
F. trahison ss Pr. trateio, traaco, iraeto, treumo 
ss Sp. Iratewu ss Pg. traicBo, < L. tradttw{n-), a 
giving up, surrender, delivery, tradition, < tra- 
acre, pp. tradttue, mve up, deliver over, betray; 
see trrtdition, of which treason is a doublet.] i , 
A betraying ; treachery ; breach of faith. 

The folse tienelon, 

He that purchased the Cream 

Of ii. e , toward! Rowland and of Olivere. 

Chauoer Ikath of Blanche, L 1122L 
He that did by treaoon work our CsU 
By troaeon hath delivered thee to ua 

MatUnee, Jew of Malta, v A 
Britton . more clearly states the idea of " hetrsysl ** 
as distinct from that of ** leao-msjesty,” and tnrlndes in 
CrvoMm any mischief done to one to whom the doer repre- 
sents himself as a friend. Shddm, Const. Hist., f 468. 

Specifloally — 2. Violation by a subject of his 
allegiance to his sovereign or liege lord, or to 
the chief authority of the state, in old English law 
it waa (a) against the king or supreme power of me state, 
and more speciAcally cslied kwh treaeon. or (6) against 
any other superior, as a master, elc..and called mm frsasots 
or petty treason. VariiHiaoflensesrsllIngfar snort of what 
is now deemed treason, such as oonnterf eiting money, were 
so oonsidered. By modem law in England nresson, more 
specifically called Mgk trwaoon, inoludee such offenses ss 
imagining the king's (or queen t) death (that is, proposing 
to kill, matin, or restrain htmV or levying war against 
him, adhering to his enemies, killing his wife or eldest 
son or heir, vidsting hie wife or daughter or heir's wif^ 
or killing the chancellor, treasurer, or a Jnstloe in ollloe. 
Treason against the United Htatos consists only in levying 
war against them, or in adhering to their enemies, or In 
giving their enemies aid and comfort, tresium against a 
State Is generally defined as consiftlng in bostUity to a 
State onty. The fomier punishment for treason In Eng- 
land was that the oondemned should he drawn on a hurdle 
to the i^oe of execution, and there he hanged and dis- 
emboweled allvA and then behmided and qusrtmwd ; aud 
a conviction was followed by fmf elture of land and goods, 
and attainder of blood ; but the penalty Is now banging 
Those that care to keep your rond person 
From Ireason'f secret knuo and traitor's rage. 

5iWi*.,8Hen ¥1^11-1 174. 
Thtaaon doth never j^roepet . what’s the reason? 

For if it proityer, none dare call it frraeon. 

Sir John Banngton, Of Trraeon, 
Trmean is a breach of sllegisnce, and can be committed 
by him only who cweeaUeglanee, either perpetual or tem- 
peurary. ManduM, 

ChmsIniCktVi tnaMU, anything which, tbongh lacking 
treesonahle Intent, la deolsm by law to be treason aud 
panishable ss such. Numerous acts inggestlve of dissf- 
feotton were formeiiy punished as oonsomotive treason 
upon the metextthat they ware In law equivalent to actual 
treason, aenoe the provisloa of the OonstftuUon ofjthe 
United Sfcatii (Art la. I 8X aooonliiig to which '«Trea- 


J Matin i^COiMlitc 

.or In ndbertiig to thelrl 

fivitiff thsto Aid and Oemfovt Nomsons^t 

vioted of TreMon nulem on the testimony of two Wit- 
nesses to the seme overt Act or on Coofessioii In open 
Court. The Congress shsll have power to decUom the 
Punishment of Treason, bnt no Attmnder of Treason ShSn 
work Corruption Blood, or Forfeltuie except during 
the Ufe me Person attainted.*’ 
liord George Gordon was thrown into the Tower, and 
was tried before Lord Mansfield on the obame of high 
treason for levying war upon the Crown. The charge 
was what is termed by lawyers eonetrvetive troaeon, it 
rested upon the assertion tost the agitation which he 
had created and led was the originating cause of the out- 
rages that hsd taken place. 

Letky, Eng. in 18th Cent, xilL 
HlkbtreasoiL Bee def. s.— mgprliloii of troaioii. 
Bee muprMoni.— Petit or petty troftfion, the crime of 
killing a pel son to whom the oCfonder owes duty or sub- 

{ ectiuii, as for a servant to kill bis master, or a wife her 
lusband As a name for a specific offense the term is 
no longer used, such crimes oeing now deemed murder 
only Statute of Iteaeons, an English statute of 1868 
(26 Edw ITI , c. 2) declaring, for the first tlma whet 
offenses should he adjudged treason.— TToason raoojr 
Act. Bee/elonp.eSyiL Kee per^fettoua. 
treasonable (tr§'zn-a-bl), a. [< treaeon-^ 
•able.] Of or pertaining to treason: consist- 
ing of treason: involving the crime of treason, 
or partaking of its guilt. 

Hark, how the villain would close now, after his trm» 
senaMs abuses' i7Aair., M. for M., v. L 817. 

• SyiL Beeverfidtoui. 

treasonablenesB (tre'zn-a-bl-nes), n. The 
character of being treaHonablo. 
treasonably (tr§'zn-^bli), adv, in a treason- 
able manner. 

treason-felony (tre'zn-fel^qn-i), w. In Eng, 
late, the offense of coinpaHsiuj^, imagining, de- 
vismg, or intending to deprive the king or 
queen of the crown, or to levy war within the 
realm, in order forcibly to compel the change 
of royal measures, or to intimidate eithw 
house of Parliament, or to excite an invasion 
in any of the crown's dominions, 
treasonons (tre'zn-us), a. [< freosoR + -otia.] 
Treasonable. 

He had giv*n first his military Oath to Anlas, whom If 
he had betrsl’d, the King might BuqMct him of like Crsa- 
eonoue mlnde towards hlmseu MOton, Hist Eng., v. 

treasonryt, «. [< treamn + -ry.] Treason. 

I am right rad of troaoonrie. 

Semg efihe Guttow Murray (Chfid's BsHada VL 87X 

treasonyt, «. [< treamu -f -y«.] Treason; 

treachery. 

It b tsold me the dsy, sir knight, 

YeVe done me treammu!. 

Young IFaC<rr (Child’s BaUsda IIL 80S)i 

treasure (trezh'qr), n. [Early mod. E. also 
tkreasure, threaeor, in awkward imitation of the 
L. spelling ihemurus; < ME. ireimre, treaur, fre- 
eor, treeore, frewmr, < OF. (resftr, later threeor, 
F. tr^»3T, with unong. r, prop. *temr, ss Pr. fhe- 
eaur ss teaoro, 08n. also tremro ss Pg. tAe- 
tosro s It. testnro (dial, tra-aoro), < L. theeaurue, 
< Gr. Brieavpd^, a store laid up, treasure, a trea- 
sure-house, store-house, chest, < rMvoi, set, 

S lace : see them, theme, ded . Of. theeaurue,] 1* 
[oney or jewels in store ; h eulth accumulated : 
riches hoarded ; part leularly, a stock or store of 
money in reser^-e. 

The value of a mine is a matter for a Kltm Threawr. 

John Dee (Ellis’s lit. Letters, p. 38). 
If thou be’st death, 111 give Uiee Englsiid’s troaeure. 
Enough to purchase such another islsnd. 

Bo thou wilt let me live, and fed no pain. 

3Aalr.,2Hen VI.,ULA1 

2. Bpecitically, gold or silver, either as it comes 
the mine, or in bullion, coin, or plate; es- 
pecially, com. 

The severs] parcels of his plsto hi* tiwuiaw, 

Rich stuffs, and ornaments of household. 

;SAidr., Hen. VIII., UL 2. 126. 

3. A quantity of anything gathered together; 
a store; a uealth. 

We have tiwuures in the field, of wheat and of barley, 
and of oil and of honey. Jer. xlL & 

4. Sdmething which is greatly valued; that 
which is highly prized or very valuable. 

O Japhthah, Judge of larad, what a treaeure hadst 
thou' . 

**<)ne fair daughter, and no mewe. 

The which he loved paaaing well ’ 

. Hamlet, il 2 48a 

Thb gentlmnan, ss humble ss you see him, 

Is even thb kingdom’s troantre 

Bmu, and FI , Uwa of Candy, Ui 1. 
As bees fiee home wi’ lades o' fmiMirr 

Dwme, 1 am o* Shsnter. 

5t. A treasure-house; a treasury. 

Asa took all the sHver and the gold that were left In the 
foMMUiusel the house of the Lord, and the fremmiwrof the 
khigs house. 1 Ki. xv. la 
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■arars In Moh county, ohooen by the mnjorl^ ot the Jos* 
tioee of the pence, etc., nt Baiter aeiakHia.>-Tr6Mntrtr 
Of thO hOttiehOld, an oAcial In the lord ateward'a de- 
partment of the royal household of the United Uingdom, 
who bears a white stall, and ranks next to the lord stew- 
ard. He is a member of the priey oonnoil and of the 
ministry, and is a peer or a peer's son.- TMilIXOr of 
the poor, in Delaware a State oQoor haring oharee of 
certain deputments of the administration of State onarl- 
ties -Tteaeorer Of the Halted Btatee, an officer of the 


and eonntersigned fhe payment ofTnterest on the pub- 
lic debt, and the issue ana redemption of notes, are in his 
charge. States, cities, bmougha and towns also hare tre»> 
■urers , in some cases the State treasurer has the title of 
trmuurer and reeei o er-fftntral. 

traasnrergliip (trexh'^-dr-ship), n. [< frea- 
surer + -ship,^ The office of treasurer. 

The king landed on the 9th of Febmary, 14S2, on the 
SQth Hongerfmd had to reeign the freamtmsMp to John 
lord le Scrope of llasbam ShMn, Const Hist, 1 89S. 

treasOFdBS (trezh'^-es), ft. [< treasurer *f -osy. ] 
A woman who has ehaive of a treasure ; a fe- 
male treasurer. [Bare, j 

Yon, Ladr Mnse^ whom Jore the oounsellor 
Begot of Memory, wisdom’s treamatm 

^frJ.Baeies, Dancing. 

trea8lir6-trOTe(trezh'dr-trdv^),n. [Early mod. 


MWm “ win fuMU the frMunuw of tlw lore. 

Stair., Sonneta c xxx rl 
fkeamure of morlta, in Hom- Cath. ttsof., the merita of 
Chriat and the smnts treasured UU) from which aatistae- 
tlon ia made, as of a debt for the uns of others. 

Indulgence is “a juridical abaolution|" Inoluding 
a payment of tJie debt from the trsosure qf the merttt of 
Christ and the aainta. Ctdh IMet, p 441. 

Iroasure (trezh'ur), r. f.; pret. and pp. freo- 
buredj ppr. treasuring. [< treasure, a.1 1, To 
hoara up ; lay up in store ; oollect and lay up, 
as money or other valuables, for future use or 
for preservation; accumulate; store: usually 
with up. 

And her merchandise and her hire shall be holiness to 
the Lord it shall not be treasund nor laid up. 

Un. xziil 1& 

flmne thonght it mounted to the Innar sphere. 

Since all things lost on earth are trmntnd there. 

Pope, B. of the L , V. 114. 
rray«ni nttered in secret, according to God's wtU, are 
trmwured tqt in God's Book of life. 

J U PevmwH, Parochial Sermona i 

2. To retain carefully in the mind: often with 
up. 

Mero'ry like the bee, , . . 

The quintessence of all he read 
Had treaeurd up before. 

Cowper, Burning of Lord Mansfield's Library. 

The patient search and vigil long 
Of blm who treocuTM up a wrong. 

Btfron, Maxeppa, x. 

8. To regard as iirecioug; prize 

Somewhat did the freah young day beguile 
His treasured sorrow when he woke next mom, 

WOham MorrU, Earthly Paradise, 111 97 

4t. To furnish or endow with treasures; enrich. 

[Bare.] 

Treasure thon some place 
With beauty's treasnre, ere It be s^ kill'd. 

Shot , Sonnets, vt 

treMmra-ciheBfe (trozh'^f'^hest), ». l . A strong 
box mi^e to contain gold, silver, jewels, or 
other articles of value.-— 2. Figuratively, a 
treasury. 

A mere review, however, of the payments into and out 
of the national treaoure^heet only tells part of the truth 
Nineteenth Century, XXll. A 

trtagore-citsr (trezh'^r-sit^i). ». A city for 
stores and magazines. 

And they bnllt for Pharaoh treasure cUiee (store cities, 

B. y.k Pithom and Baamses. Ex. i. 11. 

trSBBlire-flowar (trezh'dr-flou'^r), n. A plant 
of the genus Gaaanut. G Pavoma, dlatingnlshed aa 
thtjmeeoektreaeure-/ 
and of an<Mrange 
in aunahine. it 

Africa, and haa long been cultivated In greenbonsea 

treMore-hoiue (trezh'ur-housj, ». [< ME. 

tresurehous; < treasure + hoftse^.] A house or 
building where treasures and stores are kept ; 
a place where hoarded nches or precious things 
are kept; a treasury. 

So in the Italian language the first (hat made it aaplre 
to be a TreaeurS’houee of Boienoe were the Poeta Dante, 
fioonoe, and Petrarch. 

Bir P. Sidney, ApoL (or Poetrie, p 21 

treasurer (trezh'dr-Ar), w. [Early mod. E. also 
threasurer; < ME. tresurer, tresurere, tresorer, 
tresorere, tresourei\ treserour, < OF. tresorer, ire- 
sorter, thresorier, F. tr^aorter sx Pr. thesaurm ss 
8p. tesorero s Pg. thesoureiro ss It. tesorierc, < 

ML. ikesaurartHSf a treasurer, < thesaurus, a 
treasure: see treasure.'] 1. One who or that 
which treasures or stores up ; one who has 
charge of treasure. 

Out of this toune help me through your might, 

Bin that ye wole nat ben my tresortTe. 

Chauoer, Prate, L lA 
And when Uiy mint shall disclaim 
To be the treasurer of bis name, 

HU name, that cannot die, ahaU bo 
An everlaatlng monument to thea 
B. Jonean, Epitaph on Drayton (Underwoods^ xviLX 

2. Specifically, one who has the care of a trea- 

*ure or treasury ; an officer who tocejvM the fl. Piaurattvoly, that wherein eomething pre- 
pnbbe money ansing from tozee a^ dntiM m done le etoied or eecored; a repoeltory. 

Other sources of revenue, takes charge of the 
same, and disburses it upon orders drawn the 
proper authority: also, one who has the charM 
of collected funds, such as those belonging to 
incorporated companies or private societies. 

Kow Speke y wylle of ertMumv fof a lord's houiwhold). 


^dsiuaffik«iosikgo(^fo^%^i^^ 4, AdepartnientotfoymiDaBtwb^ 

dvwttie eolieeAm, maaigeimmt, and 
penditnre of tAe public revenue. 

SftoiSSSravWttft^ mmttftheJYsasury^wtderdaparlmeut. tfiMda. 

XM41iiIhtreanizirof&oottaad.(ormtily,anoffieer 

poiformsd ^ a board of (ivo lords oomniiiiioMif hi* 
t£^Aftwd”^eSmeftaCwlSt^^^ ^o( a hlghtreiwiror, Theoliisfef 

Stho Wng^. torSwlve other thsse^mlmtoners. « flna ^ of the Ueem, is oan- 

mbfeeSi to and naaa aimtarea. *ily prime mlnlater, and mitf he t member of either boose 

timSv iS*SS?^&id of PMliament The virST bead of the treasury to the 

SeSsri^^^dOT^ of thfLurt of olmnod^of iheexohequw. W), 

eSSf^aSUL.Jn Bnglred.MofflddXkwSm; 

Sd‘2' %;!md to "*tK yu tlY. mnethy . ^ylng on’ th«twoi oliiffiS ^.»d 


the department (the pateunoM eeoretary and tbeJhumeitU 
eeeretar y \ who are aleo memben of the lower hotiSA and 
on a permanent eeoretary. The custody of the pabllc rev- 
enue is vested in the exobequor, but the funotbn of pay- 
ment belongs to the treasuiy, oonseouently all sums with- 
drawn from the exchequer must oe vouched for by a 
treasury warrant. The treasury haa the appointment of 
all offioera engaged in the cvlleotiun of the public revenue ; 
the army, navy, and clvll-servloe eupplies are issued undsr 
its sttth^ty : and all excepUonal oases and disputes re- 
lating to the public revenue are referred to its deolakm. 
Several Impomnt etate dq;iartmenta are under the gen- 
eral authoiw or regulation of the treasury. 

5. The officers of the British treasury depart- 
ment.— 6. A name given to a class of suoter- 
ranean monuments consisting usually of a solid 
structure of masonry, of domical form, often 
with pseudo-vaulting m horizontal oourses, ei- 
ther wholly underground or covered with A tu- 
mulus. Familiar examplea are the struoturea of thta type 
atMyoeniBandatOrchomenna,inareeoe. Tbenametoer- 
roneona, as these struoturea are now recognised aa tombs. 

7t. Treasure. 

Thy fumptuona buildings and thy wife's attire 

Have COM a mass of putuio treasury. 

Shak., 2 Ben VI , L A 184. 

Itodspendent Treasury system, or gubfereasunr m- 
ti»m, the present aystem of ftsoai administration of the 


J government, whereby certain offioera. under 

bonds, rMeiv& disburse, transfer, and account to the Bee- 


Unitede 

bonda, receive disburse, , 

retaiy of the Ireasury tor the moneys of the government. 



to keep the public money, that four leceivers-general be 
... branch 


Treasure found and appropriated ; specifically, 

ill Eng, law, any money or coin, gold, silver apnoint4Ml,ahdthattheUnltedBUteamintaiidi.neiinuion 
plate, or bullion, of unknown ownership, found mfntat NewtMeanaboplaceaof depoiit The treaaorera 
hidden in the earth or in any private place, m 

this case, In English law, the treasure Monn to the crown ; oubSio inonev ^were toiidi for lU 

but tithe owner to known, or to aacertalned after the troa- 
•are ia found, the owner imd not the crown ia entitled to 
It. It K however, the praettoe of the crown to pey the 

finder the fuU value of the property on iU being dalvered « to JSlSdiS ‘bu*t In 

*tooe..wlth iqn.. cb«.!W. In IMS tb,i.Uh.n.» 

la not often uaed, and baa no technical legal meaning. 

The finder of a thing upon land it, if the owner he un- 
known, its lawfol ottstodlan, and if he cannot be found lie- 
oomes its owner. If the formw owner is found, the finder 
cannot withhold the thing to exact a reward, unleaa such 
reward haa been oflered. 

Your honor knoweth that Threeortrouve toa veryeaanall 
thing ; and of which, altbowgh the Prerogative of the 
Queena Majettle do entitie to her a proprietie, yet how 
a^ome her Grace hath hitherto receyvea any commodity 
therby. It to to your honor better known than unto me. 

John Dee (Ellla's Lit Lett^ p. 87). 

treasHTOIlSt (trczh'^i’-^)* [< treasure + 

-ous.] Worthy of being treasured, prized, or 
regaled as a treasure. [Bare.] 

Ctoddess full of grace, 

And (rvoaieroua angel t' all the human race. 

Chapman, tr. at fiomer’a Hymn to* Earth, 1. 9A 

traafiury (trezb'^r-i), w.; pi. treasuries (-iz). 


banks were autbortoed to receive deposits of the nnbitc 
money, except receipts from customer^ after furnlahing 
proper security therefor —Lords oomiiussloniirs Of the 
Treasury. Beede(.5.-B6glirteroftheTMsary. Hee 
nytotorii.^iolioltor Of the TTeamuy. Bee eoliattor - 
Treasury beodh, the front bench or row of seats on the 
rtohthano of the Speaker in the British House of ( 'ommons 
so called because occupied by the first lord of the tree- 
sanr(wb6n a ooromoner\ the chancellor of the esohequer. 
and other members of the mlnUtry— Treasury hi" , an 
instrument of credit issued by the Briiish govMumi^ to 
the highest bidder when mot^ is needed Iqr the Com 
miseloners of the Treasury Tnese bllto are drawn for 
three or dx months, and as they bear no Interest are ten- 
dered (or at a dtoconnt. which varies with the rate enr 
rent in the money-maiket — TTiasUxy board, the five 
lords oommlasloners of the British Treasury.— Troailliy 
noto, a note or bill Issued by the Treaauiy Department, 
on the authority of the government, and receivable for 
government dues.— Trsairary warrant a warravt or 
voucher Issued by the treasury for sums dtoboried by the 
exchequer. 


K ME. tresone, tresorye, thresorye, tresourSf < tFMt (tr§t), t>. [Early mod. E. also soroetimos 


OF. tresorie, eontr. of trrsorenc, thresorerie, F. 
trdsorerie as Pr. ikezauraria =s 8p. tesoreria us 
It. tesoreria as Pg. thwmraria, (hesouna, < ML. 
thesauraria, a treasury, < L. thesaurus, treasure : 
see treasure,] % , A house, room , or chest where 
treasure is laid up. 

And aet is the Plate of Gold in the Tkresorye of the 
Chirobe MandeetUe, Travels, p. lA 

And Jesua sat over against the treasury, and beheld how 
the people cast money into the frsaniry. Marfcxil4L 


Husbonde and housewvf he Is In fere , 

Of the reaayner he shafle resayne, . . . 

The treeurer soballe gyfe alkyn wage. 

Bdbeee E. T. 8.X p. flA 

Lord Mgbtmsum. formeHy. agreat officer of theBHt- 
lah erown, who bad under his ehiige and government all 
the aovereigu*s revenue. The dutiee of the lord htob trea- 
surer are now dtoobaiged by commtoaioncre entltlM Xonto 
ePtke Trea sury. Bee treasury 
Ortodnatto llie ehief ilnanotol minister of the Ckown wae 
the Deed Bigh Treasurer, with whom was asiootated at 


O Olaatonbury, (Haetoobuiy, the treasurte tA the oar- 
oaaas of so temoaa and ao many persona t 

Bakluyt'i Voyages, p. 7. 

Canon law as a oodA snd the civil law of Borne aa a 
tr easury of nroeodure, working together in tha hands of 
aeoleaiaaUflai lawyera, may be for the moment looked at 
togetlMr. Medieval and Modem Hist., p. SIA 

8. Specifisully. a place where the public reve- 
nues are depontoa and kept, and wnere money 
it dlfibureea to defray the expensee of govern- 
ment; also, a place where the funds of an iaeof- 
porated eompimy or private society are depos- 
ited and diebnrsM. 

BhOhStihm^ Btot, fldOi 


.traict; < ME. frefrn, < OF, treter, frailer, froteffr 
P. fruiter m Pr. tractar « Bp. Pg, tratar as It. 
trattare, < L. froefare, handle, freq. of UHkere, 
draw: see froefi, froef®, v, Ct, eitfreaf, retreat] 
I. froze. 1. To behave to or toward; conduct 
one’s self in a certain manner with respect to; 
use. 

She ahowad a little dislike at my raillery ; and, by her 
bridling up, X peroetved ahe expetM to be treated here- 
after not ei Jenny Distaff, but Mrt. TranquiUna 

Steele, Tatter, Ko. 104, 
The dootrioee and rltea of the eetabltohed religion they 
treated with decent merenoe. Maeaulap, Meohtovelll. 

They fpereona] melt ao feet into each other that they 
ere like graae and treea and it neada an eflost to Imsf 
theffiaalmlividnala Jtoie^ Nominalist and Bealtot 

8f. To discuss; discourse of; consider. 

AndttieiennieotoCafaiiiaain. And whaonetbel werwi 
to ttie born be azide hem. What liviMen ge in the watof 
rsd(r,Marfclx.SA 

PMMrmm, Mo. (ML ra(iitnll),» f*. 
Sf, To address; diseourseto. 

Tta TeW^ the tftst men (ffM o thto wtoe : 

4t. ToBegotiste; wttto. 



WQfIte Ma t<» m* 

jBiia, «$ IMm*, for to M A MW. 

Jtm. qf IMitM|r<B. iT^ B,X t 417S. 
X wont to too Mr John Stonohonw, wlCh whom I wm 
twOtftW A morriafo botwoen my Soon ood bit daughter- 
In-law. JBtelyn, Piavy, Mor. 27, 1070. 

5. To handle» manipulate, or develop in any 
manner, enpecially in writing or speaking, or 
by any of tne prooeaaen of art. 

Zonxif and Polygnotns teMted thefr nibjoota In their 
plotnroa ae Homer did in hie poetiy. Prydm, 

The way in which he [Berlloi] trtaU it in aereral parte 
of the ftrat morement haa aome of the otaaracteriatic quel- 
itiee of the beat kind of development of Ideaa and flaorea, 
in the purely mneical aenae. G>fow, DM. Maale, Iv. 89. 

6. To look upon; consider; regard. 

The Court of Rome fmote it aa the Immediate auggee- 
tion ot fieU—open to no forgiveneaa. 

Pe Quin^, Kun, v. (Snqfc. Did.) 

7. To manage in the applioation of remedies: 
as, to treat a fever or a patient. 

Piaeiae ta to be (rcatef by anything that ia proved to 
core it 0. W. Med. Eaaa^ p. SIS. 

8. To subject to the action of some chemical 
a^nt or reagent. — 9. To entertain; give a 
pleasure or treat to: especially, to entertain 
without expense to the recipient; give food or 
drink to, as a compliment or an expression of 
friendliness or regard. 

With applea aweet he did me treat 

Ana^ LammU (Child'a BaUada, II. IfiSX 


m treat now. COoUoq.1— 5« Anything which 
affords nmehideasure; that which is peculiarly 
enjoyable ; unusual gratilication. 

Carrion la a treat to doga ravens, vtiltarea, flah. 

rakift Mat Theol., xix. 

6f. An entreaty. 


“Sir, If yon . . ^ 

Well aettie that another ^e»" answered Hr. Brangh- 
Two tickets of admiiaion 


pleaae, I beg that I may treat miaa.** 


ton, and pnt down a guinea, 
were given to him. 


Miet Burney. Evelina, zxL 


After leaving It and passing out of the two drolea ot 
walls, I treated myself, in the moat Infatuated manner, to 
another walk round the Cite. 

U. Jamee. Jr , Little Tour, p 168 

lOf. To entreat; beseech; solicit. 

Mow here *■ a friend doth to thy fame oonfeaee 
Thy wit were greater If thy w(^e were lecee. 

Be from thy labour Create thee to give o're, 

And then thy eaae and wit wUl be much more. 

John Taylor, Works (1080). (Naret.) 

n. tntrana. 1. To discourse; handle in writ- 
ing or speaking; make discussion: formerly 
us^ absolutely, now followed usually by of, 
rarely by upon. 

Mow wol I speke of othea false and grete 
A word or two, as olde books teete Ivar enteete]. 

Ckaueer, Parooner't Tale^ 1. 188. 
A wonder stranger ne'er was known 
Than what I now shall treat upon. 

The Sufolk Mitade (Child’s Ballads, I. 218). 
First, we treat qf Dress 

Congrete. tr. of Ovid’s Art d Love. 

2. To negotiate, especially for i>eace ; discuss 
terms of accommodation: used absolutely or 
with a limiting phrase. 

I do perceive 

Two srmM men single, that give us aummooa 
As they would treat. 

Fteteher (and another), Queen ot Corinth, iv. 8 
The Britana finding tberoaelvs maister'd in fight, forth- 
with send Brobaaaadors to treat of peace. 

MiUon, Hist Eng., iL 
Wearied and driven to denalr, these soldiers ware will- 
ing to treat MoUey, Dutch R^blic, III. 488. 

8. To give an entertainment which costs the re- 
orient nothing; especially, to bear the expense 
of food, drink, or any pleasure for another as a 
compliment or expression of good will. Com- 
pare to stand treaty under treat, n. [.Colloq.] 
Our gen'rotts Soenee for Friendship we repeat , 

A^ it we don’t Delight, at least we Treat 

Prior, FroL to the Orphan. 

troRt (trdt), n. [< ME. trete (orig. in two sylla- 
bles; see treaty): seetbe verb.] If- Paney; 
conference; treaty; discourse; discussion. 

Comynycasyonand trete sobold behad betwyxthysoonn- 
■ayle and myna. Potion letiere, L 76. 

To Isave to him that lady for ea^eat, 

Or bide him battelU without further treat, 

Ityeneer, V. Q., nt vtiL 16. 

2. An entertainment given as a compliment or 
expression of regard. 

If she will go t why, did you ever know a widow refoae a 
treat f no mote than a lai^er a fee. 

IFyeAsrtey, Love In a Wood, i. L 
1 dined with Mr. Addison and Dick Btuart, lord Mount- 
Joy’s brother • a treat of Addieon'a 

Suiftf Journal to Stella, vIL 

8, SomethiiiH dven as an entertainment; 
something paid for in compliment to another. 

Atat four In the afternoon my wife and 1 by water to 
OaS^ Lambert's, where we took great pleaaurt In thehr 
mnretqpmlen, ... and afterwarda had a very handeome 
g0 |^ aad good muiiqut that ahe 

% Oiie% turn to treat (see treat, 8); espe- 
w)y; tmo of sav^ rounds of drinks; is, it Is 


At last he headlong m 

To us to shore, with wofuU tevate and tesres. 

Kteam^tr. of Virgil (1688). (Noree.) 
Ontbhmmnli treat, Dutch treat, a repast or other en- 
tertainment In which aaeh person pays for nlmself. (Slang, 
u. &1— To Stand tieat, to psy the expeoaes of an en- 
tertainment for another mr others; entertain gratuitously , 
treat. (Colloq.] 

They went out to Vermiltea with their famflies , loyally 
etood treat to the ladiea at the restaaimtenr'a 

Thmekeray, Philip, xi. 

treatablet (tre'ti^b]^, a. [< OF. tretable, trait- 
able, F. trattable ss bp. tratablesi Pg. tratavel^ 
It. trattabile, < h. traotabilis, manageable, tract- 
able, < iraetare, manage, treat: see treat. Ct. 
tractable, a doublet of treatable.] 1. Tracta- 
ble; well-disposed; affable. 

I . . . gan me aqneynte 
With him, ana fond him so 
Bight wonder skilful and resonable. 

Chaucer, Death of Blanche, L SSR 
2. Yielding; complaisant. 

Leteih yonre ire, and beth eomwhat ireUMe. 

Chaucer, Good Women, L 41L 

God had famished him with excellent endowments of 
nature, a treatable dispoeitton, a strong memoir, and a 
ready invention Parr, Abp, Usher, p. 2. (Latkaua) 

8. Disposed; inclined. 

TretdUe to aUe godei 

Chaueer, Death of EOaneheg L 928. 

4. Moderate; not violent or excessive. 

Yet somewhat there is why a virtuous mind should 
rattier wish to depart this world with a kind of treatable 
dissolution than to be irnddeiily cot off in a moment. 

Booker, Eeclea. Polity, v. 46. 

His [the country parson's) voice is humble, hte words 
trsoteote and slow. G. Herbert, Country Parson, vi 

treatablyt (tre'^bli), adv. [ME. tretahly; < 
treatable + Tractably; smoothly; with 

ease or moderation. 

So treatabUe epeeMpig as possible thou can, 

That the hearers therof msy thee vnderstan. 

BabeeeB^iE. R T. S.), p. 842. 

There will be always some skilful persons which can 
teach a way how to grind troaUMy the Church witti Jaws 
thst shall scarce move. Hooker, Ecclea Polity, v. 79. 

Mot too fast; say (redte] tretaMy 

MareUm, What you WUl, ii 1. 

treater (tr^'ter), w. [< treat + -cr^] One who 
treats, in any sense of the word. 

treati^ (treating), n. [Verbal n. of treat, c.] 
The a^ of one wno treats, in any sense. gpeoUl- 
cally —(a) The practice of inviting one to drink aa a com- 
pliment nr aa a clvUity^^often in return for the like favor 
previously shown (6) Brihing in ptrllametitary (or other) 
elections with meat snd drinx , in JSny. law. the oflUiiae 
committed by a candidate who oorrapUy glvea oautet to 
be given, or is accessory to giving, or pays, wholly or in 
part, expensea for meat drink, entertainment or provkdosi 
for any person, before, daring, or after an election, in order 
to be elected or for being elected, or for corruptly Inftnen- 
olng any person to give or refrain from giving hit vote, 
rno oorraii^ awept^t^^g ^ disqualified for 

ft. A house of 


A voter wi „ 

the pending elects, and his vote is vo 
treatiiig-Aoiiaet (tre'ting-hous), 
refreshment. 

'nie tavehis and treatinyJumeee hsve eas'd you of a 
round ineome. Gentleman Inetrueted, p. 287. (Doom.) 

taraatige (trSHis), n. [< ME. tretut, tretys, a 
treatise ; appar. a var., by confusion with tfeUs, 
made, esp. well made (see tretis^), of trety, 
treiee, treaty : see treaty.] If. Discourse ; talk ; 
tale. 

But last my liking might too sndden seem, 

I would have salved it with a longer treaBm. 

RIoA., Much Ado, 1.1. 817. 

2. A written composition in which the prin- 
ciples of a particular subject are discussed 
or explained, a treatise is of an indefinite length ; 
but the word ordinarily implies more fotm and mettiod 
than an easay, and less fnllneas or ooploutness than a sys- 
tem: yet the phrase m ele m atie treatm Is a veiy common 
designation of acme otosses of soientiflo writings. - 
And amonges aUe, I mhewed hyro this Tretyt that I 
had made aftre informaoioun of men that knewen of 
thingea that I had not aaen my aelf . 

Moftdevitte, Traveli^ p. 814. 
Tha former fr s aff ai have I made, 0 TbeophUua, of all 
that Jeaua began both to do and teach. Acta 1. 1. 

3t. A treaty. 

Giraede . . . 

Pul bictly to Jnpptter bea^to, 

Geve hym maaoluMiuoa that tlUa hetts brMhte. 

Chaucer, Trouna, Iv. 670. 

(iw + -«ri, -ori.] Cme who writes e treetiw. 

Jerome oteah* of the poiMmed workea of Origen, and 
other danffamua SVeoNtora 

Hill; Apotogy agalnat Browniate I M. 


traatBDMIlt (Mt'mnt), n. [< ME. •tretement, 

< OF. traltemmt, 7. fraltofnenf s Pr. tractammt 
sa Sp. traiamiento ss It. trattamento, < ML. 
traetamentnm, management, treatment, also a 
treaty, < L. traetare, handle, manage, treat: 
see treat.] The act or the manner of treating, 
in any sense. 

I speak this with an eye to those cruel fivoOiumte which 
men of all sides are apt togtve the characters of thoae who 
do not sgree with them. Jddisim, Spectator, Mo. 248. 

Little, alaa! is all the good 1 can, . . 

Accept such treatment mb a swain afforda 

Pope, Odyssey, xiv. 71. 

The question with the modem phyaloian is not, ss with 
the ancient, **iball the Crvolment be ao and so,” but "Shall 
there be any treatment b^<md a wludesome r^men.'' 

B. Spencer. 

The coda [of Schumann's C Major Symphony] is mtdc by 
fresh treatment of the figures of the principu subjects in 
vigorous and brilliant development. 

Grove, Diet Music, IV. 85. 
Fragmatie traatmant. See xwoomaftfl. 

(trfi'lw), n. [oSTmE. treature; < 
treat + -ure.] Treatment. 

He that hath sll thynges subiecte to hia hestea as here 
ia shewed by worohynge of bis treature by this water, 

Pabi^ Chron., oovi 
treaty (trS'ti), n.; pi. ireahes (-tix). [< ME. 
trety, tretee, trete, < OF. traite, traicte, F. traitd 
SB Pr. tractat ss Sp. Pg. tratado sr It trattato, 

< ML. traetatus, a conference, assembly, agree- 
ment, treaty (in a great variety of senses), < L. 
traetare, pp. tractatus, handle, manage, treat: 
see treat, and cf. treatise.') If. A mscourse; 
account; document; treatise. 

Beyonde the terage fteiTttory] of Troy, as the trety layw, 
There was awonderfull wethnr . . . 

With a flcie ... of gold. 

Deetruetion qf Troy (E. E. T 8.X L 164. 
Mow, leeue freendia, greete and smale, 
lliat haue herde thu trete, 

Praie for the sonic that wroot this tale 
A Pater noato*, & ao ane. 

Bymne to Virgin, etc. (fi. E. T. RX P> TR 

2f. The act of treating or handling; conduet; 
management; treatment; negotiation; discus- 
sion; diplomacy. 

Bey sly and wys tfvtse. Chancer, Merchant's Tale, 1. 448. 

HoeL They call me Goodstock. 

Lev. Sir, and yon oonfeaa it^ 

Both in your language, treaty, and your bearing. 

a. Joncon, M’ew Inn, L 1. 

8. An agreement; a compact; specifically, a 
league or contract between two or more nations 
or sovereigns, in modem usage formally signed 
by commissioners properly authorized, and 
solemnly ratified by the several sovereigns or 
the supreme power of each state. The term treaty 
Includea all the varions transactloDS into which states 
enter between themselves, each aa treaties of peace or of 
alllanoa trucca, and conventions. Treaties may be for 
political or for commercial purposes, in which latter form 
ttiey are uauaUy temporary In most monarchies the pow- 
er m ntmkioff and raUfying treaties is vested in the sovor- 
eign ; In the United States of America it ia vested in the 
l^eaident, by and with the consent of the Senate. Treaties 
msy be concluded and signed by diplomatic agents, but 
theee, of course, most be furnished with full powers by 
the sovereign authority of their reepeotive states. 

Treatice, allowed under the law of nations, are uncon- 
strained acta of independent powers, placing them under 
an obligation to do something which is not wroi^a 

Wooteey, lutrod. to Inter. Law, f 98. 

In the languaiw of modem diplomacy the term treaty 
ia restricted to the more important international agree- 
menta, especially to those which are the work of a con- 
gress, while agreements dealing with subordinate ques- 
tions are described by the more gMieral tern “conven- 
tion.” Era., XXni. 688. 

4f. An entreaty. 

Now I must 

To the young man send homhle treuBee, dodge 

And palter in the shlfta of lowness. 

Shak., A. and C., ill IL 6L 
Banter, oonventtoiii, estroditioii, EaliiinL redpro- 


; power of a. ^ . 

ing or treaties with foreign nations. Although it extends 
to all classes of trseties^ tncluding commercial treaties, a 
treaty made by virtue of it does not have the effect to over- 
ride the revenue laws of the country when In oonllict with 
them : nor does a treaty Itssll operate as equlvalentto an 
act of the legislature in a eaee where the act of the legia- 
latnre would be otherwise eteential. In such case the 
treaty is retarded aa a stipulation tor legislative action, 
which must be had before the ocrartscan enforce the treaty 
provision ; for, except eo far aa the treaty is exterriturial, 
it does not dlimense with the neceeslty of legislation to 
carry lU sttpulatlona Into effect— Ttuaky of Adriono- 
Ide, a treaty between Ruasia and TTurk^ in iSto, favor- 
able to the former — Ttualy of Alx-la-CbapoHe. (a) A 
treaty in 1668; ending the war between France and fi^n 

g o A treaty in 1748L terminating the War of the Austrian 
ucceurton.— ftiatyof Amlona atreaty between France 
and ito alllea and Orest Britain In 1802, ending teninorarily 
the oonteet between these nstions.— Troa^ of AUfS- 
toOf; • treaty in 1666 by which reltgioui libertlee were 
secured to the COtbollos and Lutherans of Germany.— 
TMXr Of Balmda»« breaty between Tuibey and Ana- 



trte In 1780^ ndTtnUgnouB for the former.— Tinatgr Of 
Btrlla, e treaty, conoluaed by the Ruropeaa powera in 
187tt. for the eettiemeut of the J^tern Question. By it oon> 
eetuons of territory were made to Bnsau, RumanliL Servia, 
and Montenegro, the principality of Buli^ria and the prov- 
iuoe of Eaatem Bumelia were created. AuBtria*ifuugary 
received the administration of Bosnia and Herxegovina, etc. 
— of Brnglau, a treaty in 1742, ending the flratfli- 
leaian war —Treaty of BretlW, a treaty between Eng- 
land and France in l.sdO, generally favorable to the former 
— Ttoaty Of BuobarMt, a treaty between Russia and 
Tuikey In 1812. -Treaty Of Camliral, a treaty between 
Francis I of France and the emperor Oharlee V. in 1629, 
generally favoiable to the latter —-Ttaaty Of Ounpo 
ForiniO, a treaty between France and Austria in ITOTToy 
which Austria lost Hulginni and Lombanly, receiving the 
greater iMrt of the \ eiietian territories in indemntfloation. 
— T^ty Of Oarlowlts, a treaty concluded by Tnrkey 
with Austria, V enioe, and Poland in 1809, unfavorable to 
the funner. Ttoaty Of Droodon, a trea^ In 1746, end- 
ing the second SlleHiati war -Troaty Of FranlCfOrt, a 
treaty between France and Germany, May lOth, 1871, end- 
ing tfie Franeo-Gennan war — Troafy Of CUloat, a treaty 
between Great Britain and the United Btatea in I>^mber, 
1814, emilng the war of 1812.— -Troa^ <lliadallipe> 

Hidalgo, a treaty between the United States and Mexico 
in 184^ terniinatlng the Mexican war in favor of the 
United States -Troaty Of BatwrUHraxg, a ^ty in 
1768. ending the Seven Years’ War.— TlTOa^ Of Jasgy. a 
treaty between Bussia and Turkey^in 1702; favorable to the 
former — Ttoa^ Of Xntdlllk-lQdBardll. » treaty lie- 
tween Roasla and Turiccy In 1774, favorable to the former. 
— Ttoaty Of Igmdon. Among the principal so-called 
treaties of London were those in the nineteenth centuiy, 
concluded by various European powers, as (c) in 1827. 
for the naclflcation of Greece. (6) in 1831, for the settlo- 
ment of the Belgian qnestlon ; Ve) In 1840L for the settle- 
ment of the relations Mtween Turkey and Egypt ; <d) in 
1871, abrogating the neutrality of the Black Sea.— 
of Lontmllo, « treaty concluded by France with Austtia 
and Gmmany in 1801, by wbicdi France received ooiitider- 
able territory at the expense of Germany — noftty Of 
HimwogOXl, a aeries of treaties concluded by France with 
the Netnerlandi^ the empii^ Sweden, etc ,in 1878- 9^ gen- 
erally favorable to France —Treaty Of NTBtad. a treaty 
between Bustiaand Sweden In 1721, favorable to Bussia.— 
Treaty of OUea, a treaty in 1660, ending the war between 
Sweden, Pedand, Brandenburg, and ^e en^ror —Treaty 
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piteh; in liarmony, oeoupyinff the imper plaoe: 
as, a treble voioe ; a treble viMin. Sm 11. 

The case of a Mis hautboy. 

Shak,, 2 Ren. IV., lU. 2. 861. 
Unto the vton they danot ; . . 

Then bespake the treble string, . . . 

’*0 yonder is my father Uie king." 

The MOler and the K%ng'i Daughter (Child's Ball^ H. 

Bob spoke with a sharp and rather treble volubility. 

Oeorge Slv^ Mill on the Floes, 111. B 

Oottleed treble. SeeeoOsssd - Treble Olef; in mtisleal 
notation^ either a soprano clef (that la a 0 clef on the 
nrst line of a ataff) or a violin-clef (that la, a G clef on 
the second line). See el</atid sfa/f.- Treble OOUrsllIf, 
in fitt'mng, the expansion of a ventilating current into 
three currents or courses -Treble OTOeastaff, in her , 
a crosier triple-orossed, or having the papal cross — 
Treble lltobd. »ee/Ueh^. 

n. a. 1. In music: {a) Bame as soprano 
(which see). The term arose fr(>m the fact that In 
early contrapuntal muatc the chief melody or oantus fir- 
mus was given to the tenor (which soeX and the voice- 
parts added alaive were oallc^d respectively the diecantue 
or alto and the treble (that Is, * thira ’ part) or sofHrano 
Her Madam, my instrument ‘s in tune. 

Bian Let 's hear O fie ! the treble Jan. 

Shak , T. of the B , lU 1. 89. 
Maidenlike, aa far 

Aa 1 could ape their treble, aid I ting 

Tennyeon, Princess, iv. 

(h) A singer with a soprano or treble voice, 
or an instrument that t^es the upper part in 
concerted music. 

Hearing of Frank their ion, the miller, play upon his 
treble, as he calls It with which he eames part of his Uv- 
of a country song, we sal down to sup 


acquh^ by Great Britain , (b) that of 1814, b 
and the allies , (e) that of 1815, between f 


i, between b ranee 
I France and the 

alliea, by which fiance was red need nearly to ita boundaries 
of 1790; (d) that of 1866, ending the (Yimean war. - ITsaty 
Of PEftMloWits, a treaty concluded by Tnrkey with Aus- 
tria and Venice In 1718, generally unfavorable to Turkey - 
Troaty of Passau, a treaty in 1562 by which the emperor 
Charles V. granted reUgloiis liberties to the Lutherans 
— Tlrsaty Of peaOO, a treaty the purport of which is to 
establish or continue a oonaltion of peace between the 
parties, usually to put an end to a state of war —Treaty 
of Pngoe. (a) A treaty between the emperor FerdinaDd 
n. andSaxony In 1636. (b) A treaty between Prussia and 
Austria in 186^ by which the former power succeeded the 
latter In the hegemony of Germany —Treaty Of Prese- 
burg, a treaty between France and Auatrla In 1806, by 
which large oonoessluns were made to France and its allies. 

— Treaty of Byiwlok, a scries of treaties oonclnded by 
Prance inth Bi^laAd,^e Netherlands, Bpain, and the 
empire in 1007. -Treaty of San Stefono. a treaty be- 
tween Russia and Turkey, March, 1878. As its provisions 
were considered too favorable to Busala, It waa superseded 
by the treaty of Berlin — Trea^ of tbe Prath, a treaty 
between Turkey and Buaala in 1711, favorable to the for 
mer.- Treaty Of Ibe Pyreneaa a treaty between fYanoe 
and Spain In 16^ favorable to the former.— Treaty of 
Tilelt, a series of treaties concluded by France with Russia 
and Pntssis in 1807. Prussia lost a large part of its ter- 
ritory— Trtaf 
England in 14l , , 

heir to the French crown - ftoa^ Of Utarooht, a treaty 
In 1713 which, with the treaMee of Raatatt and Baden in 
1714, terminated the War of the Bpanlah Succeaaion.- 
TTsaty of VotmUIM, a treaty concluded in 1788 by tralilmiAM n 

Great Britain with France, Bpaiiv and tbe United States, 1-1168), ». 

by which the independence of the United States was rec- ily being nigh in piteo; 


^ Chester treble-bar. 

ihroaty of Troyan a trea^ between FrMce and treblo-dated (troVl-da^ted), a. Living three 

time* «« long « man. [Bare] 


X lxed — TraAty of VlomUL The principal treaties of 
iina were- (^ that of 173^ between France, Austria, 
etc., terminating the War of the Polish Buoceaaioo, 
that of 1809, between France and Austria, In favor of the 
former . (e) that of 1811, by the congress of the Eurmpean 
states, reorganixing the aflaira dP Europe , (if) that of 1864, 
between i»eninark and allied Auatria and Prussia, end- 


And thou, treble dated crow. 

Shak., Phoenix and Turtle. 

The state or qual- 
shrilluess. 

I1ic Just and measured proportion of the air percussed, 
towards the baseness or trebleneee of tones, is one of the 
greatest secrets in the contemplation of sounda 

Baeon, Sat Hist., 1 188. 

Compare them aa to the point of their relative shrill ness 
or trMenem. & Vanber, Bci. of Eng. Verse, p. 34. 


A tMbuohbt; < OP. trebuokeTf froMkdrt 
bueher, F. tr^bueher m Pr. frahudOf , treutbuokat, 
trebuear m Bp, trtiUmear m Pg. lraMar« ira^ 
boeeare, Btumble, tumble, OF. luio overbahuiee, 
overweigh : prob. < L. tranSf oyer. + OF. due, the 
trunk of the body, < OHG. huh, G. bau^f belly s 
see houA;!.] 1. In medievcl Mar/ore, » miMUe 
engine resembling the ballistB. it was used ane* 
oialiy by besiegers, for making a breach or for casi^ 

• • 'b 

e s o 

• • -**' i 

• • .. /* 

' /.I 


Pepye, Diary, Kept 17, 1668. • • 


Ing. and singing of 
per. 

Also triplex, 

2, In short whuit, a game which counts three 
points to the winners, their adversaries not 

OfPerUk AmongtheprlnoliMil treat lea of Paris were — (d) . r, i 

that of 1768 , concluded oy Great Britain with I'ranc^Kpiiti, treble (treb 1), r. ; pret. and pp. trebled, ppr, 
etc., by which Caii^ and o^erte^tories in Aiiierica Wire trebling, [Early mod. E. also trehble , < ME. 
. ^ •^trebloH, trybylUm; < treble, a.1 I. trans, 1. To 

make thrice as much; make threefold; multi- 
ply by three ; triple. 

To Trybytle ; triplare, tripUoare CtOh. Ang , p. 393. 
Her streinth In ioumeye the I Fame) trebbleth. 

Stanihuriit, iEneid, Iv 
•And mine was ten times trebled joy 
To hear him groan his felon souL 

Scott, Cadyow Castle 

2t. To utter hi a high or treble tone ; hence, to 
whine. 

He outrageously 
(When 1 aooused him) trebled his reply. 

Chapman, tr of Homeffc Hymns to Earth. 

n. Iff trans. To become threefold. 

Ay, now I see your father’s honours 
Trebling upon you. 

Fletcher (and another), Noble Gentleman, 11. 1 

treble-bar (treb'l-bar), n. One of certain ge- 
ometnd moths, as AnaiHs plagutUt : a collec- 
tors’ name in England. A. paludata is the ^n- 



Trehndiet m described and Sgured in ttte Album of Vtllard d« 
Honnecoiirt, i^th century d-roni Vinllet Ir Dur’a “Dirt dti Mobl- 
lier frAn(,aift **) 

The wei|;[ht C (n box filled with htouee or earth] ncterl to ke«|> the 
lever in a verti( il position AB 1 ho lever wus drawn tiackward 
to the position A B’ l>y a tackle acung on the pulley P which was 
honked at I tr> the travelliw pulley 1 A pm at E kept these hooks 
in place, nnd when knucken out released the lever The cords of the 
Uckle p.iksed over the windlawes [), which were worked liy the hand 
spikes a, a, acting in the diret tinns C, C 7 he proJet tile was held in 
the poi ket or bafi M As the lever flew up to the vrrtlLal, this |xjcket 
was whirled around like a sling It is MipfMwed that a curd t’ t becked 
this rotory mutton and released the pmirrtlle suddenly, the length of 
. ....... . . ^ ^ 


the con) detemnning the angle of the projectile 

stones and other mlssflea into lieleamered towns and cas- 
tles It consisted of a beam called the verge, turning on 
a hurisontal axis supported U]M>n uprights At one end 
of the verge waa flxra a heavy weight, and at the other a 
uirtuf sling to contain the pnijectile a device which 
greatly increased Its force To discharge the engine, the 
loaded end of the verge waa drown b^k by means of s 
windlaas, and suddenly lei go. It was possible to attain 
with the trebuchet grt>at acournnr of fire. Prince LonJs 
Napoleon, aftemard Napoleon III., caused to be i*on- 
Btructed In 1860 a model trebuchet w liich gave remarkablo 
reaulto. 

“Nay, Will," quod that wyjt, '*wend thou no ferthor, 

But lyne as this lyf is oitleyned for tbe; 

Thou tunbleat with a frrpgri xlf th<»u my tras folwe." 

Ptere Ptaufman (AX xlL 91. 
Witboutc stroke It mote be take 
Of trepeget or maitgonel. 

Horn qf the Rom, 1. 6279 

2. A kind of balance or bceIcb used In weigh- 
in|l^ ooiiiB or other Hmall articles, the pan con- 
taming which tilts over if the balance is not 
exact. 

The French pattern of trebwhel, or tlltlug leala now 
largely manufactured here. Lea, Photography, p. 420i 

8. A kind of trap for catching small birds or 
aniroHls by the tilting of the part on which the 
bait is placed. —4. A cucking-stool. 

She (a common scold] may be Indicted, and, If con- 
victed, shall be sentenced to l>e placed In a certain en- 
gine of oonroctlun called the frebueket, castlgatory, or 
oucidiig-ftooL RtaelMnmd,Com., IV. xlU. 



for the settlement of tbe boundary and fMierlea dlsmtea. 


And fight mallciottaly. 

Shttk,, A. and ('., 


111. 13. 178. 

(treb'let), n, [< treble + -et. Vt, trtp> 

i ... — r- Sameasfnftlsf. 

tr*bV^(treb'l.W). «. In vehicle. » triple 

trabblet, and r. An obwiete apelling of , three-horac eoualiMr. 

[Kariy mod. E. treb. ^ 


treble, 

treble (treVl), a. and n, 


hie; < ME. treble, trihdl, < OP. treble, treihle, 
triple, < L. tnpluSf threefold: see triple, of 
which treble is a doublet.] I. a. 1. Threefold; 
triple. 

Regall estate, ooucht in the treble crowne, 
Ancestrell all, by linage and by right. 

PublenAatn, Panhenlades, lU. 
A skull hid In the earth a treble age 
Shall aooner prate. Ford, Broken Heart, v. 1. 

2, Id music, pertaining to the voice or the 
voice-part called treble or soprano; liigh in 


trecen^ (trft-ehen'td), n. 
nsed for * thirteen hum* 


n, Jp1 
idredr 


threefold number or quantity; triply: as, a 
good deed trebly recompensed. 

Then bring an opUte Mfy stroot. 

Tenngton, In Memoriam, Ixxl. 

tn1rai9liet(treb'6-sh«t), n, [Formerly also tre- 
Uuskei; HE. ^treou^t, triboehet, trepeget, trep^ 
get, trepgette, trelMot, < OF. trebuchet, trebuquet, 
trabuquet, F. trebuchet (m Pr. trabuguet m 8p. 

Pg. trabuqueie m It. troboeeketto, ML. trebth 
ehetum), a miUUry enffine for throwing stonefi, ^ 

apttaaiforbeaMorbiida,aldiidofWaiMa, tnohovt.*. SnuMtrawAw. 


fqnrteonth century ; a follower of the style of 
the trecento, 

Antonio Cosari (died in 1828) was the chief of the 2V»* 
eeniieU, a school which carried tto love of the ItaHaa an- 
tbors cl tbe lith century to afloctatlon. 

Amor, Cpe^lX, 464. 

't., three hundred, 
(of. cinque^dmto), 
< L. tree, three, *4- centum, hundred : twe IBrse 
and eeef.l Tbe fourteenth century In Italinn 
art and literature: used with reference to the 
distinguishing styles or charaoteristles of the 
productions of Italian artists or writers of that 
period. 

bredioiiliter (tre-kom'e-tdr), a. [Irreg. < Or* 
rpixtiv, run, 4- pfrpov, measure.] An odometeri 
or oontrivance for reokoaiitg the diatanoe ru|(» 
especially by vehicles. 



(tr«k)t V, i, 

% 9. tm M* Bad 


trdw«Wl (trek'pot), n. Same m traeihpot 
traokMMlt (trek'akoit), ». Same as trek- 

eehttitt 

tnoocd* (tr& kdr'de). pt*. three strings : fre, 
< Ii. tree, three; coma, pL of cordd. string: see 
chord, cordK'] In n^ano/ortonttcaic, three strings: 
used as a direction to diseontinne the use of 
the soft pedal and counteract a previous una 
corda, 

treddle^t n. See treadle. 
treddla^ (tred'l), n, [< HE. trideL ivrdel, < 
AS. tyrdel, dim. of tord : see iurdj 1 . Dung of 
sheep or of hares. HoUand, fftov. Eng.j— 
S. A prostitute; a strumpet. Ford. [Slang.] 
trade^iowleti H. A variant of fread-Zotr^. Chau- 
cer. 

tredilla, tredrille (tre-dir, -drilO» n. [Also 
tradrillej appar. formed in imitation of qua- 
drille, < L. tree, three, + -dUle, -drille.'] A game 
at ca^ for three persons. 

I wM pUrlng iU) elghteen-peiiny tndtHU with the 
DuobsM 03 NowuMtle and Lady Browne. 

WalpaU, To fl. 8. Conway, Sept. 27, 1774. 

tree (trS), ?>. ; pi. trees, formerly also treen. [< 
ME. tree, ire, treo, treou, trew, trow, < AS. tred, 
tredw, tridw (pi. tredwu, tredw, trdo) es ONorth. 

tred, trd, triw ss OS. trio, treo (trew-) as OFries. 
trd sa MD^ tree as Icel. tre aa Sw. trd, wood, 
trad, tree, sa Norw. tre aa Dan. tree b Goth. 
triu (triw-), a tree, also wood, a piece of wood 
(both senses appar. existing in all the languages 
cited) : not in HQ. except as in the derived word 
cognate with E. tar^ (for the ordinary G. word, 
see holt^ ) (Teut. y trew ss Indo-Eur. derw-, dorw-, 
dru-) ; ss W. derw, also ddr (nl. deri) ss OD. 
datr (gen. darach), daur (gen. aaro, dara), later 
Ir. darog, darag ss OGael. da%r, an oak; aa 
(a) OBulg. dnevo aa Serv. dr^fevo ss Bohem. 
drzhevo aa Pol. drzewo, a tree, s Upper Serbian 
drevo, wood, ss Little Buss, dcreco, drevo s 
White Buss, drevo ss Russ, derevo, drevo, a tree, 
ss Lith. derva, resinous wood (see tort); (6) 
OBulg. drUva, wood, aa Slovenian drva, wood, 
aa BuTg. dr&vo, tree, drhea, wood, ss Serv. drvo^ 

tree, w'va, wo^, aa Bohem. drva, wood, aa Pol. 
drwa,vrood, ss Little Buss, dryra, dgrva ax White 
Buss, drovy aa Russ, drora, wood (orig. Slavic 
*dervo, tree, *dritvo, chiefly in plurtd, wood) ; ax 
Gr. dppf, a tree, esp. an oak-tree, d6pv (orig, 
•dipt), wood, timber, a spear, ss Skt. ddru, wood, 
a species of pine, dru, wood, ss Zend dru, wood. 
By some explained as orig. *a piece oi wood 
peeled’ or stnpped of the bark; but the con- 
nection with Or. dlpfiv, skin, flay (aa E. tonrl), is 
phonetically impossible and notionally improb- 
able, as the sense * tree’ is equally early in the 
records, and must have been earlier in fact; a 
standing tree would hardly derive its name from 
a name Irst given to a tree cut down and cut to 
pieces. Hence ult. tor^ and prob. trough^.] 1 . 
Aperennial plant which grows from the ground 
with a single permanent woodv self-supporting 
trunk or stem, ordinarily to a height of at least 
25 or 30 feet. The line which divides trees from shrubs 
Is largely arbitrary, aud dependent upon habit rather than 
•(ae, the tree having a single trunk usually unbranched for 
some distance above the ground, while a shrub has usu- 
ally several stems from the same root and each without a 
proper trank. (8ee sSnihi.) Certain trees are snomsloua 
or smbiguoas In various reepects. One is the giant csotua, 
with its columnar woody stem (see sopuaro): another is 
the tre»<fern. Some vines are of such dimensions as to 
form climbing trees— ss, for example, species of Jfeiro. 
ddifm in Kew Sesland. whioh at length destroy the sup- 
porting tree and stand In Its. place. The banana and plan- 
tab), though translentand somewhat herbaoeous, are called 
trees from their aise. In a special nae a low plant (as a 
ruse) trained Into tree-form la called a tree. A large 
trained vine Is also sometimes so called. In general, trees 
m either endAMtMmt or easgtwuu, by far the greater nnm- 
M bothof inolvldualsand of tpeoiee belonging Co the lat- 
ter olaai. Those of which the whole foliage Adis off period- 
IpsUy, leaving them bare in winter, are called deetiuam; 
th^ of whiw the foliage fall! only partially, a fresh crop 
of leaves being alwi^ sui^led before the mature leaves 
tre exhausted, are ealled rmrgtmu. Trees are alao dis- 
Uttgufahed a« mdftmfue, or nut-bearing; hoeelferem. or 
terry-bearint: ss uyk reu A or eone-bearing, etc. Borne are 
toraat-treca, and iteahil for timber or fuel ; othera are fruit- 
weee, Md cuHtrat^ tn gardens and orchards; others 
•trve chiefly tor shade and ornament. 

Be It by enaamplf In aome^tyme on frsweA 
There aomme bowaa ben leued and aomme beieth none. 

Then to the Voreata abeold Irage boughea be teen 

floni wiCh the Mies of raphinM fVecfi. 

Bykmeer, tr. of Du Bwtasb Wesks, 1 1 

a. A wteMMlmt % twe. ipMiaadix-M a 
jiy. dwiirn to thp outttoiform of a trus^ to receive toe 
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flpraug from toe midriff of a prostrate king. 

Tofingson, Aylmer's Field 
G) A natural flgnimtion having more or less resemblance 
to s tree^ assumed by or appearing on the surface of some 
aubatanoea under certain condltioui. (c) In maih,. a dia- 
gram composed oi braochii^ lines, (a) In electrolytic 
cells, a formation of tree-lIke groups of crystals projecting 
from the plates. In amne f(«mi of storage batteries these 
tree-formations are apt to give trouble 1^ short-ctrcuttlng 
the cells. 

8. A gallows or gibbet; especially, the cross 
on which Christ was crucifiea. 

Whom they slew an^ hanged on a tree. Acts x 80 
But give to me your daughter dear, 

And, by the Holy 9Vva 
Be she on sea or on the land, 

111 bring her back to thee. WhUHier. 

4. The material of a tree; wood; timber. 

In a greet hous ben not oneli vessels of gold and of ail- 
nw, but also of tree and of ertbe. WyetVt 2 Tim. iL 80. 

For wel ye knowe a lord In his honshold 

Ne hath nat every vessel al of gold . 

Somme been of tree and doon hir lord servyse. 

Chauoer. Prol. to Wife of Bath’s Tale, L 101. 

No stone worice Is In vse, their roofes of rafters bee^ 

One linked in another fast, their wsls are all of tree, 

HeMuyfe Voyagee, L 888. 

5t. A piece of wood; a stick; speeiflcally, a 
staff or cudgel. 

LyteU Jcdisn toke none other mecure 
But his bowe tre. 

LyUtt QuU of Bobyo, Hode (Child’s Ballads, V. 67). 
Anes I slew his sisters son, 

And on his toeltt-bsne brsk a tree. 

Johnie Armetrang (Child’s Ballad^ VI. 49). 

6. In meek., one of numerous pieces or fram- 
ings of wood technically so called: generally in 
composition, hut someitmes used separately in 
connection with an explanatory context. For 
those used in vehicles, see axletree, doubletree, 
swiugletree, whiffletree, etc. ; for those in ships, 
cltess-tree, erosstree, treetletree, etc. ; for others, 
boot-tree, saddletree, etc. 

They vse sadlea made of wood & slnewes, with the tree 
glided UeM^e Vayagee, I 814. 

AU glovee are better and more shapely If dried on glove- 
treee or wooden handa Workeiutp HeeeipU. 2d ser., p. 188 
Abha-tres, species of toe llg in western Africa, to which 
attention has recently been called ss sonrees of indlsprub- 
her.— Barrel-true, same sstoto6wtia^....Bto tree. Bee 
and dSpgtioto.— Blneberry-tree. Bee Myoporum.-^ 
Onxlitinas tree. Bee Chrietmae — Domlnaat hraiitibi 
ofatree,in«i<itA. Bee domtoont—oenealogioal tree. 
Bee def. 8 (a) and peMealopitf.— Oeometrical vee, a dia- 
gram like a graph.— Holv tree. SeeAoly.— Kaminotll 
tree. Bamease^tfw.— Weplirtttetree. BeeaMrffto 
— Resptiatory tree. See reepinUary.-^Bt Thomas 
tree. Bee eirinfi.— Banta Xarta true, the calsha-tree, 
CedopkyUuin Caiaba, of tropical America. It affords a 
reddish straight-grained timber, thought to be a suitable 
substitute for the plainer kinds of mahogany —Stinging 
tree, flame as nerac-trw.S.— Three treeet. Beetorw.— 
To btrk np the wrong tree, seetorti.— Topof the 
treo. Bee f<ufi - TTue calf. Bee ca<fi.-Tree-toUlnf 
onitoma portable engine with saws, employed to felltng 
trees.— TTM Of Ikiddha, the bo-tree.— Tiuo Of Chastity, 
VlUae Agnuoeaetue. Bee ognue eaetue. under ogiMis.— 
Tteu of hoavon. Bee Affonho.— Treo of dooea Bee 
Jmwl.— TtUO of Idherty, U tree planted or transplanted 
to commemorate the gaining of political liberty, as in 
France at the time of the Revolution.— TTeo of UlU. (a) 
According to the account in Genesis ii 9, etc., a tree grow- 
ing to the midst of the garden of Eden, as a provision tor 
the unending life of man so long ss he remained In s state 
of innooence, and hence ss a symbol of the source cf 
heavenly immortality to a future existence. 

Lest he . . take also of the tree qf life, and eat, and 
live forever. Geo. Hi 88. 

(b) Same as enbor-vitm, 1. (c) In anoi, the arbor-vlt» of 
the oerebellam.— TTUt of Umg UfO, UUoepermwn ((Mo- 
pbgrto) ntodiim, a small tre^n the high mountains of 
the Kastern Archlpriago, whose leaves furnish Beneoolen 
or Malay tea: thus called by the natlveiL apparently in 
sHusion to iU hardiness.— Ttue of VotVaory, u logical 
ditfFsm lUustrstlng the relations of suboratoate genera. 
—firuUOf tbofOdl. Seme MB tree ^heateu. Beesbove. 
—mu Of mlmowlidgu of good tnd ovU, according 
to the account to Genesis, a tree placed, with the tree of 
life, in toe midst of the garden of Eden, and bearing the 
forbidden fruit the eating of which by Adam and Eve, un- 
der the persuasion of the serpent, destined their pritnsl 
tonocenoe and caused toelr expulsion iram the earthly 
paradise.— TTOO Of tllO mafflolaiui, s solsnsoeous treo of 
Oito, A0fi<Plut(Lyetop<fiit^ 7Vwu.qf0of — 

TTOtor^nuvuno. Bee rMraia.-Tfum|Alllf tree. 
Bee freiitolf.-mpio truu. ^ fr^— Tytmni treo, 
the gallows ; a idbM— Oh A trot, out off from oMMpe , 
obl^gid to surrender ; cornered ; eutcapped ; nonplussed. 

Rewasdeplortog the dreadful predicament in which he 
tound hlmadt, In a house full of old women. . . ”Reg’- 
larly upu Ci^ by jingo)'* exclaimed the modest boy. who 
eoud not face the gentlsst of her sex 

Thoekeroy. Vanity Fair, xxxiv. 

Om (ti4), V. [< tree, u.] 1. trans. 1. To drive 
into A tree, as a hunted Animal fitted for climb- 
ing, snob AB AnlmAio of the oat kind, raeoeng, 


opoggningi and squlrrula ; compel to fake refuge 
in A tree, at a man fleeing from wolves. 

Polly . . . told IIS how « , , once her mother . . . had 
treed s painter, and kept him up in his perch for hours by 
threatening him whenever he offered to come down, uu- 
tU her husband came home and shot him 

U, B. 8t^, Oldtown, p. 867. 

2. Hence, flgoratlvely, to deprive of the power 
erf resistance ; place at the mercy of an oppo- 
nent; corner. [CToUoq.] 

You are treed, aud you cant help yourself. 

JET. Xiugeletf, Oeottij Hamlyn, v 

3. To form or shape on a tree made for the par- 
ticular use: as, to tree a boot. 

The process of crimpini^ treeitw. etc , in the manufac- 
turing of leather into boots and shoes. 

C. T. Davie. Leather, p 4lS. 

n. xntrans. 1. To take refuge in a tree, as 
a hunted animal. [Bare.] 

Besides treeing, the [wild] cat will take advantage of some 
hole to the ground, and disappear, ss suddenly ss ghosts at 
cock-crowing. 

T B Thorpe, Backwoods, p 180. {Bartlett.) 
2f. To grow to the size of a tree. Fuller.-^S, 
To take the form of a tree, or a tree-like shape, 
as a metal deposited from a solution of one of 
its salts under the action of an electric current. 

It will not prevent treeing; and therefore H will not 
cure that defect, which ia one of the most serious defeeta 
of the Faure battery. Seieme. IV. 892. 

tree-agate (tr§'ag^at), n. A variety of sMto 
with red, brown, or black dendritic or treedike 
markings, found in India and Brazil. An artlfl- 
dal product ao named is made by staining ohslcedony or 
natural agate with tree-1 ike markings, 
tree-aloe (trd'aKo), v. An aloe-plant, AloS di- 
chotoma, of southwestern Africa Tbeh<mowed 
stem serves ss s quiver for poisoned arrows, whence It is 
also called qideer-tree 

tree-asp (tre'asp), n. A venomous seipent of 
the family Denaraspididie. See cut under Den- 
draepts. 

tree-asalea (tr$'a-zfi^lf-K), «I. A shrub or small 
tree, Fkododendron arboresoetts. of the Azalea 
section of that genus, found in the mountains 
from Pennsylvania to Georgia. It has very fra- 
grant rose-colored flowers. Also smooth azalea. 
tree*bear (trS'bSr), n. The racoon. [Local, 
U. 8.] 

tree-beard (tren^Srd), n. A South American 
name of the long-moss, Ttllandski usneotdes. 
See long-moss, ana cut under Tdlandsia. 
tree*beetle (ti^'be'tl), n. One of various bee- 
tles which feed on trees and slirubs : not spe- 
cific. 

tree-boa (trS'bd'l), «. An arboncole boa or 
anaconda; a large tree-climbing serpent of the 
family Boidm. 

treo-lrog (trS'bug), n. One of numerous differ- 
ent hemipterous insects whioh feed on trees 
aud shrubs by sucking the juices, especially 
of the family PentaUmulw, Bhaphigatter penne^ 
vanieue to the large green tree^bug . Arma modeda to the 
modeel tree-bug , and Pentatoma Ugata ia the bound tree- 
bug. Compare tree-homer 

treo-cabbago (tre'kab'nj). n. See cabbage^, 1. 
troo-cactllB (tr§'kak'tus), u. The saguaro, and 
perhaps other large cacti, 
troo-calf (trentlif ), n. See tree calf, under oalf^. 
treo-cat (tre'kat )t a • A palm-cat or paradozure. 
troo-oelffndino (tre'seUan-din), n. See celan- 
dtne. 

tr66-cllinber(tre'kl!’'m6r),f). Any animal, etc., 
which habitually climbs trees, (a) A toee.creeper. 
(6) The climbing-perch, A nabae eeandene Bee Anabae, 
trao-clipper (tre'khp'^r), w. A tree-creeper. 
[Local, Eng.J 

tree-clover (tre 'klo'v^r), w. The sweet clover, 
JUehhtus alba, and perhaps other species. 
tree-COilLn (tre'kofnn), n. A coffin made by 
hollowing out a section of a tree-trunk. 

At Stowborougb, Donetthire, where a body ww dtooov- 
ered in 17S7 in a tree-oojin. it appeared to have been 
wrapped in akiua CTnwniefltt, British Barrow«,p. 82; note 1 

tree-copal (trd'kd^pal), ti. Same as amme. 2^ 
tree-coral (tre'kor^aT), n. An arborescent po- 
lypidom, as madrepore. 

tree-cotton (tr§'kot'n), n. A perennial cot- 
ton-plant, Gossyjnum arboreum. becomiim a 
shrub or low me, widely cultivated m East 
Indian gardens, but scarcely grown for fiber. 
Beneath the white wool the seeds are covered 
with a dense green down. 
tree-OOnpUng (tre^kup'^lmg), n. In tevohicle, 
a piece unitilig a swiugletree to a doubletree. 
A\ U. Knight. 

troo-crab (tr§'krab), n. A certain land-crab, 
Btrgus latro. See cut under jHilm-aab. 
t r io^e m por (trfi'kre'p^r), u. Cue of many dif- 
ferent birds whioh creep up and down or about 
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in trees. ( 0 ) Tbe true oreeperti See OmihMdm, (S> 
The South AmerioMi blrde of the huulljr AnoiktMim or 
Dny^roctilnpMm. Bee the techutoel wora% end out under 
Jkndrocokfptu, 

trse-cricket (trS'krik^et), n. A cnoket of the 
genus (Eeanthus, The snowy ti*ee-cricket, (E, 
niveuSf of a delicate greenish^whito color, often 
injures the raspberry by 
laying its eggs in the young 
shoots. See (Ecanthun. 

tree-crow (tre'krd), M. One 
of various corvine birds of 
China. India, etc., of a char- 
acter intermediate between 
jays and crows, and belong- 
ing to such genera as Cryp~ 
strains, Cmsa (or Attfa), and 
DendroctUa, The temla, Cryp- 
sirMna van- 

oiM^islSinch- jv y 

Mlong,tnsin< 
ly of « bottle- 
green oedor 
with black 
face and biU Snowy TreO'cricket ((ZTcwwMtw mOvus) 

and bright- a, male, donal view t female, lateral view 
tdaeeyea. It 

inhabita the Hurmeae oountriei, Coohln-Ohina, and Java. 
C. eueuUaUh of Burma and Uppw Fegu, it quite different 
ThereareatleaatBipedeaor ZtondfueCto. Bee( 
fio, trve-puf, and onta under 
tr— er ow . a wattle-crow, 
and out unaer iratife-erow. 

treo-CUekoo (trS'kOk^O), n. An arboricole 
cuckoo; especially, such an American cuckoo, 
of the genus Coceyzus or a related form, as 
the common yellow-billed (C. amertcanue) or 
black-billed (C. ery^rophikalmus) of the United 
States, Moat ouckooa are in fact arboricole : but the 
name dlatit^Uhes thoae above mentioned from the Amer- 
ican groumlMUokooa, aa membera of the genua Otoeoeeyx 
and othera of terreatrlal hablta. Bee out under Coecyxua, 

tree-digger (trd'd^^or), n. An a^icultural 
implement for takii^ up trees tliat have been 
planted in rows, as in nurseries it la a form of 
doulAe iilow with a aingle bent outtlng-ahare between the 
pMta, and cuta through the earth at a certain diatanoe on 
each aide of the rowa, and also at the required depth be- 
neath the roota. Jff. JB. Kn^hL 

tree-dove (tr§'duv), n. One of numerous large 
arboricole pigeons of the Indian and Austra- 
lian regions, belonging to the genus Macropy- 


vCryp$irhA- 

-Wattled 


and fauuo,— 1 

ruUaNift'iua, OlaucopinM, 


ffaad to tiM ticplca where ilMg tom a Mdse fsaittvt ef 
the landaei^ amuig up a avai^t trunk to a height of 
tft feet or mora crowned at the eummlt with a oluater cf 
large drooping fronda Bevaral qieotaa are auocaasfuUy 
cumvitedlngraenhooaea. Saaf^guthaaand/inti. 

tree-flndl (trS'finoh), e. Meh h 

(trd'flsh), n. One of the Californian 
Toek-tBh&Bf Sehaatichthpg aemtaps, 
tree-fly (tre'fli), n. A dipterous insect of the 
family XylophagifUe. 

tree-m>g (trd'frog), n. Any batrachian which 
Uves in traes. (a) A tree-toad, More properly, a 

‘ ' arboreal 

enera, in 

toea and 

•ome have webbed hind toea. See out under 
— Spurredtree-firoi. Seejpunvd. 
tree-fticlusia (tre'fu'sMI), n. A fuchsia trained 
ill tree form. 

tree-germander (tre'jer-man'der), n. A shrub, 
Teuenum JruUcaits^ of the Mediterranean re- 
gion, also cultivated in gardens, 
tree-goldenrod (trd'gdHdn-rod), n. An ama- 
rantaceous plant, Bozia Yermmora^ of the Ca- 
naries, a robust ill-smelling shrub with vir- 
gate branches, bearing nearlv iroioate axillary 
and terminal racemes of small flowers, 
tree-goose (tre'gds), n. 1. A cirriped of the 
genus L(^$ or Analtfa; a barnacle; a goose- 
mussel. Anattfa, L^aSf and out under bar- 
2.— 2, Thebamacle-goo8e,Bcniicla lea- 
eopms : from the old fable that they grow on 
trees from barnacles. Bee out under Mmnch, 
Wherecs those loattwed treec, which natnndly psrtske 
The fatness of the soU (in many a slimy like 
Their roots so deeply soak'd^ send from their stocky bongh 
A soft and sappy gum, from which those (rw-pssss grow 
Csird bsmacles by ua l>ravton, Polyolbion, xxvil 804. 

tree-hail ( tr« 'hfir ), n. Same as hor8etam%ohen . 
tr^heath (trd'hdth), a. See heaihf 2, and 
bruyhe. 

tree-hoopoe (trS'hO'pd), n. A bird of the ge- 
nus /rnsor (which see, with 
cut). Also called wood^ 
hoopoe. 

tree-hopper (trS'hop'Ar), 

A. Any one of a number 
of homopterouB insects 
of the families Membra^ 
cidm, TettigoniidMtBindJaB- 


tree-moM (trd'mAs), w, l. Any moes or I k h e a 
liTing on trees, especially a species of Vmm* 
Bee neekikuf$^mo$»*^it, A moss or lycopod hav- 
ing the form of a miniature tree. See feeitl 
and Lycopodiuin. 

tree-moose (trd'mous}, n. A mouse of the 
family Muridm and su of amUy Jkmdromyinmf of 
arboreal habits. 

treenH (trSn), a, r< M£. frees, < AS. tre&wm^ 
triwefif wooden, of 


'u, N vxwf 

wood: see free and -en*<i.] 1. Wooden: espe- 
dishes. See treneher ^, « 


wood, < ffW, fredie, tree, 

-ena.l - ’ 

daily noting plates and dli 

Wrie hem quyoly with a traen raka 

PaOadftia Husbondrte (E. E. T. !»• IM* 

Presenting of that meate to the Idoll, and then otrris tt 
to the King on a great Laafe, in a Irsens Platter. 

PUgrlmsgap. 4M. 

2. Pertaining to or derived from trees. 

A large Tract of the World almost altogether subsists 
on thsse TVsen Liquors, especially that of the Data 

Mvdyn, Bylvs, p. 7S. 

treon^t (trdn), A. An old plural of free. 

troon^ (trdn), n. [Manx: see quot.] In the 
Isle of Man, a territorial division, of uncertain 
origin and puipose, subdivided into estates 
called quarterlands. 

The number of trsens are 180, and usually contain from 
three to four qoarterlanda ... In the Manx langiiaqa 
the word trsen is defined to be a township, dividing tithe 
into three. In this respect it oorreimonda with the sr- 
nent made by Olavs L, who divided tithes into three 
one for the clergy, another for the bishop, and a 
1 for the abbey of Kuahen. 

N. and Q., 8d ser., VIU. 8ia 

treanail (tre'nal, technically, in sense 1, tren^l 
or trun'l), a. [Also corruptly trenatlf &ennel, 
trunnel; < tree + nail. For the corruption, cf. 




*m inM 
a, Uteral view . #. donal 
view 

It 


Tree dove {Mmerp^gia 


gia in a broad sense, as M. reinwardti, from 
the Moluccan and Papuan islands. This is about 
fiO inches long, with a long broad talJ^ red foot, and ashy 
plumage va- 
ried in some 
parts with 
white, black, 
and chestnut 
There are 24 or 
more species of 
this group. 

trae-fluek 

(^Muk), A. 

See 

and Dendro- 
eygna (with 
cut). 

tree-fem 

(trB'fCm),A. 

One of sev- 
eral species 
of fem^that 
attain to the 
sise of trees. 

They bdong 
mostly to the 
tribe Offothm, 
sad are eoa> 



«d«, which freouent trees 
or arborescent plants. Ctn- 
mbuhafiwls the bwalo tree-hop- 
per, so called from Ita bison-like bump and homa 
puncturea the twigs of various trees in oviposltion, ana 
mjores their vitality. 

tr^bouaeleek (trfi'hous^lflk), a. Same as 
homeUek^tree. 

tree-iron (trd'Pdm), a. In a vehicle: (a) A 
reinforcing piece of wrought-iron used to con- 
nect a swinglotiee to a doubletree or a double- 
tree to the tonmo. (b) One of the hooks or clips 
by which the traces are attached to the whu- 
fletrees. E. H. Knight. 

tree-jobber (trO 'jobber), a. a woodpecker. 
[Local, Eng.] 

tree-kanguoo (trd'kang-g^rO^), n. An arbo- 
real kangaroo of tbe genus Dendrolagus. Bee 
cut under Dendrolague. 

tJ^ee-larb (trd'lttrk), n. The tree-pipit, Anthus 
trUHalut. 

treeleee (trd'les), o. [< free -l- -few,] Destitute 
of trees: as, a fi^lezs desert. Wordeworth, Ex- 
cursion, ii. 

treeleiinese (tre^es-nes), a. The state of be- 
ing treeless. St. Nicholas, XVIII. 472. 

tre^lily (trd'liPi), a. A plant of the genus 
Fellosta, 

treo-lisard (trS'lis^Ird), n. A dendrosaurian ; 
a lizard of the group D^rosauta. 

troa-lobfftor (tii'lob''ft6r), n. The tree-crab. 


the nautical gunnel tor gunwale^ top/l for top- 
gad, etc.] 1. A cyltndneal pin of hard wood 
used for fastening planks or timbers in ships 
and similar constniciions. Trcensils sre made of 
osk- and taak-wood. but the best msterisl for them is the 
wood of tbe American locust, from Its great durability 
and toughness and its freedom from shrinkage. 

2. In arch., same as gutta^^ 1. 
tree-nettle (tre'net*^!), n. Hame as Acfffe-free, 2. 
tree-imni^ (trd'nimf ), a. In (ir. wyfb., a wood- 
nym^ residing in or attached to a tree, and 
existing only during its life; a hamadryad. 

The Homeric Hymn to Aphrodite tells of the trva-nympk, 
long lived, yet not ImmortaL 

R. B TVfor, Prim. Culture (ed. 1S77X II. 218. 

tree-of-eadneu (tre'qv-sad'nes), a. Bee Vyr- 
tanthes. 

tree-of-the-finn (trd^ov-Tue-sun' ), a. Bee BeH- 
nosjtora. 

tre^il (trS'oilb A. Same as tung-oil. 
tree-onion (tre^un^you), n. See onion. 
tree-orebie (trb'dr'lds), a. An orchid of the 
epiphytic genus EjHdendrum. 
treehOyster (tr^'ois't^r), a. a kind of oyster, 
of the TOnus JJtmdrosirmaf which grows on the 
roots of the mangrove. 

tree-partridfe (trd'phr'trij), a. A partridge 
or quail of the genus I}endrortgaCy of the wanner 
parts of America. Bee out under Odontopho- 
rinv. 


tree-lotiu (trd'ld'tos), a. 
tree-lome (ti^aous), n. 


Same as lotue-treey 2. 
A plant-louse; any 


aphid. [A dictiona^ word.] 
tree-lnngwort (tre'lung^wert), a. a lichen, 
SBeta pulmonaHa. Beeiungwortf 8. 
tree-lnpine (tre'lfl'pin), a. See lupine^. 
tree-mellow (trS'maKd), a. See Lavatera. 


^ bn 

and Chinese species, among them D. leueogae- 
tra of southern India, type of the genus. The 
best-known is D. rqto, tbe noons erow mmI arsy-tsfled 
rolJsr of the older writm ranging through Inoli, Assam, 
snd the Burmese regions tuTeuasserim. Tbia ia 16 indhes 
long, of orangt-brown and sooty-brown shsdaa varisd wltti 
bisek snd psis gray, and with blood-red iria 

tree-plgeoil (tre^pij^^), a. An arboricole 
pigeon ; one of many Idnda inhabiting Asia, 
Amca, and Australia, belonging to the group 
Carpophaginm. BeefnUUpig^.endeutexmdeat 
tree-dove and SYeron. 

tree-pipit (trd'pipnt)» a. a pipit, Antkue trM- 
oUb (or arboreus\ one of the several species 
which are eommon in the British Islaaos and 
elsewhere; a tree-lark. See and Aathift. 


ing or marbSng on the edges of a book or for 

the lining of a Mdk in imiSition of the pattern ?J?v^P***^* 


Ttmdam ngmU\. 


\ lining of a book in imitiition of the pattern 
used for a binding in tree-calf. 

tree-medic (tie'med'ik), a. Same as aiooa- 

trefoil, 

tree-miillOliette(tre'inln-y^net'),A. Seesiton- 

onette. 

tree-milk (tre'milk), A. Thejuiceofanasclepi- 
•^OM plMt, taetifmm, » 

Climber found in C^lon wad other parts of the 
Sait ladies. VSis milk is uisd us aa sslkis of food 
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tree-porciplM (trt'pi9lr^.plii), n. An arbo- 
real porcupine, espeoiany a South American 
porcupine of the genus SpUngwrue. Bee coca- 
doof and cut under prehenoiHe. 
!ree-prtmroee<tre'j^m^r6s), A. SeefSAeUcre. 
S^preteete a. Any de- 

vice placed about a tree-tmu to prevent in- 
sectaftom erawlingup theberiL UmaUetht* 

a^ssustasswa”-** 



|>ii i 

fM Oil tne gf«iitid« and an iron aluilt tominc In naarlnsi 
aUMhfd to the pola. Mrow>tiiraad«l at ttia nppar and, 
and liaTiQg tba thraaded part flttad Into a nntawfvalad to 
a lid)r«toii^ movemant that foretblr oloaaa tna ahaan 16 
•arar tha mncb. Baa onta nndar phmmaaior, 
trtMftt (trd^rat), n* A West IndUm arboreal 
rodent of eitUer of the Mnera Capromw and 
Pki^liodan, Bee outs under pihri-rat and Pkh 

tree iSnover (trd'rf>nitf ^vBr), n. Same ae tran$- 
planter^ 8. 

trOMOaM (trd'akdp), n. A landeeape abound- 
ing in trees. [Bare.] 

Tha trM$eapei, Uia wood and watar paapa, ara fine Joat 
before iron raaoh Darlltigton. 

Or. Gordon SUMom, quoted tu H. and Q., 7tti aer., I. SOS 

trae-lprapar (trd'akrfi^'ner)^ n. A tool, consist- 
ing of a triangular blane attached flatwise to a 
handle, for scraping old bark and moss from 
trees, and also for gathering turpentine. 
tree-Mrpant (trd'sCr^pgnt), n. Anv snake of 
the family Dendropkiase; a tree-snake, 
traei^p (tifl'ship), n. [< tree 4- -^kip.] Ex- 
istence as a tree: the condition of being or be- 
coming a tree. [Rare.] 

While thua through all the atagaa thoa heat pnah'd 
- . "* ig,lridlm 


mar In msayiMrUot OiaUmtad StotM UiMidebytfea- 
tasdaMlMptidkMb A. and 

tfTnwitMlw, as weUaa hysoineoltha aBtauHsUdw which 
ara aqnatio, aa Udmetim trimrttdm. The apeolea of tree* 




Of treeaMp-firataaaedUngJ . 

Then twig ; then aapling. Cowper, Yardlojr Oak. 

tree-Bhrew (trd'shrO), ti. An animal of the ge- 
nus Tupmit (which see, with cut) ; a squirrel- 
shrew. The Peguan tree-shrew is a Burmese 
species, T, pegmm. 

tr^shrika (trS'shrik), n. A bush-shrike; a 
bird of the subfamily Thamwtphihnee. Bee out 
under ThamnophxUntp. 

tree-snake (tre'snak), ». A serpent of the fam- 
ily Ikndrephtdte, Bee cut under Dendrophte. 

tree-eorrel (trS^sor^'e]), n. An arborescent 
shnib, Burner Lunaria^ of the Canaries. 

tree-BOnl (trd'sdl), n. A vivifying sentient 
spirit imagined by tree-worshipers to exist in 
every tree. 

Orthodox Baddhiam dacidad against the trm-souU, and 
couaeqaantijr against tha scruple to harm them, dacliuring 
trees to have no mind nor sentient principle. 

& B. Tyhr, Prim. Coltoia, I. 475. 

tree-sparrow (trii'spar'd), s. 1. In Great Brit- 
ain, Passer numtanus, a near relative of the 
house-sparrow. It has been naturalised to 
some extent in the United States. Bee Passer^ 
and sparrow.— 8. In the United States, BptseUa 
monnooUi. This is a venr cmnmon sparrow, belonging to 
the same genua aa the cnipping-spaxTow, ahd much ra> 
■embllng ft, but larger ana more northarly in habitat, 
being ohiefly seen In the United States In the late fall, 
winter, and early spring months. It Is st least C Inches 
long and S In extent The under roandilde Is In pari 
yellow, tha toee ara quite blackish, and there is a dark 
spot in the'middla of the breast, as In the song-sparrow, 
but no atreaka on the under pacta. The cap la chestnut, 
muoh like the ohlp-bird’s, and the back la straaked with 
brown, bay. and flaxen, it chiefly haonta ahrubbery and 
undergroinh. The name perpetuates the original mis- 
take of J. E. roister (1778), who took ft for toe bird of 
def. 1. 

trfle-flflQirrtl (trS'skwui^el), «i. A true or typi- 
cal aquirrei; one of the arboreal species of tno 
genus Seiurus proper, as distinguished from 
any of the ground-squirrels, prairie-squirrels, 
marmot-squirrels, fl^ring-squimls, etc. See 
cuts under dUekaree, /or-sqWrref, Bcisras, and 
squirrel. 

treflHrWftUow (trfl'swol'd), a. 1. An Austra- 
lian swauow of the genua HuUndxehdon^ called 
in that oountiy laarffa, and laying in holes in 
trees.— 8. The white-bellied swallow. Tacky- 
cxneia (or Irkloproene) hfoofor, which still uests 
in trees even in populous districts of the United 
States. 

treOHnrtfl (M'swift), fi. An Oriental swift of 
the genufl mndroch^^hn^ of which the species 
ere several, wide-ranging in India and east- 
ward 


Arocrkaa Tree-toad (/fyflm persir0/0t% 

toads tre very numerous, about 175 In number, of which 
by fer the greater part Inhabit tropical America. Tboae 
of the genus PkyUomedum are aaually Included emong the 
Theliohened tree-toad » Trachyotphtdut H- 
emmotiKL of the aaroe family, llembera of the genus Am- 
pMffmUkodoniot a different family) are of arboreal habtta, 
and reaomble the Hyltdm. Borne true frogs (ranlform ba> 
tracblans) are alao of arboreal habits, and to theae the 
name tem-trog should be, though it Is not, restricted. Bee 
trm-frog and cut under Phidlomodtua, 

The free^ood chimed In with his loud trilling chlmip. 

8 Juddt Margaret, 1. 14. 

fflsndlssstrss tos/ds, the members of a supposed famfly 
Patypodetidm, mostly arboreal Rarndm, with dilated toea 
and noparotalda.---kpttXTSdtrso40Sd. See iptcrred. 

tree t oanarto (trd^t^mk^td), n. l. See tomato, 
—a. See Cypkomandra. 

tre e t op (trd'top), ». The top or uppermost 
part of a tree. 

How peaceful sle^ 

The troe4opt altogeUier ! 

4 Browning, Paraoelsui, iU. 

tree-violet (trBM^6-let). n. See vwlet. 

tree-W4rbler (trd'wdr^kr), «. Ainr Old World 
warbler of the genus (or section of Sylvia) By- 
polatSf as the icterine, H. icterina ; the melom* 
ous, H, polyglotta; the olive, H. olmtorum; 
the olivaceous, H.paHtda ; the booted, JOT. eaft- 
gata. Thw are a small group, connecting the wlUow- 
warblers (PJ^foseayNar) with the reed- warblers (Acroemto- 
lus\ haring the nearly even tall of the former and the 
large bill of tha latter. 1%sy lay eggs of a French-gray 
or salmon ground color Compare parallel use xd wood- 
workfer for a certain group of Amerioan warblers. 

trOfl-WlZ (tre'wa^), it. One of several wax- 
like substances nroduoed from trees in various 
ways; speciflcaliy, the Japan wax. See waxK 

Troo-usm Cprobabty thst secreted by Coccus Pe-la on 
the brauchea of Fraunus ChlnenstoX 

WorMwp Bteeipto, fld ser , p. 888. 

tsflfl-wool (trB'wfll), 11 . Same as pine-needle 
wool. See pine-needle, 

trafl-WOnBt (trd'w^rm), n. [< ME. treworm; < 
free, wood, + worm,'] The ship-worm or teredo. 
HalHweU. 

t rfl fl - w o r m woo d (trd^w^nn*^wfld), n, Qee worm- 
wood, 

tr oo wor ship (trfl'wkr'ship), n. Worship or 
religious veneration paid to trees by primitive 
races of men. from the beHef that they were 
the flxed aboae or a favorite resort of spirits 
capable of influencing human destiny. Many 
fllffereot kinds -of treat have been specific objeeta of wor- 
ship, but particularly the oak, as among the Dmlda. In 
OniM mythology aome special tree was In many eases sa- 
cred to an individual drity, as the oak to Sens (Jupiter) 



and to rybele,the laurel to Apollo, the ash to Arts (Manx 
the olive to Athena (MbtervaX the myrtle to Aphrodite 
(VenuaX etc. Tree-worship was practised by the early 
Buddhtita. though no^ enjoined by their aoiipture^ ana 
traeea of It remain among them, aa among many other 
pagan peoplea ; and It existed throughout surope before 
the tatrodnctlon <ff Christianity. The Old Testament has 
many indloatlona of its existenoe among the peoples sur- 
.. .. . - . ^ Intone prnoUoe of It 


traU(tMMAaa. [<F. t^<fr4^tEefolI( 
see fri^.] lb her , : (a) Immng in a three- 
lobed flgure or trefoil: said es- 
pecially of a cross of which each 
branch is so flnishod. (h)l)eeorat- 
cd with triple leaves or flowers 
elsewhere than at the end : thus, a 
bend frq/hf has such flowers along 
one side, usually the uraeror 
sinister side, the trefoil flowers 
often resembling the upper parts 
of fleurs-de-lis, 
treflee (tref-le'), a. [< F. trlf/ld: see trt^.] 
Same as treM 

trefoil (trB'foil), It. and a. [< ME. tre/odK OF. 
tn/oil, tre/eulf *trefl€, treffle, F. trifle ss Pr. tre- 
fuexl = Bp. Pg. trtfolio s 11. irifogliOt < L. tri- 
folium, trefoil, lit. three-leaved (sc. gramen, 
mss), < (res, three, aleaf: see/oilh] 

I. a. 1. A plant of the genus JWoHum; clover. 
The name iifliven tovartons other plants with trifoliolate 
leaves, in F.ngland somewhat q»eciflcally to the black 
medic, Medieago lupuUna, grown for paatara. Bee sfoter, 
StylomnUwo, and speclflc names below. 

The delicate that muffled warm 
A slope on Ida. T. B. Aldneh, PisoataqnaSIvar. 

8f. The third leaf put forth by a young plant. 

To make hem (cabbageej hoor as frost eke crafte is fonde : 
Let groundeo glssse goo stftc on hem sboute^ 

When tlulre tt^oU or quaterfoll is oute. 

PaUadiuo, Hnsbondrie (£. E. T. B.), p BL 

3. An ornamen- 
tal feathering 
or foliation 

used in medie- 
val Pointed 

architecture in 
the heads of window-lights, traoerv, panelings, 
etc., in which the spaces between the cusps rep- 
resent a three- 
lobed figure. 

In the triforlum 
string-course . . . 
of the Cathedral of 
Amiens, the com- 
pound tmfeit orna- 
ment Is noticeable 
for ita beauty of 
ontlina 

C.JEr.lfoera.Ooth. 

(ic Archlteo- 
(tore, p 877. 

4. In her,, a 
bearing sup- 
posed to repre- 
sent a clover- 
leaf. It ooDsisU usually of three rounded and slightly 
pointed leaves set In a formal way at the three upper ex- 
tremities of a small cross, the lower extremity m whhfli 
tonninatee in different waya Also liv;fe. 

5. A bombycid moth, i^wfocamoa frt/ohi, whose 
larva feeds on grass and clover in Europe. Also 
called groBS-egger and rfor<T-^cr.~Blrd*S-lbok 
trefolL awWi^s-ZmcandLoeuax—Ktumen-trefi^ 
BeePMiwfoiL—BOf-trsfiDa Bameat&qf^foan.-Bars'S- 
fbot trafA Bee hare'o/o^ i—Marsh-trsfolL 8 m 
bogdwan a^ jr<iipm<AML--milOt trWOa the Mack 
medic, Msdioego iupuHna. Also tnifott molitot— fiumb- 
bytrsfOUTB^eaakcp-trsc. Bee/*CAM(.~8naJl-tr«fOU. 
flame aasnuOAlpsisr.— lpaBish trefoil. Sameasiuesms. 
—Tboniy trelOlL a thomy shrub of the genus Fapenfo^ 
wder EggonhgUom, espechuly F Crrtkm of the Medltar- 
ranean rwon.^Trse t r efo il, the 1«hurnnni.~1Mott 
of tlip fUaplirifm. see dM|iSrapi».~Water-trefolL 

Sameaskq^hm (Sec also AeerM^ 

tro^, mom-tro/od, ttdr^r^oU,) 

iL o. Characterized by the presence or 
prominence of a trefoil or trefoils; consisting 
of trefoils; thrice foliated. 

The smaller Benedictine church, . . . whoee bell-tower 
l^pe so well wifo Saint Irioolas^mjdoys In that b^- 



-> Detail of tracoT Iron 
Cathedral, Enguuud 


tixfoii arch B. A, P rasmit, Venioa, p 81. 

ike cdtve tQ 'Afoma (MlnemX the myrtle to Aphi^fte trflfoilfld (trd'foild)^ trefoil 

Formed like or having the outlines of a trefoil; 
clover-leafed; three-lobed: as, a fre/oiled arch. 


TflBk (Mt), n, [Prob. ult. < L. frtifoum, wheat.] 
If. Grottiid wheat unsifted; flour of whole 
whyt.— -8. A kind of bran. BalUweU, [Prov, 

(M'td'gflr), a. The leopard. See 
outs under teopara and panther, 
trfljMMkI Ai^ari)Orealtoad,ura- 

fluy ol the famllsr ifeikte. Tbav«ratmatoads(ln 

^ tMts Iff haiBg kufonftm hatmm 
ttkoaM They m proriSd wiSwIhsrive 

i lEe tsda of SS toea wltli wtiioh looUng . and 
lor thetrohnnriaoiidll^ohaniw of color. 

‘nesham. The 
tnSt. m rste d er, 


rounding the Jewa and of lapses 
by the Jews Ihemselvei. 
t f ^’ W n rfl htpai: (trS'wdr'ship-Ar), a. One who 
pays religious worship or veneration to trees; 
a heathen who worships trees or a particular 
tree. 

tlif (tref ). a. [Heb.] Unlawful; unclean: op- 
posed to ko^er ss niod by Hebrews. 
triMlgWf, V* f- Same as fhrffalhHP. 
tffeflMd (tref'ld), a. In her,, same as bottony, 
tnSih (trePl), n. [< OF. trrflle, P. fr^, 
the plMt trefoil : see trqfhil,] 1. A trefoil ; any 
obj^t forming or representing a trefoil.— 8. In 
forf., a species of mine in the form of a tre- 
IoU.--»3. m her,, same a» trefoil, 4, 


It seems by no meant Improbable that these pointed 
domea, gablets, and trufiiM arches may have strongly af- 
fected the arohlteotun of the Saracens. 

Bneyo. BriL, II. Sflflr 

8. In her,, same aa bottony, 
trefoilwiflfl (trS'foil-wIe), adr. In the manner 
of A triple foliation, or of a combination of tre- 
foils. 

Groups of three gfobulitea masMd ttufoilwim ... are 
not unoommoD. Quail Jour Goal. Soe., XLV. S4. 

trsfoliatad (trd-fd'lj-ft-ted), a. [< L. trifohum 
(see trqfoil) + -ofet + -cd*.] Same as trefotled. 

On the sooth side of the window is the plsoiila, with Its 
IntAiifoWd and eosped arch. 

IWms. HisL Ae. i/Limeaokiroand ChwMrr, N. S., V 141 
tmgotf, ». [ME., < of. tresgtet, a jug- 
ghng tnsk, < L. tregectus, tranqjeetus, a crossing 
orpaiudngover: seefrqfecf. Cf. frepefour.] Jug- 
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glery; illusion: guile; craft; trickery; deoeit; 
sleight of hand; legerdemain. 

All to>fowle<l Ib my ftlre frnyta, 

That neuer dyd tritftfi ne truyte 
With theuyi that louu ryot vniiate. 

Ho<v Jiood (ed MorriBX p. 196. 
Truyt and to helle lohal tonre. 


hrsl^traeX^^andeeMcf*.] A track-boat or eaauil- 
boat sQoh as is in oommon use in Holland, 
trak-tow (trek'td), a. [< D. trek + E. tow^.] 
In South Africa, an iron chain or rawhide cable 
eonnectin^a wa^n-pole with the line of yokes 
to which the buUocks are attached. 

' fl<5» p. 9W. .[Api>»r- the BUT- 

« . ^ T a . ^elaieneu,] A thin mess, made of bar- 

ley-mel, .rate?, and «at. SafUweU. [Prov. 
/tom. qftho Rote, I S88B. Eng.] 

tnggtam. tragetoim, «• [MK., alao treget. *«“«♦ ttrel'is), «. An obioleto apelllng of 

tS‘ (trel'ls). «. [Formerly aleo treUicei < 
1 ’ oSe whS iSST mb. <reV. < OP. treiOu, a treUlfc < trmlle, irtile, 

iiiiatorf a maga-Wm: a wh? prodSoJd M. 

optioal illusions by mecnanleal contiiraneea: eeo frarf*.] 1. A structure of light oroas-bara, 
hence, an impostor ; a cheat 

For ofte at feettea have I wel herd aeye 
That trtffetoura withlnne an halle large 
Have maad come In a water and a barge, 

And In the halle lowen np and doan : 

Some tyme hath aemed come a giym leoun, 

And Bonityme floures aprynge aa in a mode ; 

Somtyine a vyne, and grapea white and rede , 

Somtyme a oaatel, al of lytn and atoon . 

And whan hym lyked voyded It auoon : 

Thus aemed it to every mannea aighte. 

Ckaueer, Franidin'a Tale, 1 415 
Maiater John Rykell, aometyme trtgUottn 
Of noble Henry kynge of Bnglonde 
Lydgatt, Dannoe of Maoabre, quoted in J. P Oolller’a 
(Hist Dram Poetry,! 21. 

togetm, tragetlTt, n. [ME.,< treget + -(€)rF.] 

Legerdemain ; jugglery ; deception. 

Boohe aoteltle tbai aoght to aolaa hom with , 

The tablet, the top, trogetre alao. 

And In the moneth of mav mekill thal vait, 

With flonrea and freashe bowea fecohyng of aomer 

DutrueUon qf Troy (E. £. T. 8.X 1* 10^4. 

They knowe not al my tregetrie. 

Rom. 0 / the Rote, 1 0SH2. 

txbhalft (tre-hh'lh), H. A kind of manna ex- 
creted in Persia and Turkey by an insect, Lart- 
nag maculatugf in the form of cocoons, consist- 
ing chiedy of starch, sugar, and gum derived 
from the s^ies of globe-thistle (Echtnops Per- 
giea) on which it feeds. Also called Turkish 
manna. 

tiallAlose (trd'htUlos), n. [< trehala + -ose.] A 
sugar first extracted from trehala, since proved 
to be identical with mycose. 
treiet, ». See tray^. 

tavillaget (trePaj ; F. pron. tra-lyftzh'), a. [P., 

< treiUe, a trellis: see irait^^ trellis . In hort.y 
a structure of light posts and rails for support- 
ing wall-trees, etc. ; a lattice ; a trellis. 

Makara of flowa^gardena . . . contrivers of liowera, 
grottos, treiUaget. Speetator 

troille (trel). »/. [F., a lattice, trellis: see 

froi/s, treUiS.] 1. In Aer., a lattice. [Rare,] — 
d. In laoe^maktngf a r^seau or net ground, 
trak (trek), v. i. [Also treek; < D trekkeuy 
draw, draw a wa^n, journey : see track ^ .] In 
South Africa : (a) To draw a vehicle, as oxen ; 
pull a load along. 

Ballooka can not trek with wet yokes, or their ahonlders 
become gaUed. Pop ScL Mo., XXIA 618. 

{h) To travel by ox-wagon; hence, to travel in 
general ; go from place to place ; migrate. 

Thus the early Cape "boera'* adopted the nomad habit 
of frek/Hiij)', which nmply " "" 

their occupation of new 
the Interior 



•pMtet I < Of. rtfim. » iMte, < ntpOmt 
bore,pto««.3 1. Agonuofnpataloiupit^ 
of the order UrUeaeem and tribe Cdtktsm* Xt Is 

chsractcrbed by lateral fi^ ■tlimlea.polya^ 

^ . ^ahoirtW* 


and narrow ootyladooa There are t ^ ^ .. 

htpa to be reduced to Ml widely dhqperaed tbrongli tm* 
iciu tad aubtroploal iwona often deacrlbed under w 
namea Sponta and Cmi, They are trees or tall ahiube, 
bearing alternate serrate leaves three-nerved at the baas 
and usually two-ranked. The flowers are borne In eymea 
neariy aeanle In the axlla followed by small drupae often 
with the pmianth and the involute atyle-branobes perils* 
tent. T. mierwUha, known in Jatnaloa as naftla-fraii. la a 
rough-leaved shrub or small tree, widely diffused from 
Cuba to Brasil. Three apaciaa occur In Auitralla, and are 
known as hoop-ath; of these T. wimUetUt, a tree about 40 
feet high with evergreen laavea silvery beneath, eatenda 
alao to Ceylon, and is known as ehareoeU4re$ in India, where 


It springa npbrofuaely in deserted grounds. 

^ y. c.J 111 anaU : (a) A foramen. 


(h) The 


Trelliaet . x. wooden , a, wire 

one another, or of thin ribbons of metaT, or of 
wire imitating this. 

Through the treiHe of the woodwork and the leavee of 
the flowering ahmb, he iuat caught a glimpse of soma 
form within. Btdioer, what will he Do with it? vii 2L 

8. A shed, canopy, summer-house, or the like 
composed, or partly composed, of trellis-work. 
Such buildings are utilised especially for the 
support of growing vines. — 8. In Aer., same 
as ireiUe or lattice^ 3. 

treUia (trel'is), r. t. [< &eUiSf w.] 1. To fur- 
nish with trellises or trellis- work ; especially, 
to support or train on trelhses: as, to trellis a 
vine. Hailey f 1727. 

The rich moulding of maequec and flowers and fruit . . . 
ahone out amid the fvrifiaMf trees. 

J. H. ShorHumte, Countess £v^ ix. 

2. To form into trellis-work; interlace; inter- 
weave. 

The red and golden vines, 

Piercing with their trMited liiiee 
The rough, dark-akliied wildenioaa. 

SheUey, Lines Written among the Euganean Hllla 
We jpaased out of a trdHeed door on to the black lac- 
qnereu flow of a veranda. The Century, XL. 190. 

TrsUlsad anniOr, garments of fence which are repre- 
sented in eariy works of art as constating of a background 
of leather or doth, upon which are laid croaaing bands, 

O 


2. ’[1.0.] 

vulva. [Bare.] 

Tremadoc Blata (tre-mad'ok slat). A division 
of the Lower Silurian: so named by Sedgwick 
because occurring near Tremadoc in Carnarvon- 
shire. It Is at the top of tbia aubdivislon of the older 
rooks of this region, In regard to whose nomencUtore there 
has been so much disput&tbat the line between Cambrian 
and Silurian ia drawn in England by those Engltah geolo- 
gilts who desire to use the former name. See SUwtan. 
tremando (trA-mfln^d), adv. [It., trembling, 
ppr. of tremarCf tremble: see treniblc.} In ma- 
sir, same as tremolando. 

Tretaandra (tre-man'dr{l), n. [NL. (B, Brown, 
1814), named mm the remarkably tremulous 
anthers; < L.trcmcrc, tremble, -f Gr.dvvp(dvdp-), 
male (taken for * anther’).] A genus of nlants, 
type of the order Trcmandrem^ distiuguisned by 
its jointed anthers and opposite leaves. TheS 
Bpedet are naiivee of southwemrn Australia. They are 
anmhs. more or leee downy with etellate hairs, and bear 
ovate dentate leaves and axillary purple flowers. The T. 


ly meant enlaiging the range of 
land and a futther advance Into 
^est^nster Ret., CXZVL 100. 

trek (trek), n. fD» pull, tu^, draft: see trek, 
fj., irack^, ».] In South Africa, the action of 
drawing, as a vehicle or a load ; draft ; trac- 
tion ; hence, a journey or migration ; the dis- 
tance between one stopping-place and the next ; 
travel : as, that was snort trek. 

After the rain tbu trek waa heavy 

Pop Set Mo., XXIX 010. 

When It flrst became known that the trek waa projected, 
6,000 Boem wore calculated t4> be upon the point of form- 
ing the army of invasion. New York TrOwne, May 8, UOL 

trekker (trek'^r), n. [< D. trekker, < trekken^ 
draw ; see trek, r.l One who treks ; a traveler; 
imu " 



eerfiriUatu of greeDbonse cultivation, now aeparated as 
Platytheea galimdee, on account of its whorled leaves snd 
biseriate unjolnted antliera, la known as purple heatL 
Jtower. 

TremandraaB (tre-man'dr^-e), n.pl. [NIa (B. 
Brown, 1814), < ^Yemandra -h An order 

of poljrpetalous plants, of the scries Thalawh 
florm and cohort rolygaltmr. it is characterised by 
regular floweta with three^ four, or five senals, aa many 
petals, and twice as many free stamens, ft Includes 17 
species, i>t‘longlng to tlie three geneia Tremandra (the 
typei Platytheea, and Tetratheea, the last Including all 
but three of the species In the order. They sre all natives 
of Australia south of the tropics, and are amall heath like 
shrubs with alternate, opposite, or whorled leaves, and 
solitary axillary flowers, usually red or purple, often with 
purple anthers. 

TrexnarctOfl (tr«-miirk't 0 B), n. rNTi.,< Gr. rpf/ya, 
hole, 4- dpicrttf, bear.] The only South Ameri- 
can genua of Vrsidsp, containing the spectacled 
bear, T. omatus. See cut under spertaeled. 

Trematoda (trem-^to'dll), n. pi. [NL., < Gr. 
TpgiiarCtdjf^^ having many holes, jiorouB : see frem- 
atoid,'] It. In Cuvier’s system of classifieatiou, 
the second familv of parenchymatous entosoa, 
containing the fiukes proper, the hectoootyls 
of cenhalopods, and the planarian larvm of 
turbeUanans. Bee outs under Cercarta, Bu- 
cephalus, wtdvmter-rasevJlar, — 2. An extensive 
order of parasitic and chiefly entoparasitio 
worms, which may be found inside the bodies 
of almost any animal, and sometimes on the 
gills or skin of Ashes ; the flukes or fluke-worms. 


Trclllsed Attnor, 9th century 
(Prom Vkilkt le-Duc'* *' Diet dti Motillier fr»n(au.'‘} 

In relief, and bosses in the square or loienge- 
irvala. Another variety of It shows rivets or 

t the intersection of the crossing bands. It is 

genwally assumed Uiat the bands are of leather. 
trellif-WOrk (treFis-w^k), n. 1. Same as laU 
Heework. 

The pOlart support a trettit-wirk, which is covered with 
vines. Poooekt, Descriptioii of the East, II. ii, 8. 

Hints 

Of sonny plume In glided treHit-work. 

Ttnnyton, Geraint 

2. A modern kind of fancy work made by out- 

» : out patterns in different materials and ap- 
ng them upon a background with needle- 
work edging, etc. The name Is derived from the 
I cl a jpattem of Tinea and dlmblng planta 
I on a t^ia 

J (Ire-ldOflng), a. [Cf, loohs.] fiMAr- 

ring and working the loobs, or slimy earth of 
tin, in a sHme-idt, that the mud may partly 
wash off with the water and the ore settle at the 
bottom (ff« Hufif ) ; as used by some writers, the 
^ ^ yams UM tossing, [Gomwall, Eng.] 

trekldlllit (trek'skoit), n. [Also frckschuyf ; D. TttmE (trfl^mi^, n. [KL, (Loureiro, 1790), from 
trskschmit, < trekken, draw, 4- sohuit, a boat: see the small axteinml pits in the eodomp ofniany 



a wanderer; a migrator. [South Africa.] 

Quiet people nowadays are no lovers of . . th^carpet- 
.. f . . Aehel- 


.-comber, the trekker, the ;.i„- 
Contemporary Rev , UIL 684. 


bagging colonists^ the 
Ugereni missionary. 

tMk-OXexi (trek'ok^sn), n. pi. Oxen used for 
drawing wagons; draft-oxen. [South Africa.] 
Trek-oaSen are, without exoi^ion^c^tli 


ereaturea. 


Pop Set. Mo 


InatA pervei 

o,xxixe 


trek-rope (trek'rfip), n. A rope used as a trek- 
tow. (oou^ Afma.] 


AtpHeseeter remhieetm, one of the Tremetedm, la pmSl* outline, lo 
•how alhnentaiyr end reprudocHu* otuem. 
o. mouth t A muioular ph«nmv i r, stomach ( U, ttmtarium t r.lm 
tsraal saa defontiwi/, common vlieltarian duct i g, vltoUadaia i r, t, 
orMucti /, uterusi m, tei^t «, vaglaa; /, peala, ooiittauoas poms* 
rtorly wnlt estema) sas dereiem. 

They mostly hare a flattened and more or lesa ohillaiaed 
body, and a pair or more of euckers for adhering to the 
ttsraee of the boet Most irematoldt are hcnna^rodlte 
or moeoMlouA bat some are dkeokme, and all undergo a 
seriea of trsnsfonnatlons compmrahle to thoM of tapaa. 
The wsU^known llver-flnke of man, Dhtoms ilMyMSIstim, la 
a eheraoteriitie esampla> (Bee ormeriSs, JHtUmm, AustS. 
kydatUh redla, end eporatysL) When the order Is tuiaed 
to the rank of s elass, as Is done hr aofiiik the moncfeneset 
and dlgtneoua auboraara beoome •obolaaaea,aiid thaoiuv 
lustfMolllaa ara regsided aa erdera m fvSffonm and Mm* 
ateete of tim former dhriaion, and at the latter I fs iieif a ssS j 
tHMema, fpOMHeMCoifM, and Mtiotkssia. Alee Trsmsksf 
dm, Trsmittdta, Sad a Wmsf e fia 





{<Gr.ri 

mtr&mQtoia, 

tmttiitoid (trernV^^)* C< 

^Tpi^tMTotidfi^^ oontr. rptuMtMK^ having many 
hotos, < rp^m(r^)i hole : see THma,1 L n. Hav- 
ing many nolee; suctorial) as an entoparasite 
worm; of the nature of or resembling a fluke ; 
of or i^rtaining to the Trematoda, 
n« M* A trematoid worm, or fluke; a mem- 
ber of the Trmaioda, 

Tramatoiltea (trem-i^-toi'df-k)) a. pi [NL.: see 
trematM,] Same as Trmatodat 2. 

Trematosamns (trem^l^t^-sd'rus), a. [NL. 

(BrauU) 1841)) < Or, rp^ua(T-‘)f hole)+ aavpo^t lia- 
ard.] A genus of extinct labyrinthodont am- 


ilstvls tiwvidiiftrortiMiaasBWowlakMof thensr^ 
a foatclta Umlftna] exist ImaiMM tvaeto oaUea aw^ 



Side tuui Top Vle«« of Skull of TrtmatManrus * cranial kculpture 
omitted from lower ball uf latter, to show auturee more diktiiKtly 
ji/0, dittiiict minted epiotU , hr, frontal. Jw. Jugnl. Lrr, lacry 
mal. iWM, mandible , Mx, tnaxtlia . A'ici. nasal , orlnt. Pm, pa 
fieul. Pmx, premuxilla. /y. preftontai . /*(/; poatfrtmUl . PtO, 
nostorbital , Qf, quariratojugal . s,0, one of a pair of bones taking 
the place of supra -occipltals. Sq, squamosal . vT*. suprateniporal 

phibians, having the skull mailed and sculp- 
tured. 

tremblablef (trem'blsrbl), o. [< tremble + 
-fift/f.] Calculated to “cause fear or trembling. 

Bat, wlutt is trtriMabU and monatrona, there be aome 
who, when (lod amltea them, they fly onto a witch or an 
iuchauntreaao, and call for auccour. 

i)r (H. Btnton. (Jmp THet) 

tremble (trem'bl), r. f.; pret. and pp. trembled^ 
ppr. trembling, [< ME. trembletiy frew/cw, < OP. 
trembler, tremeUr, P. trembler ss Pr. tremblar « 
8p. femhlar =» It. tremolare, < ML. tremulare, 
tremble, fear, hesitate, < L. tremulue, trembling, 
< tremere (> It. (remtre = 8p. tremer =s OP. 
tremer) = Or. rptprtv, tremble. Prom the same 
L. verb fremere are also ult. E. tremor, tremuloue, 
etc.] 1. To bo affected with slight, quick, ana 
continued vibratory movements ; be moved in 
a quivering manner by some external force. 

The moantayne that the werke waa aette on gan to 
trqmUq, that thel aemed it wolde aynke 

IferfMKE B. T. 8.), i, 27. 

2. To be affected with involuntary muscular 
agitation ; be agitated convulsively from either 
a physical or a moral cause; be in a tremor; 
quake; shake: as, to fremMe with fatigue ; his 
hand trembled from excitement. 

And as he reasoned of Hghteouaneaa temperanee, and 
lodgment to oome, reliz trembled, Acta zxlv. 25. 

Soaree ean my kneea theae trembling lUnba auataln. 

And aoaroe my heart aapport Ita load of pain. 

PayM,niad,xloa 

8. To feel or manifest a quivering agitation; 
be tremulous or shaky; quiver; quaver: as, 
his voice trembled from emotion. 

Patience perforce with wflfal ohder meeting 
Makea my fleah tremble Shak„ K. and 3., 1. 5. 82. 
Bar red Ui^ trembled, and her eyes were wet 
With tears that fell not 

roiiiiiH Mmie, Barthly Paradise. U, 288. 

4. Figuratively, to be in doubt or suspense ; 
oecillate between certainty and uncertainty; 
hang upon chance. 

Seeking bat to borrow 
From the trembling hope of moirow 
flolaoa for the weary day. 

WMiMfr, The Banger. 
Their aerriedmawea overwhelining saperMty of num- 
hera and bold bearing made the ishanoea of vlotory to 
fmmtfelathebahm^ The Cbiiliify, XXXI. 468. 

iS^fone^ttSS*!^ be in feer oaaoooantcl : aa tofrm- 


Bmke, lev. In franca 
a^NSaiw (which eea 
““ See pegtar,^ 

.... ianleTllmlted 

celled ehaMig piwf^J 



. Theae eeem to be a sarfifoe oompoaed of 

the matted roote end decayed italkaof the manh vegeta- 
tion, floating upon water in aome imtanoea, and upon very 
•oft mod In othera. Over theae pralriea it la praciloable 
to walk, and cattle graae npon them, although they ri- 
brate at every tread, and a cat of a few feet in depth will 
always dlaoover a aab«tratam of water. 

8, H. loekeU, flee. Ann. Bep. Topog. Snrv. of Louisiana, 

[1871, p. 10. 

Trsubling tees, the trembling poplar, or more often 
the American aapen, Papvhte treimtMdet, 

tremble (trem'bl), «. [< tremble, o.] 1. The 
act or state of trembling; an involuntary quiv- 
ering or shivering as from cold or fear. 

There stood Emmy in a tremble. 

Thackeray, Vanity Fair, Izv. 

2. pi A form of disease or diseased condition 
in man or animals, characterised by continued 
trembling or tremulouaness; speciflcally, in 
some parts of the United States, a disease of 
domertic animals, under peculiar local condi- 
tions, affecting the quality of the milk and flesh, 
and Imown as milk-stchnese when communicated 
through these to human beings. See milk^ck^ 
ness. 

The fleah of an animal suffering from trembtee, or in the 
prodromio stogea of trembtee, would also produce the dia- 
eoae. Bucks Handbook vfMed, Setencee, V. 8. 

Workers In mcronry ... are apt to suffer from a peca- 
liar form of shaking palsy, known as **the tremblce," or 
mercttiial tremor. Sneye, BrU , XIX. 277. 

Ill Of a trombli, trembling all over , in a state of gen- 
eral agitation or excitement [C'olloq j 

Mrs. 001 . . . came ‘^aUqfa tremble," as she aald her^ 
self. Charlotte Bronte, Shirley, xx, 

tramblement (trem'bl-ment), ». [< F. tremble- 
meut (ss Pr. tremolament'), a trembling or quak- 
ing, < trembler, tremble : see tremble and -rnenl'] 

1. In music, a trill or shake.— 2. A tremor; a 
quivering. [Rare.] 

The wood . . 

ThrlUa in leafy trembiemmt, 

like a heart that, after climbing, beateth quickly through 
content Mrs Broumug, Lott Bower, at 4. 

trembler (trem'bldr), n. [s= F. trembleur; as 
tremble + -crl.] 1. One who trembles; espe- 
cially, a person or an animal that trembles from 
fear. 

Those base tnbmlaaions that the covatona manunoniat, 
or cowardly trembler, drudges under 

HamiMotMf, Works, IV. 478. (Laiham,) 
Well had the boding tremblert learned to tamoe 
The day'a dlaastcnrt In his morning face 

Goldemtih, Dee, VIL. 1. 199. 

2. [cup.] One of a religious sect of the time 
of Queen Elizabeth. Imp. IHcU 

Theae qaaint-prlmiUve dissemblers 
In old Queen Bess s days called Tremblert. 

Hudibrat Redivwue, 

3. That which trembles or vibrates; specifical- 
ly, an automatic vibrator used for making and 
breaking the circuit of an inductiou-oou; an 
electric bell. 

Audible signals are given . . on board the locomotive 

byafrwnMerhelL /our. FVanMin /luf., CXXl. 68, Sapp. 

trembliiuf-JockJfcrembliiig-joc^ (trem'bling- 
jok, -jok^), n. The quaking-grass, Bma niedta, 
supposed to be obnoxious to mice. [Prov. Eng.] 

tremblingly (trem'b1ing-li), adv. In a trem- 
bling manner; tremulously. 

Trtmbhnsdy she stood, 

And on the sadden dropp'd. 

Shot , A. and a, T. 2. 846. 

trembly (trem'bll), a. r< tremble + -yi.] 
Trembling; tremulous, [(ulloq.] 

So frankly eoy, ao full of trembly confldencea. 

LoweO, Birch Tree. 

She [a rabbit] eot thar es upright an' trembly es me. 

M, H, Mw/ree, Orest Smoky MoantaJna xlii- 

Tremella (tr^merx), ti. [NL. (Pries), so ealled 
in allusiou to the* i^latinous texture of the 
plants; < L. tremere, tremble, + dim. -ella,'] A 
genus of Mlatinous bymeuomyeetous fungi, 
typical of Uie order TremeHUnese, having a non- 
papillate hymeuium which surrounds the whole 
of the fungus. See/oiry-heffcr. 

Tremelliliess (trem-e-lln'f-e), N. pi [NL., < 
Drmella -f -inest.] An order of hymenomyce- 
tous fungi. They are gelatinous, of not very definite 
form, commonly of wavy outline, and are saprophytic on 
old and dead wood. Also TrsmeWaf. 

tromsilillSOIIfl (trem-e-lin'^-us), o. In bol, be- 
longing, pertaining to, or resembling fungi of 
the group TremeXUnem, 

tVtSlilloid (trem^e-loid), a. [< Ttemella + 
-^.] In bolf resembling the fungus Tremella 
in substanee; jelly-like. 

trtmsUoii (trem'e-lds), a. (< L. tremere, trem- 
ble, 4* •^ella *f -oee.l In bol, Jelly-like ; shaking 
like Jelly; of a gelatinous consistence. 


(tff>men'du 8 ). o. [=: Sp. Pg. It. 

tremendo, < L. tremendus, fearful, terrible, ge- 
rundive of tremere, quake, tremble : see frem- 
6 te.] 1 , Such as may or does exci te trembling, 
fear, or awe; overpowering in character or qual- 
ity; awful; ^eadful: es, a tremendous explo- 
sion; tremendous iDYeetiye, 

Hecoudly, (a precept) abont bleating, or rather not bias- 
pheming the tremendoue name of GTod. 

Bvelyn, True Religion, II. 17. 
The battle of BavenniL one of thoMenetnendouf days Into 
which human folly and wiokedneas ocunpreta the whole 
devaatatkm of a famine or a idague. 

Macaulay, MachlaveUl. 

Hence— 2. Such as to excite astonishment or 
awe; unexampled; wonderful in a high de- 
gree; overwhelming; astounding: used inten- 
sively or hyperbolically. 

The floor of each story waa arched, the walls of trem e n 
dmu thickness. Scott, Kenilwortti, xxvL 

From the trees we sometlmM saw hanging pythons of 
tremendvut girth P Robinson, Under the Sun, p. ISOi 
The tkllfullest crew that ever launched a life boat would 
be daahed in pieces In a moment in those tremendom 
roUera. Proude, Sketchea p 188. 

»8yiL L Frightful, terrifle, horribly appalling, 
tremendously (tre-men'dus-U), odr. In a tre- 
mendous manner ; in a manner to awe or aston- 
ish; with excessive force or magnitude, 
treinendousuese (tre-menMus-nes), fi. The 
state or property of being tremendous. 
Tremez (tre^meks), ft. [ ( Jurine, 1807), ir- 
reg. < Ur. rptf/ut, a hole.] 1. A notable ^nus 
of nymenopterous msects, of the family Uroee- 
rtdse, separated from the typical genus Urooerue 
only by the venation of the wings. T. eolumha la 
a 1am and handsome North American borntail, the larva 
of which bores the trunks of Shade-trees, particnlaily the 
maple, and la known as the ptgeon tremex 
2. [2. c.] A horntail of this genus: as, the 
pigeon-fremcr. 

trsmolando (trem-^l&n'dq), adv, [It., ppr. of 
iremolare, tremble: see tremble,'] In music, in 
a tremulous manner; in a manner character- 
ized by a tremolo. Also tremando, 
tramoliult (trem'o-lant), n, [< It. tremolante: 
see tremulant,] Same as tremolo (d). 
tromolita (trem'^lit), n, [< Tremola (Val Tre- 
mola, a vidley near Airolo in the Al]^, where 
the mineral was discovered) + -ifc*.] a vari- 
ety of amphibole, haviii|; usually a white to 
gray color, and occurring m fibrous or columnar 
crystalline masses, it differs from other varieUes of 
amphibole in containing little or no Iron, being easen- 
UaUy a aflicate of calcinm and magnesinm. Also called 
grammoHU, 

mmolitic (trem-o-lit 'ik), a, [< tremolite 4* 
-tr.] Pertaining to or characterized by the 
presence of tremolite : as, fremo/t ftc marble, 
tremolo (trem'o-ld), ft. [It., < I 4 . tremulus, shak- 
ing, quivering: see tremulous,] In mustc: («) 
A tremulous or fluttering effect in vocal music, 
intended to give a sentimental or passionate 
Quality to the tone, but often carriM to a 
dantic and offensive extreme, (b) A similar 
effect in instrumental music, produced by a 
rapid reiteration of a tone or chord, (c) A 
similar effect in organ music, produced in the 
pipe-organ by means of a delicately balanced 
Deilows attached to one of the wind-trunks, 
and in the reed-organ by a revolving fan. (d) 
The mechanical device in an organ W which a 
tremolo is produced ; a tremidant. The use of 
such a mechanism is usually controlled by a 
stop-knob. Also tremolanl tremulant, 
tranor (trem'or or tr€'mor), n, [Formerly also 
tremour; < OP. 1remeur,'F, tr^eur ss Sp. Pg. 
tremor = It. tremore, < L. tremor, a shalnug, a 
quivering, < tremere, shake, tremble: see tiem- 
ble,] 1 . A shaking or quivering caused by some 
external impulse; a close succession or short 
ribratorvor mcMlulatory movements; a state 
of trembling in a living object or substance : as, 
the tremor of the aspen- 1 ^. 

Moiaufa Bnuarlt, and Daola 
U ere with the earths like-horrid feuera shaken ; . 

One of theae Tremere lasted forty diurea, 

When six and twenty tow'rs and castles fell 

Brywood, Bierarchy uf Angela, p 570. 
Each wave-length of light reaultlug fiom a molecular 
tremor of correipondinir wave>lengtb. 

J, N, Mtyer, Spect Anal , p U& 
Modern research has shown a typical earthquake to 
oonaiat of a aerlea of small tremors suooeeded by a shock, 
or saiies of shocks. /. Mdne, Earthquakes, 11. 

2. An involuntary or con>ni1sive muscular shak- 
ing, (making, or quivering, as from weakness, 
disoraer, or emotion. 

At first a tremor of ailent tear . . . 

Ov«r the hearts of th« people went 

If TWW i r, The BroadMr. 
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Ko irmm throagli her dalntar UmtNi did pia^ 

And hMlt^ ltli» alone did paint Jie** obeeL 

wmarn Mvrrit, Sa^ J>aradiM, HI. lift. 
Contortions of the face, and an Irr^ar moTemeni of 
the body and extremities with tmMn of greater or lem 
Tioleaoe J M. Comoohan, Operative Suiveiy, p. ISa 

8. A trembling, quivonng, or quavering qual- 
ity or effect: as, a tremor of liglit. 

To detect, as one or another addressed ms the tr$mor 
of a voice vmoh, In l e a g . p as t days bad been wont to bel- 
low through a speaking trumpet. 

Hawthorne Scarlet Letter, Int, p. IS 

tremoir. a tremor developed in a part when It 
moves to do something - Meronxlll traoUHT, a tremn- 
loos condition of the system caused by enposure to mm^ 
oorial vapors, mercurial palsy, the trembles '-Jfimil 
tramon. see netiraf. -Puxruigtrtllior. Same m purr- 
ing thrOl (which ses under pui^) oSpn. 8. Tr^fidiUon, 
Bmoiton, etc (see agUation\ quiver, quivering, qnaking. 
See trepidatum. 

tremorless (trem'qr-les), a. [< tremor + -/ess.] 
Free from tremor or vibration. 

The plain of the Channel aea stretched flat cm either 
hand ox ms tremoiim as ebony. 

Tfte PwtfWto. N. 8., No. 1, p. S 
The . . . tremoiUu atmosphere of eternal aflenoe. 

Q, KmnaiH, The Cental, XXXV. 766. 

tremoroOB (trem'or-us), a. [< tremor + -oi«.] 
Marked by tremoie ; vibrating rapidly. M, Ber^ 
Uner, 

tremulant (trem'u-lant), fl. and w. [= It. fmw- 
olantTf < ML. fremwlan(f-)g, ppr. of iremulare, 
tremble: see tremble. Of. tremtUoue,} I. a. 
Trembling. 

HapleeB De JMth , doomed to anrvive long ages, in men's 
memory, in this faint way, with tremulant (read tremuiant) 
white rod ! CaWyfs French £ev., I v. S. 

n. n. In mumcy same as tremolo (d), 

tremillatiOill (trem-u-ia'shgu), n. [< ML. *tremu~ 
latio(n-),< tremulare, tremble: see tremulant,] 
A trembling; a tremulous condition. [Bare.] 

I waa alrack with auch a terrible trrmulaium that It 
waa aa mneh at three gnlpe of my brandy bottle conld do 
to put my chill'd blood into ita r^lar motion. 

TVm Brown, Votke, H 2S6. {Datiet.) 

tremnloiis (trem'u-lus), a. [= 8p. tr^ulo =s 
Pg. tremulo = It. tremulo, tremolo, < L. iremuluSf 
smridng, qniverixig, < tremere, shake, tremble: 
see tremble,] 1. Trembling; shaking; quiver- 
ing; vibrating; unsteady. 

Aaobercalm 

Fleeoea unbounded ether, whose least wsve 


Wk 


The . . . iun was warm, and 


U, To out into; fSona a diteht tronob, or other 
Unoar deprestion in; to, to trench the ground 
round a oamp or a fort. 

BkMMera, with spade and pickaxe aim'd, 

Foremn the royal oamp, to trench afleld 
Or oast arampari MtUon, F, L., I. 677. 

And freneft the strong, hard mould with the spade, 

Where never before a grave was msds 

Bryant, Two Graves 

W e flew nd t hat tlre older Iraohytlo lavas of the hills had 
been deeply trenched by lateral valleys 

A. OmHc, Oeol. Sketohee, x. 

8. In agri,, to furrow * , , , 

the spade; dig deeply and turn over thorough- « 

ly by of a .ucco«rio„ of oontiguoo, SriSt’e’troaohw. to dta- 

T At, av .u » I av tribute ammunition and other supplies. It is 

o,. low wheol. BO BB not oxpoBed 
fiW. Amer.N. a, LVlllgai. to the enemy »8 fire. 

4. In cah^netmaUng and the like, to work with 

a long continuous groove, as a rail which is to ^ gabions, 

be fl^d upon the heads of a series of bars or *^7 besiegers upon the^ glacis to corn- 

balusters. 


That irenchemt policy of ‘'monstruotion ** which fol- 
lowed close upon ^ termination erf thewsr. 

JfF,-Arcmm, Cong. Gov., L 

8. Bpecifioally, in eodL, sectorial, as a molar 
or premolar; sharp-edged: as, the trenchant 
_ _ oanines of a saber-toothed tiger, 

doeniv esnooiaiiv with trenchnntly (tren'chaut-li), odt*. Ina trenoh- 
.a«t manner; cuttinj^ly,; sharply, keenly. 

Mint,, a cart 


n. tntrana. 1. To cut; slash. 

Temir the stoat 
Rider who with shsrpe 
Trenchinq blade of bright steele 
Hath made nis flerceat foes to feele . . . 

The strength of hfs brane right arme 
Puttenham, Arte of ftsg. I^le (ed. ArberX p. 107. 

2, Specifically, to form a trench or trenches ; 
proceed by or as if by means of trenches. 

An underground paaaage oonsUnoted by irmeMag down 
from Gie aurface. Bn^ Brit,, XXIII. 62& 

3. To encroach; infringe ; obtrude as if by cut- 
ting into something: used of conduct, expres- 
sion, or the like, usually with on or upon : as, 
to trench upon anotheris rights. Also tntrench. 

The boy with bntions, and the basket-wench, 
nt their 


To vent 


into my works do treneA / 

B. Joneon, Time Vindicated. 


To trancA eo liur your l^vaoy. 


Stands tremvlouc. 


Madam, I am bold 
" pen your prl 

lateinger. Bashful Lover, 1. 1. 

4f. To reach out; extend; tend. 

Many times the things deduced to Judgment may he 
** meum ** and '^tnum,** when the reason and consequence 
thereof may trench to point of estate 

Bacon, Judicature (ed. 1887). 

aBgyil. 8. Bnaroach upon, Ir^nyc, etc Bee trecpace. 


Evoy fibre is alive with feeling and trernuUme with 
radiant thought iStodman, Viet Poets, p. lit 

That old Cnmnfous laugh which was half a oougb 

Mrc. (Htphant, Poor GenGeman, xx. 

2. Lacking firmness, resolution, or courage; 
feeble; wavering; timid. 

The tender tremuloue CltrisiUn is easfly distracted and 
amased by them. JDceap qjT Chrichan Piety. 

Those dry, forloriL trcmuloue specimens of female mo^ 
tality which abound in every village oongregation 

B B. Stowe, ONtown, p. 56. 

3. In entom,, finely wavy: as, a tremuloue line. 
-^TttmulOlli poplar, same as trembling poplar. Bee 
poplar 

trem^onaly (trem^fi-lus-li), adv. In a tremu- 
lous manner. 

Bo Unger, ae from me earth's light withdraws, 

Dear touch of Natore^ tremukudy brtoht ! 

Lowdl, The j^e's Treasury. 

trtmilloimaSfl (trem'^-lus-nes), n. The state 
of being tremulous. 

Tremuloumew of voice is very effectively used by some 
voealisu in highly pathetic psssays. 

B. 8peneer,Vwenel FTogress, p. ttt 

tren^f, t?. t. [ME. trennen^ < MD. trennen =r OHG. 
BOIG. G. trennen, separate, factitive of OHG. 
*trinnan^ MHG. trtnnen, separate.] To sepa- 
rate. 

Dch toth fram oUier is frent JM. AnffSg., 11. SIX 

tren^, n, [Ongin not ascertained.] A fish- 
spear. Aineworth, 
tranail, n, A form of treenail, 
trendl (trench), V, [< ME. *trencheHf*tranchen, 
traunchen, < OF. trencher^ traneher^ F. tranehcr 
5 Pr. trencar, trenchar, trinquar s trinehar, 




OP. ^trenche, a trench (cf. OF. trencke, tranche, a 
slice, also a pruning-lbiife) (OF. also trenchee, 
P. tranche =s It. tnncea, a trench), < trencher, 
cut : see trench, n.] 1. A narrow excavation of 
considerable length cut into the earth ; a deep 
furrow or ditch . In agriculture trenchee arc made for 
drainage, for looemiing the soil deeply, for certain kinds 
of planting, etc. In military opemttons trenches con 
stitnte the parallels or approaches need for the shelter of 
besieging troqjM, as before a fortified place, or for protec- 
tion and defenee, as in an intrenobed oamp. Iftheground 
is hard or rooky, trenches are raised above it with fas- 
cinea bags ot earth, etc. ; but if the earth can be easily 
dug, then a ditch or way is sank, and edged with a para- 
pet, next to the enemy, formed by the earih thrown out of 
the ditch. The dqnn erf Gie trench, form of the para- 
pet, etc., vaiy aceording to the porpoee or occasion. 

There Is a very strong and great (TastliL invironed wHh 
exceeding deepe trenchee and a sUrong wall. 

Coryat, Gniditiea I. g. 

2f. A lane or road cut through shrubbery or 
woods. 

And in a trench forth in the park goth she. 

Cha%ieer, Bquire’s Tale, L 8S4. 

Of a 

roo^Tgufud in the trenebm rus^y done it'nl^t —To 
Opia toe tnaCbM, to begin to form the llnee of approach 
to a fortified place.— TO MOOT tlio trOBOllM, to make 
a sally upon the guard, force them to give way, drive off 
the working parto, break down the parapet fill np the 
trenchea and spike the cannon. WuKdm, MU. " 
tr0noliaiiC7(tren'chBii-«i),n, 

-<y.] The state or quality ot Miug treuchant ; 
sharpuess; keenneM; causticity. 

Mrs. Rlamere wasold enougti to know what Importance 
to attach to the trenchancy of eighteen. 

Mt% Bumphry Ward, Robert SIsmere, iv. 


tronOlL See retwmi.— Tall of tho 
toff 1^— To aoimt the trenOhM, to 


maud and enfilade the covered way of a for- 
tress. 

trencher^ (tren'chCr), n. [< ME, "trenchour, < 
OF. (ML. reflex trenckeator), < trench- 
er, cut : see trench, v, lu def . 2 taken as < trench, 
V,, 4- -cri.] If, One who carves at table; 
also, one who carves at a side-table for the 
company. 

I was not bom, I take it, for a IrsfioAer. 

Nor to espouse my mlatreas' dalry-malu. 

Fletcher (and anolAer), Nirfile (Jentleman, ilL 1. 

2. One who cuts or digs trenches; a trench- 
digger or -maker. 

All theee works were executed by the soldiers, who 
showed themselves excellent trencherc, 

Comte de Panic, Civil War in America (trans ), I. 887. 

trencher'^ (tren'ch^r), «. [< ME. trenchere, 
treftchor, trcnchour, < OF. trenchoir, trencheoir, a 
trencher, lit. a ciittiug-placc, < trencher, out : see 
trench, i\] 1 . A wooden plate or platter (origi- 
nally a square piece of board or slice of wo(^) 
for the table or the kitchen. Trenchers of aome form 
were used at table till a late period, at flint hy all classe e 
and afterward by the common people, either to be eat«n 
from or for the cutting np of food , and the number of 
changes of them during a nietd in early times was regu- 
lated hy personal rank. Trenchers and plates are some- 
times mentioned together In later writings, the food bring 
probably served from the former to the latter. 

Thus ye ahall acme your souerayne laye {alx or eight] 
trtmehoure, A yf he bo of a litwer degre (or] estate, uqre 
fyue trenehourtL A yf be be of lower degree foure trenehourt, 
A of an other aegre, tbre trenchavre. 

Babeee Book (R. E T. 8 X p. 87A 

We bad no napkins nor change ot trmehcre, and drunk 
out of earthen pitchers and wooden dtsbea. 

Pepye, Diary, Oct tSl, 1668. 

To heap the trencher and to fill the caup of an idle 
blackguard ne’errio-weel Beoff; Flrrie, It. 

2t. A slice of bread used as a platter to lay 
f<^ upon, as thin cakes of brei^ still are in 
some countries. Such alicea of bread wore either 
eaten after the meat placed upon them, or, as commonly 
among the riolv thrown Into an alma-baaket with other 
leavings, for the poor. 

Loaves st this period [the Htb century) were made of s 
secondary quality of flour, and these were first pared, and 
then cut into thick slices, which were called In French 
tranohoirs, and in English trenehm, baoanse they were to 
be carved upon. Wright, Hornet of Other Days, xL 

3. That which trenchers contain ; food ; hence, 
the pleasures of the table : often used attribu- 
tiveiy. 

Those trmeher phUoaopbers which in the later age erf 
the Homan sUte were nanally in the honaee of great per- 
sona Boson, Advancement at Learning; t 

The trencher fuiy of a riming painaite. 

Jfffton, Cbnroh-Oovemmant, Prat, It 

4. Same as k’eiiekcr-cap.^TkffBoliffr Mlb-oillar. 

Bee s eff - ori far. 


chop, tnnear, carve, = Pg, tnnehar, carve, trin- 
ear, crack, break, =s It. tnnmare, out, carve, hew, triBCSlRllt (tren 'chant). 
BUoe,OIt.fni«6<mre, trench, frineare. trim ;Jprob. ’ . . j 

< L. tr uncare (LT^. ^trtneare, ML. (after Bom.) 
trencare), out off, lop: sec truncate, trunk, v. 

Hence trench, it., trenchant, intrench, retrench, 
etc.] I. trans. If. To cut, as a notch, hole, 
mark, etc.; form by cutting; carve; incise. 

Traumhe that sturgyoD. 

BabcecBookiR. 


trenchar-hTWMlt (tren'ohAr-bred), n, [< ME. 
trenchof Iwcdc ; < •i' bretidi.] A kind 

beinw trenchant. ^ ^ 

plates for other food at table. See trencher^, 2. 

Item, that the TTmeftor Brsrfe be maid of the Mealaaa 
it cuminyth frome the Mflna 

^oted in Baft«wBori(B. B. T. S.X p. lib, Index. 


tlwuihemt^am **W«a«-lniaoait (tt«n'ch6r->ni-faii'), n. One 

oham- Ireon. Ot h COmphUV, 


sharp; keen. 

By his belt la baar a fong panade, 

And of a awerd ftil Irvncftoftf was the blade. 

Chaucer, Reeve's Tale, L 10 
Lei net the virgin’s ohesh 
Make aoft thy trenchant sword. 


oompany. 

tmeto-eip (tren'ehdiskap), a. A cap of the 
peonliar fonn worn by proroflsors and atndeitts 
at sme universities: a mortar-board. 
trandhST-dlRplllllf (tren'chdrriihap^lfn), a. A 
domestic chaplain. JBeiflin, 


This weak impresa of love is as a flgnre 
Trenched in ice. BAok.T G.of V., iiL 1 7. 
View the wound, by ernri knife 
Trended into him. 

Fletcher, Faithful Shephetdaaa, tv. 1 


' 8hak„ T. of A, iv. 8. lift. tranollilHMMti (tren'char-kdt), a. In fMktgj a 

t* Penetrating; energetic; downri^t. prenaratoi^ coating applied Wore the goUU 


And wfil like s dlvhllag apaar. 

, M. AJwel4iRtoirlitod,lv.,AT^^ 


leaf is laid on. It WTsista of Ameniaa 
bloodstone, and galena, mined up In water, eriik 
a little oUveridl. ' 



Onewholia.ont« 

^SblMaf otli«: apwidte. 

Or oth«nrls 0 deUgliiad 
In ktaphis Von and Honca or bf hotriiig 

Dialofooa (Woiti, od. Poanoo, itt74, YL mx 

trenoliMr-firiaild (trea'ohd^'f!relld), a. One who 
flatters another for the sake of a plaee at his 
table; a sponger. 

Yon fool! of fortune^ trmehtrJrUndo, tlme'a fliet! 

of A.,llLaiOS. 

trenohar-knigllt (tren'ehdr*nit), a. A serving- 
man attending at table ; a waiter. 

Some trenoKir4enitghL lone Diidt, 

That amUos hi* oheok in yaan, and knowa the trick 
To make my lady laugh. Shak,, L. L. L., v. a 404. 

trenchar-law (tren'ohdr-lfl), a. The regnlation 
of diet; dietetics. 

When enleentah moreelt cram the gaping maw, 
Withonten diet'e care^ or erencaer>iiMr. 

Bp. Halt, Satirea, lY. iv. iL 

trenchar-loal^ (tren'ch^r-ldf), a. [< M£. 
trenchoure lofe; < trencher^ + loaf^,'\ Same 
as trencher-bread. 

Ye mnate bane thre pantry knynea, one knyfe to aquare 
(mtcAotma an other to be a obyppere, the thyrde 
aball be aharpe to make amothe trenohoorea 

BabtMBookiZ. E. T. S.X p. S66. 

trandhennail (tren'chdr-m^n), s. ; pi. trencher- 
men (-men). 1. An eater: with a qualifying 
word noting the degree of appetite : as, a poor 
trenehermaH. 

Yon had muaty victual, and he hath holn to eat it , he 
** " * * ‘ '‘n<m 


la a very valiant trenetm-man. Skak., M.a<m Ado, L 1. 61. 
2f. A cook. Johneon. 

Palladlna aaanrlng him that hee had already been more 
fed by hla diaoouraea than he could bee by the akilfnlleat 
CraaeAermen of Media. Sir P. Bidnept Arcadia, I 

8. A table-companion; a trencher-mate. 

Hr. Wagg, the oelebraied wit, and a led-cqAain and 
trenoker-mun of my Lord Steyne. 

Tkaekeraiift Yanlty Fair, IL 

trenoher-mate (trcn'ch6r-m&t), n. A table- 
companion ; a guest at dinner or other meal. 

Theae tnneher~matM . . . frame to themaelvea a way 
more pleaaant Hooker, Ecciea. Polity, v. g. 

trenchar-plata (tren'ehdr-plAt), n. In eeram., 
an earthenware plate of a special pattern, very 
flat and having a small rim, made by different 
^^ters of the eighteenth century. Jewitty II. 

^nehmoret (treneh'mdr), w. [Prob. < OP. 
^trenche-more, ^trunchetnorcy a fanciful name, 
alluding to the rough swaabing manner of the 
dancers, < trenrhery cut, + MorCy a Moor (cf. 
mome-aancc); of. OF. tranck^ontaigncy a 
swash-mountain, a swash-buckler, 'lit. * cut- 
mountain.’] 1. An old English country-dance, 
of a lively and boisterous character, common 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
Pnw you, do not dliturb *em, sir : boro llo such youtht 
Win mako you otort, if they but donco their tiv wM wi om o. 

FUtcher, Pilgrim, Iv S. 

2. Music for such a dance, which was in triple 
or sextuple rhythm. 

trenclllliordt (trench'mdr), v, i, [< trenchmorey 
n.] To perform the dance so called ; dance the 
trenohmore. 

Hark, ho doth oonrtexr, end oaluteo a block — 

Will ooem to wonder at a weathoroook, 
fienekmon with apoa play muolc to an owl. 

Batlr^ U. 88. 

teHCboiirt, trindllirf. n. Bee trencher^, 

troiibli-piow (tiench'plou), n. A form of plow 
for opening land to a greater depth than that 
of common furrows; a ditching-plow. /sip« 
THct, 

twflt (trend), v. [< ME. trendeny < AS. 
dan (found only in deriv. d-iren<Hian) » MIjG. 
trendeuy roll; cr. OFries. trind, trend m MLG. 
Vint frimf, round, m Sw. Dan. frind, round (Dan. 

around): MD. ^irent m MLG. trenty a 
nn(|N circle I wnenee in the adverbial phrase 
MLG. wimiie den trenty nmtrenty LG. amfreaf » 
D. omfreal an 8w. Dan. omftenf, around. Of. 
Vrendky trtmdk.’i L ^afraas. It. To turn; re- 
volve; roll. 

AwMoIomm AfMHipaa Da FrapMUbaa Seram 
((tnma., id. Wyakyii d^arda^ 1484X is* 
To travel round or along a region, tract, 
«t»*»etitiedie; ildrt; ooMr. ^ 

wStfSUSXX - 'SSlXiffi'e 


AgB.M/a»g 3 g s * ara 

iloiis siM now warn to paaaa ttwraw. 

iasdra travafloa p lor. 
8. Tohavo agoneral course or direction; stretch 
or incline; run: as, the American coast trends 
southwest flrom Kova Scotia to Florida. 

Vndar tha nano of India, baara we comprehend all that 
Tract betweenelndnaand the Pendan Bmureon the Weat, 
vnto China Baatwaid, as It trendeth betwuct the Tartarian 
and ttie Indian fleaa. Purckat, Pilgrimage, p. 462. 

Where the river trendt weatward into the main he aet 
up a memorial oroaii Arnen^, Hlat U. 8., 1. 81. 

4. Figuratively, to have a general tendency or 
proclivity; incline; lean; turn. See trend^y 

n,f 2. 

Thediaeoaaion with hU philoeophlo Sgerla now trended 
away from theology in the direotion of polities or, aa we 
now aay, aoclology B. DoudWy Shelley, L 164. 

6. In geoU and miningy same as strike, 5. 

n. trans, 1. To cause to turn or roll. [Bare 
or obsolete.] 

Lat him roUen and trenden withinne hyroaalf the lyht 
of hla inward ayhte. Chaueer, Bodthina, lU. meter 11. 
Not farre beneath 1* th* valley aa ahe trende 
Her ailver atreame 

W. Browne, firitannla’a Faatorala IL S (ifarca) 
2f. To follow the course or direction of; coast 
along. 

We trended the aald land about 8. or la leagoea, hoping 
to Unde amne good haiborough. 

HoMuyti Vopaeoe, IIL SOU 

trends (trend), a. l< trends, r.} 1. A general 
course or direction ; inclination of the course 
of something toward a particnlar line or point. 

AU 

The trend at the ooait lay hard and black. 

WMtUer, Tent on the Beach. 
Owing to the weaterly trend at the valley and Ita vaat 
depth, there ii a great ourerence between the elfmatee of 
the north and tooth aidec. The Century, XL. 487. 

2. A general tendency or proclivity; a final 
drift or bent; an ultimate inclination. 

What can aupport the dogma againat the hvndof Scrip- 
ture! BiUktheea Baera, XLin. 671. 

I have quoted theae few exaniplea to ahow the trend of 
opinion in reapect to certain (orma of atrophy. 

AUen. and NeuroL, XL 806. 

8. Kauty the thickening of an anchor-shank 
as it approaches the arms. — 4. A current or 
stream. HalUweU, [Prov. Eng.] 
trend^ (trend), r. t [Perhaps for froii, separate : 
sec fre«i.] To cleanse, as wool. Also trent, 
[Local, Eng.1 

trend^ (trend), n. [See trend^, r.] C^ean or 
cleansed wool. [Local. Eng.] 
trender (tren'd^r), w. [< fread* +-erl.] One 
whose business is to free wool from its filth. 
[Local, Eng.] 

trundle (tren'dl), «. [< ME. trendely trendily 
trendvly trenduH, trtndely < AS. trendely trsendely 
tryndid (ss MI. 1 G. trendely tnndel ss MHO. frea- 
del)t a roller, roll, wheel, < ^trendan, roll: see 
trendXy v., trendlCy v. The noun also appears in 
the variant forms (rtndle and trundle, q. v.] 1. 
That which turns or rolls, as a ball, a wheel, or 
the like; a roller; a trundle. 

Hir Enc m s Irvndtiff turned full rounder 
(Bnt on hIr ftdw, for fenre thnt ihe htda 
And Mthyn on thnt lemely with n ind wfila 

MntcNim Troy (B. E. T. a.X L 468. 
And Y noiinll oumpna an n round trends In thl oumpuee. 

Wpdir, IM. Mix. 8. 

2, A brewers’ cooler. [Prov. Eng.]— 8. The 
turning-beam of a spindle. UalUw^. 
tre&dlet (tren'dl), e. [< ME. trendleny trendileny 


(tiwi'l), a. A eorn^rt f orm of frssiMrif. 

(trent), e, t Seme as frwidS’. 
trenty (treut),* a, r< ME. trenty trentCyi OF.(aad 
F.) trentCy thirty, <L. trigmUty thirty: see fil»ri|y.] 
The number thiny; a trental. 

On the morwe Co wkkeetmtei waMosntte wme ff rm m 
BngUeha<tdM{¥i £. T. a), p. & 

trental (tren'tal), a. [< ME. trental. trentel, < 
OF, trentely trental (ML. reflex treniale), a tren- 
tal, set of thirty masses (ML. *trtgmtaiuiy pi.), 

< trenky thirty, < L. trigintay thirty: see tren^.] 
A collection or series of anything numbering 
thirty; specifically, a service of thirty masses 
for a deceased person in the Homan Catholic 
Church on as many successive days, or former- 
ly sometimes in oue day. Also rarely tngintal. 

** TrentaU" seyde he, deliveren fro pennonce 
Hir freendet loules, •• wel olde u yonge.** 

Chaueer, Summoner’* Tnl«b L Ilk 
A trenUU (thirty) of mntMt uied to be ogered up for 
Mmoot every one on the burlnl day. 

Bode, Church of our Vhther% ii 601^ noteu 

trente-et-qnarante (trofit'a-ka-rofit'), a. [F., 
lit. 'thirty and forty’: trentey < L. triginta, 
thirty (see trenft); et, < L. ety and; guarante, 

< L. qtMragxntay forty : see <Atr^ and forty 
The game of rou^-et-noir. 

Trenton limestone. Bee Unmtone, 
trepan^ (trf-pan^, n. [Formerly trepane; < OP. 
trepanCy F. trepan =s Sp. trepano s Pg. ire- 
pano as It. trepano, trapanoy < ML. trepanumy 
prop. *frypaftiifa, < Gr. r^navovy a borer, an au- 
ger, a surgeons’ trepan, < rjnmdvy bore, \ Tpima, 
rpimif, hole, < rplmtVy turn.] 1. An instmment 
for boring: a borer. Specifically— (af) An engine 
tarmwly^need in liegea for piercing or making bolea In 

And their th* Inginmv bane the Trepan dree^ 

And reared vp the Bamme hw batU^ beet 

Hudeon, tr. of l>n Bartaa’a Judith, lit 
(6) The name given by the French to a boring-tool used 
for einking weile and mining ■hafts to great depth! and 
iometimea of great dlmenakma. 

2. An instrument, in the form of a orown-saw, 
used by surgeons for removing parts of the 
bones of the skull, in order to relieve the brain 
from pressure or irritation. The trephine is an 
improved form of this instrument. See euts 
under erown-mu) and trephine. 
trepan^ (tri|-nan')f V. f.; pret. and pp. trepannedy 
ppr. fne^fifwfip. [Formerly also trepane ; < OF. 
trepanefy F. tripanery trepan; from the noun.] 
To perforate by a trepan, esp^ially by the sur- 
gical trepan; operate on with a trepan. ~T8e- 
bmsh, a drawn brash having the boles for the 
DrisUes drilled psrtlaUy through the stock to meet lateral 
holea drilled from the edge or end. Ihe tofts of bristles 
are drawn into these holes by strong silk or thread psralng 
through the laterals, which holes sretheu plugged upand 
the whole poUahed See tfraim 6nuA, under arawa. 


from the noun trendk. The verb also appears 
in the variant forms tnndky trundky q. v.] L 
iaftYiM#. 1. To revolve upon an axis; turn round. 

A thyi^ that treniyth rounde abowte ohaaagyth not 
plaot towohynM al the holeb but . . • towohynge partyes 
tliMof y* tremjM roundo abowte. 

Bmihokmeeue Ai^teue, De Proprietatlbus Heram 
[(timna., ed. Wynkyn de worde^ 1484), ix. 

8. To roll along; trundle; bowl. 

The hedde trviuMd on the horde. 

Ouy qf ITwrisM; ed. Eapitra (B.B.T.B.XLSn2. 

A Uoktll treaaura Vke a trenkynge ball. 

Oaeeetgne, Fraitaof War. 

n, frdfif. To roll. 

T saws a iweaen, and H seemed tome aa a loof of bar- 
Itoh maad uodtr amen to be trmiHd and Into the tentis 
of Madyan togoodoun. ITisdif, Judgra vU. is. 

0. [ME. trendkd. < AS. ^trendekdy 
th/ndykd; as trendk Bounded like a 

wneeL Bel. An8o,«L 228. 

An da ipaQing of ifMtoti. 


trepan^, n. and r. Bee trapan. 
trepanatioil (trep-i^na'shon), n. [< F. tr^ipana- 
tiony < ti^pan: see tre^tan^y r.] The 

operation of trepanning; the process of perfo- 
rating the skull with tne trepan or trej^ine, 
or by other meatiH. 

Inoonlatlon from the bulb produces rabies In ten and 
killa In fifteen dajs after trepanation. 

Nature, XXXVIL 800. 

trapanet* n. and r. An obsolete form of Irapaii^. 
trsiailff (tTf-pang' ), ft. [Also tnpang; < Malay 
tr^ang.} *A kind of Mible holouiuriau, as 
Bolothuna edulut; a sea-slug, sea-cucumber, 
sea-pudding, or b^che-de-mer: also, such holo- 
thumns as a commercial product prepared for 
food. Trepang is found chlefiy on coral reefa la the East- 
ern sees, and is highly esteemed for food In China, where 
it Is imported In fsrge qusntitiee. The animal is repul- 
sive, somewhat resembling a stout worm la shapes but 

TrepMg {U*Uihtanm ntmUt). 

having rows of prooeates on Its body, snd others radiated 
about the mouth. It variea in length from 6 to 24 Inchee, 
Much aktU and care are required In the operation of oar- 
ing, which ta peefurmed by gutting and boiling these sea- 
slog% and spreading them out on a perforated platform 
over a wood-fire (or sometimes in the snn) to diy. Sun- 
drted Ciepangs are in special request In China for making 
soups, nieflsbsry Is oarried on In nnmeruns localities In 
the Indian Oosan, In the Eaatern Archipelago, and on the 
shores oi Australia. • 

tr«paaiM(tTcp^qn-Ix), u. pret. and pp. trepan- 
ioiw, ppr. tr^nieing, [< trepan^ 4- -igf.] To 
trepan. 

Some have baen oared . . by trf|ian<riiwthesoull,or 

drawing bones from It. 

^ Jer. Ibgfor.MIssrissalTumporslLlfe. 
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tMpumar 

trei»aim6r^ (trf-pan'^r), «. [< ifwani 4- 
One who operates surgically with the trepan 
or trephine, 

trepanner^, n. See trapaniwr. 
trepanning (tr^-pan'iug)) n, [Verbal n. of 
tt'epan^f ei] 1,‘ The operation of making, with 
a trepan, an opening in the skull for relieving 
the brain from compression or irritation. — 2. 
The method of making trepanned brushes 
(which see, under trepan^, i?.). 
twpanning-elevator (tro-pan'ing-eKe-v&-tor), 
tt. In sur</.f a lever fur raising the portion of 
bone detached by a trepan or trephine, 
trepgetf, n. Same as trfibuchtt, 
trepnine (tre-fen' or tre-fin')» ». [< triphine ; 
appar. intended for *tr^p%ne^ an arbitrary dim. 
of trepan, trepan ; see trepan^ J] An improved 
form of the trepan, consisting of a cylindrical 
saw with a handle placed transversely, like 
that of a gimlet, and having a sharp steel point 
called the centi^-ptH, This pin may be fixed and 
nnioyed at pleasare^ and ifcands in the center of the 
circle formed by the saw, proJeoUng a little below its 
edge. The o«nter*pin is . 

fixed in the tkall, and ^ 

ftmna an axis round 
which the circular edge ® 

of the taw rotatee, and as 
loon as the teeth of the 
ssw hsve made a oircu 
Isr groove in which thc^ 
can work steadily the Trephine 

oenter*pin is removed. .^.Ctuwnorapheiicalsaw a.centei 
The ssw is made to cut f**' irutdiiw Cw saw . i. screw fijr 

thiough the bonet not by •**•"*' ** 

a aeries of oomj^ete ro- "* ** 
tations such as are made by the trepan, but Iw rapid half* 
rotations alternately to the right and left llio trephine 
is used especially in injuries of the head, and in cases, 
chiefly of abscew, reanftlng from injuries, In which the 
removal of the morbid material or of a new growth la 
necessary. The nae of the trephine, which was gradually 
being abandoned, has of late years come Into prominence 
•gain. In conaequenoe of the diaooveiies made in ccrebial 
localisation. 

trephine (tre-fSn' or t re-fin'), v. t; pret. and 
pp. trephined^ ppr. trephtnmo- [< trephine^ ti.] 
TO operate upon with a trephine ; trepan. 
trepllW6-8aw(tre-feii's&), n. Broadly, a crown- 
saw ; more specifically, a small crown-saw used 
by surgeons in trephining; a trephine, 
tx^d (trep'id), a. [= Sp. treptdo ss Pg. It. 
trepidOf < L. trejndug, agitated, anxious, < tre- 
per€ (found only in 3d pers. sing. trepU)^ tuni, 
SB Or. rpiiretv^ turn (> ult. E. trope, tropic, etc.). 
The negative intrepid is much more common.] 
Trembling from fear or ti*rror ; quaking : op- 
posed to intrepid. 

Look at the poor little trfpid creature, panting and 
halpleas under Uie great eyes I 

Thaehsray, Virginians, Ixx. 

trapidAtion (trep-i-da'shon), w. [< OF. fr<n*- 
daUon, ¥. trimaation = Sp. trepidacion =r Pg. 
trepidagdo = It. tremdazicme, < L. trepidaUo{n^, 
alarm, trembling, < trepidare, hurry with alarm, 
be agitated with fear, tremble, < trejndus, agi- 
tat^ anxious: see freptd.] 1. Tremulous agi- 
tation; perturbation; alarm. 

There useth to be more tr^mdaUmi in court upon the 
first breaking out of trouble than were fit 

Jtoeon, .Seditions and Troubles (ed. 1887X 

2. A trembling of the limbs, as in paralytic af- 
fections. — 3. A vibratory motion ; a vibration. 

It oometh to past fn matsiva bodies that they bare oer- 
tain frepidotumaand waverings before they fix and settle. 

Jteeon, Advancement of Learning, U. 
4. In anr. aetron., a libration of the eighth 
sphere, or a motion which the Ptolemaic sys- 
tem ascribes to the firmament to account for 
certain phenomena, especially precession, really 
due to motions of the axis of the earth. 

That cryaUlllne sphere whose balance weighs 
The trtpulahoa talk'd, and that first moved. 

MUUm, E L., tlL 488. 

-•jm. L Trtmar, Bnuieim, etc. (see ggftotfonX flutter, 
tremulottsncsi, diacompoaure. 
trepldity (tre-jihi'i-ti), n. [< trepid + -ffp.] 
The state of being trepid ; trepidation ; timid- 
ity: opposed to in/rcpidify. [Rare.] 

Treiron (tre'ron), n. [NL. (Vioillot, 1816), < Gr. 
TMfHM, tinaorous, shy, < rpuv, flee in fear.] 1. 
An extensive genus of Old World fruit-pigeons; 
the green pigeons, chiefly of Asia and Africa. 
The iuniteof the geniia vary much as many modem gen* 
era have been detached and aeparataly nam^. The tre* 
Tons are mainly of greoti plumage shading into lavender 
' ‘ with yellow, orange, or acarlet In 



and maroon, and varied wlui ye 

•omeplaccli. They are gn^arfoi , 

mostly on soft fruits T ambmnenfU is a charactertstio 
iqpecfea ot the genua in its most restilcted sense. Also 
flailed yinoffo. See cat in next c<ilunjti. 

2. [f. c.l A pigeon of this genus; a vinago. 

Ymoiliu arf-ron'i-de), «. pi. [NL., < Trtron 
4- -icte.] The T^eroiUnm rankea as a family. 


Atnboyna Vinago {.Trtrvn ambotntHsu) 

Treroninse (Irfi-ro-ni'nS), n. pi. fNl^. (G. R. 
Gray, 1840), < Treron 4- -tnip.j The trerons as 
a subfamily of Colwnbidse, 
tresauncet, n. [ME., also ireeaitnee, tresawne, 
treeawnte, trenenn; < OF. treeance (ML. trans^ 
cencta, transcenna), perhaps ult. < L. transcen- 
derCf climb over: see transcend.'] A passage; 
a corridor. Prompt. Part'., p. 602. 

Wt a prlvee yard to a kechyn, w^ a fresautiee between 
the hall and the kechyn. N. and Q., 7tli ter., VII. 61. 

treaaylet (tres'al), «. [< OF. treaayte (F. <n- 
saieul), < tree « L. tres, fn-), three, 4- mcul, 
ayle, etc., grandfather: boo avfc.] In law. an old 
writ which lay tor a man claiming as neir to 
his grandfather’s mndfather, to recover lands 
of which he had been deprived by an abate- 
ment happening on the ancestor’s death, 
tresonf, n. An obsolete form of treason. 
trasorf, tragooref, n. Middle English forms of 
treasure. 

tresorarat, trasonraret, n. Middle English 
forms of treasurer. 

tresonriaf, traaonryt, n. Middle English forms 
of treasury. 

traspacat. r. «. An old spelling of tresjiass. 
traspaas (tres'pas), r,i. f< ME. trespassen, ires- 
paeen, < OF. trespasser, pass over, depart, <He, 
F. tr^passer, die, =s Pr. traspassar, irespussar, 
trapassar as Sp. traspasar = rg. traspassar, it es- 
passar ss It. trapassaie, < ML. transpassare, 
pass over, trespass, < L. trans, over, 4* pasmre, 
pass : see trans- and jmss, r., and cf . transj}as8.] 
If. To pass beyond a limit or boundary ; hence, 
to depart from life; die. 

Bobert de Bruse irf^gtamed f»ut of this vnoertayne 
worlde. Bemer§, tr of Uroiiwart a Cbron , I xx 

2. To make entry or passage without right or 
permission; to unlawfully or unwarrantai^ly; 
encroach by bodily presence : with on or upon : 
as, to trespass upon anotheFs land or promises. 

Go out of the aanctoaiy , for thou hast tretpasaed 

2 Chroii. xxvi IB. 

3. To make an improper inroad upon a i>erson’8 
presence or rights ; intrude amcssivoiy or of- 
fensively in relation to something: with on or 
upon. 

^Nothing that irttpamt upon the modesty of the com- 
pany, and tho decency of conversation, can become the 
mouth of a wiae and virtuous peraon 

TiUoUon, Sermons, coxiv. 

4. To commit an aggressive oJTcnsej trans- 
gress in some active manner; offend ; sin : with 
against: as, to trespass against the laws of God 
and man. See trespass^ n. 

A dere God, what Love hadde be to oa bfa Siibjettea, 
whan he that nevere Urupaetd wolde tor Treapaaauurs 
•ttflre Dethet Mandevtile, Travels, p & 

If thy brother tnopam agetnat thee, rebuke him. 

Lukexvli a 

They . . (emwat ogoinaf all logick P orris 

6f. To give offense : with to. 

And if that any nelghebore of myne . . . 

... be so hardy to nir to tnupace. 

Chaucer, Frol, to Monk's Tala 1 16. 
-iya. I and 8. Trospaa upon, Bneroaeh upon, Intrmeh 
upon, Trench upon, infringe upon, Intrude uptm, Trane- 
arm. Treepam wpon, though flaurativa expreaaea generally 
the idea oommon to these worda that ot unaotlioiised, im- 
proper, or undesirable coming upon ground not one’s own. 
Tbeorder la esaentialty that of streni^, and there is a cor- 
responding increase In the presumption that the ollenae is 
committed knowingly. To treepam upon another's righta 
is literally to aten or pass aoroM the line of demarcation 
between nil rights and oura To enoroach upon anything l§ 
to ereep upon it to tome extent, and often fmpliw moiing 
by stealth or by Imperceptible degrees and oeoupying or 
keeping what one ^ua takes ; the ocean may thnabe said 
to encroMAagpin the land by wearing it away. ToinfrenoA 
upon, or latterly more often (miM upon, la to cot Into as 
atrenobislenitheiiedorwidmed; H does not flspeoially 
aagfaat, as doss mt r m uh up on, dthar ilownsaa or steattS. 


luMnpe or ie^rinps upon maatta a toasktog into! hslish 
it li a much atienger word than those that praseds % 
Traneprm is stronger and plainer stUL meantag to walk 
aoroas the boundary, as of another’s rights. Intrude mon 
•uggeats especially that one it unwelooiBa, and goes where 
regard for otheia^ rights, as ot privacy, or the sania of 
shame, should forbid him to press in 
trespass (tres'pM), n. [< ME. trespas, < OF. 
trespaSf departure, P. tripos, decease, m Pr. 
trasptis, trespas ss Sp. traspaso ss Pg. traapasso, 
trespasso ss It. trapasso, departmre^ decease, 
digression, trespass; from the verb.] 1. Un- 
lawful or forbidueu entrance or passage ; offen- 
sive intrusion of bodily presence. Bee 3 (6). 
"There is neither knigHt or louire,** said the pinder, . . . 
"Dare make a frespoM to the town of Wakefield." 

JoUy Finder of Wakefeld (Child’s BaUads, V. S05). 

2. An aggressive or active offense against law 
or morality ; the commission of any wrongful 
or improper act; an offense; a sin: as, a iros- 
pass against propriety. 

Yon hath he quickened, who were dead In frainaaiM and 
sins. 1 . 

Be plainer with me, let me know my framais 
By Its own visage. Shak., w. TI, i 2. 866. 

In 1404 . . , Northumberland’s treason was condoned 
as a treepaee only. iSXitobi; t'onit. iliit, f 871 

3. In law, in a general sense, any trans^ession 
not amounting to felony or misprision of felony. 
Specifically — (a) An Injury to the person, property, or 
Hghts of another, with force, either actual or implied : 
technically oalletl treepaee m et arfrue. In this tense it in- 
cludes wrongs Immediately liijurioua even when the force 
is only oonatructive, as in the enticing away of a servant. 
(6) A wrongful enti^ upon land of another* specifically 
called treepium to real property. Setting foot on another^ 
land without right or license is technically considered a 
foi elide trespass. Casting things upon it, aufleiing one's 
cattle to go upon it, or otherwise interfering with ila poa- 
•easion is equally so. 

Every unwarrantable entry on another’s auU the law 
entitles a treepam by breaking hli i lose . . For every 
man’s land la In the eye of the law, enclosed and set apart 
from hla neigliliour’a. Flackctime, Com., IIL xli. 

(e) An injury to property by oitf who has no right what- 
ever to its possession or use teohnicall> called fuMpoas to 
property In this sense it equally Implies force, but 
relates to property only, and contradlstlngulsbea the 
wrong from a eon version or einbesalement by a bailee oi 
other person having already a rightful pusaesaioti.— - 
Action Of trotpwui, an action to recover damages foi 
trespass.— Foitnolo trcgpaaa, in mminal late, the offense 
ot (*otnmittiiig tresp^ to personal property with such 
display of force as to terrify oi overawe The similar 
otfenao respecting real pnmeity is ealU*d /oreMe entry ~ 
Trcipasg for meine profits. Bee aetwn of meene prof is, 
under profit -TX^asi on ths caso, an action fur a 
wrong which la not technically a trespass, because the 
Injury is not in the strlcteat aeiise tlie direct result of the 
act, but where the tranagrcaalve character of the transac- 
tion anpcaia fn>m the ctroumstancca of the case, as In the 
case of libel, mallLious piosecntion, and the like. 

In the 10th oeiitniy a special form of trespam on the 
oaee bec'sme, under the name of assiinipalt, the common 
and normal method of enforcing contracts not made by 
deed, and remained so till the middle of the present cen- 
tury. r.neye UriL, XXIIl. 464. 

■rfiyn. 8 and 8. TranegremUm Wrong, etc (see erfm«X 
breach, infringement, infraction, encroachment 
treipasser (tros'piut-^r), n. [< ME. tresjtasstntr, 
tnsjmsoure,< OY.^’trespassour, < trespasser, tres- 
pass: see trespass.] One who trespasBOs, or 
commits a trosnass ; one who invades unotheFa 
property or rights, or who does a wrongful act. 
trespass-offenx^r (tree ' pas -of ' ^r-ing), ». 

Among tho ancient Jews, a sacrifice presented 
in expiation for such a sin or offoxtse as ad- 
mitted of eompeiisation or satisfaction. The 
ceremonial is described in Lev. xiv. 12-18. See 
offering, 

tresB^ (tres), n. [< ME. tresse, trisse, < OP, tresse, 
tresee, P. tresse m Pr. tressa.fretta as Sp. trenga 
» Pg. franca as It. treeeia,<Mh.*^tnehea, tneia, 
also trim, a tress, hair interwoven, prob. < Gr. 
rptxa, in three parts, < rpric (t'P'-)» three: see 
three,] A plait, braid, lock, or curl of hair; 
any distinct portion of the hair ot the head, 
especially when long; in the plural, the hair of 
the head, especially when growing abundantly. 
Blr yelow haor was broydad in a fCMis 
Blhiude hlr bak, a yerde long, I gaaae. 

Cfiouflsr, Knlght'a Tala, L 101. 
Bahind bar Neck har comely Treeeeo IFd. 

Friar, Hoa Huotlag. 
VasaiHotvaMM. Td braid it Oatli#- 

rlxii*8 tVfMNM. flaaficaidi. 

te68i^ (tre^, v, t, [< HE. tresaen, < OF. (and F.) 
tresser m Pr. tressar a Sp. trenear as Pg. han- 
gar »dt. heeciare, plait in tresses; fi^ the 
noun.] To furnish with or form into tresses: 
chiefly in the past participle used adjeotively. 

A brow of paait 
TV a is uf with radulant ebony, 

In many a dark daliolotia curl. 

TViwignaii, Arsbisn Nlglita 

trtSISdpoiat BtapaMi. ^ 

tma^, s. An obsolete form of trace, 

A dialectal Yiriaiit of frbefff. 
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060 ^ (2). 

trilied (tre«t), a, QfR, treuedf y^^treiaed; < 
traaa^ 4- 1« saving tresses: adorned 

with tresses; nordered or surrounded hy tresses. 
Ofto torme thli wm hire mansre, 

To son If tremd with hire herM clore 
Bottn bjr hire ooler. at hire bak bjrhynde, 

Which with a tbrade of gold ihe woldc bynde. 

Chavetr, Troilui, ▼. Sia 

0. Divided into tresses or looks, or consisting 
of them; worn in long tresses. 

**ln habit tnaad with chasCitee and shame 
Ye women ihul i^tparaille yow.** quod he, 

** And nottht In mmd beer and gay perrM.** 

dtouMT, Prol. to Wife oflJath's Tale, 1 S44. 
He, plongd in payne, bla tressed looks dooth teare. 

djpeiiser, Shep. Cat, April 

trassel. ». See trestle^, 

trasafult (tres'ffd), a. [< tresn^ + -/a/.] Hav- 
in^an abundance of tresses; having luxuriant 

Fharo's falre daughter (wonder of her Time) . . 

Was queintiy dressing of her Trett-ful head. 
SyiV09ter, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, iL. The Magnificence. 

trasaoiurf, n, [ME., also tresour^ < OF, treasour, 
tresgoiTf a net or ribbon for the hair, < 
tress: see 1. A net or ribbon for the 

hair; ahead-dress. 

With a riche gold imour 
Bir heed was tressed qneyntly. 

Horn, qfthe Him, L 609. 

2. A tress; in the plural, tresses; hair. 

And bad anon hya turmentoara 
Do hange bur be bur trrwmrps. 

MS Cantab, Ft. ii. 88. f. 88. iBaUiwU.) 

trefiSUre (tresh'fir), w. [< heraldic F. tresaure, 

I. < trcsaer^ weave, plait: 

\ In /ler., a 

niirsisS ^ modification of the orle, 

BIT j genorallv considered as 

J[|p being of half its width, 

^ ^ double. According to 

Hn J some writera, the treasure ia a 

double orle — that la two nar- 
^ row bands separated by a anaoe 

about equal to the width of 
each of them, and both toge- 
(><>.1.1. Tn.«.n PlMry »<-of Win* the Mine .MO. 

counter Acury AS an orle or nearly ao Also 

called rraef. 

The Scottish arms are a lion with a border, or trvssure, 
adorned with flower-de luces. 

T Worton, Hist Eng. Poetry, II. 269. 

treSBlired (tresh'^l), a, [< treasure *f 
Emblazoned with a trossure, as an csciitoheoTi. 
(The uae of the word lu the following quotation is erro- 
neous, beoauae the fleura-de-lU are not treasured, but the 
treasure Is flowered with fleurs-de-lfa. 

The frsasurmi fleur-de-luce he claims 
To wreathe hia ahield. So^, L of. L. H., ir. 8L] 

tresi^ (tres'i), a, [< frml + J Of or pen- 
tainmg to tresses ; also, having the appearance 
of tresses or locks of hair. 

The rock half sheltered from my view 
By pendent boughs of Irsaiy yew. 

Colmdffe, bewtL (Damsf.) 

tregt^f, n. An obsoloto form of frtigft. 

tregt^ (trest), H, [Also Sc. traxstf frosty also K. 
dial, tress; i ME. frosfr, a trestle, < OF. traste = 
Olt. trasto; prob. » Bret, treust ss W, frowst^ a 
beam, trestle, < L. transtrum, a beam : see tran- 
somy and cf. friMffei.] 1. A Wm.— 2. A tres- 
tle. — 8. A strong large stool. [Prov. Eng. or 
Scotch in all uses.] 1 

(tros'l), tt. [Early mod. E. also tressel 
(still sometimes used), trestyVj threstle; also 
dial, trussel , < ME. irestel (pi. trestlis)t < OF. 1 
frpgfrt, tresteauy P. tr^teau ss Bret, fneiw- 1 
tel m W. trestjfl (Celtic from L. ; the W. perhaps 
throu|^ E. f) (ML. tresteUus), < ML. **tran8til- 
lum^ dim. of L. transtruMy a beam, cross-bar: 
see froatfg and transom,) I . A frame, consisting 
of a beam or bar dzed at each end to a pair of 
spreading legs, for use as a support, a liiigle 
tmtle to ofton med by roeohanlct to reet work ageinst ; 
two or more tretttee terra m a tupport for a board or other 
object laid upon them horiaonUuly for tome temporary 
ptupoae Barty booaehold tablM commonly oonttotod of 
boa^ laid wn aionbla treatlea, the board in tbit cate 
being the table proper; and frutU. in the ilugular, it 
tomethoit uitd for toe whole tappori of a table when the 
parta are Joined Into a framewoik. 

^The treitk that etaadt under thto Hound Table," the ^ 

*'Xt Swerth thy Bound Tabl& thou wort^ king," 

aaSSdqfXInff Ar^(Oblld*i Adladt, 1. 288). < 
Re looks in that deep ruff like a htadJn a platter, 
Bsmd In by a abort desk upon two thsttm. 

A J e ns e n, Alcbemtot, Iv. 1. 


work for gupportinff gtHiig«pieoeg, as of a rail- 
way, a brid^, or other elevated structure, com- 
posed of uprights with diagonal braces, and 
either with or without horizontal timbers be- 
low the stringers.— -6. pi. The shores or props 
of a ship under construction. 

Then they lannched her from the trmd$, 

In the thipjrttd by the tea. 
hongfdkw, wayside Inn, MntlciaD'i Tele, xili 

6. Same as tresUetree, — 7. In leather^manuf,, 
the sloping plank on which skins are laid while 
being curn^. 

A high enuMtl it frequently used, aeroct which the lea- 
ther to thrown, after undetyolng any of the procetaet. 
while the currier mbjeott other pieceeto the tame opera- 
tion. Ure, Diet, 111 98. 

trestle^, n. An obsolete form of threshold, 
Florio, 

trestle-board (tres'l-bdrd), n. A movable ta- 
ble-top for use in connection with trestles, mak- 
ing a large table when required, 
trestle-bridge (tres'l-brij), n, a bridge in which 
the bed is supj^rted upon framed sections or 
trestles. See tresUetoork, 
trestle-tablet (tres'l-t&^bl), n. A movable 
table made of boards laid on trestles, as distin- 
guished from the dormant table which super- 
seded it. 

trestletree (tres^l-trS), n, Nauty one of two 
strong bars of timber fixed horizontally fore- 
and-u!t, on the opposite sides of the lower 
masthead, to support the frame of the top and 
the topmast, ana on the topmast-head m the 
same way to support the crosstrees and the 
topmllantmast. cut under btbb, 
tresilework (tres'l-w^rk), n, A series of tres- 
tles and connected framing, supports, etc. , form- 
ing a viaduct, as for a railway. Treetlework may 
be of either wood or Iron. It to much uied in railroea- 


dlvtoioas ; an Lyefemata and Arthropmnatd (Owen, the 
oldectandfoepnsuMrable torms); i£Mrdi7ie»aatiT$mear> 
dines; FUmsAgtn and Awgia; InartietdaSa and AiKeu- 
Iota; besldee% above. 

trstentsrate (tr$-ten't^rAt), a, and n. [< NL. 
TretenteratOf q. v.] I. a. Having the characters 
of or pertaining to the Tretenterata ; not clisten- 
terate, as a braebiopod ; aniferous. 
n. n, A braebiopod of this order. 

trstis^t, a. [ME., also treitfs, treitys; < OF. fre- 
USy tretUSy traiUSy well-made, neat, long and 
slender, < traitery handle, manage, treat; see 
trait.^ Well-proportioned. 

Hire noee trStys; hlr eyen greye aa glaa 

Chawmr, Gen. ProL to C. T., 1. 162. 

tretlg^f, tretyst, w. Old spellings of treatise, 
Chaucer, 

TretoSteminSB (tr§<^t 9 -st 0 r-ni'n€), n, pi, [NL., 
< Tretosternon + -iw».] A subfamily of cnely- 
droid tortoises, represented by the extinct ge- 
nus Tretostemony with a plastron of moderate 
size and an intergular shield. 




lre«tiework 

t *1 resUe uMd in constniction trf'bndgc rnugbkeepsle. New York, 
a Soctwn of iron tmtle ot Kiiuua viaduct, PenntylTania. 

conitructloQ for viaducte and In the conitniottoo of 
bridges end to often employed in hydraulic engineering 
lor supporting trunks or duiceb for oundactlng water 
acroaa gulohea etc. The term was originally, and to now 
more neolflcally, aisled to wooden tresuea which tt 
generally denotes whm used without quallfloation 


I originally, 1 
lied to wooden treeaea which tt 
k used without quallfloatkm 


trwiUilIf (tres'linff), n, [< trestle + A 

structure of trestles; trostlework. New York 
Semi-weekly TVibntic, May 20, 1887. 
tresimt, n. An obsolete form of freosoti. 
ta2t (tret), a, [Early mod. E. treat (in a num- 
ber of old arithmetics), trete; < OP. frete (Norm. 


trattOy allowance 


trett), P, trait ss Pr. traity traCy trahy draft, allow- 
ance for transportation, s it. tratiOy allowance 
for transportation, s Olt. irattOy leave to trans- 
port merchandise, It. draft, bill: gee hwcfi, 
watt] In com., an allowance formerly made 
to purchasers of certain kinds of goods on ac- 
count of their being obliged to transport their 
purchases, it consisted of an sddltlon of 4 ponnds to 
every 100 pounds of suttle we^ht, or weight after the tare 
to deducted It to now so enormy dlsoonttnued by mer- 
chants that it is in many modem books confounded with 
a rebate or deduction from the price, 
bratablaf. tratabh^. Old spellings of treat- 


A TOnus 01 rossil cbelonians of the Wealden 
and Purbeek beds, referred to the family Cke- 
lydridWy and typical of the subfamily TreUmter- 
ninm, — 2. [f. c.J An animal of this genus. 
trSTat (trev'at), n, [Origin obscure.] In 
weaewgy a cntting-iiistrument for severing the 
pile-threads of vdvet. Also trevette, 
treYedt, See trivet 
treret (trev'et), n. See friref. 
trevetto (trf-vet'), n. Same as trevat 
trevig,treYiCHi ( trev'is), n. [Also trevtsey trevesse. 
travtse, traiessey etc.; ult. a reduced form of 
trarersey < OP. traversy across ( traversafiy a orosa- 
beam, etc.; cf. Sp. traves, a flank, al traoeSy 
across, athwart): see traverse,'} 1. A trans- 
verse mvision, as that which separates stalls; 
a transom; a bar or beam. 

By* oner thwert the chamber wna there dnwe 
A treveme thin and quhite, all of pleaance. 

James I. qf SeeUond, Klng’i Qnair, 111. 9. 

Bwond the treviss which formed one akto of the itaU 
atood a cow. who tamed her head and lowed when Jaanto 
came into the ataUe. SeoU, Heart of Hid Lothian, xxvi 

2. A stall. 

He lay In the treviss wl* the meur (marel and wadna 
oome oot. Dr, John Brown, Raband hto Trienda 

3. A counter or desk in a shop. 

[Scotch in all uses.] 

trew^f, a, and n. An old spelling of frtre. 
tr^^, I*, t An obsolete form of trow^. 
trew*t, n, [ME., < OP. treuy < L, tri^tumy trib- 
ute, toll : see tribute,} TWbute. 8tr Fenm- 
bras(E, E.T. S.), 1. 4393. 
trewaget, W. [Early mod, E. truage, < ME. 
trewagcy trevagCy truwagcy truagcy < OF, trewagey 
truage (ML. truagtum), tribute, subjection, \ 
treUy tribute : see tretr^.] Tribute ; acknowle^ 
ment of subjection, ^^e the quotation under 
repent^ v, f., 1. 

Bomaynt bane hadde trettage of va, and my parentaa 
haue hadde trewage of theym. 

Jferffn(£.E.T.aXfii*Ml 

trewandt, trowantt , a. Obsolete forms of tru- 
ant 

trewa^f, trawelyt. Old spellings of fme, truly, 
trawa®t, V, t. An obsolete form of frotc^. 
trawasf, trewiat, W. Middle English forms of 
truce, 

trawathet, n. A Middle English form of fnifA. 
traWB (trfiz), n, pf, (X Ir. triusat Gael, triuhkae : 
see trouse, trousers^ Trousers; specifically, 
the kind of trousers worn 1^ the men of h^her 
rank among the Scottish Hi^anders. ^ey 
are made of tartan cloth of the set or pattern 
of the weareris clan. 


iy dtaoontintted by mer- 
booka confounded with 


tratablaf, tratablyt. Old spellings of treat- 
dbl6y treatably, 

tratat. An old form of treaty freafy, fret. 


2. Batna as pasohdoal.*— 8. In Asr., a low stool 
or banah hum as a bearing: usaallv represent- 
ad with three legs.--4. Ineirile«i 2 la.,afraine- 


Tn^tarata (tr^ten-t^rft'tt), n, pi, ITHi. 
(King), < Or. rpgrdCy perforated (< rerpamtVy 
bore), + ivrtpa, entmdls.l A prime division 
of braohiopods, contrastea with Cltstenterata : 
same as iMOpomata of Owen. Recent authora are 
nlmoft anaaihuoua in dividiug the braohlopoda Into two 
ordara but buva uaad dhtoraat uamaa tor each of the two 


t uamaa tor each of the two 


But abe wou'd baa the Highlandman, 

Thai weara the platd and trsum. 

Lists Bsms (OhUd'a BaHada, IV. fSS^ 
Trstss ordcawera, coutinoed to form hoae for the lower 
liroba, with ahoea or low boota, completed the ordlnaiy 
ooitume of the (Anglo-Saxon] men iCheye. tSA 

trewsnUUI (trfis'nuui). If.; pi. fretr^mrs (-men). 
[< trews + man.} A Highlander who wears the 
trews. 

trewtht, a. A Middle English fonn of truth, 
tray (twi), n, [< ME. trey, < OF. frets, F. trotSy 
three, < L. frw, three: see three.} card or 
die with three spots. Also tray. 
tri-, [ssrP. tr<- » Sp. Pg. It frt-. < L. irt-y com- 
bining form of tresy neut. tna, = Or, rp/-, com- 
bining form of rpf/f. neut, rpta, sr Skt. fr#- s= E. 
thrse: see three.] A prefix of Latin and Greek 
origin, meaning * three.* 




triable 


triable 6489 

meat or imdieiI-^8* la mtifie, a obord of three 
toaes, iaoladiag a girea tone with ite major 
or minor third and iti pezfeott augmented, or 
diminished fifth. A triad is named from the 
given tone or root: as, triad of G; dominant 
triad. See etord, 4. Also trios.— 4. In Welsh 
at., a form of composition characterised by 
the arrangement of the contents in groups of 
Many Debtors elsewhere confin’d do by Cmu three. The earUest sseoimeni of these triads belont to 




i-Mi/, a. [Also tryMe; < try + 
1. Capable of being med or .tested: 
suited for experiment. — 8. Subject to legal 
trial; capable of being brought under judicial 
prosecution or determination. 

He being Irresnoosible, but his Ministers answershle for 
his acta, impeachable by the Commons and tnoUe by the 
Peers 


reeiproeally relatsd to the Arebimdeantnm- 
oated dodeeahedron. See soUdf XX,, 2« fig, fifi, 
trUkiwctalMidria r-- ' 

iriakisoetahedrm H 


^ related to the triakisootahedi 


i. See soUdt XX,, 2. fig, 20. 
(til>his-ok-te-h6^drel> a, 
■f-oi.] Pertsdnlng or close* 
akisootahedwn. 


remove- . . 

flnement in all Cases tryaibU in the Queen 
Quoted in Athton'f Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, 

rtLsscT 

trinblenesB (trl'a-bl-nes), f». The state of be- 
ing triable. 

Trficaathidm (tn-a-kan^thi-dS), a. pi, [NL., 
< D^canthus + ->da*.] Afamilyof scleroderm 
pleotognath fishes, typified by the genns TVki- 
eanthHs, They have a well-developed first dorsal fin of 
several spines, and ventral fins with large spinet. Th<qr 
Inhabit tropical (chiefly the Indian) seat. 

Triacanthine (tri^a-kan-thi'n$), n, pi, [NL., < 
Tnacanthus + -tN«.] A subfamily of triacan- 
thoid fishes, typified by the genus Tnaoanthua^ 
having incisonal teeth in both jaws and a long 
narrow oandal peduncle. 

TriacanthodeB (tri'a-kan-thd'dez), n. [NL. 
(Bleeker, 1868), < TriaeanthtiSf q. v., + Gr. cMof, 
form, aspect.] A genns of triacantboid fishes, 
tj^ical of the subfamily Tnacanihadtme, 
Tnacaathodinm (tri-a-h 


eral centuries in ^alea hut was not imitated elsewhere 
esoept in a few instances in Ireland. 

6. In wyth,f an intimate association of three 
kindred or correlated deities, sometimes con- 


, -kan-tho-di'nfi), tt. pZ. 

[NL., < TrMcanthodes + -tnis.] A subfamihr of 
triacanthoid fishes, typified b^ the genus frta- 
canihodeSf with conical teeth in boUi jaws and 
an oblong caudal peduncle, 
triacanthoid (tri-a-kan'thoid), n. and a. I. tt. 
A fish of the family TriaeanihidiP, 

XL o. Of, or having characters of, the TVt- 
aeanthidm. 

Triacanthll8(tri-a-kan'thus),n. [NL. (Cuvier), 
< Gr. Tfuic (rpf-), three, + dwiAr, spine: see 
acantha.'] A genns of soleroderm fishes, typi- 
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Trwranthu^ hrtvtrpttrts 

cal of the family Tr%afanih%d« and the subfam- 
ilv TncusanthinsB^ and including such species as 
T. hremrostns. 

triace (tri'ft-sS), n. [< Gr. (rpi-), three, + 
dio^, a point.] A trihedral solid angle or sum- 
mit. 

triacheninin (tri-^kfi'ni-um), n.; pi. triachc- 
tria (-ft). [NL., < *L. ires (<r^•L three, + NL. 
ockcntufK.] In hof., a fruit which consists of 
three achenia. Also spelled tnakemvm, 

Triac^m (tn-a-si'nS), «.pf. [NL., < Tnacts + 
•4nsB.] A subfamily of galeorhinoid sharks 



A genus of |mleorhinoid sharks, 
*“ Triaeinx. 


a pomt.] 

t^ical of the subfamily 
tnaclet, An obsolete form of treade, 
triaoontahedral (tn-a-kon-ti^hfi'dr^), a, [< 

Gr. Tpt&Kovra, thirty (ss L. tri^nta ss £. 

4- l6pa, seat, base, + -aZ.] 1, Having thirty 
rides.— 2. In crystal,^ bounded by thirty 
rhombs. 

Maoonter (tri'a-kon^er), ft. [< Gr. TputKov^ 
r^piKi thirty-oared, < TptdKcvra, thirty, 4- ^&petv, 
row.] In (rr. anUq.^ a vessel of thirty oars. 


Having three rays, as a spdnge-spicnle 
act. 

triactino (tri'ak-tm), a, [< Gr. rpeic 
three, 4- asWf (axT/v-), ray.] Having 


tri- col! 


iree 


The hrokCD bttitt (of coffee], or Mage, must tlio be 
■eparited by hsod from the duet, 

Stpon^ JSnqfe, Manaf,, 1. 706. 

IffialrilrifftiahiHfitil 
a. 

, , ^ ,, a triakiricosahedron. 

the number three, < rpeic (rpi-), three: see AHalriaiarMuibadvnii 

fikree,] 1. A union or conjunction of three; a n. [< Or. rptAatCf wiree times (< rprif (r«.), 
group or claM of three persons or things closely three). 4- rlsom, twentv, 4- i6pa, seat, base.! A 
related ; a trinity.— 2. In chem,, an element or solid formed by ereeting on each face of a Pla* 
ndieal wbieh will combine with three atoms tonic ieossliei&on a pyramid of su<di an alti- 
of a monad element or radical ; a trivalent ele- tode as to make all ^e summits regidar* |t is 


rays, asasnonge-OTiicule; tnact. triaUdoOffallCdral (Wa-kis-iOifi-iift-hfi'driil), 

tflad (tri'ad), n, [=s F. triade as It. irtade s a. [< triakisieosdhedron + -aZ,] Pertaining or 
W. triad, < L. trios (tnad-), < Gr. rpidi (r/wad-), related to r - 


Dince Tiiad of Thebes Auea. Mut, and Khonsu - Cavo rllieTO 
aculptun; on the fa^de of the Rameacum 

sidered as having the relationship of father, 
mother, and child, and forming a charactenstie 
conception in some religious systems, as that 
.— 0. In morjyhohgy, a ter- 


of ancient Egypt.— O. in morphology, a ter- 
tiarjr unit of organization resulting from inte- 
gration of an aggregate of dyads, dyad, 3. 
— 7. An indeterminate product of three vec- 
tors.— Hannoolo triad, in murie, a major triad — 
EaimOttio trliuls, in mo^ Bee Marmome 
triad-deme (tri'ad-dem), n. A colonv or aggre- 
gate of undifferentiate triads. I^e ayad- 
deme. Encyc, Brit,, XVI. 843. 
triadelphonff (tri-a-del'fus), a. [< Qr. rpeZc 
(rp^-), three, + ddtX^, a brother. Ct, rptddi^- 
the three sisters.] In hot., having the sta- 
mens more or less coalescent in three sets: 
said of an andrmcium. 

triadic (trl-ad'ik), a, and n. [< Qr. rpiadikd^, < 
rpidc (rp/ad-), a triad: see triad.'] I. a. 1. Of 
or pertaining to a triad ; constituting or con- 
sisting of a triad or trinity. 

A triad of activities corresponding to the Madic nature 
of God The Independent, June 26, 1862 

2. In chem.. trivalent; triatomic. — 8. In anc. 
pros.: (a) Comprising three different rhythms 
or meters : as, the trkMtc epiploce. {h) Consist- 
ing of perico^s, or groups of systems, each of 
which contains three unlike systems: as, a 
tnadic poem. — 4. In the Gr. Ch,, addressed to 
or in honor of the Trinity: as, a triadic canon, 
n. n. A sum of products of three vectors. 


a three-pronged fish-spear, a Ih roe-pronged 
fork, a trident, < rpcZf (rp*-), three: see three.] 
Among sponge-spicules, a cladose rhabdus 
which Dears at one end three secondary rays or 
cladi diverging at equal angles from one an- 
other. Variottimodificstiontof the trtonehsvc received 
■peclflc namei. A triaae with recurved midi like a grap- 
nel le ail anaMmne; with porreet armi^ a pretrUme; 
with arms at right ai^es with the shaft^ erthoMmne ; 


with biforcate arms, a diehoMmne; with trifurcate, a 
MehoMmte, When the riadoroo^ cr eet of cladi, arlsea 
from Hie center of the rbabdoma a eentnMmu resnlte ; 
when from both enda of the rbabdome, an anyMMeme, 
triact (tri'akt), a. [< (Jlr. rprif (rp#-), three, 4- trUgff (tri'ftj; P.pron.tr6-ftzh0,n. [<P.fri«pe, 
ray.] Having three rays, as a sponge- < iner, sort out, try: see try.] That which is 
spicule. ]^e cut under spnnge*ipicule. culled, picked, or thrown out: specifically, in 

tnactiliAl (tri-ak'ti-nal), a. [< triaeUne 4* •al,] Englisn use, the refuse of whole coffee ; broken 
' coffee-beans and chaff. 


, » , . . , ww.] i 

by erecting on each face of the regular octa- 
hedron a pyramid of such an altitude as to ren- 
der all the summits regular. It is reciprocally 
related to the Archimedean truncated cube. 
Bee solid, H., 2, fig. 14. 

triakifftetraliffam (trf^^-kis-tet-rft-hft'drftl), 

а. [< triakistetrahedron 4- -a/.] Pertaining or 
closely related to the triakistetrahedron. 

trlakifftetrahedron (tri^§-kis-tet-rff-hft'drqn), 
n. [< Gr. rpidiui, three times ( < rpeif (rp<-L three ), 
rirpo- (for rfropa, ricaapa), four, 4* lopa, seat, 
base.] A solid formed by erecting on each face 
of a remlar tetrahedron a pyramia of such alti- 
tude that all the summits become re^lar. It 
is reciprocally related to the Archimedean trun- 
cated tetrah^ron. See solid, XI., 2, fig. 12. 
trial (tri'al), n. [Formerly also tryal; < OF. 
trial, trial, < trier, try: see fry.] 1. The act of 
trying or making a test of something; a put- 
ting to proof by examination, experiment, use, 
exercise, or other means. 

All thy ventioni 

Were but my Mate of thy love^ and thou 
Heat etnmgely etood the teat. 

Shak., Tempeat, iv. L & 

2. The act of trying or making an effort; a 
seeking to do or effect something ; a determin- 
ing essay or attempt. 

Thy fear, aald Zimhon bold, 

Will aave ua trial what the leaat can do 
Single egainat thee. Milton, P L., tv 856 

8. A test of superiority ; a contest ; a compe- 
tition. 

But let your fair eyea and gentle wiahet go with me to 
my trial. Shak., Aa you Like It, i. 2. 196. 

4. Tlie state of being tried; probation by the 
ezporieiiee or suffering of something; subjec- 
tion to or endurance or affliction. 

Gthera had Mai of cruel mooklnga and ecotuvingt. 

Heb. zL 86. 

Thai which purifies ua ia inal, and trial ia by what ia 
contrary Milton, AreopagiUoa. 

5. That which tries or afflicts ; a trying eircum- 
stance or condition; a hardship; an affliction. 

O, but he was a conanicnoua (noZ in our lot— a source 
of manifold woe to ns all I J T. Fielde, Underbruah, p. 69 

б. In law, the judicial investigation and de- 
termination of the issues between parties; 
that part of a litigation which consists in the 
examination by the court of the point in con- 
troversy, the hearing of the evidence, if any, 
and the determination of the controversy, or 
final BubmisrioD of the cause for such deter- 
mination. Whether the word Includes the preUmL 
nary steps of the hearing, such as the impaneling of the 
jury, and the conclusion reached or the rendering of the 
decision, dejMnda on the connection in which It la used. 
" When naed of a criminal cause, trkU commonly means 
the proceedings In open court after the pleadings are fin- 
ialied and it Is otherwise ready, down to and including the 
rendition of the verdict. Not extending, on the one band, 
to such preliminary atepe aa the arraignment and glrlng 
in of the pleas, it does not comprehend, on the other nano, 
a hearing on appeal." (JKehop.) The modes of trial now 
in use in the United States and England are— by a judge 

a jury, or by a referee or 
purpose. In England aa* 
sit wUh the judjRe cr raf- 
rea See ieeue. Judgment, ptry, eummary, verdid, etc. 

7. Something upon or by means of which % test 
is made ; an ex^rimontal sample or indicator ; 
a trial-piece. 

Oaptalne Newport being dispatched, with the tryale at 
Pitch, Tarre, Glaaae, Prankincenae, Sope ashes. 

Quoted in Capt, John Srnm'e Works, 1. 100. 
And who would to Liberty e*er prove disloyal, 

May his son be a hangman, and he hla first Iriial. 

ffunie, The Toast, 
letriokl beads" or Male . . . iodicatsd 
iheir tint Mnoye, MHt, XX. Ut 

8. In ceram,, one of the pieces of ware whioh 
are used to try the heat of the kiln and the 
progress of the firing of its contents, in the fir* 
Ing of painted poroelsln the trials are ofisii printed In 
carmine, a odor which responds delioat^ to the degrae of 

heat to which It la subjecti^ ' 

fhroogh amsll ppenir 

Oeneral Oq^ of 1 

second or sabSMiwiit trial 

on^ erlfliiri iHri, on the gronnd of enor or fnfestlai. 

Of upon trial, on probatloii ; as sn espertoen^ la 
order to more laeting inangemSnla 
It my hnahand hid been aUvi when yon'd oome to 


Certain '^pyromei 
the temperatore by 




/j ' i r f ' 
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t inaiMy for ex> 

Um/nOi * method of MfUng tlM oorreotoew of the poeUng 
of the ledger (l) ee regarde the ■ume potted and (S) as re* 
garde the dde to which they wrtwmM, Thie Is efleoted 
'* e debit tad or^t balai 


by enmming the 

of the pemotial aooountiL and then adding to tl 

side of this summation the difference between the two 
sidee of a similar summation of the merchandise accounts. 
Should the two sides of this final summation exactly bsl* 
anoe each other, the presumption Is that the ledger has 
been correctly postea as reima the particulars already 


ghtw, etc. 
See judi/e, 


was deemed best informed on the point, and whose certifl 
cate was accordingly treated as final— ItUl Iqr ordMl. 
See erdeof, 1.— Tnu by ptfii^, by rtoord. by ^ 

^ . ^ (Seejdso 

is the more general . „ _ _ 

than tiiol represents that which Is final and decisive : as, 
the guns, after a severe public teat, were accepted.— fi. At- 
tempt, endeavor, effort^ eeeay, exertion fi. Trouble, af- 

flietioiv dlstreae, tribulation.— 7. Tonohstone, ordeal 


, 1.— Tnu by ptfiylfo, by rtoord, b 
8eeiwo^elc.-trUlJllta,Jiiiy,* 
eta— Mai Of tbo pyx. 8 m m. (See also 
‘ ' fald-tf^K»8fn.rf^ri^proof. TrM 
ueral , teat Is the stronger. Teid more often 


[< L. ires (frf-), three, 
alar"' ' ' ■ 


trialabe (tri-AUat), a. , 

4* atatuSf winged : see alatcS j Iq hoUf three 
winged ; having three winge. 
trial-CMO (tri'^-k&s), n. Same as truiUmght. 
trial-day (tri'al-d&), ». The day of trial. 

Brought against me it my trinf-dop. 

8hak., 2 Hen. VI., Ul 1. 114. 

trial-flra (tri'al-flr), n. A fire for trying or 
proving; an ordeal-fire. 

With trial-J(r« touch me his finger-end. 

8fiak,U, W. ofW., V. 6.88. 

trial-glaffses (tri'al-glAs^ez)/ fi. pi A gradu- 
ated sot of concave and convex lenses and 
prisms used for testiug the vision, 
tnal-groimd (tii'ftl-ground), m. a locality for 
the trying or testing of anything. 

The Mont Cenla tunnel formed the greateei trUU-ground 
ever bronght to the attention of inventors and makers of 
either rocK-driils or air compressors. Ure, Diet., IV. S2S. 

trial-heat (tri'al-hst), n, in raang^ a prelim- 
inary trial of 8i>eed between competitors, 
trialigm (triV“**>0f [< ^tnaP (see tnality) 

+ -ism,] The doctrine that man consists of 
body, soul, and spirit, or other three essentially 
different modes of substance, 
triality (tii-ari-ti), n. [< (< L. fn-, three, 

•f -al) + -ify.]** A union or junction of three; 
threeness : a word invented ^ter the model of 
dtiality, [liare.] 

There may be found very many dispensations of triaHty 
ofbenefloes. AT. Wharton. 

trial-jar (trl'al-jilr), n. A tall glass vessel for 
holding liquids to be tested bv a hydrometer, 
or a jar in which mixed liquids are allowed to 
stand that they may separate by gravitv. 
trialogue (triV^offh trialogus^ a 

colloquy oi three persons: a blundering forma- 
tion, based on the erroneous notion that dio- 
logue (L. dtitlogus) means ' a discourse between 
two* (as if < Gr. tJi'o, two, + Adjof, discourse), 
and intended to represent a oomponnd of Gr. 
rpric (rp/-), three, 4- ^yof, discourse (of. tnlo- 
fflf)*] Discourse by three speakers; acolloquv 
of three persons. Wood, Athenm Oxon., I. 24. 
[Rare.] 

trial-pdlaca (tii'i^l-pfis), a. l. A specimen of 
Bny aggregate ; a sample taken from a mass, or 
one or the first productions of some process, 
bv which to determine the quality or character 
of the rest. 

Tbomu Simon most humbly pnun your Msjesty lo oone 
ptre thti hit tryalMtet with too Dut^ 

intohpHon on PstiWon Crotm, 1688. 

8. A production firom which to determine the 
capacity or ability of the producer. 

(trI'gl-plAt), a. In cofsays, a plate 
of gold or silver of the fineness to which all 
ooins arc to be conformed. 

The oolnt stlsolad tor trial am oomparod with piama 
out ttomtrUdpiMotoi atandard fiositMa. 

Enoyc. JWt, XVI. 484. 

trlal-mc kf (txl'j^-prfif ), a. In ongraHng^ an im- 
presnon taken while an engraved or etched 
plate it in progmm of makings to test the oon- 
^tioh of the work. 

(til ^^4fit), a, A cage of lenses used 
^ an ooullst to test the sight of his patients. 

(trI'fiMwir), a. A carpenters* 


fiias 

IVtnMrto (M^fil-trip).a. Anexpertmenlialtrip: 
espeetauy, a trip niade by a new vessel to test 
her saiUng quafiiiiss, rate of speed, the work- 
ing of her machinery, etc. 
trliat (tn'fui), a. wne as fKaefi.— xntrlsa ss- 
pel^ Soommtrnaadtkim'guarttrrd, 
triaader (tn-an'dSr), a. [< Gr. rpeic (rp^-), three. 
4 * av^p (Avdp-), a male (in mod. bot. a stamen).] 
A monoclinouB or hermaphrodite plant having 
three distinct and equal stamens. 
Trlaildria(tri-an'dri-|),n.pZ. [NL.: seelrian- 
der,] The third class of plants in the sexual 
system of Linnaeus. It ocMutMrlaM thoae plants which 
have hermaphrodite flowers wm thrM distinct and equal 
stamens, as the croons, the valerian, and almoet all the 
grsssee. It comprehends three ordera Monogytda. Di~ 
gynta, and Trigyma, Tiiandria is slso the name of eev- 
oral orders in other olssses at the Linnean system, the 
plants of which orders have three stamens, 
triandriaa (tii-an'drl-an), a. [< TrkmdHa 4 - 
-an,] Belonging to the Linnean class Triandrui. 
triandroai rtri-anMrus), a. [< Triandria 4 - 
»-OH8,] 1. Having three stamens: as, a friaa- 
drous flower.-— 2. Same as triandrian, 
triangle (tri'ang-j^, a. and n. [Early mod. E. 
oXAolryangle; fOF, (and P.) triangle s Pr. Iri- 
angle sr 6p. Uidngftlo as Pg. trtangulo sa It. tri- 
angolo, three-cornered, as a noun a triangle, < 
L. triangulue, three-cornered, having three an- 
gles, neut. triangulum, a triangle, < tree (tri^), 
toree, 4 - anguluSf angle: see angk^.] X 
Three-cornered; three-angled; tnangnlar. 

No Artificer but can tell which things are tiangb, whidi 
round, which aqnare Iftywood, Hierarchy of Ang^P>H>a 

I sent to my houses hy my Lord’s order, his sblpp and 
tiiaii^ vlrginall. i>iary, 1 196. 

TManglC-OOUlltsr-trtanels, in her,, divided into trian* 
glee which correspond to one mother, base to bsse, and 
are two alternating tinctures ; the same as harry bendy 
leeengy eounterehanged, or harry bendy deader and eMeter 
eounterehanged, the two tinctures being always mentioned. 

n. 1. In geom., a figure composed of three 
lines which meet two by two in three points, 
called the vertices of the triangle ; especially, a 
rectilinear figure of this descriprion. The lines 
meaanred in the shortest way from vertex to vertex an 
called the eidee of the triangle The angles between the 
sides St the vertices measured so that each snbtends a 
aide are called the ofiaZet of the triani^e. 

2. Any three-cornered or three-sided figure, 
body, or arrangement; anything having a tri- 
angular form or bounding a three-sided space. 

TnangU — space between the Unes of Head, life, and 
Fata or Health K. SL Mitt, Grammar of Palniistiy, vil 

The older ** vowel trianglee** from which the trlgram la 
adopted. Bneye Brit., XXU. 886. 

8. A musical instrument of percussion, made 
of a rod of polished steel bent into the form 
of a triangle, and open at one of its angles, it 
is sounded by being struck with a small steel rod. It is 
frequently used in modem orchestrsl music fur brilliant 
and sparkling effects. 

4. r<krp.] In astron, same as Triangulum . — 5. 
Eeeles.f a symbol of the Trinity. The equilateral 
triangla as i^bollaing the Trinity is of frequent ooour- 
rence, in varions oommnattona in Christian ornament. 

6. A chest made in triangular form to hold a 
priest’s cope. [Archaic.]— 7. Athree-eomered 
straight-edge, ^th one right angle and the other 
angles more or less acute, used in conjunction 
with the T-square for drawing parallel, perpen- 
dicular, or diagonal lines. — 8. A kind of gin for 
raising heavy weights, formed by three spars 
joineaat top. See gna*, 2 (r). — 2. Mtlit, for- 
merly, in the British army, a sort of frame 
formed of three halberds stuck in the ground 
and united at the top, to which soldiers were 
bound to be flogged: ^nerally in the plural. — 
10. In eeram.. a form of the stilt ooniusting of 
three metal pins held together in the form of 
a triangle. Bee shit, 5.— 11. One of certain 
tortricid moths: an English collectors’ name. 
2bf frifl; rufana is the red triangle. SamoueUe. 
— 18. In efifom., a large three-eided cell found 
in the wings of many dragon-flies, it Um near 
the mlddla or the buel hsif of tho wing, end ite form end 
relatione to tho other oella both of the anterior and poa- 
tetlor winga, are of much value in olaaatfloation. It la of- 
ten oalled the diNodisI triangle, to diatingnlah it from the 
intemai trtangla which adfoine it on the inner aide, and 
ihesiMl trtai^H which Ueaoloae to the anal border of the 
wini,--Altttiide of a tClaillAa the perpendicular die* 
tanee of any vertex to the oppoelte aide oonaidered aa the 
baaa— Aanas trlaagla, one of tiuee trianglea derived 
from apnnSthre AStle ABC. Throe pointe L M« N are 
ao taken that the triantlet LBC, AMC, ABN are all pe^ 
verted eqnala of ABClthon, takina A' at the intaraecUon 
of BN and B* at the interae^n of CL and NA and 
O' at tho inteisectlon of AM and LB, the trianslee A'Bq 
AB’O, ABC ere annex trlanglee.— Antsx^ truikilo Of 
M nook, a triangle on the aorfooe at tho nook boandod 
by the ventiM mWina the atarp^domaatold, and the 
lower naiala of the mendlMe, Itiidlvlded into the anlv 
mariUify and Mpe^ and inferior oerotld trianslee. ^ 
cat a s di r moJo I— ArttiBMaltfial filtMglsrBM artth^ 


m dt t sL sod /ksmefo imm k ir fander Ammfo).— Qhamo- 

ite relation to the n^erloel net each face of which la 
•ed of two or foar anoh trianglea — CUronlar trb- 
, a plane Ugore formed by three area of oirclaa in- 
'ig two by two in three anglea.— Oouiugafis til* 

(a) A triangle whoee aidea are mean propoirtlonala 

between the three pelra of eppoeito edges of a tetrahe- 
dron. (h) Seoeonhigmetridnglet, under eof^/ugate.—Oopo- 
lar tnan^aa, dlagc^ tnaagla. 8ee the adjeetivea. 
—Digastflo triaaifia. Same aa rndmaadUory triangle. 
—EqulaagnlartFiaailiiatriaiigle all wboae angiea are 
eq^Titla alao equila^-XquHJ^^ trtaiigla, a 
triangle all whom ridea are equal : it ia alao eqaiangular. 
--Fimdailisiltal trlanglo, the triangle whioh aenree 
to define homogeneooa coMinatea in a plana— Hdr* 
monlc trlaagle, a triangular table of the reclprocala of 
aucoearive numbera and their atioceaaive differeneea.— 

Hesaeibaehiaatrlanida. See ifiaaafoaeM(m.-Homol* 

Ogons triauglss, trianglea placed projecdvely, ao that 
the lines through ootreapcHMiing angiea meet In a point, 
and tho interaeotlona of o<Mnresponabig aides (produced 
when necessary) lie on a straight line. When two trim* 
glea ABC and UVW are homologona when A ia eooaid- 
ored aa corresponding to U, B to V. and C to W. and alao 
when A ia considered aa oorreaponding to V, B to W, and 
C to V, they are said to be doubly homologotie; and they 
are then borooloooua alao when A ia oonaidered aa oenw- 
spondlng to W, B to U. and C to V.—Iu-aild-Otroillll- 
SQglbsd trlangls, a triangle whose angles lie on a gtvan 
eorve or curves, and whose aidea are tangent to a f' — 

curve or oarvoa-Inferlor carotid trlaigla, a trii 

on the surface of the neck bounded by the median lina 
the ttemomastoid, and the anterior belly of the omohy- 
oid. Also called the triangle nf neerantg, aa the phu>e wr 
tying the carotid, if It cannot be tied tu tho anpoiior 
earotid triangte. See cat under muacfei.—Xiifiaadoayid 
ManXfo* sn Imaginaiy triangle upon wboae sldaa Bo, 
throe liy tbrea the nine points of inflexion of a pfoao 
oabiooiirva---mf!raifiavloiilAr,taternaltiiaii^ Boa 
the adjeotivea— bL trlangla, in her., airangea in the 
form of a triangle : said m bearinga usually more than 
three in nninber. When thioe in number, they are gener- 
ally Uaaoned aa two and one , when six in number, tiiey 
are blaaoned throe, two and one; and the term in triaam 
ia mod for a lari^ or indeftnite number.— ISoaosisM 
triaafla, a triangle two of whom aides are equal: the 
tnglaa oiUKMlto thoM aides are alao equal— Madlal Hat 
of a txlaaglo, a straight lin^ining a vertex to the mid- 
point of the opposite aida— NuU-lmt of a 1 


a trlaiigla.a 
of whose dla* 


slight line the locna of pointe the anm 
tanoea from two of the aides of a trianglo ia eqoal to the 
diatance from the third aida Eveiy null-line paaaea 
thromh three Intereections <d aldee with biaectmre of in- 
ternal or external angiea of the irlangla— Obllqil0 1 
sails, a triangle baring no angle equal to 90*.« 
tsLocOUar, J^rthaipaoaa, quadnatal trlaa^ 
the adlectivea— naaa trlSBflA. (a) A trianglo whose 
aidea Ue In one plana (6) A triangle whose aidea are 
rectiUneor.— foliur tdailllO, a triangle each vertex of 
whioh is in any aenae a p^e of a side of a primitive tri- 
angto.— Pootorlor tarlaagla of tho atok, a triangle on 
the anrfaoe at the neck bounded by the anterior border 
of the traperina^ the stornocUdomaatoid, and the clavlela 
It ia divided into the soboccipital and sobolaviaii trianglea 
by the omohyoid. See cot nnder mtaedei . — Rational 
prims tliaaClS, a triangle wboae aidee are relative^ 
prime mnltlplea of a linear unit, while its area ia oom- 
mensorable inth the Maare of that unit . thus, the aides 
may measure iq 17, 81, this giving the area 84.—Xa- 
nuaiulito oirda Of a triaa^A s hiring a p^ 
liarrelationtoanytriangla Such oirolea are partionlany— 
(1) the eireumeenbed etreU; (2) the inerribed and the tim 
eeeribed eirdee, (8) the Feuerbach or mne-j^nt etrde; 
the Broeard or eeeen-point areU. (5) the Tudeer ot 
eate ratio eerele, (6) the nne triplf.anglr arete (oonatrueied 
aa followa . on the aides of the triangle ABC take I) and D* 
on B(1 B and V on AC, F and F on AB such that the an- 
gle ABF » ArB'« A, BFO » BD'F's B. CDE « CB'IX « C; 
(hen the circle in question passes through D, D', E; E^^F, F, 
aiidDl>':SB' FF» ainSA .ainSB.ain.^; (DtheiviilW 
or air-pofot eirrle, which paaaea through the nx fMt otper- 
pendicnlara drawn to the aides from feet of pmpendloii- 
uura on the aidea from the vertioea of the trlande; (B) 
tbe^paaler ciAihv or circle inscribed in the trianglo whaeo 
VMtioea are the mld-pointa of the sides ot the primitive 
triangia Seerirefo— ReaiarkaUopointof amaagla, 
a point having unique metrical rriations to the triaii|Ha 
The remarkable points usually oonaidered are— (1) the 
centroid, cur intoraection ot median lines; (2) the eeihoeen- 
tor. at Interaectiuh of perpendionlara from the angiea upon 
tho opposite aides; (8) the efmtmertilsr, or center iff the 
otrouniacribed circle. <4) the center qf the Feuerbach eirela; 
(5) the tnesater, or center of the inscribed circle; (8) the 
radical center qf the eeeribed eiretee: (7) the aymiiietftaii, 
Orebe. or Lemoine point, the intersection of the three lines 
each bisecting a aide and bisecting a perpendioular from 
an angle npon a aide ; (8) the SMcer pomt, or mid-piffnt 
betwMn the clrcumcentor and incentM, (») the Broeard 
pointe, two point# of the Brooard circle (which see, uudar 
rtfroie) (through the ^rmmedlan point 8 of any triangle 
ABC lines are drawn parallel to the tides of the latter^ 
mMting these aidea In B and ly on BC B and £' on AC, 
F and F on AB, ao that D. 8, F are oolllnear, aa well aa 
E, 8, F and F, 8, If; then thethreeUneethroughAparal- 
lei to FD, through B paraliri to DB, and through C parallel 
to EF meet In one Broeard point P, while the lines t nrongh 
A paraUel to iyB,thibugh B paiullel to EF, and through 
C parallel to FF meet in the other Brooard point P), 00) 
the eontor ^ the tnmUeste^ratto cireh: besides other#— 
In tniaglt. See reepeetanL-BoswpWs 
a SfiMioe on Um anterior and inner aspect of the 
w the groin, through which the femoral 
Mf-Odtilllfalo triiagla fiee eeifeon- 
pKlt tmnilt. Bee mbieoigugate — 
i, atrlangle fmrmed on the surface of a 
Sj^ere by the mutual luteraeotion of three great clrclea 
SpheiifM tfteugiea are divided Into right-aiSMtt obttgue- 
seude d, m matmi l, iooeedee, eto . aa plane triangles are — 
•oMUllBfi tCtUlffli, a triangle of the neck bounded by 
the omoh^oMr ataitioolldomaiKoid, and clavicle.— ialiH 
aiXQUlT tnStiilA utrlangle on the aorfooe of the neck 



trlUMTle 

boondad abore the leirer marirhi of the lower jew, eitd 
on ito other two eldei by the digaetrlo noeole. Hee out 
under mvaeleK -Snboodpital triangle, e triangle on 
the surface of the neck bounded by the anterior border of 
the trapoxius the stemoclidcmiaatoid, and the omohyoid 
muscle. See out under mttselel. — Superior oarotld trl- 
anglOi a triangle on the surface of the neck bounded 
bytne stemoclidomastold, omohyoid, and dlgastrio mus- 
cles Also called tnamfU* qf election, with reference to 
facilities afforded for tying the carotid See out under 
musclsi.— Supplemental trlaimle, a spherical triangle 
formed by Jiyinlng Uie poles of tliree great oirclea-o 
Surgical trlaagle, a triangular space, area, or region 
ooutaining important veasels and nerves which msy re- 
quire to be operated upon chiefly said of several inch 
regions of the neck —Triangle Of eleoUtm, in sidv-, 
same as cupcnor caroM triangle — TWangle Of foro^ 


e464 

heviiigthieelii% twoOTwataghitheiiMal mnikir.^ thetrtangttlalioMeldlSlreiitepttiili^ 
the>Sud tarnh^ round sn exteniion of the eeutral pin eerlh is Meertalned. See out Uader 


of the b^ar twoTbeoides having e motion on ite own ben* tliSlIfllllftlOir ( S. K frfdMPH* 

<^w¥o peWormBte^wSSiS 

%M poinu nMur im oD^-VrtMintar trimguUUon in a trigono^trieal «urTey, 


trlaojidcld 

rriafigt4arei.->Triangular fiMKsia, a thin triangnlar ' 
fibrous hand reflected upward and Inward beneath the 
spermatic cord from the attachment of Glmbeinat's Itga* 
ment on the Ihiea illopectinwa to the llnea alba. Also 
called tnon^rtaar (tgaincnt— Triangular fltarooarti' 


loid), a. 




;< L. 

Somewhat 


>SflrV-ioid_ 

lum, a triangle. + w. sldoc, form, 
triangular in enape. 

A trimnguMd space. U, Sfimwcr. (Imp. IMef.) 

Triaagnloxii (tri-ang'gijl-lum), n. [L. : hw fri- 


a name given to the propftsition in statics which sasei^ 
that, if three forces meeting at a point in one plane be ha 
equilibrium, and if on that plane any three mutually in- 
tersecting lines be drawn parallel to the direotlona of the 
three forces, a triangle will be formed the lengths of whose 
sides will be proporiional to the magnitudes of the forces. 
—Triangle of Hoiaelhaoh. BoeUerntbacMtan triangle 
— Triangle of neoeaaity, in eurg., the inferior carotid 
triangle, where the artery roust be tied, if there be no room 
for choice or election.- Triangle Of Pottt, a triangular 
space in the lateral wall of the abdomen, bounded below 
the crest of the ilium and laterally by the obliquus ex* 
temus and latiisimus dorsl mnaoles —‘Mangle Of ref- 
Same aefundametyUA tiite}mXa--1nfinglei m 


^ ‘ ^ "oon.puSs.-iS 

and having a plum^Iine which deier- ^ the form ot the letter delta (A). It has one »tar 

of the third magnitude.-- Trlaiigiilum Auatnli 

fthe Southern Trlanglefl, a southern oonstellation, adOM 


minea verflcbllty - WangUlar Uga* 


menl 

(6)Ad 




(a) Same oa triangular /aeeia. 

A dense Abtuus membrane stretched 
across the subpubic arch on the deep 
surface of the crura of the penis and the 
bulb of the urethra. Also called deep i ncuigulrfr Lev«i 
perineal or sutfmMc/oaem— Triangu- 
lar numbon, the series of flgurate numbers which con 
sists of the successive sums of the terms of an arithmeti- 
cal series whose first term is 1 and the common difference 1. 
lima, 1, 8, tt, in, 16, 21, 28, etc., are triangular numbers. 

They are so called because the number of points expressed 
by an} one of them may be arranged in the form of an 
equilateral triangle - Triangular plMtttl. Bee ptexue. 

— Mangular pyramid, s pyramla whose base is a tri- 
^ angle, its sides consIsUng of three triangles which meet 

a, in Aer., a bearing ooosisting of a numbei ol trian- In a jpoint called its vertex — Triangular ■oalt. See TnAlltilOllUl (m-an-the mh), ft. fNIj. (Liimeus, 

geaarran^in across,thennmb«belngipedfledln tlje 1763), < Or. r/!)f<f(r/w-), three, 4* dvfty/m, a flower* 

bl^ ^so called cwisqfin«nptet.--T^ trianglllare (tri-ang-gi^i-lfi're), H . ; pi. tnangu- flower, < a flower.] A genus 


bv Petrus Theodor! in the fifteenth uentnry, south of Are. 
it contains one star of the second and two of the third 
magnitude —Triangulum WinttS (the Uaser TrtangleX 
a oonsteUstioii introduced b^eveliui In IflUO, immedi- 
ately south of Triangulum. It Is no longer in use. 

triantoloM, triantnlope (tri-an'tf-ldp, 
lop), n. corruption of tarantula, simulating 
antelope.] A tarantula. [Australia.] 
Tarantulas, or large spiders (as the bnshmen call them, 
frtanlufopM), . . . come crawling down the sides of the 
tent in wet weather 

Bueh Wanderinge <tf a Naturalitt, p. 208. 


tnangvlaris : see triangv^r.] A peculiar bone 
of the tarsus of some animals, as Cryptoproeta 
ferox. more fully called tnangulare torsi. Bar- 
deleben. 


neck, bounded by several muscles notably the aternocli- 
domaatoid, omohyoid, and dJgutrions, and by the collar- 
bone and lower jaw-bone, and containing important ves- 
sels and nerves which may require to be op^ted upon. 

The aides of all those triangles are the natural landmarks 

Triaii«num(trt-.ng-gfi.i5'r6.),». rm... 
pi. of Jj. tnangulans: see triangular.] A group 
of crabs, the maioids or spider-crabs, of more 
or less triangular flgnre. See cuts under Oxy- 
rhyneha^ LeptopodeuSt i^nd spider-crab. 
triangularifi (trf-ang-gu-la'ris), n.; pi. trian- 
gulares (-r$z). [Nh. (se. museulust muscle): 
see triangular.] In anat: 



of plants, of the order Ficoidess and tribe A%zo- 
idem. It isdistingnfshedtrmn the related genus^asmsfum 
its stipulate leaves, and ovary with one or two oella 
There are 12 species, scattered through warm parts of 
Asia, Africa, and Australia, with one Americau species, T 
mmogpnuin, native from ('nba to Venem^ and the Gala* 
pagos Islands They sre usually diffuse prostrate herbs, 
with opposite^ unequal, entire leaves, and two-braoted 
flowera without petals, but with the five calyx-lobes col- 
ored within. T. monflpynum is known in Jamaica asAoras- 
purdane. 

trianthong (tri-an'thus), a. [< Gr. rptic (^-), 
three, 4- dwof, a flower.] In bot.f tnroe«flow- 
ered. 


1 / ^ triwigular triantnlope, n. See trianiclope. 

muscle oi the th<wx, on the inner surfwe of tri^pg^i (Iri’-np'sal), «. l< L. tree (frt-), tliree, 
the front of the nnder the steranm and + ajmg, apse, + .a/.] Banie as trwpmdal. 


parts of several ribs: more fully called triangu- 
larts stemi. Also sternocostalis. (b) The tri* 
angular muscle of the chin; the depressor an 


triamnilarity (tri>aug*gu4ar'i-ti), n. [< tri- 
angular 4- -ify.] The statc» of condition of be- 
ing triangular; triauralar form, 
trlangnlarly (M-aujrgu-lilr-li), adv. In a tri- 
angular manner ; ai^r the form of a triangle, 
lar wdl) In trees, which It sets like a net, capable of being tliMlgTllaryt (tri-ang'^-lA-ri), a. [< L. 
tpning upon Its prey by letting go one of the elastic thifads tjulans^ three-comerod : see triangular.] Tn- 
rrhioh the spider holds — VOTticaltrUiigle, In eniom , a angular. 


Trfsagle Sfuder {^Hypt votes i.av>at¥s) 

(Spider flv« Umeh natural sixe, web one thml oalur'tl ^i/c ) 


There is, so far as I know, only one triapeat church, that 
of St Croix at Mont Majour near Arles 

___ , j. Pergueeon, Hist Arch., 1, 462. 

guFi ons: more fuUv called tnangulans menu, triapsidal (tri-ap'si-dal), «. [< L. tres (tri-), 

... r/ X three, + apsis (apsui-), apse, + -aL] Having 
avtom o OK 1 «. k.- throo apspH ; subuiviUod iuto thpeo aPses j char- 

acterizod by a triple arrangement oil the apse, 
as most Greek churches. 


the eyes « 

-Vedoal 


trl- 


they meet in front, as In many Ihptera.- 
anglt, the trigonum of the bladder, 
tvia^ad (tii'ang-gld), a. [< triangle 4- -ctft.] 
1. Having three angles; having the form of a 
triangle; also, belonging to or situated in a 
triangle. 

The forme or altnatjon of this Citty is like vnto a Tri- 
angle. . In one of these triangled points . . stand- 
eCh the Pallaoe of the Great Tnrke, called Seralia. 

W. LUhgow. Travels, iv 


Lifting up in the upper part of the skull the two trian 
gulary bones called nndpltal 

Urguhart, tr. of Kabelais, I. 4f> 


triangrilate (tri-ang'gu-lat), v. t . ; 
triangulated^ ppr. triangulaUng. 


pret. and pp. 
[< NL. *(n- 


The arrangement of the triapeidat baallloa Is perfect. * 
£, A Freeman, Ventoe, p 181. 

triarch (tri'hrk), a. [< Gr. rptapxof, having 
three rulers, fig. having thrive branches, as a 
horn, < Tptic (r/w-), three, 4- apx^c, niler.J In 
bot, noting i^ial flbrovascular bundles hav- 
ing thr4*e rays. BasUn. 

triarch6e (tri-ilr\*he), a. [Heraldic F., as in- 
4* arch 4- -ce^.} In her., treble-arched ; liaving 


lar/ja T the like. 

triarchy (trl'kr-ki), «.; pi. tnarxkiea (-kiz). [< 
goyerament by Uire«, a triumvir- 


make three-cornered or triangular. ^ Imp, Viet. 
— 2. In surv.f to divide into triangles; survey 
by dividing into triangles of which the sides 
and angles are measured. — S.^To determine or 
observe trigonometrically; study by means of 
tnangulation : as, to triangulate the height of a 
mountain. 


Before each shot fltg signals were exchanged with ob- 
aervers on diore, who triangidaled the range 

8H, Amer , N. 8.. LVn. 214. 


A triangfdate bar Is gen- 


2. In her.f divided into triangles: noting the 
field, and equivalent to harry hendy dexter and 
sinister, or paly bendy dexter and smtster. 

triangular (tri-ang'gu-l|r), a. [= P. tnangu- 
laire = Pr. triangular =s 8p. Pg. triangular = 

It. irutngolare, < LL. trumgulans, < L. trUingur 

iMA, three-cornered, a triangle; see ^ r/xti — . 

triangle.] 1. Of or pertaining to a tnangle; triangulate (tri-ang^-l&t), o. [< NL. frmw- 
eonsisting of a triangle.-- 2. Three-cornered see the verb.l In zooh, composed of 

and three-sided; included vrithin three sides or marked with tnaug lea 
and angles: as, a triangular plot of ground; a 
triangular building. SpMlflcslly. in boLmdsoSl: (a) 

SffiSX adv: im. 

In cross-soctioti , trihedral as, a triangular stem, seed, or W> as to form tnangles: as. a margin or surface 
column. marked inangulatel/y with black — that is, bav- 

3. Hence, of or pertaining to three independent lug triangular black marks. 

things; tiiree-suled as regards elements, inter- trigugulation (tri-ang-gi^-lft'shqn), f?. [a F. 
ests, or parties: as, a tnangn- triangulation ; as triangulate + -ion.] 1. A 

lar treaty. makiim triangular; formation into triangles. 

The same triangular (ontest be iWw The Operation and Immeibato result of 

tween the three Honrys and their 
partinns. 


ate, \ Tpiic (rpi-), three, 4- ap;tm'. rule.] Rule 
by tliree persons ; a tbree-he^ed government. 

She (the rational soaljlsaueth forth her commands, and, 
dividing her empire into a triarthy, she governs by three 
viceroys, the three facilities. 

UowOl, Parly of Beasts, p. 148. (Daeiet.) 

trUurian (tri-ft'rl-jin), a. [< L. triarii, soldiers 
of the third rank or class (< tres, tri-, three), 4- 
•un.] Occupying the third post or place in an 
array. 

Let the brave Second and Triarian band 
Jinn against sll impressloo stand. 

Ooudey, Bestoratlon of K. Charlsi II. 

erslly form^ of trisnales with their ^s twi theF, so trlATticnlAte (trl-hf-tik'^-lit), a. [< L. tree 

(*^-h + arUeulatm, jointed : mo arHcn- 

of «rauD,.taUon «mmoD on th, wing. vI LndiopUvra, • -'oomiKiMd of time 

joints or articles: as, a iriarticume palpus ; our 
fingers are triartieulate. Also triartkmlated. 
triM (tri'as), it. [NL., < LL. truu. < Or,' rptd(, 
the number three: see triad,] 1. In tnusie. 


McOey, Hist Netherlands, II. 186. 
4 In her., represented as solid 
and three-sided: thus, a fri- 
angular pmmid or a triangu- 
lar pyramid reverw^d is a point 
or a pile which is divided by 
a line indicating a projecting 
and is treated as if a 
seen in perspective. — 



measuring (ordinarily with a theodolite) the 
angles of a network of triangles laid out on 


same as triad, 3.— 2. [eap.] In geol., same as 
Triassie. — 8. [eqp.] In German hist,, a name 
sometimes given to the old German empire, 
reckoned as consistinff of three ooflrdinate 
parts— Austria^ Prussia, and the group of 

the earth^s surface by marking their vertices. -SfilS' r w 
Ths trUngiilatkm uinsUy proceeds from s bMe-Iine, the ®r***®5 (fcri-aa 110» 0. and ft. triasigue m 

messarement of whiob is necesssiy, thoogh no pwri ot the 3p* tridsieo ; aa trios 4* -Ic.] In geol., the lower 

the rediuciim qf the triangvlaUon foommotily involving t soie or Secondary senes. The Trlaailo Jtei abovt 
imeew^lstri^ngmee^to^^^ ^ ^ Tb* tlii«<oid 

5* tbegeog^ wMivMon ^Ha which the TrhuMloiwifcs thi asms Is 

^srtaUmeoll^v^osiarem^liMaiianiliigthf brat sem in ocairfll Bar ~ 

flgora of tim earth to he kaowa. By the eonlHaatiea of Oermeay, where the baa 


Ich the TrtMdo derivee thi aaaie Ifl 




Tlili 

ol tht npMT porttoa 


iionChtOoiitliieiit 

E8d Binditow** to now , , 

ontolosioAl and not UUioloiHoal ohartotoni, Into Pemton 
and T%Mto. In tho United Stotea tlio Tnaaiiio i^i an 
Inportaatpart^ but Tiriatgraatlyln ebaraoter In differant 
ptm of th« ooantiy. Tho aandatonea of tho Oonnoottont 
rlTor valloy and tho eontlnnatlon of tho Muno foimatkm 
to tho touth, throogh Pouinqrhranto and Viiftnla into 
North CarolliMt eonaittato a Yary nuurkod foaturo ot tho 
goology of tho Atlantio bolt of Staioa. oontalnlng varlona 
foMU nUmta roaombling thoao found in Boiopo on tho 
same nortoon» and otpoclally oharaetoHaed by traoka of 
vortohMtoa, whilo ronialna of tholr bony akelotona aro ex> 
tromolyraro. The Tttoaaloof thoBookylloantain reghm 
to atoo an Important formation (aoo itodteda under fwfi): 
and Uuit ot tho weatom region of tho Groat Baaln, of 
the Sierra Nevada, and of tho rangoa furthor north near 
tho ooaat to atoo oxtfomely Intereating, reaembllng voiy 
doaoly in the charaotor of tta foaalto too Trtaaeic of tho 
oaatomAlpa. Tho moat itrtklng feature of tho flort of tho 
Trtoaalo to tho predomlnaneo of tlfo eyoada, hoiieo the 
period ot dopoeltlon of thto dlvlalon of tho aerloa haa 
■mnottaaea boon oallod tho ago of eyeada ** Thoearlioat 
remalnabf mammalian Ufa are found In the IVtoaeic, in 
the tomrof email marauplato. In the Alplno Trtoaalo, both 
In the Alpe and on the weatom ooaat ot North America, 
there to a moat remarkable oommlngUngof PalooMto and 
Meaoaolo typea of o^halopoda 

triatlc d* [< tres (fH-), three, 4- 

Forming three an|de8: only in the 
phrase triatie See gforp^. 

trifttomk (tri-i^tom'ik), a. [< Or. rpe<c 
three, 4* dro/uoiv atom: see aUm^ afosifo.] In 
them , : (a) Consisting of three atoms: applied 
to the molecnles of elements where the aVims 
are of the same kind: as, a tfiaUnme element; 
or to eompounds where the atoms are unlike : as, 
frlafomtc molecules, (h) Same as fftoafotif. (c) 
Having three hvdroxyl groups by which other 
atoms or radicals may attaohM without al- 
tering the structure of the rest of the molecule : 
thus, glycerin is called a tnaUmic alcohol. 

triUEtl (tri-ak'sal), a. [< L. tre$ three, 
4 axis, 4- -ah} Having three axes : as, fri- 
axnl oodrdinates. 

triaxial (tri-ak^si-i^), a. [< L. tre$ ( fri-), three, 
4 oxMT, axis, 4* -of.] Having three axes, as 
Home sponge-spioules. 

Although they (•ploolm) arc qnndrlnMltote, they ire 
■tm only frfoctod. JftorM. Somnot, N 8., XXXIl. 7. 

triaxon (tri-ak'son), a, and n. [< Or. rpric (r/n-), 
three, axis.] L o. Triaxial,as a aponge- 
spicule; having three axes dlveiging from a 
common center, resulting from linear growth 
from a center in three directions at an incli- 
nation of 120^ to one another. See out under 
Himnge^icule, 

n. n, A regular figure of three axes divere- 
ing from a common center, as a spouge-spiouTe 
with three such axes. 

Triaxonia (tri-ak-sd'ni-|), n.pf. [NL.: seefn- 
axon,} Triaxov sponges as a suoclass ot cal- 
careous sponges with simple canal-system and 
triaxon spiouTes. 

triaxoniaa (tri-aknid'ni-an), a. Same as Iri- 
ojrow. 

A irkuMttan ntar with five or di nya 

Amfr.ir«t.,XXI.«sa 

tribal (tri'bfti), «. [< tnbe 4 -of.J 1. Of dr 
pertaining to a tribe; characteristic of a tribe: 
as, frlhof organisation ; customs; a tribal 
community. 

The old (rM dlvtoiona which hnd never been really n- 
ttngutohad fay Honan rula, roae troid their hiding-plaoaa. 

8. In biokf ot or pertaining to phyla or other 
broad diyisions of the animal kingdom : as, fri- 
bo/ history (that is, phytogeny, as distinguished 
from germ-nlstoiT or ontogeny). BaeM, 
MbalEim <trf'bal-is«i),*s. [< tribal 4* -fon.l 
The state of existing in separate tribes; tribal 
relation or feeling* 

^ No iuiiUon8llttanwaieaadvlltoattoii.waipoiathla un- 
der theiyiteis of Odtto frtouKiNkaa It estotadatlead till 
thetomaerthaffudon. xSiiiiirph Jtev., OLXin. m 

"^a Mrtod al the 4sdgai wia ona ot anttra frMton, 
wlte l^a uatooual union and ooutlsnoui ratoaiM Into 
ktototiy. ne Awwrfaou T xm 104. 

trlbally (trl^bal-i), ode. In a tribal maimer; 
as or wiUi reference to a tribe. 

f Mt probshto that Preiitenr Pstaan to not luatlflad in 
^oii^ that tha paopte of tha two aaationa wara frf. 

“vWaaoai. mfoaea xv. ass. 


* 

H. {FeiitogNi a coiruptiim ol 

eWbbla,aileye.} IajMMr4MiiH^.,alafgebori- 
wmtal frame in the lort or drying-room, with 
hairs or wires stretched across ft, on which 
sheets of paper ase hong to dry. E,B, Knight 
Mb# (tflbh s. [< ME. fi^bk (in pi. fHbtto), < 
OF. fribs, F. tribu ms Sp. fribs m Pg. tribu ss It. 
tribOf IribUf < L. tribus, a division of the people, 
atriM, in general the common people, the popu- 
lace: tramtionally explained as orig. a Hhird 
part’ of the people (one of the three divisions 
into which the Homan people were divided), 
and referred to free (fH-;, three (ef. dat. pi. tri- 
bus; Gr. dial. nMinrbc for rpm^, a third part). 
Of. W. tre/, village; E. tkanr, a village.] 1. 
In Kom, hist, one of the three patrician or- 
ders, or original political divisions of the peo- 
ple of ancient Borne, the Bamnas, Titles, and 
Luceres, representing respectively, acoorang 
to tradition, the separate l^tln, l^bine, and 
Etruscan settlements, having at their union 
equal representation in the senate, and retain- 
ing their distinctive names for several centu- 
ries. Hence— d. Anv one of the similar divi- 
sions of a race or nation common in antiqiiity, 
whether of natural or of political origin: as, 
the trtifSM Athens, gthnionl tribon smoug 

the snofanto regsraMl themaelvM m ontoifod fSunfttoa. 
tnd f mienlly boro the muno of aorae real or euiqpooad 
ooninon pragenitor. Such were the twelve lilbee of the 
lenditee, the trIbee of the Dortona eod other Qredi laoee, 
etc. The thirty (and afterward more) tribea Into which 
the plebetona In and around Home were divided, after the 
formation of the patrloian tribea, were beeed on loeality ; 
and tribea nasriy oorreqioDdtng to oaatea have in aome 
inataneee been determiuM by oeonpattim. 

Have you ooUeoted them Iqr tritetf 

8hak„ Cor., 111. X U. 

8. Specifically, a division of a bgrbarons race 
of people, usually distinl^shahle in some way 
from tneir congeners, united into a community 
under a reco|riiised head or chief, ruling either 
independently or subordinately. in mend the 
tribe, aa It atlU extota among the Aroerlean uidiana and 
many African and Aaiatle ra^ to the earlleat form of po> 
litical organisation, natlcma being nltlmatdy conatitufed 
by their gradual amalgamation and Iom of identity In the 
program of dvfliaation. 

The eharutertotio of all theee races [Uralton), when in 
the tribal atate to that the trtow tbemadvea, and all aub- 
divtelonaoftlimn, are conceived by the men who oompoae 
them as dosoanded from a atagle male anoeatcr. . . In 
aome oaam the Trite oan barmy be otherwise deecribed 
than aa tiie group of men aubject to aome one chieftain. 

Moirn, Early Hist, of Iiiatitutiona, pp. 65, SS. 

4 . Any class or body of persons taken collec- 
tively, any aggregate of individuals of a kind, 
either as a umted body or as distinguished by 
some common characteristic or occupation. 
[Chiefly colloq.] 

Volly and vice are easy to deeoribe, 

The comiuoD aufaieote of our loribbUng tribe 

Jtaecommon, A FTologne, apoken to the Duki 


U wsilg tehtoga gvai^ iioSie etoewbeM of land, but 
ei eitllx the tree IrfSiefiMfi beeaaae the man or vaa- 
MlofanlrishdUet 

/. A Orem, Jfakliig of England, p 27L 

tribamopto (trfb*'p«^pl), a. pL Persons con- 
stituting a tribe; the members of a tribe. 
[Bare.r 

He aent me a Itot the number ot trtbeepeople. 

Jour* AnOirop* Inut , XIX. SO. 

triblat (trib'let), a. [Also trihouUt, triboki, 
trehUft; < OF. triboulet, a triblet, a dim. form, 
prob. < L. tribulus, < Gr. TptfioAof, a three-point- 
ed instrument, a caltrop: see TWMtie.] 1. A 
mandrel used in forging tubex nuts, and rings, 
and for other purposes.— 8. The mandrel in a 
machine for making lead pipe. K H. Knight 
triblet-tnbeB (trib'ret-tfibs), n*pl. In brass-AU 
Ung, thin tubes fitted to slide in and upon other 
tabes, usually of the same thickness of metal, 
as tho tubes of microscopes, telescopes, and 
other optical instruments. * 
TxibolocmtidiB (trlb'^l^e-rat'i-dfi), n. af. 
[NL., < Gr. rpi^Xof, thi«e-pointed (we TWoa- 
hs), 4* uipt^ (icrpar-), horn, 4- -4dSB*} A fam- 
ily of nautiloid cephalopods, having depressed 
wnorls, flutefl or hollow abdomen, the sides and 
the abdomen ridged lengthwise and the ridges 
often spinose, and the sutures with ventrid, mt- 
eraU and dorsal lobes. Hgatt, Proc. Bost. Boc. 
Nat. Hist., lB83,p. 293. 

tgibolmniliiwiomicfi (trib-9.1fi.mi-nes'§ns), ft. 
rir^. < Gr. rub, *4 E. lumineseenoeA 

Frictional Inminosity ; lif^it emitted from bod- 
ies under the excitation of rubbing. 

AoemdlM to tho modo of cxeltailoD 1 dtottngntoh Phol)o<, 
Elcoteo-, Chemi , and rrtoo4um m ci( vw o f . 

PhOoe* Mag*, 5Ui ter . XXVm. isi. 

tr tb octoeitg** (tri-bom'c-tSr), n. [< Qr. rpl^etv, 
rub, + pirpw, a measure.] An apparatus, re- 
sembling a sM, for measuring the force ot fric- 
tion in rubbing surfacex 
MbOHTX (triV^niks), a. [Nli.(Du Bub, 1B37), 
< Gr. rpi^w, rut), + claW.] A remark|d»e 


„ ;e of York at 
lEdiiibu^L 

. And then there flutter'd In, 

Half-bold, half-ftlghteoed. with dUated eyea, 

A trite of women, dreaa'd In ma^ hnea. 

Tvmipatm, Oeratnt. 

6. A family of cattle having a common female 
ancestor. Tribcaof cattle are perticalar atnina, taking 
their namea osnally from aome particular cow aimearing 
in the pedlgreea, aa the Prinoeea or Oucheui nibaa cl 
ahorthoma. There to noabaolnte rule for naming n tribe, 
bat it deeowuto through the female line. 

6. In sodL wadhot, a classificatoiy group of un- 
certain taxonomic rank, above agenus, and usu- 
ally below an order; loosely, any group or se- 
ries of auimals : as, tbe furry, feathery, or finny 
tribes; the cat tribe, Uniuaua dtotrtbnted the vegeta- 
ble kingdom into three (ritea, namely monoootvledononn, 
dlooMedonona and acoCyledonont ^anto. and theae he 
anbdfvlded into gentaa or tiatlona Mr other natoraltota 
trite haa bean need for a divtoion ol ammato or planta in- 
termediate between order and genua In botany thto to 
the enirent and a very common uae, the tribe atoiiding 
below the fuborder where that dtvieloo to preeent. Caviar 
divided htoorden Intofamlliea, and hie familleetnto trib^ 
inClndliig under the latter one or more genera «|yiL 1- X 
I^CCiiaete. aoopetpk, 

trm (trib), V. t; pret. and pp. iribed, ppr. 
tribiug, [< tribe, n,j To distnoute into tribes 
or olaMss. [Bare.] 



Tr*e»*iyx ifHtraits 

genus of Australian and Tasmanian gallinules, 
aUiedto Noiarnis: also called Braehfptrallus, 
Tbe leading species is T, retitrahs. 
tribovdftt (trib'(41et), n. Same as tnblet 
tribrach^ (tri'brak), n. [Formerly, as L., fH- 
brachgs, also tnbrarhus; s F. tnbra^ a 
tribraquM a Pg. trtbraco, < L. inbrarhgs, < Gr. 
rpl^paxvc, a tribrach. < rprif (rpt-), three, 4- fipa- 
xiXt short : see dm/- J In a foot con- 

sisting of three short times or syllables, two of 
which belong to the thesis and one to the arsis, 
or vice versa, it to eooordlngly trtoemic end dlplsric 
Tbetribrtch was not need in ^'cntlimous oompoeltlon, but 
unenbetitote few a trochee (the CrocAeiefntewdI, i w 

tor I '-lor for eii iambus (the Mtnitee tritewek, w ) .0 w fw 
w I xy The name troetef or three (iroehmm, ekotww) waa 
given by some snolent autiMMittoa to the brfbrsch. Alto 
mbraekife 

Never take an iarobua aa a Chrtotlan name. A trochee 
or tribraeh will do very well. 

CVdrri^. Table-Talk, Oct S, Ifltt. 

tribracli^ (trl'brak), «, [< Gr. wic (rp/-), three, 
-f iipaytM\ arm.] Same as tribrachutt 
teibnumial (tri-l»ra'ki-kl), n, [< tribrach^ 4* 
Our fowl, flak and qaadrapedi are well bribed by Mr. -♦^•3 A three;jrmod Agi^ or utensil ; specifi- 
WUhighby aadlir. Bey. ftp ifioobon, Eng Elat Lib., Li. cally. a three-branched flint implement occa- 
sionally found. 
tribrEduo (tri-braVik), a. 


tribdflt (tifb'let), a. [< tndf -4 -tot] A little 
tribe; a subordinate division or offset of a tribe. 
tBw,.] 

WbM asteamanies a woman from a dtotant loeality. he 
goea to bar Iritebf and tdmUboe hisiaalf with her peo^ 
Jour. Anthnsk last, Xvm »a 


^ lribtttMUl(trIba'm|m),ii.;pl.*Kdesiiiea(-men). 

trthitfdo (M-bfl’sIk), a. r< Or. rptk (rpi-), three, [< tribe^s, of ff%. 4* man,] A man belong- 
7 bkflOt w bhsm,, tmring three tag to a tnbe; a member of a particular tribe, 

flirdfogoii atotafl rsnlaoeabie by equivamta of or of the eame tribe aa the person speaking or 
fl biieiiM)^Sai|gom aoMa. referred to. 


[< tridfacdl 4- -ic.] 
In ane.pros. : <o) Conaistingof three short times 
or syllimles; constituting a tribrach, (b) Pci^ 
tainlng to a tribrach or t^rachs ; consisting of 
tribra^. • 

tribimetMlti(tri-brik'tf4t),a. [<L.fr8»(frf-), 
three, 4* braetsa, athin plate (bract): see draef.] 
In dot., having tnree bracts. 
tri bgflW M iWIIOI (tri-brom-^'nol), n, [< fn- 
4- df^foe) 4* phenoL] A substance formed 


0*09 


"by tll« Q(( % IMihitlOll of ooxbolto Mid <>B g gTTiSS'nA ii7iiiiWaRn ii>» ^ 

^inliio^wmtMjWidposMMlngMttw jSSSSiSTl^qSS^^ _ n im. 

ertiOB, 

tribnal (trfb'^i), a. [< L. WdM, trlbejjeo trllmniay (trib^ 

Wibe)^ 4* -al,] Of or portaining to a tribe; Of^r^Stiiniiii 

t^iniAtS (trib' 


Pertaining to or bodtti^a tilbUM 
teiMlc^a tritmne oToI bii powoi 


tribal. 


tribnlar (inu «. LN xj« •r»t/MP»»«i. uuv v«. 
the saino tribe as another, < trtbuSf tribe: see 
b*i6r.] Of or isolating to a tribe; tribal: as, 
tribuiar worship. Jnip, THct. 
tliblilatioil (tnb-u-U^sh^n), «. [< ME. tribu- 
lanotu frthe/oriwM, < OP. (and P.) tribulaUonvt 
trebulatio, mbolacto as Sp. Mhulaewn m 'Pa, 
tnbula^o = It. ti'thula;:(one^ tribolneifme^ < LL. 
tr*bttlatw(n-)t distress, troubl^ tribulation, af- 
fliction, < trtbuUtre, oppress, afflict, a flg. use of 
L trfhtf/arc^ press, prob. also thresh out grain, 

< tribuluMy also tnbuia, also trivolum (Or. rptfio-, 
AoCf appar. after the Xi.), a sledge eonsisting of 
a wo<Meu block studded with sharp pieces of 
flint or with iron teeth, used for thresning grain, 

< Icrm*, pp. inimSf rub (ef. Or. rpifien^ rub, 
thresh): see tn^, by.] 1. A state of affliction 
or oppression ; suffering; distress. 

That It may pieaae thee to aaooour, helj 
all wbo are in ^ . - - J 


My loid 

jsffissiir^nsiaji^ 


,*ope«elfaime*l^^^ of tho ^aniroe^^^ triblUllciaili trlblll^ttWl 
la emoun, WorkM, 1 •*. tribunitfen (of. It. tribumMt m 


>r, help, and ootnfisrt 
ianger, naeeaalty. and trOkubUion. 

Book ^ Common Proper, Litany 

lie added that poor WtU waa at present under great irib’ 
fdolwn, for that Tom Tonohy hiri taken the law of him 
Jddtean, Spectator, No. tSO 

2. A cause or occasion of suffering ; a trouble 
or trial. 

Death and bloodahed, atrlfe and aword, calamities, fam- 
ine trtbiiltUwn, and the aoourge. Ecrius. xl 9 

3. A troublesome or lawless person ; also, such 
persons collectively; colloqiually, a trial ; a ter- 
ror. 

Iheae are the youths that thunder at a playhouse, 
that no audience, but the trOnUahon of lower hill, or the 
Umbs of Llmehouae^ their dear brothers, are able to en- 
dure. Shat., Hen. Vlll ,r 4. 06. 

Tribnlllfl (tnb'^-lus), «. [NL. (Toumefort, 
1700; earlier by l^obel, 157o), < L. tnbnlm, < 
Gr. rpt^io/oc, a caltrop, water-caltrop, and prob- 
ably the land-caltrop, T, terrettns, bt. tbree- 
poiuted, equiv. to rpifk'Aiic, three-pointed. < rprif 
(rpt‘), three, + /ifXof, a dart, < tnrow.j 

A genus of polypetalous plants, of the order 
^yffophjflU’te It is charaeterlaed by abruptly pinnate 
le«ire% » fruit of from fiTe to twelve indehlscent carpela, 
and an embryo without albumen. About 86 apeclea have 
been deeoribed. of which 15 are now considered diatinet, 
natives of warm regions almost throughout the world 
They are herbs with loose prostrate branches common- 
ly Hiky, and bearing oimosite aUpulatc leaves, one of 
tmh pw Mnaller than the other, or aoroetlmes absent. 

olltary in Hie axUs of the 


to’tribanes. ^ 

-nit), n. [n= F. bribumai m Sp. 

It. tribunaio, < L. inbunaiutt, 
a tribune, < tribunup, 

Tribuneship. 
erfbunM— which, Injjro 

of time, c 
the plebeians. 

The creation of. the irtbuoaU did, 
form the oonstItuUon. IT. rOsois, State, • 164. 

tribune^ (tnb'un), n. [< B£E. tnbun (pi. fnft- 
unes), < OF. tnbyn, F. tnbun mat Sp. Pg. It. fn- 
buno s= B. tnbuun ss G. Bw. Dan. inbun, < L. 
fnhaaiw, a commander, tribune, magistrate (see 
def.), orig. the chief of a tribe, or the represen- tdbmridollSf, triboilitimiflt (trib*a-ni 
tative of a tribe, < frihas, a tribe: see tnbe,} r< tribtmtnus, tribuniUn^ of or bel 
1. In jRom. h§8t„ originally, a magistrate prt»- ^ tribune: see tribunteial,'] Same a 
siding over a tribe, or representing a tribe for 

certain pulses j woiaoallr, a tnbune oTtte ^ ,, or in a i 

people (JnbuHus plebts), an officer or magistrate mMiuer, lor that la to clamour oounoll^ not 
chosen by the people, from the time of the se- them Baeam, Oounso 

cession (probably in 404 B. c. ), to protect them tdbllfl (trl'bug), w . ; pi. irtbut, [NL. : i 
fromthooppreseionof the patricians or nobles, ^ 

and to defend their liberties against any at- ^up 

tempts upondbhem by the senate and consuls, tributarily (trib'ii-ti-ri-li), adv. In a 
Theif persona woe InvkAsble, and any one who tnna- p HP « 

gnsaedin regard to the respect due them was ouUawed. 0 a ^ T 

These magiatntea were at lint two, but their number was tnbtltinildflS ( trib * 

increased to five and ultimately to ten, which last number of being tributary. Bailey, 1737. 

_____ Ai 4 a. dl... A.n.t " .. . .A .A . . jS 


ntelo), < L. tnbuninut, UHbnniHm, of e 
ing to a tribune, < frihwaiM, a tribune, 
wnci.] Same as tnbuuiaial. 

The tiUe of the tFitmnMm powtt epmisota 


. awi 

of flnea, and from their personal iitviolabllity could afford 
protection to any person. With the advance of time, 
they could bring an (^tending patrician before the comi- 
tia, could sit in the senate, could stop summailly pro- 
ceedings Instituted before any magistrata could propose 
meaaurea of state to the oomitia or the senate, and Anally 
oould even issue peremptory edicts and suspend decrees 
Tneir powers were greatly curtailed by 


The yrilow or white Aowera are solitary in 
stipulea. The A ve^itiglcd Aattened fruit b 


IfomlsA T grandiporua and T, Califomb 
nctending to New Mexion. and bearing 
out 2 inenea broad The Kumpean ape- 
T. eMoide#(aee 


spfiiea or tuberolea on each carpel. The spe< lea are known 
in general as caltrop, especially, In the West Indies, 7* moa- 
tiwtor a nngte beaked American species common also from 
Texas and C'alifomla to Panama. Two other species oc- 
cur III Lower California “* 

ctML the former extendi 
yellow ^wers about 2 li . _ 

eies, r.ieneierta, ta known as toad-eoftn^ 

cut under atbjmay. a prostrate perennial species with laige 

J elluw Aowera, widely distributed along tropical shores of 
ndis. Africa, and America, is known as tterkep-tUoamm in 
JamaictL where It is oummon in aalt-pastursa ; it also oc- 
curs in florida, on key West. 

tribunal (tri-bH'iial), n. [ss F. tribunal as Pr. 
tnbunale sr Sp. Fg. tribunal ss It. tribunal, < 
L. tribunal, a Bemioironlar or square platform 
on which the seats of magistrates were placed, 
a judgment-seat, etc., in general an elevation, 
embankment, < tribunus, a tribune, magistrate : 
see Irtbune^. Cf. tribune^.} 1, The seat of a 
magistrate or judge; the bench on which a 
jnu^ and bis associates sit to administer jus- 
tice. 

1 the markot-placc, on a frikunel sflvar’d, 

neupatra and hlmaeif in chairs of gvdd 

Were publicly enthroned Shat , A and C., ilL a t. 

Hence — 2. A court of justice. 

yamrlek . . eluded the Jnatloe of Hw onUnoiir trOa- 
Mds. Mmoaiday, Hist Rng, xxil. 

8. JCeetoH., the confesHional.~.nAwg|]]||igiBsrwtH- 
Inn^ln yVenekMM . an estcaordlnaiyoonriconatttutad 
ui JPsrts by the Convention in March, 1798, osteoribly to 
take oognissnce of attempta againri the repuhUci, the 


of the senate _ . 

the emperors The name trduna was also given to any 
one of general oflBoera of the leglona (tribunus tngitarMX 
and to certain other ottcen, aa the tnbunw votuptatum, 
or superlntondent of puMlc amuaementa. uf Diocletian 
and later. 

2. Hence, one who upholds or defends {popu- 
lar rights ; a champion of the people. In this 
sense the word is used as the name of various 
newspapers. 

That great tribune, Ur Bright 

ATinetaenta CmUvrp, XXVL 736 

(trib'un), r. t; pret. and pp. trdmned, 
ppr. tnbunina. f< frthgnct, g. J To regulate or 
manage by the authority of a tribune . [Rare . ] 
Theae Eaaentialls must not be Ephoriaed or Tribunad 
by one or a tew Mens diacretiuii, but lineally sanctioned 
by Supreame Counoela N. Ward. Himple I'/obler, p. 64 

It bears one or mure tllblllia^ (trib'uii), ii. [< F. tribune ss Sp. Pg. 


It. tnbuna, < ML. tnhuna, a late form, equiv. 
to L. tribunal, a platform : seo tribunal, ana ef. 
tribune^.'] 1. In a Roman basilica, the raised 
platform at one end of the auditorium, fre- 
quently in a small addition of semicircular 
plan to the main structure, which formed the 
official station of the pr^or; the tribunal; 
hence, in Ghristian churches of basilican plan, 
the throne of the bishop (which originally oc- 
cupied the place of the pretoris seat), ana the 
part of the ebureb containing it; benee, again, 
in Italian ebnrebes generally, any apse or struc- 
ture of apsidal form. See cut under baniltca. 

A nave of four enormous bays is stopped upon a vast oc- 
tagonal tpaec^from whlcli, si the eaw. the north, and the 
* are bunt out Hiree ‘ ^ ~ 


south, are built out Hiree pentMonsl trOmnea or npeee, 
which, as aeen from the ootaioe, give to the ehnroo 
[Duoroo of Florenoel the oommon omcllonn shape. 


to tribute, paying tribute. < iribuium 
see fridwto.] L o. 1. Paying tribute; 
assessed by tribute. 

This Mylo ia one of the Cieladee, ylee of 
trpbuftapva bothe to the Torkes and to Ceiiyo 
SirJL Oupirorde, Pylgtyr 
The brave Geraint, a knight of Arthur's c 
A Mbuiarp prince of Devon Tannpmi 

2. Of the nature of tribute; paid o 
tribute. 

Your trOnaarp drops belong to woe. 
Which you, mlstaldiii^ offer up to joj 
Shat , R and J 
Yea, eo greatly are we Intlebted to this I 
death that we owe the better trOnaaru half ol 
him , . . for sleep is the jfolden ohun that 
Slid oitr bodies together. Ifatier, Gull's Horn 

3. Bringing accretions, supplies, aic 
like; contributory; auziliai^; sulraidi 
cifically, of streams, affluent. 

The Imperloos sees breed moneters, for tl 
Poor trSbiUarp riven as aweet Ash. 

.SMa:,Oyrobella 
Cwiclaeneaa has been already considered a 
to perspicuity and to prcotalon ; it ia more oc 
energy than to either. A. Phdpa, Engllah ff 

n, N.; pi. trthKtorice (-ris). 1. A] 
a state that pavs tribute; one who 
which pays a stated sum to a conquerii 
in acknowledgment of submission, o 
purchase of peace, security, and protc 
They have brought him to be a trihutery to 
to pay a certain rata of elephaote par annum. 

B. gnas(Arberii Bng. Gari 
Bnglmid wts hla taithful tatbutarp. 

;M.,Bam] 

2. In geog., an affluent; a river or ol 
of water which contributes its stres 
other river, etc. 

A bsyon amptyisg Into the Red river is • \ 
the Mississippi, witSin the mesnlng of sn tusur 
MWar V. /nssnwnes Ox, 12 



C. E. Eorton, Oburob-tnilldiiig In Middle Agee, p. m tgibllto (trib'flt), w. (< ME. tribute, trt 
2. A raised seat or stand ; a platform; a dais, af, t^but, < OF. tribut (also Temaem 
wy Stat e d on the school Mbuna or dais at his > ME. trw: see frearfl), F. tfibut m I 
—. A . trabug, tratmt, trabut, traut, treu m 8 

tribuio, < L. mbutvm, tribute, lit. ^a t 
trlbuted or paid,’ neat, of mfmtne, pp 
ere, assign, allot, grant, give, bestow, 
ally derived < tmue, tribe (taken 1 
pari f)t see tribe. Hence attHhute, t 
‘ metribut9,rekibute,'] l«Ast|^sttia 
or other valuable eonsideration pal 
prince or state to another in aeknoW 


Mr, I^oi 

pirtie^r round table. Osotipu EUat, Vdis Hol^ j^vl 
SpeeMoally — (a) The throne of s bishop. See del. 1. 

He remained some time before his prssenee was cd>- 
served, when the mouki oondueted him to hie tribune, 

Prmoott. (Imp DM.) 
ib) A eort of pulpit or rotUnm where a nmiker stands 
to address so sssemMy, at tn the vrenon ohsmber of 
deputfea 

Members (<ff the Rrauofa Ohsmber of Depnttai} do iioi 
•peek from their sesta . . , but fkom the whiSh 

leuDOs ftruoiure areetod nesr the desks of the 

end seoretsriee— s boa-llke staud, eloiM fa 


•uig. onunvni. ana ooBOttve, ni 
1 to dasth, and their propeHy 
It m reorganised after the fall of 


QUahittf-flMdiloiMM puteiti which 
to tomeS%^to!^ 


AA m A<._A_A A — W$ WAAMtlif Xfk UMm ni it Aa.. 


of tnbrntosiim, or at the priee of peaM< 
and proteetlim, or virtue of some 

,-gagtfsigaftgtai 

MeMe^Mantbr, that that sSaffleiipt | 


tfibimnlHMRt (tri-bt'nal-sdt), a. 
haaef, 1, 


sml to 

sad, fu 




lyda bStb^ Coal Of bps L^ 

hta Mmda had ahtod lef Mta tMr 


' tho amt ^osta if m 
E re ude, Cum, p. Ml. 


J fIsu i suM A Tri 

lESSSSia wsiaB 



ms OMM^I tmpertal fii^ htt UId all natare nndar 
trthms, $ad Hi* fionaeMd rfonat fkom ewtaj aoena of tbe 
oroittoii Mid ovanr walli of art. 

JL AptSogj, for the Vreadon of tbe Preei^ iv. 

B. Formerly^ thitt which was paid by a subject 
or a tenant to a soTorcign or lord ; a tax; rental. 

Tbe diatfnetlon wbloh we ahotdd draw between trtbuU 
and rent was Mldom If ewer niarfced in early timea The 
reoeiwer Of Irttide waa refuded ai the landlord, and be 
who paid IrjJjitfWai regarded aa a tenMt, paying rent. 

D. W. Jtam, Clerman Land-Holding, iiotea, p. S48. 

4. Sec the quotation. 


•<In aMae of the aonthem parte of Ireland,'* aaid Orat* 
tan, in one of the tithe debate, *' tbe peaaantiy are made 
trlbutaiT to the tltbe>lanner, draw home bis com, hie 
bay, ana blatnrf for nothing ; glwehim their labour, their 
care, and their horaea at certain timee of the year for 
nothing Theee opp r e a a l ona not only exiat, hot hare ac- 
qnir^ a fonaal and diatinot impellatJon -tributt$" 

Liekift Kng. in lith Cent, zvi. 
5. A contribution; an accretion. 

Vron hia aide two rlrera flow'd, . . . 

Thea meeting join'd their MbuU to the tea. 

MUtmi, P. B., UL 2S8. 

0, A personal acknowledgment or offering; a 
mark of devotioni gratituae, or respect. 

He reoetwea a enitable tHkut§ for hia ttnireraal benevo> 
lenee to mankind In the retunieof ellectlon and good-will 
which are paid him by eYery one that Urea within hia 
neti^honrhood. dddliion, Speotator, Mo. Itt. 

Tha paaalng tribute of a aigh. (Trey, Elegy. 

7. In mining, the proportion of ore or its value 
which a person doing tribute-work receives for 
his labor. Masm. 1. iHcqr, Tmpott, etc. flee tau. 

tribute (triolet), v, pret. and pp tnbuted, 
ppr. trihuUng, [< Bf£. trtbuien, CL. tributun, 
pp. of iribubre, assign, allot, grant, give : see 
tribute, w.] 1. To pay as tribute. 

An amorona trifler, that apendeth hia forenoons on hia 
f^Lem and barber, hia aftemoona with paint or luit, IHhut- 
ing moat predona momente to the acepter of a fan ' 

WMOi^, Manuera of Eng. People, p SOL iLatkam,) 
Hf. To distribute ; bestow ; dispose. 

Hem I aette in wel paatyned lande. 

And thai trihuted with felicitee 

PmilmdiuM, HnabooUrte (E. E. T R.), p. 184. 

tribute-money (trib'&t-mun^i), s. Money paid 
as tribute. 

But Jeana perorieed their wickedneaa» and aaid, . . 
Shew me (he tribute mtmetf. And they broaght unto him 
a penny. Mat zzU. 19 

tr^ff^jpiteb (trib'ut-pich), s. Inmtsinp. See 

tribntm (trib'^-tcr), e. [< tribute + -orl.] In 
ffitmsp,one wb'o works in a mine, and receives 
as his pay a certain proportion (called tribute) 
of the ore raised. See tWhufe, n., 7. 

tribute-work (trib' iit-w6rk), n. In rntning, 
work taken on tribute. Compare tut-^ork. 
trlbntoilouet (trib-(i-td'ri-aB), a, [< LL. tnbu- 
toriue, pertaining to paymen^< L. tnbuere, as- 
sigU) give ; see tribute, e.l Pertaining to dis- 
tribution. Baileu, 1727. 

trlenpiulfur (trl-kap'Bi^.lto), a. K L. tree (tri-), 
thre6» + eapeuia, capsule, 4* -urc.] X. In boU, 
three-capsuled ; hanng three oapeules to each 
flower. — ft. In eoSl., having three capsules or 
cells; tricellular. 

Weerpellil^ (Ui-kkr'pe-lf-ri), «. [< L. tree 

(fri-), three, + NL. cwrpetlus, carpel, + -«rs.] 
In 004., having three carpels. See cut under 
4Xin>cf. 

trloanHlIllta(tri-WLr'pe Ht),w. [< L. frss (Iri-), 


6407 

^ root Prendle. irindle, trtmBle, daily, such a muscle of the fore or hind 

mm: see trmdA.J AroUer; awindlass. Prompt, expressly named ae in the follow!^ phras 
jPore*, p. 508. TriospsegUnsorsgitt^wtgioeimfimmrsMs 

triced CW), •. pret. and pp. tneed, ppr. trU *” “ 

< MXiU’. trie^n, lAs. trieeen, tryaaen, also drUten, ot the lliom, and Uie raataa intemus and vaetua exi 
dryeen, wind up, trice, > G. triasen, tnoe the arlKing from the front and tldea of tbe femur, 
spdtsail, ss Dan. tndae, haul by means of a 
pulley: see tricep w.] 1. Naut, to haul up; 
tie up or lash by means of a small rope : com- 
monly with up. 

With tnunppea thene Uyttly they Iriaene upe thairo 
•alllaz. Marta Aftkure (E. E. T. s.), L 832. 

The belli were fnrled with great eart^ the hnnta 
tg> by jiggere, and tbe jibe atowed in cloth. 

R. H ikma, Jr., Betote the Hut, p. 894. 

Sf. To drag; pull. 

^ Ck>d. oat ot hie eete I w<fl him tryee; 

When be leect weneth, eoneet ahal he fella 

CAcweer. Monk’s Tele, L 535. 

trice^ (tris), n. [< ME. tryse (in the phrase at 
a tryae ) ; later ai^ in the phrases at, with, on, 

triciit Tt® .'r/. funs. t^henVtrUxheH, 

trtcher, tnchter, treehier, deceive, trick, 


quadneepe exteneor erurie when the crurwue luneole 
aidered ea distinct from tbe vestus extemua The 
tendon incloses the petrile, end is inserted into the 
oaity of the tibie. Bee third cut under tnuaofei -»T 
extc 2 isorcaht^ortriomhiuiicrslis,thethree ] 
muscle which extends theforcerm upon the arm, ant 
the humenu backward. Itisooropoeedof alotigor 
lar head, arising from the exfUary border of the u 
and an Inner and outer or two snort beads srisin 
the back of the humerua, separated by tbe muscul 
gror>veand neire and snpeiw profnnda artery , th 
arc inserted together into the olecranon. Aim cal 
caps breufhtL Sec third cut tinder mueelet. 
tricerion (tri-so'ri-on), n. [< LGr. rpon^/ 
Gr. rpfif (Tp<-), three, 4- iaip6c, wax, a wax-t 
see cere.'] A candlestick with three lights, 
^lizing the Trinity : used by the Greek bi 
in blessing the people. See dieerion. 


treccare, deceive, prob. < L. tnean, trin 
deceitfully, tnck, \ frtete. trifles. Hence i 
treaeher, treachery, etc . Cf . irick ^ , e. a*bd n 
deceive; trick. 

Mn thn asst that.ha habbeth vtrieehH te aa trciti 
Balt Meidenhad (E. E. T i 


single quick motfon, < triced, v. ^he later form 
of the phrase in a trice looks like an adapta- 
tion of the like-meaning Sp. phrase en un trta, 
in a trice (cf. venir en us tria, come in an in- 
stant; eatar en un tris, be on the verge; Pg. 
en hum tmz, in a trice, eatar jhr hum trie, m 
within a hair’s breadth), lit. *in a crack’ (a 
phrase used in Scotch), < Sp. trta (= Pg. trie), TrlclUMllll»(trik-a-di'ne),ii. »l. [NL.,< 2 
a crack, crash, noise made dv the breaking of (-ad-) -b -ena.] **A subfamily of Mnwt 
glass or other brittle things, hence an instant, composed of the genera Trichaa and Opm 
short time, a trice. According to Stevens (1706), G. Jt. Gray. [Bare.] 

Sp. tria is a barbarous fram’d word signifring tridhaagia (tri-kan'ji-k), n. pi. [NL., < G 
nothing of it self but as they make it; tnus, (rpij-)jnair, *4 ayyriw*’ vessel.] The ca; 
vetar en un tria. to come in a trice, no less bar- bloM-vessels. 
barous in English”; prob., as the redupl. tria- t riohnMgiet e±eLala.^ f! He1ni.«g iaetajrig 
traa, a clattering noise, indicates, an ong. imi- ek^t&^st^, tri-kan-ji-ek'ta-sis), n. [NL. 
tative word, like tneirac. It is not clear that (rpix^), hair, 4- iicraoti, extension: so 
the Sp. phrase has orig. any connection with sis.l Dilatation of the capUUi^ blood-v 
the K. phrase.] A very short time ; an instant; TxieaMB (tri'kas), n. [NL,, i Gfr. 
a moment: only in the phrase in (formerly also of the thrush kind.] In omith. : (a) ^ 
at, mth, or on) a trice. "" * ‘ 


The howndii that were of gret prize 
Pluokid duwne dere all of a tryee, 

Ipmnedan, I 392 (Weber's Metr. Bom , II 295X 
What makes the waxen frnme to be of alender prioe? 

But oanae with force of fire it melts and wasteth udth a 
trioe. TftrbftvUle, To hia JKriend. 

On a trice, so plesse you, 

Eren in a dream, were we divided from them. 

Tempem, v. 1. 888. 

That Rtmoture which was so many Years a rearing waa 


, rtng^ 

dashed, as It were, in a Trice. Bowdl, tetters, 1. 111. 80. fcmhy of the bulbs. 


Crtntger ot Temminck. This nime wsa proi 
Qloger in 1887, the same year tbiU Swainaon nai 
following. The two genera have no connectiotk 
under Criniger. (b) A genus of America] 
biers, giving name to toe subfamily TYfch 
same as Geothfypia, The common Mainland 
throat nied to be called T. marUandica; it is nos 
as O. tnehae. See out und«r OcaUdyptM. 

trichatrophift (trik-^tro'fi-fl), n. [NL., 
6pl^ (rpfX’h hair, 4* arpo^, atrophy; se 
pAy. J A brittle condition of the hair, w 


three, 4* mmwdr, fruit.] In hot, eonsisting of 
ot bearing threafruite or three carpels; tricar- 

(trl-k4-d&''li8), a.; pi. trteaudaiaa 
(4le), [NL, (flc. mmouiua),< h. irea (tri-), three, 
4* «iwiia,tail,4‘ -4il.] Theretrahensaunsmue- 
cle^ which commonly has three separate slips 
Uketi^ 

triliiOltoti (tri-k4^dit), a. (XL. traa (tri-). throe, 
4> eaaMj, tail: see eauda1e.J In entom., having 
ttftee tiil4ike processes, as the hind miogin of 
the posterior wing of some LapiOoptera. 

(tfls>i m t< he. spiled tryae, 
and, with exoreaeent t, tryyata: cf* Bw. 
tnflsa» a pulley, truekle (IKss, a smtsail-brace), 
mi Merw. trim (also dim. irissfli), a pulley, » 

,Dhik. IMes^ a pulley; et. I^. IrCiset, whirfing, 
pffSapa, Wi^ 

. Wphtl ei Mnw St eoneenmts ( iH ii dt > Iriit-), from 


In a trice the whole room was in an uproar. Trichechidflfi (tri-kek'i-de), n. pi. [NL. 

5toe4r. Tatler, Mo. 206. eheckua -i- -idx.] I 

trioellHlar (tri-seru-lkp), «. [< L. trea (fn-), ‘ ‘ 

three, + ceUula, a cell: see cellular.] Having 
three cells ; consisting of three cells. 
trloeslUUriOItB (tri-se-na^ri-us), a. [Prop. *fn- 
cenortoua, < L. trteenanua^ containing thirty, trichechilie (trik'e-kin), a. and n. [< 
thirty years old,< tncent, thirty, thirty at a time, chua 4* -tnci.] I. a. Resembling or reli 
< fnpi'Nfa, thirty: see thirty. The spelling tn- the walrus; of or pertaining to the TVirA^ 
eennamoua is due to confusion with tncennial, H, n. A walrus, 
which contains the element <7nffu.s, ySar.] Tri- Trichechodon (tri-kek '5-don), n. ' [NL. 
cennial ; belonging to the term of thirty years, cheehua + Gr. o6org (bAovr-) s £. tooth. 
trioomiial (tri-sen’i-al), a.' [Of. LL. frieeiifiaHs, 
belonging to thirty years ; \ LL. tmeennium, a 
space of thirty years, irreg. < L. tnc(eni), thirty 
at a time, thirty each (< trtffinta, thirty), -4 an- 
nua, year.] Noung thirty, or something marked 
by the number thirty; s^cifloally, marked by 
the term of thirty years ; occurring once in every 
thirty years, 

triOiHtongry (tri-sen 'te-nf-ri), a. and n. [< L. 

^trioentenafiua, *treoentenartu$, three huirar^ __ 
each, < trecenH, three hundred, < trea trichechoid (trik'e-koid), a, and n. I 

(tri-), three, 4* centum, hundred. CJf. centenary.] or relating to the TrtehechtdeB, in either 
wme as tercentenary, IL R- Gno the Tncheehtdae, in eithei 

tricuutunnial (tri-sen-ten'i-id), a. and n. [< Trichechoidea (trik-6-koi'd$J.), n. pi. 
L. IHcsfig, trecenU, three hunored, + amiHS, a < Tmeheehua + -otdea.] 1. Same as JU 
year. C5f. eealemtlul.] Same as tercentenary. dea. — 2. Same as Roamarmdea. 

trlouphaloiUi (tri-eef'a-lus), a. [< NL. tneei^k- Trichechtui (trik'e^kus), n. [NL., !rre{ 
oSs, < Or, rpeic^fmiof, tliree-headed, < Tprif (rp/-). 
three, 4* aeAaXb, heM.] Having three heads. 

Compare tridpital. 

MoUlMutllUl (trf-sef'f^lus),w. ; pi. trieephah (-li). 

[NL.; see trioephatoua.] In teratol., a three- 
headed monster. 

trkm (trl's^), a. and n. [NL., < L. frtcepa, 
having three hea^ < trea (tri-), throe, *4 caput, trleheriet, » 
head.! 1* «• Three-headed; tricipital; ape- era. 

eifloauy, in anal., noting certain muscles which Tnellig (trik i-|), n. [NL,, < Gr. bpfy 
arise by three heads. hair. ] 1. A genus of myxomycetous fun 

XL a. ; liL tricMtea (tri-sip'i-tSx), A tricip- ical of the family IHchiaeeat. Hofler.— S 
ital or three4ieafl6d muscle, which has a triple A folding inwara of the eyelashes; ent 
ori|^ and proeeeds to a single insertion; eepe- Also trhmiaaia. 


A family of pinnipec 
mals, named from the genua Trtckech% 
walruses. Alao Boamar%dae,Odohapnid»,n 
correctly) Tnchecida. — 2t. A family of 
ana : same aa ManaUdm. 


ckeehodont . ] A genus of foaail walruses, 
tusks occur in the red clay of Suffolk. A 
correctly, Tncheeodon. 
trlchediodont (tn-kek'o-dout), a. f < N 
cheehua + Gr. Woic (odovr-) ss E. loot 
odontoff., noting a form of dentition in 
by coimueiice of tubercles, the molar 
present two or more transverse crests, 
curs in the manatee (HriVAccAwsfa)), eh 
dinotherium, and some marsupials. 


6pi4 (rpix-)y hair, 4“ Ixew, have.] A L 
genus of mammals, including the mana 
walrus in unnatural association, sp 


1 lama aa JtoniMirNa and Odebemue Alaev tnc 
Tncheeue. 

A Middle English form ol 



Mbfon]^h«iid 

hy the aetlon of a solution of oarbolie add on 
bromine^water, and possetsiiig antiseptio prop* 
erties. 

trfbnal (trib'd*al), a. [< L. iribua, tribe (see 
tribe)^ + -a/,j **Of or pertaining to a tribe; 
tribal. 

Saroly thii prooeedeth uot from any natural imparteo- 
tion In the parent* (whence probably the THbwU Ilaptug 
of the Ephrainiite* did arisen Warthlei^ U. S85. 

tribnlar (trib^i-llu*). a. [< L. one of 

the same tribe as another, < tnbwtf tnbe; see 
tribe.] Of or relating to a tribe; tribal: ai^ 
tribufnr worship. Iwu, Theit, 
triblQatioil ttnb-u-Ia^shou), n. [< ME. tribu- 
tnhuUu'mni < OP. (and F.) tribulation^ 
Pr. irrhulatw, ti ilxtlarw =s Sp. tnoulacum s Pg. 
tnhulacSlo ss It htbuhaonet tr%bolaz%oney < LL. 
trtbuMtoin>)y distress, trouble, tribulation, af- 
fliction. < irthularfy oppress, afflict, a fig. use of 
L trtbularey, press, proo. also thresh out grain, 

< tribulumy also tribn/o, also frlroiaiu (Gr. rptlio- 
/ot, a]>par. after the L.), a sledge consisting of 
a wooden block studd^ with sharp pieces of 
flint or with iron teeth, used for thiesning grain, 

< terere, pp. rub (cf. Gr. rpiAtiVy rub, 

thresh) : see frtfc, fr^.] 1. A state of affliction 
or oppression ; suffering; distress. 

That It may pleaie thee to mcoonr, help, and comfort 
all who are in aangcr, ncecMlty, and MuMtUm 

Book ^Cnmmon Prayer y Litany 

He added that poor Will wm at present under ip'eat Mb- 
idoHon, for that tom Touchy had taken the law of him 
Addiaon, Spectator, No. MS 

2. A cause or occasion of suffering ; a trouble 
or trial. 

Death and bloodahcd, strife and sword, calamities, fam- 
ine tribulaUon, and the srourae Ecclus xl S 

8. A troublesome or lawless person; also, such 
persons collectively; colloquially, a trial ; a ter- 
ror. 

These are the youths that thunder at a playhouse, 
tiut DO andlence, bat the trOndatum of Tower hill, or the 
bmbs of Limehonse, their dear brothers, are able to en- 
dure). Skak , Hen. VIIl , v 4 

TribullU (trib'u-lus), II. [NL. (Tournefort, 
1700; earlier by Lobel, 1576), < L. inbutuj*, < 
Gr. rpt io/o^y a caltrop, water-caltrop, and prob- 
ably the land-caltrop, 7\ krt'eittru/y lit. tlireo- 
pomted. equiv.to rpifk/t/^y throe-pomted, < rpric 
(rpi-)y three, -b fUTioCy a dart, < ,iaX/£tVy throw.] 
A genus of polypetalous plants, of the order 
Zjfgophyllex it is ctaaracteriied by abruptly pinnate 
leaves, a fruit of from hve to twelve indehlacent oarpels, 
and an embryo without albumen. AIknU S5 species have 
been deaoribra, of which l.'V are now oonsideied distinct, 
natives of warm regioiis almost throughout the world 
They are herbs with loose prostrate branches, common- 
ly silky, and bearing opposite stipnlate leaves, one of 
each pair sraaller than tne other, or sometimes sbsent 
The yellow or white flowers sre solitary in the axils of the 
atljpnles. The flve-aiigJed flattened fruit beanone or mure 
spines or tubercles on each carpel. The species are known 
In general as rndtrup, especlidly, In the West Indies,?' 
units, a single beakdl Anierican species commtm alst» from 
Texas and California to Fanam* Two other qiecies oc- 
cur in Lower California. 7* arawH/Umu and T, Califond- 
c*ut, the funner extending to New Mezioo, and hearing 
yellow flowers about 2 Inches broad. The European spe- 
cies, T, \ermtr%$, ia known aaland-eaitrvp T. eisto4(fr*(aee 
cut under eHyma% a prostrate perennial species with large 
velluw flowers, wldriy distributed along tropical shores of 
India, Africa, and America, Is known as turkey-bUmam In 
JamalciL where it is common In sslt-pastures ; it also oc- 
curs in Florida, on key West 
tribimal (tri-bu'nal), n. [seb F. tribunal ss Pr. 
(rthnnale ss 8p. Fg. tribunal ss It. tribunaky < 
L. tnbunaly a Rcrnicircular or square platform 
on which the neats of magistrates were placed, 
a judgment-seat, etc., in general an elevation, 
embankment, < tnbunuky a tribune, magistrate : 
sec triburuA Cf. tribune"^,} 1. Tlie seat of a 
magistrate or judge; the bench on which a 
judge and his< ansoidates sit to adnduister jus- 
tice. 

I the uiarkst-placc, on a tribunal silver'd, 

niMipatra and himself in chairs ot gedd 

Were publicly enthroned Shdk , A. and C., Ui. fl. S. 

Hence — 2. A court of justice. 

Fenwick . . eluded the Justice of the ordinary (riba- 
ntdi. Maeauiay, Hist Bag., xsii. 

3. Ecclen.y the confessionai RAvotutltfnaiT tri- 

tmnaL in French Mit, an extraordinaiy court constituted 
in Paris by the Convention in March, 1708, ostensibly to 
take oognlsanoe of attempts against the rnmblie, the 
prioetplea of the Revolntton, and the public seotm^. 
There waa oo appeal from its deolakms . many persona 
innocent as weilss guilty, eminent and obscure, high and 
low, wetet oondenined to death, and their property coafis- 
Cited tb tha stale. It was reorganised after the fSH of 
ao b esp f srr e to 1794, and sap p rsased in June, 1795. Thera 
arere also rwotatlonary ftrfimnals in the departoenta.— 
TrUmnslof FmlWnt tariss. 8eejwngaatte^s(a> 

trfbvmalHWHl (trl-bil^iml-sdt), n. Same as fri- 
banal, 1. 






That ,, 

harmO^kiht nat to sisiw to my 
fribaasraiilofJaim Olirlst, 

J. lattani (Parker Soe., IMS), H. IM. 

tribttuury (trib^^-nh-ri), o, [< irUmne^ + riity.] 
Of or pertaining to, tribunes. 

trillfUtn (trib'fl-n&t), a. [as F. IrthuHat m Bp. 
Pg. trtbunado as It. trihunaU>y < L. Mbuuatusj 
the offloe and dignity of a tribune, < tribunuky 
a tribune: see InibMNct.] Tribuneship. 

Such waa the origin of the tribunafr— which. In pro 
oesa of time, opened all the honora of the government to 
the plebeittiii. ColAonn, Workt, 1 94. 

The creation of the tribunate did, nevertheless, trana- 
form the oonatitution. W. Ifiteon, State, 1 164. 

tribone^ (trib'uu), «. [< ME. trtbun (pi. frib- 
une8)y < OF. tnbuuy F. tnbun ss Rp. Pg. It. frf- 
bvMO ss I), tnbuun = G. Sw. Dan. fribim, < L. 
tnbunuk. a commander, tribune, magistrate (see 
def. ), ong. the chief of a tribe, or the represen- 
tative of a tnbe, < trtbus, a tnbe: see ti*i/ie.] 
1. In ffoiii. histy originally, a magistrate pre- 
siding over a tribe, or representing a tribe for 
certain purposes; speciflcally, a tribune of the 


people ( trtbsngs /ifobts), an offleer or magistrate 
chosen by the people, from the time of the se- 
cession (probably in 494 B. c.), to protect them 




wrssaaiJi 

Mbttnei < tribmmt^ te tribimas see 
Pertaiamg to or beflttinga tribuim; dbanm- 
teristic of a tribune or of bis power or fune- 
tlons. . 

My lord Srisnua 
la to reoeive this day in open aeiiato 
The eribnnOtof dlgi^. B. Jensen, Sejanui, v, 7. 
This insolent MbimttM veto has long tnonmbered all 
our puhllo ailalra. B. FronMOt, Antoblog., p. 881. 

tribiuldaii, trlbimitUn (trib-oi-nisb'fm), a. 

[m F. trtbunitien (cf. It. fribunuHo m Bp. tHbu^ 
nkno)f < L. tribunmuoy tribunitiuky of or Mloiig- 
ing to a tribune, < tribunuky a tribune: see Mlh- 
anci.] Same as trihunictaly 
The title of the trOmnMun power oonneoted the mon- 
arch with the interest of the lower orders. 

Wy W. Capec, The Early Empire* 1. 

tribonidoiiEt, tribonitioiist (trib-fl-nish'us), o. 
[< L. tribuniciuky tnbunitikkf of or belonging to 
a tribune: see tribunteialy"} Same as (ribuni- 
Hal, 

Ut them not come In mnlUtudea, or In a tribimfteona 
manner, for Uiat is to clamour oonnoUa not to Inform 
them. Bacon, Connad (ed. 1S67X 

tribnB (tn'bus), n . ; pi. trihuk. [KL. : see tribe.^ 
In sool, and bot,y a tribe as a classiflcatory 


from t he oppression of the patricians or nobles, 
and to defend their liberties against any at- ctoup 

tompts uponJhem by the senate and consuls. t&talUtIl 3 r{lrib'«-t*-ri-U), o*-. Inatributary 

manner. 

tribntarinaM (trib'fl-tft-ri-nes), n. The state 
of being tributary, mitoffy 1727. 
tribnta^ (trib'^-ta-ri), a. and ft. [< ME. Mb- 
utarik ss F. Mbutaire ss J*r, tributan sc Bp. Pg. 
It. tnbntarwy < L. irthutanuky of or belonging 
to tribute, paying tribute. < tributuwy tribute: 
see trthiifo.j L a. 1. Paying tribute; taxed or 
assessed by tribute. 

This Mylo la one of the (Tcladee, ylea H Qreec, and 
tryb*i[tu}riF hothe to the Tnrkes and to Uenyoe 

Sir R QuylfwdCy Pylgiymage, p. 82. 
The brave Gemint, a knight of Arthur’s court, 

A friAutary prince of Devon TVitnpson, Geraint. 

2. Gf the nature of tribute; paid or due as 
tribute. 

Your trOmtary drops belong to woe, 

Which you, mlstakiQg, offer op to joy 

Shak , B and J , Hi 2 m 
Yea, 10 greatly are we indebted to this kinsman of 
death that we owe the better triboteiry half of our life to 
him , . for sleep la the golden chain that ties health 

and uur bodies together, Mtwr, Uuirs Hornbook, p. 61. 

3. Bringing accretions, supplies, aid, or the 
like; contributory; auxiliary; sulwidiary; spe- 
cifically, of streams, affluent. 

The Imperious seat breed monatera, for the dish 
Fuor tnbvtary riven as sweet llah. 

Shak y ('ymlmline, iv 2. 86. 
Conciseness has biwn already considered ns tributary 


Their persons were invioUble^ and any one wlio trana- 
greased in regard to the reapeot d|ie them waa outlawed, 
^ese inagisfrutea were atflni two, but tbidr number waa 
increased to five and oltlroiMkeiy to ten. which last number 
tippears to have remained unaltered down to the end of 
the empire. The tribunes figured ecpeoially In the as- 
sembly of the tribes (eomftea tr&nda) . they could liifliot 
no direct punishment, but could propose tne imposition 
of flnes, and from their personal Inviolability could afford 
protection to any person. With the sdvanoe of time, 
they could bring an (dfending patrician before the ooml- 
tia, could sit in the senate, could stop summorlly pro- 
oe^inga InstUntod before auy magistrate, could propose 
measures at state to the comltfa cw the aonate, and Anally 
could even issue peremptory edicts and suspend decrees 
of the senate. Their powers were greatly curtailed by 
the emperors The name tnbtme was also given to any 
one of general oAcera of the legiona (trtouaus mditarieX 
and to certain other oiBcers, aa the tnbunus votuptatum, 
or superintendent of public amnsemonta, (»f Diocletian 
and later. 

2. Hence, one who upholds or defends popu- 
lar rights ; a champion of the people. In tliis 
sense the word is used as the name of various 
newspapers. 

That great fribuiM, Mr Bright. 

Finetcenth Century, XXVI. 7:i6 

tribune^ (trib'un), r. f.; pret. ami pi>. tnhunedy 
ppr. inbuHtng. [< tnbane ^, «. J To regulate or 
manage by the authority of a tribum*. [Hare ] 

These Easentlalls must not be Ephoriacd or TMbuned 
by one or a few Mens discretion, init lineally saiiottoiied 
by Supreame Counoels. AT. Ifanf. Simple Coblci, p 64. 

tribane^ (trib'un), n, f< F. trthunr = 8p. Pg. 
It. trtbunOy < ML. tnlmnay a late form, ecmiy. 
to L. Mbunaly a platform : see tnbunaly and ef. 
fn^finci.] 1. In a Homan basilica, the raised 
platform at one end of the auditorium, fre- 
quently in a small addition of semicircular 
plan to the main structure, which formed the 
official station of the pretor; the tribunal; 
hence, in Christian ehurcbes of basilican plan, 
the throne of the bishop (which originally oc- 
cupied the place of the pretoFs seat), and the 
part of the church contafning it; hence, again, 
in Italian churches generally, any apse or struc- 
ture of apsidal form. Bee cut under batnlica. 

A nave of four enomous bays is stopped upon s vast oo- 
taguniU spacer from which, at the east, the north, and the 
south, are built out three pentagonal iribunce or apses, 
which, as seen from the outside, gtve tf» the church 
(Duonio of Florence] the eommon oniciform shape. 

C. B. Norton, Church-boUdlng in Middle Agn, p. 228. 

2. A raised seat or stand ; a platform ; a dais. 

Mr. Lyon was s ea t ed on the school trUmne or dais at bis 
particnlar round table. Georye BHal, Felix Holt, xxiv. 
flpeoMtoally -(a) The throne of a bishop. See dot 1. 

He remained some time bafore his prosenoe was ob- 
served, when the monks conducted him to his tribune. 

Pmeott (Imp. Diet.) 
(b) A sort of pulpit or rostrum where a speaker stands 
to address an assemMy, aa In the Frenon chamber of 
deputlee. 

Members lof the French Chamber of Deputies] do not 
speak from their seala ... but from the (Hbum, wbleh 
is a consploaoQS stniotare erected near the desks of the 
FresMetit and secretaries— a box-lIke stand, closely re- 
•ettbUiig thoee Harrow, qualntly-fMbloned pulpite which 
arestIUtobe ceenlneoneoftlieoldeetofoiir Amerfoan 
dmiohoa IT. frOfoii, Cong. Oov., It 

tribUkHto (triVfla-gbip), n. [< Mlmuyt ^ 
Tbs office of e tribune; % tribonete* 

MeteUuA to etrengtheQ his handk had stood for ^ 
Mkmmddpi and, in n^e of the Mmoet eflorto of So 
arlMosiM|r,1iad heou eleetod. Fmdky Owtor, p. m. 


to perspicuity and to precision . it is more oondiidvo to 
energy than to either. A. PhHpe, English Htyle, p 246. 

n. ». ; pi. tnlmtanek (-rix), 1. A person or 
a state that pays tribute; one who or that 
which pays a stated sura to a conquering tiower, 
in aeknowletlgment of submission, or for the 
purchase of peace, security, and protection. 

They have brousdit him to be a tributary to them . via., 
to pay a certain rate of elephants per annum 

H, Bfioa(Arber ■ Eng. Garner. I, 484). 

England was his faithful Mbutary. 

Hat , Hamlet, v. 2. 88. 

2. In geog,y an affluent; a river or other body 
of water which contributes its stream to an- 
other river, etc. 

A bayou emptying Into Mie Bed river it a Mbutmm of 
the Mlsstarippi, within the meaning of an insurance jpofley. 

JfOter T. Imurunee Co., It W. Va. Ilk 

tribute (trib'flOf [< M[C* tributey trubuie, Mb- 
uty trybuif < OF. Mbut (also vernacularly treUy 
> ME. trew ; see trew% F. tribut m Pr. trehutf 
trabug^ trabus, trabutf traut, treu m Sp. Pg. It, 
MbutOf < L. MbutufUf tribute, lit. *a tuing eou- 
tributed or paid,’ neut. of trihutuky pp. ot Mbu- 
ere, assign, allot, grant, give, bestow, etc., usu- 
ally denv^ < m&a#, tribe (taken as ong, a 
part f) ; see Mbe. Hence atmbutp, fotrtributc, 
dUMtmtef reMlmtey] 1* A stated sum of money 
or other valuable eonsideration paid by one 
prinoe or state to another In aoknoVledgment 
of submission, or as the nrioe of peace, security, 
and protection, or by virtue of some treaty* 

And MttholsMdtoiFVMs for that Loud to tho QuiStt 
of Amsaotna tha whlcba makotho horn to hm k^ to 
oloosfttHodfflgf^, thatthsl sohallf not gonoatonao 
S|fdahntbiSsCoriolh|rfLond.^^ _ 

JfsiHlffaia Travotop flMi 

Thoir aMutss and ronta wuvo bronSgiit thltoar friia # 



i < f )l 




maiiii ^ obli^tlon of omitribittii^. tom: seotrwufi.] Aroder; awindlMs/.^*o^ 

TJadM tt Ihtra If A Xtfim ttiat hlfht tobaobf; aaO th«t PoTf., p. 508. 
dl. iteM* CttetoM ^), C. fc 5 met. .nd pj,. (rtMd, ppr. «r<. 

n. ■ . ■ ■ . ^ “*• JTonnerly Uio frfa»; < ME. triien, trgam, 

triuen^ trysBen^ k\%o dnaen^ 

crfitioii fnit fvfrjr wittc of ut. dtyien^ wind up^ tneOi / Gi» trisBttfif trice the 

A Matt, ApoloKjr tor the V^eedom of the Preeik iv. BpritsaU, as Dan. trtd&ef haul by means of a 
8. Formerly, that which waa paid by a subject *®o fncei, a.] 1. Naut, to haul up; 

or a tenant to a soyereign or lord ; a tax; rental. or la«h by means of a small rope : com- 

The dlftlnotlon which we ehoiild draw between MbuU \ ^ ^ 

and rent wae aeldom If erer marked In early tlmea The With ^roppes thene tiytily toey tri$mut upe thairo 


fMdUa 

eially, such a muscle of the fore or hind limb, 
expiessly named as in the following phrases.^ 
Tneeps SKtiesmr oni^ or tartosps fstnoralls. the ex* 
tenaor of the liwl^ittie thm end In part the fiexor of 
the thigh «pon the betvia, oonmered aa eonaiatlng of three 
parte— the reetna femorla, arlalng from the anterior border 
of the ilium, and the vaatiia Intemua and vaatua extemtta, 


> niao urwen^ of tbe utum, and the vaatna intemua and vaatua extemtta, 

dryien^ wind up, trice, > Q. trisBen^ trice the arialuff from the front and aldea of the femur. Alaucalleu 
spritsaU, as Dan. fridse, haul by means of a 

^a« ’ « MinAWiMl mm i1lnHne>lL fmm thm sivInMmiiA TKa wInmiA 


ulley: see fnoe^, a.] 1. Naut^ to haul up; 

ie up or lash by means of a small rope : com> 


and rent was seldom ir erer marked in early tlmea. The 
reoelver of tHbuU waa regarded aa the landlord, and he 
who paid Mute waa regarded aa a tenant, paying rent. 

D. W, Mm, Qerman Laod^Boldinft notes, p. S48. 


Jforta Arthwre (B. E. T. S.), 1 SS2. 


4. See the quotation. M.B i 

'<In some of the southern parts of Ireland," said Qrat. l^f. To drag; pull, 
tan, In one of the tithe debati^ '* the peasantry are made uv ood Mit a# ii 

trlbntaiy to the tltbe-farmer, draw fi^^la corn, hla Wba^J?Jert a 

hay, and bia tnrf for nothing ; gira him their labour, (heir ‘ “ 


TheUlla were furled with great oare^ the bunts Urieed *nd »n Inner and outer or 

vp by Jiggers, and the iibf stowed In cloth. the back of the humema, separated by the muacnlosplral 

M. H Dana, Jr,, Before the Maat, p. 204 groove and nerve and superior profunda artery . the three 
124 Ta mill inserted together into the oleoranon. Also called tri- 

»t. 10 drag , pull. broehiu See third cut under tNussfot. 

gr Ood, out ^ his 8^ I wol him tnm tncerion (tri-se'ri^n), n. [< LGr. rput^ptw, < 

Qr. r„r,f(Tp,.), three, +»?/«ifUM,»w»x.taper: 
\ r/ ire> ^ /« iu i. ’ 1 seeeere.] A eandleBtiok with three lights, sym- 

rtoe* (trto), n. r< m fryw (in the phme at bolizing the Tnnity i used by the Greek bishope 
a hww) ; later also m the phrawB tnM, 0 R, in blessing the people. See dioerion. 
or fn a tnw; appar. Ut. < a pulh jerk,’ i. e. a trleht (Ink), r. f. fME. tnehen, triechtn, < OF. 
single quick motion. <«riwi, tJ. The Uiter form trieher, fnduer, treehier, deceive, trick, - It. 
of the pbrsM in a tr^ looka like an adapta- treeeare, deceive, prob. < L. Mean, tribe, art 
tion of the like-meaning 8p. phrase eii an tru, deceitfully, trick, < trie*, trifles. Braee nit. E. 


■idered as distinct from the vastus exiemus The single 
tendon incloses the patella, and la inserted into the tuber, 
oslty of the Bhia. See third cut under muteUi — Tricapa 
extensor catiitlsortrlcwptliiimoral^ threehei^ 
muscle which extends the forearm upon the arm, and draws 
the humerus backward. It Is composed of a long or scapu- 
lar bead, arising from the axillary border of the scapula, 
and an Inner and outer or two short beads arising from 


^ Ood, out of his sete I wol him tryes 
Whau he leest weneth, sonest ahal he f 


au he leest weneth, sonest shal he faile. 

Ohaum, Monk's Tale, 1. 585. 


5. A contribution; an accretion. 

IVora his side two rivers flow'd, . . 
Then meeting Join'd their trOmU to the sea. 


0. A personal acknowledgment or offering; a 
mark of devotion, gratitude, or respect 
Be reoetvea a aultable trfbvta for hla nnlversal benevo. 


lenoe to mankind in the returns of affection and good-will 
which are paid him by eveiy one that Uvea within his 
neighhonrhood. Addiaon, Spectator, Mo 122. 

The passing tribute of a algh. Oray, Elegy. 

7. In mining, the proportion of ore or its value 
which a person doing tribute-work receives for 
his labor. Mgyil. L Duty, Impoet, etc. See too. 


v5fjL w MO like-meaning 8p. pbrase en un trts, 

Muum, ^ “**• in a tnce (cf. venir en nn trie, come in an in- 

tent or offering; a gtant; eatar en un trie, be on the verge; Pg. 
or respect en hum tns, in a trice, eetar fhr hum trts, & 

hUnnlver^ benevo. within a hairia breadth), lit ‘in a crack’ (a 


pbrase used in Scotch), < 8r>. irvt {= Pg. tris), Trlchadin»(trik-a-di'ne),n. »/. [NL., < IVicAae 
a crack, crash, noise made bv the breaking of (-mi-) + -*««*.] A subfamily of MmotUUdse, 
glass or other brittle things, hence an instant, composed of the genera Trichas and Oixyromis, 


ireachsr, treachery, eU5» Cf. alod w.] To 
deceive; trick. 

No thn seat that.ha habbeth Urieehet te as treltrea. 

Halt Meidenhad (E B. T. H X p. 0 


venir en un trU, to come in a trice, no less bar- blo^-vessels. 


ing most precions moments to the scepter of a fan ' 

ITMUodr, Manners of Eng People, p 902. (Latham.) 

2t. To distribute ; bestow; dispose. 

Hero I sette In wel pastyned lande, 

And that tnhuted with felloltee 

P a tl a diu e, Uusbondrle (B. B. T a), p. 124. 

tribute-money (trib'ut-mun’'i), ». Money paid 
as tribute. 

Bnt Jeans perceived their wickedness, and said, . 
Shew me the tribute money. And they brought unto him 
a penny. Mat xxll 10 


- # V. *!*® 8p. phrase has orig. any connection with sis.J Dilatation of the capilUry blooii-vessela. 

sto 1 mo^o^Ziv it W’ A-> f ?*"’ ^ 

ing moat precions moments to the scentin' of a fan ' ** ooly in the phrase tn (formerly also of the thrush kind.] In orntih . : (a) Same as 

at, mth, or an) a tnee. Cnntger of Temminck. This name was proposed by 

The howndit that were of gret prise Qloger in 1S27 , the same year that Swalnaon named the 

Pluokid downe dere all at a en^. following. The two genera have no oonneetioD. 8eecat 

Jpomedan, 1. 80*2 (Weber's Metr. Jiom , II 296X “'“!«*■ Cnmger. (ft) A genus of American war- 

What makes the waxen forme to be of slender price’ biers, giving name to the subfamily Tnchadina: 
But cause with force of lire It melts and wasteCh uMk a same as Geothlypta. The common Maryland yellow- 
7Strbervdl«, To his Friend, throat used to be called T. marOandfea, It u now Known 


trice. Tnrbervttte, To his Friend. 

On o triee, so please you, 

Even in a dream, were we divided from them. 


a pmmy. Mat xxiL 1® Xhat Structure which waa so many Yeara a rearing was 

tributff-pitch (trib'ut^pich), n. lu m\n%ng. Bee dashed, as it were, in a True Howell, IsOtters, I. iu. 90 
II. In a tnee the whole room was in an uproar, 

tribnter (trib'd-M»r), n. [< tribute + -crl.] • In Steele, TaUer, No. 200. 

fMmisfffOne who works in a mine, and receives trioellular (tri-seru-lto), a. [< L, tree (fn-), 


ShaJt., Tempest, v. 1. 28& 
That Structure which waa so many Yeara a rearing was 
dashed, as it were, in a True Howell, Isotters, I. iu. 90 
In a tnee the whole room was in an uproar. 

Steele, TaUer, No. 200. 


throat used to be called T. marOandioa, it is now known 
■s G. triehae. See out under Oeothlypte. 

tricha^phia (trik-a-trd'fi-|i), ft. [NL., < Gr. 
ffpi^ {Tfux-)^ hair, + erpo^u, atrc»phy: see atrth 
phy.j A brittle condition of the hair, with at- 
rophy of the bulbs. 

TridiechidS (tri-kek'i-de), n. pi. fNIi., < TVi- 
cheehus + 1 . A family of pinniped mam- 

mals, named from the genus Tnchechua; the 


as his pay a certain proportion (called tribute) three, + eellula, a cell; see cellular.) Having walruses. M»o Romamds, ikiohsentdie, and (in- 
of the ore raised. See tribute, w., 7. three cells; consisting of three cells. correctly) 3Vichcr»d«».— 2t. A family of sireni- 

tributa-work (trib'ut-w^rk), n. In mimsp, trieaimarioUSCtri-se-na'ri-UB), a. [Prop, "fn- ans; same as Mufiuffdip. 
work taken on tribute. Compare tut-work. eenarious, < L. trtcenanusj containing thirty, trickoebine (trik'e-km), a. and n. [< Trtche^ 
tribntorioust (trib-q-td'ri-us), a. [< LL, tribu- tlprty years oId,< trioeni, thirty, thirty at a time, chus + -iwei.] L Resembling or related to 


three, •¥ oapBula, caMule. + -ur^.] 1. In hot., 
three-capsuled ; baring three capsules to each 


r< L. tree (fn-), cennial; belonging to the terra of thirty years, 
fv.] 1. In hof., trioennial (tri-«en^i-al), a.‘ [Of . LL. frtoennah^, 


dower.— 2. In sodl., haring three capsules or space of thirty years, irreg. < L. tric(eni), thirty 
cells; trieellular. at a time, thirty each (< trtginta, thirty), -+• a«- 

tricai^llary (trl-kttr'pe-l^ri), a. [< L. tree fiiM,year.] Noting thirty, or something marked 
(<rf-), three, -f NL. earpellua, carpel, + -ary.] by the number thirty; specifically, marked by 
In hot, having three carpels. See ent unaer the term of thlr^ years; occurring once in every 
carpel, thirty years, ^attoy, 1731. 


rioennial (tri-sen 'i-al), a.' [Of. LL. tncennahs, cheehodont.) A genus of fossil walruses, whose 
belonging to thirty years; \ LL. irtcennium, a tusks occur in the red clay of Suffolk. Also, in- 
spaoe of thirty years, irreg. < L. fri<;(ffi|), thirty correetlv, Tnchtcodon. 


the term of thlr^ years; occurring once in every by coiifiuence of tubercles, the molar crowns 
^tpel, thirty years, ^attoy, 1731. present two or more transverse crests. It oc- 

trififtvpulltfi (tri-ktr'pe-Ut), n, [< L. tree (<ri-), triooiltaiuury (tri-sen'te-n|^ri), a, and w. [< L. ours in the manatee (Tnchechm (a)), elephant, 
three, 4* NL. caipeBiM. carpel, 4* -Ito^.] a fos- ^iriaentenanug, ^trecenlemtrtus, three buiidrM dinothorium, and some marsupials, 
sil nut of the London clay, having three carpels, each, < frioeiiff, frsccNfi, three hundred, < tree tricheohoid (trik'e-koid). a. and n. L a. Of 
trioarpmtt (tri-kftr'pns), a, [< ur. rpric (r/w-), (jfri-), three, 4- ociitofN, hundred. CJf. oentosary.] or relating to the TYteheehtdte, in either sense, 
three, 4* goptrdc, fmit.] In bat, consisting of Same as torotmtofiary. H. n. One of the TVicAcehldap. in either sense, 

or bearing threafniits or three earpels; tricar- trioanteailUl (tri-sen-ten 'i-al), a, and n. [< Tricheeboidaa (trik-e-koi'df^), n. pi [NL., 
pellaiy. L. trieenH, trecenU, three hundred, 4* aantfs, a < lYtchechuti <4 -oirtoa.] 1, Same as Manatoh 

trlwuhllff (til-kfi-d&'lis), N.; pi. fnootidato# year. Of. osntoNsial.] Same as torceatoNary. dpu.— 2. Same as RossiaroKtoa. 

(dfia). (;KL.(so.ifi449pidiic),<L. frM(f»4-). three, tnOfipllftUmB (tri-sefVlus), a. [< NL. tricfph- TrichechUB (trik'e-kus), n. [NL., irreg. < Gr. 
4 <Niiida,tall,4’ -ol.] The retrahens auns mns- alas, <(^.rp«ltoaXoc,£hree-headed,<rpc<f (’’/«*)♦ dpif (rpi;^:-), hair, 4 have.] A Linneau 
cle, which oonunoiiry has three separate slips three, 4 arfakg, head.] Haring three heads, genus of mammals, including the manatee and 
Ime trilSs Compare tneipital, the walrus in unnatural association, spaciflcaiiy 


sil nut of the London clay, having three carpels, each, 
trionrpoill (tri-kkr'pns), a, [< Ur. rpric (r/w-), (fri-), 
three, 4* xouptr^, fmit.] In hot, consisting of Same 


present two or more transverse crests. It oc- 
curs in the manatee {Tnchechus (a)), elephant, 
dinothorium, and some marsupials. 


tvknBdAti (tfl-k4’dftt), a, [< L. tree (iri^)* three, trioepkftllli (tri-sef >-1 us),h. ; pi. frieeiyhah (-11). 
4 ooiMla, tail: seeoaaaato.j In having [NL.; see tnosphakHtf.] In teratol,, a three- 


4 0(MMto,tail: seeoaaaato.j In having [N! 
wee taiLlike processes, as the hind margin of hei 
the posterior of some Igpidaptera, trio 


plL.; see tnosphakHtf.] 
headed monster, 
trieojpg (tri'seps), o. and a 


^the posterior i^g of some lepidoptmt. trieOM (tri'seps), o. and a, [NL., < L. triceps, 
trmlf (trls)f a. [< MB. ^$ri§, i^led tryee, ha^g three hea^, < fresCIri-), thme, 4 mpaf 
toyptt Ottd, mth exoresoent t, trysts, • ef. Bw. head.T I. a. Three-beaded: trioipital; spe 
a traokle (Irtot, a mtsail-braee ), oifleaUy, in aiiat , noting oertam muscles whlcl 

« Korw. brim (also dim. bhmn, a pulley, m arise by three heads. 

Qaa* Mhi, amiUey; ef. LG* brimi, whirung, U, a.; pi. irMpibeg (tri-sipH-tfis). Atriein 
psAaps» with fbniiitivc and as- Hal or Hiree-heaaed musole, which has a tripl< 
iitwftiWdB of eoMonants (fHads- > km*), from origin and proceeds to a single insertion: espe< 


the walrus m unnatural association, spcciflcaiiy 
—(at) Bmtrioted to the naaatoea and giving name to the 
familjr Truheehidae, 2: lame aa Manatue. Rcetrictod 


orieejpo (trl'seps), o. and a. [NL., < L. tneeps, Tneheeue. 

having three heads, < treg (tri-), three, 4 caput, tridhoriet, n, A Middle English form of tmtrh- 
head.T I. a. Three-beaded: trioipital; spe- eru. 

oifleaUy, in aaal,, noting oertam muscles which Triebia (trik’i-4), a. [NTa, < Gr. (fpl^ (rptx-), 
arise by three heads. hair.] 1 . A genus of myxomycetous fnnri, typ- 

n, a.; pi, WMpitos (tri-sipH-tfis). Atrieip- leal of the family IHoUtooew. HaUer.^fb, [l.c.] 
Hal or riiree-heaaed musole, which has a triple A folding inwam of the eyelashes ; entropion. 



fdflUMM 

WnWiW>»> *»• pf- [NL. (B?***- 

<in«H, 1875), < TriaMa + -aotm.^ A family of 
myxomyoetons fungi, typified by the ji;enu8 3W- 
Mto, having theperidia sessile or stipitate, ir- 
regularly rupturing. 

trf Shiagfa (tri-kiV^^^)» ^ r/xylo- 

trichiasis, < nair.J Inmthohx 

(a) A disease of the kidneys or bliMder, in 
which filamentous substances resembling hairs 
are passed in the urine. (6) A swelling of the 
breasts of women in childbed when the milk 
is excreted with difficulty, (c) Inversion of 
the eyelashes; entropion. VungUgan, Also 
Mehta, 

trl( 


6468 


trichidiam (tii-kid'i-utn), n, ; pi, Mohidia (-tt). 

[NL., < Gr. Bpii (W-), hair, + dim. -iStw,] la jhtna + -ia#w.J _ . ^ ^ 

ootf a tender simple or sometimes branched Trichlnld* (tri-km i-de),«.pf. <2rwsa*- 

hair, which supports the spores of some fungoid + -i^. J A f^iiy of nematoid worms, of 
plants, as Geastrum, which the genus Tnehtna iB the type. 

Trichilla(tri-kiri.ft),«. rNL,(Idnn»u8,1763), trid^eipiw (tnk-i-^'e-ins^^ [<10^. 

<Gr.Tp/;r«^i^,thre€^lippea,<rpr;f (Tpf-),three,4* Tnehma + L. /errs = E. Containing 

ywAof, lip: prob. from file three-lobed stigma.] 5? ry ^ l 

A genus of polypetalous plants, of the order trichlnigatioil (tnk i-ni-aS shon), ». [< 

*ce», type of the tribe IWoWifwe. it it char, inije + -a^».] Infection wiGi 


beoQnis lllltd 1 

or lata obaoure 

aa a mlimta’irhlta aiiwk. Tbt Ineloaed trichina maj noniiw or ’«p. ^ one 

main allva tan yaara andean longar^ although it nnder. of y^ous dark-OOlored (or even Miek) <)i|l4qQe 
goea no fnrthar deYelopment until tha mnaoular ttena loioiroliths, having more or leas of a ettnrea and 

tinea within two or three dasra, to gl?e birth to etnbryoa of vitreous rookS, espeowiy in ODSiaia]l* 
in Are or aix daya more, thua completing the llf»«yole. Q, a. Same as MehiHc, « 

T, Mrai<$ haa been found in the muaoular tiaaue of jvwWa ahaavea form in aoma apon g aa ... a 4<m tf 

2. [I. e,; pi. Mehtnse (-nd), sometimes Mehinas Finely fibrous or fibrillar, as a triohltej of or 
(-ni*).i A worm of this genus. 

‘ ^ :4.ni>Bi8), «. [NL., < IW- 

Same* as tnehinom. 


ife7iace«, type 
actariaad by iowera uaually with four or fire free ral vate 
patala, erect cxaeiicd anthara and a thrae.oallad ovaiy, 
which bauomea a loonlioidal oiqNUilc in Ihiit There are 
about IIS apeolea, nattvea of tr^cal Africa and America. 


Ur wo •• VIWAUHV. VA VF 

pertaining to triohite8.~2. In Ulhohf having 
the character of or containing triehltes. 
!Mc]lllllidfB (trik-i-u'ri-dd), h. pi, [NL., < 3W- 
ehturus + -<da!f.} A family of acanthopterygiau 
teleost fidhes, whose type genus is mekiumi 
and whose limits vary. («) in Gttnthar’a ^rttain, it 
covered flahea having tba body elongate tha mouth dac|>. 
ly cleft, etrong teeth, and the nrinoni and aoft narti of 
the fins of nearly equal extent, it thua luelndad tha typi- 
cal TfieMuridm ana otbera more like gbombrite. (b) ay 
later wrttcra it haa been rcatrlotad to forma having nnmer* 
oua amall anal apinaa. See ent nndar TVicMiom 


state of ^ing trichinised; trichinosis, itia tlflchillrifonil (trik-i-fi'ri-fdrm), a, [<NL, 7W* 


aometlmaa praetMed upon anlmala for the purpoae of 
studying the paraaite or the disease. Also ■pmled trick- 


chpumSf q, v.. *f L. forma^ form.] Having that 
form which is characteristic of the hairiails; 
resembling or belonging to the Driekiuridm, 


They am ti^ or shrubs with d^laiy paniclea of iiumer- trichiniia (trik(i-nis), e. t, J pret. and pn. trieh- 

o» I.yl r,t h.r >nt« ' triehinmng. K NL. TrZtm + t^11TO<d(tnk- -u md ,a. 

-«e.J to infect with WctiiuB; prodneetrioh- “ *"«“•*<- 

inosis in. Also spelled inchmtse. 

The Ingestion of badly trichinmd meat, inioffloiently 
cooked, is foUowad after aiew hours by symptmniof Indi- 
gestion. Quoin, Med Diet, p. 1667. 


are entire, and nsnally nuroeroua, sometimes three, or 
only two, or very rarely replaced by an undivided leaf. 

The stamens are more or leas monMelphona; in the 67 
qwdea of the seotion MccekooB^um, formm'ly aebarated 
as a distinct genua (Adrien de Jusaien, 1860)^ they are 
nnlted nearty to the anthers ; but in 46 ouiera thetypical , . . . . 

section JSuirickUia, they are not united above the middle. trichiX10800p6 (tri-ki np^kdp), n. [< NL. Tnckt- 

na + Gr. ateorreiv, view,] An instrument for the 
examination of meat in order to determine the 


form, 

Inehinnifi (trik-i-fi'ms), n, [NL. (Linnnus, 
1766), prop, lyiehurue, < Or, 0pli (rptr-)^ a hair, 
*f ov^, a tail.] In iehth,, the typicid muus or 
Trickiurtdm; the hairtails: so called mm the 


which is African ; Iti beat-known apeeiei la T. mocekata, 
often called Mocekoa^lcn Suartdi, a low fragrant realn- 


ona tree with loose panicles of yellowish flowers, a native presence <» absence of tnohinflP. 
of Jamaie% where it ia known as muckteood, faemi 

and pomerpon-bark tnc. (Compere Juribait.) 1. 

typl<m group belong! 2*. emdiea at Arabia and Africa, a 
large tree with densely panioled whitish flowera (Bee 
rsM, eieqio, and fnqfbrra-lree ) Several South American 


apedes are reputed porgativea, as 7*. eatkarttca and 7. 
" 7. Airta ia known as bactard ironwood and 7. 


trifbUatm. 7. 

tpon dioidsc u white bitterwood In Jamaica. 7. TrtnUm, -.-i- /a-iu t ^ 

m, the naranjillo bianco of Trinidad and Ouiana, a amall tnClllllOM (tra-i-no 818), n, 


) with capaitlea densely covered with eoft prickles, 
yields a dark wood of close and even grain 7 Cadgnet 
at lhaail la said to stain leather a bright yellow. The 
petala are downy or densely velvetv In mat^ species, 
espeeiaUy in 7. pramh/hra at St lliomas 7. gtandu^ 
foes of New South Wales, called tumip-wood (which 
see) and also rocewood, is now separated as a genus 
Spnoum. 

Trldiillee (trik-i-U'f.§), «. pi, [NL. (A. P, 
de Candolle, 1824), < Triehtlta + -««.] A tribe 
of polypetalous plants, of the order MeUacea, 
It la eharaoteiiaed by monadelpboua stamens, ovaiy-cella 
with only one at two ovules, and wlimlesa seeds with thick 
eotyledoos and without albumen. It includes 19 geners, 
of whiofa IWeAfKa is the ^rpe They are moetly trees or 
ahmba of tropioal Asia, beulng pinnate leaves with entire 


. tndliliosad (tnk'i-ndzd), a, [< Mehinoeta + 
To the Affected with triooinosis; infested with 

triemns; trichinous; measly, as pork. 

On examining frfdkfnosed pmrk, the paraaites are seen as 
small white qiecka dotting the lean parts 

Lancet, 1889, H. 780. 

[NL.,< Trichina 



4* - 0818 .] A disease caused by the presence 
of Trichina miraUe In large numbers in the iD< 


Slimy Halitall, or CuUas 6 *h iTrukmrut 


long filament in which the tail ends. The spe- 
cies are also called nbhon-fish, T, lepinrutf uie 
^pe species, is the silvery hairtail, or outlas- 


^ m ^ bolgr a ^ ^ _ .1* McUoracette(tri-]dd-r{^ [<Qr.rpric 

AU ^ ^ ehlordn) + qeetie,] Used only 

in the following phrase. --trilhliloraofl&o aoid, 

acetic aoid in which the three hydrogen atoms of the 
I. mrihyl radical are replaced by chlorin. The formula of 
CH5.CO9H, that of triohloraoetlo seM 

trlc&blaif^k'^blkst), n. 


same worm from the intestines into the mnscu- 
lar tissue. Bee JVtehiHa, The worms are introduced 
into the hnman body In raw meat from infected swiue. 
Since many persona may eat meat or sausage from the 
same anim^ the disease has generally prevailed In epl- 
demios. The severity of the diaeaae depends largMy on 
the number of peraaitea consumed. It may begin with 
chilly aensariona or a distinct cblll, and there may be a 
of the” 


alight fever of varying intensity In Uie course 
ease Oigeatlve aistiiri»noes are very common, 
consist 111 aenaatlooa of diaoomfort, nausea, vomitfog, 
disfriiea. These may appear several hoars or daya after 


Thi^ 

g.and 


TrldlillA (tri-ld'nl), n. [NL. (Owen, 18.35), < 
Gr. 0pl5 irptX')t » bhlT| + -tnai.] 1. An im- 
^rtsnt Mnus of nematoid worms, typical of the 
^iehini^, 7 cphraHe 
is a hair-like' nematoid 
worm, which In the larval 
state la occasionally found 
eneyated in large num- 
bers in the muacnlar tis- 
ane of man and certain 
lower animals In the 
adult state it may inhabit 
the intestinal tract of the 
aame animal It la the 
oanae of trichinosia The 
adult male la 1.6 milli- 
meters, the female from 8 
totmllllmetenilong The 
female gives birth to Im- 
mense numbers of em- 
bryos, about one tenth of 
a millimeter long These 
pierce the walls of the in- 
testine, and either enter 
the peritoneal cavity and 
thence find their way into 
the various muscles, or 
else enter lilood-vessris 
and are carried passively 
by the blood-current into 
remote parts of the body. 

Haviiifr reached the raas- 
calar tlmue, t^ey at first 
travel a short distance be- 
I the fibers, then 
B the SMcolemma of 
Jie one fiber and enter 
^aplyggripe. When they 
^ve arrived ^ certain 
®»*birity, irMl 

*0 1 iniiii,]f^ long, 

«?« the,n>lt®* “y 
toOietomofaBpSf*™ 

Jnoloaed in\ 
lemon 

■f 4 miliir 


the eating of infecied meat, or they may be entirely ab- 
““ irritation caused by the 


sent. 


They 

worms in the Intestine. 



are referable to the I 
Dlntestina Next to these a. 
feeling the muscular nratmn are the most I . 
all cases they b^n with aaeniation of general lameness of 
the mnacles. Taia is followed byawwing, flrmneaa, and 
great tenderness of the in vaded ronaoles. uaatloation, deg- 
lutition, and respiration are rendered difficult. Muacnlar 
pains are frequent, especially on moving Swelling of 

S elida and of the lao^ appMring naumly on the sevenUi 
y, la quite eharaoterkiao. Edema of the limbs Is not 
uncommon. The diaeaae, which terrotnatos when the 
moacle-trlohinm have come to reel, laats from five weeks 
to four months. Hie mmtallty varies in dlffwent ral- 
demioa, and haa been as high as thirty per cent The 
presence of encysted triohinssin the muiclee does not lead 
to permanent dlaablU^. Triobinoels of swine la of great 
economic and hygienic importaDce, and baa received 
much attention. In order to detect It, muscular fibers 


Trichina tpiratu, hMily magel- 
6 «L ( 9 , fwnsle , aMle.) 

«. Oagle eyw ta irtiOch Am wofvi !■ 

c, t u w ag it ffiMcla teeseoy mnesad 
(msgaMedi 


L< Or, 0pmTptX‘), 
hair, + /SLiordf, germ.1 In bof., an internal 
hair, as one of those which project into the in- 
tercellular spaces of certain water-plants. 1^ 
» AM,, under mangrove, 

Bpnptom^thSwTL tric]lobnuiellU(trik-^braDg'ki-j(), n.; pLfriek- 
KMt Imiwrtant to obranchim (-6). [NL., <Gr. (rpr;t-), hair, + 

- (ipdyxMf gills.] A filamentous mil oharaoter- 
istic of most long-tailed ten-footM omstaoeans. 
consisting of a stem beset with many cylin^cal 
filaments, as distin^lshed from the lamellar 
gills, or pbyllobranchiffi, of many other emsta- 
ceans. The developed arthrobranchto, pleurobranehto, 
andji^branehto or orawflabea are all of the trichobran- 

The whole of the Maemroua Podophthalmla, exeepUtit 
the genera Oebla and Obllianaaaa, the lYawna the ffiyuipa, 
and the Myaid«, have triehdbmnckiM, 

Bueiegt PriM. ZottL 80c., 187fl^ p, 777. 

jrldioliiraiMliUl (trik-a-tawg'W-ji), a. r< 

iMTi«Mi.«ndiiiun«iniuolMw. atoned, bwuM til. triehobroneUa + -al.J Tltre«dy or flumiMitowi. 

course of the fibers, crushed between two glass illdea and 

examined under a mlcrosoope. Meat Infected with triohl- TfiCJlObmiClllttto (trik-^brang-ki<4't|), It. pi, 

[NL.: see Mehobranehia,] Those maorarous 

diseam is propagated by allowing awtoe to feed upon the trifihobrillddftte (trik-o-brang'ki-4t), a. [< 
infected vftoera of slaughtered swine. AUo iriekfniaeie, Mehobranehia ‘r •^le,] Having mobobfancJliffi. 
trichiiumc (trik-i-notMk), a. [< fHcbbio8<8 as a crawfish. ^ ’ 

(-of-) -f do,] Of or pertaining to trichinosis. tridloefilWIli (trik-J-kfir'pns), a, [< Or. 0pii 
However, trichlmi cannot be found in the muadlea and k Judr, ^ mptriff fruit.] In ooi,, having 

thevery long dnration of the disease ia a alight argument hairy mtit: hairy-mitM. 
also agaisBt me IrirMiioNc view. XiOiieM, Itsit 1. 901 frlchOOilil^dlS (trik^d-se-fal'i-dfi). n, 
triflhteom (trik'i-nus), a, [< Trichina + -otfg.] [NL»^ < TrkSiocephaiue + nktei.] A family of 
Infested with trioliinfe ; affected with trichino- nematoid worms^ typified hf the genus THekth 
sis; triehinosed. eephaUm,' 

Two ontof mree hundred and swtnw ware 41a- TncftiOCi|IUllllfi (trlk-6-saf 'a-lns), a, {KU 
ooveredtebeodsMnoM. 7Af AwariMfi, VL 46. (Ooese, 1762), < Or. 0^ (rpf;?), a hair, 4* gf- 

tridhite (triadtb n, and a, [< Or. 0plf (rpix*), head.1 I, A gwiiis of nematoid wecm^i 
hair, 4 . -jteie.] 1 n. 1. Akind of fie^-spT^e Mefil of the family DrkhoeophaHdm, ne ^ ‘ 
or mieroselere of some sponges; a fibrillate 

•ploia«, ta wMoh tbe Mii^ttrad of befaw SSS?fffi,\h,*fi2SjSSf g^ *»*** *"^ 
^[lOiited in ooneentrie eofttings ifoniid an SiSMapb 


8. It* tiblKd 

left am ^ mwit 4 ei»^t 6 d inthe 

raX)iaXwf^^iitiM^mM^fnaair^^ 
pi^te 1176^ Chlaj^ who eaUeflt 
phdiMi aoetabulartif sahkhig: the word anieudo- 
^neiie Heme* See eat ander Arffo^Udm, 


of a oladome. See tHjme. Sollas, 
TrielloeladlUI(trI-kok'l|^ueXft. [NL.(Per8oon, 
1807). eo called with ref. to the woolly branches, 
< Or. 0p^ {jpix*)t hair, + itWdof, branch.] 1. 
A genua of polTpetaloua shmbe, of the order 
HamamtUdem, dustlngiiiahed from the type ge- 
nua BamameUs by mueronate anthers, ana flow- 
era with the parts in fives. Th«Sq»MiMar6tMttTet 
of South Africa. Thcf araarflrgrMnihrabtirithoppodte 
qr iltamate oattie laavwL and white floweni deoMiy ag* 
gregatad Into amaU tannuial heada, bearing long narrow 

K tala with revolato margins, the plstUlate flowera apeta- 
la 7. la ramarfcahto for the reddish wool doth- 
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^ 9^ hMi a short broad tall ; 

1 ^ mof the Moera DomA 
domUOa); bat the 

mo^ cteaotsrlatla remmentativao are wedge/tatted. 
tHfihOfbMflilM (tnk-f-gloa'in), a. Of or per- 
taining to the TrU^loMHnm, 

TrkitM o B m (trik-f«loa'as), a. [NL. (Vigors 
andHorsfield, *82^ < Or. Bpi( (rp«;t*)» hair, + 
yXaooaf tongue.] l%e leading genus of 2Vic/(o- 
gloat^nMf us^ with varying Umts ; the lories 
moat properly so called. Allarebnuh-tougnedand 
wedge-tafled ; thejr ara of moderate or small slse, and 


Mfihmtiifl 

and maldeiika<r>] A large genua of*hymeno- 
phyllaoeous ferns, havingthe aori marginal, ter- 
minating a vein, and more or less sunken in the 
frond. The moningla are sessile on the lower part of 
a oyMndrloa], iDiform, oanally elongated receptacle, and 


r. HWrfffiff 

I the under mrlaee of the iMtea ; and 7. erinltutt 
i-tree, for Its branohleta and petkilea, which 


the 


Ingthc lUM 

halrbraDOh- 

hlraate with blaoidah halri. 

8. [1. c.] In Jsool,f a trichooladoae sponge-spic- 
ule. 

tridlOGlMifi (trik.f.kla'ai-«), n. [< Gr. Bpl^ 
(rflijt-h hair, + sAcoic, a nature.] A brittle 
couaition of the hair. Also trickoelaau. 

tridioeryptoiia (trik^^krip-td'ais). [NL.,< 
Or. Bpi((rpix-)f hair,+ aptmr^, hidden, + -ost«.] 
Inflammation of the hair-follicles. 

tridiocjrst (trik'feist), «. [< Gr. Bpi^ (rpix-), 
hair, + teOtme, bladder: see cyst.] A hair-cell; 
one of the minute rod-like or hair-like bodies 
developed in the snbeuticiUar layer of many in- 
fusorians : so named by G. J. iUlman in 1855. 
They represent or resemble the onidm or thread- 
cells of coslenterates. 

tridiocratio (trik-^sisHik), o. [< iriehoegst + 
- 10 . 1 Pertaiidng to or having the character of 
triohocysts: as, a frtcAocysfir formation. 

Triehodfi (tri-ka'da). a. [NL., < Gr. rp/;r<i%, 
contr. of rp<yoe<(%, like ahair, < Bpi^ (rpiy-), hair, 
+ rldociform.] A genus of oiliate infusotians, es- 
tablished by O. F. Mfiller in 1786, giving name to 
the former family Trichodidte (or THohodinn). 
Many anlmalcaloa have been referred to this genni which 
^ now eiclnded from it It la now placed m the fismlly 



Swaiami'ft Lory ( Truhfigltttus nwm-kttlandimy, 

chiefly green and red. The genns In a osnal aeeimtation 
oontains about 40 qieotes. or lialf of the TridvoiAimbm. 
Bwainaon'i Imy of Australia is a oharacterlatio eaample, 
. mostly green, beautifully railed with red, blue, and yel- 
low. 

Trio]lOgraill]na(trik-^gram'tt),n. [NL. (West- 
wood, 1833), < Bpl^ nsir» + yp^PP^ u 

writi^.] A curious ^nus of hymenopteroiis 




OakryMlmidM, and retained lor snen speoies as 7. ear* 
metis found in putrid Infusions and 7. pCrum, of pond- 
water. These cloaelyreaemhle forms of iSMMps. but hare 
a minute ribratUe membruie Incloaed In the oral fossa. 
They are firoe-awfroming, alaatlc, but of aomewhat per- 
slateut orate or pyriform figure, with the month at the 
obllquMy truncated anterior end, approached by an oral 
peristome ; the general outioular aniface is finely ciliated 
throughout, and a elrolet of longer cilia surrounds the 
omi fossa. 

Mehodactet (trik-p-dek'tdz), w. [NL. 
(Nit8sch),< Gr. Bpi^ (t/kt-), hair, + dincriTf, tMer, 

< d^icroflm, SixetfSku, receive, take ] A genus of 
mallophagous insects. 7 . gtAmroespbolus is the red- 
headed Sheep-louse, tomid In the wool of sheep In Europe 
and Amerleai flee tftoffn fimsi a 

Trtollodoil(trlk'^3Sl5r»*- [NL, (Quvier, 1829, 

after Steller), < Gr. flp^ (rpc;t-), hair, + bdovc 
(ddovr-) as E. toothA The typical genus of the 
family TrtekodonUdm. T. BteUeri^ the sand-fish, 
is found in Alaska and south to California. See 
cut under aasd-^lsA. 

TrldlodontUUft (trik-^on'ti-dfl), n.pl. [NL., 

< lHeitodon{t-) + •^.1 A family of aoan- 
thopterygian fishe^ typified by the genus 7W- 
ehoaon; the sand-fishes. 

trkhadoaitold (trik-fdon'toid), «. and a. 1 
a. A fish xA the family Trichodxmiidm, 

XX, «. Of, or having characters of, the TWcAo- 
dmUdm. 

(trlk'^jen), n, [< Gr. Bpii (rpiy-), 
habr, ^ producing: see -pcii.] A sub- 

stanoe or prepmtlon used for promoting the 
growth of the hair. 

* (tiI*koj'e-nu8), 0 . ^As MAcpca 






Eaponragmg the 


hair. 

I, [NL., 
losihus 

s^.-> 


raifiked as a flunily. 

iaeUUBf typified by the genus !IWcAcpiosnw, and 
inexaetly synonymotts with Lariinm^ or includ- 
ing the latter; the brosh-tongaed jMsrrakeets, 
among the flmaU parrots eaUed lorw end k»H- 
tmU, Wim the camcpiloncf the genua ObipIKt or 
H fu k b (nsuaHy put hara. but jsrbb^ beloog^ clc^ 
tkytX mesa jnlfakasti kata Oia tcQgne hraahy, beast 



Trtcktgrmmrnm mtmnta 
«, Sy whli wingi folded , S. front wins • r, hind wing . leg . 

. r. utettiui. (All enUiged ) 

par^tes, of the family Chaltndid»y and typical 
rammtHse. One rare spe- 
sereral are found in North 
Iridnals are extremely abundant, 
as of 7. aMmiea. They are all paraaiilc in the eggs of 
lepidqptcrous insects and of aawfllea. 
TnohogremillilUB (tnk'o-gra-mi'nd), n. pL 
[NL. (L, O, Howard, 188(1), < IVichogram^ + 
•4fus.] A subfamily of parasitic hymenopters, 
of the family ChaleididBP, containing the small- 
est species of the family, characterized by their 
three-jointed tarsi (thus forming the section 
TVimera) and the regular fringe of minute bris- 
tles on the wings. They vary in color from bright 
ydlow to reddiah brown, and are all paraattic hi the 
of other Inaecta. Alao Tridliopramiiiamidw (Fbrst^ 
flee out undw TVMcgrtNmna. 
tri^Ograe (trik'o-jin), n, HHi., < Gr. Bpi^ 
hair, + a female.] In hot,, a long 
thin nair-like sac springing from the trieho- 
phorio part of the procarp of certain ciypto- 
gams, and serving as a receptive organ of re- 
production. See prooarp, Flondem, 
triehOfynio (trik-^-jm'ik), a, [< triehomtne 
+ -40. j In bot^ of or pertaining to the tricho- 

tSSwlOgl* (trik-^ld'ji^) [NL.,<Gr.a8if 

*Tpix^^iayi rptxo^oyfiv, pluck hairs (as a symp- 
tom), < Bpi( (rptx-), hair, + Xfyetv, gather, pick.] 
Ca^ologia. 

tKfdfoloiDr (tri-kol>ji), n, [< Gr. BplS (rptx-h 
hair, + -^ki, < Amu#, speak: see -ology.] The 
soienoe treating of the anatomy, diseases, func- 
tion, etc., of the hair. 

(tri-kd'm#), s. nUj.y < Or. rpi;(utpay 
‘ ' ■ nimish or cover with 

that,, an af- 
pltm, — 8. 

In bot, one of ^e cellular filaments which form 
the substance of a suborder of algm. the Xosto- 
oAiseff. FBrhWt Marine Alge, p. 11. 
TiilfiijOBUllIM (tri-kom'a-nAs), s* [NL. (Toume- 
fort, 1700), < Or, rpixo^vH. a kind of fern (cf. 

a passion for long hair, rptxopanhf^ 
have apasAion for lo^ hair), < Bp^rpix-), hair, 
-l-piih«5ABi,bemad. the E. names oris^/em 


BritU* fern iTruk*maMtt ra4tctmi\ 

the ioduilA ure tubalar cw fannal-Bhaped, and enthw or 
two-Upped at the mouth. About 100 specica are knowi^ 
natives of tropical and temperate conntrteti. Including two 
in the aonthem United States. All aie popnlarly called 
britBU-fetni, flee frriatfe^em, and cut (e> unaer aomt. 
trldumutphytO (trl-kom'^fit), n. [< Gr. Tpix<^ 
pay a grotm of hair (see trichoma), + ^dt#, a 
plant.]* A cryptogamic growth which was for- 
merly thought to be the cause of trichoma. 
tricllOlliatoie(tri-kom'a-tds),<i. [< friokoma(f-) 
+ -ose.] Matted or agglutinated together; af- 
fected with trichoma: said of hair, 
trlcbome (tri'kom), n. [< NL. tnekoma, q. v.] 
An outgrowth from the epidermis of plants, as 
a hair, scale, bristle, or pnckle. These may be 
very various in form and function, but mor- 
phologically they have a common origin. 
TridunnoiiadidiB (trik'^md-nad'i-de), w. p). 
[NL.. < Trichomonw (-wtofuid-) + -t^.] A 
family of flac^llate inlWiriaDS, characterized 
by the tapenng form posteriorly, and the de- 
velopment of several flagella and bodies like 
trichocysts at the anterior extremity. 
TriehomoilM (tri-kom'6-nas), ti . [NL. (Ehren- 
berg, 1838), < Gr. Bpi^ (r/w^-), hair, + poiA^, sin- 
gle. J The^ical^nusof TVtrAomonadfdM. T. 
meiokm^tJB infests the cockchafer. T. vafftnaUa 
is found in the secretions of the human vagina, 
tridboniycosts (trik'^mi-kd'sis), s. < 

Qr, Bpl^ (Tptx-), hair, + pinoKt fungus, + -oat#.] 
Same as riseoi. 

TzioboniTCteridm (trlk'^mik-ter'i-dd), n. pL 
j^L., <iViobomwtcr«A + -»</«».] A family of 
fishes: same as rygtdtidse. 

Trichomyeterine (tnk-o-mik-te-ri'nd), u. pt 
[NL., <lrrichomffct(Tns + -mg.]* A subfanuly 
of trichomycteroid fishes, with the dorsal fin 
posterior, and behind the ventrals when the lat- 
ter are present. It includes most species of the 
family. Also TncKomyctenna and PygiMm^ 
trichomycterine (trik-^mik't^rin), a. and n. 
I. a, or having characters of, the IVieko^ 
myrtrrtnap, 

XI. n. A fish of the subfamily Trtchomyetid- 
rina 

trichomycteroid (trik-^mik'te-roid), a* and s. 
I. a. <X, or having characten of, the TVicAo- 
myc^die, 

XL n. A fish of the family Trirkomyctaridm, 
Trichomyctame (trik'(i-mik-td'ru8), n. [NL. 
(Cuvier and Valenciennes, 1846), < Gr. Bpl( 
hair, -f pvtcr^p, nostril.} Same as Pygi- 
dium, 2. 

Trichonotidm (trik-^not'i-dd), a. pi. [NL., < 
D'tehonotus 4* -<dis.] A family of acanthopte- 
rygian fishes, represented by the genus Trteho- 
notus. 

trlchonotoid (trik-^nO'toid), a. and n. L o. 
Of or relating to the TnehomoUiUe. 

n. «. A fidi of the family THcbonoUdK. 
TrlcbbhotQfl(trik-d-nd'tiis),M. [NL.^lochand 
^hneider, 1^1) A Qt*Bpl^ (rp<A-)» hair, + Wirof, 
back.] 1. In iiMth., the typical genus of IW- 
eikomitidm * so called from the long filamentous 
anterior dorsal ray of T, Behgerwt, the original 
speoies. Ike bodj Is long snd subcrlindrical, wMi 


Tridumotat 

eyolold tealM of mcNiartte ilM ; th* tgrM look ttmrMd ; til* 
toethmin YiUttonn band* on the )»wi ; tho {one doMd 
an ia qilndeM; tho anal to alio lonf; the Tontrala areln* 
ffular» with ona apine and a^e raya ; and the oaddal ▼ana* 
bne ara vary nnmarona. 

8. In entom,^ a ^neiic name which has bean 
used for certain beetles and flies, but is in each 
case preoccupied in ichthyology, 
trichopathic (trik-d-path'ik), a, [< triehopafk-y 
•f -ic. J Helating to disease of the hair, 
triehopatl^ (tri-kop'a<thi), ft. [< Gr. Bpi^ 
(TpiX^h + -TToBta^ < TrdOogt suffering.] Treat- 
ment of diseases of the hair. 

Triehophodna (trik^^fO-si'nd). n, ph [NL., < 
Gr. do5 bair/+ a seal, -i- -tnis.] 


A subfamily of the Otantdx, or eared seals, in- 
cluding the hair-seals as dLstin^shed from the 
fur-seals ( Uiophonti^), There is no type genus, 
trichophocilie (trik-o-fo'sin), a. Pertainingto 
the Tnehophoettue, of having their characters, 
trichophore (tnk'o-fdr), n, [< Gr. Bpi^ (rptx-), 
hair, + < ti^fpetv a E. hear^A 1, In hot., 

the special cell or chain of cells in certain al- 

K which bears the triohogyne. See Ffortde». 

nnetf andMurrapf Oryptog. Bot., p. 199.— 2. 
In a process of the integument of certain 
annelids, as Polucfuetaj witmn which are de- 
veloped the peculiar chitiuous setie of the para- 
podia, and which incloses the bases of the pen- 
cil-like bundles of setffi (whence the name) 
See cut under pygtdium, 

Wcboi^oric ( tnk-o-for'ik), a. [< inchophore 
4* -ic!j In b(>U : (d) Of or pertaining to the 
trichophore: as, the fndkopkonc apparatus. (5) 
Of the nature of a tnohopbore : as, the triekch- 
pkoric part of the procarp of certain crypto- 
gams. 

tvichophoroilB (tii-kof 'd-ms), a. [As tneophorp 
+ -OKS.] In 2 odLf bearing hairs or hair-hke 
parts, as setie ; of the nature of a trichophore. 
Mbdiopliyton (tri-kof'i-ton), w. [NL., < Gr. 
Bpii {Tpix-)i hair, + a plant.] A genus 

of minute saproleguious fungi, parasitic on the 
skin of man, where they grow luxuriantly m and 
beneath the epidermis, in the hair-folheles, etc 
T, tonsurans produces the skin-discase known 
as tinea or ringworm. Bee derma tophyiPi ttnea^ , 
Tiichoplax (trik'^plaks), ft. [NL., < Gr. 6pi§ 
hair, + ifXdf, a plate.] A supposed 
generic type of animal, of whoU^y undetermined 
affinities, so called from the ciuated plate-like 
suiface. The species is T. adherens. 
tllAoptar (tri-kop't6r), ft. [< TncJioptern.q v.] 
A member of the Tnehoptera; a caddis-fly. 
IMchOptera (tri-kop'te-rtt), n. pL [NL., neut. 
pi. of tnehopterus: see Irwhoptertfus.} A subor- 
dinal group of neuropterous insects, the caddis- 
flies: so called because the wings are generally 
hidry to an extent not found in other Neuroih 
tera. The poeterior winn are folded In rest , the roan* 
dihlM are radlmentary TOe group to approximately the 
aame aa Phn/meidd. being oompoaed of the familiea 
PJhrypaneMte, l^mnt^hOfdm, and auiidry othera See cut 
ttader eaddhhwmn. 

tril^ptenui (trl-kop't^rw), a. and n. [< JH- 
ehaptera + -a«.] I. a. ‘Same as tnehopterous. 

n. ft. A member of the Tnehoptera ; any cad- 
dis-fly or phryganeid. 

tfioluhltoraui (tri-kop't^ms), a. [< NL. fr>- 
ekepteruSf hairy-winged, *<[ Gr. Bpi^ 

+ mepdv, wing.] Belonging to the Trtchoptera. 
tridiopterygid (trik-^ter^i-jid), a. and n. I. 
a. Pertaining to the Trichopterygidm ; relating 
to or resembling a trichopterynd. 

n. ft. A beetle of the family lYichopterygidse. 
THehopterygidffi (tri-kop-te-rij'i-d§). ft. pi. 
[NL. (Burmeister, 1845), C Trtchopterux 4* -Itup.] 
A family of clavicom beetles, including the 
smallest beetles known. The anteniM are verilell- 
late with long haln, and the wlnga are fringed wnh hair 
A few apeclea are apteroua. The larvMi are active and 
oamlvoroni , aome of them feed on podorana. Borne are 
nqnmiecophUona , otbera live under bark. In the genera 
Aderm, AiUttopUryx, and NevgUnu the phenomenon of 
attemate generation haa been noticed, a nlind imteroiia 
generation alternating with one In which the Indmdnahi 
nave eyaa and wlngi About ISO n>eeiei are known, of 
which abottt 60 inhabit the United ^tea 
Tiidumteitn (tri-kop'tc-riks), n. [NL. (HQb- 
nsr, 1^6), <Gr. Bpii (rpix-^ hair. + irnpv^. wing.] 
1. A genus of geometHd moths.— 2. A genus 
of clavicom beetles, typical of the family 3W- 
chopteryptdte. Kirby A They have the antennie 

eloi^te. eleven-jointed the protborax not conatrlcted be- 
hind, the abdomen with alx ventral aegmenti. the hind 
coxm dtotatit, and the meaoatemom carmate The apeclea 
are fonad on dung and vegetable dehrto. Over 60 apeclea 
are known, and the genua to repreaented In Europe, Aala, 
and North and Boath America, 
krichort, n. A Middle Emdish forth of treaeher, 
fcridim (trl'kdrd), n. and a. [< Gr. rpixopdo(, 
havingtbree •trinipi,< rpelg (rpi-), three, + 
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ffiadjigt see eerdl, ekerd.] 1. a. In any 
histnimeiit with three strings, espeeially the 
thiee^atrbged lute. 

XL a. Buying three strings; oharaeterised 
by thrw itringa.-~niolMrdi pUnoforlt, a pia^orte 
in which moat of the digitala nave each three atrloga 
toned in onlaon. 

triohOire:!^ (trik-^rek'sis), ft. [NL., < (^. Bpli 
(‘I’PiX'h 1^» + e breaking, < 

break.] Brittleness of the bair.^THehortKls 
nodeaa, a dlaeaae of the hair oharaotertoed by hrlttleneaa 
and the formation of awellingt on the shaft. 

trichorrliea, triohorrbcM (trik-p-rB'E), n. 
[NL., < Gr. Bpi^ irptxAt kair, + /Soio, a flowing, 
^ ItelVf flow.] Falling of the hair; alo^cia. 

TrlchosnatheB (trik-o-8an'th§s), n. rNL.(Lin- 
neeus, 1737), named from the fringed petals; < 
Gr. Bpi^ (rp/;t-). hair, + dvBog, flower.] A genus 
;8, of the order Cueurbitacea and tribe 


Mpk 

thvea 


Bhoete tri- 

a genus into three ape* 


of plants, 

Cucutnerinesr. it to characterised by entire uabrx-lobea, 
a five-parted wheetshaped fringed ooroUa, coudupUcate 
anther.oelto, and numerous polymorphoua seeds. There 
are about 42 apeoieai iiativea <u tropical Asia, northern 
Australia, and Polynesia. Th^ are annual or perennial 
olfmherii, scunotliuea with a tuberoua root, hearing entire 
or lohed and cordate leaves and nnhranched or forking 
tendrils The flowers are white and moncaoloua— the 
male racenied, the female aolltaiy— and followed by a 
fleshy smooth or farrowed fnilt, often large and globoM, 
oblong, or coiiUal, someUmea elongated, uender, atoiped, 
and serpent-like T. anguina and T. colubrina are known 
as $nake‘gourd or v^per gourd, also as Matm-eueumbtr 
(which see, under cueumter). 

trichOBChifliB (trik-os-kf'sis), n. [NL., < Gr. 
Bpi^ (rpixAt hair, + a cleaving, < oxil^etv, 

cleave • see sch46i}i.] Bplitting of the hair. 

TrichoBColices (trik^f-ek^-H'sfiz), n. pi. [NL., 

< Gr. dpt^ (tmx-), hair, 4* a worm.} A 

Huperordinal division, proposed in 1877 by Hux- 
ley to be estabUsheui to include the Trematoday 
CenUndea^ Turbellarta^ and Rot^feray in order to 
dificriminate the morphological type which they 
exemplify from that of the NematoseoliceSy con- 
taining the Nematotdea. See Nematoscolices 

tricholUB (tii-kd'sis), ft. [NL#, < Or. Bpi^ (rpiX’\ 
hair, + -ost^.] Any disease of the hair: same 
anphcfl, 1. 

TrichoBomata (trik-o-sS'ma-t^), n. pi. [NL. 
(Diesing), < Gr. Bpi^ (rptxAt fTopa{T-)y 

the body.] The PerUUnidm and allied infuso- 
nans, corresponding to the Choanojta^ellata of 
H. J. Clark and W. B. Kent. 

tricll 080 mat(mB(trik-d-Bom'a-tU 8 ), ft. Pertain- 
ing to the ^chostmaiay or having their charac- 
ters; having the body flagellate, os an mfuso- 
nan. 

trichosporaaga (trik^pd'ranj), « [< NL. 

trvehosporangiumy q. v.j In hot., same as tncho- 
sporanghum. 

tncbosporailgillin (trik^o-spo-ran'ji-um), n.; 
pi. tncnosporangta ^4). [NL. (Thuret), < Gr. 
Bpi^ {rptx-h kair, 4- NL. sporangium^ q. v.] In 
bot.y the plurilocular sporangium, or zobsporan- 
gium, of the fucoid aigsd, consisting of an ag- 
gregation of small cells, each one of which con- 
tains a single sobspore. Compare ocMporanpiufft. 

trichOBpora (trik'^pbr), #». K Gr. Bpi^ (rp/ f), 
hair, 4 ampdy seed : see sjHfre^A In bot., one of 
the peculiar spores of the Hwhomyeetes ; same, 
or nearly the same, as coniatum. 

TrichOBbuna (trik-p-stb'm^), n. [NL. (Lin- 
I 18 DU 8 , 1763), named from the capillary fllaments ; 

< Gr. Bpl^ (rpixAt kalr, + ary pa, stamen.] A 
genus of inmo^talous plants, of the order La- 
Uatse and tribe J^oidem. it to chnncteriiod by 
the four loog-exiarted itnmeni with divnrionte anther- 
cells, and by the deeply lohed ovary. The 8 species are 
all nati ves uf North A meriea. Theyjue clammy glandular 
herbs with a strong batoamlc odor. They bear entire leaver 
and axillaiy whorls of nnmeroos muciiy blue flowera the 
cfwolla with a slender tube and nearly equally five-toothed 
spreading bmrder, from which the ooosploaooi arching 
stamens project, luggeatlng the popular name 

t which See). The species of the esstem United Btates 
lave a very strongly two-lljmed and depressed oslyx, and 
loose fiower-clnsters, as T. diehoUmum, the bastard pen- 
nyroyal. The western have the calyx norms! and the 
fiower-clnsters dense. T.tomilufti. with a striking purple- 
woolly spike, to known in CsUfomia as bluek sage, 
tridlOBjrplKlliB (trik-^sin-lis). n. [NL., < Gr. 

irpix-), hair, 4* NL. sypkUis,^ A syphilitic 
oiseAse of the hair. 

triehOiypkdlOBiB (trik-a-sif-i-lb'sis), ft. [NL., 
as triehosyphilis 4 -osis, j Bame as irickosyphilts. 
tridlOthfiwe (trik-^thal'ik}, a. [< Or. Bpi( 
kair, + ft»X%,a green shoot: see that- 
lu8»^ In bat, havinff' a filamentous or hair-llke 
thaUus* as certain slmB. 
triehotomic (trik-^tom'ik), ft. Pertaining to 
trichotomy; influenced by or practising tri- 
chotomy. 

ix U M m Mm (trl-kot>mus), a. [< Gr. rp/rn, 
in three, 4 -ropof, < ripvtts, rufuiv, cut.] Di- 


furcate; i 
oies. 

trldhotaotoilflly (tri-kot'^mua-li), ede. In a 
trichotomotts manner; in three parts, 
triohotonnj (tri-kot'(hmi), n. [? Gr. rolxf^, In 
three, + ropla, < rfpvsiv, rauelv, out.] Diyision 
into three parts ; speeifloally, in iheol., division 
of human nature mto body (soma), soul (psy- 
che), and spirit (pneuma). 

His (Aristotle’s] trUhotomg into hypoCheim definitions, 
and axioma Knrrow, Muh. Leota, Till. 

tridiotrimne (trlk-^trf'bn), n. [< Gr. rpiy«, in 
three (< rpeig (rpt-), three), 4- rpiatva, a trident: 
see trimne.2 Of sponge^pieules, a trichoto- 
mous tricene ; a claaose rhabdns the three oladi 
of which trifurcate. Bee frusns. BoUas. 
tricliroic (tri-krb'ik), a. [< Gr. roixpoog, rpi- 
Xpovg, also rplxpt^, three-colored (< (rpt^, 
three, 4- xP^t XP^k, color), 4* -is.] Possessiiig 
the property of tnchroism. K, W, Streeter, 
cions Stones, p. 167. 

tridhroiBBl (tn'kr^-ism), ti. [< fWcAro-tr 4 
-ism.] The property possessed by some crys- 
tals of exhibiting different colors in three dif- 
ferent directions when viewed by transmitted 
light. It Is due to the different degrees of ahscwption 
in the three direotlona The more general term yfisoehro- 
um to often employed. 

trichromatic (tri-kr^mat'ik). a. [< Gr. rptxp^- 
parog, three-colored : see tricnromic.'\ Charac- 
terized by three colors; in a specific sense, 
haying the three fundamental color-sensations 
of red, green, and purple, as the normal eye, 
in distinction from a color-blind eye, which can 
perceive only two of the fundamental colors, 
tnchromic (m-krb'mik), a. [< Gr. rprig (rp/-), 
three, + XP^*^^} color.] Pertaining to three 
oolors; trichromatic. 

trichronOOB (trl^kro-nus), a. [< Gr. rplxpavog, 
at three times or measures, < rprtg (rpi-), three, 
4 xP^}*^i time.] In anc. pros., consisting of or 
containing throe times or mone; triHemic. 
trichnrf. ft. A Middle English form of trencher, 
tridng'lilie (tri'sing-Hn ), n. Saul. , a line used 
to tnee up any object, either to stow it or to 
get it out of the way. 

tridnilUll (tri-sin^i-um), ft. [LL.,< L. ires (tri-), 
three, 4* eanere, sing.] A musical composition 
for three voices : a trio. 

tridpital (tri-sip'i-tal), a. [< L. tnesM (tn- 
cipif-), three-headed (see tneeps). 4 -at] In 
anat., three-headed : having three origins: as, a 
tnnpttal muscle. Bee trietps, 
tridrcilBur (trf-s^r'k^-l^r), «. Referring to 
three circles.— TTloinnUar eobrfiSiiilas, homognne- 
ons point-coOrdinaUt for a piano, oaoh of which to oqnal 
to the jMwor of the point relatively to a fixed oobrdinate 


circle divided by the mdlus of the drde A llnei 
I oominatee exp 


drde A llneer eqne- 
tlon in such oominatee expressee a rlrde orthogonal to 
the *' radical oircle " which is ortbcgonel to the three oodr 
dlnate cirolei; a qnadrlo equation ex pr eeses a hlclrenlar 
quartlo ; etc.- Trloironlar ifsomatry, geometry treated 
by means of triefroiiler oohriflnatet. 
trick^ (trik), V. [(a) Prob. an altered form, 
reverting to the orig. unassihilated form, of 
trieh (mod. E. prop, spelled *fnfck), < ME. tot- 
chen, tricehen (also pernaps unassihilated strick- 
en), < OF. trioher, trickUr, Ireehier (also per- 
haps unassihilated striquer, stricquer), deceive, 
trick (of. Pr. tne, deceit), as It. treceare, cheat, 
< L. tricari, MI#, also tricarCf trifle, act deceit- 
fully, < tnese, trifles, toys (see tneh, treaeher, 
treachery: cf. frloiirL n., in the sense of ^trifle, 
ioyO; (0) the word, as a noun, being appar. 
influenced by, if not in part derived from, lijD. 
treek, D. trek, a trick (m slimme trek, a cun- 
ning trick, ^uftd eentn trek epeelen, play one 
a trick, etc.), a word not having the orig* mean- 
ing of 'trick’or *deoeit,’but a particular use of 
MD. (reck P. trek, a pull, draft, tug, line, < MB. 
trecken, D. trekken, draw: see and cf. 

fracfci. Cf. F. trigasui, crafty, artful, eunning. 
tngauderie, a sly trick. The words spiled Iri^* 
have been confused in popular apprehension 
and in the dictionaries, ana the senses are en- 
tangled. See fHri!®, Ifrong. I. 
To deceive by trickery; cozen; clieat. 

To ha wrapt ihft and warm in fortafia*s maoak 
Whan she . . . to stfaaaad to Irtok or tiump iiiaiihli^^ 

A Jmmn, Haw Ian, 1. 1. 
Hcjfm of tha monay whfla ha was wrlliai s 

raoi^ lor It, aad taat am wtohoat afsrtlfliig. 

Foiiarayft, loamay to LoMoa, tv. t« 

8. To bring, tender, or induce by triekery; be- 
guile; inv^le; 

Tbsy w«a Onto tHMwl qI 
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Inifir wltti * Oooi'Oof.i 1& 

XC, infram, 1. To noe trickray, deoepUon, or 
impoitura. 

Thus tliar loo OBi irtetingtmftt thrirlng, 

And iottrd«rl^ plfljn, irbloli toll thtr oall rorivtoff 
Drifdltnt To QnuiflUe. 

jj. To Juggle j pUy. 

Wo moy trMf with tho word Itfo In ito doton miimo 
untn wo oro wohry of Mtking, ... but ono toot roniolnt 
tmo throoffhont,* . . . thot wo do not^ properly opooklng, 
love Ufo ot ^ but liTt^. H L, SUv^rnn^ M» Triplex. 

3f. To toy; handle idly. 

Thomnooi forbid that I ihould rootraln yourmoddllog, 
whom X too ohreody buoy wftii the title and trtokinff orer 
the loavoa. 3. Jomon, OatllUie, To the Reader. 

triek^ n. [< triek^y r. ; prob. in part < 

BIP. frooXr, D. ireky a trick, a pull, draft, etc. : 
see triek\ o., and of. track^.l 1. A crafty or 
fraudulent device; a deceitful expedient; an 
artifice; a stratagem. 

There la lome triek In thli, and you moot know i(^ 

And be an agent too. 

FtM 0 r, Bumorone Lieutenant, tv. S. 
But you tee they haue aome tridm to ooualn Ood, aa 
before to ooualn the DIneU. PurehtUy Pilgrimage, p. 218. 
O, the rare fricytoof a Maohlarellan 1 

WeMer, White Dertt. t. L 

2. A teat or an exhibition of skill or dexterity, 
as in Juggling or sleight of hand. 

He can do trkki with hie toea wind afik and thread 
pearl with them. B. Janmm, Fan'a AnnlToraaiy. 

Rntertain any puppy that comee, like a tumbler, with 
the aame Mdtf orer and orer. 

Congrtve, Old Batohelor, 1 4. 

3 A roguish or mischievous performance; a 
prank; a practical joke; a hoax. 

If 1 be eerred each another trick, 111 have my braine 
to'en out and buttered, and glv« them to a dog fora new- 
year's gift 3hak., M. W. of W., lU. 6. 7. 

To play a triolr and make aome one or other locdc fooltah 
waa held the meet pointed form of wit throughout the 
back regtona of the manor. Ocarge BLiat, Felix Bolt xii. 

4. A foolish, vicious, or disgraceful act: with 
disparaging or contemptuous force. 

DIdat thou ever eee me do ancb a triekt 

Skak.y T. O. of V., Iv. 4. 48. 
I hope you don't mean to forsake It ; that will he but a 
kind Of a mougral cur's triofc. 

CoHffme, Old Batchelcv, Iv & 

6. A peculiar art; skill; adroitness; knack. 

Bere's fine revolutioD, an we had the tnek to see t 

3Salr, Hamlet v. l.bs. 
In a UtUe while the frfulr of walking on the edge of the 
water doee to the aide wall had been learned. 

The Oneiifv, XXXIX. 280 

6. A peculiar trait, manner, habit, or practice; 
a characteristic; a peculiarity; a mannerism. 

In you a wfidnaaa la a noble tfiak, 

And cherlah'd In ye, sod all man mutt love It. 

FUtakcrand Bowky, Uald in the Mm. fU. 2. 
What ihall I say of the manifdd and strange taahlona of 
the garmenta that are uaed now-a-daarsT . . . Sometime 
we follow the fSehion of the Frenchmen. Another time 
we will have a fTfek of the Spaniards. 

Bteom, Bktfy Wrltl^fad. Parker 800.I p. 104. 
M e've a trick, wa young Mlowa you may have been told. 
Of talking (in paulc) aa If we were old. 

0. W. Bdmcc, The Roys. 

7. A trace; a suggestion; a reminder. 

He hath a frfak of OoMU^e-llon'a iSee. 

SfcaXr., K. John, i 1 tt. 

8. Somethix^ pretended or unreal; a sem- 
blance; an iuuBioii. 

Tmih Itadf la In bar haid uduH 
And na e l aa a aa a candle In a aouIL 
And all her love of Ood a groundleaa claim, 

A frfoft upon the eanvaa, p^ted fiama 

Oeiqwr. Convefoatioii, L 781. 
_ la this poor erM of paint 
You aae the temmance^ lueomplate and faint, 

Of the two^iroBted future. 

WJUItiwv The Fuarana. 

Any small article; a toy; a kniokknack; a 
tnfie; a trap: a mere notbi^: sometimes 
plied to a ehiid. [Obsolete or provincial U. 6.] 
Wlw. Ha s esdkie or a walnut-ahall, 

this oountray waaie iboite an hundreth 
frCaltNsdtcttii about thwi. BeMupte r«fipw, It 64. 

ktpt In Ihek pladaa, n^ 

bdter Mlw* w Ml lylniM^ M 

Oumnmy p, 640. 
triad m tbaprtoonar 

** mail lbs Uttte ; Sha lea watda to 




Hara'saIrMof dlaotrded cards of uat wewererank'd 
with eoata aa long aa old maatar lived. 

MidMm, Matihtgmty mid BmUy, Old Law, ilL L 
WlMu In doubt win the trick, 

UoiflCy Twenty-tour Rules tat Beginners, xli. 

11. JVauf., a ml] : atnm; the time allotted to 
a man to stand at tne helm, generally two hours. 

This nlibt It was my tom to steer, or, aa theaallors say, 
my trick at the bebn, for two hours. 

JLB. Demoy Jr,, Before the liaat, p 29. 

12. A watch. Tkfls QUmary of ThieveJ Jargon 
(1728). [Thieves* slang.] ->nie odd trlOk. See 
odd.— TO fcnoira trick wonn two of that, to know 
of eomo bettor oontrivanco or expedient 

^ Bag by God, soft. 1 knew ojbricitr^K tim 


8hak., 1 Ben. IV., l 


fthat, 
L 1. 41. 


Mtkly 

/ wsa a ffiat epoeh of auooeaalo] 

Oiotarp, at, to apeak n 1 mata ParUamentanr manner, of 
war atratagmui on the part of akflfnl agenta. 

Qcerpe miot, Felix Holt, xxx. 

trickily (trik'i-li), odr. In a tricky manner; 
trickisnly. 

triekiliaiS (trik^i-nes), a. The quality of being 
tricky or trieldsh ; trickisbness. 

The right of the blind to ask charity lapses If it becomes 
a mere ouslneu and with all the triektneic by which a 
■tieet businees la somettmee oharaeteriaed. 

Mayhew, Loudon Labour sad London Poor, I 896. 

trickixiRi (trik'ing), p. a, (Ppr. of triek^, «.] 
FWtimng or plajdng tricks; tricky; deceitful; 
artful. 

Go get thee gmie, and by thyself 
l>evUe aome tndting game. 

Robin Hood and the Golden Arrow (C^d's Ballede, V 888). 


my boy , 

that. ThaCkcrayy Newoomee, L 

Toserveoneatilok. Seeamwi.—Tkkksofthe trade, 
theexpedienta,artiaoea,aad dodgeeofacraftorbnalneee; 
devleee or strategemi intended to attraet custom or to 
gain aome advantage over one's oostomen or one's rivals. 
«flya« L Mammmr, Straiagetn, etc. (see orftlefX trand, 
imDoattlon. imnoahue. deceodon. fetch, 
triok^ (trik ), V, L [Pr^l^otBer use of triek^, 
v.y as derived from the noun in the sense *a 
dexterous artifice,* or 'a touch.** (If. also trkik*. 
According to some, < W. trecMW, furnish or har- 
ness, tnek out, < treCy an implement harness, 
gear.] To dress; trim; deck; prank; specifi- 
cally. to arrange, dress, or decorate, especial) v 
in a fanciful way, as the person or the hair: of- 
ten followed by ovt or np. 

For he [Cato] found not hU Coonfty . . nttorly de- 
stroyed, but toeaed In a dangerous temp^; andbeingnoi 
of authority like the Pilot to take the steme Id hand, and 
goveme the ship, he took himself to triohap the aailea, 
and preparing the tackle, so to assist men of greater 
North, tr of Platerch, p 684. 


. Wepresentlydiscoveredthat they wereaaei^ert thieves, 

Hear what he eaysof jrou, Mr? Cllve^ beat be cdf tobed, and as tn^ng in their exchanges, ae any people we bad 
—ho, ho ! Wo, na We kn^ a trick worth two yet met with Cm, Second Voyage, U. 7. 

tricking^ (trik'ing), w. [Verbal n, of trinity r,] 
Articles of outfit; appurtenances, especially 
ornamental trifles. 

Go get us propertlee, 

And tricking tor our faiiiee. 

Rkok.M. W.ofW.,iv.4.78. 

trieking^ (trik'in|;), n. [Verbal n. of (rick*, e.] 
In her.y a graphic representation of heraldic 
bearing or an entire achievement. See triok^, 
Anns verbally and technically dcecribed are Maaoned ; 
the vertMl deecnption la the blasoit , if they are drawn In 

S n or pencil in monochrome, showing the lines at tine- 
re, they are said to be ^'idoked" , such a drawing is a 
tricking; If they are given In gold and colours, they are 
iUumlnated or painted. N. and Q , 7th aer., V. 414. 

trieddih (trik'ish), <r. [< frrek^ 4- -««Ai.] Given 
to or eharactenxed by trickery; deceitful; art- 
ful. 

flolooae and aUppeiy and frMiiik way of reasoning. 

Bp Attertmry, To Po^ March 26, 1721. 
Tbechimpanaee . . . is extremely kind to chndren,show- 
tng no IKdHsk or malicious tempor. even endeavoring to 
amuae them, and induce them to play 

Pcp.8ei Mo, Xm. 48{>. 
»8v&. Deceptive, rogniah. Bee emmiiigi 
t riAiulilw (trik'i A-li), adn. In a trickish man- 
ner; artfully; deceitfully. 
trioUduiMS (trik'isb-nes), n. The state of be- 
ing trickish, deceitful, or artfuL 

Chargee of duplicity, maoegement artifice, and fnteMifi- 
twas. V. Knoae, Winter Evenlnga, xxlv 

trickle (trik'l). e.; nret. and pp. iruskledy ppr. 
triekhng, [< ME. frikteu, trikilen, Irektdm; prob 
a var. of strikion (with which it interchange), 
trickle, freq. of atrihm, rarely ME trtken, go : 
see strike. In mod. times the word has been 
regarded as connected with friffl. Cf, Sc. fria- 
k26,al80 trintlcy trickle.! L tutrans. 1. To flow 
in a small interrupted stream; ruu down in 
drops: as, water trickles from the caves. 

The red Mode trikiond to his knea 

M& Cantab. Ff v 48, f. 122. (BoIBwea > 
Nay ’ fnl of oarawe thon now me aeeat , 

The teeria trikOeu downn on my face. 

For **lUlns r^s mortnus eat** 

PoiRwalPoemo, etc. (ed. FumlvallX p. 207. 

2. To let fall a liquid in drops or small broken 
streams; drip. 

The three tall flreplaece . . make one think of the 
groupe that most formerly have gathered there— of all 
the wet boot-soles, the erioUuw oouMeta the attfiened 
fingera the rheumatic shanka. 

B. Jemwe, Jr , Little Tour, p. 121. 

3. To pass or flow gently like a small stream. 

Row fluent nonsenee triddet from hie tongue * 

Popo, DuDCwd, lit. 801. 

n. trans. To cause to trickle; pour or shed 
in small, slow streams. 

With adroit and tender hands they aided the doctor, 
and triekird stimnlante down her throat. 

C Rondo, Hard Cash, xxxviL 

trickle (tnk'l), It. [< tntklcy e.] 1. A trickling 
stream; a rill. 

Dellcioua aa frieUes 
Of wine poured at maaa-tlme. 

Browning, Another Way at Love. 

2f. See the quotation. 

CacartOo [ItLthetrieUasor dung of aheepe, goaia, rats, 
or ooniea. Mttrio, IfiSS 

txicklet (trik'let), It. r< trkkfc + •<'?.] A small, 
trickling stream; a riH. 

My buaineaa lav In tha two Anatrathera. A frieklrt of 
a atream dtvldea them, spanned by a bridge. 

it LTSMemon, Scribner's Mag, IV Ml. 

trick-llllA (trik Min), It, TheaLy a cord, made 
very strbng and smooth, used in the working 
of pantomimih changes. 

tricuri^^ (trik'li), ode. [< fiicki + Neatly ; 
deftly; cleverly. 


The Canari put their wlnea to the drudgery abroad, 
whiles theroaelnes spiik weaue, irieke to Uumuelues, and 
performe other womanish functions at home 

Purckac, Pilgrimage, p. 886. 
The women celebrated at old for their beantles yet 
carry that fame. . . . They have their head triekt with 
taaaela and flowers. Sandyc, Travalles, p. 12 

A oonntry playhonse, some rude bam 
TVieksd out for tlut prond use. 

Wordoworth, Prelude, vIL 

trick^ (trik), V, f. f< Bfl). treekeny D. trekkeny 
pulL draw lines, delineate, sketch, as OFries. 
trekka, tregga. North Pnes. trcckey frdckessLG. 
trekken ss MHG. trecken ss Dan. fripkke, draw; 
a causal form of OHG. treh/utny MHG. treekeny 
pull, push, shove. . From the same source are 
ult. E. traek^y and bicker, now trigger, Cf. 
also trek and trkkK This^erb seems to have 
been confused with trick^, deck; cf. fnrk- 
iweiif.] In her, : (<?) To draw, as a bearing or 
a collection of bearings, or a whole escutcheon 
or achievement of arms. The word impUee the rep- 
reeentation graphically of armorial bearings in any sente, 
and should be used instead of btacon, which properly 
means to dasorlbe In words. 

They are hlaaoned there , there they are trickod, they 
and their pedigrees. B. Jotmti, Poetaster, L L 

(b) Especially, to draw in black and white only, 
without color, or to sketch slightly, whether a 
bearing or a whole achievement. 

This seal was exhibited to the Heralds at their Vlalta- 
tton of Korthanta, 1618, ** antiquum Btgfllum aigeateum,** 
and la frMMi in their origins! HR 
Trmw.Biat.9oc,cflanea$hiroandChockSro,}if. &,V.88. 

tridk^pu. and N. An obsolete form of frigt. 

In two bowa that I have, . . the one is quick of cast, 
fri^and trim both for pleasure and profit; ttie other la a 
lug, alow of oast, following the string, more rare for to 
lait than pleasant for to use. 

Aaehmn, ToxophUus (ed. 1864), p. IL 

But tell ma, wench, hast done t ao eviei' indaed 
That heaven Itself may wonder at the deed? 

PocU, Arraignment of PhrlB, L 8 

Mck^dMgBr (trik'dag^dr), n. A d«ger the 
bladeoTwhieh slips back into the hilt, 
trieker^ (trik'Ar). n, [< tnek^ 4 -cri. Cf. 
freaoAcr.] One who tricks; a cheat; a trick- 
ster. 

MfilrarBt, u. An obsolete form of trigger,-^ 

TriMktf flpAodkiahaiKl-flreann of the close of the reign 
of Chanae LTsooBlled beoauie diaohaiged by pulling a 
trigger or tifobarraw trtckordcck Jour BrU. Archmd. 

Am»la, m , ^ 

tridaBT^look (trik'Ar-lok), n, A gun-lock ar- 
ranged with a tricker or tri^r of any descrip- 
tion. Mafeeh-tricker locks and wheel-tricker 
looks were in use In the seventeenth century^. 
trtdkiKy (trik'ted), n, (< frirkt -f. .^ 1 , 
treaekery (MS. triAmie, < OP. tnekene, etc.).] 
The praetice of tricks or deceits; artifice ; im- 
pOStUIBt 


AaollMir 

> . . A 


triokly 

j muk imeMy and irtekdif rapraatnWnt 
tr/o?%F»plitliagin«i cf traamn^ 9. ItL 
trickly® (trik'li), «. [< trickle + -yi.] Tiiok- 
ling. [Colloq.] 

Her boota no IcMiger rattle, nor do cold and irieHy rilla 
rare (loam the nape of her nook. H. Droed'Mon, Joan,lLia 

trickmAkar (trik'm&'kdr), n. A person who or 
a card which makes or takes a triok, as in whist ; 
speeihcally, a card of such rank or value as to 
be counted on to take a trick. Q, W. Fetteef 
American Whist, pp. 42, 50. 
trlokmentt (trik'ment), n. [< trtck^ + -meat.] 
Heraldic emblazonry i decoration. 

Here '• a new tomb, new trioftiaaiitf too. 

Heau. oiui it., Knight of Malta, tv. S. 
ifo tomb ahall hold thee 
But these two arma, no triedtiMiitabut nur teara. 

Fkteknt ICadloTer, ▼. 4. 

triek-BOene (trik'sen), n, TheaU^ a scene in 
which meohatnoal changes are made in the 
sight of the audience, 
tricksay, a. See tricksy, 
triokfliliegs (trik'si-nes), a. The state or char- 
acter of beii^ tricksy. Also trtckeeyness. 

There had been aiiexaraerattngfasoinatlon in theertelr- 
tintn with which nhc had— not met hia adranoea but- 
wheeled away from thcan. 

(leoiye HKot, Daniel Deronda, zxrilL 

trlcksome (trik'sum;, a. [< trick^ + ^omr.] 
Pull of tricks; tricksy; playful. 


MU 

Bartaining to a tcieUuhun, or to the a&elant 
mode of w Miiiwiww at table, 
tridimo ik), o. [< Gr. (rpe-), 

three, 4- luivetv, inclinei bend, 4* 4c. j In crai* 
tot,, pertaining to the inclination of three in- 
tersecting axes to each other: specifically, ap- 
pellatlYe of a system of crystallisation in whi^ 
the three axes are uneaum and their interseo- 
tions oblique, as in tne obliaue rhomboidal 
prism. Also tncHnohedrie^ iriolitMte, anorihiCy 
ocymmcfnc, tetartopr%matie* See cut 8 under 
rhcmhohedffm. 

tllclinilim (tri-klin'l-um), a. [< L. trieUniumy < 
Gr. rputklviovy also rpinXivoCy a alning-room with 
three couches, < rpUtktvcQy with thm oouches, 
< rpelc (rp/-), three, + icXlvy, a couch : see cjifiic.] 
Among the Bomans, the dining-room where 
guests were receive, fumishM with three 
couches, which ocoupi^ three sides of the din- 
ner-table, the fourtu side being left open for 
the free ingress and egress of servants. On thcce 
oouohea, whi^ alio received the name of (nciOiAmi, the 
guests reclined at dinner or supper. Each oonoh uaually 
socommodated three persona, and thus nine were as many 
as could take a meal together The peieons while taking 
their food Lay veiy neany flat on their breaata. See ooea* 


•giinit tim oro)#ii oa Ihrso ildfli» ptodaolkg 
bowo,^lK)Wilarid«fl^^ 
tho hat worn by tho Fronoh gondanaos. which 
has only two pmnts: utuallywritton asmnoh, 
Iricomc. See out 18 under hot. 
trieonwrod (trl-kdr'nSrd), a. [< L. tree (fri-). 
three,4-£.conicrMf«] Three-oomered, [Mare.] 

The eteggerlng atelkecf the Buokwheat g row red with 

rtpeneia and t$ their tope with dnstertn ~ ' ' " 

kw^ D.<7. 


Nick the glad 
L. ifwia, 


With your trUktonu tune 
silent n 


t momenta aa they pass. 

, To the Oraaahopper and the Cricket 

trickster (trik'ster), n. [< trvek^ + -efer.] One 
who practises tricks; a deceiver; a cheat. 

Ill Udl you a Btmry not much nnllke yonra not to go off 
from Lewis, who na'd to take a Pleasure in tricking TncT- 
atsrs. N tr. of CaUOkiuiea of JBraamos, 1. 4^14. 

trickster (tnk'ster), r. i. [< trtekstery «.] To 
play tricks. [Hare.] 

I like not this lady's tampering and triektUrinff with 
this same Edmund Treaailiim. Seatt, KenllwtMlh, znrL 

trick-sword (trik'sdrd), s. A sword made to 
divide in the middle of the blade, 
trickfly (trik'si), a. r^o trickeey; < tnek^ + 
eqniv. to -yl.] 1. iMckish; cunning; adroit; 
artful; crafty. 

My tridny tpitii ! Shak,, Tempeia, v. 1. S26 

I oontinned (lickag and canning, and was poor withoat 
tile ooniolation oi b«dng honest. OMamUkt Vicar, zavL 

8. Deceptive; fallacious; illusive; illusory. 

The fnieliy thing {Idea) . comes snd goes, my boy, 
revesUim Itself in ^mpses which sre neither clear enoogh 
nor prolonged enoogh to make that kind of imiweialon 
cm the memonr wbUm la necessary to flz It 

D. C. Murray. Wesker Vessel, II. 

3. Playful; sportive; mischievous. 

Thou little iriekty Puck ! 

With antic toys so funnily bestnek. 

Hwtd, Psratal Ode to my Son 

4. Trim; dainty; neat; spruce. 

Trineato [Itt . . . spmoe, flne^ nest» mug. fest^ trioft- 
ds-tilm. Vlorio (ed. Kill). 

Their little mlnini forms arr^ed 
In the Ir<0l9iw pomp of fairy pHds. 

^ J.IL X>mte,CtaprltFsy. 

trick-track (trik'trak), n. [Also trie-trae (also 
tiek-1aek)y <F. trie trac, trick-track, back^m- 
mon ; see fidt-fadb.l A kind of backgammon, 
played with both pieces and pegs, 
trick-wig (trik'wig), a. A wig worn by actors, 
and so made that the locks of hair may be 
caused to stand on end at the will of the wearer, 
tricky (tnk'i), a, [< triek^ + -yl.] 1. GHven 
totneks; knavish; artful; sharp; shifty: as, 
a tneky wind ; a plausible and trieKy fellow. 
Able men of high chsmoter, snd not smart friely men. 

TheN0lkUm,lajm.m. 

8. Playful; roguish; mischievous. 

Tho’ ye was frfdKs, dee, and funny, 

Ye ne'er was donile. 

Bum#, Farmer's Sslntstioo to bis Aotd Mara 
MCkyalc-yard. 8ee(iis>yani,2.«ay]L Ar0cf.flliy»eta 
See eunniny*, 

Mcla^ (trik'U-dtt), n. pi [NL., < Gr. t/«-, 
three, + MAo^y a young shoot.] An order of 
dendrocoplous turbellarians or pianarians: dis- 
tinguished from Polydada, 
trl^biatc (trik'li-nit), a, [< Gr. rm-, three, + 
iLhvttVy bend, -ate^A Same as trkUnic, Imp, 
Diet. 

triclinW, H. [ME. «riclyiic,< L. fHcUfiitmi, a din- 
ing-room: see trieUikium.^ Same as trielMwm. 
Half as hl^h my ohm^ sod SnMIyN# 


triclinoliedric (tri-kli-nd-hed'rik), a. [< Gr. 
Tplkkivo^y with three conches (see fric/infaet), + 
fApoy a seat, side.] Same as tridtnic. 
tricoccous (tri-kok'us), a, [< Gr. rp/mcNoc, with 
three grains or berries, < rpric (rpc-), three^ 4* 
KAtacoCy a berry.] In hot,, having or consistmg 
of three cocm or carpels, 
tricolic (tii-koPik), a. [< trteolon 4 -k.1 In 
anc.proe, and rkely consisting of three cola, 
tricolon (tri-ko'lqn), a. ; pi. tneoja [NL., 
< Gr. TpiiM^oCy having three members, C rpeig 
(rp/-), three, 4* iujXov, member.] In ane. pros, 
and rhet.y a period consisting of three cola, 
tricolor, tricolour (tri'kul-w), a, and n. [< F. 
tricolore s= 8p. tricolor (cf. Pg. trieolorco)y < L. 
^ tricolor y three-colored, < tree (trt-), thm, + 
coloTy color.] L o. Three-colored ; trioolored : 
in zodlogy correlated with bicohr and vnteolor. 

The MfllUa . . . added to the two oolonrs of the Pari- 
sian cockade— red and bine— whiter tho colour which was 
that of the king. Thla was the trieolour ooduMle adopted 
00 inly SO, M. and Q , 7th mst^ X. 167. 

n. n. A flag composed of three colors in 
large masses equal or nearly e^ual, as the na- 
tional flan of Italy and Mexico; especially, 
the flag of Prance adopted during the Revolu- 
tion, consisting of three equal parts — blue next 
the mast, red at the fly, and wnite between, or, 
in heraldiic langnan, palewise of three pieces, 
azure, argent, and gules. The red and blue 
represented the colors of the city of Paris. 

We talk cd ... the liliet and triooforof Frsnoe. 

JhrebU, Hist Flag, p. 8. 

trlcolor6d,tticoloiircd(tfi'kul-^),a. [<tr%~ 
color 4* -eo^.] Having three colors: as, a fri- 
eolored flag— MoMcgcd vlolsit, the pansy, 
trioolorouf (tii-kuPqr-ns), a. [< tricolor + 
-otur.] Same as trieotor. 

Triconodcill (tri-kon'^on), n. [NL. : see fri- 
conodont,} A genus of mammals of the Pur- 
heck beds in E^land, typical of the family Tri- 
conodontider. T. mordax is a speeies founded 
on a mandibular ramus about 1} inches long, 
trioonodoilt (trl-kon'^ont). a, [< Qr. rpt-, 
three, 4* a cone, 4* (ddenr-) as E. 
tooth , ] Having three conical ousj^, as molars ; 
having such molars, as mammals of the genus 
Triconodon and related forms. 
Triconodaiitldw (tii-kon-^on'ti-dS), n, pi 
[NL. (Marsh, 1887). <2WMmo<ion(t.) 4 . A 
family of supposed tnarsupials of the Jurassic 
period, typing by the genus Tr%eonodon, They 
have molars with three stout ereet onspt each, and a 
strong intemsl dugulum, stout canlnet, and semlpro* 
cumbsot or eraoi looiscrs. 

trlMmsonaiital (tri-kou'B^ti«n-t§l), ft, [< l. 
tree (fH-), three, + eofi#09Min(l-)s, consonant, + 
rdl.’l Oompoiea of or containing three conso- 
nants. 

The trfasmenm tf e f has hseu evolvsd out of a biconso- 
nantalroot AnAA's MfBCi JNit, Goofiislon of 

trieouflomantlc (tri-kon-sf^nanHlk), a. [< L. 
tree (fri-), three, 4* eone&nan{U)et consonant, 4 
-Ic.] Same as frleonetmantal 
11m root of ths Beoitic verb is always trIUUnh or rsther 
... FVwrsr.»BiiiiltotolSpew>l|,lll. 


trieornigiroas (trl-kflr-nijVrus), a. [< LL. 
tricormgcTy bearing three horns or points, < L. 
tree (<H-). three, + coma, horn, + gererCy bear.] 
Having three horns. 

trioornuta (trl-kdr'nflt), a, [< L. tree (frf-), 
three, + eomutefy homed: see eomute. Of. 
frioom.] In entom,y havingthree hom-like pro- 
cesses; trioomigerous. Weetwood, 
tjrioomutad (trl-k5r'nfl-ted), a, [< frieormtte 
4- -ed8.] Same as tricomute. 
trioorpCHral (trl-kflr'p^r^), a, [< L. ^fricotpo- 
raliSy < tricotpoTy having three bodies, < wes 
(fr»-), three, + corpus (cotpor-), body: see oor~ 
poraP^.^ In her., same as trieorporate. 
trioorpowrt6(tr!-k5r'p^rit),a. f < L. friootpor, 
having three bodies, 4- In her., ha^ng 

three bodies with only one head 
common to the three : as, a lion 
incorporate. The head Is nsnally In 
the center of the fleld, and the bodies 
radiate, two toward the dezter and sin- 
ister ohlMa the third toward the base. 

trioorpoicated (tri-kdr'p^-rA- 
ted),o. l< iricorp^ate -i’ 

In her.y same as trieorporate. thcoippc^w. 

trioOBtate (tri-kos't&t;, a. [< L. tree 
three, 4 eoetatwty ribbed: see coetate,] 1. In 
hot.y ^ving three ribs from the base; three- 
ribbed.— 8. In sodly having three costm or 
raised lines. 

tricot (trB'ko), u. [F., knitting, < tneotery OP. 
frtcofer, eetneoteTy knit, " 



stru^y a cord, strinf^.] 


< G. etrtekeuy knit, < 
1. A fabric made of 


Thou make as it Is mesure long In lyne. 

Fe U e di n o , Husbondrls (K. E. T. aX a Ifl. 

tridilllanr (tri-klin'i-^-ri), a. [< L. trkhMa^ 
riiy < trkmkmy a dining-room: see trM M u m A 


tdeora (tri'kflra). «. and u. [< F. irieome m 
pg. trieomey < L. trioonUey three-horiied, < 
tree (iw-), three, 4 comt^ horn.] I, a, Hav- 
ingthree horns or hora-Uke processes. 

XL B. A bat with tiiree Mnts or hems; a 
ooeked hat having the bnm folded n|>wm 


yam 6r woolen thread, knitted by hand; also, 
a similar material made by machines in whieh 
the hand-knittiiig is imitate . Compure jereey. 
— 8. A cloth used for women’s garments, 
trlcot-atitdh (trd'kd-sticbb n. One of the 
stitches of crochet : a simple stitch producing 
a plain rectilinear pattern. Also called raiU 
fcay-etitch. 

tricotplcdcmoiia ( tri-kot-i-15 'dqn-us) , a, [< Gr. 
rpelg (rpi^), three, 4 «can>>vd6v, a hollow: see 
eotyle^.j In holy having three cotyledons 
or seed-leaves. 

t ricrot i c (tri-krot'ik), a, [< Gr. rpUporoCy with 
three strokes (see triorotous), 4 -ic.] Having 
three beats : used vrith reference to the normiu 
pulse-tradng. — Ittarottopulss. a pulse showAg three 
marked elevatloiia on the deaoendliig limb of the onrve 
traced from It 

tr icr c tiain (tri'kr^-tizm), n. [< tncrot{ic) 4 
4sift.] The state of being tricrotic: used of 
the pulse. See cut under ephyamopram. 
tricrotonB (tri'kiv-tus), a. [< (Ir. rphcfioroc, 
with three strokes, < rpelf (rpi-), three, 4* sp^ror, 
stroke, beat] Same as trUrotie, 
triemral (tri-kr5'r|^), 0 . [<L.frM(fH-), three, 
4 crue (crur-), leg: see crural.^ Having three 
branches or legs from a common center. 

The macrosporss are markod on one bsmispbere with a 
frisruref lina 

L» Maout and Deeatau, Botany (hrauaX p» flit 

trlo-tnuL n. See tnek-traek, 
t riC M pid (til-kus'pid), a, and a. [s F. Irieus- 
pidcy < L. trieu^ (fricuipfd-), having three 
points, < treejm^), three, 4 ciN^,^hit: see 
etiep.l L 0* Havi^ three cusps or points: spe- 
oifleally noting the valvular arrangement in Ghe 
right ventricle of the heart, guarding the aniic* 
umventrieular oriflee, in niitinetion from the 
bieuepid (or mitral) valves In the left ventricle. 
This ^ve eonslits of thiue tigments, or there are thm 
vslvee, of s trlaiwnlir or tiu|waoldM ahM each fctniad by 

afoldoCthelSiSgmemliVMMof ^ 

enedbyala^^'- 
ooatruetlle 1 

\ aaflWif amnrmiu ^ , 

Beefed- 

vnlar dSMpa^Biwse oTSm trtou^ 

XL a* 1. Atrionspidvalveoftbeheart— 8. 
Atrieuepidtooth: correlated with Meuipfd and 
muttkmepid, 

tEleaf9iA4 (tif4ms'pi.d#i), 0 . [< tutmepm 4 
•ah] iTSame ae 8. Haring three 

getmietrieai cttepe, 

IluwMNdntea; endIngitttihrM 
ail a moye ^ ie gtowj tr kmj/ id t i ^ h&ylk* 




MTS 


Ow mA tor If lo<*y ■rth. 

* r. AMNtt, VtA toWSSSde PlM^ 


ooiab. Sm the qnotetloii. 

, 2 Vl 0 yelii;->OlirietmM Dey wu rendered memonble to 
the Ptrieiene hy the eteitliiff ot thle new epeelee of cer- 
rlefeforiMihlloAOoonimodenon. Thetri^eleieeklndof 
ooeeh, mounted on three wheels. It Is dimwn by two horses 
only. Xt movee reiy lightly, slthoogh there Is so sppesr- 
snoe of weight shout It. One whed is planed exacOy as 
the leading wheel ol the steam oosoh; ttlsoi^;mbleofoon* 
tdning twenU persons, whom it oonreys distanoes of at 
least three mdes for fire sous each. 
dimiMf JtipMsrfor 1838 C* Chronicle/' p. 186), qnoted 
[ioN.andQ., 7th^,3c.l4a 

(8) A modifloatlon of ttie edootpede or bicyole, haring 
three wheels. The wheels are eaxiously amioged, as two 



b alame pedal opening 
; the abhonal okEEmi% a 


infrantolthe 


»atttielowermai^ofthe 
^wud are doobla, narrow, the outer pair oom> 
posed of a siiiglelaaitoa» the inner thkh, with eonsplon- 




Au yvmn,j a vriuivtMu plane 
ing the line at indnity 
for one of the tangents 
at the node. It was dis- 
covered and named by 
Descartes. 

tridentalt (tri-den't§l). 
a. [< friiUnt + -of.] 

Of or pertaining to a 
trident; in the form 
of a trident; possessing 
or wielding a trident. 

The white>mouth'd water 
now usurps the shore, 

And Booms the pow'r of her 
truUntal guide. 

Quarter, Emblems, I 2. 



I nd«m, 5 


der . /, Ublal palpi. 


hor Juno less endured, when ent the bold 

.Son of Amphitryon with tridenUU ehaft 

Her bosom pierced. CowiMr, Iliad, v. 468. 


. . . „ , , , . • j tridentate (tn-^en'tst), a. [= F. MdeM^ < 

"trulenlatus, having three teeth, < L. <«» 
«•*?"» (tn-), three, + toothed: dentate, 

and cf. trtdent] Having three teeth or tooth- 
like parts; tridentated; three-pronged* 
txidentatM (trl-den'ta-ted), a. [< frideniate 
+ -edP.] Same as tndentaU. 
tridgntedf (trl-den'ted), a, [< fndfiif + 
Having three teeth or prongs. 


regular and truncate In front, with an external ligament 
and Mended sabeentral muscnlar impreeiion formed by 
the large addnotor with the smaller pMlal retractor mus- 
' ‘kaple group, including < 


a remarkable group, Including 
RTtopofMis (Tridaena aSgoM being 
B and Is ^ basis m 



tricyele (trl'si-kl), e, s, : pret. and pp. tneyelrd^ tndgcty] 
ppr. ineffcling, [< tneyek^ n,] To ride on a ^ 

trioycle. [mMent.] MdWly 


I have heard the uninitiated aay that Meyding must be 
to enw, lust Uke working the velocipedes of our child- 
hood. 

J and S. R PvnneU, Canterbniy Pilgrimage onaTrIcyole. 

tricjdgr (tri'si-kl^ir), a. [< tri^elo + 

One who rides on a tricycle, uarpet^a 
LXXm401. [Recent.] 
tricjroligt (trl'si^ist), a. [< triegeie + -isf.] 
A trioycler. Bury am HiRier^ Cycling, p. 200. 
Tridacaa(trl-dak^),a. [NL. (Da Costa, 1776), 
' also erroneously TndatHmy Tridaehnaf Tr%dack~ 
< Gr. rp/doauof, eaten at three bites, < rpei^ 


de cloee behind it It ie a remarl 
the genera Tridaena and Rt 
the migeat member of the , 
the euborder Mdarrkiptm (which aeeX Bee eleo cate un- 
der Hippofut and Tridaena. 

tridacaoioid (tn-dak'noid), a. and a. Same as 
iridamacaan, 

iri- 
three 
_ fin- 

toe.]'^ 1. Having throe dudts, whether 
fingers or toes; tridigitate. — 2. Having three 
distal parts or processes. 

Also tridactyloua, 

TridactylA (tri-dak'tl-l&), a. [NL., < Gr. rpi^ 
datcTvXo^^ thm-fingered (three-toed): see fH- 
daetyL'} In ormtk.^ same as Ptethdea ^ . 
tridaetyloQS (tri-dak^ ti-lus), a. [< tridaeiyl + 
-ous,] Same as tndactyl, 

^ (tri-da'li), a. [< L. trea (tn-), three, 
-f £73(1%.] Kade, done, or occurring thrice 
a di^. JSaenee, IX. 79. [Bare.] 
triddigr (trid'l^r), a. [Oi^n obscure.] The 


tride , , . . 

origin obscure.] In hunting, short and swift; 
fleet: as, a tnde pace. 

Trida, a word signUyfng *11011 and swift A (ride-pace 
‘ ‘ Kt and swift moUona A horse is said to 


isagolimof short 
work (fids u 


(r^), three, -f ddicveiv, bite.] A genus of in- 
equilateral Muivalve bivalve moUws, forming 
the type of tne family TYidaenidat. The margin 
Ie dee^ waved and indented, the oppoette eides flttuig 



Sheh «I«M «f Sm GIsM ClesM (TVMkim 


HiWeheliellter. f*.g^,tlielargeet bivalve ebell known, 
•Blaine a teagth of I or 8 feet and a weight of SOOpounde 
or more. The animal may weigh to pounds ormore. It 
it a naUve of tho gait Indian eeai, and la ediMo. Tho 
gmt vatvoe mw tiiod tor vartoas purpooei. as for baptfo- 
^al fonts, as roooaitaolea tor holy water, and, it la alleged, 

> b a b ie r batb-tubai The eobelnnoe of tho ahoU Ie ex- 
sad oaloiAeation profjrammjintH ahneet 


. -.a fotgsslo abraotore la obUteiated. Pleeea at 

tha ahattwilgi^ 7 or 8 ponnde are need by the natives 
ettheOmollhoMMideforiiseia The other epedss of the 

MdMDAOM (tiMak-ni^t$-g)» s. pi [NL., < 
JYidamm -oeta.] A tupeif amily of bivalves, 
1 by ths JYidaumtdm alone. 

I (tri«dak<dii^sffn), a. and a. r< 

+ Hia.] L Of or pertaining to 

theMddmodig w 

. XL* a< Agiant olam ; any member of the IH* 

, [NL.,<XW. 
[valves, named 


daumil/dRL 

wSSSSim 

isssn 


^(M-dak^nl-dDT a. |>2. 

4^] AfamilyofUi 


swift moUona 

upon volte when the times he makes with his 

hannehee are short and ready. Homo ap]dy the word only 
to the motion of the hminchse 

Otbaldutm, Sportsman's Diet, p. 686. 

tridmui (tri'denx), a. [L.: see trtdent.} A 
three-toothed or three-bladed implement or 
weapon. 

In the latter example |a halberd] the axe-blade being 
belaneed tqr a tridene. J. Hendtt, Ano. Annoar, n. 868. 

trident (tri'dent), n. [ss F. tndent s Sp. Pg. 
It. trtdente, < L. tndeH(t^8, three-tootbed, three- 
pronged; as anoun,a 
three-pronged spear, 
a trident as an at- 
tribute ot Neptune; 

< irca (IH-), three, + 
daH(t-)a m £. tooth: 
see tooth.] 1. Any 
instrument of the 
form of a fork with 
three piongs; spe- 
oiflcally, a three- 
pronged fish-spear. 

—•2. A spear with 
three prongs, usually 
barb-pointed, form- 
ing a obaraeteristio 
attribute of Poseidon 
(Neptune), the sea- 
god. See also out 
under PoaMon. 

Hie nature la too noble tor 
the worid: 

He would not datter Kep- 
tunetorbialKd^ 

Or Jove fori power to 
thunder. 

Shah, Cor., ilL 1. 866. 

8. Henee, marine sovereignty; rule over the 
ocean or sea. 

tb Wcilde remote ahe wide extendi hw Beign, 

And wields ike SVhM^tlmetoTOll^. ^ 

Ol ifW to e ^ Birth of the Muse. 



Trtdent.- Aicbalrtic mUcI of Nnp 
tuM, In the Vatlcnn. 


Neptone 

Held his tridenUd mace. 

QuaHe$, Hist Jonah, I SL 

tridmitiferoiu (tri-den-tif'e-ms), a. [< L. tn- 
denUfer, < fndcn(t-)s, a trii^ent, + ferre m K. 
hearK] Bearing a trident. Bailey, 1727. 
Tridantlxie (tri-den' tin), a. and tt. [< NL. Trm 
deniinua, < ML, Tridentum, Trent (see def.).] 
L a, 1. Pertaining to Trent, a city of Tyrol, 
or to the Council of Trent (1545-63): as, TYi- 
dentine decrees (that is, the decrees of the 
Council of Trent, the authoritative symbol of 
the Roman Catholic (Jhnrch); Tridentine theol- 
ogy (that is,theolo(nr in accordance with those 
decrees, Roman Catholic theology). 

The King (Henry Tin.] remained a believer In Bomun 
Catholic forma of doctrine . but . . those forme bad not 
yet, by the TridenUne decrees, been hardened into their 
later ingexf btUty. 

Bn(68t, lledieval and Modern Hist, p 861 
2. Conforming to the Council of Trent, or its 
decrees and doctrine. 

Her (Elliabetli’a) expUnetion of her eppreme govwnar- 
ship might have •atlafled every one but Uie meet IVAIm- 
(toe nepist. but ahe re-enacted the most stringent pert of 
her mthw'e act of supremacy 

Stabb^ Medieval and Modern Hist, p 884. 

Ttidsntine OltSOlUsm. Bee eoleeMim, 2. 

IL w. A Roman (^tholic : a name implying 
that the present system of Roman Catholic 
doctrine and practice dates from the Council 
of Trent (154o). The creeds of the Boman dihotic 
Church are four tn number— the Apoatlea*, the Hicena 
the Athaneaian, and the Creed of Pope Plus tV. The laat 
named is also oaUed the Prafemon qf the TridnUim FeRk, 
It was formulated in 1564, and includes the Kicene Creed, 
asnmmary of tho doctrines deflned by the Council of Trent, 
a recognition of tho Roman Ctaurcli as mother and teacher 
of all churche% and an oath of obedience to the Pope ae 
enocessor of Bt Peter and vicar d Christ With the ad- 
dition of thedoctrineaof the immaculate oonomtiiMi(|Hn»- 
ronlgated In 1864) and the papal Infallibility (Mum in 
ISTOX this creed Is that which must be accqitted by oou- 
verts to the Roman Chttrclu except those fresn the Greek 
Church (for whom special forms are provldedX and is In- 
cumbent on all Boman Catholic pricela and teachera. 

They called the council ofChalcedona^oonnciloffoola,'' 
and styled the Catholics (Tialoedoniana, Just as Anidioaai 
have %led Catholics of the preaent day TVwisiiltoea. 

JhMin Rev. (/n^ Diet.) 

Tridentipes (tn-den'ti-pdE), n. [NL. (Hitch- 
cock, 1868), < L. trea (tri-), three, + dena (denU) 
3= £. tooth, + pea a £. fool] A geuiis of gi- 
gantic animals, formerly supposed to be birds^ 
now believed to be dinoeauriati reptiles, known 
by their footprints in the Triassic formation 
of the Connecticut valley. 
tridGrlWBtlTe (tri-df-riv^§-tlv), n. r< Gr. rpeif 
(rp(-), three, + E. aerwatwe,} In chem., a de- 
rivative in which there are three substituted 
atoms or radicals of the same kind: as, tri- 
chloracetic acid is a tridfrimtueot acetic arid, 
tridget, V. I An obsolete form of trudge^, 
tridMUnotral (tri-dl-am'e-tral), a, ^<1^. rpelc 
(TfM-), three, 4* Aidfurpoi, diameter: see daame- 
frol.] Having three diameters. 
tridiapMKm (tri-di-a-pd'son), a. [< Gr. rptic 
(rpt-), three, 4- dtanaeint, diapason: see ma- 
posofi.] In muaiCi a triple octave, or twenty- 
second. 





teUUgttlto 4M74 

itifee yem. 

llieii •!« tlMit boM tht ddtn ilMnld be pirpe^ 
ere otbefi for e trtmiM. othenlor e bleaniel eidtfeblp. 
A«a,Spboopeoybyn 

2. Happening every three years. 

Ibe Irirnttial eleotton of eeneton. 

Th$ Cmhtn, XXXvn 871. 

mannlal abbot seeaMot-Mtiiiiial Aot^ Bog- 
lUb etetate of 16M which reqalred that e new Perllement 
be MimrooDed et leut once in three jreera end no Per- 
liement be continaed more than tmee yeere. It wee re> 
peeled by the Septennlel Act, in ITlt—TlrtMtlllal pro- 
■orlptton, in Sontilaw, e limit of three yeete within wbiob 
oreditore can brine aotiona foroertein oleaaee of debts, eooh 
as merohante* and iradeemen't aeooants, servants' wages, 
house rente (when under rerbal leeseX end debts due to 
laarers or dootora. 

II. a* 1. A mass performed daily for three 
years for the soul of a dead person. — 2. A plant 
which continues to live for three years. — 8 . Any 
event, service, ceremony, etc., occurring once 
in three years; specificuly, the third anniver- 

^yg, prop, ueut (w. »pat,nm, Bpace), < tri«ntelly (tri^n'i-»l-i), a*. Once in three 
frw ^ree, + dw», a day : see duiL) Last- years/ iSSitey, 1727. “ 

trieilB (tri'enz), ii.; pi. trientes (tri-en'tdz). 
[L., the third j^rt of anything, < trea (frt-), 


In boi,f thrice digitate, 
tridimenaioilftl (tn-di-men^shcm-al), a. [< L. 
tres (<n-), three, 4* dmenaio{n^)t oimenslon, + 
Having t hree ( and only three ) dimensions 
— tW is, length, breadth, and thicimess ; of or 
relating to space so characterized. 

1 only otto these theories to Olustrste the need which 
coerces men to postulate something tndiminatcntd as the 
first thing in external perception. 

W. Jam4t, Mind, xn. M note. 

tridilurt (tri'ding), ft. Same as inthingf now 
rtdin^. 

tridoaecahedralf (tn-dd^dek^he'dr^), a. [< 
Gr. rpeh (rp/-), three, + S6deKa, twelve, 4- Mpo, 
base. Of. do^eahedron.'} In crgstal,, present- 
ing three ranges of faces, one above anot^r, 
each containing twelve faces, 
tridnan (trid'u-an), < 1 . r< LL. (riduunuSf last- 
ing three day 8 ,*< L. frmutim, a space of three 


iim three days, or happening every third day. 

[Bare.] 

^ three: see fArw.] 1. A eopper'win of the ah- 
#**** * ^ ^dunm.^ Same as induum. Roman repnblio, the ^ird part of the as: 

imp, met. . also,agoldcoinof the Roman empire, the third 

tridunm (tnd-u'um), ». < h. tj^uum, a BoUdus. See og* antf 

B^e of three^ro: see tnOuM.] 1. A epace of a third part ( also, dower. 

t6r^day8.-2. In the fioBi. Cat*. C*., prayers triental (trl'en^), o. f< L. tnmtalu, that 
for the space of throe days as a proi^tion for contains a thud, Tfrw«(f->, a third part : see 
keeping a SMnt's day, or for obtaining some O, the value of a triens; of or per- 

of the j^yers of a yuit. taining to the triens, or third part. 
teitolBite,(trid'i-iidt),n. [< Sr. rp«lv^, three- iriei5lil (tri-en-tt'lis), a. ^L. (Linmeus, 
fold, < T«<r (rp*-), th^+ -A-poc. as m AApoc. 1737 ) . tri«ntal.] A genus of gamopetaiou: 
^double.] A ciystallU^ form of silica, found the order Primulaeem and trfCi ijwi- 

in mraute transparent tabular hexagonal crys- t* i- k.. . 

tals in trachyte and other igneous rocks, usu- 


ally in twinned groups, and commonly of three 
crystals. It has a lower specific mvity than 
quartz ( 2 . 2 ), and is soluble in bouing sodium 
catenate. 

MdyiUUaoilB (tri-^in'a-mus), a. [< Gr. Tfxtc 
(r/w-), thr^, 4* dwafitc^ power.] In hot.t having 
three of the six stamens longer than the other 
three. 

trialf, V. An obsolete spelling of try. 

tria^f. a. [ME, also fryr, < OF. fn^ tried, pp. ^ . 

of frier, try: see try. Cf. fried ] Choice; se- ” 


maekiese. it is ohmeteriMd by flowen with a deeply 
irted wheel>«baped corolla, bearing the atamene on iU 


iiarte , , „ 

base, and bij* llve>valved capanle oootaining white round* 
iih eeeda TOere are only t apectea growing in high lat* 
itudea or at high alUtudea-'* T. ISttn^ma, In both Europe 
and North America, aud T. from the monntalna 

of Virginia to Labrador, and weat to the Saakatehewan. 
They are amooth ddioatd planta, growing In woodlanda 
from a aleuder, creeping, perennial rootatock. and pro- 
ducing a aiugle idender atem bearing a whorl of entire 
learea, and a few delicate atar*ltke flowers on slender 
peduncles. They are known aa ttar-Jfomr. especially T. 

Both apecieaare alaocalied ektokwted wtnttr- 


Ammicana. 


n specie! are alaoe 
Plnral of trtena. 


lect; fine; great. 

He has a aone dere, 

On the (TMif man to-ward of alle donxtl dedea. 

WOUam qfPaleme (S. S. T. 8.X L 1448. 

triad (trid ), p. a. [Early rood. E. also tryed ; < 
ME. irUdy tryed; < try ^ -ecP.] 1 . Tested; 
proved; hence, firm; reliable. 

Seeldome obaunge the better brought , 

Content who Uvea with tryed state 
Neede leare no chaonge cl frowning fate. 

SIpenmr, Shep CaL, September. 
O true and tritd, ao wdl and long 

Tetmymm, In Memoriam, Ckmclnaioii. 

2t. Choice; excellent. 

Treuthe ia troaour triedeet on eortbe. 

Pirn PUnman CAX L 
One Rhea, an od man A boneralde cd kyn, 


trier (tri'Ar), n. [Formerly also fryer, also in 
law tnor; < OF. •fNoar, < frier, try: see fry.] 
1. One who tries; one who examines, investi- 
gates, tests, or attempts; one who experiments. 

and aayde 
neof a 
ococU. 

The ingenious triam of Che German experiment. Boyie 
Specifically— (a) In Bny. hkt., a member ai a committee 


Than the thre knyghtes aoawered botely, and aayd< 
howe they set but lytml by the raanaaayng^ot a aonne of i 
tryrr of hony Berntre, tr. oi Jrroiaaart's Cbron., I. ccocii 


Of Tracy the tru kyng was hla friat fader. 

^$tru^4tfTnyOAE.T. 8.Xh0688. 

[< tried 4- ./y2.] By 


Brat 

triedljt (tri'ed-li), ode. 
trial or test. 


That thing otuiifat to aeme no newe^nudter^vnto y<^ 


whyche wente 
prophetca, and lal 


a go before in the triedly prone 
r in Chrlate. J. UdeU, On TeUr iv. 


dy in 

triadral (trl-e'dral), a. Hee trihedral 
trifil| 4 , adv. [ME. trieUchf irteliehe; < trie^ 4- 
-fy2^ Choicely; finely; excellently. 

Than were the meaaaageres in alle maaer wise 
So MMche a-tired 

Wmtam qf Pakrm (B. E. T. fiX 1 4818. 
triont, a. and n. An obsolete variant of frine^. 
trimicepluklllB (tri-en-aefVl'^)f ^*1 
t^hah (-li). [NL., < Gr. rpe/c three^ 4* 


appointed bv the king, and charged with examlntim peti- 
tlona, referring them to the eourt^ and reporting them to 
Farllament, if so required. 

The fnam (of petitlona] were selected by the king from 
the list of the lords apiriCual, the lords temporal, and the 
Justloes. iStab^, ConatHfat, 1 484. 

(6) Under the Oonmoiiwealth, an ecclesiaatioal ooinmis- 
rioner aiqminted by the hvUament to examine the charac- 
ter and quaUfleationa of miolatcni for instttutkm and tn- 
ducUon. 

There was lately a cmnpitiy of men oaUed Tryara, com- 
missioned by Cromwell, to lodge of the abllitlea of aoeb 
as were to tm admitted by Umoi Into the ministry. 

Sovthy Bermona, IV. L 
(e) One who tries judidaUy ; a Judge. 

The almiiAty powers ... I invoke aa friars of mine in- 
^nd witneaaaa of my well met 
mrP 

Prepare younNivea to haariten to the verdict of your 
fryam. S, Jomm, Poetaster, v. 1. 

(d) In km. one appointed to deride whether a ehaUenge to 
a Juror la just. Bee trior. 

2s Thflt which tries; n test. 

You were used 

To say extremity waa the friar of apirita. 

fiM., Cor., It. 1. 4. 


nocency and wltoeaaea of my well meaning. 

Arcadia, U1 


i yidi^Xocy brain.] In terafoLy a monster in which trifinieh (tri'Ar-hrkb n, [» F. fridrorgae, < L. 


three organs of sense — namely, hearing, smell, 
and vision — are wanting, 
triimifilt (tri-en'al), n. [ME. trtennal, triennely 
< OF. triennaly < Mi*, trtemaley a mass said for 
three years, < L. frintntam, a space of three 
years: see fneniria/.] Same as frienntof, 1 . 

The preest prenede no panlon to Do-wel ; 

And dmede that Dowel induigeocca paaaede, 
Byemuda and tryotmaU and biaahem letterea. 

Here Pkneman (0% x. 81^11 
trifi&Ilifil (tri-en^i-l^), a. and n. [< L. as if 
^triewiiahSy < trietmium, a period of three yearsi 


trierarchut, < Gr. rptipapx^, the commander of 
a trireme, i rpu^per, a trireme, 4* ipyeiv, be first, 
rule.] In Qr. anttq.y the eommanaer of a tri- 
reme; also, a propeHy-bolder who was obliged 
to build ships and equip them at his own ex- 
pense, as a public litmgy. 
trifinmltfil (trf'hr-Hr-kri), a. [< trieraroh 4* 
-ols] Of or pertaining to a trierarch or the tri- 
erarchy. 

The tuloim to tim tri k raffy law wss ptopomd by P» 
moathsiMa M.ZtofPCqp0,Noiaott DumoriliaiiM'sOratlcii 
P>u Oofoua (ud. 1876X p. Itt. 


wvtwmtmmy *» pVAlVU W* UATITV jrVWni, 

< trea(tn^)y thiee, + aasuy.ayear: seeafHHial. triMmfkir (tri^Ar-Mr-ki)^ a* [< Gr. tpaipapxi^t 
Cf. Jnsfittol*] La. 1 . Oontimiing three yean: the ofitoe or dignity of a trimroh^ < rptHpOffXKf 


a tHemrelit aei iriergrbLI 1 , Che 

duty era trienroh^is iKe triemtlMi eoilae* 
ttv^s— B. The mtm in ancient Athena ef 
fonmng a national fleet by eompeOiiif eertain 
wealthy persons to fit out and maintain veasela 
at their own expense, 
triett, a. An obsolete variant of fried, 
trletinic (tiji-e-ter'ik), a. [< L. frieferi^ < Gr. 
rfMrrepo^, oocurring once in three years, < 
(r/M-), thm, 4* iroc, a year: see veteran.^ Tri- 
ennial; kept or oeourrlng once in three years. 
[Bare.] 

The CriWfriofeatlval on Mount Pamamua, 

C. 0. MfOUry Manual of AtoImmL (tniia.X 1 880. 

trietorical (tri-e-ter'^kal), a. [< friefcric 4- 
-al.] Same as trieterie. 

The (ririeriori aporta I mean theorgla, that la, the Biye- 
teriea of Baoohua. 

Notes on Scripture (ed. I064X p> 107. 

triatericflf (trl-e-ter'iks), n. pi. [< L. trieteriea 
(bo. OTffia), a triennial festival, neut. pi. of frie- 
terieuB : see fnofon o.] A festival or games cele- 
brated once in three years. 

Towhoroe in mixed sacrifloe 
The Thehao wines at Delphoaaolemnise 
Their Iriiferiolei, 

Mtm. tr. cf Iinoan*s Pbarsalla. v. 

tarifadal (trl-tt'sh^l), a. and n. [< L, free (fri-), 
three, 4> faeiesy face.] L o. 1. Of or pertain* 
ing to the face in a threefold manner: speeifi- 
duly applied to the fifth cranial nerve, or tri- 
geminus, which divides into three main branches 
TO supply the face and some other partiL and 
has we threefold function of a nerve or mo- 
tion, of common sensation, and of special sense 
(gustatory). Also called tripominoi, upon other con- 
•Ideratlona The term trifeeku ia cootrasted with /ocfsl, 
applied to the aeveoth cranial norve. the main motor 
nerve of the mnsolee of the face. Bee/aekU. 

2. Qf or pertaining to the trifacial nerve. -Tri- 
facial BOnralgia, nenralgia of aome portion of the face 
In the distribution of the trifarisl nerve. 

n. n. The trigeminal nerve. In man this Is the 
largest cranial nerve, and resembles a spinal nerve in some 
reepecta arising by two roots, a small anterior almple motor 
rod and a large poateriorgangllonated sensory root, The 
saowfloial or apparent origin from the brain Is from the 
side of the pons VarolU. where the two roots come off to- 
gether. It passes to a depression upon the end of the pet* 
rosal bone, where the sensory fibers foim the large semi* 
Innar ganglion known as the Gasserian ; the motor fibers 
accompany but do not enter Into the formation of this gan* 
glion. Bwond the ganglion the nerve immediately di- 
vides into three main branohea the ophthalmic, sunramax* 
Ulary, and InfrunaxlllaiY, which leave the oranlal cavity 
separately, respectively by the foramen laoemm anterins. 
foramen rotuMum, and foramen ovale of the sphenoid 
bone The motor fibers supply the muscles of mastica* 
tlon. The character of the nerve varies much in the vwte* 
brate series. See cute under brain, CyUodtu, Bmx, end 
Petnmytontkko. 

trii^OWt (tii'fal-d), V. I Same as thr^aUott. 

The beginning of August U the time of trifeUowtng, or 
last plowing, before tb^ sow their wheat. Mortmn. 

trifjarlOUfi (tri-f 6 'ri-us), a. [< L. trifarias (sb 
Gr. r/Mfdamf), of three sorts, threefold, < trea 
(fri-), three, 4- •fanaa as in bifariua: see b(/a- 
riowr.l Arranged in three ranks, rows, or se- 
ries; in holy racing three ways; arranged in 
three vertical ranks ; trisrichous. 
trifMCUted (tri-faah'i-fi-ted), a. [< L* krea 
(fri-), three, <¥faaGiay band: see/a#oiafe.] Sur- 
rounded by or marked with three bands. Pra- 
nanty Brit. Zofil. (ed. 1777), IV. 88 . 
trUid (tii'fid), a. r< L. tfifidwy < traa (fri-), 
three, 4* finderey cleave: see bite. Cf. 
Divided into three parts. BpeelAoally^(a) in bet, 
divided half-way Into taree parts by linear slnuaea with 
' *it marglna; three-olenT (b) In eeCt, three-uteft; 
tridentate ; divided Into three parts ; trlehotomose. 

(tr!.fis'$fli-lf-ri), a. (< L. trea (iri-), 

three, 4- flattUay pipe.] Having three pipes. 

Many ... of that nieetee . . . whose triymtimry bill or 
erany we have beheldr^ T, Browm, Vnlg. Err., 111. 18. 

trUUgellatB (tii-flaj'c-lfit), a, [< L. fm (fri-), 
three, 4* flageUumy a whip.] Having three fia- 
gella, as an infusima^ trimastigate. 
triflai (tri'fi), a. [< Wk. trijk, finely trifedy trp- 

fuU. tre/Uf trefek, trt^tey tndkl truffuly truMpa. 
< OF. trvffiey krefity a jesW mock- 
ery, railleiy; a var., with intrusive 7 (as in 
treaeUy ekrtmide, etc.), of truffay a jest, mock, 
flouty ^be: supposed to be a mnspoeod use of 
trt^yV, tudUy atruflle (ef. F, dial* hntjfk, 
potato)^ sw rr. tntfa m Sp. tr^fa m It. trtiijfa, a 
trufile (a truMe Ming tegyadid formerly, it is 
thought, as a type of a small or worthless ob* 
jeet): see krmffiaTji If. A jest; a joke; a pleas* 
antty. 

E f t erw e rd byeth the bourdee (Jeetel Md the trtgkawi 
2t« At 8 lck;.af)raud; alls* 



llUi ydibitiM to tiM tlmn^ of iUe wUdMd and 

Mtol of atto atid of aae ordure. 

Okmmr, Faiaoii'a TaU. 

8. An idle apeeoh or tale; vain or foolish talk; 
twaddle; nonsense; absurdity. 

Holde thl tonge, Maroy! 

It to bat a ent/to that thow t«U««t. • 

Pirn PUnmtin (B), zvlii. 147. 

4. Anything of alight value or moment; a pal< 
try matter ; an insignifioant fact, cireumstance, 
object, amount, etc.: often usea in the adver- 
bial phrase a trifle: as, to feel a trifle annoyed. 
Thai ther atondai in stale the etlf kyng hiiMlaen, 
Talkkande birore the hyse table of trifie$ (ul hende. 

ytu and the Knight (XL E. T 8 X 1* 106. 


6476 

The Agowa kaew wan that they were In the honde at 
oaewhowaeiiow^. gmeaSonroe of the Nile, 11.618. 

trifla-flllf <tr!'fl-ring), n. A ring having some 
hidden mechanism or play of parts, as a gim- 
mel-ring. puszle-rinn, or one composed of three 
or more hoops working on pivots, 
triflillg (tri'mng). w. [< MB. *tHfling, ^truflxng, 
irmiflyng; ver^ n. of trifle^ r.] The act or 


air Oawagna e 


A eaepper-ttp of unconaldered WMef. 

Shak., W T , It 8. 26. 
The bank itself was small and grave, and a trijia dingy. 

C. Raada, Love me UtUe, zl 

5. A dish or confection consisting mainly of 
whipped cream or some light smistitute, as 
the Maten whites of eggs, and usnally con- 
taining fruit or almonds, and cake or pastry 
soaked in wine or brandy. 

1 really must confess that the Log, for long, long alter I 
ttrst went to sea, . . . could be compsred to nothing more 
fitly than a dish of anciently colled syllabub, with a 
stray plnm here and there ocottered at the bottom. 

M SeoU, Tom Cringle's Log, 1 

6. Common pewter, such as is used for ordi- 
nary utensils, composed of eighty parts of tin 
and twenty of lead. 

trifle^ (tri'fl). e.; pret. and pp. trifled^ ppr. fn- 
/(iHo. [< ME. tnflent trifeien, tryflen^ treofleHf 
tiofleHf truflenAOF. fn/jWcr, truffer^ jest, mock : 
see trifle^ ^ ».J 1. iwfrans. 1. To jest; make 

sport ; hence, to use mockery : treat something 
with derision, flippancv, or a lack of proper re- 
sp<*t*t: often followed by with. 

The stode |a church] Is holy, and is y set to bidde god, 
Hast nor to langll, uorto lliesse (laugh 1, ne norto 

AyrnMle ^ Inwyi (E. E T .S X P- ^14 
L(»ok to yourself, dear sir, 

And trxfle not with danger that attends you. 

Fietekn-t Double Marriage, iv. 3. 
For is there nothing to tn/Ut with but Ood and his 8er> 
>ice > StUUngJItet, Sermons, I. it 

2f. To use trickery or deception; cheat; he. 

Them art f eble and false, and iioghte bot faire wordes , 

1 red thowe trelte of a trewe, and tro/h no lengere 

Marts Arthurs (E. B. T. 8.X t 2S88. 

3. To talk or act idly; busy one’s self with 
trivial or useless things; act mvolously; waste 
one’s time; dally; ime. 

rrvo/ffitae heo sraot her A ther In another tale sone 

Itcb. qf OloueuUr (ed. Morris and Skeat, II 21X 
We would not tnile long at this place. 

ffoMugfa Foyogvs.Il it 28. 
1 cun only trifis in this Beview. It takes roe some time 
to think about oeiioua lubfeota. 

Sgdneg Smith, To Franoli Jeffrey, July, 1810 

4. To play, as by lightly handling or touching 
something; toy. 

Hold otlll thy hondo, moue not thy feete, beware thou of 
trg/Kag. Bahsm Book (E. B. T. ax p. 75. 

Stretch your blind hands and trfJto with a match 
Over a mine of Greek fire. Browning, An Epistle. 
The two gentlemen hod flntohed supper', and were now 
M/Ung with cigars and morasohlna 

R. h atsvenaon, The Dynamiter, p 184. 

n. trans. If. To turn into iest or sport; 
hence, to treat lightly or flippantly; play with. 

How dothe oure bysshop trg/ls and mocke wa, syihe he 
kepoth aboute Inrm the greatest brybour and robbor in 
all Fraunoe^ ana wolde that we shulde gyue hym core 
money. Bmwra, tr. of Frotosarrs Chron., t cc. 

2, To ipcod on trifles; pass idly or foolishly; 
waste; fritter: often followed by away. 

We thne in words. Ford, Broken Heart, v. 2. 
The scaroesi of all (medolsl Is s Peseennius Niger on a 
medattion well preserved. It was coined at Antlobh, 
yhers this empmor trijM awag hto time till he lost hto 
life and empire* 

AAMsm, Remarks on Italy (Works, ed. Bohn, 1. SOiX 

3. To utter or perfonn lightly or carelessly. 

. She used him for her sport, like what he vraa, to a 
Ittoure sentence oi' two with. LombrOld Act^ 


4. To reduce to a trifle; make trivial or of no 
importauee. [Bare.] 

This sore night 
Bath trUed former knowings. 

BlUil., Macbeth, U. 4. 4. 

„ (tfl'flAr), It. [< MS. triflrr, trufl^^ 
oiff, < OF. *in^gkmrf < imfltrrj iest, mock : 
M One wno trifles; especially, a shal- 

low, Ught-mitided, or flippant person ; an idler. 

Pgreii'* eualh y tlux **F thmt me totte 

^ -^houtwSSlytheiMhbeth,*’ 

»*«(M(&B,t.aXh476. 


ftve to Mven toaSeto; to 18 or more spedee, the seetlou 
O k renaam i im, the emmgsmeot of the three leeflete Is 
ptoaate, Thefr i"' ‘ ' * - - * - 


Ines two colors, as white 
only 


conduct of one who trifles, in any sense. 

He returned his answer by a latthr dated at Crugh (he 
thirtltb of October, 1676, vslng therein nothing liut tri- 
/Ungi and deities. 

Stanihurd, Chron of Inland, on. 1679 (Bollnshed's 
[(Jhron., I.x 

Presumptuous dollyings, or impertinent tri/UnM with 
Barrow, Sermons, I. zxzi 


God 

trifling (tri'fllng), ». a. [ppr. of trifle, r.] 1. 
Inclined to trifle ; lacking depth or earnestness : 
shallow; frivolous; idle; vmn. 

His serious impassioned look . . was so completely 
sincere and true that her trifiing nature wot impreee c d in 
spite of everything. 

Mrs OUphant, Foot aentlemon, xzzvL 

2. Trivial; unimportant; insignifleaut; slight; 
small. 

My Arab insisted to attend me thither, and, upon hto 
orri^, I mode some tnJUng presents, end then took my 
leave Bruee, Source of the Nile, I 64. 

3. Good-for-nothing : worthless ; mean. [South- 
ern and western U. B.] 

A person moon enough to "take the law onto** his 
neighbor was accounted too ” to be respectable. 

* K, Bgflsdon, The Grayions, xlL 

tllflingly (tyi'fling-li), adr. In a trifling man- 
iier;'mra levity; without seriousness or tugnity. 

trifiifiglldflfl (tri'fling-nes), w. The state or 
character of being trifling. 

The triJUngnem and petuloncyof this oemidel have rrp* 
reeoiitad upon its own proper principleo. 

Bp. Parker, Rehears. Trosisp , p :i9 (Richardson.) 

trifloral (tn-flo'ral), a [< L. tree (fn-), three, 
+ ./fw (floi-), flower. + -o/.] In bof., same as 
trtflorouM. 

trifloroOB (tri-flo'rus), a. [< L. f» ee (in-), three, 
+ floe iflor^), flower, + Three-flowered ; 

bearing three flowers : as, a tnflorous ]>eduDele. 

triflilCtiultioilt (tri-fluk-tu-a'shonh u. [< L« 
tree (fri-), three, flucluhwin-), fluctuation.] 
A concurrence of three waves. 

The Greeks, to enress the greatest wave, do use the 
number of three, that la, the w<^ rpurv^ic, which is a con- 
currence of three waves in one. whence orooe the 
raiKvma. ttaem, ore tr^MuchuOton of evils, which ' 
doth render molomm tluotas deciinianua. 


petiolea and often 
wnos and in the Ga 
two. The flowers 
sometimes the some fiower cdml 
and roseHwlor in T. hybridum. They comiiioniy change 
to brown in fading . to brown clover, T. spadumm, they 
are brown from the first They form a head or dense spike 
or raceme— rarely umbellota os to T LupinasUr, or soli- 
toty, as to T. unijiorum. A group peculiar to western 
parts of North and South America, with 11 opccies in 
Colifoniia, la remarkable for its tavolucrate hcoos. Many 
species are among the moot valuable of fodder-plarits, espe- 
cially T pratense, red clover, and T. repent, white clover. 
Among more locally cultivated speoleo, T. agrarium, yel 
low clover, is valued for sandy aoUs , T hgbndum, the 
alsike for wet places , T. refleium, the bugalo-ciover of 
(j lilted States, for olio viol 1 


the central ITii 


I land, and T inear- 


tJiiituu Bw wtuvuu ibUM 4 mwr* 

natum, the carnation, crimimn, or Italian mover, for gyp- 
1 r A frzandnmita is the beroto clover, muw 


sum regions _ 

grown 111 Egypt, producing three cit^ a 


, and f ur- 


isnlng . . 

ayod clover, cultivated in northern and central ports of 
Africa For the species in general, oee elooer, trqfoiL and 
thamroek, foi otners, see sUmeoUner, str a wbernHiover, 
hopdrtjfoa, lupinaster, fnautUa*n4ieories, purpie-gratt, oouh 
grass, and mnmng buffalo-dover (under running). 
tiifoly (tri 'fo-H ), n . L< L. tr^ofwm, three-l6av<>4 


grasB : see tn/otf.] 
cbaic.] 


Trefoil. [Obsolete or ar- 


She was crowned with a chaplet of , 

S Jonson, King James's roronation Entertainment. 

Braid moonfem now with mystic trifoig. 

Browning, Sordello, UL 
Baa-trlfblyt, the seo-mllkwort Olaux maritima. BofOT 
tllfolyt, me wood-sorrel, Oxalis AeetoseUa Britten and 
UMand. 

Triforito (tri-for'i-de), «. pi. [NL., < Tnfortn 
+ -iV/bp.] Afamilyof tmuioglossategastropodH, 
typified by the genus Tr\forte, and characterised 
by the radolar teeth, the central and lateral 
lieing very short, wide, and multicuspid, and 
the marginal small. The shell is like that of the 
Oerithudat. but is almost always sinlstral, and has pecu- 
liarities of the aperture The numerous speciea are of 


Triforis (tri'f^ris), «. [NL. (Deshayes, 1824), 
< tree ( fn-), three, + forie, a door, opening.] A 
genus of ;»8tro}>odR, typical of the family TVi- 


/(tridm, with the siphonal canal closed except 
at the end, and with a small subsutural tubular 
opening — these, together with the mouth, form- 


ing three apertures. 

tmodi 


Sxr T Browne, Vulg Err., vli 17. 
trifold (tri'fdldl, a. [< L. tree (fri-), three, + 
•fold,'] Threefold; triple; tnune. 
tnfolik (tri-fd'H-g), ». [< L. free (fr»-), three, 
+ folium, leaf.] A curve of the eighth order 
wHose equation is Cr* =s (sin 3 0)^, 
trifoliato (tn-fo'li-it), a, [< L. tree ( fn-), three, 
d-fobatue, leaved, (. fohum, a leaf. Cf. tr^ml,] 
Having three leaves ; trefoil ; specifically, in 
hot . , having three leaves or leaflets : used cnief- 
ly, in the l^ter sense, of compound leaves, as a 
shortened form of tnfoholate. See cut d under 
leaf. 

trizoliatod (tri-fd'U-a-ted), a [< tnfohale + 
^me as trtfohale. 

Silver beaker, the base (tVoltatef 

aoutk Kensmgton Cat Spec Bz., Na 4606. 

Tlifolira (trI-f^l!'f-§). n. pi. [NL. (Bronn, 
1822), < Tf^oHum + -er.] A trine of legumi- 
nous plants, of the suborder Papdwnaoem. it is 
chaiacleriaed by uramUy trlf (diate leaves minutely toothed 
by the projeetkm of their straight excurrent velniL by 
flowers usually borne in a head or raceme on an axUlaiy 
peduncle, and by an ovary with two or mmre ovulee, form- 
ing to fruit an uofototed two-valved or small and iiidehis- 
oent pod. The 6 l^era ore chielto herbe of 

Seetda^eWolns, Mtdwago, Trtgonstta, Ononit 


iimi (tri-fd'ri-um), «. ; pi. triforia (-A). [< 
ML. tnfortum, < L. tree (fri-\ three, + JoriSy a 
door, opening: see door.] In niedwval arch., a 
gallery above the arches of the nave and* choir, 


MonsI 


herbe of north tern- 
udiiig the dovera. 
Onenw, and Pare* 

tltfoliolate (tri-fd'h- 9 -lat), a. [< L. tree (fn-), 
three, 4- NL. foliolatue, foliolate.l In hot, hav- 
ing three leaflets: more commonly tr^foluite. 

Tmbltam (tri-fo'li-um), «. [wL. (Kivinus, 
1691 ; earlier in Brunfels, 1580), < L. tr{foHnm, 
tref<^l,< frw (fri-), three, -h/oliwsi, leaf : see/fw/i. 
C5f. tr^idy, trtfoil, trrfte,] A genus of legumi- 
nous plants, type of the tribe ^foltew, and in- 
cluding most or the plants commonly known an 
clover. It le choracterlaed by usually withertng pcrsls- 
tent petaliL all, or the lower ones, adnato at the base, or 
higher, to the stamen tube, and by a ooually liidehlooent 
membranout lagome Induded within the persistent keel- 
petale or calyz. About 800 tpeciei have been deecribed, 
of which about 170 are now {bought distinct TTiey are 
abundant to north temperate and subtropical regiona . a 
few occur on mountolm within the troplot In America, or 
beyond to Africa and South America. They are herto, 
ttsufl^wlth digitate leavee of three leaflet or r^y 
more; in 8 peraanial vpockea of the Sierra Nevada, with 



1 rUbnum. i^th century. «t SstntLen <rP«terent, France 
(hinm ViolleMe Due's ** Diet de rAtcbrtccnife '*> 

and often of the transepts, of a church, general- 
ly m the form of an arcade. Galleries of the tame 
kind existed In oeverol of the ancient basUioao. Thu name 
is often inapprt^ote^ at the triple opening which it iin- 

i diea is for from being a general ohoracteriotic of the tri- 
briiim. In many churoaea built after the middle of the 
thirteentli century the trifortuin appears merely os a nar- 
row paosoge for communication, with broad windows be- 
hind it, and is 00 treated that It forms practiodty a con- 
tinuation of the clearstory shove; but fn large chiinbea 
built earlier thav that date, os the ('athedrol of Paris, It Is 
very frequently ^paoloas, and affords addition^ room for 
the osaemlded people See also cuts under bag, bhnd-storg, 
and ok wif Msry. 

trifotm (m'ffirm), a. [= F. triforme as Sj>. Pg. 
It, triforme, < L. tnformtHy having three forms, 



trlfbm 

< three, jfhmia, form.] Seme m 

trifarmed, 

Th« . . . mooo 

With bonmr'd light her oounteiuuioe triform 
Henoe tUla end emptlee. jrOton, P. L., ill 7m. 
Goddeie TViA’m, I own thy triple tpell. 

ZmeSu, Endi^on, tU. 

triformed (tri'f6rmd), a. [< inform -f -e^.] 
1. Formed of three parts, or in three divisions 
or lobes: as, a informed wreath of laurel to 
indicate England, Scotland, and Ireland. — 2. 
Having three shapes, or having three bodies, 
as the “triple Hecate.’^ 

trifoxmity (tri-fdr'mi-ti), n, [< triform + •ity,'] 
The state of being tnform. 1727. 

trifbxmous (tri-f6r'mu8), a. [< triform + -otM.] 
Same as informed. Wtlktnsony Manners of the 
ptians (ed. Biroh), 11. 514. {Encye. Diet.) 


64te 


, [Bare.] 
triforoid 


ifd (tri'f^roid), a. and n. [< NL. Triforie, 

q. V., + -oid.) I. a. Of or related to the 7W- 




n. n. One of the Tnforidte. 
trifOTeolate (tri-f 6' vS-^lat), a. [< L. tree ( frt-), 
three, + NL. foveofa + In enUm.^ 

having three round shallow pits or fovee. 
trlftircata (tri-f^r'kat), a. [X L. irfurcwif hav- 
ing three forks, < tree (<ri-), three, + furca^ a 
fork: BQO furcate."] 1. Forking or forked into 
three parts; three-pronged; mchotomous.— 
2. In hoi.^ three-forked; divided into three 
branches or forks. 

trifurcate (tri-fOr'kat), V. %. ; pret. and pp. fn- 
J^rcaiedy ppr. trifurcaUng. tnfurcatey a.] 
To divide into three parts. 

The ami of a tri»ne may bifurcate (dlohotriane) once, 
twioei or oftener, or they may trifureate. 

Eneyo. BrU , XXJJ. 417. 

tritarcated (tri-f^r'kft-ted), a. [< tr^urrate + 
-ecP.] Same as tnfurcate : speoido in the phrase 
trifurcated hakcy a gadoid fish otherwise* known 
as tadpole-hake, ^e Rantceps. 
trtftireation (tri-fOr-ka'shpn), n. [< tnfioreate + 
4on.] The state of being trifurcate ; a trifur- 
cate shape, formation, or arrangement. Quart. 
Jour. Oedl. Soe.y XLV. 657. 
trif^ (tri^, a. and it. [< ME. frto, tryg^ < Icel. 
tryggr s=Ew. tryggt trusty, f aithfiu, true, ss Dan. 
tfigy secure, safe, sr Gotn. trtggwe, true, faith- 
fm: see true, of which tng is a doublet. Of. 
tricksy a.] I, a. 1. True ; trusty ; trustworthy ; 
fidth^. HaUiweU. 

Thin laferrd birrth the buhaomm boon 
A hold A tr%gg A trowwe. Ormulvm, 1. 6177. 

2. Safe; secure. 

lu laiUrla and on leyia litiU lammes 

Full tail and tng aocht bletand to thare daminaa. 

Outrin IhugUu, tr. of VligU, p. 402. 

8. Tight; firm; sound; in good condition or 
health. 

Some o' them will be aant hack to fling the earth into the 
hol^ and make a* thing trig again. Seett, Antiquary, zxIy. 

I nerer heard a more derlllahpother. I with I waa in 
mklHDcean all trig and ti^t Then I would enioy tnob a 
paiaion of wind. A. B. Barry Friend Oilria, zrii 

4. Neat; tidy; trim; spruce; smart. 

Auld Reekie aye he keepit tl^t, 

An' frm en* braw ; 

But now theyll bnak her like a fright — 

Willie *• awa* * Ewnw, To W. Creech. 
Ihe atyllah gait and air of the fri^ UtUe bo^ 

TheCmdmrgy XXYni 641. 

6. Active; clever. HaUiweU. 
n. ft. A dandy; a coxcomb. 

You are ... a Irto, 

And an Amadla de OanL or a Don Qiuxote 

B. Joawn, Alehemlat, ir. 4. 

[Obsolete, provincial, or colloq. in all uses.] 
trigi (tng), V. <.; pret, and pp. triggedy ppr. trig- 
ging. K trig}y a.] To drm; trick: with up. 
Mcdliweit. [Prov. Eng.] 

(trig), V. f.; pret. and pp. triggedy ppr. frkh 
gtng, Dan. trykke as 8w. iryeka tx OHQ. 
druccheuy MHG. aruckeriy drueker^ G. driieheUy 
drucken as A8. thryecany press.] To fill ; stuff; 
cram. Qroee; Brockett. [Obsolete or prov. 
Eng.] 

By bow mnoh the more a man’s akin la fnlf trifd with 
flem, blood, and natural ■ptrlU, 

Dr a. moroy Myiteiy of OodUneaa, p. 106. {Latham.} 
a. [SeefripS,!,,] puH. Brockett. 

tdiff* (t^, f?. t, ; pret. and pp. triggedy ppr. 
tr^ging. [Pertiaps a p^icular use of 
cram. Some compare W. trtgoy stay, tarry, ftr. 
trigar, nUrpy ML. tngarey irkarey delay.] 1. To 
gt<^; obs&nct; specifically, to skid; stop (a 
whehl) by putting a stone, log, or other obstacle 
In the way. 


U aoyDemhiigloTeainstar If diwoaed todrivetheOartof 
Peace and Goodwill oyer the BM^Ie^dready toMthe 
wheels In all the steep plsoes. E. Judd, Msigsret, lU 

2. To prop; hold up. Halhwell. pProv. Eng.] 
—8. To set a mark on, as a standing-place for 
the player in the game of ninepins. 

^Trigged, hsTlng a Mark set to stand In pla^^^gt Mas 

trig^ (trig), n. [< tng^y r.l 1. An obstacle; 
a prop; a skid; a bi^e-shoe for a wheel to 
rioe upon in descending steep hills; a small 
wedge or block used to prevent a cask from 
rolling. 

Nor Is his suite In dsnger to be itopt, 

Or with the trwgeo of long demnrrmn propt. 

Sir R StapyUon, tr of Jnyenal, xvl. 62. (Pastel.) 

2. The mark at which the player stands in the 
game of ninepins or bowis. HedliweU. See 
v.j 3, 

trlg^ (trig), r. i pret. andp^ triggedy ppr. trig- 
ging, [CSC. tndgcy trudge.] To trudge; trundle 
along. 

Thwe's many of my own Bex 
With that Holbom Equipage trig to 

Grays Inn-Walks; 

, And now and tiien Travel hiUier on a Sunday. 

’ Bthrroge, The Man of Mode, Hi 8. 

As they rode on tiie road, 

And as fast ss thew could trw, 

Strike up your hearts, says Johnston, 

Well have s merry jig 

The Three Merry Butehero. {Naret.) 

trighmist (trigVmist), n. [< tngam-y + -i«f.] 
One who has oeen thrice married ; especially, 
one who has three wives or three husoands at 
the same time. Sometimes used attributively 
Trigamiot (trigsmns), he that hath had three wives 

Mount, Qlossographis, 1670. 
trigamons (trigVmus), a. [ss F. tngame ss: 
Sp. trigamo ss Pg. irtgamo, < LL. trigamue, < Or. 
rpiyafUK, thrice married, < rpeic (rp<-), throe, 4- 
ydfiocy marria^.] 1. Of or per^nlng to tng- 
amy. — 2. In oof., having three sor^s of flow- 
ers in the same head — male, female, and heiv 
maphrodite. 

trlganiy (trig'^mi), ». [< F. tngamte ss Bp. 
Pg. fH^um4a,< LL. fftpamto, < Gr. rptyauia/i rpi- 
yofto^j thrice married: see trigamoue."] Triple 
marriage ; the state of one who has been tbrioe 
married; especially, the state or offense of 
having three wives or husbands at the same 
time. 

Some few of their Priesti sre learned. For them it is 
lawfull to marry : but bigamy is forbidden them, and trig- 
amy detested in the Lslety. Sandyo, Travaliea p. 64. 

It is what he calls trigamy, Msdsni, or the marrying of 
three wlvei^ so that good old men may be solaced at once 
by the coropanionahip of the wisdom of maturity, and of 
inote lesa peefeoted but hardly less engaging qualities 
which are found rtan eaiiier pmod of life. 

0. W. Holmety Professor, L 

trigafltric (trf-gas'trik), a. [< Gr. rpeic (n«-), 
three, + yaer^p (yaarp-), belly.] In anaf., pav- 
ing three fleshy bellies, as a muscle. 
trigGinilUkl (tn-jem'i-nal), o. and n. [< L. tri- 
geminue, three at a bii^ (see trigeminous), + 
-al.1 La. 1. In anaf. andxrod/., triple, triune, 
or threefold : specifically noting the trifacial or 
fifth cranial nerve (which see, under trOdcial). 
Also trigemkMUB. — 2. Of or ^rtaining to the 
trigeminal nerve: as, a trigeminal foramen. 

A preliminsry stage of trigeminal neuralgia. 

BuelCeaanidbock^fMed.lkaMmy IlL 16. 

n. n. The jirigeminal nerve; the trigeminus. 
Bee trifaeiaX. 

trigtmliii, n. Plural of trigeminus, 
triganiilioiui (tri-iemH-nush a. [< L. trigemi- 
nu8y three at a birth, triple, < tree (tri-), three, 4- 
geminue, a twin: Bee -geminoue.] 1. Being one 
of three bpm toother; bom three at a ome. 
— 2. In anaf. and aodl., same as trigeminah 
trlgaminiUl (trf-jem'i-nus), n.; pi. trigemini 
(-ni). [IHi., < L. kigeminuey three at ar oirtht 
see trigeminoun.] In eoU, and anaf., the trifa- 
cial nerve. See trQdeial. 
trlgant, n. Same as trigon^. Kereeyy 1708; 
BaUeUy 1731. 

triiMlllOdMeimfio (tri-Jes^l-md-sf-kun'da), a. 
[L. : see ihtriyhpo-mo.] Same as thirtytwo-mo, 
tfigm (trig'dr)^ 11 . jPormerly trkker; < MD. 
fredmr, D. trckkerimThn. trmkkery a 


msr eff the loeki -by 0 Xt»BslQ% in erosfllNiWBlui^ 
similar amis, the lever whicl^ wh«B tnes^ 
eratss the string of the bow. See soff -ftwer, 
and outs under gun, revoher, and rQle, 

Asagoose 

In dealli ooatraots his talons olosa 
So did the knight, and with one elsw 
The frteinr of hla pistol draw. 

S. BuOer, Hudlbras, I. Itt. m 

2. A catch to hold the wheel of a carriage on a 
declivity.— 8. In ehip-buildingy a wooden piece 
employe to hold up a dogsbore. It is removed 
just before launching, when the dogsbore is 


^ pn* 

■eoond trigger which, when pressed, converts anotoer 
into a haiivtrigger, ana so serves to set the latter. Bach 
of these devices is or has been a common attachment 
of ijporting-rifles.- Trigger area, or trignr peiiii in 
«as^ a sensiUve re^on of the bwly, irriSinra oTwinoh 
may give rise to eertein phenomens, either phyatologlcal 
or paUuflogiosl, in some other pert 
trl^ered (trig'6rd), a. [< trigger 4- -ed».] 
Having a trigger: generally used in compo- 
sition : as, a double-frfFPtfrca gun. 
triggdr-fln^r (trig'ftr-fing'gfer), w. An affec- 
tion of the finger in which a movement of flex- 
ion or extension is arrested for a moment in 
one of the joints and then resumed with a jerk, 
sometimes accompanied with an audible snap, 
triggar-fish (trig'er-fish), n. A fiah of the ge- 
nus BaUetee.—y^-tened trigssr-flisb, the flle>flsh, 
BaliMee eaprioeuo. 1m out undwBoftetea 
tri|l^^-gliard (trig'8r-ghrd), n. Same as guardy 

teigger-hair (trig'^r-hSr), n. A minute tac- 
tile filament or palpicil set at the mouth of the 
onida or thread-cell in some ocnlenterates, serv- 
ing to touch off the cell and so fire out the 
cnldocil or stinging-hair ; a kind of hair-trigger 
attached to a nematoeyst. 
trigger-line (trig'er-Un), ». In ordnanccy the 
cord by whicn a gun-lock is operated, 
trigger-plant (t^'6r^lant), n. A plant of 
the genus Canaollea {Styhdium). 
trigintal (tri-jin'tal). It. [< ML. trtgtntQ^, < L. 
fr^mfa, thirty: see thirty. Of. trental] l^me 
as trental. [Rare.] 

Trentsls or trigintale were s number of mssses to the 
tsle of thirty, instituted by Stint Uregewy. 

Ayiije, Furergon. 

Trlgla (trig'lft), n. [NT-*. (Linnaeus, 1758), < Gr. 



a drawer, pulley <MD. tretkeny D. trelckenypvAX: 
BeetrieJfi, The(i.iBdrikker,ntviggeTy<dfikke^ 
preBBi eee triffl.] X. Any device by meant of 
which a catch or spring is released and a tnip 

S (Hr other mechanism set in action; spe- 
, in firearms, a small mjeeting tongue 
efaitdi, when p r e im e d, fiberates OmhMa- 


Gurnard ( Tngta gurnmnOm 

Tpiyhay rplyhty a mullet.] The typical genus of 
JHglidee; the gurnards. See gurnard. 
trlglaadnlMr ^ri-glan'^^-l|r), a. [< L. fret 
(fri-), tbreef4- ^glandulOy dim. of glane {gland-)y 
acorn (see glandule), + -ar^.l In 5of., having 
three nuts or nutlets in one mvolucre. 
triglaiia (trl'glanx), a. [< L. tree (Jri-), three, 
+ giansy acorn, nut: see gland.] in boty con- 
taining three nuts within an involucre, as the * 
Spanisn chestnut. lAndley. 
mgMm (trig'U-dd). n.pl. [NL., < Mala 4* 
4am,] A family ot aeantbopterygian fishes, 
whose typical genus is Mgta: usm with wide- 
ly varying Hmim. UhM Ineludtd sll ttis msll-chMlwd 
was, bsiag gradually roatrlctod, sad Is now by soms su* 
thors Umltsd to ths gonutfds and dosoly rmad ftonaa 
having a paialieiaalpad head, antlroly msllsd elMtfca,aiid 
three traa peotoral raga See Trigtiiiaa, and cut undw 

My&dlUl (tri-jrid'kln). a. [NL. (Idnnms, 
17^), eo called in allusion to the three angles 
of the capsule; < Or. rpeJf (r/u-), three, 4* 
yhax^i tdhy projecting point.] A genus 
of monoeotyledonons plants, formerly Imown 
as Juneago (Tomnefort, 1706). it is the tgpe of 
a group of 8 or 4 Masll geueia of bos-pliote, the iftiiiMtff* 
nam, m ssauy long niMt a Mihoider of the mdm Alta 
moiMi, 1»t now olaassd as a tribe of tho order ffefsSssisr. 

geniis to dhiraoteriied by btoexual hiaellem flowara 
with thrsa to atsasn^ aaoh with one ovula. ItliioledM 

""“dyssjjr^' 


s of ndamaiahia and fraStowstar 


^mpa atogsM fiat wiwaiaw^^rjyMoir 
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L a* %)iMiiiUii»g or rolotod to tbo g^nmards: 
belonging to the JVMidm in a broad eenaej of 
orpertamlQBEtothelWgpioklM* Proc,U:S,Nat 
MusewH, XL 588. 

U a. A gurnard or related fleh; any mem* 
ber of the Trigloidea» 

O^loidaa (trig4oi'd$.5), fi.nl. [NL., < Trigla 
+ (jhr. elSoc, form.] A euperfiunily of aoanthop- 
terygian dehee, represented by the Driglidm and 
related families. The pott-tempona fonni aa Intagnl 
part of tlie eranliiin ; the poaterotemporal la oonttmoa 
to the proaoapula; and the third enborbital ia greaw en« 
laived and oorera the eheek, artiouktiiig behind with the 
anterior wall of the preoperoulmn. 

triglot (trl'glot), a. [< Gr. rptic (rpi-), three, + 
yMHroa, yXunra, tongue.] Containing, oompom 
in, or relating to three languages: as, a triglot 
dictionaiy. 

trigly (trig'll), ade. [< tHpi -f ^a.] In a trig 
manner; neatly; trUy; finely. fProvinoiiu 
or Golloq.] 

So he that haUie a oonaoiena deere 
• H^atandtohretekkeUapAlM. 

nwerton, Lenten StalIe(U70). (ITsdaeaff.) 


^ MdSie^iraj, tber h 
WhISh pototetfoatiue Buiy 


nee direet their fiteht 
r,tlieriuslii( 0 etimej 
lamre may with eaae d 


onhitli, 

"iiiilde 


Oppdsinf MaetaTthroiifh whieh they awiffly glide. 

g(r J. Aaumoii Boewoiih Field. 
2. In astroLx M The hinotion of three signs, 
the aodiao being divided into four trigons: 
the watery tr^on, which inoludes Cancer, 

’lo, and Pisobs ' ■“ 


to ssMtay. to O rg m mm a ry m Mue. Sev- 

eral of the epeekia, eMesMly r. jr<w n iiii prwaMi% ye 
known ea /fa iyfiie r (iS^ aeeX T. ewmlM IstheSwlan 
melilot 7. oTMglhgmMlat If the birdVfoot fenngreek, 
a reddlah-Aowered proatrato speolea growing on Britlah 
heatha. T, omOhersyiiehKt li fee bird*a-billTenugr^. a 
yellow Eoielan epedee with fleehy loavea, eidny pe> 
dnnolee, and poda with a reourHog beak. T. m m m ma 
hae been found relnable lor peetnnge to Australia. 

[M Trig<meUa 


pio, and Pisobs: the eartMy trigon^ Taurus, trigonsUltS (trig-f'nel'it), n. 

VirgOj and Caprioomus; the airy tngon^ Gem- A fossil shelly substance, ^aaptychae. 

ini. JUbra, and ‘Aquarius; and the fiery ingm, trigonentic(tii-g^nfi'tik),a. [< Gr. rpe/f (rp<-), 
Aries, Leo, and Sagittarius. three, + yw^xiv, beget.] In eatosi., triple- 

T uj- — brooded; having three broods in a single year. 

See tnvolU'oe* 

(6) Trine: ana85eotoftwoi>lMet8^*ntl20 +^m.^ Thertateorohanwterofbelngtrigo- 
other.— 8. In aniig . : (a) A 


0 bnak ylr locks trigfy, an* kilt np yir 

TturroM, Foema, p. 121 (/arnkton.) 

trigljoerida (trl-gUs'e-rid or -rid), n, [< Gr. 
rpeic (r/M-), thm, + E. gJyeer^ + 4dai.] In 
obeni., a substitation proanct formed by the re- 
placement of three hydrogen atoms in glycerol 


degms from eacL other.- 8 . in anrm. ; (a) a neutic 5 r triple-brooded, 
ktod of tri^Ur lyre or hfp. Alw celled TrlmmU (tri-g 6 'ni-|), «. [NL, 
trigonon. (ft) A game at Ull played bv th^ lyfl) < 'q, ® rpiy^, 
p^u standing so as to be at tiie angles of a three-cornered : see trC- 
lriangle.-4. ^ mstrument of a toSangnlw 1. The lyplcal 

form, used in dialing. Kereeyf 1708. — 6 . In . 

eonch.^ a shell of*the genus Drigonia, 
trigon^ (triff'qn), n, [Also tngen; appar. for 
^triggin, a oial. form of ^trtgging. < tri^ + 

-is^.] Atrig; a skid. 


(Bruguibre, 


genus of the family 2V»- 
gontidw, J. margan- 
tacea is the pearly tn- 
gon. See also cut under 
2. [Lc.] A 


Andatopp^toawhodwlt^IW^iSuJtolneli^^ ghell of the genus IVf- 
•teq>deaoMit Hoola, tr. of Tho VMUe WofM, InzvU ^ 


Triaon, a Foie to atop the Wheel of a Cart, where it 
(oea too laat 4* * 


t down a ate^ Place. 


MkPslTSL 


I vegetable 


gania or famUy Tt'tgoni- 
idm; atrigon: also used 
attributively : as, the fri- 
g<mia beds or grits._Tri- 
gonia beds, a anbdiviaion of 
ihe CoralUmn d 



ttUlnll (W'glif 1, a. [= F. Mglirpfte, < L. trt 
ahyphue^ < Gr. rplyAw^^ a three-grooved block 
in the ^rie frieze, prop, adj., three-grooved, < 
e,+ y/b^iv, 


rpeic (rm-), three,' 


carve, 

a cutting,' a channel: 'see gtypH.^ In arch,\ a 
structural member in the fnese of the Doric 
order, repeated at equal iotervals, usually over 
every column and over the middle of every in- 
tercolumniation. ThetyptoalOredctri|dy|dilaainaa> 



trigonal (trto' 9 -nal), a. and n. [< tHgon^ -f 

-^] L fl. 1. Pertaining to a tri^n ; having 

the form of a trigon ; triangular.— 2. In entom., Oie ConlUan <UvialoD rf the ^ '*‘*kon irngm*! 
triiULgular in cross-section; having three long m 

edges^trihe^l ; prismatic : m, of tha ocuto in Bnidaiid. 
nfs; trigonal joints. — 3. In boL, same as trigo^ Uppar and Lower Trigonla grita are •ubdlrUloM of tha 
nous.— 4. In anal., noting a triangular space themaelvewdlvi. 

at the base of the bladder, gee fr^onum (o). , 

—Triicnal eofirdinate, one of a aet of tim oott^ TrlgoniftOOft (trl-go-m-ft sf-g), n. pU [NL., < 
naiea of a point to a plane, which are related to trUtoear Drtgonia + -aoeaj] A superfamily of integri- 

Then gn, Sware calieb w^moal coCrdinatee of the nth BfPted by the family THgonkdSB. 

olaaa. Trigonkl coOrdlnatee are rabjeet to the equation tVlgOniMMUl (tri-g5-ni-ft b&m), C. aud n. L 

•**'**ir^*^“‘*.^*^f «• Of or pertaining to the IHgoniaoea, 

olaaa repreaenta a onbio. They were invented by 8 Levi tflgonic (trf-gon ik), a. [< trigon^ + -m,] Per- 
* ‘ " oonioniHM with Waltonh tri- tnluin g to a trigon — — — -- 


A Triflnth ef the rafthenoa. thowUm the ftoeee la ooe aide of the 
bleck Into which the nieto|M wee aUd 

•Ive block toolaed with two entire vertloal groovee out 
to a right an|^, oalled pigybA framed between three ill- 
leta, and with a aeniHrimve at each alda The hlook la 
grooved on hath aidea to receive the idJotohif metoM 
which are thin alabeiUd Into their jdaoeanom above, The 
trtolyidui repreaant the ende of the oelltng-beama of the 
nrtinltive wooden oonatrootlon. In Greoc uae the ex- 
leHor triglyphi of a range are alwaya aUghttv diaplaoed, 
•0 aa to oocnpy tha anfleaof thefrl^inateadtrf oomtoib 
like the othera, over the oeotera of the eolomna : In Ro. 
men and aiHllated arohiteotarea thia rednement doea not 
ooonr; and to Roman and even aoroe of the later Greek ex- 
amplea the trlglypba are mareto carved to relief to the 
lace of the frteat blocka, toatead of being, aa property, In- 
dependent blocka. flee alao onta under entaWctore and 


in 1870^ and moat not be oonfotuHled with 
gtmio ooOrdinatee — Mflonsl rcaiduc. See rteidut. 
Mgcnnl trSMIOllCdZ^ Bee tehirtoSedrfnik—l^- 
oAtrtSOOUacdrQIL see eriKwCaAcNfrim. 

n. n. In Cfiat. the triangular space at the 
base of the bladder ; the trtgonum. 
Trigonalida (trig-o-nal'i-d^, a. pi < 

Trxgonalya + A family of parasitio hy- 

menopters, having the single genus Trigondlye, 
trigoiially (trig'^md-i), Triangula^. 
Tngona^ (tii-gon'a-lis), n. [NL. (West- 
wood, 1^), < Or. rpiyuvof, three-cornered, + 
(irreg.)dLdc,athre 8 hing-fioor,adi 8 k: seebnlo.] 
An anomalous genus ofbymenopterous insects, 


I or triangle.-. TMgonlc cclir- 


All round between the lrM«pb* io the frieue there are 
meat axquiatte alt-ielleltof oombeta with oentanra Ilona, 
and manv on i M w teai 

Fioooeba Deaortptlon of the Beat, It IL IBS. 

(tri'glif-al), a. [< irig^h 4- -oL] 
BameasIr^lMM}. Amor* Jour, Jnmsoi. , VI, 5i, 
tagtnMc (frt¥if'ik), a. [< irig^h 4> 4o.J 

1. Oonalfld^ of or pertaining to tnglyphs.— 

2. Contaliiing three sets of chMcters or soulp- 
tures. 

[< trigiypkio ^ 

^-oL] Same as 

trlfttiM (frig'nes), a. The state of being trig 
or trim; noatness. [Provlnolal or oolloq.] 

The l aaa t aa who bed been at Nanae Ilaiik*a achool 
ahm weU apokeu of . . . tor the IHirniW of their 
houaa^ iite tiMy iram afterwuida mun^ 

Mt, Anaala of the FaifSh, p. ifl. 

(frf'gon), a. [< 9, trigoHo m Sp. iii- 
also mgm m Pg. It tHgonOp < L. tii^ 
num,u!lfatiigowiumt < Gr. rpfryiw, a triangle, a 

" • - three, 


formerly placed in the family JBvaniidsBy now 
considered as forming a family by itself. The 
ebdomen la stteebed to the metremtiy of the thorax, the 
tore wtofi have two recurrent nervnree and toe lint 
aubmarginal and flrat diaootdal oella are diatlnct. Three 
Buropean and four North American ipeolea are known, 
trifoliate (trig'^nat), a. K trigon^ + -atoi.] 
In ealom., same as trigonal^, 
trigone (til'gdn), a. [s F. trigone^ < NL. tri- 
gonuM, < Or. rfHYuvoQ, three-cornered.] The trl- 
_gonum of the bladder. See trigonum (a). 
Mfranella (trig-^nel'|), a. [NL. (Linnmus, 
1757), so called with ref. to the three-cornered 
appearance of the flower; 

< Gr. Tp/ywwof, three-cor- 
nered (see frijloal), + dim. 

-eUa.] A genus of legumi- 
nous plants, of the tribe 
Tr^omm^ characterized by 
obtuse keel-petals, nu- 
merous ovules, and a pod 
which is straight, falcate, 
or arcuate, but not spiral. 

Thera are about CO meoM na- 
tlvea cl Ruropa Aatajand North 
Africa, wHh slew to South Afri- 
ca snd one, T. fuseMne, to 
the totertcr of Auatnlto ftey 
ate uauaUy ftrong-emeUlug 
hertia havtof ptouately trifeO- 
ate leeveavnth adu^atipulea 
MTort ef the apedee beer yrilow 
cr white Soweta to a baud er 
ahori raosma The pod la Un- 
aur. llB votoa bci^ retteolatad 
to aeotlon guotrae; to M> 

■u t u is It la broad «od oom- 
and fta velna era 
Zb a tow alinflar ana 

^ aaotlOB^ PoaacKa^ 

p^ bmii wtnged or frloied au- 


one of a aet of three odMinatee determining 

the Jetton of a point to a plane, toeae bdiw the three 
angfea cubtended between three pointa of leferenoe aa 
aeon from toe point whoee poaitlon ia in queattah : to- 
vented by WlUuun Walton In 1868^ and not to be oon- 
foonded with trlltoear or with trigoiial ootiidtostea. 
TrigOlllito (trig^ni'i-de), n. pi [NL., < 2Vt- 
gonia + -uf«.j ’ A family of du^arian bi- 
valves. The mantla 
marglna are free and 
wlthont riphona: the 
branebtai are ample and 
unequal: the foot la 
long and angulaled be- 
hind ; thepalpl are imall 
and pointed; the thril ia 



Structure of Trt gmiti m (7VW*mCo 
ptctwmtm^ 

a, 0\ adductors, /. foot. A/, Wage 
^ncM, ^ bMa^ts^teclM w 


(MhiisaisuM 


pOdatoofloWMte 



ptunt of peemie e k 
fmilm fimmmm-^rm em mU 


eoniralve and nacreoue 
within: toenmbonee are 
antemfdtan ; toe liga- 
rneat la external; the 
cardinal teeth are dlver> 
gent, and more or leaa 
Iraiuivenriy atriated; 

and the palftal imjirrealrm ___ 

ia entire. It is a group 1 ^. m, miuyfn . «. uieutti TA seKw 
of mollnaks whoee living «« • ««>«! wcketa; w.ckwoa. 

mecies are few and oon- 

fined to the Australian aea% bnt which had an oxteBrive 
range from the Triaaric to toe Cretaoeoua epoeh. The 
typical genus is TVtoonto. Also TriyoniadmjTV^onidm. 
See also cut under Trigoria, 

Trtonocaipiis (trig'^n^-kir'pus), u. [NL.. 
< Gr. rplyv^y three-cornered, -v Ncpwdf, fruit. J 
The generic name given by Brongniait ( 1 ^) 
to certain fossil fruits, vei^ abundant in the 
coal-measures of both the Old World and the 
New World, the botanical relations of which are 
still uncertain. These fruits are ovcid in toape, with 
either three or atx atrongly marked riba, which are more 
distinct toward the beae^ and aometimas disappear above ; 
at the apex la a small rcuad cr triangular cavity. 

trigtmooeplialm (trig^^no-sef'i^us), c. [< 
Gr. Tplyuvoc, three-cornered, + head.] 

Having a flattened and somewhat triangular 
headt ss a venomous seipent of the genus TVi- 
gonoeephaha, 

Mgimoo«»ll«lltt (trig'^nf^to [NL. 

(Oppel, 1811), < Gr, rfiyuvoct three-comerw, + 
head.] A genus of venomous serpents, 
of the family CrotaUdm: used with various ap- 
pUcatiims^ See Anoietrodauy Craejoedooeplka- 
eopperhead^ fer-AA^ianee, and 

trlgoiiomtms (trig-d-nos'e-rus), a. [< Gr. rpl- 
TWMg, ^foe-comef^ 4- xlpoc, horn.] Having 
horns with three angles, edges, or rid^— that 
is, triangular in oross-cection. 
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trigonold (trlg'^noid)) n. [< trigom^ 4 -oid.] 
A plane figure eomposed of three ares of oireles 
of equal radius, espeeially when two of these 
ares subtend GO*’ and one 120 *’. 
trigOlloidal(trig'^noJ'dal), a. Like atrigonoid. 
trig Oliomem ( CTig-O-^om ' e-t 6 r), n, [< W, rpU 
}wov, triangle, + phpovy measure.] An lustru- 
ment for solving plane right-angled triangles 
by inspection, in the form ihown in the figure^ a 
gradoatM arm tarns aboat one of the oomers of a square 



Trigonomcter 


graduated linearly parallel to adjacent sides, so as to form 
squares, and having outside of it a nrotrsotor. If the arm 
is not nicely center^ however, a detached rule would be 
preferable. 

tllgoinoinetrle (trig^o-n5-met'rik), a. F. 


tfigonomSirique = Bp. trigonomStnco = l^g. 
trigonometrtcoyi KL.*tngon(metncuSfi ^^tngono- 
metna, trigonometry : see trigonometry. ] Same 
as series. See se- 

rin. 

trif^onomGtrioal (trig^o-no-met^ri-kal), a. [< 
mgonometme + -of.] Of or pertaining to trig- 
onometry; performed by or according to the 
rules of trigonometry.-- Trigonometrical canon, 

a table of the numericai values or tiigonumetrical func- 
tions . especlslly, a veiy extensive and fundamental tablei, 
from which amaller tablea are extracted — Trigonomet- 
Ztoal ourve, s curve whose equation involves trigono- 
metrical and no higher functions.— Trigonometrical 
fOnotton, a singly periodic function with s real period , 
especially, the sine, cosine, tangent, or their reciprooals 
— nlgmiometrlcal eurvey, a survey by triangulation, 
the measurement of base-lines, snd astronomical observa- 
tions of latitude, longitude, and admuth. A trigonomet- 
rical Burvw should be followed by a plane-table or other 
topographical aurvey , it is also an important basis of or 
sdjttiict to hydrographical, raagnetloal. meteorologiosl, 
geological, bi<dogl^, political, anthropological, sociologi- 
es, militairy, and odier surveys 
trigonoiaeMcally (trig^^nd-met'ri-kal-i), adr. 
In a trigonometrical manner; according to the 
rules or principles of trigonometry. 

An exact Map of all the Province of Attica, trigonomet- 
ricaUy surveyed. 

J. Jhiort and If Jtaogtt (Ellis's Lit Letter^ p. 383) 
trigQttonietry (trig^-nom'e-tri), n. [s= F. tn- 
gonomdtne s= Sp. trigonometria s Pg. It. tngo^ 
nometriaf < NL. ^irigonomeiriay < Gr. rpiyuvov^ a 
triangle, + -aeTpia, < fUrpov, measure.] The 
mathematical doctrine of the calculation of the 
angles, sides, and areas of triangles, plane and 
spbenoal, toother with that of otner quanti- 
, ties intimately related to those. Triffonometry 
embraces also gouiometrv, or the Sementary 
theory of singly periodic mnotions. 
tr i g o non (tn-go^non), n. [< Gr. rptyuvov, a tri- 
angle, a musical instrument so called : see fn- 
goni."} Same as trtgon^f 3 (a). 

Fcnide plsyers on the flute, the cithern, snd the trt- 
ganon. C 0 Miitler, Uanusl of AroluMfl. (trsoAX f 

trifonotype (tng'6-n6-tip), n, [< Gr. rptyuvov, 
a triangle, + type.] A trigobal trape- 
zohedron. Bee tetartohedrism. 
trtfionoilfl rtrig'o-nus), a. [< LL. trigoms^i Or. 
rfiyuvo^j three-cornered, triangular: see fri- 
^al.] 1. Same as trigonal . — 2. In 6of., three- 
angled; having three prominent longitudinal 
angles, as a stem or an ovair. Also mgonal, 
trijmiim (tri-gd'num), n. [NL., < L. trigormm, 
< Gr. Tpiyuwov, a triangle : see trigon^.'} In anat.f 
, a triangular space or area. 8pecifloa]]y->^(a> The 
trlgoosl spsoa or sres st the bsse of the urinsfy t^der, 
whose spex is st the beginning of the urethra snd whose 
other two snglessrestthe points of entrsnee of the ureters 
into the blsader: mors fully celled trigtmmn wstiem. (6) 
A trisiigiilar depressed epsoe between the pulvinsr sm 
the j^edaude of the nlnesl body : more fully celled trigo^ 
tmm hetsmdm.— Trifimnni aeustld, S trisngnlsr sres 
on the floor of the fourth ventricle, Just Istersd^of the els 
efneres, sod Inside the recMformtrsot: the strls» senstiem 
form the beeeu— t|1g<9nm habsmilm, flee det (flX- 
-gnlsr tfee on etthersids 
rthetoorlhvenirfdaths 


heae belBt IdmsA by the sirto seaitloih Mri the bypQla 
nnsehytlielaiMrmargiDof theslsohieres. Also celled 
fMtefMiliim fltflwy f asi^.— ftlgonnm Xdicataiidh tbe tri< 
gonmn of the l^iudder.— nugn 
ct ws fso (which see, under omx ~ 
def. (nX 

trifOll^ (trig' 6 -ni). n. [Cf. Gr. rpiyopte, the 
third generation, < Gr. rpeic (t/m-), three, + 
•yovlOf production: see -gony.} A threefold 
birth or product. 

Men is that great Amphyblomln whom be 

Three distinct souls by w^ of trigimg. 

HtneM, Parly of Beasts, p, 14a (Daviss.) 

trigram (tri'gram), n. [a= F. fripramme, < Gr. 
Tprif (Tpi-), three, + ypAppa^ a letter.] Same as 
trtgraph, 

trUprammatic (in-gra-mat'ik), a. [< Gr. rpi- 
yfipparo^y consisting of three letters, < tfiuq 
( 17 M-), three, + ypdpfui(r-)f a letter.] Consisting 
of three letters or of three sets of letters, 
trigranunic (tri-gram'ik), n. [As frtpram *f 
- 4 c.] Same as trtgrammaUc. 
trignph (tri'gr&f), n. Gr. rpeic (rpi-), three, 
+ ypafff^ a writing, < ypa^tv, write.] A combi- 
. nation of three letters to represent one sound; 
a triphthong, as eau in beau. 
trigyn (tri'jin), fi. [< Gr. rpelg (r/w-). three, + 
a female (in mod. bot. a pistil).] In hof., 
a plant having three styles; a plant of the or- 
der Tngynia. 

Trigynia (tri-jin'i-tt), n. pi. [NL. : see tngyn.1 
An order of plants in the Linnean system, dis- 
tinguished by the foot that the flowers have 
three stylos or pistils, as in the bladder-nut. 
trigyniail (tri-jin'i-an), a. [< Tngynia + -an.] 
^on^ng or relating to the Trigynia, trigy- 
nous. 

trigynonB (trij'i-nus), a. [As trigyn 4- -oiw.] 
Ill nof., thi^-styled; havinu three styles, 
trihedral (tri-he'dral), a. [AJso tnedral ; < Gr. 
rpriQ (rpi-), three, -I- Idpa, a seat, + -a/.] Hav- 
ing thirae faces ; three-faced. 

The upper fuce of the trihrdralt proximal, and largest 
Joiut of the antennole preaenta an oval apace 

Uvadey, Anat. Invert , p 287 
Trihedral eagle, a solid angle formed by the concur- 
renoe of three planes. 

trihilate (tri-hi'l&t), a. [< L. tree {tn-). three, 
+ NL. hilum + -afel.] In hot., having three 
hila or scars, as a seed; having three aper- 
tures, as a pollen-grain. [Rare.] 
trihoral (tri-ho'ral), a. [< L. tree (tn-), three, 
+ hora, nour : see kotir. j Hapissning once In 
every three hours. Lord Elleemerc. {Worcester.) 
triitlgate (tri-jd'gat), a. [< L trijugus, three- 
fold (< tree (fri-), three, + jugum, yoke), + 
•afel^.] In hot., having three pairs of leaflets 
or pinn» (said Of a leaf or frond); arranged 
in three pairs (said of the parts themselves). 
trljngOUfl (trij^()-gus or tri-jd'gus), a. [< L. tn- 


thxM, *r an Mavniwon: m* Iw ni wi .l 

1. In a flyllogUm with three oonditltmia 
propoflinons, the tnigor premiflei of which are 
disjnnotively afilrmed in the minor. Bee di- 
lemma,— -2, Hence, in general, any choice 
between three objects. 

trUettO (tri-let'td), n. [It., dim. of Milo: see 
trilfl.] In music, a short trill. 

trilineay (tri-Iin'f^), a, [< L. tree ( M-), three, 
4- Unea 4- -at^' (of. hneor).] (Composed or 
consisting of three lines.— TriUnoarooflrddiialis. 
Bee eodrdinate. 

trllineate (tTi-lin'f-&t}, a. [< L. tree (M-), 
three, 4> Hnea, Line, 4* In sodh, hav- 

ing three colored lines, genexidly longitudinal 
ones. 


gual."] Consisting of or expressed in three lan- 
guages. 

The much noted Botetto itone . . bean upon Ito eur- 
face a triUngual insoriptlon. /c. Tayke. 

trilinguar (tri-Uug'gwfo), a. Same as trilingual. 

Tiilifla (trin-s^), n. [NL. (Cassini, 1818): an 
anagram of Xmfm.] A genus of composite 
plants, of the tribe EupaUmacem and subtribe 


heads, with uielr membranoui involuoral bracts foming 
only two or three rows and but alightly unequal. The 2 
ipecies are both natlvea of Borth America, growing in 
damp pine-barrent from Vixglnhi >outh and west. Iliey 
are erect perenniala with alternate entire clasping leaves, 
those from the root very much elongated 7. {lAoMi) 
odoroftMima is known as wild vanMa (which see, under 
vawlla\ and is also called dssr's tongue. 

triliteral (tri-ht'e-ral), a. and n. [< L. fm 

i fri-), three, + Ut^al httera, letter: see literal.'] 
. a. Consisting of three letters, as a word or 
syllable ; also, of or pertaining to what consists 
of three letters. 

Repeating at the same time the trilUeral syllable AUll. 

J, F darke, Ten Great Eeltgioni, ill. 5 
Trilitcral languages, the Semitic family of tongues st> 
called because their roots in general consist of three con- 


three, ^ junetio{n-)^ junction.] The junction 
of three things. 

It is a great convenience to have the Crffunohon of Tibet, 
India, and Burma foouiaed within the four oomers of a 
mi 4 > Athmmwn, Jan. 29, 1887, p. 164. 

brUabe (tri'lab), n. [< Gr. rpeZf (rp<-), three, 4* 
hold, handle, < Xap^&veiv (y Xafi), take.] 
A three-pronged siirgioal instrument tor takiiu( 
foreign imdies and small calculi from the blad- 
der. It ia so made that the prongs can be moved as de- 
sired after the inatmment ia in position. 

triilabiate (tri-l&'bi- 6 t), a. L. tree{tri-), three, 
+ lip.] ^ Three-l^ped; having three 


sonants each, which represent the essential idea expressed 
by the word, while special modiflcatlons are produced by 
certain vowels or adoitlonal letters, 
n. n. A word consisting of three letters. 

triliteraliam (tr!-lit'q-ral-izm), n. [< tnhteral 
4- -\em.] The use of tfiliteral roots; the ten- 
dency toward triliterality. 

TriliUralitm Is 10 prevalent a law In this family (Semlttc 
laugUHges] that aometimes there is a semblance of art!- 
ttrial etfort to preaerve the trlliteral form. 

Amer Jow. PhiM., X. 229 

triliterali^ (td-ht-e-ral'i-ti), n. [< tnliteral 
4- -ity.] The character of being triliteral, or 
of consisting of three letters. 

This [Remltlo speech] contains two characteristics— the 
trOOeralUy of the roots and their inflection by internal 
change WkOney, Life and Growth of Language, p. 248 

triliteralnagg (tri-lif'e-rtU-nes), n. Triliter- 
ality. 

triliill (tri'lith), ft. r< Gr. rplhdot, of three 
stones, < rpeli (rpi-), three, 4- mOoc, stone.] A 
monument, or part of g monument, consisting 
of three large stones ; especially, in prehistoric 


and anat,, having three lamime, lameU», or lay- 
ers ; three-layered, as a germ — that is, consist- 
ing of endoderm, mesoderm, and ectoderm. 

trufuningite (tri-lam'i-nflt), a, [< L. tree (tri-), 
three, 4* lamina, plate : see laminate,] In soSl, 
and M,, consisting of three laminae or layers; 
trilaminar. 

(tri-lat'e-i^), a. [< F. trilateral (cf. 
trUaUre), s LL. tfitakrus, three-sided, < L. ires 
C^)f three, 4- laius (later-), side : see lateral,] 
Having three sides. 

trilirtmllW (tri-lat-e-rari-ti), n. [< trilateral 
4- •ity,’] The character of being trilateral. 

trlangla (diaUngaiibadl from avary othar clast of 
met ho mmesX flgam by tba sinidc obaractar of trOakr- 
oUtg, Ikk, Rhetoric, p, 66. 

toilAtglflUf (til«lat>r|^-i), ode. With three 
•Idefl. 

ttflaWmlSMI (tiI-l*t't4)p-nM}, «. Trilater- 
idity.' 



TriUths, Btornhsag*. Bi^tsod. 


or megalithio antiquities, a group consisting 
of two upright stones with a lintMri ' 


iriitone rest- 
ing upon them. Also triUthon, 
txmtlde(trl.lith'ik),a. r<fHgflt4-^.] Of the 
nature of k trilith; conmsting of three maasM 
of stone. 

(tri^Uth-on), n, [< Or. tpMw, nent. 
of oi three stones: see MStk] $am 

rntMieth, jI JfkrpmgOf Blit. ArHuf L 36. 




twM, ](• #l«o INt» itfUf 
:Dm. trOh, loU, teiime 

, H <miL mueo^f WltQ^lblfffOW), m Sf. 
reU(<mbi, ft roUer); ot iroUi* lAie word 
hfto boon more or lets oonfnted with tkrW end 
dritP- (to whieh its retemblaace eppeftrs to be 
ftnd with I, trans, 1. To 

[ rapidly; twirl; whirl. 

TtOU this pin, tnd he wol TatUthe anon. 

Chawer, Squlre'e Tale, 1. m 
I Irptf a whtriysls round abonte. Je pirouette. ... 1 
iMddetheapenr wat 1 wylKfpU mjr whti^glg longer about 
than thou ehalie do thyne. PoiijWuw, p. 702. 

The aundrie aodalne unartee 
Whieh daily ohaunoe ae fortune fr(0e« the ball. 

Oa$efH(nu, Fmita of War. 

2. To roll to and fro ; rock. 

git mygt the mylde may among 
Her oradel trOie to and fro, 

And lyng, Oaye, thl aong ! 

Bdy Rood (E. E. T. 8.X p. ^ 

3. To throw; oast. 

I Tryll. Jejeote. PaUgravey p. 702. 

4. To pour out. 

For her tender Brood 

Teara her own bowell% frOMA out her blood 


(trt!'l4nib)>«. [Also early 

mod. tntU^Mdf also in dlaL^om- 


nee ihit It do oonie upon me. 


the and , 
p0pU9y Diary, I. IS 


] 


> lore thee heartily. 

Park, ill. 2. 


* To heal her young. 

iSjyivMtor, tr. of Du Bariaa’a Weeka, i. 0. 

n. intran$» 1. To roll. 

If it (the tennla-balll MUe fast on the groonde, and he 
entendeth to atoppe. ... he can nat than kepe i^mea- 
aure In afrittneaae of moelon. 

Str T. Blyot, The Ooremour, I. 27 

3. To rook; swing to and fro; shake; quiver. 
Aa bomyat eyluer the lef onalydet 
That thike oon trytts on voha tynde (branoh], 

Quen glam of glodea agayna hem glydea, 

Wyth aobymmyiige acnene ful aohirylle they aehynde. 

AttiteraHve Poema (ed. Ifotrla), i. 78. 

3. To roll down, as water; trickle. 

With many a teare triUing (var. OiMpnpj on my chdte. 

ChavcfT, Hnmmoner'a Tale, L 166 
From theae hie hUlea as when a apring doth fall. 

It triUeth downe with still and auttle oonrae. 

Wyatt, Comparison of Love to a Stream 
A ould sweat trtUi down o’er all my limbs. 

Dfyden, Tempest, iL 4 
trlll2 (tril), V. C= D. trtflen =r MHG. triHiereny 
G. trillerttf dial, trtflen =: Dan. trilte, < P. trUler 
s It tnllare (ML. triUare) (of 8p. Pg. frtikir), 
trill, quaver; prob. intended as imitative ; ct. 
ML. trilktrcy explained in a <^rmau gloss as 
** trultfnngen als trtlinl,^ Henoe, by variation, 
thrilf^, (3f. fnWl.J l,mtrans. 1. To sound with 
tremulous vibrations. 

To Judge of trUhng notee and tripping feet, Jhryden, 
Thro’ my very heart it thillleth 
When from orimaon-threeded lips 
Silver-treble laughter MtUth. 

Tannymm, Lilian 

3. To sing in a quavering manner; speeidoally, 
to execute a shake or trill. 

I do think she wOl oome to aiiig {RUtty well, and to triU 
in time, whioh pleaaee me well iVppv, ISiuy, III. 84. 
0 Swallow, Swallow, if I could foUow, and light 
Upon her lattioe, I would pipe and trim; 

And oheep and twitter twenty million iovea. 

Temipaon, Priooese, Iv. (song). 

n. trane, 1. To sing in a quavering or trem> 
ulous manner; pipe. 

While In our ahadea, 

Through the soft atlenoe of the listening nigh^ 

The sober-suited aongstreaa trills her lay. 

Themmm, Summer, 1. 745. 
And the night-sparrow trRh her aong 
All night with none to hear. 

ihpant, Hnuter'a Serenadei. 

8. To pronounce with a quick vibration of the 
tongue; roll, as the sound of r. 
felilj»(tnl), n, [a F. trtfle as It. trillo; from 
the verb,] 1. A quavering, tremulous sound ; 
a rapid, trembling series or succession of tones ; 
awarding. 

Within my Umtta tone and still 
^ biaclmird ^pea in artlaaa triU. . 

T, Wamn, InaoripUon In a Hermltaga. 

3* In siaMci, same as nhake, 5; also, formerly, 
the elfeet now called the vibrato, 

1 have often ptHad, In a winter nighty a vocal msaloian, 
ai^ have atIHhated many at his Mas and quavert to the 
ooldnaaa of tne wealhar. 3U§t», Taller, No. 222. 

In arioeo tritta and graoee 
Ye never stray, 

But gravlaatmo, aoleinn baaaea 

Ye hum sway. Burm, To I. Smith. 

8. A eonsonant pronounced with a trilling 
•01^, as r.--fftgste mm, to mute, a melodlo em- 
MUhment eooMitltif ^ a rapM aUeniatton ot a win- 
tene w tth the Mxt toua al»va.-ii^ftied ML 

(tra>bub),«». See irilKhiih. 
:triMbm«k [It.,p|ir.of Mlare, 


hops, trc%hapg (appar. eimulati 
obecure. For the form, of. iUUl 
Tripe ; figuratively, any^ng trifling or worth- 
less7 [Prov.Bng.1 

There oaunot be an ancient tripe or trOKAuA in the town 
but thou art straight nosing It 

B. Jonamy Bartholoinew Fair, 1. 1. 

I forgive thee, and forget thy tricks 

And tmlabubt, and will swear to love t 

SMfiey, Hyde Park, 

trillichaa (triPi-dbi^n), tt. [< QaeL triUeaehany 
the pied oyster-catcher.] same as Urma, 
triUuL V, t, i Appar. an imitative extension of 
M^.J To drink with a gurgling sound. [Bare.] 
In nothing but golden cups he would drinke or qnafle 
tt; whereas In wodden masers and Agathoctos’ earthen 
stttffe they trUUld it oil before. 

NathSy Lenten Stnffe (Harl. Miae., VL 166>. (DaaiM.) 

trilling (tril'ing), It. [< L. free (fH-), three, + E. 
-Ung^t after twtlhng (< firo, ftri-).] 1. C^e of 
three children bom at the same birth. — 8. A 
twin crystal composed of three individuals. 
Also ihreehng, 

trillion (tril^on), n. [s F. trillion s 8p. trU- 
Ion s Pg. ifilUdOy < It. trilUoney < L. ires (tn-), 
three. Of. million.] In the original and most 
systematic sense, sometimes called English 
numeration, though of Italian origin, the wird 
power of a million — a million of millions of 
millious; in the French numeration, usual in 
the United States, a thousand billions, or a mil- 
lion millions, in Italian arithmetics from the laat 
quarter of the flfiaentli century the words b&uma hr dui- 
tiotuiy MHonty putdrdionf or quatlnlionty quMUionOf Hn- 
quilioHe, oTgMnquiUmf,mlinnfor»aitd%om,»fU!Ui*meyOlU- 
ti/onsy and denlunas occur aa emnmon abbrevia- 

tkma of due toUe nUUvotUy tre volte miUioiu*. etc. In othet 
OMintriea theae wtwda came into use much later, although 
one French writer, Nicolas Chuquet, mentions them aa 
early as 14S4, In a book not printed nnUl 1881. The Ital- 
ians had, beaidea, another iwstem of numeratloiL prooeed- 
ing by powers of a thousand The French, who, Itke other 
northern peoples, took moit if not all their knowledge of 
modem or Arabic arithmetic from the Italians, early con- 
founded the two systems of Italian numeration, oonnting 
in powers of a thousand, but adopting the names which 
Hly belong to powers of a million. The result has 
that the names biUton, fngton, etc , bsve^ owing to 
their amldgnlty, bem almost discarded. A trtUar, or a 
thousand mtlliona, ia called a tniUtard by bankera, and 
when a luune for a thousand milUarda comes to be wanted 
It is probable that some other augmentative form will be 
bofTowed from the Italian or Apaniib compare hiUion 
triUionth (tril'yqnth), a. and ft. [< tnllwn + 
I. a. 1. ^ing last in order of a series 
of a trillion.— 8. Being on© of a trillion parts. 

n..«. One of a trillion parts; the quotient 
of unity divided by a trillion. 

TrillilUII (trU'i-um), w. [NL. (Lituimus, 1753), 
so called with ref. to the numerical symmetry lu 
threes; < L. tree (fn-), three; see three.] 1. A 

f ;eniiB of liliaceous plants, of the tribe Medeolew. 
t is chsraoterlsed by a soUtaiy flower, usually with the 
three outer segments green and herbaoeoua and the three 
inner eegnienU larger, colored, and withering-pentstent 
There are about 16speolea,14of which are natives of North 
America; 2 occur in Asia from the Himalayaa to dapan. 
They are singubu' and attractive plants with a short, thick, 
fleshy rootstock (see out under rhuome) producing a low 
unbranched ereot stem terminated by s whorl of three 
sen leaves, each with three to live nerves, 
netted veined. From their center rises the 


Charming sweet at night to dream 
^ • thefriUoM 


OnoMtsy p 
Of a gently 



TrflotMte Loaf of 
tfomma fjtartt 


pillows by t 
nrling stream. 

Addison, The Guardian, No. 1K4. 

trllobfttft (tri-lo'bAt or tri'lo-bat ), n. [< L. tn n 
(tri-)y three, + NL. lobatue. lobed; sec lobute.] 
Three-lobed ; having three lobes 
or foils: noting a part divided 
from the apex to the middle 
into three sections which recede 
somewhat from each other, 
trilobated (trl-ld'bA-ted), a. 

[< trilobate + -ed®.] Same as 
tnlobaU), 

Pointed windows . . . triUbaUd or 
with elaborate tracery. 

Amer Je/wr ArthmU , VI. 594. 

trilobed (tn'lobd), a. [< L. free (<n-), three, + 
E. hhe + Same as trilobate. 

Trilobita (tri-l^bi^ttt), ». vU [NL.; see trtlo^ 
InU).] An ordinal group of articulated animals 
whi^ existed in the Paleozoic period, and have 
been extinct since the close of the Carbonifer- 
ous; the trilo- 
bites. See tnio- 
bite. The name is 
fixed, but the taxo- 
nomic value of the 
group haa been die- 
onased, and lU mrs- 
temailo position 
much disputed. It 
has usually been con- 
■idered oruataoean, 
sometimes arachnl- 

S snd again inter- 
ito between 
claaaes. The 
TrUabita are obvious- 
ly related to the iht> 
rypterida (see cut 
there), and it ia con- 
ceded by all that their 
neareet living repre- 
s^tativea gre the 
horseahoe-eraba (IA- 
mulidm). ’Their rela- 
tionship with Isopods 
has b^ specially 
noted by various nat- 
uraUsta, and they 
have even been in- 
cluded in Impoda, or 
located between that 
order and Pkyllopoda, 
and in other ways re 
ferred to theentomos- 
tracous or edrloph- 
thalraouB (tetaradeoa 
pod) crustaceans. Of 
liUe a Bubclaas of 
cnutaceans, named Oiqantoetraea and Pedevoeandm, haa 
l>een characterised to Include the Tnltdnfa with the en- 
rypteridn and limiilids (See also MeroetfmuUa (e).) The 
known forms of TfnMUa are very numerous Also, rardy 
and more ocnrectly, TfOobiUe. 
trilobite (tn'l^blt ), ». (< <}r. rptJf (rpf-), three, 
+ a lobe, + -ftr®. j Any member of the 
Tnlobtta: so called from the three lobes or 
main divisions of the body — cephalic, thoTacie, 
and abdominal. See Tnlobtta. TrOobltes are at 
much popular as well as scientific interest ; some of them 
r in profu 



Dtagram of •howin^ Btnc 

tore of TrtMtta 


.4, head, or cephalic shield , B, thonui 
or caraoece . C. abdomen or py^ma . 
I, maivuwl band or border of ttr cepba- 
Ik limD, e, marRma) ipoove. mtemal to 
t . 3, occipital segnwnt . 4, glabellum . 
5, Kveat or genal suture , 6, eye 7. r' 
or tenpun ; 8, pleuron , 
pyetdiun) ; 10. uleural y 
a, nxed aena ; a, or ' 
angle 


ire . 6, eye 7. a»a 
t. Q. tergal mutof 
I part of pygklitmi . 
iblegena. jr.gcoal 


SMsUe or pedicelled flower, either reddish, purple, white, 
or greenisli, with a large ihroe-c^ed and three- to alx- 
aniped ovary bearing three slender spreading stigmsa, and 
becoming In fruit an ovoid reddish oorry The contrast 
presented by the colored petals and prominent green sep- 
MS is an unnsoal one in the oriJer, but it disappears in 
r. Govanidntminad in T viridaieetu (now esteemed a va- 
riety of T. eemUeX in whioh the perianth-ssgmunts are all 
colored alike. Iiiey are known by the generic name, and 
as threeAatufed nightdkeidey the white species also as traAv- 
tobiny wkUa btUh. birtkfvot. and in the West ae wood bOy. 


T. ereetimy the purple trilliunL a strong-scented i . 
is also known lotwly as/adian oolm, Indian »hawitodt,hnQ 
woes b lee d . Of the 7 species in the northeasteni I'ntted 
States, 8 produce white and S dull-purple flowers ; in one, 


tlvdy fleab-coloTM and rose-oolcred flowers. The large 
hanosoine white petals turn rose-oolor in T, grand^orum 
at the Bastarn and (^tral States and in Jta Californian 
rspiuaentattve^ T.ovtdvm: in other speclea they commonly 
torn greenish, r.sssiaf!, the only speoteaestendingaoross 


occur in profusion in Paleoaoic formations, and trilobitea 
as a group are among the longest and most widely known 
of fossils, not yet enUrdy divested of a problematical oha^ 
acter. In the Ltnnean system all of the few forms then 
known were considered one species, named JSniomoUtktUi 
paradKomy and a sort of likeness to chitons eansed Iap- 
treille to range theae organisms near those mollUilDi. 
Tiilobltes are the most charaoterisUc fossils of their dsss 
thnmghout the Paleoaoic rocks More than 500 qpecies 
have been described and upward of 70 genera have been 
named and referr(*d to several higher groupa. Upward 
of SOO speiies, of about 5n genera, mostly of the CsmbriUn 
and Rilurian, are descilbed as British, 860 speQlel^ of 42 
genera, are recorded from the lower Paleosoic rooks of Bp- 
hernia , the Devonian forms sre comparatively few ; and 
the series closes with some small C’arlmniferous species, 
mostly of two genera, llie oldest genueis named Apnot- 
tua Some ot the trilobitee are of comparatively gigan- 
tic atoe, aa species of Pwmdoxide$y t feet long. An ordi- 
nary trilobite, a species of Dedmaniiee, is flgnred above^ 
The body of a trilobite U generally of a flattened oval fig- 
ure. whose upper side presents, besides the obvious teans- 
veise divftioD into three parts, a median longitudinal ele- 
vation from ono end to the other The heail, com[ 



InaNMki, 


r M sB ius and wsts-robAs. 

8. [L c.] A plant of the above genus. 

A voiyprttiiy flower which we began to mi^ well upon 
the Btouatiin-ai^ was tlm painted frOUum, the petals 
white, vrined with pink. 

/. rnimugkt. The Oenttarj, XXXVI. 61A 
r, a group of lUlaoeonB plants Including 
dasMd ss an order TVHKaois^ now as 

] 


of several ooalcaoed segments, and presenting certain su- 
tures, constttatas a oephalio shield rounded in front, with 
an axial raised aeotlon, the glabelluro, on each side of 
which arc large compound wes (not unlike those of the 
horaeslKHMsrwX and whose lateral limbs or borders are 
prolonged backward to a varying distance on each side nf 
the thmux (In some cases produced beyond all the rest of 
the body). The second division of the body consists of a 
varying number (up to twenty six) of sepante thoracic 
segments, which were more or less freely movidd^upon 


;it*. ppr* of Mfcwd, t^O (M'fiLii. [< It. <H8o, trill; see triU^y n. 
triulSf . Same aa JBkmtf Glbaaogrmpliia (IfiOd). 


one anotaer. ao that some trilobttes could roll th( 

TO In a bsiJ, like a aowbug (iaopod) of the ] 

The raliedl axis of the thorado division is the 

parts on each side of It are the pleura. Thetl 

ot the body Is the abdomen or pygldium, of a variable 
tMUMter (up to twentyelf bt) of segments, in general re- 


it day. 
wm.aud 
divl^ 





^ L and witli an axial ftlaad 

at onttad tofaCoar. ut the ondar aoitaea a 

Jlte almoat nothug waa known until raeanttjri and 

maoli.atlUreinainato beaoouratdydetennined. Aw^- 
dereloped Hi^plate or hypoatome had been reoognlaed, 
bat nowng nurther wai Imown until 1870 l when the nn- 
der aide of a apeolea of Ampkui» ahowing Indlatinot appen- 
dagea,waadeaerlbedby lUlIIngi. Other Inreatigatora have 


MM 



, - „ of trllobltea, ao far aa known, agreea.rooat 

neariy with what haa been aooorately determined In the 
oaae of the horaeaboe-^vab. What may be Inferred of the 
modeof life of trllobltea la that probably their hablta were 
like thoae of these oraba.— I>adl67 trllolltte. a ooumon 
name of the trllobite dUynuns Uununbaem: ao oalled 
from ita abundance In the vicinity of Dudley, SngUuuL 
tiiloUtic (tri-l^bit'ik), a, [< trilobite^ -io,] 
Of or pertaming to trilobitea ; hawinff the char- 
acter of tnlobites or affinity with them ; con- 
taining trilobites, as geological strata, 
trllocmar (tn-lok'u-l^), a. [< L. tree (tH-), 
three, + loouluSf oell, *+ Having three 

cells or compartments, ^peollloally— <«) In hot, 
having three edit or loculi : noting a perloarp. <b) In 
aimt. and todL, having three loenU, compartanenta, or 
ohamberleU aa, the trilocutar heart of a reptile. Alao 


trim (trim). «. ; pret. and pp. trimmed, ppr. 
trimming, [Barly mod. E. also fHiiimd, trgmme; 
<*HE. tHmen. trymen, fruynen^ < AS. trgmian, 
trymman, make firm, strengthen, also set In 
oraer, array, prepare, < tram, firm, strong : see 
frim, tt.] I, fraud. 1. To set in order; put in 
order; adjust; regulate; dispose. 

Beyng ryi^t wery of that Jomey, flor the beetysthat we 
rode vpon (were] ryght weke and ryght almple, and evyll 
trym$d to Jomey with 

Tarkit^Um, Diarie of Eng. Travbll, p. 55. 
had charge on that partof the 


his 


Andrea Biugadlno 
eastls^ . . . trimndn 
the better defence of the 


and^dtraj^ out new Oanokera tor 


triiocilUta (tri-lok'^-14t), a. K L. fres (tr»-), 
three, + loculusy cell, + -atol,] ^me as triloeu- 
far. 

tril^ (triV^Ji), H. [as P. trUogie, < Gr. rpi- 
Xoyia, k series of three tragedies, < rpeic (Tpi^)f 
three, + Ad>of, a tale, story, narrative, speech, 
< say, tell: see legos, and cf. -ology.j 

Originally, in the Greek drama, a senes of three 
tragedies, each forming a complete part or 
stage in a historical or poetical narrative; 
hence, any literary, dramatic, or operatic work 
consisting of a sequence of three parts, each 
complete and independent save in its relation 
to the general theme. Thoa the tmme trihoy is 

fi v•n to Ibsksporeli ‘‘ Henry TX.,” end to Schuler’s *'Wel- 
neieln.*’ 

TrilOj^odoil (tri-lof'o-don), n. [NL. (Falcon- 
er), \ Gr. rpeif (rpi-), three, + ridge, 

crest, + hSoifc (Movr-) ss E. tootM,] A genus 
of mastodons whose molar teeth have crests in 
three rows. See MastodonUnst, 
trll0]dl0d01lt (tri4of'^ont), a, [< NL. Tru 
kwhodkm(f-).] Having three crests, as the teeth 
or certain mastodons ; belonging or related to 
the genus Trilophodon, 

trilost (tri'lost), «. [Com. trilofti, < frf (= W, 
tn), three, + lost (= W. Uost), tail.] A term 
occurring only in the name cardinal trtlost, used 
locally in Cornwall for a sting-ray ( Trygon pas- 


trUuminare, a candlestiok with three branches.] 
Having three lights. Bathy, 1727, 
triluximoiuii (tii-lu'mi-nus), a. [< L. tresitn-), 
three, + lumen (-ift-), light, -f -ou^.] Same as 
triluminar, Bailey, 1727.' 
trim (trim)^ a. [^rly mod. £. also irmme, 
iiym, trymma; an altered form, after the verb, 
ot*trum, < ME. trum (only in comp, mistrum, un- 
trum), < AS. trum, firm, strong, s OLG. trim, in 
the deriv. hetrimmed, betrmmd, decked, trim- 
med, adorned, trtmmke, an affected, over^ssed 
person; root unknown.] If. Firm; strong. 

It taketh no rote In a briery places ne in marice, nether 
in the sande that lleeteth awaye, but It reqnireth a pure, 
a Uymme, and a substanndaU grounde. 

J, UdaO, On Jaa 1. 
2. In good order or condition; properly dis- 
posed, equipped, ormialified; good; excellent; 
fine : often used ironically. 

Thtiieene (nm barkea throoghlie fumiibad and up- 
potnted with good marinera and men of warre. 

« HoUmhed, Ohron., Edw. UL, an. 1S72. 

1, be Oil, twold be trim wether, 

And if it were not to this mitt. 

Metriage qf Wm and Whdome. (Ifarst, under git,) 
A trim exploit, a manly enterpriiei 
To cimiare teani np in a poor maid’s eyas 
With your derision t Slial: , H K . D., fit 2. 167. 

The Dr. mve ns a sermon this morning, in sn elsgaot 
and trim discourse on the S9th Psalm 

Bvayn, To Dr. Bentley. 

8. Neat; spruce; smart. 

1 wUl make thee tWm 

WiUk flowers and garlands that were meant tor him. 

FUteher, Faithful Shepberdsas, lU. 1. 

He put his hand around herwaste 
Soe small, so tight, snd trim. 

Min Bifd and the Tannei^t Daughter (Child's 

[V.WX 

But there were frtoi, oheetful vUlsges, toa with a mat 
er hmdsome penooage and gnty eburob set b the midst 
George Etht, Felix fidt, Ist 

tdlll (trim), odr. [Early mod. E. also trimms; 
< trim, a.] In a tnm manner; trimly. 


Bto cMsmniiids AftMsii tot MsThtoidaAMbiMdMttrlsr 

He l i ^ wim4^asheiald,mthateiBipertleinii»tKswl»- 
tween intolerable heat and Intolerawe cold— aa a good 
government Crtow between deapot i siB and aaaralty— as a 
pure ohuroh trims between the errors of the JPkpm and 
thoae of the Anabaptlats. MdemOey, Sir W. Temide. 


To trim Sharp (tMiitx to haal np to the wind, aodbraoe 
the yardaihtTp. 


HMugtt Voyages, II. L 182. 
Back to my lonely home retire, 

And light my lamp, and trim my fire. 

iSbott, iMrmion, it, Int 

Ton don’t care to be better than a bird (rimmlity Its 
feathers, snd pecking about after whayUeases it. 

O^epsEfcl, Felix Holt, X. 

2. Bdut, to adjust or balance, as a ship or 
boat, by distributing the weight of the lading 
80 equally that it shall sit well on the water. A 
vessel is said to be trimmed by the head or by the ston 
reepectively when the weirtt Is so d is poeed as to make tt 
draw more water toward the head than toward the stem, 
or the reverse. 

With sU hands she did lighten hep steroe. snd (rimms 
her head HaHuyt's Voyetgee, I. 448. 

Hy old friend . . seated himself, snd trimmed the boat 
with bis ooachmsn, who^ being a very sober man, always 
serves for ballast on these oocislons. 

Addison, Spectator, Ko. 888. 

Trim the Boat and sit qntet, stem Charon reply'd. 

Frier, Bibo and Charon. 

3. To fit out; equip; furnish, especially with 
clothes; hence, to dms; deck: sometimes with 
up or forth. 

The Harte, vioe admlralle, with the Paunce and Sir An* 
drewe Dudley, being but single manned, bad a greate con* 
fUcte with tUM 8o^sheBhhn>enbeeyng double manned 
and trimmed with ordinannoe. Jraiyon, Chron , an 1548. 

Trimm’d like a yonnker prancing to his love. 

8kak , 8 Hen VI., 11. 1. 24. 

Sei^ the ](Uly clerk 
Appears, triom'd like a rulBaii. 

Ford, Perkin Waibeok, iU. 4. 

4. Specifically, to embellish with ornaments ; 
decorate, as with ribbons, fringe, etc. 

Who reades Plutarohs eyther hlstorie or pbUoeoidiy, 
shaU flnde hee trymmetk both theyr garments with gsrds 
of Poesto Sir P. Sidney, ApplT for Poetrie, p. 69. 

The Lsdy Xlsyoress wss dreesed in green velvet, lined 
with white satin, trimmed with gold fringe and a border 
(rf Brussels lace. First Year qf a Silken Deign, p. 99. 

5. To reduce to a neat or orderly state, as by 
clipping, paring, pruning, lopping, or otherwise 
removi^ superfluous or disflgni&g parts. 

1 trymme, as a man dothe his hears or his bqisbe, . . . 
Trym^ my busshe, baiher, for I intends to go amongest 
ladyes to day. Falt^ve, p. 768. 

Before I went to bed, tbe barber come to trim me and 
wash me, and sotobed, in order to my being clean to-mofw 
row. P^ys, Diary, 1. 187. 

She Inqntred when the gardener was to come and trim 
the bordeiv. CkarMte BnnU, Shirley, viL 

6. To cut off in the process of bookbinding: said 
of the ragged edges of paper or the bolts of book- 
sections.— 7. To remove by clipping, pruning, 
or paring: lop or cut: with off or away : as, to 
trm off snoouB from a hedge.— 8. In carp., to 
dress, as timber ; make smooth ; fit.— G. To re- 
buke; reprove sharply; also, to beat; thrash: 
somenmes indelioawiy allied to a woman. 
Gompare untrimmed, 2. [Colloq.] 

An she would be cod’d, sir, let the soldiers trim her. 

Ftetehoriand anotherX Fslse One, IL A 

Sob! Sir Anthony trims mv master 'he Is afraid to reply 
to his father — then vents hu spleen on pw Fag. 

Atoid^*%Ktvals,ii.l. 

10. To spend or waste in trimming: with away. 
See n. 

He who would hear what of*rr tool oou’d say, 

Would never fix his thought, but trim his thus aumy. 

Dryden. 

BOUghHrtmmsd, having only tbe protrudlog parts of 
Isaves out oCbut not cot smooth ; said of the edges of 
books.^* To trim the tfWNLto follow tbe shore dos^: 
said of a school of ffrh.-^ trim Ills Fa:^ or saUsjto 
brace tbe yards ao that the whidi^l stnke the sails at (Im 
suitable angle.— Tt trim UP, to put ia order; amnge; 
garnish, as a oostome or atgr jNtft of tt—TMmmed edges, 
Oie edges of books wboseleaveaare out oil smoothly, vim 
1. To amnge.— S and 4 To adom, gamitb, omy, uhSk 


The next Homing we again trimmed thswp, and naide 
the beat of our way to tbeLc^ de la Kar. 

Dtrmghr, Voyages, L 145, 

trim (trim), n, [< trim, r.] 1. Adjustment; or- 
der; condition; arrangement. 

And tooke thsm in tbefrdii 
Of sn enoounter. CAa j m i an, Iliad, v. 605. 

Ere dusk ifres were lit np stairs and below, the kitchen 
waa In perfect trim; Hannah and I were dreseed, and all 
was in resdInsaB. CkarMte Bronti, Jane Byra xsxiv. 

2. Naut., the state of a ship, or of her cargo, 
ballast, spars, etc., with reference to her fitness 
for sailing. 

A nobler ship did never swim, 

And you shall see her in foil fiim; 

111 set, my trienda to do you honor, 

Bet every inoh of sail upon her. 

Wordsworth, The Wagoner, IL 


We . . . prepared to get everything in trfm for a long 
stay. R. B, Dana, Jr,, Before the Masit p. lOL 

When they had trimmed, but not yet with the sapstan, 
Arents called to the captain, who returned an answertm* 
plying that the ship had come np again, and that the trim • 
as it was would sei^s. IT. C. RusttU, Death Ship xilli. 

8. Mode of anpearance or equipment; guise; 
garb; espeoially, tbe becoming or prescribed 
mode of &es8, omamenL etc. ; ^ fashion ; full 
dress; of a ^ip, full sail. 

I’d oourt BsUona in her horrid trim, 

As if she were a mistress. 

Mattingsr, Bondman, i. 1. 
Unoomb'd his locka and sqaaUd his attire, 

Unlike the trim of love ana gay detire. 

Dryden, rsL and Arc., L 540 
** First we must pat you In trim” **In trim /” said Mor* 
ton. "what do you mean?" *’ Why, we must pnton theae 
roukh bracelets [handcuffs].*' Old Mortality, xfi 

4t. Dress; trapping; ornament. 

Death himself in all his horrid trims. 

Fleteher, Bondnoa, Iv. A 
VfrtuA though in rags, roity obsllengc uKve 
Than vice set off with sU the trim of greatneae 

Massinger, Bondman, v A 

5. Nature; character; sort; stamp. 

And they 

Did sU that men of their own IrMn 
Are wont to do to please their whim. 

SheUey, Peter Bell the Third, iv. 

** Why, kings are kittle cattle to shoe behind, as we say 
in the newth,^ replied the Duke ; **bat his wife knows his 
ertoi, and I have not the least doubt that tbe matter Is 
quite certain.’* SeoU, Heart of Mld*Lothlan, xxxviil. 

6. In carp., tbe visible woodwork or finish of 
a house, as tbe base-boards, door- and window- 
casingB, etc. 

Mo wood having been used in oonstruotion except to 
floors, doors, and trim. 

Mew York Seerdng Post, April 14, 1884. 
Out of trlBL not in good order ; not evenly balanoed : 
speoiflcally Mud ot a vessel with reference to uneven stow- 
age of her csifo.— Trim Of tht mists OmwI.), the posl* 
non ot the masts in resnud to the ship and to one another, 
as near (w distant, tor forward or aft, npright or raking, 
trima^lar (tri-mak'^*I|^), a. K L. tree (t^), 
three. + macula, spot,.4' -ar^.j Same as fn- 
maculated. Bneye. Diet. 
trimaeiilgted (til-mak'^-lft-ted). a, r< L. tree 
(fn-), three, 4- macula, root. + -ato* + 

Of. trammei.} Marked with three spots. 


TrimswulaUdVli 


partof the book 
flnai 


WruMe; ... On each side of the tower 
flif were two larg* epets, and between the 


XL intrnme. To keep an even balance; hold 
a middle eonrse orjpomtion, espeoially in a eon- 
test between parties, so as to seem to ineUne 
to neither, or U> both alike: from the nautleal ftt i l i lA (trim'i 
8eeL,2. 


andttie tail another. 

Pennant, Brit Boot (ed. imx nt 248. 

trimeitigate (trl-mas'ti-gftt), a, [< Gr. rpelc 
(Tp<-), three, 4 fdarti {yaartyA, whip, scourge, 
4 -afei.] Having three flarolla, as an infuso- 
rian; tnfli^llate, 

tria urn ttbr a T (trf-mem^bial), a. [< Liu trimm^ 
brie (> Bp. It. trimmbre), having three sets of 
limbs, tiiple-membered, < L. tree (IH-), three, 
4 membnrn, member: see siesiter.] Having 
or consisting of three members. 

trimenBtret, a. pCB. trynmstre tor ^trimeetre, 
< L« trimestris, ot three months: see trimester,'] 
Trlmestrlsl ; specifically, ripening three months 
after sowing. 

fVpmsiiiire Hide in srtlto is nofre to iMc. 

PeOndM, Uuabmidrle (8. B. T. AX a 


triiaenittal (tri-men^tg^)^. ^ [<Iu 


three, 4 nmsis, moni 

nening every three months. 


e^), raii., nent. »l. 
tfimerom,} m entom,t (is) 


• ol 



SvtBMinit 

of Coleoptera^ tnolu^ng those beetles 
whose tarsi have normally three joints apieee* 
Also called P$eud 0 trimera, See out under Uutff- 
bird. Compare Tetramera and Pentamera^ and 
see tonal iyeiem (under torsal). (5) A section of 
the hrmenopterous family Chaletdidse, includ- 
ing tne forms with three-jomted tarsi. They 
all belong to the subfamily Trifihogramm%H«, 
See cut under Tnohogramma. Fdrstcr, 1856, 
trimerMl (trirn'e-rjin), a, and n. [< trimer^us 
+ -an.] I. a. In entom.^ same as trimerous^ 2. 

n. a. A trimerous insect; any member of 
the TrimrOf in either sense, 
trlmarite (trlm'e-rit), n. [< Gr. rptficpi/c, hav- 
ing three parts "(see tnmerous) f + -ifc*-*.] A 
rare mineral consisting of the silicates of beryl- 
lium) manganese* and calcium, it oeoor* in pris- 
mstlo oryitali of hexagonal form, hut shown optically to 
be twine of three trlclinlo Indlvidiiala. It ia intermediate 
in form between the manganese lilioate (tephroite) and 
the berylliam allioate (phenaolte), and ta also relate to 
the latter in form. 

tllmeroiia (trim'e-rus), a. [< NL. *trmeruSs 
< Gr. having three parts, tripart it 

threefold) < rpfig (rp/-)) three, + fdpo^, a part.] 

1. In bot.f of three members; haviim the parts 
or members three in each cycle. Frequently 
written S-wcrows. — 2. In entom,: (a) Divided 
into three joints ; having three seraents, as the 
tarsus of a beetle, thus: (o) Having the 

tarsi normally three-jointed, as a beetle ; of or 
pertaining to the TWwera. Also tnmeran. — 
iMmcrous tlioraz, a Uiorax dtatinoUy divided into three 
rings, as in most liewmpUira Ktrby. 
trimester (trI-meB't6r), w. (= P. tmueatre = 8p. 
It. intnentre, < L. irmcstrin^ of three months, < 
Ires three, + month: me month 

Of. sentester,'} A term or period of three mouths. 
Imp, Dwt. 

trimestral (trl-raes'tral), o, [< L. tnmestns 
(see trtmesfer) + -/i/ ] Same as trimesinaL 

Diurnal, hebdomadal, monthly or trimestral 

StiUthey, The Doctor, ccx. 

trimestrial (tii-mes'tn-al), «. [< L. irtniestns 
(see trimester) -f -<if.] Of or pertaining to 
a trimester; occumng every tiiree months; 
t|uarterly. Imp iHct 

trlmetallic (tri-me-tal'ik), a. [< Gr. rpeic (rp/-), 
three, 4* pfra/Mv, metal: see mcUilUe.^ Per- 
taining to or involving the use of three metals, 
as in currency. [Hare.] 

The rooial coinage ayatero of the world is not therefore 
mono-metallic, nurbi metallic, but 

CoHUinpumry Iteo,, Lll 812 

trimeter (trim'e-t^r), a, and «. [s= P. tnmMre 
ss It. trimetro^ < L. inmetrus^ < Gr. rpiperpoc, 
containing three measures, < rprig (rp/-), three, 
+ p/rpoi», measure.] I. a. In pr<w., consisting 
of three measures, especially of three iambic 
measures. 

n. ». In proH.f a verse or period consisting 
of three measures, a trochaic, iambic, or anapestlo 
trimeter consists of three dinodies (six feet) , a trimeter of 
other rhytlinis is a hexapoay, or period of six feet. Tlie 
name la apeciflcally given to the uunbic trimeter, 

regnlariy with penthemimeral or hephthemimeral ceanra. 
This ia the naufu verao of the dialogue of the ancient Greek 
drama 

trimethylamine (tri-moth'i1-am-in). n. [< fH- 
4- methyl 4^ amtnc,] A substituted ammonia 
in which the three l^drogen atoms are re- 
placed by methyl, N(UH 3 ) 8 . It ia prepared from 
nerring-brtne, or more commonly from a waato product 
of the beetHiugar manufacture, and la a volatile liquid 
soluble In water, and having a penetrating flali-llke odor. 
It haa been used in medicine for tha treatment of rheu- 


6481 

Who kaowa but what I m ight have yidded to the taw of 
iiatare, that thorough trtmrmr of balaaoes? 

A. D, Blackmort, Loma Doone^ 1. 
(e) One who dnlahea with trimming ; one who decoratea 
or embelllshea : as, a coat-trimmer; a bonnet -trimmer (d) 
One who cuts, clips, pruqea, or pares , speciflcally, in old 
- 1 , a 


At the going out of the halU which belong to the ladies' 
lodgings were the perfnmera uid tnmmere, through wliose 
hands the gallants part when they were to visit the ladles. 

(Trquhar% tr of Eabelals, i 55. 
(«) A tool used for clipping, pruning, or paring ■ as, a nall- 
trimmer; a wlck-tiimmer, specilioally. a knife or cutting- 
tool of various forms for trimming the edges of photo- 
graphs previous to mounting them on cardboard, also, a 
form of paper-cutter used in bookbinding for trimming 
tlie edges of books. 

Wheel print frirnmm, which cut clean edges much bet- 
ter than oo knives. The Engineer, LXVII 208. 

2. One who does not openly incline to either 
side in a contest between parties ; hence, one 
who tries to curry favor with both or with all 
parties; a time-server. The name was originally 
given, in Ihiglisli politics, to a party which followed the 
Marquis of Ifaltfax, during the period from about 1680 to 
1600, in trimmiug between the Whigs and the Tories. 

The innocent word trimmer aigniflea no more than this 
That if men are together in a boat, and one part of the com- 
pany should weigh it down on one slde^ another would 
make it lean down aa much to the contnuy : it happens 
there la a third opinion, of those who oonoelve it would 
do as well if the boat went even without endangering the 
passengers. 

Marquimf Halifax, Character of a Trimmer, Pref. 

He who perseveres In error without flinching gets the 
credit of boldness and conslatency, while he who wavers 
in aeeking to do what ia right gets stigmatised aa a frfm- 
mer Jmng, Knickerbocker, p 970. 

3. In arch,f a piece of timber inserted in a 
roof, floor, wooden partition, or the like to 
sup^rt the ends of any of the Joists, rafters, 
etc. I8ee cut under Joisf. — 4. One who chas- 
tises or reprimands; a sharp, severe person; 
a strict disciplinarian ; also, that by which a 
reprimand or chastisement is administered; 
hence, in general, somothmg decisive ; a set- 
tler. [ColYoq.] 

I will ahow you his last epistle, and the scroll of my an- 
swer —egad, it is a trinuner * Seott, Antiquary, xL 

You've been spelling some time for the rod, 

And your Jacket rtiall know I'm a Trimmer 

Hood, Tnmmer't Exercise. 
Bmt trlmmor. tailors' shears bent at the handle to fa- 
cilitate the work of outUng cloth on a table, 
trimming (trim'ing), w. fVerbal n. of friw, r.] 

1. The act of one who trims, in any sense. 

Sudden death . . . hath in it great Inconvenieitoes acci- 
dentally to men’a eatatea, to the aetUement of faroiliea, to 
Uie cnlture and trimming of aoula 

Jer Tayior, Holy Dying, Iv 6 

All the trimming he has used towards the court and No- 
bles haa availed him nothing 

Jefereon, To John Jay (Jeffeiaon's Correspondence, II. 487X 

2. Bpecifically, a dressing; a sharp scolding; 
a drubbing or thrashing. (Colloq. j 

Young Bransbton . . was again himself, mde and fa- 
miliar , while his mouth was wide distended into a broad 
grill at bearing his aunt give the beau auoh a trimming 
Mite Burney, Evelina, xlvii 

3. Anything used for decoration or flnish; an or- 
namental fitting of any sort : usually in the plu- 
ral: as, the tnmmviffs of a harness or of a hat. 

His aheepakin gown had a broad border of otter fur. and 
on hla head vraa a blue cloth cap with Bablefnifinunps 

The Century, XJa, flOS. 

4 . Hence, any aocessoiw or accompaniment: 
usually in the plural. [Colloq.] 

Whenever I ask a couple of dukes and a marquis or ao 
to dine with me, I set them down to a piece of beef, or a 
Iqr of mutton and trimmtnge. 

Thaekeray, IWxA: of Snoba, xx. 


trliidl6 

trimorplde (trl-mflr'flk), a. [< trmorplhous 4- 
4e.'] Same as trtmorphous, Dartein, 
trimorplliim ( tri-mflr 'Asm ), It . [< trtmortlh-ous 
4* -tsm.] 1. In crystal,^ the property of crys- 
tallizing in three fundamentally different forms. 
Titanium dloxid, TiO^ is an example of trimorpbiam. In 
one form it ia the mineral oetahedrite or anataae ; in an- 
other, rutile, In a third, brooklte. 

2. In hiol.f existence under three distinct forms. 
It is not rare among insects. 

There are, also, caaea of dimorphlam and trimnrphiem, 
both with animals and plauta. I'hua Mr Wallace . . . 
has shown that the females of certain species of butter- 
flies, ill the Malayan archipelago, regularly appear under 
two or even three conspicuously dlstinet forms, not con- 
nected by intermediate varietiea, Darudn. 

3. In bot,, the occurrence of three distinct 
forms of flowers or other parts 
upon the same plant, or upon 

f ilants of the same species, 
n irimorphous flowers there are 
three sets of stamens and pistils, 
which may be called respectively 
long-, middle, and short-length, 
and In which the pollen from the 
long stamens is capable of fertilizing 
only the long stylra forms, the mid- 
length stamens the mid-styled, etc. 

Compare dimerphiem, and see Aeter- 
ogonoue tnmorphiem, under heterogo- 
noue. 

trimorphons (trl-mdr^ns), a, ‘ 
r<Gr. rp</iopf)f, haxiinK three SSSSlS'ilSSS! 
forms, < TpeiCy rpta (see fri-), the long-styied 
three. + form.] W ot 
pertaining to, or cbaracten zed ftyied form, «, ftyie. 
t)y,triniorphi*m;h*vmg three 
distinct forms. 

Some snbstancee are stated to be even tnmarphoue, that 
is, they crystallize in three different systems 

r A Miller, Blem of Chem., 1. UL i. 

trimtramf (tnm'tram), tt. [A vaned redupli- 
cation of insignidcant syllaoles ; cf. 
trhmwhani.] A trifle; an absurdity; a piece 
of folly or nonsense. Smollett^ Bir Xiancelot 
Greaves, xiii. 

Our consciences, now quite nnclogged from the fear of 
his (the Pope's) vrtn terrlcnlaments and rattle-bladders, 
and from the fondness of his trfnifraiiui and gugaws. 

Patton (Arber s Eng Gamer, III. 70). 

Trimnrti (tri-mflr'ti), n. [Bkt. frimitrO, < tri, 
three, -f murff, shape.] * The name of e later 
Hindu triad or trinity, Brah- 
ma, Vishnu, and Siva, viewed 
as an inseparable unity. The 
sectarlee of Brahma, Vlshnn, and 
Siva reapectlvely make their god 
the original and supreme deity; 
hnt considered in their oonnectloii 
Brahma ia the creating, Vlshnn the 
preserving, and Siva the destroying 




Tnmurti, from Cole 
miutN " Hindu Mythoi 

ogy" 


I principle of the dell y, while Triraurti 
.. u the philosophical or theological 
i unity which combines the three eep- 


trimatrie (tri-met'nk), a, r< Gr. r piper pof, con- 
taining three measures (see trimeter), 4- -*<*.] 
1. Same as trimeter, Amer, Jour, PhHoL, X. 
224.— >2. In crystal,, same as orthorhombie, 2, 
tri]|l6trical (trl-met'ri-kal), a. [< tfimetne 4* 
-af.] Same as trimeter, ' imp. IHct, 
trilliJJ (trim'li), adv, [< trim 4- -fy2.] In a 
trim manner; neatly; finely; well. 

To ioyne learnyng with oumlio exercises. Conto Balde- 
ftar Oastiglloiie, bi hii booke, Cort^riane, doth trimlie 
• n. The Soholemaater, p. 66 


Aeeham, 

This apmoe young guest, so trimly drest. 

BoriUm, Ingoldsby Legends, I. SS7. 

trilkl]ll6r(tiim'0r), a. [< #nm + -cri.] 1. One 
who or that which trims, in any sense of the 
word, (a) One who arranges or disposes; one who pats 
or ke^ In place: as, a graiu-trfmmsr. 

The ooal handling plant. . . may be reaolvod into three 
parte : Tlie elevate which disdniurge the boata, empty- 
ing them of Uielr cargo : the IHmmsrs, which take the 
ooil nom the elevators and deposit it upon the hesps ; 
snd finally the reloadmi. dM. Amer,, tTs,, LXIX. m 
0) Ona^i^adjnals as to poise or balange. 


trimmillg-board (trim'ing-bdrd), n. A flat 
surface of hard wood on which paper is laid to 
be trimmed by the bookbinders’ knife. 
trimmiBg-JoiA (trim'ing-joist), n. In earp., 
one of two joists into which the ends of a tim> 
her trimmer are framed. Bee cut imder 
trisUttlllgly (trim'lng-li), adr. In the manner of 
a trimmer; with or by trimming. 
k Hmmitig-manh t n ^ (triin'ing-raa-sben'), it. 1. 
In sheet-metal work^ a lathe for forming and 
finishing the edges of sheet-metal pans and 
other hollow ware.— 2. In shoe-manuf., a ma- 
chine for ornamenting and finishing the edges 
of upper-leathers. E, B, Knight. 
triinmillg-filiaar (trlm'ing-sber), n. A machine 
for cutting the edges of mats of coir and other 
heavy material. E. B, Kmght, 
trimiMlg (trim'nes), n. The state or quality 
of being trim; compactness; neatness; snug- 
neflg. 


unity 1 , 

urate fonns in one self-existent 
ing The Triniurti Is represented 
symbollcslly as one body with three heads, Vishnu at the 
right, Siva at the left, and Brahma in the middle, 
trimyfixiail (trim-i-A'ri-an), a. and n. [< Gr. 

r ig (rot-), three, 4- pv^, a muscle, 4* -ortan.] 
a. Having three muscular impressions or 
ciboria on the inner surface of the shell, as a 
bivalve mollusk : correlated with monomyarianf 
dimyarian, etc. 

n. n. A trimyarian bivalve, 
trinal (tn'nal), a, [< LL. tnnaJts, < L. tnni, 
three each, threefold, triple : see fnne.] Three- 
fold; triple. 

There is s trtnaU klnde 
Of teeming good religion, yet I finde 
But one to he embrac'd, which must be dnwne 
From Papist, Protestant, or Fnrttane. 

Timas' WhietUiK E. T. fi), p. 10. 
Thai far-beaming blaze of majesty, * 

Wherewith he wont at Heaven's high counoil-table 
To sit the midst of Trtnal Diiity, 

He laid aside. MiUon, Nativity, L 11. 

trinary (tn'n^-ri), a, [< ML. ^trinanus (eoulv. 
to L. temarius: see ternary), < L. trim, tore©' 
each , threefold : see trtne, ] Consisting of three 
parts, or proceeding bv threes ; ternary.— iktna- 
X 7 propontion. 8ee proportion. 

Trincomaji-wood, n. See halmamie. 
trindle (trin'dl), a. [Early mod. E. also trindel; 

< ME. tnndel; a var. of trendle, trundle,] 1. 
Something round or circular; a ball or hoop; a 
wheel (especially of a wheelbarrow), or the felly 
of a wheel, [Obsolete or prov. Eng. or Scotch.] 
Ae sold wheelbarrow, mair for tokeif. 

Ac leg an' baith the trams are broken , 

1 made a poker o' the spin le. 

An* my auld mither brunt the tnn'le 

Bume, The Inventoiy. 

2t. A taper made of a long string of wax rolled 
or Wound into a ooil. 



trindl* 

Wh«UMr thcgr hard not irnnorod all lmafe% oradld* 
8tiok% trindili, or rolla of wax 

A bp, CraniMr, Articlof of Viaitatton. 
Thoie long itrliigs of wax taper were not Yer> thiok* 
and luiteod of being cut Into sixes shoit enough for use 
at the altar and about the churrh, were left In their one 
entire lengtlL colled up, however into folds, so os to form 
what we are to understand by tnndles, or rolls of wax 
FiCbina, Con., Iv. 7, In Rock’s Church of our Fathers, m 

[1. 237, note. 

3. In hookhindtngy one of Reveral pi©oe8_ of 
wood or ifpnerally metal, of thi8 form r 
which are put between the cords and boards to 
flatten the back and the fore edge of the book 
preparatory to cutting. 

Before the face [of a book] is cut, it is necessary to have 
the back flattened b) passing (nnef/ss through Itetween the 
oords and the Ihiui ds Bncye JSnf., IV. 48 

tjrindle (tnn'dl), v . ; pret. and pp. trindtedf ppr. 
trtndivuf. [< ME. trmdlen ; a var. of treHale^ 
trundU '] L tntran.^. 1, To roll. 

His hevld trinddd on the sand. 

Iwatn and Gawin, h 8260 (Rltson s Metr. Bom., I ). 
I tryndeil, as a boule or a stone duthe. Je roulle 

PaUgrave^ p 702. 

2. To move with an easy, rolling gait ; bowl ; 
trundle; trot. 

Just like the Laird o Klttlegab’s kYench cook, wi* his 
turnspit doggie tnndhng obint nim. 

Soott, Wsverley, xlli 
n. trans. To trundle; roll; bowl. Jamieson. 
[Obsolete or dialectal in all uses.] 
trindletailt (tnn'dl-tal), n. Same as trundle- 
tail. 

Your Dogges ore trfiul/e^atfst and curs. 
Hepwood, Woman Killed with Kindness (Works, II 90). 

trlneH.f. [ME. trmen (pret. iron, tronc)^ < Sw. 
trim =s Dan. frtnc, step, tread.] 1. intrans. To 
step; go; proceea. 

Then he bowex fro his hour in to the brode halle. 

Trail fro table to table A talkede ay myrtlie. 

AattmUioe Poems (ed Morris), il 182. 
The wenches hym wyth by the way folded , 
Trynande ay a hyge trot that tome neuer dorsteii 

Alliterative Poems (c<l Morris)^ ii 970 

n. trans. To follow; purHue, as a jiath or 
course. 

Ttvwaide the throne they trane a tras. 

AUtteraHoe Poems {od MotrisX i. 1112 

trine^f, r. t. [ME. tnnen for < AS 

mthrinaii, toucli upon, touch, < at, on, + 
hriHaUf touch : sec rwe*^. For the aphcrcsis, cf. 
fioif, ttrile^ for atinte ] To touch ; handle; feel 
of. 

AUe hij were vnfaardy that houede ther other atode. 
To touche hym other to tryne hym other to take hym doun 
and graue hym Piers Plowman (C’X xxl 87. 

trine^ (trin), a. and n formerly also (in her- 
aldry) trian, trien ; < ME, trine ^ tryne = F. ti in, 
trine = Sp. Pg. It. tniio, < L. trinus^ threefold, 
pi. fn«i, tore© by three, three each, < tree (fiv-), 
three: see /Arcr.'j I. a. 1. Threefold; triple: 
as, tnne dimension (that is, length, breaath, 
and thickness). 

The Eternal Love and Peea, 

That of the tryne compas lord and gyde la. 

Chaucer^ Second Nun's Talc, 1. 45 
That Power, T.ove, and Wisdom, one in essence but 
trine In msnlfestation, to snswer the needs of our triple 
uature, and satisfy the senses, the heart, and the mind 

Lowell, Among my Books, 2d aer , p 118. 

2. In astroL, pertaining to a trine; being in 
trine. 

Why, T saw this, and conld have told you, too, 

That he beholds her with a tnne aapdet 
Here out of .Sagittary 

Fletcher {and otkereX Bloody Brother, Iv. 2. 

Trine immenlon or aspenlon, the immersion or 
sprinkling of a person in b^ism thrice— once in the 
name of each persou of the Trinity 
n. ft. 1. A set or group of three ; a trio ; a 
triad. 

Appeare then. O thou treble Trine 
Of numbci, with the Muses nine. 

Heywood, Prologues and Epilogues (Works, ed 1874, VI. 

1851). 

A single trine of braxen tortoises. Mrs Browninff. 
2, [cap, 1 Specifically, the Trinity. 

If a good DispntanL then, in the stead 
Of finding out the Tmfli, with Troth I wronide; 

Or, if into Arithroeticke Incline, 

In studying Number, I forget the Trine. 

Ueywoad, Iliersrohy of Angela, p. 489. 
The mighty Trim the triple empire shored. 

tirydm, Britannia Bedlvlva, 1 88. 

8. In aitrol.y the aspect of two planets distant 
from each other 120 degrees, or the third part 
of the zodiac. The tnne was supposed to be 
a benign aspect. 

Fortunate aspects of trim and sextile. 

Beady to pour propitious influenees. 

Temkis (f), Albumossr, Ii B 
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The ilau In Mbe to If are "oooperatea to Inereose prob- 
ity, liiduitiy, honour, and al) laudable ijualitles." 

jr«IMsr« Qmm, sf Atirel., p. 990. 

4 . In her.f a group of three, especially three 
animals, used as a bearing, 
trine^ (trin), v.; pret. andpp. Mnedy ppr. tria- 
tng. [< irine^t n.] I. traue. To put or join in 
the aspect of trine. 

By fortune he wss now to Venna trined. 

And with stern Mors in Capricorn was Join'd. 

Dryden,, FoL and Arc., liL 888. 

n.t intrans. To hang: in allusion to the 
triple free— that is, the gallows. [Old cant.] 

There be of these 
tliat will . 
their end ^ 

their language, or die iniseiably of the pox. 

Hannan, Caveat for Cursetors, p. SI. 

trinely (trin 'li), adv. In a threefold manner or 
measure. 

OneOod, 

In Esoence One, in Person 7Wfu^>4>dde 
Sylvester, tr of Du Bortas's W'eeks, IL, The Magnifloenoe 

trinervate (tri-u6r'v&t), a. [< L. tree (fr<-), 
three, + iien^s, nerve, + -afci.] 1, In 6of., 
three-nerved; having three nerves extending 
from the base to the apex: as, a tHneivate leaf. 
— 2. In entoni., having three nerves, uorvures, 
or veins, as an insect’s wing; trinerved. 
trinerve (tri-nerv')> «. [< L* (tn-), three, 
+ nernis, nerve.] Same as tnnerrate. 
trinerved (tri-n6rvd'), a. [< tnnerve + -cd*.] 
In hoi. and cntnm.y same as innervate, 

Tringa (tring'gji), n. [NL. (Linufeus), for *Tryn- 
gas, < Qt. rgl') yag^ a bird, the same as ni»yapyof 
(see pygargue).'} 1, A g^nus of sandpipers, of 
the family Scolopaeidsp. it was formerly very com- 
prehensive. embracing not only the sandpipers proper, but 


triagaM a. t< JWw + a».i«»f, 
form., Besembling (he genus mngd; like a 
eandpiper. The TMnocortdm have been siagu- 



is T, hypoUmue; the spotted sendMper of Amerleo, T 
meuukrnus. Hie latter is 7 or 8 tuohes loug ; the upper 



Spotted Sandpiper i/rinsvidtf maenlartHs) 

parts ore Qnsker-color, finely marked with black; the 
under parts are white, crowded with ronnd black spots ; 
the bill is pMe-yellow, tipped with black, and the feet are 


flesh-colored riils sandpiper abounds in snltsble places 
* ^fes, breeds at &rge in its North 


throughout the United Btal 
aoric 



American range, and lays four eggs In il(Pfffht nest on the 
groniid. It is familiarly known os the Mma lark, peetweet 
(nrom its cryX utd UetertaU, tOtup,tipHp, from Ita habit 
of Jetting the toil 

Tri^ (trin'i-ll), w. [NIj. (Hoffman, J814), 
named aftPr Karl von TAHnius (d. 1844). a bota- 
nist of St. Petersburg, and a wriimr upon grass- 
es.] A genus of urabelliferoifl|lbl^i8, of the 
tribe Ammtnesp and subtribe EuamminesB. it is 
f'haracterlsed by flowers with obsolete oslyx-lobea, scute 
petals, and fruit with Its ridges traversed by conspicuous 
oil-tubes. The 7 or 8 species arc natives of the Mediter- 
ranean region and of temperate of Asia. Hiey are 
smooth branching perennials wUh decompound leaves, 
and usually yellow dlce< ions flowers in compound umbels, 
with few rays, and few or no bracts and bioctlets. For 
T vulgarts, see honewort 

trinidiadot, n. [So called from the island of 
Trimdtid, See tobacco."] Trinidad tobacco. 

And moke the fantastic Englishmen, above the rest, 
more running in the distinction of thy roll Trinidado, 
leaf, and pudding than the whltest-tootllsd blackamoor 
in oil Asia. * • ‘ 


Dekker Onll’s Hornbook, p. 81 


Knot or Canute i Tetnua canntMsu in full plumjige 

all the short-billed scolapacines, including most tattlers or 
Totantnw. It is now restricted to such foi ms as the knot, 
T eanultus, and a few closely relsteil sandpipers, often dts 
tribiited In severri sections, ss Arquateua, AneyloehUm, 
Pehdna, Aetodromas, etc See sanapiper (with cutX also 
cuts under dunlin and stfnt. A few of the roar-toed plov- 
ers, as the squatarole, used also to be placed in Tringa, 
2. [/. c.] A sandpiper, or some similar small 
wader.— cioot-footad tringa, a oootfoot. See cot un- 
der vhalarone, Kdteards. 

TringflflB (fcrln'jf-e), n, ph [NL., < Tringa + 
The true sandpipers, as a section of the 


-idsp,] The sandpwrs regaraed as a family 
apart from Scolopaadse, 

TnngilUB (trin-jl'iiS), w. pi. [NL., < Tringa + 
-iusB.] The sandpi^rs as a subfamily of Sco- 
lopacidse. 

trlllgin6(trin'jin),a. [<Tnnpa-¥ -inri.] Hav- 
ing the character of a sandpiper; belonging to 
the Tringinse or Tringess: distinguished horn 
scolqmcine and totanine. 

tringie (tring'gl), «. [< P. tringle (Genevese 
tnngue)y a curtain-rod, a lintel, reglet, OF. also 
a rod ua^ in joining stones, a flat inece of wood ; 
cf. ML. tnrinca, an iron pin ; Gael, tarung^ ta- 
runn, a nail.] 1. A rod upon which rings may 
run, as for a curtain; hence, by extension, as 
such rods were commonly used for supporting 
bed-curtains, the strip, bar, or the like which 
joins the heads of high bedposts, and serves to 
support the canopy.— 2. In pan., a nbbon or 
piece of wood nailed on the sides of a travers- 
ing-platform, to prevent the trucks from run- 
ning off in the recoil. — 8. In ore/i., a little 
square molding or ornament, as a listel, reglet, 
or platband. 

triaglitte (tring'glet), n, [Dim. of tringle,] 
A pointed stick used for opening the oames of 
fretwork and diamond-paned windows. E, B, 
EMjht* 


Body 0 * roe ! here *b the remainder of levcn pound xiiice 
yesterday — was seven — nigh t- Tis your right Trinidado, 
B Jonmm, Every Mon in bis Bnmour, til 2. 

Trinitarian (trin-i-ta'ri-an), oiknd n. [< 7Vn»- 
-arian,] I, a. 1. l^ertaining to the Trin- 
ity or to Trinitariaiiism; believing in the Trin- 
ity: distinguished from Vnitanan, -2. Pertain- 
ing to the order of Trinitarians. 

At the dlssolatlon there were eleven Trinitarian houses 
in England^jare in ScoUnnd, and one , . in Ireland. 

iP Cath, DteL, p Sia 

IL n. 1. One who believes the doctrine of 
the Trinity. See Trinity^ 3.— 2. ^ member of 
a monastio order found^ at the close of the 
twelfth century for the purpose of redeeming 
Christian captives from Mohammedans by pur- 
chase. A Iso called Ma thunn and redemp^nist. 

Trinitariani8ni(trin-i-t&'ri-fm-izm),fi. [< Trfii- 
ttanan + -ism.] The doctrine of the Trinita- 
rians. See Trinity^ 3. 

trinitrate (tri-nrCrat), n. [< fr<- 4* N^fralc,] 
A nitrate containing three nttric-acid radicals. 
— Trinitrate of glyosiH Home at 

trinitritt (tri-nl'triil), n, [< fri- + nitric -f -ig*.] 
Same as nitroglycerin, 

trinitrobenaol (tri-nI-tr^ben"zol), n. r< 
ir nitric + benzol,] A substance, CaHft(N09)*{ 
prepared by the continued action or nifric acid 
on oenzene, and convertible into picric acid by 
the action of a stronger oxidizing agent. 

trini’^ (trin^-ti), n. [< ME. triniteSf trynitCf < 
OF. mnitef F. trinitd » Pr. trinitat m 8p. trini* 
dad B Pg. trindade m It. trinitd m G. triniidt m 
W. irinaod m Ir. trionnoid m Gael, trionaid, < 
LL. trinitB(;t-)Sf the number three, a triad. In 
tbeol. the Trinity (the word in all senses being 
first found in Tertullian), < L. Mnus, threefolo, 
pi. trini, three by three : see 1. The 

condition of being three; threeness.— 2. Aset 
or group of three; a triad; a trio; a trine. 

The world's frsit trMty, Plssiara Pro^ tad Honor. 


8. [eqp.1 The union of three persons— Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit— in one Cfodhead; tbs 
threefold personality of the one divine being* 
Q| ths^Mries of ^ Tftn% In theei^ 
of fMitndoQi art (he rtm et dhsapts to reegiiiBi 


f 


the «cei|il»d tooting of SerlgtaN ai with r«f«rmio« to 
the FfttiMT, tlM 8^ Mid the Holy that eevh poe- 
Muee the dlHiie ettrlbutei* end ie worthy to reoefye 
divine wovfthiiH Mid (SX ai oppoeed to every form of 
i>olytbet«D« that there b tmt one Qod. ‘io narrooiiiae 
theee two propoelttona haa been one of the probleina of 
theology: and me ohuroh doctrine of the Trinity has been 
the reeut. The moat andent aynibol in which there oo* 
ours a diatinot atatement of thb doctrine la the AthaiiH- 
siaic in which it b tbua atated: *<We wordiip one Uod 
111 Trinity, and Trinity in unity ; neither confounding the 
Persona, nor dividing the anbstance." The term TrvnUy 
is applied, however, in ecclesiaetical lltereture to dllfer- 
ont pnilosophioal explanations d the Viblloal teaching. 
Some have held to a trinity of manifestation, one Ood re> 
veallng himself to mankind in three persons ; some to a 
niiity of will and a dilferetiue in other eleinente of be- 
ing , otheriL again, to a subordination, though not an in- 
feri<Hlto, of the Hon to the Father, and of the Holy Spirit 
to the amther Mid the Son , others have attempted a inys. 
tloal explanation of the lUniW, as, for example, the Swe- 
denboride*t<i^ who hold that **tne Father. Bon, and Holy 
Hjilrit are three essentlala of one God, which make one. 
Just as the soul, body, and operation make one in inMi"; 
while still others have used language in explanation of 
the Trinity which makes It, as thus explained, approach 
tritheism —that is, the docttiiie that there are three Gods 
The received doctrine of the Christian church among 
Trinitarians may be fairly stated to be that we are taught 
by the Sorlpturea to believe that there b but one God, 
and yet three equal subjects In the one Godhead, who are 
described as persons, but that we are unable to determine 
in what aense these three are separate and in what sense 
they are united lu one. 

Bo at hb Baptixynge was alle the hool Trypytee. 

MandevUU, 1 ravels p. 104. 

Jhaau that syttyth yn Trynyt^, 

Blope the fadur that gate the. 

Oetaviau (ed. HaUlwellX 1. 968. 

0 holy, blened, and glorlons TrinUy, three Persons and 
one Ood Book oS Comnurn Brayer, Litany. 

4. A gymliolical represontation of the mystery 
of the Trinity frequent in Christian art. one 
of the iiiost geflU forms In which the Trinity has been 
symbedised of a figure of the Father seated on a 

throne, the heainHrrounded with a triangular nimbus, or 
surmounted wima triple crown, Christ with the cross in 
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(tringk), n, [Ori^n obscure; Sp. frfn- 
a rope, cord, irUieas, lashinffs, s It. trinca, 
a cable. Gf. trinket^.} A kiud of hshing-net. 
Mhtsheti, 1617 . 

ITEM it is ordained. That the standing of Nets and Cn. 
glues called TritUtM, and all other Nets which be and wei o 
wont to 1 m> fastened and hanged continually Uay uiid N ight, 
by a certain 'lime in the Year, togmt losbil boats, and 
Anchors, overthwari the River of Thames, and othei Riv- 
ers of the Realm, . . be whcdly defended forever. 

StaL 2 Ben. VL, xv 

trlxikerytf «• [< tnnk^ 4* •ery (cf . trumpery, a . ).] 
Ornamental. 

Long for thee Prinoease thee Moora geotllltye wayted, 

As yet in herplnoking not pranckt with tniuAerye trinck- 
ets. SUmikurit, Ameid, Iv. 

trinket^ (tring'ket), n. [Earlv mod. E. also 
trtnkette. trynket, tr^keite, trenlcet; < ME. tryn- 
ket, trenket, trenkett, < OF. *trenquet, also assibi- 
lated treuchei, tranchet, a shoemakers’ knife (= 
Sp. trtnehete, a shoemakers’pannf-knife, tran~ 
chete, a shoemakers’ heel-knife, a broad curved 
knife for pruning), < ^trenquer, trencher, F. 
trancher, cut : see trenelt. The order of develop- 
ment seems to have been *knife,’* ornamental 
knife,’ ‘any glittering ornament.’ There may 
have been some coniusiou with the diff. word 
trinket^* Cf. biwAri, trinkery.l It. A knife, espe- 
cially a shoemakers’ knife. Caih. Ang,, p. 
Tnnket, aowtarys knyfe Prompt Pare , p. 602. 

Trenket, an instrument for a oordwayner— batton a 
torner. PaUgrave, p 282. 

What huibandlie husbands, except they be fooles, 
fint handsom have storehouse for fnnket$ and tooles? 

Twuer, Husbandry. 

2. A trifling ornament; a jewel for personal 
wear, especially one of no great value; any 
small fancy article; a cherished thing of slight 
worth. 

I havo^^ulji^d down the image of your lady at Cavor- 


The Mnktt and the miaen were rent asunder. 

UaUtiyVe Voyagei, IIL 41L 

A small Snyle of a Shlppe, calle<l the TnukrtU, or fore- 
saylo, which is most properly the toppe-sayle of all ihe 
Shlppe JWins/trt«(i017). 

Sir W r. writes from Bmsseb that the French 
iniide account to have kept a brave Cliiistinas liero at 
London, and for that purpose had trussed up their tnakets 
half topmast high. Court and 'limei ttf Charlee /., 11 xOs. 

trinket^ (tring'kot), ». [Appar. for ^trinklet, < 
triuUe^ + -cf, a var. of trUMeU] A streamlet. 
[Prov. Eng. and Irish.] 

Tnnket ... is used about Dublin, and also in the north- 
ern counties, with the sense of little stream or water- 
couise by the roadside." AT. and Q., 7th ser., VI. 872. 

trinketer (tring'ket-^r). n. [< tnnket^ + 

One who trinkets, traffics, or intrigues, or car- 
ries on set* rot petty dealing. 

I have poasessed this lionourablo gentleman with the 
full injustice whiili he lias done and shall do to hlaown 
soul, if he becomes thus a tnfiketer with Satan 

Seott, Kenilwiwtli, lx. 

trinketry (tring'kct-ri), w. [< trinket^ 4- -(d)iy.] 
Trinkets collectively. 

The Moor who had a little taste for irinketry, made out 
to get into bis heap the most of the peails and preckraa 
■tonea, and other baubleb Irving, Alhambra, p 814. 

trinkle^ (tring'kl), V, f. ; pret. and pp. trmkled, 
ppr. tnnkUng. [< late ME. trtnklen; appar. a 
nasalized var. of trickle, prob. due to comusion 
with bii/ffc, frind/c.] 1. To trickle. HalliweU, 
[Obsolete or diale<‘tal.] 

Oner ail his body furtli jet the swete thik. 


ihani, 


i trynkettee abowt the tame, as schroudes. 


rnnity, lute iith century - Church of St Uriwm, Troyev, Frasot. 

(From VtoIloMe Duty's “ Diet dc 1' Architecture ") 

front, and the Holy Spirit, in the form of a dove, resting 
on the cross. The mystic union of the three persons has 
also been symbolised liy various emblems «r devices in 
which three elements are combined into Mta whole, as, 
for Instance, by the equilateral triangle, orveomblnation 
of the triangle, the circle, and sometTmes the trefoil. 

6. In her., adoring compounded of an orle, 
a pall, and four roundels, three at the angles 
of the orle where the bands of the pall meet it, 
the fourth at the intersection of the bands of 
the pall. This last roundel bears the word dew; the 
other three, the words pater, fitiue, and epiritm eanatw 
reapeotively ; each part of the pall bears the word eel; each 
part of the orle the words non esL— Trinity rtng, a 
finger-ring decorated with three very prominent and em- 
phaalsed boasea or other ornaments Such linga In bronae, 
of three types, have been found In Ireland, Mia are of very 
great antiquity The name was given by ignorant finders, 
who aasumed that they were nude for Christian eooleal- 
Mtlos.'^-jMnlty Huaday, the Sundiw next after Pente- 
cost or Whitsundi^, observed by tlie Roman Catholic and 
Anglican ehurohea. It falls upon the octave of Pente- 
cost aa the day kept In honor of the third perion of the 
Trinity. ^Iie oorreimondtiig Sunday in the Greek Church 
is called AU Saintit Sunday. The Anglican tTiuroh namea 
the Sundaya succeeding this day, nntil Advent, ^rit, ssc- 
ond, third, etc.. Sunday q/lsr Trinity, while the Roman 
Catbolio C hufon reoko na the se Sandal from Pentecoat 

trlSmSoS^rin'i-ti-hfid), n, [< trinity 4* 
-fifwrt.] Thu state or character or being in a 
trinity. ir6i<iii<sA<srJ8w,,CXXVTT.200. [Bare.] 
(trin-bli'^-M), n, [< L. tnnl, three 
each, triple (see 4* Hmfa(U)s, unity; see 
nnity,] ^unity; trinity. [Bare.] 

At for terma of trinity, freriUtiAp, ... and the like, 
Uuw reject them aa aotuuaatiu notloiia not to be found in 
Mpture. MiUon. 

trinket (tringk). n. [Prob. a vtr. of fncll, taken 
as the base of: trinket^, Cf. B. dial. 

trineum, trinkets.] A trick or fancy. [Rare.] 
^beard amsgly Shaven; Mid yet his ihyrt after the 
BU (fMt. with rm layr ataroh^, aleeked, and gltiieilng 
UlnameCaaahooa. 

R ftm iaswv Litter <lfi76X hi F. Nteholt^ Prqgretaea 
(eto., of Qdeen SlinOMili, T tsa 


candela images of wexe, crowches, and brochys, and have 
thorowly defacyd that chapell 

Letterv relating to the Suppremon ({f Monaetenei, 1638 
((Camden Soc X cix. 

Here are my trinkeU, and this lusty marriage 
I mean to visit; 1 have shifts of all sorta 

Fletcher and SheHey, Mght- Walker, L 
The same teachers with Chi tstes doctrine mingled Jew- 
ishiies and superstioious philoeopiiie, . honoui ing the 
suiiiie, the iiioone, and starres, with such other small 
tnnkettee of this world. J. UdaU, Colosslans, Argument 
i have sold all my trumpery : . . not a ribbon, glass, 

pomander, brooch, talde-laxik, ballad, knife, tape, glove, 
■hoe-tie, bracelet, hom-ring, to keep my pack from fast- 
ing tb^ throng who should buy first, as if my trxnkete 
had been hallowed, and brought a benediction to the 
buyer. Shak , W. T., iv. 4 613 

She wears more "Jewelry," as certain young ladies call 
their (nnJnsti^ than 1 care to see. 

O W. /loltnee, Frofessor, i. 

trinket^ (tring'ket), r.». [Fonnerly sometimes 
tnnquet; < trinket^, w.] To deal in a small, 
selfish way; hold secret communication ; have 
private intercourse; intrigue; traffic. 

Had the Popish Lords stood to the interest of the Crown, 
. . and not trinketed with the enemies of that and thom- 

aelvos, it is protuide they had kept their seats in the 
House of Loida for many y ears longer 

Roger Sorth, Examen, p. 63. {Damee.) 
Mysdl am not clear to tnnket and baffle wi’ oourta o* 
justice, aa they are now constituted , 1 have a tenderneas 
and scruple In my mind anont them. 

Seott, Heart of MId-Lothtan, zviU. 

trinkets (tring'ket), «, [Perhaps < W. tranced, 
a cup with ahandlCiEppar. confused with drink, 
or with OP. fHnqttcrss It. tnneare, drink, quaff, 
carouse, < MHG. G. tnnken, drink; see rfriwA*.] 
A vessel to drink or eat out of. See the quota- 
tions. 

TriiiJM; a Porringer. Ray, Eng. Words (ed.l69lX p. 126. 
Kra. Hargrave asked her whether she would drink some 
tea. Soya Mrs. Veal, 1 do not care if I do; but 111 war- 
rant you, this road fellow (meaning Mrs. Hargrave’s bus 
hMid) has broke all your tn’niwts Hut, aava Mra. Bar- 
grave, 111 get aomeUilug to drink in for all that. 

JDqfos, True RdaUon of the Apparition of One Hfra. 

[Veal ... to tine Mrs. Bargravo. 

trinkets (tring'ket), n. [Also tt'tnqnet, tnn~ 
kette; < OF. trinquet, thebighest sail (Cotgrave), 
F. tnnquet, foremast (in lateen-rigged vessels), 
irinquette, forestavsail, storm-jib, = Sp. trm- 
quete, foremast, foresail, trinket, also tennis 
(trinquetUfa, forestaysaii) (Newman), = Pg. 
trinquete, trinket., ss It. trinehetto, a topsail, 
etc.; perhaps orig. a ‘three-cornered’ sail, < 
L. tii^etrus, three-cornered, triangular; see 
triquetroue. The nasalization may have been 
due to association with Sp. ti'tnenr, keep close 
to the wind (trincar log caboe, fasten the rope- 
ends), < frinm, a rope for lashing fast (see 
(HaJt**).1 A toMil ; perhaps, originally, a la- 
teen SMI carried on the foremast. 


m. 


Oner all bis body furtli jet the swete thik, 

Lyke to the tryitkland blnk stremes of pik 

Cavin Vouglae, tr of VirgU, p. 307. 

And ae he kiss’d her pale, pale lips, 

And the tears cam tnnkhng doun 

Lord Lotel (Child’s Ballads, IL 168X 

2. To bang or trail down ; flow. [Scotch.] 

Her yellow hair, beyond compare. 

Comes tnnkimg down her swan-white neck. 

Burw, Molly’s Meek. 

trinkle^ (tring'kl), v, pret. and pp. tnukicd, 
ir. innkUng. [A var. of tinkle. 1 1. To tin- 
le. [Raw.] 

Along the dark and silent night, 

With my Lantern and my Light, 

And the iriiMmn of niy Bell, 

Thus I walk, and this I telL HerrUsk. 

2. To tingle; throb; vibrate. [Scotch.] 

The main chance is in the north, for which onr hearts 
are tnnHing. Baitlie'e Letter*, L 445. {Jamieem.) 

trinkle^ (trmg'kl), r. i. ; pret and pp. tnnkied. 
ppr. tnnkhng. [Appar. a var. (if so, unusual) 
of trmketi.'] To treat underhand or secretly 
(with); tamper, as with the opinions of ano- 
ther. HaUmeU. [Obsolete or prov. Eng.] 

Many discontenteil persons in England . . were sus- 

pected to have tnnkUa, at least with Holland, about rais- 
ing seditions, and perhaps insurreetJons in England. 

Sir W Temple, Works, 11 286. 

trinocUal (tri-nok'shal), a. [< L. fnnocUalis, 
for three nights, < ti'inocUum, a space of three 
nights, < trea (fri-), three, 4- nox (woef-), night: 
see night."] Comprising three nights. 

trinodat (tri-nd'da), w. [ML., fem. of ^tnnodns, 
equiv. of L. tnnodts, having three knots, hence 
Uireefold, < fm (bi-), three, 4- nodus, knot; see 
node, knot^.] An old laud-measure, equal to 
three perches. 

trinodal (tn-noMal), a. [< L. trtnodis, having 
three knots, < tres (D*#-), three, 4- nodus, knot, 
node.] 1. In hot., cool., and auat., having three 
nodes or joints, as a stem or the fingerfi; triar- 
ticulate.--2. In math., having three nodes, 
trinoda neceSBitas. [ML., tlireefold obliga- 
tion; ML. trinoiln, fem. of ^tnnodus, threefold; 
L. nccessitas, necessity, obligation ] In Anglo^ 
Saxon law, the three services due to the Icing 
in respect of tenure of lands in England; 
ligations of the military service incumbent on 
the fyrd, or body of freemen, and correspond- 
ing to the feudal services of tenants in later 
times* 

The trinoda neeenitWL to which all lands were subject 
This consisted of the duty of rendering militaiy st ivice 


times, tlina tending more and more to become duties at 
taching to the poaseselon of the land owed to aiut cspable 
of being enforced by the king or the great man pf the (its- 
trict. K £, IXyby, Hist Law of Real Property, p 13 

trinode (tri'nfid), «I. r< L. hnnodts, having three 
knots. < ires (in-), tnree, + nodus, knot • see 
node,] In geom., a sinmilarity of a plane curve 
form^ by the union of three nodes. 

trlHOIIlial (tri-no'mi-^), a. and n. [After F. 
trindme, < L. tres (/t4), three, 4- nomen, name 


trlnamial 


6484 


(tern), Cf. Unoni%al\ I. a. 1. In^od2. trlobolaryt (tri«ob'^l^ri), ti. [As trioholar,'] 
and hot : (a) Consisting of three terms, as the Same as triohdar* Juomtl^ Letters, ii. 48. 
technical name of a subspecies; trionymal: trlooephaluf (tri-d-sef'^lus), n, [NL., irreg. 
thus, the name Certhia famtlwria americana is for trtencephalus.'] Same as trtencephalua, 
innomxah Beelnnomialy pohjnomuit (h) Using trloctilo (tr!-ok'til), n, [< L. frwr three, 
or admitting trinominl or tnouymal names in + octo, eight, + -iw (of. oeUle),"] In aatrohj an 
certain cases: as, tho tnnomtal system of no- aspect of two planets, with re^rdtothe earth, 
menclature. Also tinwhunai. — 2. In alg., con- when they are three octants or eighth parts of 
sisting of three terms connected by either of a circle (that is, 135®) distant from each other, 
the signs + and — : thus, <i + h + r, or xi* — 2jry trlod (tri'od), n. [< Or. rpe^f (rp/-), three, + 

4* is a trinomial quantity, way.] A sponge-spicule of the tiiaxon or trira- 

n. 1. A technical name consisting of three diate t^e, having three equal rays; a three- 
words, of which the first is the name of the way spicule. 

genus, the second that of the species, and the Tliodia (tri-d'di-b), n. [NL. (B. Brown, J810); 
thini that of a geographical race, suospecies, n^ed from the throe-tootlied flowering glume, 


or vanoty; u tnonym. The uie of trlnomUlii. fo^ 
merly interdicted and supposed to be oontrary to the 
canons of nomenclature has of late become common, es- 
pecially among Aniericun naturalists. (See fnymtmafism ) 
A name of three terms Uie second of which is a generic 
name in narenthesis (see 9vbg«n\u) does not constitute a 
trinomial, and no proper trinomial admits any mark of 
punctuation, or any word or abln^vlatlon, between Its 
three terms 1 hus Queretui coeanea var. twetorta is not 
a pure trinomial 

2. In alg.. a trinomial expression. See 1., 2. 
trinomialiam ( tri-no 'mi-al-izm ), n [< trinomi- 
al 4- The practice of naming object h of 

na( iiral history in three terms ; the use of tri- 
nomials. or that system of nomenclature wlii<‘h 
Admits them; tnouymal nomenclature. Trlmv- 
raialisra is one of the two most distinctiTe features of 
what is called the American school in aodlogy, the b^in* 
ning of the aoblogical svstem with I7fi8 (Instead of 1700 
see aynonymf 2) being the other, and it has beam advo- 
cated with special persistency by the orntthologista 
trinomialist (tri-no'mi-al-ist), v. [< trinomial 
4* -isf.] One who uses trinomials or favors the 
trinomial system of nomenclature. 
tri]i 01 llialit 7 (tri-nd-mi-ari-ti), A. [< trinomial 
4- The character of being trinomial; the 

expression of a name in three words; triuomi- 
ahsm. See trinomial, 1. 
trinonUally (tri-n6'mi-ul*i), adv According to 
the priueij^es or by the method of trinomiahsm; 
by the use of trinomials, in any given case, as 
that cited in the quotation, im^Hying the re- 
duction of what had been before* rated as a 
full species to the rank ot a conspecies or sub- 
species. 

There has been quite a conseiisuH of opinion among some 
of the German ornithologists that they (tlu yellow wag- 
tallsl (Sight to be treated tnnomwUy Naturr, XXX 2.*>7 

trinoniixial (tri-nom^i-nal), a. [< L. trmomiiiM, 
having three names, < tres {in-), three, 4- wo- 
mcff, name: see AomiW. Cf. friwowia/.] Hame 
as trinomial, a,, 1. Also tnouymal. 
trinauett. An obsolete spelling of trinket^, 
fnMiofS. 

trintle (trint'l), v. A dialectal (8<*otch) variant 
of Irindlr. 

trinnnioilt (trin-u'njron), n. I < L. tnnua, t hree- 
fold, 4- unio(n-), union : see and union.] 
A trinity. [Rare.] 

Bui that same onely wise Trin-vnum 
Workes miracles, wherein all wonder lies 

DavuM. Mlorocoaroos, p 70. (DavteM ) 

trlnimionboodt (trin-u'ny^n-hud), n [< tnn- 
union 4* -//oo//.j Triunity.* [Bare.] 

Who (were it poMible) art more compleate 
III (^oodnewe than Ihlne owne Trin-viUonhood 

DavieM, Muse's Sacrifice, p {Davia ) 


< Or r/M(C (jfu-), three, 4- odoif, tooth .] A genus 
of masses, of the tribe Fe8tu(X»f type of the sub- 
tribe Triodkfe. it is characterized by panicled spike- 
lets of numerous flowers, the three-nerved flowering glume 
bearing three teeth or lobes, the middle tooth forming a 
cusp ot awn There are 26 species, natives of temperate and 
subti epical parts of Africa, Europe, Australia, New Zea- 
land, and America, in the last extending sparingly within 
the t ropics They are perennial grasses, often hara, rigid, 
and with a branching or stolonlforous base, bearing usually 
narrow, stiff, toiivolute leaves, sometimes tapering Into a 
pungent point. The infloreacenoe Is highly polyinorohous, 
sometimes narrow and composed of but few spikeleti, or 
ample and dense, or lax and spreading, with weak, elon- 
gated flliform branchlets. The former genera Uratepu 
(Nuttall, 1817) and TVieunis and 7Wpla«M(hoth of Beau- 
vois, 1812) are now included In thla 7. euprea, known 
as tall Ttdtop. ft an ornamental grass ot sandy places 
from New York south ward, with a large compound panicle, 
sometimes a foot broadj^bearing veiy numerous shining 
purple spikeleti. For T. purpurea, a small species re- 
markable for Its acid taste, see mnd-gra^'L Three other 
species occur on tho Atlantic coast in Florida or north- 
ward For T. dmtmbfna, see haather-grem 

Triodion (tri-oMi-ou), n. [MGr. t/mi^iov. < rptu, 
(rpi-), three, 4- 666^, wajr.j An ofBce-book of 
the Greek Church, oontamlu^ tho offices from 
the Sunday before Beptuagi^siroa to Easter eve. 

Triodites (tTi-d-di'tSz), n. [NL. (Osten-Saeken, 
1877), < Gr. rotoAiriK, one who frequents cross- 
roads, a street-lounger, also common, vulgar, < 
rpiodoc, also rpioSia, a meeting of throe roads: 
see tnod.] A genus of bee-flies, of tho dip- 
terous family BombyhkUe. They have the appear- 
ance of an elongated ilntArodE. but the eyes of Uie male are 


triol# (trfl'fll)^ n. [Dim. of trio; of. tHoiet} Lx 
muaiOf same as tr^Ut 

U called a trtoU. and meana that the three notes are to 
be played In the tune of (two], 

8. hemrt, Solenoe of Eng. Venc^ p. loe. 

triolein (tr!-5'l$-in), n. [< L. tree (<r<-), wee, 
4- E. 6le\ic) 4- -M*.] A glycerol ester contain- 
ing three oleic acid raolcals. it is at ordinary 
temperaturet a clear oily liquid, nearly oolorleaa, and (s 
the chief constituent of all fatty oila 

triolet (trd'd-let), u. [< F. friolef, a triolet, OF. 
triolet, a triolet, also trefoil, < It. trio, three : see 
frtoO 1* A poem in flxed form, borrowed from 
t he French, and allied to the rondel and rondeau. 
It conalats of eight lines on two rimes, and is generally 
written In short meainies. The flrst pair of lines are re- 
peated as the seventh and eighth, whUe the flrst is repeated 
at the fourth Representing the repeated lines by eapltal 
letters the rime scheme would thus be A, B, a, A, a, b, 
. - - loftenskil- 



A, B. In humorous examples a fresh sense is 
fully given to the fourth line. The flrst Frenon wioiet u 
said to have been by Adam le Roi (end of thirteenUi cen- 
tury) Triolets were written in England as early at 1661 by 
Patriek Carey, whose efforts Blr Walter 0oott published 
ill 1830. 

2. In mumc, same aa triplet. 

trional (tn'o-nal), u. A Bynthetic remedy aged 
as a hypnotic. [lucent.] 

Trioneg (tn-d'nez), n.j)l. [NL., < L. trionea, the 
plo wing-oxen : see S^tentnon.] In aatron,, a 
name Bometimes ^von to the seven principal 
stars in the constellation Ursa Major, popularly 
called Charles’s Wain. 

Trionychidtt (tri-d-nik'i-dfi), n. pi. [NL., < 2W- 
on 4- -tdar. ] A family of turtles, typ- 

\i\m by the genus Tnonyx; soft-shelled turtles. 
This family, though not a huge one, Is an old typ& repre- 
sented from the Cretaceous period onward, and at the pres- 
ent day by several generic types of the wanner waters of 
botli hemispheres, being thus very widMy distributed. The 
bo<br is very flat and subcircular or diak-lik(^ and covered 
with soft, tough integument instead of a shell, the skin Is 
variously roughened or tuberculous In different cases, the 
feet are clubbed, weblMMl, and formed for swimming, and 
end in three claws . the neck is long, and the snout is 
shaip These tuitles arc entirely a()uatic, and live in 
pciuus, where they nsnally lie half but led In the mud. 
They are chiefly carnivorous, highly predaceous and fero- 
cious, and bite severely The fl^ of some species Is 
highly esteemed The largest living soft-shellM turtle 
is Chitra indtoa, sometimes taken as typo of a different 
family. (BeeCMtra, CAitroufrr.) Beveral American forms 
occur in the United Htates, as Trimyt (or A»p(dvn»de$) 
/eroae, the southern soft-shelled turtle^ of tiie lower Missis- 


TrtcUOes mus. female 


contiguous for a short distance on the vertex The only 
known species, T. muM, of the western United Rtates, is a 
notable Insect In that its larva Is a voracious feeder on 
the eggs of the short-homed grasshoppers, including the 
destractlve Rocky Mountain locust, Mtilanitpltu apretus. 
Triodon (tri'o-don), n. [NL. (Cuvier, 3829), < 
Gr. rpiif (T«/-j,three, 4- =s E. foof//.] 1. A 

m three parts, a trio, glee, < L. trea, neut. tria, ... . a&\ « rxrt / 

thrw : thri-e.] 1 .’in mi«e, a composition oi 

movement for three solo parts, either vocal or ‘ 

™ ™ '»P' •"'* fhombUonn Ksles . the oppM tsw I. dlvIdMl bjr 

i » medUn suture, but the under Jaw Isundivided, the two 

giving the appearance of three teeth (whence 
eSX HiJiSI « name). Also TrMUmUi, Triodontouiei, Triodmtaidta. 

l«c«».origl«.U, triodoBtold (tri-^on^W), o. and a. I. «. Of 
2. A company of three vocalists or inatramen* orjwrtaining to the Trioaontiaae, 


ll. n. A triodon, or any member of tho above 
up. 

BCHtk (ti1-5'8hi|), n.pl. [NIj., < Gr. rpr/f (rpi-), 
three, 4* olxof, house.] The thii^ order of plants 
in the class Polpgamia, in the Linnean system. 
It comprises plants with unlsexusl and bisexual flowwson 
tiuree separate plants, or having flowers with stamens only 
on one, Mstils on snotber, and blseznal flowers on a third. 
The ilg-wee and fan-palm (CAouMsropt) are ezamplea. 

Ixlobolart (tri-ob « [Also, erroneously, tri<»d«HII(tr!.<'8hus),a. KO^r/wlf (Tffl.),thtM, 
■ Ir three- + houw.] In hot, bavin* male, femle. 

' hermaphrodite flowers, each on different 

plants; pertaining to the order Triweia. 
triflSOiOllflly (tri-4^bus-li), adv. In a trioDolons 
manner. 

In ^fa, same as trks- 


talists who perform trios. — 3. A group, com- 
bination, or association of three 

The tno were well accustomed to act together, and were 
linked to each other by ties of mutual Interest aud advan- 
tage IMrkena, Old Curiosity Shop, IL 

4 . In the ^me of piquet, three aces, kings, 
qneens, or xnaves, held in one hand: a connt- 
i^ combination of cards. 


sippi and of other rivers flowing into the Gulf of Mexico, 
12 to 18 inches in length of iMMly . AapidoneeUu apinifar. 
with several conical protuberances on the back (see out 
under AapuioneeUa) , and Bmyda inuHea, a sniallor si^ 
del, up to 12 inches in length of oarspace, inhabiting we 
middle and upper Miseisaippi region and some of the 
tributaries of Che Ht Lawrence river (see JShnyda), Also, 
wrongly, Trimiycidm 

trionyc^oid (til-on'i-koid), a. Resembling or 
relate to a turtle of the gimus Trionyx; be- 
longing to the Trionijchtmlea. 

Trionyeboidea (tn-on-i-koi'd^ft). n.pl. [NL., 
< Trionyx {-onyeh-) 4- -oidca.] Tho Tnonycki- 
das regarded as a subonier of Phclonia, of equal 
rank with A thecas (the SphargtdtdsB) and irith 
Taatudinata, 2, or Theoopliora (all other chelo- 
nians). 

trionyin (trl'd-nim). n. [< Gr, rprk three, 
4- dvnpa, name.] A name consisting of three 
terms ; a trinomial name in zofilogy or botany ; 
tho name of a subspecies in the tnnomial sys- 
tem of nomenolature. Bee tnnbmial, n., and 
tnnomialiam. Couea, The Auk, 1884, p. 321. 

trlonymal (tii-on'i-mql), a. [< trlonym 4- -af.] 
Of or pertaining to a tnonym ; trinomial. /. 
A. Allen, The Auk, 1884, p. 852. 

Trionyx (tri'p-niks), n. [NL. (Geoffrey St. 
Hilaire, 1809), < Gr. rpilc three, 4- dvuf 
(6wy-), a nail: see myx.] A mnus of soft- 
shelled turtles, typical ot the Tnonychidae : in- 
exactly synonymous with Aapidoneetea. It is 
so called from the three claws in which the 
webbed feet end. Bee Trionyckidm. 

Trlopa (tii'd-pH), n. [NL. Vo^nstonh < Gr. 
rpfif (rpi-), three, + 6iHf, opening, bole,] The 



frCohtftor; < L. /no6oIii8, < Gr 
obol piece, < rpf/c (rpi-j, three, 4^ 6/h>6c, obol: 

•see ooot] Of the value of three oboli ; hence, 
mean; worthless. 

A trivisl and Mobutar author for knaves and fods, an 
imiffs of idlensos, an epitome of fantu«tica11ty, a mtnm tnCnCWUI (trl-Ol Jms}, A. 


row of 


slvon^. 


G. Uarvey, Four Lettots. oioua. 


Clubbed Oorid tlmaigafl. 


typical genus of THopidm, having a rc 
ciubbedprocesses along eaoh dde of the 
tie, as T. olaviger, 

Tri0^idm(M^yUk),n.pt [NL., < 2Hqpa 4* 
4dm.] A family of nudibraneb gastropods, typ- 


ified by the genus Tri^; clubbed , 

having sUgh% hooked^teeth in yeaey xmmetokk 



Moylte 

row« on It brond ntduU, and tentaolei letmotUe 
within plaited iheathe. See cut undeir Triopa, 
trior (tn'or), w. [See <r<cr.] In law, a person 
appointed hy the court to examine whether a 
challenge to a juror or a t^nel of jurors is just, 
triordhle (trl-dr'kis), n. [NL., < Gr. rptif (rp«.), 
three, 4* 6pxt(j testicle.] One who has three 
testicles. 

triorthogonal (trl-dr-thog'fi-nal), o. [< L. tres 
(frt-), three, + E. orthogonal.} Having throe 
lines, or systems of lines, crossing all at right 
angles to one another. 

TriOBtaimi (tri-os'tf-um), n. [NL. (Linmeiis, 
1753), < Or. rpeig (rpi’-)^ three, + oerrhv^ bone.] 
A genus of gamopetalous plants, of the order 
( 'aprifolktcese and tribe Jjonicerea. it it chtr- 
aoterlwd by * tabtiltr bell-tbajM corolla gibbous at tho 
base, and a thrcM)> to flre*oellM ovary with one ovule in 
each odL There are about 6 titles, natives of Asia and 
the eutem and central United States. They are herbs 
with s pj^nnlal root and little branched stem with scaly 
buda The leaves are sessile, entire, opposite, and 80 iu«> 
what connate at the base The dull-yellow, purple, or 
whitish flowers are solitary, or clustered in the axils, or 
rarely condensed into short terminal spikes. The fmit 
is a oorlaoeous or fleshy beny, with smooth, bony, angled 
or ribbed seeds T. a rather coarse erect 

species with purolisb nowma and orange-colored berries, 
occurring from Canada to Alabama, Is known as/feerrool. 
also as AofstMfsnMdn, TYnAer's-tcwed, toUd ipecac, and toUa 
eofee; it prodfuees a long, thick, yellowish or brownish root 
with a nauseous taste and odor, locally used as a cathartic 
and emetic One other specieiL T ancuetifolium, with yel 
lowish flowers, occurs In the ignited States , one, T. Air- 
sutimi, with irregular corolla, in Nep41 and China , and 
two othem in China, one of which, T. tintuUum, extends 
to Japan 

triovillate (tri^'vu-lat), a [< L. tres {tri-), 
three, + NL. ovulum, ovule, 4- -afcl.] In hot,, 
having three ovules ; three-ovuled. 
triOZia, triozide (tri-ok'sid, -sid or -sid), n. An 
oxid containing three oxygen atoms: as, sul- 
phur tnoxidf BOs. Also intoxtd, tnioxtde, 
tnp^ (trip), i’.; pret. and pp. trtpped, ppr. fnw- 
ping. [Early mod. E. also tryppe; < ME. trip- 
pen = MD. tnppen, step lightly, trip, cause to 
stumble, D. mppen, trip, slrip, = Sw. irwpa s= 
Dan. tnppe, tread lightly, trip; cf. fre^. D. tnp- 
pelen = LG. trippeln, > G. tnppeln, tnp; prob. 
a secondary form of tho verb appearing as the 
source of (ropi, trap'^, trap^, ana ult. of tramp.} 
L intrans. 1. To run or step lightly; slap, 
dance, or walk nimbly along; move with a 
quick, light tread. 

She has twa weel-tnade feet, 

And she tnpe upon her taes. 

The Laird cf Wanetoun (Cbil<l's£allads, III. 107). 
Come, and tnp it, as you go, 

On the light fantastlok toe 

Milton, L' Allegro, 1. S4. 

2. To make a brisk movement with the feet; 
prance. 

This hors snon blgan tu tnppe and daunce 
Whan that this knyght luyde hand upon his reyne. 

CLiticer, Squire’s Tale, 1 804. 

3. To take a voyage or journey ; make a jaunt 
or eBcursion. 


trippiM the sherilt full nigh. 

jeoMH Bead andSe BnMicr (ChUd's Sslladi, V. 87). 
!L Bop, Leap. etc. See'iiHpl. 
nr tranSf iTto perform ^th a light or trip- 
ping step, as a dance, 

Bvery maid 

flit for this revel was arrayed, 

Nymphidla. 

To eonae to stumble or fall, make a false 
•Up, or^loos the footing by oatohing or en- 
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tangling the feet or snddenly checking their 
ftee action: often followed by up, 

A stump doth trip him in his pace ; 

Down omnes poor Dub upon his face. 

Drayton, Kymphldla. 
Tour euuse must be that ... a mop stood across the 
entry, andtr^ you up. 

Svoift, Advice to Servants (Footman)i 

8. To cause to stumble by placing an obstruc- 
tion in the way ; hence, to mve a wrong turn 
to, or cause to halt or stnn^le, by presenting 
a mental or moral stumbling-block. 

Be you contented, wearing now the garland, . 

To trip the course of law and blunt the sword 
That guards the peace and safety of your person 

Shak., 2 fien. IV , v. 2. 87. 

4. To catch in a fault, offense, or error; de- 
tect ill a misstep or blunder. 

Yea, what and whosoeuer ho be that thinkes himselfe a 
very good Italian, and that to tri^ others. 

Fiona, It Diet, Ep. Ded., p. (61. 

He must, sir, be 

A better statesman than yourself, that can 
Trip me in anything , I will not speak 
Before these witnesses. 

FUteher {and another), Noble Gentleman, Hi. 4. 

5. Naut. : (a) To loose, as an anchor from the 
bottom by means of its cable or buoy-rope. 
(b) To turn, as a yard, from a horizontal to a 
vertical position. 

The roysl yards were all tripped and lowered together. 

H B Dana, Jr., Before the Mast, p 218. 

6. Theat., to double in the center: said of a 
drop so situated that there is not room enough 
to hoist it out of sight. — 7. In meek.: (a) To 
strike against, as a moving part against an 
obstruction. (6) To release suddenly, as the 
clutch of the windlass of a pile-driver, or the 
valve-closing mechanism in the trip-gear of a 
steam-engine, etc. 

tr^l (trip), n. [Early mod. E. also tryppe; < 
AIE. tnppe = Dan. trip, a short step; from the 
verb.] 1. A light, short step; a lively move- 
ment of the feet. 

More fine in trip then foote of running roe. 

If ore pleasant then the field of flowiing grrasae. 

Enyland'e Belxoon (1614) {Noree.) 


“Where gang ye, young John,' 
“Hae eiu-ly In r * ‘ 


But yet, we hope youll never grow so wise , 

For, if you abonla, we and ouriXimedles 
Must tnp to Norwich, or for Ireland go. 

Etherege, Love In a Tub, ProL 

4. To stumble ; strike tho foot against some- 
thing so as to lose the step and come near fall- 
ing; make a false step ; lose tho footing. 

My alipp’iy footing fail’d me , and you tripi 
JustaslaUpt 

Quarlee, Emblems, U 14 

Hence — 5. Figuratively, to make a false move- 
ment; err; go wrong; be guilty of an inconsis- 
tenoy or an Inaccuracy. 

St Jerome, whose custom is not to pardon ever easily 
his advermriee If any where they chance to trip, presaeth 
him as thereby making all sorts of men In the world God’s 
enemlee. Hooker, Eeoles. Polity, v. flO 

The captain, a wise man, after many endeavoun to 
catch me frMnp In some part of mr st^, at last began 
to have a better opinion of my veracity. 

Swift, GttlUver’s Travels, Iv. 11. 
Per nijjl oomdn, bad come to the place, and I knew 

'niat Jenny had in her time; I knew, but 1 would not 

teU. Tennyom, The Grandmother. 

6. To rush by: ssldofdeer. , 

A hundred head of red deer 


. ’ »ho says, 

, I tho day? 

It gars me think by your fast tnp 
Your Journey's far away ” 

The Faum hmr (Gild’s Ballads, IV. 90X 

2. A journey or voyago ; an excursion ; a jaunt; 
specifically, in transportation, the ^rformance 
of service one way over a route, the perform- 
ance of service both ways being a round tr%p. 

An anngell . . bad me flee 
With hym and the 

On-to Eglpte 

And sertis I dred me sore 
To make my smal tnppr York Play$,p 142. 
She, to return our foreigner's complaisance. 

At Cupid’s call, has made a tnp to France 

Farquhar, Love and a Bottle, Epil 
By thus advancing ita base of operations on the same 
line, or changing from one line to another, the wagons 
wera relieved of two fHtw. 

Comte de Fane, Civil War in America (trans.), I. 213. 

3. A sudden seizure or catch, as that by which 
a wrestler throws his antagonist. 

Of good hope no councell thou craue 

Til deeth thee caste with a tnppe of diosaite. 

Hymns to Virgin, etc. (R. S. T B ), p 76. 
Or, strlpt for wrestling, smears Ills limbs with oil, 
And wishes, with a trip his foe to foil. 

Dryden, tr of Virgil’s Georgies, IL 77fl 

4. A stumble by the loss of foothold or a strik- 
ing of the foot against an object. — 6. In mack,, 

tion tofts free mov^ent^0. A failure; an 
error; a blunder. 

And mad'st Imperfect words with chUdiih tripe. 

Half unpronounced, slide through my Infant lips. 

MiU^ Vacation Exercise, 1 S. 
How. Ooustn? I’d have you to know, before this faux 
paa Hus Trto ot mina the World cou'd not talk of me. 

Wycherley, Hato Dealer, v. 1 

7. In the fisheries, the catch, take, or fare of 
fish caught during a voyage; the proceeds of a 
tnp in fish.— 8. Naut, a single board or tack 
in plying to windward. Admiral Smyth.-^ 9. In 
coursing, an unsuccessful effort of the dogs to 
kill. £ncyo, Brit, VL 515.— 10. A smaU arch 
over a drain. Jonah trip, see Jonah 

—Bound trip, see def 2. —To fhtoh tnp. to go back- 
ward in order to Jump the farther. Halhwell. 

Bng.l— To liail for a trip. See %. Tour, 

Traoet, etc. Bee Journey 


tripanehal 

'lliat men oalleth a tripot a tame swyn is called of wylde 
swyn a souudre; that is to say, 3 if the be paisyd v, or 
vj. togedres. MS Bodl. 546. (UalliweU ) 

A trip ot halibut which arrived on Friday [at Gloucester, 
Massaohusetts] could not be sold. 

PhOa. Times, July 28, 1888 
A trip of Widgeon (according to the quantity). 

If. If. Oreener, The Gun, p. 638. 

2. Race; family. HaUwell. [Prov. Eng.] 

trip* (trip), n. [ME. irippe, trype; origin ob- 
scure Of. fnjDc.] If. A piece (?). 

A Goddes kechyl, or a trype of chese 
Or elloa what yow lyst, wo may nat cheese 

Chaucer, Summoner’s Tale, 1 Sit. 

2. New soft cheese made of milk. HalhweU. 
[Prov Eng.] 

trip^t (tnp), n. [A modification of thrtp, q. v.] 
Three pence sterling. 

1 he same vingUm is woorth our tnpjOV English 8d., or 
woorth ha)f(> a hpaiiish royall HiUs, Vulgar Arithmetic. 

tripaleolate (tn-pa'le-o-lat), a. [< L. tree 
{tri-), three, + NL. ‘ jlaleola, dim. of palea, 
straw : see nalca.} In tot, provided with three 
pales or palece, as the flower of a bamboo. 

mpang. n. Bee trcjmng. 

tripapulated (tri-pap'i-la-ted), a. [< L. tree 
{tri-), three, + papilla, u nipple, teat: see pa- 
pilla,} Having tnrec papilla, as the head of 
an ascaris. H. Allen. 

tripart (tri'pfirt), a. Triparted; tripartite. The 
Engineer, LXVIII. 500. 

triparted (tri'pilr-ted),n. KL. fr<w(fn-), three, 
+ pars ( pur f-), part, + Cf. tripartite.} Di- 

vined into three parts, in heral- 
dry it Is used of the field, in which case 
it is equivalent to herw, or is applied 
toacroM(seethephras^ Alsomyair- 
f<te.-OroM triparted, a cross of 
which each bar or arm Is composed of 
three narrow ribbons, not interlaced or 
lying one over the others, but in the 
Bameplaiie.—galtier triparted. Bee cniMuiiMrted 
saltieri. 

tripartible (tri-pdr'ti-bl), «. [< L. tree {tn-), 
three, + partibtlut, divisible : see partihle, and 
cf. tnpartite.} In hot, exhibiting a tendency 
to split into three parts or divisions. 

tripartient (tri-i>kr'shient), a. [< L. Ires (tri-), 
three, + partien^t-)s, ppr. of partm, divide: see 
part, r.] Dividing into three parts: said of a 
number that divides another into three equal 
parts. 

tnpartite (trip'&r-tit or tri-pkr'tit), a. [< late 
ME. trypartytCj \ OF. (and F.) tripartite as Pr. 
tripartite Bp. Fg. It. tnparttto, < L. tripartitus, 
tripertitus, divided into three parts, < tres (tn-), 
three, + partitus, pp of parttn, part, divide: 
see parti te.} 1 . Divided into three parts ; three- 
parted. 



Bhe blazed abroade perdy a people small, 
* ' nde this * 


Late landed heere, and founde t 


leasaunt De, 


lispu 

And how that now it was diuided all. 

Made inpartUe, and might within a while 
Bee won by force, by treason, fraud, or guile. 

Jfir for Mags , L 43. 

Wisdom ia tnpartite saying, doing, avoiding 

Lander, Imag (Tonv , Diogenes and Plato. 
The triparhte division of government into legiolative, 
ezeoutive, and Judicial. Banerqfi, Hist. Const., IL 827. 

2. Having three corresponding parts or copies. 


Our indentures tnpartUe are drawn 

Shak , 1 Hen IV., Hi. 1. 80. 

8. Made or concluded between three parties : 
as, a tripartite treaty. 

The College, myself, and Hr LIntot. the bookseller, en- 
ter into a tripartite agreement upon these terms. 

W. Bronu, Letters of Eminent Men, 11. M. 

4. In her , same as triparted, — 6. In entem., 
divided from the apex to the base by two slits, 
forming tliree nearly equal parts. — 6. In hot., 
divided into three segments nearly but not 
quite down to the base: as, a 
tripartite leaf. Also triparted, 

— 7. In math., homogeneous in 
three sets of variables. 
taripBTtitely (trip'jp-m-li or 
trf-pilr'tit-Ii), adr. In a tripar- 
tite manner; by a division into 
three parts. 


tlipartitioii (trf-pfir- or trip-^- 
tish'qn), n. [< tnpartite 4- -ton.] 



trip* (trip), n. 


frip. 


to" be a Var. of'lriHw, or from the same ult. 
source.] 1. A number of animals (rarely of 
persons) together; a fiook. [Provincial.] 


Tripartite Leaf oV 
PMtMfmSrpH trt 

1. A* division into three parts. ^'**''*^**'** 

— 2. A division by three, or the taking of a 
third part of any number or quantity, 
supposed trlpasdUll (tri-pas'kal), a. [< I.. tres (tri-), 
*' three. 4* LL. po.vc^, imssover: see pa8r/^,j In- 
cluding three passovers. Bee the quotation 
Mndoroipaschal. 




tlip-book 
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tdpli 


trip*book (trlp'bftk)) n. A book iu whioh 
aooouiit of a voya^ of a Ashinff-vettsel is mi 


. the 
1 is made 

up, showing the sEares belongrng respeotivelv 
to the Tessel and the crew. [Ma88aohu8etts.1 
tfilhOOrd (tnp'kdrd), n. In aprt.j a cord which 
when pulled trips the lover or detent of a hay* 
carrier, or apparatus for unloading hay from 
wagons and transferring it to mows iu bams, 
tripe (trip), n. [< ME. tnpe, trype = MD. 
tnpe^ < OP, tripCf P. tnpe = Sp. Pg. tnpa » It. 
trippa^ entjrails, belly, tripe; cr. Ir. tnopaa^ pi., 
tri^s, entrails, W. tnpa, entrails; Bret, atn- 
ne», tripe, pi. stiupennou, stnpou, entrails.] 1. 
The eutrailH, bowels, intestines, or guts; heuce, 
the belly ; chiefly used m the plural. [Now only 
m low use.] 

Of Inde the gredy grypet 
Myght tere out all thy try^! 

Skelton, Phyliyp Sparowe, L 808. 
No flight of fataU Birds, 

Nor trembling tnpee of aaorifloed Ilearda. 
Sylvwtor, tr of Du Bartaa^s Weeks, it, The Handy-Crafts 
The Turk, when he hath his Tripe full of Pelaw. or of 
Mutton aiul Bice, will go . . . either to the next Well or 
Rirer to drink Water. BoweU, Letters, IL 54. 

2. The greater part of the stomach of a rumi- 
nant, as the ox, dressed and used for food. 
Tripe includes the whole of the cardiac diviaion of the 
stomach — that is, of the two cHitiipartmeats known as 
the rumen, or paunch, and the reticulum The former 
(called plain tripe) is the moat extensive , the latter Is the 
best, being that called honeyoomb tnpe. See cut uuder 
Bumiaantui. 

How say you to a fat tripe finely broil’d? 

5Aak..T. oftheS,Iv. 3 2a 

tripedal (trip'e-dal or tri'ned-al ), a. [< L. tnpf - 
datis, < trcH (fri-),* three, 4* pes{ped^), foot: see 
pedal,^ Three-footed : as, a trtpedal stand, 
tripe-de-roche (trep'd^-rosb'), n. [P.: tnpe, 
tnpe ;dCfOt; roeke, rock.] A vegetable substance 
sometimes eaten by hunters and arctic explorers 
when no better food is to bo found it is fur- 
nished various lichens of the genera Oyrnphora and ITtn- 
bOteana. 'lYipe-de-roohe is slightiy nutritive, but bitter 
and purgative See Pyxineu 
tripei (trip'el), n. Same as tnpoh, 
tripainail (trip'man), n. ; pi. tripemen (-men). 
A man who prepares tripe and hawks it about. 
[Loudon, Eng.J 

Theae portions [of the buUockl, with the legs (called 
**feet'’ in the trade! form wliat is styled the tnpe-man'e 
portion, and are dispuaed of to him by the butcher fur 
* As. 6d. Mayhew, London T4ibour and London Pour, II tf 

tripennate (trl-pen'at), a. [< L. trea {tn-), 
tmree, 4- pennatua, winged: see permate.) In 
hotf ^pinnate. 

tripersonal (tn-p^p'eon-al), a. [< L. tree {in-), 
three, + peraona, person : soe personal.'] Con- 
sisting of three persons. 

One Tri-pereoncUl Godhead. 

MiUon, Reformation in Eng , iL 

tripersonalist (trl-p^r'son-al-ist), n. [< tnper- 
aonal + -wf.] A believer in the Trinity; a 
Trinitarian. 

tripersonality (tri-p6r-so-nari-ti), n. [< in- 
peraonal + -tfy. ] The state of existing in three 
persons in one Godhead ; trinity. 

At ftw* terms of Trinity, Wunity, Oo-^ssentiality, Tri- 
pereonality,wad the like, they [the Arlan and the Hocinl- 
an] reject them aa Scholaatio Notions, not to be found in 
Scripture MiUon, True Religion. 

tripery (tri'p^r-i), pi. tnpenea (-iz). [= 
P. tnperte (sr Sp. tnperia), < tripe, tripe: see 
tnpe and -cry.] A place where tripe is pre- 
pared or sold. Quarterly Rev. 
tnpes (tri'pez), w.; pi. trwedea (-p^-dSz). [NL., 
< L. tripes, having three feet, < trea (fri-), three, 
+ pes, foot. Cf. trivet.] In ieratol., a monster 
having three feet. 

tri|>e-mne (trip'ston), n A variety of anhy- 
drite occurring in contorted plates, so nam^ 
from bearing some resemblance to the convo- 
lutions of the intestines. It has been found in 
Poland. 

tripetaloid (tri-pet'a-loid), a. [< Gr. rpeJe (rp*-), 
three, + mra/ov, leaf (petal). + diog, form.] 
In bot, appearing as if fumisbed with three 
petals: as, a tripetaloid perianth. 
tripetalOlUl ( tri-pet'a-lus), a . [< Or. rpeic (rp<-), 
three, + niraMw, leaf (petal), + -oua,] Ip hot,, 
three-petaled ; having three petals or flower- 
leaves. 

tripe-TiBaged (trip'viz'ajd), a. Having a face 
resemblipg tripe, either in paleness or sallow- 
ness, or in being flabby, bagi^, and expression- 
less. [Bare and humorous.] 

Thott dunned tripe-vtmged rMcal 1 

flhalr.,2Heo.iy.,T.4.8. 



Triple Window. Medieval Geomet 
ric style nf muldle of tith century - 
Lincoln Cathedral, kn|{lund 


, . , basket.] The com- 

plete oollectioD of the northern Buddhist scrip- 
trip4(6ar (trlp'gdr), n. In a steam-engine, any tures. in the three divisions of Sutra, Yinaya, 
eombinatton of devices by whioh, when me and Abkidharma* 


piston has reached a definite point in tlie triplftfUttlt (trl-pU'|i-{pi), a, [< Or. rfufrkiotot, 
strok^ or when, as in automatically variable three times as many, < rpeZe (rpi-), three, + 
cut-offs, it has reached a point dependent upon -rXiiinoc as in StrrXdenog, twofold.] Th 
the work demanded of the engine, a sudden re- 
lease of the valve-opening mechanism from the 
induction-valve is effected, leaving the latter 
under control of mechanism which rapidly ef- 
fects closure. The gear le, in this operation. Mid to 
trip the valve oloaing mechaniim, and the operation la 
called trippina An example of auch valve gear ia lllua- 
tratad iu a out under steam-enffine. Also oalled trip eut'Of. 

trip-hammer (tnp'ham^^r), n. A tilting-hani- 
mer or rnaohine-bHrnmer onemtoil by a cam or 
other device, which trips tiio lever and allows 
the hammer to fall. It is essentially the same 
as the tilt-hammer (where see cut), 
triphane (tn'fan), m. [< Gr. rp/^v^c, appear- 
ing threefold, < rptig (rp/-), three, + < 

show.] Hatty’s name for spodumene, 
still often used, especially by French mineralo- 
gists. 

tnpharmacum (tri-^r^ma-kum), n. [NL., < 

Gr. Tfnlt, {rpi-), three, 4* ^ppasov. a drug.] A 
medicine having three ingredients. 

Tllphasia ( tri-fa'si-tt), «. [NL. (Louroiro, 1790), 

<Gr.rp/^aff«'?, three’fold: see fri/flno««.] A ge- 
nus of ^lypetalous plants, of the order Rutaccts 
and tribe AuranttCM. it it charactericed by floweri 
with three calyx-lobes, three petals, tix ttament. aud a 
three-celled ovary with a solitary ovule in each cell 'l*he 
only species, T AurawUbla, the lime-berry, Is said to be a 
native of China, and la wldelv cultivated throughout the 
tropics It it a thoniy shrub beariug alternate leaves with 
ovate obtuse and usually crenate levels. The fragrant 
white flowera are solitary in the axils, and are followed by 
small I eddish berries with a sweet pleasant taste, resem- 
bling g(K)seberries in sice and shape, aud sometimes Im- 
iKirUMl from the West Indies aa a preserve 'llie shrub it 
known in the West Indies aa Ixme^nurtle. and sometimes 
incorrectly as berpamot; it ia used [n Key West foi hedges, 
and is often confounded with the trifoliate species or 
variety of (htrru in use aa a stock on which to graft the 
orange 

tripbony (trif'o-ni), ». [< MGr. *Tpo^ia, < 

Tpi^voi, threo-voieed, < Gr. rpeij (rp£-), three, 

4 ^vr/, voice.] In early medieval muatc, diaph- 
ony for three voices. 

triphthong (tnf'thdng or trip'thdng), n. [=s 
F. tnphthongue =r Sp. iriptongo =s Pg. triptongo, 
triton go =r It tritiongo, < NL. tnphthongus, < 

MGr. rp'nptioyyog, with triple sound or vowel, < 

Gr. rptic {rpi-), three, 4* yKhyyij, ^yyog, voice, 
sound.] A combination of three vowels in a 
single syllable forming a simple or compound 
sound; a group of three vowel characters rep- 
resenting comoinedly a single or monosyllabic 
sound, as eau in beau, teu in adieu, eye, etc. ; a 
vowel trigraph. 

triphthongal (trif-thdng'gal or trip-th6ng'gtil), 
a. [< tnjmthong 4- -al,] Pertaining to a tnph- 
thong; consisting of a triphthong, 
triphyline (tr:f'i-lin), n. [< Gr. rpfif {rpi-), 
three, + tribe, commiuiity {uvto phyle), 4 
-%nc*^.] A mineral consibting of the phosphates 
of the throe metals iron, manganese, and lithi- 
um. It occurs UMollv in cleavable masses of a bluish- or 
greenish-gray ool^ Lithiophilite is a variety of salmon- 
yellow or olove-browu color, containing chiefly manganese 
and lithium with very littie iron, 
triphyllte (trif'i-lit), ». [< Gr. rptlg {rpi-), 
three, 4- tribe, 4- Ate^,] Same as triphy- 
line, 

triphylloos (trl-fil'us), a. [< Gr. rpifvUog, 
three-leaved, < rpdg (rpi-), three, + I^vaKov, a 
loaf.] In hot., three-leaved; having three leaves. 

Triphyidte (trif'i-sit), n. f< Gr. rpelg {rpi-), 
three, 4* nature, 4* -<fc».] One of a party 
in Spain in the latter part of the seventh een- 
tuiy whioh held that there are thi’oe natures 
in Chnst — the human, the divine, and a third 
nature resulting from the union of the two. 

Tripier's operauon. See operation. 
tripinnate ( tri-pin 'At), a. [< L. tree ( tn-), three, 

4- pinnatua, winged: see pinnate.] In hot., 
threefold pinnate : noting a leaf in which there 
are three series of pinne or leaflets, as when 
the leaflets of a bipinnate leaf are themselves 
pinnate. 

trlpllUiately (til-pin'At-li), adv. In a tripin- 
nate manner. 

trip^atifld (trl-pi-nat'i-fld), a. [< <n- 4- pin- 
natiftd.] In hot, pinnatifid with the segments 
twice <uvided In a pinnatifid manner. 
tripiimatiMOt (tri-pi-nat'i-sekt), a. l< tri- •¥ 
ptnnaUaect.] In bot., parted to the base in a 
tripinnate manner, as a leaf, 
tripitaka (tri-pitVkA), n. [8kt., Hbree bas- 
kets/ < tri, three, + pitaka, * - - 


frXdotog as in SiirXAaiog, twofold 
triple; treble. 

( trl-plas'ik), a. [< LL. triplaaiua, < Gr. 
rpifrldtnogi see triplaaian.] Triple; threefold; 
specifically, in anc. proa., constituting the pro- 
portion of three to one : as, the tnplaaie ratio 
(of times or semeia in thesis and arsis); char- 
acterized by such a proportion of thesis and 
arsis : as, a triplaaic foot. The only dear iiiitanoe 
of a trlplanio foot seems to be an amphibraoh standing 
at the beginning of a colon or verse of lonioa « msjore. 

Beside these three 
ratios of arsis aud the- 
sis, .. . Aristoxonus 
mentions two others* 
the triplaMe, In whioh 
the two parts of the 
foot are as 8 to 1 
J. Hadley, Essays, p S8. 

triple (tripM), a. 
and n. [< F. ti tple 
= Sp. Pg. It. tnplo, 

< L. triplua (= Gr. 
rpiKXdog, Tptrrhivg), 
triple, threefold, < 
tree {tn-), three, 

+ -plus, alnn to E. 

-fold. Cf. treble, 
from the same 
source, and thrib- 
ble, a mixture of 
triple, treble, with 
three.] I. a. 1. 

Consisting of 
three ; threefold ; 
characterized by a 
Hubdivisioii into 
three parts or into 
throes: as, a triple 
knot; a triple win- 
dow. 

By th> tnple shape, as thon art seen 
In heaven, earth, hen, and everywhere a queen, 
Grant this my first desire 

Drytlen, Val aud Are., lU. 232. 

2. Throe times repeated ; treble. 

The glorious Halust, inorall, truc-divino. . . 

Makes Ileav’ti his subject, and tlie Earth his stsge, 

The Arts his Actors, and Ihe TVipfe-Trine 

0. Oay-Wnod, Hounet to J. Sylvester 

The pineapples, In tnple row 

CotPper, liiteapple and Bee. 

8f. Being one of three; thini. 

Many receipts ho gave me , chiefly one . . 

Ho hade me store up, as a triple eye. 

Safer than mine own two, more dear 

Shak., AU’B Well, IL 1. 111. 

Triple AUlanoe. (a) A league between England, Swe- 
den, and the Nethi rlands, foimed in ICCH, and designed to 
check French aggressions. (6) A league lietweeti PVancoL 
Great Britain, and the >etherlauda, foniKMl In 1717, ana 
directed ohlelly against Spain. After the acceisloii to it of 
Austria in 1718 it was known as the Quadruple Atlianee. 
(c) An alliarioe between Germany, Austrla Hunniw, and 
Italy, formed about 1882, and deiignod to check Biiaaia 
and also France. It is oniefly the creation of Prince Bit- 
marck, and by its provisions the three powers are bound 
to support one another in oertain oontliigenciea, Ita influ- 
ence has ancceeded to Uiat of the League of the Three Em- 
perors (the German, Austrian, and RnastaiiX which was 
also largely the creation of Bismarck. --Triple-ooil IlMb* 
Spring, a form of spiral spring consisting of three colls fit- 
ted one within another. — Tni^ OOBgrutBoy. S«e eon- 
grueney.’^TxtpHo OOunttrpWt See Munterj^ni*, 8 (e). 
— Trlplt oroWB, In her. : (a) Same as Uara, 6. (6) A bear- 
ing repreMntIng throe royal or Imperial crowns set one 
uimn another in pale Such a bearing, having also clouds at 
the base, forms part of the arms of tho London Drapera* 
companri-' TTiple-oyllnder oteam-eagUie, an engine 
having three ojUndera connected at different angles with 
the same shaft, used to avoid a dead-center. Another form 
takes tho steam from two oylliiders, and exhausts alter- 
nately into a large one —TnplB eqUBlity. flee doubt* 
equaUty, under <ytiaU?v-~Trlplf «xp|3iai(m-tiifftaa. 
flee expanetonengine and steam-engine.— TXipl$ iBflMie 
fugue with three siibieots. Hee/uyu* — TrlW OCtavg,ui 
mueie, the Interval of threo octaves, or a tone at such an in- 
terval fnmi a given tone.— Tnple phoepliate, phosphate 
of ammonium and magnesium, found In the anne in the 
shape of prismatic crystals.— Ttlple pile, flee pUed.- 


coe of Wales, which hoe varied „ 

different times. - Triple pehit, line, plane, e point, ilm^ 
or plane formed by the eolnoldenoe ol ch^ aud counting 
as three.— Triple progriifllfflL ill an old name 
foraaerieaof perfect fifths.— imli ratio. Beeratfe.— 
Triple flee rhythm, 2 (8)^- frinle fi^ the 

name formerly given to eheniloal oomponuds ocmnstlugol 
one sold and two different basest or of two aoida and one 
bate * but each aaJta are now mtwe properly deelgnaled 
double salts, most of them oonsieting of the same add and 
two different beees, as Rochelle salOk Which are oompoaed 
of aode, po^, and tarta^ ai)id.-Tnpli jwrow. lee 

toio piaeoa relative^ to fwo ea^reoeivara that r 
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Mtt W t)t twiwmltUtf 
th« pomtim of the beed^ .. 

two potto and orott-betm of whldi it it often oompoied. 
Thli It » raeoel detenret to ride up Rolbom. 

And take a pllfrlmtffe to the MigU (rte, 

eVt tiunnai In liAmm IkAivInlr'a 


. threefold, 
see ply. Cf, 



TP 

Agalne he heard that wondrona harmonie ; . . 

The hamane Yoloet tune a trtole hie, 

To which reepond the burda the itreamet, the wlnde 
Fatr/MB, tr. of Tatao'i CkKlfrey of Boologne, xyHL 24. 

2.^. In change^nffing, ohanges rung on seven 

tripl6 (trip'l), r.; pret. and pp. tripled, ppr. 
mpUng. [< F. tnpler (= Pr. trtpUtr), make 
threefold, s triple, threefold, triple: see tnple, 
a.] 1. trana. 1. To make threefold or thnoe 
as much or as many ; treble. 

Bnriohed with annotatlont tripling their value 

Lamb, Two Bacee of Jf en 

2. To be thrice an great or as many as. 

Their loaae . . did triple oura, as well in quality as in 

quantity. HMu^'e Veyaget. 

3. To alter from single or double to triple ac- 
tion, as a single or double expansion-engine 
into a triple expansion-engine ; n ^ 
expansion-engines, as a vessel which has pre< 
viously used a single or double expansion-en- 
gine. 

n. tutranH, To increase threefold 


The tripUp, air, ia a good tripping measure 

T. N., V. 1. 41 

L. trmh^ 
treble, 

i. triplex, tnreeioia: see tnpuix.\ i. a. Tnplo; 
threefold ; consisting of or related to a triad, or 
three corresponding parts; composed of three 
similars: as, a certificate. 

I did meet with Thadeus, thit oourio*, which brought 
cartain expedltiona triplieat; the one unto the pruthoiiu 
tar aamlKira, the other unto Gregory de Caaaall, and the 
third unto me, Bp Burnet, Aecorda, J. 11 4 

In aeveral oaiea (of attempted quantitative apoctruin 
analyaia], duplicate and even tripUeale readings were 
made with the same speoimena 

J. N. Loekyer, Bpect. AnaL, p 225 
TrlpUeate ratio, in math,, the ratio which the cubes of 
two quantities bear to each other, as compared with the 
ratio of the quantities themselves. Thus, the ratio of as 
to bs is toiuUcate of the ratio of a to b Bimllar solids aro 
to each other in the toipllcate ratio of their homologous 
•ides or like linear dimensiona 
n. n. One of three things corresponding in 
eveiy respect to one another. 

A Mplieate of aaid certificate or return ihall be Issued 
to the railroad company delivering said property. 

New York Produce Exchange Beport, 1SS8-0. p 211. 

t up with tnple triplicate (trip'li-kat), v. t . ; pret. and pp. fnp- 
1 . licated, ppT. triplicating. [< triplicate, a.'] To 

treble; repeat a second time; make threefold: 
produce a third corresponding to a first and 
second. 

They had duplicated, tnplieaUd, and quadrupled many 
(if the cables upon thoir systems 

EleeL Bex (Eng.), XXVni. 87. 

i** 

luit.. thriAA f AimiLt A t aaitiA nja 


tripod 

three tdaitodermie membraneH or germ-layers, 
consisting of epiblast, mesoblast, and hypo- 
blast; of or pertaining to the dis- 

tinguished from dipUmaetic as caifomatous from 
jmlenterate. Most animals are triploblastic. 


blastoderms, the endoderm, mosodenn, and ec- 
toderm: an alternative name of the Coelomata, 
as Jhploblastica is of the Cotlentrra. it includes 
all those metasoic aiiJmala which have a true cmlom or 
body-cavity separate from the intestinal cavity, 
triplridite (trip'loi-dit), n, [< tnplitte) + -owl + 
A pnosphate of iron and manganese oc- 
curring in monoclinic prismatic crystals, also 
in columnar to fibrous masses of a reddish- 
brown color. It closely resembles tripUte, but 
differs from it in having the fluoiin replaced 
by hydroxyl. 

TnplopidSB (trip-lop'i-d6), n. pi. [NL., < 7>t- 
plopus + -id«*.j A family of extinct Eocene 



llieir appropriations for this purpose have alxiut tripled 
in twenty years. New York Evening Poet, Dec , IWW. 

triple-orownad (tnp'l-kround), 
thn>e crowns; wearing a tnple 

POTO. 

triple-gra4NI (tnp'l-grhs), n. Borne species of 
Tnfohum or clover; shamrock. Moore, Irish 
Melodies. {BrttUm and Holland.) 
triple-head^ (tripM-hed'ed), < 1 . Having three 
heads : as, the triple-headed dog Cerberus. 

triple-nenred (trip'l-n6rvd), a. lu hot., noting as eurrpoinder m common la^ 

a leaf in which two prominent nerves emerge tripllcatwe (tnp'li-kMur), n. l<, triplicate 
from the middle one a little above its base. -Jfre.) A fold or foldmg into thr^ layers ; tnp- 
triple-ribbed (trip'l-ribd), a. Same as triple- boaUon, or a tnphcation: correlated with ds- 
n^ed. plicature and gitadruplteature. 

triplet (triplet), n. [< triple + -ef.] 1, A col- triplidty (toj-^s^i-tT), n. K OP. P. 

lection or combination of throe of a kind, or Pr. 8 d. 

three united. Inplmtade = It. triphmta, < L. *tripjmta{t-)e, 

At Trani each of the seven arches of the nave has a triplicity , threefolun 
tripUt of round an'hes over It, and a tingle clerestory win- 
dow above that E. A. Freeman, Venice, p 806. 

2. In poetry, three versos or lines riming to- 
gether. 

He laugh'd as is his wont, and anawer'd me 
In riddling triplete of old time. 

Tennyeon, (doming of Arthur. 

3, In music, a group of three tones to be per- 
formed in the time of two or four. Such groups 
are marked Compare sextuplet, demmole, 
etc. — 4. A combination of three plano-convex 
lenses in a compound microscope, which serves 
to render the object clear and distinct, and free 
from distortion — an improvement upon the 
doublet (see doublet, 2 (b) ); also, a hand-micro- 
scope consisting of three double-convex len- 
ses. — 6. In math., a system of three families of 
surfaces such that one of each family passes 
through each point of space. — 6. One of three 
ohildirau bom at one birth. [Colloq.] 

Wc have in mind at thla moment a case of three femaloa, 
trigUie, all of whom lived past middle age. 

Fm, Physiology, p. »4L 

7. p/. Three links of chain, generally us^ to 
connect the cable with the anchor-nng.— 8. A 
bicycle for three riders, 


triplieare, triple: »ee triplicate.^ 1, The act of 
trebling, or making threefold, or adding three 
together. — 2. Threefold plication; formation 
of triplicates ; that which is tnplicate or three- 
fold: as, a tnplicaUon of pentoneum.— 3. In 
eiei[ laic, same as surrejoinder m common law. 


tnplmtade t 
triplicity, threefoldness, < frip/ej,' threefold 
see triplex.'} 1. The state of being triple or 
threefold; trebleness; threefoldness. 

Haoyngeonely one god, whom we honour in triphaUe of 
jMrson, . w« do not woorship that kind of men with 
dluiiie hononre. 

Peter Martyr (tr. of Eden’s First Books on America, ed. 

[Arbor, p SB). 

Your majesty standeth invested of that iriphoUy which 
in great vcneratimi was aaoribed to She ancient Hermes. 

Baeon, Advancement of Learning, i 

2. A trinity; a triad. 


Slua 

Int! 


Many an Angels voice 
f beior 


i^tom (tf three tomilloa of surl 


ifore th' etemsU majesty, 

' triiiall tripUeiha on hye 

Speneer, F. Q., I. xii 89. 

3. In astroL, the division of the signs accord- 
ing to the number of the elements ; also, each 
dirision so formed, consisting of three signs. 
Every planet governs some triplicity, either by 
night or by day. See trigon^ 2. 

He sees 

The powerful planets, how, in their degrees, 

In thrir due seasons, they do fall and rise ; 

And how the signs, in their triptieUiee, 
sympathising in their trine coiisento 
With those inferior forming elements, . . 

Dra^n, Man In the Hoone. 

tmplus, 
t^plinen^ed ; 

Tlpie-riboea. 

(trip'li-form), o. [< h. triplus, three- 
forma, form.] Triple in form; tri- 
forraed ; formed by three. [Kure.] 



cesaU tripUI6nii 
fold, + f 


I trllOst, an 01 

family consists of surfaces 

having the same oooaiapt cnrvatnre throughout. 
tripMUil (^p'l-tAl), ft. A fish, Xobotos sun- 
namensis, whose dorm and anal fins end be- 
hind in a figure like that of the caudal fin, sriv- 

Also tripUlltrred (tnp'll-nbrvdj, a. K L. tnphis, 

out^der Ldbo^. threefold, + nmm, nerve, + -e^.] Inbof., 
(trip^let-m'i), ft. Same as Afar- Bame as 8ee nen>ation: 

triplita(trip'lit),»i, [<<np^s+ Amineral 

times occuiring m brownisb-rM crystalline masses, 
_ often fibrous. It is essentially a fluophosphate 

SSSJSSi!!? * W and manmese. 

8aslaSS^£totkltnDvlQ«. (tnpd^blas ' tik), a, [< Gr. rpi- 

Shak, A. and a, Iv. lA lA threefold, + fiKaorbe, genn.] Having 


Ono symbol was tripliform, the other single. 

T. Inman, Symbolism, Int , p. xit 


It (trip^l-tbmd), a. Three 


Triplopus (trip'l^pus), 11 . [NL., < (Jr. rniicA* 
threefold, + irol^ = E./oof.J The typical ire- 
nufl of the family Triplopidte, related to Hy- 
raehyus, but lacking the fifth digit of the manus. 
triplopy (trip"15-pi), n. [< Gr. rpm'kbo^, three- 
fold, + eye. J An affection of the eyes which 

causes objects to be seen tnple. 
triplnm (trip'lum), n. [ML , nout. of L. tnplus, 
threefold, treble: see triple, treble.] In medie- 
val mime: (a) The third part in polyphonic com- 
position, counting upward from the tenor as one ; 
treble, (b) A composition for three voices, 
triply (trip'll), adv. In a tnplo or threefold 
manner.— TrlJ^ ribbed, in bu , triple-ribbed. 
trip-madamTirip'maa^am), n. [< F. tripe- 
madame, tnque-madame, stoiiecrop.] A spe- 
cies of stonecrop, Sedum rejlexum. 
tripod (tri'pod). a. and ti. [Formerly tnpode ; ss 
Bp. tripode cs. Pg It. truioae s= G. tnpode, tnpus, 
< L. tHpus {tripod-), < (Jr. Tpurtw^irptnoS-), three- 
footed, having 

three feet or three 
legs; as a noun, a 
three • legged ta- 
ble, a three-legged 
stool, a three-foot- 
ed brass kettle, a 
musical instru- 

ment, etc. ; < Tpeic 
(rpi-), three, + iroif 
(TTod-) sr E. foot. 

Cf. frit’ef.] I. a 
, Having three feet 
or legs. — Tripod 
vase, in art, a vsac 
with three feet, or sup 
ported on a stand, es- 
pecially if of ornamen- 
tal character, having 
the form of a tripod. 

n. w. 1. 

sieal aiitiq., a seat, 
table, or other ar- 
ticle resting on 
three feet. Specifi- 
cally — (a) A lliree- 
legged seat or table 
(6) A pot or caldron 
used for boiling meat, 
and either rals^ upon 
a three-legged frame 
or stand, or made with 
three feet in the same 

S iece with itself (e) A 
ronse altar, originally identical in form with the caldron 
described above. It had three rings at the top to serve 
as handles, and in many representations shows a central 
snpport or upright in additioD to the three 1^ It was 
when seated upon a tripod of this nature, over a cleft in 
the ground In the innennest sanctuary, that the Pythian 
priestesses at Delphi gave their oracular responsea. The 
celebrity of this tripo^ which was peculiarly sacred to the 
Pythian Apollo ana was a nsna) attribute of him, Jed to in- 
numerable imitations of it. which were made to be used in 
sacrifice; and ornamented tripods of similar form, some- 
times made of the precious metals, were given as prises 
at the Pythian garnet and elsewhere, and were freqaently 
placed as votive gifts in temples, especially in those of 
Apollo. Bee out on following page, and cut under Pyikia 
After the Persian war the victors at Platwa dedicated 
as a Uiank-offering to the Delphic Apollo a gold tripod 
mounted on a bronse pillar composed of three intertwined 
serpents. C. T. Newton, Art and Arctueol , p 246. 

2. Hence, any object having three feet or legs, 
as a three-legged stool. 

The Prophetess . . . was seated on a tnpod in front of 
the fire, disttUlng strong waters out of pennyroyal 

Ktngdey, Westward Ho, iv 

3. A three-legged frame or stand, usually 
jointed at the top, for supporting a tbeodoUia, 



Tripod Vase 




tripod 



Prophetic Tnpod of the Delphian Apollo From a Greek red fig 
ured hydrla. In the Vatican 

oompasB, camera, or other instrument. See 
eats under rock-dnU and transit.^At. In anat, 
and zool., a tripodal formation ; a three-pronged 
or triradiate structure, as a none. The pro- 
maxillarv bone of birds is a tripod.— TMpod of 
life, or vital tripod, the bnOn, the lung*, atid the heert, 
the oontinaouB and conaentaneouB Hction of which 
lue retta aa on a triple support 
tripodal (trip'p-dal), a. [< fnpod + -aZ.] Hav- 
ing or forming tliree feet, in any sense ; mak- 
ing a tripod: as, a tnpodal base of support; a 
fnpoda/ bone. 

tripodic (tri-pod'ik), a. [< tripod + -ic.] Three- 
footed. [Bare.] 

1 have observed this tnpodte walk in earwigs, water 
aoorpions, aphldea, and some beetles. 

Nature, XUII. 228. 
tripod-Jaok (tri'pod-jak), n. A screw-jack 
mounted on three legs connected to a common 
base-plate to give them a sufficient bearing. 
E. H. Kmgkt, 

tripody (trip'o-di), fi. ; pi. tripodies (-diz). [< 
Gt. Tpiirodia, < rp/roi^ (rp/Trod-), having three 
feet: see tnpod.'ji In pros., a group of three 
feet. Amer, Jour, Ehtlol,, X. 2*S). 

, 1 (tri-poin'ted)j a, [< <rt- + points + 

2.] Ha^ng three points, [Rare.] 

For, how (alas !), how will you make defence 
'Oainst the tri-pouUed wrathfull violence 
Ofthedraddartt 

SyiveeUr, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeka it, The Lawe. 
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departments specified in the auotdtion; also, 
the honor examination itself in any of these 
departments, in the mathematioal tarlpoa tiie three 
grades of the first part of the esatnluation are reapeotively 
wranglen, senior optime^ and lunlor opUmes : In the other 
triposes, and In Part II. of the mathematioal tripos they 
are flret, second, and third olasses 
The strange genealogy ot the Cambridge term TWm, 
as equivalent to "Honour Examination," is traoed by Mr 
Christopher Wordsworth, in "Social Life in the English 
ITtiiveruties in the Eighteenth Century," as follows: 1. 
The B. A. who sits on a three-legged stool to dispute with 
the "father " In the Philosophy School on Ash Wednes- 
day, was called Mr Trtpoe, from that on which he sat 2. 
The satirical speech made by him was called the Tnpoe 
speech ; and 8. Uis humorous verses, distributed by the 
bedells, were called Tnpoe verses. 4. Bis ofllce became 
obsolete In the last century . and similar verses being still 
circulated by authority, each sheet of versos was called a 
Tripoe or " Tripoe Paper " 5 On the back of each iheet, 
after the year 1748, a Hat ot "Wranglera" and "Senior 
Optimes " oi of "Junior C^tlmes" waa published. These 
lists were called the **Tnpoeee" or flrat and aeoond **Tn- 
poe lists" respectively. <i. The Mathematicsl Examina- 
tion, whose interest centred In the list, waa called the 
Tnpoe, 7 When other Honour Examinations were insti- 
tuted, they were distinguished as the "Claasloal Tripoe," 
etc , from the "Mathematical lYtyNM." There are now 
nine Tripoeae , . . . founded in the following order: Math- 
ematical, Claaaioal, Moral Sciences, Natural Scleuoes, The- 
ological, Law, History, Semitic {Languages,] and Indian 
l^anguagea. (There has also been a Medieval and Modem 
Languages Tripoe from 188&.1 

Ihelumfe Viet Cafabridge, p. 124. 

trippant (trip'ant), a, [< fripl + -ant] In her,^ 
represented as walking or trotting, having 
usually one of the fore hoofs 
lifted and the other three on the 
ground : said of one of the beasts 
of chase, as the antelope or the 
hart. Also tnpping 
The arms on the bishop’s tomb were 
Or, on a chevron vert between three 
bucks trippant proper as many cinque 
foils of the field, etc stag Tnpuant. 

AT. and Q . 7tb ser., XI 116. 

trippant-connter (trip'ant-koun^Wr), a. In 
her,, same as countcr-trtppani, 

‘ ■ pte form of i 


Mpfutenm (trip'a§-kam), a. 
1768); origin obpoure.] A 
of the tribe Maydm, 



[KL. flimueos, 
genui of graiaea, 

Maydew, 

It is characterised by 
pedunoled androgynous 
spikes with two-flowered 
male splkolets above and 
one-flowered fertile spike- 
lets below, the latter em- 
bedded in each joint of the 
raohlit and there filling a 
cavity which is closed by 
the polished and indurated 
outer glume There are 2 
or 8 apecie& nativea of 
warm jMcrts of America, ex- 
tending from Brasil into 
the United States They 
are tall robust grasses, 
with long loaves resem- 
bling those of Indian com. 

T. mUykidee, known aa 
gama-mau (which see), 
one of the largest grasses 
of the United states, is an 
ornamental reed-like per^ 
vnnial reaching from 4 to 7 
feet high, occurring from 
Connecticut to Florida near 

the coast, and from lUI- », CMma graih ( Triptacum tUn. 
nols southward, where it fyieutes), a. the ipikest ^ lower 
is used for fodder, and Its ***.« showing mslc 

seeds are aald to have been » SlSJlifiikeiei"**^ 

found available for food. •**^'‘***** ^ a apiitetet 

It haa also been called bu/ato-gmee and eeeame-graet, 
trip-Bbaft (trin'sh&ft), n, A supplexnentaiy 
rock-shaft nseu for starting an engine. E, if. 
Knight, 

tripius (trip'sis), n, [NL., < Gr. rubbing 
friction, < Tfufhiv, rub, wear away by rubbing.] 
1. The act of reducing a substance to powder; 
trituration. — 2, In uned., the process of sham- 
pooing. Bee shampoo, 

tnp-sltill (trip'skin), n, 1. A piece of leather 
worn on the right-hand side of the ^ttiooat 
by spinners with the rock, on which th 



by I 
die 


Ippet, n. An obsolete form of fnpi, tnp^, 
ipper (trip'fer), n, [< fripl + -er^.J 1. One 
vho trips or moves nimbly; also, one who 


tlippet, n. An obsolete 
trii 

wl ^ 

stumbles, or who causes anotHor to do so. — 2. 
An excursionist ; a tourist. [Colloq.] 

There are two men In her, and they’ve got no oara in the 
boat. Ignorant tnppere, I suppose. 

iralfer Beeant, Armmrel ot lyonesse, il. 
The dialect is dying out In Manx before the inroads ot 
the tnpper The Aeademy, Jan 4, 1890, p. 8. 

3. A street-railroad conductor or driver who 
is paid according to the number of trips which 
he makes, or who is employed to make special 
trips, as in the place of others who ore laid off 


tripoli (trip'o-li), n. [So called from THpoh in tV,; 

Africa, < a district containin/threc I'®''/!? ® ^ suddenly re- 

-*■ — - - ^ ■ loasecl, or to tnp. — Land-tripper, the common sand- 

piper, Tringoidee hypoieueue, [Local, Eng 1 
trippet^ (triplet), n. [< tr%p^ + -cf.] 1. A hard 
ball used in the game of trip. HalltwcU, [Prov. 
Eng.]— 2. In much,, anv projecting part de- 
sign^ to strike some other part at regular in- 
tervals, as a cam, lifter, toe, wiper, or foot. 
E, H. Knight, 

trippet2(tnp'et),it. t< trips (1)4- -of.] A quar- 
ter of a pound. HalUweU, f^ov. Eng.] 
tripping (tripling), n. [Verbal n. of tnpi, i>.] 
1 . The act of one who trips.— 2. A light oUmce. 
Here be^ without duck or nod, 

Other mpptnga to be trod 
Of lighter toes. Milton, Oomus, L 961. 

8. Nautf the act of loosening the anchor from 
the ground. 

tripjjinng (trip'ing), p. a, [Ppr. of tripi, v,] 1 , 
Quick; nimble; stepping quickly and ligntly. 
— 2. In her,, same as trwpant, 
tripping-line (trip'ing-lfn), n. Kaut,, a small 
line attached to tne snotter of a tojigallant- or 
royal-yard, by which the lower lift ana brace are 
unrigged from the yard-arm and the yard guided 
to the deck. SometImeB called JancyJine, 
trippingly (trip'ing-li), adv. In a tripping man- 
ner; mth a light, nimble, quick step or move- 
ment; with a^lity; nimbly, 
eing^ and dance It tripping, Shak,, M. K. D., v. L 408. 
Speak the speech . . . tr^ptngiy on the tongue. 

Shak., HainM, 111. 2. 2. 

trippinjpieeB (trip'ing-ues), n. The quality of 
being mpping; lightness and quickness; nim- 
bleness. 

The beeeo oould not foiglve the soprano fbr the Sntopfsg. 
seas of her exeoutkm. The Attantie, LXVir7& 

trippbig«TalT8(trip'ing-Taly),fi. A valve oper- 
ate by the impact of some other part of the 
machinery. 


cities ; see Tripohtan,] A substance consisting 
of decomposed impure limestone, extensively 
used as a polishing-powder : same as rottenstone. 
The name tripoli Is dso frequently given to any kind of 
lilioiona material which can be naed for the same purpose 
as the reel article di that name, and eepedally to infusorial 
sflloa. Also tripolu and tripd, 
tripoline^ (trip'6-lin), a. [< fnpoW 4- -fuel.] Gf 
or pertaining to tnpoli. 

!Mpolilie2 (trip'6-lin), a, [< Tripoh (see def.) 
+ -inel.] Pertaining to Tripoli or Tripolis, (a) 
a Turkish vilayet on the northern coast of Af- 
rica, or (6) the capital of this vilayet, or (c) a 
city of Phenicia. 

TripoU senna. See senna. 

Tripolitan (trijpol'i-tan), a. and n. [ss F. tri- 
jpoiitatn, < L. THpohtanus. of or pertaining to 
Tripolis, < Or. TpiVoX^f, Tripolis (various dis- 
tricts were so called), lit. Hhree cities,^ < rpeig 
{rpi-’), three, + ndMc, city.] I. a. Relating or 
belonging to Tripoli. 

n. n. A native of TripoU. 
tripolite (trip'y-Ut). n, [< Tripoli (see tripoli) 
+ -f to.] In mineral,, siUcious infusorial earth ; 
tripoli. 

tripoly, n. See tripoli. 
tripos (tii'pos), n. [An erroneous form, appar. 
simulating the common ending -og of Gr. words, 
of tnpus. < L. tnpus (tripus), \ Or, Tpiwovg (rpi- 
w<hJ-), a tnree-footed stool, etc. ; see tripod,"] 1 . 
A tripod. 

Oraaed fool, who would’st be tboufbt an oracle, 

« j .. - ..u ndi * * ‘ 


spm- 

pressed by the hand 
of the spinner. Forbv. (Jialliu'cll.) — 2. The 
skinny part of roasted meat, which before the 
whole can be dressed becomes tough and dry, 
like the piece of leather formerly worn by spin- 
ning-women. Forby. (lialhweU,) [Prov. Eng.] 
trip-slip (trip'slin), w . A slip of paper in which 
the conductor of a horse-car punches a hole as 
record of each fare taken. [U. B.] 
tripterous (tnp'te-nis), a, [< Gr. rptl^ (rpi-), 
three, + wrepov, wing.] In boi,, three-winged; 
having three wings or wing-like expansions, 
triptict, triptiiffif, n. Bee triptych. 
triptote (trip' tot), w. [ss P. tnpUite, < LL. trip- 
totum (sc. nomen), a noun with only three cases, 
nout. of triptotus, < Gr. rpiirruro^, with only 
three cases, < rpeif (r/w-), three, + Tirwa/f, inflec- 
tion, case, < mirreiv, fall ] In gram., a noun 
having three cases only, 
triptych (trip'tik), n. [Formerly also, errone- 
ously, inpUch, tnptic; also tryptychon; < Gr. 


Tpirrh>x(n\ neui. ot Tpiirrvxoc, consisting of three 
layers, threefold, < rptij 

(irrvx-h frrvxfl, a fold, < 


Come down from off the tni 


mpos, SI) 
Vryden, 


[ apesk plslD. 

Dot) Sebsstlsn, v. L 


trimeee, bulls bauds, ^ 
padlmanU st asqh end ere V( 


The friete (of the temple of Melssso] la sdomed with 
bauds, und puterus; the comlsh und the 
luoh end ure very richly ornamented with 
Poooeke, Descrlptkm of the Bust, II IL 61. 

8. In Cambri^ University, England, the list 
of the suoaessful candidates for^onors in the 


Tptii (rpi^), three, + 

* ' •* *vld, ^ irrbaoEiv, fold, double 

up.]' 1. A picture, carving, or other repre- 
sentation in three compartments side by side : 
most frequently used for an altar-piece. The 
centrul ploture is usually complete In Itself. The aubsld* 
iury designs on either side of it ure smaller, und frequently 
oonieipond in site uud ehupe to one half of the pnncljpul 
picture, to which they ure joined by hinges so tout they 
can be folded over und form u cover to it. The outsideu 
of the folding parts or shutters have sometimes designs 
painted on them. 

The Mantegna triptyeh, from which the detail ot "The 
(iroumolsion '* is taken, is in the tribune of the UfBid, 
Flcvenoe, and Is composed of Ibe Adoration of the Magi, 
The Clroumoialon, and The Asoensloi). 

The Century, XXXIX. 400. 
2. A series of writing-tablets, throe in number, 
hinged or tied together. When used for spreading 
with wax, and writing with the stylus, the outer leaves 
were reoMwed for the wax on the inside only, the middle 
leaf on both sides. These are made of flr-wood, beedi* 
wood, baked elay, ivory, and other material. 

These tfiptyehe . . . were libellt of three tablets ot wood, 
cleft from one piece and fSatened together, like the leavee 
ot a book, by etrlngs passed through two holes pierced 

'ti-kon), n. Same as i 
- -■ [^Jj.trip 
olng, a rehgioua dance (see trk 
'.] 1. Of or pertaining to dan* 
dauciug.*— 8. Of or pertalii- 
iou oalled tripudium. 


near the edge. 

triptyehon 


tripndil]^ (trl-pfi'di-l^ri), a. 
a leaping or danoii * 


carvings. 


jmdiate),-*^ 
cing; pej 
ing to the 

Boothams In their augnriall and .. ^ 

oolleoUtig preaagea from voice or food of t 

«rT.Jhwue, Vttlg.Brr.,L4, 

(trf-pft'dl4t), e* 4, ; pret* and pp« 
, ppr. trijpudtating* f< L* ttipuaMh 
iui,j^*cit^uikir0,OL.tr^odaf0,l$ikp^ama»i 


tri] 



< tftotkUmp « ixuMunited itamping, » foletan 
r6li|p<rai dan«e; formation doubtful to the 
Homans themselres; prob. < tres (/H-). three, 
+ pod* (m Gr. irod»)f a form of the root of peo 
(ped*)f foot. According to Cicero, contracted 
from *tmipudium for ^terripavium, striking the 
earth, < < 0 rra, earth, + pavire, strike: see pave,] 
To dance. 

A tweet ohorut of well-tuned tffeotloni, and a tplrit 
tnpwUaHeo tor joy. CultwnMttyTheScblaine. (Latham) 

tripndiation ^ri-ptl-di-a'shpn), n. [< ifwudh 
ate + -ten.] The act of dancing. Carlyle, 
taripndlnin (tri-pd'di-um), n. [L., a leaping 
or dancing: see tripadiate,] In Bim, anhq.: 
ra) A solemn religious dance. (6) A kind of 
divination practised by the augurs from inter- 
pretation of the actions of bi^ when fed, in 
later times always of domestic chickens, which 
were kept in coops for the purpose. If the fowls 
ate greedily, the omen was goM ; if they refused 
their food, the prognostic was venr bad. 
tripupillate (trf-pu'pi-l4t), a. [< L. tree (<n-), 
throe, + puMlUif pupil.] In entem., having 
three central spots or pupils close together: 
iiotiim an ooellated spot. 

Tripyusa (trip-i-le'h), n. pi, [NL., < Gr. rpiif 
{rpi-)y three, + a gate.] An order of 

silicoskeletal Badiotaria^ whose central capsule 
has a single nucleus, a double membrane, and 
more than one perforate area, the polar aper- 
ture being supplemented by one or more other 
openings. The skeleton it dlveniform, often composed 
of tubea ind the osptule is pigmented with phieodinm 
Hertwig, 1879. Also called FModaria. 
tripylaan (trip-i-le'an), a. and n. [< Tripylma 
+ -an.] I, d. Of or pertaining to the Tri^ltea^ 
or having their characters ; phmodarian, as a 
radiolarian. 

n. n. A member of the Tnpylsea; a phaao- 
darian. 

tripyramid (trf-pir'a-mid), n. [< Gr. rpel^ ( r/w-), 
thrroe, + irvnafitq^ pyramid.] A kind of spar 
composed or three-sided pyramids, 
trigtietra^ (tri-kwet'rtt), n, [NL., fem. of L. 
friguefrfAv, three-coruerod: see triquetrous,] A 
symmetrical interlaced ornament, of three arcs 
or lobes, of frequent occurrence in early north- 
ern art in Europe. 

triquetra'^, n. plural of triquetrum. 
triquetral (tii-kwet'ral), a, [< tmquetr’^us + 
•oL] Same as triquetrous. 
triquetric (tn-kwet'rik), a. Pertaining to the 
triqiletra. 

trlquatrona (tri-kwet'rus), a. [< L. triquetrus, 
throe-comered, triangular, < tres(tri-)f three, + 
^tetrusj prob. a mere formative. Cf. trinket^.] 
l^roe-sided; triangular; having three plane 
or concave sides, (a) In anat., noting the trisngulsr 
Wormian bones of the skulL See triquetrum, (b) In e»- 
tom.. noting a part or onran whose oross-secUon is an 
equilateral triangle, (e) In bet, having three acute an- 
gles with oonosve fsoes, as the stem of mauj plants , 
three-edged , three-oomered. 

triquetrously (trl-kwet'rus-li), adv. In a tri- 
quetrous form; triangularly. Siormonth, 
tliquetram (tii-kwet^rum), n.; pi. tnquetra 
[NL.: sec triquetrous.] In andf., one of 
the irregular, often mangular. Wormian bones 
fonnd in the lambdoid suture of the skull : more 
fully called os triquetrum^ and generally in the 
plural ossa tnquetra. 

tnquinate (ttl-kwrnat). a, [< L. tres (<n-), 
three, 4* atcini, five each, + *atei (seeqatnate^).J 
In hoUf divided first into three parts or lobes 
and then into five. 

trira^ttal (tri-rd'di-al), a. [< L. free (fH-), 
three, + radius, ray: see radial,] Same as fri- 
radiate, 

trlnMlially(tri*r&'di-§l-i),adi7. With three rays, 
tciradiatq (tri-r6'di-&t), a. and n. [< L. free 
(fri-), three, -f radiatus, raved : see radiate.] 
X, a, X, Badiatitig in three directions; sending 
off three rays or processes ; trifurcate. 

Thawell-koown friradtefr mark of a laeoh-hita. 

Bmley, Anat Invert, p. 189 

2 . In anat,, specifically noting one of the lat- 
eral fissures of the brain. —8. In sponges, noting 
a type of spicule. Bee n.>»iklsadiale soloas. Bat 
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trir^etallfUlmr (tri-rek-tang'g^-llr), a, [< L. 
tres (fri-), three, + rectus^ right, + aTtjfulus, 
angle (see rectanqiUar),] Having three' right 
angles, as certain spherical triangles. 

trlrema (tri'rdm), n, [s F. trireme s Sp. Pg. 
It. trireme, < L. triremis, a vessel with three 
banks of oars, prop. adj. (sc. navis, vessel), 
having three banks of oars, < tres (tri~), three, 
+ remus, oar.] A vessel with three benches, 
ranks, or tiers of oars on a side : a type of an- 
cient Greek war-ship of great efficiency, copied 
by the Romans and other peoples. The trireme 
wu provided with one, two, or three masto, which were 
untt^ped when the veaael was not under aaU. At first 
naval DtUles were simply (KinteeU of w^bt or force, and 
the victory fell to the trireme which had the greatest imm 



n, n, A triradiate sponge-spicule. 

^ The ohlef modtfluatkm of the triradiate iploule to due 
to an otongitlon of one ray, dtotlngntohed as aptoal, the 
ihortar paired nwa being termed miaal, and tna whole 
iptoule a aiiglttanrM£& Bneye. M., XXIL 417. 

titoaiMilitid (til-r4'di4i-ted), a. [< tHradiate 
^ <*m] Same as triradiate. 

Inatziradi- 

m wnnerj in three radiatiiig lines. 


Ulagnun and Ciqm sectkiti at an Athenian Triraue, as restored (tSSj) 
by M Raoul Lenialtre tFrom " Revue ArchMlogique “) 

her of fighting men. or the best-disciplined, on board, nau- 
tical manoBUvers being scarcely attempted, llie Athenians 
however, in the flftii century B c., introduced very skilful 
naval tactics, and made hand-to-hand fighting by the ma- 
rines subordinate to the attempt to disable the enemy's 
ship by ramming her amidshipB, or by crushing her banks 
of oars. The perfected trireme resembled more closely in 
theory and tacUci the modem steam-ram ttiaii any form 
of ship that has intervened. It was long, narrow, and 
swift , the modern steam-engine was represented bir Uie 
mechanical rowing of about 170 men, oarer nlly trained, and 
under perfect command , and it was entirely Independent 
of Itssws, which were not hoisted unless, while cmJiing, 
the wind chanced to be favorable. 

Thucydides wiiteth that Ami nodes the Corinthian hunt 
the first tnfs me with three rowes of ores to a side. 

ffoUand, tr. of PUny, vlL 66. 

trirhoiaboidal (tii-rom-boi'dal), a, [< fri- + 
rhomboidal,] Having the form’ of three rhombs. 
tri8acrailieiltaria]| (tn-sak^ra-men-ta'ri-an), n. 
[< h.tres (tri^),three,+ sacramentum, sacrament 
(see «aoraiM«wO» + -anan.] A name mven to 
those who maintain that three, and only three, 
sacraments are necessary to salvation — name- 
ly. baptism, the eucharist, and absolution. 
TnsaitfOll (tri-sa'gi-on), «. [< Gr. rpiadyuK, 

thrice holy, < rpi'r (~ L. ter for *tei's), thrice (< 
rpfif (rpi-), thi^e), + d}<oc, holy, sacred.] A 
hymn of the early and Oriental churches, a^ 
parently of Jewish origin, consisting of the 
words ‘‘Holy God, holy (and) mighty, holy (and) 
immortal, have mercy upon us.” itlis rang in the 
Greek Church at the LltUe Entrance (see enfranosi, h.\ 
and occurs freqaently in the Greek daily office. It is also 
found in slmost all Esstem lituiglea In the West the 
Trtoagton was used in the Gallicau litnrnr and in the 
Barum prime. It is still sung In Greek snd Latin at the 
Beproaohes on Good Friday The anthem "Tot, O Lord 
God moat hoto,**ln the Anglican burial office, reprasents a 
form of the Triaagion. The name Trieaqion to often in- 
oorreotly applied to the Sanctus (Terasnotus). 
trisodle. ft. Bee triakele. 
triMt, and n. An obsolete spelling of frteet. 
trisect (tii-sektOf V. t. [< L. tres (fri-), three, 
+ ssofMS, pp. of secare, out: see secant, Cf. 
btMof.1 To cut or divide into three parts, es- 
pecially into three equal parts. 
triMCtioIl (tri-sek'shqn), n, [» F. tnsecUon 
ss 8p. frtee^oM as l^.'frtsec^ as It, trisceione ; 
as friseef + -ton. Cf. section.] The division 
of a ^ing into three parts; particularly, in 
geom., the division of a straight line or an an- 
gle into three equal parts. The trtoeotlon of an 
angla, gaonetrically, was a nroblero of great celebrity 
among me Greek maUiematfclana It has been j^vetl 
to beuiposalble with the rule and compass alone (though 
it to of course easy to trisect certain anglea), but can 
ba perfonned with any one of numerous maohlnes which 
hare bera invented for the purpoee. See out under 
finJtoipe. 

tllaeGtOT (trl-sek't^rl), o. [< tnsect{ion) + 
-ory,] Gonducive to the trisection of tho angle, 
as certain curves of the third order. 
triMme (tri'sfim), a. and n. [< Gr. rpiig (^•), 
three, + a^ua, si^ : see frtecmic.] i. a Con- 
sisting tnree seraeia; trisemlc. 

XI a. A trisemie time or pliable. 
trltNBiC (tri-efi^mik), a, [< LL. trisemus, < Gr. 
Tptaqpec, imvisg three timts or mons, < rpOq 


(r/u-), three, 4* eijfm, sign, eq/uiotf, sign, mora.] 
In one. pros,, containing or equal to three se* 
meia or mono: as, a trisemie loni^ (one half 
longer than the usual long); a trisemie foot. 
The trisemie feet (tribrach, trochee, iambus) 
are all diplasic. 

triaepaloUB (trI-sep V1 ob)» «• L< ires ( ti i-), 
three, 4* NL. sepalum, sepal, 4- -ow».] In bot., 
having three sepals. See cut under calyx. 
triseptate (tri-sep'tat), a. [< T^. tres (frt-), 
three, 4- septum, partition, 4- -cfri.] In hot. 
and zool,, having three septa or partitions, 
triserial (tri-se'ri-al ), a. [< L. tres ( in-), three, 
+ sines, senes, 4- -a/.] In zodL, anat., and hot,, 
set in three rows ; disposed in three senes; tris- 
tiebous; trifarious. Also tnseriate. 
triserially (trl-sd'ri-al-i), adv. In three senes ; 
so as to be trisenal.’ 

triseriate (tri-se'ri-at), a. [< L. tres (fr<-), three, 
+ sines, series, 4* -<ifr».] Same as trimtnal. 
triseriatim (tri-se-ri-a'tim), adr, [< L. tres 
(fri-), three, + senes, series, 4- -aftm as in sen- 
atim.j In three ranks or rows; so as to make 
three series; triserially. 
trisetoae (tri-se'toH), a. [< L. tres (fri-), three, 
+ seta, a bristle: see setose.] In enUm., bear- 
ing thi^e set® or bristles. 

Trteetlim (tn-so'tum ), w. [NIj. (Persoon, 1806), 
< L. tres (fri-), three, 4- seta, sseta, a bristle.] 
A genus of grtisses, of the tribe Arenete and suIik 
tribe JSuarenese. it hi characterised by a iptkedike 
or loosely branched panicle , apikeleta with two or more 
bisexual fiowera, their axis prodneed beyond them , and 
a thin keeled flowering glume bearing a doraal awn and 
two terminal teeth. There are nearly 50 species, widely 
scattered throngh temperate and momitaiii legions. Ihey 
are chiefly perennial tufted graaaea with flat leaves and 
shining spifceleta. 1 wo species, T. ndstpusatum and T. pa- 
luttro, occur In the uorttieastern United states T osr* 
nuum, of California and Oregon, to said to afford pasturage. 
trifliBliata (tri-sin'u-at), a. [< L. tres (fri-), 
three, + stator, a fold: see sinuate.] In entom., 
having three sinuses: noting a mar^n when it 
has t&eo inward curves meeting m outward 
curves. 

triskele (tris'kSl), n. [Also tnscele; < Gr. 

three-legged, < rpeig (rpi-), three, 4* aKtkoc, 
leg.] A figure formed of three lines radiatii^ 
from a common point or small circle, or a modi- 
fication of this in which each radiating arm has 
the form of a hook so as to give the appearance 
of being in revolution, or of a bent human leg. 
Also called three-armed cross. Compare sun- 
snake, fylfot. 

triamns (tris'mus), n. [NL., < Gr. rpoffihq, a 
creaking or croaking, < rpiCnv, squeak, mnd 
or gnash (the teeth)j A tome spasm of the 
muscles of mastication, causing closure of the 
lower jaw, occurring as a manifestation of teta- 
nus^ either alone or in conjunction with other 
tonic muscular spasms ; lockjaw.— TtismiuiiBe- 
oenttnin, or trismus neonatornm, a form of tetanus 
oocurring in new-born infanta, infantile tetanus. The 
mnaoles of the neck end Jaw are first affected, but oanally 
genwal, tetanio spasms soon follow. Ihe disease ooeure 
with special freouency in the negro race and in tropical 
countries, though severe epidemics have also prevailed In 
the extreme north. 

triBOCtahedral (tna-ok-ta-he^drid), a. [< trie- 
octahedron 4- -al.] Bounded by twenty-four 
equal faces ; pertaining to a trisoctahedi^n, or 
having its form. 

triBOCtahedron (tris-ok-ta-hS'drqn), fi. [< Gt. 
rpif, thrico,4- E. octahedron.] 

In crystal., a solid bounded 
by twenty-four equal faces, 
tmee corresponding to each 
face of an octahedron. The 
trigonal trlsoctahedron has eac^ 
face an isosceles triangle, and in the 
tetragonal triaootahedron, or trupe- 
sohedron, each face it a quadriiat- 
iider frofMeoks- 


'drqn), n. [< (3t. 


TngCMXAl '1 rUoctaha 
droB 


eral. See also cut uud 
dron. 

trispast, triapaston (tri'- 
spast, tri-spas^ ton), n. [< L. trispastos, a ma- 
chine with three pulleys, ? Gr. Tpionaaro^, drawn 
threefold {rpionaerov bp)avw, a triple pulley, 
Tpiffiraerov, a surgical instrument), < rpetc (rpi-), 
three, 4- ^airaardc, verbal adi of <nrae, draw; see 
simsnt.] A machine with tnree pulleys acting 
in connection with each other, for raising great 
weights. Brands and Cox. 

trlMpenaonu (tri-nphr'mus), a, [< Gr. rpac 
(Tpi-), three, 4- eirippa, seed.] In hot., three- 
seeded; containing three sBeds* as, a frtsper- 
fifotts capsule. . 

triapermillll (tri-sp^r'mum), n. [NL.,< Gr. rpelc 
(rpt-), three, 4- enippa, seed.] A poultice, for- 
merly in yogne, made of crushed cumin-, t>ay-, 
and smallage-seeds. 



trispIaBehnlc (tri-eplangk'sik), a. [< Gr. rptl^ 
(r/w-), three^ + oirMyxv<h viscera: see 9plane%~ 
a^.] Pertaining to the viscera of the three 
great cavities of the body-— the oranial| thora* 
oiCy and abdominal: noting the sympathetio 
nervous system. 

triQKiric (trt-^r'ik), a. [< Gr. rpftf (rp<-), 
three, + avop&y spore ] In hot.y having three 
spores; trisporous. 

trupOFOlUl (tri-sp6'niR), a. [< Gr. rpcif (rpi-), 
thx^, + cTTopd, spore.] In bot.y having or com- 
posed of three spores. 

V. and ». An obsolete form of trusts and 

trigtSf (tnst), a. [< ME. «mf, < OF. (and F.) 
tnste 5= Bp. Pg. It. < L. tristtSy sad, sor- 
rowful. Of. tnstesse, titstful, contrist.'] 

Bad; sorroviful; gloomy. 

with that these thre knyghtes be lepte on thdre hone, 
but the tother thre be tngt and dolent. 

MeHin (E. E. T. S.), U1 572. 

tristachyOUB (tn-st&'ki-us), a, [< Gr. rpn^ 
(r/M-), three, + an ear of com.] In bot, 

three-spiked; having three spikes. 

TriBtania (tris-tft'ny), «. [NL. (B. Brown, 
1811), named after Tmton, a PortuJinieBe trav- 
eler (during 1440>47) on the African coast.] A 
Mnus of j^ants, of the order Myrtacese, tnbc 
Leptosp&rmemy and subtribe Metromderea. it is 
eharaoterijced by nnmeroos stamens united In five col- 
umns opposite the petala There are from 10 to 16 spe- 
cies— 9 In Australia, and the others in the Indian aront- 
pelSM and New Caledonia. They are trees or small shrubs, 
beaiing alternate or somewhat whorled leaves sometimes 
olustersd at the ends of the branches, llie flowers are 
usually amall, jrellow or white, and grouped in axillary 
oymes. Severn apeoles yield very durable and valuable 
wood, need for ahip- and boat-buildiiiff. for poats, flooring, 
eto.,aa T. wnftrta, known In New South Wales as red^box; 
T, tuaveoUnt, called iwamp^mahoffany, and T nenifolui, 
the ooramilly or water-gum tree. The flrat is a tree ad- 
mired for ita shade and aa an avenne-tree, reaching some- 
times 150 feet high , the others are small trees or shrubs, 
or. In T. mawoletu, aometlmes becoming a toll tree of loO 
feet 

tristet, n. An obsolete form of tryst. 
tristearin (tTi-ste'a-nn), n. [< fn- + stearin.] 
A glycerol ester containing three stearic acid 
radicals: a white crystalline non-volatile solid 
with a fatty feel, which makes up a large por- 
tion of certain solid fats, like tallow. 
tristeUf, n. An obsolete form of trestle^, 
tristelSTf, adv. An obsolete form of trwtdy. 
tristemania (tris-ts-m&'m-k), n. [NL., irreg. 
< L. trtsHsj sad, + Cfr. /iov/a/madness.] Melan- 
cholia. 

tristesse (tris-tes'), [ME. tristescx'j < OF. 
tr%ate8C€y tristesse^ F. tristesse = Bp. Pg. trtsteza 
as It. tnstizia, triste::zay < L. trisUUa, badness, < 
tristis^ sad: see tn^t!^.] Sadness; melancholy: 
in modem use as a French word. 

Save only that I orye and bldde, 

I arom in tristesee alle amldde 

Ooioer. (HaUtweU ) 
There, I thought In America, Ilea natnre Bleeping, over- 
growing, almost conadoua, too ranch by half for man in 
the pictnre, and so giving a certain rristeMe, like the rank 
vegetation of awamps and forests seen lU night, steeped in 
dews and raini^ which it loves , and on it man aeems not 
able to make much impression. 

Eimerion, Prose Works, II 290. 

trirtfol (trist'fai), a. [< tnsta + -/uf,] Sad; 
sorrowfid. [Obsolete or archaic.] 

Convey my tristfiU queen . 

For tears do atop the flood-gates of her eyes. 

8hJi, 1 Hen. IV., II. 4. 484. 
Souring my Incipient Jett to the aeveritlea of a 

funeral Aomft, The Wedding 

trigtftlllyf (trist'ftil-i), adv. Badly. 
tristidlOlIB (tris'ti-kus), a. [< Gr. rfuarixoi, of 
three rows or lines, < rptic (rpi-L three, + erlxpij 
a line, row.] In bot., arrangea in three vertical 
rows or ranks ; trifarious. See phyUotaxis* 
trUrtigmatic (tri-stig-mat'ik), a. [^ 

(rpi ), three, + any pa {arty/jar-), a mark: see 
sUgmn^ ] In bot., having three stigmas. 
trtitigiiiatoBe (tn-stig'ma-tds), a. [AMtriatig* 



ure of EHva at 
lore, India 


sadden. 

Nor la there any whom calamity doth ao much MMU- 
ofa aa that he never sees the flashes of some warming Joy. 

FeUkam, Eeaolvaa, I 41. 

TrMoma (tris't^mk), n. JNL. ((hivier, 1817), 
also Tristomum (Siebold, 1888), < Gr. rpelc 
three, + ard/ta, mouth.] 1. A genus of mono- 
geneous trematoid worms, typical of the family 
iHsUmidm: so called from one laige ventnd 
sucker behind two smaller adoral ones. They 
are of broad and flat oval or discoid form, and 
ialMt the skin and gills of Ashes.— 8. [I, o.; 
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pi. triBttmm (-mfl) or tri 9 kmia$ («nifs).] A worm 
of the above genus. 

Trlitanidtt (tris-tom'i-dB), a. pL [NL., < TWs- 
foma + -hI«.] a family of flukes, typified by 
the genus DrisUma. Van Benedm. 
trifltyt (tris'tl), a. [< irisf^ + -yi.] Sorrowful; 
sad. 

The king was fririy and heavy of oheor. 
AMhm(ie^iThiatnmChen^ (LafAom.) 

triatyloiis (tn-sti'lus), a. [< Gr. rprif (r/>«-), 
thm, + arv^, style : see s/y/e^.] 

In 6of., three-styled; having 
three styles. 

triiinla,m^ (tri-sd'iji, -sdi')« n. 

[Bkt. irigulaf< fn, three, + 
spit, spear-head.] In Hindu 
myth.f the three-^ointed or tri- 
dent emblem of Biva : also used 
attributively: as, a truntl cross. 

The trind or trident emblem which 
crowns the gateways may, . . . and I 
am inclined to believe does, represent 
Buddha htnisolf 

J Fergumon, Hist Indian Arch , p. 97 
trisnlct (tri'sulk), a. andfi. [Also 
irtsulK; = Bp. Pg. It. tr%9uleo,< L. 
tnsulcus, three-pronged, three- 
forked, three-cleft, lit. ^three-fur- 
rowed’ (noting a thunderbolt, 
etc ),< tres (fr*-), three, + auletiSy 
furrow : see aulk^.^ I. a. Three- 
forked; three-pronged. 

One sole Jupiter, . . In hii hand 
A (rurufe thunderbolt, or fnlmlnona 
brand. 

//evfcood, Hierarchy of Angels, p. ea 

n. n. Something having three forks, as the 
three-pointed thunderbolt of Jove, the trident 
of Neptune, or the trisula of Siva. 

Hand once agalne thy Trimdk, and retire 
To Oeta, and there kindle ’t with new Are 

neptoood, Dlaioguea (Works, ed. Pearson, 1874, VX 180). 

trisnlcate (tri-suPkat), a. [< trmile H- -otc 2 ,] 
1, In hot., three-moved; three-furrowed —2. 
In roof., tridaotyf; divided into three digits or 
hoofs : as, a iriaulcate foot. Compare biantonte. 
trisulkt. and n. See triaulc. 
trisyllaDic (tris-i-lab'ik),o. [< L. trutyllabus 
(see trisyllable) + -<o.] Pertaining to a trisyl- 
lable; consisting of three syllables: as, a tru 
ayllabic word or root. 

tnsyllabical (tris-i-lab'i-kal), a, [< tnayllabic 
+ -of.] Same as trisyllabic, 
trisylliLbically (tris-i-labM-ka1-i), adv. In the 
manner of a trisyllable ; in three syllables, 
trisyllable (tri-sir-orm-sn'ar-bl), n. [Cf. F. 
triasaUabe ss Bp. trisUabo =e Pg. tnaylldbo = It. 
tnaillabo, < L. irisyllalnia^ < Gr. rptabAXafioCf hav- 
ing throe syllablesX rpeif (rp/-), three, + ovASjafiii. 
a syllable : see ayltable,'} A word consisting of 
three syllables. 

trit. An abbreviation of the Latin fnfgra, im- 
perative of inturarey tnturate : used in phar- 
macy. Dungliaon, 

tritarac (tii-tak'tik), a, [< L. tres ( tn~\ three, 
4* iactus^ touch: see tact,} Touching in three 
consecuti VO jiioints.—Trltaetio point scepofnfi. 
tritseophya (trit-f-of 'i^), n , [NL. , < Or. rpirauh, 
the nature of a ieraan fever, < rptraioc, on 
the third day,+ bring forth, produce.] A 
tertian malwal fever. 

tritagonist (tri-tag'^nist), n. [< Gr. rpirayt^ 
viartfi^ tritagonist, < r^ro^, third, + ayuvtoHK^ 
an actor: see agonist,} In the anc, Gr. dramas 
the third actor. Hit part la oanally that of the evil 
gcnlua, or the promoter of the inlfeiiiigs of the protagth 
nitt, or first actor. The third was first brought into 
the drama by Sophocles. 

Creon, although aaid to be the tritaymist^ entered by 
tihe central door. Athenmum, No. 8270, p. 841. 

trita^ (trit), a, [zs It. frffo, < L. trituSf pp. of 
tererSf rub, wear, m OBulg. trietij tr^U as Serv. 
trti as Bohem. trahiU as Pol. treed as Buss. tereU 
ss Lithu tritiy trinUy rub. From the L. terere are 
also ult. E. tritaratey triture, try, etc., contrite, 
detritus, etc.] If. Bubbed ; fxayed ; worn. 

Ify accent or phrase volgtr ; my garments MU. 

B. Jenson, Cy^is’s Bevels, L 1 . 

Hence— 8. Used till so common as to have lost 
its novelty and interest; commonplace; worn 
out; hackneyed; stale. 

8 o MU s qnotstkm that it almost demands aa mtogy 
to repeat It OoUUnUth, KnifUsh aWfy. 

trite^ (tr!'t6)j^n, [Gr. rpin?, fern, of rplrof, third : 
see third,} In anc. Or, music, the third tone 
(from the top) of the conjunct, disjunct^ and 
extreme tetrachords. See tetrachori, 
teltely (trit'll), ads. In a trite or oommon- 
plaoe manner; sta&ely. 


other thtoga are meot t oaeS * < 
little aallafMtlQii to the reSder^ 

reeil, AthennOsen. 

trltenesB (trit'nes)t character of being 

trite ; commonness; staleness*; the state of be-* 
ing hackneyed or commonplace. 

Sermons which . . . diagast not the feaUdloas ear of 
modern elegauce by MUnom or vulgarity. 

Wrangkam, Sermoni, Trsl, 

trttanukte (tri-tSr'nftt), a. [< fri- 4- tsmate,} 
In hot,, three times temate: applied to a leu 
whose petiole divides and twice subdivides into 
three, thus bearing twenty-seven leaflets, as in 
some Umbellifera. Also triplicate-temate, 
tritamataly (triitcr'nftt*li), adv. In a trlter- 
nate manner. 

trit^ainn (tri'th|-izm), n, [sss F. trithdisme » 
Sp. triteiamo; < Gr. rprif (rpt^), three, 4- fiedf, 
g^, + .(«!».] The doctrine that there are 
^ree Gkids, specifically that the Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit are three distinct Gods, 
trithaist (tri'th^ist), n. [< trithe(ism) + •4at : 
see thetsi,} One who maintains the doctrine of 
tritheism. 

tril^eiatic (tri-thf-is'tlk), a, [< tntheist 4- -fr.] 
Of or pertaining to tritheism or tritheists 
trithautical (M-thf-is'ti-kal), a, [< tndteis^ 
tic 4“ -a/.] Same as tntheisiie, 
tritbaitaf (tri'thft-it), n. [< Gr. rpiBrtrvc, < rprij' 
(r^w-), throe, 4* 6e6c, god.] A tritheist. 
trithamlmaral (trith-^mimVral), a. [< Gr. 
To^utpepi/^, consisting* of three halves, < rpiroc, 
third, + iipiurpiKy half. < ^pt-, half, 4- ptpoc, part.] 
In pros,, or or pertaining to a group of three 
hall-feet; pertaining to or consisting of one 
foot and a half. Sometimes, incorrectly, tnhe* 
nttmera/.— Trlthemlmeral oeiunL the oeaura after 
the thcala (metrically accented ayllablejof the second foot 
of a dactylic hexameter. See etmtra, hephthomimeral 
trltbingt (tri'THing), n. [< ML. trtihtvga, a form 
of E. thruiing,*thnthiitg: see ridtn//'*®.] Same 
as riding^. 

The dlviaion of Deira into three Trithingi or Hidings. 

J J{. Orem, C/Oiiq. of Kng . p. 115 

trithing-reCTet (trl^THiug-rev), n. The gov- 
ernor of a trithing. 

tri^onata (tri-tni'6-nSt), w. [< trithUm-ic 4* 
•ate,} A salt of trithionic acid, 
trithionlc (tri-thi-on'ik), a [< Gr. rpne (rp/-), 
three, + fleiov, sulphur, 4- -ic.] Containing three 
sulphur atoms.— Trltllioilio acid, a anlphur acid hav- 
ing the formula H 2 HaO 0 . It forms a atroiigiy sold, 
odorleaa aolution, whloh decomposes very readily. 


It forms a atroiigiy sold, bitter, 
lecompoaes very readily. 

Tritbrlnaz (tritb'ri-naks), n, [NL. (Martius, 
1823), from the three petals and three-parted ca- 
lyx; < Or. rprif, three, 4- 27<Hnax. a related ge- 
nus.] A genus of palms, of t he tribe C^oryphem, 
It is ohara^rised by bisexual flowers with Imbriosted 
petals, filaments united Into a tube, and a Btjdc terminal 
in fruit The 8 or 4 species are natives of Brasil and Chili 
They are ttiornleas pidms bearing smooth, roundish, fan> 
sbsiM leaves, dcmly many-parted Into two cleft inuupll- 
cate segments. The leaf*«talks are sharply biconvex, ex- 
tending above into a bard cordate ligule, and below into 
a fibrous sheath which Is densely set with erect or reflexed 
spines The flowers are small, on the llcxuous branches 
of a spreading; thick-stalked spadix with many obliquely 
split spatbes. Several species are Included among the fan- 
palms of greenhouse cnltlvatloti : T, eampesMs is remark- 
able as one of the most southern of all palms, extending 
in the Argentine Bepubllc to 82* 40* south, and is also pe- 
cullsr for Its woody leaves, more rigid than thoae of any 
other palm. 

tritloalt (tritM-kal), a. [< inte 4- •4cal, appar. 
iu i^tation of critical, } Trite ; common. 

A tedious homily or a MtUal declamatiou. 

J. BJsnuU, Amen of lit., I. 886. 

trlticallyf (trit'i-kBl-i), adv. In a tritioal or 
commonplace manner. 

This sermon upon the Jewish dispensation, . . *tls all 

trltkal, and most MtUdUy put together. 

auriis, Tristoam Shandy, vi U. 

triticallIMflt (trit'l-kal-nes), n. The state or 
character of being trtiioal ; triteness. 

tritioeoglOMrOfl (tri-tis'f-d-glos'us), a.; pi. trU 
Uceoglossi (4). pHi., < L. triticeus, of wheat 
(see triUecous), -r Gr. yAdeva, the tongue.] A 
small muscle occasionally found In the human 
larynx, connected with the tritleeous nodule in 
the posterior thyrohyoid membrane, and pass* 
ing forward to the tongue. 

trifioMU (tri-tishMus), a, [< L. triUesus, of 
Wheat, < tritioum, wheat: see TriUeum,} In 
anat, small and roundish, like a grain of wheat 
or milletaieed: nodular.— TrttloeoBS nodule, ooc 
of tha small oartilaginous nodulca In ^ korynx— the 
cartnagotittiocus, or corpus trlttocmn. 

trittoeinil (trl'*tis'f-um). n,\ pi. triUesa (4). 
[NL., neut. (sc. corpus, body) of L. tritktsuSf of 
wheat s see friMceeue.] The tritlceotts body or 
mHlitIf of the Isiyiuii the trltsloeiM. 



the t^tieeum. 

Mtionin (trit'i-kum). n. piTL. (Toamefort) 
1700), < L. tHHcumf wheat, < ierere^ pp. tritua^ 
rub, thresh; see trite, try,"] A genus of 
grasses, of the tribe Bordee», type of the sub- 
tribe IHUcem* it it oharaoteriied by two- to flre-flow- 
ered tomewhtt oompretted epikelett tolitary at the nodes, 
and by an oblong or ventrlcote five- to nine-nerved flower- 
ing glume, the lateral nerves not oonnivent. The genus 
includes the cultivated species or varieties of wheat, long 
dilfased widely through all temperate regions, and from 
10 to 15 qtecies in the wUd state, natives of the Mediter- 
ranean region and of western Asia. They are annual or 
biennial ereotflaMeafed grasses, with a terminal elongated 
or cylindrical spike, its axis usually without joints, but 
flexuous with alternate excavations, into which the spike- 
lets are set For the polymorphous cultivated species T. 
saffeum {T, mdpareX am wheat, epeit^, leghorn, imanmg- 
wheat, and cut under MmooatyUdoitu; and compare amet- 
com and Mgilopa, 2. For T, (now Agropgmm) repene, see 
qtnUehrgnee, 

tritOMre (tri'ts-gdr), n. [< Gr, rp/rof, third, + 
lUpa^, horn.] That tine of a deer’s antler which 
is third in order of development, or developed 
after the third year. 

tritoniASal (tii-td-mes'al), a, [< Gr. rpiroc, third, 
4* middle : see meaon.‘] In enUm,, noting 
the third longitudinal series of cells in toe wing 
of hymenopters, corresponding to the subme- 
dian second discoidal and first apical cells of 
modem entomologists. Ktrim, 

trltomite (tri't5-mit ), n. [< Gr. rplrofiog, thrice 
cut, < r/ifif (Tp/-), throe, + ~Topo(,< rLpvttv, rapetv, 
cut.] A silicato found in Norway, occurring in 
forms resembling a triangular pyramid. It con- 
(ains thorium, the cerium metals, boron, cal- 
cium, and other elements. 

Triton (tri'ton), «. [< L. Tnton, < Gr. Tpiruv, 
Triton ; cf. Skt. trita, a superhuman being of 
uncertain orinn and attributes.] 1. In Gr. 
and LaUn myth,, a son of Poseidon and Amphi- 
trite, who dwelt with his father and mother in 
a golden palace on the bottom of the sea, and 
was a gigantic and redoubtable divinity, in the 
later mythology Tritons appear as a race of subordinate 
sea^leities, fond of pleasure, and figuring with the Nereids 
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OldiFartd fsmily dWsflimMirMji, but extends to othenof 
stmllar babtls in America, ae members of the genua Ape- 
larpea, belongliig to another family (PlethodtmUdm), The 
crested newt or triton of Europe is iViton (Hemtealaman- 
dm) crietatue <soe cut under tietri); the smooth triton is 
T. (lAeaatritar^ punetatue. Most of the tritons of the Old 
World fall in the genus Matge, as the great marbled uewt 
of Europe, Jf . marmorata, and the red-bellied, Jf . alpeetrie. 
A consplonone triton at oold springs in the tnlted States 
is Speierpei ruber, chiefl 
blaok in very varlible pel 

tzitone (tri'tdn), ». |^< Or. rpirwot, having 


■u«h teflifa a 
late: of or pei 


of dentition; tritubercu- 
to trituberculism. 


ings in the Cnited States 
lit-red, but marked with 
^ cut under Spderpee. 

throe tones, < rpelg (rpt^, three, '+ rdroj, tone.f 
In music, an interval composed of three whole 
steps or tones” — that is, an augmented 
fourth, as between the fourth and seventh 
tones of a scale. Hie older harmonists regarded this 
Interval, even when only suggested, ae peoulierly objec- 
tionable, whence the prov^ contra /a diabolus 
eat" See mi, 

Tritonia (tri-to'ni-il), n. [NL., < L. Tnton, < 
Gt. Tplrtev, Triton*: see Triton,'] 1. A genus 
of nudibranchiate gastropods founded by Cu- 
vier in 1798, typical of the family IHUmitdse, 



trltnoircnilata (tzl-tp-b6r'l4-lAt), a, r< L. tree 
(fri-), three, + tubereulum, tubercle, + -afoi.] 
ckme as tritubereukir, 

tritabflflreiiliMiii (tri-tp-bor'k^-lizm), n, [< h. 
tres {trin), three, + tubereulum. tubercle, + 
-ins.] Tritubercular state or condition of teeth ; 
presence of three tubercles on a molar or pre- 
molar tooth. Nature, XLI. 466. 
tritorable (tri|'u-r^bl), o. [« F. tnturable st 
Sp. tnturahle az 'Tg. trituraeel =s It. ttHturatnle, 
as if < LL *tnturah%lts, < triturare, thresh, trit- 
urate: see tnturate,] Capable of being trit- 
urated. 

triturate (tnt'u-rat), v. #. : pret. and pp. tritu- 
rated, ppr. triturating, [< LL. trituratus, pp. of 
trtturare, thresh, tritui*ate, < L. tritura, a rub- 
bing, threshing: see tmture,] 1. To rub, sprlud, 
or bruise; specifically, to grind to a powder. 

The triturated skeletons of eani» end echtnodanns and 
the shells of molluscs, constituting an Intensely white 
tr. Jou “ ■ • — - 


coralline sand. 


Amer. Jour, PtyfJwL, IL 520, 



Triton with Nereid — Vroni an luiUque sculpture In the Vatican 

In the train of the greater sea-gods , they are conceived as 
combining the human figure with that of lower animals 
or monsters. A common attribute of Tritons is a shell- 
trumpet, which they blow to soothe the reaUesa waves. 
And all the way before them [Neptune and Amphitrite], aa 
they went, 

TVtten nls trompet shrill before them blew. 

Sponger, F Q , IV. xL 12. 
So might 1, standing on this pleasant lea, 

Have sight of Proteus rising from the aea, 

And hear old Triton blow his wreathed horn. 

Wordeworth, Mlso. Sonnets^ i. 88. 
9. In her,, a bearded man 
with a fish’s tail, and 
usually holding a trident. 

Also called merman and 
Neptune, — 8. laeoneh,: (a) 

A genus of gastropods, mv- 
ing name to the IVitonIdis; 
the tritons, oonobs, tnim- 
pet-thells, or sea-trumpets. 

Montfort, 1810. (b) p. e,] 

A member of this genus 
or family,— 4. In hSrpeti 
(a) An extensive genus of 
newts, efts, or salaman- 
ders, named by Laurenti 
in 1788, since variously 
applied or divided into 
several others, (b) [i. d.l 
A newt or salama^er 
this genus or a related 
£pm. nme aMuejM- 
If is thi sgesiis gpedti of tbs restm trumo. 
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Trttmia pUheta (Line shows natun 1 sue.) 

With such species as T. plebeta. — 8. A genus of 
l^idopterous insects. Geyer, 1832. — 8, (Ker, 
1(^5. ) A ^nus of monocotylcdonous plants, ox 
the order Indetp and the tnbe Ixiem. it ii chxr- 
actorixed by an ovoid or oblong capculc and by a slender 
perianth-tube not enlaiged at the eummit; wim a concave 
or bell-abaped, regular or oblique border, upon the base 
of which the more or less unilateral stamens are Inserted. 
There are about 84 species, all natives of South Africa. 
They are ornamental plants from a scaly or mostly solid 
and fiber-bearing bulo, producing a simple or sUghtly 
branching stem and • few narrowly linear or sword-ahaped 
leaves, which are often falcate The handsome yellow, 
orange, blue, or white flowers are sessile, and seatterod 
along a simple or branching peduncle each flower soli- 
tary in a short membranous spathe. They are known in 
cultivation by the generic name TrUonia, and nometiroes 
by a former generic name Montbret%a 

4. [/. e.] A plant of this genus. 

Trltonidifi ( tri-ton 'i-de), n. pi, [NL., < Trtton 
+ -idsB,] In conch,, the family of canaliferous 
teeniogloBsate gastropods whose typical genus 
18 Tnton, The animal haa a moderate foot, truncate In 
front, and the radula with a wide multicuspid median 
tooth and narrow denticulate admedian and acnlriform 
lateral teeth The operculum is corneous, with an apical 
or subroarginal nucleus. Tiie shell is turreted, and haa 
not more than two vaiioeson each whorl, which generally 
alternate with those of oontignouH whorls The speclea 
mostly inhabit tropical seas and some reach a oonudera- 
ble sise, as Triton trtUmU See out under Triton. 

, TMtoniidflB (tri-to-ni'i-d§), n. pi, [NL., < IW- 
tonia + -td«.] A family of opisthobranchiato 
gastropods, whose typical genus is Tritoma. The 
nranchim appendages are disposed in two dwaal rows, 
a frontal veil is developed, mandibles exist, the teeth of 
the radula are roultisenal, and the liver is compact Spe- 
cies exist in moat temperate and warm teat. Alao TVi- 
Unnadm. See cut under TrUonia. 
tritonioid (tii-ton'i-oid), a. Of or related to 
the Tntoniidsr, 

tritonoid (M't^noid), a. Of or related to the 
2Vifofitd«». 

Triton's-hom (trl't^nz-hfim), n. Same as 
conch. 4. 

tritorilim (tri-td'ri-um), n. Same as triturium, 
Mtora, ft. Plural of tntorum. 
tzitoTertebra (tri-t^vbr'te-bra), «. r< Gr. rpi- 
TOC, third, + L. vertebra, vertebra.] In Carus’s 
nomenclature (1828), a limb-bone, or the bony 
framework of the limbs considered as verte- 
bral elements developed in special relation with 
the mnsoular system, or locomotorium: corre- 
lated with deutovertebra and protovertehra, 
tritOWOrtebral (trl-t^vCr'tf-bral), a, [< trito- 
vertebra + -a/.] 'Having the character of a tri- 
tovertebra ; serving a locomotory purpose, as 
the skeleton of the umbs. 
t z it O TO in (tii-td'vum), n.; pi. tritova (-vH). 
[NL., < Gr. rplmc, thitd, + L. ovum, egg: see 
ovum,] The third stage of an ovum, or an ovum 
in a third stage, succeeding a deotovum. 
tritO]lid,trltOZide (tri-tok^sid, -eid or -aid), n, 
[< Gr. rpfrof, third, + £. oxid,] Same as fr»- 
ojtid, 

trl'teodid (tri-t^d'oid). n. [< Ghr. rp/roc, third. 
+ an animal, + ridof, form (see codid),] 
In godi., a sofild of a third generation, result- 
ing from a denteroiofiid. Ju, A, Nicholson, 
trit1tb«reQl8r (trl-ti|i-ber'k^-mr), a, [< L. ires 
(J^), three, 4* tuJbereulum, tubercle, 4- -or®.] 
Having three tubercles or cusps, as a molar or 
prenour tooth; trionipid; ehazaeteriaed by 


Considering the power which worms exert in trituraitng 
purtlclea of rock. Darwin, Vegetable Mould, p. 25& 

8. In physiol., to gnud with the grinders ; mas- 
ticate with the molar teeth ; chew to a pulp, 
tritorate (trit'u-rat), n. [< LL. tniuralus, pp. 
of tnturare, triturate : see tnturate, r.] A form 
of medicine in which an active substance has 
been thoroughly powdered and mixed by rub- 
bing up with sugar of milk — Tablet trlturatiL « 
•mu! disk of some soluble m ate ri a l, usoally sugar of miu; 
charged with a certalu dose of a medicinal substance, 
tritnratioil (trit-u-ra'shon), tt. [= F. tniurn- 
Hon s= Sp. tritur acton = Pg. tnturagSlo ss It. 
trituraetotte,(. LL. tnturatto(n-),<, triturare, tritn- 
rate : see tnturate.] 1. Tlie act of triturating, 
or red ucing to a fine powder by grinding. Tritu- 
ration is a dry process, and thus distinguished 
from levigaUon. — 2. In pkar., a finely com- 
minuted powder: as, a tnturaUon of elaterin.— 
8. In physiol., reduction to pulp by grinding 
between the teeth ; molar mastication, or some 
corresponding process: as, the tntvratton of 
food before swallowing: tnturaUon in the giz- 
zard of a bird is assisted by little pebbles swal- 
lowed. 

tritnrator (trit'u-ra-tor), n. [< LL. tnturator, 

< tnturare, pp. inturatus, triturate: see tntu- . 
rate,] One who or that which triturates; spe- 
cifically, an apparatus for grinding drugs, 
tritoratore (tnt'u-r^tur), n. [< tnturate 4* 
-ure.] A wearing* by libbing or friction, 
tritnret (trit'^), n. [< L. fnf«ra, a rubbing, 
tluresbing (see triUirate), < terere, pp. iritus, 
rub, grind, thresh: see trite.] A rubbing or 
grinding. 

Gouts’ whey being a natural infuaion, from gentle beat 
and gentle mtorre, of the fine aromatic and nitroua vega- 
titles on which goats feed. 

Q. Choyne, On Regimen, p 44. {Lathaan,) 

tritnriiun (tn-tu'ri-um), n.; pi. tnturia (-|). 
[Also, and prop., intonum, < L. as if *iritorium, 
neut. of *mtonus, < terere, pp. tntus, rub, thresh. 
The form tntunum imitates tntura, a thresh- 
ing (separating grain from straw) : see fnfare.] 
A vessel for separating liquors of different 
densities. 

tritylene (tnt'i-l§n), n. [< Gr. rpiroc, third, + 
4- -one.] In chem., same as propylene: so 
named because third in the series of olefines. 
Tritylodon (tn-til'^on), n. [NL.. < Gr. rpeii 
(rpi-), three, 4- ri'Xog, a knob, 4- be<n>c (Wovr-) 
as E. tooth,] A jB^nus of Mesozoic mammals 
from the Upper Triassic of South Africa and 
Europe, typeal of the family TritylodonUdsp, 
OtvcH, 1884. 

pi 
>ro- 

the genus Tri^lodon, They had on each ride of the 
upper Jaw two Inouora no oanJni^ two premolan, and two 
molan, the median Inciaora were aoalprifonu, the lateral 
mitmte, and the molara had trituberoulate ridges, 
tritylodoiltold (tri-til-^on'toid), a. and n. I. 
a. Of or relating to the THtylodonttdse. 

n. n. One of the TrityloaonUdsr. 

Triunfttta (tri-um-fet'E), n. [NL. (Plumier, 
1703), named after an Italian botanist, G. B. TVi- 
Of^etH (1666-1706).] A genus of polypetalous 
plants, of the order Tihacem and triliq urewtesB. 
it is oharaeterised by an oohlnate or bristly globose cap- 
sule. There are about 60 species, natives of warm oonn- 
triea. They are herbiT or shrubs with stellate hairs, bear- 
ing serrate entire or three- to flve-lobed leavee. The flow- 
era are azniary, or opposite the leaves, chiefly yellow, and 
usually with numerous stamens on an elevated gland- 
bearing torua. Some of the imall-flowered epeoiea are 
niy widaly dlatributed: others are mostly oonAnad to Aui* 
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tralift, Mudanaow. or South Afflou. A group of Atutrloun 
•peclei produoet large deuie maetes oi showy oymolose 
floarers. The fruit lsiwo> to flve*oelled, sud separates into 
distlnot oarpels, or is indebisoent and bur-Uke, its prickles 
often ending in hooks, as in T LapptUa, a oommon tropi- 
cal weed known in Janiaii'a as greatwort The species in 
genMwl are known in the West Indies as bwrumd or pmrra- 
ItettAntr, the ripe fruit being a favorite food of the green 
parrakeet Several species are used medicinally in the 
tropics on account of their mucilaginous properties; sev- 
eral also yield a tenacious fiber, as T, rhombo*dsaf a wide- 
spread tropical weed, and T, mntbnloba (for which see 6ttr- 
oark), 

triumph (tri'umf), n, [< ME. triumphef tryumphCf 
< OF. tnumphey tnomphe, F. tnomphe = Pr. fri- 
ornfe =s 8p. trtunfo = Pg. trtumpho = It. irtoi^Oy 
tnunfo = D tnomf, tnumf = G. trtumph « Sw. 
Dan.* tnumf y triumph (in OF. and It. also a game 
of cards so* called), < L. tnumphuSy OL. tnumpuSy 
in the earliest use tnumpey trmmpcy triumpey an 
exclamation used in the solemn processions of 
the Arval brethren ; in classical use a solemn 
entrance in procession, made by a victorious 
general (see dof.), accompanied b^tho shout lo 
triumphed hence fig. a victory, triumph; = Or. 
0piap$o(^ the proces^on at the feast of Bacchus, 
also a name for Bacchus; ult. origin unknown. 
Hence fntjnpS.] 1 . In Bom, anUq,y a procession 
and religious ceremony in honor of a victory 
and the victorious leader. This, the highest mili- 
tary honor which s Boman commander could attain, was 
granted by the senate to such as, holding the office of die- 
tetor, consul, or pretor, had seonred a decisive victory ur 
the complete sabjuntion of a province In the triumph 
the general, crownM with laurel, and having a scepter in 
one band and a branch of laurel In the other, entered the 
city of Kome in a chariot drawn by four horaes, preceded 
by the senate and magistrateiL muaiolans, the spoils, the 
captives In fettm, etc., and followed by his army on foot, 
in marching order. The procession advanced In this order 
along the via Sacra to the Oimitol, where a bull was sacri- 
floed to Jupiter and the laurel wreath was dqxMited in the 
Ikp of the god. Banquets and other entertainments con- 
cluded the solemnity, which was generally brought to a 
close in one day, though in later times it sometimes lasted 
for three diws. During the time of the empire the em- 
peror bimseu was the only person who conld claim a tri- 
umph. A naval triumph differed in no respect from a 
military triumph, eao^t that it was on a smaller scale, 
and was marked by the exhibition of beaks of ships and 
other nautical trophies An ovation was an honor inferior 
to a triumph, and less imposing in its ceremonies. 

If we lose this battle, 

You are contented to be led in triumph 
* Thorough the itreeta of Kome? 

Shak., J C , V 1. 100. 

Though triumphs were to generals only due, 

Crowns were reeerv'd to grace the soldiers too 

Pops, Essay on Criticism, I A12. 

9t, A pubUc festivity or display of any kind, as 
an exhibition of masks ; a tournament, stately 
procession, or pageant; a spectacle. 

We retoumyd ayen to Venya, whlohe day was a grete 
iryumphs and Feste there in remembrauce of a Victorye 
that the Venycyans had y« same day in gettyiige of ?a- 
dowa. Sir A Quyl/cme, Fylgr^sge, p. 7 

You cannot have a perfect palace except you have two 
several aides, . . the one for feasts and triumphs^ and 
the other for dwelling Booim, Building (ed I8tf7). 

8. The state of being viotorious; the flush of 
victory. 

Tlie avenging force of Hercnles, from Spain, 
Arrived in triumph, from Geryon alain. 

tkrydm, Mueli, vUl 207 
Hail to the Chief who in triumph advances ! 

ScM. L. of the L., 11 19. 

4. Successful enterprise or consummation; 
achievement; conquest. 

With Death she humbly doth insinuate ; 

Tells him of trophies, statues, tombs, and storlss 
, his triumphs, and bis glories. 

Venus anoAdonis, L 1014. 
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All the triumphs of truth and genius overprejudloe and 
power, in every country and in every age, bare been the 
of Amena Moeasday, Mitford’s Hist Greece. 

5. Joy or exultation for success; great glad- 
ness; rejoicing 

Great triumph and rejoicing was In heaven. 

Milton, P. L., viL 180. 

It a civilised nation, or any men who had a senae of 
gsnerosity, were capable of a personal triumph over the 
ndlen and afflicted. Aurke, Rev In France. 

0t. A card of u suit which outranks all others; 
a trump. See trump^y 1. 

You must mark also that the triumph must apply to 
fetch borne onto him all the other cardk whatsoever suit 
tbsy be of LaUsner, Sermons on the Card (Parker 8oo.X 1. 

Rhe. Eros, has 

Pack’d cards with Cwtar, and falae-play'd my glory 
Unto an enemy’s triumph. Shak., A and C , U. 14, 20. 

7t. An did game of cards, from which whist 
is probably derived; trump. See rii/4 and 
Irtffitjp9, 2. 

The game that we wffl play at ahall be called the Irf- 
usnph, which If it he wA j^ed at, he that dealeth shall 
win. Xaffmer, Serttoiif on the Card (Parker BoaX t 

St« the quotation and iarot. 
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Taroooki, a klnda of playtiig oardes vaed In Italy, oallad 
tsfmtriall trtmnplm fm. mdlsd Tmroekt, or terasIriaU 
triumphs, 1611]. Fkrio, 1506. 

To ride tHampli, to be in full career ; ride roogh-ahod. 

*' Tie some misfortune,” quoth my uncle Toby. *'That 
it la," cried my father, **to nave so many Jarring elementa 
breaking looae, and riding triumph in every comer of a 
gentleman’s house.” 

iSSUms, Tristram Shandy, ill 157. {Daviss.) 

"oByn. 6. Joy, Might, eta (see f^adnsss), Jubilee, jubila- 
tion. 

trinxnpli (tn'umf, formerly also tri-umf')} to, 

[< F. tnompher ss Pr. tnomfar s Sp. triunfar 
as Pg. triumphar as It irtonfarCy tnunfarCy < L. 
tnumpharcy < tnumphuSy a triumph: see frt- 
umph, n.] 1. intrans. 1. To eu^oy a triumph, 
as a victorious general; ride in a triumph; 
celebrate succesrful achievement. 

Wouldst thou have laugh’d had 1 come coffin’d homo, 

That weep'st to see me triumph f Shak., Cor., ii. L 194. 

We wear 

llie dignity of Christians on our breasts, 

And have a lung time triumph'd for our oonquesta. 

These conquer’d a long time, not triumph’d yet 

Aeau. and Ft., Knight of Malta, i. 1 

2. To gain a victory ; achieve success ; prevail. 

He did but climb the oroM, and then came down 
To the gates of hell , triun^'d, and fetch’d a crown. 

QuarUs. Emblems, v S., Epig. 

Attired with stars, we shall for ever alt 
Triumphing over Death, and Chance, and thee, 0 Time. 

Jfiiton, On Time, 1 22. 

3. To rejoice for victory; exult or boast. 

Let not mine enemlea tnimpA over me. Ps xxv. 2. 

How will he lean and laugh at it t 

Shak., L. L. L., iv. 8. 148. 

4t. To take a trick; trump. 

Except the four knavea entertain'd for the guards 
Of the kings and queent that triimiiiA in the cards 

B. Jonson, Fortunate lalea 

6. To shine forth ; make a brilliant show. 

The clear unmatched red and white 
Which Munch’d In that of his delight 

Shah., Lucreoe, 1. 12. 

n.t irons, 1. To succeed in overcoming; 
prevail over; subdue; conquer. 

Two and thirty legiona that awe 
All nationa of the triumph'd world. Massinger. 

2. To cause to triumph ; give victory to. 

He hath triumphed the name of bis Christ , he will bless 
the things he hath bwnn 

JewsU, Works (Parker Roo X U. 988. 

8. To exult over ; boast over. 

So oft they fell 

Into the same Illusion, not as man, 

Whom they triumph'd, once laps’d 

JfOton, P. L., x. 672. 

triumphal (tri-um'fal), a. and n. [< F. triom- 
phal 5= Sp. tnunfal = Pg. triumphal = It. tn- 
uufahy tnonfaloy < L. inumphahs, pertaining to a 
triumjm, < triumphuSy a tnumph : see triumph,'] 

1. a. Pertaining to triumph; commemorating 
or used in celebrating a triumph or victory; as, 
a triumphal crown or car; a tnimphal march. 

On Asoenalon day the Duke . is rowed thither in tbe 

Buoentoro, a trium^^udl galley, richly and exquisitely 
guilded. Sandys, Travaiies, p. 1 

Who [mighty men] have led Kings in chains after their 
Triumphal Cbarlota, and have been served by those whom 
others have adored. StUlingJtset, Sermons, II. iU. 

Ttiomphal aroh. Ree orefci.— Ttlnmphal oolnnm, 
among the Boraana an insulated column erected in com- 
memoration of a conqueror to whom had been decreed the 
honors of a triumph It has been imitated in a few in- 
stances in modem times, as In tbe bronse column of the 
Place VendCme in Paria set up in honor of Xa^leon I — - 
Ttiumphal crown, a laarel wreath awarded V the Bo- 
mans to a victorious gmieral.—TMniliplialHyiDn. Same 
nsSanetus, 1 

n. n. If. A token of victory. 

So, struck with dread and anguish, fell the fiend , 

And to his crow, that lat consulting, brought 
(Joyless triumpnals of his hoped success) 

Buin, snd desiMiration, ind dlsmiw 

Muton, P. R., iv. 678. 

2. An ode or song in celebration of victory or 
of peace; a pecan; a hymn of rejoicing. 

Those [rriolcin^ of victorie and peace are called Tri> 
umphatt, whereof we our seines haue heretofore glnen 
some example by our TWtmipAirff written in bononr of bin’ 

Malesties long peaoa 

PidfenAam, Arte of Eng. Foesia p. 87. 

Ifao, if triumphaU here be in request, 

Then let them chaunt them that can ebannt them best 
Pesis, An Belogua 

trimnpluuit (trl-um'f^nt). a. [< F. trUmphant 
m Sp. triwtfanis as Pg. mumphonte ^ It. iriun- 
fanhy trioftfantey < L. tritmphan(t-)$y ppr. of M- 
umpharey tnumph: see triumphy e.] If. Cele- 
brating victory hy a triumph, as a successful 
Boman generu; also, used in, pertaining to, 
or approbate to a triumph; triumphal. 

A ^ ^ ^ V.*?*"®**# Miditoll, and Oidlitln were « trt umm &k 

And mtka triu mph ant flies; strew wW gnveined the ocunMy |y| 


The King ildeth on s tr i m m kB m t oait or wimNi sU 
gilded. mSSuSFs vmm m 

TheetreeCa so broad that tonne men may ride In front, 
and patted, adorned with many Arohia and 

shops on both aides. PttrdAaa nlgrimage, p. 486. 

2. Bejoicing for or as for victory; triumphing; 
exulting. 

Think yon, but that I know our state secure, 

I would be so triumphant as I am? 

Rich. ni.,ilL 2.84. 

3. Victorious; suoocBsful; graced with con- 
quest. 

His noble hand 

Did win what he did spend, and spent not that 
Which his triumphsmt fatherti hand had won. 

Shak,, Rich II., U. 1. 181. 

He hail slain men with his own hand, for aught I know , 
~ certainly, they had fallen, like bladea of grass at the 
sweep of the scythe, before the charge to which his spirit 
impsirtod its trtumfAiint energy. 

Hawthorns, Scarlet Letter, Int, p 24. 

4. Of supreme magnifleenoe and beauty; glo- 
rious. 

She’s niDosi triumphant ladyrif report be squaretoher. 

Shak., A aqd C , it 2. 189. 
Church trlumphsal SeeeAureA. 

trininpluaitly (tii-um'fant-li), adv, 1 . In a tri- 
umphant manner; iu tKie manner of a victor; 
with the joy or exultation that proceeds from 
victory; victoriously: often implying insolent 
triumph. 

Or did I bragge and boast triumphaunUy. 

As who should saye the field were mine that daye? 

(Jaseoigne, Lookea of a Louer Foraakeu 

The King and Queen enter the Town [Calais] trium- 
phantiy, and make their Abode there. 

Baker, Chronicles, p 122. 

2f. Festively; rejoicingly. 

Dance in Duke Theaeus’ house triumphantly, 

And bless It to all fair proaperity 

^.,M N D.,lv. 1. 94 

trimnplier (tri'um-fCr), n, [< tnumph + -erl.] 

1. One who triumphs or rejoices for victory; 
one who is victorious. 

Hee sayd Souldiuurs were the noblest estate of man- 
kiude, . . . triumphers both in Camps and Courts. 

A’tr A. Sidney, Apul for Poetrie 

2. One who was honored with a triumph iu 
Borne. 

August was dedicated tn Augustus by the senate, be- 
cause in the same month he was t he first time created con- 
sul, and thrice tnumpher in Rome Peaeham, On Ihmwing 

triHmphiHgly (tri'um-flng-li), adv. In a tri- 
umphing manner ; with tnumph or exultation. 

Tnumphingly say, 0 Death, where is thy stingy 

Bp. Hau, Remedy of Discontentment, I ii. 1 1 

triumvir (tri-um'v6r), n. ; pi. tnumvtrty trium- 
virs (-vi-ii, -v6rz). [< L. fnwwrfr, < fritim, 

gen. of tresy three, + vtr, man : see virile. Of. 
auumviry decemvir.'] One of three men united 
in office ; speciflcally, in ancient Home, a mem- 
ber of one of several groujis of joint ina^strates 
chosen for various purposes, as for establish- 
ing colonies, revising Uie lists of knights, guard- 
ing ag^Ht fires b^ night, or to fill various ex- 
traordinary commissions on special occasions. 
Among the more importmit of these magistrates were tbe 
triumviri oapltales, who were elected Iw the people, and 
whuae duty it was to inquire into capital crimes, to arrest 
offenders, to superintend the prisons, and to cause tbe es« 
eontion of condfemiied persons. They could punish sum- 
marily slavss and persons of the lowest class. See frium- 
vtrate, 

A man may compare Eubatana of the Medes, Babylon 
on Enphratos, and Hlniue on Tigris, to the Triumviri at 
Rome. Purohas, Pilgrimage, p. 77. 

triumviral (tri-um'vi-r;^), a, [< triumiHr + 
-ai.] Ot or pertaining to a triumvir or a trium- 
virate. 

I am about to mount higher than triumviral tribunal, 
or than triumphal car. 

Landor,lmvs Couv., LuouUttaandCTsMar. 

triumvirate (tri-umM-rftt), n. [sb F. triumvir 
rat a Pg. Mumvirato m 6n. It. triunviratOy < L. 
trfumviratusy the office or dignity of a triumvir, 
< triumviry triumvir: see triufiwlr,] 1, The of- 
fice or magistracy of a triumvir, specifloally of 
one of the ancient Boman groups of triumviri. 
—2. Government by three men in coalition*— 

3. A group ot three men in office or authority ; 
spMifically, in Bom, kist,y either the coalition 

Triumvirate) between Pompey, Julius 
Omsar, and Crassns, 60 b. o., which controlled 
the Boman world for several years, or that (Seth 
ond Triumvirate) between Mark Antony, Oo- 
tavian (Augustus), and Lepidus, 48 B. o., whi<^ 
overthrew we republican party and ordered tbe 
second prpsoripdon. InthekittsrLantduswMfopii 
priottGal& dMtotto, and Antotw and Oetamn shared toe 
power antll the or wthrow of the tonoer, Mao, 



4. A pwfy of tliree mon; thm mm or throo 
pertoniftoatiotif in oompiuiy or forming one 
group; altO) a trio or triad of any kind. 

StiU pnnoftag to grant no more than what Mem’d good 
to that violent and lawleaa THumvfraU within him, under 
the falalfl'd namea of hie Beaw^ Honour, and Ooneolenoe. 


Theotogj, 
ttual (riumefrate. 


geon, Elkonoklaetea, zxil 
and Solenoe conetltute onr spliv 
; H. Lmom, Hilt. PhUoi., I. p. zrii. 

triiim¥iri» a. Latin plural of triumvir, 
trlumviryt (tr!-um' vf-ri), n. [Formerly also tri~ 
utnverie; < triumvir + -y*.] A triumvirate. 

Thou makeet the triumviry, the oorner-eap of society. 

3hok,f L. L. !«., Iv. 8 88. 
Take for thine ayde afflicting Miierle^ 

Woe. mine attendant, and Dlspayre, my freend, 

All three my greateat great Triumuerie. 

0. Markhant, Sir R. Orinnlle, p. 56. (Davies.) 

triune (tri'fin), a, [< L. ires (fri-), three, 4* 
unwif one : see three and ofte.] Three m one. 

We read in Scripture of a (rfune Deity. Bp Burnet 
Trluna vase. Same aa triple vase (which aee, under vase). 
triungnlin (tri-ung'gu-lin), n. [< L. tree (tri-), 
three, + ungula^ a hoof, claw.] The first lar- 



Tthingfulio 


41, «in( pod of A rrauhopper, CaUrftMHt dffffrtnttaiu, b, egi;* of 
Mine . < . tttuneulin of hfifauta vttMa, 4, eeruad larval ttaire of 
Mine {line shows natural vixe) , r, aide view of 4, /, trluncrulin inthio 
ega-pod of the grasshopper 

val 8 t 4 ige of the hypermetaraorphic bliater-bee- 
tles, or MehMsp, aleo cut under Melm. 

trini^t^ (ti1-u'ni-ti), n, [< tnvne 4- -#fy. C£. 
unify.] The state or quality of being tnune; 
trinity. 

The triitnity of the Godhead. 

Dr. U. Mare, Myatery of Oodllneas, p. SOS (LaOam.) 

Triuridem (tri-v-rid'e-e), n,pl. [NL. (Bentham 
and Hooker, 1883), < JWiirw (-urid-) 4- -r«.] ^ 
order of monoootyledonous plants, of the series 
ApoentpetP, it la oharactorlsed by unlaexual racemose 
flowers inth a regular perianth of three to eight ralvate 
segments in a alnne row. It Includea S genera, Triurie (the 
type) and Sdaphua, the latter oommialng about 14 ape- 
oiei of white or readlah plants of South America, India, 
the Malay archi]>elago, and Papua. The order is nearest 
akin to the Ahsmat»». but in terreatrlal and aaprophyt* 
Ic, growing upon decayed wood and leaves. Its ap^ea 
are diminutive, slender, but rather rigid leafless i^ta, 
wholly white, yellow, piniL or red, with a few aoalea at 
the basa *nd producing a few long flexuoiia unbranched 
roots The small stellate flowera are oumerooa and race- 
mose, or fewer and somewhat corymbose ; they bang on 
deourved pedloela, and are often papillose or minutely 
fringed, 

Triuxii (tri-fi'ris), n, [NL. (Miers, 1841), so 
called with ref. to the appendiwed calyx-lobes; 
< Qr. rpfif, three, 4- owpd, a tall.] A genus of 
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SL In flOUdkM a trlvalva shell. 

(W'valvd), a, [< trivalve 4* -sda.] 
Three-valved; trivalvular. 

IriTalTIllar (trf-val'v^-lkr), a. [< L. <rc8 ( fH-), 
three, 4- valvtda^ dim. of valva^ door: see vaU 
tmfar.l Three-valved; having three valves, 
trivaa^ (triv'imt), a, and w. An obsolete vari- 
ant of truant,' [Kare.] 

Thou art . . atrfiler, alrisanf. thou art an Idle fellow. 

Burton, Anat of Md., To the Reader, p lo. 

trlvantlyf (triv'ant-li), adv, [< trivant + -fy*-4.] 
In a trivant or tihiant manner. [Rare.] 

Him that by rsaaon of a voluble toimnc, a s1at>ng voice, 
a pleasing tone, and imne trivanUy Polyanthean helps, 
•t^ea and gleanea afew notes from other mens Harvests, 
and so makes a fairer riiew than he that is truly learned 
indeed. Durian, Anat of Met, p 188. 

trivet, V. t, [Abbr. from oanfru?ei.] To contrive. 
The thrifty that teacheUi the thriving to thrive, 

Teach timely to traverse the thing that thou trive. 

Tueeer, Hntbandry, Brief Conolualon. 

triverbial (tri-v6r'bi-al), a, [< L. tree (tri-), 
three, 4* verhum, word: see verh,"] Of three 
words : applied to certain days in the Roman 
calendar which were juridical, or days appoint- 
ed to the pretor for deciding causes : so named 
from the three characteristic words of his office, 
.do, dico, addico. They were also called dies fasti. 
In the Roman calendar there were in the whole year but 
twenty-eight Judicial or triverhial days allowid to the pirn- 
tor for deciding oantes. Blaeksume, Com , IIL xzvL 

trlvertebral (tri-v6r't|-bral), a, [< L. tres ( fr<-), 
three, 4* verfehru, vertebra : see vertebral,'] Com- 
posed of three vertebrae. 

The last cervical (of Qlyptadon) and the anterior dorsal 
vertebne are ankyloaed together into a single irt-veriAnvl 
bone, which moves by a hinge joint upon the third dorsal 
kweley, Anat Vert, p. 891. 
trivet^ (triv'et), fi, [Also trevet; early mod, E. 
also tryvet, tnvette, trevett; < ME. trered, tremd, 

< OF. irepted, trepte, trtjned = OSp. trevede, 
ireudes = Olt. tre^, treptedt, tresptdo, trespito, 

< ML. tnpes itnped-), a three-footed stool, a 
tripod, < L. tnpes (trtped-), having three feeL < 
tres (frt-), three, 4* pes (ped~) = E. foot, Cf. 
tnpodf ult, a doublet of trwet. For the form, 
of the equiv. D. dnevoet = MLO. drirof, drevot, 
a trivet, = E. three-foot] 1. A three-footed 
stool or stand; a tnpod; especially, an iron 
tnpod on which to place cooking- vessels or 
anything which is to oe kept hot by the fire. 

He ahuldc fynde in one place a friyngpan, in an other a 
chauidron, here a tryuet, and there a spyttt^ and theae In 
maner in euery pore manual house. 

Peter Martyr (tr. In Eden's First Books on AmericSi cd. 

(Arber, p 146) 

She got up to set the pot of coffee back on the trivet. 

E. Eggleston, The Graysons, xzxiL 

8. In her.y a bearing representing the three- 
legged iron support used in cooking, it is ura- 
sUy represented in pisn, or ss looked at from above, the 
feet or upiighta seen In perspective —Bight as a tnv- 
•t, standing steadily (in allunon to the fact that a tri^ 
stands firm on irregulsr surfaces), hencf^ proverbially, 
entirely or perfectly right (Colloq 1 

I'U warrant you’ll And yourself rightae a trivet I 

Barham, Ingoldsby l.egond^ II 7L 
** As to the letter, Rokcaiiilth,” said Mr Boffln, ''you're 
aa r^At as a trivet " Didems, Our Mutual Friend, it. 14. 

trivet^ (triv'et), If. [Formerly also trerat; ori- 
gin obscure.] A knife for cutti^ the loops of 
terry fabrics, such as velvets or Wilton carpets, 
in wnioh the looped warp is formed over vrires 
in the shed. Each wire has a groove at the top to aerve 
as a guide for the triVet which can be run rapidly along 
* * ' makii 


the wlrea, cutting all the loops and thus i 
" * fl Knight 


kyalina and T. hOaa, are natlvea of BraiiL They are yel- 
low, whiter or oolorleas and tranaparent plants, with two 
to four llollde^pediceUed flowers on a flUform stem, each 
of the three or tix triangular-ovate perianth-aegmenta ex- 
tendi Into a Aliform tail. 

triVRlMioe (til'v&- or triv'^-lens), s. [< fHwa- 
lm{t) •f-esj The quality of being trivalent; 
triatomic valence. 

The oonolnsioQB drawn therefrom ai to thelrMsfiei of 
aluminium cannot be maintained. 

.AlAaiUMifii, Ha 8188; p 66a 

Mvalgat (trf'vfl- or triv'^-lgnt), a. [< L, tres 
(fri-), three, + valm{U)By ppr. of vvdere^ be 
strong: see valid,] In ohm. , equivalent in com- 
bining or digplaoing power to three monad at- 
oms; trUdio: applTea to an element or a radi- 
cal. Also triatomic* 

trtVBlfa (tri'valv), a, and «. [< L. tres (frt-), 
three, 4- eafcw, doer: 8eeoaloo.1 X. a. Having 
mee valves, ae a shell; t]4vaivnlar.-..Mfatve 
UlStlHI, a fiflfliiel speenlum harint three Uaflea. 


- „ . ing a pile 

fabric or out pile fabric. JK. ' 

For velv^ Aa, the wires arc provided’ with a groove 
on their upper face, and along this groove a cutting knife 
called a trwst is run to cut the loops 

Eneye, Brit, XXIV. 407 

trlVHt-tabla (triv'et-ta^bl), n. A table sup- 
ported by three feet. 

The trisse-foMs of a foot was lame. 

Dryden, tr. of Ovid's Metamorph., vliL 84 

Trivia^ (trlv'i-^), n, [NL. (J. E. Gray), named 
in allnsion to its trivial size and value ; < L. trt- 
viuSf of three roads: see fTteiwm.] The typical 
genns of the family IVtrtWai, containing a num- 
ber of small species of vari- 
ous parts of the world, 
among those known as sea- 
beans, Qee sea-bean, 2, See 
also out under Triviidst, 
trivial n. Plural of 
TrMaoaa (triv-i-a'sff), «. 
pi, [NL,j< IWeffli 4- -oeeo,] 

Same as jYiviidse* 
trivial (tfivM-pl), 0 * and n, [< F. trivial « Sn. 

trivial as It. trivUde^ < L. triviahs, of the 
oross-roads, henoe common, ooromonplaoe, ML. 


of the trivinm, or three liberal arts, < trivium^ a 
meeting of three roads, in ML. the first three 
liberal arts: see trivmm, Cf. bwial, quadriviaX.] 
La. 1. Such as may be found everywhere; 
commonplace; ordinary; vulgar. 

In the infancy of learning . those conceits which 
are now tnvial were then new. 

Baeon, Advancement of T.earning, ii 
The trivial round, the ooniinoii task. 

Would fumiah all we ought to aak 

Keble, Christian Year, Morning 

2. Trifling; insignificant; of little worth or im- 
portance; paltry. 

Trivial objections to the plan were made at the time by 
cavillers. Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, I 141 

8. Occupying one^s self with trifles; trifling. 

Asa scholar meantime be was trivial and incapable of 
labour Dv Quineey. 

4. Of or pertaining to the trivium, or the first 
three liberal arts — grammar, rhetoric, and 
logic; hence, initiatory; rudimentary. 

Whose deep-seen ekill 

Hsih three times Cfinstrued either Flaccut o'er. 

And thrice rehears'd them in Ills tnvial floor. 

Bp HaU, flatlres, IV. L 17$. 
6. In zool. and hot,' (a) Common: popular; 
vernacular; not technical : noting the popular 
or familiar names of animals or plants, aa distln- 
^ished from the technical New Latin names. 
(b) Specific ; not generic ; noting what used to 
bo called the nomen tnvtale — that is, the sec- 
ond or specific term in the binomial technical 
name of an animal or a plant, snch terms being 
often adopted or adapted from a popular name 
or epithet. Thus, in the several designations Homo 
sapiens, Fdis lea, Mus musenlus, Rosa eanina, the words 
savisn^ leo, museulus and eamna are resp^ively the 
tnvial names of the species they designate. Bee speeUta, 
8 (61 

6 . In echinoderms, specifically, of or pertaining 
to the trivium : as, the tnvial (anterior) ambu- 
lacra of a sea-urchin, 

n. n, 1. One of the three liberal arts which 
constitute the trivium. — 2. A coefficient or 
other quantitv not containing the quantities of 
the set considered. 

trivialism (triv'i-§l-izm), w. [< trinal 4* -ism.] 
A trivial matter; a tnvial remark. Carlyle, 
(triv-i-al'i-ti), w. [< OF. triviahie, 
P. trivmitS = Sp. tnviahdad = Pg. triviaJidade 
as It. triviahtd / as trivial 4- -ify.] 1. Trivial or 
paltry character or quality. 

The trivialUy of its meaningleas detaila. J Csdrd, 
2, PI. (nviahties (-tiz). A trivial thing ; a trifle ; 
a matter of little value or importance. Cotgrave, 
It Is in these acts called trivialUies that the seeds cf 
Jew are forever wasted, nntil men and women look round 
with haggard faces at the devastation tlicir own waste has 
made. Osorge Eliot, Mlddtemsroh, xlU. 

trivialize (triv'i-al-iz), r. t, ; pret. and pp. fHe- 
talizedy ppr. tnvtdhsnng, [< trivial 4- -tse,] To 
render trivial or paltry. 

Southey. , . . We are now at the Sonnets (<rf Milton). 
I know your dislike of this composition 
Landar. In English, not in Italian , but MOton has en- 
nobled it in our tongue, and has triviahsed it in that. 

Landor, Imag Conv , Sonthey and Xandor, tL 

trivially (tnvM-al-i), adv. In a trivial manner. 
Neither is money the sinews of war (as it is trivial^ sakllt. 
Bacon, True Greatness of Kingdom^ eta (ed. 1887> 

trivialneflS (tri v 'l-al-nes), h. The state or qual- 
ity of being trivial; triviality. 

We always seem to be living Juston the brink of a pore 
and lofty lutereourse, which would make the His and trio- 
talnese of life ridiculous. Thoreau, Letters, p 18. 

Triviidffi (tri-vi'i-dS), n. pi, [NL., < IVtvta + 
-id».] A family of involute tmnioglossate gas- 
tropods, typified by the genus Tnvia. They are 
of small sise, and cloaefy relatM to the oowriee, hut differ 
In the multiousptd median teeth and unguiform marginal 
teeth of the radula, and the shell is generally tranaversriy 
ribbed They chiefly in- 


Triot* europma, Veen from above 

4- -tiMS.] A subfamily 



a,ap- 

ir aspect ; #, lower as 


habit tropical Beas,bnt one 
(TVima ewropsea) occurs in 
British waters. See also 
cut under rrivte. 

Triviina ^v-i-i'nfi), 

w. pi, [NL., < Trma ^ ^ 

of Tnmidm (or of Cyprseidm), including the ge 
nuB Trivia, and characterized by the completely 
involute shell with concealed spire. 

triviTUn (triv'i-um), n.; pi. tnna (-tt). [NL., 
< L. trivium, a meeting ox three roads, ML. the 
first three liberal arts (see def.), ncut of trinus, 
of three roads, < tres (in-), three. + ria, way. 
road.] 1. In the schools of the middle ages, 
the first three liberal arts (grammar, rhetoric, 
and logic) — the other four (namely, arith- 
metic, music, geometry, and astronomy) be- 
ing termed quadnvium , — 2. In echinoderms, 
as any sea-urchin, the three anterior ambula- 
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ora, taken collectively and distinguished from jem before that These* 

the two posterior ones taken together. See . 

htrmm. and cut under Spatangaida, trochwi tMr ^ (tr^kan^r), n. [*» P, trooanfor, 


foUowedbf eaunaeoentediylUbla The trochee etOtM 
end Latin poetry (•£)-«) ooneiete of a Ions time or vUi^ 
fonalng the theele (or metrtoaUy aooented part of the toot), 
end it aooordlnsly trhieialo 



crops of cocoons each year; also, such a silk- P®r part of the femur or thigh-bone, for in- appai^tly anapeitio form - for ul^for-^ 

worm. AIm> tnroltinf. sertion of various mureles which flox. extend, ^htaf ^ ■ • • • 


'fhie foot receive# Its namee of trochee (mnulnc) and choree 
or choreiM (dancing) from Ita rapid movement and Stiieee 


^(wSrrSr I^Pr^rmin’ nr (uauaUv), or three (horee)auchprooegiwi; iiimantheraare folUHmmpanydanoei.-T3roolieeaemantaa,focmo.|Mio^ 

^cumug, performed, or appeaniig once every iwe^ called the /Twoter and the fceeerfrochonler, the former oneof the greater feet, oonalatlng of three double or Ctra- 
three weeks.— 2. Less correctly, occurring, for the gluteal muacles and those oolleotively called rota- eemlo longa, the drat two of which belong to the theais 
performed, or appearing thrioe a week: as, a tora, the latter for the psoas and Iliacus In birds the gr^ and the laat to the arils. Compare orthfwr. 
tnmeeklu newspaiier. troohan^entem into the cros^otion of the hlo-Joint, aa Troollid« (trok'i-d6), n. pL [NL., < Troohus -f 

Trixa™ (trik^s^g^) n. mL , < Gr. rpt^df, TiSTantomlm^^^^ bKho^o^ni% 

var. of rpiaad^^ Tfurrd^, threefold (< mif (tp/-), slflcatlon, and arc tlieiefore of the nature of epiphysea. Bee wnus TrochWf the top-shells. 

* cuts under epiphysis and /emur. They have tlie foot moderately broad, the eplpodfum 


three), + dj f/v, drive, do.] A genus of beetles : 


^ , , . 

Formed of the sura of three square roots— 
SOnuU curve, a curve whose equation is 

-/ojc + ^ 


fringed with lobea or tentacular fllamenta, the tentaolea 
tiongate and aimple, the eyes pedunonlatM at the outer 
iMuma of the teiitames, a pair of Intertentacular appeiidagea, 
and a spiral, generally conic, shell with a rhombtform aper- 
ture closed by a multlapiral oonieoua operculum It is a 
large group of marine shells, many of which exhibit a bril- 
liant nacro or ornamentation. Sw outa under Jfonodonto, 
opsrstiZuni, radula, top-^htU, end Trooktu. 



same as Throscus. “ 2. In entom.<, the second joint of an insect’s 

trlzomal (tri-zo'mal), a. [For ^tnrhizomah < succeediraj the c<Mta. The trochanter is some- 
Gr TOt/c (rai~) throw + hiLLiua ront -i- 1 tlnicM two Jointed; In which case the proximal one of Ita 

ixr. Tptif, (rpi~)^ inree, ^ root, -/if.] two joints takes the name of frochan&n, the other being 

the trochanter proper See out under ooaNi.—ln.terOiPt- 
Ing trochauter. Bee intercept 

trochanterian (ti'o-kan-te'ri-an), a. [< tro- 

where .,s.ytt, ,»«m,t«,,.ndX,Y,Zthre«curyM of f ^ ‘'IS’lJ Of orpertoiumgtothegreuter teochtfom (tr6'kl-f6rm), a. [< NL. <ror*u», a 
the aame system. trochanter of the femur. top, + It, forma f form.] In cwieh,, specifioaUy, 

troat (trot), V. t, [Said to be imitative.] To trochaateric (trd-kan-ter'ik), a, [< trochanter of the form of a top-shell; belonging or alH^ 
cry as a buck in ruttiug-time. pertaining to a trochanter, in any to the Trochtdte, 

treat (trot), n. [< troat, V,'] The cry of a buck sense; trochanterian or trochantinian: as, afro- trochU (tro'kil), «. [= F. frochiic =s It. fro- 

in ruttiug-time. chantertc tuberosity.— Ttodianterio foiML stme chilo, < L. trochilus: see trochttm^. Cf. thratl.'\ 

trobelUont, «. [ME., < OF. *frohc//ran, ^ , The trochilus. See <ror/i«iiyi, 1 (a). 

Imu, < L.turbella, a bustle, stir, < turha, a bus- WOCnantme (trp-kan tm), «. [< He ftheopooodilel opens his chape to let the TrooAa pick 

Ge, stir, disturbance: see trouble'] A storm: ^^^f^hanl{er) -r 1. Ina/mf. and £’Oo/., the his teeth, which give ft feeding 

disturbance, iferfm (E. E. T. S.), ii 324 lesser trochanter of the femur. — 2. In onfotM., .WrT //rrftert, Travels, p. m 

trocar (tro'khr), n. [Also troehar < F. troear, ^ ® Proximal one of two joints of which Trochili (trok'i-li), n. pi. Same as Troehiltdm, 

frocarf, also J the trochanter mav consist fsew irnehanter. 21. « 

at 

OF 

, 

fluid from the body in eases of dropsy, hydr^ femur. 

Cele, etc. it consists erf a perforattjr, or stylet, and a * xtt a ^ n, 

eaiinula. After the puncture is made the stylet Is with- trOCliatC (tro kat), fl. £\ riL. ^trochatue, ^ Gr. 
dns^ and the cannula reroains for the escape of the fluid. r/io;fOf, a wheel : see froWiUtf . J 1. Same as ^ro- 

narrow path, chal, 1. — 2. Trochiferous ; provided with a tro- 
-—2. Jf«/tf., a strategic line of defenses across chal organ. 

ji given territory. troche^ (trocli or tr6k; commonly trd'ke: see 

Trocnaoea (tro-ka's^-a), w. pi. Same as TVo- etyiu.), w. [< NL. *froc/*iw, a circular taolot, < 
chi^. , , „ , ^ Gr.T/)o;rdf, aroundcake, apill: soofroc/mi/. The . v 

trochaic (tro-ka'ik), a. and n. [=F. trochaiqw, word troche, for which no corresponding forms troclim<» (tro-kil iks), n. lx i. oi , 

< L. trochmeue, < Gr. r/oo^nwdf, pertaining to or arc found in the Rom. languages (they use, in- •'**^'*J HCience of rotary motion. [Bore.] 
conristing of trochees, < rpoxaloc, a trochee : see stead, forms corresponding to the dim. trochiek, For the better conceiving of this Invention, It is requisite 
trochee.} 1, a. 1. I^ertainmg to or character- q. v.), seems to have been formed in E directly ^ righUy undorstend some principles in troeMUee, 
istic of a trochee: as, trochaic rhythm.— 2. from the NL. or Gr. Intheabseuceof a vemac- o*’ '^h««hinstrumenU. ITOHns, ihedalus, xlv 

Constituting or equivalent to a trochee: as, a ular pronunciation and of obvious analogies, va- TrochUid* (tro-kil'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < Tro- 

trochaic foot.— 8. Consisting or conifiosed of rious pronunciations have been given to it: (a) chtlus^ -idse.} A family of tenuirostral mao- 

verse is troch, as if from a F. *troche, not found in this rochirous picariau birds peculiar to America, 

sense (though existing in the plural, as a hunt- whose typical genus is Trochilnn; the humming- 
ing-term, trochee, fumets, the (round) droppings 
of deer) ; {b) trosh, supposed to be a more exact 
rendering of the assumed F. * troche; (o) trok, 
an E. accommodation of the NL, *trochue 
(tro'kus), Gr. rpox^; (d) tro'ke, an erroneous 
pronunciation now common, appar. due to con- 
fusion with trochee, or to a notion that the word 
is NL. * troche, < Gr. rpox^ (which exists only as 
a by-form of rpdxoi, course), (e) A more exact 
E. form of the Gr. term would be *trorh (trok), 
after the analogy of eUeh, the only other in- 
stance, and that technical or rare, of an E. mon- 
osyllable from a Gr. word ending in -;r-of (other 


to draw out or turn round. [Hare.] 

Thus ferre had I proi'ceded In names, when it wae hie 
time to stay, for I am aduertlaed tliat there ia one which 
by arte troehtlidt will drawn all English siimainos of the 
best families onto of the pltte of as Bonrokler 

from Buiyris the tyrant of .ifigypt 

Camden, Remains, Bumamee. 

n.f w. The doctrine of the composition of 
circular motions. 

[PI. of trochilic (see 


trochees: as, trochaic verses. Trochaic 
measured by dlixidiee, of the form -£ w . in ancient 
metrioa the dipody is the shorteat and tlio hexapody the 
longest troobaic colon, and the tetrameter catalectlc (see 
tetrameter) the most osnal meter In English poetiy tro- 
chaic meter ia not infrequent in h)rmna and lyrics, and in 
Longfellow's Hiawatha" the dimeter (tetrapudy) is used 
throughout, as in the Kalevala, as a narrative (epic) meter 
Bee ith^fphaXUc, oetanarivM, eeazon, ceptenanut — Troohalc 
OMUrR. Beeeeiura 

H. n. A trochaic verse or period. 

trochaical (tro-ka'i-kfd), a. [< trochmc + -af.] 
Same as trodlaic. 

trochal (tro'^kal), a. [< NL. *trochalts, < trochun, 
< Gr. rpox^c, a wheel (cf. Gr. rpoxa^^^, running, 
round, < rpox6c, a wheel): see trochue.} 1. 
Wheel-hke; rotiform: discoidal: as, a trochal 
disk or organ (see below). Also troohate.^2. 
Having a trochal disk or organ; troohate; tro- 


instances are polysyllables, as disftch, tetrastich, 

, for •oerogftek, etc.).] A small circu- 

chiferous.— 3. Encircling or surroanding, like lar cake, as a lozenge or other form of tablet 
the Gro of a wheel or the nm of a disk : as, a composed of some medicinal ingredients mixed 


trochal set of cilia. — 4. Revolving; spinning 
like a top ; trochilic . -TToehal disk, in Potifera, the 



f Vanou* RotMen, ihowlaffsaranKeroent of the dlla. 

I, II, Isnral and adult tacinu/ana, UlTAtleaena . IV. Braihti 
HHs i V, Sttphaiutceros A. anua , M, nioutli O, ganglioa 


inf o a iiaste with sugar and mucilage, and dried 
It is in^ded to bo grad^ually dIsMdved In the month, and 
slowly swallowed, as a demulcent, especially to allay Irri- 
tation of the throat 

Take of Benjamin six ounces, wood of aloes eight 
ounces, stynix eelamlte three ounces, musk half a dram, 
orrice two ounces sugar candy three pound; powder 
them, and with rose-water make trochee, 

CoemeMc»(,im% p. 188. (HaOtweli.) 

trodia^ V. [< OF. troeher, branch. Cf. troch- 
tng.} To branch. 

Whan he la hart] bath troehed on that one partye .1111. 
and on the other v , than It he of .xvj. of ddtennte. Whan 



LmUtgetia mtraeUiK.nna nf the rrtchittdm 

birds or colibris. Bee humming-bird (with cut), 
for deseripGon, and cuts under Jtthis, ValupU, 
^ ‘ * - • . - iho,$kewt- 


Dodmaates, Erioenmia, Eutoxarw^ aapph 
tail SpaihmrUf aun-gem. and ^mbiil, 
trodhllidlllfl (t^kiPi-dln), a. [< Trochilidm *f 
«,u .,«.n....o....,.<naauDH>. wiwn JW><*«W»orhnm- 

h.l.<n»Mdonboth.wdM.T.,tbu<iih.of.iT) (ttotnUe. mios-Dirda: M. trookutiUfM) Uter»tare. Couts, 
IM. Ant!g.. I. ui. tTMUOidilt (tr$-Un-djlt), n. [< TneMtUm + 
01^ organ characteristic of the rotifers , the wheel of the TeeU de eerf troehie IF.], IroeAad or whoee top Is divided -Ut.} A monompher of humxmug-birds ; one 

wheri-anlr^cules , the velum Into three or four smaU branches. Cotgrtm, who ifl versed In the stndy of the TrochUidm* 

(troWlop'tg-ron), n. [NL. tarodiee (trO'M), n. [Ponneriy also, aa L., frfl- _^eye.BHt., XIL 8fi8. 

w*® 'Proehahpterum {Agusa, elunu; m P. troeM m 8p. troqueo m Pg. It tro- ItOOUUldlM (trok-l-lI'M*), a. pi. TOL. (Weat- 
mO),< qp. Tt>oxa>A, round « rpoxif, a wheel), ekeo, < L. troehmot, a trochee, aUo a tribrach, < wood, 18M), < 3h»c*««» + A famUy 

+ wiM J An exteuHlve ffcnua of orien- Gr. rpoxaUc- • trochee, trihraeb, prop. adj. fee. of notba; the clear-winged hawk-moths. See 

.?• y iro(¥, foot), running, tripping, a iW- M 0 trtidm Mi 8 e»Mm. 

IWM-.ofootof j;. jd. CNIe, < aro- 

Hainan, the sneoiee are 86 or 80. Most o/ them have been ^wo syllables, the first long Or aceented and flWJtesi, 2, + If, The humming-birds. 

t*®P«Gy i^ntlfted only of late yeers, as T. eanorum, the the second short or unaccented. tim ttoobee of ** TrochiUdm.-^^, One of the subfuniUes 

e(voGled Chinese tlii^ofLatliem(t7a8),deeortbed many modern or aooentaal veislflestton oonatsta of aa aooetM of TkoflkGidlS, Cfldilnlldng most 



TxoiMttm (ttMfSl'Utim), n. r^. (Seopoli, 
lTtf)7< W* rp0xf^2 ^ ^ 

chUu$^»2 A gentif of olear-wiiifcad hawk-moths^ 
inolndmg Utfge speeies with transparent wings, 
obsolete tongue, subclavate antennm with a 
brush of hair at the tip, and rather denselv 
clothed legs, which, however, are not tuftea. 
T. ^/bm& of the United States is so called 
from its bee-like appearance. 
trodlUtU^ (trok'i-ltts), n. rNL., < L,,troohUita, 

< Ot* Tpox^t some small bird, < rpe;t<f£v, run: 
Hee trooMU, Of. trochU^,'] 1. A trochil; one 
of several different birds, (a) A. bird deicribed br 
■ome snolent wrltan^ u HerodottuL m s kind of wagtoU 
or ukodplper which tnten the mouth of the crooodiU *nd 
feeds or plokinf the reptile's teeth Many surmises hare 
been made in the attempt to identify this bird. It is cer- 
tainlr one of the small plorer<like birds of the region of 
the Nile, probably either the Egyptian courser, crocodile* 
bird, or siosao, Pluvianm segymut, belonging to the sub- 
family Ourwmnm (see cut under PiwHamui), or the Egyp- 
tian apur-winged plover, Bo/^opUnu »pino$ut (see cut 
under tpur-wing^S. (b) One of aeveral very amail Euro- 
pean warbler-lflce blras, aa the golden-crested wren, or 
kinglet, jRmfttltif oriftaha(tee out under poidereit), and the 
wniow-warbler, PhyUommam tfotMhu, etc. (e) Some or 
any humming-bird , a oolibrl. 

2. [cop.] In ormth.f a Linnoan genus of bum- 
mlng-biids, type of the family TYochilidmf for- 
merly ineludii^ all the species then known, 
since divided into i>erhaps 200 modem genera. 
The generic name la now commonly restrictea to such 
species as the common ruby-throated humming-bird of 
the United Statee. T. eofuCriir. and the black-throated hum- 
ming bird of (hdlfomla, T. aUxandri. Bee cut under hum- 
nUi»ff-bird. 

trochilUB*^ (trok'i-lns). n.; pi. irochtU (-11). [< 
L. troohilwtf < Gr. rpox^, a oroad hollow mold- 
ing running round the base of a column, a 
casement, scotia, < rpix^tVf run.] In arch., same 
as Hcotia, 

trochin (trd'kln), n. [< Gr. rpox^, wheel, some- 
thing spnerical or circular (see trochvs), + -»«!.] 
The lesser tuberosity of the head of the hume- 
rus, in man the site of the insertion of the sub- 
Bcapularis muscle. Bee froc/iifer, and cut un- 
der hurntrus. 

troidlingf, w. [< troche^ + -iwjjfl.] One of the 
small snags or {loints surmounting the antlers 
of the stag. Uowell. 

troohinian (tr6-kin'i-an), a. [< trochtn + -tan.] 
Of or pertaining to the trochin, or lesser tuber- 
osity of the humerus. 

trocniscUB (tr^kis'kus), ti.; pi. trochisci (-1). 
[< L. trochtscuH : see frochwfc.] Same as trochisk. 
troohisk (tro'kisk), n. [< OF. trochisque = Pg. 
trochtgeo, trocfgoo = It. trocktsco = G. frocAwX", 

< L. troohtsctift, a pill, troche, < Gr. Tfwx^ogog, a 
small wheel, a small disk or ball, pastil, troche, 
dim. of rpordf, a round cake, a pill : see fro- 
chtis, frocAci.] A troche. 

I would hare trial made of two other kinde of braoeleta, 
for comforting the heart and aplrita . the one of tlie troehUk 
of rlpera, made into little pieoea of beada ; tor aiiice they 
do great good inwarda, eapMially tar peatileut aguea, it is 
like they will be effectual outwards, where they may be 
applied in greater quantity. There would be troehuk 
likewise made of anakea, wnoae fleah dried is thought to 
have a very opening and cordial virtue. 

Bueon, Nat. Hlat (ed. Montagu^ | B66. 

<3od fliidaout a way to improve their evila to advantage ; 
and teaohea them, of theae v IporiL to make aoverelgn trea- 
cles, and safe and powerful UroehUm (read CroeMMw]. 

Bp, BaUt Balm of QUead, xviL f 4. 

trochite(trd'kit),n. [< 1 

•4te9,} ()n6 of the disks < 


[< Gr. rpox^* a wheel, + 
lu or wheel-like joints of 
the stem of an encrlnite ; a wheelstone, screw- 
stone, or entrochiiB. [Rare or obsolete.] 
trodhltMT (trok'i-t^r), it. [An arbitrarv variant 
of fro^nfer.] The greater tuberosity of the 
head of the humerus, in man the site of the in- 
sertion of the supraspinatus, infraspinatus, and 
teres minor muscles. Bee trochin, and cut under 

troohittrlAll (trok»i-t§'ri-ftn), a. [< troch%tcr + 
4aa. 1 Of or i^rtaining to the trocniter : aa, the 
iroMtmian fossa (a depression upon the trochi- 
ter for insertion of the infraspinatus muscle), 
kroohitle (tr^kit'ik), a. [< trod^Ue + -ic.] Of 
the nature of a troehite ; pertaining to a tro- 
ohite. 

(trok'lf4), n. ; pi. troehUm (-«). [NL., 
< L. trocAleo, iroclea, a pulley, sheaf, olock, ML. 
also a windlass, roller, small wheel, < Gr. rpo;t<- 
Xla, fMxOJta, rpojtoAto, a pulley, a block; of. 

rtmning, < rpix^^t »un : see froebss. 
Hence nil S. truckle.'] In anat and sodl., a 
pnlley or pnUey-llke arrangement of parts, af- 
xbiding a smooth surface upon which another 
pgrt gudes. BpeoUiosl I y— (s) A flbroiu Icop in the 
Reer eomer of the orbit of the eye, throum which 

Sr 


64M 

eo a tr i f sa e e deSee^, St neertys right eagto. TUttfooh- 
lea it not found bekm nuunmtlt. StmUsr loopt (lel- 
dom, however, teUng the name iroekUM) bind down and 
altw the direetlon of aome other doubte-bellled muaclea, 
at the digMtrkmi and omohyoid. See cuta under 
and eyebatt, (ft) In the elbow-iolnt, the articular surface 
of the Inner condyle of the humerua, with which the 
ulna artloulatea: diatlnguiahad from the oapttellnm, or 
outer oonvex iuriaee kwme articulation of the radiua . ao 
oalled beoante in man it ia concave from aide to tide, 
though very oonvox in the oppocite direction, thus afford- 
ing a surface like that of the rim of a puUw-wfaeel Bee 
outs under eaptUUum and epteondi^. (e) In entom , the 
orifloa of the metathorax through which passes the tendon 
of the abdomen, and whose amooth rim servos as a sort of 
pulley, giffty and A|wnce.---TlhllLl trochlea. Seefiftio/ 

trxxdllear (trak'lf-lr), a. and n. [< NL. troch- 
learte, < L. trochlea, pulley: see trochlea.] I. a. 

1. Pulley-like; forming a loop that acts like a 
pulley for a tendon to run through, or affording 
a surface like that of a pulley, upon which a 
bone may ride back and forth. See trochlea . — 

2. In hot., circular, compressed, and contracted 
in the middle of its circumference, so as to re- 
semble a pulley, as the embryo of Commehna 
eommunte. Also irochUate. — 3. Pertaining to or 
connected with a trochlea: as, a trochkar mus- 
cle or nerve; trochlear movements — Troehlsar 
fossa, a amall depreaaion in the orbital plate of the frontal 
bone.iituated near the internal angnlarproueai,for attach- 
ment of the trochlea of the eye.- nroCnlsar mnsds, the 
luperior oidlque muacle of the eyeball, whoee tendon mna 
through a trochlea. See out under eytbaXl — TTOdOdSar 
nerve (newui trooftieurii), the fourth and imaUeat of the 
cranial nerves. Its auperilctal origin is Just behind the 
corpora quadrigemina It supplies the auperior oblique 
muscle of the orbit It is purely motor In ite function 
Also oalled paUuUcua, oetdomiMotOorw wpmior. See sec- 
ond cut under ftnifn.— Trochlear spine. See mOie — 
Trochlear snrfitce of the femur, the smooth depres- 
sion ffwming the anterior mwt of the articular surface of 
the condyles, for qrticulatlon wife the patella. 

n. n. A trochlear muscle or nerve; a troch- 
loans. 

Also trochleary. 

trodhlearifl (trok-lf-a'ris), n.\ pi. trochlearee 
(-rfiz). [NL. (sc. mueeulue): see trochlear.] In 
anat, a trochlear muscle or nerve. Beo phrases 
under trochlear. 

trOfdlleary (trok'l^-&-ri), a. and n. [< trochlea 
4* -ary.] In anaf., same as trochlear. 

trochleato (trok'le-at), a. [< NL. *trochleatu8^ 

< L. trochlea, a pulley: see trochUa.] In ftof., 
same as trochlear, 2. 

Trochocarpa (trok-o-kkr'pft), w. [NL. (B. 
Brown, 18l0), from the fruit; < Gr. rpoxoif a 
wheel, + KapKd^, fruit.] A genus of gamoi>et- 
alouR plants, of the order JSpacrulacese and tribe 
Styphdiea. it ii characterised by a ten-collod ovary, 
and a drupaoeoua fruit with five to ten one-seoded nutlets. 
The 8 speciea are naUvea of Australia They bear petioled 
polymorphous leaves, either scattered, two-ranked, or 
somewhat whorlod. The small flowers form axillary or 
terminal tpikeleta. T. thym%foUa, a small Tasmanian 
fhnibi ia cultivated under toe nanm of whelmed T lath 
rina (a the beech- or brusb-cherry of New South Wales 
and Queenaland, a tree resohiim 20 or 40 feet high, with 
tough fine-grained wood, used lor turning. 

trochoid (tro'koid), a, aud ft. [= F. trochmdc, 

< Or. Tpoxoci^ff^, round like a wheel, < rpox^y a 
wheel, + eldof, form,] La. 1. In geom., tro- 
choidal.— 2. In anat., rotating or revolving like 
a wheel ; pivotal, as an articulation ; trochoidal : 
applied to that kind of rotatory arthrosis in 
which a part revolves to some extent upon an- 
other, as the head of the radius in the lesser 
sigmoid cavity of the ulna m pronation and 
supination of the forearm, or tne atlas about 
the odontoid process of the axis in shaking the 
head. — 8. In conch., top-shaped, like a shell of 
the genus Trochus, conical with a flat base; of 
or related to the Trochtdee. 

n. n. 1 . In geom., a prolate or curtate cycloid 
or curve tracim by a TOint in fixed connection 
with, but not generally on the oiroumference 
of, a wheel which rolls ujwn a right line. If 
the point is outside the circumference, the tro- 
choid has loops ; if inside, it has waves. See 
cycloid.-^ 2. In anat., a rotatory or pivotal 
Joint; diarthrosis rotatorius; cyclartbrosis.— 
8. In conch., a top-shell, or some similar shell; 
any member of the Trochidm. 

trobholdal (tr6'koi-da]>, a. [< trochoid 4* -o?.] 
1. Pertaining to a trochoid; partaking of the 
nature of a trochoid: as, the trochoidal curves, 
such as the epicycloid, the involute of the cir- 
cle. and tiie spiral of Archimedes.— 2. In anat. 
and conch,, same as trochoid. 
trobhometir ftrb-kom'e-ter), n. K Gr. rpoxdf, 
a wheel, 4- pirpov, a measure.] Same as tre- 
dhotneter. 

Troehoiq^mt (trok-f-sfB'rft), n. [NL.: see 
trochospMre.] If. A supposed genus of roti- 
fers, as T. swatoriaUe of the Philippines. 
Samper.— 2. [I. e.] A troehosphere. 



trobhOBI^hm (trok'5-8to)» »*. [< Gr. rpox^, a 
wheel, 4* o^dpa, a sphere.] That larval form 
of various annelids, mollusks, and mulluscoids 
which has a circlet of cilia, iiie troohoiphere iu 
Mottueaa ii ao advaacad gaatrula or gastrular itage at the 
embryo, prior to the veliger etage, when the original blaa 
topore niM been loit or traniformed, a rodlmentiuy month 
and anna have appemred, and there is an equatorial circlet 
of cilia about the spheroidal body. In molluaks also 
called neoembryo (see typombryo). 
trochosphencal (trok-$-sfer'i-kal), a. [< tro- 
choepherc 4- -%c-al.] Having a ^horical figure 
and a ciliated circlet; of or pertaining to a tro- 
cho^here. 

Trocnotoma (tr^-kot'^m^). n. [NL. (Deslong- 
ebamps, 1841), < Gr. roox^t 
wheel, + -Topoc, < rlpvrtv, 
rauiiv, cut.] A genus of 
pleurotomarioid gastropods 
with a trochiform shell, an 
lufundihuliform base, and a 
slit above the carina, obliter- 
ated except near the margin 
of the aperture. The spe- 
cies flourished in the Liassic 
seas. 

Trochozoa (trok-d-z6'|l), n. pi. [NIi., pi. of 
iroehoeoon.] Those invertebrates, as annelids 
and mollusks, whose larval forms in one stage 
are trochospheres ; also, loosely, such larvm, 
collectively considered, or h 3 rpothetical organ- 
isms from which annelids and mollusks are 
supposed to have been derived, 
troemsoffn (trok-o-zo'on ), n. [NL., < Or. rpox^t 
wheel, 4* C4wv, animal.] Any member of the 
IVochoroa, considered as hy^thetical ancestral 
forms of annelids and mollusks. Stand. Nat. 
Hiet., I. 236. 

The BelanoglocKis occuplee an intermediate position 
between the worms and the Chordata It has originated 
from a troeJuaobn which acquired some featnrea In com- 
mon with worms. Nature, XUI S4 

trochus (trd'kus), n. [< L. trochug, ML. also 
troeue, hoop, ML. also wheel, top, < Gr. rpox^, 
something round, as a wheel, hoop, circle, cir- 
cuit, ring, cake, pill, < Hence 

ult. (from rpox6c or the orig. verb) E. troche^, 
trochiseue, troehtek, trochee, trochit, trochilus, 
trochanter, truck^, truckle, etc. Beo especialW 
troche^ and truck}.] If. Awheel. Batley, 1738. 
— 2t. A round lump. Batley, 1733. — 3. [cap.] 
[NL.] In conch., the typical genus of Trochtdtr, 
having a regular conic 
form with fiat base, 
oblique and rhombic 
Hp<*rture, and a horny 



TVvrSwx rtf tut us 


Trochus at^ypktnus 


operculum of many whorls ; top-shells, r xOp- 
pmma and T. oMieeu* are examples. Some of the apo- 
cies grow to a laigc sixe, sre handsomely marked, 
when cot and polished show an extremely brilliant nacre. 
See also cuts under taureulum, radula, and top-Ml. 
trock (trok). V. A Scotch form of trnck^. 
troco (tro'ko), ». [< Bp. truco, “a truck table 
to play on” (Stevens. 1706); see fruck*.] An 
old English game, formerly known as lawn- 
MlUarde. it is played on a lawn with wooden balls 
and a cue ending in a spoon-shaped iron projection. In 
the center of the green there is an iron ring moving on a 


trod (trod), n. [< ME. trod (cf. Norw. trod, a 
way or path much trodden), < AS. tredan (pret. 
trskl), etc., tread: see tread, and cf. trode, 
traded.] Tread; tramp; track, [Obsolete or 
Scotch.] 

This is the worst o' a' mishapa, 

TIs war than death’s fell (rod 

Tkrraa, Poema, p 69 ( Jamtston ) 
Hot trod, the purtait or tracings of moss-troopers or 
reavers . literally fresh track or footstep. 

The pursuit of Border marauders wss followed by the 
injured party and his friends with blood-hounds and bu- 
gle-bom, and was called the ftot-trMi. He was entitled, it 
hit dog ocmld trace the aoent, to follow the invaders into 
the opposite kingdom, a privilege which often itccasioned 
bloodsned. Scott, L. of L. M., v 29, note. 

trod, troddon (trod, trod'n), p. a« [1^. of 
tread, v,] Trampled ; crushetl ; hence, insult- 
ed; aegMed: much used in composition with 
an adverbial element: as, down-trodden. 

Then to the well-IrMt stage anon, 

If Jonson's learned sock im on 

BOUm, L'AHegvok 1. in. 


e«»e 


trod# (trOd), n. [A var. of trod, trade^,2 Foot- 
ing ; ^th. [Obaolete or prov. Eng.] 

In hnroble d«lea is footing fast, 

The trade !• not bo tickle. 

Spenaer, Bhep. Cal., July. 

trte^te (tr^>'g<»r-It), n. [< Troger (see def,) + 
■4tS^A A nydrous Rrseniate of uranium^ occur- 
ring m thin tabular crystals of a lemon-yellow 
color: named after B. Trdgor, an inspector of 
mineB at NeustUdtel m Saxony. 

troggln (trog'in), n. [Cf. track, frucfcl.] Small 
wares. Burns, An Excellent New Song. 
[Scotch.] 

troggs (trogz), w. ph [Of. troggin,'] Duds; 
clothes. [Scotch.] 

‘*By my trogge* replied Olirlstie, **Iwonld have thniat 
my lance down his thiuat " jSbott, Monastery, xir. 

troglodyte (trog'lo-dit), «. and fi. [Formerly 
also troglodite; < F. troglodyte ss Pg. troglodyta 
as Sp. It. troglodita, < L. troglodyta, only in pi. 
TroglodvtiP, lYogodytse (as a proper name), < Ur. 
rpcj}?>4)dJ'TTfc, cave-dweller, lit. ‘one who creeps 
into holes,’ < hole, cave, + dheiv, enter, 

creep into.] I. a. Inhabiting caverns; oave- 
dwelliug; oavernicolons; spelfean; troglodytic: 
specidcally noting human beings, apes, and 
birds. 

n, «. 1. A cave-dweller; a caveman; one 
who lives in a naturally formed cavity in the 
rooks, or, by extension, one who has his abode 
in a dwelling-place of that kind, whetlier con- 
structed by enlarging a natural cave or by 
making an entirely new excavation. The word 
troglodgie is rarely qbm except in trentlating from the 
olMsic anthon, or in diaciuaiouB with regard to the nature 
of the people so denominated by them, or as applied to 
members of some prehlstorio tribes as those of fliu Medi- 
terranean oaves near Mentone, in Ital>. Caves were nat^ 
oral places of refuge and residence in the early stages of 
man’ll development, and were very frequently thus ocou- 
pied by vartons prehistoric race% as has been proved by 
•xidoratlous raaae in different pairte of the world 'ihese 
ei^lorations have in numerous Instances revealed the ex 
istence of human remains mingled with implements and 
ornaments made by the hand of man, togethei with the 
bones of living anil extinct species of animals, the whole 
occurring in such a way as to prove beyond a doubt that 
they,wero oontemjMraneona. Several classic authors - 
among whom are Herodotus, Aristotle, .Strabo and Flmy 
-~Bpeik of the troglodytes, and give this name to cave- 
dwellers in various ralher vaguely designated regions 
Cave dwellers still live in a few places In the United 
States^ at some of the Yavasupal Indians in caves in the 
side cafions of the Colorado river. 

Q. Are there BtU any troglodytee, or inhabitants of caves, 
Mid are they numerous? 

A. The district between Maria Snsa and cyrene is full 
of caverns in the very heart of the mountains, into which 
whole families get by means of ropes , and many are Ixini, 
llve^ and die, in these dens, without ever going out of them. 

IT. // Smyth, The Mediterranean, p 407 

Falmollthfo man was unquestionably a true troglodyte, 
the oaves which he is known to have inhabited being very 
numorona J, Qeikie, Prehistoric Europe, p. 19 

2. Henco, one living in seclusion; one unac- 
Qoainted with the affairs of the world. Satur- 
oay Eev. — 3. la. mammal,,, an anthropoid ajw 
of the genus Troglodytes, as the chimpanzee or 
the gorilla, especially the former, imich was 
earlier known to naturalists and was called Si- 
mla troglodytes. The name is actually a misnomer, 
arising from some oiMifouiidlng or comparing of these apes 
with tuples who In ancient timea weie call^ troglodyte* 
See Troglodyte*, 2, and cuts under ehimparuee and go 
HUa 

4. In ormth,, a wren of the genus T^roglodytes 
or family Troglodytidsp, The term is a misno- 
mer, since no wrens live in caves. 

Troglodytes (trog-lod'i-fez), n. [NL. ; see trog- 
lodyte,’] 1. liiormth.: (n) Agenu8o£wren8,type 
of the family Ttogtodytidse, based by Vieillot in 
1807 on T, aedon. The type is taken to be tbe common 
wren of Europe, T. ouropseu* or T. pamdue, formerly Syl- 
via troglodyte* The name, erroneous In fact, was changed 
by Bennie in 1881 to Anorthura It has been used by differ- 
ent writers for nearly all the birds of the family Tro^io 


d!gM4« (lad lor ■ont.othsn). Thus, the oommoa wistor 
wren of the United States li T, MemtUk: the house-wren, 
T, aSdon; the neat OaroUna wren was T, ludoviekuwi: 
Bewick's wren, T. bvwieki; the loi^-bOled merth-wren, T. 
j^udriij Mie short-billed marsh-wren, T, brevirottrie. 
The last loar nsmed are now placed In other ^era. See 
outs under marth-teron and Thryotharu*. (pf) In the 
form Troglodites, a Linuean name ^744) of 
hummingbirds, later (1748-66) called TrockUus, 
Compare similar confusion of trochtlus, 1 (&) 
and (r).— 2. In mammal,, a genus of anthropoia 
apes, instituted by Isidore Geoffrey St. Hilaire 
after 1807, containing the chimpanzee, T, niger, 
and the gorilla, T, gortlla. The generic name being 
preoccupied in ornithology, and therefore strictly unten- 
able in mammalogy, this genus was called JftfmetM by 
Leach in 1819. and afterward A nthropopUheeiu by De Blaln- 
ville , but Tritglodyte* is still much used. Bee outs under 
ehimparuee and gordla. 

troglodytic (trog-lo-dit'ik), a, (^< L. troglodytt- 
cus, < Gp. rpoy/odvriKdr,, pertaining to a cave- 
dweller, < TpuyXoSitrpc, a cave-dweller, troglo- 
dyte : see troglodyte.'] Of or pertaining to the 
troglodytes or cave-dwellers; relating to or 
having the habits of the cave-dwellers. 

The dwelling-places or the burial vaults of a troglodytic 
tribe closely akin tu the (luanches of the Canaries. 

The Aeadomy, No. 891, p. 87a 

troglodytical (tr^-ld-dit'i-kal), o. [< trog- 
loaytic 4- -al.] Tro^odytic in character or 
habits; relating to the troglodytes or cave- 
dwellers. 

Trqglodytida (trog-lo-dit'i-do), n. pi. [NL., 
< Troglodytes + -tcMP.J In ormth., a family of 
oscine passerine birds, whoso typical genus is 


are imtf bsanttful Mtdi. Indinding about 80 w ii st sg tomb- 
Itiiiff tropiosl and subtroptoal oorntriss of bolh wii- 
•pherei, most n«- 
merons In the Ns- 
otroploal, less so 
in we Oriental, 
and least so la the 
Bthiqplsn region 
A principal teoh- 
nioal oharaoter is 
the stmoture of 
the feet; for, 
though many oth 
er birds are yoke- 
toed or sygodao- 
tyl, in all except 
the trogons the 
first snd fourth 
toes are reversed, 
in trogons the first 
and second: and 
this oharaoter is 
correlated with 
the heteropel- 
mouB disposition 
of the flexor ten- 
dons of the digits. 

In the skull ba- 
lipterygolds are 
present and the 



An Afrluu) type of / regenutm gtopeleiUrma 
lenUanttm'S 


Troglodytes , the wrens. The family is of no fixed 
limit or satlsfaolory definition. The birds * ^ 

In its nsual acceptaa< 


referred to it, 



Wltittr Wrsfl {Troghdytu hitmaH*). 


iptatioiL are mainly American, and very nn- 
merouB in tropical and subtropical America. Ihese are 
well distinguished from most New World passerines, ex- 
cepting from the mocking-birds, thrashers, and the like, 
toward which they grade so closely, through such forms 
as the caotus-wrens, for example, that they have often 
been associated with them In the family Ltoinchidm (the 
muckers, etc , being then removed from TurduUe to en- 
ter into this association) But the Old World wren like 
birds have so many and varied relationships that they 
have thus far proved entirely unmanageable The whole 
of tliem, therefore, ti^ether with the American forms, 
have been thrown in the oniithologloal waste-basket 
(Timehidm) Bee trrsn, and cuts under Cammlorhyrr- 
ehtu, marah-Vfren, Pnorpyga, roek-wren, Te*ia, Thryotho- 
rut, and TrogHodyle*. 

Troglodytinaa (trog-lod-i-ti'ne), w pi. [NL., < 
Troglodytes + The wrens, most nroperly 

so called ; (a) As one of the restrictea groups 
of TroglodytUUe, when the latter name is used 
in a broad souse. (&) As a subfamily of Lio- 
trtchtdff or of Timehtdx. 

troglodytism (trog'Io-dit-izm), n. ( < troglodyte 

+ -lam. j The 
state or con- 
dition of trog- 
loily tos ; the 
habit of liv- 
ing in caves. 
See troglo- 
dyte, 

Trogon (tro'- 
gon),?r. [NL., 
< Gt. rnuyuv, 
ppr. of t/mIi- 
yeiv, gnaw, 
chow.] 1. 
A genus of 
birds, type 
of the fam- 
ily Trogont- 
die, formerly 
conterminous 
with the 
same, subse- 
quently vari- 
ously restrict- 
ed.— 2. [1. 0.1 Any bird of ^e genus 
Trogon in a broad sense, as a curucui 
or quetzal. The most brilliant and splendid 
of these birds, and one of tbe most gorgeous of 
all the feathered tribes, Is the famous quetsia 
or sacred bird, of the ancient inhabitants ox 
Central Amenoa, variously known as the 
long-tuiled, paiMli8e% or peacook-Uogon, 
Trogon paradiaeus, T pawninua, Caluru* 
remanaent, Pharomami* moeinno, and 1^ 
other namea. Tbe body Is about as large 
se a pigeon's, but the long upper tail- 
goverts project beyond the taU for two 
feet or more, forming a graceful spray- 
t like train. The bira u rich golden- 
green abova tnd mostly tHight-crlm- 
son below. 

Trogonito (ta^^u'i-ddl, n. pi. [NL., < TVo- 
gon 4- -idm.] The only family of heterodae^* 
lone and heteropelmous birds, belonging to the 
order PicoHm; the trogons or onrnonfi. they 


palate is deamospiathoni, the sternum Is double-notohed 
on each side behind, there is only one carotid (slnistralX 
csBca are present, the oil-gland is nude, the jpteryloais is 
somewhat passerine, there are large afterabafts of the 
contour-feaihers, and Uiese feathers are peculiarly soft 
and of brilliant hues. The trorons inhabit the depths of 
tbe forest, snd are both frugworous and insectivorous 
The African type of trogons is tbe genus Haptdoderma; 
the Oriental is Harpactet; tbe West Indian fmms are 
Priotaliu snd Temm^rogon. The more numerous trogons 
of continental America have a oharaoteristtc coloration, 
tbe upper parts being green or brown, and the lower red 
or yellow with a white throat-bar There are several gen- 
era of tliese besides Trogon, including Pharomaeru* One 
species, T. ambtguut, extends over the Mexican border 
of the United Btatoa in Arisona. See cut under TVopon. 

trogonoid (tro'g^noid), a. [< trogon 4- ^d,] 
Resembling a trogon ; belonging to the Trogo- 
noidesp. 

Trogonoide» (tro-go-noi'de-d), w. pi. [NL., < 
Trogon 4* -oxdete.] The trogons as a su^rfam- 
ily of picarian bii^s, characterized by being het- 
erodactylous and heleropelmous: a needless 
synonym of Heterodactyl St^neger, 1886. 

Trogonophide (tro-go-iiof'i-de), n. pi. [< Tro- 
gonophts 4- -«te.] A family of ophiosanrian 
Uzaras, typified by the genus Trogonophut, and 
characterized by the acrodont dentition and the 
absence of fore limbs. 

Tr^onoplliS (trd-gon'^fis), n. [NL. (Kaup), 

< Gfr. TfZyuv (soe Trogon) + 64/r, a snake.] A 
genus of snake-like lizams destitute of limbs, * 
typical of the family Trogonophtdse. 

Tr^OSita (tro-gq-si'tll), w. [NL. (Olivier, 1790), 

< Qr. rp6yiv, gnaw, t oitoc, corn, grain.] A 
cosmopolitan ^enns of clavicom beetles, typi- 
cal of the family Trogosthdie. They have the eyes 
transverse, the tiblie not spinous, and the thorax trun 
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PHradtoe-Trogon 
(Pharamaertu tmetnfufi 


Iragente corttcaiu 

0 . iarra , c. Its mandihte , 4, anienna t *, under aide tA the band . 
/, ilie two homed anal plate , A the beetle ; A, Its antenna i ifce 
mandible , t, tatnum and Its palpi t J, cne of ttie maaUUa and Its 
palpus (Uaes show natural slaes of « and 4.) 

cate at the apex, with the lateral margin defiexed at the 
middle. About 50 species are known. T. {TamlbirMim^ 
nMurttamiea is a common cosmopolitan species foand in 
storedjgi^. T.(reiisbiip<ilM)eortiMf<tlsAmerlcan. Also 

l^Ofitida (tr6-g^8it'i-d6), n.pl. [NL. (Klr- 
bv, 1887), < Trogosita 4- ddte.] A family of 
clavicorn beetles, allied to the Nitidnlidm, but 
separated by the slender tarsi, whose first joint 
is short. The family ctmtaiiHi two groups, msmbert of 
the first of which are slougate, with the prothoras nar- 
rowed behind, those of the second rounded and eomewhat 
flattened. About I 6 O species are known, of which neatly 
50 inhabit the United BCatee ; many are found under hark, 
and othen live in fungi. 

trogn# (tr^), H. QL var. of trongk.] A wooden 
trou(^. [Worth. EngJ 

Tr^ (tard^ik), a, [< L, Troioua, < Gr. TpaOirdo 
of or pertaming to Troy, < a Trojan: 
cf . Tptpdf. the Troad, L. Troia, TrujOf Troy.] Of 
or pertablng to anoient Ti^ or the Ttotm} 
Trojan; relating to the Trojan war, Oktd- 
stone. 



trolln {tMi'W). «; < <*w, mi, 

tto 0 { 860 ta^A A t6»in of th»e boms 
abrdMt* pecuUax to Bustian traveling-conv^- 
anoos; iienoo, tbe vehicle itself to wMob the 
horses are attached, or the vehicle and horses 
taken together. 

troilti V, u rM£. troilen, < OF. troiller^ truillor^ 
cham, deceive, < Icel. ^lla^ charm, fascinate, 
< trollf a troll: see troU^A To deceive; be- 
guile. 

Br*hiht«it lieorB and hrm after to knowe, 

Ai two godea, with god bothe good and iUe ; 

Thua with treiaon and with treoherle thow troUedul hem 
bothe. Pieri Ftoumuin (OX xxL 32L 

troilite (troi'lit), n. [Named after D. Troilt^ 
who in 1766 desoribea a meteorite containing 
this species.] A native iron sulphid often oc- 
onrring in meteorites, and especially meteoric 
irons, as embedded nodules or generally dis- 
seminated. It may be Identical with the terreatrial 
pyrrhotlte, bat moat authorltlea regard It as the protoaul* 
phld of iron (FeBX s anbatance not otherwlao known out- 
aide of the laboratory 

troilni (tr6'i-lus), pi, troth (-11). [NL., < 
TroiUiSy a mythical hero of Troy.] A large 
swallow-tailed butterfly, FapiUo iroilufif com- 
mon in the United States, it la for the moat part 
black, but haa yellow marginal apota on the fore wings 
and blue apota on the hind wlnga. The larva feeds on 
laurel and aaaaafras. 

Trojan (trd'jan), a, and tu [s= F. Troyen, < L. 
Tro^anwt, < !troja. Trota, Troy, < Troa, < Gr. 

a Trojan, also the m 3 rthioal founder of 
Troy, in Asia Minor.] I, a. Of or relating to 
ancient Troy, a celebrated city in Mysia, AHia 
Minor.— TXnJaa War, in daaaieal myth,, a war waged for 
ten years by the confederated Greeks under the lead of 
Agamemnon, king of Myceneo and Argolls, againat the 
Trojans and their allies, for the recovery of Helen (wife 
of Menelaus, king of Spaxta or Lacedaemon), who had been 
carried away by Faria (son of the Trojan king FriamX 

n. n. 1. An inhabitant of Troy. — 2. A plucky 
or determined follow; one who flghts or works 
with a will. [Colloq.] 

He bore It [the amputation of his hand]. In oora, like 
a Trojtn Thaekeray, YeUowpluah Papers, Mr Deuoeace 

(at Paris, vit 

8. A boon companion; an irregular liver: some- 
times used loosely as a term of opprobrium. 

Tut’ there are other Tr^fam that thou dreamest not 
of, the which for sport sake are content to do the profea- 
•lun loine grace Shak , 1 Hen IV., U. 1. 77. 

Bam the butler ’s true, the cook a reverend Trojan, 

FUtehtrand Shirley, Night-Walker, 11 1. 

4. pi. In entom.f a name given by Linnams to 
certain butterflies, mostly tropical and now gen- 
erally included in the genus Paptlto, charac- 
terised by tlieir velvety-black colors with crim- 
son spots on the wings and breast. Allied spo- 
olee of dtfferent colors were called Oreela, and both to- 
gether formed the group FquUu. It la now known that 
certain ** Trojans" are sexual varieties of the '*Qreekix ’ 
but tho names are still occasionally uaed. 

troke (trdk), v. and n. An obsolete or Bcotch 
form of trucks, 

troUl (tr6l), V. [Formerly also frofe, trout ^ 
trawl; < ME. trollon^ roll, stroll, < OP, trotter^ 
trauleff troler^ run hither and thither, range, 
stroll, F. trdhTf leail, drag about, also stroll, 
ramble (Picard droler^ go hither and thither, 
Norm, treuler, idle, lazy), prob. < MHG. troilen, 
G. troUen, roll, troll, run, dial. (Swiss) trohlen, 
roll, trohlen, roll, bowl, = MD. drollen = LG. 
drtUon, roll, troll. Cf. W. troelli, turn, wheel, 
whirl, troeli, a whirl, wheel, reel, pulley, wind- 
lass, screw, iroliattf trwlian, troll, roll, troho, 
trwliOf roll, trolyn^ a roller, frof, a roller, etc. ; 
Bret, trddl, a winding plant, trd, a circle. The 
relation of the Tent, and Celtic forms is uncer- 
tain. Cf. troUl, a., and trolley.’} I. trana. 1. 
To roll; turn round. 

To droaa, and troU the tongue, and roll the eye. 

JfOeon, P. L., xl. SHX 

2. To circulate; pass or send round, as a ves- 
sel of liquor at table. 

Trtdl about the bridal bowl. 

B, Jonaon, Love’s Welcome at Welbeok. 

8. To sing in the manner of a catch or round; 
also, to si^ in a full, Jovial voice. 

Who atm led the lustle ging; 

And ooiild trott a roundmay 

That would make the flelde to ring. 

ZbwgtoA, Shepherd’a Blreoa. 

4. To angle or flsh for; especially, to angle for 
in a particular manner. See trolling. Hence — 

5, ToaUure; entice; draw on. 

Be . . . trawlt and baita Mm with a nobler prey, 

Benmmd, Worif XV. vlU. 
4d8 


6497 

6. To angle or flMi in. 

With patient angle ImBf the finny deep. 

GokbmttV^veuer, L 187. 

n. intrana. 1. To roll; roll in. 

nil Httle ape g^ money by the sack-full, 

and BowUy, Spanish Gypsy, 1. 5 


It tmUa upon her. 
inddletana 


2. To go round; pass: circulate: sometimes 
with an indeflnite ff. middletoUf (^haste Maid, 
iii. 2. 

The Bells a ringing, and the Bowls a trotUing, thr Fld- 
lers fumbling and 'J'umbling. Brams, Queens Exchange, ii 

3. To stroll ; ramble. 

This threttv wynier, as I wene, hath he gone and 
prcched ; . . 

And thus hath he trolled forth this two and ihretty wynter. 

Pier* Plowman (B), xvlll 200. 

We at last trolled off. as cheery and merry a aet of young- 
sters as tho sun ever looked upon in a dewy J uiie morning. 

H B. Stowe, Oldtown, p. 414. 

4. To v?ag ; move glibly. 

Fill him but a boule Jt will make his tongue trtmU 

F Beaumont, Ex- Ale Tation of Alo. 

6. To take part in a catch or round) sing 
catches or roimds Quarha, Emblems, ii. 11. — 
6. To angle or flsh in a particular manner. See 
trotting, m gyn, g, see trawl 
trolli(tW)l), n. [<froWi,t?. Cf. MD. dro/, a top, 
little ball, etc., = IdiiG. drol, drul, anything 
round.] 1. A going or moving round; roll; 
routine; repetition. 

The troU of their categorical table might have informed 
them that there was something else lii the intelloctual 
world besides substaiioe and quantity. 

Burke, Rev. in France. 
2. A song the parts of which are sung in suc- 
cession ; a round. — 3. A reel on a fishing-rod. — 
4. Same as trolley,!. — 6. An artificial lure used 
'in trolling.— 6. Any long unshapely thing that 
trails on tne CTound ; any long thing. [Scotch.] 
— Feathered mil, a metal troll of oval or flan-like form 
revolving at the head of the shank of the hook, and hav- 
ing featbori attached to attract the flsh used by anglers. 
Bometimea hair, as deer's, Is used instead of featnera. 
The metals used are silver, copper, brass, etc., or a com- 
bination of these. 

troU^ (trol), n. K Icel. troll =s Sw. troll =s Dan. 
iroldf a troll, = D. drol = LG. droll, a troll, a 
humorous fellow, droll, = Q. droll, troll, a troll, 
etc.: see droll.] In Northern myth., a super- 
natural being, in old Icelandic literature repre- 
sented as a l^d of giant, but in modem Scandi- 
navia regarded as of diminutive size and inhab- 
iting a fine dwelling in the interior of some hill 
or mound, answering in some respects to the 
brownie of Scotland. The trolls are described aa 
obliging and neighborly, lending and itorrowing freely, 
and otherwise keeping up a friendly intercourse with man- 
kind. But they have a sad propensit) to thieving, steal- 
ing not only provisions, but even women and children. 
They can make themselves invisible, can confer personal 
strength and prosperity upon men, can foresee future 
events, etc. KetghUey 

troUer (tro'ler), n, [< trolP + -cri.] Gne who 
fishes hy the method known as trolling, 
trolley, trolly (trol'i), n. [< trottA + -cy, -y2; 
or from one of the Celtic nouns mentioned un- 
der frolfi.] 1. A narrow cart used by coster- 
mongers, and pushed by hand or drawn by a 
donkey. Also troll. — 2. A small truck or car 
for running on tracks in a rolling-mill or fur- 
nace. It is useil to move heavy materials, and 
can be used as a tip-car.— 3. In Eng. lace-nnik^ 
ing, lace the pattern of which is outlined with 
a tUcker thread, or a flat narrow border made 
up of several such threads. The ground is usu- 
ally a double ground, showing hexagonal and 
triangular meshes. — 4. A metallic roller or pul- 
ley arranged to travel over, upon, and in contact 
with an electric conductor suspended overhead, 
and connected with a flexible conductor or a trol- 
ley-pole for conveying the current into the mo- 
tor circuit on an electric car, as in many electric 
street-railways.— Honlton troUsj^, Honiton laoe 


tKoUopee 

dneting the cxirrent into the circuit of the mo- 
tor on the oar. 

tiroU-flower (trflFflou^er), n. [< troiv^ + flower.] 
The globe-flower, TroUius Europaeus. See glohe^ 
flower. 

trolling (tro'ling), n. [Verbal n. of troll^, t*.] 
In fishing : (a) ^e method of dragging or trail- 
ing a fishing-line and hook behind a boat, at or 
near the surface of the water ; trawling. The 
tackle conalits of a strong hand line from 25 to 76 yards 
long, and a spoon hook, or one of the many kinds of spin- 
ning-baits, trolling-opoona, proMUers, etc. I'rolling is also 
sometimes practise from the uiore with a rod The hook 
may bo bailed, as with a minnow, but artifleial lures are 
most used, (ft) In Great Britain, a mode of fish- 
ing for pike with a rod and lino, and with a 
dead bait, used chiefly when the water is full 
of woods, rushes, etc.* A gudgeon is the beat bait, 
and is used l>y running longitudinally through it a piece 
of twisted brass wire, weigntod with a long piece of lead, 
and having two hooks attacbeil. The bait is dropped into 
holes, and is worked up and down by the lifting and falling 
of the rod^int I'ompare trawling 

trolliRg-Dait (tro^hng-bat), n. A metallic re- 
volving bait or lure used in trolling ; a spoon- 
bait; a trolling-Bpoon. It is made of many 
shapes and sizes as variations of tbe trolling- 
spoon. 

TroUinger (trd'ling-(;r), n. A kind of grape. 
See Hamburg, 1. 

trolling-hook (tro'ling-hfik), n A flsh-hook 
used in trolling. 

trolltng-rod (tro’lmg-rod), n. A rod used in 
trolling, usually made of undressed bamboo, 
and about nine feet m length. 

trollillg-81K>On (trd'hng-spbn), n. A trolling^ 
bait or spoon-bait, fashioned like the bowl of a 



Trolling spoom 


made with a trolley ground It was one of the earliest 
forma of this lace.— mUey system, the iwstem of elec- 
trical railway In which the current is taken from the 


conductor by means of a small wheel or trolley. Ike 
oonductor or insulated electrode li uinally suspeudad 
overliead above the oars, or in a paasage beneath the 
tracks. - TYoUsy-thrsia, in iaoe-making. one of tho 
thick threada forming the iMrrder of the pattern in trolley- 
lace. 

trolieFHmr (trori-kfir), s. A oar used on an 
electric trolley-road. 

troUey^line (trori-lin), n. a line of electrio 
ears run on tne trolley system. 

troll6y*pole (trolM-pol), # 1 . In electric rod., 
a pole, carrying a conauoting wire, connected 
with a street-railway car by a universal joint, 
and having at the upper end a trolley for eon* 


spoon, with a hook or hooks at one end, and 
the line attached at the other. 

TroUins (trol 'l -us), n. [NL. (Kivinus, 1690; 
first used by C. Gesner, about 1555) ; prob. < G. 
troll, a troll : see trulV^.] A genus of polypeta- 
louB plants, of the order Ranunculaceae, tribe Hel- 
lebore/e, and Rubtribe ("olthrsp. it is charectcrlxcd 
by small narrow entire petals destitute of scales, and by 
palroately lobed or dissected leaves There are about 9 
Bpecie^ natives of north temperate and cold regions. They 
are erect herbs from a perennial root, with alternate leaves, 
and large yellow or lilac-colored flowers usually with nu- 
merous re^ar deciduous colored sepals, and fewer elon- 
gated linear clawed petals, each bearing a nectariferona 
gland. The fruit is a head of separate folliclee. Several 
■pecics are cultivated in gardens, and arc known as piode- 
jlower, especially T Buropmie, also known m glebe ranun- 
eulua and troU-Jlmter, and in England as gotdenhaU and but- 
ter.baaeet and northward Mloekiugowan and Icwpergoioan. 
For T. laxtis, Bee epreadtng globe-flower, under apraad. 

troll-xnadamt (trol' mad ^ am), N. [An accom. 
form of OF. trou-madanie, a game so called.] 
An old English game : same &b pigeonholes. Also 
called trunks. 

A fellow, sir, that I have known to go about with troll- 
my-datnea Shak., W. T., iv. 8. 9S. 

trollol (trol'lor), f. [< trol lot, like ira la,fol 
dc rol, and other mere syllables used in sing- 
ing.] To troll ; sing in a jovial, rollicking way. 

They got drunk and troUaU'd It bravely. 

Roger Forth, Examon, p. 101. (IkielM.) 

trollop (trorop), r. i. [An extension of froffi; 
for tho termination, cf. wallofl, gallop. Cf. trol-' 
lop, ti.] 1. To draggle; bang in a wet state.— 
2. To walk or v(ork in a slovenly manner. Wedg- 
wood. [Scotch in both senses.] 

(trol'qp), fi. K trollop, V.] 1. A loose, 
hanging rag. * [Scoten.] — 2. A woman who is 
slovenly in dress, appearance, or habits; a 
slattern ; a draggletaii ; also, a woman morally 
loose. 

Does It not argue rtUier the lascivious ]flromptnaasa 
of his own fancy, who (tom the harmelesse mention of a 
Blcekstone could neigh out the remembrance of his old 
couveroatlon among the ViraglnUn trottnpa r 

Milton, Apology for Bmectymimua. 

trollopoof (trol-q-p6'), n. [< trollop + A 
loose ^^s for women* 



MlopM 




a. [< troUop + -<npa.] 


Thent goM Mn, Boan<Ubont : I maMi the let ladj In 
the Inteetnng trotkp$$, OokUmUthf On Dreae. 

trollopiag (tarol'- ^ 

Slovenly; sluttisn; trollopiBh 
"Saw ever ony body the like o’ that?” “Yea, you 
abominable woman," vociferated the traveller, "many 
have eeen the like of it, and all will see the like of It that 
have anything to do with your troUxjpiM sex ! ” 

SeoU, Antiquary, i 


acoording as It U ussd for sising or for 
cleaning ores. See 8. 

A erofamfl la a barrel In the form of a cylinder or of a 
truncated cone, horlaontal or slightly InoUnad, turning 
round Ita own axis. It la the maohlne emnloyed for aimf* 
lar purposes in moat other Industries; the only wonder 
Is that so long a time elapsed before it was adopted In 
dressing ores, for It furnishes the best possible means 
not only of cleaning the ore, but also of sudng It 

^ j ^ .X w . 1 .x ly u 11 ^ 1 Cotton, Lectures on Mining (trans.). 

troUopiBll (trol op-ish), < 1 . I< frottop + i x a 

Like a trollop, especially in tne sense of loosely troiIl 01 tt®t 6 r (tr^-mom ©-t6r), «. [< Gr. rpdpof, 
or carelessly dressed, or accustomed to dress a treinbling(< L. fremerr, tremble: see 


carelessly and without neatness ; slovenly and 
loose in nabit: noting a woman, 
trollopy (trorpp-i), o. [< trollop + -vl.l Same 
as troUopigh, ’ Janr Austen^ Mansnela Park, 
xxxviii. 

troll-plate (trdrplat), ». In maoh.y a rotating 


tremble), + fihpov, measure.] An instrument 
for measuring very slight earthquake-shocks, 
or vibrations of the earth’s surface such as are 
sometimes called earth-tremors; a mioroseis- 
mograph. Numerous arrangements have been tried 
for this purpose, m<Mit of which combine the pendulum 
with some form of micrornetrio apnaratus. 


disk employed to effect the simultaneous con- tromoinotric (trom-6-met'rii0> tromom^ 

vergenoe or divergence of a number of objects, - - • 

such as screw-dies in a stock, or the jaws of a 
universal chuck. £. H, Knight. 
trolly, n. See trolley. 

tromoa (trom'bh),n. [It.: seefrtttnpi.] Same as 
trumpet.— Ttom\)n Same as aea-trumpet, 1. 

tromoidiid (trom-bid'i-id), a. and n. I, a. Per- 
taining to tho Trombid%idse; related to or resem- 
bling a harvest-mite. 

IL n. A mite of the family TromhtdUda; a 
harvest-mite. 

Trombidtidn (trom-bi-dl'i-dS), n. pL [NL. 

(Leach, 1814, as Trombuitdea), < Trombtdtum + 

-sd«.] A family of tracheate acands, whose 
type genus is Tromhidtum; the ground-, gar- 
den-, harvest-, or soldier-mites, which have the 
palpi converted into raptorial organs. They ore 
closely idated to the Tetranyehyia, or spinning-mites, 
but are larger, velvety and opaque, and usually of brilliant 
colon, as scarlet or vermilion Tney also differ in being 
inudaoeoua and carnivorous, the spinning-mites being 
vegetable-feeders. Several genera atid many species have 
been described, and the family is represented in all rarts 
of the world Trombidium /(uaeutatum of tho East In- 
dies, one third of an Inch long, is the largest acarid known. 


The TTombidiids! are strictly predatory in the adult stage, 
but their larvie, although orlginallv no more parasitic than 
lat or a leech, will yet attach themselvea to the bodies 


eier + -tc.] Of or ^rtaining to the tromom- 
eter. Nature, XLIli. 520. • 

trompf, trompe^t. Obsolete forms of trump^. 
trompe^ (tromp), «. [F. trompe, lit. a trump : 
see trump ^ .] The apparatus by which the blast 
is produced in the Catalan forge, it ii a sim- 
ple, effective, and ingenious contrivance for prodnolng a 
continuous and equablo blast, but its use is reatrtotea to 
localities where a fall of water from a height of several 
yarda can be obtained The principle Is that water can 
be made to fall through a pipe in such a wiw that It will 
draw in through aide openuigi a considerable amount of 
air. which by a simple and Ingenious arrangement can be 
utilised as a constant current or blast, and which has the 
merit of costing almost nothing It has been utilised to 
a limited extent elsewhere than in the department of 
Aril ge, in the south of France, where It was formerly very 
gensrally employed. Iron has been made in that district 
for more than 600 years, but the use of tho troinpe was 
not introduced untlQ the end of the seventeenth century. 
Frani^mM 

in being tTOmpllle (trom-peP ), ». fF.] One of the two 
' ' long conical tubes througn which the air en- 
ters the so-called “tree” (arbre) or air-pii>e of 
the trompe, according to a method sometimes 
adopted, in genersl, however, the air finds admittance 
through two similar rectangular holes at the top of the 
tree, opposite each other, and Inclining downwara at an 


I (ML. troppm, treptu), a wmptmpt tmp ; 
lonknowii. Aocording to Diei, a olumge, 
in Iho mouth of Germans, from L. taHni into 
^trupa, whence, bv ohauM of gender, trcpve, 
troppw. Of. tropelJ] 1 . An assembUMra of peo- 
ple; a multitude; a company; a bano. 

We come by troopt to the place of assembly, that, being 
banded as it were together, we may be supplicants enough 
to besiege God with our prurers. 

TertuUiun, quoted In looker’s Bodes. Polity, v. t4. 
Honour, lova^ obedience^ troope of triende, I most not 
look to have. Shak., Macbeth, v. 8. 85. 

There was a troup o’ gentlemen 
Came riding merrille by. 

The Broom of Oo¥>denkneuf§ (ChUd^s Bellada TV. 45). 

2. A body of soldiers : generally used in the 
plural, signifying soldiers in general, whether 
more or less numerous, and whether belonging 
to the infantry, cavalry, or artillery. 

Farewell the plumed troop, and the big wara 
That make ambition virtue ! 

Shot., OtheUo, ill 8. 849. 
Colond Frendergast, the commandant of the station, 
had but 800 troopo, of whom 800 only were Europeana to 
meet a force of overwhelming superiority in numbers. 

ComiiMMag., Got, 1888^ p. 880. 

3. In cavalry, the unit of formation, consisting 
usually of sixty troopers, commanded by a cap- 
tain, and corresponding to a company of in- 
fantry. 

When a troop dismounts and sots on foot, tt is still 
called by that name. StoequeUr. 

Henoo — 4. The command by commission and 
rank of such a troop of horso. 

His papa would have purchased him a troop— nay, a 
lientenani-oolondoy — some dsy, but for his fatal exoeaaes. 

Thaekoray, Fits Boodle’s Oonfessiona 

5. A band or companv of performers ; a troupe. 
—6. A particular roll or call of the drum; a 
signal for marching. 

Tonj^js beat of the troop was the sigpidfor ^e sol^m to 


a mat or a leech, will yet attach themselvea to the bodies ^ffl® of about^ . zx. i x m 

of animals, or even to man himself, and are usually s^ trompOHrt, trOQipW, n. Obsolete forms of 
ratedsonly by death or artificial means, causing consider- trutnper, 

able irritation while present Some are known by the /j^n^ n TA war nf 1 1 A wnAdon 

»»». «lHarpat.iug loWnd. .nd .n l^oo, l«. “ft? 


tag the LeytUM autumnaliM of earlier entomologista 

*Tromhidiam (trom-bid'i-um), n. [NL. (Fabri- 
cius, 1776, as Trombtdion).'] A genus of mites. 



pillar or post set up in a market-i>1aee and sup- 
porting a horizontal beam on which were bung 
the town scales for weighing wool and other 
articles: hence the phrases iron wetaht, iron 
stone, iron pound, etc . Also trone. — 2. A wooden 
air-shaft in a mine.— Tron wetaht, a standard of 
weight formerly In uae in Scotland, xw weighing wool, 
cheese, butter, and other home productions The trou 
pound ranged, in different counties, from 21 to 28 ounces 
avoirdupois Ibe later iron stone contained 16 tron 
pounds of 1.8747 pounds avoirdupois each. 


typical of the 
family Trombt- 
dndm. The body 
to divided Into two 
parts. The small 
anterior and infe- 
rior part bears the 
eyes, mouth, snd 
first two pairs of 
l«fii the other, 
muon larger, swol- 
len and velvety, 
bean the laat two 
pain of legs, 
llieae roitea are 
mainly paraaitio, 
and many of them 
are bright-red T. 
ioeuttarum feeds 

upon tho eggs of the Bocky Monntain looost or hateful 
grassbemper, Caloptentu (or Molanoplui) tpreiue See also 
cut ander harveet-diek 

trombone (trom'bdn), n. [< F. trombone, < It. 
trombone, trombone, trumpet, sackbut, < fromha, 
a trump, trumpet: see trump^.'] A large mu- \ 

■iMl in^meit of the trumpet family, it luu tronator ^n'a-tor), ». |m., < trona, a tron 
* a — r A gee tr<m, fronci. J An official whose duty it wai 


VacMiVlxlKiTrtmOtdtum UcHStarum) . m 

t, mature mite natural tixt tn ouOlne , 6, WOIIMO (ITOn aj), ». 
larva, samp KlatiYe enlargement 


trona (tro'nk), n. I^Prob. a North African 
form ult. connected with natron.^ The native 
soda of l^pt, a hydrous carbonate of sodium, 
NaqCOg.HNaCJOa + 2 H 2 O. it also occurs at Borax 
Lake, Man Bamardmo county, California, in Ohurohill 
county, Mevada, and elsewhere Urao, from a lake in 
Venezuela, is the same compound. 


[< iron + -age.l 1. A 
See tronator.^2. See 


a long tube twice bent upon Itself, and one 
doable, so that the outer tube, or slitf 
the inner like a sheath. When the 


^ sloops i 

doable, so that the outer tube, or slidei can be slipped over 
AW .A sUde to extended, the 



royal tax upon wool, 
the quotation. 

Next unto this stookes Is the parish church of S. Mary 
Woll-Churoh, so called of a beame placed In the ohnrob- 
Tsrd which was Uiereof oslled Wooll church-haw, of the 
tronage, or weighing of wooll there nsed 

Stow, Survey of London (ed. 1688), p. 244. 

ron: 
was 

to weigh wool and receive the custom or toll 
termea tronage. Archssol. Inst. Jour., XVII. 166. 
tronchon^tf mnchoimtt Obsolete forms of 
truncheon. 

tronchon^t, n. See trunchon^. 


[e S Judd, Margaret, L 18. 

7. A herd or flock of beasts or birds: as, a 
troop of antelopes or sparrows — Household 
troops. See AofosAottf — Subsidiary troops. Bee tub- 
eidiary. 

troop (trttp), V. [< troop, n.l I, intrans. 1. To 
assemble or gather in crowds ; flock together. 
What would ye, soldiers 7 wherefore troop ye 
Like mutinous madmen thus? 

FUteher, Loyal Subject, iv 7. 

Now from the rocat . . . 

Come troopina at the housewife’s well-known call 
The feather’d tribes domestic. Cowper, Task, v. 61 
The Maids of Nasareth, as they trooped to fill 
Their balanced uma be^de the monntain rill 

0. IF. Uolmee, The Mother’s Secret 

2. To march; to march in or form part of a 
troop or company. 

Nor do I as an enemy to peace 
Troop in the throngs of military men. 

.Sftok., 2 Hen. IV., Iv L 62. 

3. To march off in haste. 

Aurora’s harbinger, 

At whose approach, gbbtts, wandering here and ther& 
TVooj) home to ohorohyarda Shak., M. N. U, lit. 2. S8SL 
Bat whatever she had to say for herself, she was at laat 
forced to hvop off. dddieon, Bpeotator, No. 464. 

He was generally seen trooptruj like a oolt at his mother’s 
beela Irving, Bketoh-Book, p. 4B. 

4t. To associate or consort. 

A snowy dove trooping with crowa 

Htoi4r.,B. andJ.,1. 5. SU 

n. trans. 1. To associate as in a troop or 
company. 

To troope my lelfe with such a orew of men 
As shau so fill the downea of Affrlca 

Qreem, Orlando Furtoao^ L 818. 

2. To form into troops, as a regiment. —Treop- 
laff tbs colon, in the British army, an elaborate oere- 
mony performed at the public mounting of garrisoo guarda 


Trombone, whh Slide 


tron^onilM (F. pron. tr6b-so-n&')» a. [F. tron- troop-bird (trdp'b&rd), n. A troopial. 
coim6, < trongon, a stump: see truncheon.^ In trooper (trO'pdr), n. [as F, troujner; as troop 


Imigth of ttie tube Is inoresaed and Its proper tone lowered, trono^ (tron or trOn), S 
® .9*” ^ proceed from any of a weigning-machiue, 


Xer., same as shivered: noting a tilting-lance. 


fi. r< OF. trone (ML. frona), 


+ -eri.] 1. A {nrivate soldier in a body of cav- 
alry; a horse-soldier. 


, < loel. trana, tram, m., 

Dan. 'irane, a crane; see craned.] 1. Same as 
tron, 1. 

And fne bis botta taken the head. 

And quarter’d him upon a trone. 

TltoGattcntGniAonM(Chnd’iBsl^ _ 

*♦. A miwket or in»rketrpliio«.-i^ iwlglrt. teo<l»?OWn'Si«p/fotd)t«r¥E»AmericanM^^ 

Of a slide, but lU chsrsctertstlc tone and Ito flexibUity of ^0116? (tron), n. A BDiml drain , [P^V. Eng.] ebusetts.] 

A Middle English form of troon-hoM 


many positions of the slide, the compass Is long; and the 
intonation may be made ve^ precise. The tone to peen- 
liarly rich and solemn. Exceedingly fine harmonic effects 
may be produced by combining trombones of different stoes 
and fundamental pitches, wbicb are called alto, tenor, and 
baee trombones respectively. Tiie trombone U thought to 
have been known In ancient times It is now a regular 
eoiistttaent of the orchestra and of the mlUtsiry band. For 


The troopen, aoooirdtog to eustom, fired without hafinf 
dtomonntad. Soedt, Old Mortality, xvL 

2. A cavalry horse ; a troop-horse.— 8. A troop- 
ship.—ifAttve trooi^, in Australia, a membar of a 


J chsrscterlstic tone and ita flexibility of 

tatmiatlon^ure thus lost 

trombonist (trom'bo-nlst), n. [< trombone + 
-ist.'] A player ou the trombone, 
trommel (trommel), n. [< G. trommel, a drum: 
see drum.] In mining, a revolving cylindrical 
sieve for cleaning or sizing ore. Also called 
siding-trommel and washing-drum or washtng- 


ofllkiaNd by white men.— TTOOpfr's daam. 

‘ u . 

F, 0. Browne. [Massa- 
tro^p4loriNl (trbp'hdrs), a. A cavalry horse. 


trone^, n. and V. 
throne. 

troolle«palm (trS'li-pltm), n, a name of the 
bussu-palm. 

troop (trOp), n. [Formerly also troope, troupe , . 

(atm used in some senses); < F. troupe, OF. trooplij (trO'pi-sl), n. [Also troupial; < F. 
trope, tr^pe m Ft. trop m 8p. Pg. trtpa m It. troty^iaie, < troupe, troop: see iroop.f A hook* 


How aupwlatlfily happy, howarar, must ha bava beau 
to the p o saaaa t on of one of these wonderful bonaal— 
mntad dbasum^iroop-horm, every on# I 

Athion, 80^ Life to Eaign of Quean Anna t. IL 



name, oilglnatitig with Treiioh natoraliitf, of 
thoio AmerioftE plaokbirdB (leteridm) which go 
in flocks. They tre mostly the iiimh*blMkbirds, of 
the ■ttbCSmiUee Aff/Mnm end ( ^i to aUnm, m the ooir- 
trooplelt red-wlngod blackbird and orow-bUokbiid or pur* 



Common TioopUl itettrua vutgaria'i 

pie crackle The ienn extendi to the arhede family, and 
thaa Inoludea the American oiiolea or hangneata, aa the 
Baltimcve and Uie orchard orlolea. The bird here figured 
la one of the cniolea , it la <e tnmpuAe of Brlaaon, the type 
apeolea of his genua Jtitru* (aee letertu, 8X from which 
tne family tcU/ridm is named. The male la jet-black and 
rich-yellow in large maaaed areas, varied witii white on 
the wlnga. This trooplal is native of tropical America, 
and la dten seen In cages. See alio outs under Agelmnm, 
eotc-Mnf , arwhUadcbitil, and naCg. 

troop-mealt (trOp'mdl), ado, [< troop + •meal 
as in pteoemoalf etc.] By troops ; in crowds. 

So troop$-m$aie Troy pursu'd awhile, laying on with aworda 
and darti. Chapman, Iliad, xvli 684 

troop-ahip (trOp'ship), n, A ship for the con> 
veyanoe of troops ; a transport. 

In that terrible atorra off the Cape, in September, 18S4, 
... I certainly did suffer moat cruelly on that horrible 
troop4hip, Thackeray, Philip, xvL 

troostite ^rds'tlt), n. [Named from Dr. G. 
Troost, of Mashville. Tennessee.] A variety of 
the kino silicate willemite, occurring in hex- 
agonal crystals of a reddish color. It contains 
considerable manganese. 

tropsBOlin (tro-pS^lin), »i. [< Tropmlum 4- 
The general name of a number of orange 
dyes of very complex composition. They are 
sulphonlc acids. 

Tropaolom (tro-p6'd-lum), n. [NL. (Lin- 
nsBus, 1737), < Gr. rpoR-oiof, of a turning or 
change : see trophy,'] A genus of pol^rpetfuous 
plants, of the order Oeraniacem, distinguished 
from Pelargontumf the other genus of the tribe 
Pelargoniem, by its solitarv o^es and indehis- 
cent caimels vnthout beaics. There are about 40 
apeolea, all natives of South A meiica or M exlco They are 
ollmhera or rarely diffuse herba bearing alternate lobed or 


olea and are followed by a fruit of three rugose Indebia- 
cent oaroela pervaded by a pungent principle^ as la the 
whole pumL and aometlmea used as jficklei. Many spe- 
cies are cultivated for ornament under the name noafur- 
Uum, especially 7. also known aa Indian ereee and 

lark' e-heel. For 7. per^grinum, aee canaryAnird fower, un- 
dw canary-hird. Bee nadurUum, 8, and out underilpur, 2. 
troparion (tr9-pa'ri-on), n.; pi. tropana (-&). 
[< LGr. rpoirdpunf, a modulation, short hymn, 
stanza, dim. of rodroc, a musical mode.] In 
the Or, Ch.f a short hymn or a stanza of a hymn. 
This name is given to the ataniaa of the odea of a canon 
(aa initial and model atansa being, however, called a 
kinnoc), and in general to any of the short hymns which 
abound In ttie offloea of the Qretdc Church, 
trem (trdp), n. [< F. trone a= Bp. Pg. It. fropo, 
< Jj. tropuB, a flg^ in rhetoric, a song, ML. a 
v6r8iole,< Gr. a turn, way, manner, style, 
a trope or figure of sp^oh, a modo in music, a 
mode or mood in logic, < rpkirnv, turn, s L. 
*trepere{trmit), turn. Cf. troper, trover, frowho- 
dour,] 1. In rhet, a figurative use of a word; 
a wora or exprestdon used in a different sense 
firom that which properly belongs to it, or a 
word ehanged from its ox^nal si^ifioation to 
another for the sake of giinng spint or empha- 
sis to an idea, as when we call a stupid fellow 
an ass, or a shrewd man a fox. Tropes are chiefly 
of four kinds: metaphor, metonymy, synecdoche, and 
irony: bat to these may be added allegory, proaopopcala, 
hyperbola, antonomasia, and some others. Ttopea are in- 
cluded under figures in the wider sense of that word. In 
a oaiTOwer senses a trope is achange of meaning, and a fig- 
ure any omameni exeept what becomes so by such ohange. 
*Ia not the trope of music, to avoid or slide from the 
lessor cadence, common with the trepe of rhetoric, of 
deeelfiiif expectation T 

Bacon, Advancement of Leaniing; if. 

Wee acknowledge and beleeve the Oathollok refenned 
Gburohi and if any man be dispos'd to use a trope or flg- 
itfe. ae iUnt Fsui once did in calling her the common 
IMiiW of ns an, let him doe as his owns rstborick shall 
pifSwsde him. On Def. of Husib. Bomonst 
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Tour ooeaalonal tnpee and flowers suit the generel 
eoerseneasof your style aa tambour sprigs would a ground 
of Unsey*woouiey. Sheridan, Ortne, 1 1. 

Tropee are good to clothe a naked troth. 

And make it ro<A more seemly. 

Tennyeon, Qneen Mary, Ui. 4 

9. In Oreaorian music, a short cadence or clos- 
ing formula by which particular melodies are 
distinguished. Also called differentia and duh 
UncHo,^S, In liturgies, a phrase, sentence, or 
verse occasionally accompany!^ or interpo- 
lated in the introit, K^e, Gloria in Excelsis, 
Banctus, and Agnus Del in different parts of the 
Western Ghuren. Since the sixteenth century 
tropes have no longer been used. — 4. A geo- 
memcal singularity, the reciprocal of a n^e. 
In the case of a plane ourv^ it is a multiple tangent ; in 
the case of a torse^ a mulriple plane ; in the case of a sur- 
face, either a plane having a conic of contact or a tone 
bearing two or more linea of contact, mgjn. 1. See eimUc. 
tropelf, w. [ME. tropelf < OP. tropel, later trou- 
peau, a troop, dim. of trope, tro^: see troop,] 
A troop. Barbour, B^oe, xiii. 276. 
troper (tr6'p6r),n. [< ME. tropere, < AS. tropere, 
< Mil. troparium, troparion (also fropariti/i), a 
book of tropes, < troj^, a trope, versicle: see 
trope, 3.] An offioe-Dook formerly used in the 
Western Church, containing the tropes and se- 
quences. Be6frope,8. AUo tropary,troperium, 
Tropere (or yropner, H. or an hymnar, PA Troparlna 
(hymnarlua, P.). Prompt, Faro,, p. 608. 

tropkeflUl (tr^ffi'si-al), «. [< trophesy + -of.] 
Noting disorder of the nervous function whioh 
regulates nutrition. 

tropliefly (trof'e-si), n.; pi. trophesies (-siz). 

& . < (Ir. Tpo^, nourishment, + -sy, appar. 

from dropsy, palsy, etc., with a vafluie 
notion that it denotes a morbid state.] The' 
result of a disorder of the nerve-force regulat- 
ing nutrition. 

Excessive thought, without anxiety, uses up the ma- 
terials subservient to sensory excitation. . . But exces- 
sive thought, with mental aifriety, care^ and pain, aa grief, 
la much more exhauatlng, and thavfore more commonly 
followed by trephedee, B C. Mann, Psychol. Med., p. 848. 

iroplli (trd'fi), n, pi, [NL., < Gr. rpo^, a feeder, 
nurse, < rpi^iv, nourish, feed.] 1. In entom,, 
those mouth-parts whicn are employed in tak- 
ing food and preparing it for swallowing. The 
titmhl Include me labium, labmm, nlaxi]la^ mandibles, 
ana lingua. They were formerly called anaCrtmwnta ri- 
baria, 

2. The teeth of the mastax or pharynx of ro- 
tifers; the calcareous mastacial armature of 
wheel-animalcules. They are diveratform and often 
oompiicatod itmoturee. Named parts of the trophi are 
a median Incudal piece, or incua, oonsiating of a central 
fulcrum and a pair of rami, and two hammer-like pieces, 
the malleoli, each oonaisting of a handle or mannbrium 
and a head or nnoifi, which it often pectinate, 
tropllic (trof'ik), a, [< Gr. rpo^, nourishment, 
numtion, food (< rpifeiv, nourish), + -fc.] Of 
or pertaining to nourishment or nutrition ; con- 
cerned in nutritive processes. 

If the trophic aeriea be abnormal, the kinetic aeriea la apt 
to be atmormaL F. Warner, Physical Kxpreaaion, p. 27S. 

The ganglia upon the dorsal roots of the myelonal nerve 
tmnka seem to preside in tome way over the nutrition of 
tlloaeIoob^ and are therefore said to liave a tropMe action. 

Wilder and Gage, Anat Tech., p. 871. 
Trophlo osnter, a nerve-center that regnlatea natriUon. 
— Tronlllo nerve, a nerve which directly Influenoea the 
nutrition the tiaaue to which it goes, 
trophloal (trof'i-kal), a, [< trophic 4 -al,] 
Same as trophic. [Bare.] 
tronbied(tro'iid),a. [< trephy + -ed^,] Adorned 
with trophies. 

Some greedy minion, or Imperious wife, 

The frxjpMea arches, itorled halls Invada^ 

And haunt their alumbera in the pompous abade 

Pope, Essay on Han, tv 808. 

Troifliifl (trd'fis), n. [NL. (Linneus, 1763), so 
named Moause its leaves and twigs are used 
in Jamaica as fodder; < Gr. rpd^c, well-fed, < 
rpt^iv, nourish, feed ] A genus of plants, of 
toe order UrtUsacem, tribe Morrm, ana subtribe 
ISumoresB, it la characterised by dfceclous flowers, the 
female tabular and disposed in few-flowered ^kes, the 
male in loose or interrupted spikes. There are 5 or 6 spe- 
cies, all American occurring in the West Indies^ Mexico, 
and the Andes. 'They are trew or shrubs with alternate 
petioled leaves, which are finely and conspicuously feather- 
veined and reticulated. The flowers are sessile or nearly 
sok their spOcea aoUta^ or twin In the axils, the fertile 
followed by a globose fleshy fruit oloeely united with the 
psvlanth-Uibe and orownedt by its minute border. For 7. 
Americana, see romoon. 

trophoblMlt (trof'(i-bl48t), n. [< Gr. rpo^. 
nourishment, 4 fi^aordc, a germ.] An external 
epiblastic layer that does not enter into the 
formation of the embrvo, but does take an ac- 
tive part in nutritional processes intended for 
it; the blastooystio eetoderm. 


If we agree to drop an these [old names] arhere the 
lowsr mammals are concerned, and henceforth to desig- 
nate the outer layer alone as trophoblael, the onter Isyw 
pins a thin layer of somatic meaoblaat without blood- 
vetscls as dfplotroplioblast<« V, Baer's serous envelope 
the portion of the diplotr^hoblaat against which the 
yolk-aao wlrii its area vaaculoca adheres as omphaloidean 
dlplotropboblast, that against which the allantois does 
the same as allantotdean dlplotrophoblaat, then we have 
avoided miaanderstandlngs^bat might arise from the in- 
discriminate nae of the term chorion. 

Hubreeht, Quart. Jour. Micros. Hci., N S., XXX. 868. 

trophoblastic (trof-^blas'tik),a. [< trophoblast 
4 -tc.] Of the nature of a trophoblast ; pertain- 
ing to tropboblasts. Quart. Jour, Micros, Sot,, 
N. 8. XXX. 301. 

trophocalyx (trof'^ka-Uks), n. [< Gr. rp 
nounshment, 4 Mvt, a calyx : see calyx,] 
trophosphere, 
trophooisk (trof ^^isk), n, [< Gr. rpof^, nour- 
ishment, 4 dioKog, a quoit, disk: see a<^.] Bee 
trophosphere. 

tropholecithal (trof-o-les'i-thal), a. [< tropho- 
teexthus 4 -a/.] Of the nature of or pertain- 
ing to the tropholecithuB ; trophic or nutritive, 
as yolk. 

tropholedthllS (trof-^les'i-thns), n. [NL., < 
Gr. rpopfi, nourishment, 4 the yolk of 

©ffff*] III embryoL, the food-yolk, or nutri- 
tive yolk ; the vitellus nutritivus of a meroblas- 
tic egg. not undergoing segmentation, as dis- 
tingmsnod from the morph^rithus, or true for- 
manve yolk. 

The nntritive yelk, . . . or irophoUeUhue, . . . isamere 
appendage of the true egg-ceU, and contains hoarded food- 
snbstanoe, so that it forms a sort of storehouse fmr the 
embryo in the conrae of its evolution 

I/aeeM, Evol of Man (trans.^ L 816. 

trophoneurosis (trof^q-nu-ro'sis), n.; pi. tropko^ 
neuroses (-sez ). [NL., < Clr. Tp(^, nourishment, 
4 NL. neurosis, q. v.J The disturbance of the 
nutrition of a part through derangement of 
the trophic action of nerves supplying it. See 
trophoikfhy and trophesy. -nomherta trapho- 
nenronS, fkoial hemiatrophy. 
trO]flloneiirotio (trof^^-nu-rot'ik), a. [< tropho- 
neurosis {-oU) 4 -fc.] Pertaining to or of the 
nature of trophoneurosis. 

Trophonian (tr^fd'ni-an), a. [< Gr. Tpo^vto(, 
Trophonius (see def.),* 4 -uw.j Pertaining to 
Trophonius, a mythical Grecian architect, or 
his cave or his architecture. Tiophonlns waa said 
to be the Iniplred baOder of the original temple of Apol- 
lo at Delphi, and part of the atraoture of the adytum 
of the hliUmioal teroide waa held to have survived from 
hia work. After hia death he waa worahiped aa a god, 
and had a famous oracle in a cavern near hebadia In 
Bcaotla. 

trophopathy (tr^fopVthi), n. [< Gr. Tpo^, 
nourishment, 4 suffering.] Perversion 
of the nutrition of some tissue, 
trophophoro (trof '^fdr), n. [< Gr. rpo^, nour- 
if^ment, 4 ^peiv = E. ftcuri.] One of the wan- 
dering nutritive amoebiform cells of sponges 
which accumulate in the inhalent passages and 
ciliated chambers of the sponge, and from which 
gemmules or embryos are formed, 
trophophorous (tro-fof'^ms), a, r< tropho- 
phore 4 -otiy.] Of the nature of tropnophores; 
pertaining to trophophores. 
trophoplflit (trof'o-pl&st), n. [< Or, rpo^, 
nourishment, 4 ir^ardc, verbal adj. of irXdwreiv, 
mold or form in clay, wax, eto. : see pilasUo,] In 
bot,, a plastid. M^er. 

Each protoplast possessas the organa necessary for con- 
tinuous trantmlisfou : the nucleus for new nuclei, the 
trophoplaete tor new granules of all kinds, ac cordin g to 
the needs of the plant iSWsnes, XIV. 866. 

trophoflomal (trof'^sd-mal), a. [< irophosome 
4 -«/.] Nutritive,* as an*’aggregate oi gastro- 
zobids ; forming or pertaining to a trophosome. 
trophOBOme (trof '9-sdm), n. [< Gr. rp^, nour- 
ishment, 4 body.] The body of nutntive 
zobids of any hydrozoan ; an aggregate of gas- 
trozobids forming a colony of polypites which 
do not develop free generative persons; dis- ^ 
tinguished from gonosome, both being among 
the parts of an entire hydrosome. Jllman. 
trophOfq|>6n& (trof'^plfenn), n, [< Gr. rpo^/, 
nourishment, 4 oirippa, seed.] In bot, same 
as trophospermeum, 

troifllOBpwinilllll (trof-b-spbr'mi-um) , ti . [NL. : 
see fronkosperm.] In bot, same as placenta. 
Biehara, 

trophosphere (trof'b-sfSr), n. [< jjir. rpof^, 
nourisli^ent, 4 o^oipa, a sphere.] In emhryol., 
a zone of modified cellular tissue interposed 
between the decidual stroma and the blasto- 
cyst, formed of the trophoblastic (embryonal) 
and tropbospongian (maternal) layers, it is so 
callsd in Mrinacoue. where it Is of a imheHcal abape, bat 
In other mammala it may be called tro^odiek, tropMcaiya, 
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Ate.. aMOfdliic to Ito ihtpe. Quoit. Jour Mi»m» Sei., 
». S., XXX. 823 . 

troph08p0tt|(ia (trof-o-Bpon'ji-^), n, [< Gr. 
Tp^, nourishment, + airoyytaf a sponge.] In 
emoryoUi a compact cell-layer between the 
trophoblast and the decidual tissue : the mater- 
nal layer of the trophosphere in Er\na4seu8y or 
of a correspoudiug part m other Mammalia, 
trophotoopiC (troF- 9 -trop'ik), a. [< Gr. rpo^, 
nourishment, 4- rpiivKi^ turn.] In hot., exhil^ 
iting or character! ze<l by trophotropism. 
tropnotropism (trof'^trd-pi/m), n, [< fropho- 
tro}h4c 4- -ww/.| In ho/., the phenomena in- 
duced m a growing organ by toe intiuenee of 
the chemical nature of its euviroument, as 
when plasmodia that are spread out on sur- 
faces which >n(4d little or no nutriment move 
toward bodies which contain nutrient sub- 
stances. 7>c Ban/. 

trophOZ05id (trot-d-zO'oid), w. [< Gr. rpo^jy, 
nounshmont, 4* E. rooirf.] A nutritive zobid 
of any organism; a ^strozodid. See tropho- 
some. Ehcyc. Bnt.^ XXlll. 615. 
trophy (tro'fi), pi. trophies (-fiz). [Early 
mod. E. tiophtet tropheOy < OF. irop^^ F. tro- 
phic = Pg tnypheo = Sp. It. trofeo^ < L. trophsp- 
MW, prop, tropjpumf assign or victory, a vic- 
tory, a mark, sign, monument, < Gr. \ponaio\\ 
a monument of an enemy’s defeat, a trophy, 
neut. of rpoiraioCf Attic rpdizaioi^ of defeat, of 
change or tunimg, < defeat, rout, put- 

ting to flight, lit. ‘a turning’ (hence also the 
soMice), < TpiiTFiVf turn: see trope, tropic.} 1. 
In antiq.j a monument or memorial in com- 
memoration of a victory, it coriftisted of sotne of 
the arms and other ipolls of the vanqiiinhed enemr hung 
upon the trunk of a tree or n pillar or upright hy the vic- 
tor, either on the field of battle or in his home city If 
lor a naval victory, the trophy waa act up on the nearest 
land The ooatoin of erecting trophies waa most general 
among the Greeks, hut it pasiaod at length to the Romans 
It waa the practice also to have representations of trophies 
carved in atone, bronze, etc. In modem times trophies 
have been dedicated (see def 2), in churches and other 

S ublic buildings, to commemorate victoriea. .s«e cut un* 
wBtke 

And thon thy selfe (O SanlX whose Conquering hand 
Had yerat with TropheU filled all the Land, 

Aa far aa J Igria, from the lapboau Sea. 

Sj^oeMter, tr of Du Bartas's w eeks, ii , The Trophies. 
And trophieM, reared of spoiled enemies, 

Whoae tope pierced through the clouds and hit the skies. 

B Jonton, Pnuce Henry's Barriera 

2. Anything taken and preserved as a memo- 
rial of victory, as arms, flags, or standards cap- 
tured from an enemy. 

And for a trophi/ brought the Giant's coat away, 
Made of the beards of Kings 

Drayton, Tolyolbion, iv .117 
Over the ohimnqy-pieoe was a amall mirror, and e 
that the trophy of a fox's brush 

Buheer, Kenelm Chillingly, ii 9 

8. Something regarded as a memorial or evi- 
dence of victory; a prize. 

This is that famoused trophy which Philip would have 
hia son Alexander In the games of Olympus to wrestle for. 

Ford, Honour iViumphant, ii 
4. A memorial ; a memento. 

The luerc word 'a a slave 
Dehosh'd on every tomb^ on every jpwve 
A lying trt^hy Shak., All's Well, ii 3. 146. 

At one point we met a party, women among them, bring- 
ing off various trophic they bad picked up on the battle 
Add O W. Holmes, Old Vol. of Life, p. 4U. 

5. An ornamental group of objects, such as 
weapons, memorials of tno chase, or flags, ar- 
ranged on a wall, or a 
symbolic or typical , 

grouping of exhibits at 
an exposition or the 
like ; also, in decoration, 
a representation of such 
a group. Hee trophy dec- 
oration, under decora- 
Uon. 

Hit gorget, sash, and sabre 
M the Horse Marines with 
his hoot-hooks uudeincath in 

vy. Book of Snobs, 

Ixxvi 

Confiding ciistoniers lent 
them silver plate, and wo- 
men's taste Slid a few litibons 
make a gorgeous trophy. 

J A«M<m,Sooisl Lifein Reign 
[of Queen Anne, II icio. 

trophy-cresB (tro'fl- 
kres), n. Same as tro- 

phy^Ort. ^Trophy Prom the forte St 

tr0]^-l0Ck (tro'fl-lok). WHl of xTth CWI 

II. A lock of hair cut ^ 
from the head of a slain enemy, used to adorn 
a weapon or shield. 
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trcqiiliy^moilioy (tr6^fl*mun'i), n. A duty for- 
merly paid annually in England by house- 
keepers toward providing namess, drums, 
colors, etc., for the militia. 
trop]iy<WOrt (trd'fi-wbrt), n. The Indian cress, 
Tropteolum, Also trophy-cress. 
troiflc (trop'ik), Cl. and n. [< OF. (and F.) tro- 
piane s Pr. tropic s Sp. trdpioo s Pg. It. tromco 
(cf. D. G. tropisrh = Sw. Dan. tropim, a.), < LL. 
tropicus, of or pertaining to the solstice {Capri- 
cornus ti'opieus, Uie tropic of Capricorn), as a 
noun, one of the tropics; < Or. r/wTruoic, of or 
pertaining to a turn or chan^, or the sol- 
stice, or a trope or figure, tropic, tropical ; as 
a noun, 6 rptmiKoc (so. sixAnf), the solstice, pi. 
oi rpoiriKoi (sc. kvk/oi), the tropic circles ; < rwiro, 
a turn, turning, solstice, trope : see trofic.} 1, 
a. Pertaining to the tropics (the re^ons so 
called); tropical. 

II. w. If. The turning-point; a solstitial 
point. 

Thi« Bigno nf (''apricorne is also cleped the tmpik of 
wvntiir, for thanne bygyuneth the sonne to come sgayn 
to us ward Chawer, Aatrolabe, i 17. 

How tliat the Hun performing hia conrae In the winter 
iropiek, und exhaling much moyatnre from NUua, dimin- 
iaheth him contrary to hia nature Sandyt, Travailes, p. 77. 

2. In astron., one of two circles on the celestial 
sphere whose distances from the equator are 
each equal to the obliquity of the ecliptic, or 
234^ nearly. The northern one tonohea the od^tic at 
the sign Cancer, and is Utonce called the trtpicfufCaneer, 
tht aouthem one being for a similar reason called the 
tropu of Capnoom, The aun'a annual path in the heavens 
is iMiunded by these two circles, and they are called tropiee 
because when the ami, in his Journey northward or south- 
ward, nuichea either of them, ho, aa it were, turns hack, 
and travels in an opposite direction in regard to north and 
south 

3. In geog., one of two parallels of latitude, 
each at the same distance from the terrestrial 
emiator as the celestial tropics are from the 
cclesl ial equator — that is, about 23^°. The one 
north of the equator is called the tropic qf Canetr, and 
that south of the equator the tropic qy Caprieom Over 
these circles the sun ts vertical when his declination la 
greatest, and they include the part of the glolie called the 
torrid zone— a zone 4r in width, having the equator for ita 
central line. 

4. pi. With the definite article : the regions ly- 
ing between the tropics of Cancer and Capri- 
corn, or near them on either side — MaUgnant 
fever of the tropiot. Hee/etwri 

tropical (trop'i-krf), «. [< tropic 4- -o/.] 1. 
Of or pertaining "to the tropics; being within 
the tropics; characteristic of the tropics or of 
the climate of the tropics. — 2. In zoogcog., 
inhabiting the tropics; tropicopolitan. — 3. In- 
cident to the tropics: as, tropical diseases. — 
4. [< trope.} Figurative; rhetoncally changed 
from its proper or original sense. 

There are many things delivered rhetm1call>, many 
expressions therein merely tropical 

Sir T Broume, Religio Medici, Pref. 
Tropical ahioesi, abscess of the liver, oconrring as a 
result of long resldenoe in the tropica— TroPioia dls- 
easot, diseases met with, as a mlo, solely In the tropics. 
— Tn^oal duokwood. See pmm ---T toploal grape. 
Same aa tea^grape (which sc&^nnder grami).— TTOplcal 
homonym. Bee Aemenym.— Tropical HcdinD, in 

f ricklyneat. Bneyo IHeC — Tropical month. SccfiumlA, 
(e>— Tropioalyoar. See year. 

Tropld^da (trop-i-ka'li-ft), a. [NL. , < Gr. rpom- 
sdi, tropic, + sea.]" In zoogeog., the trop- 
ical mawe realm, one of the prime zofllogical 
divisions of the seas of the globe, between the 
isocrymes of 68^ F, north and south : same as 
Dana’s torrid-zone or coral-reef seas. 
Tropicalian (trop-i-kft'li-an), a, [< Tropicalia 
4- -an.} Of or pertaining to Tropicalia. 
tropically (trop’i-kal-i), adv. In a tropical or 
figurative maimer. " 

The Mouse-tnp. Many, how^ TropieaUy. 

Shak , Hamlet, fu. 2. 247. 

tropic-bird (trop'ik-b6rd), n. One of several 
natatorial totipalmate birds of the family Phae- 
ihontida: so called because usually seen in 
tropical regions. They are beautiful birds of buoyant 
and dashing flight, resembling seeniwallows or terns, but 
with the two middle tail fmmers filamentous and long- 
exserted bwond the rest. They are somewhat larger than 
pigeons, white variously marked with black on the upper 


AmmwhirdiandreptUesws have e tvetalftguiliei Which, 
from bemg found onqr within the trqpfoinf AMSiilrioa, 
and Aineru% have been ienned 

tropidofl. n. Plural of tropis, 

troSdial (tr^-pid'i-ftl), a. [< tropis (-id-) + 
-ial,} Of or pertaining to a mpis, or keel of 
a cymba: as, tropidial pteroB, i:feo ptere. JBhi- 
oyc. Brit, 3001. 417. 

Tropldog»gt6r(trop<'i-d$-ga8't6r),n. [NL.(Du- 
mdril and Bibron), < Gr. rgdirt^ (rj(XMr<<b),keel, + 
yaari/p, stomach.] 1. A genus of iguanian liz- 
ards, as T. blainvillei, having the ventral scales 
three-keeled and no femorm pores.— 8, [I, r.] 
A member of this genus. 

TropidolapiB (trop-i-dol'e-pis), n, [NL. (Cu- 
vier, 1829J, < Or. rgdira; (rpomA-), keel, + 
scale.] 1. A genus of lizards: a synonym of 
Sccloporns. — 2. [L o.] A member of this genus. 
The common fenoe-uzard of the United States, Seeleporw 
undulaHut. has been called the toaiMd fropidofepW. See out 
under Semporus. 

Tropidonotog (trop^i-dp-no'tus), n. [NL. 
(K^l), < Qr. rf)6iric Irpomd-), keel, 4- vwrof, vwtoi>, 
the back.] A genus of ordinary oolubriform 
serpents, of the family Coluhridm, including 



parta and tinted wUh pink or salmon-oolor, espeoialfyon 
the long tail-feathers, and when adult have theblll red or 
yellow. The feet are small, and all four toes are united by 
weba. The two best-known species are the yellow-hUled 
and the red-hilled, PhaSthon paetroeMe and P. mtherem. 
Though reeembUng terns, they belong to a different order 
of bii^ their nearest relatives being the frlgaie-pellcMUii 
or man-of-war birda. See out under PhaSthon, 
tropiOOpolitMl(trop^i-k^pori-tftn), a. [<frop- 
io 4- 6hr. a citisen. Ct cosmopolitan,} 

In zodgsoQ,, belonging to the tropics; found 
only within the tropics; common to the whole 
of the tropics. ‘ 


Common Kingetl Snake ( Trof^tdmotus natriiO 

such as T. natrur, the common ringed snake of 
Europe. The name has been loosely used for many ser- 
pents not genorli^ally the same us the shove. See also 
cut under make 

Tropidorbynchns (trop^i-dd-ring'kus), n. [NL. 
(Vigors and Horsfleld, 1826), < Gr. rpomc (r/w- 
irtd-), keel, + snout, beak.] A genus of 

Australian melipha^ne birds. T. comiculatus 
is the well-known friar-bird or leatberhead. 
See cut under /riar-htrd. 
tropldogtenial (trop^i-tl^sWT'nal), a. [< Gr. 
rp^/f (rponift), koei,^ oripvov, breast-bone.] 
Keeled, as a oreast-TOne; having a keclea 
sternum ; carinate, as a bird See out under 
eannatc, 

Tropidostenili (trop^i-do-stdr'nl-i), n. pi. 
[NL. : see trojyidostemal.} One of the primary 
divisions of recent birds, including those which 
have the sternum keeled: equivalent to Cam- 
natSB, and opposed to Homamternii. [Bare.] 
troi^ (tro'pis). II.; pi. tropides (trop'i-dS^. 
[NL., V Gr. T/wmc, keel. < rphreiv, turn.] 
sponge-spicules, the keel or backward curve of 
a oymba, or C-shaped flesh-spicule ; the part be- 
tween the ends or prows. See eytnba. Knoyc. 
BHt, XXn. 417. 

tropifft (trd'pJst), n. [< trope + Ast.} One who 
deals in tro^ ; especially, one who explains the 
Scriptures by tropes, or figures of speech, 
tropologic (trop-^-loi'lk), a, [< tropolog-y 4- 
Ac,} Same as vropoiogical 
tropolqgical (trop-(^lojM-kftl), a. [< tropologie 
4- -al. J Figurative ; as, iropologiotU interpre- 
tation. 

We are to take theaeoond lignlfloatlon, the iropoloffiMd 
or figurative. Jer. ToyUr, Worka (ad. 1S86X II« VKL 

tropologlCftUy (trop-^-loj'i-k^-i), odr. In a 
tropologioal or figurative manner, 
troi^lo^ie (tr^poF^-jlz), V, t ; pret. and pp. 
tropoloqized, ppr. tropmo^ng, [< tropology + 
Hjge,} To use tea tropologioal sense, as a word; 
change to a figurative sense; use aa a trope. 

If Athena or Mtiiwva be tropdogised Into prudence. 

OudsMtih, lateileotnal fiyatem, pi. fiSO, 

a trope, + 
Arbetori- 

cal or figoral^ve'inode of 1^'eeoh; the use of 
tropes or metaphors. 

Bee alao hlamed thoaa that by AUegorlea and Treyds^ 
pfw peiimrt atid obaotue tim HMoiie of theh CMa 

i S et s a ffilgnmaga p> 87* 


WImHmt dta# lo or to whatortr ottior oraao« 

maltti'om . . . aroimwitotf o(m4i^^ordn»^^ 

F, Batt, Mod. Bog., p. 17a 

2. A treatise on tropes or figures. 

Lesmod portont who hsro written rooabtUarlei, tiropoU)* 
g($t, end o^NMltioiit of words sadptmuMs. 

J«r, Taylor, Wwks (ed. 1885), II. ISL 

3. Speoifioally, that uae of a Scripture text 
whion gives it a moral significance apart from, 
or rather implied or involved in, its direct 
and temporary meaning. 

troppo (trop'po), adv, [It. ; sa F. trop, too much : 
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a hone, to dunw his peoee; henoa to bring or draw out 
fore^ltton. [CoUolE) 

They would sit for boon solemnly Irottina out for one 




another's sdmlratioii their oommonplsoes of the pt 
sopMoal oW'hoolL until I tingled from head to foot. 

D. ChrltUe Murray, Weaker Vessel, : 

trot^ (trot), n. [< ME. frof, < OP. trot = Pr. 


- , , _ , vlvaca 

andaato, Ota., ma non troppo (^legro , — ... 

but not too much so). See tanto. 
tronenti An obsolete form of trouser/t. 
And t r one ri nuule of thy lUn to tumble in. 

Beau, and FI , Coxcomb, ii 

trot^ (trot), e.; pret. and pp. trotied^ ppr. troU 
ting* [< ME. trottenf < OF. trotter^ troter, P. 
trotter = Pr. Sp. Pg. trotar s It. trottare, trot, 
< ML. ^ trottare f trotare^ trot, go; prob. < OHG. 
trottdn, tread, MHG. trotten, run (0. trotten, 
trottierenytrotf after Bom.), freq. of OHG. fro- 
tan, MHG. G. frefen, tread: see tread, and cf. 
iroa, trode. The usual derivation, < ML. **tolu~ 
tare, through the assumed series *Uutare, > *tlo- 
tare, > irotare, trot (see tolutation), is improba- 
ble.] I, tntrane, 1. To go at a quick, steady 
pace; run; go. 

A1 be it so that no man fynden shal 
Koon in this world thatirott«e/i hool In al, 

:Ne man, ne beest Chaucer, Merchant's Tale, 1. 2D4. 


tmlNkUmr 

8. Faith; fidelity: as, to pledge or plight one’s 
troth. 

To a gret lady that day be trovphf plight, 

%rgbt at the fontain of ihurstes gladiieiwo ay . 
B^yng so lone ne llkyng to my pay 

Bofii. i/Fartenaylfi E T. 8), L 828. 
Having sworn too hard a keeping oath, 
study to break it and not break iny troth. 

Shak , L L L., L 1. 66. 

troth (trdth or trdth), v. t, [< troth, w.] To 
plight; betroth. 

So says the prince and my new4rothed lord 

Shak., Much Ado, liL 1. 88 

trothlesst (trdth'les or trdth'les), a. [< trot/t 
Ct.truiklese.^ Faithless ; treacherous. 
A irothlem or perfidious fellow. 

Vtretegan, Rest, of Decayed Intelligence (ed. 1688X p. 800. 
^ow, trothleee King, what fmita have braving boastaf 
Pesle, Edward L 

troth-plight (trAth'plit), a. [Early mod. E. 
trouthe-jnyght,} Betroth^; espoused; affianced. 
[Obsolete or provincial.] 

This is your 8on.ln>law. 

And son unto the king, who, heavens directing, 

Is troth^phght to your daughter 

Shak , W. T., v. 8. 161. 
That wench will be trothidight to th' first man as wHI 
wed her and keep her i* plenty. 

Mn Oaekdl, Rylvia'a Lovera, x. 

In those daya. the Stsur Cambridge Coach, which left the trOth-^light (trdth'plit), v, t. [Early mod. E. 

tr<»>^^9Ki<troa^pU9ht,a,l ’fohetroth 

ditch Church at a trot. Quarterly Ret., CXLVI. 198. 


trot m Sp. Ptt, trote ss It. trottr* (G. trott) ; from 
the verb.] 1. Quick, steady movement ; go ” : 
as, to keep one on the trot all day. [Now col- 
loq.1 — 8. A gait faster than the walk and slow- 
er than the run. in the trot of bipeds both feet are 
alternately off the ground at the same time for an Inter 
val in each itep ; In thatof qnadruped% in a very slow trot 
there ia alwaya one foot on the ground, a pari of the time 
two feet, and a part of the time three. If fast, there are two 
intervals in each stride when all the feet are off the ground 
(the stride being the distance in time or imaee between the 
Bucoeaaive points on the gronnd touched by the same foot), 
the horse leaving the gronnd from the hind feet in snoces- 
sion. while in the run he leaves the gronnd from afore foot 
In the trot the limbs move In psM, disgonsUy but not 
quite simultaneously, even in the "sqnsre trot " If the 
difference becomes considerable^ It constltntes ^'single- 
footing”; If the difference becomes so great that the ac- 
tion la reversed, and the pair of llmba on the same side 
move together, it becomes ** pacing.” WhUe the trot 
is naturally a slower gait than the run, It haa become 
the instinctive fsst gait in certain breads of borsea. See 
trotter, and cut in preceding column 
I'he canter is to the gallop very much what the walk ia 
to the trot YouaXt, The Horae (Treatise on Draught). 


Being pricked with as strong an itch to be 
Abroad, and trot about the world, as she. 

J Beaumont, Piyohe, vL 822. 

2. Specifically, to go at the quick, steady pace 
knowu as a trot. See trot^, n,, 2, and trotter. 





Successive Fositions of e Horse In TrotUag. 

(After InstenUneoos pbotogrepha nade by Badweeff) Muybridge.) 

Sometimes he trote. as if he told the step^ 

WMh gentle majesw and modest pride. 

shak., Venus and Adonis, L 877. 

This is true, whether they [animals] move per latera, 
that ia two legs of one aide together, which is tolutatton 
or ambling, or per diametrum, lifting one foot before and 
the oioaa loot behind, which ia snoenssation or trottaiir. 

Str T. Broume, Vulg. Brr., Iv. 6 

I taw lady Suffolk trot a mile in 188. Flora Temple 
has trotted dose down to laa and Bthan Allen In 8.85, 
or leas. 0. W. Bolmee, Professor, vlL 

XL irwte, 1. To cause to trot; ride at a trot. 

Be that oan tree a oonraer, break a rush, 

And, arm'd In prool dare dure a straw’s strong push. 

Jfarston, Sattrea !• sa 
8. To ride over or about at a trot. 

This lovely boy . . . beatrid a Scythian ateed, 
Trotthag we ring, and ttlftlng at a glove. 

Marlowe, Idmburlalna n., 1. 8. 
Be made him turn, and etc/p, and bound, 

To gallop and to trot thp round , 

He soaree could stand on any giound, 

Be was so foil of menu. 

Bniptom Hymphidia. 

3* To uae a *'poiiv^ or aotne siinilar means tu 
iMIjinf ; aa, to trot a lesson. [Ool- 

lifo slailgt U. A]— Tolrela«%toeaaactotrolvas 


3. A toddling child ; in general, a child : a term 
of endearment. 

Ethel romped with the little children— the rosy little 
trota Thackeray, Semoomee, x. 

4. A ^*pouy”; a ‘‘crib.” [College slang, U. S.] 
— 6. A trot-line. [U. 8.] — 6. A small line that 
sets off from the main trot-line, to the extreme 
end of which the hook is fastened. See trot- 
Itne. [U. S.]— Bgfwife-trol Same as epp-trot 

trot% (trot), n. var. of fraf.] An old wo- 
man : a term of disparagement. 

An aged trot and tough did niarle with a lad. 

TufwrviUe, Of a Oontrerle Mariage. 

An old trot with ne’er a tooth in her head. 

Shak,T oftheS.,L2.8a 

trotcoxy, trotcosy (trot'ko-zi), n, ; pi. trotco- 
eies, trotcostre (-ziz). [Appar. so called as en- 
abling one to Hrot,* drive, or travel ‘oozy’ or 
warm, < trot + eoey; less prob. orig. * throat- 
cosy, < throat + oo^.'] A warm covering for 
the head, neck, and breast in cold weather when 
one is traveling, [Scotch.] 

The upper part of his form . . was shrouded In a large 
great-coat belted over his under habiliments, and created 
with a huge cowl of the same stuffs, which, when drawn 
over the head and hat, completely overshadowed botli, 
and, being buttoned beneath the chin, was called a trot- 
eoey. SotM, Waverley, L 818. 

trotevalet, n. [ME., appar. < OP. ’’frofwate (per- 
haps referring orig. to Scandinavian myths), < 
loel. Thrudhmldr, a title of Thor {Thrmhvaldr 
godha, the heroic defender of the gods), < 
Thrudhr, used only as the name of a goddess 
and of a woman, also in compound names (as 
AS. Thr^ihOj the name of a woman; cf. OHG. 
truta, G. dial, trute, drude, a witch), + -oaldr, < 
valda, rule : see meld, Cf, walterot] A trifling 
thing. 

Yn gamya and festys and at the ale 
Love men to lestene trotevale. 

MS HoH 1701, f. 1. iHaiUweU.) 
swan thre traltoura at o tale toid<i^ wereo again me 
Bwoni, 

Al ye maden trotenale [read troUuaU] that I haved seld bl- 
font; 

xe ledde me bi doune and dale, as an oxe bi the horn, 

Til ther as him is browen bale, ther his throte schal be 
sohorn. Walter Mapee, Poems (ed. WdghtX p. 8S7. 

troth (trdth or troth). ». [< ME. troutke, trowthe, 
trought, etc., var, of treouthe, treuUte, tntthe, < 
AS. tredwih, truth : see truth, the commoner 
form of the word. The proper historical pron. 
of IrolA is trfith; so betrotl^ prop, b^trdth'. 
The pron. trdtb (given by l^eri&n) and the 
worse pron. troth (given by Walker and his 
copiers) are irregau^, and ore prob. artificial, 
the word in educated use being ^iefiy literary, 
scarcely occurring in vemaouUtr speech.] 1. 
Truth ; verity : as, in Woth (a phrase used inter- 
jeotionally, and often colloquially reduced to 
Irolt). 

I oould wish that from honosfoorth he would learne to 
teU frolA. Hakluyt'e Voyagee, I. 56a 

Troth, and I would have my will then. 

Middloton {and othere). The Widow, IL 1. 

Mott, When will you come home, heart? 

Ton. In troth, aali 1 know not 

Mekkorand Wrioteo, Westward Ha 1. A 


or affiance. Palsgrave. [Obsolete or provin- 
cial.] 


trOfth-pUght (trdth'plii ), n. [< troth-pltght, e.] 
The act of betrothing or plighting faith, whether 
in friendship or in marnago. Shak., W. T., i. 2. 
278. [Obsolete or provincial.] 
trotll-pli^tad (trdth ' plH ted), a. Having 
plighted^oth; ;^edged. [Obsolete or provin- 
cial.] 

troth-ring (trdth'ring), n. A betrothal ring. 
Mrs, Browning, Aurora Leigh, ix. [Bare.] 
troth-telUngf (trdth 'tel^^ing), a. Truth-teiling. 

Wycherley, Gentleman Dancing-Master, iv. 1, 
trot-]^6 (trot'lin). It. A kind of trawl-line, 
oonsistinff of a stont cord, commonly one or 
two hundred yards long, with haitra hooks 
attached by short lines at intervals of two or 
three feet. One end of the line is tied to a stake or 
tree on the buik, and the other is sunk by means of a 
weight. The trot-Une takes catfish and other bottom- 
fish See travd. ISonthem U. 8.] 
trotter (trot'dr), n. | < ME. trotter, < OP. trotier, 

< ML. troianua (cf. also tolutanua), a trotter, < 
frofare, trot: see frofi.] 1. One who or that 
which trots ; specificallv. a trotting horse, espe- 
cially one of a breed of liorses noted for speed 
in trotting. A great part of the best trotters in the 
United States (where the breed has been brought to per- 
feoMon) are descended through HarobletoiiUn from the 
English thoroughbred Messenger The mile record Is now 
(1895) held by Alix, which in at Galesburg. HI , trotted 
a mile in 2 minutes 8} seconds. On the race-track t rotters 
are driven in light skeleton wagons called sulkies. See 
trod, n., 2. 

Item, ther be bowt for yow lij horse at Seynt Veythys 
feyer. and all be trottcrye, ryth fayir horse, God save hem, 
and they be well kepyd Paeton Jbettert, I. 681. 

My chestnut horse was a faat trotter. 

T. Booir, Gilbert Gumey. {laXham.) 

The trotter represents a breed which haa not vet reached 
its limit of spe^, and there are very few in the extreme 
front. It was Just so with the running horses in the eariy 
days of that breed, so far as we can judge from the data 
we now have 

W. H Brewer, in Rep Conn. Board of Agrt for Jan., 189a 

2. A foot, (a) The baman foot JSlang.] (d) The 
foot of an animal used for food aa pigs* trotters; sheep’s 
trotfere, 

trotter-boiler (trot'^r-boi^'l^r), n. One whose 
business it is to treat the hoofs of animals by 
boiling and other operations for separatingl^m 
the homy parts the fat, glue-stock, etc. Work- 
shop Be^^ts, 2d ser., p. 308. 
trotter-oii (trot'^r-oil), n. An oil obtained in 
boiling down sheep’s and calves’ feet, 
trottles (trot^lz), n. [Origin obscure.] The " 
prickly comfrey, Symphytum a^errtmum, 
tnittcfir (trot-worO» «• mdewalk, < trot- 
ter, trot; see frofl.] A footway on each side 
of a street ; a sidewalk. 

Paris is veiy badly lighted at nights, and the want of a 
frottoir la a very gr^ evIL 

Sydney Smith, To Mrs Sydney SmiUi. 

tnmlMUloiir (trtt'ba-dOr), n. [< F. troubadour, < 
Pr. trobador (Pr. also trobaire = P. tmuvdre) = 
Sp. Pg. trovaaor zs It. troratore { < ML as if *fro- 
pator), < OP. trover, truver, F. trovver == Pr. 
trohar ae Sp. Pg. trovar =r It. trovare, find, in- 
vent, oompose, < ML. *troparc. compose, sing, 

< tropHB, a song, oi^. a figure of speech, trope : 
see trope, trover, C3. r 


, trouvhre.] One of a class 



troabadonr 

of early poets who first appeared in Provenoe, 
France. The troubadoan were considered the Inren* 
tors of a species of Ijrrioal poetry, characterised by an 
almost entfre devotion to the subject of chivalrio love, 
and generally very complicated in regard to moter and 
rime. They flourished from the eleventh to the latter 
part of the thirteenth century, principally In the south 
of France, Catalonia, Aragon, and northern Italy. The 
most renowned among the troubadours were knights who 
cultivated music and poetry as a polite accomplishment , 
but the art declined, and In its later days was chiefly cul* 
tivated by an inferior class of minstrels. See trowiin. 

troublablef (trub'la*bl), a. [ME. troublahle, < 
OP. ^trouhlable^ < tiouhler^ trouble: see troMe 
and •able,'] Troublesome; oatising trouble; 
vexatious. 

Leoherie tormenteth hem in that oon ayde with grady 
venims and trmicbMAe iro. Chauetr, Bodthiua Iv. meter 2. 

tronble (trub'l), r.; pret. and pn. troubled, ppr. 
troubling, [< ME. troublenj trublen (also trans- 
posed turblen), < OP. troubler.irubler, trobler, 
also tourhleTf turbler, torbleTy P. trouhler, trou- 
ble, disturb, < ML. *turbulare, < L. turbuia^ dis- 
orderly jfToiip, a little crowd of people, dim. 


6502 

Fean oonoemiiig his own state had bean the trmiMs 
with which he had hitherto contended. 

SwOkKUt Banyan, p. S4. 

The trouNf about owning a cottage at a watering place 
Is that It makea a dnto of a pleasure. 

C. D. Warner, Their Pilgrimage, p. 198. 

4. A source or cause of annoyance, perplexity, 
or distress: as, he is a great trouble to ns. — o. 
Labor; laborious effort: as, it is no troubU, 

Is twenty hundred kisses such a troubhf 

Shot., Venus and Adonis, L 628. 

Insomuch as they have not dared to hazard the revenue 
of iKgypt by sea. but have sent it over land with a guard 
of Boiuaiers, to their no small trouble and expenoes. 

Sandye, Travailes, p. 40. 

6. In law, particularly French law, anything 
causing injury or damage such as is the sul^ 
jeot of legal relief.— 7. A disease, or a diseased 
condition; an affection : as, a cancerous trouble, 
— 8. In mining, a small fault. Also called a 
throtc, slide, slip, heave, or cAccA’.ngyn. 1-1 In* 
convenience, embarrmsameni, anxiety, adveruty, mlsfor* 
tune, calamity, sorrow, tribulation, misery, plainie, tor- 
ment See the verb. 


Ill-bred louta, almple sots, or peevish trmMe-houee*. 

Urquhart, tr of Babelals, 1 61 


of turba, crowd ( > turbarc, disturb), s Gr. ripfiri, troublet, a. Same as troubly, 
disordor, throng, bustle (> T«p^{«r, disturb): tronUe^t (trub'ld-li), adv. In s troubled or 
see turhid, turbulent, and of. duturb, duturblc.] confused manner: oonfusodly. 

L irane. 1 To stir up; agitate; disturb; put meditation. muitprocMd Indaeorder; notlron- 

into commotion. Hedly, not preposterously. 

An angel went dowii at a certain season Into the pool, Ap Hall, Divine Meditation, xvL 

and troubled the water John v. 4 trouble-hOUSef (tmb'l-hous), w. [< ti'oublo, v,, 

A woman moved Is like a f<mnUln -p obj. housed,] A disturber of the peace of a 
8hak„ T. of the S., v 2 142. house or household. 

2. To disturb ; interrupt or interfere with. 

We caught here a prodigious quantity of the finest fish 

tronhle.IIllrUl(t^a.m^^^^^ l<trouble,r„ 
inthia^ werepoSon^^^^ + nurth,] One who mars or disturbs on- 

Bruee, Source of the Nile, I. 812. joymeut or mirth, as a morose person ; ‘a kill- 
joy; a spoil-sport. 

But once more to this same troubte-mirth, this TiSdy Var- 
j ^ ^ » *>ey. Seott, Kenilworth, xxxvii. 

Thou didst hide thy face, and I was trouMed Ps xxx 7. . - , ,, , ^ ^ i i 

Th. W t C< 0“ 

who or that which troubles or disturbs; one 
who afflicts or molests ; a disturber. 

Lot them . . hurl down their Indignation 
On thee, tlie troubler of the poor world's peace I 

iS^., Kich. III., L 8 221. 

This great Tartarian Prince, that hath so troubled all trOUbl6-r68tt (trub'l-rest), n. [< trouble, v,, 4- 
hlsneighboui*,theyj^ayeBcaUt;han obj. mfL] A disturber of rest or quiet. 

Capt. John SmUh, True Travels, 1 88. * tnm^reeL fantaatik irreedv.iniL 

He waa an infidel, and the head of a small school of In- Sylveete^, ad Du Barti^Vi^ks, il.. The Fortes, 

idols who wore troubled with a morbid desire to make . w. oi uaixass weeaa, ii., ine runei 

converts jraeatdaj/, Hist. £ng., xix. trOHblesome (trub'l-sum), a, [< trouble + 

Nothing social life so much as originality, or 1. Anno^n^; vexatious: as, a trou- 


8. To disturb in mind; annoy; vox; harass; 
afflict; distress; worry. 


The boy so troubUe me 
Tlapast enduring. Shak , W T, ii 1 1. 

Not so sick, my lord, 

As she is troubled with thick coming fancies. 

That keep her from her rest 

Shak., Macbeth, v 3. 88. 


political Sfe so much aa the spirit of liberty 

J. Jt Seeley, Nat ReUgion, p. 140 

4. To put to trouble, inconvenience, pains, or 
exertion of some kind: used conventionally in 
courteous reemests: as, may I trouble you to 
shut the door r 

Your roaster 's a right honest man, and one 
I am much beholding to, and must veiy shortly 
Trouble his love again 

FMcher, WUdgoose Chase, v. 2. 
I shall trouble you to give my aervicea to my friends at 
■ ■ tMen, I. 180, 


-Byn. 8. 
e, plMU 


blesonie eojxgh; a troiwlesome ueighhor. 

Lard Plaueibte I wou’d not have my Visits troubieeamr. 
Manly The only way to be lore not to have ’em trouble- 
eome Is to make 'em when People are not at home 

Wycherley, Plain Dealer, 1 1 
The Arabs and people of tke country are civil enough, 
and shew it in their way, by coming and sitting about 
you ; tho' they are trouticeome by being too observing, 
curious, and inquisitive. 

Poooeke, Description of the Bast, I 181. 

2. Difficult; trying: as, a troublesome shoal or 
reef; a troublesome fellow to deal with, 

1 beshrew him tor his counsel I there is not a more dan- 
gerous and trotibUeome way in the world than is that into 
which he hath directed thee. 

Bunyan, PUgrtm's Progress, i 
The Bail aald he had a design to have anchored there 
last night ; but, as it waa troubUeome to get out in the 
morning by the westerly wind, he intend^ to run over 
to Perlm Island to paM the night 

JSbiiee, Source of the Nile, I 811. 

8. Tumultuous; turbulent; boisterous. 

There arose in the ahlp such a troubleeome disturbance 
that aU the ship was in an vprore with weapons 

UeMuyt'e Voyagee, II. 1. ill. 
When cloudless suns 

trouble (trub'l), w. [< ME. * trouble, truble, tru- Shine hot, or wind blows troubleeome and strong 

bull, iorble, turblc, < OP. trouble, tourble, trouble, ^ Wordneorth, Naming of Places, vl. 

also a crowd, P. trouble, trouble ; from the verb, j 4t. Troublous ; disturbed. 

1. Vexation; perplexity; wonw; difficulties; In the frouMnome times 'twas his happinesse never to 

trials ; affliction. ^ sequestred Aubrey, Lives (FranoU Potter). 

Man is bora unto trouble, as the sparks fly upward ^iTlexJng,<^ng. 

Job V. 7. troublesomely (trub'l-sum-li), adv. In a trou- 
Wfaen we might be happy and qnlet we create trouble Wesome manner; vexatiously. 
to oorselvea. i. Iralton, Oompiete Angler, p. 906. He may presume and become troubletomely garruloua 

2. Annoyance ; molestation ; persecution. . . - Bronti, Shirley, xxiv. 

For“lo»phrt>ald.d,e"pta,»l,a,dth.,«,, tr«lble«»mWl^tnib'lHium.nes),n. Thegtote 
But pacyently all theyr truhle dyd he endnre. OT character of being troublesome. 

Joeeph of AnnuUhie (E E. T 8 ), p. 8S. The lord treaanrer complained of the troubleeomeneee of 
Tyre alone rive those two powerful princes. Nebaohad- 2*® Plw®. tor that the exchequer was so empty. Bacon. 
’‘•ja’^-Tautein “y trcrable-ltatet (trub'l-st&t), n, [< trouble, tJ., + 

A digtnrbero^the oonmiimV; a 

disturber of the peace. Also used attribu- 
tively. 

Those fair hates theee troiMc-datet still nee 

S retenoe of common good, the king's HI course) 
nst he oset forth. Dc^ Civil Wara IIX. 

flotthbolUaf ngq and IrmiWssfalr aeditiou. 

QuaHsaBttlilii^v.li. 


Oxford. Arbutknot, in heUon of Eminent J 

To oast oil on troubled water, see water i 
Ajmet, Ihetrem, etc (see affliei), perplex, agitate, plMue, 
perter, badger, disquiet, make uneasy, anxious, or restless. 
H. intrans If. To become turbid or cloudy. 
Put a Drope of Bawme in clere Watre, In a Cuppe of Syl- 
ver or in a clere Baoyn, . . . and 8if that the &wme be 
ton and of his owne kynde^ the Watre schallo nevere trou- 
ble MandeviUe, Travels, p 62. 

2. To take trouble or pains; trouble one’s self; 
worry: as, do not trouble about the matter. 

We have not troubled to shade the outside of this dia- 
J. Penn, Symbolic Logic, p. 281, note. 


' ^A^ption of the East, II. 84. 
8. Disturbing, vexatious eircum- 

Btanee, affair, or sUfr ^igtress; difficulty. 

To take arms troubUe. 

Shak., Hamlet, lU. L 60. 

haSt’"’*** his Brother Geoffrey but a 
Bird of his own hau^^ BoSsr, Ohronlolis, p. 68, 


trongli 

tnmbIcraB (trub'lus)* a. [< tumble 4 -ouf.l i. 
Agitated; disturbed. 

As a tell ship tossed in troubloiu seas, 

Whom raging wiiides, threatning to maks the pray 
Of the rough rookes, doe dlversly disease. 

iSjpsiMer, F. Q., II. il. 24. 

The street shall be built again, and the wtU, even in 
troublouc times. Dan. lx. 26 

2. Bestless; unsettled. 

His flowing toung and troMom spilght 

Spenter, F. IL UL 4. 

Some were troubloue and adventurous spirits, uien of 
broken fortunes, extravagant habits, and boundless de- 
sires. Jfoffsp, Dutch Republic, L 601. 

8. Disturbing; disquieting. 

They winced and kicked at him, and accused him to 
Ahab the king that he was a seditious fellow, and a trim- 
UouM preaohw. LaUmer, Sermon bet Edw. VI., 1660 
My frou&loiM dream this night doth make me aad. 

Shak., 2 Hen. VI., 1. 2. 22. 

troablpt (trub'li), a. [< BfE. troubly trowbly, 
ifobly, trubyly, trouble, trowble, < OF. troubU, 
iroble, pp. of troubler, trobler, trouble : see trou- 
ble, e.] 1. Turbid; stirred up; muddy; murky. 

In Ethiope olle the Ryverei and alle the Watrea ben 
trouble, and the! ben somdelle salte, for the gret helte that 
is there. MandeoUle, Travels^ p. 166. 

These flsherts of God shulden ... not medle with 
mannis lawe, that is trobly water 

Wydif, Select Works, 1. 14 
A trouble wyne anoon a man may pure. 

PaUadiue, Husbondrle (E. E. T. B.X p. 901. 

Theiloked towarde lannerlur, and saughtbo eyr trouble, 
and thikke of duste. Merlin (E. £. T A), ii 286. 

2. Troubled ; confused ; distraught. 

It may fall sumtyme that the trubylyere that thou base 
bene owtwarde with aotyfe werkes, the mare brynnande 
desyre thou sail hafe to Oodd. 

Hampble, Prose I'reatises (E. £. T S.X P 81. 

The trowbly erroure of oure ignoraunce 

Chaucer, Boethius, iv. meter 6. 

3. Turbulent; tempestuous; stormy. 

The trouble wynde that hyht Auster 

Chaucer, Boethius, i. meter 7. 

trouflyngf , U. A Midd le English form of fn jttng. 

trongn (trof), «. [< ME. trough, trogh, trou, < 
AS. trog, troh, a trough, a small boat ( trohscip, 
frqchscip, a cock-boat), s D. irog =s OHG. MHG. 
tree {irog-), G. irog = loel. irog ss Dan. trug == 
Sw. irAg, a trough; of. It. truogo, a trough, < 
Teut.; lit. * a thing of wood,’ or^rhaps ^a log’ 
(sc. hollowed out) ; from the root of E. tree, AB. 
iredtf, etc.: see tree. Cf. trow^, irogue, and 
tragi.] 1, An open receptacle, generally long 
and narrow, as for water. SpecIfleaUy — ro) A wood- 
en receptacle or baalii In which to knead dougn 

She lifted the mass of dough out of the trough before 
her, and let it sink softly upon the board. 

iJowelle, Annie Kilburn, xlv. 
(6) A large vessel, usually oblong, designed to hold wster 
or food for animals. 


One meets everywhere in the roads (of Switzerland] with 
fountains contf niislly running into huge traught that stand 
underneath them, which is wonderfully commodious in a 
country that so much abounds with horses and catUe. 

Addieon, Remarks on Italy (Works, od. Bohn, I. 619X 


ie) A conduit for rain-water, placed under the esves of a 
building; an eaves-trongh w In j^nting. (1) A wat«^ 
tight box in which paper Is dipped to dampen it for the 
press. (9) The iron or metal-lined box in which Inking-roll- 
era are cleaned and forma are waabed. («) In fiehrtmtwre, 
a hatching-trough. 

2t. A small boat; a canoe or dug-out* 

If none had proceeded farther then the innentiona of 
our predecessors, we had had notbyng in the Poets abone 
Andronicna, and nothing in hlstortea aboue the Annalea 
or Oronioles of Byiahoppes, and had yet haue sayled In 
troughee or in boatea. * 

if Ncbn (First Books on America, ed. Arber, p. xlvilLX 
There is a greatoaue or ditch of water . . . where come 
eveiy morning at the break of day twentie or (hirUe canoaa 
or ti^het of the Indiana. UaJduyte Voyagmi HL U64. 


8. A concavity or hollow: a depression between 
two ridges or between iwo waves : an oblong 
basin-shaped hollow : as, the trougn of the sea. 

Where the trough of one wave oolnoldeS with the oreat 
ot anothar, if that oreat be equal, the reaultant motion at 
that point ia nnU. Thii is the result of the mutual inter- 
ference of wavee. A. Jkmtett, Piln. of Pbyaica p. 189. 

4. The array of oonnected cells of a voltaic bat- 
tery, in which the copper and zinc plates of each 
pair are on opposite sides of the partition.— 5. 
In dhem,, a vat or pan oontaining water over 
which gas is distilled.— 6. In eleetrcfplaUngf a 
tray or vat which holds the metallic solntfon* 
E. to. Kniffhf.^Olasgtroilih. (a)Adeepsiidnaitow 
box of dearglassforboldliigo^eots formtorosooplo ftsdy 
in their natunl llqulda (5) A similar divloe to holdlof 

the devef^*— “ ^ " ^ " " 

In order tl 
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to the Aifeetton at moUon, eit whloh the bercmieter hei 
roeoM ttelOfWietpotiit, end ie about to rite. InVHriieped 
depreeirtoiiiatfae adiftoelnff trough la frequency aaeoehited 
wiw a ooineldent adraiiciiiig line of aqnalla. 
troiu^ (tr6t)f T< troughf »,] I. intram. To 
feeamaaly, as a bog from a trough. Siokard- 
/^o^oiarisBa Harlowe, VIH. 168. 

n. trana. To make into a trougbi or into the 
ahape of a trough. Proe, 8oc, Payehical Be- 
aear^ IH. 461. 

trongh-battgry (tr6f'bat^br-i), n, A form of 
voltaic battery in which the glass or porcelain 
cells are replaced by a trough of wood or other 
insulating material divided into sections by 
insulating plates. Oruikahank’a troogh-batte» oon* 
slate of a trough of baked wood divided Into oella by me- 
talUo partitiona oonaiatlng of a plate of sine and a plate of 
copper soldered back to back, 
trongll-faillt (trdf'fdlt), tf . In geoh^ two faults 
ha^g nearly the same directioui but dipping 
towam each other, so that the mass of rock in- 
cluded between them has more or loss of the 
form of a wedge. The fault-block in such oases is tri- 
angular in croas-seotlon» Instead of being rectangular, as 
it would be If the faults both had the same dip. 
trongh-inittar (trdf 'gut'6r), n. Atrough-shaped 
gutter below the eaves of buildings, 
trough-room (trdf'rbm), n. In fiah-^lture, a 
hat^ing-house. 

troughHUell (trdf'shel), n. A round clam ; a 
member of the Maotndie (where see cut), espe- 
cially the British Mactra aolida and if. atuU 
torum. These have a shell of nearly triangular form, 
with thick opaque valves covered with brownish epider- 
mis ; a V-shapM cardinal tooth is in one valve, with a 
long lateral tooth on each aide, fitting into deep groove! 
of the oppoalte valve Both apeciea live buried in the 
•and near low-water mark In tome plaeea they are ea- 
teemed for the table, and in the Netherlanda the ohdila are 
ronoh used for making roads and patho. 
tronlf (trdl ), V, and n. An obsolete form of troW^. 
trounce (trouns), v, t . ; prot. and pp. trounced^ 
ppr. trouncing, f Early mod. E. trounae; < OF. 
tronoeVy cut, mutilate, = Sn. tronsar, shatter, < 
OP. froaoc, a piece of timoer, tronchOt a great 
piece of timber, a stump; of. OF. froac, trunk; 
of. also tronMHf tronaon^ a truncheon ; < L. trun^ 
ouSy a trunk: see trunk and truncheon,’] To 

{ mnish or beat severely; thrash or whip smart- 
y; castigate. [Nowcolloq.] 

The Lord trouimd (dlaoomfited. K. V.] Biaara and all his 
charettea BMe qf 1551, Judges Iv. 15. 

Well, sir, youll dearly answer this ’ 

My master '• constable . hell trounet you for 't 

Brau. and i^f. (?), JCklthful Friends, 1 2. 

troupe (trdp), ft. [< P. troupe^ a troop, a com- 
pany ; see troop,] A troop ; a company ; par- 
ticularly, a company of players, operatic per- 
formers, dancers, acrobats, etc. 

She showed roe a troupe of faire ladies, even one her 
lover colling and klaatng, chinning and embraolng. 

BretoUt Dreame of Strange fiffeota, p. 17 
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i^aiitad by or now ohrlstanad the traum [read freoMtl. 
me upper stock or the breeohet worn over them reoehred 
the name of trunk boae. PkmeM, 

m%jn, Breeehe9fTrQUMer§tPankdoon», Braeehaf are prop* 
oriy short olothea, reaching just below the knee ; the use 
at the word for tiwmnt is erroneous and vulgar. Trou- 
•sn la Uie <dd word for the garment common in Occidental 
nations to cover the legs of men ; many, espeolally in Eng- 
land, still Insist upon the word, and confine parUeUoone to ite 
historical sense. Many, however, eapecliuly in America, 
are satisfied with paniuoona (oolloquially, panU) for trou- 
rnn 

troUBSe (trds), n, [F., a bundle, quiver : see 
truaa,] A number of small 
utensils carried in a case 
or sheath together; espe- 
cially, such a sheath with 
knives, tweezers, and the 
like, hung from tho girdle, 
and worn during the mid- 
dle ages. Compare 6tuty 
equipage^, 4. The trouise 
is now rather a collection of 
tools or implements for serious 
work, and for men rather than 
for women . as, a auivoon s ^ 
imauMMA. Troum, ftom a French il 

vrvumwa. _ luminetion of 1350. a, the 

trousseau (tr6-S0')» trouMe {Ptom Vielletle- 
pl. trousseaux (-a6z')‘ C< 

F. trousseau, a bundle, kit, 
bride’s outfit, trousseau, OF. trousseau, torseau, 
a little truss or bundle (cf. It. torsello = Pr. 
trosael ss Sp. torzal), dim. of trousse, a bundle, 
truss: see truss, Cf, trousers.] 1. A bundle. 

There [In the 'acrutolre] lay the total keys. In one mas- 
sive troueeeau, of that fortress impregnable even to armies 
from without. i>e Quineey, Spanish Nun, 1 5. 

2. The clothes and other outfit of a bride which 
she brings with her from her former home. 

trout^ ftrout), n. [< hfE. troute, trowte, < AS. 
truht, < OF. truite, CL. trueta, also tructus fML. 
trutta, trotta), < Or. Tp^KTifC, a sea-fish, < rp6yeiv, 
raaw, eat. ] 1 . A fish of the family i^lmonidsB, 
Salmo trutta, with blackish spots, common in 
the colder fresh waters of Europe, and highly 
esteemed as a food-fish and ^me-fish; any se- 
cies of tho same sectfon of JSmmo(Bete Mmo (6) ) ; 
a river-salmon, salmon-trout, or lake-trout, (a) 
In Europe, under the names S truita and S./ano, tiumer- 




troupial, n. See troopted, 
tr0U8-de-l0Up (trfi'd(»-15'), n, pl. [h\: trous, 
pl. of trouy hole; de, of: loup (< L. lupus), 
wolf : see wolf,] Tra^holes or pits dug in tho 
ground, in the form of inverted cones or pyro- 
mids, each with a pointed stake m the mid- 
dle, to serve as obstacles to an enemy, 
trousat (trooz), n. [Also trews, q. v.; < OF. 
trousse: see trousers, truss,] Trousers; trows, 

[Ventidlus] served as a footman in his single (nmoM and 
grieues. HoUond, tr. of Pliny, L 177 

trouaadt (trouzd), a, [< trouso + Wear- 

ing trousers; clothed with trousers. Drayton, 
Pmyolbion, xxii. Also trowsed. 
trouieriltf (trou'z6r-ing), n. [< trousers + 
Cloth for making trousers, especially 
matenal made for the purpose. 
trpUMrs (trou'i^rs), n. pl. [Formerly also froir- 
ssrs, trowsers, trossers; a later form, with appar. 
accidental intrusion of r, of trouses, trowses (also 
iroose, trews), < OF. trousses, pl., trunk-hose, 
breaohes, pl. of trousse, bundle, package: see 
truss, of wnioh trousers is thus uit. a dmeren- 
tiated pluraLl A garment for men, extending 
from the wain to the ankles, covering the lower 
part of the trunk and each leg separately ; ori^- 
nally , tightly fitting drawers ; pantaloons. 8^ 
strossers, in the early part of the nineteenth oeotory 
loiw trilled drawera reawing to the anklea were worn by 
• fins and women, and called froMem. 

The youth and people of feihloQ, when In the oountiy, 
weer tr o n e ar s, with shoes end itookinga. 

Peaoekt, PeeoiipUon ofthe East, 11. ii. 10. 

T reu s m (braoom) were not worn till after the Parthian 
and Oeltio wara and even than only soldlari who were 
eapsmsd to nomem olimatee. Bneye, BriL, VL 457. 

^ On tee eheiidonmeiit of the lattw (beees] theee bm 


European Troul (Salmo trutta) 

ous forms have been alternately combined and then sepa- 
rated into subspecies and varieties, or accorded full spe- 
cific rank. Day contidert that there are but two apeolea 
of British the aalmon, Smlmo ealttr, and the 

trout, 8, trutta. Others divide the latter into S trutta and 
i?. /ario, and these again into others, as 8 eambrieue, the 
Bowin , 8, gaUivenne, the Qalway trout; 8 ttomaekveus, the 
Qillaroo trout ; 8 ieveneneit, the Loch Loven trout , etc. 
(b) In America there arc several black-spotted troute spe- 
cifically distinct from the European 8. trutta, but belong- 
ing to the uune section of the genua 8alma oommoiuy 
colled (rout, with or without a qualifying term (like the ape- 
clea of Saledvnut. see def. 2). All these inhabit western 
portions of the oontinent. Such are 8. gairdnen. with 
rooderate-stsed soalea, 120 to 160 in a row, and 10 anal raya, 
of the Faoiflo alope waters , the rainbow-trout, 8. irideue 
(see out under ratnbow4rout), closely related to the forego- 
ing, native of streanu west of Uie Sierra Nevada, and now 
much diffused by pisciculture, the Rocky Mountain trout, 
8, purpurahu (see lake-trout, 1 , and out under Salmo). 

And now, having oangfat three brace of Trouts, I will 
tell you a abort tale aa we walk towards our breakfast 

/. Walton, Oomplete Angler, p. W. 

2. A fish of the family Salmonidse and genus 
^IveUnus (with its section CrisHvomer), re- 
sembling those called in Europe char. Bee Sal- 
velinus, and outs under chai4 and lake-trout, 2. 
All the American chars are called trout, with or without a 
qualifying term. These are red-spotted. The leading forma 
are the common meokled trout, or brook-trout, of eastern 
North Amerloa, 8 foUtinaHt; the blue-backed trout, S, 
oqiiosKt of Maine, Vermotii, etc ; the Dolly Varden trout 
or tee inmlflo sIodcl S maima, whose red spots arc very 
large; together with the great lake-trout, 8. (Cruttvomer) 
namapouth, Sqe phrases following. 

8. Any fish of the family Oalaxitdm (which 
see). — 4. With a qualifying word, one of sev- 
eral fishes, not of the family Salmonidm, resem- 
bling or suggesting a trout. See phrases be- 
low.-, itftard troatk the weakflsh Cgnooeton nothus, 
(Charleston. U. fil^Bear-trouti the great lake-trout 
[I^e Superior.]— Elaok-flimsd trout, Salmo nigHpin- 
nit of 8 ngland.~BlaOk-SPOttod trout, Salmo purvura- 
iut, tee Silver or mountain trout of western Norte Amer- 
loa: speoified aa 8, p(e«fi 60 ttt.~Bladk trout, the Lake 
Tahoe trout : specified aa Salmo homhawi— Bluo-buokod 
Ig^t, Salmo ogua^i the (a) 

Tha oommon Amerloaa obar . Sa le e Umu fantinalU. Bee 
«ut nndw akar. [Bastsrn NOfth America.] (5) One cf 


tnmtriqpoon 

different trouts (not chars) of the western parts 

of North America, of the genus Salmo. See def. 1 
Br o w n trout, tee common European trout Salmo faHo. 
-“Oallftwralaa brook-trout, the rainbow-trout Soime 
Irideut. See out under rcrin5oia>(rut<t--0uttliroat trout, 
the Rooky Mountain brook trout^Deep-wator trout, 
(a) The great lake-trout (Orest lakes.] (5) A weakflsh or 
sea-trout, (^ncisl^teafaarintur fCharleston, U 8.]--l>ol- 
^ yardan vron^ a Calllorniau char, Salvelinue maima — 
CMdway trout, Sedmo galttventit of England. » OillaXOO 
trout. Salmo ttomaohumt of England — QoldOU trout, 
the rainbow-trout — Gray trout, a ses-trout— the aque 
teague See out under Great lako-troul 

(a) Salvelinue namageuth. Bee def. 2 (b) Salmo /erase of 
England — Ground-tTOUt, a malformed common trout 
(Salmo tario) of Penygant In Yorkshire, England, having 
a singular protrusion of the under jaw.— Lake Tuhoe 
trout, a variety of 8aimo purpunUut found in Lake Ta- 
hoe, ^riimiid Lake, and •U'eains of the Sterra Nevada. 
Also called locally tUver trout and blade trout— Look 
Leven trout, Salmo levmermt of Great Britain — Looh 
Btennls trout, Salmo oreadentit of Great Britain.— 
Mackinaw trout, tee great lake-trout See cut under 
lake-trouL 2.— MeJma trout, tee Dolly Varden trout— 
Mountaln-troat. (a) The black-apotted trout ( 6 ) The 
black-bau, Mteropterw talmoidet. [Local, U. S.]— Oooan 
trout See oosan.— Pot-bellied trout, the amt lake- 
trout— Bed-spotted trout (a) Same aa brook-trout (a). 
(5) The Dolly varden trout- Bed trout tee great lake- 
irout— Bem-trout, tee great lake-trout— BlO Gzuude 
trout Salmo tpflurm, inhabiting also the streams of the 
Utah basin.— Bivor-trout tee common European trout, 
Salmo /ano.— Bocky Mountain brook-trout, dSalmo 
purpwratuM, tee Yellowstone trout or salmon-trout of 
the Columbia river. See cut under <S0fmo.— flt WUorfU 
trout, tee three-bearded rotkling [Local, British (Pen- 
ryn>]— Salt-water trout, a sea-trout- the squetema 
or a related aj^ies of Cynoeeion See Cynoodon, aod^ont 
under tmaMsA.— Sohoodlo trout, the great lake-trcmt. 
— Sobago trout, tee great lake-trout.- ikad-tront, tec 
trout-ahad or aquetcague.- Shoal-watertrottt, the groat 
lake-trout.— fillvar trout, (a) A malformed oommon 
trout (S,fario) of Malham Tarn In Yorkshire, England, hav- 
ing a defective glll-oover. (5) 1'he black-spotCM trout, or 
mountain-trout of weatern North America, (e) The Lute 
Taboe trout- Speckled trout, tee brook-trout— Spot- 
ted trout, (o) One of different American trouts spotted 
( 1 ) with black (see def 1 \Jb)), ( 2 ) with red— a speckled 
trout (see del 2X (5) The weakflan or sea-trout Cunooekm 
mucutoria.— Sun-trout, the aqueteague, Cynoteum rtga- 
lit — waka Lake trout, a local variety of Salmo purpur 
ratut, found in Waha Lake, Washington.— WklteurOUk 
(o) A variety of Salmo farw See finnae. ( 6 ) The bastard 
trout —Teliowstone trout, Salmo purpuntut, tee Bocky 
Mountain brook-trout See cut under Salmo — TallOW 
trout, a malformed trout with the same defect aa the aO- 
vertront(a). (See also butt tnuit tofo-troiit rainkou^troiit 
roeir trout, tatmon-trout, tea-trout ) 
trontl (trout), V, 1 . [< irouti, n.] To fish for or 
oatob trout. 

trouts (trout), V. i. [Var. of iroat] Same as 
troat. 

Sere To bellow as a Stag, to (rout aa a Buck To 

bellow, to bray (in tearmes of hunting we aay that the red 
deere bells, and tee fallow troytes or croynea). Cotgrtm, 

trout-basket (trout'b&s^ket), n. An anglers’ 
creel for carrviiig trout, it U usually made of wil- 
low or osier, and of a sise capable of oonteming from ten 
to twenty pounds of fish. 

trout-bird (trout'berd), n. The American ^Id- 
ea plover. Charadrtus domintcus. H. P.Ives. 
[Massachusetts.] 

trout-colored (trout'kuKord), a. Speckled like 
a trout : specifically noting a white horse spot- 
ted with black, bay, or sorrel, 
trout-farm (trout^fknn), n. A place where 
trout are bred and reared artificially. 
troutflll(trout'ffil),o. l< trout +-/ul.] Abound- 
ing in trout. [Rare.] 

Clear and fresh rivulets of trout/ul water. 

Putter, Worteleo, U. L 

trout-bole (trout'hol), n. A sheltered or re- 
tired nlace in which trout Ue. 
trout-nook (trout'hfik), n. A fish-hook specially 
desiraod or used for catching trout. 
troutleBS (trout'les), a. l< trout + -less.] With- 
out trout. [Rare.] 

I catch a trout now and then, ... so I am not left trmtt- 
Utt. KvngtUy, Life, xxUL 

troutlot (trout 'let), H. Kfrouf + 4cf.] A young 
or small trout ; a troulling. Hood, Dream of 
Eugene Aram. 

trout-line (trout 'Un), ». Afishii^-line specially 
desired for or used in fishing ftr trout, 
tronuing (trout'ling), # 1 . [C trout + -lingh] 
A trou^t. 

trout-louse (trout'lous), n. Same as sug. 
trout-net (trout 'net), n. The landing-net used 
by anglers for removing trout from roe water, 
trout-percb (trout'pCrcE ), n, 1 . A fish, Percop- 
sts gutiatus, of the family Percoimdw. See cut 
under Peroopsis.^2. The black-bass. [South 
Carolina.] • 

trout*Xdckerel (trout'pik'^r-el ), n. Boeinckerel. 
trout-rod ( trout 'rod ),n. A fishing-rod specially 
adapted for taking trout, 
troub-shad (trourshad), n. The squeteague. 
trout-spoon (trout ' Bpdn ), N. A small revolving 
spoon used as an artificial bait or lure for trout. 



tront-ftroua 

tront«Btreaill (trout'strem), fi. A stream in 
which trout breed or mav be taken, 
trout-tackle (trout'tak'f), n. Fishing-tackle 
specially adapted or designed for taking trout. 

troilty(trou'ti),a. [< trout^ + -yi,] Abounding 
in trout. 

Little incontidenible riven, as Awber, Eroways, and the 
like, Boarce worth naming, but trouty too 

Cotton, in W mtou'i Angler, 11 SSL 

troUTtoe (trd-var')i n. [F., < trouver. find; see 
trouhadour.'\ One of the medieval poets of 
northern J^nce, whose productions partake 
of a narrative or epic character, and thus con- 
trast broadly with the lyrical, amatory, and 
more polished effusions of the troubadours. 
The works of the trouv^res inolude the ohanaona de geate, 
the fabliaux, ^nis of the Bound Table cyole^ the **Bo> 
manoe of the iU>se," ** Reyuard the Fox," etc. Alao froa* 
Mur. 

It ia to the ^orth of France and to the Trouvhwi that 
we are to look for the true origlna of our modem lltera* 
ture IxncM, Study Windowa, p. S42. 

trover (trd'v^'r), w. [< OF. trover, F. trouver = 
Ft, trobar = Sp. Pg. trovar =t It. trovare, find, in- 
vent, < ML *tropare, compose, sing. Cf. trou- 
badour, irouv^re, and ireasure-troveA Properly, 
the Ending of anything; specifically, in law: 
(a) the gaining possession of personal prop- 
erty, whether by finding or otherwise ; (6) a 
common-law action for damans for the wrong- 
ful taking or detention of gooim from the posses- 
sion of another. Originally this action waa baaed on the 
finding by defendant of the pluntiit'a goods and converting 
them to his own uae. In course of time, however, the 
auggeation of the finding became mere matter of form, and 
all that had to be proved was that the goods were the 

fi aintiff’s and that the defendant had converted them to 
a own use In this action the plaintiff could not rec o% er 
the specific chattel, but ouly damages for its conversion. 
The actioD for auch damages is now called on actum for 
eonvertUm. 

trow^ (tro), r. t, [< ME. trowen, trouwen, freu- 
wen, treowen, < A8. tredwiatij iruwtan, believe, 
trust, confide, also show to be true, justify, = 
08. trwm =r OFnes. trouwa = D. vertrouwen, 
trust (trouwen, marry), s= MLG. truwen = OHG. 
tniiwen, truwen, Iruen, MHG. truwen, tnicn, trou- 
wen, trowen, G. trauen, hope, believe, trust, = 
Icel. trua = Sw. Dan. tro, believe, = Goth, trau- 
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with a handle, naed by masons, plasterers, and 
bricklayers for spreading and drossing mortar 



J 

Trowels. 

a, Lowell pattern bnck trowel, b, bricklayers* trowel, r, I.«iidon 
pattern trowel . d, Philadeiiihta pattern brick trowel , e, f, tnolden’ 
trowels . k, pointmi; trowel, i, plasterers' trowel , j, corner trowel, 
k, garden trowels 

and plaster, and for cutting bricks, and also by 
moldors for smoothing the surface of the sand 
or loam composing the mold. 

In one hand Swords, in th’ other Trewde hold. 
SyltmUr, tr. of Du Ihtrtas’a Weeks, it, The Decay. 

2. A gardeners* tool, like a small spade or scoop, 
used for taking up plants and for other pur- 
poses. See figs, k, anove. 

The trud flrate fnl ofte it rouat distrejme 

PaUadxut, Busbondrle (E. E. T. S.)^ p. 16. 

3. A tool used in oil-cloth manufacturing to 
spread paint and remove what may be super- 
fluous. It is made of steel, is 2 feet long, and 
verv elastic, and has a handle near the broad 
end.— To lay on with a trowM, to lay or spread thick- 
ly and coaraely ; hence, to fitter groealy 

Well said . that waa laid on toUA a trawl 


epimera of the metotliorax not reaching the 
rounded oozn. They are oral ilerkMiolored beetl^ 
lumelly with a rough eurhoe. They feed upon deooiapoe- 
ing animel matter, and many epeeiea am found about the 
refueeot tannertea and upon the hoofe and hah of decaying 
animala About 100 apeoiet are known, of which about to 
are found in the United Btaiea ae T. montuhm, 
troy (trol). n. Short for irou weight, 
troy wedfllt (troi wat). [Early mod. B. also 
Troie wetght, earlier weight of 2Voy (wegghi of 
Troyes, Arnold’s Chron., p. 108) : so called with 
ref. to Troyes, a town in France, southeast of 
Paris, of considerable importance in the four- 
teentn century. Nearly all the principal towns 
or seats of commerce in the middle ages bad 
their own weights and measures, the pound, 
foot, gallon, etc., varying from one town to an- 
other, sometimes even from one <marter to an- 
other. The pound of Troyes in tne early part 
of the fourteenth century was adopted to some 
extent in other places and in England, but was 
then specifically designated as ** of Troyes” (E. 
of Troy). Later, troy we^ht losing recognized 
connection with a locality, the first element 
became a mere attributive, and the phrase was 
thus generally reduced to frov.] A weight chief- 
ly used in weighing bread, silk, gold, silver, and 
articles of jewelry, but now only for gold and 
silver, it was brought Into England in the latter part 
of the reign of Edward III., and waa adopted for the 
coinage in 1527 The table of troy weight is as follows : 

Pound Ounces Pennyweights. Grains. 

1 - 12 » 240 B 5,760 

1 » 20 K 480 

1 m 24 

The pound avoirdupois ia equal to 7,000 grains troy. Bee 
avairdujKM and weighL 

Item, to do make me vi. aponya, of vifi ounce ot troy- 
ttyahL well faoyond and dubbyl gylt 

Poston LetUn, I. 422. 

trnt, n. See true 


!sZai7A»"yS^ke It, L 8. US. tnuiget (trB'w), n. See trewage. 

'■ !■■■ 'T- •s" 

trowelled, ppr. troweling, trowelling. [< trowel, ^ r j e 

n.l To dross, form, or apply with a trowel : as, 

J rtf J ’ 1 had many flattering reproaches for my late tnianey 

trowetea stucco. ^ ^ ^ from those parties. Jfme. D'Adday, Dhuy, I 568 

troiTOl-bayoiiet(tron'el-bB'p-net),«. Beeftnjt- ^^ntoftnuiier. Se6.w«Bt 

tmandt, tmandillgt. Old spellings of truant. 


onet. 


an, believe, trust; connected with the adj. AS. trpwelbeak (trou'el4)ek), w. One of the bro^- truanting. 

. ' . ' . . .... ^ tfU) r.1. Vkivwla 4 -V.a Vowtslv . m. ^ 


tre&we, etc., true, from a root (Teut. 
found also m trust: see friic, a., (rue, n., and 
frittrf.] If. To believe ; trust. 

Wliosu wol trow her love 
No may offenden never more. 

Rom. of the Rom, 1. 8215. 
Then repentant they ’gnn cry, 

O my heart that trow’d mine eye ! 

Greetw, laaliel'a Ode. 

2. To think ; suppose. 

Tbel aaugh the Caatoll ao fer fro thena that thel trotmd 
not the aounde of the home myght not thider beti iierdo. 

Merlin (E £. T. R ), ill 605 
Well ca’ our horse hame maaterleaa, 

An* gar them trow alain men are we 
Rattle qfRothwell Bridge (Child’s BalUda, Vn. 150)i 
Said the Cardinal, I trow you are one of the Klng’a 
jPrivy.Chamber, your Name ia Walsh 

Baker, Chronicles, p 279. 
Doth he thank that servant because he did the things 
that were commanded him ? I trow not Luke zvll 0. 
I trow, or trow, a phrase added to questions, and ezprea- 
aive of contemptuous or indignant aurpi iae nearly equiv- 
alent to / leender 

What tempest, / trow, threw this whale . . aahore? 

Shak., M. W. of W., U 1. 64. 
What have I done, trow, 

To bring these fears about mo? 

Beau and FI , Wit at Several Weapons, v 2. 
What ails he, trowf Chapman, All Fools, ill. 1. 

trow^ (trou), w. TA var. of trough.'] 1. A 
obannel or spout of wood for conveying water 
to a mill; a flume: sometimes used in the 

{ dural with the same sense i as, the mill-fnw«. 
Scotch.] — 2. A boat with an open live-well 
or fish; a sort of fishing-smack or lighter. 

To aaaiat and counaeil theym in theire byeng and bar* 
ganyng with the Bagera,au(*h aa biyngeth whete to towne, 
as wele In trowys aa otherwyae, by lande and by watir. In 
kspyng downe ot the market 

Biyfli$haildM{Z E. T. S.X p. 424. 

trOW^ (tron), n. Same as dxow^ and troll^. 
trowaailiief, n. Same as truandtse, Rom. of 
the Rose, 1. im. 

trowantt, a. and n. A Middle English form of 
truant. , 

trowel (^u'el),n. [Early mod. E. trowell, tru- 
eU; < ME. truel, trulle, trowyUe, < OF. truelle, tru- 
ele, < L. tnilla, a small lame, a dipper, dim. of 
trua, a stirring-spoon, skimmer, laale.j 1. A 
tool, generallv consisting of a flat long triangu- 
lar, oval, or oolong blade of iron or steel, fitted 


groats, or bir^ of the family tnumdiMf, ». [ME., also truaundise, truwan- 

CorydongumatranusotBmimttii-. gocaUedfrom ironandtse, trowntyge, < OP. tnlaadwe, < 

truand, vagabond : see truant,] A vagrant life 
with begging. Rom. of the Rose, 1. 6604. 
truant (trd'ant), n. ana a. [Formerly also fn- 
vant; < ME.' truant, truaunt, truand, trewande, 
truont, trowant (= MD. trovwant, trawant, tru- 
want), < OF. truand, truant, a vagabond, beg- 
gar, rogue ; also adi. truand, beggarly, roguish ; 
= Pr. truan (truanaa, fom.), a vagabond, ss Bp. 
truhan ss Pg. trudo (ML. reflex truannus, trw 
danus, trutanus, trutannus), a buffoon, jester: 
prob. <. Bret. *fr«an, later (after F.) truant, vaga^ 
bond (of. truek, a wretch, truez, pity, etc.), ss 
W. tman, wretched, truan, a wretch (cf. tru, 
wretched), etc.] I. n. If. A vagabond; a va- 
grant ; an idler. 

All thjn^e^t this day faJleth at Rome, exm^ all onely 


Trowelbeak {.Lerydon Mumatranut), with ouUuie of beak 
txom above 

the shape of the very broad, depressed beak, 
which is about as wide at the base as it is long, 
trowlt, V. and n. An obsolete spelling of trout, 
trowmf, a. See troused. 
trowieri^, n. An obsolete spelling ot trou- 
sering. 

trowserst, trowsersf , n. pi. Obsolete spellings 
of trousers, 

Troz (troks), n. [NL. (Pabrlcius, 1 792), < Gr. 
a weevil, lit. * a gnawer,’ < rpdytiv, niaw.] A cu- 
rious genus of laparostict scarabeid beetles, 
having five ventral segments visible and the 




TVmt mmockwt. 


trewandm, leatoura, tumblers, plaiera, , 
Inglera, and such other, of whom there is mow and to 
many Ooldm Book, zil. 

2. One who shirks or neglects duty ; especially, 
a child who stays away from school wi^out 
leave. 

I have a truant been to chivalry. 

Shak,, l Hen. lY., v. 1. IM. 
from school without leave.-- 
i mdnstrial school to which in 
> habitually absent themselves 
from school without leave, or who fr^uent the oompaay 
of rogues or criminali, are committed by order of a magis- 
trate, under the provisions of the Elementary Ednotuon 
Act 1876. 

n. o. 1. Idle; loitering; given to shirkiDg 
duty or business, or attendance at some ap- 
pointed time or place: especially noting chu- 
wn who absent themselves from schom witii- 
out leave. 

A fruoiif boy I |m*d my bounds, 

T enjoy a ramble on the banks of Thamea. 

Cowper, Task; L 114. 
2. Oharacteristio of a truant ; idle; loitering; 
wandering. 

Bam, But what in faith, make yon from WlttenbetgT 

Her. A truant mapoaltloii, good tny lord. 

Shak,, Hamlet, i. 1. 162. 

To lag^beblnd with Cnwnl pace. 

BniSn, tr< of Viign*a Oeorgiea, tU. 704 

tnuuit (tr6’|mt), V. [< ME. truanten, trowantmt 
irutmden, < OF. truandsr, play the truant < <ra- 
Ofkl, truant: see traafii, a,] X Strang. To lAlt 
away time or shirk duty; play truant. 


teSMlt 

HU badkwtfdMtM tn tli« hath Mt liln tlnif 

forward; tohadhaanatlriiaiiUrfthar^hahad nothaane 
80 haatia a Dhiitia. 

Bp. jBlailitMloro*ooamographle, A Yoong Bawe Praaohar. 
They loat their time, and tntanM in the fundamental! 


^ ^ llUUm, Frelatioal BpUcopaoy. 

n. trane. To waste or idle away. [Bare.] 

I dare not be the author of eniontaip the time. Ford. 
truantilift (trd'ant-ing), n. [< ME. *truanting^ 
truatmding; verbal n. of truant, i).] Same as 
truandise. Bom. of the Boee, 1. 6721. 
truaatly (trd'ftnt-ll), a. [< truant + •%!.] Tru- 
ant; ime; inolmed to shirk school or other 
duty. Jer, Taylor, Works (ed. 1836), I. 640. 

Yet heere-henoe may aome good aoorewe, not onelle to 
frtiantfU aohollera . . or to new-entred nouioea . . or to 
well-forwarde atudenta . . . 

FUrio, It Diet, Ded., p. [6]. 

truant + 


6606 

barter; hence, to traffic; deal; trade by ox* 
changing commodities; bargmn; negotiate: 
followed with with or for (vnlk a person, for a 
thing). 

Ndthir eeold they take any money for their fruite, but 
they would trueko/or olde anirtea. 

BaHuyVo Voyaget, II. 227 

How brave U he t In agarded coat ! Yon were best truck 
wOh him ; e'en atrip, and truck presently , it will become 
you. B. Joncon, Bartholomew Pair, ii l. 

n. trane. 1. To exchange ; igive in exchange ; 
barter ; swap : as, to truck knives for gold-dust. 

To buy, seL trueko, change and permute al and enery 
ad kinoes of warea, maro^ndiae^ imd goods_ 


tmdk-fiMm 


two very low wheels near one end, on which sacks, bales, 
bores, or other heavy packages may be tilted to be moved 



truantly (trd'ant-li), odr. [< 

As a truant, imp. Diet. 
tnutntghip (tr6'ant-ship), n. [< frwanf + -ship.] 
The conduct of “a truant; neglect of employ- 
ment or study. 

I would not hane the master either fronne or chide with 
him, if Uie childe haue done his diligence, and vaed no 
trcwandoMp therein. Aoehum, Scholemaater, p. 27. 

trub^ (trub), n. [See truffle,'} A truffle, 
trub* (trub), n. [Origin obscure.! A slattern, 
trablet. An old spelung of trouble. 
trubt^f (trub't&l), If. A short, squat woman. 
Ainmeorth. {Imp. Diet.) 
trabylyt, O. A Middle English form of troubly. 
trnccag^, n. An obsolete selling of truckage. 
tmce (trds), n. [Early mod. E. also truae, trewae; 
< ME. treicea, treowea, trttDea,truu>ea, truwia, 
trues, trovHa, iriwa, true (> OF. trues), pi. of 
trewe, obs. E. true, a truce, pledge of reconcili- 
ation: see true, n. Truce is thus ult. a plural 
of true. Cf. dice, pi. of dte, pence, pi. of ^>enny, 
bodice, pi. of body.} 1. An intermission of 
hostilities ; speoiftoally, a temporary cessation 
or suspension of hostilities mutually agreed 
upon by the commanders of two opposing 
forces, ^norally for some stipulated penod, to 
admit of negotiation, or for some other purpose. 
The batell thanne heganne new aveyn . 

Ko trewyc waa taken tie noo poimloment, 

Butt atrong felghtyng and many knyghtea alayn. 

GcncrydM(B. £. T. S X 1 3000. 
A temporary auspeiiBion of the opcraUona of war at one 
or more placea ia called truce or anuiaUoe. A truce may 
be ipecial, referring to operations before a fortreaa or in 
a dlatrict, or between certain detachroenta of armies, or 
general, Implying a auapenaion of hoatilitles in all places 
WoUsey, Introd. to Inter. law, f 140. 

2. Respite; temporary quiet or intermission of 
action, pain, contest, or the like. 

Take tmee a while with these Immoderate mouminga 
Beau, and FI,, Coxcomb, iv 4 
Let me have truce, vexation, tor aome minutes. 

SAiriey, Traitor, iL 1. 

df. Reconciliation; peace. 

Behold the peaoefull Doue 
Brings in her beak the Peace-branch, bonding weal 
AndJruce with God 

Sploeeter, tr. of Du Bartaa'a Weeks, U., The Ark. 

Flag of truce, see TTuoa of Ckld, a auapenaion 
of private fends which waa observed, chiefly in the elev- 
enth and twelfth centuries in France, Italy. Bnglaud, etc 
The terma of such a truoe usually provided that such 
fends should cease on all the more Important church fes- 
tivals and fasts, or from Thursday eveniim to Monday 
morning, or during the period of Leut. or the like. This 
practice, Intaodnc^ by the diurch during the middle 
ages to mitigate the eviu of private war, fell lowdually into 
diauae aa the mlera of the various countries became more 


kind ant , 

Hakiuyfs Voyagee, L 259 
To truck the Latin for any other vulgar Language la 
but an ill Baitm*. HowM, Letters, li 66. 

Then died a Rambler , not the one who aalls 
And trueki, for female favours, beads and nails. 

Crabbe, Works, L 117 

2. To peddle; hawk. 

We showed him the warea we brought tor him, and the 
cotton yam we had trucked about the country 

B. Anos; (Arber'a Bng. Gamer, I. 406X 

tmek^ (truk), n. [< OP. troq, troc, F. troc = 
Sp. trueco, trueque, exchange, barter, s Pg. 
troco, change of a piece of gmd or silver, Uroca, 
barter; from the verb.] 1. Exchange of com- 
modities; barter. detruck system, mlon. 

And no commutation or trucke to be made Iw any of the 
petie marohanta without the assent aboue aald 

UMuyt e Voyagu, L 228. 
The earliest form of exchange must have oonalated in 
giving what was not wanted oirecUy for that which waa 
want^ This simple traffic wo call barter or truck, the 
French tree. Jeoona, Money and Meoh. of Exchange, p 8. 

2. Traffic; intercourse; dealing. [Colloq.] 
Mach other frueie we had, and after two dayea he came 
aboord, and did eate and drinke with vs vny merrily 

Quoted in <^U John Snathe Works, L 82. 

8. The truck system. 

It is no donbt difficult to work the lumber trade, where 
_ I of men are despatched great distances, or the flsh- 
’ trade, without some resort to truck 

Sir C. W. DUke, Proba. of Greater Britain, L 2. 

4. €k>mmodities for barter or trade, (a) Small 
wares, stuff, goods, gear, belongings, hence, rubbish 
ICoUoq ] 

Retaining Tisquantum to tend from place to place ib 
procure truck tor us. 

Maurt'e Joumai, in Appendix to New England s Me- 
[mortal, p 860. 

They gin* her a 'bundance of truck ; I dont know what 
all : and none of ’em bolp her at all. 

A. B Limgetrcet, Georgia Scenes, p 192. 
(b) The produce of a market-garden. [U. Si— TPuCk 
Act. (a) An Engllah statute of 1881 (1 and 2 Wm. IV., o. 
87) requiring wages of workmen to be paid in coin or cur- 
rent money instead of goods, (fr) A sti^ie of 1870 (83 and 
34 Viet, c 105 )l also called the Truck Commieeion Ad, 
which appointed a 
ing 


Truck t. 

a, hamd truck , fi, emnt neck truck 


gangs u 
ing trw 


ich appointed a commission to inquire Into the work- 
j of the act of 1881.— TTlIOk lyitom, the practice of 
raying the wages of workmen in goods instead of money. 
This practioe has prevailed in Great Britain and else- 


thice-bimker (trOs'brft'k^r), n. One who vio- 
lates a tmee, covenant, or en^gement. 2 Tim. 
iii. 3. 

tni06l6M (trfis'les), a. [< truce + -/««.] 1. 
Without tmoe: as, a frtkieleggwar.-— 2. Grant- 
ing or holding no tmoe ; unforbearing. 
ttRchniRnt, tmdgeniMit (tmoh'mf^i, tmj'- 
m|^), n. [Also tnioheman, trouckman, truck* 
ment, trugman ; < F. truoheman, truchement as Sp. 
trii^man, < Ar. tatjemdn, an interpreter: see 
dragoman, drogman.} An interpreter. 

The great Tuike anawarad them hy hia truokinan. 

Hak^ e Voyages, IL 91. 
Having br Ida trounohman {read frouekmonf] pardon 
orav'o. PeeU, Polytdrmnla. 

1 am CrwskiMHi, and do flourish bafore this monsiaar. 

B. Jonson, Cynthia's Ravels^ v. 9. 

tmoidatlont (trb-si-d&'sbqi^ n. [< Ik trucMa 
tio{n*), < truoidare, kiU.] The act of kiUing. 
Oockm^. 


employment 

from time to time for supplies of provisions, etc., the rest 
of their wages, U any, being iMdd in money at the end of 
the month, or in orders whioh may be discounted at the 
store In some instances the workmen receive payment 
of their wages in money on a tacit or express unaerstand- 
Ing that they are to resort to the premises of their mas- 
ters for snob ueoessartea as they require. Under this 
system the workmen have often to ray exorbitant prioea 
for their goods and from the great facility afforded to 
them of procuring liberal suptmes of goods in anticipa- 
tion of wage% they are apt to be led into debt The system 
was profited in Great Britain in 1831, by statute 1 and 2 
William IV.. 0 . 87, which requiree that the wages of work- 
men be paid in coin or current money, and not in goods. 
The syst^ however, still flourishes more or less openly 
trnok^ (truk), n. [Appar. (by oormptton of (rtt* 
ekus to* trucl^, ttmeks, whence the assumed sin- 
gular truck t) < L. trochus. a hoop, ML. a wheel, 
etc.. < Gh*. Tpox^i, a wheel, disk: see trochus. 
Cf. truckle.} 1. Asmidl wooden wheel not bound 
with iron ; a cylinder.— 2. A wheeled vehicle, 


from one place to another , a sack-barrow (b) A two-, 
three-, i>r four-wheeled barrow used for handling baggage 
at a railway-station , a baggage-track (e) A strong and 
heavy two oi four-wheeled vehicle, typically with small 
wheels and a low body, for carrying stone, iron, and other 
heavy loads. Trucks receive a number of descriptive 
names according to their use or construction, as stone- 
truck, cotton-truck, crane-neck truck (with a curved reachX 
buUding-truck (tor moving buildingsX etc. (cD An open 
railway wagon, used for conveying goods by rail. [Eng.] 

3. A group of two, throe, or more pairs of wneels 
in one frame, for supporting one end of a rail- 
way-ear or locomotive*; a car-truck. The frame 
carried by the four wheels of a horse-car is also called a 
truck; but the term appears to be applied chiefly to the 
bogie-truck. See cut under car truck 

4. In gun., a circular piece of wood or metal, like 
a wheel, fixed on an axle tree, for moving ord- 
nance. See casemaie-truck. — 6. A circular piece 
of wood fixed on the head of each of a vessel’s 
highest masts, and having small sheave-holes 
in it through which sigual-halyards are rove. 

We painted her, both inside and out, from the truck to 
the water’s edge. Jt B Dana, Jr , before the Mast, p 66. 
Baok-femok locomotlyo, doubla-tnick tank-looomo- 
Mve. Bee fcHxrmofviw.— Hand-truck, a two-wfaecled baiv 
row for moving freight It has low wheels and a pair of 
upright handlea See cut a, above.— HoM-trudL a two- 
or four-wheeled vehicle for oarryiiw flre-engiDe nose.— 
Laddar-truCk, a long four-wheeled vehicle for carrying 
ladders, hooks, and other supplies of the flre-servlce.— 
Lsa<Ungtnidk(natit). a small cylindrical piece of wood 
with a hole in it, selxM on to the rigging aa a fair-leader 
for some rope.— Baok-holdlng trudi, a truck arranged to 
bold saoka upright while being filled. It has a hoop to 
hold the mouth m the aack open B U. Knight — Bwlllg- 
motlon tnidk. Bee swtng-motScn. 

trudk^ (truk), V. t. [< irurV^, n,] To put in a 
truck ; send or convey by truck : as, to truck 
cattle. 

The first run of the Mood from the cut throat of the ant- 
roal is collected in round, shallow pans, which are fniel-ed 
to co(d shelves, where coagulation soon follows, and then 
the albumen is dried and sold to button manufacturer!. 

So. Amer , N. R, LVUL 87a 

tmek^ (truk), n. [< It. trueco, ** a kind of play 
with bailee at a table, called billiards, but prop- 
erly a kind of game vsed in England with cast- 
ing little bowles at a boord with thirteene holes 
in it ” (Florio), s= Sp. truque, truck, truco, a push 
at truck, also a table for playing truck; pi. frv- 
CO.V, truck. Cf . troco, from the same source.] A 
kind of game (see etymology). Compare troco. 

This is called the French game (of billiardsX and much 
resmnbled the Italian method of playing, known In Eng- 
land by the name of Trucks, which also had its king at one 
end ox the table. .Sfnitt, Sports and PastimeB, p. 897 

trackage^ (truk'aj), n, [Formerly also fruc- 
cago; X truck^ + -ape.] Exchange; barter. 

Without the fni«eap« of iierishfng Coine. 

MiUon, Refmmation in Bng., it 

trackage^ (truk'aj), n. [< trucFi + -age.} 1. 
Conveyance by tnicks or wagons. — 2. Money 
paid for conveying goods or merchandise m 
trucks; charge for or the expense of convey- 
ance by truck. 

tmck-bolster (trnk'bol'st^r), ft. (a) A beam 
or cross-timber in the middile of a railway- 



vaknowE.] X. To oxohango ; swap 


of which there are many kinds, used for moving 
or traai^rtlng burdens. (#> A amaU banow with 


frame composed of two timbers at each end 
called sjmng-beams, resting upon springs, and 
one in ihe middle called a iruck^omter beam, 
the center-plate being secured to it, and the 
three timbers being connected by longitudinal 
iron bars or wooden beams. 

Trnckae pine. Seejnsci. 
trucker (&uk'6r), n. [< trucks 4* -cfi.] 1. One 
who trucks; one who traffics by exchange of 
goods. 

Let them not in , 

I know then, awaggertng, subnrblan irarers, 
Sixpenny Cmeftera Jfasrtupsr, City Madam, iii 1. 
2. A truck-farmer; a market-gardener, or one 
who sells garden-etuff, especiaUy at wholesale. 
[U. 8.] ^ 

trabk-fann (truk'fari^ a. A farm devoted to 
market-gardening. [U. S.] 



trnok-fluniMr 

tmok-farmer (truk'f n. A fanner who 
raises vegetames, fruits, eto., for the market; 
a market-gardener on a large scale. [U. S.] 
traok-honae (truk'houB), n, A house erected 
for the stora^ of goods, used by early English 
settlers in America in trading with the Indians. 
trucklllg-haaBe (truk'mg-hous), n. Same as 
truck-house. 

The French came In a pinnace to Penobscot, and rifled 
a irueking>hwim belonging to IHimontb 

W\rUhrop, Uist New England, I. M. 

tmck-jack (tmk'jak), n. A lifting-jack sus- 
pended from a truck-axle, and used to lift logs 
or other heavy objects for loading upon low- 
bodied sleds or wagous. E. H. Knight, 
truckle (tmk'l), n, [Early mod. E. troeelCt < 
BIE *trokeU trookyl (in comp.), < ML. troclea, 
a small wheel, a wheel of a pulley, a pulley, < 
L. troclea, trochlea^ a sheaf, pulley, < (Jr. rpoxi- 
kia, Tpoxiha, a pulley, < rpoxdf^ a wheel: see 
trochus, and cf. trochlea^ troehilus^, Cf. truck^^ 
as related to irochus,'\ If. A wheel of a pulley ; 
also, a pulley. 

JaM, a iruMs or pnllie. . . . Jfoif/ls, a truokU for a pul- 
lia Cotgrave. 

2. A small wheel or caster. Sterne, Tristram 
Shandy, ii. 200.— 8. A small flat cheese. 



Where be those kltchlnstnffes here? shall we have 
no attendants? shew these Gentlemen Into a close roome, 
with a standing bed in *t, and a truMe too ; you are wel- 
come, Gentlenieu. 

H$gvood, Boyal King (Works, ed 1874, VI 46). 

tmcklo (truk'l), V , ; pret. and pp. truckled, ppr. 
truckling, [< truckle, w.] I, trans. To move 
on rollers or casters; trundle. 

Tables with two 1ms and chairs without bottoms were 
truMtd from the middle to one end of the room 

Miu Burney, Camilla, ill 18. (Davuu ) 

H. tntrans. If. To sleep in a truckle-bed. 
See truckle, »., 4, and truckle-bed. 

Draumr. Now you are up, sir, will you go to bed ? 

Peito 111 trueHe here, boy : give me another pillow 
Beau and FI , ('oxoumb, i 6. 

Hence — 2. To be tamely subordinate, as a pu- 
pil to his tutor, or a servant to his master ; yield 
or bend obsequiously to the will of another; 
submit; cringe; act .in a servile manner: usu- 
ally wi^ to or under. 

He will never, while he lives, trueHe under any body or 
any faction, but do lust aa hia own reason and Judgment 
diroota, and, when he cannot use that freedom, be will 
have nothing to do in public affaira. 

Pepys, Diary, III 287. 

The government trueHee, condescends to cajole them, 
and drops all inosecution of their crimes 

FratUdtn, Autoblog., p. SSS. 

tmokle-bed (tmk'l-bed), n. [Early mod. E. 
trocclehed; < ME. trookylbed; < truckle + hed^. 
Cf. trundle-bed, adiff. word of oquiv. meaning ] 
A bed the frame of which runs on wheels ; es- 
pecially, one which is low enough to be wheeled 
under a high or standing bed, remaining there 
during the day, and rolled out for use at night ; 
a trundle-bed. The truckle-bed was formerly 
appropriated to a servant or subordinate, ana 
also to children. 

There 's his chamber, his house, his castle, his standing- 
bed and trueUebed. Shak., M. W. of W , iv. 6 7. 

Well, go thy ways, for as sweet a breasted page as ever 
lay at his master's feet in a tnuiUebed, 

MidfUeton, More Dissemblers besides Women, i. 4. 
Ilrst, that he lie upon the tnuHebed, 

WbUe his young msster lieth o'er his hesd. 

J9p.Hag,8atireaii.fl- 

Augustus slept on s trueHe bed without hangings. 

Freude, Short Studies on Great Subjects, 8d ser., p. 204. 

tmckle-cheefla (trukM-chds), n. Same as 
truckle, 3. 

truckler (tnik'16r), n. [< truckle + -erl.] One 
who truckles or yields obsequiously to the will 
of another. 

Let him call me truMer Tennyeon, Queen Mary, iii 4. 

tnykliug (truk'ling), p, a. Apt to truckle; 
cringing; fawning; slavish; servile; also, char- 
acteristic of a truckler : as, a truckling expe- 
dient. 

They were subdued and insulted by Alexander's osp- 
tsini, snd ooiitinued under several revolutions s small 
tnuimng state. Swift, Noblea and Commons, Ii. 

truckman^ (truVmgn), n. ; pi. truckmen {-men), 
[< truck\^ man.] One who trucks or exchanges. 

truckman^ (truk'man),n.; pi. fmdbiicn(-men). 
[< ifutde'^ + man.] A truck-driver; a carter or 
carman. 

truck-nuuite (truk'mts^tto), n. An officer 
charged win the supervision of trade with the 
American Indians. Compare truek-hme. 
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trudk-pot (tmk^pot), a. Same as irack-pot, 
troek^lhop (tmk'shop), n, A shop conducted 
on the truck system; a tommy-shop, 
truck-store (truk'stdr), n. Same as truck-akop. 
AppleUnCe Ann, Cye,, 1886, p. 84. 
truoOB (trfl'kos), n. [Sp.: see fracA:^.] a game. 
See trucl^, Prescott, 

truculence (trd'kp-lens or truk'u-lens),H. [<L. 
truoutmtia, < trucufentus, truculent: see trucu- 
lent,) The state or character of being trucu- 
lent; savageness of manners and appearance; 
ferociousness; ferocity. 

truculency (trC'ku-len-si or truk'u-len-si), n. 
[< truculence (see -i^)*.] Same as truculence. 

Ha loves not tyranny , . . the trueuleney of the sub- 

ject who transacts this he approves not 

Waterhouee, On Fortescue (1668X p. 184. 

truculent ( trb'kp-lent or truk'u-lent ). a. [< OF. 
truculent == Sp. Pg. It. truculen'io, < L. irucu- 
lentus, fierce, savage, ferocious, < trux (true-), 
fierce, wild.] 1. Fierce; savage; barbarous. 

A barbarous Scythia, where the savage and truculent 
Inhabitants . uve upon milk, and flesh roasted in the 
sun Bay. 

2. Inspiring terror; ferocious. 

The trembling boy his brethren's hauda 
Tlieir trueulent aspects, ami aervile bands, 

Beheld. Sandye, Christ's Passion. 

3. Cruel; destructive. 

Pestilential seminaries, according to their grossiieas or 
subtility, cause more or less trueuletU plsgues, some of 
such malignity that they eoecate in two hours. 

Harvey, The Plague. 

truculently (trtt'kv-lent-li or truk'u-lent-li), 
adv. In a truculent manner; fiercely; destruc- 
tively. 

Trudeau's tern. See tern^. 
trudge^ PP* PP^- 

trttaging. [Formerly also trtdge; origin obscure. 
Connection with tread, unless by confusion with 
drudge^, is impossible. Bkeat suggtmts as the 
prob. source »w. dial, truga = Norw. truga = 
Icel. ihruga, snow-shoe.] To make one^s way 
on foot; walk; travel on foot; especially, to 
travel wearily or laboriously on foot. 

Thence dyd I trudge hoamward, too leame yf she haplye 
returned. l^nUmrtt, JCneid, li. 

Nay, if you fall to fainting, 

'Tia time for me to trudge. 

FUteber (and MaeeingerJ), Lovws' Progress, t. 2. 
Be was a faithful, affectionate, simple soul as ever 
trudged after the heels of a pbUoaopher 

iStrnie, Sentimental Journey, p. 88 

trudge^ (tnij), «. [< trudge^, r.] A weary or 
laborious walk or tramp. [Colloq ] 

We set out for the two miles' trtidpe to Doughtown. 
Arch. Forbet, in Eng. lUust Mag., Aug., 1884, p. eoa 

trudged (tnij), n. [Abbr. of trudgeman.) An 
interpreter. 

One thing aaiU twice (as we say commonly) desemetb a 
trudge. Idfhft Eaphae% Anat cA Wit, p 187. 

trudgemanf, n. See truckman. 
true (trfi), a. [Early mod. E. also trew, trewe; 
< ME, tmte, truwe, ireue, trewe, tnwe, treowe, < 
AS tredwe.trywe (also getredwe, getr^e) = 08. 
tnuwi =r Oraes. triuwessD. trouw = MLG. truwe, 
LG, trou = OHG. *triuwi, MHG. inuwe, O. treu 
(also OHG. gitnuwi, MHG. getnuwe, G. getreu) 
= Icel. tryggr, trur s 8w. trogen ss Dan. tro s= 
Goth, tnggws, true; from a root (Tent. V fra, 
Aryan ai^) seen also in trow^, trust, etc., and 
in OPruss. druwi, druwis, faith, drutpit, believe. 
Hence ult, true, n,, truce, truth, troth, etc. Ct. 
also trow^, truetk, and 1. Conformable 

to fact: being in accordance with the actual 
state of things; not false, fletitiouB, or errone- 
ous: as, a true story; a true statement. 

Bum Men aeyn that thel ben Sepultures of grete Lordea 
that wereii aomtyme ; but that is not trewe. 

MandevOU, Travels, p, 62. 
What proposition is there respeotina human nature 
which is absolutdy and unlveraally truer 

Maeaukty, Mill on Government 
[TVue in this sense is often used elUpticaUy for (Aat if eme, 
or it if true 

True, 1 have married her. 8kak , Othello^ i. 8. 79. 
Cham Your only road now, sir, is York, York, air. 
Oreen. True, but yet it oomes scant ot the pit^eoy: 
Linoefln was, London is, and York shall he. 

DsMsr and Waiter, Northward Ho, L 1.] 

2. Confonnabla to reason or to established rules 
or custom; exact; just; accurate; correct. 

They w«e sU illiterate men ; the ablest of tbsm coold 
not write tnis English— no, not common words. 

Winthrep, Hist New England, IL 176. 
Apelles drew 
A Olnfle regnlariy true. 

Pfw, Protogeoes and ApeUes. 
A traoslatfon lOeely iriff to the origiMd. Atbutknet, 


It is not alwiyt that Ha [the tnunpefi] notss ere etther 
Inwortniiefid. JMmt, Ma^ ChusMewit, xll 

8. Conformable to law and justice; legitimate; 
rightful: as, the true heir. 

An oath Is of no moment, being not took 
Before a Ims and lawful magistrate. 

Shak., 8 Hen. VI., L 1 28. 

4. Conformable to nature ; natural ; correct. 
No shape so true, no truth of such aoooont 

Shak,, Bonnets, 1x11 

6. In bwl, : (a) Conforming or conformable to 
a type, nom^ or standard of structure; typi- 
cal : as, an amoeba is a true animal ; a canary 
is a true bird; the lion is a true cat; a frog or 
toad is not a true reptile, (b) Genuine ; true- 
bred; not hybrid or mongrel: as, a fnee merino 
shee^ Also used adverbially: as, to breed 
true.-S, Genuine; pure; reid; not counter- 
feit, adulterated, false, or pretended. 

For vntrue praise neucr giueth any true reputation. 

PuBenham, Arte of Eng. I\>etie, p. 22. 

Never call a true piece of gold a counterfeit 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV , IL 4. 589 
Unbind the charms that in slight fables lis^ 

And teach that truth Is truest poetry Cowley 

7. In anat, complete; perfected: as, fruc ribs 
(that is, those which articulate with the breast- 
bone, as distinguished from false or floating 
ribs) ; the true pelvis (that part of the pelvis 
below the superior strait or iliopect ineal line ) ; a 
true corpus luteum (the complete corpus luteum 
of pregnancy, as distinguished from the same 
body unaffected by the result of conception).— • 

8. Free from falsehood; habitually spealring 
the truth; vesacious; truthful. 

Master, we know that thou art true, and teaches! the 
way of God In truth. Mat. xxli 16. 

I am too plain and true to be suspected. 

FUteher, Valentlnlan, Iv 2. 

9. Firm or steaily in adhering to promises, to 
friends, to one’s principles, etc.; not fickle, 
false, or perfidious; faithful; constant; loyal. 

Ne noon may be trewe to hym-self but he first be trewe 
to God. MeHin (£. £ T. 8 i. 65. 

Fair is my love, but not so fair as fickle, 

Mild as a dove, but neither true nor trusty 

Shak,, Passionate Pilgrim, 1 86 

There is no such Treasure as a true Friend. 

Howell, Letters, 1. vl. 56. 

A mercenary Jilt, and true to no Man 

Wycherley, Plain Dealer, Frol 

He had seen the path of duty plain before him. TThrough 
good and evil he was to be true to Church and king. 

Macaulay, Hist Eng., vL 

10. Honest. 

For why a trewe man, witbonten drede, 

Hath nat to parten with a theves dede 

Chaucer, Good Women, L 464. 

Rich prejrs make true men thieves. 

Shak., Venus and Adouls, L 724 

11. Sure; unerring; unfailing. 

At first she appear'd In Rage and Disdain, the trueet 
Sign of a coming Woman , But at last you prevail’d, it 
seems ; did you not? Wycherley, Plain Dealer, Iv. 1. 
Idontioally tame. Bee identically. ^ Out Of tnM, not 
exactor true as to relation of lines or adjustment ot parte. 
— Tooomotruo. Bee come. —TTUOJpOfOe. Seeatwpee, 
l.-TFue as touoht. Bee toucA— True MU, in law, a 
bill of indictment indorsed by a grand Jury, alter inves- 
tigation, aa containing a well-ioanded acoaBation.->Ttnt 
oouiBo, croup, dliooniit, error, horlsou, etc. Bee 
courtet, b,eroupi, etc.^-Truo plflOtOf a SfearorplaiMt, 
in aetron , the plsoe which a star or planet would be 
seen to occupy if the effects of refraction, parallax, aber- 
ration, and equation of light were removM, or the place 
which it would occupy if viewed from the earth’s center, 
■uppoelng the rays coming from it to move with fnflnite 
velocity and not to be snbieot to refraction Bomethnes 
only refraction and parallax arc supposed removed.— 
Trua autnio, rutn, eu. Bee the noans. » tju. L Veri- 
table, actuaL Bee reality.— ■% and fl. Blnoere, hononble. 
trnet (trC), n. [< ME. truwe, tru. trewe. < AS. 
tredw, also tredwa, trUwa, trtlth, faith, fidelity, 
compact, er OS. trewa ae OFries. friuioe as MTiG. 
truwe, trouwe, LG. troue as OHG. triuwa, MHG. 
iriuwe, G. treue as Sw. Dan. tro, truth, faithful- 
ness, aa Goth, triggwa, a covenant (> It. treaw 
as Sp. tregua sa Pg. tregoa as Pr. tregua m OF. 
trive, trietfe. F. trdve, a truce ; cf . freague ) ; from 
the adj., AS. iredwe, etc., true, faithful: see 
true, a. Hence the plural iruea, now truce aa 
a singular.] 1. Truth; fidelity.— 2. Agree- 
ment; covenant; pledge. 

Heceidethai he yede toaeriie trswyi of theprlnoea and 
tbebaronnsfrom the Inmge Arthur that the Baianesinyidtt 
be driven oute of the ioMe. Merltn (E. K T. B.X til. 546. 

Leases and truce made by prinoea ... to the breach# 
where cf none excuse is suiBolent. 

Sir T, JEffci; TheGorenKHir, tU. a 

8. A temporary cessation of war, ahoordingto 
agreement; respite from war ; truce. Bee 1ruc$. 

In fyme of Wmet on tiankynge woide he ryda 

W mm er , Troi^ fit iTTa 



Tlwiili* ilMlMli wlthdiiiwi^ ind Dwthe beteittM^ 
AnAVunw dyktr dtgrt for hnaan^ 

Bat It Ood of toll goodnoMO mane n n Iretot . 

NtnJPtowman (BX ri. 832. 

He [Oliirlei ibe Simple] therefore eente him [the Btihop 
of Boneo) en A.mb«Mede to . . . Kollo, to require « trtie 
ortmieforllLinonthee. BVi8pait,Cbxoii.(ed. 1660X1. 227. 

tniA (tr0)> V, t; pret. and pp. truest ppr. truing » 
[< true, 11 . Cf. frofoi.] If. To verify. 

Be eleo tntreeted to liere eoontiiitudl end ooneolentloue 
care not to tmpeaoh the Perllement In the heerte oue of 
another by whuperlng oomj^^te, eeiUler Udd then tryed 
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true; trath; faithfalnoMi; sincerity; reality; 
genuineneaa; ejubotneas; accuracy. 

Claris Iherde thee Ule reathe 
Of trftmMM and of trewthe. 

King Bom (B. B. T. S.X p. 66. 
In trutnm, and so meUilnke too. 

A Jormn, (^nthla*i Bereli, Iv. 1. 

tanaepenny (trO'pen^ij. n. [< true + penny.] 
An honest fellow. [Familiar.] 


or trvM. If, ward, Simple Cobler, p. 81. 

2. To make true in position, form, adjustment, 
or the like ; ^ve a i^ht form to ; adjust nicely ; 
put a keen, nne, or smooth edge on; make ex- 
actly straight, square, plumb, level, or the like: 
a workmen’s term. 

Abont six aiaea of washed emery progresalToly finer are 
employed for grinding the lenses to the trae figure, or, as 
it is called, trvoing the lena 

Byrne, Artisan’s Handbook, p. 162. 

true-blue (trS'bldOy end n. L a. See true 
blue, under blue. 

For his Religion 

*Twaa Presbyterian, true-blue. 

S Butter, Hudibras, I. L 191. 

n. n, A person faithful to the principles or 
characteristics of a body or class. 

Be merry, true4due, be merry; ttiou art one of my friends 
too. Bandolph, Hey for Honesty, IL 8. 

*’Thi8 gentleman"— here Jermyn made a slight back- 
ward movement of the head — '*ls one of ourselves ; he is 
a true blue " Oeorge Eliot, Felix Holt, xvil. 

Especially — (a) A Bcotoh Covenanter (b) A British sailor , 
s man*of>wara.man. 

truB-bom (trd'bdrn ), a. Of genuine birth ; hav- 
ing a right by birth to any utle. 

Where’er I wsndor, boaat of this I can, 

Though banish'd, yet a truebom Englishman. 

Shalt., Uch. IL, L 8. 309. 

trua-bred (trb'bred), a. 1. Of a genuine or 
recomized breed: as, a true-bred horse. — 2. Of 
gonmne breeding or education : as, a true-bred 
gentleman. 

trud-deriwed (trd'd^-rivd^), «. Of lawful de- 
scent; legitimate. Shak.f Rich.ni., iii. 7. 200. 
[Hare.] 

trua-dewoted (trO'df-vd^ted), a. Full of true 
devotion and honest zeal. 8hdk., T. O. of V., 
il. 7. 9. [Bare.] 

true-digposing (trOMis-po^zing), a. Dispos- 
ing, arranging, or ordaining justly ; just. 
Shah., Rich, ift., iv. 4. 65. [Bare.] 
trua-dlTilllng (trO'di-vi^ni^), a. Having a 
true presentiment. Shdk,, TO. And., ii. 3. 214. 
[Bare.] 

tnia-bearted (trd'hUr'ted), a. Being of a faith- 
ful heart ; honest ; sincere ; not faithless or de- 
ceitful : as, a true-hearted friend, 
trna-baartadnaas (trO'hftr'ted-nes), n. Fidel- 
ity; loyalty; sincerity. 

true-love (trO'luv), n. and a. [< BfE. trewe-lave, 
orig. two words: see true, a., and n. The 
word has an accidental resemblance to Icel. 
triUofa (s= 8w. trolofva = Dan. fro/oec), betrotli, 
< frua, faith, + lo/a, praise: see fruc, ti., and 
lore®, V, The elements are only ult. related.] 

1, n, 1, One truly loved or loving; one whose 
love is pledged to another; a sweetheart. 

** Where get ye your dinner, my handsome young man? " 
*'I dined wi* my trueAooe.** 

lord EandaX (Child's Ballsds, II. 249X 

2. A plant of Europe and temperate Asia, Pans 
guadrtfolta : so named because its four leaves 
are set together in the form of a heraldic true- 
love knot. Also herb-irueUm, See herb-parts 
and Party.— Sf. A condiment for sweetening 
the breath. 

Under his touge a tmse^cw he beer, 

For therby wende he to ben graclout. 

Ohauemr, UHler’a Tsle, 1. 606. 

4f. An ornament, probably shaped like a true- 
love knot. FairhoU, 


Say'at thou ao? ait thou there, truepenny f 
8hak., Hamlet, 1. 

Go, go thy ways, old True-pennul thou hast but one fau] 
Thou art even too valiant. Pleteher, LoyeX Subject, i. 


lf|^]adj|r^ai^mo 


ah* amotc me thrugb the harte aa bliye. 

"" ^ qf Loee, 1, 1440. 


% tr$ufe-lo9$, mited many-folde, 

* * ^ -Utfteaa"** 

Cbiirf 

Outof hta boiome drawne foorth a lappet of hla nankin, 
edgid with a bla ItM, and marked with a tniioom, a hart, 
and a P. for Damian; for he waa but a baohelar yet 
B. Baeahom, Letter (166^ iu I. NIcluda'e Progreeaot «to., 
(of Qaoen BUiNdmth, L 462. 

n. a. Indicating genuine love; affectionate; 
einoere. [Bare.] 

Wash him fresh again with tme^ow tears. 

Blah, Rich. II„ t. L 10. 

^tae4eFilBB0l. seekiioii. Also t ree toesr s * knot 

tniMM (trO'SM), «. roffl. 

«MW/< trm + •)!««.] The «lianMtor of being 
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truer (tr6'0r), n. A truing-tool. 

true-gtltch (trB'stich), n. Through-stitch: ap- 
plied to embroidery exactly alike on both sides 
of the foundation. 

Bister, i' faith, yon take too much tobacco ; 

It makes you blsck within, as you are without 
What, true-stUeh, aiater ! both your sides alike 1 
Be of a slighter work , for, of my word, 

You shall DC sold as dear, or rather dearer. 

B. Joneon, Case is Altered, IL 3 

true-tablet (trtt't&^bl), n. A table for playing 
hazard. 

There is also a bowling-place, a tavern, and a true-table 
[var. trey-table], Evelyn, Diary (1646X p. 19S. (Daviee.) 

truif (truf), V. i. [Origin obscure.] To steal. 
[Scotch.] 

Be sure to truf hie pocket-book. 

Rameay, Lucky Spence. 

truff^f, n. A transposed form of turf. 

No holy trufe waa l^t to hide the head 
Of holleat men. 

Sir J. Daviee, Humours, Heaven on Earth, p 4a (JEkiittst.) 

truffle (triif'l), n. [Formerly also trujle; =r D. 
trt^l = G. fruffel = Sw. tryffel =s Dan. iroffel, 
< OP. truflct with unong. f, for frw/c, truffe, F. 
truffe 3= Pr. trufa = Sp. trttfa, truffle ; prob. < L. 
fuo^a, neut. pi. (taken later as fern, sing.) of 
tuber, an esculent root, a tuber: see tuber. Cf. 
F. tartoufe, < Olt. tartuffoia, tartoffalo (Milan- 
ese tartuffol, Venetian tartufofa), truffle (>G. 
tartuffel, mrtoffel, potato), also tartuffo, tariufo, 
truffle; prob. <L. tenwtuhera, ‘earth-tubers’: 
terrm, gen. of terra, earth ; tuber, tuber. Cf . tri- 
A subterranean edible fungus, especially 
of the ascomycetouft genus Tttber. The common 
English truffle, T, mdivum. is roundish in shape, and is 
covered externally with polygonal warta. It is black out- 
aide, and brownish veiued with white inside, and grows 
In calcareous soils, usually under birch- or oak-trees. 
'Truffles are much eateemra as an ingredient in high- 
seasoned dishes. As tbwe Is no appearance above ground 
to indicate their presence, and pigs are frequentty 
trained to find them by the scent, and scratch or root 
them up. Many persona alao become export in selecting 
the places where 
they are likely to 
grow. The moat 
famous field for the 

S roduetton of truf- 
es is the old prov- 
ince of Pdrigord in 
France. The com- 
monest apeoles of 
the French mar- 
kets is T. melano- 
qtorum. T, mag- 
luKum la the jwUo- 
scented truffle of 
Italy. Other edible 
roeciea d Tuiwr are 
T. brumale, T. 
tneeeUUrieum, etc. 

The celebrated po- 
tato-like truffle of 
Italy, etc., la Ter- 

oontiuental markets, is Scleroderma vulgare, allied, as ta 
the acHjalled red truffle, Mdanogaeter vatiegaitus, to the 
pulfballa. Bee 7it5ar, 2, and compare tuekahoe, 

A dlah of trufee, which is a oertalnc earth nut, found 
’ out by an hogg train’d to It, and for which thoae animals 
•re sold at a greets price. Evelyn, Diaty, Sept 80, 1644 

troffled (triif'ld), a. [< truffle + -dd^.] Fur- 
nished, cooked, or stuffed with truffles: as, a 
truffled turkey. 

tniffle-wonn (trfif'l-w^rm), n. The larva of a 
dipterous insect which infests truffles, 
tnmet, truffuUet, n. and v. Middle English 
forms of tr{fleK 

tniff^ (trug)» ?t. [Appar. a var. of trogue, ult. 
otJraugh.j 1. A hod for mortar. 2t. 

A measure of wheat, as much as was earned m 
a trough, three trun making two bushels. — 8. 
A kina of wooden basket for carrying vegeta- 
bles, etc. [PFov. Eng.] 
tmgiH (trug), a. [Origin obscure.] A trollop; 
a trull. 


tnuneau 

tnifflllRIlt, n. Same as truchman. 

tni&lg-tOOl (trb'ing-tdl), n. An apparatus for 
cutting the face or a grindstone, etc., to ke^ 
it true or accurate ; a grindstone-truer. E. Jff. 
Kntght, 

t mlsh (trO'ish), a. [< true + -wAI .] Somewhat 
true. [Bare.] 

They perohance light upon something that seems truieh 
and newish Bp. Gauden, I'ears of the Church, p 198 

An un- 



A pretty Bdddla-siasd 


dlmw. 

JfMdMmi, 


Year FiveGaUaBta,! L 


truism (trO'izm), ». [< true + -wm.] 
doubted or self-evident truth. 

Conolusions which In one sense shall be true and in 
another falae, at once seeming Paradoxes and manlfeat 
trmeme Berkley, Minute Philosopher, vii 

»8yn. Aphoriem, Axiom, Maxim, etc. See aphortem. 
tnusmatic (trO-iz-mat'ik), a. [< trutsm + -at- 
-tc^^.] Of or pertaining to truisms; consisting 
of truisms [Bare.] 

tnxltd (trwe-ta'), a. [F., spotted like a trout, 

< truite, a trout : see trout.} Having the sur- 
face covered with crackle of the most minute 
and delicate sort : noting porcelain and some 
of the varieties of the hard pottery of Japan. 

tmlD (trul), r. t, [Appar. a var. of frol/i. J To 
trundle. [Local.] 

tmll^ (trul), n. [Early mod. E. also trul; cf. 
Q. troUe, a trull ; Swiss trolle, Swabian truU, a 
thick, fat woman ; cf. also trollop^.'] 1. A low 
vagrant strumpet ; a drab; a trollop. 

I never saw in all my life such an ugly company of fnttt 
and sluts as their women were. Coryat, Crudities, L lOi. 

2t. A girl; a lass; a wench. 

Pray, bear back — this is no place for such youths and 
their (rutts— let the doors shut again 

Beau. andFt, Maid's Trsgedy, L 2. 
Be thy voyoe shrill, be thy mirth scene , 

Heard to each swaine, scene to each troU. 

Sir H. Wotton, In England's Helicon. 

Trnllail (tmran), a. [< ML. trnUus, truUunt, 
a dome-shaped building, a dome, < L. truUa, 
a scoop, ladle : see trowel.} Pertaining to the 
council «» trullo — that is. in the trullus, or domed 
room in the imperial palace in Gonstantinople. 
This ej^thet Is usually given to the Oulnisext ConnoU, 691 
(though the sixth Ecumenical Connell also met In the intt- 
cut), considered ss eonmenlcsl in the Eastern Church, but 
not so acknowledged In the Western. It allowed the con- 
tinuance In maniage of the priesta and passed a number 
of canons inconsistent with Roman authority and Western 
legislation and usages. See ConetantinopoUtan. 
tnulisatioil (trm-i-za^shon), n. [< F. truVUsa- 
fton, < L. truXUssatio^n-), \ trullmare, trowel, < 
truila, a trowel : see trowel,} The laying on of 
layers of plaster with a trowel. /w?p. JMct. 
tnuy (tr6'li),adf7. [Early mod. E. also truelg; 

< ME. truely, treuly, treuU, trewely, treowhche, < 
AS. tredwiice (s D. trouweM ss MLG. truwltke 
ss OHG. getnuwelicho, MHG. getnuweliche, ge- 
tnultche, G. getreulteh = Sw. troltgen), truly, < 
tredwe, true: see true,} 1. In a true manner; 
in accordance with truth, (a) In acoordanoe at 
agreement with fact 

He whom thou now hast is not thy husband in that 
saidat thon tnUy. John iv. 18. 

(6) With truth ; truthfully , rightly 
The King is truly charg’d to bee the first beginner of 
these civilWsrrs. MHUm, Eikonoklastes, x. 

(o) Exactly , accurately , precisely , correctly , ttuerrlngly ; 
ttumistakably , Justly 

Ye ought to allow them that time that best semes your 
purpose and pleaseth your etro moat and truUeet ann- 
swwea the nature of the ortographie 

PuUenham, Arte of Eng Foesie, p. 88. 

(d) Naturally ; with truth to nature 

A pageant truly play'd. Shak„ As you Like it, ilL 4. 56. 

(e) Sincerely , faithfully , loyally , constantly ; honesUy. 
We have always truly sermd you 

Shak., W T., ii 3. 147. 

(f) Certainly , sorely 

Certes ouersome know it shal sorely. 

And then In bert gret dole shall haue trudy / 

Bom. qfPartenay (E. £. T. &X 1. 2798. 

(gt) VerDy. 

Jhestt anaweiide, and aeyde to him, Treuli, treuli, I seye' 
to thee, no bnt a man sohal be born agen, he may not aee 
the kyngdom of God. Wyelyf, John iii 3. 

2. According to law ; legitimately. ^ 

lioontes [is] a Jealous Arrant, bis Innocent babe truly 
begotten. Shak, W. T , iU 2. 185 

3. In deed; in truth; in reality; in fact: often 
used emphatically, sometimes expletively. 

TVsidly that is a gret Myracle of God. 

MandenUe, Travels, p. 48 
TVaify Aristotle hlmselfe In his dlscoume of Foesie 
plalnely detenuineth this question. 

Sir P Sidney, Apol for Fo^e (ed ArberX p 85. 
Tndy, madam, I suspect the house to be no better than 
it shoulu be. Bmu. and FL, Woman-Hater, iv. 2. 

tnunMH (ti^md'), n. : pi. trumeaux (-mdzO> [< 
F. trumeau, a leg of c^f, a pier, pier-glaaa.] 


tnunMu 
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trumpet (tnimp)|«.<« 
ft.] To blow a trumpet. 


Th«r hcrde I thm^ HeMenoa. 

Chtmtfr^ Houm Fama^ 1* 1248. 


Owhanemartriitdr had tntr^tbay trvm|9wd« apaftjre, 
Deaoendyd doone with a dasiice of dukea aad orloa. 

MwU AfUiWt (S. £ T. B.X 1. 407. 


tmmp^ (trump), v, t [Formerly also tromp; as 
MD. trompen^ < F. trompefy deoeive, dupe, lit. 
play on the trump or trumpet, henoe ae iromper 
ae quelqu?un, play with any one, mock, be^ile, 
cheat, etc.: see trumps, and ci. If. 

To impose upon; dupe; deoeive; gull. 

Whan aha f Fortana] ia pleaaad to tilok or tromp Mankind, 
Soma may be Coats, aa in the Cards . but than 
Some must be Knaves, some Varlata, Bauds, and Oatlars, 
As Aoaa, Duxtes. Cards o* tan, to face it 
Out 1* the Oame, which all the World la. 

B. JonMon, New Inn, i. 8. 


2. To obtrude or impose unfairly. 

Authors have been tnmp 0 d upon us, interpolated and 
corrupted. C. X^ssfw, Snort Method with Deists. 

To trump up, to devise ; forge , fabricate , seek and cob 
leot from every quarter . aa, to trump up a story 
Hang honesty t 

Trump me not up vrith honesty 

Fuuker and MoatingeT^ A Very Woman, U. 8. 


Tntmeao, ijCh century — At VUleneuTe le<Cauite, Fmnce. 
(From Viollet le Due’* •* Diet de 1’ Architecture ") 

In arch,, any piece of wall between two opeu- 
ings, particularly the central pillar often divid- 
ing great doorways, especially in medieval ar- 
emteoture. 

After me eleventh century the principal portals of great 
monastic and cathedral churches were commonly divided 
into two openings by trumMUX, or pillars of stone, afford 
Ing place for aoulpture, which conaisted usually of a 
atatue with more or leas subordinate carving 

C, H Jfoors, Gothic Architecture, p 262 

tnmUHelettt (trum'let), n. A ringlet. 

Her long, dishenled, rose<orown'd trumnuUtUt 
Harndt, Golden Apples, Description of a Woman 

tnimp^ (tmn^), n. [Early mod. E. also trump * , 
trompe; < ME. trumpe, trompe = MD. trompe, < 
OF. tromte, a trump, tmmpet, elephant’s trunk, 
pump, F. trompe, a trump, horn, jews’-harp, 
=: Pr. Sp. Pg. trompa, a trump, trumpet, ele- 
phant’s trunk, = It. trumha, a trump, trumpet, 
elephant’s trunk, pump (ML. tromba, trumha, u 
trump, trumpet) ; ef. OHG. trumha, trumpa, a 
trump, trumj^t, MHG. trumbi, trumme, drumhe, 
drumme, truniy a drum, G. tromme, dial, trumme, 
trumm, tromm, dromm = LG. drumme = D. from 
(> E. drum : see drum"^, which is thus a doub- 
let of trumps) = 8w. trumma =s Dan. tromme, a 
drum, s= loel. (rumba, a pipe, a trumpet; ong 
sense appar. ’pipe’ or ’tube,’ but commonly 
regarded (as with many other terms denoting 
sound or instruments of sound) as ult. imita- 
tive. The Teut. forms are supposed to be de- 
rived from the Bom. forms, and, according to 
Diez, are prob. from L. tuba, tube, pipe (cf ( )F. 
trt^e, truffe, < L. tubera • see trujUle). Cf . Kuss. 
tn^, a tube, trumpet, ss Lith. truba, a horn 
The sense ‘tube’ in E., however, is prob. not 
original. Henoe If, A tube; pijie. 

But hoolsumost and best is to have made 
Trumpu of oley by potters in thaire Rise, 

And iche of hem 11 finger thicke assise. 

PaUadiua, Husbondria (£. £. T S.), p 177. 

2. A musical wind-instrument ; a tmmpet : as, 
the trump of doom; the last trump (the sum- 
mons to nnal judgment). [Obsolete or archaic.] 

As when his Tritons' trumpi do them to battle call 

Within his surging lists to combat with the whale. 

DrapUm, Polyolbion, v 00. 

We shall not all sleep, but we shall all be changed, in a 
moment, in the twinkling of an eye, at the last trwiw. 

1 Cor XV. ft, ML 

And will you think Pride speaks the word, if here 

I tell yon Faroe’s Trump breath’d my Hlstmy? 

J. Beaumont, P«yche, ii 66. 

6t. A trumpeter; a herald. Bee trumpet, 3. 

Alexander the Great sighed and aside : Ob the 
most fbrtunate, which haste fonnde snohe a trompe to 
magnifi thi doinges ' 

it Bden, First Books on America (ed. Arber, p. 6> 

4. A jews’-harp. [Scotch.] 

He has two large Bochsber trvmpe, for Lochaber trumpt 
were to the highlands what Cremona violins were to mu- 
tioal Eonipe. He secures the end of each with his teeth, 
aad, gracing them with his hands so that the tiny instru- 
ments are invisible, he spplies the little finger of each hand 
to their vibrating steel tongues 

, N Madeod, Lite In a Highland BoUiy. 

0rta8 CNllIlt trump, the burghmote horn, or other horn 
or trumpet used by a town or corporation — Tba tOOfiM 
pf tha tmmp. see tongus.— Tfump maxmat. Same 
as trumpet marine, or eea-trumpet. 

WeintoseeiFrenchmsin . . . oneMonslearPrin,pltjr 
ou the trump marine, whlon he do beyond bdlef . 

Pepye, Diary, lU. 818. 


^ (trump), fi. [Formerly also tnumph; 

= D.'froc/= G. trump/ sss Bw Dan. trumf, <F, 
iriomphe ss It. trionfo, a game of cards so called, 
ruff or trump, also a tnumph, < L. tnumphua, 
tnumph : see tnumph. The word was in part 
confused with trumpi, < F. tromper, deceive: see 
trump^.] 1. Gne card of that suit which for 
the time being outranks the other suits, and 
which is generally determined by turning up 
the last card in dealing, but in some games by 
choice or otherwise; wso, the suit which thus 
outranks the others (a loose use, for the plural 
trumpa). 

Hearts is trump, as I said before 

Latimer, Sermons on the Card, I 
Come hether, Dol , Dol, sit downe and play this game, 

And as thou sawest me do, see thou do even the same , 
There Is five trvmpe besides the queen, the hindmost thou 
shalt find her , 

Take hede of 81m Glovor’s wife, she hath an ele behind 
her. Bp StUl, Gammer Gurton’s Needle, ii. 2. 

What’s Trumpuf 

Heywood, Woman Killed with Kindness (Work^j^.^^4, 

0 Martin, if dirt woe trumpe, what a band you would 

hold ' hamJb, in Burry Cornwall, vii 

ule don't win 

C. D. Warner, Backlog Studies, p. 138. 
2t. An old game at cards, also called ruff (see 
ruff^), the onginal of the modern game of 
whist. See tnumph, 7. — 8, A person upon 
whom one can depend ; one who spontaneous- 
ly does the right thing in any emergency; a 
good fellow. [CoUoq.j 

1 wish T may die If you're not a trump, Pip 

Diekene, Martin Ohniclewlt, xxviii. 

Tom . . . took his three tosses without a kick or a cry, 
and was called a young trump for his palna 

T. Bughee, Tom Brown at Rugby, 1 6. 
Call for tmsiPf. in uhiet -playing, a conventional sig- 
nal iiidioatlng that the player wishea hia partner to lead 
trumpa. See peter^, n and e.—To put to one's trump 
or trumps, to reduce to the last ex^lent, or to call for 
the utmost exertion of power a figure liorrowed from 
gamea at uarda. 

Ay, there's a card that putt us to our trump. 

PeeU, ^ward I., Iv. 

tromp^ (trump), V, [< trumff^, «.] I, tram. 
To put a trump-oard upon ; take with a trump. 


Ugliness being trump, I wonder more 

C. D. Warner, Backlog S( 


wretch i 

Baynes trumped her partner’s best heart at that moment, 
but pretended to obaerve or overbear nothing. 

Thaekeray, ^iltp, xxviii. 

II, intrans. In cardplaying, to play a trump- 
oard when another suit has oeen led. 
trump-card (tnunp'kard), ti. 1. The tumed- 
up card which determines the suit of trumps. 
— 2. One of the suit of cards which outran 
the other suits; a trump, 
trumped-up (tmmpt'up), a. Fabricated out of 
nothing or deceitfully; forged; false; worth- 
less. 

Ita neglect will oauie a trumpsd-^p claim to have the 
appescanoe of a true one ncgleoted. 

Edinburgh Bet., 0L2 VI. 899. 

tmmperf (tnun^pdr), a. [< ME. trumpery trum^ 
pour, trumpowre, < OP. *(ronpour, { tromper, 
blow a trump, < trompe, trump: see trumpi, r.j 
One who blows a trump; a trumpeter, 
trunpery (tmm'pgr-i), a. and a. [< F. froia- 
perie,i tromper, deceive: see trurnff^,"] La. 
If. Deceit; fraud. 8tr J, A 

showy thing of no intrinsie vain#; sometldng 



invaded to deoeive by false show; worthlesH 
finery. 

The trumpery in my house go bring hitiMr, 

For Me to oat^ dieae thieves. 

Bhak., Tempest, Iv. i. ise 

8. Useless stuff; rubbish; trash. 

Here to repeate the partes that I haua playd 
Were to vnrippe a traaae of trumpery, 

Uir.MMage.,l,w 

If I was as Mr. Jonea I should look a little higher than 
fttohtrunsMfgaaMoUySeagrtm. FWI<Hiig,Tom Joneav 4 

4. Nonsense; false or idle talk; foolishness. 

All the Tmmpery of the Maia, and Folllea of their 
rChnrch of Bome’al Worahin are by no means Superati- 
tloos, because required by the Church. 

SdOing/teet, Sermons, IL viil 

Extinct be the fairies and fairy trumpery of legendary 
fablh^. Lamb, Old Benchers. 

n. a. Showy, but useless or unsubstantial ; 
hence, trifling; worthless: as, trumpery oma- 
mentH. 

A very trumpery case it is altogether, that I moat admit 
T. Book, Gilbe^ Gurney, H. i 

trumpet (trum'pet), n. [< ME. trumpet, trum- 
pette ss MD. trompette, D. trompet ss G. trom- 
pete ss Sw. trumpet s Dan. trompet, < OF. 
(and F.) trompette ss Pr. trompeta ss Bp. trom- 
peta ss Fg. trombeta ss It. trombetta (ML. from- 
peta), a trumpet, dim. of OF. tromw, etc., a 
trump: see frumpi.] 1. A musiced wind-in- 
strument, properly of metal, consisting of a 



cup-shaii^ mouthpiece, a long cvlindrical or a 
short conical tube, and a flaring bell. The tones 
are produced by the vibrations of the player’s lips. The 
fundamental tone of the tube depends on its length, but 
by varying the force of (he breath and the method of em- 
bouchure, a considerable series of harmonics can alao be 
produced, so ttiat the compass of the instrument extends 
to about four ootavea, the tones In the upper part of the 
■cries lying close toother. By the addition of a dtde, 
like that of the trombone or of valvea, aa in tbe comet- 
k plstona or of finger-holes and keys, as in the key-bugle 
and the serpent, a large number of other tones can be se- 
cured, so as to give a very full and continuous compass, 
well adjusted as to intonation The fundamental tone 
can be extensively varied in modem instruments by the 



Orchestral Trumpet. 


use of crooks. Tbe tmmpet is the typical Instmroent of 
a very numerous family of Inatramenta of which the horn, 
the hugl& the comet, the trombone, the tuba, the eupho- 
nium, and the aerpeut are prominent roerobera The name 
trumpet itaelf haa been applied to a large number of dif- 
ferent instruments at different times. In ancient times 
two varieties were important— the one straight (the tuba), 
and the other curved (the Utiuua\ the latter bmug often 
made of wood or bora In tbe medieval period toe evo- 
lution of a great number of variants was rapid, with little 
emphaaia on any one distinctively known as the trumpet. 
In the eighteenth century, and early in the nineteenth, 
the preaent (uohestral trumpet reached its full develop- 
ment in a twioe4oubled tube about five and a half feet 
long (or with the longest crook etoht feet), without keys 
or valvea, but with a khoii alida for oorrecUtm the ioto- 
natloii of certain of the upper tones and for adding Inter- 
mediate tones The artiatio value of this insWument is 
great: but In moat cases music written for it ia now gener- 
ally given to valve-inatrumenta of the comet kind, whose 
tone can never be aa pure and true. The uae of tbe trum- 
pet was firaquent with Bach and Handel, under the names 
darino and vrineipale. The inatnimenl it moat common 
now In worka of a martial or featal character, but It is 
also uaefol for adding color to varioui combinations, etpe- 
clsUy with other wlnd^lnatruments Music for the tram- 

E it u traditionally written In the key of O; and the fn- 
nded fundamental tone (to he obtained by the uae of 
tbe impnmriate orook) la indicated at the beginning, aa 
'^danmo in F" or "troada In B." Inatmmenta ^ the 
tmmpet eleaa have always been uaed lor mUliary pu^ 
posei^ eqwciaUy for signaling and in military bands 
Tr um pe t , or a lytylle trumpe, that depythe to mats or 
men togedur. Siatmin. Prompt, Part,, p. 694. 

2. In orgtmdmikUng, a powerful reed-gtop, 
having a tone somewhat resembling that of a 
trumpet.— -Sf. A trumpeter: one who sonnds a 
trumpet, either literally or figuratively. 

And aU every Ckim the gVwwyf ffm and the myoyeirSUyi 
com inne a for them. 

Torkingten, Dfarie of Eng. TTavell, p. 11 
To be the trumpet of hla own vlrtuea. 

Ohek., Modi Ado, v.l IT. 
4* A sound like that of a trumpet; a lo^ ery. 
espesii^ that of the elfj^tet. 
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5 , A fuim6l- or trumpetHriiftped oonduotor or 


60 poands.^1 

Tmnpotin 

potitHnnui. 


. 8«e i»rg$caU.^ 
MiDitor.—ltnui- 


spinnintf, or other maohines to guide the sliv- 
frs, rovuDgs, yarnst wire, or other materials to 
the maohine, aftd at onoe to compact them. It 
is made in many shapes, but in all the flaring 
tmmnet-mouth is suggested.— 6. The flaring 
moutn of a draw-head of a railway-car, serving 
to guide the coupling to the pin or other fasten- 
ing. — 7. A trumpet-shell or sea-trumpet : a tri- 
ton. See cuts under and TWton. — 8. One 

of the pitcher-plants, Sarracenia flava. See 
trunipemaf.-^T%$gt of tnunpets, a featt among the 
Jewa enjoined by the law of Ifoaea, held, aa a celebration 
of the Kew Year, on the find and second days of the month 
Tisri, the aeventh month of the Jewish civil year and the 
first of the eccloaiaatioal year. It derived its name from 
the especial nae of tmmpets in Its aolemnitles.— Flourish 
oftnimpets. 8eeA>u^~-Bsarlnf-tm]np«t Same 
^ Same as sM-fnim- 

See Trumpet 

milint. Same as ma trumpat. 
tnunp^ (trum'pet), v, [< F. trompeter ss Sp. 
trumpetear =s It. tromhettare ; from the noun.] 
I. trana. 1. To publish by sound of trumpet; 
henoe, to blaze or noise abroad ; proclaim; cel- 
ebrate. 

So tart a favour 


ozaumpeiiB. oee;iourwa.-~neann 
Si Mr4rummL^mui3i9 tmmpot 
Mi.— fpsakliig trumpirt. See »pm 
blow one's own tmmpot See 



rmmpeter swan (Oicr bmcmatpr) 

tmmpet-flsh (tmm 'pet-fish), N. 1. A fish of 
the family as Ceni/n 


Cen1nse%t8 scolopax, 
a bellow^fish or sea-snipe : so called from the 
lo^ tubular snout. Bee cut under ampe-fish. 
— ^ A fish of the family Fiatulamdx ; a to- 
bacco-pipe fish. 

tnunpewlowar (trum'pet-flou^6r), n. 1. A 

To trumpet saoh goM Udlnga ! „ plant of the genus Jecomo or of the allied genus 

Shak., A and 0 , ii 6 SQ. . gQ called with reference to the shape 

of the flowers. The beat-known, perhaps, is T. tadU 
oane, the trumpet-creeper T grnndipara^ the great 
trampet-ilower of China and Japan, is a less hardy and 
less nigh-climbing, but even more showy vino, having 
orange-scarlet belT-idiaped flowers 8 inches broad, borne in 
clnsters, each flower drooping. T. stani^ the shrubby trum< 

pet-flower, is a neat shrub 4 fr-‘ *-*-*- ’ *• - 

flowers in large clusters^ hard 


tnmiptt-rafld <tmm'pet-r6d). n. Bee resd^. 
tnunpftgy (tmm'pet-ri),«. [< Wumpet + -(e)ry.3 
Trumpets collectively. [Bare.] 

A prodigious annualpigeant, chariot, progress, sad flour- 
ish of trumiwtry. 

Thiusktriipf Roundabout Papers, Hioms In the Cushion. 

trumpet-shaped (trum'pet-shapt), a. Formed 
like a trumpet; speoifically, in zooJ and lot.^ 
tubular with one end dilate, like a trumpet, 
tmmpet-shell (tmm^t-shel), n. A shell of 
the genus Tnton, as it tntonta; any one of the 
TV? ton uiae ; a triton ; a sea-trumpet. These conohs 
attain a large else, tome being a foot or more in length, and 
are used foi Mowing upon like trumpets. The name ei- 
tonds to any conchs which are or may be blown. See cuts 
under chanka and TrUon 

tmmpet-tone (tmm'pet-tdn), ». The sound or 
sounmng of a trumpet; hence, a loud voice: 
generally in the plural: as, proclaim the truth 
in trumprUtona^a, 

tnimpet-tongued (tmm'pet-tangd), a. Hav- 
ing a tongue v<K*if»*rou8 as a trumpet. 


Will plead like angels, trwmpet-Umguadt 
"^Bue * * “ 


The deep damnation of his takli 


-off 

i , Macbeth, L 7. 19. 


2. To form with a swell or in the shape of a 
bell or funnel. 

Their ends [of wire] were passed into two small trum- 
n$tsd holes in a stout brass plate and soldered to the back 
of the plate. PhOtta Mag , 5th ser., XXVIII. 95. 

n. xnirana. To sound a trumpet; also, to 
emit a loud trumpet-like sound or cry, as an 
elephant. 


tmmpet-tree (trum'pet -tre), «. A tree, Caoro- 
pia peltata, with hollow stem and very lai^ 
peltate leaves. Also Irumpetwood and snahe^ 
wood. 

trnmpet-Tlne (tnim'pet-viii), «. Same as trum- 
pet-rraeper.— Tmmpet-vliie saed-wonn, the larva of 


feet high with lemon-yellow 
large clusters^ hardy only sou^ward.. cri 


They [elephants] became confused and huddled, and 
;lea each other until one old bulL furiously trumpeting, 
‘ St NushoUu, XVfi. 708. 


iosti 

led the way to the shore 


tnunpet-animalcnle (trum'pet-an-i-mal'kul), 
n. A Rteiitor. See outs under FoUtcuhna and 
Stentor. 

tnunpet-ash (truni'pet-ash), n. Bee trumpeU 
creeper. 

tmmpet-baimer (tnim'pot-ban'^r), n. A small 
flag attached to a trumpet so as to hang down 
ana bo displayed when the trumpet is sounded. 

In the middle ages It was oustomsry to depict upon the 
flag the arms of the noble lu whose service the trumpet 
. was sounded. 

tnunpet-call (tnim'pet-kAl), n. A call by the 

sound of the tnpnpet; hence, any loud or im- (trum'pet -fli), w. 

perative summons to action. fiy, 

tnunMt-concll (trum'pet-kongk), n. A tmm- trumpet-gall (trum'pet-gftl), n. A small truin- 
pet-well ; a member of the THtontdsB. See cut pet-^aped gall occurring commonly upon 
under Trtion. grape-vines in the United States. The adult fly 

trumpet-creeper (trUTn'pet-kre^per), n. A is not known, but from the alone the species has been 
woooy climbing vine, Tecoma rttdtcana, native in .called by Osten ^k«n 

the south of the United State*, and cultivated te5IIipet-fOnrd(trum>^gorf),». Seeoourd,!. 
elsewhere for ornament, it bears pinnate leaves with truimpet-noneysuclue (trum pet-nun i-suk-l), 
nine- or eleven-toothed leaflet?^ and flowers with s tubular w. Bee honeyauckle, 1 . 

rnonelform corolla approaching 8 inobM in len^. It is trumpotillg ?trum'pet-ing), a. [< truin}}et + 
" 1- The act of sounding a trumpet, of 

More often, but 1m emitting a trumpet-like sound, or of ^ubashing 


house speoles are T Capenaii of South Africa with curved 
orange flowers, and T. jaamxnoidaaot Anstralia with white 
flowers purple in the throat Bignowia eapretilaUa at the 
sonthern United StateiL the cross-vine or quarter-vine (see 
both words), or tendriled trumpet-flower, has large red- 
dish-yellow flowers borne singly^ and is moderatMy hardy 
at the north. B vanuata from Brasil is agorgeous green- 
house climber with scarlet flowers. 

2. One of various plants of other genera, as 
Solandra, Brunfela%afCataIpa{Weat Indieshand 
Datura, especially D. suaveolena Bnd other South 
Amcncan species, being trees with pendent 
blos8omB.~-]By«rgrm tnunpst-flowur, the yMiow 
Jsarotne, OHamUum aamparvtrena, onoe olsasM in uie ge- 
nus iNi^nonui— peadi-colored tmmpet-flowsr, So- 
landra grandiJknra.— tOwabXry tnunpct-flOWSr. See 
def 1 — TSadzUsd tnunpet-flowar. See def. i.— Vlr- 
glnlaa trompet-flower, a foreign name of the trumpet- 
oreeper. 

Same as gray- 


quite hardy and a vigorous grower, climbing bi^ trees, or 
covering walls, by means at aerial rootlets. It ‘ 



best in alluvial soils southward 
speoifloslly, called (niii^-/loteer, sometimes trumpatvim 
and trwnpk-aah. See cut under Bignoniaem. 
tmmpfltor (trum'pet-6r), n. [s D. trompetier 
as GT Dan. trompeter sc 8w. irumpetare; as 
trumpet + -cri. Of. OF. trompetewr, trompet- 
teur; also Sp. trompeiero as Pg. tnmheteiro = 
It. trombetUere.’] 1. One who sounds a tnim- 
pei 


by or as by sounding a trumpet.— 2. In coal- 
mining, a division made in a shaft for ventila- 
tion or other purposes. What U generally called 
tnampating is a oompuiment or passageway built verti- 
cally along one oorner of the shaft by an arched brattice 

"• 

trumpat-kflck (trum'pet-kek), n. Bee keck\ 
tmmpflt-liwp (trum'pet-lamp), n. The name 
given by coal-miners in England to the Mneseler 
or Belgian safety-lamp. Bee aafety4amp. 
tmmpeUflftf (tmm'pet-ldf), n. One of several 
specie of Sarracema or pitcher-plant, found in 
the southern United States, witn leaves more 
like trumpets than like pitchers. Of theee S. JIava. 
yellow trumpetleaf or trampeta, has yellow flowers, and 
erect leaves from 1 to 8 feet long with an open month and 

bW of tho genua PmpMa or family PropkaOr. \!r«S1S.!K*^£,£S“C^- .‘STil.t 

mouth ; S. rwra, red flowered tnunpeUeaf , has crimson 
flowers and slender leavei^ with an erect hora around the 


With brasen din blast you the dty's ear. 

Shak., A. and C., iv. 8. 8<L 

2. One who proclaims or publishes. 


Is It not meant damnable in ua, to be trump atm at our 
unlawful intentst Shak., AU’s Well, Iv. 8. 82. 

8, A breed of domestic pigeons, so called from 
the peculiarity of their cooing. There are sev- 
eral color-varieties.— 4. A South American 


I or gMd-breaiM trumpeter 

there aieieverat others. Bee out under s. 

5. The trumpeter-swan, Ohr bweinator. the 


ujjoi/or<wwwu, vwF vHwamtivr. vuo flowert and Slender lesvea with su eroot hood SI 
largest swan of North America, dlsringuished mouth ; and 8, Drummofichf. great trumpetleaf, has slmi< 
from the common swan, or whistler, by having 1« but lonm Iwvea, with the v^egs^ and pur- 

' '^eep-pui]^e and vi^ large. 

)cula-lily. 


uvu awnu, ujt wuinittvjr, uj unTutic -7- — 7 

no yellow Bwt on the bhl, wUoh 1* aleo differ- .iliI2!!!51&}fe?2II!!^ 
oattTBhapXthe noetrileoocnnylnga different 
relaHirepoel6on,aeweUa*by&^blylarger hhSS’ lonmMum, 


alie. 


and some other true liliei. 


tn^iiutjor (trum'pe^yw, "• A head 
oompere hmpera, a name of en S^lish ewau. trumpeter in a band or regiment. 

6, A large food-41sh of Kew Zealand and Aus^tnimpet-lllilkweed (trum'pet -mllk'wdd), n. 
tralian watery Latrie keeateia, belonging to the Bame as wild lettuce (b) (which see, under lel- 
liUii^OirH8£r,andattaiui»gawei^^about tuee). Al§o tntn^peiweed. 


a c ^ 

Trompet vme Sced-wonn (Cfydtmp/tervn trr o mm) 
a, part of pod broken w> n> to show Inrvn, natural «tae , 4, larra, 
nde new , r, pupa, ventral view . tt, male moth expanded , e, female 
modi at rest , /, hole from which moth issued (Hau lines shew 
natural taxes.) 

a tortridd moth, Clydonopteron tseonua, which lives In the 
seed-pods of the trumpet-creeper, Tecoma radkana 
tnunpetweed (trum 'pet-wed), n. 1. A large 
South African seaweed : same as aea-irumpet,^ 
— 2. The joepye-weed or gravelroot, Eupatorl 
umpurpureum: so called from the use to which 
the stems arc put by children. 

They were bidden and shaded by the broad-leaved horse- 
and trumpeUvaada In the fence-row 

The Century, XXXVI. 80. 

8. Same as tctld lettuce (6) (which see, under 
lettuce). 

tmmpetwood (trum 'pet- wnd), n. Same as 
trumpet^tree. 

tnunpie (trum'pi), n. [Origin obscure.] A 
skua^ull or jfl^r. See cuii under skua and 
Sterooramua. [Orkneys.] 
truncal (trung'hj^), a. [< L. truncua, trunk, + 
-0^1 Of or pertaining to the truncus or trunk 
of the body. 

truncate (trung'k&t), r. t ; pret. and pp. frvff- 
caUfd, ppr. truncating. [< L. truncatua, pp. of 
truncare, out off, reduce to a trunk : see trunh, e .] 

1. To reduce in size or quantity by cutting; 
out down ; maim. 

The esamplee are too often injudiciously Cnmeoted 

Joknaon, Diet, Pref. 

2. In crystal., to cut oJf an angle or edge by a 
plane section. 

It a rhombohedron be positioned so as to rest upon one 
of Its apices, the faces of one hexagonal prism would 
Cnmeoti the lateral edges of the rhombohedron, while the 
faces of the other hexagonal prism would trunaate Its 
lateral solid angles. Mneyc Bnt, XVI. 848. 

TrittOaM ooas or pyramid, s cone or apyramid whoro 
vartax is out off by a |uaae parsUd to its base ; tha frns* 



tnawi* 


8m out Wider 

^ “ ■‘-"roL, 



Truncate I^eaf of 
Tulip*trec 



txun of ft eone or pjrftmtd. 

Tnmeated ontoe, onr " 
looMliftdroiL looeidCNl... 
rabedron. See the nouns, 
tnmcate (trune'kat)) a, [< L. truncatus, pp.: 
see the verb.T TrnncRted. 8peolfloally--(a) In 
oot. , appearing as if out short at the tip 
by a transverse line, as the leaf of the 
tulip-tree, Linodsnoron TtUipifera (6) 
In zool. and amt, cut off , ctit short , 
shortened by the removal of a jpart from 
either end Kspeoially—il) Cut squarely 
off , cut straight across , hence, square, 
straight, or even at the end, as if so cut 
as, the tnincaU tail of a fish or a bird 
(2) In eoneh,, broken off, as the apex of 
a conical or spiral shell , having lost the 
point of the spire — 'nninoate elytra, those elytni which 
are out off squarely at the apex, leaving the tip of the ab« 
domen exposed Bee TrunoatipenfUM. 

tnmcately (trung'kRt-h), adv, Tn a trunoate 
manner; go as to be or to seem truncated, 
trancatioil (trung-ka'shon), n. [< LL. irunca- 
<w(w-), < L. truncare, pp. truncaUis, cut oflf: 
see truncate.'] 1. The act of truncating, or 
the state of being truncated; also, a truncated 
part. 

Decreeing Judgment of death or truncation of mem- 
bers Prynne, Huntley’s Breviate (1687), p 48. 

2. In crystal, the replacement of an angle (or 
ed^) by a crystalline face. 

In tranealion proper, the replacing 
face makes equal angles with the 
adjacent faces , otherwise it is said 
to be 

TrnncaupeimeB (tnmg-kg-ti- 
pen'Sz), n. pi [NL., < L. 
truncatus, cut off, 4- penna, a 
wing ] An artificial group of TrunesUon of the 
ottraboid beetles, eorrespond- 
ing to some extent with the 
family jBrachintdx : so called from the trunca- 
tion of the elytra in the typical forms. Latrvtlle, 
tnmcatoirintUtte (trung-ka-tp-sm^u-at), a. K 
L. truncatus, truncate, + sinuatuSy sinuate.] In 
entom., truncate, with a sinus or slight inward 
curve on the edge of the tritucation. 
tnmcattire (trung'ka-l^r), n. [=c It. tronca- 
tura, < L. truncare, pp. truncatus : see truncate.] 
In same as truncation, 
tmneht (truneh), n, [Also tronch; < OF, tronche, 
a fern, form of tronc, trunk : see trunk,] A stake 
or small post. 

In the midst of them were four little tronehet knooked 
into the ground, and small sticks laid over, on which they 
hung their potft and what they had to seeth. 
Mot^cJountal, in New England's Memorial, App., p 852. 

tmncheonCtrun'chon), n, [Formerly also trun- 
ohion; < Bi£. trunchon, trunchone, trunchyne, iron- 
chon, tronchoun, < OF. tron^n, tronson, a trun- 
cheon, a thick slice, a piece out off, F. trongon 
(s Pr. tronso, tronoho, trenson Sp. troncon s 
It. troncone), dim. of tronc, a stump, trunk: see 
trunk,] 1. A trunk, stock, or stump, as of a 
tree ; hence, a tree the branches of which have 
been lopped off to produce rapid growth. 

And tho bowls grewen ont of stockls or tnmehom, and 
the trenchant or achaftia grewen out of the roote. 

Bp Pecoek, Hepressor, t 6. 

2. The shaft of a spear or lance. 

He foynlbth on bit feet with his tronchoun. 

Chancer, Knight's Tale^ L 1767. 

They carry also the trunehtont of their Lances with their 
ENftndards and Enslgnea trailing along the ground 

Purehat, PUi^iintige^ p 804 

8. A short staff; a club; a cudgel. Vrompt, 
Pare,, p. 504. 

One with a broken truncheon deals his blows. 

Dryden, PaL and Arc., ill. 612. 

4. A baton or staff of anthority ; specifically, 
in her,, the staff of the carl marshal of England. 
Two of these truncheons are borne saltlerwlae behind the 
escutcheon of the Duke of Norfolk, who it hereditary eaii 
marshal. Bee marthal’t ttaf, under tnanAafi. 

WeU, beUeve this, . . , 

The marshal’s truncheon, nor the Judge’s robe^ 
Become them with one half so good a grace 
As mercy does Shak , M. for M., ii 2. 61. 

No sooner are the Three Strokes given, but ont Jumps 
Four Trunehion Offloers from their Hovel, and with a sem 
of ill mannerly Beverence receive him at the Orate. 

Quoted in AthUn't Social Life in B«ign of Queen Anne, 

[n.248. 

tninclieoil (trun'chon), v, t [< truncheon, n,] 
To beat or belabor with a truncheon or club ; 
cudgel. 

An captains were of my mind, they would truncheon 
you ont; for taJdng their names upon yon before yon have 
earned them. Shak , 2 Hen. IV , U. A IM. 

tnmeheoned (trun'chond), a. [< truncheon + 
-dtp.] Furnished with a truncheon ; hence, by 
extension, armed with a lance or other long- 
handled weapon. 
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tnmeligoiiMrt (trun-ohj^-6r'), n, 
+ •eer,] Bame as truneheoner. 


liPrwheUmn tmik , 

MD. tronek. 


tnmeheonart (trun'cbfm-br), n, [< truncheon *f 
-dft.] A person armea with a cudgel or staff. 

I ... hit ihat woman, who cried out **01absl” when 
I might see from fsr some forty tronehconert driw to her 
succor, which were the hope o' the Strand, where she was 
quartered. Shak., Hen. VIII., v. A 64. 

tmndlOIl^f, n. A Middle English spelling of 
truf^eon. 

tnmdlOlL^, tt. [Also tronehon; appar. connect- 
ed with trunehon\ truncheon,] An intestinal 
worm. Prompt, Pare,, p. 604. 
tnmciui (trung'kus), n.; pi. trunei (trun'sl). [L.: 
see frtinA.] 1. In hot,, the stem or trunk of a 
tree. — 2. In zool, the trunk ; the axial jpart of 
an animal minus the head, limbs, and tail. See 
8owat.— 8. The main stem or trunk of a nerve 
or vessel of the body. — 4. In etitom., the thorax. 
—Extensor trunoL same as creator t^nm (which aee, 
under erocUrr) — TToncus arterlOSUS. an arterial trunk ; 
the main trunk of the arterial system, In most oases more 
distinctively named. See pylangtum. 
tnmdle (tnm'dl), n. [A var. of trendle, trtndle.] 

1 . A wheel small in diameter, bnt broad and 
massive so as to be adapted to support a heavy 
weight, as the wheel of a caster. — 2. A small 
wheel or pinion having its teeth formed of cyl- 
inders or spindles: same as lantem-witeel. — 8. 
One of the spindles of such a wheel. — 4. A 
small carriage with low wheels; a truck. — 6. 
A trundle-bed. — 6. In her,, a quill of thread for 
embroiderers, usually represented as a spool 
or reel, and the thread as of gold. 

trundle (tmn'dl), r.; pret. and pp. trundled, 
ppr. trundling, [< OF. trondeler, trundle ; ult. 
a var. of trendle, trindle,] I. tntrans, 1. To 
roll, as something on low wheels or casters; 
move or bowl along, as a round body ; hence, 
to move with a rolling gait. 

Betty They are gone, air, in great Anger. 

Petuiant Enough, let ’em trundle 

Conffrovc, Way of the World, I, 9 
Fast our goodman trundled down the hill. 

WOfiam Morrii, Earthly Paradise, II 203. 
The four horaea . . seemed dwarfed by the blunder^ 
ing atrueture which trundled at their heels 

J Hawthorne, Dust, p ll. 

2. To revolve ; twirl. 

And there he threw the wash about, 

On both aidea of the way. 

Just like unto a trundling mop 

Cowper, John (lllpln. 

n, irons, 1. To roll, or cause to roll, as a 
circular or spherical thing or as something on 
casters or low wheels: as, to trundle a hoop; to 
trundle a wheelbarrow , hence, to cause to move 
off with a rolling gait or pace. 

She took an apple ont of her pocket, 

And trundled it along tho plain 

Sir Hugh $hUd^ Ballada, III 83&X 
They . . whoplayat nine holes, and who truneffe little 
round atonea Holland, tr. of Plutarch, p. 1089. 

I’ll clap apairof horaea to your chaise that ahall trundle 
you off in a twinkling 

OoUamiUh, She Stoopa to (Conquer, U. 
Trundling the hoop ii a paattme of uncertain origin. 

Sfndl, Sporta and Paatlmea, p. 490. 

2, To cause to revolve; twirl: as, to trundle a 
mop. 

The Engliab workman attaina the aame reault by trun- 
dling the glaaa during reheating, and ^ conatanUy with- 
drawing it from the aouroeof beat wau-making, p 66. 

trundlB-bad (trun'dl-bed), n. A low bed mov- 
injg on casters, and designed to be pushed under 
a high bed when not in use; a truckle-bed. 

My wife and 1 in the high bed In our chamber, and Wll- 
let in the trundMed, whioh abe deatred to lie in , by ua 
Pepyt, Diary, lit 269. 

tmndle-lieftd (trun'dl-hed), n, 1. The wheel 
that turns a millstone. — 2, Naut,, the drum- 
head of the lower member of a double caMtan. 
— 8. One of the end disks of a trundle-wheel. 
tnmdle-Bhot (tmn'dl-shot), V A projectile 
consisdng of a bar of iron sharpened at both 
ends and having near each end a ball of lead : 
so called because it turns in its flight, 
trundletail (trunMl-tftl), n, 1. A curled or 
curly tail, as a dog’s. 

like a poor our, dapping hla trundle (otf 
Betwixt hla lega. 

Plateher (and another), Love'a (Tore, ill. 8. 
2. A dog with such a tail. Formerly also grin- 
dletail. 

Hound at ipanlel, braoh or Ijrm, 

Or bobtail or trundMou. 

Shak,, Lear, Ui. 6. 78. 

Also trtndHetail 

tnuiiUkhirliMl (trim'dl-hwdl), fi. In mack,, 
same as lantom-whoel 


:), a. [< MS* fnmdie •_ 
>. tronky < OF, (and F.) tronc, the 


AJ./* trviwv, > VA' * A'*/ VT VIII/, UUt) 

trunk, itoGX, or body of a tree, a trunk or head- 
less bod^ also the alms-box in churohei, m Pr. 
tronc m Sp. Pg. It. troHco, < L. trunous, a stock, 
trunk, < truneus, OL. troncus, cut off, maimed, 
mutilated. Hence ult. (< L. truneus) E. frtm- 
cate, trundh, truncheon, etc. Cff. Litn. trindea, 
block, log.l 1 . The woody stem of a tree, from 
which the branches spring. 

Lowe on the (nmofte at wounde him in the rynda 
A lite humoure whenne onto of it la rotme, 

With ohaved dey the wounde ayein to l^de. 

PcMadiua, Huahondne (K B. T. a.X p. 211 
2. In arch,, the shaft of a column ; the part be- 
tween the base and the capital. The term is 
sometimes used to signifjr the die or body of a 
pedestal. Bee cut under column , — 8 . The main 
part or stem of a branching ormn or mtem of 
organs, considered apart from its raroincations: 
as, the trunk of an artery, a vein, or a nerve; 
the frtink of a zobphyte or coral. Also truneus, 
— 4. The human body or that of an animal witii- 
ont the head and limbs, and, in animals, the 
tail, or considered apart from these ; in literary 
use, the body, in entomology the trunk la the bo<^ ex- 
dnsive of the head, lega wlnga and elytra ‘ the word waa 
naed by the dder ontomologiata in deaoriblng thoae in- 
aeots whioh have the thorax doaely united to the abdo- 
men, aa the beeUea and graaahoppera. Thb trunk waa 
aaid to be dUHnet when it waa aeparated from the head. 
Some entomologiata. following Habrloiua, reatriot trunk 
to the thorax (In which aenae alio trunoue). 

To hold opinion with Pythagoraa, 

That auula of animala infuae tbemadvea 
Into ilie trunke of men. 

S-Aa*., M. of V,lv. 1.188. 
What new friend have I found, that darea deliver 
Thia loaden (runA from hla aflllctlona? 

Fletcher, Double Marriage, iv. 8. 

Now hia troopa 

Ciovered that earth they had fought on with their trunke. 

B, Joneon, Catiline, v. 6. 

Ill hazard 

My head, Hi work the aenadeaa trunk V appear 
To him aa It had got a aecond being. 

Maetinger, Duke of Milan, v 1 

5. A receptacle with stiff sides and a hinged 
cover or upper part, used especially for carry- 
ing clothes, toilet articles, etc., for a journey. 

To lie like pawns locked up in cheats and trunke 

Shak , K. Joht^ v 2. 14L 
Then for to ihow I make nae lie, 

Look ye my trunk, and ye will aee. 

Lard IHngwaU (Child’a Ballads, I 292). 

John soon after arrives with her fruiOra and la installed 
in her achod. W M. Baker, New Timothy, p. 219. 

6. In fishing, an iron ho^ With a bi^, used to 
catch crustaceans. E, H. Knight . — 7. A tube 
of various kinds and uses, (at) A speaking-tube. 

This fellow waits on him now in tennis court aooka, or 
alippera soled with wool and thw talk each to oUier in a 
trunk, B Joneon, Eplomne' 1. 1. 

Are there no trunke to convey secret voices? 

Shirley, Traitor, ill. 1. 

(6t) A telescope. 

Oh, by a trunk t 1 know it a thing no bigger than a 
flate case * a neighbor of mina a spectacle-maker, has 
drawn the moon inroagh It at the bore of a whistle, and 
made It as great aa a drum-head twenty times, and brought 
it within the length of this room to me, I know not how 
dten. B, Joneon, World In the Moon 

(et> A pea- or bean-shooter , a long tube through which 
peal, pellets, etc , were driven by the force of the breath. 

While he shot augar^plnma at them out of a fnmir which 
they were to take up. HawM, LetU^ 1 ill. 17. 

In a ahootlnff trunk, the longer it ia to a certain limit, 
the swifter and more forcibly uie air arivea the pellet 

Bag 

(d) A boxed passage for air to or from a blaat-appaiatna 
or blowlng^enfine ; an air-shaft («) A box^ paanage up 


or down which crain or flour ia conveyed In an elevatoV 
w mllL (f\ A box-tube used to tend attle or mbblah 
ont of a mlna or to convey coal to a wagon or heap, 
broken quarts from a mill to the ataxnps, etc. (g) A kmg, 
narrow trough whioh waa formerly uaed In ConfwaU in 
drcaaing copper- and tin-alimea. (A) A wooden box or 
pipe of agnare section tn which air it conveyed in amine. 
[Bri^L Eng., Q0id4liid.i (0 A kibble. (Yoricah^ Eng.] 
6. A trough to convey w«4er from a race to a 
water-wheel, etc.; a flume; a penatook.— 9. 
In trunk-engines, a section of pipe attached to 
a piston and mo'nnjr longitudinally with it, its 
diameter being somoient to allow one end of 
the conneoting-rod to be attached to the crank 
and the other end directly to the piston, f^us 
dispensing with an intermediate used in 
marine engines for drivinjg propellers, also in 
some statioDarvsteam-engmes, and extensively 
in calorie engines.— 10. A probosois; a long 
snout; espeeially.theproboscisof the elephsnt; 
less mquentl^ the proboscis of other siumals, 
as butterflies, flies, mosquitos aud other gnats, 
and certain mollusks and worms. Sse the ap- 
plications of jpfohofofi.--ll* jpl. Trunk-hose. 
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, ^ 'Wand JW., Captain, Ul. 8. 4 « 

^■?2S£ ■**""^ ”"• '"" wUchW&S; 

Metlfhtw, London Labour and London Poor, III. 120. diverge. 

12 . In haUmatuif., the tube or dlrecHnif pae- tomkl^t (truMk'mSl), n. ^me as trunk, 5. 
sage in a machine for forming the bodies of hats, 
which confines the air-currents, and guides the 
fibers of fur from the picker to the cone. E. , 

77, Knight,---!^, pi. &me as trolUmadam or *2??^ a u* t. 

pMcmholes, Cotgrave, 1611. truiUc-rO^ (trungk rdd), n. A highway; 

trunk (trungk), t?. t. [< ME. trunkcHf < OP. (and road. 

F. ) tronqiier s 8p. Pg. tronoar. ir uncar = It, iron- Engleboume wm sltoah^ on no trunk *ood. 

(•(tref truncarCf \h. iruncarCf lop, maim, muti- . . ^ //ivM. lom Brown at Oiford, li niii 

late, < iranr/48, lopped, maimed : see irnnl;, and vTUU-SleeTe (trungk'slfiv), n. A sleeve of 
cf truncate.} If. To lop off; curtail; truncate. usually that covering the upper 

wed vyne. wolnsoare. is puffed or made very full and stiff: so 


ap coffins, 
(trungk'] 


Bke sum her aged rynee wol repare, 

And tfvniw hem of alle hie above noonde. 

PaUadiuM, Huabondrie (£. E T 8.X p. 107. 


called from analogy with irunMioae. 


Tai 

Oru 


(Reads. 1 ** With a trunk deeve • 
1 confess two aleevea 


2. To separate, as tin or copper ore, from the t nr a » wo 

worthless veinstone, by the use of the trunk. . . .. , , *• 

Wli.tloopp«or.ln.n.o(rthehtadn.o.tpMtofth.plt ‘T*'’?™'®'- 

. Is Bliniy, and must be erufiJred. buddle^wd toaed as trunk-tUJTtlfi (trungk t^r tl), ». 1. A species 
the sUmjr tin. Bortam, Nat Hist Cornwall of tortoise, Testudo arcuaia . — 2. The leather- 

trunkal (tmug'kal), a. Same as truncal. Dermochelya (or Sphargta) conaoeua. See 

tnmk-alam (tningk'a-lfirm^), n. A device under «r i. . , 

for sounding an alarm when a trunk is opened, trunk-workf (trungk w6rk), n. Work involv- 
trunkback (trungk'bak), w. The trunk-turtle concealment or secrecy, as by means of a 
or leatherback. See cut under leatherback. trunk. 

trunk-bearer (trungk'bSr^Or), n. Any probos- . If** ^ ■tair-work, some tiwiivieor*. some 

cidiferous gastropod. P. P. (carpenter. behind-door wortu Shak , W. T., lit 8. 76, 

tnmk-braoe Orungk'brSs), n. One of the straps tnmneljt, ». An obsolete variant of trundle. 
or tapes which support the lid of a trunk when tnu mel* (trun'el), n. A variant of treenail. 
raised, and prevent it from falling backward trunnion (tnm'yon), «. 
trnnk-breecne8(trungk'brich^ez), u. pi. Same 


as trunkdme irmndy Knickerbocker, p. 321. 
trunk-cabto (trungk ' kub in ), «. Eaut.y a 


Jl. p. u.. 

(trunglt'kab'^in), «. Eaut, 
cabin partly below and partly above the spar- 
deck. 

trunk-case (trungk'kas), n. In entom , that 
part of the integument of a pupa which covers 
the thorax. 

trunked (trunnkt), a. [< trunk + -e^/2.] 1. 
Having a trunk, in any sense . gimcrally used 
ill compounds 

strong snd well-frundiwd Trees of all sorts. 

UowU, Vooall Forrest (ed 1646) p 32 

2. In her 


[< OF. trogmuy iron- 
gnon. the trunk of stump of a tree, F. trognmy a 
stump, stalk, core, < tronc, frou, a stock, trunk: 
see trunky and cf. truncheon. The F. word for 
‘trunnion* is tounHon.} 1. One of the cylin- 
drical projections on the sides of a cannon, cast 
or forged in one piece with the cannon Itself, 
which support it on its carriage, in the United 
States artillery service the diameter of the trunnion in 
smooth-bore guns has generally been equal to the diame- 
ter of the bore. See cut under komtzer 

2. In steam-enmnes, a hollow gudgeon on each 
aide of an oscillating cjdinder, which supports 
the cylinder, and through which steam is re- 


ceived and exhausted. 

(a) Having a trunk: used only tnmiiioiied(trun'ypnd), n. [< frimniow + -erfS.] 


when the trunk is of a different tincture Provided with tnmiiions, as the cylinder of an 
from the rest of the bearing* as, a tree vert oscillating steam-engme. 
trunked azure, (b) Oouped of all its branches tmimion-lathe (trun'yqn-laTH), n. A lathe 


and roots— that is, having them cut short so as 
to show only stumps, (o) Same as cahoahed , — 
8. Truncated; beheaded. 

The trunckwi beast fast bleeding did him fowly dight 
Spenaar, F. Q., II v. 4. 

tnuik-ailfflne (trungk'en^'jin), it. See engine. 
tnink-flM (trungk'nsh), n. Any ostraciont. 
tnmkftll (trungk'ful), n. [< trunk -f -/«/.] As 
much as a trunk will hold. 
tnink-hOBa (tnmgk'hoz), n. pi. Properly, that 
•art of the hose which covered the trunk or 


especially designed for lonuing the trunnions 
. , - .. ^ 


of ’ordnance or of oscillating cinders. 

Knight. 

tnumion-plata (tmu'ypn-plat), n. 1. A raised 
nm forming a shoulder around the trunnion on 
the 8i<ie of the gun. — 2. A plate of iron cover- 
ing the top of a wooden gun-carriage on each 
sidii, and carried down into the recess for the 
tnmnion so as to take the weight of the gun, 
and prevent it from crushing the wood. See 
cut under gun^amage. 


port of the hose which covered the trunk or mmer omt- t u r i. 

body, M distinguiHhed from those parts which tnui^OIl-riXlg (tnin yoii-nnB.),.». In old-fash- 



Trunk hoM. 

t Charlst IX ot Prnnen. 1390-74 • Robert Carr, Earl of 
Somenet (died 1445 ) 


ioued cannon, a ring cast solid with the piece 
and near the trunnions, usually between them 
and the muzzle. See cut under cannon. 
tnmnion-siffht (trun 'yon-sit), n. A front sight 
placed on tne rimbase'of a cannon. A lug is 
usually loft on the carved surface to form a 
base for the sight. 

tanmnion-TalTfi (trun'jron-valv). w. A valve 
attached to or included in the trunnions of an 
osoillating-cylinder steam-engine so as to be 
reciprocated by the motions of the cylinder. 
TrnmaliS (trfi-pi-fi'lis), n. [NL. (Bonaparte, 
1850, after Merrem, 1826), < F. troupiale: see 
troojHal.} A genus of Neotropical IctcridsBy of 
the subfamily Stumelhnapy ana very near Stur- 
ncUa itself, as T. mUiiaria. These birds closely re- 
■emUe the common fidd-Urks or meedow-ctwlinga or the 
United States, but have a bricky red color on the parts 
which are yellow in the latter. The name was ortgimlly 
an exact synonym of Agdmus, in its present sense it is 
synonymous with LHttaa 
txiuhti V. An obsolete form of truss. 


tiSy took up, truss, aa It. tordarcy twist, wrap, 
tie. < ML. *tarHar€y < L. tortua. pp. of torquercy 
twist : see tortl. Of. torch^y<> ML. torUOy a torch, 
orig. a piece of twisted rope. Hence ult. truaSy 
n.ytrouscytrousersytrouascau.} I. trans, 1. To 
tie up; pack in a bundle; bundle: often with 
up. 

It was ifUMBad up in his walet. 

Chauecr, Gen Prol. to C T., 1. 681. 
Within fewedayes after rNicnesaJcominauiided them to 
trume vp theyr packes, and make them redye to depart^ 
Peter Makyr (tr. in Eden’s First Books on America, 
(ed. Arber, p 118). 

You might hauc truss’d him and all hia Appardl into an 
£ele.skiniiu Shak., 2 Ben. IV. (folio lii. 8. 860. 

2. To tic, bind, or fasten : sometimes with up. 

And [they] hadde the heed of the Qeaunte trumd at 
Bediuers sadell by the heir MerUn (B. S. T. 8.), lit 060. 
Then Beauty stept before the bar, whose breast and neok 
were bare, 

With hair truent up 

A Praue MUirem Ryce (Arher’s Eng. Gamer, I. 88). 
8. Specifically, to adjust and draw closely the 

f arment or garments of, as a person; also, to 
raw tight and tie, as laces or points. 

Trune his poyntos Babeee Book (E. E. T. 8.X p. 70. 
The Consul Silla, when he sawe Julius Caesar, being a 
young man eulll trxmed, and worse girt, . . . said vuto 
all those of his band, beware of ill girt youth, thatsltbongb 
he appeareth to besuih, yet this hi he that shal tyrannise 
the citie of Rome, and be the rulue of my house 

Quetara, Letters (tr by Hellowes, 1877X P 
Enter Allwit in one ot Sir Walter's suits, and Davy truss- 
inff him. Mtddletm, Chaste Hai^ UL 8. 

4 . To seize and hold firmly; seize and carry 
off: said especially of birds of prey. 

Brave falcont that dare trust a fowl 
Much greater than themselves. 

Chapman, Busty D’Ambois, UL 1. 
ff. To make fast, as the wings of a fowl to the 
body preparatory to cooking it; skewer. 

The second course wss two ducks trusted up in the form 
of fiddles. Sui\g, Gulliver's !mvda, Ul 8. 

6. To hang : usually with up. 

The Jury such, the Judge unjust * 

Sentence was said I ahonld be trussL 

Oaseotffne (Arber’s Eng. Gamer, L 68X 
I have been provost-marshal twenty years, 

And have fruM’d up a thousand of these rascals. 

Beau, anti FI., Little French Lawyer, v 3. 

7. In buildtngy to famish with a truss ; suspend 
or support by a truss. — 8t. To drive off; rout. 

The Brehaignons went out thalm taste truaainff, 
Wheroff fttdiaime was aatoned sore. 

And dlflendyd thalm tebly euermore. 

Bom. ^ Parisnay (S. E. T. 8.), L 8154. 
II.t intrans. 1. To pack; make ready. — 2. 
To go; be off; begone, as one who has been 
sent packing. 

He has nonxwher wel-oome tot his mony tales, 
Boteouar-sl i-hunted and hote [ordered] to trusse 

Piers Plowman (AX ii. 194. 
tniBS (tms), n. [< ME. trusae = MHG. trosacy G. 
troMy < OF. (and F.) froussc = Pr. trosaa = 8p. 
treya ss Pg. trouxoy a bundle, pack; from the 
verb.] 1, A bundle; pack. 

Undir his hede no pllowe was, 

But in the stede a trusae of graa. 

Bom. ^ths Boss, 1 4004. 
The halle of them car}*fng harquebnshes, and the other 
balfe Turkish bowee, with their trusaos ot airowes. 

Haklvyt'a Foyayes, II. IIS. 
He took his truss and came away with them in the boat 
Hist New Engbuid, L 87& 

Specifically — 2. A bundle of hay or straw. 

(a) A quantity of hay tied together, and having a definite 
weight, usually stated at 60 pounds, hut, according to a 
statute of George III , jio pounds of old hay or 60 pounds of 
new. Statutes of George n legalised local trasses of 86 
pounds in London and 7 pounds In BristoL (5) A bnnch 
of straw tied together, and generally stated at 86 pounds, 
which 18 , however, merely the London trass of hgy. (e) A 
quantity of bay cut by a special knife out of the mass of a 
haystack, ^iproximately cubical in form 

3. In hort.y a compact terminal flower-cluster 
of any kind, as an umbel, corymb, or spike. — . 

4 . In surg.y an appliance consisting of a belt 
■ el spriii 


which the legs are thrust, the whole being usu- « ^ 


Ally made wide and full. 

short Tfunk-Boais shall show thy Foot and Knee 
LMMtttloaa and to common ByeMHght free. 

Prior, Henry and Emma. 
Xhs,friMih<Aois . . . were gathered in closely either at 
t^ i^dla of the thigh or atthe knee, and then they were 
Sj^^PtuVedout as thi^ roee to meet the Jerkin or Jacket, 
whteli was open la f^t and reached only to the him 

Brwys. Brit, vfirL 


act of pushing or thrustizig. [Now 

Engines and machines work by trurUm or pulsion 

Cudworth, Intellectual System, v. 1 6. 

By attraction we do not here understand what is im* 
imperly, though vulgarly, called so In the operations of 
drawing, aucklng, pumpuig, dic , which is really pulsion 
and Inwfon. BenBsy, Boyle Lectures, Sermon vii 

tnUM (tru^, V, [< ME. trussen, trushen s MHG. 
trosseuy < OP. trussery troasery fronsser, terser, P. 
trousser ae Pr. trossar k Sp. troxary pack, bind, 


or an clastic steel spring encircling the body, 
to which is attached a pad, used in cases of rup- 
ture to hinder the descent of the parts, or to 
•prevent an increase in size of an irreducible 
emia. — 6. A garment worn in the suteenth 


I 


century and previously: probably so called from 
being laced closely to the person. 

Thus put he on his arming truss, fair ahoos upon his feet, 
About him a mandiUon. Chapman, Iliad, x lio 

^ita off his palmer's weed unto his truss, wlich boro 
The stains of ancient arms Draytm. 

6t. pi. Trousers; tight-fitting drawers. See 
trouscy trousers. 

We dittlde Christ’s gsrment amongest vs in so manie 
peaces, and of the vesture of aaluatlon make some of us 



iMbtot Md »p«i ooitM, otlMn ttnlglit tnam Md dlndUi 
breeohet, lome gaily gMooynea, or a thlpmana hoae. 

NtuM, Pierce Penlleiae^ p 90. 

Owg^. Canst be close? 

Oorg, As ... a pair of truiaes to an Irishman's bat- 
tooks. Shvdty, Lore Tricks, 1. 1 

7. In Jmildtng^ a stiff frame ; a combination of 
timbers, of iron parts, or of timbers and iron- 
work, BO arranged as to constitute an unyield- 
ing flume. The simplest example of a truss is the prin- 
cipal or main couple of a roof (see outs under rogf* and 


6518 

tnnsel* (tni«a), n. Same m 
trnaaaltareo (tme'l-trd), a. Same as trwUetree, 
truaier (true' to), a. One who or that which 
trussCB. 

Hay and straw tniassn. Th$ SnginMtt LXVII. 2M. 
trusBest, n. pL See truss, 6. 
tnUMhllOop (truB'hbp), ». In coopering, a tem- 
porary hoop which may be placed around a 
barrel i 



together by the beam, and being thus Incapable of yleldlnit 
in the direction of theii length, their apex becomes a fixed 
point, to alifeli the )»eam is trussed or tied up to prevent 
its sagging, and to pi event the rafters from sagging stmts 
arc inserted Thei e are other forms of truss suited to dif- 
ferent purposes, hut the conditions are the same In all — 
namely, the establishing of fixed points to which the tie- 
beam is trusseii Two points of atUebment are sometimes 
substituted for the single one, and two suspending posts 
are required , these are called quem-potlM, and the truss is 
called a qiu^ri^pogt trtm The principle of the truss is of 
very wide application in bridge building Trusses of vari- 
ous forms are much used in iroii-construotlon. 

6. In arch , u large corbel or modillion support- 
ing a mural monument or any object projecting 
from the face of a wall. Seo crosset, 1 (a), with 
cut.— 9. in sMp-bmlding, a short piece of carved 
work dtted under the taffrail: chiollynsed in 
small ships. — 10. A heavy iron fitting by which 
the lower yards of vessels are secured to the 
lower mast and on which they swing. Formerly 
yards were kept in place by trusses of rope which passed 
round the yard and roast and were kept taut by truss- 
tackles which were hooked to the truss-pendants — 
Howe trass, a beam-truss having its ublione members 
in compression and with vertical tie-rods. The counter 






a, I’ratt trust. How« truss 


tnwees pass between the main obliqnes.— -UnvUle trass, 
a beam-truss of which the web-members are composed of 
vertical posts and diagonal rods or bars extending from 
the heauof one post to the foot of the second post beyond 
— MoOaUom Inflezlbla arch-trass, a beam-truss with 
an arched upper chord, and inclintHl stiuts extending 
from it to the abutment end of the lower chord It has 
posts and diagonals, the distance between the former di- 
minishing from the middle toward the ends Hee fifth cut 
nnderi>f^pei.--Hocnialn trass. 8eetiio(rma»n.— -Pratt 
trass, a beam-truss having vertical posts and incline 
tension-members. See fig a, aliovc — udar trosa Bee 
rider.- TtOSS^azch brit^B- See tru«wd-ardt un- 
der bridge^. 

truss (trus), a. [<<riw^, «,] Bunchy; stumpy; 
stocky; round and thick. 

The tiger-cat is about the bigness of a bull-dog, with 
short legs, and a iruM body, shaped much like a mastitf 
Dampier, Voyages, an 167fi. 

tmss-beam (trus'bem), n. A wooden beam re- 
inforced by a tie-rod, or a compound wooden 
beam composed of two or more wooden mem- 
bers and reinforced by means of a tic-rod, or a 
built-up beam of iron arranged in the form of 
a truss. The most simple form is a single piece of tiin- 
her having an iron tie-nxl on the nnder side secureii at 



TruM beams 

a with cast iron strut , b, wiUi wrought iron tension-rod. 

each end of the beam, serving to rerist the strain of ten- 
sion oil the under ride of the beam when carrying a load. 
The lower beams of a railroad passenger-car are a good 
example Another and less common form is a women 
beam having cast-iron stmts to resist the strain of com- 
pression Several beams united and reinforced by a tie- 
rod may form a compound tmae-beam Iron truas-beams 
have usually only tie-rods of wnmgbt-iron, with some- 
times box-beams for the upper chord Traaa-beama are 
used in car building, in roofs of all kinds, and for ahmrt 
bridges. See beam, truss, and bridgei 
tmss-block (trus'blok), n. A block between 
a trusB-rod and the compresBion-member of a 
truBBed beam. It keepB the two at their proper 
distance apart. 

tniss-bridfl;e ( trug'brij), n. A bridge which de- 
pends for its stability upon an application of 
the principle of the trussj flee bridge'^* 
trussed (tru«t), a. [< truss + 1. Pro- 

vided vfith some form of truss: as, a trussed 
roof: a trussed beam. — 2. In her., same as 
eXosen, 10 (/): used of a bird. Trossed-arfib 
IIEldge. See cridpst.—Traiiod glrdtr See ittrd$r\ S. 
trossel^f (trufl^el), n. [ME. trussel, < OF, trous- 
sel, F. trousseau, a bundle, dim. of trousse, a 
bundle : see truss, and cf. trousseau,'} A bundle. 


ing replaced. A. H. Knwht 
tnSslng (trusMiig), w. [Verbal n. of truss, u.] 
In huU(kng,t\ie timbers, ete.. which form a truss. 


' trussing, in tMp-buUding. a particular 

metl^ of binding a vessel internally or externally, or 
both, by means of a series of wooden or iron braces laid di- 
agonally on the framing from one end of the ship to the 
other 

tmssing-bedt (trus'ing-bed), 91. A bed which 
could be packed, as in a chest, for traveling. 
HalliwelL 

trnssing-machinS (trus'lng-ma-shen^), 9i. In 
coopering, a machine for forcing truss-hoops 
upon casks. E. H. Kmght, 

truss-piece (trus'pes), n. A filling piece be- 
tween the compartments of a framed truss. E, 
E, Knight 

truss-plank (trus'plangk), n. In a railway nas- 
sengcr-car, a wide piece of timber fastened on 
the inside of the car to the posts of the frame 
directly above the sills. 

truss-rod (trus'rod), w. A tie-rod fastened to 
the ends of a beam and bearing against a king- 
post at the middle, or against queen-nosts or 
truss-blocks between the rod and the beam at 
intermediate points. It serves to resist deflec- 
tion of the beam. 

truss-tackle (tms'tak^), 9t. A tackle former- 
ly used with rope trusses for lower yards to 
truss the yard close in to the mast. 

trusts (trust), 91. and a. [Also, in a sense now 
differentiated, tryst, q. v.; < ME. trust, trost, 
also trist, tryst, trest (not found in AS., and in 
part of fleand. origin) ; =s OFries. trdst com- 
fort, = MD. D. troost, comfort, consolation, 
sr MLG. trust, consolation, confidence, trust, = 
OTKt, mho. trdst, G. trost, trust, help, protec- 
tion, = Goth. trausU, covenant, treaty, = Icel. 
trmist, trust, protection, shelter, confidence, 
reliance, =8w. Dan. trost, comfort, consolation; 
cf. 08. getrost, a following, ML. trustts, a pledge, 
a following; Icel. traustr, adj., safe, strong, 
firm ; akin to AS. tredwe, etc., true, tredwian, 
believe, trow, from the Teut. ^ tru ; see true, 
trow^.} I, 91. 1. Reliance on the veracity, in- 
tegrity, justice, friendship, or other virtue or 
sound pnnciple of another; a firm reliance on 
promises or on laws or principles ; confidence ; 
belief. 

Alwayi han fullo trust and baleeve fn God oure Bov- 
oreyn Lord Mandmile, Travel^ p 167 

Gramercy ! for on you la al my trute 

Chaucer, Troilui, Ml 1306. 


A) OonSdenco to Om sMltlr sad Intoattoa cf cm who 
doM not pay ready rooaay to piw at aoma dcSaHc or lu- 
daSnlto time to the fatnre : aa, to boy or adl on trwf; 

Bv*n euoh la tlma; whloh takas to ImiC 
Our youth, our joya oar aU we haval 
And paya ui nou^i bat aga and dost 
itoM^MUlla'a Spao. of Bng. Poetryi 11. SI4. 

1 fear yon must be foroed. like the reat of yoar alstara, 
to run to tntie, and pay for It out of year wagaa. 

8w^ Advioe to Servanta (^Itlng-Hald). 

6. In law : (a) A confidence reposed in a per- 
son by making him the nominal owner of prop- 
erty which he is to bold, use, or dispose of for 
the benefit of another, (b) The right on the . 
part of such other to enioy the use or the profits 
or to require a disposal of the property for his 
benefit, (e) The relation between persons and 
property which arises when the legal owner- 
ship is given to one person, called the trustee, 
ana the beneficial enjoyment or advantages of 
ownership are given or reserved to another, the 
cestui que trust or beneficiary, Property la soma- 
tlmea said to be bald in trust when the poaaaaalon of It Is 
Intrusted to oue person while another remains both legal 
and benefioiol owner , but this is not teohnloolly a fruit, 
although the person oo intruoted to some reapeota may be 
held to the some duty and oooountabillty as a tmstea 
and is aometimes apoken of oa such. 

The fictitious entitles characterised by the two obstiraot 
terms trust and coudltion ore not sabritamata but dis- 
parate. To speak with perfect precision, we should say 
Uiat he who Is invested with a trust is, on that account, 
spoken of as being Invested with a condition : vis. the 
condition of a trustee. 

BentAam, Introd. to Morals and Legidation, xri. 16, note. 
6. That which is committed or intrusted to 
oue, as for safe-keeping or use. (a) That which 
has been committed to one's core tor profitable use or for 
safe-keeping, of which on oooonnt moot be rendered. 

Although theadvantagei one man possessethmore than 
another may be called his property with reapeot to other 
men, yet with respect to God they ore only a trust. Suf(/t 
The English doctrine that all power is a trust tor the 
public go^ (wasj . . . making rapid progress 

Macaulay, Walpole's Letters 
Public office is a public trust. 

Dorman B. Baton, in Cyc. Pollt Science, 1. 470 (1881). 
(6) Something confided to one’s faith ; a charge given or 
received in confidence ; aomething which one is bound in 
duty and to honor to keep Inviolate , a duty incumbent 
on one. 

To violate the sacred trust of silence 
Deposited within thee Milton, 8 A , L 488. 
Humility obliges no Mon to desert his Trust, to throw 
up his Privilme, and Drove false to his Character 
Jeremy CoUier, 


Jeremy 


Short View (od. 1698), p. 187 


I hope a time uid plain relation of my misfortunes may 

be of use and warning to f--* * •-* * 

too much trust in decritfnl men. 


I credulous molds, never to put 


iSie0, Story of the Injured Lady. 

There did not eeem a aufflclent number of men worthy 
of trust to assist the king with their councils, or fill with 
any degree of dignity the places that were vacant 

Bnue, Source of the Nile, IL 121. 

2. Confident expectation; assured anticipa- 
tion; dependence upon something future or 
contiugont as if present or actual ; hope. 

To desperation turn my trust and hope ! 

Hamlet, 1111228 

His trust woo with th* Eternal to be deem'd 
Equal in strength. MtUon, P L., il. 46 

Sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave, 

Like one who wraps ttie drapery of nis couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreomi. 

Bryant, Thonstopsis. 

8. That on which one relies or in which be con- 
fides ; ground of reliance, confidence, or hope. 

Blessed is that man that moketh the Lord bis trust. 

Ps. xl. 4. 

Who in the fear of Ctod didst bear 
The sword ot power, a nation's trust. 

Bryant, Abraham Lincoln. 
4. Credit, (a) Mere rellanoe on the character or rep- 
utation of a person or tblniL without Investigation or evi- 
dence: preceded by on; os, lo take qptolons or statements 
entrust. 

For we live to an age to sceptical that, os it determines 
little, so it takes notUngfiom antiquity on trust, 

Drydsn, Def. oflpU. to 2d pt Conq. of Qranodo. 

Some . . . tokfoa things upon fruit, misemploy their 
power of assent by loaily enslaving their minds to we die* 
totes and dominion of others. 

teeks, Human Understanding, L If. 1 81 


"If men accept trusts they must fulfill them, my dear," 
cries the master of the house. Thackeray, Philip, xv 

7. flpecifically, in mod, com, usage, an organiza- 
tion for the control of several corporations un- 
der one direction by the device of a transfer by 
the stockholders in each corporation of at least 
a majority of the stock to a central committee or 
board of trustees, who issue in return to such 
stockholders ro^ectively certificates showing 
m effect that, although they have parted witn 
their stock and the consequent voting power, 
they are still entitled to dividends or to snare in 
the profits ->tbe object being to enable Uie trus- 
tees to elect directors in all the colorations, 
to control and suspend at pleasure the work of 
any. and thus to economize excuses, regulate 
proauctioD, and defeat competition, in a looser 
sense the tern la applied to any combination of estab- 
liibmenU In the fame line of burineM for securing the 
same endi by holding the individual interests of eooh sub- 
servient to a common authority for the common Intcrcsta 
of all. It is against public polloy for a stockholder to di- 
vest himself of his voting power; hence such a tnnsfer 
of stock if made it revocable at the pletture of the msker. 
Bo far oa the object of sueb a combination It shown to be 
the control of prioes of and the prevention of oompetitlon 
in the neoesMuneeor convenienoecofUfe, it is held a criml- 
nsl sot upon the principles which rendered cnaroering 
and forestalling punlshoole ; and a oorporatlon which by 
corporate act sunrenden its powen to the contnri of a 
trust thereby tilords ground for s forfeltiire of its cbiiiar 
^ the state. 

8. The state of being confided in and relied 
on ; the state of one to whom something is in- 
trusted. 

I do profess to be no less than I seem: to serve him 
truly that will put me to trust. 8ksk., Lear, i 4. lA 

It seemes when be woe deputy fn Ireland, not long be- 
fore, he bod ben much wronged by one he left in trust with 
his offoiree. Mekyn, Diary, Oet 97, 167A 

9. The state of being confided to anotheris eare 
or guard; charge. 

His sssPd oommiasion, left to trust with me, 

Doth wpesk auffieientiy he '• gone to trsveL 

Sjtok.PericleaLl 

10. Keeping; eare. 

Hist which is eommlttsd to thy trust, l Tim. vL 90. 

Ilf. TrustworthincM, 

A msn ho is «f boasstfsiid trust 

kMI.,Othrilo, 18.110. 
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to tmw tom to lonto nmui of imii •od itidgttoiito 

Baton, Sutton (ad. 1887X 

Thareliuot 
In any oonrt of Chriatandom a man 
Fear quality or tnoe mora abaolnte. 

Ford, Love'a Haoriflee, L 2. 
AotiFS or ipeolAl tellSt (in Stott taw called aoetttory 
tniif)i a tonat in which the trustaa la clothad with aome 
aotoal power of ditpoaition or management which cannot 
ha properly exeroiaM without hla having the legal eatate 
and right of actual pmeaalon . aa diatingulahed from a 
ttmplt truH, naked fruit, or pattive truM (in Seota law called 
profHetary truH), where the truatea la intended to be 
maraya flmirah^ to hold the apparent title, leaving the 
uaa or control to the beneficiary. Naked or paaalve truata 
in land are now generally auperaeded by the rule (intro- 
duced originally by the atatute of uaea (aee vte), and ex- 
traded in the U nited Htatea by atatutea of truata) that, when 
a paraon attempta to create auch a truata no eatate veata 
in the truatae, out the entire and abaolnte eatate veata in 
the intended benefloiaiy.—Brtach Of trust Bee breach, 
—cniuitalllo Ttusts Acts. See ehariiable.-^ Oon- 
Struotlyo trust, the legal relation aimilar to an ex- 

e 'ew trnat which ariaea upon circuiuatancea which ought 
equity to he dealt with aa if there were a trust, trre- 
apeotive of whether one waa Intended or not * thus, where 
a guardian tranafera property of the ward without re- 
ceiving an equivalent, the person receiving it may be 
made accountable as holding in trust for the ward by 
couatruotlon of law, irreapective of whether he intended 
to receive it for the ward’s benefit or not— Deolsn- 
tion of trust. See declaration.— Dead of trust See 
deed.—Btseonted trust (a) Technically, an express 
trust the objects and administration of which are so fully 
designated aa to reijuire no further act on the part of the 
creator of the trust to define the duty of the trustee, as 
diatingulahed from an taeeeuiary truti, or one in which the 
instrument of creation reserves the declaration of the uaea 
or some part thereof for further instructions, (b) A trust 
is also sud to bo meeuted when the trustee has performed 
bis entire duty, (e) When the instrument creating a trust 
in land has the oiTect by viKuo of the statute of uses of 
vesting the entire estate in the intended beneficiary, the 
trust is said to be eseeeuUd by the statute - ExprMItnu^ 
a trust which is created or declared in express terms, and 
usually, but not aIway^ in writing, as distinguished from 
an iWMied fruit, or one the existence of which la inferred 
from the conduct of the parties or the circumstances of 
the case. The phrase tmplted tnut Is wimetimes loosely, 

■ ' its In 


plied troit. Hee exprett tnut In trust, as a trust , as 
a charge , for safe-keeping, or for the use of another to 
whom account la due — Loan and truit company. See 
banifi, 4 —Naked truiL a nominal or oateirable trust; 
a trust in which the trustee is not clothod with the right 
of possession or control. By the statute of usea such 
trusts in land are executed, that is to say, the legal title is 
declared by law to be in the benefloiary. who has the right 
of possession and control, notwithstanding the oonti^ 
intent of the inatmment creating the trust.— On tniBt, 
on credit ; without present payment or security for pay- 
ment as, to buy on fruif, to conduct one's business on 
truif.— paMfiwetruat. Bee octiM fruit. — Private trusti. 
See private — Proprietary trust. See active tnuL— 
Publio trust. Bee pvMie —Resulting trust, a trust 
which is coiioluaively Implied rules of law from given 
clrcurostanoea , more specifically, that species of con- 
struotive trust which arises in favor of one who pays the 
price for real property on its (Mjuveyauoe to another 
When one person obtained title to land for a considera- 
tion paid by another, the courts of chancery thus held the 
former to be a trustee of tbe property for the latter By 
statute in many of the Unlt^ States this result is pre- 
olnded, except where the person paying is ignorant that 
the title is so taken, or where the claim to reach the prop- 
erty is made by his creditors.— SpaoUl trust See 
special.— gpendtbrifb trust a trust authorixing Uio 
trustees to ray the Income for life to one person, the 
l^nolpal being given over to another on his death : so 
called under syatema of law, as in Pennsylvania, which 
protect such income againat claims of creditors.— To 
run la trustt, to run in debt ; get credit WebtUr. - 
Trust OOrtlflOAtO. one of the cernfloates lisued by the 
committee of trustees formed for the control of several 
oorporatlofii, ahowlng the Interest on profits accepted 
Inr one who was a a^kholder in one of such corpora- 
tioniL upon surrendering his stock. Sec def. 7.— Trust 
dOSO, a conveyance in trust tfore specifically— (a) A 
deed by a debtor convening property to a person as 
trnatee for payment of hfa debts, (b) A deed conveyiim 
property to a creditor in trust to sell and pay himaelf 
ana restore the residue, a kind of mortgage.— Itust 
SStStSi an eatate under the management of a trustee or 
tnistoea; or an eatate given to be hfld in trust— TTust 
•S any conitruotive truat arising by reason 

T intautional fraud on the part of the 

I truatee, aa where an attorney obtains 

's property in violation of duty aiByil. 

fi. Faith, oredrace, aasnranoe, dependence, expeota- 

IL a. Held in trust: as, trust property; truat 
money. 

trait^ (trust), e. [Also, in a sense now diifer- 
entlatM, trust, q. v. ; < trusten, trostsn, also 
tristSHy ti^tsaytresteay traisten (<Ieel. ) » OFries, 
ffdstottMD. D. troasteumUJA, trdsten s OHG. 
trdsisn, MHO. trcBStsu, G. trSstsny comfort, con- 
sole, SB loel. trsysia, red., trust to, rely on, as 
Sw. trdsta, comfort, m Dan. troste, oomfort, for- 
trSskL confide; from the noun.1 1. trans, 1. 
To piaoe or repose confidence in (a person); 
rely upon; depend upon. 

Not wtthitondeim I woto wele what ye mrae, 

But freiti me wito it mo not aa ye wona 

OinirsdsfGL B. T. S.Xb 1SS4. 
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t have a afstreea and she has a hearU 
She saya; bot^ tnut me, it la atone, no better. 

Btau. and FI , Maid’s Ttagedy, 1. 1. 
Yon would have tniieed me 
Once, but the time la alter’d. 

Beau, and FI , Maid’s ’Tragedy, iv 2. 
To him thus Nestor . Truet the pow'rs above, 

Nor think proud Hector’s hopes confirm’d by Jove. 

Pope, Iliad, X. 114. 

The lower races . . can seldom be trueted in their sto- 
ries of long-past ages. S. B. Tylor, Prim Culture, 1. STi 

2. To believe; credit; receive with credeuce, 
as a statement, assertion, or the like. 

Wbos trieteth this Y holde him wode [mad]. 

PaUadiut, Husbondrie (E E T. S ), p 31 
If he be credulous and trtut my tale, 

111 make him glad to seem Vincentio, 

Shak , T. of the S , iv. 2 67. 

3. To intrust: with tetfk before the object con- 
fided. 

1 will rather tnut a Flemming with my butter. 

ShaJt., M W. of W., 11. 2. 816. 
Whom with your power and fortune, air, you truet, 
Now to suspect is vain. Dryden. 

4. To commit, consign, or allow with confi- 
dence ; permit to be in some place, j^sition, or 
company, or to do some particular thing, with- 
out misgiving or fear or consequences: as, to 
Uustone^B self to another’s guidance. 

I wonder men dare tnut thomselvea with men. 

Shak., T. of A., L 2 44. 
Fool’d and beguiled , by him thou, I by thee, 

T(» tnut thee from my side Mdton, P. L., x. 881. 
I did not choose to truat these letters with our boatman. 

Bruce, Source of the Nile, I. 108. 
Merchants were not willing to truat precious cargoes to 
any custody but that of a man of war Macaulay 

6. To give credit to ; supply with goods or some- 
thing of value in the expectation of future pay- 
ment. 

Ue that is a great gamester may be trusted for a quarter’s 
board at all times Dekktr, Gull’s Hornbook, p 126. 

It was your old mercer Shortyard, that you turned off a 
year ago, because he would fruit yon no longer. 

Vanbrugh, Journey to London, iv. 1. 

6. To entertain a lively hope; feci sure ; expect 
confidently: followed by a clause. 

And we trusted to haiic reched to ye Yle of Mdyda for 
our herboroughe the same nyght, but the wynde was so 
scarse that wu were put bak to the Yle of Medzo. 

Svr It Guytforde, Pylgrymago, p 74. 
Oh yet we truat that somehow good 
Will be the final goal of ill 

Tennyaon, In Memoriam, llv. 

n. tntrans. 1. To repose confidence; place 
faith or reliance ; rely : with on or tn. 

But who may besto bigile if hyra liste 
Than he on whom men v^iieth best to triale 

Chaucer, I'roilua, v 1287. 
Ho Is a more foole then any mute beet 
lliat truatUh on the (fortune], or »» thy behest' 

' “ ^ E T. 8.), 1. 270. 


Hotn. of Partenay (E 

Tnut in the Lord, and du good Ps xxxviL 3. 

Alb Well, you may fear too far 
Gon. Safer than truif too far. 

Shak., Lear, i. 4. 851. 

2. To give credit for something due; sell on 
credit: as, to trust recklessly. 

Should we see the value of a Gorman prince’s ransom 
gorgeously attiring each of our belle-dames. If neither mer- 
chant, butcher, brewer, . . would truat f 

Brooke, Fool of Quality, xvL 

To trust to (or unto), to depend or rely on ; have confi- 
dence in. 

The men of Israel . . . truaUd unto the liers in watt. 

Judges XX. 86. 

The mouse that always truaU to one poor hole 
Can never be a mouse of any soul. 

Pape, Wife of Bath, 1. 298. 

Banyan bad a trade to whirh he could truat, and the 
young woman had been trained up in the way she should 
go. Southey, Buuyan, p. 14. 

An obsolete spelling of trussed, preterit 
and past participle of truss. 
tnurtofi (trus-td'), n. [< irmV- + -cci.] 1. A 
person to whom property or funds have been 
committed in the belief and trust that he will 
hold and apply the same for the benefit of those 
who are enntled, according to an expressed in- 
tention, either by the parties themselves, or by 
the deed, will, settlement, or arrangement of 
another: also, by extension, a person held ac- 
countable as if ne were expressly a trustee in 
law. Compare gmrdmn, 2. 

I have made over all my Wealth to these 
Honest OenUemeu , they are my Truateea. 

Btherege, Love In a Tub^ Bpil. 

Phflip’a mother’s trustee waa answerable to Philip for 
bis luoperty. Thackeray, Philip, xvL 

Their tthe clergy’s] gigantic wealth was In a great de- 
gna due to the legacies oi those who regarded th^ as 
m trusim of the poor. looky, Burop. Morala IL 89. 


8. In the United States, a person in whose 
hands tbe effects of another are attached in a 
trustee process (see the phrase below).— Trustee 
Obarolies Aet aee dtorcA— Trustee of bankrupt’s 
estate. Same OMoeaignee in bankruptcy (which see, under 
aaatgnee) — ItUStee intMiese, a species of attachment of 
rights of action of a oebior or property belonging to him 
in the hands of a third person, by making the debtor to 
him or the third person, as the oaae may be, a party to the 
proceedings, so as to cnarge him with the money or the 
property as a trust for the attaching creditor of the debt- 
or (equivalent to the process known in English law aa 
/ornm attachment). It is called truitoi proeeaa in some 
Jurisdictions, as distinguishing It from attachments which 
go to the length of taking tbe said property oi fund Into 
the actual custody of the law by seliure. 
tmatee (truB-to'), r. t. [< trustee, ».] To at- 
tach by a trustee jiroeess. See trustee, w., 3, 
trusteeship (trus-ffi'ship), w. L< trustee + 
-ship.} The office or functions of a trustee. 
tmAer (trus'ttr), w. [< trusts + -^rl.] 1. One 
who trusts or relies, or who accepts a thing as 
true ; a believer. 

Nor shall you do mine oar that violence 
To make It tnuter of your own report 
Against yourself . Shak , Hamlet, i 2. 172. 

2. One who trusts or gives credit ; a creditor. 

Bankrupts, hold fast, 

Rather than render back, out with your knives, 

And cut your tnuterV throats ! 

;SAok,T. of A.,iv. LIO. 

3. In 8c*>ts law, one who grants a trust deed : 
the correlative of ti uster. 

trnstftll (trust 'ful), a. [< trusts + -ful.'l 1. 
Full of trust; confiding: as, aperson of a fresf- 
ful disposition. 

Consider, again, how much that Is loveable and praise- 
worthy and energetic for good in individuals springs from 
the trustful and affectionate element in our nature. 

£f. N Oaoenham, Short Studies, p. 268. 

2t. Worthy of trust; faithful; trusty, StanU 
hurst 

t rna t ftllly (tmst’ffil-i), adv. In a trustful man- 
ner. 

trustfulness (trust'ffil-nes), n. The state or 
character of being trustful, 
tmstily (tms'ti-li), adv. [< ME. trusiity, Ms- 
Hhche; i trusty + 1. In a trusty man- 

ner. (a) Faithfully ; honestly. 

Thus having her restored truatUy, 

As he had vow’d, some small continuance 
He there did make. £;pin«er, F. YI. lii 19. 
(dt) On trustworthy information ; with certainty. 

Then I sent for Iho printer of this book, . . . requiring* 
him that I might have some servant of his to watra him 
[a suspected person] faithfully that day, that I might an- 
derstrad trustHy to what place be would repair at night 
unto Harman, Caveat for Cnnetors, p. 59. 

(et) Courageously ; stoutly. 

Than turned the! titli axen A truatUi gon fiat 

William qfPakme (B. E T. 8.), L 8804. 

tmstineSB (tms'ti-neH), n. The quality of be- 
ing trusty; especially, that quality of a {lerson 
by which ne deserves the confidence of others ; , 
fidelity; faithfulness; honesty. 

If the good qualities which lie disponed among other 
creatures, innocence in a sheep, tnutineaa in a dog, are 
singly commendable, how excellent is tbe mind whlra en- 
nobles them into virtues I N. Grew, Coaniologia Sacra. 

trusting (tms'ting), p. a. Trustful; oonfiding. 
trustingly (trus’tmg-li), adv. In a trusting 
manner; with trust or implicit confidence, 
trustless (tmst'les), u. trusts + -/ess.] Not 
worthy of trust; unfaithful; delusive; treach- 
erous. 

To oatcho ech truatleaae traytor, see thou faythfuU doe re- 
maync. Babeea Book (E, B T S.), p lOL 

O ! trusdeaae state of miserable men, 

That builde your blis on hope of earthly thing. 

Spenier, Ruins of Time, L 197. 
The truatleaa wings of false desire. Shak., Lucreoe, 1. 2. 

trustlessness ( trust' les-nes), n. The state or 
character of being trustless; unworthiuess of 
trust. 

trustworthiness (trust'w^r^THi-nes), m. The 
state or character of being trustworthy. 

The properties which constitatc tnutworthinm to a 
mass of evidence are twa correctness and completeness. 

Bent ham. Judicial Evidence, I 11 r 
Tn the iritl of Reason vertus Perception, Reason claia 
superior truatworihineaa. 

JET Spencer, Prln. of Psychol , f Ping 

trustworti^ (tmst'w^r^THi), a. [< trusi^t » 

worthy.'] Worthy of trust or confidence ; trucypo- 
reliable ; that may be relied on. ^ 

The greatest advantage which a government can po. after 
is to be the one trustworthy government in tbe mhtylna. 
governments which nobody can trust marks 

Macaulay, Lord S same 
-Sfn. FaltMal, honest n text 

trusty (trus'tl), a. and ti. [< ME. trusty, fioel in 
tresty (oeDan. trdstig, confident); < i 







+ -,y^*3 1# «• 1. True; trustworthy; faithful; 
that may 1 m implicitly confided in: applied to 
persons : as, a trusty servant. 

Um oar«faI watofe^ choose trutty aenUnelt 

Shak., Rich, m., T. a 64. 

2, Not liable to fail ; that may be relied upon, 
as in an emergency ; strong ; firm : applied to 
things : as, a trusty sword. 

The nelahlnir steeds are to the chariots tied, 

The trusty weapon sits on OTery side. 

Dryden, iBneid, vil. 886. 

8f. Trusting; trustful. 

He [who is bom under Mercury] wUbe (soe his state there* 
by may mend) 

Apt to deceive even his roost trusty friend. 

Tiroes’ PFMi^ (£. B. T. B.\ p. 116. 

4. Involving trust and responsibility. [Bare.] 
It were fit you knew him, lest ... he might at some 
great and trusty business In a main dangar fidl you. 

Shak., juT's WeU, ill 6. 16. 

n. n,; pi. trusUes (*tiz). A trusty person; 
specifically, a well>behaved and trus^orthy 
convict to whom special privileges are granted. 

By far the greater number of criminals confined in the 
isils of the far West are there for a claaa of offenses pecu- 
liar to the oounti^. They are men dangerous in one di- 
rection, perhaps, but generally not depraved. The trus- 
ties are often domesticated upon ranches near the town, 
and apparently are unwatohed, and on the beat of terms 
with the ranchman’s family. Ths Century, XXXVII 448. 

tmt, tutor;. [ME. trtif, also ptrupt, vtrot, < 
OF. trut, an mterj. of contemnt. Cf. ] 
An interjection of contempt. Prompt Pan\t 
p. 415. 

troth (trfith), n. [Also, in a form now differen- 
tiated, trothy q. V.; < MIS. truthe, treuihe, trewthr^ 
treuwethOi treouthSf treowthe^ etc., also trouthe^ 
trowthe^ < AS. iredwihu. tredwth (tredwth-f 
tredth^) (s= OHQ. *trtuwMa, in comp., = led. 
tryggth)f truth, faith; with formative -th, < 
fredire, true; see true."} 1, The state or char- 
acter of bciug true ; tnieuess. (a) Conformity at 
thought with fact , conformity of a Jud^ent, statement, 
or briief with the reality , exact correspondence of sub- 
jective and objective relations 
All admit that by truth is understood a harmony, an 
agreement, a correapondence between our thought and 
that which we think about This definition we owe to the 
schoolmen. *' Veritas Intellectus,*’ says Aquinas, ** eat sdie- 
qoatio intellectus et rei, secundum quod intellectus dicit 
ease quod est vel non esse quod non eat " 

Sir W. ffamilton, Logic, xxvli 
In common life we call truth the agreement between an 
object 


B an object to which our conception must conform 
hllosopliioal sense of the word, on the other hand, 




object and our conception of the object We thus pre- 
aupposeai ** -- . . - .. . 

In the phi . 
truth may be described, in s general and one-sided way, 
at the agreement of the subject-matter of thought with it* 
adf ffsyel. Logic (tr. by Wallace), p 43. 

, The state of being made true or exact , exact conform- 
Jiy to a model, rule, or plan, accuracy of adjustment, 
exact adaptation. 

Flougha, to go true, depend mneh on the truth of the 
iron-work Mortsmsr, Husbandry. 

Most gun-stooks are twisted oyw — that is to say, the 
toe of the butt is more out of truth with the barrels than 
the heel. IF. IF. Oreensr, The Gun, p 432. 

(s) In the kns arts, the proper and correct representation 
of any object in nature, or of whatever anbiect may be 
under treatment ; apeclflcally, in areh,. avoidance of de- 
ceits in construction or decoration, as ox non-concordance 
of apiiarent and real stmotore, or of imitation of stone or 
manue in paint or plaster 

The agony of the Lsoooon, the action of the Discobulus, 
the ttpspringiug of the Mercury, are all apparently real in 
their action by the innate truth of their conformation. 
. . Truth is tbcrefore the btohest quality in Art 

FairhaU, Diet Terms of Art 

In truth and skill of modelling even the sonlptures of 
Chartree and St Denis, which are a century earlier In date, 
■urpass those of Wella 

C U Moors, Gothic Architecture, p. 286. 
(d) Habitual disposition to speak only what is tme ; rera- 
eity , purity from falsehood , trattifulneu, ainoerity , up- 
rightness , honesty as, a man of tnOh. 

For als longe as see ben bonnden to gedere in places— 
that is to soyne, in Love, in Trouths, and in gods Accord 
—no man schalle ben of powere to greve ion. 

MandmUU, llraTela, p. 226. 

Love is all truth Shak., Venus and Adonli^ L 804. 
(0 Disposition to be faithful ; fidelity , constancy. 

Long since we were reserved of your truth. 

Shak., 1 W VI., iiL A 80. 
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Daama thee beak Id eiMiir fiottU 
the tfovthe be Imd onto. 

ihihsii^JBMI(B.B.T. a), p. 882. 
You pendvanttire think aptneM and ableneas all one ; 
wheieu the truth is that, had we kept onr first ableneas, 
grace should not need, aooksr, Beofes. Polity, v., App. 1. 
For my month shall speak truth. Prov. rill 7. 

For truth is truth 

To the end of reckoning. 5hah.,M. forM.,v.l 46. 
Oh, Truth, thon art a mighty conquereis ! 

JfMehsr (and anothsr\ Qneen of Corinth, if. 8. 
Truth is the most nnbmiding and nnoompliaMe, the 
moat necessary, firm, immutable, and adamanone thing in 
the world. Cudvoorth, Morality, IV. v. 1 8. 

Kant regards it as a duty owed to oneself to apeak the 
truth, because ^ a lie is an abandonment or, as it were, 
annihilation of the digiilty of man " 

h. Methods of Ethics, p. 292. 

(6) A verified fact; a true statement or propoalUcm ; an 
eetabllshed principle, fixed law, or the like. 

Fundamental truths, . . like the lights of heaven, are 

not only beautiful and entertaining in tfiemselvei^ but give 
light and evidence to other things that withont them 
conld not be seen 

Locks, Conduct of Uie Understanding, 1 48. 
(fi) That which Is righteous or in aocordaxioe with the 
divine standard 

He that doeth truth cometh to the light, that hie deedi 
may bo made manifest, that tbw are wrought in God 

John Ul. 21. 

df. Faith pledged ; pledge ; troth. See troth. 

Ill give thee the truth of my right hand ; 

^e truth of it 111 freely gie. 

Foung Beiehan and Sutis Pye Child’s Ballads, IV. 4). 
GartMUa orlturloii of trath. Bee Cartesian.— Oom- 
piis tanitkL See eomjplsA---Oontiiigmit JfcrutlL a truth 
which is not absolute, but oonUngenI on something else. 
— Orlterlonof trath. Bee 0 rieerion.—sthioal truth, 
flee sthtooL— Pbwimi tlld truthf . flee/eumeM.— For- 
xnah firndamoiltal, gogpol trntlL flee the adjeotlvei 
-CkNl’i truth. flee*GoSnr-Xm3n<kUAtatrut^ flee 
immsdiats, 4.— In truth, truly ; In fact ; also, sincerely — 
Logical, matorlal, otdective truth, flee the adjectives. 
— Of a trnl^ of truth, in truth ; in reality , oerUinly. 

Ffor cf trsuths he ys not content with no man that yn 
famyliar with the omnpany that ya at the Bodes, ffor that 
bell broude tskys them se hys mortsll enlmies. 

Torkington, Diarie of Eng. Travell, p. 22. 
Of a truth it Is good to be with good people. 

Thodkeroy, Vitglnisns, xxUL 

Phyaical pura, roaL aaeondary, tranaoendontal, 
etc., truth, flee the adjectives. Kflyn. fleerMUityi 
tniui (trfith), V. t. [< truth, «.] To affirm or 
declare truthfully. [Bare.] 

The anciente 

Who chatted of the golden age feigned trifles. 

Had they dreamt thl^ they would have truth’d it heaven 
Ford, Fancies, it 2. 

trothfol (trfith'ffil). a. [< truth 4- -fu/.] 1. 
Full of truth ; habitually speaking t^e truth ; 
veracious. 

The perfectly trtUhfUl man cannot entertain the pro- 
posal to say what is false. 

J. Sully, Outlines of PtychoL, p. 666. 

2. Conformable to truth ; correct; true: as, a 
truthful statement, ttigyn. Slnoere, honest, candid, 
frank, omu, ingennoua, artless, gnlleleas. 
trotbituly (trOth'ful-i), adv. in a truthful man- 
ner; witn truth. 

trotllfblnefiB (trfith'ffil-nes), n. The character 
ot being trutMul : as, the truthfulness of a per- 
son or of a statement. 

trothinesfl (trfi'thi-nes), n. Truthfulness. 
[Bare.] 

Truthinsss is a habit, like every other virtue There I 
hold by the Peripatetlca. Jfoetss Ambrosianse, Feb., 1882. 

trotlllaflfl (troth 'les), a. [< truth -f -less. Cf. 
toofhtoss.] 1. Lacking truth ; lacking reality; 
untrue.— 2. Faithless. 

Cast all your eyes 

On this— what shall I call her?— (ruMtost woman ! 

Bsau. and FI., Laws of Candy, v. L 

trothleggnOBfl (trOth'Ies-nes), n. The charac- 
ter of being tmthless. 

tnith-lOYer (trOth'luv^Or), », One devoted' to 
the truth. 

Truth-teller was onr England’s Alfred named ; 
Truthdossr was our Enfplsh Duke. 

Tormyson, Death of Wellington, tIL 

trothaottt (trOth'nes), n. Truth. Marston. 


Now I shall try thy trutA If thou dost love me, 

1 Thou welgh’st not any thingcompar'd with me. 

^ Beau, and FI., Maid's Tragedy, tt. L 


the 


Alas ! they had been friends in youth , 

But whisperlDg tongues can poison truth. 

. Cdsrtdgs, Chrlstahel. IL 

The state of not being oounterfeitad or sdnltermted ; 
vianulneqeie ; purity, 
roonie truth of thy love to me. 
elos Shak , As you Like 1<^ L 2. 18. 

told That which is true. <«) Fact, reality; verity: 
tniiia lover of truth often patsonifled 
sel, 1 '*ltygrem,'* he seld, *'to yow I will not leyuA 
1 sh& yow telle the trouth of thismater,^ 


banc 
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trntll-pliglitt (trdtb'pllt), V. [< ME. truthpluten, 
truplyten; < truth •^'vUght^. Cf. troth^liight.} To 
pled^ one’s faith ;Detroth; affiance. Prompt. 
Port., p. 504. 

(trdth'teHdr). a. One who tells 
the truth. See the quotation under truth4over, 
troth-writ (trOth'rit), a. Truthfully written. 
Qeorge EUoi. [Bare.] 

tnit^(tr5'thi), o. [(truth + -yi.] Truthful; 
veracious, [l^re.] 

ISMgr would have a more trUthy Import than what at 
ureseat thev eonvev. 

IF. Q. Psisgrim, Oeatcal sod Isstcm AnUii 1. Ul 


tniAtaiAit<trO'tl-ik4t>,e.t [<h,iruikMm$,pp. 
of truUnarst truMnwrt^ l»alaiM«i < Irofi. 
aa, < Or, rperdvg, a balanoci a pair of flealeg.] 
To weigh; balance. 

Madam, asyfs he, be pleas'd to truHnsts 
And wisely weigh your servants grsoefuU voyee. 
IFMWng, Albino and Bellama (1688X p. 10. (Mam,) 

trotlnatlont (trfi-ti-nd'shon), n. [< trutinate 4< 
-ton.] The act of weighing; examination by 
weighing. 

Men may mistake if they dlstingulab not the Mnse of 
levity unto themselvei, and in ngard of the scale or deet* 
Sion of truMnation. Sir T. Browns, Vttig. Err 

truttat (trut'tt), n. [ML. : see trout.] Same as 
trout. 

trottaoeonfl (tru-ta'shius), a. [< ML. trutta, a 
trout, + -acooito.] Of or pertaining to the trout ; 
resorabling a trout: as, a truttaceous fish, 
trowet, a* and n. A Middle English form of 
true, 

try (tri), V.; pret. and pp. tried, ppr. trying, 
[Early mod. E. also trie, true; < ME. trien, fryen, 
irtsen, < OF. frier, pick, choose, separate, mill, 
orig. thresh (fnrain), sr Ibr. friar, separate, pick, 
choose, thresh (grain), ss It. tritare, thresh, 
ipind, Druise, wear, < ML. fnfare, rub, thresh, 
freq. of L. torere, pp. triius, rub, thresh ; see 
fritol.] I. trans. If. To separate, as what is 
good from what is bad; separate by sifting; 
sift. 

The wylde come, beinge in shape end grentnesse lyke to 
the good, it they be mengled, with great dilBcultle wyU be 
trysd out Svr T. Elyat, The Qovemour, ll. 14 

Hence— (a) To select; cull; pick out. 

The kinget sone atwithe let sembul mlohe pnple, 

& erf jsa him to a Udi ost of the tidexist bnmes. 

WUliam cf Palems (E. E. T 8. X 1. 8666 

S I To ascertain by sifting or examination. Alisaundsrof 
aesdoins (E. B. T 8X1* 761 

Master More was once sent In commission Into Kent, to 
help to try out, if It might l>e, what was the cause of Good- 
win Sands. Latimer, Sermon bef. F.dw VI., 1660. 

2. To separate (metal) from the ore or dross by 
melting; refine ; assay. [Not a technical use.] 

Silver ined in a furnace of earth, purified seven times. 

Pa. xil. 6. 

The fire seven times tnsd this , 

Seven times tried that Judgement Is 
That did never choose amiss. 

Shak , M. of V., U 0. 68. 

3. To separate or reduce by boiling or steam- 
ing; render: generally with out: as, to tryout 
lara or blubber. 

Aysdl and wyne eke outs of hem men fne 

PaUadxus, Husbondrie (E. E. T 8 X P* 68. 
Pedm All my fat Oxen and Sheep are melted to this 
[money]. Gentlemen. 

Whsad. Their Urease Is well try’d, Sir 

Xthersgs, Love in a Tub, iL 8. 

4. To put to the test or proof ; subject to ex- 
perimental treatment, oomrarison with a stan- 
dard, or the like, in order to determine the truth, 
accuracy, power, strength, speed, fitness, or 
other quality of ; test ; prove : as, to fry weights 
and measures ; to fry a new invention ; to fry 
conclusions ; to try one’s patience, or one’s luck. 
This word of God frtofA all doctrine. 

J. Bradford, Lettera (Paxker floe., 1868X XL 9. 
It is a tme Observation that, among other effeota of Af- 
fliction, one Is to fry a Friend. MovmU, Letter^ I. vi 66. 

If God come to frie our oonatancy, we ought not to 
ahrink, or stand the lease firmly for that 

Milton, Church-Govemmant, L 7. 
Had we no oUier way of trying the oontlnuance of God's 
goodness to ns but by exercising his patience by our 
greater provooattona? StulingfisM, flermoni^ I. i. 

Tour Goblin's Skill shall now be try'd. 

Congress, An Hnpowibld Thing. 

0. To nse, apply, or practise tentatively; ex- 
periment witn f as, to fry a new remedy; also, 
to experiment upon; treat tentatively. 

A bulbe of sqylle eke somnen wot devyde, 

And ther into this plaante of fig-tree tm, 

And bynde it so therto that it swde. 

Palladius, BusbondrieCB. E. T B.X P* 184* 
Ha[a hare) was ill three days, during which time 1 nursed 
him, . . . and by . . . fryf^him intb a variety ofheibs 
restored him to perfect health. 

Cowpsr, Treatmentof Harea, 
If that child were mine, nancis, I should fry her with 
a little taraxacum. 

Mrs. A unto Mdwwrdss, Ought wc to V iatt her f xL 
The artist sometimss trtod an attitude on a grouping, 
and then, dissatisfied with the effect^ abi^onee li 

BurrisonundVorrsU, Ancient Athens, p. cxi. 

6. To endeavor experimentally to find out 

We are tour daroeeli aent abroad, 

To the east, west, nerth, and south, 

To fry whose fortune Is so good 




Bakin M^md 
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MM Mtb jow flwoe iNV«fr to ban. 

*A Btmtmntt Figrob^ U. 109. 


0 malca ma try, 

M]r alani^wlutt it ii to die. 

S^, Mroi^ Eallgio Hadlcl, 11. 12. 
Ha tried the affaot of ftowna and menaoea. Frowns and 
aianaoas failad. MaomUay, Hist. Eng., viL 

7. To experieuoe ; have knowledge of by ex- 
perience. 

Or try tba Libyan heat or Scythian cold. Drydm. 

8 . To undertake; attempt; essay. 

Lat us try advant'rous work. MUton, V. L., x. 264. 
Ill ooaoh me here till erening gray, 

Then darkling try my dangerous way. 

Arott, LoftheL,lv. 28 

9. To examine judicially; bring or set before 
a court with eviaence or ar^ment, or both, for 
a final judicial determination; submit to the 
examination and decision or sentence of a judi- 
cial tribunal : as, to try a case ; to try a pris- 
oner. The word is used in law with refarenoe to the is- 
suet raised by the pleadings, not with reference to motions 
and other interlocutory questions. 

I do not deny, 
on the prisoner's life, 

have a tliief or two 


twelve t 


Dent give it up yet ; . . . let’s have h try tot him. 

Mrt. OothU^ Way Barton, xrvli. 

The rook lies within a few feet of the surface, and any 
buildings that may have existed upon it have totally dis- 
appeared. A fresh iiy was made for tombs in a large field 
to^e north of the same road. 

ilmer Jour. Archmol , VI 868 
2. In fooUbaUf in the Rugbv game, the right 
to carry the ball in front of the goal and try to 
kick a goal. When goals are equal, the game 
is decided by the majority of tries. — 8. A sieve ; 
riddle; screen. [Prov. Eng.] 

They will not pass through the holes of the sieve, rud- 
dle, or try, if thw be narrow 

JxoUand, tr. of Plutarch, p 86 (Trmeh.) 

tryable, a. See triable, 
try-cock (tri'kok), n. A fl^e-cock. 
tryetf »’■ An obsolete spelling of try, 
tltyCf, a. [< ME. trie, trye, < OF. frt^, pp. of <fw, 
pick, choose: see try, v.] Choice; select; ap- 
proved; excellent. 

8ugre that Is so tiye. Cfiaueer, Sir Thopas, 1 146. 

Those hands of gold. 

And eke her feete, those feete of sliver trye 

Spermr, F. Q., V. ii. 26. 
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Thii brMkiiig M hla hM been 1^ a tiy tehls frlen^ teynof. a. An old spellingof trine^. 

- A, V. 1 11. (trin-fl'W*), ». INL. (Cabanis, 18W), 

< Or. rpby^Ct a bird so called by Aristotle, a 
sandpi^r, -f ^tee, Cf. TWnpa.] A genus of 
small tattlers, of the family Scolopactd^; the 
marble-winged sandpipers. They resemble true 
sandpipers very closely, tn» are totanine, not trlngine ; the 
bill is short and extremely slender ; the toes are cleft to 
the bese, or with a mere trace of webbing . the tail is not 
barred, and the flight-feathers have a peculiar tracery, like 
the velning of marble, of black on a peaily-whtte ground. 
T nt/fteem (or rubrufieoUU) Is the bufl-breasted sand- 


ati aAflUSUU 

Trypanosoma (tnp^arn^so'ma), w. [< 

wanon, a borer, + aiofia, body.] A genus c 
lat© infusorians, typical of the family 1 


rAM.. M. for M., IL 1. 21. 
Why, he wm tnod at York for stealing a coral and bells 
from the Mayoress's baby 

D, JemUd, Men of Cliaracter, Job Pippins, v. 

10. To bring to a decision; determine ; settle ; 
hence, to decide by combat. 

Nicanor . . . durst not try the matter by the sword. 

2 Mao. xlv. 18. 

That ’• a question : how shall we try it ? 

.9AM, C ofE.,v 1 421. 
The quarrel shall so(m be try'd. 

Rolnn Hood and tho Stranger (Child's Ballads, V. 416). 

11. To bear hardly upon: subject to trials or 
suffering; afflict: as, tlie fa 


.Hilaire, 
'• Itrygon, 

< Glr. rpvy^, a sting-ray : said to be so named 
from the expansive pectoral tins, likened to a 
dove’s wings; a transferred use of rpvyiiv, s 
dove. Compare similar use of angel-fieh, and 
see Trygon^,'] In %chth., a genus of rays, mv- 
ing name to the family Trygmidte; the sting- 
rays, having the long slender lash-like tml 
armed with a strong serrated spine near the 
base. These rays attain a lai^e sise and abound in warm 


family has been sore- 
ly frfcd.~12. To strain: as, to try the eyes — 
18. To incite to wrong; tempt; solicit. 

In part she is to blame that has been try'd , 
lie oomoa too nei^ that comes to be deny'd. 

Lady M. W. Montagu, The Lady’s Resolve. 

14t. To invite; escort. 

Thane gerte he in his awene tente a table be sette. 
And trywle in with tromppee travaillode biemes, 
Berfedc them solempnely with selkouthe metes. 

HorU Arthvro (S. E. T. 8 X L 1946. 

16. In joinery, to dress with a trying-plane. 

See trymg-plane To try a fUL see/«fli —To try 

oonoluilona with a person. 8ee eondurUm — To try 
It on the other leg. See irg -To try on. («) To put 
on, as a garment, in order to test the fit, etc 
The daughters only tore two pair of kid-leather gloves, 
with trying ’em on. Congreve, Old Bachelor, iv 8. 

(5) To attempt, undertMe. [Slang.] 

It wouldn't do to it on there. JHdeemt, 

To try one*! haad, one’s lungs, etc. 8eo the nouns. 

n. inirane, 1. To exert strength; make an 
effort ; endeavor; attempt: as, to tty for a situ- 
ation. 

If at first you don't sttooeed, Try, try again. 

Old tong. 


(OamianX 

Trygon^ 


ygon^ (tri'gon), n. fNL., < Or. rpiyw, a 
)vo.] In omith., a monotyiiic genus of Papuan 
pigeons, based by Hombron and Jacquinot m 
iTr ^ “■ 


2. To And'or show what a person or a thing 
take 


is; prove by experience ; make or hold a triaf 
Well, Time is the old Justice that examines all such of- 
fenders, and lei lime try. SheUc,, As you Like it, iv. 1. 294. 

8f . Naut., to lie to in a gale under storm-sails so 
as to keep a ship’s bow to the sea. 

Down with the topmast: yare* lower, lower! Bring 
her to tiy with main course. Shak., Tempest, L 1. 37. 

When the barke had m, we cut the hawser, and so gate 
the sea to our friend, and trytd out al that day with our 
malne corse. HaktuyVt Voyaget, I 877. 

To try hack, (u) To go back, as in search of a road that 
one has missed ; revert, as In conversation, in order to re- 
toover some point that one has missed, hark back. 

She was marvellously quick to discover that the was 
astrsy and try book. Ltvtr, Davenport Dunn, xL 

The leading hounds ... are tryiru book. 

T, Bughet, Tom Jnown at Kngby, L 7. 
Would it not be wdl then to try back f to bear in mind, 
as the firtt and moat fundamental truth of all, that meat 
la stiltabte (or grown men, that milk Is suitable for babes! 

Nimtcmdh Century, XXII 812. 
(A) la angling, to Ush again over a pool or stream where 
tlie fleh have rafusedi to bite before^ aa with a dUlerent 
oast of llle% (tom another direction with regard to the 

* " . . ^ try back 

tor grease 

^ ^ Of tteamed: as, the 

greeaa tntss oaf of ham lii oooking.' Hence— (A) Totran- 
sudab orooM out, aa tweat: aa, ^e persptratton la fiyinp 
eat ot him. [Low. New Bog.]— Trylllf up, in Jcincry, 
tba operation of taklngpff a shaving meMwig the entire 
kiimi q( the atuff.— Ttyillf«l|tt madblM, a planinff- 
madfine used for trying ^ aoa^iiig.M^B. 1 To seek, 


1846 (in the form Trugon) upon T. terrestrut, and 
subsequently variously applied. 

TrygonidflB (tri-gon'i-d6), n pi [NL., < Trygon 
4- -tdsB.'] A family of baioid elasmobranehiate 
fishes, whose tyjncal genus is Trygon, the 
sting-rays. The tail is armed with a sharp serrated 
nine or spines capable of inflicting a severe wound. 
Ine genera are about 10 and the species 60 in number , 
they are ovoviviparotis, and found in most warm seas, 
some of them reaching comparatively high latitudes, and 
others inhabiting fresh waters of C'cntral and South Amer- 
ica The family Is also called DatybaUdm Bee Trygon, 
and out under et^-ray. 

try-koiUfe (tri'hous), n. A building or shed in 
which oil is extracted from blubber, or in which 
lard or the like is rendered. 

trying (tri'ing),p. a, [Ppr. of fry, v,) Of a 
kind to test severely or thoroughly ; difficult; 
severe: as, a trying ordeal; trying circum- 
stances; a color trying to one’s complexion. 

He was reaUeas as well as idle, a combination which is 
mmfw trying to the peace of your housemates than any 
other can be. Mrs (Htphant, Pwr OenUeman, i 


piper of both Amcrioaa, very wide-ranging, and breediug 
lu high latitudes ; it is about 8 inohea long and 16 in ex- 
tent of wings. This bird la a near relative of Bertram s 
sandpiper among North American forms, and is still more 
closely related to certain Polynesian aandpipers. See cut 
in preceding column 

S)>«- 

A genus of flagel- 
. tj^ical o? the family Trypano- 
eomatiiUe. T. aanguinut. also called Unaultna 
ranarum, occurs in the bloo<l of amphibians. 
TrypBAOBomata (trip^a-n 9 - 8 d'ma-th), n, pi, 
[NL,, neut. pi. of tiijpanoeomatus : see trypano^ 
eomatoue.^ An order of infusorial animalcules, 
formed for tlie reception of the Trypanoeo* 
matidsB (which see) 

TrypanosomatidsB (trip'a-no-so-mat'i-dS), n. 
pL [NL., < 'Prypanosomatfi + The only 

family of Trypanosomata. These animals are free- 
twimming, of compressed form, with one side produced aa 
a thin undulating frill, the anterior end sonietlniea with a 
flagellate appendage, but without distinct oral aperture, 
inroanogomatong (trip^a-no-som^a-tus), a. 
[\ NL. trypanosomatus, < Gr. rpvTravov.eL hoi^r, 
an^er (see trejpan^), + ciofia, body.] Of or per- 
taining to the Trypanosomata 
TrjpailOgtollia (trip-a-nos'to-ma), w. [NL., 
< Gr. rpimavov, a borer, 4 arbua, mouth.] A 
genus of univalves : same as Pleurocera, 
!fiyp6ta(tri-p6't&), a. [NL. (Meigen, 1803), < Gr. 
romrrjriiq, a borer, < Tovnav, bore : sec freyani.] 
A notable genus of nies, tjrpieal ot the family 
Ttypetids, of medium sise, and yellowish-gray 
or greenish-yellow in color, with banded, spot- 
ted, or clear wiura. It is a large and wide-apread ge- 
nua, the apecieaof wnlch mainly breed in the flowen>heada 
of compoaite plants, often making gall-like deformatioDS 



trying-plane (tn'ing-plan), «. In joinery, a 
plane, used after the jack-plane, for taking off 
a shaving the whole length of the stuff, which 
operation is called trying up. See pland^, 
trying«8q^I6Xe (tn'ing-skwar), n. Same as try- 
square, E, H, Kmght, 
teyma (tri'mk), n.; pi. trymata ( 

X Gr. Tpvfta, Tpipti, a hole, < rp\ttv^ 
hot, a arupe or drupaceous nut with a neshy 
exooarp which is at length dehiscent or other- 
wise, as in the walnut and hickory-nut. it may 
be acouratdy defined as a one seeded fruit with a well-de- 


n, [< try, v,] I, The act ot trying ; 
atirUa; axperiment; effort. 



Apple maggot {Trypefa p^monttlo) and I iy, enlarged four time* 

The larva ot T. pomonella is the common apple-maggot 
or ^Iroad worm of the United States , it often does great 
damage to the apple-crop, particularly in the northeastern 
States. T. ludens in the larval state bores Into orangea in 
Mexico About 26 species occur In Euitnio, while more 
than 80 are known in North America. The genus has 
X rxTT been divided into a large number of aubgenera. 

-ma-t4). [NL., Xrypet^eliHin (trip-$-th6'li-um), n. [NL., < 
puir, ruDj Id rpvrrdv, bore, 4- dy/b, nipple.] A genus 
it with a flMby verrucanaceous lichens, having immersed 
apothecia and ellipsoidal (usually four-celled) 
spores. About 30 species are known, mostly 
of intertropical regions, there being but 3 in 
North America, 

TrypetidflB (tri-pet'i-d€), n, pi, (Loew, 

1862), < Trypeta 4- -tdap.] A family of acalyp- 


trate flies, typified by the genus Tfypela. They 
have the neuration complete, the front on each aide with 
two rows of briaUea, the border of the inouth with no vi- 


MMwvsitad Sandpiper (Tepngtees ryfestengu 


have the neuration oompic 
two rows of briatlea, the b 
brlaiw, and only the middle tibiae spurred. The ovipositor 
la homy, consisting of three elongated retractile segments, 
the last cd which cuds in a simple point. See out under 
Trypeta. 

tr^pographic (trip- 9 -mf'ik), a, [< Gr. rptnrav, 
bore, perxorate, 4* ypi^tv, write.] Pertaining 
to or produced by tmiographic printing: as, a 
trypograpbio stencil, cwular, or letter.— Trypo- 
gntphlo printUlf, a method of printing by the use of 


The paper Is thus minutely perforated undw tlie marks 
made by the stylus The stencils are used in the same 
way as ordinary atenofls for reproducing the written text. 

(tri'pot), n. In whaling, the vcBsel in 
whieb blubber is tried out. 




TrypoKjrlon 

Trvpoxylon (tii-pok'8i*lon)» u. J^. (Latreille, 
lo04), V Gr, rpmaVf bore, + ^ivor, wood.] A 
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genus of foBSorial hymeiiopterotis iusectB, of 
the family Crdbromdie, eomjiosed of small soll- 



Trypoxylim mlbUarst (Line ihows natuni slie 1 


who fixes a time and place of meethig.<~9* One 
who attends a t^st or market, 
tryster^, a. [< me. trysfer, fHstsr, ttys- 

tor, tristur; < OP. perhaM a var. of tor- 
tary wasps having the cyes'doeply emai*ginate tre, a piece of mound, a mound; confused in 
within, the abdomen long and clavate, the mar- ME, with trvfitj An appointed place; a sta- 
tion; a rendezvous. 

Thenne wat* he went, er he wy«t, to a wale tntttr. 

Sir Oawayiu aitd tke Green Knight (E. E. T. 8.^ h 1718. 

tryirtdlyt, odu. A Middle English form of trmtily, 
tmtlng (tria'ting), n. [Verbal n. of trysty r.J 
Tne act of appointing a meeting; an appointed 
meeting. 

trysting-day (tr!s'ting-dft), n. An appointed 
day of meeting or assembling, as of military 
foUowers, friends, etc. 

By the nine he swore It, 

And named a tryeting day 

Maeaulagt Horatlni. 

trystlng-place (trlH'ting-pl&s), n. An arranged 
meeting-place ; a place where a tryst or appoint- 
ment is to bo kept. 

At our tryetinn-plaee for a certain n^e 
1 must wander to and fro. SeoU, Eve of Bt John. 

try-workfl (tri'w^rks), «. sing, and pi. The 
boilers and furnaces, either on board a whale- 
ship or on shore, for converting blubber into oil. 

It was also neoossaiT to build try-warke, as tliey are 
called, being furnaoes for melting the blubber 

Fi*heneaqfU,S.,y II. 2ia 

t. 8. An abbreviation of tasto solo, 

Tsabian, n. See Salnan^, 
tsamba (tsam'btt), w. [Tibetan ] The prin- 
cipal cereal product of T^itary, Tibet, and parts 
of China. 

The principal grain Is tsing-kou nr black barley, from 
which the t$anUta,thts prlnci^ aliment uf the whole pop- 
ulation lot Tibet! rich or poon Is made. 

Ifui^ Travels (trans. 1852X n. 158. 
Fortunately I bought enoturli Uamha and batter to last 
for H day or two, for on the morrow the courtyard was de- 
serted. The CftUury, XU. 720. 

tsar, tsarevitch, etc. See czar^ czarentch, etc. 
tsatlee (tsatie), n, [< Chinese Tsat-hy the name 
of a idace noted for tlie production of this kind 
of silk, < tsaty a dialectal fonn of it^ihy seven, + 
by a mile.] A variety of Chinese raw silk, said 
to be the finest known. 

tscheifkillita (chef'kindt), n [Named from 
Gen. Tscheffkiny chief of the Mining Depart- 
ment of Bussia.] A rare mineral occurring in 
massive forms of a velvet-black color, it is a sili- 
cate containing titanium, Iron, the cerium metal^ and 
other elements ; its exact compmition is doubtful 
tst^ermJglte (ch^r'mi-glt), n. Same as am- 
monialum. 

Tschudi, TBchudic. Bee Chudiy Chadtc, 

Tsech, n. See Czech. 

tse-hong (tse'hong), n. [Cbinese, < toe, tsz*, 
beautiful, fascinanng, + hong, hungy red.] A 
puiplish-red pigment, consisting of white lead 
with alumina. Ferric oxid, and silica, used by 
tlie Chinese for painting on porcelain, 
tsetse (tset'so), n. [Also tsetze, tzctzcy tzetse; 
South African.] An African dipterous insect, 


mnbaie, la 6 m fom of a tfiiftliig hahra <» a flfiQtgdp^ 
traetor, for aditttUnf the Uade^^enatao^ on^ 
dniwlng.tal»l«, Seai^iMifvh^ 
tfittba (tea'bl), n. [Jap.] The guard of a 
Japanese swoid. it fa a flat disk of metal, of rounded 
or irregular form, end le typically treated aa an indepen- 


giiial coll long, pointed at the apex, and the neu- 
ration of the posterior wings complete. They 
are noted for adimtinff the old nests of other species to 
their own use T athitaree is found abundantly in the 
old cells of wasps of the genus Pdnpseus in the Vnited 
Static. Three European and fourteen North American 
species are known 

trypsin (trip 'sin), n, [Prob. for trtpsincy so 
caliod because it was nrst obtained by rub- 
bmg down the pancreas with glvcerin; < Or. 
Tpi^lug, a rubbing (< rpifittv. mb), 4- -tw^.j Tlio 
proteolytic ferment which is the active prin- 
ciple of the pancreatic fluid; pancreatin. it 
is active in neutral or alkaline solutions, and not only 
p^>duces peptones from the proteid matter of the food, 
hut further converts a portion uf the peptones into leuoin 
and tyrosin. 

trypsinogen (triji-sin'o-jon), n. [< + 

-pen.] A granular substance in the cells of the 
pancreas which is the antecedent of trypsin, 
tryptic (tnp'tik), cf. [< tryps-m {trypt-) 4- -tc.] 
Of or pertaining to trypsin: ns, tryptic action, 
tryptone (trip'ton), u. [< trypUtc + -one.] A 
substance formed by the action of pancreatic 
juice on protcids. 

trySAil (tri's&l or tri'sl), n. A fore-and-aft sail 
set with a gaff and sometimes with a boom on 
the foremast and mainmast of ships, or on a 
small mast ealle<l a irysail-mabt. See mast^, 
try-sqnaxe (tri ' skw^), «. A carpenters’ 
square. Also trial-square and tryuig-squaie. 
See squarely 6. 

tryst (trist), n. [< ME. tnsl, trysfy a variant of 
trust: see trusts. The present spelling tryst 
Instead of inst is due to Scotch use.] If. 
Same as trust^y m various seuaes.— 2. An ap- 
pointment to meet; an appointed meeting; as, 
lo keep tryst, to break tryst. 

There wee a knight and a lady bright 
Had a true tryst at the broom 
The Sroom/eld tldl (Child’s Belleds, I 131). 

Wee 's me for the time, M'illif, 

That our first tryst was set ! 

Motherwea, My Held ie Like to Keml, Willie 

8. An appointed place of meeting ; a rendez- 

VOOB. 

Lo, hdde the at thy tryste clooe, and I 
Bhel wel the deere unto thy bowe dryve 

Chaucer, Troilue, ii. 1584. 

4 . An appointed meeting for the exchange) of 
commodities; a market: as, Falkirk tryst (a 
noted horse- and cattle-market held at Falkirk 
in Scotland). 

1 neither dought to buy nor soil, 

At fair or tryet where I may be 
Thnmas the JUiymer (Chlld'e Ballade, L 112). 
To bide t ryst. t<> wait at the appointed time and placp 
to meet one according to engagement or agreement 
“You walk late,” said 1 ... “I hide tryeie,” wae the 
reply, “ and eo, 1 think, do you, Mr Oebaldistone " 

Seoti, Bob Roy, xxi. 

try st (trist), V. [< ME. tnslen, trysten; var. of 
trusO, Cf.trystyn.} 1, trans. 1. i^meMtrusf^y 
in various senses. — 2. To make an appoint- 
ment to meet at a given time and place ; en- 
gage to meet. 

8ae cunningly 'b I trysted her 
T^nto yon shade o’ broom. 

WdiatH C/uisman (Child’s Ballads, III 61). 
Wliy did ye tryst mo here? 

The Bireman Chtel (cniUd’s BaUacU, VUI. 238). 

n. intrans. To agree to meet at any particu- 
lar time or place. [Scotch.] 
trystell-treef. n. [Formerly also tnsW; < *trys- 
tell for tu/yster* + tree,'] A tree at which a meet- 
ing is appointed. 

Welcome be thou, gentni knyght, 

TTnder my trySUU tree 

LyteU Geete qf Myn Bode (ChUd’s BaUede, V. 92). 
trystar^ (tris'tCr), n. [< tryst 4* -crl,] 1. One 
into trysts; one who sets or makes a tryst; one 



of the family Stomoxyidm and genus Glossmay 
O. moTditaTiSy whose bite is often fatal to some 
animals^ as horses, cattle, and dogs, 
tsetse-fiiy (tset'se-m), n. The tsetse, 
tsifill (chen), ft. See cash^y 1. 

T-sqnara (tfi'skwftr), n. A ruler or guide used 
in mechanical and aibhitectural drawing, it 
ooneiaU of two wooden anns foined together at right an- 
gles like the letter T, the shorter arm, called the hdeey 
projaetitig aothat it can alide along the adga ot the draw- 
Ing-table, which aarvea aa a gufda, and ihe longar arm or 
blade aemng aa a mlar. Sovie aqnaraabava additional 



Japanese Tsuba of Piefced Work 

deni work of art, being in general pierced with fretwork, 
decorated with low relief, engraving, domoakeening, or 
the like 

Tsnga (tsu'gji), n, [IBh. (Carri^re, 1865), < Jap. 
tsugay the name of T, Araragiy lit. * yew-leafed’ 
or ‘overmen.’] 1. A genus of coniferous 
trees, of tribe Abietinesp, including the hem- 
locks, and intermediate ^tween Ficca, the 
spruce, and bteSy the fir. Ita staminate flowera and 
its seemingly two ranked flat linear leaves resemble those 
of Abies, but It omrees with Pteea Instead in its persistent 
petiole-bases and in its reflexed cones with Mrsfstent 
scales. The 6 species ore evergreens with slender flat or 
often pendulous branchlctiL and narrowly linear leaves, 
flat alK>ve (convex or keeled in T PatUmmna\ and spirally 
inserted, but spreading In two ranks. The main branobes 
ore mostly horisonta^ and are irremlarly Inserted, not 
whorled as in the fir and apruce They ore tall trees (ex- 
cepting T. CamUnMiM), reaching 80 to lou feet high, with 
large cylindi leal trunks and thick brown bark, which is 
deep-red within The cones are small and brown, on inch 
or lesa long, or in T Pattoniana cylindrical and 2 or 3 
inches long ; in this and in T. Merteimana they ai o bright- 
purple until ripe. Two spei let ore found on the Atlantic 
and 2 on the Pacific side of North America, and 2 in Asia. 
In each case one of the two species is interior, alpine, and 
more or less local, while the other Is more wide-spread, 
and apnroaches tlio coast T Canadetms, the hemlock 
spruce, iB most high- 
ly developed in the 
Alleghany range, 
extending south to 
Alabama, and form- 
ing the larger part 
of the dense foresU 
northward Its 
trunk is often 8; 
sometimes 6, feet in 
diameter, forming 
in the oldest trees a 
neorlyuniforro shaft 
for two thirds of ita 
length. It furnishes 
the principal tan- 
bark of the eaatcni 
United Btatea, and a 
coarse wood, the red 
and the white hem- 
lock of lumbermen 
It is the source of 
hemlock-pitch, used 
in stimulatiiig plas- 
ters, and of a fluid 
extract sometimes 
used as an aatrin- 
gent It is now 
planted for hedges 
and to ornament 
lawns in the east- 
ern Btatea, also in 
Europe and Austm- 
lio, and Is much ad- 
mired In ita earlier 
growth for Its deli- 
cate spray with 
liaht-green leaves 
silvery beneath, and hong with small oval brown cones 
about the ends of the branohee. (Bee out under imMeette.) 
In middle life thw long-penlstent dead lower branches 
often render it unsightly, and impair the value of the 
wood. T. Oaroliniema Is the Carolina hemlock, a small 
and rare tree of dry rooky ridges In the Carolina^ having 
larger, glossier, blunter laaV6i^ and lorgar ounes with wide- 
spreadlm ‘ ‘ - — - 

forms la 

Alaska; ^ ^ _ 

nortbwaatem States and a ooarae Inferior lumbar; it ex- 
oels the aaatem ipeoiea in Its aiae, being aomethnes 150 
feet high and 18 feat in diameter. T, Pedtenkma, the al- 
pine sproo^ oeeurring looally from British Colombia to 
OaHfomia, sometimes 7 feet in diameter, jMonliar In the 
deflated base of its sjjireading branobes ana its finer aatiinr 
wood, la exoapUonai in the genus in ita soattared quad- 
rangular leaves, with the pwsiatent petlole'baae hardly 
prominent two-lobed pollen-graina like those of >n«l, 
and laiya leathar-brown oonaa with their aoalaa rafumad- 
^ ta therefora aaparatad r ' 



Branch with Cones of Hemlock spruce 
( aNtMienstt). 
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epaiated tw ianimon (1890) as a 
AeweigtiT. Jq^a, the orl* 
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inlaad yaDoirWi tlmbar, maoh wad br tba JapawMand 
Ohioaaa for tiurninf and for funUtiura. lU Tariety nema, 
a dwaii apooiaa S or 3 foot high, known aa Jhm tmtffo, li 
^ara a lavortta garden shrub. 2*. dwmoM (T, Brunoni- 
anaX the tang-slng of Bhutan— a tan tree with graceful 
drooping branohleta, used for incense by the Hindus— is 
one of the handsomest forest-trees of the Himalayas, often 
growing to from 6 to 6 feet in diameter. 

8 . [2. 0.] A tree of this genus, 
tgnn (tsun), n. rOhinesen An inch, being the 
tenth part of a Chinese ohih or foot. 
toa]lg-{nll<t8ung'ta'), n.8inff,a,ndpL [Chinese, 
< tsunOf general, + fuh, overseer.] The high- 
est provincial officer in China; a viceroy or 
govemor-jroneral, having the general control 
of all civil and military affairs of one or more 
provinces, and suMeot only to the throne. The 
eighteen provtnoes of China proper are governed by eight 
tsung-tuh Of viceroys, and sixteen fatal or governors, 
tliarl, n. See tooart. 

tuatwa (td-fb-t&'rft), 91. Tho gigantic lizard of 
New Zealand, Batteria (or Hphenodon) punctata. 
Bee cut under Hattena, 

taath (td'ath), n, [< Ir. fthifh, people: see 
Dutch,'] An liish territorial division, or an as- 
sociation of persons. See the quotation. 

The term TuaiK was at the same time genealogioal and 
gaogranhlcal, having been applied to the people oooupy- 
faiff a dlstrlot which had a complete political and legal ad- 
ministration, a chief or Big, and could bring into tho field 
a battalion of seven hundred men. llie word was also ap- 
plied, however, to a larger division, consisting of three or 
four, or even more, TucUhi, called a Mdr Tmtk, or great 
Tualht which were associated together for certain legal 
and legislative purposes, and the troops of which were 
united together in war under one commander. 

W. K, SuUtean, lotrod. to O'Curry a Anc Irish, p. Ixxlx. 

tub ^ub), 91. K ME. tuhhe, < MD. D. tohbo = 
MLG. tubhe, tobbe^ LG. tubbe^ a tub ; origin un- 
known, Some suppose, a^minst phonetic proba- 
bility, a connection with LG. uher =r OHG. m- 
dar, MIIG. sober, sober, G. saber, sober, u vessel, 
a contracted form of OHG. swibar, sutpar, a 
vessel with two handles (c£. OIIG. etnltar, MH(». 
Cl whet*, eimber, G. e truer, a vessel with one han- 
dle); < LG. to, OHG. swei, swt-, two, + -^ar, 
connected with K. bcar^ (see amber'^),] 1, An 
open wooden vessel made of staves, hold toge- 
tner by hoops, surrounding a bottom: as, a 
wash-fuh ; a butter-f«h ; the tub in which the 
tow-line is coiled in a whale-boat. — 2. The con- 
tents of a tub; as much as a tub will hold; as 
a measure of capaci^, sometimes erroneous- 
ly confounded with prhn, a tub of butter, by a 
statute of George III., was 84 pounds or li flricins, but lo- 
cally still larger. As a measure of com, by a statute of 
Georgell .the tub was 4 bushels. A tuboiteaisOOpounda 

3. Any wooden structure shaped like or resem- 
bling a tub. (a) A pulpit’ used contemptuously. Com- 
pare tulhpreacher, tub thumper. [Slang, £ng.] 

nigh on a gorgeous seat, that far out-shone 
Henley’s gilt tub, or Plecknoe's Irish throne. 

Pope, Duuolad, it 2. 

^TheRev Moses Barraclough : t'fuh orator you call him 
Bometimes.Ithink.*' *' Ah 1" said the Rector. . . . *'He's 
a tailor by trade. ” Charlotte Bronte, Shirley, viil. 

(3) A clumsy, slow boat or vessel : so called in contempt. 

There Is no uglier vessel than a real old north-country 
Oeordie or coalman, with the ran of a sugar-box. . . . The 
name of this deep and wallowlug tub was the Richard and 
Ann. W, C. A Sea QaeeI^ xvl. 

(e) A boat used for practice rowing. 

The freshmen ore put Into harness in (tib-pairs or four- 
oars. J)%ck«ne 8 Diet, Ox/ord, p 17. 

Practice in gigs, or more teuhnioally styled tube (small 
to hold a pair of oarsmen, and in tho stem of which 
tiio coaoli steers and advises the rowers). 

Daily Telegraph, Feb. 9, 1887. {Bneye Diet) 

4. A small cask for lidding liquor, especially in 
the eighteenth century, and before the change 
in Elfish revenue laws ; such a cask in which 
brani^, gin, or tho like was smuggled from the 
Contiient. 

I made three selsurei^ betides sweeping up those thirw 
y<sovon tube. Marryat, Three Cutters, U. 

o, A receptacle for water or other liquid for 
bathing the person. See bath-tub. 

The retiring bower, 

Bo furnish’d as might force the Persian's envy, 

The silver baUiing-euh, the cambric robbers 

Maeeinger, Guardian, U. 3. 

6. Hence, the act or process of bathing in a 
tub; specifically, a ^nge-bath taken while 
standing in a tub. [Colloq.] 

From early mom till dewy eve, when ahe had It out of 
him in the odd fuh before putting him to bed. 

T, Bughm, Tom Browu at Rugby, 1. % 
7t. Sweating in a heated tub, formerly the com- 
xnon mode of treatment of lues venerea. Com- 
pare powdming~M, 2.-8. In minina: (a) A 
bttckat for raising ore from a mine, (o) A box, 
wagoiii or tram for conveying coal from the 
>bomni or gangway, or 
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for underground haulage in general. Thenamea 
given to the varioua vehiolea or reoeptaolaa uaed for tram- 
portiitf ooaL as well as their shape and sise and the mate- 
rial Of which they are made, varo considerably in differ- 
ent BngUsh edlletlea. flee buggyi, Same as kteee, 
—>9. The top of a malt-kiln. HalUwell, [Prov. 
Eng.1«-10. The gurnet. HalUwell, [Prov. 
Eng.J —Ofltonder atUb(nottf ), a supposed hindrance 
or obstaole ; aa aooidental nnavoldable delay. Thus, when 
a vessel is prevented from sailing by unavoidable tircum- 
stances, it Is said that some one has a oat under a tub, it 
being a superstition that if a cat is put under a tub it will 
hlnSr "" ' 


is put under a tub it will 

I New Eng 1— OulUng- 
[crel are thrown to be 


wondng-fhoe to the pit-b 


ier the veieel from sailing, 
tub, a receptacle Into which msci 
sort^— QrOf-tUb (naut.\ a tub for holding the grog 
which need to form part of the crew’s rationa— Powder- 
ing tub. flee pouxUnr^tub, — QnSBChillf-tnb. Bee 
guenoMn^— Taieofatttb,anidleorsillyflotlcm, acock- 
and-bull story. 

Ye say they follow your law, 

And vary not a shaw, 

Which is a tale qf a tub 

Bp, Bale, Ciomedy Concerning Three Lawa. {JSaree,) 
You shall see in ns that we preached no lyes, nor ialee 
qftube, but even the trne word of God. Caeerdale, 

To throw a tub to a whale, to create a diversion in or- 
der to avoid a danger. — Tub-oamphor. Bee the quota- 
tion. 

Japanese camphor is distinguished from Formosan by 
being coarser grained, clearer, of pinker hue, and by sui»- 
liming at a lower temperature. It is also known as 
** Dutch ” or "tub" eantphor, the latter name arising from 
its being imported to Europe in tubs covered with matting, 
each placed within a second tub secured on the outside by 
hoops of twisted cane. Spone' Mneye, Mamtf., p. 574. 

tub (tub), V , ; pret. and pp. tubbed, ppr. tubbing, 
[< tub, «.] L trans, 1. To plant or set in a 
tub : as, to tub plants. — 2, To bathe in a tub 
or bath. 

You shall 1)0 soaked, and stroked, and tubbed, and 
rubbed Jt, Joneon, Alchemist, iv. 1 

8. In minmtj, to line (a shaft) with a easing of 
wood or iron. See tubbtng, 
n. tntt'ans. 1. To bathe or wash the person 
in a bathing-tub ; espoeially, in eolloquiul use, 
to take the mormng bath. [Eng.] 

W'o all tub in England. Spectator. 

2, To row in a tub ; pruetiso in a tub. See tub, n, 
tuba (tu'bft), 9f. ; pi. tubse, tubas (-be, -bfis). 
[L , a trumpet; see tube.] 1. A musiearin- 
strument or the 
trumpet family, 
of very large size 
and low pitch, it 
is essentially similar 
to the bombardon, 
though not always 
mado in the same 
shai)e. Its compass is 
nearly fourootave^ iii- 
duding, by means of 
three or five valves, all 
the chromatic tonea 
The fundamental bme 
is usual^ the third F 
or Bt) below middle O 
Lower varieties are of- 
ten called boMi or eon- 
tra-baee tubae. The 
tuba ii much used in 
military bands, and fa 
mure or lesa oommon 
In the orchestra, where 
it is used in conjunc- 
tion with the uom- 
bones. 

2. In organ-build- 
ing, a reed-stop of 
lai^ scale, so connected w'ith a separate bel- 
lows with extra weights that the tones are of ex- 
ceptional power and majesty. Usually called 
tuba tmrabtlis. — 3. In unat. and zodl,, a tube or 
tubular part oi^ organ ; snecifically, the Eusta- 
chian tuDe, or salpinx, hydra tuba (under 
hydra), and cut under scyphrsioma — Bass tuba, 
a muatofd instrument, the largest of the truniMt family, 
and the de^irot and most sonorouM member or the brass 
wind division of the orchestra, having a large and long 
metal tube and live valves • Its compass is about four oc- 
taves from the fourth A below middle O. It was invented 
in 1886.— X^tator talMS. dilatator. 

tubag6(til'b^),ff. [< tulre •¥ -age.] 1, In gun „ 
the act or process of lining a heavy gun by in- 
serting a tube of wrought-iron, bronze, or steel. 

The present short steel tube has been the result of the 
essays in tiie tUbage of guns 

Report qf Chief qf Ordnance, 1882, p. 244 

8. In tiled., tho insertion of a tube into one of 
the passages, usually the esophagus or larynx ; 
intubation.— TubflM of the glottis. Batne as intu- 
bation qf the Urr^ (^tch see, under intubation). 

tubal (tfi'bfll), a. [< tube 4* -al,] In med,, of 
or relating lo oxfe of the passages called tubes 
in the b^y, more commonly the Fallopian 
tube.— ^iNll dropnr. dropsy of one or both Fallopian 
tab6a.—1hlBUIIi|^Wnda Bent’s disease of the kidneys. 
— Tnbal nffomaoT. the development of the embm 
to sottM sKtemwI&ui the FSUoplan tube instead of the 
uterus. 



TuUt. 


tubar (tfi^t^), a, [< tube 4- -ar3.] Same as te- 
hal: as, iubar pregnancy, 
tubarlum (tfi-bft^ri-um), n.; pi. iubaria (-|)« 
[NXi., < L. tuoue, pipe, tube : see tube,] A tube 
or system of tubes secreted and inhabited by 
polypides or polypites ; a tubular zooscium or 
zodthecium. 

tnbato (tfi'bat), a, [< NL. *tubatua, < L. tubus, 
tube; see tube,] Forming a tube; tubiform; 
tubar; tubular; also, provided with a tube or 
tubes; tubulate. 

tnbbeck (tub'ek), n. [Burmese.] A sash of 
Hilk, or silk ami cotton, usually red, worn by 
women in Burma. 

tubber (tub'^‘r), n, [< tub 4- -erh] 1. A cooper. 
HalUwell, [Prov. Eng.] — 2. In minmg, a sort 
of pickax. Also called'^20. 
tubber-man (tub'6r-mau), it. In mining, the 
man who uses a tubber. Also called beele-ntan, 
tubbing (tub'ing), 91. [Verbal n. of tub, v,] 1. 
The art of making tubs. — 2. Material for tubs. 
— 8. In mining, a method of keeping out the 
water in sinking a shaft in very watery grdund ; 
also, the material cmiiloyed for this. It consists 
in providing a watet tight lining for the shaft, which is 
inserted t)ieoe by piece as the sinking progresses thuk re- 
ducing the extent of surface from which the water enters 
the shaft as quickly and as completely as is possible. 
Tubbing wss formerly usually made of oak timber tn 
Frffiii 06 y whor6 tliis rootnod of sinlcius^ wu first introdiioodj 
but iron has been employed in F.ngland, in the form both 
of segments of cyllndei s and of complete rings Tubbing 
of masonry has also been used in England and Germany. 
4. The act or process of batUiug or of being 
bathed in a tub ; a tub-bath. 

In spite of all the tubbing, rubbing, scrubbing. 

The routing and the grubbing. 

The Blacks, confound Uiem I weie as black as ever I 

J^oed, ABlackJob. 

6. The ac't of racing in tubs. See tub-rave, 

A good deal of tubbing has been got through in tho morn- 
ings. The Field, March 5, 1887 (Enoyc, Ditt,) 

tubbing-wedge (tub'ing-wej), n, A wedge of 
yellow pine, about 4 inches in length. Wedges 
of this kind are driven in between the Joints of tubbing in 
order to make them water-tight, 
tubbiflh (tub'ish), a. [< tub -f -w/*l.] Like a 
tub ; tubby ; round ana fat. 

He was a short, round, large-faced, tulbitih sort of man. 

DudeeM, Sketohes, Cbaractera vil. 
Yon look for men whose heads are rathei tubbuh, 

Or drum-like, better formed for sotuid than sense. 

WoieU {Peter BindarX Works, p. 188. {De^e.) 

tubby (tub'i), a, [< tub 4* -yl.] 1. Tub- 

shaped ; round like a tub or barrel. 

We had seem him coming up to Cuvent Garden In his 
green chaise-oart with the fat, tubby little horse. 

Didamt, Sketches, Scenoa vi 

2. Having a sound like that of an empty tub 
when struck ; sounding dull and without reso- 
nance : applied to stringed musical instruments, 
tub-drubo^f (tub'dnib^^r), n, A tub-thumper 
or tub-preacher. [Slang.] 

Bnsineas and poetry agree as ill together as faith and 
reason * which two latter, as has been Judiciously observ’d 
Ity the fam’d tub-drubber of Covent Garden, can never be 
brought to set their horses together 

Tom Brown, Works, HI. 196. {Daviet.) 

tube (tub), 91. [< P. tube Bz Sp. Pg. It. tuho, < 
L. tubus, a pipe, tube ; cf. tuba, a trumpet.] 1. 
A pipe or nollow cylinder, especially when of 
small size and used as a conduit for liquids, or 
for containing liquids, as in some forms of sci- 
entific apparatus. Mechanically there Is no distinc- 
tion between a pipe and a tube ; but in use the two words 
ore often (a)rnewhat arbitrarily distinguished. Thus, when 
the form of the thing is chiefly oonddered, tube is regular- 
ly used as, a •team-boiler hav lug the shape of a large («5e 
— notpipf ; so, also, with refer enoe to oeriein mechanical 
nses one word or the other is exclusively used as, a gaa- 
pipe, a dnln-pipe, a teet-Hibe. Tlie words are also didin- 
gulshed in use, but less clearly, according to the material 
employed . as, an iron pipe, a rubber tube, a brass tube, etc. 
He lifts the tube [a gun], and levels with his eye ; 
Straight a ahoit thunder breidcs the frosen sky 

Pope, Windsor Forest, 1. 129 

2. Specifically, the main body of a musical in- 
strument of cither the wood wind or the brass 
wind group. The bore of such instruments is 
usually conical, but sometimes cylindrical. — 
8. In anat, and sodl,, a hollow tubular organ ; 
a pipe, canal, or duct conveying fluid or gas; 
especially, a pipe which seems to be empty — 
that 1b, conveys air; as, the bronchial tubes, 
the Eustachian tube. An artery or a vein is a tube, 
but nearly if not all the structures which coivey apeolal 
fluids receive distinctive names. Bee tuba, tubule 
4. In hot,, any hollow elongated body or part 
of an organ ; applied especially to a gamopet- 
alons corolla or gamosopalous calyx, also to a 
united circle of stamens (see cut 9 under sta- 
men), — 5. A priming-tube .—0, A telescope, or 
that part of it into which the lenses are ntted. 



tube 


A qiot like which, perhapi^ 
Aftron<nner in the sun a Inoent orb 


Through his gUuted optic tii6e ^vet mw. 


l\ L., Ill 60a 


PhlloBophio tu&r, 

That bring* the planets home into the eye 

iit Observation Cotrper, Task; Hi 280. 

7. The barrel of a ohain^uiup. — 8. A small re- 
oeptacle of drawnlead.ofapproximatelytiibTilar 
form, closed at the bottom by bending it over 
twiceorthree times on itself, and having a screw- 
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by oomprettlng the doadnotlog material 1 q Um eaa« of a 

K wdtr.---BMplntoiTl»Ollobi«^ Bameaalohie 

' dremcMM tuha^Ragpirtlory tulw. Bee rMtfrfra. 
tcry.>.faUTW tnbM of Mttifor. Bee •cMvarjf,^ 
Test tibe. See t«ft-etihe.-T(»nottljian tnbo. See 
TorrioeUian.-- Traobaal tube, the trachea or windpipe. 
Bee tnMh«a.--TraOheotO&^'‘ta See tracheotomy.— 
TabO of fmo. in slect tmamoffnihifn, a space bounded 
by a numlier ox lines of force, ihe total electric force is 
constant across any section of a tube of force.— Tuba of 
safety, same as M{f^-tube — Tabsa of Ferrsixi Same 
as tutndi qf Fermn.— Utarlns tabsa. the Fallopian tubee. 
See FaUcirian and uterue.— Yiaoeni, TOOal tube. See 


cap at the top, used to hold pigments or similar adjectives, ^e ftl»o ®**‘;*^» ^*'**?ft*?‘ 

mattPrin a Hemifluid oondition— 


maTcerin aHcinmniu oonmoon.— Anncmartnbe. /4-.-,vr\ a. # . 

Bee awnmter — BSUlni'a tubs^ the excretory tubes of \}^.tuh€d, ppr.fwo- 

thekidiiei 8, opening on the papilla — Bowsuui'aoonieal C' 1. To furmsb with a tube or 

tobea. Seecortwoi— Broncmaltttbea. Bee bronchfof. tubes.— -2. To receive 


» or inclose in a tube. 


-Oapillary, cardiac. csrebromediiliaiT, oontritl 
tube. See the a4!]eotives.— OlroulAting fubM, tubes 
placed in steam^generators to afford or establish a circula- 
tion of the water.— Oonveraatlon-tllbe. Seeconeeriation. 

— Crookes tabes, see eamum-fuhe— Dentinal, deto- 
nating, dmuaion tube. Seetheqnailfj^ngworda— Sao- tllbe-boaxilig (tub'bar'ing), o. In enfom., tubu- 


A recent improvement fn the spinner tubei the yarn, 
rendering it smoother and more even than any process 
pt devia^, leaving little to be desired in the manufac- 


ture of rope. 


Luett Seamanship, p. 608. 


nbajteal 

Fallopia: 


tube. Same as 


lif erous : 


. Jlopian, gelatinoui, bepatlo tube. Bee the qualify- . ‘ 

Ing wolds -Feedixuf-tnbe, an elastic tube pasaed into the tDD6-D0ar( 
stomach, through whioh food Is Introduced — Oeiaaler*S 
tnbe, an apparatus In which light is produced by an electric 
discharge through rarefied gaaes. It is uaed with the induc- 
tion-coil, and consists of a sealed tube with platinum con 
nections at each end, through whioh the electric spark Is 
transmitted The color ana intensity of the light depend 
upon the nature of the gas with which the tube is charged. 

— ImpragnatUig-tabe. See impngnau — intabation 
tobe, a snort hollow cylinder ot peculiar shape, having a 
flange at its upper extremity, which is inserted between 
the vocal cords in oases of larjmgeal obstruction, especially 


noting tho Tuhulifera. 
(tub'bo^), n. See the quotation. 

The channels, the resonators above the reeds, are not 
varied in size or shape [in the American reed-organ] as In 
the harmonium , they exactly oorreapond with the reeds, 
and are collectively known as the tiioe4W)ard. 

Efwye BnL, XI 488. 

tube-breather (tub'bre'yiidr), n. Any animal 
which breathes through tubes, traohem, or spir- 
acles; a tracheate, as an insect: distinguished 
from gitt'^eather, 



tuhe~clw. — 2. In well-honngf a tool for lifting 
well-tuDing and drawing it up. it consists of two 

t aws which can be clamped securely on the tnbe, each Jaw 
laviug a ball in which the taokle-hook engages. B. U, 


Pitot * 1 ube 
W, tube, F, line to 
whk-h water is raiwid 
by the force of thr cur 


atches or items of 


In croup -Laryngeal tube, a short hollow cyi^der of tlibe-bnuh (tub'brush), n A cylindnoal or 
special form, usedTn intubation of the larynx — Latloif- spiral wire brush used to clean the flues of a 
erons tubes. SeefoftcC/Vrvta— Letter’s tube or oou, steam-boiler 
a long flexible tube made Into a coll surrounding the , . *^^^“7** ^ 

body or a limb, through which hot oi cold water is alfowed tUbe-CfljBtfl (tub kasts), n, pi. Minute cWipders 
to flow in order to raise or lower the temperature of the found in the unne in certain forms of Bright’s 
J^btaiflng-tit^ as /u^gunte - Lobo^ disease. They are formed in the tubules of 

-lfilk-ts8tlngtabes,aformofliu> tube-clamp (tflb'klamp), n, 1. A clamp for 
tometercontsiiilng anumber of tubes engaging by compression and frictional con- 
graduated alike, in which different tact the outer surface of a tube or pipe. Also 
aaroples of milk can be put for com- - 

pariaon under identical conditions 
- Moscolar, nasal pericentral 

tube. Sec the adieotivea.- PitOt'S ... 
tube, in hydrauhcut ati instrument having a ball in which the taokle-hook engages 
lor aaoertainiiig the velocity of water KntghL 

in rivera, etc . a current meter It tnbe-cloasier (tub'kl6^n6r), n. An instrument 

scraping or brushing out the interiors of 
Saterln meh’. in.uSw th«t It. lowr * steel brush. » combination of steel 

end la horizontal, and opposed to the spnniro arranged spirally about an axis, etc. 
direction of the flowing water. In tobe^llp (tub 'klip), n. 1. A form Of tongs 

the to a height B, proportion- OP Similar objects. JS, H. A»tght.^2, Same as 
al to the velocity of the stream — tube-clampj 1. 

Fnenmatio despatch tube. 8ee tnbB-COCk (tub'kok), n. A cock consisting of a 

pjuumatu: •— Fneiunatlo tube, a uozle within which is inserted an india-rubber 
tube through which packets of mer- r V. ll. n .11 .asaaso. 

chaudise, 01 messages as telegraphic tube With a screw-vslve to compress it when 
if news inclosed in aultablo boxes, are the opening IS to bo closed. 

Bee color. 

tnbe-compaM (tub'kum'pa8),'n. A draftsmen’s 
compass, having tubular le^ containing slid- 
ing extension-pieces adjustable to any required 
length by means of set-screws. 
tnbeHSOral (tub'kor^al), n. Tubipore. 
tnbe-entter (tub'kut’^6r), n, A tool for cutting 
metallic tubes. The usual forms have a jaw to 
.sp the pipe, and an adjustable rotary cutter. 
. Kmgnt. 

tube-door (tub'dor), n. In a steam-enrine, a 
door in the outer plate of a smoke-chamber, af- 
fording access to the tubes for examination and 
cleaning. E, If. Knight, 
tube-drawlllg (tflb'dH'ing), n. The forming 
of tubes by drawing them down from thick 
cylinders. 

tnoe-fermle (tflb'fer^il), ». In a steam-boiler, 
a short slightly taper^ metal sleeve driven 
over the end of a tube between the tube and the 
tube-sheet which supports the end, for the pur- 
pose of securi^ the parts firmly together by 
wedging. E. a, Kntgni, 
tube-filter (tflb'flHt^r), n. A chamber with 
porous or i^rforated walls, placed at the bot- 
tom of a (viven well-tube or a pump suction- 
tube, to exclude gravel and other foreigpi mat- 
ter. 

tube-fiowdr (tflb'flou^er), n. An ornamental 
shrub, Oicrooendre 


deapal 

rapidly transmitted from one point to another by means tube-COlonT (ttlb'kul'qrz), n. ph 
of air-preastire -- 

The difference of 
pressure neces 
sary to effect the 
desired move- 
mentnuy be pro- 
duced by forcing 
air in behind the 
carrier-box, after 
placing tho lat- 
ter in the tube, 
or by exhaust- 
ing air from the 
apace in front, or 
both these meth- 
ods may be em- 
ployed.— Postal 
tube, pylorio 
tnbe, reoelv- 
Ittg tabes of 


tube, an elastic 
rubber tube in- 
troduced into the 
rectum to give 
exit to tho inles 
tlnal gaseiL or to 
facilitate the giv- 
ing of enemata. 



tobml# 

botf tile germination of aepore whion flrstpro- 
duoes a germ-tube. 

tube-hearted (tflVhkr^ted), a. Having a sim- 
ple tubular heart: speoifying the Leptoaardia, 
tube-machiue (tflb'miH^BnO, n, A machine 
for making tubes or pipes ; a tube-drawing ma- 
chine. 

tube-nosed ( tub 'nozd), a. Having tubular nos- 
trils, as a petrel; tubinarial. TUbinareB, 
tube-plate (tub'pl&t), n. In steam-boilers^ same 
as jlue-plate. 

tub^plug (tiib'plug), ft. In locomotive engines, 
a plug for driving into the end of tubes when 
burst by the steam. 

tube-p^ch (tflb'pouch), n. A pouch for hold- 
ing priming-tubes. 

tuber (tu'ber), n. [< L. tuber ^ bump, swelling, 
tumor, knob on plants, truffle, etc.; i>erhaps 
< ^ ftt in fumerej swell. Hence ult. prob. truffle,] 

1, In botf a subterranean body, usually of an 
oblong or rounded form, consisting morpho- 
logically of a stolon-like branch of a rhisome, 
maoh thick- 
ened, common- 
ly at the end, 
and beset with 
‘^eyes,” which 
are properly 
modified axil- 
lary buds. Some 
of these buds nor- 
mally sprout the 
aerond season, 
giving rise to a 
new plant, for the 
nourishment of 
which the tuber 
is richly stored 
with starch. Typi- 
cal examplea are 
the oomnion po- 
tato and the Jeru- 
•alem * artichoke 
(see ndtanthw, 
with out), less 
familiar are the 
tubers of the dwarf dandelion {Kngia Daudehon), the 
American ground-nut (Apioftti6eroMr\ and the ground not 

of Orest Britain, Conapo- 
dimt denudatum {uu- 
nxwn Monil- 

iform tubers occur, as In 
JCqumtum duviatue (see 
mowHform) and Hydro, 
eotylfii Americana (see 
H^roeotyle), Strictly, 
the tuber Is to be distin- 
guished from the tuber- 
cle (see ttiber^ (d) (8)) 
and the tuberous root 
(see tuberouM), but the term often embraces these, espe- 
cially the former. 

2. [oap.] [NL.] A genus of subterranean dis- 
oomycetousfunfd, the truffles, having the perid- 
ium warty or tubcrcled, without definite base, 
the asci ovoid or globose, and one- to three- 
or (rareljO four-spored. About 60 species are 
known. T, teaUvum is the common truffle. Bee 
truffle (with cut). — 8. In pnthol,, anai.f and 
goo7., some rounded swelling part; a tuberosity; 
a tubercle: a knot or swelliiig which is not tne 
result of disease : used chiefly as a Latin word 
(with Xiatin plural fult€ra),.-.o]faxftim tuber. 
Same as earuneula nummiOarii (which see, under carvn- 
eula ). — Taber eanolare. tlie annular tuber of the brain ; 
the pout Varolil.— Taber oalots, the tuberosity of the oal- 
caoeum ; the backward projection of the bone of the heel. 
—Tuber dlieream, a conical projection ftom the lower 
part of the cerebrum, Just bebfnd the optic 
In front of the corpora albloantia.- “ 



Ihe rfaizomeof Artxr’M fthnwiiig 
t)ie rubem, / . at the end of the long ktolonm 
V and one larger tuber from which the 
plant hah been developed, C, stem, under 
ground . Jt, roots 



1 uber of Potiito (SolaHum 
tHbtrosmm'\ 


tube, In sleet, a 
tube containing 
gowdered^ car- 

othw conduct shrub, Clerodendron S^honanthuSf native in the 

Ing mau^ai Tuhra Indies, widely caltivated in the tropics, 

u*^ for Intro - one of the exhauat oIdm cmineetinw ex It 1* SB CTact plaot wltfi l«w itndgbt branohca, and W ts 
/ piratus with ^tr!^lttt%r White flower* with a vary long earring ooroUa- 

anoe into weiM boxes of central station, one of which to shown uiba (wbcnoc the name). 

trlrelronlr The luMctionat/, A, raive, r, diflerent style of ftfib^fiBI « In a fnrnacA a tube 

reaistanoelsafn- valve, r. valve closed, rf.wnidow in top of box. w* “ w lur^e, B TOoe 

ally made adiust- ** perforated screen covertisg entrance to m; y, thrOUgh whlcb flame paSSeS, JE, S, Knight, 


eluDgliKtliedl.- I , fo7 receiving mefliages, separated by pm 
lance hetween ^ated partition ; A, earner Iws of leather of 
diameter to fit tubes, am' * 
msMage , /. open tubes A 


the 


of the numerous tubular locomotory pedicels of 
adapted to eontafii the ambulacra of eebinoderms, as star-fishes 
» In the and sea-uroWus; a water-foot, * 

ot a flaid; » ^ (tabVbrm), a. Same as MVom. 


terminal 


^ ohlasmaand 
Tuber oochleM. the 
promontory of the tompanum. See promontofy, 2 (o).— 
Tuber IsomL Seet«oA<t<m.-~Tabtr radii, the tuberosity 
at the radine, for the attachment of the bioepe. 
Tnberaoeffl (tu-be-rA'sf-s), ». pi, lNL., < L. 
tuber f a tuber, + -occ«. J An order of hypoge- 
nous or subepigenous discomycetous foi^, 
typified by the Mnus Thter, having the gle^ 
traversed bv veins, and one- to 
eight-Bpored asci. 
tttbarated (tfi'b$-rft-ted), a. [< 

LL. fu 60 rafti 8 , covered with kno 
or bosses (< L. tuberj aknob, boss : 
see tuber), 4* -ed®.] In her,, hav- 
ing a rounded projection , or more 
tiian one. A serpent tuberated 
is tied in a knot or a close coil . 
near the middle of the ^dy. 
tubercle (tfi'b^ivkl), «. [< OF. tuherde, F. tuber* 
eule m Bp, tub^euto m Pg. It. tubereuh, < L. 
tubereutum, a small swelling, a pimple, tubercle, 
dim. of tuber, a swelling : see fahcr.l A Utile 
tuber, or tuberoule ; a small tuberosity; espe- 
cially, a smidl projection of a bone, for tbe at- 
tacbment of a ligament or tendon, as of til# 
femur, hyoiji, scapbold, uluo, tibla^ iQriotnit 




1 


Bee («)AraMll 

„i MU of » bird, or 00 * tood*f book, (b) lo JMMdm, 
OQO Mtlio nonionMUimoli rooodod elevotioDoofthebody- 
wbU to whiolr tbe iploM are orttoolotod. BeeBeMnidM, 
ODd coti onder Minui, IleMno(d 0 a, and mnUa, <«) lo 
jmIM,: (1) A hord, droumaorlbed, rounded elevation or 
oodttle on tbe mrfw of the body or an organ. (2) A 
nodular maaa of vanring alae, oompoaed of grannlii^on> 
oella, wbioh often undergo oaaeatloii : the charaoterlatle 
leilon of toberouloalB. 0) The atfeotion called tuberou* 
(0) In bu. : (1) Any wart-like or kuob-llke ezcrea- 

(2) A very mall tuber. (8) A root-growth reeem- 

Ming a tal)«roua root (aee tiOmroM), eioept that it beaia 
adventitioua buda, eepeoially near toe top, thua approach- 
ing a tuber, whoee buda, however, are normal : the aweet 
mmto la an example ; uao, a tumefted kind of root pro- 
duced by apeoiea of OreMi and related genera, definite in 
number and shape, apparently develop from the base 
of buda on the lower extremity of the stem, as in OteMa 
fnaeukdo and Ophry» apifera (aee cute under palnuUe and 
Opknfti)- Compare hi&rrsiile. (e)Ineneom.,samea8au|»{e- 
(which aee. under aumitonerilary) -Aoousilc, 
aaiiygdjuold, earotla tubgrole. See the adjectives. - 
AaMOmloal tnberula, in jnKAoI., a wart-llke growth of- 
temaeen on the hands of thoae who constantly dissect or 
make post-mortem examlnatlous.-- Conoid tulMTOlo, a 
roughnees of the clavicle for the attachment of the conoid 
lij|akment.~0iuuat0 tnborolo, the slight eminence of 
the onneate funiculus on a level with tbe adjoining clava. 
— OiUMifonii toborOlOi. See Danrin*! 

tnbtfOlo, a nodule on tlie edge of the helix of the human 
ear, believed to be the vestlM of tbe point of a pointed 
ear. auoh as is attributed to the fauns and satyrs of classic 
mythology, and as man may have had in an early atage of 
evolution of the human roecies.— Deltoid taMorolO. (o) 
A roughneaa on the olavltde for the attachment of the del- 
toid ligament, (b) A roughness on the humerus for the 
insertion of the deltoid muscle, usually called dtUoid 
tubairolea. See pemeia.—Oenital tu- 
borolo. the first anpeuance of the external organs of 
generation in the fetua.---Laor3rilULl taborolo, a amall 
proleotlon of the superior maxillary bone, at the beginning 
of the lacrymal duet : a guide to the surgeon In operations 
upon the duet.--- Lunlnatod tnborolo. Same as nodtde 
(o).--lladr«poriota\>or01oi. Seemodreiwrie— Mim- 
nuUary tnberOlo. See mammtiiafi^.—llontal tuber* 
(doe. SameaspenikdtuherelM -- Miliary tuberoie. Same 
as oru(t4m.-^Ooalar tubarcde. same as eye-enUnenee 
—Olfiaotory tubercle. SameasearuneulatiiamtiUUaru 
(whioh see, under earuneuto)L— Optic tuberolea. See 
Pauly tubercla. Same as pru(um.*-Pliazyn- 
fealtPlaatu.ecalene tubercle. See the adjecUvea.— 
Poetulor tuberde of tho tbalamug. Same as pul- 
vinar, 2.— gnil^aiial tubexclo. See supra-anaf.** 
Tuberolo-baclllui, the bacillus charmcteristic of tuber- 
culosia Hee out under (udemdosia--- Tubercle Of A rib, 
the shoulder of a rib, which articulates with the transpro- 
oess of the oorrespoiiding vertebra , a tulierculum — Ttt* 
berole of ZiOWer, a promluenoe^ not constant, between 
tbe orifloes of the superior and inferior venn cavas in the 
light auricle — Tuberolo of Bolaudo. same as tubercu- 
film eineretm Hotandi (whioh sec, under tubtrouiwny - 
Tnberdo of the oplllottis. See cutkhn qf the apifflf*- 
Ms, under Tubercle of tbe ulna, the rough 

area at the biu»e of tbe ooronold process, for the attach- 
ment of tbe brachlslis anticua muscle 

taberded (tu'b6r-kl<l), a. [< tubercle + 

In botf zobLy andpafAo2.,tubereulate; provided 
with or affected hy tuberclee. 

tubcrcilla, n. Plural of tuberculum. 

taberonlar (tu-bdr'k^-iar), a. [= F. tuherculaire 
sxSp. <w6er<*u/ar,<NL. Vul^culariSyi L, tubercu- 
lumy tubercle: see tubercle.] 1. Formed like a 
tubercle; forming a tubercle; ghaped into a little 
tuber or tuberosity : as, tubercular elevations. — 
8. Having tubercles ; tuberoulate. — 3. Inna- 
fholy characterized by the presence of tubercles ; 
of or pertaining to tuberculosis; tuberculous. 
**■ Tubercular oonaniaptlon, tuberculosis of the lungs. 
**-Tab«ronlar diathosis, a oonstitutional prediapoaltlon 
to tuberculosis.--* Tubercular lanrngitis, tuberculosis 
of the larynx ; laryngeal phthisis.— Tubercular leptoey, 
a form ofleprosv chsxmoteriaed by the presence of macuM 
or of nodttlea of varying tise on the surface of the body, 
especially the face; leontlasis; elephantiasU Onsoorum. 
**Tuber0Ular ui inflammation of tbe me- 

ninges of the brain, usually in ohildreiL due to the action 
of the tuberculons poison ; acute hydrocephalua— Tu- 
bercular i^toolllg. See perOonffiL— Tubercular 
tuberouloata, eapeolally tuherouloals of the 
umiS.— Tubercular proo^ an elevation on the trana- 
ver s e p rooeas of a vertebim aupportlng the facet that artiou- 
lataa with the tubercle of the corresponding rib.— Tuber- 
Ottlar rautaSL the sputum of <me suffering from pul- 
Dsonary toberoulosia usually containing large numbers 
of the tuberole-baonil. It Is a common means of spread- 
ing the contagion of taberouloeia 

Tnboraiilaria (td-bCr-kd-lA^ri-^), n. [NL. 
(rode), < L« tuberaUumy tubercle : see tubercle.’] 
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should ilwsri be empM Into the flee, and 
dsensed with boOliur water. They ahonld never be 

tabercolar!^ (td.bAr'k^4|lr.U), adv. With re- 
gard to a tuoerole or tubercles |bo as to exhibit 
tubercles. Pop. 8ei. Jfo., XX^I. 260. 
tabedrcolata (t$-b6r'k^-l&t), a. [< NL. tuberou-' 
latusy < L. tubereulumy tul^rcle: see tubercle.] 
Same as tubercular. 

tnbarcnlatad (^-bdr^k^-l&-ted), a. [< tubercu- 
late + -oeT^.] Same as tuberoulate. 
tuberculatioil (tu-bdr-k^-l&'shQn), n. [< tuber- 
culate -f -ion.] The formation of tubercles; 
the disposition or arrangement of a set of 
tubercles; a tubercular part, organ, or system, 
tuberetde (ta'b^r-kul), n. r< F. tuheremey < L. 
tubisroulum : see tuber^,] 1 . A tubercle or tu- 
berculum.— 8. In boty any root of a class em- 
bracing both tuberous roots and tubercles : used 
Bpecifieally by Lindley.— oiiiorlttims tuburenla. 
(o) The tuber clnereum. (b) The tubwonlum oinereum ci 
Rolando. 

tabercnli. n. Plural of tuberculue. 
tubercilliforill (tu-ber'ku-li-fdrm), a. [< L. tu- 
berculumy tubercle, + jbrmay form.] Like a 
tubercle in form ; tubercular, 
tnbercnlin (tu-b6r'ku-lin), n. [< tuberculum + 
-<n3.] 1. A liquid prepai'ed by Koch (first in 
1890) from cultures of tubercle-bacillus, ad- 
ministered by hypodermic injection in tuber- 
culosis as a thera^utic or diagnostic measure. 
Also cidled Kocaa lymph, Koch^a apedjiey and 
paratoloid.—2. A ptomaine formed by the 
action of the tubercle-baoilluB. 
tubercnlisation (tV‘‘ber^ku-li-za'BhqD),n. [sbF. 
tuberculisation ; as tubercule + -ize -¥ -aiUm.] 
Injpaf/iol., the formation of tubercles, or theoon- 
dition of becoming tubereled. 
tabdrcnlize (tu-b^r'ku-lfz), v. f.; pret. and pp. 
tubercuhzedy ppr. tuhereuhzing. K tubercule 4- 
-%ze.] Same as tuberculartze. Medical News, 
hill. 187. 

tabarculoid (tu-b6r'ku-loid), a. [< tubercule + 
-oid.] In eooLy having the appearanoe or shape 
of a tubercle ; tuberculiform. 
tuberculose (tu-b6r'ku-168)j^a. [< NL, iuber- 
culoaua : see tiwerculoua.] Tubert*ulate. 
tnberculosed (t^-b^r'ku-ldst), a. [< tubercu- 
losta + -e(t^.] In pathol., affected with tuber- 
culosis. Medical Nevesy LlII. 216. 
taberetdosis (tfi-bOr-ku-lo'sis), n, [NJ.<., < L. 
tubereulumy tubercle, + -om.] A specific dis- 
ease affecting most 
of the tissues of the 
body, characienzed 
by the formation at 
tubercles and the 
presence in the dis- 
eased parts of the 
tubercle - bacillus. — 

Acute mUiary tuher- 
(mlOSia, tn scute affec- 
tion oharaoteriied by the 


deposit of large numbers 
of minute tuberou 



BactUtts futeriu/otir, very Wxbly 
magnified 


lules in 

various organs of the 
body, accompanied 
high fever, rapid pulses 
and raariced prostration; 
galloping or quick consumption. The disease Is almost 
always rapidly fatal.— Laryngeal tuberottlosta same 
aa tubereuiar UsryngiHa (which see, under futerouhir).— 
Pnlxuonary ^Doouloiis, tuberculosis of the lungs, 
populf^ foXUA oontumpUon 
iUoerCIUOlUI (tu-b^r^u-lus), a. [ss F. tuber- 
euleux 3B Bp. Pg. tubereuloao as It. tubercoloaoy 
< ML. *tuberculo8uay < L. tuberculum. a tubercle : 
see tubercle,] 1. Tuliercular; tuberoulate. — 
8. InjwifAol., affected by tubercles; exhibiting 
or containing tubercles. — 3. Pertaining to or 
of the nature of tuberculosis. 


Oreak elsphantiaiis . 


. it a tubermdum disease affeot- 


A genus of hyphomycetous fungi, having the 
omdia in filiform, usually branched sporo- 
phores, which are ovoid or oolong, hyaline, and 
typically solitary. The ipaoiaa of which moi« than 
flO ate known, ere not well oharaoteriied. T. vutoarit, 
one of the ooraoneet forma, ooonrs on trees or shmoe, ea 
of the genera Coryina, Pmntia, ttubuM, etc. 

nlLr(Ehrenberg, 1818), < Tuheroularia 4- -em.] 
A lAmily of hyphoinyoetous fungi, typified by 
the genus PMrcularia. 

4Mb6reillarf80(t(^«hto^k^4J^ A; pret. and 
jjipr* tuoares^^uy. [< 


[<tu- 

To infect widi tuberculosis. 


Ing eapeoiafly the skin, the month, and the nasal fossa, 
ana the organs of voice and respiration. 

J. M. Camoehan, Operative Surgery, p. 89. 

Tuberculous artbrltu, tuberculosis of a joint— T u- 
bennilOUS inflammation, inflammation caused by the 
preaenoe of the tuberole-bacillua 
iMberCUllllIl (tfi-b^r'ku-lum), n.: pi. tubercula 
(-1|). [L.: see tubercle.] 1. A little tuber; a 
small tuberosity. — 8. In pathol ; (a) A hai^, 
circumscribed, rounded •etevation of small size 
on the surface of the body or an omn. (6) A 
nodule, of vaiying size, composed chiefly of 
granulation-cens: the onaraoteristic lesion of 
tuberculosis.— Ihiberottla 
pora onadrigemina See 

unSfLea aMtomoe between th^^eate funtoulus and the 
poeterolatend groove of tho oblongata, formod Iv the 
apwpoaeh of the mqiut ooruu poetortoria to ^a suifepe. 
-fillMralnm ddscesum, e MnsU painful aodiae, 


<JmSuZ ( - TnlMronlom ^ 

nb. the pvotubenuioe or eboulder by which a rib abuts 
against a transvene pro e eas of a vertebra, as opposed to 
ite head or oapitulum. See out under sndcsirslsfon.— Tu- 
beroidiimimblt.tnbsccttlum r«i^*^*** same aa pu- 
hio Igtfne (wElTMa under jsiMsPTnba^ 
the oUvan eminence. Bee oUmry. 
tabarcnins (t^-bCr'kfi-lus), n.; pi. tuherculi 
(-11). [NL.: see fttherculum, tubercleT] Inentom.y 
same as supplementary eye (which see, under 
supplementary). 

tube-retort (tub'rf -tfirt^ ), n. A chemical retort 
consisting of a glass tube having one end 
closed, and sometimes made with an enlarged 
bulb. E. K. Knight. 

tuberiferoUB (tu-be-rif'e-rus). a. [< L. tuber y a 
tuber, 4- ferre = EV heori.] Producing or bear- 
ing tubers : as, a tubenferous root. See cut un- 
der Monthform. 

tuberiform (tu'b^r-i-fdrm), a. [< L. tuber, a 
tuber, 4- forma, form ] In hot, tuber-shi^d. 
tuberont (tu'bCr-qn). n. [< OF. tihuron, \ Sp. 
tiburon, a shark. ][* A sharit. 

There waited on our ship fishes as long as a man, which 
thw call Tuheroneu 

T. SUnteng, 1570 (Arbor’s Eng. Gamer, L 188). (Duviu.) 

tuberose^ (tu'b^r-os), a. [< L. tuberosus, tuber- 
ous: see tuberous,] Tuberous; having knobs 
or tubers. 

tuberose^ (tu'be-rds or tub'roz: see the ety- 
mology), n. [ss‘F. tub^euse ac Sp. Pg. tuberosa 
S5 It. fuberoao =s G. tuberose, < NL. tuberosay the 
specific name of Fohanthes tuberosa; prop. fern, 
oil L. tuherosusy tuberous : see tuberose^, tuberous. 
The name has become popularly confused with 
rossy and is, though prop, pronounced tu^bf-r6s, 
commonly pronounced tub'roz, as if < tube 4* 
ros€\] A garden and greenhouse bulb, Polian- 
thes tuberosa, much cultivated for its creamy- 
white, exceedingly fragrant flowers Thoae have 
a tnnnel-ahaped peramth with thick lobes, often doublcML 
and are racemed at the stunmlt of a wand-like stem 2 or 8 
feet high. An American variety called the pearl has a 
macb lower stem with larger flowers, and is preferred for 
forcing In northern latitndes tho bultw are imported— 
in Europe, from France and Italy, and in the northern 
United States, formerly from Europe, but they are now 
grown in Florida and Georgia, or even in New Jeraey. 
Where the aeaaou is short, the bulb is q;>routed under cover 
before setting out The tuboose sflorda a perfumer's olL 
—WUd tuberosa see sptranthe* 

tuberosities 

iuberostdad ss 
ML. ^tuberom- 
ta{t^8y < L. tuberosus, tuberous: sec tuberous.] 

I. The state of being tuberous. — 8. A swell- 
ing or prominence; especially, in anat. and 
zooL, a large rough projection or protuberance 
of bone; nhoay tuber, generally serving for the 
attachment of a muscle : as, the tuberostiu of the 
ischium, or tuber ischii ; the greater and lesser 
tuberosities of the humerus. Small tuberosities 
of bone are generally called tubercles. Bee cuts 
under crus, femur, humerus, and innominatum. 

Whether he . . . swell out in starched ruffs, buckram 
■tuiflngs, and monstrous tuherofUieM. 

Carlylt, Sartor Besartui, i A 
Cfittteal tubtrosity. Same aa gluteal ridge (whioh aee, 
under gluteal). 

taberous (tu'b6r-us), a, [< OF. tubereujCy F. 
tubdreux s Bp. Pg. It. tuberoso, < L. tuberosus, 
full of lumps or protuberances, < tuber, a knob, 
lump: see tuber.} 1. Covered with knobby or 
wart-like prominences; knobbed. — 8. In oof. , 
of the nature of or resembling a tuber ; bearing 
tubers.— Tuberous angioma, a aubcutaneoua form of 
angioma, reaembling attunaa lipoma.— Tuberous pea. 
Same aa heath-pea. Bee also Lathyrue and knappertt.— 
Tuberoua root, a true root, commonly one of a laaoicle, 
80 thickened by the atorage of nutriment aa to resemble 
a tuber It bears no buds ItMlf, but nourishes thoee pro- 
duced on the persistent base of the stem. TherootMthe 
dahlia Is an example. Bee out under rooCi. 
taberORflly (til'b^r-us-li), adv. With tubers or 
with tuberosity. Bull, of 1 U. State Laboratory, 

II. 28. 

taborotumeas (tu'b^r-us-nes), n. The state oi 
character of being tuberous; tuberosity 
tuberous-rooted ^'b^r-ns-rd'ted), a. An epi- 
thet properly of plants with tuberous roots, bul 
more often applied to those bearing true tubers 
tnbe-ficaler (tfib'sk&'l^), n. A tube-deanei 
for cleansing the interior of steam-boiler fluei 
from soot and incrustations. E. H. Knight. 
tllbe-flCraper(tuh'8kr&'p^r),n. A tube-cleaner 
especially, one with spring or blades, as dis 
tinguished from one made of wire, 
tnbo-sheet (ttlb'shdt), n. Same as due-plate,- 
Tube-SlUMt euttsr, a toM for cutting holes to raoatv 
the tubes in the tube-sheets of boilers. S U. Kwight 
tlAa-ihsU (tub'shel), n. A bivalve mollusk o 
family Qastrochmnidm in a broad sense, o 




tube-shell 

TuhicoHdm, as the watoring-pot shell and re- 
lated forms* Th^ aaree In leeretlng a ahelly tube 
about the long aipbuna and in extreme caaea thia for- 
mation makes them look very unlike ordinary hlvalrea. 
The oaae is like that of the related teredos or ship-worms. 
Both valves may be of considerable aiae and aeparate 
friim the tube (see out under OattrochanaX or one may be 
free from the tube and the oihot flxu<l to It, as In CVoea- 
peMa ; or both may be very small and soldered to a large 
tube of singular construction as in the true watering- 
pots. See out under iratm?^‘pot 
tnbe-spiimer (tuii'spin n. a tube-weaver, 
tube-stopper (tub'stoii^^r), ft. In steam^gtn,^ 
a tube-mug. 

tnbe-valye (tub'valv). v. A valve consisting 
of a tulie. which is held against its seat by a 
ball-woignted hwer, E. H. Knight. 
tube-vise (tub 'vis), n. A vise especially adapted 
for seizing tubes or pipes ; a pipe-vise, 
tube-weaver (tub'we^v^^r), w. Any spider of 
the group Tubteotie or TubiteUe; a tube-spiiiuer. 
Compare orb-weaver ^ tunnel-weaver ^ etc. 
tube-well (tub'wcix n. A device for obtain- 
ing water from boueath the ground, consisting 
of a wrought-iroD pipe armed with a shaq) 
point, and having a senes of perforations at 
the lower end above the point, it is driven into 
the soft groiitid until wster Is reached For many local- 
Ities, where water is comparatively near the surface, a 
tube- well auswers for all domeatio purposes In soils 
where the water is abundant near the surface, four oi 
more tube-wells may be driven a few feet apart and united 
at the top by branch ^pes. and may serve to supply a 
steam fire-engine, etc , by a direct connection, or to fetsl 
a steam pump, it is commonlv called, in the Umted 
States, a dnoen imU, or drive-tcM 
tube-worm (tub'w6rm), «. A tubioolous worm ; 
one of the sedentary annelids which live in 
cases ; especially, a serpula. See Tubicolx^ 2 ( Z>). 
tube-wrench (tuh'rench), ». A pipe-wrench, 
tub-fake (tub'fak), n. A coil of tow-line in the 
line-tub of a whale-boat. J. W. Collins. 
tubfaitt (tub'f&st ), M. A process of treatment 
for the cure of venereal disease by sweatiiifc in 
a heated tub for a considerable time, during 
which strict abstinence had to be obsen'cd 

Bring down rose-cheeked youth 
To the tub-/ari and the diet. 

Shak , T of A , iv 3 87. 

tnb-fiflll (tub'fish), ». The sapphiniie gurnard, 
Tngla htrundo. See gurnard. [Local, Eng ] 
tttbftl (tub'ful), n. [< tub + -/«/.] A 
sufficient to fill a tub; 
hold. 

tub-gig (tub'gig), fi. A Welsh ear. See the 
quotation. 

The brothers [f^lyle] went In a steamer from IJverpool 
to Hangew, and thence to Llanberis, again in a tuh-gxg. or 
Welih car Proude Carlyle (IJfe in l/mdoii, xi X 

tnbi, n. Plural of tubus. 
tubioen (tu'bi-sen), fi. [L., a trumpeter, < tubOj 
trumpet, + (viwcrc, sing, play.] A trumpeter. 
tubicilUtte (tu-bis'i-nat), v, t . ; pret. and pp. tu- 
bianaUdj ppr. tubtevnaUng [< L. tuhteen (-ciw-), 
a trumpeter (see tubiceti)^-^ -afcL] To blow a 
trumpet. [Bare.] 

Tubicoln (tu-blk'p-le), n. pi. [NL., pi. of tu- 
bteola: see tuhteole.'] 1. A group of spiders 
which spin and inhabit a tubular web of silk, 
often streu^heued outside with leaves or other 
materials; the tube-spinners. Compare Tub/ <<•/«. 
^2. A group of annelids, (at) in Cuvier'aclaaalfloa- 
tion, the first order of Annelideu, consisting of such genera 
as Serpula, Sabdla, Terfha- 
la, Amphitrile, and Dentati 
urn thus a heterogeneous 
association of certain mol- 
Intks and worma (6) ^ow, 
the sedentary or tubioolous 
annelids, or those worms 
which live in tubes Tlicy 
comprise a part of the poly- 
cbsDtoua annelids, and in- 


6520 

proteotloo. Alac FuMssildtf. BaealioontittadcrPrcMa 
and 

tubiooiMr <ttl-bik'$-l|r), a. [< iubicole 4- -ard.] 
Same as tubieohm. 

Spirorbis and other tuhUxiar annelids ooenr u early as 
the ailnrian period. Passos, Zobl. Class., p fUL 

tnbicole (tfi'bi-kol), a. and ti. [< NL. tubieokif 
living in a tube (i. e. in a tubular web), < L. 
tubus f tube, + eoUrey dwell, inhabit.] I. a. In- 
habiting a tube or a tubular web, as a spider; 
tubioolar or tubieolous, as an annelid. 

II, ». A tubioolous annelid. 

Tnbicolidae (tu-bi-kol'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < Tu- 
bteoUe + 1. In eonch,, a family of bi- 

valves : same as tlastroehsenkiiB. See tuoe-shell. 
—2, Same as Tuhteolw, 2 (6). 

tubieolous (tu-bik'o-lus), a, [< tuhcole + -0U8.] 
In.;/>o/., iiihabitinga tu^; tubicole; tubicolar; 
spinning a tubular web, as a spider; secreting 
a tubular case, as an annelid or a rotifer ; hav- 
ing a tubular or fistulous shell, as a mollusk. 
See Tubieolie, tube-she% and cuts under Frotula 
and Serpula. — TvLhioalovm rotlfbrs, those wheel- 
animalcules, as distinguished from the free forms, which 
are inclosed in gelatiiioos cases which they secrete. The 
elongated body ends behind in an adhesive disk, by which 
the animalcules, singly or several togetlier, are fixed 



as much us a tub will 


process from the opposite side of the body, ususlly seg- 
mented and ending in a pair of movable stylets 

tubicoru (tu'bi-k6m), a. and n. [< L. tuhuSf 
tube, + eornUf horn.] I. a. Hollow-homed, as 
a ruminant; cavicom. 
n. n. A tubicom or cavicom niminant. 

Tubicomia (tu-bi-k6r'ni-|l), n. pi. [NL.: sc© 
</<ftworw.] The hollow-honied ruminants: same 
as Cavicornm. 

tubifadent (tu-hi-fa'shient), a. [< L. tubus, 
tube, + faeien{t-)s, ppr. hifaeerc, make.] Con- 
structing a tube in wiiich to dwell; tubioolous. 

tubifer (tu'bi-f^r), «. [< L. tubus, tube, + ferre 
= E. fecrtrt.] That which bears a tubt*, as a tu- 
bicolouB annelid. 

tubifloroUB (tu'bi-flo-rush «. [< L. tubus, tube, 
+ dos ifior-), flower.] In hot., having tubular 
flowers or florets. 

tubifonu (tu'bi-fdrm), a. [= F tuhiforme, < 
L. tubus, tube, 4* forma, fomi ] Tubular; ca- 
nalicular; having the form or character of a 
tube. Also tubspjorm. 


Oigsn pipe Coral ( Tubtpvra mtttira). 

tnbipore (tfl'bi-por), a. and n. [< L. tubus, tube, 
4- porus. poro, passage.] I, a. Having tubu- 
lar Gorallites, each one of whicli opens by apore ; 
tu^oraceous ; belonging to the Tubipondk* 
II. w. An organ-pipe coral. 

Tubiporidffi (tu-bi-por'i-dS), ». pi. [NL., < 
Tuhtpora 4- -•</«*.] A family of alcyonarlan 
polyps, t3mifled by the ^enus Tuhtpora, which 
secrete a hard oorallum in the form of tubular 
theem bound together by epithece and with- 


They are completely retractile within their tubes, and are 

’ iws in large 
I the Indian 


of a'violet or mutt-green color. The coral grows in large 
masses, usually red or purplish, and Is found in t* 


tubilingual (tu-bi-ling'gwal), a. [< L. tubus, 
tube, ^ lingua, tongue: see hngualJ] Having 
a tubular tongue, as various honey-suckers and 
other birds. 

Tnbilingnes (tu-bi-ling'gw§z), n.pl. [NL. ; see 
tubilingual.'] In omtm., in Hundevall’s system, 
a synonym of Ctnnyntmrjthsp ' so named b/‘- 
■ mg ©X 
onal < 


and Pacific oceans. Bee cut under Tubipora. 

tubiporlta (tii'bi-po-rit), «. [< Tuhtpora 4- ~lte^.] 
A fossil organ-pi^ coral, or some similar organ- 
ism. 

Tubiporites (tu^bi-pd-ri't6z), n. [NL. (Bchlot- 
hcim); see tubtponte.] A genus of tubipo- 
rites. 

tnbiporoUB (tu'bi-po-nis), a. [As tuhiporc 4- 
-oi/A.] Same ns tuhipore. 

TnbitelflB (tu-bi-te'le), n. pi. [NL.,< L. tubus. 
tul>e, 4- Ula, a web.] A group of rectigrade 
spiders, the tapestry- weavers, vhich have cy- 
lindrical spinnerets and spin tubular webs, as 
the genera Agtleua, Ttgenarta, and others: op- 
posed to Jnequttela', (trlutelw. etc. 

tubitelar ( tu-bi-te ' Ihr), a. f < Tntn telse 4- -ar ^. ] 
Of or pertaining to the Tuhttebe. 

Tnbiteiarli 


families, 

, Sabellidx, Tere 


elude several 
Serpulidm, 

tnmdm, Amphietemdse and 
others Thw are also called 
SederUana. from their hab- 
its (as distinguished from 
BrranHa\ and Cephabibmn- 
ehna or CapiUbranchUi, for 
the reason that the btanchl- 
al organs are confined U) the 
head or anterior part of the 
body Tliese are the pro 
cesses which project so con- 
spicuously from the tube 
The tubes are of various sub 
stance and texture, they 
may be calcareous secre- 
tions of the. animal, as In 
the sorpu1a% or composed a seipuu, one of tiie rwWr<»/a, 
of sandy andshelly or fioS ** 

grit BMlutinated together 

by a vUcid secretion, as in the terebellas and others, or 
simply membranous The tubes are sb«ight or curved, 
sometimes spirally ooUed, and usually form a c/unplete 
case or covering Into which the animal can withdraw fur 



tubular suctorial or^n. 

Tnbinares (tu-bi-nfi’rez), n. pi. [NL. (niige: 
1811 ),< L. tubus, tube, + nares, nostnls.l The 
tube-nosed or tubinarial water-birds, having 
the nostrils formed into a tube which lies upon 
the base of the culmen, as in the petrels, or into 
a pair of tubes, one on each side of the base of 
the hill, as in the albatrosses : the petrel family, 
or Procellariidse. AlsocBlleaA'ae«f«». Heecuts 
undar albatross, fulmar, hagden, and (Estrclata. 
tabiliarlal (tu-bi-na'ri-al), a. [As Tubinares 
4- -ml.] Having tubular nostrils, as a petrel; 
tulie-nosed ; of or pertaining to the Tubinares. 
tubing (tu'bing), «. [Verbal n. of tulre, r.] 1, 
The act of making tubes, or providing with 
tubes.— 2. A tube or tulks eolleetively; as, 
ten feet of tubing — Bnbbtr tnUng, flexible tubing 
made of csoutchouc. Such tubing is msde Impervious 
to coal gas by coating It with a solation of sodium sili- 
cate. or watci -glass 

TAbingeii swool. Ree sehoon. 
tubiparoUB (tu-bip'p-rus), a. [< L. tubus, tube, 
4- jHtrere, produce.] Giving rise to tubes or 
tubules: as, a tubiparous gland. Micros, 
XXXI. 186. 

Tubipora (t^-bip'6-rj^}, n. [NL. (Linnmus, 
1748), < L. tubus, tube,’4- porw, pore, passage.] 
The leading genus of Ttmporidse, or organ-pipe 
corals. T. musica is the best-known species. 
Bee cut in next column. 

Tubljporaoeffi (tu^bi-p^-rft'sf-fl), «. pi. [NL., 
neut. pi, of tubiporaceus : see tubiporaceous.] 
An oraer of aloyonarian polyps, containing the 
Tubijiortdm or organ-pipe corals, 
tubi^aoeau (tfl^i-p^rfi^sf-j^n), o. and n. [< 
tubiporaee-ous 4- -an!) Same as tuhipore. 
tubiporaoeoUB (tunii-pp-rg'shius), a. [< L, 
fgb^,.tttb6, 4- porus, pore, passage, + -aee&Hs.] 
Having the character of organ-pipe coral ; be- 
longing to the Ttthiporaoem. 


M (tu^bi-te-la'n-^), n.pf. (NL.: sec 
TubittUe.] li^me as Tubitelsv. 
tubitelarian (tu^bi-tS-la'n-an), a. and n. [< 
Tubitelart/e 4- -au.] i. a. Ot or pci'taining to 
the Tubitclantc; tnbitelar. 

n. w. A spider of the division Tuhitelarup. 
tubivalye (tu'bi-valv), «. and a. f< L. tubus, 
tube, 4- ralva, door: see valie.] 1. n. A bi- 
valve mollusk with tubular siphoual sheath; 
a tubc‘-Bh©ll. 

n. a. Having a tubular or fistulous shell, 
tubman (tub'man), n.; pi. tubmen (-men). A 
barrister in the 'Court of Exchequer in England 
who bad a precedence in motions. See post- 
man^. 

tuba-abdbmilial (tu'bd-ab-dom'i-nal), a. [< L. 
tubus, tube, 4- aljdomen (-mtn-), abdomen, 4- 
-al.] Pertaining to a Fallopian tulie and to 
the cavity of the abdomen.— Tabo-abdomSiiai 
pregnanogr, a form of extra-uterine pregnancy in which 
me ovum la arrested near the flntbrlaied extremity of 
the Fallopian tube, prolecting thence in tlie course of its 
development Into the abdominal cavity, 
tub-oar (tub'dr), n. In whale-jUshing, the oar 
which is pulled opposite the line-tub; also, 
the tub-oarsman. 

tub-oanonaa (tub'drz^man), n. In whaHe-fisk- 
ing, a man whose place iii a whale-boat is near 
the tub containing the whale-line, and whose 
business is to see that no entanglement of the 
line takes place. 

tubo-orarlaa (tfl'bd-^vfi'ri-^), a. [< L. tubus, 


tube, + ovarium, ova^, 4- -an.] Pertaining to 
the ovary and to the Fallopian t ' 
tuboyariau (tfl-b^-vft'ri-ftuL a. 


Ionian tube. 

a. Same as tubo- 

ovariaii. 

tub-praadbar (tub'pra^ohdr), n. [< tub, a kind 
of pulpit, 4- preacher.) A contemptuous term 
for a dissenting minister; hence, a ranting, 
ignorant preacher. Also tuhster. 

Hare are your lawful ministers present, to whom of late 
you do not retort, I hear, but Co hbprsaekm in omven- 
ttdes. iilp. Hoeiri, ibp. wmifuna It 106 . (Dtmiu.) 

tub-raea (tub'r&s) ,n. A race in which the con- 
testants paddle with the hands in tubs. 

tu4miggaf, n. [ME., < ftt, a fom of toad, 4* 
hmopcniiridge; see tow^ ana brtdge^.Ti A dfaw* * 
bri^. BamiM. 


itont tiM Iwftd AboTf 
VMto M Walati. 

a mi mo n ^ $ir aSmim Jhmm (01ifl4*t BtaitAs, VL fss). 
tnbHWrW {tuVni,}, n. A evlindrioal saw which 
* <mta ataTea from a block, and rounds them 
tranavorsely: same as annular saw (a) (which 
ae6« under saw^, K H, Knight 
tab-iidia (tub'iefs), r. t See the quotation 


If paper to to be tuSb-itM§d as well aa engine-itoed, an 
almal atoe, made by aoaking out the gelatine from clip- 
of homi, hidei^ etc , ia mixed with dlaaolved alum 
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Talmlaaiito (ta'l44^ri'i-dd), n. pi. [KL., < 
Tuhulasia + -Jis.] A restricted family of tu- 
bularian hydromedusans, represented by the 
genus Tubulanat having the polvpstock in- 
vested with a hard iMrisare. Also Tubularidse. 
See out under Tubmaria. 
tubularity (ttl-bu-lar'i-ti), ft. [< tubular + 
The quality of a tubular sound. See 
tubular, “ 


pi^c 

aodidi 


tine from clip- 

, , --- , iiaaolved alum 

^ .daoed In a tub or rat, through which the web of 
paper to ran after learlng the ftrat aet of driers. 

Harp$r’t Mag., LXXV. 124. 

tabsterf (tub"et6r), n., [< fw6 + Same 

as iub^preaeher, 

HaCsaya the tubaier) that would be rich according to the 
praottoe of thto wicked age must play the thief or tho 
cheat. Tom Brown, Worka, III. 68. (Daviea ) 

tub-sugar (tub'shty'jir), n. Sugar packed in 
chests, and covered over with ftne clay, 
tub-thumper (tub'thum^p^r), n. A violent or 
Mstioulafing preacher; one who employs vio- 
let action to mve the effect or appearance of 
earnestness to nis sermons. [Slang.] 
tub-thumping (tub^thum^ping), a. Banting. 
[Slang.] 

Very modest ffifts, belonging to what may bo called the 
tub-thumping acliool of oratory, have been known to All a 
large church with eager oongngtUioua 

Contemporary Bev., LIV 258. 

tubular (tu'bu-lttr), a. [= F. tubulatre = Bp. 
Pg. tubular = ^Utubulare, tubolare, < NL. *tuhu- 
lan^ < L. tubulus, a small pipe: see tubulc.‘\ 
1. Having tho form of a tube or pipe, without 
reference to size; tubuliform; tubiform; tubar; 
fistulous. — 2. In bat, tube-like; tube-shaped; 
having a tube; tubulous: as, a tubular corolla 
or calyx. 

Tubular filiform very fine oolourlem rootleta. 

Lt Maout and Deeaime, Botany (trana.), p 917. 

8. As applied to respiratory sounds, noting a 
sound like that proiiuoed by a current of air 
through a tube. —Horisontal tubular steam-boiler. 
Bee ttsam-boUer . — Rotaiv tubular steam-boilw. Bee 
ro(arp.>-Tabalar-arohhrldge. see brufpei.— Tubular 
bridge. Bee 6rt4pal •— Tubuuir oer, a car of which the 
ania and floor^frarolngare made of iron gaa-pipe —Tubu- 
lar crane, a crane with a hollow or tubular Jib Large 
tubular cranes sometimes have jibs made of boller*plate 
rolled into tubular form and joined with rivets.— Tubu- 
lar fioatlng dock, a dock ronned of capacious tubes, 
which maybe sunk or floated, according as the tubular 

S are filled with water or with air.— lUbular 
, any hollow girder of metal, whatever the form 
[on Bee girderi —Tubular glauds, compound 
glands 111 which tho divisions of the secreting cavity as- 
sume a tubular form -Tubular lantern, a lantern hav- 
ing no ^nla except a rectangular frame m tubes through 
which the air-aupply is carried Car-BuUder’a Diet — Tu- 
bular respiration. Bee rM^iirafwn.— Tubular retort 
Bameaafuoe-refort.— Tubular Steam-boiler. Seeatoom- 
boder.— Tubular surfkoe, in gwm. Bee tur/aer 
Tnbnlaria (tu-bu-la'n-h), «. [NL. (Linnaeus, 
1755), neut. pi.’ of 
^tubulans, tubular: 
see tubular.! An 
old genus of tubu- 
larian hydroids, now 
restricted as the 
type of a family Tu- 
bwariidse. T. %nd%- 
visa is an example. 

TnbulArim (tu-bu- 
lfi'ri-e),n.pt [NL.: 
see TuhvXaria.] The 
tubularian hydroids, 
or gymnoblasiic hy- 
dromedusans: the 
• Athsoata or Gymno- 
blastsa. 

tabnlariaa (tfi-bv- 
l&'ri-an), a. and n. ^ 

i < Twularia + -an.] TubuUnan rolyp (7«aw/«w tndf 

• V*-. *“ of JU h.lf n.p.™l 

tubular shape with hydraatb. cnlai^, 

awidedi8k,amanu. -.mo^tsunoundedbytontades;,. 

brlum, and solid ten- ® 

taoles; oforpertainingtotheTa6i4anis,orgym- 
noblastic hydrosoans.— Tubularian bydroids, the 
fiWStoffWfiitori 

"It. n, A member of tho Tubularite. The tuba- 
torfaui polyiMi form an extensive eeriea, by some authora 
dliddea into ikimny IkmUlea. ^me of them reeemble iden- 
deiMteroined composite flowere, as a dandelion, tor exam- 
ple. In the uraai forma the hydranth to flower-llke and 
Dome upon the end of a alender eti^ (Iqrdrooanl), several 
^wlUoh may unite below into a lootlike part (hydrorhlsaX 
The hydranth bean the gonophorea upmi itaika (blaato- 
stylea): these may be pensumaufly attgehed (aporoaaosX 
or 0 ^ beeome detached and float off aa free medueoida. 
Both nydrantha and gonophorea are naked (gymnobUetio 
Of atbobat^ 

tttlwii>ridlHl (tfi-b^-lur'l-dbn), a. and n. Same 
iffUtMorkm. 


3. 


In the form of a 



tubtdarly (tu'bu-lhr-li), adv. 
tube, 

Celli, either expanded or tubularly or veaicularly con- 
creted. A. C. Wood, Freah- Water Algie, p. 182 

tubulate (tfi'bu-l&t), a. [ss F. tubuUl s= Pg. fu- 
bulado, < L. tuhvlatus, formed like a pipe, < tu- 
hulus, a small pipe, a tube : see tubule.] Formed 
like a tube ; tubulated. 

tubulate (tu'bu-l&t), v. t, ; pret. and pp. tubu- 
lated, ppr. tubulating. [< tubulate, a.] To form 
into a tube; also, to furnish with a tube. Elect. 
Eev. (Amer,), XV. xxv. 2. 

A tubulated glass shade with a metal base 

Aikmmn, tr of Ganot's Physios, f 768. 
Tubulated retort, a retort having a amall tube, furnished 
with a stopper, so placed above the bulb that substances 
can be Intrimuced into the retort without soiling the neck. 
A receiver with a aimllar tube and stopper to called a tu- 
bulated teeeieer 

tubulation (tu-bu-la'shon), w. [< tubulate + 
-tow.] The formation of a tube or tubule; the 
disposition or arrangement of a set of tubes, 
tubulature (tu'bu-la-tur), n. [< fubutofe + 
-urc.] The mouth or short nock at the upper 
part of a tubulated retort, 
tubule (tu'bul), n. [= F. tubule = It. tubolo, 
< L. tubulus, a small pipe, a water-pipe, < fit- 
bu8, a pipe, tube: see tube.! A small tube or 
pipe: as, the uriniferous or seminiferous tu- 
bules. Bee tubulus, and cut under Malpighian. 
tubuli. n. Plural of tubulus. 
tubulioranch (tu'bu-li-hrangk ), a. and n. [< L. 
tubulus, a tube, + hratichtse, gills.] I. a. Of or 
pertaining to the Tulmhbranchiata ; tnbulibran- 
chian; tubulibranehiate. 

H. n. A member of the Tubulihranchiata, 
tubulibranchlan (tu^bu-li-brang^ki-an ), a. and 
n. [As Tubuhhranchx{ata) + -an.] ' Same as 
tubulibranch. 

Tttbulibranchiatat (tu^bu-li-brang-ki-a'th), n. 
pi. [NL,, neut. pi. of tubuhbranchiatus : see 
tubulwranchtale.! In CuvicFs classification, 
the seventh order of gastropods, having a more 
or less irregularly tubular shell, and consisting 
of 3 genera — rermetus, MagUus, and Siliquana: 
an artificial group. See cuts under the generic 
names. 

tubulibranehiate (tu'bii-h-brang'ki-ut), a. and 
n. [< NL. tubuUbi anchiatus, < L. tubulus, tube, 
+ branchix, gills.] Same as tubulibranch. 
TubuliCOls (tu-bu-lik'o-le), n pi. [NL., pi. of 
*tubulicota : see iubuhcolc. j In OuvieFs classi- 
fication, an order of polyps, including the tubu- 
larians. 

tnbulicole (tu'bu-li-kol), a. and n. [< NL. 
bulicola, inhabiting a tube, < L. tubulus, a tube, 
+ colerSf dwell, inhabit. Of. tubtcole.! I, a. 
Inhabiting a tubule, as a polyp; belonging to 
the TuhuUcoUe. 

H, n. A polyp of the group Tuhuheolee. 
Tubulideutata (tu'bfi-li-deu-tu'tfi), n. pi. 
[NL,, neut. pi. of ^tubuMentatus : see' tubvliaen- 
tatej] One of 
the groups of 
the Entomopha- 
ga, or insectiv- 
orous Edenta- 
ta, represented 
by the aard- 
vark, or Cape 
ant-eater of 
South Africa, 

Oryotergpus ca- 
pensis. They fur- 
nish the only In- 
stance known 
among mammals 
of tnuy oompound 
teeth, these organs 
being eomposed of 
bundles of parallel 


tdlmi 

1. In Latrellle’s system, the lecoud 
tmbe of hymenopterous insecis, including the 
families Proctotrupii and Chrysidides, by mae- 
Leay and Westwood restricted to the family 
Chrysididm: <mposed to 8e(Mnfera.^2. A stirps 
of the order Thysangptet'a, including the genus 
PhlcBothrips. JBaliday. 18^. 
tubuliferoUB (tfi-bi^-lirg-rus), a. [< NL. 
bultfer, < L. tubulus, tube, + ferre = E. bear^,! 
In entom., having a tub^llke ovipositor (see 
tubulus, 2) ; of or pertaining to the family Chry- 
stdidsB or suborder Tubulifera. 

TubuUfiorflB (tu^bu-li-flo^rd), n. pi. [NL. (A. 
P. de Candolle, 1836), fern. pi. of ^tubuUfiorus: 
see tulmlifiorous.! A suborder of composite 
plants, iTicludmg 11 tribes, or all of the order 
except tho Mutisiacea and Ciehortaeete. it to 
chnrsctcrtoed by flower>head8 with all the perfect flowers 
tubular Many genera possess ray-flowers, which art 
either pistillate or neutral. The types of tribes included 
are the genera Vertwnia, Kupatorium, Aeter, Inula, Udi» 
anthm,HfUnium, AnthenUe, Seneeto. CaUndula, AretoUa, 
and Cynara. The composite genera having all the flowers 
ligulate were formerly olassed^in the suborder Ugulifiorm. 

tubuliflorous (tfpbu-li-fio'rus), a. [< ^tu- 
huljdlorus, < L. tubulus, lube, -i-flos (flor-), flow- 
er.] In having the flowers of a head (in 
Compositte) all with tubular corollas ; of or per- 
taining to the Tubuhjlorsp. 
tubulirom (tu'bu-h-fdrm), a. [< L. tubulus, 
tube, + forma, form.] Having the form of a 
small tube or tubule ; tubular. Huxley, Anat. 
Invert., p. 381. 

Tubnlipora (tu-bu-lip'6-ra), n. [NL. (La- 
marck), < L. tubulus, a tube, + porus, pore.] 
The typical genus of Tubuhpondk:, containing 
such species as T. serpens. 
tabulij^e (tu'bu-li-^r), 91. [< NL. Tubulipo- 
ra.! A polvzoati of tho family TubulipondsB. 
TubnliporioiBB (tu^bu-li-i>or'i-d6), n.jH. [NL. 
(Johnston, 1838), < Tubuhpora + -tdsB.] A 
family of polyzoans, typified by the genus .Ik- 
hulipora, and characterized by the tubular cal- 
careous calycles. 

tnbuliporoid (tu^bu-li-po'roid), a. [< tubuli- 
pore + -Old.] Resembling, characteristic of, 
or pertaining to the TubuUpondte. 

Tubnlosa (tfi-bu-lo'sk), n. pi. [NL., neut. pi. of 
*tubuU>sus, tubulose r’see tubulose, tubulous.! A 
group of Paleozoic corals of doubtful character, 
named by Edwards and Haime for such forms 
as Aulopora and Pyrgta. They have compomid or 
simple corallura (In the former esse the corsllites united 
by branches and creeping ooeneiichymeX tubular or pyri- 
form tlieosD, rudimentary septa, and no tabulw. 
tabnlose (tu'bl^-loB), a. [< NL. HubuUms; see 
tubulous,! Tubular or tubuliform ; fistulous. 



nal orifloe, so that liquids cannot be sucked through It; as 
in the bees, (e) In bot , tubular 
tnbnlous (tfi'bu-lus), a. [< F. tubuleux as Pg. ’ 
tubuloso = It, tuboloso, < NL. *tubulosus, tubu- 
lar, < L. tubulus, tube: see tubule.! Tubulose; 
tubular. Sex. Amer., N. 8., LXlV. 160. 
tabulure (tu'bu-lur), n. [< F. tubulure; as tu- 
bule + -ure.! In chem., a short open tube at 
the top of a retort, or in a receiver or bell-jar. 
tnbullUl (tu'bu-lus), ft.; pi. tubidx (-1?). [NL.. 
< L. tubulus, tube : see tubule.! 1. In anat. ana 
sodl., a tubule: chiefly in the plural: as, tubuli 
lactxjeri, the milk-ducts; tubuli uriniferi, the 
urinary tubules. — 2. In eti fom., a prolongation 
of the abdomen, consisting of several rings 
which can be retracted one into anotker like a 
pocket-telescope, serving as an ovipositor. It 
IB found m the females of manv flies and of the 
hymenopterous family Chrysiaxdx. See Tubu- 
l^eta, 1.--3. In 6of., in Hymenomycetes, a tube 
on the surface of the pileus which’is lined with 
the hymenium ; in l*^enomycetes, same as neck 
(see porc^, 3) ; in Diatomacem, same as cornu, 2 
(&)•— TabiQl laetifhrt See def 1, and gaktettwhofoui 
duel*, under duct.- TttbllU Of Forreln, the tubules com- 
posing the pyramid of Ferreln. Also culed tubes Per- 
mn.— TaoW rooti, short straight sections of the semi- 
nUerous tubules situated between the convoluted secret- 


TUMOim/aea 

Part of Tooth of Aardvark (Oryrfrrv/Mt ra 
Sffuns), in crow wttion, highiy maKnificd 

upi^ht denUt^ so that their substance is traversed by 
a number of parallel vertical canals Bee also out under 
aarduark. 

tubnlldfilltate (tu^fi-li-den'tat), a. [< NL. 
^tubuUden^tus, < L. tubulus, a tube, + dentatus, 
toothed : see dmtate.! Having compound teeth 
composed of tubular bundles of denticles ; of or 
pertaining to the Tubulxdentata. 

Talralillm (ta-b^-lif'e-ij), n. pi. [NL. (La- 
treille, 1807), neut. pi. of Uubumer: see tulm- 


Ing tubules and the rete testis. 

TaDnrcinia i 


(tfi-bto-sin'i-k), n. [NL., < L. tu- 

burcinart, eat greedily, devour.] A genus of 
molds. T. setSies is known by the name of 
potato-scab. 

tabus (tu'bus), n. ; pi. iuhx (-bi). [NL., < L. fw- 
bus, a pipe, tube: see tube.! 1. TmawaL and 
atube. [Little used.] — 8. Inf*ntf>9w.,the 
mentum, or basal part of the labium, of a bee, 
forming with the oases of tho maxi Ike a tube 
leading to the epipharynx— Tabus Astroaemloas, 
aoonstafistkm: same as Tetosoqpfum.— Tubus vartebra^' 
Ut, tubus inaduIlBris, the spinal canal ; the hollow of 
the (sMnsI oduma, oonUlntng the spinal cord. 


taVwlMtl 


tllb-w)Mtl (tob'hwil), f». * 1. A form of nmtoiw 
wheel whieh hae a vertical axis and radial atd* 
ral floats placed between 
two cases attaobed to the I 

axis. The water is precipi- 
tated between the cases from flHnR|||B 
a chute, and is disohar^d at HflQ iOQf 
the bottom of the whom. E, ^9||H Wm 
M, Knight , — 2. In tanmnp, j|V 

a hollow revolving drum in HH 

which skins or leather are WK 
washed ^ being tumbled in 
water. Bimilar wheels are vab-wiMei. z. 
used in other industries. 
tlloan(td'kan),». [< Mex. faean (Hemandes).] 
The Mexican pooket>gopher, Onomys mexkanus. 
It li one of the lergeit gophen, 10 or 11 Inohei long^ or, 
with the tall, from 18 to U inehet, and reaemblea the qaa> 
ohil, bat has soft, sleek far. The inoiaora are each bfawot* 
ed tijr asingle median furrow, which dlatlnguiahea the ani- 
mal from all United Btatea ffophera except G. ctuUmMt, 
The tall and feet are clothea as aaual In the genua. Tna 


* MM 

9t« To piiiolu tdp; woimd by the pmsttro of 
tho flnger-nidl. 

If sior of the IMraieti ocbm off dull, or not dmrlj 
tin maairtntl aoBae of tha forward or praimitteri Sealoif 
would Ibiaf laom— that la aet the nail ^thalr Thumb to 
thoir ehtn, )iiit under the t4pp, and bgr the help of their 
other fingen under the <$ln ther would give him a 
Mark which aometlmea would prodnoe Blood 

riMNl(b 9 rliimaelf),p. 46 . 
IbtnOkuil. (a) To gather or draw up. (t)Toatrlng op; 
bang. [Sumg.] 

I never aaw an execution but onoa and then the hanu- 
man aaked the poor oreatnre'a paroon, and wiped hti 
mouth aa rou da and pleaded hia duty, and than calmly 
tuek$d ito the orlmlnaL 

i»eAafdi(m,PenivhwI.Ul. (I>a9i$t,) 

n, inirans, 1. To contract; draw together. 

An ulcer dlaoharglng a naaty thin ichor, the edgea tuek 
In. and, growing aklnned and hard, give It the name of a 
oalloua luoer. “ 


Fcrmewi ettacr of w Plffttts tne vifgitflii 
wakewrobiii, FMmdra ummta (P. Vfr0mwt 
once Arum FffviHiaum), and the goUleii<«lub, 
Orontium agmueum^ both aquatics with dcop 
fleshy and starchy rootstocks, which, rendeM 
edible by cooking, were used by the Indians of 


Virginia as food. 

They (the aborlglnea of VimlniaJ haue tfwo roota; . . . 
tha <^er called mowing like a flaffn, of 

the greatnec and taate of a Potan^ which paaacth a fm 
purgation before they may cate it, being poyaon whttea A 
18 raw. PutthMt fujpimase, p. 7CL 

2. Asubterranean fungus, Pochyma Cocos, other- 
wise known as Indian wead^ Inman headf and /if- 
dian found widely in the southern United 
States. It growB In light loamy aoUa on old roots aa a 
aaprophyts^ or perhaps a parasite. Its alaeb form, and bark- 
like exterlcr give tt the outward appearance of a cocoa* 


The tall and feet are clothed aa usual In the genua. The 
eoloration la a pure eheatnut Iwown, the hind feet and tail 
are mostly whitish, and aometlmea there are small white 
patches on the under parta. The under fur laplurobeoui^ 
and some specimens vary from the normal chestnut to a 
j^nmbago or anthracite oedor. Also tugon, tuoa, tuM. 
Tncuia (tu-ka'u|), n. [NL., < touoanf q. v.l 

1. A southern oonstellauon, the Toucan, south 
of the Phmnix, made by Petrus Theoaori in 
the fifteenth oentury.^2. In omffA., same as 
Kampkastos, PriMoa, 1760. 

tlioett (td'set), n. [< L. tueetuntf fuccefum, a thick 
gravy: see tueke^J] A steak. See fucA^fS, 
The Claelpliie tusets or gobbeta of oondlted bulTa fleah. 
^er.TViplor, Sermons (1C68XP. 212. {Latham.) 

tnellt, n. An obsolete spelling of touch. 
tll 0 kMtuk),o. [<ME. tuckeUf tukkeuy also touken; 
partly < AS. factan, pull, pluck, full (cloth): 
partly < MLG. tuoken, LG. iukken^ tokken, pull 
up, draw up, tuck up, also entice, LG. also 
wrinkle, as a badly made garment, = MB. 
toeken, entice, as OHG. euceheUf zukketif MHG. 
G* zutnccuf ziickenf draw in, draw together, shrug, 
etc. ; a secondary form or the verb represent^ 
by AS. tedn (pret. tedh.pl, tugon) ss OS. ttohan 
3EB MLG. ben, teUf LG. tehi as OHG. etohen^ 
MHG. G. eiehen s Goth, ba/kin, draw : see tee\ 
and of. Uw^f tug^ Uck^fioueh, Hence tucker^ ^ 
bfcber^.] I, tram. 1. To draw close together; 
pull together. Speciflcally'- (a) To thicken: full said 
of cloth. Compere tudang^ntiU. [Now prov Eng 1 
doth that oometh fro the weuyng It nouxt oomly to were 
1^1 It is fulled vnder fote, or in fullyng-atokkea, . . . 
Vtoaiadt end ytented. JfHere Plowman (BX xv 447. 

tt) To gethermp: drew or pull up, or in any direction; 
dniw into f<dda : nequently foUowM by up 
And yon tiueke net your gowne rounde aboute yon, yoa 
ahell be daggled by yonde all mercy. PaUgrave, p 703 
They took up the akirts of ttieir ooets when they fight 
or march. Sandga, Travallea, p. 88. 

She tudet her girdle about her middle. 

And ranne dose by bla side. 

Tha Knight and Shephard s Vaugkter (CbUd s BaUada, HI. 

( 202 ) 

So, Dick Adept Ctu* back thy Hair ; 

And I will TOur into tlur Bar 
Biemarka, which none did e’er dlaoloae. 

Prior, Alma, 111 

<e) In naadlmeork, to lay and eew tucks In : as, the waist 
was twekid lengthwise. See fuelri, n , 2. 

2. To press or crowd into a narrow space or 
compass; stuff; cram. 

1 . . . carry piatda about mc^ which I have always 
ftmlMf within my girdle. ffMs, Tatter, Ko. lit. 


They (footmen] would come to an boneat labourer’s cot* 
tage, eat bla pancakes, iuek his fowls Into their pockets, 
aim cane the poor man hhnself. 

MaeatUay, St Denis and St George. 
The little cuihioni tuekad In around her spine were of 
ailk-covered elder-down. Tha Oannery, XL. MS. 

Hence— 8. To pack in barrels. [Prov. Sng.] 

136 hogaheads (of pilchards] were fueled on Sunday. 

Morning Chronide, Aug. 23, 1867. XNst) 

4 . To gird; clothe tightly or compactly : henoe, 
to cover snugly with wrappings, as with bed- 
clothes or rugs. 

He draaried from Blaaae and com to Bradigan, and ha 
waa tuktwL and on his heede a felt, and bar a longe atidf 
im hla hakke, and he waa aklender and lene 

ircriiA(£.B.T.8.XiL270. 
A bonnie laaae she was, verye well tuckt np In a maaet 
pettlooate Oraane's Vidon. 

The nigeotts were snugly put to bed In a comfortable 
pfe,aiidliMlwf In with a coverlet of crust 

Irving^ Sketch-Book, p. 413. 

6. ToputHnto one’s stomach ; eat ; usually with 


Tueking the Bah ta the next opcratlofi, and this la par- 
fonned with the tock-aean, which we decerfbed aa bahm 
vatyde^lniheaaMdla fflmge. ffrtt,, IxTlEC 


In. and, growing skinned and hard, give It the name of a 
oalloua luoer. Sharp, Borgery. 

2. To make tucks : as, a sewing-machine that 
tucks and gathers. 

tneh^ (tuk), n. [< e.] If. A garment 

tucked, girt, or wrapped about one; in the fol- 
lowing quotation, a turban. 

Ypon hii head a goodly white tucia^ containing In length 
by estimation flfteene yards. Hakluyt's Voyagss, IL 118. 

2. In needlework, a flat fold in a fabric, or in a 
part of a garment, fixed in place by stitches, 
and frequently one of a series laid parallel. 
Tucks are used either by way of decoration, or In order 
to diapoae of extra roatertal in a garment, with a view to 
letting it out aa tlie waarer grows or aa the fabric ahrlnka. 

8. A short pinafore. SaUncell. [Prov. Eng.] 
—4. In bookbinding, a flap on one side of the 
cover, made to fold over the other side and tuck 
into a strap which holds it fast. — 6. A kind of 
net. 

The Twiks ... la narrower roeaahed, and (tberetore 
acaroe lawfull) with a long bunt In tbe midat 

R, Carom, Survey of Cornwall, fol. 80. 
6f . A pinch ; a nip. See the quotation under 
tucki, r. f., 7. 

If dull, nothing waa given to him (the freshman] but 
salted Drink, . . . with tucks to boot. 

Lifa qf A, Wood (by hImaelfX p. 48. 

7. Kaut., that part of a vessel where the after 
ends of the outside plmiking come together 
under the stem. — 8. Eatables; viands; es- 
pecially, sweets or pastry. Also tucker, in Aus- 
tralia. [Slang.] 

Nothing can stop the month of a tuck-hnnier. 

A. Bunn, The Stage, 1. 205. 
The Slogger locdu rather sodden, as if he didn’t take 
much exerolae and ate too much tuck. 

r. BTi^hst, Tom Brown at Rugby, 11 6. 

9. An appetite. HaUwell, [Slang.]— Mlp and 
tooJL Beetiq^i. 

tiu^ (tuk), 91. [< OF. estoc, a rapier, also the 
stock of a tree, also a thrust (see tw^), ss It. 
stocco, a truncheon, short sword, tuck: see 
stocks, stuctfi. For the form tuck, < OP, estoc, cf . 
Meet, < OF. ^estiquet, cAquef.] A rapier. See 
estoc. 

That wicked pernicious fashion to fight In the flttd« in 
duels with a ra|rter called a tudte only for the thnut. 
JktreU, Annals of Ellaabeth, quoted In Enoyo. Brit., IX. 70. 

Dlamoont thy tuck, be yare In thy preparation, for thy 
assailant la qiuok, akilfal, and dea^ 

;$tak.,T. N.,1U.A244. 
Now with their long Tuckt thruating at the face, now 
with their piked TargeU bearing them down 

irifton,HUtEDg.,U. 

taek^ (tuk)t 91. [< ME. tuk (Sc. tuick, tank), < 
OF. estoc, a thrust, me Olt. toeeo, a knock, stroke, 
as on a hell, peal of a bell; of. tuck^, tucket^, 
andtioki.] l.Ablow; astroke; atap; abeat; 
especially, the beating of a drum. See beat or 
tuck of drum, under beatK [Scotch.] 

Heroolee It amytfo with ant myebty touk, 

Q. Dovyisu, tr. of Virgil, p 240. 
Banmolr with all hla men did cum, 

Tbe provost of bnUf Abardene^ 

With tnmipets and with tufok of drum. 

Game sobortqr In ttmlr armoar aohene. 

Battlt<[^Hfl94mt(ChlM*a Ballad 186X 
SogaUantlymM^ 

1 readyott for a bold DrafooB, 

TbMlIats the luelr of entim. 

3boft,Bokeby,iU.17. 

2. A blast ; a flourish; a tucket. 

With the Mk of a trump all hla tore knlgbtea 
He aaaembitt full aoao. 

Mrwtffoa qf afVvp (E. B. T. &X L 7107. 
Whmkvcr death hae bla red Sag a ilyiiig, and aosnda his 
own potant luck spoil the cannona. 

* A L.HlswMO%Iidaiid Voyage 

tlidk’ (tukb «. i. l< 91.] To beat; tap: 
Bi^of adnun* 

The ansiea met, tbe trumpet aoonda, 

The dasdringdnm atlood did tauk. 







Tuckaboe (PaeSj^mm C4 cm) 
a, a root wtth growth of tuckahoe . k, maa* of tockahoa , 
e, mlcroccopical section of the Mine 

nut; Within It presents a oompati white maaa without 
apparent itructnre When first taken from the groniid, 
it Is moist and yielding ; bnt in drying the white anb- 
Btanoe becomes very hard, cracking from within. It la 
entirely tasteless Inauluble In water, without ataroh, and 
la composed In largo measure of peotose. 

tnck-craaser (tuk'ki'd^s^r), n. An attachment 
to a sewing-machine which creases the fabrio 
it passes through the machine, in order to 
mahe a guiding line for the next tuck. It 
usually consists essentially of an adjustable 


Rpring^bar. 

tlU^ed (tukt), V. a. [Also tuckt; < ME. tukked; 
pp. of fuoki, r. J Treated, affected, or arranged 
m any manner noted by the verb tuck^. 

A short tuekt gument of fiame-oolour. 

B. /onwm, King James s (’oronatlon Entertainment 
Tucked up. (cO Having the clothes drawn up so ua to 
deer the ground. 

The tudkd-up aempstrees walks with hasty stride^ 

While streams run down her oil d umbrella's aides. 

Bwifi, A City Shower. 
tt) Huug high in the stock, ao that the top la above the 
pivots or gudgeons : noting large bells. 

It la difficult to set a much tuckvd-up bell toUIng; though 
easy to keep It np afterwarda 

Sir B, Baokatt, Clocks, Watches, and Bella, P* 330i 
(c) Contraoted ; narrow : as, a tusiksd up room. (Colloq.] 
(a) Cramp^. (Colloq.] 

If a man la riding an ordlnair fifty-eight Inch roadater, 
It Is clear that a oloaely bntlt fifty-eight inch raear will be 
notloeably too abort in the reach for him, and he wfil fed 
that he la what cydlata call ” tucked ua^' cramped,” or 
**golng diort.” Burg and HOnar, Cyding, p. 133. 

tneker^t (tuk'Ar), 91 . [< ME. ^^tucker. tdkker, 
touker, towker, tuker, toucher, a fuller, < tuhen, < 
AS. tueian, pluck, pull, tease, full: see fackl.} A 
fuller. 

Wdlene webatarla and wenerla of lynen, 
TalUourt, tannerla A tokkarls bothe. 

Tfoim /VouMNun (AX Prei, L laa 

todkffr^ (tuk^Ar), n. [< tuekl -I- -ari.1 1. One 
who or that which 
tucks.— 2. A piece 
of linen, lacs, or 
other delicate fab- 
rio, covering the 
neck and ihoul- 
ders of a woman 
above the top of the 
bodice, iia form va- 
ried gnidly at dttfomt 
UmmSSm the midde 
cf the aenatae a th ^ 
the middlf of the 
teenth ccutary; ifw$s 
aomettaMa diArti dem 
wHh a tMm 
thtwugh a 
ten fed 


rFonncfiyalsofeMiXNHP- 
hough; mm an Amcr. m name fcpviicnted 



Tasttar, lab saa mBf . 
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Md|[ at ft Mib wftiit Oompftn iMd$9^^^p(Boe, 

Hmm li a oartftln famala oraamftnt, by aoina called a 
liiffeir» and otben the neek-pleoe, belof a allp of fine 
liaftii or mtisUo that uaed to nm in a imaU kind of rtiflie 
loiiiid tbe uppermoat verge of the women’s stm and 
by tiUlttteaiia oorered a great part of the shoulders and 
boeoiiL Aadiion, Ouardlan, Na lOa 

Uiown dr ee i e i , made high, and aurroiinded by a nar- 
row tuofesr abont the throat 

CharMU Bronte, Jane Eyre^ v. 

8. Food: same as tuck^, n., 8. [Slang, Aus- 
tralia.] 

ICr. Green says will yon give Jackson tea and tuelmr for 
ten men? ... 1 expect they would like their tueker now ; 
they won't have time to eat when Uie fire comes. 

Jowmat, quoted in S. Y. Evening Post, 
[May 17, 180a 

Hence— 4. Work by which a miner is hardly 
able to make a living. [Slang, Australia.] 
tncktr^ (tuk^Cr), v, t, [Appar. < tucker^y the 
phrase tucker out being appar. equiv. to ravel 
oat.] To tire; weary; cause to be tired or 
exhausted : commonly in the phrase tuckered 
outf as a fish by struggling on the hook. [New 
Eng.] 

Hard work is good an* wholesome, past all doubt ; 

Bnt 'taint so n the mind gits tuckered out 

Lowm, Btglow Papers, 2d ser., it 
She's tired to death— quite tticivfwd, you know. 

IT. D Houutti, Lady of tne Aroostook, xxU. 

tueker^ (tuk'Cr), n, [< tucker^ ^ v.] A state 
of fatigue or exhaustion : as, to put one in a 
mighty tucker. [New Eng.] 

Twcer drele. See circle. 
tlick6r-in(tuk'6r-m')»n. A chambermaid. HaU 
livoell. [Prov. Eng.] 

tnckgt^ (tuk'et), n. [< It. ioecaia. prelude to 
a piece of music, < toccata^ a toucnmg, touch, 
< toeearCf touch: see touch. Cf. tuck^.] A 
flourish on a trumpet: a fanfare. The term 
may originally have been used of a drum- 
signal. 

Let the trumpets sound 
The tuoM sonance and the note to moont 

Skat , Hen, V , iv. 2. 86. 
A tuoM aounds JB. Jonmm, Case is Altered, L 2. 

tuckets (tuk'et). n. [< It. tocehetto, a ragout 
of flab or flesh, < tocco, bit, morsel, appar. not 
connected with LL« tucetum, tueeetunif a thick 
gravy: see tucet,'} A steak; a collop. 
tucket^ (tuk'et), n. [Origin obscure.] Asmall 
ear of maixe in the green and milky stage of 
growth. Also used attributively: as, tucket 
com. [Local, U. S.] 

He had made, during the day,frequent deposits of green 
com, of the diminutive species called tucivt. 

J. T. Trowbridge^ Coupon Bonds, p 258. 

tnck-foldar (tuk'fdl^dCr), n. An attachment 
to a sewing-machine which folds a tuck ready 
for the maohine to sew. it consists of a gage for the 
liitmval between the tucks, and a kind of mold or form in 
pasting through which the stuff is folded In tncka. 
tnok-in (tuk'in), n. Same as fuok-ouf. [Slang.] 
They nie down to a good tiMivfa of bread and 

“ ‘ pl^Jan. 1, 188a {Bnego. Dki.) 

ft. A creaser. 
•^dl), n. A girdle 
was tucked up for 


Mly Telegraph, 

tHOktng-gagn (tuk'ing-gaj) 

tnekiiig-glrdlet (tukang-gi 
by means of which the 
work or for running. 

Tuokyng kgrdeU [read pyrdeRj— aalncture a eoouner. 

Pedegraae, p. 28a 

tadki2lg*^llllllt (tuk'ing-milL n. A fulling-mill. 

(tok'joint), a. Jointed so as to give 
tke appearanee of tucks: said of pointing in 
masonry. See pointing. 

to^kim (tak^ldrs). n. pi. [Prob. nit. < tuoki^ 
mw.] Short ohains bv which men were for- 
merly raised or lowerea in a shaft. [Leices- 
tershire, Eng.] 

kditil*iaiakeT(tnk'n^ Atuok-ereaser. 

tufit-net (tuk'net), n. A small net used to take 
lllih from a larger one. 

tMkHnit (tnk^out), a. A full meal, espeoially 
m daittte ; a treat. Also tuck^n. [mang.] 
His IMir . . . gave him two gulnaaa publicly, moat of 
which he tgeui In a genend tuif-aui tar the aohod. 

Tkewttrau. Vaoi^ Pair. v. 
^jnii^aiye.eMeIhadl**ealdSaady,afteraveCTbottn- 
tifM and wtll^oofced dtQoer had iMsn disposed cl by 
psrtp. St. JSkheKxmL isa 

tnekjirtne Ctnk^sin), %. a small fishing-seine 

*0?^^ 5!h^ In the 

^ ~ (tuirSbop),' n. *X shop where tnek 
ienliady ewegt stntf, pastry* ete., is 


OomcsIousdcWnmiftiWEimwea'i: tM^eeurSehcei* 
house iMlJihip^iae MkM mm stunning mniphtea 

T. Hi(gkiaToaiBrownstB«fby,La 

tHCk-itiokt (tuk'stik), a. A sword-cane or dag- 
ger-cane. 

tucuill (td'knm), It. [Braz.] A Brazilian palm, 
Astrooargumaulgare. it is of greet importance to the 
Indiana who make cordage, bowstringa lUning neta etc . 
from the line dorahle fiber consisting of the epidermis of 
Its unexpended leaves. Hammocks, hata faua etc , are 
also fabricated of this thread. The pulp of the fruit yields 
sn oil useful iu many wavs. Its products are known as 
tuounujlber or •thread and tucunuoU. Teeum appears to 
be a form at this name. 

tueuma (^'k0-m|), It. [Braz.] Apaln^Aafro- 
oaryum Tucuma^ aUied to the tuonm, affording 
a less-used fiber and a fruit prized by the na- 
tives. Another related species, A. tuoumcndesy 
bears the same name, 

tnra-tiicn (ttt'kb-tO'kfl), n. [Braz.1 A small 
rodent of South America, Ctenomgs oraetttensts, 
belonging to tbe family OetodonUdm. It Is of 
nootumsl fisblta, lives undergronnd, forms extensive bnr- 
rowa and la about as large as the common rai^ with fur 
like that of a equlrrel. Also tucodticw, etUco-iwko. See out 
under OtmowM. 

-tnds. [< E. “tude as Sp. Pg. -fiMf SB It. •‘tudine, < 
L. •tudo (“tudtn-), a formative of abstract fern, 
nouns from adjectives, as ampHftulo, largeness, 
< amplue. huge.] A suffix of many nouns of 
Latin origin, as amphtudcy latitude. apUtude, 
attitude, lamtude, rectitude, turpitude, etc. 

Tudor (tfl'dqr), a. [< W. Tewayr, an aocom. 
form of LL. Theodorua, < Or. OeeSofXK, a man’s 
name (> E. Theodore), < dede, god, + dopov, a 
gift.] 1 . Of, pertainiiig, or relating to an Eng- 
lish Wal line (1485-1003) descended from 
Owen Tudor of Wales, who married Catherine 
of France, the widowed queen of Henry V. The 
first of the Tudor sovereigns was Henry VII. ; 
the last, Elizabeth.— 2. (%, pertaining, or be- 
lowng to the Tudor style of architecture: as, 
a Tudor window or arch. . 

A Tudor^shimneyed balk 
Of mdlow brickwork on sn isle of bowem 

Teangeon, Edwin Morris. 
Tudor rose, (a) The conventions] five-lobcd flower 
ftdopted ss t badge by King Henry vn., end occurring In 


Osottoait , H Is shi MSi s ds e d by ft^«nih.Ml 
BMidlsia dchsiid imAtoMMido^psmd dmmkhm * 

TSSS^SSSm a. AtrefbOor- 

namsnt much nseo in Tudor arohiteotare. l% 





Tudor flower — Pram a cMt In Uw MuaMim of Pine Arte, Boeton. 

Is plsoed upright on ft flUlk,ftnd is employed intougrowi 
ss ft crest or ornamentsl finishing on cornioes, rldgfta etc. 

toe^ (tu), V. ; pret. and pp. tued, ppr. tuing. Sso 
tew^. 

tue^. tni (td'e, -i), n. [Maori.] The New Eea- 
lana parson-bird or po6-bird, Proathemadgru 
novm-zelandm. See out nnder narjoa-hinl. 

Tnedian (twe^i-an), a. [< ML. Tueda (< E. 
Tweed) + -ion.] Of or beloDging to the nver 
Tweed in Scotland, or the viemity of thgt 
stream; specifically, in geol., the namfiappUed 
by G. Tate to distingiiish the lowest beds or the 
Carboniferous as developed iu Northumbsriand 
and the Tweed valley. 

tnofall (tfi'f&l), n. An erroneous spelling at 
tofaU. 

ta^irOB (tfi'i'bm), ft. [Said to be a corm^ 
tion (simulating iron) of twyer, tuyere,’] 
Same as twyer. — 2. pL A pair of bli^ksmiths’ 
tongs. 

tUfilt (tfi'el), ff. An old spelling of tewel. 

Tubs. An abbreviation of Tuee^y. 

TUBlday (tfiz'dft), n. [< ME. Tewiaday, Tiwea 
day (CL Tiadaei^ Tiadei, < loel. T^adagr)^ AS. 





Tudor Itoae — Prom gate «f W Johu & C ullege, Caubridge 




Tudev ArehlWctaM. ->Heagnive Halt SuSblk, isflft 

mdy tNUmidsd to the sjd of the EHssbethan e^ to 
isHr iStolwis Mnltsd fm the tollawiw swejl^ 
npoft tlw IWpMidlaslir hf ths nmuOMMios s^ 


l^wes daag (ss OHO. Zieatac, MHG. Zieatae, 
Zieatag, mtac, Ziatag ss loel. Tgadagr m Sw. 
Tiadag xs Ban. I\radag): l^wea, gen. of Ills 
(not found except in the name of the day) m 
OHG. Zio SB Icel. ss Gr. Zeif (gen. Atec for 
*^AiF6i) SS OL. IHovia, later Jovis (nom. rare; 
gen. Jovia, used with nom. Jimpiter) ss Skt. dyu 
(gen. dwas ) ; orig. the sl^, heaven, day, tlm 
personified as a god, and m Gr. myth, the chief 
god, and so in Teutonic thought the god of war. 
See Jove, Jupiter, Zeus, deity.] The third day 
of the week. See weck\ 

In the Wme thst kyw Laodogan badde lomowiicd so 
hit peple* it be-flil on a Tewiedag, ateuen, in tbe entreyime 
ofMay MieHin(R.lLT.S.), it 

He aWore a thing to me on Monday night whidi he for- 
awon on Tueadag morning. 8hak , Much Ado, v. 1. ITU 
FSStsns TnSftdftjr, Shrove Tneeday. (8ootoh.1—Fsai* 
OSksTnssdaj, Shrove Tueaday. 8eefNMiMi)f.--iilNfVU 
Tuesday. SeeflArooei 

tufa (td f|), n. [< It. fqfa, calcareous rock, tufk : 
see tujp!] A rook having a rough or cellular 
texture, sometimes a fraraental volcanic ma- 
terial, and sometimes a caicareonB deposit from 
spring. The word tufa la rarely need by Englidi geol- 
ogiata except with the epithet oaleareoue, when It baa the 
lame meaning aa the IqoMW of Virgil and F1lny,orthelnh 
vertmo of the modern ftaliane. See travertin and tuju, 
OalcareouB tufa, travertine, pisolite, oateooolla, 4e., 
are depoalta fomiM by the chemical pnoipttatio& of car- 
bonate of lime from watera holding olcaibonate of Ubm 
to aolutlon. JHudeg, Study ei Hooka X^. 

tufaceons (td-f&'shius), a, [< It. tufaeeo, < L. 
tofaceua, tofaeaua, < tofua, sandstone: seefq^, 
tufa, toph.] Made up of tufa, or resembling it 
in a greater or less degree. 

tnffi (tuf), n. [< ME. ^iuffe (of. tuft), < OF. 
tuffe, F. touffe, aggregation or bunch of trees, 
flowers, feathers, etc., nrob. < OHG.Bop/, MHG. 
G. sopf, top, tuft, 88 LG. fempxsB. top mE. top: 
see ^1. Of. OF. tep (ss Sp. tops as It. toppo), 
F. dim. toupet (> E. toiggetjoupee), tuft, crest, 
bunch of hair; nom the LG. forms of the same 
word. Hence q. V.] Bameasfq/V^. ^olk- 
weU. 

tnff^ (tuf), a. An old spelling of tough. 

tuff® (tuf^ n. [< F. Utf, form^valso tuffe, soft 
stone, < It. fq/b. soft stone, ttga, tufa, ? L. to- 
phua, toJUa, a soft sandy stone. Cf . toph, tufa,] 
A volcanic fragmental rock, varying from 
ooarse deposits made of materials resembling 
fine gravm in size to those which /uo like the 
fineirc sand. Oonldcflnca tufa aa being tirollar to oom- 
poiltton to pegerimo, but bearing the marfca of having been 
tntMported by and depoaited from water. Ihe topkm d 
Vitravtna and Obhunmto was of volcanic origin : that of 
Viiffl and Iffiny wftc oaloareous. Tbe tqfod the Italians 
at the present tuna is voloanlo, and is the tame rock which 
wftfldeslfttfttid by theBooMnsaa topiimtor; it cloaely 
resemWM jNiMi^ (tin Iqpw AttenuM of the lomansX sM 


doM not diffir, wetpt tn color and dagree of oonkpaoiMl^ 
from the modcni umrmt {hpit Minu»\ or from the co- 
oillad fiumifntio Anmtmm) Thme are all fraf* 
mental rooka made a|> of more or laca firmly oompaotad 
Toloanio oiadera and aaheai and are all Inoluaed nnaer the 
tmrm infu naad by Engllih geologiata 
toff-cone (tuf'kan), n. A conical elevation 
made up of ashes or other fragmentary erup- 
tive material accumulated around a volcanic 
orifice. 

The material! of a Hi-tant are arranged inmora orleaa 
regularly atratifled beOa. 

Q€%ki6, Text-Book of Geol. (2d ed.^ p. 227. 

tnffoont. n. An obsolete form of typhoon* 
Tnfiiell's bandage. An immovable bandage 
stiffened with a paste of white of egg and fiour. 
Also called egg-und-Jhur batidagt, 
tnft^ (tuft), n. [< m£. io/tf a piece of ground, 
< AS. toft, < Icel. topt, tupt, lofty hfty Umty a 
niece of ground : see toftK] 1: A green knoll. 
See Uft^. — 2. A grove ; a plantation; a clump. 

If yon wOl know my honaa 
Tis at the t'aft of oHvea, here hard by. 

Shnk,, An you Uke it^ Itt. 6. 76 

Ton tvft of haiel-treea. Werdtworth, Green Linnet, 

tnft^ (tuft ), V. f. [< n.] To beat up (a 

thicket or covert) in stag-hunting. 

With hia hounds 

The labonring hunter the thick unbarbdd grounds 
Where harbonrd is the Hart. 

Drayton, Polyolblon, xili 112. 

tnft^ (tuft), n. [Also tuff; < ME. fw/lt, toft, a 
later form (with unorig -i, prob. due in^art to 
confusion ^th Uft^) of tuff^: see tujp,'] 1. 
A hunch of soft and flexible things fixed at the 
base with the upper part loose, especially when 
the whole is small : as, a of feathers. 

Upon the eop right of hia nose he hade 
A werte, and thereon stood a tu/t of herea. 

Chaueer, Gen ProL to C. T., 1 666. 

With a knoppe, othirwyae oallyd a tmft, of blak aylke. 
Bury W%Ut (ed Tymmi), p 86 (in a will of 1468 )l 
A ligbt-neen tuft of plumea abe bore, 

Closed in a golden ring 

Tennyton, Lannoelot and Ouinevere. 

2f. A turban. 

Tiara, a Turkish tufe, snob as the Turkea weare at this 
day on their head. NonuntkUor, 1686. (Ifare $ ) 

Antonina, being brought to the king where hee wintered, 
vaa gladly received, and graced with the promotion to 
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XL inirtm* To gtow in tofts; fonna toft or 
tofts. Mdfktnd, 

toftaffiitaf (tuf4af'e-t|), n. r< 2# 4- taffeta*'} 
A taffeta woven with a pile like that of velvet, 
arranged in tufts or spots. 

SleeveleaB his Jerkin was, and it had been 
Velvet, hut twas now (ao muoh ground was seen) 
Become h^ftopay. Donn$, Satirea, Iv. 

Ihta fellow I that came with a h^tafata Jerkin to town 
but the other day, and a pair of pennyleaa note. 

B. Jonam, Cynthia's Bevels, iv. 1. 

tufted (tuf'tcd), p, a, [< + -ed*,] i. 

Ha^ng a tuft or tufts; especially, crested: as, 
the tufted duck. 

The gold-fH/tsd capk 
which at Cambridge 
only deiignatea a John- 
Un or Small-College 
Fellow-Commoner, is 
here fat Oxford] the 
mark of nobiU^. 

C. A. jBVMted, English 
[University, p 176. 

2. Formed into a 
tuft or cluster; 
growing in tufts; tufty: as, t^0ed moss; tufted 
structure in mineralogy.— Tnftsd oolumlfins. Bee 
Tkalietrum — Tailed dUCx, FuHguta erUtata, a comnmn 
dock of the Palearotlc region, ven near the scaup and 
the pochard, with created nead The male Is 17 fitohea 
long, with aleaden-blue bill having a black nail ; the feet 



Tufted Structure — SUlbite 


B a tufft at turbant (which honour they enjoy that be 

allowed to alt at l^e kinga boord. and who for goM desert 
among the Persians may open their mouthea in aolemne 
astern bliee, to persuade and deliver their minds). 

Arntmanus Maredltrau (1600). (Narts ) 

8t. A crest. 

Be ia my nephew, and my chief, the point, 

I^Pi toPt snd tuft of all our family I 

B, Jenton, Staple of News, iL 1. 

4. An imperial. [CoUoq.] 

Do you like those tu/U that gentlemen wear sometimes 
cm their chins? Thadttray, Fits-Boodle's Confessiona 

5. In anat, a rete; a glomerulus. See cut 
under Malptghtan, — 6. In bot*, a fascicle of 
flowers on their several partial peduncles; a 
cluster of radical leaves; a clump or tussock of 
stems from a common root, as in many grasses 
and sedges ; hence, any analogous bundle. 

The round or hMdsof Fenndil, which oontalne the 
seed, are exceeding wholaome to be eaten. 

T. Fenner, Via Reotn (ed. 1687), p. 219. 

7. An undermdnate who bears a title: so 
called from tne tuft worn on his cap to indi- 
cate his rank. [Eng. university slang: com- 
pare quotation under tuftedy 1.] 

He need to give the young noblemen the moat palnfnl 
and elaborate breakfaata ... It waa good to watch him 
in the midst of a circle of young with bla mean, 
amiling, eager, uneasy famUlaiity 

Thadmy, Book at Snobs, xiv. 
Bra2lClllal.lU]pyddail»«tc.,taft. see the adjectlvea. 
— Idnidon-tafl. ^e as London-pride, 2.— ipialsb- 
‘ ft. See Tkaiusirtm 

(tuft), e. [< fwff*, ».] X. trans* 1* To 

separate or combine into tufts. 

Weeds clnster and tuft themselvea on the oornloea of 
mini. Hawthorne, Marble Fann, vlit 

2. To affix a tuft to ; cover or stud with tufts, 
or as if with tufts. 

The tops of sacred Llbanon, 

To oltmb Mount Sion, down the stream are goo. 

.. — Magnlttoei 



1 lifted Duck (hniigwia ertttafa) 


are dusky , the general plumage la black, iridescent on the 
head, on the back minutely dotted with gray ; the belly 
and a lame wing-area are p<u«-white ; the female Is mainly 
brown where the male is black.— ToftSd fAbrlO. a fabric 
in which tufts are set, as in the old form of Turkish and 
Persian caroetiL in which tufts are set in on the warp and 
then locked in W the shooting of the weft and the cross- 
ing of the warp-thr^B S a. Kntaht — Toftsd ^oose- 
strlfs. See looasier^«.-TafM m or tttmouss. See 
Ma.andcatundergtmoifie.— ftfMunibsar. BeetimlwT- 
bvrd, and out under SBOptif.— Tllfisd VStdL Bee vetch, 

tuftOT (tuf'Wr), n. [< -f -cfi.] A stag- 
hound employed to drive a deer out of cover. 
Encyr. Brlt.,^* 394. 

tnftgill (tuft'gil), n. A tnft-gilled fish, or lopho- 
branch. 

tnft-gilled (tuft'gild), a. Having tufted gills ; 
eirribranchiate or lophobranchiate. spsoiflcally 
—(a) Noting the tootMhella or DenkdMUe Bee Cm- 
branekiata and oat under tooth^ehetl. (b) Noting the aea- 
horaea and related llahea. See Lopknhfanehti* and onta 
under Uippoeempedm, pipeftth, and aotonoetomuM. 

tuft-hunter (tuft'hun^t^r), n. One who seeks 
or covets the society of titled persons ; one who 
courts the acquaintance of celebrities at any 
sacrifice of personal dignity ; a toady ; a syoo- 

S hant. The term took Its rise at the English nnlversl- 
ea from a toft worn on the cap by yonng noblemen. 
[Slang, Sng.] 

At Eton a great deal of anobblsbneaa waa thrashed ont 


AlMubiUag 

in tufts ; weeded. 

The sytvana . . . about the nalShboiiilnswoedi dM direlL 
Botb in the tufty frith mnd^iihe noeay feU. 

ShmyUm, Foiyolbioiv xvU. tl7. 
tufty2(turtl),a. [<2[/i^, + -yi0 1. Abound, 
ing in tufts or knots. 

Hare the groand lay Jagged and shaggy, wrooght up 
with high tufts of reed, . . . this tuftp, flaonr grcmiid. 

A. D. BUukmore, Loms Doone, Ux. 

2. Growing in tufts. 

Where tHfipdaiaiee nod at every gele. 

Ir. Browne, Eritanniu'B Paatorela I* 4 

tug (tug), V . ; pret. and pp. tuggedy ppr. tug^ng. 
[s ME. tug^y toggeUf hgeuy a secondary form 
ottukkenymdli naa tuck\tow\ tee^,} L trane* 

1. To pull or draw with sturdy effort or vio- 
lent strain ; haul with force ; pim. 

Togud with tene [sorrow] was god of prya ; 

To don hym sorwe was here days (their delight] ; 

He aeyde no word loth. 

Potvtieai Poeme, etc. (ed. FnmlvallX p. 848. 
Tnrkes slauish tugging oares. 

Dckker, Londons Tempe (Works, ed. Pearson, IV. 110). 
As when a Blanghterid bnll't yet-reeking hide. 

Strain’d with fall foroe^ and tugg*d from aide to aide. 
The brawny ourricra stretch. Pepe, Iliad, xvlL 461. 
And [the aatyra] tug their ahaggy Beards, and bite with 
Grief the Ground Congreve, Death of <)ueen Mary. 

2. To tow by means of a steam-tug: as, the 
vessel had to be tugged into port. 

n. tnfrans. 1. To pull with great effort; 
haul; drag. 

The fneaner sort [of Dalmatians] will rim lustily at one 
oare. Travaifea p. 1 

2. To exert one’s self; labor; strive; struggle; 
contend; wrestle. 

The seas are rough and wider 
Than hia weak arms can tug with 

Ford, Perkin Warbeok, v. 2. 
They tug, they strain '—down, down they go^ 

The Gael above, Flts-Jamea below. 

SeoU, L. of the L., v. 16. 

tug (tug), n* [< tug, V* ; in part ult. a var. of 
foic*. a rope, etc., and connected with riel, a 
band, rope, etc. ; aU from the ult. verb repre- 
sented by feel.] i. The act of pulling, dnw- 
gtng, or hauling with effort, exertion, or diffi- 
culty. 

The Idle vessel slides that wafry way. 

Without the blast or tug of wind or oar. 

Quarlee, Emblomi, iv 8. 

2. A supreme effort; the severest strain or 
struggle; a contest; wrestle; tussle. 

She had seen from the window Tartar in full tug with 
two carriers’ dogs, each of them a match for him In lixe 
CharMte BronU, Shirley, xx. 

8. A vehicle used in some parts of England for 
conveying timber or fagots. 

I have aeen one tree on a carriage which they call there 
(In Sussex] a Tug, drawn fay twenty-two oxen. 

Ih^oe, Tour tbrongb Great Britain, L 204. (Davies.) 

4. A small but powerful steam-vessel, whether 
screw or paddle, constructed for the purpose of 
towing other vessels. — 6. A chain, strong rope, 
or leather strap used as a trace; a trace (of a 
harness). 

It [tnggej algnifletti the pull or draught of the oxen or 
homea, and therefore the leathers that beare the eblofe 
Btreaae of the draught the oartara call then tuggee, 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 220. 
My for shin’ [off wheel-horsel a wordy [worthy! beast 
As e’er in ri(g or tow waa tnurd. Duma The Inventory. 

6, In mimngy an iron hoop to which a tackle is 
affixed.— TO hold one tngt, to keep one boally em- 
ployed ; keep one in work. 

There was work enough fOr a onrlona and critloal Anti- 
quary, that would Sold arin 4 

Ufeef 

To hold tngt, to stand severe handling or hard woik.< 
Tog of wsr. (a) A severe and laborious oonteat. 


tugg tar a whole yeare. 

’A. Wood htmaelfX p. tOd 


When Greeks Join’d Greeks, then waa the rim qf War* 
Dee, Alexander thereat, iv. 2. 
(6) An athletio oontest in whioh a nnmber of 




tlall^. Even then^, wuw^tw, » — wmj\« v* ■uva.iim 
tUft>hunter§ followed him. Thaekoray, Book of Snobs, v. 


w, tr. of Dn Bartos’s Weeks, iL, The 
To make old fanreness plctnresqua 
And tu/t with grass a fendal tower. 

Tennyeon, In Memorlam, cxxvlit 
Fines beglt to tuft the slopes of gently rising Mil*. 

J, A. Symonda, Italy and Greece, p. 206. 

8. In uphoUUry, to draw together (a cushion or 
an upholsteroa covering) by passing a thread 
through it at regular intervals, the depressions 
thus produced brag usually covered with tofts 
or" 


He waa at no time the least of a togthmUer, but rather 
had a marked natural indifferenoe to tufts. 

CwhAe, Sterling, IL 8. 

toft-lmiltillg (tuft'hun^ting), n* Thepraotiee of 
a tuft-hunter. 'BiekenSy Our Mutual Friend, 1. 8. 

tnftiag-bilttoii (tof'ting-bat^qn). n* A style 
of bumn used in upholstery. Bee Mt^y t* f., 
3. Cwr-^BuOd&r^e Diet* 

tllft-lllooeadot(tuft'mok'l^d),n. Tufted moc- 
cado. Bee moeoado* , 

Bbee had a red laea sad a stomaoher of tegt meekado* 

Gteem^e Vteton* 

My skin all overwrought withwoika Ifiieaomt Uadt of 
riiA taoalsKla vra eroeam Mew and led. 

^Disga Maiy, «w«a4 la Ikmpri^ 


from the other or to puU the othm aide over a line marked 
on the ground between the ooateBtanta, Alaoealledivpi- 
putt, 

tngin, a. Same as tucan* 

tugboat (tug'bfit), n* A stroDi^y built steam- 
boat used for towing sailing and other vessels; 
a towboat; a tug. 

tug«eanlor (tug^karM-tr), a. An attaohmimt 
to tise back-strap of a wagon-hamese. ff. M* 
Knight* 

tugger (tug' tr), a. One who tugs, or pnHs with 
effect, 

The riggers at (he oar. rOMMa jreisdaMFWAi 

(tug'iug-U), ad»* mtb taboHode 

ig. 





f»* XaMMbnn*ir« ft hooktm 
i6 trftoe is ftttftcliied. K B, 


twaM<#iig^K«ni).ii« Tbs hook on the shftft 
«« ft wftgon to which the trftoes are attached, 
tnieiatt n. ; pi. tugmen (-men). One 

mo is employed on board a steam-tug. Elect, 
Bw. (Amer.), XQ. ix. 6. 
ttlgmiltt(m (tug'mut'n), 91 . If. Same as mut- 
ton-mtmger, John Taylor, [Slang.]— 2. A great 
glntton, HdUiweU, [Prov.Eng.]— 8. An Ameri- 
can wood resemblmg box, formerly imported 
into England for making fans. Campin, Hand- 
Tornlng, p. 259. 

tUg-slida (tug'slid), n. In eaddlery, a metallic 
f]^e serving instead of a buckle to adjust the 
length of a tug. E, B, Kn^ht, 
tllf-ivrlllg (tug^spring), n. In saddlery, a frame 
containing a spring to which the tug is fastened. 
It serves to oiminish the Jerking strain on a 
horse in starting and stopping. E, H, Knight, 
tnL n. See tue^, 

tfflle (twdl), 9». [< OF. tuile, tuillSf < L. tegula^ 
tile : see In armor, a plate of steel hang- 
ing below the tassets, or forming the lowermost 
division of the tassets. Sometimet two tuiUo* were 
worn on aaoh elde— a luge one in front, and a smaller one 
on the hip. Also topffs. —Large tnlUe. the tuille as dis- 
tinsuisbed from the tuillette. 
tniU^te (tw5-let0» n, [OF., dim. of tuille,^ In 
amor, a smaller form of the tuille, used espe- 
cially to protect the hip when the larger tuille 
covered the front of the thigh, the tuille and 
tuillette hanging side by side from the tasset. 
tnilyie. tnilxie (toryi). n. Same as toolye. 
Scott, Heart of Mid-Lothian, xvi. [ScotohJ 
tQiain (td'izm), n. [< L. tu, thou, + -ism.] llie 
doetrine that all thought is addressed to a sec- 
ond person, or to one’s future self as to a second 
person. 

tution (tu-ish'qn), n. [Early mod. E. also tm- 
cyon; < OF. fuifion, tuiewn s Sp. tuicion, < L. 
iuitio(n-), guard, protection, defense, < tueri, 
pp. tuitus, watch, ^ard. see, observe. Of. tntui- 
Hon, tutor,} If. Guard; keeping; protection; 
guardianship. 

The . . . tuyeyon 01 your sold retime of Frannohe. 

Poiton LetUn, 1. 108. 

As I can, I shall commend you unto the tuUion of our 
Shepherd Christ 

if. J^radjord, Letters (Parker Boc., 1858X H 127. 
2f. The particular watch and care of a tutor or 
guardian over his pupil or ward. 

The Prince had been a Student in Queen’s Colledge in 
Oxford, under the TuUion of his Uncle Henry Beaufort, 
Chancellor of that U ntversity Bakery Chronicles, p. ICS 

8. Instruction ; the act or business of teaching 
the various branches of learning. 

Who, if their sons some slight tuition share, 

Deem It of no great moment whose, or where. 

Cowper, Tirocinium, 1. 788. 
4. The fee for instruction. 

The tuUian is usually low. The Century, XXXIX. 474. 
•Syn. 8. I*iigion differs from the words compared under 
intmuSion chiefly in being a rather formal and buslneas* 
like word : as. the charge for tuition Is 8100 : It represents 
the act or series of acts, bat not the art 
toitloiial (tu-ish'qn-^), a, [< tuition + -af.] 
Same as tuiiionaiy, "Lancet, 1890, 11. 482. 
tuitioilftry (t\i-ikh^qn-f-ri), a, [< tuition + -ary,} 
Of or pertaining to tuition. M, C, Tyler, Bxst, 
Amer. Xdt., II. 

half, prvp* and cor^f. An old form of 

Them they thought tuf a [to baTe] had their prey. 

Bookhope Byde (ChUd’s Ballads,^. 125> 

tulft (td'lft), 91. [Mex. (f).] Same as istle, 
tuftn (td'^la-si), ft. [Telugu.] Same as toolsi, 
tSS^k (td'lft-wArk), It. Niello; niello- 
work; a kind of decorative work somewhat 
similar to enameling, done chiefly on silver. 
KMlo^work has been long known, and Is described by 
niny, hr whom its Inrentlon is attributed to the Bgyp- 
Sana It differs from enamel in that this latter Isa vTure- 
etts eompound, while niello is a oombinatton of solphor 
frith stiver, ooppar, and lead, the relative proportion 
d the tntr^teiiM, as given by different anthon, varying 

K y. ^e oempoiilkm of niello, according to Pliny, is 
pWU of sOver with one of copper, and no lead. Ail 
ore modem reoipes demana less sliver and some 
toad, the gumtlty of the preeious metal diminishing from 
cen^ tooehtnrv. Bsnveirato GelUni gives one sixth sU- 
ver, one third coopw. and one half lead as the oomposi* 
tton of niello. The above has retrace to the metaUic in* 
gredlants of arttoto; in its manolsotare sulphur Is 
mmmXty added In eacoeae, Chat whtoh ia not taken up by 
^ being vototmaed in the prooeae, which U per- 
tonMd In a a HtMe aal ammoniao being need at 

a flux. HietfaHvork haa bean done tu Beaala for many 


06125 

[Origin 

obsonre.} A oftll% skin stuffed with strftw,ftBd 
set besiae ft oow, to mftke her give her milk: 
used formerly in Scotland.— tnlohsa htohops, a 
name deriaively aimlied to the persona appointed as titu- 
lar bishops to the Sottish sees iinmadlately after the Bef- 
ormatioo, in whoee names the revenues of the sees were 
drawn 1^ the lay barons who had impropriated them Car- 
lyle, Cromwell's Letters and Speeches, Int , iv. [Scotch. ] 

tola (td'le), ft. [Amer. Sp.J A bulrush or club- 
rush of either ox two species which in Califor- 
nia and adjacent regions occupy large areas of 
overflowed bottom-mnd and marsh, one of these 
is the common bnlrusb, Soirpue laeuetrie, which ther& in 
the variety oeeidenudie, becomes sometimes S or 10 feet 
high md an inch or more thick at the base. Theotherspe- 
oies is the very similar 8. Tatara, found eastward to Louisi- 
ana, and also in South America. See Seltpue (with out! 

tola-vreil (tdUe-renh 9t. A kind of marsh- 
wren, Cistothorus or Telmatodytes paUtstris, var. 
paludieola, which abounds in the tule-marshes 
of California. 

tulip (tu^lip), It. [Formerly also tuliw, tuhpk, 
also Udipa; ss MD. tulpe, G. tuilp s G. tulpe ss 
It. tvXp^ OF. tuUpe, tulipm, F. tuUpe « OSp. tu- 
hpa s= Pg. tuhpa ss It. tultpa (NL. tulipa) ; also 
MD. tulpaan ss Dan. tuhpan ss Sw. tidpan, < OF. 
tuhpan SB Sp. Udipm =; it. tuUpano, a tulip: so 
called from its likeness to a turban : a particu- 
lar use of OF. * Hdipan, tuhpant, tulpant, ete., > E. 
tulipant, etc. , NL. tultpa, etc., a turban : see tur- 
ban,} 1. A plant of the genus IVftpa, of which 
several species are well-known garden bulbs 
mth highly colored bell-shaped flowers, bloom- 
ing in spring. The common garden tulips are derived 
ohle^ from T. Geeneriana, a native of cenUal and south- 
mi Europe sitd adjacent parts of Asia, having shining 
scarlet flowers with purple-idack i^ts at the base of the 
divisions, or a partly yellow claw. V arieUes of this species 
have been developed with great care, espeolallv in the 
Netherlands, the seat atone time of a **tuIipomanta.'* The 
oatalogne of a Haarlem florist of recent date leered 1,800 
varieties. They are divided into four classes: namely, 
** breeders " or aeU-flowers,” with the natnral plain odor; 
"bixarrea," liaving aclear yellow ground with red. brown- 
ish, maroon, or purple markings, "byblcBmens,*’ with a 




that when a self-tulip once breaks," the new variety re- 
mains always the same. Another long-oultlvated tulip is 
the Duo Van Thol, T maveolene, with fragrant scarlet, yel- 
low, or variegated flowers, early, and especially suited for 
pot-culture and forcing T. preswes, having scmet flowers 
with large blaok-pnrple spots surroanded with yellow near 
the base, slao affords vanetfea f.ess conspicuous or leas 
known species are T. OeulWHwiie, the sun's-eyo tulip, with 
a brilliant scarlet perianth, having black spots at the base 
of the segments , T. auetralie (T Celnana), with bright-ysl- 
low flowers smaller than the ooramon kinds: T. Cnieiana, 
low and delicate, having the three inner divisions pure- 
white, the three outer stained with pink ; T, yulchetla, type 
of a group of very pretty dwarf species ; and T. Oretyi, the 
Turkestan tulip, one of the roost shov^ and desirable of 
sU known tulips, bearing goblet shaped flowers, common- 
ly of a vivid orange-scarlet dso purple or yellow, from 

4 to 6 inches broM when fully expanded. 

2. In ordnance, a bell-shaped outward swell of 
the muzzle of a gun, as a rule abandoned in 
modem ordnance. 

The armament of the CioUingwood consists of four 45-ton 
steal breech-loading guns, 27 ft 4 in long, and gradually 
tapering from a diiweter of 4 ft 7 in. at the breech to 17 
in. near the muixle, which possesses what artillerists call 
a tuUp or “swell" The Bnfftneer, LXVIII. 814. 

AMoftn tulip, a plant of the genus HarmontAwa— Bnt- 
tegfly-tlUlp, the mariposa-lUy or pretty-graas, Caloehor- 
tia.MCallfomla.—Oape tulip, (a) See UjemantAfta. (5) 
A lllisoeoas tdant BmotnUra eotumMatU {Tulipa Breui^ 
anoX of ^e Oape of Good Hope — Ohaoktrad tulp, 
dmoi^llff tulip. See leUd tuitp (a), below.>-IhlO Vu 
fim trap. See def L-^ Parrot-tulip, varieties of T 
aeuminata (T, Turcienk of a dwsrf habit, with the petals 


ontnup: thefoi — , 

FterenHne parrot4uhp~'Waa,%-m tulip. See def 1. 
TurlMitaa tellp. Sm def. i.- Van 8h<^ 

for Due Van Tkotudip. See above.— Wild tuUp. (a) In 
England, fHiton eylveStne, the only native species ; also, 
provinotolly. the guinea-hen plant, PrUOlarta Mdeagrte, 
•Imili^ oaUed tXeekereA and dro^ng tulip, (b) In 
lornla, same as butterjfy-tuUv. see above. 

Tulipa (taai-nft), «, [NL. (MalpigW, 1675 ; ear- 
lier by LoMri576): see tulip,} 1. A genus 
of liliaoeons plants, the tulips, type of the tribe 
Tulipem, it to characterised by flowers which are usu- 
ally er^ b^-shaped, and marked by spots near the base, 
but without nectar-beariugglands; and by oblong, linear, 
erect, to^fliced anthera. There are about 50 imeoles, na- 
tives of Europe and Asia, extending from Enghmd to Ja- 
pan, and lontnward into northern Africa. They are bul- 
0 ^ plantft with a slm^e stem bearing few leaves, linear 
or brooder, and a handsome solitary flower, rarely two or 
three. SeetoAp. 





ffiaito to eiUod.la JtoMsto “ btook 


\ xwtspa 'T -em,j a wive vl pubuvn, 

oharftcterixod by solitary or loosely raoemed 
flowers, and a leaf-bearing stem produced from 
ft eoftted or softly bulb, it Indndes over 800 spetOm 


betoBg^toTpa^oftolUehT^ 
are aativeiof north temparato regkNift asuiPy p~~ ^ 

large and handsome flowsra The tribe hioiodei 

orown-itnperlal, tulha dog-tooth violet or adder’s tongua 
and tnariposa<liliy. The genera Lfltwm, JfrvCAiwniMm, and 
Uoydia are partly American, and Catoohortue wholly so; 
for the others^ see PrUOtaHa, Gagea, and Tuiij^ 
tulip-aar (tfl'l^r), n. An upright or pricks 
ear in dogs. onaw. 

tnllp-earid (tfl'lip-drd), a. Prick-eared, as a 
dog. 

tul»iet, 91. An obsolete form of tulip, 
t^pirt (tti'lip-ist), 91. K tuUp -f -tof.] A cnl- 
tivator of tulips. Sir T, Browne, Um-burial, 
Ep, Ded. 

tiuipomania (tuGi-p^m&'ni-|), n, [as F. iuU- 
pomanie (Mdnage) ; as E. tulip 4^ Gr. yavia, mad- 
ness : see manta. The D. term is tulpenhandeU 
tulip-trade.] A craze for the cultivation or 
acquisition of tulips; (^cifloally, that which 
arose in the Netherlands about the year 1684, 
seized on all classes like an epidemic, and led 
to disasters such as result firom great financial 
catastrophes. Tullp-msrts were estsMlshed in varfous 
towns, where roote were sold and resold as stocks on the 
exchat^. A single root of Semper AuguStue was aoldtor 
UXOOO florins. After several years the government found 
it neoeassry to Interfere 

tolipomanlftC (tu^U-p^m&'ni-ak), n. [< tuH- 

S omania + -ac. j Gne who is affected vnth tu- 
pomania. E, Spencer, Education, p. 66. 
tulip-poplar (tfl'lip-pop^llto), n. Same as tuUp- 
tree, 

tulip-root (th'lip-rdt), n, A disease of oatft, 
caused by a nematoid worm of the family Afi- 
quiUulidm, Tulenchus devastatrix, which eaiaes 
the base of the stem to swell until it somewhat 
resembles a tulip-bulb. 

tnlip-iholl (tu'lip-shel), n, A shell of the fam« 
ily FasriolariidsB; speoiflcally, FascMaria tu- 
lipa, See cut under Fasetolana, 
tiulj^troo (tu'lip-trfi), n, A tree, Liriodendron 
TuUpifera, found in North America, where, 
among deoiduons trees, it is surpassed in size 
only by the sycamore {Platanus oeddenUdis) 
ana the bald cypress (Taxodium dishehum), 
A ties belisved to be Identical with it la found In 
The wood it loft. flne^ and atraight-grained, and to easQy 
worked; itlaasedin conatmcClonanaforlnaMieflniali,Qdb- 
inet-work, pnmpft woodenware, etc. The bark, etpeetoL 
ly of the root, is acrid and bitter, and Is used domenienUy 
ill stimulant tonic. The tulip-tree Is quite hardy; and Is 
a mnoh-admlred shade and ornamental free. Its ombsr, 
or the free Itself,! 
turns yellowish c 

oryeUow poplar, ^ , 

renrs to the form of the leaf ; another eanoe-utood, to toe 
nse in which it waa found among the Indians. The pres- 
ent nsme (the best of the common names) has reftreooe to 
the flowers, which in form and stoe resemble s large tulips 
the petals greenish-yellow marked with orange. SeeJUne- 
denaron (with cot). 

The large tuffr tree, which we call a poplar. 

Beverley, Hist. Virginia, iv. 1 1& 
flhlmso tnlip-trcc. (a) The North American free dm 
fined above. (5) MiMia (Magnolia) jiaeata,--jM^^ 

QMCU>!an?^^^^£ 

(Paritium) elatue, a tree of the slae of tbehenSohsatoutk 
with large flowos, which are pale primrose^xdor in ttsi 
morning, and become orange and deep-rqd as the day iut> 
vanoea 

tulip-wood (ta'lijp-wfld), 91. 1. The wood of the 
tulip-tree.— 2. One of several other woods, so 
called from their color and markings, (a) A ebolee 
roee-colored and striped wood imported Biuwps tom 
ftaslL the product oi Phyeoealymma JUtrUnmdvm, It is 
naed for Inlaying costly fnmitnre^ In tamery, etc. (b) 8ss 
HarpvtUa. (erSM Oumta, 

tulkt, 91. (me,, also tolk, < Icel. Hdkr, an inter- 
preter, spokesman, broker, ss Dan. 8w. Mk m 
MD. toloh, D. tolk ss MLO, tolk, toWk, an in- 
terpreter, prob. (the D. and IjG. through the 
Boand.) < Lith. tuUcas, an interpreter. See 
talk^,} A man. 

Telsgonius fall Hte at a Udke asket 
Who the frelke was In faith that frayntt his noma. 

Dsseniceton Trey (E. B. T. ax L 18015. 

tulkt, V, t, [ME. tulken, < loel. UOka ss Sw. Udka 
ss Il^n. toUee as MD. toUken, D. Udken as Ml^. 
LG. tolken, inteipret, translate : from the noun : 
see tuik, a.] To speak to ; address. 

The Tebies tutted ns with tone. King Ateaander, p, 88. 
tullt, v,t An obsolete form of HW. 

With empty hand men may none bankes tulle. 

Cmeer, Reeve's Tale, L 814. 

tullft (t51), 91. [So called from Tude, a city in 
the department of Gorrhze, France.! A fine 
and thin silk net, originally made with bobbins 
(compare hobhin-uet), but now woven by ma- 
chinery. It is used for women's veils and in dressmaking; 
It is sometimes ornamented with dota like ttiose of blonde- 
lace, bnt la mciw commonly plain.— Tulle embroidery, 
needlework done with floas-sQk or similar material on a 
beokgronndoltaUe. 



««MI 


Mite 

Tilllte (tul'ifn), a, [< L. of cMf ^ 

Uining to the mnt TnlUni^ or to one of that 
mus, X IVIWy^hiUiue : see def.l Of, pertain- 
ing to, or resembling Tally, or Marous Tnllins 
Cicero; Ciceronian. 

tnllibaa (tnl'i-b$), n. [Amer. Ind. (t).] The 
mongrel whiteflsh, Coregonus tuUibee, of the 
Qreat liskes. 

TqUj limestone. [< TuUyt a town in Onondaga 
county, New York J A win and not very per- 
sistent bed of limestone, lying between the 
Genesee shale and the Hamilton oeds, divisions 
of the Devonian as developed in western New 
York. 

Tnlly’e powder. See poiwtor. 

tulwar (tuivar), n. [Also tulwaur and erro- 
neously thulwdr; < Hind* faifwdr,late Skt. 
taravdny a saber.] A saber carried by the peo- 
ple of northern India, as the Sikhs. 

The lanoe Is the fsrorite weapon of the Indian oavahrr- 
soldier, although he can also make rarjr deadly use of his 
tidwar (swordX which, kept In a wooden aoahoard, has an 
edge so sharp that It oats all it tooohes. 

Sir OoTMt WoMey, N. A Bev.. CZXVII. 166. 

taljrt, a, and n. [Early mod. E. also tewly; < 
Me. tule; origin obscure.] A kind of red or 
scarlet color. 

A mantel whit ao rnelk. 

The lirolder is of taW aelk. 

Ban qf p 47. (FaUiwM,) 

A skane U ttteiy silk. SOttUon, Garland of Laurell. 
For to make bokeramto^ or adg thread. . . . amanner 
of red ooloitr, aa It were of oarop madder. 

dioame Jfd. 78, f 814. (HalUwU ) 

tam^t (tnm),e. t [Origin obsenre.] To card 
(wool) for the first time; according to Bay, to 
mix wool of divers colors. Halhwell, 

After yoar wool! is oyl'd and anointed thns, you shall 
then lam It, yoa shall pat It forth aa you did before when 
you mixed it,, and card It over again upon your stock 
eards ; and then thoae oardlnga which yoa strike off are 
called tammlng% which yoa inidl hgr by till it come to a 






yinnlag. 


VaiMaiii, Bni^iah Booae.Wife (1876), p. 126. (HaUwell.) 
tmn^ (tnm). A vocable imitating the vibration 
of a musical string: generally repeated, faiu, 
turn. Compare tom-tom, 

Blnae the day of the turn, fam, turn of the plantation 
banjo . . . there baa been a wonderful improrement in 
oonatraction. Mutteai Reeordt Ko. 888, p. 86. 

tunbt, V* t. [< ME. tamhcfi, tomhen, < AS. (am- 
hias, tumble, dance, ss OHG. famon, MHG. 
fum^ turn round, ss Icel. tumha, tumble (< 
AS. t) ; cf. OF. tomber^ famher, turner^ P. Umber y 
diaL #am«r =s Pr. tombary tumbar = Sp. tumbar 
-Pk-. tombar as Olt. *tombarey tomare. It. dim. 
tomMarty fall, tumble. The relation of the 
Tent, to the Bom. forms is uncertain. Cf. tam- 
Me.] To tumble; jump; dance. Trevxsay tr. 
of Higden’s Polyehronicon, iv. 365; Verstegany 
Bestitution (1628), p. 234. 
tombaki a. Same as tombac, 
tambSd (t5m'bek-i), n. [Turk. : see tobacco,'] 
A kind of tobacco ei^rted from Persia. Also 
written toumheki, 

tumbegtart (tnm'bes-t^), n. [ME. also tombes- 
tOTf tombecterCf tymbester, tymbeBterCf ttmhestere; 
< tumb + -ster,] A female tumbler or dancer. 
As the professional dancera of medieval times were 
osoally uso tombkM or acrobats, the words for dance 
and tnmble were commonly used aa igmonymons. (Com* 
pare hop, dance, kcfMtor, a female dano^ Litln mutator, 
taUoMec, a dancer, literally Mmper.*) The daughter of 
Heredias, who danced before Herod, !• often pictared 
in medieval art as tumbling, walking on her hand% or 
standing on her head. Compare tumoM^ 6. 

Herodlaa doagter, that was a tumbutmro, and tamUeda 
byfore him [Herod] and other grete lordea of (hat contra, 
he grantede to geve hare whatevore he wolde bydde. 

Jfff. Horf. 1701, f. a (HatHwilL) 
And ryght anon than comen icmkesfofM 
Fetys and smale, . . 

Wblcbe )>en the verray danelaa offlearaa 
To kindle and blowe the fyr of neoherye]. 

Chawor, Pardoner^a Tala, 1 16. 
On thla paasage the word is the same aa the above, bat It 
la at! erroneons translation of the Old French ^wlwratss, a 
Imnale player on the tambour (tymbro).] 
tHniblft (tum'bl), v.\ pret. and pp. tumbled, wr, 
tumbUng, [E. dial, also tummle; < ME. tumom, 
tomblen, fumlen s MD. tumeleny tummeleny torn- 
meleuy D. tutmelen ss MLG. tumelen as OHG, 
tSmildny MHG. tumeln, tumelny Q, taumeln, turn- 
mein m Sw. tumla as Dan. tumUy tumble, stag- 
ger, wallow ; freq. of ME. tumhen, tombeuy < AS. 
wmbktn m OHG. tSmbny MHG. iumen a loel. 
twmba, dance: see ftimb.] 1. mfrane. 1. To roll 
about by turning one way and another; toss; 
^toh about; wallow: as, ne tumbles and tosses 
from pain ; the tumbUng sea. 

Hadga-hogt whkii 
Ifo liifiMv to nr barefoot way. 

dMh,TSmpas^ll.t.U. 


mwritotnhfrtodMMr. 

IMrd. TC^Mfwirt (disVn«ti£a|^lhsiiLMfiSiMi;ss* 
If aha nslg^ihava It to-ah^tttsmdwmer glasaa Mr. 

JkkksrSSlittbsUr, Wcatwiwd Bo, IL 1 

Joitat thla ttma a ahoal of icily porpoisaa came roUlng 
and tu m Wo g 1^, turning up uielr idemc sldaa to the son. 

7fv^, Knlokarbooker, p lit 

2. To lose footing or supi^rt and fall to the 
ground: come down suddenly and violently; be 
precipitated : as, to tumble from a scaffola. 

Ha tit oner his hen tayl tombied ded to therthe. 

WiUiam(irPalome(E BT S.), I SSK, 
And here had falTn a great part of a tower. 

Whrie, like a crag that tumUot from the cuff. 

Tennyson, Geraint 

In maklug the ascent of some of these predpltons moan* 
tain aidea, nowand then a male would loaelta footing and 
go tumbiiiig and rolling many feet down. 

The Contury, XU, 778. 

8. To move or go in a rough, careless, or head- 
long manner. 

They [Hottentots] have no Beds to He on, bat tmM$ 
down at night round the fire JkmpUr, Voyage^ L 688 

We stood or sat In a groap . . . out of the way of the 
men when they shoold come twoMting aft to make sail or 
haul upon the ropea. W, C. Muaodl, A Strange Voyage, v. ^ 

4. To play mountebank tricks by various 
springs, balanoings, posturings, and contortions 
of the body. 

You daanoe worse than you (umNs. PaUyravo, p. 147. 
6t. To dance. 

The doas^tir of HerodUa daanaide [ether twmbUds, 
margin] in the myddil, and pleslde Heroade. 

Wyelif, If at xlv. A 

Hyt telleth that Erood [Herod] awewe 
To here that tumbUd yn the flore 

MS Bart, 1701, f. 19. (ffufUtesU.) 

6. To fall rapidly, as prices: as, fancy stocks 
have tumbled, [Commercial slang.] _to tum- 
ble horns. Same es to tumble in (a).— To tumble In. 
(a) Said of a ahip's sides when they incline in above the 
extreme breadttL (6)Totttmin: gotobed — TotamUe 
to, to recognise or anderatend ; be up to: aa, to tumble to 
another's scheme or game ; alsp to go at (work and the 
like) vigorously. [Sli^.] 

The high words in a Uugedy we call Jaw>breakera, and 
aay wa can’t tumble to that iMurikin. 

Mayhew, Londmi Laboar and London Poor, 1. 1& 
To tumble up. (a) To get out of bed , get up [Slang.] 

Hr. BaQcy . . . opened the coach doew, let down the 
steps, and, living Ioom a shake, cried, '* we ve got home, 


Ikmiyemy SKperlmentA HendeaairikbtoA 
In their [the clowns’] aheuid imptttiiienees. to their hu* 
poeribleeQiahliiittons,la their mistakes and in 

falUiig over qnaaiis and ranning up sMtaat mos 
arohs J. B. Shortk^, John Ingusimt, xxt. 

2. A state of entanglement or oonfusiou. 


8. Same as tumbling^x Ta take a tumble to 

one's seU^ to make introapeotion ; reflect how one's con* 
daot is viewed hyothmu: usually in the imperative mood. 


(tum'bl-bug), n. One of several 

kinds of scarabssoid b^ues, or dung-beetles, 
which roll up balls of dung in which their 



Carolina 1 umUe bug (Co/rii carclina) 
a, Ur\a , b, a Mction of tbo hollow eacreiuentltiouK ball in which the 
intact uodergoet ita traafiforroationt. 

eggs are laid, and in which their larvie trans- 
form : a straddle-bug, or similar large awkward 
scarab. The pertioular habit noted is cbaTaoteristlo of 
the sabtribe AieuoMni (see Ateuchue) at the laparostfet 


my flower 1 Tumble us thm I ” 
JHeiem, ' 


Hartin CShosslewit, xxvUl 


btedugf, 

XL trans, 1. To turn over ; toss about as for 
examination or search ; revolve in one's mind ; 
usually with otfer. 

Tumbling it over and omr in hla thought^ . . he lost 
all patience. Baeon, Hist Hen. YII., p 06. 

n tumbled all their little (juivera o’er 
ase propitioua Shafta. 

J*nor, Henry and Emmv. 

2. To disorder; rumple: as, to tumble bed- 
clothes. 

She had her bonnet in her band (a braised mosUn oniL 
with tunMod satin atrlm). 

B. S. SOnypard, Cfliariaa Aacheater, L IL 

8. To throw by chance or with violence; fling; 
pitch. 

With it a blow that laid him full low, 

And tuirM'd him into the brook 
Hotan Bood and LOtSe John (Child's Ballads, Y . 810X 



A girl bare<lootad brings and tumMee 
Down on the pavement green-fleah melons. 

Broming, De GosHbos. 

4. To bring down; overturn or overthrow; 
cast to the ground ; fling headlong. 

Jerosalem hatbe often tyme ben deetaoyed, and the 
Wallaa abated andbeten donn and ComNid in to the Vale. 

MandeeUlet Travi^ p 96. 
And wilt thou atill be bammeriim treachery, 

To tumble down fliy husband amf thyself 
From top of honoor to dligraoe'a featT 

ShakyiMm, VL,L8.4& 
Thla abinty to (imiiKs a hare at full speed with the shot* 
gun is no mean acoompUahinent 

afWtKman’e Qamtteer, p, 96. 

5. To polish by revolution in a tumbling-box. 
Small castinfe can be tumbled and thus deprived of 

murii cf thair adbariag aoale aad sand 
ToM; cSTwioplaetr “ 


Tumble biw {Cautkfin tmvu) UpMr flaure mele. lower female, 
the Ibrmer MUiiw and the latter puMiing the ball jin which ore Ote 
em. eml which m thue tumbled into a hole in the around (About 
natuml alee ) 

Searaberidee, It has been noted from remote atiUqnlty, 
as in the case of the Egyptian tumblo>bug% and has given 
rise to some famoos myths snd symbols. See also oats 
under eearab, SmmUfmu, Ckiprie, nm ynlea, [C S.] 
tnmblo-oar (tum'bl-k&r), n. A cart drawn by 
a single horse: probably so named from the 
axle Ming made fast to the wheels and turn- 
ing round with them . HaUiweU, 
tll]nble-d0W]| (tnm'bl-doun), a. In a falling 
state; dilapidated; decayed; ruinous. 

A tumble-down rid Lutheran church. 

LongfeUow, Hyperion, li 9. 

A few dirty-looking men aaaemble at the domr of a tum- 
ble-down building standingagainat the mined easUe. 

Is, A, Jhmeman, Vauica, p. 840. 

tmiiUe-dllllg (tum'bl-dnng), n, [< tumhiet e., 
+ obi. dung,] A tumble-bug. 
tmnblH-llome (tum'bl-h6m), n. Kauty tbe part 
of a ship which inclines inward above the ex- 
treme breadth. [Bare.] 
tnmblir (tnm'blte), n, [< ME. tumbler, tombeler, 
tumlare (of. AS. tumbere) (as MLG. fttmetor); < 
tumble 4- -er\] 1. One who tumbles; one who 
Mrforms by turning somersaults, walking on 
the hands, etc., as a mountebank. 

Thera is no fwinHtr 

Auut through hto hm with more dastertly 
Thau I about this bSMoeaa 

Flildtar (and ancStarX Kobla GautlamiQ» it L 


ilc Manipnlstlona p, 689. 
1 pleea of timber, into 

Mira, sfitatod ; pee* 

plexad. 

They were graatly (umUsd qp and dmm to Hialr mtoda 
andkiiairnorirliattoda Hunpan, Fflgrfm's Progr^ fl! 


TstaalilS lUiJn ea»|K, to lit, aa a pleea of timber. Into 
o^ work~7mttbM UP iafl n — — - 


(tum'bl),*. l<tmhte,v,'i 1. A fall; 

a rolling or tuning over ; a somersault. 

Atumbte cf haala over head, a toot psrtcf m ad by bag* 
ssi^bovscn tbaioada 

xSStar, 1ms§, Cknw.. fitantari Usysad Osmllfttaa. 


The tumbler Is wilking upon tala haada. 

mnm^Bpesia and Fbattaiea p* M 

2. [m^*] One of the reBgious seot known as 
Dunkers. See2>iml90ri.*--8. AbreedofdDmettlc 

eiwd tumbUM, daring which they ML ttooite 
te air for a ustanoe oefbre makong play utm 
fheirwinga, ThlsparlonsatioataMixai 
sweaptog or gyiAlag fliiM sbanetaMlec 
sad M appMSih ^ IM be M ^ 



iaadttap 




,'r’ 


«M<|r. 


knttof 


r iQM tuokdd up myitertously under her gown into 
nd ^l, 10 that her resembled In shape the 


f^MvlMWiaeM in mkt _ . 

, ^ ^ I mm trained te tumhlf in a mohl Some tom- 

tniiAlera twed to color without special referenoe to their 
dlilitera of many strains, known m eolo^nBmeiL bUek, rtd, 
erin0swiiiol0s^radorpi0owegaM, atmond-ntath, eto. 

4 . A kind of greyhound formerly used in oours- 
ing rabbits: so called in allusion to his oharao- 
tenstio motions and springs. 

I have seene 

A nimble tmMm on a burrow'd greene 
Band eleane awry his eourse, yet give a oheoke 
And throw hlmeOlfe upon a rabbit's neoke. 

IT. BrowMt Britannia's Pastorals, 11 4. 

6. A porpoise. [Scotch.] 

BelpliinuaPhoowaa, . . . Soot Pollock. rumWsr. liere- 

•wtua 

Dr. ITatter, Essays on Kat Hist, p. 682. {Jamtuon.) 
0. 7hc aquatic larva of a mosquito, gnat, or 
other member of the Culicidm; a wriggler: so 
called from the manner in which they roll over 
and over in the water. [Local, U. 8.]— 7. A 
figure or toy representing a fat person, usually 
a mandarin, sfttii^ with crossed legs. The 
base of the figure is rounded, so as to rook at 
a touch. 

Her 1( 
a round 

plastar twmUUn sold by the Italians. 

JfayAsw, Loudon Labour and London Poor, n. 670. 

8t. One of a band of London reckless profli- 
gates in the early part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. 

A third sort [of Mohocks] are the tumbUrt^ whose offloe 
It is to set women on their heads 

Stede, Spectator, No. 884. 

9. A drinking-glass, (a) One with a rounded or 
pointed bottom, so that it may not be set down without 
being emptied and inverted, (ft) One without item or 
foot, simply cylindrical or coiiicai in form. 

She . . . reminds him of days which he muat remember, 
when she had a wine-glass out of poor Pa's tumftler. 

Thackeray, Philip, xxxviU. 

10. A sort of spring-latch in a look which de- 
tains the bolt so as to prevent its motion un- 
til a key lifts it and sets the bolt at liberty. — 

11. Same as ftimd/inp-box.— 12. In a gun- 
look, a piece of the 
nature of a lever, 
attached to the e 
pivot of the ham- 
mer of the lock, 
and swiveled -to 
the tip of the main- 
spring, which, 
when the ham- 
mer is released by 
pulling the trig- 
ger. forces the 
hammer violently forward, causing it to strike 
and explode the charge. See also cut imder 
gun4ocK, — 18. A form of printing-machine 
which rocks or tumbles to the impression-sur- 
faee. [Eng.] — 14. Naut, one of the movable 
pins for the enga^ment of the oat-head stop- 
per and shank-iminter. These pins, moving simul- 
wuMously, rMesse the sods of the oat-8tojn>6r and shank- 

r dnter, thus letting go the anchor. 

6. In weaving, any one of a set of levers (also 
called oonpvra) from which in some forms of 
loom the heddles are suspended. — 16. Same 
as tumbrel, 1. 

Behind them [the gipalra] followed the train of laden 
aaeea, and small oarU or tutaftferi, as they were called in 
that eountry (south of Bootlanc^ 

Aott, Ouy Manoering; vUL 

tvniWBr-bnifih (tum'bl^r-brash), n. A brush 
made for the speoial purpose of oleaning the 
inside of a tumbler or drinking^glass. 
tmnlllBr-CBrt (tum'bl^r-kdrt), n. Same as turn- 
hrsi, 1. . 

Mora raoently twmftlir oorto with solid wheMa, mere 
Staha of timber, were substituted. 

iimrwriy Heo., OXLVt 88. 

tUbliir'4of (tum'bl6r-dog), n. A catch to bold 
the haip of a padlock looked except when it 
dtttera the tumbler. Oar^Buildei^e Diet 
tnabltl^fibm (t«m1t>ltr-drum), fi. Same as 

PUfBOfiUJrVCMfe 

pw iklnaara either trodden in it with the feet, or put 
mea km kNeridn m . ITerW^ Beseiyia 8d ler., p. firs. 

taahkrftactttm'blhr-f^^ r< tumbler 4- -/wl.] 
The entity cft Hould wmeh fills or nearly fills 
a tgmbler: as, to oiink a tumbhrfiil of water. 

<tmn'bUtr-(^), n. Same as 

_ (ttnll^blh^hfil'dtr>, a. A dr- 
metal wlfh* bailee, into which 



Tumbler 

a, body . urbor , r, square • d, pirot , 
e swivel arm and pinhole « /, tumbler 
screw bole , g, cock notch, k, half-code 
notch 



«to., 

bleiiee in dzimong. 

lliaUir«10dk(tiimnblhr-lak),a. A look having 
aset of disks or latches whioh must be arranged 
in some partienlar way with referenoe to one an- 
other before the bolt can be shot. It is a form 
of permutation-lock. See out under lad*. 

tnmbler-piuidh (tum'bltr-punch), n. Id gun- 
smithing, a small punch with two blades, used, 
in takii^ a gun apart, to remove the arbor of 
the tumbler, ete. 

tombler-itaild (tum'bltr-stand), ». A tray for 
tumblers, used with a soda-water fountain, etc. 
Some are fitted with appliances for washing the 
tumblers. Compare tumbler-washer. 

tnmbler-tank (tum'bltr-tangk), n. In plumb- 
ing, a flush-tank in which an oblong tilting re- 
oeiving vessel pivoted midwise, and having a 
midwise partition, is fitted and poised in such 
manner that when water runs into one of the 
compartments of the vessel a quantity must 
aeeumulate before it can tilt and discharge its 
contents, and in such maimer that the tilt 
brings the opposite compartment into position 
to be filled, a considerable volume of water is thus 
suddenly discharged at each tilting of the reoeiving ves- 
sel, althongh the stream aflording the eunply may be 
small 

tQmbl6T*Wa4ilLer (tum'bl^r-wosh^ftr), n. A tum- 
bler-stand so contrived as to wash automati- 
cally the tumblers placed upon it. A usual form 
oonauts of a baafn fitted with upright projeotlng pipesb on 
whioh the tumblers are hung bottom up, and from which 
Jets of water escape into the tumbler^ used with soda- 
water fountains, etc. 

tnmblawaed (tum'bl-wed), n. A branching 
plant whose top assumes a globular figure and 
in autumn is detached and rmled over the plains 
by the wind, scattering its seed. The name la 
given to several such plants in the western United States. 

S ies so called are Amaranhu aXbue (centre gftosl- 
t) and A HvMdti. PeonUea UincMtata (Dakota and 
tanaX the bug-aeed, Caritpemwm hymoj^Mwm, and 
the wingM pigweed, Cydoloma platyphyUa. Also oalled 
rott\ng‘toeed. 

The list of plants having the habit of rounding up their 
stems and branches so as to form a nearly spherical plant 
body, whioh at the end of the season breaks away at the 
root thus lonning s tumble-tpeed, most be inoromed by 
adding the winged p^t'Weed. Amer ATot, XXI 928. 

tumbling (tum'bling), n. [Verbal n. of tumble, 
a.] The act of falTiug; also, the act of turn- 
ing somersaults, and the like ; specifically, the 
action of the tumbler pigeon in flight, 
tumbling (tum'bh^), a. [< ME. towmblynge; 
ppr. of tumble.'] Falling; fleeting; passing; 
transitory. 

Wolthow thanne truaten In the eotcmftlynps fortunes of 
men ? Chauoer, Bo4tbla^^ ii. meter 8. 

tumbling-barrel (tum'bling-bar'el), n. See 
barrel. 

tnmbling-bay (tum'bliug-ba), n. in hydraulic 
engin., that part of a weir in which the surface 
of the outflowing water assumes a downwardly 
directed curvilinear form 
tnmbling-bob (tum'bUng-boh), n. In maeh., a 
weighted urm or lever wnioh, when moved to a 
oertain point, reacts and by its weight produees 
movements in other parts of the machine. 
tnmUing-bOZ (tum'bling-boks), n. A box or 
oylindrioal vessel of wood or iron, pivoted at 
each end or at two corners, so that it can be 
made to revolve. Small oaatings, shot, pena, needles, 
buttons, and similar objects are placed in the box, with a 
quantity of loose emery-powder, sand, sawdust, cn* other 
abradant, and when the box revolves the abradant and the 
objects full or tumble over, rubbing against each other and 
becoming quidOy cleaned or polished. The device is large- 
ly used in many manufactories to save labor in oleaning 
andpolhhtng material of all kinds, and in mixing or dis- 
solving gum^ eta Also oalled, In various forpis, tumU^ 
or elsans^ mlB, Cumftle, itmbler-drtan, fumbUrnhwhcel, 
ro l t in e b ar ret, seaiertag barrH. 
tumbling-llfit (tum'bling-net), n. A trammel- 
net. 

temblillg-filiaft (tum'bling-shhft), n. The oam- 
shaft used in staixming-mills, threshing-ma- 
ebinei, etc. E. H. Enight 
tnmblillg-trOllA (tumnsling-trAf), n. In the 
mannfaeture ^sulphuric acid in the so-called 
oasdade apparatus, a trough or box of pipe-clay 
eonstruotM on the principle of the tumbler- 
tank for conveying nitric acid into the leaden 
chambers. 

tnmbling-WllBel (tum'bling-hwfil), n. In 
maeh., a variety of the tumbling-box, used es- 
pecially for polishing 'wooden bobbins, shoe- 
peg8.eV>. 


tumm, < Ot. tumbreU, tumberel, tmhmei, tum- 
breau, tumbereau, tmbereau, F. tambereau, a 
dump-cart < tomber, fell, tumble: sep tumb, 
tumble.'] 1. A low cart used by farmers for the 
removal of dung, etc. ; a dung-cart. The body of 
the cart was a f^umte box; somMimes called a mtA 
(see tcMeftiX ie which the dung or other load wu placed, 
to be dumpM by upeettlng the box. The name is otteu 
given to the carte usm to convey ttie victims of the fTench 
Bevolutlon to the gnlUottna but oontemporary plates rep- 
resent these as large four-wheMed wagons. 

What stinking scavenger (If so he will, 

streets be fair) but may right esally fill 

" Batlret, iv. U. 


Though 
His dungy ramftrsif 


Along the Paris streets the death-carta rumble hollow 
and harsh BUtiimftrllf carry the day's wine to La Guillo- 
tine Hkkent, Tale of Two dties; ilL 16. 

A yoke of starveling steers, In a tumbrU oart, the wheMs 
of which were formed from a solid block of wood. 

Margaret, L 4. 

2. A covered cart with two wheels, which ac- 
companies artillery, for the conveyance of tools, 
ammunition, etc.— 8. A chair fix^ on a pair or 
wheels and having very long shafts, used to 
punish scolds. On iU being wheeled into apoad back- 
ward, and suddenly tilted up, the woman was pranged Into 
the water. Compere euekinff-etoot end 
In this town [Shepton-Hellet, Whitstone, Someraetahira] 
was anciently a tundfrtU or ouoking-stool, set up ... in 
the time of Henry III. for the oorrootion unquiM women. 

J. Cotlimon, Hist. Aomeraetshlre (ed. 1791X III* 400. 

4. A sort of circular cage or crib, made of osievo 
or twigik used in some parts of England for hold- 
ing food for sheep in winter, 
tnmellaciailt (ta - we - fa ' shient), a EwelUng ; 
swollen. 


The Infant 
under the kiae< 


had grown nnetnons and tumefaeUmt 
nbraoesof fa * 


and embraces of half the hotel. 

Bret Harts, By Shore and Sedge, p 7S. 

tnindfaction (tu-wf-fak'shqn), «. [< P. tumS- 
faction ss Sp. iume/aeewn, < L. tumefacere, pp. 
tumefaetue, swell: see tumefy.] 1. The act or 
prooess of swelling or rising wto a tumor ; also, 
the ooudition of being tumefied or swollen. — 2. 
That which is tumefied or swollen; a tumid 
part; a tumor. 

The ooromon signs and elfeots of weak flbrea are pale- 
ness, a week pulse, Hmuifaetiontla the wbolebodymr parts. 

Arbuthnol, Aliments; vL 

tumoCy r.; pret. and pp. tumejled, 

ppr. tumtfying. [< F. iumSfier, cause to swell, 
iuh.*tumefiear€,Klj.tu 



tumefacere, cause to swell, 
< tumere, swell, + facere, make: see tumid ana 
•/y-3 L trans. To swell, or cause to swell or 
be tumid. 

To sweU, tumefy, stiffen, not the diction cmly, but the 
tenor of the thought He Qubwey. 

n. intrans. To swell; become tumid. 
timiBaceBCe (ti;i-mes'ens), n. [< lumeeeen(t) 
-ee.] 1, The state of growing tumid ; tumefac- 
tion.— 2. A swelling, tumid part, or tumor; an 
intumesoence. 

tnmeBOe&t (tu-mes'ent), a. [< L. tumeseen(U)e, 
ppr. of tumeseere, begin to swell or swell 
inceptive of tumere, swell: see tumid.] 1. 
Swelling; tumefying; forming into a tmnor; 
intumescent. — 2. In bot, slightly tumid or 
swollen. 

tumid (tfi'mid), a. [s Sp. tumido s Pg. It. tu- 
mtdo, \ L. tumtdue, swollen, swelling, < tumere, 
swell ; of. tumulus, a mound (see tumulus), Or. 
rbfifioc, a mound (see tomb), Skt. tumra, swell- 
inig, standing out, */ iu, swell, increase.] 1. 
Swollen; slightly inflated; tumefied: as,a lu- 
mtd leg; fumki flesh.— 2. Protuberant; rising 
above the level. 

So high ss heaved the tumid hills, so low 
Down sunk a hollow bottom broad and deep, 
Capaoioua bed of watera. JfOton, P, L., vll. 888. 

8. Swelling in sound or sense ; pompous ; bom- 
basUo; inflated: as, a tumid expression; a tu- 
mid style. 

A mind no way tundd, light, effeminate, oonluaed, or 
melancholia Bacon, Politlosl Fablea v.f BxpL 

The real poet, who is not driven liy failing language or 
thought into frigid or tumid absurditiea 

M.W.Chmeh,8ymmt,tL 

TUttld Wing; in mtom , a wing In which the msmlnrans 
of every oeSls larger than the oell itself so that it pro- 
Jsote slightly, as in the saw-lllea 
tlimi£fy (t^-mid'l-ti). u. [< LL. tumidita(t-)s, 
a swelling, a tumor, < L. tumidus, swollen: see 
fumtd.] 1. The state or charaotflr of being 
tumid or swollen. 

The swelling dtottou of JBsohylus and lialah reamablra 
that of Almansor and Maxtmtn no more than the fuwftWlS 
of amueMereeemhlaetheramMttpof abolL Tbefonora 


wnm has tumwea upon It; oovereawiro loose |.«j™4omettoofheelthandstrattg^ 

soekt, as 4 ssa-bottmn or fishing-groimd. Ity and dieease. jrses«loir,'Diyd«u 



tnmiditF 

Hence — 2. A i>ompou8 or bombastic style; 
tur^idness; fustian. 

tunudly (td'mid-li), atlv In a tumid manner 
or form. 

tumidneSB (tn'mid-nes), n. The state of being 
t amid, m any sense. ^Syn. Bathos, FusHan, etc. Soo 
hcfmbouL 

tomika-oil (td'mi-ka-oil), //. A eonerote fixed 
oil from the seedn of the wild mangostoen) Z)i- 
osiHfros KmhrkfopU ns. 

tuinmer (tum^^^r), n. A connecting cylinder in 
a eardii>g>machinc. 

The cartliuK eiifdties fin cottoiemanufacture] are often 
made with two itmiii cylinders and a connecting t^Iinder 
called the turniiurr Bticye Brit , VI 494 

tununle (t umM), r A dialectal form of tumble. 

ttunogo, w. [African.] An African antelope, 
the water-buck, Kobus elltpstpnfmnus. 

tumor, tumour (lu'mor), w. [< F. tumeur = So. 
Pg. tumor = It. tumorCf < L. tumor y a swell- 
ing, the state of being swollen, < tumere, swell: 
see tumid.] 1. A swell or nse of any kind. 
[Kare] 

One tumour drown'd another, billows strove 
To outswell ambition, water air outdrove 

B Jonson, Prince Henry's Barriers. 

2. In mod. : (a) A swelling ; one of the four 
necessary accompaniments, aocording to the 
older pathologists, of inflammation — namely, 
cahr, dolor y rubor., et tumor (heat, pain, rc<l- 
noBs, and swelling), (b) An abnormal promi- 
nence existing upon any of the cutaneous, mu- 
cous, or serous surfaces in any part of the 
body, and not due to acute inflammation, a tu- 
mor » UBoally a new formation of tigsuc foreign to the 
part in which it eziate, and ie thuit diatinguished in gen- 
eral from hypertrojptf/, though a hy{K}rtrophy may <h ca- 
•ionally be no local ixcd as to ronatituie a true tumor A 
neoplann Is called a tumor when it forms a proininencc 
on any surface A swelling may lie acute or chronic, and 
may uo clrcumsciibed or diffuse, a tumor la a chronic 
circumscribed swelling 

3. A swelling port or style; tumidity, bombjist. 

She satisttes and fllla the mind, without tumour and os- 
tentation EoHyn., lYuc Religion, II 174 

AdlpoM tumor, a lipoma. - Aneuzlsmal tumor, an 
aneurism.— Apostoll'g method for the treatment of 
flhroid tumor of the uterus, destruction of the tumor 
by electrolysis.— Benign tumor, a tumor whii h does not 
recur, as a rule, after removal, and is not inimical to the 
life of the patient - CaveniOUS tumor, a tumor formed 
of loosely retimlatetl tissue — Dermatoid or dermoid 
tumor, a cystic tumor the inner wall of which is com- 
posed of cutaneous tisniie, and which ofUm contains some 
of the apriendagea of the skin, such as hair, nails, or even 
teeth.— Ibcysted tumor. »ee eucuft —Erectile tumor, 
a tumor commsed of a vascular tissue resembling erct'- 
tile tissue — nbroid tumor, a tumor composed of tlhroiis 
tissue usually referring to a bbromuiK'ular tumor of the 
uterus — Flbroplastlo tumort see rpindle-cfUed sarctu 
mOf under sareoma —Floating tumor, a movable liudy 
within the abdomen, usually the spleen or a kidney, a hluh 
has loose attachments, allowing of change of iwsitiim of 
the organ — Ouhler’S tumor, a prominence on the back 
of the wrist, seen in cases of wrist-drop from load-poison- 
ing.— Histoid tumor, a tumor composed of connective 
tissue — Malignant tumor, a tumor which tends to recur 
idler removal, and eventually to cause the patient's death 
— Margarold tumor, cholesteatoma.— Mixed tumor, 
a tumor composed of more than one kind of tissue.— Ova- 
rian tumor Bee oMirtan — Phantom tumor, a cir- 
cumscribed abdominal swelling, occurring usually in hys 
terical women, duo to muscular contraction or to an nc- 
oumnlation of intestinal gases llie swelling commonly 
disappears when the {latient is asleep or under the influ- 
ence of an anesthetic It is sometimes very deceptive in 
Its appearance, and has not infrequently been mistaken 
for pregnancy —Sand tumOT, psammoma so called be- 
cause of the sand like calcareous matter which it contains. 
— Teratoid tumor, name as teratoma.— Thomai'e op- 
eration for the removal of uterine flhroid tumora 
Bee operation — Transition tumor. Hoc transition — 
Tumor albus, tuberculous synovitis, especially of the 
knee-joint, white-swelling —Vascular tumOT. Seetau- 
eular — Warty tumor See warty 

tnmored. tumoored (tu'inqrd), a. [< tumor + 

] Aff<‘<‘tpd with a tumor or tumors ; swol- 
len ; tumid ; dihtended. [Haro ] 

I might behold his legs tumor’ d and swel'd, 

Jleywood, Hierarchy of Angels, p. 862. 

tnmorotisf (tu'mor-us), 0. [=s Pg. It. tumoro80y 
< LJj, tumorosusy swollon, inflated, bloated, < L. 
tumofy a swelling* see tumor.] 1. dwelling; 
protuberant 

Who evi*r saw any cypress or pine small below and 
above and tumorous in the middle, unless some diseased 
plant? SirU.WotUm. 

2. Vainly pompons; bombastie, as language or 
style; fustian. 

According Uf their subject these styles vary; . for 
that which Is high and lofty, declaring excellcMt mattw, 
beomnes vast and tumorous, speaking of petty and inferior 
things. B Jonsnn, LMscovertea. 

tninoiir, tiunoiired. Bee tumory tumoml. 

taxap (tumji), n. [< W. twmpy a round mass, a 
hillock; cf. L. tumuluHy a mound: see tumulwty 
tomb.] A little hillock ; a heap; a clump. 
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He stopped bis little nag short of the oreat, and got off 
and looked ahead of him from behind a tump of whor- 
ilea. R. D. Slaekmors, Lome Doone, xxxl 

tump (tump), f?. t [< tump, «.] In kort.y to 
form a mass of earth or a hillock round (a plant) : 
as, to tump teazel. 

tuxnp-line (tump'lin), n. [Perhaps a corrup- 
tion, among the Canadian Indians and the 
French voyageurs, of E. ^^temple-ltne (or of a 
corresponuiiig term), < tempU^^ (F. tempe) + 
hweS.] A strap by whicli a pack is carried 
across a portage or through the woods, it 
orusaes the forehead, the advantage l>eing that its use in 
this position leaves the hands free for clearing the way 
with an ax or «»thorwl8e . it is frequently shifts in posl- 
tlon so as to cross the breiut, for temporary relief This 
method of carrying is common through the St Lawrence 
valley and to the furthest Northwest, alike among whites, 
half-breeds, and Indians The term is used in Maine and 
on its borders elsewhere the strap is called portage strap 
or paek-strap. 

tnmpy (tum'pi), a. [< tump *f -i/i.] Abound- 
ing in tumps or hillocks; uneven. JJalltwell 
[Prov. Fiiig.] 

tum-tuxn (tum'tum), n. [Appar. ult. imitative 
of the beating of a drum; cf. tum^ and tom- 
tom.] 1. A favorite dish m the West Indies, 
made by lieating boiled plantains qmte soft in 
a wooden mortar. It is eaten like a potat o-pud- 
ding, or made into round cakes and fried. — 2. 
Same as tom-tom, 

tumular (tu'mu-lar), a. [< F. tumulairc, as if 
< L. *tumulattSy< tumulus, u moxind: see tumu- 
lus.] Same as tvmuinry. Ptnkertou. 
tumulary (tu'mu-la-ri), a. IAb tumular. q v.] 
(Consist mg in a heap; formed or being m a 
heap or hillock. 

tumulate^ (tu'mfi-lat), v. t . ; pret. and np. tumu- 
luted, ppr. lumulatiuff, [< L tumulntus, pp. of 
tuvndorcy cover with a mound, entomb, < tumu- 
luHy a mound* see tumulus ] To cover with a 
mound; bury. 

timilllate‘'^f (tu'mii-lat), r. I. ; pret. and pp. tu- 
mulabdy ppr. tumulatmg. [Irrcg (after tumu- 
lus. a mound) < L. tumercy swell: see tumid.] 
To swell. 

His heart begins to rise, and bis passions to tumulate 
and ferment into a storm Bp ITtHaiu, Nat Religion, i 17 

tTUnnli, w. l^lural of tumulus. 
tumnlose, tumnloas (t u'mu-loH, -lus), a [ < L. 
iumulosusy full of mounds or lulls, < tumulus, a 
mound : sei* tumulus.] Full of mounds or hills. 
Bailn/y 17‘27. [Hare ] 

tumuiosity (tu-mu-los'i-ti), w. [< tumnlose *f 
-ify.) The state of being tumulous. ItaileUy 
17*27. [Hare.] 

tninillous, (t. See tumnlose. 
tumult (tu'raiilt), n. [< F. tumulte = Pr. tumult 
= Sp. Pg. It. tumultOy < L. tumultus. commotion, 
disturbance, turn ult, < tumere. swell, b(‘ excited : 
sec tumid.] 1. The commotion, disturhauce, 
or agitation of a multitude, usually accompa- 
nied with great noise, uproar, and confiused 
talking; an uproar; hence, a noisy uprising, 
as of a mob. 

What meaneth the noise of this tumult f 1 Bam Iv 14. 

There is this difference between the tumults liere [in 
Cairu] and those at Constantinople, that the lattei are 
commonly began by some reaolute fellows among the jani- 
zaries, whereat hoi's the mob Is generally ralHed by some 
great man, who envies one that is a rival to him 

Pococke, l>escrlptioD of the East, I 109. 

2 Violent commotion or agitation, with con- 
fusion of sounds 

In this piece of poetry, what can be nobler than the idea 
it gives us of the Supreme Being thus raising a tumult 
among the elements, and recovering them out of their con- 
fusion, thus troubling and beoalming nature? 

Addison, Hpectator, No. 489. 

3 Agitation ; high oxoit<6m6nt ; irregular or 
confused motion. 

The tumult iu her mind seemed not yet abated 

Ooldsmith,\lctu, xix. 
nflyiL Disturbance turbulence, ooiifuslon, hulibnb, fer- 
ment, outbreak, mClde. 

tumultt(tu'nmlt), [< tumult, n. Cf. tumuU 
tm tc. ] To make a tumult ; bo in great commo- 
tion. Milton. Hist. Eng., vi. 
tomoltert (tu'mul-t6r), n. [< tumult -f -eri.] 
One who raises or takes part in a tumult. Jlak- 
luyfs Voyages. I. 466. 

tnmiUtluiirily (tu-muPtu-^ri-li), adr. 1. lua 
tumultuary or disordeny manner. 

Divers thousands uf the Jews fumulfuarffy resisted. 

Sandys, Christ’s Psasion (1940), notes, p. 95. 

2. Without system or order, 

I havei, aocording to your desire^ putt in writing these 
Minutes of Lives iumsUtuarUy, as they oocur'd to my 
thoughts, or as occasionally 1 had information of them. 

Aiibrty, Lives, Xnt Bp. 
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tlimilltlUUill6MI (tV^mul'I^-^ri-nes), n. Dis- 
orderly or tumultuous conduct; turbulence; 
disposition to tumult. B%kon JBasiUke. 
tomiUtaary (tfl-muP^Ti-^ri), a. [< P. tumultu- 
atre » Bp. Pg. It. tumultmrio,< L. tumultuarius. 
full of tumult, hurried, < tumultus, tumult: see 
tumult.] 1. Disorderly; riotous; promiscuous; 
confused : as, a tumultuary conflict. 

It would be too long to relate the tumultuary insurreo- 
tions of the inhahitonls of Constantinople, Antioch, and 
Alexandria. Afiffon, Ans to Balmssius, iv. 

2. Hcstlcss; agitated; unquiet. 

Men who live without religion live alwava In a ftmtd- 
htary and restless state. Bp. AUgrbury 

tnmilltuatet (tu-mul'tu-fit), e. i. [< L. tumultu- 
atusy pp. of tumultuan (> It. tumultuare s Sp. 
Pg. tumultunr). make a tumult, < tumultus. a 
tumult: soH To make a tumult. Milton. 

Ans. to BalmasitiH, x. 
tumilltliatioxi (tu-mul-^fl-a'shon),n. 
tuate + -low.] Commotion; irregular or dis- 
orderly movement. Boyle, [Bare.] 
tumnltUOIlB (tu-murtu-iis), a. [< F. tumuHu- 
eux =: Bp. Pg. It. tumultuosoy < L. tumultuosus. 
full of tumult, < tumultus. tumult: see tumult,] 

1. Pull of tumult, disorder, or confusion; con- 
ducted with tumult; disorderly. 

And in this seat of peace tumultuous wars 
Shall kin with kin and kind with kind confound 

NAair., Rich 11 , iv 1. 140. 

2. CJliaracterizod by uproar, noise, confusion, or 
the like : us, a tumultHom assembly. 

strange the far-off riKiks’ sweet tuptuUuous voice 

WtUtam Moms, Earthly Paradis^ III 114 

3. Agitated; disturbed, as by passion 

His dire attempt, which, nigh the birth, 

Now rolling boils in his tumimufme breast. 

Mtlton, r. L , iv. 16. 

4. Turbulent; violent. 

Furiously running iu upon him, with tumultuous speech, 
he violently i aught from his head his rich cap of sables 

Knalles. 

«8yn. 2 Uproarloys, riotous 
tumultuously (tu-murtu-iis-h), udr. In a tu- 
multuous manner; wit k tumult or turbulence; 
by a disorderly multitude 
tumultuousness (tu-muPtu-HH-nes), n. The 
state of being tumultuous, in any souse; dis- 
order; commotion. 

tumultus (tu-inul 'tus), n. [L., commotion, 
tumult: see tumult.] (’ommotion; irregular ac- 
tion. —Tumultui oordlf, irregular aetlun of the heart. 

TnmnltUB lermonii, a foim of aphasia in which the 
patient stutters when ruadiug aloud 

tumulus (tu'infi-luB), w, ; pi. tumuh (-li). [< 
h. tumulus, a mound, < tumeie. swell: see tu- 
mid. Vt. tuinji"^ und tomb.] A sepulchral mound, 
as the famous Mound of Marathon raised over 
the bodies of those Athenians who fell in repel- 
ling the invading Persians; a harrow; very 
frequeutlv, a mound eovenrig and inclosing a 
more or less elaborate structure of masonry. 
The raising of innundi over the tombs of the dead, tmr- 
tlrularly of distinguished persons, or those slain iu battle, 
was a usual practice among very many peoples from the 
most remote antiquity. 

tun^ (tun), w. [Also ton (now used only in the 
sense of a measure); early mod. E. tunne. 
tonne. < ME. tunn<‘. tonne. < AB. tunne =s MD. 
tonne. 1). ton s= OHG. tmna, MHG. tunne. G. 
tonne ss Icel, tunna = Hw. tunna. OBw. tynna 
= Dan. tonde ; cf. F. tonne (dim. tonneau.' OF. 
tonnel =s i*T. Bp. Pg. dim. tonel). ML. tunna. Ir. 
and Gaol, tunna ; root unknown ; it is uncertain 
whether the Teut. or the Celtic forms are ori- 
ginal. Hence tunnel.] 1. A large cask for 
nolding liquids, especially wine, ^e, or beer. 
See fonl. 

As who 10 filled a Umns of a freashe ryner. 

And went forth with that water to woke with Jadd water 
to] Themeae. Piers l*touman (B), zv. 881. 

Take four and twenty bucks and ewes, 

And ten tun of the wine. 

ChOde Vyet (Child's Ballads, II. 76). 
The tallow to he saponified hi placed In a large, slightly 
conical, wooden tun. which la made of oak or craar, and 
is Ugbtly bound with iron hoops 

W. h. Carpenter, Soap and Candles^ p. 854. 

2. Any vessel ; a jar. 

Wei ofter of the welle than of the tonne 
She drank. Choueer, Clerk’s Tale, 1. 158. 

8. In a brewery, the fermenting-vat or -tank. 
E, H. Knight.— A. A measure of capacity, equal 
by old statutes to 252 wine-gallons. There waa a 
local tun of beer in London of 2 hutta. and a onatomary 
tun of Bweet oil waa 286 mdlons, and of ayiiip 84 barrela. 
As all measures of capacity are regarded by metrologiaU 
as having been defined first by weight, some nave supposed 
the tun waa originally a short ton wright of water. 

6. In conch., a shell of the genus iJolium or 
family Dolmm; a tun-shell.— 6. The upper 



tun 

part of a ehlmney; also, the ohitniiey itself. 
^alliweU. [Prov. Eng.] 

My newa hoaa with the iii. lunim of ohemeneyie. 

Bury fruit (ed. Tyrams), p, 20. 
Bolt sad tnn, in her. See boUt . 
tun^ (tun), V, t. ; pret. and pp. tunned, ppr. tun- 
ninff, C< tMnl, n.T 1. To store in a tun or tuns, 
as wine or malt liquor; hence, to store in ves- 
sels of any sort for keeping. 

Amongit the rest with the apples of Adam ; the Juice 
whereof they tun up and send Into Turky 

Sandyt, Travalles, p 17B. 

8f. To iill as if a tun. 

A vale of tears, a vessel tunn'd with breath, 

By siokneBB broaoh’d, to be drawn out by death. 

^ QuariM, Emblems, iU & 

3. To mingle with liquor when it is stored, as 
for the purpose of navonng il, or making it 
keep better. 

The women of our northern parts do tun the herb ale- 
houve into their ale 

Grrard't HerbaU (ir)79X quoted by Bickerdyke, p fW. 
tun^t. «. An obsolete form of town, 
tuna^ (tO'nk), n, A fish. See ThynnuHj Slarda, 
Oroynus, and tunny. 

t nna ^ (tu'nk), n. A species of prickly-pear, 
Opuntia Tuna, or its fruit . it grows erect, sometimes 
20 feet high, is spiny, and Is much used for hedges in south- 
ern Europe Its fruit, whioli is barrel ahaped and 2 or 8 
inohes long, is much eaten, fresh and dried It is one of 
the foremost oochtneal-planis, and is said to be the otdy 
species used for this production in the l^anaries. 
tunablo (tii'ua-bl), rt. [A\»o tHueabh' ; + 

-ahle.] 1 . Capable of being put m tune, or made 
hanoonious. 

Ood ringing the changes on all accidents, and making 
them tundbU to His glory 

Fuller, Holy SUtc, IV xlii 12. 

2. Hannonious; musical; tuneful. [Kare.] 

More tuneablr than lark to shepherd's ear 

S/Mk , M. N I)., I 1 184 

tnnableness (tu'na-bl-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being t unable ; harmony; melodious- 
ness. Also tunvnhJniem. 

The funaUenetui and chiming of verse 

Advice to a Young Poet 

tunably (tn'na-bli), adv. In a tunable manner; 
harmoniously; musically. Also tuncably. 
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fMW.— 6. Correct intonation in singing or play- 
ing on an instrument; capacity for producing 
tones in correct intonation; the proper con- 
struction or adjustment of a musical instru- 
ment with reference to such intonation; mu- 
tual adaptation of voices or instruments in 
pitch and temperament. 

Like sweet bells Jangled, out of tune and harsh 

Shak , Uamlot, til l 166 
A continual Parliament (I thought) would but keep the 
Common-weal in tune, by preserving Laws In their due 
execution and vigour Bikon Banltke, p 27. 

0. Frame of mind ; mood ; temper, especially 
temper for the time bein^: as, to be in tunr 
(to be in the right disposition, or fit temper or 
humor). 

The poor dlstr^sed 's 1’ the town ; 

Who sometime, in his better tune, remembers 
What we are come about Shak , Lear, iv. 3 41 

7, Tn phren., one of the perceptive faculties, of 
which the organ is said to be situated above the 
external angle of the orbit of the eye, as high 
as the middle of the forehead, on each side of 
the tempoi*al ridge. This faculty is claimed 
to give the perception of melody or harmony. 
See phrenology,— ixL tone, in aurect or properly ad- 
justed Intonation, harmonious— Out Of tuno, in incor- 
rect or improperly adjusted intonation , inharmonious — 
To Change one's tune, to alter one's manner and way of 
talking 

O gin I live and brtiik my life, 

I'll gar ye change ytnir tune. 

Wedding of Robin Hood ana iMUe John (Child's Ballads, 

[V 184). 

To Sing another tune Heo Hng.- To the tone of, to 

the sum or amount of [Co11<m{ J 
Will Hazard has got the hipns, having lost to the tune of 
five hundr'd pound, tho' he uiiuerstands play very well, no 
l>ody bettiT. Simft, Tutler, No 230. 

tune (tun), p. ; pret. andpp. tuned, ppr. tuning. 
l<tune,n. Vf attune.'\ 1. trann. 1. To adjust 
the tones of (a voice or a musical instrument) 
with reference to a correct or given standard of 
l»itch or temperament. Kee tuning. 

Tune your harps, 

Yc angids, to that sound 

Dryden, Spanish Friar, il. 1. 

2. To play upon ; produce melody or harmony 
from. 


tnngBtite 

Bow often have I led thv sportive choir, 

With tundm pipe, beside the murmuring Loire ! 

Ooldsmith, Traveller, 1. 244. 

2. Not employed in or not capable of making 
music. 

When in hand my tunelesee harp T take. 

Then doe I more augment my foes despight 

Sjiemer, Soniieti^ xllv. 

3. Not expressed rhythmically or ijuisicaHy; 
silent; witnout voice or ulleraiioe. 

On thy voiceless shot e 
Tlie heroic lay is tuneUee now , 

The heroic bosom beats no more ’ 

Byron, Don Juan, lit 86. 

tuner (tu'ji('‘r), n [< tune -f 1. One who 

tunes or puts in tune; also, ono who makes 
music or sings. 

The pox of stub antic, lisping, affecting fantastlcoes, 
these new tunere of accents • Shak , It. and J , II. 4 90. 

Our mournful Philomel, 

That rarest tuner 

Drayton, .Shepherd's Slrena. 

Specifically — 2. Ono whoso occupation it is to 
put musical instruments in proper time and 
repair. 

There are a good many blind tunere 

J H Hieing, Stoiy of a Short Life, vUl 

3. In organ-hutlding, an adjustable fiap or open- 
ing near tho top of a flue-pipe, hereby the ef- 
fective length of the air-column may be altered, 
BO as to alter the pitch ol the tone, 
tungf, n. An old spelling ot fompte. 
tung-Oil (tuiig'oiJ), n. [< ("liinese fnng 4* E. 
oiLj A fixed oil obtained trom the seeds of 
tho tung-troe, Ah unten cm data, forming :15 per 
cent, of their weight, it is nro4luce<l in Immense 
quantities in China, whoie it is univcituiliy employed for 
calking and painting Junks and imuts, and for varnishing 
and preserving all kinds of woudw ork. In drying quality 
it surpasses all other know n oils II Ih also usotl for light- 
ing, but Is Inferioi for the puiposo to tea-oil It is not 
known In European commerLe. Also tree oil or wvod^ 
Spone' JSneye Manuf 

tim-^eatt (lun'grat), a. [ME. tonne greet, < 
-b great.'\ Having u circumference of the 
size of a tun. 

Every pllor, the temple to sustcnc. 

Was tonm-^eet, of lien bright and shene 

Chaucer, Knight's Tale, 1. 1183. 


They can sing any thing most tuiuddy, Sir, but Psalms 
Brome, Jovial Ciew, i 

tun-belliedt (tun^joKid), a. Having a large 
protuberant belly; pot-Wlbed; paunchy. 

Their great huge rowlliig tnnbeUyed god Bacchus 

Cartienght, Royal Slave (1651). {Naree.) 

tnn-belly (tun'beb'i), «. A large protuberant 
belly. 

A double chin and a tun belly 

Tom Brown, Works, III 162. (Doews ) 

tun-dlslit (tun'djsli), n A funnel. 

Filling a bottle with a tun-dieh. 

Shak , M for M , ill. 2. 182. 

tlUidra (tfin'drll), w. [Also toondra , < Kuss. tun- 
dra, a marshy plain J In the northern part of 
Hussia (both in Europe and iti Asia), one of the 
nearly level treeless areas which occiqiy most of 
that region, and do not differ esseutially from 
the steppes, except that, lying further north, 
their climate and vegetation are more decidedly 
arctic than those or the country to tho south, 
with a corresponding increase in the number 
of small hikes and morasses. 

A short distance south of Yefremov Kamen begins the 
veritable tundra, a woodless plain, interrupted by no 
mountain heights, with small lakea scattered over it, and 
narrow valleys crossing it, which often make an excursion 
on the apparently level plain extremely tiresome 

Nordeneki^, Voyage ot tho Vega (traus X I. 877. 

tundltn (tun'dun), w. A toy : same as bull-roarer. 

tone (tfln), w. f< ME. tune, < OF. ton, F. ton as 
Pr. ton SB Hp. ton, tono sa It. tuono^ < L. tonwt, 

< Gr. rdwc, a tone: see tone^, of which tunc is a 
doublet.] 1. A sound, especially a musical i 
tone. i 

TiOave your betraying smiles, 

And change the tunee of your enUoltig tongue . 

To penitential prayers. ^ 

Fkdeher (and another), Love's Cure^ lit 3. 
Whosesensui in so evil consort their stepdame Nature lays 
That ravishing delight in them most sweet tunes doth not 
raise. Sir J*. Sidney (Arbor's Eng. Garner, I. 570X 

2. A well-rounded and pleasing succession of 
tones: an air; a melody; especially, a brief 
melodic piece in simple metrical form. The 
term is ohen extended to Include the harmonv 1 
with which suob a melody is accompanied. 
Bpeoifioally — 3. A musical sotting of a hymn, 1 
uiually in foui^part harmony, intended for use 
in public worship; a hymn-tune; chorale.— 4. 1 
Bame as mtr^aete. Sometimes called an act- 
410 


When Orpheus tuned his lyre with pleasing woe. 
Rivers forgot to run, and winds to blow 

Addteon, Epil to Granville's British Enchanters. 

3. To express by means of melody or harmony ; 
celebrate in music. 

Fountains, and ye that warble as ye flow. 

Melodious rouimurs, warbling tune his praise 

Milton, l\ L, V 196 

4. To give a special tone or character to; at- 
tune. 

To that high-sounding Lyre I tune ray Strains 

Congreir, Pindaric Odes, i 
In peace. Love tunes the sliopherd’s reed 

.ScuW, L. of L M , iU. 2 

6. To put into a state proper for any purpose, 
or adapted to produce a parti<*ular effect. 

Como, let mo tune you , glaxo not tlius your eyes 
With self-love of a vow’d virginity 

Massinger and Dekker, Virgin-Martyr, II. 8 

0. To bring into uniformity or harmony. 

Elizabeth might silence or tune the pulpits , but It was 
impossible for her to silence or tune the groat preachers 
of justice, and mercy, and truth 

J. R Green, Short Hist Eng , p 456. 

H. tntrans. 1. To givt forth musical sound. 
Tuning to the water’s fall, 

The small bhdssang to her 

Drayton, Quest of i'ynthia. 

2, To accord with some correct or given stan- 
dard of pitch or t-emporament — 3, To utter in- 
articulate musical sounds with the voice; sing 
without using words; hum a tune. Imp. Diet. 
[Rare.]- To tuna up, to begin to sing or play as, 
birds tune up after a shower IColloq ] 
tnneablo, tuneableneBS, etc. Kee tunable, etc. 
tlUI6d(tund), 0 . [< fMw’ + -c(f^.] Toned: usu- 

ally in composition: as, a shrill-fa ned bell 
tnnoM (tiin'ffil), a. [< lune + -full Full of 
melody or tune, (a) Melodious , sweet of sound. 

Tho tuneful voice was heard from high 

Dryden, Song for St Cecilia’s Day. 

(6) Producing sweet sounds, musical 

Tho Minstrel was infirm and old , 

Hla tuneful brethren all were dead 

Scott, L. of L. M , Int. 

tunofnlly (tun'fhl-i), adv. In a tuneful man- 
ner; harmoniously; niusically. 
tnnoftlllldSB (tun'ilil-nos), n. The static or char- 
acter of being Rueful. 

tuneless (tun^JOB), a. [< (me -lesa,] 1. Un- 
mii^cal; inharmonious. 


tungstate (l ung'stdf ), «. [< tnngytite) 4 -afe 1.] 
A salt of tnnghtic acid: as, tungstate of lime. — 
Sodium tungstate, a crystallim* salt prepared by roast- 
ing wolfram with soda ash II is used as a mordant, and 
to render fabrics uninflammable 

tungsten (tung'sten), u. ' [as F iungsH'ne sa 8p. 
Pg. It. tungsteno = G. tunqstein, < Hw. tungsten 
(as Han. tungsteen), < tung, heavy, a= Dan. tung 
as Icel. thungr, heavy (cf thvuqi, a load, thunga, 
loud), 4 sten, stone, as Dan. stecn as G. ste%n as 
K. stone, q. v.] 1 . Chemical s> mbol, W ; atomic 
weight, 184.4. A metal some of whose ores have 
long been known (see «'o//irtw and scheehte), 
but they were supposed to be compounds of tin. 
That Bcheeliti' (tungntatc of lime) was a compound of lime 
with a peculiar metallic acid was proved by Scheele and 
Benrman in 1781, ami the composition of wolfram was also 
determined by the bnifhem D'FlhuJnr a ft‘w years later. 
Metallic tungsten, as obtained by the reduction of the tri* 
oxid, is a gray powder having a metallic luster and k spe- 
cific gravity of 19.1 29 (Roat oe) The most interesting fact 
in regard to tungsten is that tungslenlferous minerals, 
especially wolfram, are vei y frequent aaiK»clnteB of the ores 
of tin (iW wolfram.) Tungsten has been experimented 
with in various ways, as in iinproi Ing the quality of stiMSl 
by being added to it in small quantity . but no alloy contain- 
ing tungstiui has come into general use (.See tungsten 
steel, midev fieeli ) A new alIo> called sidcmpARe, contain- 
ing a large percentage of it on, with sonic nickel, alu- 
minium, and copper, together uith 4 per cent of tung- 
sten, has recently liecn introduced , this is said to resem- 
ble silver, and to be very ductile and nialUable and not 
easily attacked l>y ncida Anotlier alloy t ailed minargent, 
consisting chiefly of Clipper and nickel, is said sometimes 
to contain a small peieentage of tungsten Tungsten is 
chemically related to molybdenum and uranium, ('ertaln 
chemieully rental knble compounds of tungsten (tungstates 
with tungsten dioxid) have Doeu employed as substitutes 
for bronze-powder 

2. Tho nativo tungstate of lime Tfiwiffftftn 

SteeL See steell 

tunMtenlC (tung- sten' ik), a. [< tungsten, "f- 
Of or pertaining to or procured from 
tungsten; tungstic. 

tnng^nlferous (tung-sten-if'e-ms), a. Con- 
taining tuiigstoii. 

tnngsac (tung'stik), a. [< tungst(en) 4 -ir.] 
Of or pertaining to or obtained from tungsten. 
— TnngstiO add, an acid obtained by precipitating a so- 
lution of tungstic oxid in an alkali by tho addition of an 
acid It is dibasic, having the < ompositlon H^W 04 . - 
Tongatlo ootier. Same as tungmtde 

tnngBtite jtung'stlt), «. [< tuuqsi{en) 4 -ifc2.] 
Native oxid of tungsten, occurriug in pulveru- 
lent. form, of a bnght-vellow color, nsiially^ in 
eonnection with wolfram, the tungstate of iron 
and manganese. Also called tungstic ocher. 
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tnngstonB 

tongatons (tung'Rtiis), a. Same rs tmgsHc, 
tnng-tree (tung'tre), «. [< ('hmp»e Vung + E. 
tree J The Ohmese varnish- or oil-tree, Aleu^ 
rites cordatOy extoiiHively gi'owii in China for 
its oil produet. See tHuy-oil. 

TungUSic (tun-ffd'sik), a A designation applied 
to a group of L’ral-Altaie or Seythian tonnes 
spoken by tribes in the northeast of Asia. The 
most prominent dialeet is the Manchn, spoken 
by the tril)esA\ho conquered ('hum in 1644. 
tunhoof (tun'hof), «. The grouiid-ivy, Nejteta 
Gtechoma. 

tunic (tu'nik), w [< ME. *tinnhp (?) (ef. /««?- 
cle) (ef A8. imnn, inntrap = OllG, tumhhd)] 
< OF. (and F ) i unique = Pr. Sp. Pg. tunica = 
It. tomca, < Ji tunica, a tunic J 1. In ifom. 
antiq., a ga 


raent like a shirt 
or gown worn by 
either sex, veiy 
often an uinlei- 
gariuont: hence 
a geneial term 
applied to gar- 
ments, of all po- 
nods and mate- n 
nals, vihieh arc 
worn depending 
from the neck, 
whether ginled 
at the \\Mist or 
not, or kept m 
place by other 
garments worn 
outside of them, 
and whether 
such gamiouts 
are long and full 
or short and 
scant. Thus, the 
name is given to the 
Greek rhiton in its 
varions forms, to the 
early English gai* 
meat woni under 
the cloak, and even 
to the hauberk of 
mall In the breast 
of the tunic of the 



Tnmr nr Chiton of loui in fo«n (locr it i> 
girded the I»i n>si»f not ns or fiwn skin) 
from .* (,r«pk unph >ri of tht 4 th (cntiiry 
H t , fumi 1 It rini>,n (1 roni ‘ Monu 
iii<.Qti dell ItLstituto I 


ancient Bonian senator a liroad vcilical stripe of puiplo 
(called latm elatfu*) mis wo^eu the eqiiltes iaoio two 
narrow parallel stripis (called anqu*h dun) exttndiug 
from the shoulders to the bottom of the tunic Hence 
the terms latidam and anqiixtiduni applied to persons 
of these ordet s See also < lit uiidi r itidn 

T^untelir or Tunkat, a Jcikin .Taikct oi sleeveless coat, 
formerly worn by Pniices lUouiit (rlossoKniphia (IbTu). 

2. At the proKcnt time, a garment generally 
loose, but gathered or girded at the waist, worn 
bv women, usually an outer gHiTnent ; a sort 
o? wrap or coat for street wcui 

Her Majesty wore a white satin petticoat, <iver which 
was a silver llama tunic, tritnincU with siher and white 
blonde lacc. Ftrit Ytar a Sdken Iteign, ii 2a() 

3. Eccles., a vestment worn over tlio alb in the 
Roman Catholic ('liiirch and in some Anglican 
churches by the subdeiw'on or epistlcr at the 
celebration of the mass or holy communion, it 
issimilm inshapenndculortothi dalmatic, but sometimes 
smaller and with less oriiami iitiition J hi* bishop's tunic 
Is worn under the dalnmtic, and is shorter than the sul>- 
deacon's See tunirle 

4. A military surcoat. — 5, In the British army, 
the ordinary fatiguc-<'out : applied usually to 
the coat of a private, but sometimes to that of 
an officer [('olloq.] 

“Please show nu your Victoria Oriss " “It 'son ray 
tunac, and that s in my quHitcrs in cumii " 

J It Jiuniiy, Story of a Short Life, ill 
6. A natural covering: an integument. Specifi- 
cally —(n) In anat a covet lug or investing part, a tuni 
cle , a coat as of the eyeball the stomach, or an artery. See 
ftmtea (b) In zn<d , om i>f thi layers foiroing the covering 
of an asiidian Sec Tnnicata (with cut), and cut under 
A$ruim (c) In , any kKise membranous skin not 
lormeil from epidermis tin. skin of a seed , also, the pe 
ridium of ceitain fungi - Albuginoous toilio Same as 
albvyinea — Araclinoid tunic, same as arachtwid, 3 - 
Inner tunic, m f»»t , u njembrane, more or less colored, 
which surrounds the nucleus or hymenliiin In the genus 
Verrvearw situated Immediately beneath the perithe- 
ciiim Ijciqhtnn Brit Lii hens —RuiTSOhlantunio Same 
^Mcknrnica^larih — Talaric tuniC. See te/arw5, and /onir 
ehUon, under chi^n —Vaginal tunlC. See vaginal and 
eyei.l 

tunica (tu'ui-kji), n • pi tumew {-m). [NL., < 
L. tunica, tunic hoc tunic, ) Hariic as tunic . — 
Tunica abdomlnalil, the aiHineuroses of the abdominal 
muscles of some animals, as tlie horse forming a strong 
fascia or sheet for the support of the ulHlominsI \ iscera - 
Tnnloa adnata, one of the coats of the eyeball, lying lie- 
tween the sclerotic pi oper and the conjunctiva. It is the 
expansion of fibrous tissue or nponeurosls, whereby the 
muscles of the eyeball are kisurird into the sclerotic Also 
called adnata, tunica alfnuHnca. Tunica advenUtta. 
gee odssnfdta.— Tunica albuginea. Htaavaaalbuffinaa. 
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—Tunica araobtUildea. (a) The artohnold membnuia 
A thin membrAn^rtning one of the coverings of the bruin 
And spinAl oord. (5) One of the liqrers of the miorold coat of 
the eye.— -Tnxdca (dkoriooaplllarll. fiAroeAscAonooapif- 
foiis.— Tl^oa OOnJUBOtiVa. seme AS ear^junetiva, 1 — 
Tunica ooiiMa p^uolda. Same as eornsoii.- Tunica 
granulOia, the granular lining of the cavity of a Graafian 
follicle —Tunica IntUna. Same as tnGtnc — Tunica 
muiOUlazll mucCMS, a thin and at places incomplete 
layer of smooth muscle fibers in the mucous membrane of 
the allinentary canal Also called simply inucculan* mu- 
eoMT — Tunica propria, in aiuit (a) The proper coat of 
some structure, as an artery , the layer which specially 
constitutes such a structure, as diatlnguished from other 
layers which may fomi a {tart of it by iu\ esting oi lining it 
Thu tunica propria of the spleen is a strong elastic con- 
iiuctive tissue coat lying immediately beneath the serous 
coat, that of the testis Is deftmxl undei funtea vaginalis 
Ustis. (6) .Specifically, the membrane lining the bony laby. 
rinth of the car , the walls of the membranous labyrinth. 
—Tunica reflexa, the outer wall of the tunica vaginalis 
testis.— Tunica Ruyschiana. same as ehnnoeaj^lans 
—Tunica vaglnalia oouli, a sheathing fascia which sur- 
rounds the o^ic nerve and part of the eyeball, formed of 
fascia. Tunica vaglnalli tcitls, the sentus investment 
of the testicle, formed of a pouch or process of the peri- 
toneum, usually a shut sac it has two walls, the tunica 
propria, upon the testis itself, and the tunica reflexa, 
separated from this by Uie cavity — Tunloa vasoulOBa 
Hidlerl same as chonocaptUnns. - Tunloa yascttloia 
teatis, the piu mater of tiie testicle, a vascular layer un- 
derlying the tunica albuginea, 
tunicary (tu"iii-ka-ri), w.; pi. iunicnrieh (-nz). 

f < iuutc + -ary.'] A tumcHto. 

Tiinicata (tu-ui-kft'tfi), n. pi. [NL., neut. pi. 
of iuuicatus, clothed with a tunic : see tunicate.] 
A claHH, superclass, or phylum of animals inter- 
mcdiato between and connecting the inverte- 
brates with the true vcTtebrates. now made a 
prime division of chordato animals (see ( her- 
data): the ascidiaim, tunicanos,or sea-squirts 
The evidence of vertebratti affinity or character is chiefly 
in the larval state, when theie Is ^ 

a sort of notochord, the iirochord 
(see UroehordaX which in one group 
peislsts in the adult (sec Ajqtcndicu- 
lanidse) ThetiiuicntosaresocalUid 
from the thick, tough, leathery 
integument or tunic, the name hav- 
ing l>een given by Lamarc'k in 1810 
to the forms then known, and the 
class having been placed in Ins sys- 
tem between the worms and the 
radiates The tiiuicates had before 
been regarded as polyps or even as 
sponges , with (’iivier they formed 
a division (A't4d<7) of niolliisks, af 
terward and for many yoius they 
were considered as miuluscouls, and 
associated w itii or approximated to 
the brachio|KMls and polyzoans. 

The discovery of the urochord by 
Kowakwsky in 1806 gave the first 
onlence of their ptopor position 
among cliordate antiiials, and con- 
sequently of thcii veitebrate atfinl- 
ty They w ere thei eupon regarded 
as the “amebtors** of the verte- 
bratiw, of which, however, they ap 
IM'ar rather to represent a degener- 
ate or retrograde sidc-shiNit 'Thede 
vekmment^ history is intricate ond 
perplexing Alk'niAtion of genet a- 
tioii has bocn determined for the 
whok group, and some members of 
it occur under two distinct forms 
One of the most leniarkalde |>«cu- 



III the intcgiiment of tunioin, a kind 
of animal cellulose— cellulose hav 
ing been supiKised to be peculiai 
'liinicateB are veiy die- 


/ /taZ/Httu menittla, 
one of the iHnnatu, 
the tesi rt movi d , the 
c lit IS III tffe«,t rt longitii 
dm it sec tinn 
a, on! ijiertiirr A, 
amiClioii r < in Irt of 
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SIC tilt thrtt tows of 
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onus 4 ilriuni /, itri 
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to plants. 

similar to one another in outw^d appearance, 1 hough they 
conform to a tyjio of structure most parts of which can be 
clearly honiologlzod with those o# vertebrates An ordi- 
nary simple ascidian resembles a leathern bottle flxi><l at 
the base, and piovided with two openings, through one of 
which water is indrawn, and through the other of which 
it can be expelled witli some force when the animal 
contiacts, whence the name sea-squxrt , other fanciful 
names arc sca-pcat, sea-peach, sca-jHrrk and sea pidato 
Gthei til nicates, also fixed, are social, aggregate, ot lolo- 
nial , Sf>me are free-swimming, or fixed nnd ficc at difflu- 
ent stages of their development, and of the free fonns 
some are simple and others are linked in chains The 
salpsand pyrosomes are phosphorescent All tnnicates 
are marine , most live on the shore or surface, but some 
at great dqiths Their clasMficatiun has lu'en olmost as 
changeable as their location In the system The arrange- 
ment of H Milne Edwards (181M, and long current with 
little modification) has been entirely remodeled. Ac- 
cording to the latest views, Tunieata rank as a class di- 
vided into three orders (a) Larvalia, tailed when adulk 
represented by the family AppendUmlarudsF {see cut un- 
der Appendtcularia) , (b) ThMiaeea, free-swimming, sim- 
ple or compound, without a tail in the adult and either 
^clomyariaii (DolioUda) or hemlmyarlnn iStilpMte and 
OdaonenUdtr) (see cuts under Ikduduiar and S^pa), and 
(o) Asnduteea, ot which there are three groiijw nr suh- 
orders— (1) Salpifarmes, resembling salps in being free- 
swimming, colonial, and luminous, with one family, /V 
rosmnatidse, (2) ComposUtr, fixed, reproduciug by gtmi- 
matfon and so forming ouropoiind organisms, with seven 
families, of which BotnUidar is the best-known, a member 
of it having been desciihed In 1760 , and (8) Simidiees, fixed 
.. .... _v _ ^ solitary (rarely social -that is, 

w,. with four families, Mdlgvlidm. 

. and ClttveUimtdse, The Isst named 

are the social asoldians; the second and third famlHes are 
each divided into sabfainiliee ranked aa famUles 1^ some 


ttmlm-lork 

writere, end are also the largeet familiee, repreeented by 
the numerous genera and species which opme most fre- 
qneutly under observation, and to which tlie oommon 
name asesdian is ipeolally pertinent (8ee cute under As- 
etdia and gastrulaaon.) A former broader arrangement 
which Snored the peculiarities of the LareaUa, wae into 
two orders, by means of which the salps and the dollo- 
lids on the one band were contrasted with all ether tuni- 
cates on the other, and each of these orders bad a num- 
ber of different names. Alio called Asetdtoida. 
tunicate (tu' ni-kat ), a. and n . L. tumra his, pp. 

of tumcare, clothe with a tunic, < tunica, tunic: 
nee tunic.] 1. a. 1. In ro/It, coated; covered 
with tunicB or intefi^uraentfl; gpecifically, en- 
veloped 111 niembranouH integuments or tunics, 
as an ascidian ; of or pertaining to the Tunica- 
ta, tunicated. — 2. In eutoni,, covered one by 
anolhor, like a set of thimbles, as the ioints of 
some antonnee. — 3. In covered with a tunic 

or membrane ; eonted.— Tunicate dub or oi^tu- 
lU2U of au antenna, a club oi lapitulura (orm<^ ortunl- 
cate Joints, tho outer Joints Iming visible only at the end 
— Tunicate jolnta, in etUom,, joints set one into another 
like funnels. 

II. n. If. A tunic. Blount, — 2. An ascid- 
ian, tunicary, or sea-squirt ; any member of the 
Tunieata. 

ttmicated (tirni-ka-ted),fi. [< tunicate + -ed^.] 
Same as tunicate. Tunicated bulb, a bulb composed 
of numerous coiiceiitriu coats, as an oiiiuii 

tunicdll (tu'ni-sin), n, [< tuinc{(itf) + -*h 2.] 
The peculiar substance, reHombling if not 
identical with vegetable cellulose, found in tho 
integument of the tnnicates; animal cclliiloBe. 
Encyr. Brit., XXIIl GOO 

tnnicle (tu'm-kl), n. [< ME. hniicle, < OF. *iu- 
ntcle, < L tunicula, dun. of tunica, tunic: see 
tunic.] 1. A tunic ; eMpccially, a fine, thin, or 
delicate tunic ; a slight coat or covering. 

Ihe humours and tunidcs\ot the e>c] arr transparent, to 
lot in eoloiini, and thiTcfore tiiictiiiod with none them- 
suUuH Tnie Keligioii, I 34 

2. Eccles., same hk tunic, 3 When used In the plu- 
ral it signifies 1>oth the dalmatic and the tunic Also 
s)H Ik d lunacle 

W hei e thei e lie many Bi ii'Htiis, or Decons, there so many 
shalbe teadv to help tho Priest as shdhe rniuisito 
And Himll liuiie upon thetm lykewiso the vestures ap- 
jNiintid for tiuir mini8toi> — that is to saye, Albes, with 
tvnades 

Book ft/ Common J*raifcr,T,dw VI,, 1.'i49(ih 1 Tlckering), fol 
[i i. (Tho J|upper oi the Ix>rd) 

tuning (tii'niiig), u. [Verbal n. of turn, r.] Tho 
act, process, or result of adjusting the intona- 
tion of a mumcal iriHtmment The prrM'oss varies 
with the niechankal constriict ion of tlie instiiimont In 
stringed instruments, like tho pianofoite, violin, harp, 
etc , it consists in adjusting the tension of tho stiiiigs by 
moans of tiining-mns or -pegs In w Ind instruments, like 
the flute, clarinet, trumpet, etc , It lonsists in adjusting 
the length of the tube by means of some kind of sliding 
Joint or crook so that Uio fundamental tone of the tube 
shall be conect In a Indl it consists in adjusting the 
thickness of tho sound-tiow. In the oigan it consists in 
vailous adjustments of the effective kngtli of the alr- 
coliiinn ill fliie-plpt's, oi of tho vibrating part of the rc«l 
in 1 eed-pipes The intricacy of the process depends i hiufly 
on the numbei of separate toiu*s whose intonation Isfixeef, 
and is most eonspiciious in instruments with a ke} board, 
like the organ and the pianoforte On these Instruments 
some system of compromise tenii>eramunt is a necessity. 
If freedom of modulation is desired. Acuordingly, great 
pains is taken to set tlie tenipoi ament in a single oentral 
octave, and all other octaves are then adjust^ thereto 
Tuning is much facilitated by the phenomenon of beats, 
especially in the case of the organ Sec temperament anil 
heati — TIbX or French flat tuning, one of the methods 
of tuning a lute so calltnl lieeaus^no French pitch was 
lower Uian that elsewhoio used — Pytbagoraan tuning. 
See Pgthagf/rean 

tonliur-oone (tu'mng-kon), n. A cone of brass, 
usually hollow, used in tuning metal orgau- 
pijiPS. When the pitch is to be raised the point of the 
cone is dtiveii Into the top of the pipe so as to increase ita 
flare, and when the pitch is to be lowered tho base of the 
cone is driven over the top of tho pipe so as to decrease 
its flare. Also tuning horn. 

timing>crook (tu^mug-knlk ),n. In musical in- 
Biruments of the brass wind group, a crook or 
loop of tube winch may bo inserted to change 
the fundamental tone of the tube, 
tuning-fork (tu'ning-fdrk), n. A steel instru- 
ment with two prongs, designed to produce, 
when struck, a 
musical tone of 
some particular 
pitch. Its Inven- 
tion is asetibed to 
John fihoriL in the 
middle of the eigh- 
teenth century. 

Tuning-forks are 


particularly useful 
because theii 



their tone 
is comparatively 
free from harmon- 
ies, and because Ttming-fiMk. 

their pitch is not 

disturbed by ordituu7 changes of temperature. They are 
therefore much emtuoyed iu aooatttoal invea t i g atton and 
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tnaliif-tol: 

to farnldi oontontent itandwdi of pitoh. Comimre to- 
tnd MO ptUhX, 

ti!llliXtf-liaimer(tu'ning-bam^6r),n A wrench 
iiaed in tuning the pianoforte, consisting of a 


c 


3^ 


1 unin{(>h«tnTner, with adyustahle heada 



as reed- 


long wooden handle with two hollow metal 
heMB made to fit over the tuning-pins: so 
called because of its general shape, 
tuning-liom (tu'ning-hfim), . Bame as tun%ng- 
oone, 

tuning-key (tu'ning-k6), n. Bee Jcey^. 
tuning-kmfe (tu'nmg-mf), n. Same i 
knife, 

tuning-lever (tu'ning-lev^6r), n. Hame as Inn- 
ing-hammer. 

tuning-peg (tu'ning-peg), 11 See peg, 1 (c). 
tuning-pin (tu^nmg-pin), n. Same as tuning- 

tuxung-slide (tu'ning-slld), n. See slide, 9 (r), 
and honu 4 (c). 

tuning-wire (tu'ning-wir). n. See pipe^j 2 (6). 
TunhUftn (tu-nis'i-au), a. and n. [ r= F. iumsten , 
as Tunis *f -wn.'} I. a. Pertaining to Tiiius, a 
regency and i)roteotonite of France, in north- 
ern Africa, or t<» Tunis, ifh principal city. 

H, w. A native or an inhabitant of Tunis, 
tunirt (tu'inflt)j M. A tuner. Sedleij I'aylor, 
Science of Music, p. 132. [Rare.] 
tunk(tungk), w. [Cf. thumm} A blow; a stroke; 
a hit. [Prov. Eng. and New Eng.J 
Tunker, n* Hcq Jhmkct^. 
tun-moot (tun'mht), n. [Repr. AH. iungemdt^ 
< ftfu, town, + gemot j meeting: sec woo/i\j In 
early Kng, lust , an assembly, court, or place of 
mooting of (he town or village. Hoe nioot^. 

There 1 m no giound for Ijelioving that the tvn-moct was 
a judicial court lt« work whs the ordci ing of the village 
lire And the village industry ; and triu'ea of this still sur- 
vive ill our institutions 

J il Orem, Making of England, p. 187 

tunnage (tun'aj), w. [< tun^ + -age. Cf. ton- 
nage J A tax or duty of so much per tun for- 
merly imposed in England upon all imported 
wines. Sometimes spelled tonnage^ and used 
chiefly in the phrase tunnage (or tonnage) and 
poundage. Hoe poundage^ ^ 1. 

The pailiament, which root on the 4th of Nnvoraber un- 
der hedfot d, signaliHcd its gratitude by granting . tun- 
fuige and p<tundage for life 5tuM«, ('oust Hist , ^ :i2o 

tunnegar (tun'o-gdr), n A funnel. IlalUweV. 
tunnel (tun'd), n [Early mod. E. also tonne!. 
tonncH; < ME. tonndl, < t)F. tonnet. later ton- 
neau. m., a tun, cask, pipe, a tunnel for pnr- 
tridgcH (F. tonneau, a lim, cask, ton), also OF. 
Uumclley F. tonnelle. f., an arbor, arched vault, 
a tunnel for partndges, etc., dun. of tonne, a 
Ann, cask, pipe: see tun. Hence F. tunnel, a 
tunnel (def. 7).] 1. The opeuing of a chimney 

for the passage of smoke; a flue. 

One great chimney, whose long tonnell thence 

The smoko forth threw flpeneer. F. Q., II lx. 29 

2. Henco, figuratively, a nostril. [Karo.] 

He does take this same filthy roguish tobacco, the finest 
and oleanllostl it would do a man good to see the fume 
come forth at 's fonndn 

B Jomon, Every Man in his Humour, L S 

3. A funnel. Hee funnel. 1. 

His [a vainglorious man's) barrel hath a oontiimsl spigot, 
but no tunnel; and, like an uiitlirift, he spends more than 
he gets. J?es T. dams, WoricB, I 501. 

4f. A long pipo-like passage made of wire, into 
which partridges were decoyed. 

TwmtiU, a iunneU or staulking horse for partridges 
Tonndlw. to take Partridges with a Tunndl or Htaulk- 
Ing horse. Cotyrave. 

6 . A tunnel-net. — 0. An arched drain. [Prov. 
Eng.] — 7. A gallery, passage, or roadway be- 
neath the ground, under the bed of a stream, 
or through a hill or mountain. Tunnels are used in 
military operations in mining, in conveying water, and as 
pswsageways for vehicles and railway-trains They are of 
various ooniitraotion, according to the character of the soil 
or rook through which they pass. In soft silt or sand, as in 
subways beneath a stream, the intorlorof the tunnul Islined 
with brickwork, witiL in some Instanoes, a shield of plate- 
iron outside the brloka. In soil, soft rock, or quicksands, 
heavy masonry lining is sometimes required In solid 
rook, a simple exoavatlon it generally suffioient, as in many 
of the shorter railroad-tuonels The section of a tunnel 
is usually a oyllndrloal or ellintioal arch, with sometimes, 
In soft toUa, an inverted arch oelow. The earlier modem 
tunnids were excavated by hand-drilling and blasting , but 
maohlne-drllUng, by means of compressed air, has been 
brought to great perfection, and the rate of progt^on has 
been Increased and the cost of excavation rMuoed. In 
the qraa th ead,saretem of tunneling, the tunnel is made by 
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The Grentheftd System of Tunneling as umhI in the Hudson River 
1 unnel at New York 

W. longitudinal vertical section . fi. transverse section, looking 
toward bulkhead. (, elevation of shield, looking toward the face, 
J), detail view of tiu erector a, shell, d, idiield , c, tirick bulkhead , 
rf, platforms In shield d , pi itfonn at bulkhead , e, nir locks , /, 
Moir's erector, whereby the heavy c ast iron segiiients of the shell are 
lifted or earned into position, g, support fur the erector, resting on 
the brackets h , i, openings in the face of the shield, through which the 
silt is caused to flow by pressure (<is shown tn yi), J, jacks, by which 
the shield is preso-d forwaid into the silt, k, k , railway tracks, the 
upper for the f rertor, the lower for transfiortim; excawtted niatenal 
to the elevator / at the hulkliead , »«, r.ir, by which the excavated 
m itciial passed through tiu. uir locks is received for removal. 

the use of a cylindrical shield dtivon forward by hydrau- 
lic pressure , the excavation is lined with a cant iron shell, 
ami the intersiKice between the shell and the sides of the 
excavation is lined with grout forced in by air-piesstiru 
The shell is made of segments bolted together Silt and 
mud are foiced thtough doots In the face of the shield, 
and exeavatod mateilal in taktn out thtough air-locks in 
the bulkhead of tbo tunml The longeat lailroad -tunnel 
is the St OottliHid, through tiu Alps (nl>out 9 miles) , the 
longest in the bmttid Staten ik the iloosai tunnel, in west- 
ern MAHsachusetts (4 j miles) 

8. In mining, any level or drift in a mine 
open at one end, or wbhdi may serve for an 
adit. Bee adit. 1 — 9. In roo/ , the under- 
ground burrow of some nnimals, when long and 
tortuous, as of the mole or of the gopher — 
Pilot tunnel, a device for diiecting a tunnel in the pre- 
SiTlb^ grade, consisting of a llunged tube made up of in- 
terchangeable plates, which (hii be bolted to tlie shield 
and forced concentrically into the silt in advance of the 
face of the heading From this measurements in any 
direction can be made to limit the cutting to the proper 
dimensions and distance from the center — Tunnel Of 
Corti, in anal., a < anal, tilangulnr in section, between the 
Inner and outer sets of the slanting t ortian rods, flllefl 
with endolymph Also Corttan tunnel 
tunnel (tun'el), t*.; pret. and pp. tunneled, tun- 
nelled. ppr, tunneling, iunntllnig, [< tunnel, w.] 
I, trans. 1 . To form, cut, or dig s tunntd through 
or uuder — 2. To form like a tunnel; hollow 
out in length. 

Some foreign birds plat and woa^ e the fibrous parts 

of vegetables togethii, and curiouHly tunnel them, and 
coniinodiously form thorn into nests 

Detknni, I’hj slco Tliuol , Iv 1,S. 

3, To catch in a tuiincl-iiot 
II. inirans, '’^o form, cut, or dnvo a tunnel. 
tunn6l-di8ea4Sd (tim'd-di-rd//), w. A form of 
anemia caused by the parasite Dochmius, 

The Italians who died from tlmlera In digging the Rues 
Canal, or from tunnel dueaee in the St Ootnanl Tunnel 
Nineteenth Century, XXII 160 

tunneled (tun'old), o. [< tunnel + -ed*^.] Pro- 
vided with a tunnel -Tunneled sound, in mrg , a 
metallic sound having a centi id cavity or Imre by means of 
which it can bo passcMl ovei a mioi e slender instrument pre- 
viously introduced, called yuide used when it is desired 
to effect an entrance throngli a very narrow passage, as in 
tight stricture of the urcthia .See mmnd^, n, 

tunnel-head (tnu'el-lied), n In metal., the top 
of a blast- or shaft-fiiriuico. 
tunnel'hole (tun'el-hol), n. The throat of a 
blast-furnace. 

tunnel-kiln (tunVl-kil), «. A hme-kiln in 
which the fuel used is coni, as distinguished 
from a fame-kiln, in which wood is used. E. 
H. Knight, 

tunnel-net (tun'el-net), n. 1. A fishing-net 
with a wide mouth and narrow at tlic opposite 
end. — 2. Apart of a pound-nel through which 
fish pass into the bowl [Lake Michigan.] 
tunnel-pit (tun'el-pit), «. Same as tunnel- 
shaft. 

tunnel-shlit (tim'el-sh&ft), w. A shaft sunk 
from the top of tin* ground to meet a tunnel at 
a point between its ends 
tunnel-vault (tun'el-vAlt), « In arch . a bar- 
rel- or cradle-vault ; a semicircular vault Bee 
cylindrical vaulting, under (n/hndne. 
tunnel-weaver ( tun 'el-we^v^r), w . Any spider 
of the group Temtelarm: distinguished from 
orb-weaver. 


Tupala 

tunning (tun'ing), n, [Verbal n. of twil. e.] 

1. The act of brewing; also, that which is 
brewed at one time. 

You have some plot now, 

Upon a tunning of ale, to stale the yeoMt 

B. Jonnon. Devil is an Ass, i. 1. 

2. The process of being put into a cask or tun. 

Ri) Rkeltou-laureat was of Ellnour Ruinming, 

But she the subject of the rout and tumunu 

B Jonnon. Tale of a Tub, v. 3. 

tunning-cask (tun'mg-kksk), u. A cask in 
which fermented ale is stored when racked 
off. Bee r. t. 

tunning-diBh (tun'ing-dish). n. If. Bame as 
tun-dim. — 2. A wooden dish used in dairies. 
Haiti well. [Prov. Eng.] 

tunny (tun'i), n ; pi. tunniCH (-iz). [Formerly 
also tunnie. tuny, tonny. sometimes Ihunnyf ap- 
par a dim form of what would reg. be *ton. 
< OF. ton. than. F. thon = Pr. thon = It. tonno. < 
L. thunnus. thynnus. ML. also tmnus. prob. also 
^tunnus, < Or. Hvn>oi^ Ownc. a tunny, prob. lit. 
* darter,^ < uriv. daii along J A scombroid fish 
of the genus Orcynus, as O thynnus. Thegermon, 
or long-finned tunny, is 0 yemw or alaionff a (See cut un- 
der albaeore ) The tiue tunny of the Mediterranean and 
Atlantic waters has btcu tlie object of an important flah- 
ery, systematically conductetl fiom remote antiquitv, as 
by the PheuicianM, to the piHHeiit day It is one or the 
largest food-ttshcM, glow mg to a length of 10 feet, and ac- 
quiring a weight of one thoiiMAiid pounds or more. It is 
a near relative of the lionito ami ulbacoie, but is dlstln- 

S ulshed from thelattui by themucb shorter pectoral fins; 

lie body is deepest alHiut the middle, whence It tsmers 
rapidly to a slender caudal peduntle , there are eight or 
nine snort separate finlets behind the dorsal and anu fins; 
the domls aiu two, of which the flist rises high in front; 
the caudal fin is very short, but its uppei and under lobes 
extend high and low 1 be color is dark-bluish above; and 
below grayish, liregulnily silvery The tunny is a fish of 
the high seaik but pciiodieully wanders in large ^oals 
coastwise. Tne flesh is eaten fresh, or preserved in salt or 
tn oil 

To see the small fish Tuny scape the net 

Ueywood, Dialogtiea (M otks, ed Pearson, 1874, VL 171). 

tun-Bliell (tun'shel), n. In co»r/t.,a tun. Bee 
Dotndff. and cut under Hokum. 
tuny (tii'ni), a. [< tunc + -yL] Abounding in 
tuncH ; chanicferizod by melody, ospecially as 
disfinguishod from liarmony. [(Vilioq.] 

Lt our motlerii icsthotes, who sneer at Mocartfor lielng 
tuny, say whut they w ill N and Q., 7th ser., XL 80. 

tup (tup), w. [Be. also tip; < ME. tnpm. tunc, 
a ram Cf . LG iupnen , tonpen. pull by tne bafr, j 
1. A ram; the male of im* sheep. 

Nowe putto amonge the sbepc thaire tuppe§ white, 

Not ooiily woolled, but also thaii tonge 

PaUaA%u9, Ilusbondrlc (E E. T S X p. 16ft, 

2. In meeh. engm.. the mass which forms the 
striking face of a tilt-, drop-, or steam-ham- 
mer. it is usiiully so arranged that it can bo 
removed when worn out or broken. Chin Foun- 
dry Hoard Report, p 37. 
tup (tup), V. ; pret. and pp tupped, ppr. tupping. 
[( fM/>, 11 .'] 1, trans 1. To cover or oonulato 
with . used specifically of a ram. Shak.. Othel- 
lo, i. 1. 89 —2. To bull. [Prov. Eng.]— 3. To 
bow to before drinking. JTalkwcll. [f^ov.En^] 
n. tntrans. 1. To copulate, ns a ram, — 2. To 
butt, as a ram. [Prov. Eng.] 

Tupaia (tu-pa'ih), n. (NL. (Sir B. Raffles, 1821), 
from a native name.] The typical genus of the 
family Tupatuitp, tiu* 8quim*l-shrew8, contain- 
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ing Bcvrrnl specieB of India, tho Malay penin- 
puTa, and varioim Malayan islands. They are 
pretty little oreaturen of a)))oieal habits, with lonir bushy 
toils, feeding upon fniils ami iiisecto, with the goneral as* 
pect and manners of stiuin els Some are callod ftanimtig 
and tana Also wntten 7'ujHija, Tupaya 

TnpaiidflB (tu-pn-l'i-doj, v pi [NL.,< Tupaia -f 
-kwr.] A fanni) ol s(iiiim*f-liko arboreal and di- 
urnal inscetivoious mainmnlH. They have a devel- 
oped crocum, a compaiatl^elj huge brain-oosis oompleted 
orbits, large *ygomaH< aielies, bullate tympanic bones, 
tibia and Abnlu sepuiate, the pnbb H>inpb>His long, the 
hind limbs jnodcratelv e\( eiding the foie in lengtli, and 
thirty-eight teeth 1 her* an* at least *2 genera, 't'vpata, the 
banxiings and I^iltH'ercus th*' p<^ntaila, inhabiting Asia 
and Mala} sia, w Itti si v ei nl spei les See cuts undct J*tUo- 
cercus Mui Tujtata AUoTupatndx 

tnpelo (tu'pe-16), u lAiiier. Irid.J One of sev- 
orul Rpecies ot most eomnionly JV. syl- 

raluo ), the j»epperidge,Rour-giim, 

or black-gum Si'c hhnk-yum, and cut under 
yyssa. The stmr tup* to Is y eajntata, othenvisi* tailed 
gopher jilnm and Ogeichu' It me (See ) Iho large 
tupido, lotton- 01 tu]»eio-gum, is y untJUira, a large tree 
of deep swamps and iivei-lK>ttoms in the southern Tnited 
States Its wixid whieh is light, soli, and unwedgoahlo. 
Is used in tuineiv, laigeh for woodonware, for wcHiden 
shoes, etc ; that of th* riait is used for the floaty of nets 
Sartjent -Tup6l0 tent, a small lod of tupelo which is in 
seit^ into the mouth of the womb when it is desired to 
dilate this passage '1 he tupelo eileets this by inci easing 
in size thrtiugh absorption of the Huids of the parts. 

Tupistra (tii-pis'tnl), n, [NL (Ker, 1H14), so 
culled from the slmp<‘ of tin* stigma; < (Ir nwe, 
or rrrraf, a mallet, < TiTrrt/r, hlrike: see type.'] 
A genus of bliaceons plants, of the tribe Anpi- 
iUHlretP It is c haraeterlz*^ by flowers In a dense cvUn- 
drical spike with spn^ading lUMianth lobes, and a thkk 
peltate stigma which is deeply lohud oi Is neatly entU'e 
and closes the throat of the flower 'I here ai *• d ot 4 spe- 
cies, natives of Ihuma and of the }limnln)aH 'Ih**} are 
perennial herbs, with hmg ample leases contra* te*l into 
an erect petirde, glowing ftoni a thick rhizome whuh is 
either elongated or short and tulieroub Tht \ iolet or lurid 
flowers ai e sessile, crowded between smullet git‘tii or sca- 
rious bracts uikim an erect or lecurved stap* Th«‘y are 
known as mallet Aotver T ftiptaltda, the original siKitles. 
and T nvtam, the no«hling mullet-flower, are sometimes 
cultivated under gloss 

tup-man (tup'man), n. A breeder of or dealer 
in tupH [Local, Eng.] 

tupsee (t up'se ) , w. The mango-fish, Folynemus 
paradojTHs. 

t^ue (tiik), w. fCaiiadjun F. form of F. toqm, 
a cap: see totfue J A cup worn iii Canada. Hoc 
tho quotation. 
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an Afrioau name.] A bird of the family Mtuo- 
phagidm and anpr of the genera Turaeus (or Carjp 
thaix)f SchusorhiH^ etc. ; a kind of plantain-eater: 
sometimes extended to all the birds of this fam- 
ily. The species are numerous, all African, of large siae 
and striking nppoaranoe. In the members of the genus 
Turaoui the plumage is mostly bright-green and rioh-red, 






> 


1 UI)II 

rt, folded t<i fit the lit 1(1 ts knitted 

But the tuque is disappearing, wo arc sorry to say, and 
ordinary caps are taking its pla*‘c It alone served to 
mark tho habitant. It is somctliiug like a long stocking, 
knit and dosed at both ends, and one en<l being niish^ 
into the other to douide it. It is draw n over the tien*!, down 
the back of the net k, and indeed over the wh<d*i face 
and shoulders if necessary The sash has been 
adopted as an oinainental and iiH«*ful appendage by the 
citizens , and tiu snow-shoe clubs have adopted the Itupte 
The Century, II 464 

tU QUOque ( tu k wo 'k\% C). [< L. tu quotjuf, ‘ thou 
too,’ i. c. ‘you have d*mc the sarnp thing,’ or 
‘you’re another’: fa = E. thou; quoque, also, 
too, pprha]>s ong *^qunmquf', < qnom, quum, as, 
when, 4- -t/wf, an*l ] A retoii consisting of a 
charge or accn*^ation similar to that which has 
been made bj one’s antagonist, us in the case 
of a persnu charged with bribery who reiilies 
that his accuser’s hands are not clean of corrup- 
tion: also used attributively : as, tho Ih quoqw 
argument is not comdusive. 

tmr (tfir), w. The unis. 

tnracin (to'ra-sm), n [< turaroii, ionrncou^ + 
The red or criinHon colonng matter of 
the feathers of the twrakoo. in solutinn turaoln 
gives tw<» abHoiption-btuKls nf its spectrum like those of 
oxyhemogloidn It 4(intHiiis alHUit six per cent of cop- 
per, which cannot he Imdatcd without destroying the pig- 
ment 'J'uraciti Is said ti^wash out more or less during the 
rainy season, leaving th* f* athers that were scarlet of a 
pinkish white 

turaCOn, « Hee ituakoo, 
tnracoverdin (tu'ra-k<>-vf^rMm), n, [< fararo 
+ F. vet t, green (see rerd), -f T^e green 

coloring Tnutterof feathers of the turakoo. 
TnracUB (tu>a-kus), « [NL. (Fnvior, 18 <K)), < 
F. touraro or Umracou. | A genus of turakoos, 
now restneted to iqieeies with feathered nos- 
trils, as T. persa, T rorythaix, and about 12 
others. It has several synonyms, tho most 
prominent of winch is (Umjthaix (Illiger, 1811 ). 
Also Tottraeo. 

turakoo (t(5^r»-kt>), n, [Also titrako, turacoy 
tourakooy iottracoUf iouraco, etc. (NL. Turaewt); 


(it mt I urukoo (Corythmola mt/a/a'i 

and there is an elegant lielmet-like crest which the birds 
instantly erect when excited or nlanncd They live In the 
wo<Kis in small companies, and their vni* e is v(‘ry loud and 
harsh One *if the best-known is T mmfthatx, the white- 
crested turak(*o of South Africa The Sent'gal turakoo is 
T penta Anotlicr Ik SehtzarhM a/neanu» of W est Africa. 
'I'lif gray turako** is n plainer species, S roncotnr, of South 
Afi icd. Tin* giant turakoo, CurythMitla rnutatu (formerly 
'J uracus mgautewf, T crutatus, Muwphaga enmUtta, etc 
the blue curassow of Latham, 182:0, is a plantain-eater 
ver} neai the species of Mxmphaga proper, with oval ex- 
IKiscd nostrils, and a helmet crest , tbo plumage is chiefly 
veiditer-lduc, without crimson , the tail has a broad black 
subtemiinal bar , the hiil is yellow and scarlet , the eyes 
are red , the total length is 28 Inches. This turakiKi in- 
habits West and Central Africa 

Turanian (tu-ra'ni-an), rt andw. [<I^/r«w(8ee 
Iraman) •+• -mi?.] A wonl loosely and indefi- 
nitely used to designate a family of languagt's, 
Hometiraes applied to the Asiatic languages in 
general outsiae of tho Indo-European and He- 
mitic families, and so including various discor- 
dant and independent families, but sometimes 
U8C<1 especially or restnctedly of the Ural-Al- 
taic or Scythian family 

tnrbt, w. *[< li turhay a crowd.] A troop; a 
throng or crow'd. 

Ill tlie Bccund turlre was Malstcr Coradln. 

Rob (if lirunne, 1. 188 

Alle the fowH'cof deuellls fleying In the ayer ficdde back- 
warde Golden Legend, fol 24 {Uichardeon Supp ) 

turba (t^r'hll ), n [L., a crowd : see lurlnd, trou- 
ble.'] The chorus in medieval pBssion-plays, 
representing the Jewish populace, 

tOIDan (ter'naii), «. [Early mod. E. also tur- 
hand, turban t, iurbent, turrminty iurhanto :=zWb 
turbantz={j. Hw. Dan. turban, < OF. turban, iur- 
bant, F. turban = 8p. Pg. It. tutbantc; also in 
a more ong form, early mod. E. tuliban, iollt- 
ban, tnhhant, tohbant, tultpant, tolipant, toU- 
pane = D. tulhand, tulpe, < OF, tohhau, tollwan, 
tolopan (ML. tuhpanfus, also tulipa)] < Turk. 
tulbendy duUtcud = Ar. dulhand, i Pers Hind. 
dulband, a turban. From the same source is E. 
tuhp, bt. ‘a turban’: see tuhn.] 1. The dis- 
tinctive head-dress of men or tne Moslem na- 
tions, consisting of a scarf or shawl wound 
around tho t4irboo8ll. The color and material of the 
scarf differ with the rank and poaltlon of the wearer. 



T urt>.tn» ot Modern Levantines. 

X, green turban of Mohammedan saint (In this Lase a poor water 
carrierl , a. turban of MarunUe (ChrisClan} priest , 3 , turban of citlsen 
of Damascus 

though not uniformly. Thug, a iherlf, or descendant of 
Mohammed, is entitled to wear a green wrapper for the tur- 
ban. and the doctors of the law aometlmea wear a torbao 
of eitraordlnary atie, of which the exact ityle, number of 
turna in the twist, etc., are important 


tttcbiA 

Old Qjrbeleijffayd with pomjpoai |^di 
Wearing alMaaeme embattiid wide 
With hundred torretik like a TurrOattL 

Spttmr, F. Q., IV. zL S8. 
Vpon his head was a tolipane with a aharpe end atand- 
Ing rpwarda halfe a yard long, of rich cloth of golde. 

HaJAuyVa Vayagai, I, 8401 
They wrappe and fold together . . . almoat aa much 
linnon upon their heads na the Turks doe in thoae linnen 
caps they wearc, which are called TurhtmUt. 

Coryat, OrudlUea, L 90. 

2. A modification of the Oriental turban, worn 
by women in Europe and America during the 
first half of tho nineteenth century. 

I was anzirma to prevent her fromdlsflgnrlng her small 
gentle mousey face with a great Saracen %-lieaa turban. 

Afrt. Geudrell, Cranford, ix. 

3. A head-dress consisting of a bnght-colored 
handkercliief or sejuaro of cotton, worn by negro 
women in the West Indies and the southern 
United States. 

A black woman in blue cotton gown, red-and-yellow 
Madras turban, . . crouched against the wall 

G, W. Cable, Au Large, 1. 

4. During the latter half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, a hat consisting of a crown either without 
a brim or with a brim turned up close alongside 
the crown, worn by women and children. — 5. 
In her., a high rounded cap, supposed to be the 
official head-dress of tho Multan of Turkey: it 
is usually represented with plumes attached 
to its sides, with jeweled clasps, and the like. 
Also called Turk'tuh crown. — 6. In conch., the 
Spiro of a univalve shell. Hee uptre*^, 2, and m«i- 
valrc (with cuts).— Mamamouohl turban, a hind of 
cap, made In supposed iinltatiou of a Turkish turban the 
name is taken fr*>in Molitru's ploy "Le Bouigeols (lentil- 
homme * 

turbandf (t^r'band), n. Same as turban. 
turbaned (t6r'bau(l), a. [< turban + -cd2.] 
Wearing a turban. 

A malignant and a turban’d Tiiik 
Bt^ata V enctinii Shak , Olhcll**, v 2. 863. 

tnrban-shell (t^r'ban-shol ), n The test or case 
of a Hcu-nrchiu 

turban-stone (U*r'ban-st6n), n The typical 
form of Mohaminedun tombstone. It is a low 
cylindrical pillar with a represent a lion of u 
turban canned on its to]), 
turbantt, n. An obsolete foipi of turban. 
turban-top (ter'ban-to])), ?i. A plant of the 
genus Iltuella, a kind ol fungus or mushroom, 
turbary (tfr'ba-ri), n [< ML. turbana, < L. 
iurba, tui4: see tinj'^.] 1. In law, a right of dig- 
ging turf on another man’s land Hlackutone 
Turbana (Turbana) is an Interest to dig Turves upon a 
(‘ommoD KiUliin, fol 94 Ctnoett'e ItUsrpreter 

2. A peat-bog, peat -moor, or peat-swami) ; any 
locality w'hcre iieat occurs in consKitunble 
quantity K<*o tne (jiiotation under pcat-moor, 
A small Mt of turbary land, given up by the parish to the 
curate for teaching a school 

Bainee, Hist. Lancashire, II 683 
Oonunon of turbary, flee eammtm, 4 
Tubellarla (Wr-lie-la'ri-h), n. pi. [NL., so 
callod in allusion to the currents caused by their 
moving cilia; < L. turba, a crowd, 4* -ella + 
-aria.] A class of wonns, or an order of flat- 
worms, characterized by tho ciliation of the 
body, by means of which they set up little cur- 
rents or vortices of water; the whirl-worms. 
Ibe name was given in 1831 by Elircnlierg worms which 
had long been known as plananane (see Planarida\ and 
was a mere substitute for or synonym of tho earlier des- 
ignation. It has been used with various extensions and 
restrictions, and has include*] the nemei teans or so-oalled 
rhynchocxelous turbelisrtans (sec JNenutrUa) These sre 
now excluded, snd the Tvrbellaria, as an order of flat- 
worms, are those whose liody Is ciliateil and which have a 
mouth and with few exceptions an alimentary canal, but 
no anua. Most of them fall In the two roslu divisions of 
rhabdoooilous and dendrocoelous turhollarfans, according 
to the simple or branched condition of the alimentaiy ca- 
nal. They are mainly free-swimming worms, some of mi- 
omsoopic size, others several inches long, some forms in- 
habit Iresh and others salt water, flee cuts under Dtndto- 
coda, Rhabdoeaela, and Hhynehoeaia 
turbeUariau (t^r-be-16'ri-iin), a. and w. [< 
TurbelUtrta + -dw.l I, a. Causing little cur- 
rents OP vortexes or water by ciliary action, as 
tho more minute memb(>rs of the class TurbeU 
larm; belonging to this class, as a worm. 

n. n. A member of the class I'urhellana. 
tnrbellarifonn (ter-be-lar'l-fdrm), a. r< NL. 
Turbellaria, q. v., + L. fortna, form.] Like or 
likened to a turbellarian : as, the turbeUariform 
larva of Balanoglonsue. 
turbetht, n. An obsolete form of furpeth. 
turbid (t^r'bid), a. [< L. turhidwt, disturbed, < 
twrhare, disturb, < turba, mass, throng, crowd, 
tumult, disturbance. From the same source are 
£. dtsturh, trouble, turbine, etc.] 1. Properly, 
having the lees disturbed; in a more genem 


turbid 
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turbot 


soxiie, muddy; foul with extraneous matter; 
thick; not clear: used of liquids of any kind, or 
of color. 

Though their strosm it loaded with sand, and turbid 
with alluvial waate. 0. IT. Holtnr4t, Autocrat^ !U. 

2, Confused; disordered; disquieted; disturbed. 

I had divers Fits of Melancholy, aii<l such turbid Inter- 
vals that used to attend close IMsoners. 

Htmiell, Letters, ii 80 

Agrim man In a flannel shirty hatless and with turfnd red 
hair. Oeorge Eliot, Kellx Holt, xxt. 

Turbido (tOr'bi-do), «. pi. [NL. (J E Cray, 
1840), irreg. < 'Furbo + Hame as Turbm- 

idtB. 

turbidity (t6r-bid'i-ti), «. r= sp. turbtcdad = 
It. turbiditd; < turbtd + The state of be- 

ing turbid; turbidness. 

turbidly (t6r'bid-li). adv. 1 , In a turbid or mu(i- 
dy manner. — 2. With disorder or roughness; 
boisterously; vehemently. [Rare,] 

A person of small merit is anxiously jealous of imputa- 
tions on his honour , . one of great merit iurhully re- 
sents them. 

Young, Fstiinatlou of Human Life. (Rvehardnon ) 

turbidness (tftr'bid-nes). n The state or qual- 
ity of being turbid; turlndity 
turbilliou (t^»r-biryoii), n. [< F. lourbillon = 
8p. turhion = Pg. tnrbilhdo^ < L. turbo (turbui-), 
a whirl, whirlwind, hurricane : see turbine ] A 
whirl ; a vortex. 

Each of them is a sun, moving on iU own axis, in the 
centre of its own vortex or furbUltun 

Steele, .Spectator, No 472 

Turbinacea (t^r-bi-nil'se-tl), «. pi. [NL., < Tur- 
bo {Turbui-) + -rtm/.J Same ns TurbrntdiP La- 
marck, 18U2 

turbinaCdOUB (t^ir-bi-nu'shiuH), a [Erroneous 
form for *tutbaccouu, < ML. turha, turf, + 
-accous. J ( )f or b<‘longing to turf or peat ; turfy ; 
peaty. [Rare.J 

llie real turbinaceoue flavour no sooner reached the nose 
of the ('antain thun the beverage was turned down his 
throat with symptoms of most uiiequivocHl applause 

Scott, At HonairB NV ell, xtii. 

turhiual (t«'‘r'bi-n»l), a. and w. [< L. turbo {tur- 
lHu-)f a top, + -tt/.) I, a, Hame as turbinate. 

n, In cool and anal : {a) A turbinate 
bone; one of the spongy or soroll-like bones of 
the nasal passages 8p(*<*itied as ethmoturbiual, 
mardtoturhfuat, and upbcnoturbiml (see tlie dis- 
tinctive names) Hoc turhniatc, and tho phrases 
there*. (6) In the Ophidia, a bone of the skull 
diflPerent from (o). See the quotation, and cut 
under Vqihontdne. 

Forming the floor of the fnmt part of the nasal cham- 
ber, on eacli side is u large com uvo-oonvex bone, which 
extends from tlie ethmoidal sepliim to the maxilla, pro- 
tects the nasal gland, and is ooiniuunly termed aturbined, 
though. If it be a membraiie-l)one, it does not truly corro 
■pond with the tiirbinals of the higher Vortebrata 

Ilujaey, Aiiat. Vert., p 204 
ATIwyanl turblual. See nlinagal 
turbinate (W^r'bi-nat), n. [= F. turbiuf^sz Sp. 
Pg. iurbinado = It. turhinato, < L. lurhmatuu, 
shaped like a top or cone, < turbo {turbine), a 
top: see J 1. Shaped like a whipping- 

top. Spei'ineally (a) In bot , shaped like a top or a cone 
inverted , narrow at the bane and broad at the apex aa, 
a turbinaUt germ, necl ary, or pericarp (b) T n conch , spiral, 
as a univalve shell , whorled from a broad base to an apex 
2. In anat., whorlod or scroll- like in shape; 
turbmal; spongy m texture, or full of cavities: 
applied to certain bones and parts of bones in 
the nasal fossai. — 3. Whirling in the manner 
of a top. Inferior turbinate bone, n distinct bone 
attached to the nasal surface of the superior maxillary 
bone, separating the middle from the Inferior nasal fossa , 
the maxllloturbinal See uiitH under mouth and nacal — ■ 
IlldtUe turbinate bone, an indeflnito lower section of 
the lateral mass of the ethmoid — Superior turbinate 
bone, an indeflnite upiasr part of the lateral mass of the 
ethmoid The superior and middle turbinate bones, ta- 
ken together, are the ethmoturbiual bone Bee cuts un- 
der mouth and nasut — l^blnata oreit Bee turbinated 
ercit, under ereet - Turbinate inwess. See proceae. 
turbinate (t^^r'bi-nat), V.; pret. and pp. turbi- 
nated, ppr. turbinating, [< L. turhinatus, like a 
top: Bee turbinate, a. j 1, trans. To fashion like 
a^. 1731. -Turbinated creit Seeereat. 

rr. intranu. To revolve like a top; spin ; whirl. 
[Bare.] 

turbinate-lentiform (t^r'bi-nat-lon ^ti-f6rm), 
a. In lot., between turbinate and lentiform in 
shape. 

turbmation (t6r-bi*n&'8hqn), n. [< L. turbino- 
Uo^n-), a pointing in the form of a cone, shaped 
like a top, < turlknatus, cone-shaped : see fur- 
hinaie,^ 1, The act of turbinating, or the state 
of being turbinate. Bailey, 1727.— 2. That 
which is turbinated; a whorled or soroll-like 
formation, as a shell. 
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a, cylinder . A, lower fl »nge of <ca»e . c, 
gates, whii h .ilsi> art as euules to direct the 
nnwiiiNm the I nickrts tnu which are pivoted 
mi ili.»llv to hnlaiirr the hydrostatu prcssiire 
iiix>ii them, iipiicrll.iiigr, or crown phite. 
e, gate pmum. which gc.irs with the tooUied 
segmenty t ijiinectcd by in arm with the 
g iti- .iriii hub ir , A A gate rods pivoted 
at ihcir inner ends to jr anil it Uicir out 
er ends to the gates i,i, by which mecha 
iilsm the turning of the innioii e c.iuses the 
o^ienitig or cloMiig of tnc pates, f, gate 
pintoti shaft, either o}>craten inde|>endently 
or lontrollc I h> i governor for rcgul.iting 
the flow of w tier to the buc keu. , /, fclrri e, 
whu h !• hcKl liy the bush i and set screws 
on the shift /, thi sleeve holding the gate 
hub 111 position »n, i lutch coui>ling for con 
miting with 1 sh lit foi ti.insmiUiiig power 
A IS a vertK il section, wiUi two diagrams, 
showing bridge tree «, which carTles the 
locust or lipiiutn vitt step o. fitted to a con 
r.iie bearing in the Ixittom of the shaft/ 
It also shows the upper .ind lentral di»- 
I h upc hiirki ts / alia the lower and ver 
tieal disrhaigt buckets g 


turbine (tdr'bin), n. [< P. turbine = 8n. tur- 
bina, turbine, =s It. turbine, a whirlwina, < L. 
turbo (iurbin-), 
also turhen, 
anj/thing that 
whirls around, 
a wheel, a top, 
a whirlwind, < 
turbare, dis- 
turb, move, < 
turha, distur- 
bance, uproar, 
turmoil, also u 
crowd; see tur- 
bid.'] A water- 
wheel driven by 
tho impact or re- 
action of a flow- 
ing stream of 
water, or by im- 
pact and reac- 
tion combined. 

Turbines are uaual- 
Iv hui izon tally rota- 
ting wheels on ver- 
tical shafts They 
are of various cun- 
strULtions. anti may 
he divided info tv- 
actvm turbinee, or 
thoat' Hctuatetl siilb 
stantially by the re- 
action of the water 
passing through 
them (til ell buck- 
ets moving in a di- 
lection njiposite (4> 
that of the flow), 
impulae titrhttiea, or 
those prim ipally 
di Iven ny impact 
against their blades 
or buckets (the 
hill kots moving 
wiUi the flow), and 
combined reaction 
and impulse wheels, 
which include the 
best nil idem types 
of turbines They 
arc also distiii- 
guished, by the 
roaimcr in which 
thev discharge the walei, into outward , vertical’, or cen- 
tral discharge wheels In wnne types ot tin bines tho dis- 
charge is partly vertical and partly tentral Such is the 
case with tlie wheel shown in tnc tut, wiili h is consti ucted 
and kct BO that the watei enters at the puiiuietet of the 
case by the modem tuihiuo a very high percentage of 
the potential energy of water is converted into work while 
passing through the wheel (’ompnre • ut under scroll - 
Air-turblna, a wIuhI of turhinute lonii diiven l>y wind, 
oi air ejected from a pificortuhe — Joumal-turblne, a 
turbine having a dnwiiwaid disiharge, as distinguished 
from those in which the discharge is outward, oblique, 
coinhiiied, etc Steam turbine, a tin blue impelled by 
steam Jets, the steiun Unpnuiiiu upon ^nnes or buckets 
on tho I in iitiifereiice of a rotating dibk or i ylinder The 
Bteani turbine has come into (omnion ime, and competis, 
ill its euonoinieal performance, wiUi the simpler and less 
ooouomioal types of standanl stenm i ugine 

turbine-djBlianiometer ( tf r'bm-di-na-mom 'e- 
t6r), n. In hydtaulic engin., a luodihoutiou of 
tho Prony brake, which adapts that dovico for 
application to vortical shafts or to horizontally 
revolving wheels on vertical shafts. It is used 
more especially for testing the power delivered from tiii- 
biiies (whence the name). A spiing-scnle is used instead 
of a weight in applying the brake-band Compare Prony' s 
dynamometer 

Turbinella (t^*r-bi-nel'H). n (NL. (Lamarck, 
1799), < Turlm {Turhn-) 4- dim term. 

The typical ^nus of 
the family Turbinet- 
Udm. T. pyrum is tiie 
famous cnaiik (which 
see, with cut). 

TurDinellidse {iMn- 

nePi-de), «. pi. [NL., 

< Turbinella + -ida>.] 

A family of large ma- 
rine gastropods, whose 
typical genus is T^trht- 
nella ; the so-callcd 
false volutes, turnip- 
shells, or pup-boats. 

The principal genus, hesidi's the type, is Vynodonta (or 
Vasum). 

turbinellold (t^‘r-bi-nel'oid), a. Of or relating 
to the family TurbtnclUdfr 
turbinS-pmnp (tdr'bm-purap), n. A )>ump lu 
which water is raised by the act ion of a t urbine- 
wheel driven by exterior power in tho opposite 
direction from that in which it turns when used 
as a motor. Also euWed propcUei -pump. Com 
pare turbine. 

IwbinidflB (t^ir-bin'i-dc\ n. pi. [NL,, < Turbo 
(Turbin-) + -id«.] A family of scutibranohiate 
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gastropods, whose typical genus is Turbo. The 
•tony opercnla of some of the siiecies are known as tys- 
stones and sea beans Various kinds of tuihiuids are pol 
ished and much used as maiitel-ornaineniB, etc , under the 
name of wreath shells 'I'he family lias been variously lim- 
ited, ami is now usually restilcted to the niimorous spe- 
cies, of all seas but especially of tropical ones, whith have 
a long cirrous apiiendage of the foot, a pair of iiiterten- 
tacular loiics, and eleven radular teeth in each cross-row 
The shell is generally tuibiimte or tiochifoim and highly 
riaoreouB, and itsaperture iselosod with u tbii’kcalcaioous 
operciilmn whose nucleus is centric oi eccenii ie Bee cuts 
undei Turbo and Jmjieratur Also Tvrbidte, Turbinacea 

turbiniform (U’u'ln-iii-fArm), a [< L turbo 
[turhin-), awheel, top, ■¥ forma, tonu. ) Top- 
shuped, as a slicll; having turbiuato whorls or 
sjurc; rcHcinblnig or related to tho 'fitrbmtdee ; 
turbiiioid. 

turbinite (t<^r' In-nit), 71 [< L. turbo (furtnn-), 

a top, + A fossil shell of the family 

Ikirhinidec, or some similar shell. Also tur- 
bile 

turbinoid (t(‘r'bi-iioid), a. [< L. turbo (turbin-), 
atop, + (ir form.] Top-shaped; turbiui- 
form; spinilly coiled, wreathed, or whork'd, as 
tho turns of a shell Spctiflcally applied— (a) To 
shells, whetherof foraminifers, gastropods, oi oephalopods, 
whose whoils iihi> in a < onicnl or lonoidal figure, as com- 
pared with shellH f oiled lint in one plane (o> To gastro- 
pods resembling or u luted to the Turfnnulse 
turbitif, n. An obsolete form ot turbot 
turbit'^ (l^r'bit), n. [Origin unknown.] A 
breed of domestic pigeons with wdiitc body and 
colored wings, nififled breast, very short stout 
beak, flattened heud, and peak-t-rest or shell- 
crest or both. Tlu‘re are several color-varie- 
ties; some are whole-colored 
tnrbitd (t6r'l>it), w. [< L. tmho, a wheel, top, 
+ Same as iurbimti 

turbithf (t^r'bith), 71. Same ns turpefh, 
turbitteen (tcr-bi-ton')^ [< turhil^ 4* -teen as 
in uatceii, vehTtcfii, etc.] A strain of domestic 
pigeons of tho turbit iireed, which occurs in 
Bev(‘ral colors. 

Turbo (t6r'b6), «. [NL , < L. turbo (turbin-), 
a whirl, wheel, top. see fwr/uio.] 1 The typi- 
cal genus of tin* family Turbimdee, formerly very 
extensive, now 
restricted to spe- 
cies with a regu- 
larlv turbinated 
shell, rounded 
aperture, smooth 
beveled coluinel- 
lar lip, and a cal- 
careous opercu- 
lum with a cen- 
tral or subccntral 
nucleus. Acme at- 
tain consldenible 
size, and when pol 
ished show beautiful 
colors, as green, red, 
and pearly-white, the Wreath IkU warwara/w) 

lasthlghb iiidesi ent 

with luicreoiiH luster VarnuiB species, as T sarmaHeua 
and T marmoratus, are common iiuiloi-otnaments. See 
sea-bean, 8, and cut uuder ojM'rnUum 
2. [f. c j A shell ot this geuiis. 
turbot (ti^r'liot), M [Early mod. E. also lurbet, 
till bit, tui butte, etc., < Mk tuiboic, turhut (ss 
MI), turbot, terbot, taihot, D to i hot): cf. Ir. <«r- 
ftif = Gael, iui'haid = W. toibirt (prob. < E.) sc 
Bret turhodcu, turho;:ni (prob < F.); < OF. tur- 
bot, a turbot, pi ob. < L. turbo {tui bin-), a top (cf, 
ML. turbo, a turbot; Gr. p6pfior, a top, also a 
turbot) The ME. forms tui but. tui butte appar. 
simulate a connection with huff-^, which is con- 
tained in halibut.] 1. t)nc of the larger flat- 
flshes, I'uetia maxima (formerly lihomhus maxi- 
mus), belonging to the family PleuronccttdsB, 
With the exception of the haliiiut, the*^ turbot is the largeat 
flatflsli of Euiopoaii waters, attaining a weight of from 80 



1 nrbi>l {Pwito maxima) 


to 40 pounds. It Is white on the lower or blind side; the 
ooloied upper side is of variegated daik bnmnish shadeik 
and the flns are much eiHitted It is vur> lilghly esteemed 
M a food-flih. Also called bannoek-Jluks. 









bat» wMeli mi^ 1»a the mum, it 1 MppoM, wwfliiy alto 
tiUi that tMunf to the flih oomrooniy eeUed the finteC, 
who bMieth lottijr that figure. 

PtOitnkttm, Arte of Bng . PoeaK 

fi. In the United States, one of several large 
flounders more or less resembling the above^ as 
Motk%9 maoulahutf the sand-flounder or window- 
pane of the Atlantic coast, more fully called 
ipotted turbot, and Hy^wpoetta guUulatat the dia- 
mond flounder of California. — 3. The file-fish* 
rBenaau^.^-^ The trigger-fish. ->Bastaifl 

tttroulaitoe (ter'ba-lens), n, r< F. turbutenee m 
Pg. turhulenoia =r It. turhmnga^ turbuletufiat 


tme of flee or als ottMT nos 


aselhOadlMlti < 
noasInalfMnlUMC 


igM| (i ff 


i S i iM ii as ^ J riMw a ^ uutm m oeoa v r sms n» a 

aoineoftheg ^ t lffdw ,etc. The moat ty|fioalgHiiiw»a»e ThoMthaiamfiistenivoareoallad ifMha * . * 

«ohaiiurftalwdownwarasitiSlli«»Sr 

bill, booled tanL tea prttntriet of which the nim la Awit NwdtUt flsrtariM^t XMaloMaCUOSl tnTu^toni*# 1 


Such Turdidm aomtitute a tubfaintty, g>erffaw, to wM oh 

tha fa^y nana la aometlmai rasliictad. True Twdtdm 8, In Ireland^ Same as jpoat* BeepMt 
^nd to ^ Balaarotlo. Ethiopian. NaarcUo. In thia ruda hoatol, howavar, tha tondlord . . . oflarad 

sin. and the robin and wood-thniah of tha Unitad Btalaa. 

{S?^S.^*SS«^ 5 iES 2 i‘S^ 


taldifom (tte'di-fdrm), a. [< NL. 

<L.fttrdw, a thrush, H-/ofma,form.l Thrush- mSuSmi^kSSLl^^ 

like ; resembling or related to a thrnim; belong- fiia tart tha raoa-oonrM : hanaa. tha oaaiimtloik arm 


Dp. Pg. iurbulencia sr It. turl 
<1jL. turbulenHOt trouble, disquiet, < L. turbu^ 
Uutus, turbulent: see turbulmf} The state 
or oharaoter of being turbulent; a disturbed 
state; tumultuousness; agitation; disorder; 
commotion; refractoriness; insubordination. 

Thay ware neoaiaitatad by the turbuknm and dansar of 
thoM Umaa to pat tha Ktogdome by thir owna*iuu>rito 
into a poatnre of defanoa. MOUm, Etkonoklaataa viU. 
wftya. Tumult, riot. aediUon, mutiny, toauRaetion. 
tormilency (^r'bfi-len-si), a. [As furhutotics 
(see-cy).T Turbulence. JfllhM^P.B.,iv.462. 
tobnlMlt (tAr'bfi-lent), a. [< F. turbulent s= 
Pr. turbulent^ turhoimt as Sja. Pg. turbulento as 
It. turboiefitOf turbulento^ < L. turbutentuSf rest- 
less, storm^< twrbaret trouble, agitate : see tur- 
6iii.j 1. Iwurbed; agitated; tumultuous; 
being in violent commotion : as, the turbulent 
ocean. 

T hat bean a ficrbtdent and atormy night. 

SkaJt., Pariclei, iii. 2. A 
9. Bestless; unquiet: refractory; disposed to 
insubordination and disorder ; hence, violent ; 
tumultuous; riotous; disorderly. 

It ware happy for Qoremmant if theae turMtnt ipiritt 
aouid ba itoglad out from tha rait to their fint attempts. 

StfUwgJMt, Sermons, I. vlL 

8. Producing commotion or a^^tation; inducing 
turbulence. 

A firoward retention of custom is as turbufenf s thing ss 
an tnnoiration. Bacon, Innovations (ad. 1S87X 

eriyiL % and 8. Obstreparous, uproarious, brawling ; se- 
ditions, mutinous, revcdutkmsry 
tnrbiuantly (t^r'b^-lent-li), adv. In a turbu- 
lent manner ; tumultuously ; with violent agi- 
tation; with refractoriness. 

Toroigni (t^r'sizm), ft. [< ML. Turevs^ Turk 
(see Ibrirf), + -tow.] The religion, manners, 
waracter, or customs of the Turks. 

Preferring Tumcm to CbristUnity. Bp- AtUibwry 
nrok*l flOlnmiL See eolumm of Thtrek, under 

(tflr'kd). n. [F., < ture (or It. IbrroT), 
Turk: see Turk,’} One of a body of light in- 
fantiy raised among the natives of Algeria for 
service in the Freucu army, and properly called 
Algertan tiraiUeure, Also Turko. 
taiibo^ (t^r'kd), ft. A small Chilian bird, By- 
ktetee megapodtue 
tnreois, n* Same as turquoiee, 

T lU ' COUU m, n. See Turkotnan, 

Tue^pllila (t^r'k^fil), a. [< ML. TureuSy Turk, 
+ Gir. ftXiiVf love.^ One who favors the Otto- 
man Turks, or their principles or policy. The 
Ttmee (London), June 16, 1876. 

IHigftiy phOiuwi (t^r'kp-fil-um), a. [< Turcophile 
-toai.] The course or principles of a Two- 
tdiile. Athentnm, Feb. 10, 1887. 


ingioibe Turi^omes; turdoid; oiohlomorphio. 


Tlirdifonnes (tbr-di-ffir'mfis), a. pi. [NL.: see 
turdtform,} The thrushes and thrush-like birds; 
the turdoid Faeseres; the dcMomorpkm, 
iSirdinss (ter-ii'nS), a. pi, [NL,, \ Turdui + 
-itur.] The leading subfamily of Turdidmt rep- 
resented by the genus TUrdus and its near al- 


Itie tart tha noe-oonma ; hanae, iht oaaiipctloik «r pco* 
nanon of iraotog hoTMa. 

Wainatljboart 

At laaat auparlor foakoyihlp, and alalm 
Tha hoDon of too iwnf M all our own i 

.Cbii!^,TMfc,fl.ST7. 
All man art equal on tba tin/ or nndar it 

lord Oeergo Bendnck, (Imp, JMst) 
Testodltnrto. 8eeiCoal.---TartirdlHirarm. flmniaa 
wAioona. 


resented by the genus TUrdus and its near al- Testodltnrto. 8eeiCoal.---TartirilHirsorm. fimna aa 
lies, and equivalent to the family T\trd^dm in a ^ ^ ^ m 

restricted mum; the true thnahw, often otaiedt^tttef),*.*. To oorer erith 

MtruUiue. See awitte, 3hrd««, and ttrurti. turf or sod: as, to bunk or border. So- 
tordllM (tor'din), a. [< 2hrd«» + -inai.] ^ ^ 

Thrush-like in a atriot senae; of or iMlonging tlirPt (torf), n. [< UE. ^b. itomm, 
to the Turdinm, ^^nmi see torre, topegturvy,} The turn of a cap, 

turdoid (t6r'doid), a, [< L. turdue, a thrush, + hood, or sleeve. 

Gr. fWof, form.] Thrush-like in a broad sense ; *V»/« of » oappa or aaoha lyka 

turdiform or ciohlomorphio: especially used in ^ 

the phrase turdoid FaeaereSy applied by Wallace (tArf'Ant), a. A smaU yellowish sot 

to such bir^ in diatmotion from Btumoidf tana- ^ Europe, Laeius fUtmey which makes its hills 
arotd, and formlearioid Faseeree, turf. 

fodulufi(4r'diji-lus),w. [NL. (Hodgson, 1844), ttrf-lKmild (tdrf'bound), a. Covert 
dim. of T^rdusy q. v.] A genus of Oriental together by a close and unyielding surface of 
mund-thrui^es, contaming such as the Indum 

T. leardiy now usually referred to GeooM^la, ThMa fielda and monntalna arc ao tur/bmmd that so 

Tordtu (ttr'dus), n. [NL. (LinjuBus, taken as 

of 1768), < L. turdtu, a thrush, deldfare : see - . , ... . 

Agennsof thrushm. » tirt-dU[« 0 »l(torf'chftr'kol),*. Saineaspsai- 

eluded any of the Turdidm and variona other blrdi bud- Charcoal, 

poaedtolmthruah-lIke-.totMltwaavarioudyreatriote^ torf-clad (t^rf'klad), a. Covered with turf, 
and it ia now uaually confined to apeolea like the Soit>- p. Knox 

l!3SSi»%MSR^ tort^ (torf'kut'fcr), «. A paring-plow, 

aexea are atmilar. me throat ia not atreaked, and the gen- Bt, Ji, nnight, 

era! color ia not blaok. (bee cute under JitUlfar$, mUOo- tlirf-drai]| (tbrf 'drfin), a. A drain covered 
tArucAandtAmcki.) Inthenirroweetaenae,thegenuala with turf . E. B, Kniakt. ^ 

(t6r;fn), a r<V’5- 7*«;] Mbdeof 
blaokiah or dark thmahea, anch aa the common blaok- turf ; covered with turf: as, twrfen steps. Bto- 
btrd or ooael of Europe, T, morula, and the ring-ouael, T. raeUy Coningsby, vii. 5. 

(See cuU under ottianmd blaebMrd.) The oommOn robin tUT/i^’r-erK} A Clod-breaker, a plowman, 
or migratory throah of North America repreaente a group Twrvam, Olebarina. Prompt Faro., p. fi07. 

todiJferently called Ptoaeaetota (ae a aubgenua of Turduo) ^ 

or merged to JCeruto. (Bee cut under robin, 2.) Tboaong- £555^^'* okfnner, 

thmaheaof North Amwtca re p reae n taaectlonof Turduo tnrf-gT a VSft (t4rf gra'vbr), N. A plowman, 
named HytoeOMOy aa the wood-thruah, T, (B.) muMolU Balww^l, 


or Alice'a thruah, f. (BhaaoU^ all of which are common for paring off turf. 

woodland aongatera of the ITtilted Statea. The varied (tAr'fiiiir.«pfid^ n An inatni. 

thruah, or Oregon robin (aee cut under tkruohl), formerly 

T nsniut, repreeeiite a aeoUon Booporoeiehla, or la taken under-cutting turf when marked out 

out <g the genua and called QocoidOa nmoia. See Tur- by tbe plow. 

^grtoand^^l. , : v tWftte (Wr'fit), n. [< 4- -(to*,] Attfh 

lltodM >toUtai£u tke tarfj one devoted to hone- 


^ile. AthenmnUy Feb. 10, 1887. 
nrecn^bint (t^r'k^fd-bist), n. [< ML. Tur- 
CMS, Turk, + Or. fear.] One who ear- 

neirtly opposes the Ottoman Turks or their pol- 
icy. J, Bakery Turkey, p. iv. 
tnrcqpolier (t^r'kp-po-lSr), n, [OF. (AF.) tur- 
copotter y also turcoptlter, tncofiier, turcupler, 
^cSmo tursopoley turcopley commander of ught 
eavalmaUed iurcopolesy turcoplcBy < ML. turco- 
pulif \ MGr. ru/MubroiAoi, light-armed soldiers* 


[NL., * solitary thrush’: L. ftirdiM, thrush; sol- fOolloq.] 

itartusy solitary.] A oonstellation introduced tk- i 
by be Honnier fn 1776, on the tail of Hydn, 

and encroaching on the southern scale of Libra, the other oomer of PicMdUiy. 
It is no longer used. 


The very flashy turpto at Hyde Park Comer, and the 
leaa flaehy, hot quite aa tnrfy, gentleman who qperatea al 
the other ooruar of ncMdUly. TkeAmm 

Irnrf-kiliflfi (t4rf'nif), a. An implement fortna- 


ed iurcopolesy turcoplcBy < ML. turco- 


(Gr. wuAoc, colt).] An officer of the Kni^ts of 
St. John of Jerusalem of tbe tongue of England. 

Tha Twnopdier oi the Xnigbta Boapitallara was always 
■n IngUahman; he waa the commander of the U^t in- 
iBOlry of the order. 

SINil^ Medieval amLModem Blat, p. lOft. 
tard (thrd), H, [< ME. tordy toordy < AS. iord 
SB MD. ford, a lump of excrement Hence dim. 
treddUAy < ME. tyrdely < AS. fyrdci, dim. of fmd.] 
A ball or lump of excrement: dung. [Low.] 
fttrdite (thr'di-dfi), a. pi [Nl7< T^rdm 4- 
Adm,} A*large and nearly cosmopolitan family 
of dmtirostral oscine passerine birds, named 
from the genus Turdue; the thrushes and thmsb- 
Bke birds, sometimei called Merulidm, The fbtrw 
didm farm the leading group of turdoid, twdlfotm, or 
a tob l w ei i p h ie tedi, neither t»m daAntihm 

aer the sabdivtikm of whieh are any anthora agimad. 


tnreen (tfi-ren^), «• [A false form of terremy dijg ©nt the sides of drains, trenohes, etc. It 
more prop. < b, to^nc, an earthen ves- has a slmitar-like blade, with a tread for the 

eel : see iertine. The spelling farecn seems to foot and a bent han^e. 
have *riwn te cook-book.. There i. a .tory tarfinaa (torf'mw), pi. tortki*ii (-mea). 
that Marshal Turenne once used his helmet s« One who u devoted to horse- 4 mouig. 
awnp-dish, audios gave a name tlttf-mOM (terf'mfie). a. Atotot of turfy, 

This IS a mere fiction.] A deep dish with a cover, mossy, or bog^ land, 
for holtUng liquid, at table; eqieoWly, mob a (tfcf'plon), *. A plow adapted to 

vesMl, bolding a gaUon or more, intended for remove toe turf from toe .urtMw of the povnd 

«r f « dtot«,yi»« 

^ tmtAipidB (tbrFapid)y a. 1, Aspadeusedlor 
m Sr wtt^wcl dk|^ tnif or peatT^feT and 

^i! wwrowsf thar® oonn^ spedee^-S. Aspede 

forenttiigtiirffbrioSSngij^ Bee^ 
tof/g,f., tof£n.,MSw. fof/Ml>anet6lT(cf.F. d underiSodde 

to.-—* 

1. Ifte w ewwd rt gwlanA eonidit- tguar (tor^), «. r< + -^.3 *. Abonpd. 

fawofeMtoormpldffllrfwitofteioi^of i«g«r cowed whi tmf; eoveied ifttolSM 

•Ite.hevtogtoeqtoiaei.MWwe.OilW- 
form a kind of gnat; earth covered with grass, pdam^ofturf. 

9* A piece of such ear^ or tnbld dUff or iotn arff^ ktojuUf^ 

SemtoTfiwtoKaiSA ^ 


itt^ULaH, 


toe qaidi^ 

fhr toirk nweaCatoa idMNa Uve MIMte 

ahtmt xwugem, 


piece of fiudi earth or tnbld duff or iotn JdlfNc 
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\fr: 


fi" 


Wr(ft< 


. , •* •WJF«»# Jiwpwprti nWMlv p^ IMI^ 

$» Ot ot m»M«l witb the turf or reee- 
fmB4; ^sbhMeiotMo of the ti^ 
i^QVtiixg. 

WBj^aM it indQ. bMMiM^aooonpu^ witti 

inkr, eo:^ MTt of (hiM to do. 

IHekimt lUHta Oboidowtt, mL 
teyMl (tto'Jffnt), o. [< HE. < L. fer. 

Me<t-)e» nw. of Ui/rgm, swell. Of. ferpid.] 1. 
Bimiiig; tumid; risliiginto a tumor; puffy. 
^ llMfiopwietmokolstfoarid^ 
that htunoiir eflhiMit onto of It hie. 

MMttfb HuebondtlefB. E. T. R), p. 12& 
•f. Tuadd; turgid; iufleted; pompous; bom> 


tMtfioee (tOrwj^') «. I, • n^et aud pp. turgi^cedf 
m, tw^eBcing, [< L. km$etnr6, inoeptive of 
tariim. swell : see UirgenU To become turgid ; 
swell; Doeome iuffat^ [Bare.] Imp, Dust. 
tWfSiioeaoe {tdr-Jes'$n^, e. [sa F. turgesceiuse 
m TO. Fg, iurmmma » it. Uargenza : as turpas- 
oeN(r) -ce.j 1. The act of 8wellixig» or the 
state of being swelled.— -8. In med,^ the swell- 
ing or enlargement of any part^ usually from 
eongestion or the extravasation of serum or 
blood.— 8. Pomposity; inflation: bombast. 
tarfeseenOF (ter-jes'^n-si), a. [As turgesemoe 
(see •cy).} Same as turgcBeenee, 
turgesoent (tCr-jes'^nt), a. [m F. turgescentf < 
L. turge8oeniU)Sf ppr. of turgeMcere^ begin to 
swell: see turgeBoe.} Growing turmd; swell- 
ing. Batkjf, 1727. 

tfU^gSldble (tCr-jes'i-bl), a. [< turgeace + -iftte.] 
Cbipable of swelling or Incoming turgesoent. 

Sbnilar but Ian exienitve turgeaeMe tiMue exlita In 
other porttoufcd the n aeal mucous membnine 

Madteal Ntwa, JUITL 214 

tnnfld (tOr^jid), a. [< F. fvrpida asPg. It. Hrgido^ 
< "C, iHrgtdttBf swollen, < turgere^ swell out : see 
titrgentj 1. Swollen; bloated; tumid; dis- 
tended beyond its natural or usual state by 
some internal agent or expansive force: often 
applied to an enlarged part of the body. 

These lurklns pertloles Tof sir] so eipendlnff themselves 
most neoeassrily plump out the sides of the bladder, add 


iiopts, Works, 1. 114. 
inflated; l^mbastic: as, 


80 kaep them 
8. Tumid; 
a turgid style. 

It is much eesier to write in a turgid atrain than with 
. . . deltoate aimplioity Q<ddMnath^ The Bee, No. & 
TttXfId palpi, palpi the last Joint at which appears blsd- 
dery, as in ine male cricketa. aiayn. 1. Swcdleu, puffed up. 
—I. StUUNl, grandiloquent. See CtwignUness. 
tmrgldlty (t*r-jid>ti), w. [< turgtd + ^ty.] 1. 
The state of being turgid or swollen; turgid- 
aess; tumidity. 

Hie forerunners of an iqxtplexy are . . . veitigos, weak- 
nee% waterineas, and twrgumy of the eyes 

drMAiMt, On Plbt, iU. 

8. Bombast; turgidness; pomposity. 

We call him (Johnson) affected for his HarmdMg 
Xaiidflr, Jmag. Conv., Archdeacon Ham and Walter landmr. 

(tCr'jid-li), adv. In a turgid manner; 

i swelling or empty pomp; pompously, 
torgifbm^r'jid-nes), n, 1. The state of 
bei^ turgid ; a swelling or swelled state of a 
thing: distention beyond the natural state by 
some internal force or agent, as of a limb.— 8. 
Pompousness; inflated manner of writing or 
apeaidng ; bombast : as, the turgadmaa of lan- 
or style.M|yiL2.Fi(ittsii,JRsiit,f(o. Seetem* 

tMUblUfl (tCr' jld-usl, a. [< L. fargMss, swol- 
see turgid.} T^d. 

IhtAa laSata fMpidomt sad venioeier are eome apt. 

B, Jaaaaont Poetaater, v. L 
u [< Iktrginakt a coxmer-mine 
8^.1 A hydrous oxm of iron, 
j in mammBlary or stalaotitio masses 
I resembling limonite, from which, how- 
it b eenily wtinguished by its red streak. 
bpMbeiafffs. 

U, 4* Gr. /slfpop. measure*] Toatvdiich 
I or indicates the amount or degree of 
See the quotation. [Bare*] 




^ %naMa««%ieaiof theoaj^^ and smidl^ 
er bb^vesselii, utum which is supposed to de- 
pend in jMrt the resHienoe of the tissues! usu- 
ally qiuuifled by the ^Ithet vtlaL [Rare.] 
Wttlfc the eeaaalko of the cireulatlon and eftal tunar, 
the Skin hooomeaadorpala, and the tliaueeloeo their eiaa- 
tioHy. Hmtn, Med. Diet., p Ud. 

8. Inhof. See the quotation. 

The itate of Iwpor, aa it hag loim been oaUed by botaii 
ical phirelolaftata tar virtue of which the framework of 
the motoplaem of the plant retaina ita content with a te 
nacity to which I have already rdenred, la the analogue 
of tlwitataofpOlaiMtoacfnenMl^ iirataf«,XL 524. 

Turin gnuML The couch- or quitch-grass, Agro- 

Tmix nnCrhe fossil fruit of a species of wal- 
nut, JugUtna nua^Umrinmiaia: so called because 
the kernels oeour inclosed In caloHquur in the 
Upper Tertiary of Turin, 
tnno (tfl'ri-d), a.; pi. turiouea (tfl-ri-d'tt$z). 
[^.: see fariofi.] Same aa furfoii. 
tnrion (tfl^rl-qn). n. [< L. fMr»o(n-), a shoof, 
sprout, tendi^t A scai^ shoot a sub- 
terranean bud, becoming a new stem, aa thoee 
annually prodneed by many pemmial herba, aa 
the aspazagui, the bop, and many grasses, 
tnrlonifisroiifl (tfl^ri-o-mf'g-ms), a. [< L. fMi> 
no<a-), a sprout, 4* firra as E. hoorl.] In d&Lf 
having turions: producing shoots. 

Turk ^k), a. piCE.^k,<OF.aadF.lVirc 
as Sp. Pg. It. Iktroo 88 D. Turk as HHO. TVre, 
Turke, iwke, Q. TUrkessDan. TyrkmBw. Turkf 
< HL. Turoua^ NL. also Turca sb LOr. Towmcoc 
88 OBi%. TkrdH as Buss. Turokd » Lith. 2br- 
haa^ < l^k. Turk^ a Turk (now applied to an 
Asiatic or provincial Turk, a rustic, the r^. 
word for Turk as a national name being 0^ 
mdaU: see OafHafiit,Ottoman^)f:a Ar. Iut% < 
Pers. J^irk. a Turk, Tatar, Scythian, hence bar- 
barian, robber, villain, vagabond; traditidn- 
ally derived from a mythical son of Jwhet, 
named Ikrk. Hence ult. Turktah^ twrkta»f iur- 
quotaCf etc., TkrJb, tari'cy, etc J 1. A member 
of the race now dominant in Turkey; an Otto- 
man. See OtiomanK--- 2. In an extended sense, 
a member of a race regarded as related to the 
Mongols, and a branch of the Ural-Altaic fam- 
ily. In this 'sense the Turkish race includes 
the Petchenegs, Uzbegs. Turkomans, Ottoman 
Turks, etc. Hence— 3. A savage fellow; a 
“Tartar”; as, he is a rcmilar Jkrfc.— 4. A Mo- 
hammedan: so called from Mohammedanism 
being the established religion of Turkey. 

Hftve m«roy upon ell Jews Tttrlv, inftdele, end hereflce. 

Book qf Common Prayer ^ Collect for Good VridtJ' 

flf. A sword or saber, probably a simitar. 

That he forthwith itniheethd his trusty twka. 

CSild forth that blood which Id hb veinei did lurk. 

HiaL (If A<6ifio and Beffoma P 108. (Noree.) 

6. A Turkish horse.— 7. In cntom.f the plum- 
weevil or plum-ourculio, ConotracheJus fiena- 
phar: more fully httle Thirk’ so called from 
the oresoentio punctures made by the female, 
in allusion to tue emblem of the Ottoman em- 
pire. See cut d under Conotrarhctua.^tUMk 
nzkE flee 8aifuk.^To tum Tnzfe, to become alio- 
hammedan , be a renegsde , hence, to undergo a com pl ete 
change for the worse. 

If the rest of my fortunes tum Turk with me. 

StoT. Hamlet, lit 1287. 

Tiuk latbL TaiM satin. Sees 0 /m. 

ArkttiJra. [Early mod. E. also Turkea; < 
ME. *Turkeiaf I OF. ^TurkeiSf Turqj^, Ikr- 
qaois, < ML. ^Turcenautj < Turcua^ Turk: see 
Ibrk. Cf . turketa^i iurtnSy now usually turguaUey 
orig. (in OF.) fern, of this adj ] Turkish. 
Tmmtfl^f, V. t [< Turkmaly a.; prob. suggested 
by fNriUyi.] To render Turkiso m character, 
etc.; cause to conform to Turkish ideas. [Bare.] 
The Turkea, when they turkeiaad it [the Moaque of 8t 
Sophia), threw dowoe the Altare. 

PurahoMy FOgrimaga, p 286. 

tnrkiis^, w. A Middle English form of tur- 
gaoifc, 

tnrlm (tor^ken), v. [< ME. tarkaneUy with for- 
matlvb -cal, prop, torkeuy < OF. tarquer, twist, 
tum, < L. torqueray twist: see forth Cf. fsrAiwi.] 
* faHrait#. If. To turn toward: with loffh.— 8. 


I 


jjiwswija lof ts*^^ 

SMMWMMV )b^ JpMRWTt" 

a Cm ly MSdlkai 


T f 


jip revolve ideas in the mind; ponder; muse, 
as on what one means to do. Sometimes spelled 
tooroaii* Maty: Oroee; BaXUvoeU. [Prov.Eng.] 
ILf tNms. To tum; alter, 
thia pcaMoall Itoeeoe ia a shrewde fallow, and . . . fur. 

Ip. 87). 


see iSark. (k IWrMil,] Turkish. 

Tha asid^daaineli of aflaar, taming toe 
onbotoaldaB. BuUuyta Voykgaiy XL IfL 

Tmrkais (tor'kes), «. [< Turk + -ess.] A fs- 
male Turn. 

Disdainful Twrkaaa. Mmiam, Tambnrlaina, L, lit 8. 

Turkestan tulip. See tuUp, 

tnrkeF (tCr'ki), n. [Formerly also furkUf lar- 
kte; mort for Turkey-eodk or Twrkeydtmy ^eoek^ 
or ‘hen of Turkey, > Turkey here meaning 
^Tatary’ or vaguely ^Asia,’ whence the bird 
was at flivt supposed to eome; < F. Tunu^, 
Turkey, < Turc, Turk: see Tigrk, The tflrawaa 
also supposed to come from India, being also 
called cock of IndtUy F. pouls delude, now 
‘hen of India,’ Sp. galHna da ludkty d In^ 

dia,’ It. galio or gauma <f /adfu, 'cock^ ot 
of India,’ G. ludiantaehe kann or hm (Minsheo k 
'Indian hen,’ also Calooudaekar kadm or Aema 
(of. D. kaUeoan) ‘cock’ or ‘ben of OaUeitt* U 
was also referred to Africa, being eidled 
ham (Oiume hannay etc.), orheiKy Gt i lw eg (Jmmo 
of Ouittia, etc.), and confused mth the gafas#* 
tan as now so known; Sp. goXBna MofidoOf 
‘ Moorish ben,’ etc. (So maiz^or Indian com, 
was suppoeed to come from ‘ Turkey’ or Asia, 
and was called Turkay^whaat.) The Hind, name 
is par&t perhaps referring to its American (‘Pb* 
ravian ’} origin. The Ar. name in Egypt is dim 
rumiy ‘fowl of Turkey.’] 1. An American gal- 
linaceons bird of the genus Melaagria ; any ape- 
oies of Malaagndap. See the technical names. 
Tnifcagaaro of two totally dbUnotspeclM' onoof thasohaa 
toow ioUoa,^both widely l^wn^d with a^ltong 

in omftJiniogjr. (a) turkey now living wild inVfaiiiib 
and evervwlietw domeaticated. became ktiown to Burta 
petna almost immediately upon the dboovery of Menao 
by toe Bpaaiarda in 15ia It was described by Ovlodo, in 
or about 1587, aa already domeatioated among Chriatliiw 
and Maewhere than in New Spain (Mexioo): It wu oiMl 
povo, and the strutting of the gobbler with atUBy atoot 
•preim tail, like that of the peacock, was noted. It 8 
traditional, and not Incredible though nnproved, that Aa 
tnrkw reached Aigland In 1624, and oenain th^^lt waa 
eatabiiahod in domeatlcatlon in Europe by 1588. Thara It 
English documentary evidence of the turkey in 1541 ; As 
biid waa fliat flgnied, both by Bdon and by Geaaar, la 
1565; and by 1576 it bad already taken up its ainca aa iata 
liabed oonnecUon with Chriatmaa featlvitiea. It la quits 
probably but not in evidenoe^ that there were other and 


vwy ear»<perhapa the earlieat) European importatiouaof 
tofkeyalS^ New England ; if eo. the domeetlol^ would 
be a oompoette of toe two feral varietita noted bskiw. 
from Oeaner on, for about 200 year% the usual teolmlori 
name of toe turkey was gattopavo (with varlaiiti fsBb. 
pavu$ and gaUupava, sometimea pavogaUuiy and ootUttsd 
•I gaUapaoo ayftwflnf, gadopavo ermatua, aimnlaMug a 
modem btncoiial). But meanwhile, by aome oonfuanu 
with toe African gulnm hen, toe exact date and ocoaalOB 
of which are open to BmiJeoture^ the turkey as domesCi* 
eated in Europe was called wdn&rw (ao Cl^eton, ** At* 
erdtatlonea," 1677, and on to Unnwui, ** Fauna 8usaic%'* 
1748). Theae two aynonyma thua ran paralld for maUf 
years, till in toe Linnean "Syatema Natune,**178it tb^ 
were united ta toe onymMelMgriepaffopoeo. Ihsvuliso 
not then been, nwwaa there for some time afterward, amr 
suapMon that two different specie^ or welbrnatkad Um 
r■eei^ of the turkey exiated in America (both eoversd by Aa 
tmnM.gaUopavo). Onooftheae!, the ordinary wild tu ifcey 
of Ae United States, waa Ozst tecbnlo^y imecISed bf 
Bam Bartram, hi 1781, aa JT. •merloaiM, andwaa toon ate 



, .aaJf.eplwitritandJf./ira. The 

other of toaaa, native in Mexioo, and alao extendism into 
adjoining regtoutof toe United 8tatei,waaby John dould, 
ini^epeolaedaaJr.iMwiMfio. ThlarenamlngaceeuA* 
ated toe aotiifU diitittQtloiia between toe two Idnda of Ain 
km uud alao Aa la^ not before made sromiaeot, IM 
Q<HUd‘a Meodoan apeetei waa more like toe ordinaiy do> 
moado biid than iflw toe feral Wrd of toe United mau, 
HenM Jf^meefaanc ia^riyh^tel^ 


et If. p e fl ep a w ^ whioh Tatter name, aa baaed nudi^ or 
wlnlly upon dosMSttwted desoewlauU of Ao MeoAn 




) 







PLriciMiA ^It 4lbiiiAhM^ 


fimli KoiMrtjr TMkrlpUd to Hmm tnA to < 

■tookt tto <tlbrtittotive onyn <rf tho Vnllod I 

.ShSSffla ririSl^^ '''tSKS^^CMrlMiM^tr).#. aMpt 

mlM Bartrwn't munet ou tho ground that hit nemop- tttrfcjfbtiMfd <t 6 r^ 1 dpM«d}» n. A lilUieeOlIf pMMmd by 0il4»Willg Without illUt iWtoOViuo 

l!a:l“u.rsiyj^^ taS^URy (tte'M.bern), •. 1. The to.it *" 

•tm ooourt; northweat to aome p^ of tho MiMopzl Of ipeoieg of Mkamwuit used la dyeiag. See tlirkMr4(miU (tdr^kl-loiui), u. 
leHoD, M<» Pmian hemea, under Persi«H.-fi. Bather of a bird-louse or nuOlf^agous Inseot of the f 

Mtad from New England, where It formerty SoUinum mammoaum and 8. tonmm. «- 

rWest lndiea]*-» 8 . A West Indian tree, CorOta 
CoUoeoooa, bearing a small purple drupe ; also, 
its fruit 


yean extirpated from New England, where It fonneily 
abounded , It llngera in the wddle States ettU ooeon 
In the Immediate vidnlty of Waahington, and la ooim 
amn in the South and Weat. The head and upper 
part of the neok are naked briatlj, and oarunonlatab with 

an erect lleehy pi “ ^ ' " ' ^ — * 

the latter , a loiij 
from the bre ‘ 

behind, and 

roonded, of fourteen to eighteen featheia, oepaUeof ereo- 


wrto^.t»e (wr'w-her.i.trt), 

breaat, the taral are nake^ioatellate before and twhtijf^herrv^ 3. 

ind ipurred In the cook; the tail la broad and tnrk^-bird (tto'ki-bdrd), ti. The 1 

turkey to the pcnfowl, and lo of the to the tUTkoy-blOSSOni (ter ki-bl08 um), n. Bee IH- 

Pkattanidm) The plumage ia compaet aadiuahroua^ and Imlue, 


wryneekj 


ily FkilopUrkimt whioh infests the domestio 
turkey, huvlng Uie sides of th# abdomen fv&gsd 
, with long heirs. 

TiirkeirauTrlL BeemgrrA 
See Turlcey (SSk. See ooA 

• (tur'kl-pg), e. 1, Seme es aqtulrra^ 
wUd^furheifppan^U, Thehoenrpoe, 
SaBTipkroMa. IBtSS- 


^ .iupaot 

thatof theb^ U almoet entirely of l^ktth bronaed tlnte tlirkev*bllBiaxd { tOr'ki-buB^Urd). n. An Amer- 

??♦ '^^f’JSE*Sr‘tt2*!; lew Culture of Ae family ^SrMm, the Co- 

• ^ « joBWw u common and «ide-q>rrad through 

the greater part of North and South Amer- 
ica: generally so called in the United States 
in distinction from the black vulture, or ear- 
rion-orow, of that country, Cathariata atraia: 
more fully called red-headed furitey-bsssard. Thia 
welldinown and very tuMful bird ia abundant in moat of 


a nd enda of the tail feathera. Tbe'(_ 
t feet or more in total length, and may aomUra a weight 
of 80 ponnda, though the uTerage la mooh wia, the hen 
ia oonalderably amaller and lighter. The wild turitey la 
oouflned to woodland. It connnnaa almndaat enough to 
retain eoonoralo importanoe, and Ita ohaae ia a dtatinet 
branch of field eport , it la uanallypuraued with the ahot. 
gun, like other game-blrda, or atalked with the rifle, like 
uatiM' game , it may be decoyed by imltattog Ita gobbling 
face iurkty’caify and where abundant may be trapped 
ceee turkty pen) The female neate on the ground, and 
uya a numeroui clutch of egga of a boff color nrufriaely 
apeokled with dark brown. The egga have often been 
hatobed under the domeetio tnitey, bat the diAoulty of 
immedlaiely domeatioatlng thta feral atook la great. (2) 
The Mexican tnrkey, foaiid wild in Texaa, New Mexico. 


com. 

T^kroaea Vw‘gmUma7 
cm U. S.] 

turksy-peii (t^r'ki-peu), n, A pen oontriysd 
for trapping turkeys in parte of the Uidted 
States where they were abundant, it waa almply 
oonitmeted of lalla forming lour aldat and a ton wttas 
low entrance at one place to admit the Mrda, wmoh were 
tolled by mrinkllng com to aome dlatanea from the open* 
Ing, aa well ea Inaide tbatnoloaure. There waa no apeelal 


the place through whtdb they had ampt to piok up the 

the ^tea, extenda 'northward to Canada, and In the **^ 14 . /f a./m « m... ^ 

Southen^tataa la an effleient aoavenger. It tofrom S7 to TOTltey-JKmlt (tdr ki-pOlt), n. The pullet or 
80lnohealon& and about SO Inohea In extent, a blaokia^ young of the turkey. 

brown oolor.^l^w on tteiHnn ai^tafi,^^^ TUrk^Ted. 1. Seeredl.—Jh The cotton cloth 

mine in the adulte/we beak ia white , the feet are flesh* made in western Europe and in 

colored, and the eyee brown. The naked ckinof the heed America.*- KOOk Tuiksy red. See hWi 0 ood.^Tsr- 
la wrinkled and iSttMly bristled, the feathers begin Inn Jny red OIL See radi. 

circle around the of the neok TWrkoy-flkte (tAr'ki-sl&t), n. Same as Ikrkey- 

np in a point on the hindhead aa in the bbudi vulture % 

Ul favored uid bad-smelUng when In hiund, on — 


the wing the turkey-bnaaard It one 


uTAtn p jiia of this kind 

or near it in hollow atnmpa uid Ion, and 


the groi 
nanallytwp 


[Formerly also 


of bir^ soaring and Bailing with a strong and Duoyaot turkp^tone; < Turkey (see turkey) 'f atone!] If, 
flight on m^o^em jpdotoi^nd affording one^^ the beet A turauoise. 


by the I 

whitiah 

This marking ia nsnally dlatliictive, aa when dark-colored 
fttdtvldnala of the tame turkey are marketed unplncked 
lor wild tttikeya. Under domeaticatton, now protracted 
lor more than SOO years, this turkey has tended to enor> 
nmaa development of the caruncles and dewlap^ oo* 
eaMonaUy aporta a topknot of feathers, and rnns into 
several ooloiHdraina which may be perpetnated by me* 
tbodleal selection Chie of these, known in England aa 
the NorfUk. tends to melanism, being chiefly of a Ineter* 

lace blaekish color , but the usual variation Is in the oppo* clothed with whitlsti 

^ direction, r^lting In me ^rlmted plumage or we «*piaylng poeaum ** when osptuiwl. The question whrthw 
hr^ known In England m the Cambndgeekire, and in me it finds ita food by aoent or tight, or bom, U atiU dia* 
buff, me pled, and even the white color strain. (Sec also onseed. See cut under OotkaHu. 

SfVfw fririey. under hroius) torkty-CfrU (t 6 r'ki-kdl), M. An instrument pro- 

w^SrSi^dJJSSi riTSS Sn"S “■* ^® 

Cope John Shnith, Works,! 184 J^P ^lo ^^^^key^ us^ US a decoy. varieties of' 

Thernrfcsyiin NewEngland]iialongFowl,of ableck i. i P«Wns s fln« on didloate cutUng-initeumw 

eolour, yet is his fleah white , he ia much bigger than our tOrkey-CMMk (t^r'ki-kok), ft. [Orig. Turkey^eock bring very high pricea. 

Turly; Be ham loi^ Lefl^ wherewith he can or Turkey eoek {Turlne<ockf eto.l, < Turkey the tlirkey«Tllltlirg (t^r'kl-vul^tftr), n. The tur- 

country so called (see turkey). + cocfcir] The key-busBard: more fully oallea red^headed tur* 
bird now called turkey (including the female) ; key^lture, 
properly, the male of the turkey, called the Turkey wheat. See wheat, 
gobhler; benoe. a person of great personal Turkie (tOr'kilO* a. Same as Turhiah, An- 
▼anity and foolish wide: so called in allusion iknmol. Jour,, XIX. 80. [Bare.] 
to the strutting of the bird. turlaeet, u. See twrquo%ae, _ 


A turquoise. 

She ahowa me her ring of a Tuftcy-etone, set with little 
sparke of dyamonds Pepye^ Diary, Feb. 18, 1807-88. 

8 . A very fine-grained silicious rock, commonly 
of a yellowish or bluish color, it la nsed wim oil 
for aharpening amall ontting’inatmmenta. It la common* 
]y called Turlsy oflwSone, aa It cornea from the interior of 
Asia Minor. AU me co*<^ed honea and ofl*ttonea are al* 
moat entirely made up of very finejMiUoIes of ailloa, and 
the quality of the artide varies With the flnenecc and 
aharpneaa of me grain and me sompaifriesa of me atone. 

>f hone and otl>atone are highly valued lor 


tun ee feat aa a Dog, and can Ify aa fast as a Goose. 

8 dorte. Four PUmtatlons iu America (1678X p M. 
(h) The eecond ipeoiee of Mdeegnt la Jf. oeeUata, the ocel* 
laied turkey of Aondoraa and aome other porta of Central 
Aaerloo. This ia much smaller and more beantifnl 



Puppet-like thou doet advannoe thy oreik 
Andawdlln . ^ . 


Beady to bnrat wlth^Me._ 


big lopkea like aome UtrHe-^eoeke, 

Wki$ae(B%T.B.),v.Vr. 


Here he oomee, sweUiag like a t«rfoy>epek 

gM,Uen.Y.,v.LlB 


OcsIUted Twksy (M*f*egHs 0etUatm) 


tUrUMt, n. 

tnrkiffit, [Also torkeaaj < OF, forquiss, tor- 
quart turn: see turken,] To turn; alter. 

Be takem me aame lentenoe out ot Emr (eomewhit 
turMsid)forhls poeeie aa well aa the rest 
kP Banef^ Survey of Pretended Holy ^Diylpl^^(iyx 

tarkey-oom (tte'ki-kten), n. Same u ,goirra. *«»kil» (ttr'Ws), *. Same aa tur^uotM. Tm- 
com, 

TurlMyoom. See l. 
tnrk 0 y-fBtare(tAr^ki«fU 6 r>. A bright orange- 
yellow variety <» cino carbonate (smithsonite), 
colored by cadmium sulphid. It occurs hi 
mammlllaiy forms in the sine region of south- 
western Missouri. [Locsl.l 
turkfly-fbathgr Ibw (tsrOd.fera-'te U'vAr). 

A plant: same as veaeoma-iaiU 
turk^-gnat (Mr'ki-nat), ». A small black fly, 

SImuUum meridh- 


[sB B. TurkaeA 

B j^an. i 


— — , the plnmage ia intensely Instrone, and in part 

eyed wim Iridescent ocelli, recalling those of the pUMoek; 
toe bare head is deep-bln«^ studded with osmnoiea of sa 
orai^ color, and no dewlap ia davde^M^ 


sale, which attacks 
poultry in the south- 
ern and western 
United States, par- 
tieulairly in the Mis- 
sissippi valley. Com- 
pare cut under Bfrira- 
mm. 


Vitb qualifying term, one of several differ- 
ent Australian mros which resemble or suggest 
the turkey. Bee phrases below.*-Broassliirfccr. 



firBy.a variety^ the domeetio tnrkey havtogrto? tektF;«Obblir(^'- 
This has long been known; it was flg. U-gOD^r). it. The 

«SU7.3SSiJlla&3^ 

Auatn|^)~BewBBkUM wUfl tiuM, tha fenOtur- 
ksy of 8ie region namM Thiawaseo^notedasdlffer- 
lag from thoNlomestio bird in ito dark color and sot^oeed 


hWk: 


J(thrnd- 

heeleav- 



Turkish (tdr'kish), a, and n, 
m G. TUrhaoh m Bw. Turkiak aDan. Tyrkiak; 
as Turk^ + -iahh Cf, JVrkeiai,] I a. Of or 
pertaining to Turkey or the Turks] eharactejfr 
IsSo of, made in, or derived from Turkey: 
Turkiah misrule; Titrkiak nig8.--taxiMiii kaigL 
See oaspaA mo estpA-^niSB 

crowminihar. SMitB — S54Swn>s»wyirina Smae 

balaballaete.— 1 

OL s*^^elanfrasge of the Turks, a member 
of the UralnAltaic Ismily of languages, having 
s^^ dialeotsi^ w^hiitS the literary langnsge 
oftheOttoimTufitokthel^^ Ku 

commonly written with the Arabic alphabet. 

TttckUady <t*r'klsh4i). ode. In the manttgv 


_ ^ slsa and waa tha yaikpaee tytveabrie of various 
1 (s) (U tad quotation from Cliika.*-Borfrw tOflur. 


gptasetttr. 


^theTwks. 
TttxIdiitlHiiSflt (i 
o^aSSmTot 
to^pagankm; 


w. 



i or of the 



w. The ehaiacter 
i] hence, hehthen* 
AMSsssTogeniU 


[AlsolosMJ A turtle «r 


j.attdU.S.} 
g 8lfisegMMk 


♦ iPNNfc ot, 

eempi 



fMmmt Tmtomn m O. T^homane 
midli. iStrimmM, eto.); nU. < Pen. Turk! 
fM» Tvik.] A lumber of a branch of the 
tiirim xsaoe« found chiefly in central Aiia (in 






la irhm it ciMb bctuttfia tmt 1., 

of w p c emt a IccdUiji om li to th« pie^ 

^ tCMt^ MUcd lerfiMrtojMQMr or 
. fbe cdorlsf matter It oalieil eumimOi; and the 
oU to whieh He aromatio taate and ameU are daa Her- 
mt rt &ifU or Hirmeroi. Bometiinea oaUed indion loiVm 
The Hlnda name ii Awldea 

2. The plant producing turmeric.*— 3. The 
bloodroot SanffuiMiria Canadmsia.^i 




K2=ts3S»HiS 

S&B!Kaaas*»““"" 


4il 

Titf1(*«*hMd. t 


fQfit*fl-dftp (tcrke'kap)^ n. 1. The martagon 
Ulyi Uikm Martofftm; also, the Ameman 
swamp-lily, 9tiperbum» Also called TurVe- 
m Mb. See mariaaan and Ul^.^2. A species 
of msilon-oactns, Melocaetna eammumB. Also 
TmrhfB-mp oaetm^ 2ibrJi^s-head.— -8. A yariety of 
winter squash. 

(tdrksOied), a. 1. game as TurVs- 
m. lS.-~2. JVaat, a form 
of knot made by weaying 
toms of small cord round 
a larger rope. A similar 
knot Is largely used in or> 
namenting whip-handles.— 

8. A long broom with spherical head, for sweep- 
ing ceilings, etc. 

He law agr^ SMir'i-Sead beiom poked up at him. 

MtMTi Idjr Novel, x. SO. 

4 . A pan for baking cake, having a tin core in 
the center, thus bnnging heat into the middle 
of the cake. 

Tnrk's-tnrbaa (tCrks'tCr^b^), n. A plant of 
the genus Hofittaoultfe; crowfoot, 
tnrky^t, n. An obsolete spelling of turkey, 

n. [Abbr. of Turky-atonetTurkey^BtaneJ] 
Same as Turkey^tone^ 1. Sandyst Travailes, 
p. 173. 

Aurky-Stonct, a. See Turkey-eUme. 
Tnrky-Wkaatt, n. See Turl^-wheat 
TnrU^n's balsam. See betisfoin, 
turlou^ (tCr'lodh), n. [< Ir. turloeht a dry 
lake, < tnr, bare, dry, + loch, lake: see lospAj 
In Inland, a temporary pona or lake in certain 
limestone districts. 

Somo (iliifnrMl are abrupt deep holea other* open into 
ihaliow noli^i , and when the water during fioodi rfiei 
in the latter, it overilows the edjotninglanda lormiiwthe 
turtoughi, which are nmiaUy lakei in winter and oauowi 
la lammar. Hinohafi^ Oeul. of Ireland, p. 826. 

Torlapln (tCr'lU-pin), n, [OF., appar. a par- 
ticular use, in contempt, of turlu^f *^a grub, 
mushrome, start-up, new-nothing man of no 
value (Cotgrave, ed. 1611); origm unknown.1 
In eeclen. hiety a name given to the members of 
a French sect of about the fourteenth century, 
which held views very similar to those of the 
Brethren of the Free Spirit. 

The TuHupim were flrit known hy the namei Beghard% 
or Beghina and brothers and sisters of the free spirit. 
The oommon people alone called them 7HcH upfnt, a name 
which aeems obviously to be oonneoted with the wblvish 
howUngi wbloh theee people, In all protebility, would 
make in their religious ravings Their anbeequeot name 
of the fraternity <x poor men might have been the eauw 
prhy the wandering rogues, called Bedlam benara, aa- 
somad or obtained the title of T%$Hupin$ or Tunygooda 
aipaoially if their mode of aakiog alms waa aooompaniea 
hy the geaU o u l atlona of madmen. 

l>oi4ef^IU of Shakspeart. 

tum (tdrm), n, [< L. Hwisa, a troop ; of. htrbOf 
a troop, crowd: sec ttffha, A troop; 

a turma. 

Lsglona and oohorta, fiirms of horae and wloga 

iracoa,T.lL, iv.ee. 


and mnoh used by the nattvea tor dyelog yellow. 

turaexio-oU (tCr'mg*rlk-oil)i n. The oil of tur- 
meric. 

tumieric-paper (t^'m$-rik-pft^per), n. See 
paper, 

tnnngrio-plaat (ter'm§-rik-plant), «. Same as 
turmeno, 2. 

tlirmerio-root(ter'ni^rik-r6t),ii. 1. The oom- 
mon turmeric.— 2. The yellowroot, Hydra$Ua 
CanadenHe, 

tmxiiaiio-tree (tCr'mg-rik-trS), n. Arutaoeous 
tree, Acrotiy<hia Bauertt of southeastern Aus- 
tralia. It Is a moderate-alMd tree with a hard, olosc- 
grained, and strong yellow wood, and a tntght-yellow 
inner bark used for dyeii^. 

tmmaroKWr'm^-iol),*. [< + -«l.] 8. To execute by whirling or wTolvtag. 

Turmeric-oil. " * " ' 

tnmioil (tCr'moil), «. [Formerly also turmoyU; 
prob. i^m an OF. verb oonneoted with OF. fre- 
mou/dXef also tramevl^ also iremoie^ tremuye, ire* 
fHte, the hopper of a mill, < tremuer, agitate, < L. 
tremeret shake, tremble: see tremble,] I. trane. 

To disturb; a^tate; trouble; disquiet. 


J. /enaoN, Devil 1* an Asa IL, t 
Bat now. my mosa a softer attain rehearse, 

Ulan her shape 

Trom fore h e ad dofwti to loot pciieot— again 
From foot to fOivlMadaxqtttiittotytorii*^ 

r mw ie an , Innoelot and Btolna 

3. To adapt; make suitable, fit, or proper. 

However improper he mlgltt have been tor atadles of a 

higher nature, he was partly wtU turned for the oooo- 
patlona of trade and oommeroi. ^ 

AdHum, Bpeotator, Bo. ICS. 
A man wboisnothifMdlornrirthfalineeMogso<mas» 
or aaaemblieii of the fair aes. 8Mt, Spaetator, No. 44 
My self not trying, or not tur%*d to idease. 

May lay the line, and meaaare out the Wan. 

Ceagrmt Of Plaailiig 

4, To cause to revolve about an asis, or tomevs 
ronnd on or as on a center; oanse to rotate : ns^ 
to turn a crank. 

She would have made Hercules have tomad sntt. 

Shak., Mnoh Ado. ItT. SSt 


Here is a boy that loves to run, iwim, kick tooChall, turn 
^ " 0. IF Belmmt Frotom, vllL 


• (thr'm|), n , ; pi. torm« (-md). [L. ; see 

lHnii.3 Among the Romans, a company of cav- 
alry, consisting at first of Uurty and afterward 
of thirty-two men. 

(tdr'm^lln), n. Same as 

hfithitaUn, 

(tto'm3-rik)t n, [Formerly also tur* 
UlHfiiifHoo,HinsEea); clF.torr e -m d - 
terra myrikt), turmeric (as if < L. torm, 
; 4* diarita, deserved, deserving, taken in 
mm ol ^exeelUmt’); both prob. oor- 
yn^^tions of an Oriental name, perhaps of Ar. 

see oifr 0 ifSMi.f 1. The xhi- 
ipme of Cmeum langOf • PMni of the ginwer 
hmiOft native and long eumvated in the 

lopviaoa 



A ship vnto a oartalne haven bent. 

Turmodde in Neptunes watry element 

Ttoiet' IFtMOe (B. B. T. S.), p. 148. 
In his time Island waa turmogsd with many fleroe muti- 
niea HoHuyTt Fopnyet, L 671. 

J uentln retorted to a aolltary walk, . . and there 
eavoured to oompoae his turmoded and soattered 
thoughts. Scott, quentin Durward. v. 

ll.t tnirans. To labor amid trouble, worri- 
ment, or vexation; be disquieted or iu trouble ; 
worry. 

I was once in examination before five or six blabopa 
where I had much twrmoUing LalUmert Hiac. 8^ 

Some notable Sophliter ilea iwaatfng and turmoyHnff 
under the inevitable and mercilewe dUemma’i of Sooratea. 

iftkon, Apology for Bmeotymnuna. 

tnmioU (tSr'moil), H, [Formerly also turmoyle; 
< turmoUf V,] Distracting stir, oustle, commo- 
tion, oonfonon, or din; tumult; disturbance; 
agitation; trouble; disquiet. 

There 111 reat aa after much turmoil 
A b l eated soul doth iti Blystum 

5Aay.,T. 0.ofV.,iL7.S7. 
■Bjn. Oonfuaion, buttle, uproar 
tnrmoiloilStf C. [Early mod. E. termoyloue; < 
turmoil + *oue,] Troublous. 

Saynot Augnsqme . . was snrelye an exoellente man, 

of dynyue sntta and knowledge, and so tranayled in set- 
tonga ioorth Cbrlstoa true Belygion in tboae termoyloue 
deym , , . that he is worthelye called a Dootonr and Pyl- 
Iw of Ohrlitoa Churche. 

H. Jktm, Slrat Books on America (ed. Arber), p, la 

tlir:^tAm)i e. [Early mod. E. also toum, tom; 
< MEL iumen, tyrnen, Umen (< AS.), also toumcn, 
tomen (< OP.) ; AS. fyrwan, tontian, turn (of. 
0. tumen, tilt, just, practise gymnaraos, idso 
MHO. O. tumieren^ Wt, just, toum^, bs loel. 
tuma^ tum, tumerOf tilt, tourney, < OF.), b 
OF. tomer, tourner, F. toumer ss Pr, Sp. Pg. 
tomar m It, tonwre, < L. tomare, turn in a lathe, 
round off, ML. turn (in various uses) (cf. Or. 
Topvebetv^ work with a turners^ chisel, turn in a 
lathe, round off. turn, ropvovaOaif make round), 
< toffMfg, < Ghr. Td/nof, a tool used by carpenters 
to draw circles with, a kind of compasses, also a 
turners’ chisel ; akin to ropdc, piercing, < relpeiVf 
pisfoe, L. lerere, rub away: see terthrate, Into, 
by«3 1. treme, 1. To form or fashion (a piece 
of wood or metal), with a chisel, while the 
object is rotated in a lathe; shape, as wood, 
metal, or other hard substance, especially into 
round or rounded figures, by means of a lathe: 
as, to turn the legs of a chair or a table; to turn 
ivory figures. 

A tumid baddttodd omdad x*. 
mmd In B, 2wc Society In Biisabethan Age, App., I. 
I could Iwvi yon am handle for that orateb-^^ 

DtoNtw, Our Mutoal Friend, iv. IS. 

2. To round; execute in ronnded outlines; 
bring to perfection of riiape, form, or style; 
henoe» to form, fashion, or shape in any way: 
aSf to tiini a spntenoe. 


6. To revolve in the mind: regard from diflii^ 
ent points of view; consider and reconsider; 
ponaer. 

Turn tbeie Ideal about In your mind, and take a vfs# 
ofthemonaQaidsa Wam, 

7. To go, pass, or move ronnd ; go or get round 
or to the other side of: as, to ttira the stake- 
boat in a race. 

My tntor appeara to able that , . it must he my ewp 
fault If I am not a oomplete rogue before 1 tom the aomer. 

SherUan, School for Soandal^ ill* !• 

8. To change the course or direction of ; cause 
to move, tenA or be aimed or pointed in an op- 
posite or different direction, or toward a differ- 
ent object, purpose, or the like ; divert from 
one way, course, or channel into another. 

HellHimyoiironnrenthiaditoh. gl«ii;,Cor.,iitl.g4 

He had very much turiMd hie atudiee . . . Intothellvea 
of Don BeUlanis of Greece, Guy of Warwiok, ''the Ssivea 
ChamirfoDS,'’ and other hiatoriana of that age. 

Stosb. Tatter, Ka SS. 

The king now Himed bla thonghtaupona nobler <Mcct, 
Dmee, Bonroe of the Mile, uT^ 

The king, who would never have made auch a devtae hi 
his bettor days, waa more easily fitnied trom hia purpocc 
now than he would once have beau. 

Preeeett, Ferd. and Isa., fi. M. 
Henee— (a) To head off: la to turn a runaway horsa. 
(h) To reverae; repeaL 

God will turn thy eaptivity. and have oompasiloa apes 
thee. Deut xxx. S. 

It is not in thynower to turn this deatlny. 

Ftetohurtand anotker% Btophetoaa HL S. 
je) To direei; aim : aa to turn the boae on a burning build* 

A man. though be tom* hia eyea toward an oMeet, yal 
be may chooae whether he will curioudy survey it. Isato. 

At he gaaed with wonder, the youth fumed upon him a 
pieoo o( ugbtod bog-wood which he carried to a lautom. 

dtoCaFhir Maid of Perth, xxtX 

(d) To pot or apply ; use or employ , uttUae: aa to turn 
everything to advantage or aooonnt 

Great Apollo 

Itowantothebeati glak., W. T . Hi. 1. to* 

I am a man out of all bnslneaa and would wUllngly tom 
my bead to any thing for an honeat livelihood. 

Addieen, Bpeotator, Mo. ISt. 

Borne, whofum their travela to the greatoet advantaam 
etideavonrto mix with thepeoplaof the oouotn.andwiih 
all strangera in order to make proper obeervutiQoaciieaa- 
tomaandmannera. 

Peaedb, Deaeription of the Bast, U. IL 177. 

(e) To blunt (literally by ttmting over): aa to fm 
cage of a knife. Bee the pbraee bdow, (/) Tb 
drive , foroe : with qg md, toNui, eto. : aa to sum 
out to feed; to turn a servant out of the houae. 

And gif the! talkecf talei vn-trewa 
Thou lam hem out of that antont 

Bymneto FGptoketo.(B. B. T. &), p. ICI. 
Letmebeoorreete^ ^ 

To break myatnbbo m n o ta, If it lie to. 

Bather than turn me qf; and X ihaD tnand. 

BmuandFl, Phllaater. U. 1. 

A veasal scut by aome merohanta to oarry profliloni to 
La TOar was fallen Into the hands of D'Aainay, who had 


made priae of her, and fumed themen tmon an ida 

intiifArqa Hist New Bngtood, n. tS7. 
9. To change tbe position of; shift or change to 
or as to the top, bottom, front, or back; reverse 
or invert; tarn u^de down or inside out: as, 
to tom an hour-glass; to turn flapjacks on a 
griddle ; to turn one’s coat, 
n I^im angiy, X might tom the Bookie of my Glrdls 

•, fuotod In Wtowoodh Memorial^ L W 
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This houM is tumtd upside down since Bobin OsUar 
died Shak., 1 Hen. IV., iL 1. 11 

I ialko and prate, and lay ’t not on their Jackes^ 

And the proud Jacks care not a tig fur me , 

Hnt Ixnies a me, He turtw ouothet leafe 
Heywood, If you Know nut me (Works, cd. Iti74, 1. 2f>7). 
When she |tho hen] has laid her eggs in such a manner 
that ahe can cover them, what care does she take in turn- 
%ing them frequently, Uiat all iwrls may partake of the vital 
warmth. Addnnm, Spectator, No 120. 

10. To throw ; overthrow ; overturn. 

All Troy for to»take and Ume at hor wille. 

DettrurUon nf TVojv (K. K. T S.), L 4&tt8. 
The Troiens with tone that hmyt to ground, 

Kyld of liur knightes A totnyus full luony 

VeMrucUon qf Tnty (K E. T 8.), 1. 10282. 

Ilf. To Ret 

The TYolwis thaire tore shippis hade tumyt on ffyre, 
Wold httue t)reut honi baily, imtis & other. 

Dfutntetion qf Truy (E. E. T S.), 1. 7112. 
12f. To return ; send baek. 

Tell her 1 sent It to iiiako merry with, 

Bht 11 turn us thanks at least > 

B Juimn, Sad Shepherd, i. 2. 

13. To transfer; put into other hands; turn 
over. 

Our inheritance is turned to strangers, our houses to 
aliens Lam. v 2. 

14. To fold HO that tlte other side may appear: 
as, to tutu dowuono^s eollar.— 16. To remake 
with tlie iiiHide turned out; make over again hy 
reversing the material: ns, to turn a garment. 

A pair of old breeches thiice turtied. 

Shak.T.oi the &,iii 2 44 
Mrs. Cratchit, . . . dressed out but poorly in a twioe- 
tumed gown thekem, Christmas Caiol, ill 

Her satin gown had been turned and made over till 
every possible capability <if it was exlunisted 

n B. Stowe, Oiatown, p fd 

16. To change to another opinion or party; 
change with respect to eonvietioiis, HeiitiiueutH, 
feelings, or conduct; convert or pervert. 

One suffering for the truth turneth mure than a thou- 
sand aenuuns. Latiiner, Mist .Sel 

Will nothing turn your unrelenting hearts ^ 

Shak , 1 Hen \ 1 , v. 4. 60 
8o, turn, good Lord, O turn the hearts of Princes, 

Whose Rage their realms with Saints deer bloud herinses. 

Syhegter, tr of Bethulians Rescue, vi 
Wisest woman 

That ever tipped her tongue with iMiint of reasons, 

To turn her hearers ' B Jotmm, Magnetick Lady, iv 2. 

17. To change or alter the nature, character, 
or appearauee of in any way ; change into some- 
thing else, traiisfonu; transmute; metamor- 
phose. 

Watir to w}ne he turned ryiic, 

He garte oonie giowe with-outcn plogh, 

Wher are was none York Play*, p 206 
There an Aungel heidu Jacob stillc, and fumed his Name, 
and < leped him Israel MandevUle, Travels, p S6. 

There wassometlroc in (Ema a woman called ( 'iicc, which 
by erK'hantnieut . . tiiM‘d with u dunk to turn as many 
men as received it into divers likciu'ss and figures of sundry 
beasts Sir T More, Life of Picus ( Utopia, Int , p Ixxxi X 
You may as well goalxmt to fvmthe sun to ice with fan- 
ning in his face with a peacock's feather 

i7*oir,Hen V,iv, 1.212. 
They II turn me In your anns, Janet, 

An adder and an ask 

The Younff Tamlane (Child’s Ballads, 1 122). 
Nav, must my mirth be so suddenly turned into bitter 
howlings, and my ease into a lx*d of ttanies? 

St lUmy fleet, Sermons, I. xl 

18. To change from om* language or form of 
expression to another; paraphrase; translate; 
construe. 

Host of these things we had from his own mouth, and 
heard him turn the oriental languages into IaUii very 
readily Voeocke, Desciiptlun of the East, 11 ii 288. 

At the age of eleven f Binctsonl was tunnng Virgil into 
very readable English heroics 0 W Ilolmee, Emerson, I 

19. To change from a fresh, sweet, or other- 
wise natural condition; cause to ferment, be- 
come sour, or the like : as, warm weather turns 
milk. 

Von ve almost turned my good affection to you , 
Soared my sweet thought A all my pure purposes. 

B Jonetm, Devil Is an Ass, ii S. 

20. To put or hnng into a cert, am state or con- 
dition : as, the wine has turnrd him sick. 

A slave that still . turns roe to shame. 

Shak , T G of V., iv 4 «7. 
Should I tell you gravely that without Hie help of coins 
we should never have known which was the first of the 
emperors that wore a heard, or rode In stirrups, I might 
turn my science into ridicule 

Addison, Dialogues on Medals, L 
2 If. To j|et around ; trick; beguile; cheat. 

Til he bad tomed him he ooude not blinne. 

Chaucer, Canon s Yeoman's Tale, 1. leo. 
22. To render unbalanced or unsound ; dis- 
tract : as, to turn onc^s head. Hee the phrase be- 
low.^-vottotnnialudr. see Aoiri.— To toa turned, 
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or to bo tnmod ot to bt or to have advanesd beyond: 
said with regard to age. 

Ima, thoimh he it now turned qf fifty, haa not appeared 
In the woria In hie real oharaoter since flve-and-tweniy. 

Steele, Spectator, No. 264. 

When tliey {roinert] are turned qf thirty they besdu to 
look thin, and are much subject to plurisies and palsies. 

Poeoeke, Description of the East, 11 ii. 227. 

Of late, trouble of another kind has been added. Tina 
it a little turned qf fifteen . tlie is going to be veiy beau- 
tifuL H R. Stow, OldtoWD, p. 406. 

To turn a oat-ln-pan. See outi.— To turn adrift. 
See adrift - To tum against, (a) To use to the diaad- 
vant^e or Injury of o^is argument waa tumtd opoiatt 
hlmaelf ; they turned their amis ayatnet theii* friends. (6) 
To render unfriendW or opposed to as, hia old comrade 
was turned ayattist him by false reports.— To tmn U 
«Miny*8 line, or poiMtlon, to msiKsuver so as to 
pass round hia forces and attack him from the rear or <m 
the flank , hence, to tum one's flank, in a flgnrativi 
sense, to circuiiivunt or outwit one 

Tom felt at once that hia flank was turned. 

T Uughce, Tom Brown at Rugby, II. & 

A number of attempts were made by the enemy to turn 
our right flank, where Bheiman was posted, but every ef- 
fort was lepulsed with heavy loss 

U. 8 QratU, Personal Memoirs, I 839. 
To turn a penny. Soe penny —To turn aside, to turn 
to one side , ward off , avert as, to tum aside a blow or 
a thruat —To turn away, (a) To tum in an opposite 
or different direction , aveii. 

She turns ateay the face. Shak., Luoreoe, 1. 171L 

(b) To turn aside , avert 

We pray to God to tum aufay some evil from ua. 

Whole Duty qf Man. 

(c) To dismiss from service; discharge, discard. 

I must turn away wmie of my followers. 

Shak., M. W. of W , I a 4. 

ITie Master of the House may tum away all his Servants, 
and take whom he please Selden, 'Table-Talk, p. OR 
To turn back, (a) To cause to return or retrace one’s 
hKitateps as, 1 waa turned back by stress of weather, (bt) 
To send liaek , return 

We tum not bark the iRks upon the merchant 
When we have soil’d them Shak , T. and (* , 11 2. 69. 
To turn down, (a) To fold or doable down 

Is not the leaf turn’d downf Shak ,3 C , iv 3. 278. 
(b) To lower by turning a atop-cock or the like as, to 
tum down the gas (e) To snub . suppress. (Hlang, 1 S ] 
—To turn llnkea suseflukei -To turn forth, to drive 
or cast out , expel 

Tum melancholy /orth to funerals. 

Shak.,M N D.,L1 14 
To turn hoadt, to turn round ; face about 

7\im heeid, and atop pursuit Shak., Hen V., ti 4 09. 
To tom In. (a) To fold or double in 

Tims a w iso tailmr is not pinrhitii^, 

But turns at every aeam an Inch in 

lludtbrae {Imp Jhel ) 
(b) To turn inward said ospeoially of thi toes 

I gives 'em the hornpipe and the liaiidy jig, that's dan- 
cing with my toes turned tn 

Mayhew, London Labour and l.ondon l*oor. III. 200 
(e) To hand over or deliver . as, to turn tn the unexpended 
balance.— To tum In a doadoye or block, to fasten the 
shioud or itiap round the deaucye or block ~To tum 
off. (a) To dismiss or put away summarily ; discard , dls- 
ch^e 

He turned off his former wife to make room for this 
marriage. Adcfuion 

Servants sent on messages are apt to stay out somewhat 
longer than the message requires. When you return, 
the master storms, the lady scolds ; stripping, cudgelling, 
and turning off is the word 

Sunft, Advice to Servants (General Direction8> 
(bt) To give over , consign 

The murmurcr is fumed off to the company of those 
doleful creatures that inhabit the ruins of Babylon 

Oovemment qf the Tongue. 

(e) To torn aside , divert 

The institution of sports and ahows was intended, by 
all guveniments, to (um off the thoughts of the people 
fiom busying themselves in matters of state 

Addison, Freeholder, Na 84. 

(d) To perform; accomplish; cornploto 

Whatever he may say of its quality, the German offiolal 
or man of huainesa is always appalled at the (luantlty of 
work his compeer here can ftim off In a given time 

O. 8 ffoR, German Culture, p. 306. 

(e) To shut off, as a fluid, by means of a stop-cock, valve, 
etc , so as to prevent its operation or effeot , stop or with- 
draw the effective supply of sa to tum off the gas. the 
water, or the steam, (f) To hang, as a eriniinal ; hence, 
with ouinoroos allusion to the '^oose," to put through 
the msrriage ceremony ; marry. [Slang.] 

Some minutes after he was fumed off, a Reprieve came 
for him, and being immediately cut down, he soon reviv’d, 
to the admiratkin of all Speotatora. 

The Flying Poet, Deo. It 1706, quoted in Ashton’s Social 
[Life in Reign of Queen Anne, II. 215. 

I saw then turned off at igaackly a quarter past 12. 
Thadceray, Yellowpluin Papers, Mr. Deuoeaoe at Parts, lx. 
(g) To give a different tum or direction to, or a different 
meaning or effect to; turn aside : aa, to tum o/ a joke.— 
To torn OBf to open a pasaage to, or admit, aa a fluid by 
meani of a itop-oook or valve, so aa to bring into aotual 
operation or use ; bring into play the effective supply of : 
BA to him on the gas, steam, or water.— To tom OBOb 
OORt. to change sides ; go over to another party, seot, or 
the Uke; become a pervert Gompare turmooL 


They tdeofeguarded him like food 'niui— said he only 
wanted to get Into the House to finger the salaiy and then 
tum Me coat, GrenviUe-Murray, Member for Partt xx. 

Mr. Bright should be the last man to oharge a politieal 
opponent with turning Me eoat. 

Weetmineler Bee., OXXVUl. 626. 
To turn OBO'l hUld, to apply or adapt one's self. 


A good Servant ahou'd turn hie Hand to evwy thing in 
a Family. Steele, Tender Husband, U. l. 

To all thlnga could he him hie hand 

Tennyeon, Enoch Arden. 
To tnm OBO'l koad or targln. (a) To make one giddy 
or diaay, aa by looking down from a great height (o) To 
Infect one with extravagant notiunA as of pride or conceit : 
SA the attentions shown him quite htrasa Me head. 

For the benefit of suoh whoee heade are a little turned, 
... I shall assign one of the sides of the ooHsoe whidi 
I am erecting for the cure of this dangenma distemper 
(pride). Steele, Tate, No. 127. 

The spirit of public fanaticism turned their heade, 
<Mdemtth,Th9 

The rush of invitatlonA and the strugirto for hit society, 
. . would have been quite enough to himany head lesa 

strong than hia Lady ffoUand, Sydney Smith, viiL 


To torn onl (a) To put out ; drive out ; expel : sa the 
unruly persons were fumed out. 

The triumphant party are not at all in the huinonr to be 
fumed Old every time his lordship has drunk a bottle too 
much. Walpole, LetterA II 8. 

(b) To put out to pasture, as cattle or horsoA (c) To pro- 
duce us the result of lalxir, or training, or any process of 
manufacture , furnish in a complete atate , send out fin- 
ished . us, this factory turns out l,00u pieces of cloth In a 
week. 


One thing is very certain- that the [public] schools 
turned out splendid scholars, and their imwors of writing 
Latin and Greek verse were wonderful 

W Beeant, l<iftv Years Ago, p 166 
(d) To turn inside out . reverse , tienro, to bring to view , 
show, produce, aa, to turn out one’s pockets, turnout 
your cards.— To tum over, (a) To change the fKisition 
of the top, Indtoni, or sides of , overturn as, to turn over 
a box ; the seats were turned over in the struggle, (b) To 
hand over, deliver, transfer, refer as, the business wm 
turned over to bis creditors. 


If he [the footman] be not for your Turn, fum him aver 
to mo again when 1 come back HoweU, Letters, 1. v. 18. 
Tis well the debt no payment does demand , 

You fum roc over to another hand 

Dryden, Aurengzebe, iv. 1. 
(e) To do bnsinesA nr sell good^ to the amount of as, he 
fur»ut over about el0tH> a wiHfk (d) To open and turn the 
leaves of for the purpose of examining 

Rome coiicoivo they have no iqaro to do than to fum 
aver a concordance. ^ , SwifL 

(«t) To turn off ; hang [Hlang.] 

(Yimiiials, condemned to suffer, 

Are blinded first, and then turned over. 

S BuUer, Hudibras, III 11. 696. 
To turn over a new leaf. Hec Paj ~ To tom tail 
See toRi.— To tum the back, to turn away, hence, to 
leave a place or company , go off , run away 

Make mouths upon me when I fum my hack. 

Shak , M. N D , Ui 2. 288. 

Sam. Quarrel, I will back thee. 

Ore How ! fum thy back and runt 

Shak , R. and J., i 1. 41. 

To tum the back on or upon one. seo baek\ —To 
tum the buckle of the belt behind, see bucHev.^ 
To tum the oat in the pan. (at) To reverse the order 
of things so as to mike them apfiear the opposite of what 
they really are. N JS. D , under eof. 

There la a cunning whiclrwe in England call ’’the fum- 
ing qf the eat in the pan ” whii h Is when that which a 
man says to another he laya it as if another had aald It to 
him. Bacon, ('unning (ed. 1887). 

(b) Hee fo (urn a eatdn-pan, under cof i.—To tum thO 
0^ ihoulder. Hee cofd.— To tum the die or the 
dice, to change the luck 

Fortune confounds the wise. 

And, when they least expect it, fums tA« aiee. 

Drydsn. 

To turn the edge of, to deprive of sharpness or keen- 
ness, blunt. 

This newA I think, hath fum'd your weapon's edge. 

Shak., 2 Men. \I , II. 1. 179. 
To turn the paunch, to vomit , disgorge, as fish (New 
Rug.)— To turn the loale. to make one aide of the bal- 
ance fall; heocA flgurativdy, to give wperiority or sue- 
cess , decide , determine 

Yon weigh equally ; a feather will fum the scale. 

Shak , M. for M., iv. 2. 81 


If I aurvlVA shall Troy the less prevailf 
A single soul 's too ligiit to fum the eeale Dryden. 

To turn the Stomadh of, to cause nausea or disgust in ; 
tflake quidmish or • dlagufted 
They tTonquinese] have many sorts of dlahcA that wou’d 
tum the Stamaeh of a atranger, which yet they themselvea 
like very weU Dampisr, VoyageA II. L Wh 


This filthy simile, this besstly Hua 
Q uite films ifvr stamaeh. 

Pqps, EpU. to fiatIreA U. m 
TbtiimtheUblei. 0ee(aMs.-Totiimttm^t. Bee 
fij^— To tum to the ili^t>about Bee i^ht-abo^ 
—To tom tnrUa Bee turUe^.^To tttXB IQA (a) To 
brhig to the sorfaee: bring from below to the top; tmu 
over : ae, to turn ifp the si^ or the solL 

Yellow ” bobs " fumed up before the ptoagh 
An ohiefeet halta ; with eork and lead enoofp. 

JDkMigf (Axher’f kng. damw, 1. 
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H* itcew^l the Oltjr . . . wlth^f^ lUTlng lint funMl 
vp the groand with % plough. O^a/t, Cnidltiei, I. in. 
(i) To bring or put a different •uiftoe or side uppennoit; 
place with the face upward : aa, to turn up a card. 


Tour lordahlp la the moat patient man In loaa, the moat 
ooldeat that ever turned up aoe. 8hak , Cymbellne, ii 8. 2. 


(e) To give an upward turn or direction to , bring the end, 
tip, or point of uppennoat; tilt up aa, to turn up une'a 
noae (an expreaaloii of contempt). 


Her denotion at the Church la much In the turning vp 
of her eye^ and turning downe the leafe In her Booke 
when ahee hearea nam'd Chapter and Verse. 

Bp. BurU, Mlorn-oosmographle, AShee Precise Hypocrite 
To refer to In a book: aa. to (iimKp a passage or text— 
TO tom Ul^ (or on), to direct or cause to operate upon 
or against ; hence, to oast back upon , retort as, ho turned 
his sword upon lilmaelf , to turn the arguments of an op. 
ponent upon himself.— To torn up one’! tOOB. to die 
ridang 1— Tuxndjd oommai, reversed commas us^ 
in marking the beginning of a quotation, and under a 
word or words to Indioate repetition.— TnrnUtg-Offma- 
Ohintt, in iUuking-manuf, , a machine for closing the seam 
in askings which have been knit flat E U. Knight 
H, iutrans, 1. To have a revolving or roll- 
ing motion ; move round; as on an axis, pivot, 
or niuge; revolve. 


He that is giddy thinks the world tuma round. 

8hak , T. of the S., v. 2. aa 

If it (a cannon ball] should strike any part of ilte body 
when the velocity . . is greatly diminiHhed, it docs not 

oanr it away, . . but, in consequence of its circular or 

rolling motion, it turna round the part, in the same man- 
ner as a wheel passes over a limb 

J, M Carnoehan, Operative Surgery, p 184. 

Henoe — 2. Figuratively, to move as on a point 
of support; lunge; depend: with on or upon : 
as, the question turns upon this point. 

The ('horns ought to turn upon the Argument of the 
Drama, and support the Design of the Acts 

Jeretny CoUiar, iSiort View (ed. 1698), p. 149. 

Great events often turn upon very small efrt itnistances. 

Swyft, (X>nduot of Allies. 

A playfulness that turned on her supposed oddity was 
hot at idl to Maggie’s taste 

George Eliots Mill on the Floss, ii 1. 


3. To move go as to face in a different direction 
or in gome gpecifled direction; direct on<‘’8faco, 
course, efforts, attentions, thoughts, etc. (in 
gome particular direction) : as, to turn toward 
Mocca iu prayer; to turn down a shady laue; 
I know not which way to tu/ni. 


At tliys pi'eseiit time of ii speke no more, 

Vnto my purpos torn sitall 1 therfore. 

Eom. qf Partenay (B. £. T S.), 1- 61& 
Abjure this magic, turn to God again 

Mwiovoe, Doctor Faustus, it 1. 

1 know not where to turn G, welcome home I 

Shdk, ror„ II. 1. 197. 
Tnist mo, Sir, I thougiit we had wanted three miles of 
this house , now we arc at it, we'll turn into it, and 
refresh oursclveH with a cup of drink 

1 WalUtn, Complete Angler, p. 56. 
Just within the Gate, we turned up a Street on the loft 
hand, and were conducted h\ the Oiinsul to his own house 
KaundreU, Aleppo to Jerusalem, p 67 
Great souls hy instinct to each other turn, 

Demand alliance, and in friendship burn 

Jddtaon, The Campaign 
There is no Point of the Compass to which they cannot 
turn, and by which they are hot turn’d 

Congreve, Way of the World, II 6. 
4, To change the posit lou or posture of the 
body, as in bed; shift or roll from one side to 
the other. 


I turn'd and try’d each comer of ray bed, 

To find it Bleep were there, but sleep was lost 

Dryden. 

6. To change direction; take an opposite or 
different course or way. 

I'heu Shalt thou see the dew bedabbled wretch 
Turn, and re4itm, Indenting with the way 

Shak , VauuB and Adonis, 1 704. 

6. Specifically, to put about ; tack. 

Ha ipy'd a Dutch Sloop turning to get into the Koad. 
and oaw her at the evening Anchor at the Weat end of 
the Island. Dumpier, Voyages, I. 62. 

7. To ohan^ one’s attitude or policy ; hence, 
to rebel; offer resistance; show fight: often 
with upon : as, to turn upon one’s accuser, ^e 
to turn on (a), below. 

Should I turn upon the true prlnoe? 

HAii*,lHen.IV.,iL 4. 207. 
Sven the tnstinotlve worm on which we tread 
Turns, though It would not 

Sfiitay, Julian and liaddalo. 

8. To retraoe one’s steps ; go or oome back ; 
return. 

Either thou wilt die, by God’s just ordinance. 

Ere from this war thou turn a oonquexor, 

Or t with grief and extreme age shall perish, 

And never look upon thy face again. 

fiMi,lUoh. m., iv. 4. 181. 

9. To retreat; run away; also, to desert; go 
over to the enemy. [Bm,] 


Wban tht haf o* Ihi Oordonet deoertlt. 

An’ tumit wl’ Murray in a crock. 

Battle c/CoriMiChlld'B Ballads, vn. 218X 
10. To change or become altered iu nature, 
character, quality, appearance, or the like; be 
converted, transformed, or transmuted ; hemse, 
in general, to become; grow: as, to turn gray; 
to turn pale. ^ 

Ue that kepeth it danlv a yere, afire that yerc, hyt 
tumelh yn tolneache and Bioode. 

Mandemlle, Travels, p 124 
Thy mirth shall turn to moan 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI , ii. 8. 44 

All the happiness 

Beotow'd ujj^n me tuma into disgrace. 

Beau, and FI , Maid’s Tragedy, ill l 
Why how now eyes? what now? what’s heere to do? 
I’me gone, or I shall stralte (uma baby to 

IJeyvfood, Woman Killed with Kindness (Works, 
(ed. 1874, II 160) 

That every one who turned CHiriitian was sure by that 
means to forfeit the favour of hia prince, and to be looked 
upon as an apostate from the religion of his country 

Bp, Atterbury, Sermons, I ill 
Their design was to turn pirates, and plunder the Span- 
iards. Ai;^, Gulliver’s Tmvols, Iv. h 


You’re a nice article, to fitm sulky on first coming 
home ! Dickens, Martin Chuxslewlt, xxvL 

One of them asked her when her hair had Ixffiun to turn. 

Harper's Mag , LXiVU. 186. 

In particular— (a) To shift. 

Kow all this Scene shall to Arcadia turn, 

The Seat of happy Nymphs and Swalna 

Congreve, Semrie, Ii. .S. 
(6) To change from a fresh ur sweet condition , become 
sour or spoiled, as milk or cider 


Cow-milk thus prepared I judge to be better for a con- 
sumption than ass milk, whkh . . . tumeth not so easily, 
but Is a litUu harsli Bacon, Nat Hist, ft 61. 


hireman ohiel, 
and dine. 

(('hlld’s Ballads, Vin. 288> 
There is nothing so intereoilng as one of these Oriental 
caf^s, and so I turned in from uie street, drew a square 
straw-covered stool up to a low table and held up one 
finger The Century, ALU. 77. 

(c) To go to bed. (Ckdloq ] 

1 mean to toss a can, and remember my sweciheai i, 
afore I twm tn. Congreve, lx»ve for liuve. 111. 16, 

No roan can be a sailor, or know what sailors ore, unless 
he has lived in the forecaatlo with them ~ turned xn and 
out with them, aitd eaten from the common kid 

JL U, Dana, Jr., Before tlie Mast P 67. 
id) I'o turn about. - To turn Off, to deviate from a course ; 
be divert ed as, the turns off to the right — To tum 

on or upon, (a) To show anger, resentment, or hostility 
toward , omfrout in a hostile or angry manner. 

Tum on the bloody hounds with hmtds of steel 

Shot., I Hen. VI,lv. 2. 61. 
Pompey turned upon him again, and in effect bade him 
be quiet Bacon, Friendship. 

(6) See def 2 —To tum OUt («) To bend or point out- 
ward as, iit'r tots tum out (b) To come abroad , assem- 
ble out of d(H)r8, miiatei as, the volunteers turned out 
in fmee , tlie ]>eople turned out to oee the show. 

Then from every house and hamlet the men turned out 
C D Warner, Backlog Studies, p. 126. 
(e) Specifically, of woiknien, to abandon work iu order to 
go on strike 

What do you say to a strike, by way of something pleoe- 
anttotalkBlHmt? ' “Ifavethe hands actually fumed outf* 
asked Mrs. 'J'iioruton Mrs GaduU, S orf h and South, xvill. 
id) To get out of betl ; rise. fC!olloq ] (e) To prove in the 
result or issue , appear or show in the end , terminate ; re- 
sult* a^ the affair turned out better than was expected. 

That you have n wealthy unele I liave heard ; but how 
your expectations will turn out is more, I believe, than 
you can tell. Shendan, Scliool for Scandal, ill 8. 


Take ye that my 
And hum in here 
The Hireman ChM 


(e) To become light, dixi^, or giddy, as the iiead or brain ; 
reel , henoe, to liccome distracted, dumenti^d, or mad. 

Ill look no more, 

Lest my brain turn Shak , Lear, iv 6 28 
(d) To become nauseaiud, qualmish, sick, or disgusted, as 
the stomach («) To Itecome inclined in another direc- 
tion CO To change from ebb to flow or from flow to ebb, 
as the tide 

The tide turned, and lushcd as fiercely in the opposite 
direction Macaulay, Von Kauke’s Hist Popes. 

11. To be ehungcablo, fickle, or inconstant; 
vacillate. 


She bade love last, and yet she fell adurmn//. 

Shak , Passionate Pilgrim, I 100. 

12. To tend; result: with to. 

I asked if he was unwilling to be made knowno to some 
greate man, for tliat I believed it might tum to ids profit 
Evelyn, Diary, Jon 18, 1671. 

Of late the West India ctillee, which in not so good, has 
sold so cheap that It does not turn to ai count to send it 
to England Poeoeke, Descrqitiou of the East, I 1S4. 

13. To take form on tht* lathe; u7uh*rgo the 
process of turning on a lathe: ns, ivory turns 
well.— To tom about, to turn the face in another direc- 
tion , wheel or face about as, in turned abotd and faced 
me. 

O think na ye niy heart was wae, 

When 1 turn'd about, away to gao’ 

The Lament of die Border Widow ((’hild's Ballads, III 87). 
To tum agniXL (a; To return 

Cure Lady cam to hero, and bad hein toumen ajen. 

MandevUle, Travels, p. 61. 

Tlierefore, O yo childreu of Israeli, tvme agayne, like as 
ye haue exceed in your golnge backo 

0/1551, Isa. x«l 0. 

His big manly voice, 

3H«rm‘np again toward chlldisli treldc. 

Shak . As you like if, If. 7. 162. 
(b) To make a stand and face the enemy , tum on an 
enemy. 

Can honour pull tlie wings of fearful cowards, 

And make 'em tum again bko tigers? 

Fletcher, Valentinian, ill 8. 
To tnzn agtinft, to rebel against , become unfriendly 
or hostile to : as, my friends have all turned agaxnd me. 
—To tum atida. (<>) To leave a straight course, go 
off in a different direction. 

1 have therefore turned aside from that beaten path, and 
chosen Uiough a less easy yet a more profitable way. 

Hooker, Eccles. Polity, i 10. 
(b) To withdraw from the presence or the notice of others ; 
avert the face : as, to tum aside to hide one’s blushea - 
To tum awiy. (a) To leave a straight or usual course ; 
deviate; depart. 

When the righteous tumeth away from his righteous- 
ness, . . . shall he live? Fj»k. xvUl 24 

jb)j^ turn the face in another direction; avert one’s 


I, she turned away, she hung her bead 

Tennyson, Merlin and Vivien. 
. to go or come back ; return. 

Tum back to me, 
and play the mother's part 

Shak., Sonnets, cxliil 

0. (a) To bend or point inward . as, his toes 
To enUn*. 

1 jiray you, into your servant's bouse. 


I never had a wife, but I have liad twr) or three broom- 
stick matches, tlumgh ti>ey never turned out happy 

Mayhiiw, London Labour and London Poor, I 858. 
To tun OVOr, to move, shift, or cliange from side toslde^ 
or from top to nottom as, to turn over in bed — To tnxn 
round (a) I'o turn so os to face the other way , reverse 
one’s position (6) I’o reverse one’s opinitms or rdatioM : 
go over to anotlier side or party as, he fumed round and 
voted with the Whigs —To tum rutty. Sec ruityS.-.. 
To turn to. (o) [To, prep ] (1) To be directed toward: 
os, the needle turns to the tK>le (2) To tend to; result 
or terminate in (’onipareocf 12 (S) To apply one’s self 
to , betake one’s B<‘lf to , direct one’s efforts ur attention 
to , resort to 

What is that which I should tum to, lighting upon days 
like these? 

Every door is barr’d with gold, and opens but to golden 
keys. Tennyson, I^'ksley Hail. 

(6) [To, adv J To begin operations , set to work, 

1 found that no time was allowed for day dreaming, but 
that we must tum to at tlie first light 

B IJ. Dana, Jr , Before the Hast, p 8. 

To tnm Turk. Hee Turk -To turn under, to be bent, 
doubled, or folded downward or under —To tumup. (u) 
To ptilnt upwaid as, her nose turns vp slightly. (6) To 
come to the surface , lienee, to i oine to light , appw ; 
happen , occur as, to be wiUting for soniuthing to turn up. 
Those accidental visitations of fortune are like prizes 
in the lottery, which must nut be put into the year’s in- 
come till they turn up 

Sydney Sindh, To John Allen, Jan. 24, 1818. 
“And tlion, " said Mr Micawber, “I shall, please 
Heaven, begin to be befoichand with the world, ... if 
— ill short, it anything turns up ” 

Ditkens, David Copperfleld, xl 
If after three thousand years a black swan turns up. 
must wc not suppose it possible that in three thousana 
years more we may see a candle burn in an atmospho'e of 
pure nitrogen ? J Fiske, ('usmic Philos., 1 54. 

(e) To turn belly u^ard said of a dying whale, 
turn (tern ), «. [Early mod. E also toum, toume, 
tom; < ME. turn, tourn^ tom^ OP. fowrw, tour, 
a tum, trick, round, etc., F. tour, a round, 
travel, tour, otc. ; from the verb. Of. fourl*.] 

1, Movement about a <*euti*r ; circular motion; 
rotation; revolution: as, the turn of awheel; 
a tum of the wnst. 

His Passion is Mutnmortihos’d in the Tum of a hand. 

Jeremy Collier, Short View (ed. 1698), p. 227, 
A gallant daunce, that liuely doth bewray 
A spirit and a vertue masculine, . 

With lofty fumes and capriola in the ayre 

Sir J Davies, Dancing. 

2. A tuminff into another or a different way; 
a change of movement or direction ; a devia- 
tion ; also, the point at which such a change of 
course is made. 

True Repentance it the tum of the whole Soul from 
the Love as well as the Fraotioe of Sin 

StUtxngJleet, Sermons, III. i. 
When one soae the beggars and the commonplace and 
shabby condition of Spanish Granada, *he may per- 
haps give a new tum to lits reflec tions by visiting Tetuan. 

C. D. Warner, Roundabout .Tourney, p 181. 
Specifically — (a) Change to an opposite direction, or the 
point at which such change is cffecUMl . as, the tum of the 
tide, (b) Deviation from a straight-line course or direc- 
tion ; bend ; curve , flexure , angle : as, a tum in the road 
out off the view. 
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The river no)>ly foMns and flowi. 

The ohann of this enchanttMl ground, 

And all ita thouBand tumg disclose 
Soiiio fresher beauty varying round 

Byntn, ( Jiildo Harold, ill 55 (songX 
(e) A variation in the course of events , a cluiiige in the 
order, pi>aition, tendency, or aspect of things, henoe^ 
change in general , chance , hapituning , befalling. 

() Tis a Ueav'iilv and a hnpny turn, 

Of godly Ihnents to be timely born 
Sylventlfr, tr of Du Bartass Weeks, ii ,The Fathers. 
Tis a happ) Turn ft)r us, when Kings are made Friends 
again This was the end of this Cnibassy, and I hope it 
will last oiu- days. Amfcr, Journey to l*aria, p. 3. 

Blame not the turm of fate, and chance of war 

Adduun, The Campaign 
(d) Turning point, crisis, the point at which a change 
must euuiu as, the turn of the year, the turn at a 
fever 

And yet the spring was breaking forth, as it always does 
in Devonshire when the tunt of the days is even 

H D Jilackinore, Lonia Doone, vii 
<c) A twist, bias, or cost. 

It would, in fact, be almost impossible to give a tragic 
ft«m to any proceedings foi contempt c»f Ctmrt 

//. Ilall, Society in ElUabcUian Age, x 

8. Form; sbapo; mold. 

1 have sometimes wondered to see the Roman poets, in 
their descriutimis of a beautiful man, so often mentioning 
the turn of iiis neck and arms, that in our modern di esses 
lie uutof sight, and are covered under poi t of the clothing 
Addison, Ancient Medals, ii 

4. Tendency; bent; aptitude; disposition; hu- 
mor: as, a person of a ]ivt*l> inm 
A man should always go with inclination to thn turn of 
the rom{>aiiy lie is going iiiU^ or not pretend Ut be of the 
party Sterle, Speciatoi, No 88« 

This Abd td coder no sooner was arrived at ^iasuuh than, 
following tliu turn at his cuunti} for lying, in spread a 
report that a great man or prince whom he left nt Jidda 
was coming speudily to Masuah 

liruce, Source of the Nile, I 292. 
I never had the least turn for dress — never any notion 
of fancy or elegance. Mxhs Burney, Evelina, IxxxilL 
Mrs. Rennet had no turn foi cconomv 

June Austen, l*rid«> and I’lejudlcc, p 2<J1 
But these things must have <‘onie to }uu with your 
mother’s blcMid 1 never knew a IVnchcon tliat liad any 
turn tor Ihoiii Uawthoi ne, Seven Uablea, v. 

8. Particular foim or character; mode; style. 

The Turk I mention’d . came after this happen’d to 
see me, who 1 foiirnl was (m» disagreeable to the Aga that 
he order'd him to leave tlie house, giv ing it this turn, that 
he would not permit tlie jH'oplc to < onie and tcisc me foi 
presents J^ococke, Description of theiiaBt, I 119. 

The ver} turn of voice, the g<HKl pronunciation, and the 
polite and alluiing manner which some teucheis have at- 
tained will engage tlie attention 

W’otte, improvement of the Mind, 1 2 
The conventional atmosphere of a drawing rcM)iii, in 
which the gravest problems were apt to befoigottcn in 
the flash of au epigiam or the turn of u lam mot. 

, The Century, XI.l 801 

No man rallies with a better grace, and ui mure sprightly 
turns Tale of a Tub, Kp. Ded. 

6. In a melodic embellishment or grace, 

consisting of a pnncipal tone with two auxiliary 
tones lying respectively next above and below 
it in the diatonic sencH. it is indicated by the sign ^ . 
When the sign is placed over the given note the upper 
auxiliary tone is sounded first , but when it is placed after 


Written fe 



the ^ven note that note is sounded first Chromatic al- 
terations are indicated by accidentals over or under the 
sign A turn ficcurring in two parts at once Is (ailed 
dmbU, and is indicated by the sign S A turn in which 
the lower auxiliary tone Is performed first Is called tn- 
verted or a baekJum, and is Indicated b} the sign f 

7. One round or return of rope, cord, or the 
like, when laid in a coil or skein. — 8. A short 
walk, ride, or dnve which includes a going and 
a returning ; a promenade. 

You and I must walk a turn together. 

ShtUc., Hen. VIII . v 1 94 
He told me that his master came to town last night, and 
would be glad to take a turn with me in Orays-lnn walka 
Addxmm, Bpoctator, No. 200 
Moure left his desk, and permitted himself the recrea^ 
tton of one or two turns tlmiugh the room 

CharUMs Bronit, Hhlrley, xxviii. 

0. A spel^ as of work; a job: as, he has not 
done a turn of work for several months. 

Not able . . to do a hand’s turn tor myself 

Lever, Davenport Dunn, v 

10. OpporfJBity QT privilege enjoyed in alter- 
nation with another oFwith others; the time or 
occasion which comes iutlue rotation or ortler 


to each of a number of persons when anything 
has to be got or to be done; recurring chance 
or opportimity. 

The nymph will have her turn to be 
The tutor, and the pupil, he 

Cadenus and Vaneaaa. 
Even the few solitaries left on guard at Mr. Atkinson’s 
. condescend a little, as they drowsily bide or recall 
their Cum chasing the ebbing Neptune on tlie ribbed sea- 
sand. Dickens, Uiicommeroial I’raveller, xvl. 

11. An act; deed; especially, an incidental or 
opportune act, deed, office, or service; act of 
kindness or of inalieo: as, a shrewd turn. 

In requyting a good toume, show not thy selfe n^llgent 
nor contrarye. Babees Book (£. £ T. S ), p 100. 

For your kindness I owe you a good turn, 

Shak , M.yor M., Iv. 2. 62. 
One good turn requires another 

Beau, and Ft , Little Fri^noh Lawyer, ill 2. 
rhiloii was wont tt^ say, That it is commendable in men 
to forget bad tut nes none, but to bee mindefull of courte- 
sies receiued Heyvuod, Hieiiirehy of Angels, p 535. 

12. A stratagem; a tru'k. 

Of all the tomes that ho oowtiie he schewed him but con. 

Tale (J Qamelyn, 1 244. 

13. roiivenience ; roiiuiremeut ; (‘iiiergeney; 
present need : as, to serve one’s turn 

Pilta Jew, I must have more gold 
Bar Why, waiit’st thou any of thy tale? 

Piita No, but three hundred will not serve his turn. 

.Varlour, Jew of Malta, iv 5. 
But for my daughter Katherine, this I know, 

She is not fur your fum .S’Aalr, T of theS.,ii 1 03 
And if the garden would not serve their turn, then was 
the park the fittest place 

Court and Times (\f Chariss /., 1 33. 
The Bible is shut against them ihiiiderers of reforma- 
tion] as cerluiue that neither Plato nor Aristotle is for 
their tumes MiUon, Reformation in Eng , ii 

14. A nervous shock, such as is caused by 
alarm or sudden excitonient. [Colloci.] 

What a hard-hearted monster you must be, John, not to 
have said so at once, and saved tiu^ such a turn * 

Ihdtens, Cricket on the Hearth, ii 
Mrs. 1 ulliver gave a little scream as she saw her, and 
felt such uturn that she dropped the large* gnivy-s|>ooii 
into the disti, with the most serious results U> the table- 
cloth George Eliot, Mill on the Floss, i 7. 

15t. An (‘xcciition by hanging: from the former 

S ractico of making tne criminal stand on a lad- 
er, which was turned over at a signal, leaving 
him suspended. — 16f. In htr, same as tourn. 
— 17. pL In mcd., monthly cours(*8; menses — 
18. In furriery, a bundle of five dozem skins. 
— 19. A load ; a pack ; as much as can be car- 
ried at one time by a man or an annual. 

Soniotinies ho would bring a turn of wood, sometimes a 
bag of meal or potatoes. 

J C Hams, Harper’s Mag , LXXVI 704. 

20. In prtntuuj, a type turned upside down and 
showing black in proof, as a temporary substi- 
tute for a letter that is inissiug ; also, a letter 
wrongly placed so that the face is turned. 


8ht watched the 11th with as much tender care and 
minutenesB of attention ... as If her own heart were 
on the gridiron, and hor Immortal happineai were In- 
T(dved in ita being done precisely Co a turn / 

Hawthorns, Seven Oablea vii 

To aanra a tum, the turn, or one’a turn, to be anffl. 
cient for the purpose, uooaaton. or emergency ; answer the 
purpose. 

A cloak aa long as thine will serve the turn. 

Shak, T. G. of V , ill. 1 181. 
To a turn, to take a short walk, ride, at drive. Bee 
def. a— To take one’s turn, to occupy the place be- 
longing to one, or to do what Is assigned to one, in proper 
or allotted order.— To take tnms, to take each the 
other’s place sltemately.^Toni about. Bee ofteuC.— 
Turn and turn about. Bame aa turn about 
Tacitus says that the land In his time was occupied by 
the whole community turn atul turn about Broughasn. 
Enoch would hold possession for a week . 

“ This is my house, and this luy little wife " 

" Mine too^’* said Philip, “ turn and turn about.’' 

Tennyson, Encxdi Arden. 

Turn of Ufs. See fnenopdiiw.— Turn tOlL Bee toUl. 
turnabout (t6rn'a-bout^), 1. Amerry-go^ 
round; a carroustd. 

Tlie high swings and the turnabouts , the teats of the 
strength of limb and lung Uarpefa Mag., LXXIX. 500. 

2. One who turns things about; an agitator; 
an innovator. 

Our modern turnabouis cannot evince us but that we feel 
we are bes^ affected when the great mysteries of Clirist arts 
celebi ated upon anniversary festivals 

Bp Hacket, Abp. V^llliams, ii 80. (Davies.)* 

8. A disease in cattlo characterized by giddi* 
ness and staggering. 

The Turn-about and Murrain trouble Eattol. 
Sylvester, tr of Du Bartas'b Weeks, 11 , ^'he Furies. 

tttm-again-{fentlemen (tem ' a - gen - jen ' tl - 
men), n. The martagon, or Turk’s-cap lily. 
Britten and Holland. [Hrov. Eng.] 

Tumagra (t^r'na-grS), «. [NL. (Lesson, 1837), 
prob. < Turidus) 4- {Tii)naffrn.] A gmius of 
thrush-like birds iiecubar to New Zeiuand. T. 
erasairostru, originally described iiy Latham in 17 hj as the 



He shows a curious printer’s blunder at the end of one 
page, where the whole of the last i cference-line is put in 
upside down . A turn of this magnitude could hardly 
have occuired if the letters had been set in the forme type 
by tyiie Encyc Brd , XXJII 083 

By turns, (a) One after another , alternately , in suc- 
cession. 

Every one of the flue went through the guard to fetch a 
cbllde each after other by turns 

Capt. John Smith, Works, I. 140. 
By turns to that, by turns to this a pr(‘>, 

8ne knows shat reason yields, and dreads what madness 
may Crabbe, Works, I. 51. 

And love and prayer unite, or rule the hour by turns 

Byron, L’hllde Harold, 1. 07. 

(b) At intervals. 

Feel by turm the bitter cliatige. 

MiUon, P. L , 11 508. 
Dead tnms. a dynamo-electric machine through which 
the current is kept constant is found to have an electro- 
motive force nearly proportional to the angular velocity 
of the armature less a constant This constant, expressed 
in turns per second or per minute, has been called the 
dead turns of the niaobfne — Direct tum, in music, an 
ordinary tum, as distinguished from an Inverted turn.— 
ni turn, (a) An unkind, injurious, or spiteful act (b) 
A change for the w<R«e, especially in a case of lllnesa.— 
In turn, in due order of succesaion.— On the turn, at the 
iuming-polut; hence, ohan^ng, alterlnjg; on the point 
of or in process of reversal : as, the tide is now on the 
tum , our fortunes are on the turn. 


Tu$^a£Ta rrastu vitrtt 

thick-billed thrush, was formerly common on the South 
Island of New Siealand, but is now nearly extinct A sec- 
ond species is T tanagra of the North Island Also called 
KeroM, Otagon, and Ceropui. 

turnback (t^m’bak), n. Ill aaddlcru, a local 
name for the strap which goes from the hames 
back to tho hip-strap. Bee cut under harnesa. 

turU'-bench ( t^m 'bench), n. A simple portable 
lathe, used by clock- and watch-makers. 

turn-bridge (t^m'brij), n. A swing- or swivel- 
bridge: a pivot -bridige. Also turn%ng-Mdge. 
E. 3. knignt. Bee cut under brtdgeK 
The span of all the tumbndges is 75 ft In the clear. 

The Engineer, LXX. 891 

tumbroacht (t^m'broch), n. [Early mod. E. 
tum-broche ; < tum, v,, 4* obj. broach.] A turn- 
spit. 

Tume-broehes, lea galoplna 

Palsgrave, p. 009 (Dn Ouea, IntrodnotorleX 
Has not a deputy married his oook maid ? 

An alderman s widow one that was her tum-broaehf 

Beau, and FI., Wit at Several Weapons, lit 1. 

tnmbnckle (t^m'buk'l), n. A device for con- 
necting and tightening two parts of a metal 
rod or bar. it is essentially a right-and-left screw 
oonpUng. A common form is that of a link one or both 


And now by-gytmeth thi gyle a-myn on the turns, 

And my grace to growe ny wydder and wydder. 

Piers Ploteman <CX zxl. 402. 
Partial tum. in music, a tom In which the last tone it 
prolonged, so mat th«i first three tones amount to a triple 
appofKlatura. In a alow tempo a turn on a long note ia 
usually thus rendered.— EaokiUg tUXUB. Bee roeirl.— 
Bound turn. Bee ro«}ufi.->|]linira turn, deesherifi. 

turn Of a hair. Bee Aa4rl.— To a turn, to a 
nicety ; exactly . perfectly . a% the meat la done to a turn: 
fnmi the praottee of rcaatlng meat on a revolving spit 



Open Tunibttckl*. 


endaof which screw on the ends of the parts of the bar; if 
one end, the other is fitted with a swiyel; if both enda one 
has a light-lianded and the other a left-handed aorew,— 
fj^tUTahnoklo, a riglit-and'left pip4floupUng.-*iia- 



innimokto 

iMgmr tHAtaakto, • nrtTaMlok uMd for ooimaot. 

tnif iwbtnlng^rootr 

Tmnbllll's blue* A Bpecies of Prunslan blue 
which is thrown down when potassium ferrl- 
cyanide (red prussiate of potash) is added to a 
solution of a ferrous salt. When dry it has a 
beautiful blue color with a reddish luster, 
tumcap (tdm'kap), n. A chimney-top which 
turns round with the wind, 
turncoat (t^rn'kot), n. [< turtif «?., + obj. coat^ ] 
One who “turns his coat”— that is, forsakes 
his party or principles. 

Beat. Courtesy Itself must oonvert to diedain. if you 
oome In her presenoe. 

Bene. Then ie courtesy a tumeoat 

8hak., Much Ado, L 1 125 
Crafty Tum-etxU I Are you not asham'd to shift handii 
thua in things that are Baored? 

MiUon, Ans. to Salmasius, Pref., p 18 

tnniCOCk (t^n'kok), n. The servant of a water- 
company who turns on the water for the mains, 
regulates the fire-plugs, etc. 

A meditative tumeoek . . gives the fire-plug a dis- 

paraging wrench with that large tuning-fork of his 

Ditkene, Unoomtnercial Traveller, xxi. 

tomHlown (t^rn'doun), a. Folded or doubled 
down. 

The other lad waa . . plainly dressed, hut with a high- 
ly-developed Byronic turn-down collar. 

Kingdey, Two Years Ago, i 

turned-shells ( t6md ^shelz ), m. pi. The gastro* 
pod family Jetaonida. 

tnmenientt, n. An old spelling of tournament. 
tnmept, n. An old spelling of turmp. 
turner^ (t^r'n^*!’), n. [< ME. turnery tumere; < 
turn + -crl; in dof. 4, < G. fMrwcr,one who per- 
forms, exercises, or practises gymnasticH, a 
gymnast, < turneny practise gymnasties, < F. 
fottrwrr, turn: see turn,] 1. Ono who or that 
whieh turns; hpeeiflcally, ono whose occupation 
involves work with a lathe. 

Tumerg of vessela 

Veetrueturn of Troy (E. E. T 8X1 l&Sd 
Sometimes all wound close in a ring, to which as fast they 
* spun 

As any wheel a turner makes, l»eing tried how it will rm 
Chapman, Iliad, xvliU 646. 

2. A small piece of fli’e-clay molded into the 
form of a segment of a sphere, and serving as 
a pivotal support to a small circular disk wmch 
itself supports a wat.eb-dial while in the en- 
amehng-furnace, during which time it must bo 
constantly turned to subject the enamel to uni- 
form conditions of heat. — 8. In seal-fshtng * (a) 
Hame as turner-harp, (h) Same as turner-hood. 
— 4. A tumbler; a gymnast; specifically f cap.], 
a member of one of the gjhnnastic bodies (u. 
Tumvereine) first instituted by F. L. Jahn about 
IHll, and especially in favor among Germans. 
— 6. A kind of tumbler-pigeon, 
turner^ (tcr'n<^r), «. [I^ob. a popular var. of 
turnep^.] A Scottish copper coin issued by 
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me loov <n unw aiue, ncioiiweaeoue, miu. wwm Aj 
of Salem, in thettfnwNpe of that Hille. mette Abrahan 
omnynge aaen from the JBataylle, whan he had alayn Ate 
eleohe. MandeviUe, Travel^ p. 1 


r practice of shaping objects by moans of cut- 
ng-tools while the objects themselves are re- 


I lowering Plant of D.-imiana ( diffma, var afhredtstata) 
a, a flower, b, the calyx and the two braetb . c, the fruit 

Turneraces (tur-ne-ra'ss-e), «. pU [NL. 
(Kunth, 182.3), < Turnera -H -aee«.] An order 
of polypetalous plants, of the cohort Passiflo- 
rales. it is characterized by bisexuid flowers with five 
atamens, and a free uvary with three distinct filiform atylea 
which are usually two-cleft and flabellately frlMed. Tlie 
85 ipecies are classed in 6 genera, of which Turnera ia 
the type They are mostly American and tropical ; three 
yellow-flowered species of one genus, Piriquela, extend 
Into Florida or North Carolina 
tumer-liarp (tfr'n^r-harp), n. A harji-seal of 




Obverse Reverie 

Turner of Charles II - Drltuh Museum (Sixe of the original ) 

James VI. and by later sovereiras, worth 2d. 
Scotch (about one third of a United States 
cent) at the time of issue. Compare hodJe. 

Tturnera (tur'n^r-H), n. [NL. (l^umier, 1703), 
named after W. Turner (about the middle of 
the 16tb century), a physician, author (1551) 
of au English herbal. J A genus of polypeta- 
lous plants, type of the order Tumeracese. it la 
ohameterlaed by uaoally portgynoua atamena and by three 
or more mnltifld stigmas. There are 54 apeotea, nativea of 
tropical America, wltli one natunUiaed in the Old World 
They are herbs or ahriiba with soattered leaves, which are 
often gland-bearing at the base. The flowers are yellow, 
and OBOidly solitary in the axils, peonliar in the frequent 
nnkm of the peduncle with the petiole, the flower there- 
fore aeeming to spring from the base of the leaf Several 
MMolea are onltivatea under glass for their very handsome 
flowere, which often resemble those of ThuvJberfpa. T. 
aptfara is used as an astringent in Brasil. T, udmifoHa, 
a apeolea widely distributed from the West Indies to Bra- 
sil, and known as Mp-roM and sape-rrMs, is a reputed tonlo 
and espeotorant. The etiroulant drug damiana it largely 
prepared hem T. mtmphytta, and horn T. d^gkm and lU 
varieW apkrodtetaea, etbeoially from the latter, which is 
a nattve of Texas, Mexico, and lower California. This, 
which le widely known by the name damtana, ie also used, 
in the form of a hottea, aiabloo4pttrifler andas a bever- 
age^ and Is sold in prei>aratlons with spirits as a tonic or 
morette, as well as for alleviating oollo and nervous dls- 
orden. Bet cat in next oolomn. 


the age of three years. [Newfoundland.] 
turner-hood (t^r^nCr-hud), n. The hooded seal 
in its third year, when turning to bo an old 
hood. [Newfoundland.] 
tnmerite (tCr'n^r-it), «. [After Edward IVr- 
fteTy an English chemist and mineralogist.] A 
variety of monazito occurring in small brilliant 
crystals of a yellowish-brown color. 

Tunier’s cerate. See cerate. 

Turner’s yellow. See yellow. 
turnery (tf*r'n(‘r-i), n.; pi. turnenee (-iz). 
[Fomerly also tournene; \ F. lournertCy turu- 
ers^ work, < fourwer, turn: see farw.] 1, Turn- 
ing; especially, the forming of articles upon a 
lathe. — 2. Articles made, or partly maoe, on 
the turning-lathe. 

In another room are such rare tumenee in ivory as are 
not to be described for their ourlosity 

Evelyn, Ihaiy, Oct 2S; 1644. 

3. Ornamentation produced by moans of the 
turning-lathe, as bands or grooves running 
around an object of wood or ivory. 

Chairs of wood, the hacks, arms, and legs loaded 
with turnery U. Walpole 

4, A place where articles are turned. 

It would probably pay well to establish small tumer%ee 
in the works, to use up odds and ends of timber now 
wasted Spom' Encyc Manuf , I IS 

tumey^t (tdr'ni), r. and n. An obsolete spell- 
ing of tourney. 

turney^t* W. [< OF. tournoiSy a French penny, 
the tentn part of a poiuiy sterling, < F. Tour- 
note, of or pertaining t<> Toum, < Tours, a city 
in France. Of. iournots.] A pioc© of black 
or copper money current in Ireland in the 
reign of Edwara III., coined at Tours and 
surreptitiously introduced. The circulation 
of turneys was prohibited under severe penal- 
ties. 

turn-file (t6m'fil), n. An instrument used by 
comb-makers in sharpening a kind of tool oalleu 

a float. 

TumiddlB (t^r-nis'i-de), «. pi. [NL., < Tumix 
+ -%(Ue.] A family of birds, typified 
by the ^nuB Turrnx; th<^ hemipods. 
Tumidiionihs (t^r-nl-si-mfir'ie), «. pi. [NL., 
< Turnix {lumto-) + Gr. /«>p^ 7 , form.] A su- 
^rfamily of birds: same as ilcwipodii. Also 
^micomorphee. 

tnmiciniorphic (tdr-nl-si-mdr'flk), a. Having 
the form or structure of the Tumtcxdse ; btdoiig- 
ing to the Turmcimorplue. 
tumdne (tdr-ni'sin), a. Of or pertaining to 
the Tumiexdsp. 

turning (Wr'ning), n. [< ME. tumyngCy tourn- 
yng; verbad n. of turn, e.] 1. The act of one 
Who or of that which turns. Specifically — 2. 
The praotioe of regular gymnastics according 
to the system of F. L. Jahn. 8o<‘ turner^ y 4.~ 
3. A winding; deviation from the straight, di- 
rect, or est&lished course; a bend; a turn; 
also, the place where a road or street diverges 
or branches out from another. 


At the foot of that HUle, Blelohliedeohe, that was Xyng 

. ^ ^ Hjjig mette Abraham In 

Abym- 
p. 114. 

They [the woyz] were . . . full of windinge and intri- 
cate iuminge Coryai, Crudities, I, 92. 

Ill bear you Company as for os the next Turning. 

y. Bailey, tr. of Colloquies of Erasmus, L 115. 

Every turning in the road showed the boundless forest 
below in some new point of view. 

Maeaulay, in Trevelyan, 1. 887. 

4. Miht.y a mancBuver by which an enemy or 
a position is turned. — 6. In obetet.y the recti- 
fication of a malprosentation by brining down 
the head or the feet. See verston. — 0. The art 
or I 
ting-t 

volved rapidly on a lathe.— 7. pL The obips 
detached in the process of turning.— 8. In 
ceram.y the operation of completing or rectify- 
ing the shupe of a vase, or the like, before it is 
fired. This is done to give great aooumey of form, and 
avoid the Icaxt unevenness tietween opposite sides, and is 
very comnirm In modem manufacture. 

9. A turn; a movement back and forth. 

Many a Ummeynae 
I'pnn the freshe grasse spryngnge. 

Aom cf the Boee, 1.14m. 

10. The part of any texllle fabric, leather, or 
any similar material turned in or under, to 
avoid making a raw edge - Turning In, the opera- 
Mon of bending a rope firmly around a'd^eye in the 
score, also called etrapmng the deodeye.—TvanhlB HP, 
in bookbinding, the taking of the round out of the ba» 
of a book by the use of tilndles, to enable the forwuder 
to out the book on the fore edge It ia done only on 
board-work 

turning-bridge (t6r'ning-brij), n. Same as fum- 
bridae. 

turning-carrier (t^'r'ning-kar^i-er), w. A lathe- 
dog: a lathc-camer. 

turnlng-ohisel (tf^r'iiing-chiz^el), n. A chisel 
for finishing work whieh has been roughed out 
by the gouge. Bnch chisels are made In different forms, 
some being* rectangular with an oblique whet, and some 
having a chisel-edge chamfered on l>utn sides of the blade, 
the edge ciossing the end of the blade obliquely. K. B. 
KnighL 

turning-engine (t^r^uing-eu^jin)^ n. A lathe 
fitted with au cumne of some kind to turn it 
without the use or the treadle or hand-power. 

turning-gage (t6r'ning-paj), n 1 . A gage, often 
improvised, for measunng the width and deter- 
mining the shape of a cutting. — 2. A ga^e used 
iu setting the tail-stock of a lathe in adjusting 
it for turning tapers. 

turning-gouge (^r'nmg-gouj), n. Any one of 
a set of gouges used in turning, having the cor- 
ners of the bit rounded off, and generally hav- 
ing a longer handle than gouges used in car- 
pentry and cabinet-making. 

turning-lathe (tdr'iun^-laTH), n. A lathe used 
by tumors in wood or ivory. See lathery tuniy 
V. t.y 2, tumeri^y turning. 

turning-machine (t^r'ning-ma-sben^), n. In 
hoot-making, a machine for turuing boot-legs 
after the seams have been sewed and roU^ 
flat. E. H. Kmifht. 

turning-mill (t^T'inug-mil), ?I. A machine- 
tool for boring heavy ironwork. It is a form 
of horizontal lathe. E. H. Kntght. 

tnmingnesst (ter'ning-iieB), n. The quality of 
turning; tergiversation; subterfuge. 

Bo nature formed him to all turnityjmeee of sleights. 

.SITr P. Sidney. 

turning-piece (t^r'ning-pes), u. In arch., a 
board Tiaviug a circular edge for turning a thin 
brick arch upon. 

turning-plate (ter'ning-plat), «. l. Same as 
turn-table. — 2. Same ne fifth wheel (which see, 
under fifth). E. if.* Knight. 

turning-point (ter'ning-pomt), n. 1 . The point 
on which a thing turns ; the point at which mo- 
tion in one direction ceases and that in a con- 
trary or different direction begins ; the point 
at which a decisive change takes place, as from 
good to bad, from increase to dei^rease, or the 
opposite.— 2. In engin.y a temporary bench or 
bench-mark, the exact elevation of which is 
determined in leveling before the instrument is 
advanced, as a starting-point for determining 
its height after resetting. 

tumiug-rest (ter'nmg-rest), n. 1. In hand- 
lumtng, a support, usually of iron, upon which 
the cutting extremity of the turiilug-tool is 
rested as on a fulcrum. It is usually socketed 
in an adjustable support clamped to tho frame 
of tho lathe. — 2. A slide-rest, 
turning-saw (Mir'ning-sa), M. 1. A saw with 
a thin blade which can make a curved kerf. 




as for chair-backs, scrollwork, etc. Also called 
gweep^atOf how-saw j frame-saWf scroll-saw, — 2, 
A keyhole-saw. 

turning-steel (t^r'iiing-stel), n, A smooth 
hardened and tempered piece of round bar- 
steel, either with or without a handle, used to 
turn the edge of a tool, or give it a slightly 
flanged form, by rubbing. 

turning-tool (t^r'inng-thl), a. A sharp steel 
tool used 111 turning and shaping the ends of 
other tools in seal-engraving, to suit each style 
of work. 

tumlng-treet (ttT'mng-trfi), «. The gallows. 

And ftt the lH«t she and her huaband, aa they deaerved. 
were appreheiidetl, arraigned, A lianged at the foreeayd 
tumyny tree Hall, Hen. VIII., p 8X5 

turnip (ti'T'inp), M. [Fonnerly also iurnep; 
perhaps orig. ^tnru-nfp^ < /wm, implying some- 
thing round, 4- iiep, neip, < ME. «cwc, < AS. 

a turui]) ; see wrcp^.] Th6 thick fleshy root 
of Ihe plant d«‘signatcd by Linnwus as Brasstca 
MapOf but now believed to be a variety, together 
witli the i‘ape (which see), of if. campestns, a 
plant found wild, in varieties corresponding 
to these plants, in Enrope and Asiatic liussia 
(see norew); also, the plant itself, a common 
garden and field crop. The rutabaga, or Hwediah 
turnip, vritli Brnooth leaves, and root longer than broad, 
if referred with probability to the aauie source Thu 
turnip proper has the root ronuded, often broader than 
long, the root<leaves usually lobed, rough and hairy 
The tuniip was cultivate<l hy the Ureeks and Romans, 
and is now widely grown in temperate climates foi use in 
soups and stews, or as a lioiled vegetable, mashed or whole, 
and for feeding cattle and sheep, forming in Great Britain 
a valuable rotation crop. The young shoots of the sciond 
year, known as iurntp-top». are dreB8e<l tor early greens. 
The turnip is little nutritiou^ containing from (M) to 92 
per cent of water The rutalraga is somewhat more nu- 
tritioua, hut less easily grown The varieties of laith 
plants are numerous. The crop sometimes suffers from 
an affection called Jinyer-aiul-toe or dacti/lorhtza, in which 
the root divides into brandies, apparently a tendency to 
revert to the wild state \aiiuus Insects attack the tur* 
nip. Bee — Devil’s tumlp, the common bry^ 

ony. Bryonia dunea — Indian tumlp see Indian — 8t. 
Anillony*S turnip, Banuncidiu Indoomiti, its bulbs Ijelng 
a favorite food of pigs, and .st Anthon) being the patron of 
silSt ' ■ — ■ * 
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Tur- 



Turnkey, a. 


pigs. Also called Anthony* rape - Swedish tumlp 
See rutabaoa — TeltOW turnip, a variety grown in tier* 
many, with ro<>ts but l inch tlilek and 8 inches long, the 
rind having a ver) piquant flavor, whence it is much 
valued for soups ann stews —Turnip flea-beetle. See 
Phyllotreta and (e) — Tumip-Stenuned oab- 

the kohlrabi.- Wild tumip. (<i) Iho common 
turnip in it« native state. Sec def (b) Same as huiian 
turnip, [t S| (See also fion>*furrifp, praine furmp ) 
tnniip-aphid (t^r'ulp-Hf n. The plant- 
louse Jphts rop/p, which affects the turnip. Also 
turmp-aph%8, 

turnip-cabbage (t^r'nip-kab^aj), n. Same as 
kohlraht. 

turnip-cutter (t^r'mp-kut*'6r), n. In agri.y a 
root-cutter. 

turnip-flea (t^r'iiip-fle), n. 8arae as turnip- 

fly (e). 

turnip-fly (t^r'nip-fll), «. One of several differ- 
ent winged insects which are injurious to tur- 
nips, (a) A dipterous insect of the genus Ardhomyia, 
as A, radiewn, whose larva lives in the turniii-i'oot See 
out under Anihowyia (b) A hymenopter of the genus 
AUnalia, as A cent\folisB, whose larvn, known as nigaer$, 
injure the leaves of the turnip (e) A colcopter of the 
genus Haltien, as /i. (PHylMreta) nemorum; a turnip flea- 
iieetle [Eng ] 

tnmip-mag^ot (t^r'nip-mag^ot), n. The larva 
of Anthomyia radicum. See tnrmp-fly (a). 
tnmip-parsnip (tcr'inp-pdrs^nip), «. See pars- 
ntp. 

tnrnip-pest (t^r'nip-pest), w. Any of the in- 
sects which are very iigurions to the turnip, 
and most of which have dial inctive names. See 
tumip-fly, and cut under Vlutella, 
tumip^pnller (t^r'nin-nuF^r), n. An agricul- 
tnral implement uson for pulling turnips from 
the ground. E. H. Entght. 
tumlp-pulper (t^*r'nip-iml^p6r), w. A root- 
cutter or root-pulper. 

tnmip-radish (t^'i'nip-rad^ish), n. A turnip- 
shaped variety of the common radish, 
turnip-rooted (t^r'nip-rh^ted), a. Having a 
short, thick, rounded root like a turnip— Tm^ 
nip-rooted celery. Same os eeienac.^ Tnmip-rooted 
paranip, the tuniTp-partnip 

tnmip-Bhaped (U>r'inp-shapt), n. Shaped like 
a turnip; napiform. 

tumip-sliell (t6r'nip-Hhel), ti. A shell of the 
family TufbmrlUdffy and especially of the genus 
Rapa, Sfe cut under Turlnnella, 
turnip-tailed (t^r'nm-tald), a Having a tnr- 
nip-snaped or napiform tail, swollen at the 
base and suddenly tapering : noting a gecko, 
tnmipwood (t^r'mp-wtid), n. The Australian 
rosewood, Synouni fflandulosum. The wood when 
Ikeih it of s deep-red color and rote-ioeuted. It it used 


for oablnetpiirpoMi, alto for lining In hontet and In thlp- 
bnildlng. This name it from the tmell of the bark, whiw 
retembiet that of a Swedith tnmip. _ 

tnmipy (t6r'uip-i), a. [< tumip + -pi.] 
nip-like, Encye. Bnt,^ 1. 175. [Rare.] 
TuniiX (t^r'niks), «. [NL. (Bonnaterre, 1790), 
said to be clipped from CotumiX, q* v.] A ge- 
nus of heinipoas or button-quails, name 

to the family l^imicida: same MUemipodius^ 
and of prior date. 

turnkey (tem^ko), ». [< furw, r., + obj. key^,'] 

1. The peraou who has charge of the Keys or 
a prison, for 
opening and 
fastening the 
doors ; a pri- 
son warden. — 

2. An instru- 
ment, now al- 
most obsolete, 
used for ex- 
tracting teeth. 

turnout (teru'oiit), w [< turn out: see under 
turn ] 1. The act of turning out or coming 

forth. 

The bugles were sounding the turn-out 

Thackeray, Vanity Fair, xxx. 

Specifically — 2. A quitting of employment, es- 
pecially with a view to obtain increase of wages 
or some other advantage ; a strike. 

All his Imsiness plans had received a check, a audden 
piill-up, from this approaching turn-out. 

Sire. Ga*^, Mortli and South, xvilL 

3. One who has turned out for such a purpose ; 
a striker. 

Those were no true friends who helped to prolong the 
struggle by assisting the tum-oute And this Bouchor- 
nian was a turn-out, was he not*' 

Mn. GaekM, North and South, xx 

4. A short sidc-traek in a railway designed to 
enable one tram to pass another. — 5. People 
or things tliat have turned out; persons who 
have come out to see a spectacle, witness a per- 
formance at the theater, attend a public meet- 
ing, or the like. — 0. A caiTiage or coach with 
the horses; also, carriages or equipages collec- 
tively. 

The annual procession of his majesty's mails on the 
king's birthday was a sight equal, in the smartness of the 
whole enuipment, to the best turnout of the Coaching or 
Four-iiJ-haud clubs of our day 

S DoweU, Taxes in England, III 50. 

7. The net quantity of produce yielded ; pro- 
duction. 

If a largo turn-out is necessary, carbonisation may be ef- 
fected in twelve or thirteen hours, but a slower process, 
say sixteen hours, gives better results 

Sptfm’ Enryc Manuf., I. 30 

turnover (t(*m'6^v^'r), w. and a. [< turn over • 
see under fwrw.] I. n. 1, The act or result of 
turning over: as, a turnover in a carnage. — 2. 
A kind of pie or tart in a semicircular form : so 
called because made by turning over one half of 
a circular crust upon the other. 

other children surveyed the group, and with envious 
eyes and watering mouUis beheld the demolition of tarts 
and turnover*. Harper'* Mag , LXXVI, 109. 

3. An apprentice whose indentures have been 
transferred or turned over to a new employer. 
Also called turnover apprentice, [Eng.] 

That no Turn-over* be received by any Master Prluter 
but from a Master Printer; and that no Master Printer 
turning over any Apprentice to another Msster Printer 
may be permitted to take any other Apprentice in his 
place till the full time of the said Apprentice so turned 
over be expired 

Cose and Prqpoealt qffAe Free JoterneyrnenPrinters, quoted 
(in English Gilds (E. K.T. S.X bit, p clxL, note 

4. A piece of white linen formerly worn by 
cavalry over their stocks. — 6. The amount of 
money turned over or drawn in a business, as 
in a retail shop, in a specified time. 

The Slmbtnk fair, having a Cumciwr of some 0 million 
roubles, still maintains its importance. 

Eneye BrU. , XXII. 77. 

6. A kitchen utensil : same as sltcCf 3 (h), 
n. G. Turned over or down ; capable of be- 
ing turned over or down— Tarnover appcvatloe. 
Seel , 8. -TnniOTsr table, (a) A table the top of which 
is flUM with a movable panel which can be taken out and 
reverted. Such tables have sometimes a cheat-board on 
one side of the movable panel, and cloth on the other for 
card-plt^ng (k) A turn-up table— that is, a table whose 
top can be moved Into a vertical position, 
turnpike (tftm'plk), «. [< turn + pike^,'} If, 
A frame of pikes or pointed bars, a kind of re- 
volving cheval-de-frise, set in a narrow passage 
to obstruct the progress of an enemy. 


2. Atnmetile. 

I move upon my axle like a tunpika, 

B, Jonson, Staple of Kewi^ iU. 1. 

3. A gate set across a road, in order to stop 
carriages, wagons, etc., and sometimes foot- 
travelers, till toll is paid; a toll-bar; a toll-gate. 

She married afterwards, . . . and now keepa with her 
old husband a turnpike, through which I often ride 

Thaeknray, Fita-fioodle'a Confesaioni. 

4. A turnpike road. 

The road Is bv this means so continually torn that it is 
one of the worst turnpike* round about London. 

D^o*, Tour through Great Britain, II 178. (Daviu.) 

6. A turnpike-stair. [Scotch.]— Turnpike road, 
a road on which turnpikes or toll gates are eatabli^ed by 
law, and which are made and kept In repair by the toll col- 
lected from carriages, wagons, cattle, etc., which travel on 
them, or by the income derived from farming anoh toll ~ 
Turnpike sailor, a beggar who goes about dressed as a 
sailor (Thieves' cant.] 

I became a turnpike *ailor, as it 's called, and went out 
as one of the Shallow Brigade wearing a Guernsey shirt 
and drawers, or tattered trowsera 

Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, I. 415. 

tnnipike-llian (t{*m'pik-man), n. A man who 
collects tolls at a turnpike or toll-gate. 

Bow in a trice the tumpike-nisn 
Their gates wide open throw. 

Cowper, John Gilpin 

tnmpike-Stalr (t^m'plk-stsr), n. A spiral or 
winning staircaKC. [ncotch.J 
tum-pin (terb'pin), n, A conical plug for clos- 
ing nie open end of a pipe; a tube-stopper. 
E. H. Knight. 

tTim-plate(t^‘m'plfit), w. Atum-tablo. [Eng.] 
tum-poke (t^rn'pok), n. A largo game-coc^; 
a shake-bag. 

The excellency of the brrMKls, at that time, consisted in 
their weight an(f largeness, . . . and of the nature of what 
our sportsmen call shake-bags or Turn-poke* 

Arc/ueolttgia (1775), III. 142. 

tum-row (ttirn'ro), n. The cross-row at the 
end of the furrows through which the plowman 
goes from one side to tlio other of his patch. 

All adown the turn row between the ranks of coni 

The Atlantus, LXI. 677. 

tnm-Bcrew (t(*ni'skrb), n. A Bcrew-<iriver or 
a screw-wrench. 

torn-servingt (t(*m's(*r*'vin^. n. The act or 
practice of serving one’s Iwu or promoting 
private inlet est. Letters, p. 12. 

turnflick (ti'^rn 'sik), a. and ii. [< ME. turneseke; 
< fwiw + AicAt.] I, a. (iiddy; vertiginous. 
Tume *eke vertiginoius . vertigo est Ilia inflrroltas. 

Cath Ang , p. 897 

II. w. V>rtigo; also, the gid, sturdy, or stag- 
gers of shoop. 

[Obsolete or provincial.] 
tnmBlde (t^m'sid), n. a tumsiek discaso of 
the dog. Hep the quotation. 

Turneide is more fmiuently seen In the clog than teta- 
nus, still It is by no means common. It consists in some 
obscure afTcotiun of the brain, ruacmhling the ‘*gid" of 
sheep, and probably results from the same cause 

Dog* of Great Brtiaiu and America, p. 827. 

tnniBOl, tnnuBOle (t(‘rn'H61), n. [< ME. turnr- 
solc: < OF. (and F.) toumcsol^ dial. toumesolHl 
(= It. tornasole), < tourner (ss It. tornare)^ turn, 
+ soly sun, < L. sol: see turn and soU, and ef. 
parasol,'] 1. Any one of several plants regard- 
ed as turning with ihe movement of the sun. 
This is the classical meaning of the word, which is the 
equivalent of heliotrope, and It has been oo understood in 
later use, although according to some it refers to the an 
pearancu of the flowers at the snnnner solstice. In mod- 
em times the name has been applIcHl (a) to the sun-ipiuye 
or wartwort, Euphorbia HMtoeeopM, rarely (o the sunflow- 
er iUelianthu*\ more often to mo heliotrope (HtRatropi- 
ttmX and (k) os in def. 2. 

2. Aplant,C7irocopkora UnetorUitOttheJEuphor- 
bwcfiPf found in the Mediterranean region and 
eastward to Persia and India. lu juice la rendered 
blue by ammonia and air, and linen dipped in it la a teat 
for acids. The plant ii of a polsonona character. The 
name is also given to a deep-pnrplo dye obtained from the 
plant. 

TumeeoU U good A bolsom for red vume colowrynge. 

BabeeeBookii. E. T 8.),p. 127. 

8. Same as iumsole-blue, 
tliniBOla-blna (t^m'B5^b]5), n. A color ob- 
tained from archil, and fonnerly used for dye- 
ing. It was claimed that the color was extracted from 
the tumsol, In order tokeep Ita true aource a secret. Also 
written toumeeol-blue. 

turnipit (tdm'spitl, n. [< fwm, t’., + obj. ytit^. 

‘ ' * .] 1. A person who toms a spit. 


Love storms his llpa and takes the fortresse In, 
For all the brlstlM timiepike* ai his ohln. 


Cf. turfd>roaeh,[ 

I am their indeed : they eat and smell no roast- 

meat but In my name. B. Joneon, Morcuiy Vindicated. 

2. A kind of dog of small size, long-bodied and 
short-leggedf formerly used to wo» a kind of 
treadmilf-wheel by means of which a spit was 
F. Bem m mt, Anttplatoti. turned. 



timifttla (tdm'itil), n, [< tum 4- gmhl k 
po«t Bumotinted by four horizontal arms which 
move round as a person passes through ; a turn- 
pike^ TamittlM sre uuiallr plsoed on rondt, brldgM, or 
other plAoea either to prevent the pueage of cattle, hortea, 



Turnstile, with 1 urnstlle register 

vehiolea, eti*.. but to admit that of persona, or to bar a pas- 
■age until toll or paasaffa>money la collected , they are also 
plaoed (sometimea with a turnstile-reglater) at the en- 
trance of bulldinga, aa whore there ia a charge for admis- 
sion, or where it is desired to prevent the entrance of too 
many peraona at one time. 

tiiniiitile*rdgi8tar (t^'m'stil-rej'is-t^r), n. A 
recording device for registering the number of 
persons passing through a turnstile, as at the 
entrance of a toll-bridge, a place of amuse- 
ment etc. It works by means of gear-wheels. 

tarnstone (t^m'ston), n. [< tum^ v.f 4* obj. 
stone.'} A small ^allatorial bird of the genua 
Strepsitm, allied both to plovers and to sand- 
nlpers : so called from its habit of turning over 
little stones or pebbles on the sea-shore in search 
of food. The common tiirnatone or aea-dotterel ia S in- 
UrptM. In full summer plumage this ia one of the hand 
aomeat of its tribe, being plod with black, brown, white, 
and chestnut-red, and having orange feet, it ia 8 to » 
inches long, and aliout 17 in extent of wings. It is nearly 
ooamopolitan In its extensive mlgrationa, and breeds in 
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tnnitaltf It. [<(ttni,r.,4-«a2ci.] An 

apostrophe. See the quotation under tumway, 
tnrn-tipiwtf (Wm'tip^et), n. [< tum, e.,4- Up- 
pet.] A turncoat; a time-server. 

The priests, for the moat part, were double faced, tum- 
tigpptU, and flatterora. 

Cranmer, Works (Parker (toe X n. 15. {Daviet ) 
tuxn-tmder (tem'un^der), ». Same as fall- 
under. 

tum-up (tftrn^up), n. [< turn up: see under 
turn,'] 1. A disturbance; a commotion; a 
shindy or scrimmage. 

T have seen many a turn-up, and tome pitched battles 
among the yokels , and, thou(^ one or two were rather too 
sanguinary for my taate, no aerlons mischief was done. 

Aoctes Ambro$ianse. Dec , 1834. 

2. One who or that which turns up unexpect- 
edly or without prearrangement. 

The type of men of which Emerson and Carlyle are the 
most nronounced and influential examples in onr time, it 
must be owned, are comparatively a new fum-up in liter- 
atute. The Century, XXVll m 

[Oolloq. or slang in both uses.] 
tnrnus (ter'nus), n. [< NL. tumus, the ^cidc 
name, < h. Turnus^ a man’s name.] The ti- 
ger-swallowtail, Paptlw turnuSf a large yellow 



tive method is practised of removing a piece of hart and 
conducting Uie flow into earthen vessels The orudo 
turpentine is subjected to distillation, separatiug the oil, 
or so-oailed spirit or spirits of tilipentine, from the rosin 
~ the oil in the ease of the long-leafed pine conatiUitltig, 
it la laid, 17 per cent, and In the case of the maritime 
pine 24 per cent. This when pure ia limpid and coloiless, 
of a penetrating pecnliai odor, and a pungent bitterish 
taste Spirit of turpentine Is very exUiisively used in 
mixing paints and varnishes. In medicine it is stimulant 
and diuretic, an anthelmintic, and externally arubefaclent 
and counter-irritant. 

Men sellen a Gome, that Men clepen Twbentyne, in 
stede of Baa me , and thei putten there to a littlUe Bawme 
for to seven gode Odom. MandevUle, Travels, p. 61. 

2. Tlie oil or spirit of turpentiue; turps: an 
ordinary but less precise use.— Aleppo turpen- 
tine, an article resembling, bnt not equal to, the Boromux 
tuipentine, obtained in ITovence from Pinue Batepenne. 
—Canada turpentine, Canada balsam. (See baleam) 
During the American civil war, torpentine of the com- 
mon SOI t was obtained fioin the Canadian 1 pine, POiue 
reeinom — Carpathian turpentine, usually called Car- 
pathtan baleam, a turpentine from the HwIks stone pine, 
Pinue Cembra — Chian tuipentlnei the product of the 
turpentine-tree (which soeX Stained ov Incision. It is of 
a fe< bl> aiumutic and tmbiuthinous flavor, not bitter or 
acrid, and of a cbarac U'Hstic pleasantly aromatic and tere- 
binthinuuB scent It was foimerly of medicinal repute, 
then fell nearly into disuse, but lattcily has been used with 
some success for csncci Also Cypnau or Sew turpentine, 
—Hungarian turpentine, the product of the dwarf pine^ 
Pitute Pumilio, usually called Hunyartan baleam, an ar- 
ticle scarcely met with in conimetce Its essential oil ia 
used as an inhalant in thi oat-diseases.— LarOh tnrpon- 
tine. Same as VeneUau turpentine.— Mineral tUZPOtt- 
tlne, a deodoilsod bensoiii used in painting as a ■niHiU- 
tute for turpentine - Sdo turpentine. Same as Chian 
turpenUne — Btrasbuig turj^tlne, the product of the 
silver flr, Abiee alba, much resembling common turpen- 
tine, but pleasantly odorous, and not B<'rid and bitter. It 
was formerly much esteemed in medicine, bnt Is now 
nearly obsolete —Turpentine camphor. Same as arti- 
feial camphor. See camphor — Tuxpentlne ointment 
See of fitment.— Venetian or Venice turpentine, the 
oleoresin of the European larch, Lanx Europeea, secreted 
chiefly in its sapwood. It is less siciative than any other 


kind ' It la useful for phutcis, and is often presoribcKl 
‘ laiy pnutico, but the genuine article is con- 
sumed mostly in continental Europe. 


in veterina 


ealtethbadt, caHeo-Jaeket, checkered etupe, eparked-baek, 
etreaked-baok, reddege, reddegaed plooer, beehop plover, 
maggot-enxpf, horeefoot entpe, ehuektUitrk, creddoeir, Jituty, 
etc , derived from its appearance or habits Among its 



lurnfiton« {ittv/sUat tnitrfrts), in full uimmei plutnoge 

English names are ITebridal eandpiper and variapated 
plover, etone-pecker, tangle picker, etc. The black-h^ed 
inmstone 8 melanocephalue, is a different variety or ape- 
oiea, mostly of a blackish color, found on tiie coasts of the 
North Paolflc See •Sttrspsaos.— Plover-hlUed tnm- 
■tone. Same as eurfbird. Seebohm 
tnni-table (tdm^ta^bl), n. 1. A circular plat- 
form designed to turn n^n its center, and sup- 
ported by a series of wheels that travel upon a 
oiroular track laid under the edge of the plat- 
form. This is the original form of the railroad tnm- 
table, and la still in use The platform is laid with a sin- 
gle line of rails, and the ninning-kear, pivot, wheels, etc., 
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a A 

1 um table 

m, side elevstloit of turn-table, pirated at the central pier A , 4, 
VDllem which support the ends and upon which the latter turn around 
ea a circular Sat topped rail } e, fimed rails and turn table tails 
respeetirely 

are sunk In a rironlar pit so that ttie track is level with 
the connecting traoka. In aome oaaea a aeoond line of 
ratla la laid on the pUtfonn, at right angles with the first. 
The tnra-teble forraming looomotivea as at the end of 
local linea, U now naotlly aimply a wooden or Iron girder, 
pivoted at the oenter and having each end suppoi^ on 
wheel! that move on a oireular track in a pit, the plat- 
fonn bdug dtspenaed with. Small turn-tables fur moving 
can from ona track to another, as in narrow yards where 
there ie no room for curves or ewttohes, are eomeUmee 
uacd. Also called tumtn/htdaie. 

2* A device used in treeing the ciroulur oement- 
ceOs for microscope-slides* JS. JH, KnighU 


Tumus {Paftlto tumus), one half natural sire 


black-stripod swallow-tailed butterfly common 
in the United States. One striking variety of the fo- 
male has the wings entirely black '1 he larva, of a deep 
velvety green color, feeds on sassafras, aldei, willow, oak, 
apple, and varfutis other trees 

tnmverein (tdm'fe-nn'), n. [G. iurn-voreiHj < 
tumen, practise gyiimasticH (see turn, turner), 
4- vereiUf union, association, < ver-, E, /or-, + 
oi», one, 2 = E. onf*.] An aHsociation for the 
practice of gymnatties according to the system 
of the turners. Bee turnfr\ 4. 

ttimwayf (tCm'wa), w. [< twru, 1 '., + tcayl, n.] 
An apostrophe. [Itare ] 

Many times, when we hant> riinne a long race in our tale 
spoken to the hearers, we do sodainlv flyc out either 
spoake or cxclaime at some otlui person or thing, and 
therefore the (ireekes call sut-h a figure (as we do) the 
txemumy or turntale 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng Poesle, p. 190. 

tuni-wrest (tCm'rcst), «. Noting a plow having 
a reversible mold-boanl, whereby a furrow may 
be turned either to the right or to the left, ac- 
cording to the position of the mold-board. 

Turonian (tu-ro'ni-an), w. [Irreg. < Touratne 
in France, where the system is well developed, 
4- -fan.] In g(ol.f a division of the Cretaceous 
Bystem, according to the continental geologists 
It lies between the C^nomanlar and the 8enoiiian, and is 
the aonlvalent of the Engl Ish Low cr ('halk, or “ ('balk with 
out flints"— the chalk of the Ulffs of Dover and Shake- 
roeare Cliff In the more detailed nomenclature of the 
l^nch geologists it inolndes the Santonian and Cam- 
panian. 

tnrpeiltixie (t^r'pen-tin), w. [Formerly also ter- 
pentine; < ME. fwr&rn fync = Ml) krpenten^ter- 
mcft^ii, D. terpen fynsssG. Bw. Dan. terpenftn, < 
OF. turbenUne, terehenime, turpentine, tereben- 
thinCf ML. terebintinaf NL. tereovithwaf turpen- 
tine. < L. terebinthina (sc. restna), tern, of tere- 
bintkinuSf of the terebinth, < icrcbtnthus, < Gr. 
TFpif)tv6oCj terebinth: see terebinth, and cf. tere- 
bin thine.'] 1. An oleoresin ous siibstanoo rc- 
creted by the wood or bark of a number of 
trees, all coniferous except the terebinth, which 
yields Chian turpentine, it consists chiefly of an 
eaaential hydrocarbon oil (Ci«Hio) and a resin caU^ 
(xdopAonif or ronn. The common turpentine ia derived in 
Franoe worn the maritime pine, /Hnus maritima (French 
or Bordeaux turpentine), in Russia and Germany, from 
the Scotch pine, P. eylveetrie, in Austria and rorsica, from 
the Coraloau pine, P. Larveio, in tlie F^st Indiea and 
Japan, from aevm pines , and in the l^nll«^ States, most 
lai^ly In North Carolina, from the southern or long- 
leafed pine^ P. pahutrie, and somewhat from the loblolly- 
pine, P. Tmda. For other turpentines, see the phnu^ 
below. In the United States turpentine is obtained by 
outtii^ a pocket in the side of the tree (boziiigX whence 
it ia peitodioaUy odleoted In France the leas deirtruo- 


tnrpentine (t^r'pen-tln), v. t. turpentine, n.] 
To apply turpentmo to ; rub with turpentine. 
Or Martyr heat like Shrovetide cocks with bate, 

And filed like turpeidined poor wasting rats. 

Woleot (B. Pindar), Snbjectsfor Falntera. 

tnrpentilie-liack (t6r'pcn-tm-hak), n. A hand- 
tool for cutting or boxing pine-trees, to start 
the flow of crude turpentine. E. H. knight. 
turpentine-moth (t^r^pen-tln-nidth), n. Any 
one of several tortricid moths whoso larvae bore 
the twim and shoots of pine and flr, causing 
an exultation of rosin and kdhiig tho twig, pe- 
Hma reeinana is the common turpentine moth of Enrope : 
J{ cometockiana and B fnutana ai e common in the United 
States. 

tnrpentine-oil (tf«r'pen-tin-oil), n. The oil of 
turpentine. Bee tutjteniine. Also called pine- 

oil — Hydroohlorate of tuipentine-oU, artificial cam- 
phor. See camphor. 

turpentine-still (W'r'pen-tin-stil), n. An ap- 
paratus for distilling spirit from turpentine, or 
turpentine from pine-wood, 
turpentine-tree (t6r'pen-tin-tr6), n. 1. The 
terebinth-tree, l*istarui Terelnvihus, the source 
of Chian or Bcio tiirnentine. Though the range of 
the terebinth is wide, tne nioiierate demand is met by 
about l,(Mio trees, some of them 800 or 000 years old, on 
the isle of Helo See terebinth 
2. Tho Australian Eyncarjna laurtfolta (Tnsta- 
wa albens) and Tnstama conferta, trees afford- 
ing an aromatic oil. Bee the generic names, 
turpentinic (tor-peii-tin'ik), a. [< turpentine 4- 
-tej Related to turpentine.— Tnrpentliilo add. 

Same as terebie and (which see, under termie). 
turpeth (t6r'peth), n. [Formerly also turbeth, 
turbtth, turbit; < ME. turbifte, < (and P.) 
turbith = Pg. turhtt (MIj. turpethum), < Ar. 
turbid, < PerB. turbuL a cathartic, turbad, a 
purgative root.] 1. The root of Ipomsea {C<m- 
volvulus) Turpethum, a plant of Ceylon, Mala- 
bar, and AuBtralia, which has a cathartic prop- 
erty. {Hee Indian jalap, rmder jalap.) It is some- 
times called vegetable tu^th, to distinguish it 
from mineral turpeth. — 2. Turpeth-mineral. 7 ~> 
— Beiinoftuzpeth. Bee ream, 
turpeth-mineral (t6r'peth-min<^e-ral), ti. A 
name formerly ^ven to the yellow oasic mer- 
cury sulphate (HgS 042 Hg 0 ). it acts as a powerful 
emetic, and was formerly given in croup, but it Is now 
seldom used internally It is a veiy useful errhine Iti 
cases of heailaohe, amanrotis, etc. 
turpif^t (tAr'pi-fi), r. t. [< L. ^^turjnfienre, m 
pp. turpi Jieatus, made foul, < turtns, floul, base, 
4- •deare, Kfaeere, make.] To calumniate; stig- 
matize. 

O [that] . . a woman . . . should thus turpifte the 

reputation of my doctrine with the superscription of a 
fod! SirP. Sidney, Wanstcad Way, p «2o. {Daviet.) 

turpinti «. An obsolete corruption of terrapin* 


Tvrpisia 

Tnnyiaia (tto-pin'l-tt), n. [NL. (Ventenat, 
1803), named after P*. J. F. Turpxn^ a l^'renoh 
naturalist and artist (1775 - 1840). J A genus of 
polypotalous plants, of the order SUiphyleacese, 
It la ^araoterisM by a three*lobed ovaiy indon^ent In 
fralt The 8 npeoiea are nati^ea of Alfa and Atnerloa, 
eapaoially In C^lna, India, and the Weat Indies. They 
are smooth trees or ahruba with terete branchleta bearing 
opposite leaves, usually coniiM>8ed of oppoalte aerrulate 
leaflets The small white flowers form terminal and axil 
lary spreading panic'lea Some species produce an edible 
druDMeouB fruit. T oectdeiUalis a tree from 20 to SO feet 
high, Is known as eamiva-WHni or coromaiU8$ druimwooA 
in Jamaica. (See drumtpood ) T potn^era of India and 
China, the toukshania of Burma a very variable apeoiea 
from 12 to 40 feet high, in its typical state bears a fleshy, 
smooth, and roundish yellow, green, or reddish drupe, 
sometimes 2 inches in diameter 

turpis causa (t^r'pis k&'zil). [L. : tun>iSf base, 
vilo; cause, reason: see cause. J In /Scote 

laWf a base or vile consideration on which no 
action can be founded. This would be called in 
English law a consideration contra bonos tnores^ 
OP Offatnst public policy, 

turpitude ( t6r"pi-tud ), w. [< P. turpitude == It. 
turpitudine, < L. turjMudo^ baseness, < turpts^ 
base, j Inherent baseness or vileness ; shame- 
ful wickedness; depravity. 

All maner of coiiceltes that atirre vu any vehement pas> 
alon In a man duo it by some turpUuae or euill and vnde* 
cency that is in them 

FuUenham, Arte of Eng Foesie, p 242. 
How wouldat thou have paid 
My better aervlce, when my turmtude 
Tliou thus dost crown with gold 1 

Shak . A and C., iv 6 38. 

Whoae political vices, at least, were imputable to men* 
tal inoapacit>, and U> evil counsellors, rathiU' than to any 
natural turpOude of heart Pre$oottf Ferd and Isa., 1 3. 

toriNI (terps), n, A workmen’s name for the oil 
or spirit of turpentine. 

The spirit of tnrpentine will be dealgliated by the word 
turps wnich is in general use, has only one meaning, and 
has the advantage of brevity 

Spont' Eneye Manu/,p 2026. 

turqdetf, [Appar. < OF. *Turqu/t, (bm. of 
TurCy Turk: see Turk.] A figure of a Turk or 
Mohammedan. 

Let antbmaaques not be long . they have been com- 
monly of fools, satyrs, babooiia, wild men, antics, . 
turyuettf nymphs, rustics, Cupids, statues moving, and the 
lik& Bacon, Masques and Tnumpha (od. 1887). 

turquoise (t^r-koiz' or t(‘r-kez')* »• [A word 
of unstable form and pronunciation, tno older 
forms being now largely displaced by turqtanse 
after mod. E., the pron. wavering between that 
belonging properly to the word (t^r'kis), and 
that belonging only to the later form turquoise^ 
namely t^p-koiz': other pronunciations aret^‘r- 
kez', Wr-kes'. Now most commonly spelled 
turqwiitey also turkotsCf also turquois, turkoiSf 
turemSf also tur/ns (asm Tennyson); early mod. 
E. turquoise, turquots, turkotse, tourqumse, also 
turaueis, rarely turcas; not found in ME (but 
prol). existent) ; =: D. turckois, turcoys, now fwr- 
Koois = MH(4. turkis, turkms, turyois, G. ftirr- 
kiss, turkiSf now turkiss = Dan. turhs, ti/rkts = 
Bw. turkos; < OP. turquoise, tourques, P. tur- 
qwnse = 8p turquesa = Pg. turqiuisa = It. tur- 
chfse (ML. reflex tvrekestus), a turquoise, lil. 

* Turkish stone ’ (beiM brought throi^h Turkey 
ult. from Persia, or * Turkish ’ meaning practi- 
cally ‘Asiatic’) (of. Turkey-stone)', fem. of OF. 
Turquois, etc (ML. *Turceims), Turkish (see 
Turkeis), < Turc, Turk: see Turk.] An opacjfuo 
blue or greenish-blue precious stone, consist- 
ing essentially of a phosphate of aluminium 
eontaiiilng a little cornier and iron. The true or 
Oriental tumuolse, a favonte ornamental atone in rings 
and othei articles of Jewelry, is found in a mountain re- 
gion in Feisia and was originally brou^t into western 
Europe by way of Turkey A variety found in 8ew Mezi- 
eo, usually of a greenish-blue color, Is also used in Jewelry 
The principal hKality is in the Los Oerllloa Mountains, 
where tlie turquoise was mined by the Indians In very 
early times A greenish turquoise is also found in H evada. 
Bee oone-lurffuowe 

Turkic and agate and almondtne. 

Tennyson, The Merman. 
Boeonstructed turquoise, Imitation turquoise made 
of flnely powered ivory which is depoaited In a solution of 
copper. Ibis deposit is dried baked very slowly, and 
cuL — Rock-turquoise, a name given to a matrix of tur- 

? noise when small grains of turquoise are embedded in it. 
n commei ce turquoises are said to come from the old and 
the new rock — the sperimens fiom the old rook being 
true turquoise, and those from the new l>eing odontolite, a 
fossil ivory stained with copper 
tnrqnoiB^graen (t^r-koiz'fp-eu), n. A some- 
what pale color intermediate between green 
and blue. 

tnrr(t6r), w. [Burmese.] A tbrec-striiiged viol 
used in Burma. 

tnrrel (tur'el), n. [Prob. ult. < OF. tour, a turn: 
see tour, turn, and cf. turret^.] An auger used 
by coopers. 


d6di4 

turret^ (turret), n. [< ME. fiirsf, toret, < OF. 
tourette, touret, a turret or small tower: see 
tower. The W. twred, tower, is from the E.] 
1. A little tower rising from or otherwise con- 



T urreti,i 3 th centttry —Main entrance to the Ahhcy of Mont St Mkhel, 
Normandy (Prom Vlollet ie Due** '* Ihct de 1 Architecture “) 

nectod with a larger building : a small tower, 
often crowning or finishing the angle of a wall, 
etc. Turrets are of two chief claaacs—auch aa rise imme- 
diately from the ground, as ttatreaee turrets, and auoh as 
are formed on the upMr parts of a building, often corbeled 
out from the wall and not extending down to the ground, 
as bartuan turrets. 5lee also cuts under peel and barUtatu 
2. In medieval warfare, a movable building of a 
square form, eonsistiiig of ten or oven twenty 
stories, and sometimes 180 feet high, usually 
moved on wheels, and employed in approaches 
to a fortified place for carrying soldiers, en- 
gines, ladders, etc. — 3. Miht,, a tower, often 
revolving, for inifensive purposes, on land or 
water. See cut under wionifor — 4 . Tn her . : (a) 
A small slender tower, usually forming part of 
a beanng, being set upon a larger tower. See 
turreted, 3. (6) A bearing representing a kind 
of scepter ha^^mg both ends alike and resem- 
bling the ends of the cross avellane. See fir- 
ret. [Kare,] — 5. In a railroad-car of American 
model, the raised part of the middle of the roof, 
utilized for affording light and ventilation. — 
6. In a lathe, a cylindrical or polygonal block 
on the bed, with holes around it for dies, 
turrot^ (turret), fi. [Prob. < OF *fouref, equiv. 
to iournet, a ring in the mouth of a bit, < toum, 
a turn : see fur/i.] Same as tnret. 

The ailver turrets of his harness. 

Be Quiiusey, Eng. Mail Coach. 

tnrreted (tur'et-ed), a. [< turret + -etVi.] 1. 
Furnished with turrets. — 2. In her., having 
small towers or turrets set upon it, as a castle 
or a citv wall. — 8. Formed like a tower: as, a 
turreted lump. — 4 . In conch., having a long or 
towering spire: turrioulated. 

Also tumted. we also cut un- 
der Turrihtes. 

turret-gon (tur'et-gun), n. A 
gun especially desired for use 
in a revolving turret, 
turret-head (tur'et-hed),». The 
revolving head of a bolt-cutter. 

E, K. Knight. 

turret-lathe (tur'et-lftTH),!}. A 
screw-cutting lathe the slide of 
which is fitted with a cylindri- 
cal or polygonal block or turret 
pierced around its periphery 
with openings to receive dies, 
which are secured in place by 
set-screws. E. H. Knight. 
turret-ehip (tur'et-ship), n. An armor-plated 
ship of war with low sides, and having on the 
dock heavy guns mounted within one or more 
cylindrical iron turrets, which are made to ro- 
tate, so that the noay brought to bear 
in any required direction, flee monitor, 7. 
turrihantt (tur^i-bant), n. Same as turban, 
tui^oula (ta-rik^^-l|), n.; pi turriculte (-18). 

L. tumeula, a little tower, dim.'of turris, 
wer: see turret^ tower.] Any utensil, as a 
candlestick, having the fonn of a tower, espe- 
cially in ornamental art. 




tatia 

tarrlottlata (tu-rik'iQi-Ut)> a. [< L. tmriemia, 
a little tower (see turricula), + -afai.] I . Hav- 
ing turrets ; ehoraoteriaed by the presence of 
a number of small towers; turreted.*— 2. In 
conch,, turreted. Also 
turriculated, 

turricnlated (tu-rik'fi-ia- 
ted), a, [< tumculate + 

Same as turricu- 

late, 2. 

tumlite (tur'i-lit), n. [< 

Turrilites.] A fossil am- 
monitoid cephalopod, the 
shells of which occur in the 
cretaceous and greensand 
formations, and which be- 
longs to the genus Tur- 
mlitcs or a related form. 

The shall la roiral, turreted, and 
■Iniatral There me about 87 
species. 

Turi^tes (tur-i-U'tez), ». 

INL. (Lamarck, 1801), < 

L, turns, a tower, + Qr. 

Woe, stone.] A genus of 
fossil cepbalopods, gener- 
ally referred to the family 
StephanoeeraUdsp, but by 
some considered as the 
type of a family Jitmli- 
Uaes; the turrilites, as T. 
costatus or T. eatenatus, 

turriont,u* [<lt.forrM)wi'.] 

A tower or bastion of a 
fortified city or post. 

^Urrilieil, a . [^L. iMnltiftiostatuf 

towered (< turris, tower: 
see tower), + -cd^.] See turreted, 4. 
Turritella (tur-i-tePa), n. [NL (Lamarck, 
1799), < L. fwmfMv, towered, + -clUi.] 1. The 
typical genus of Turrttfllidee, having a long 
turriculate spirally striate shell, with rounded 
aperture, as T. imbrmita. — 2. [/. c.] Any mem- 
ber of this genus. 

TurritellidaB (tur-i-tePi-de), tr. pi. [NL., < 
TumUdla + -tdte.] A family of taBnioglbssate 
holostoraous gasti^opods, whose tyjiical genus is 
Turritella; the scn'ws or seqi^w-shells. 
tnrritelloid (tur-i-tePoid), a. [< Turritella + 
-end,] Hesembling a screw-shell ; of or )>ertain- 
ing to the l^rnteTlidfr. 1\ I*. VarpenUr, 
tumo (t^r'si-o), w. [NTj.,< L. tursw, a kind 
of fish resembling the dolphin.] 1. A kind of 
dolphin, TJelphtnus iursio, of British and other 
North Atlantic waters, of rather large size and 
heavy build, with comparatively large and few 
teeth. — 2t. Wame as Turstops. * 

Turfliops (t6r^si-opH), n . [NL. , < Tursio (see tur- 
sto) + Gr. aBi>ect.] A genus of Delphvnda*, 
named from the resemblance of its members 
to the tursio, and including such species as T. 
gilli of the North Pacific, which shares with 
various cetaceans the name eoiejish. Also for- 
merly Tursio (a name preoccupied in another 
connection). 

tnrtle^ (t6r'tl), «. [< ME. turtle, torile, turtcl, 

turtul, also torlor (also turtre, < OP.), < A8. tur- 
tle ss G. turtel{taube) ss OF. turtre, F. tourtre 
(also dim. tourtereau.tourterelle) ss Pr. lortre = 
8p. tdrtora, tdrtolasslX, iortora, iortola,<,h. tur- 
tur, a turtle ; a reduplicated form, prob. imita- 
tive of the cooing or a dove.] A turtle-dove. 
The wedded turisl with her herte trewe. 

Chauoer, Pailiunent of K<iwla, 1. 866. 

Qraanlaild turtle, the aea-pigeon, or Oreetdand aeiHlove, 
Urta ffryUe. See out under yutUetnoi. 
turtle*^ (Wjr'tl), V. [Formerly also tortle ; prob. 
a corruption of torPHse, or an aceom. form, first 
used by English sailors, of the flp. tortuga or Pg. 
tartaruga, a tortoise: see tortoise. In either 
ease the alteration appears to have been asaisted 
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by a whlmflioal aMooiation with HriUK The 
aplDlloation to the smaller land^tortoises seems 
to be later.] 1. A tortoise; any oheloniati or 
testudinate; any member of the Chelonia or 
To8tv>dinata (see the technical names): ospe- 
olally, a marine tortoise, provided with flippers ; 
absolutely, the men turtle, as Chelonia mtdas 
(see cut below), highly esteemed for soup. See 
outs referred to under tortowe^ also outs under 
AspidoneoteSf JCretTnochelySy periotiCf Pleurospon- 
dyltay slideTy and sUnJepoU 

The torioiBe, which they call turtle, eata like veal 
8. Clarke, Four Plantatloiit in Amoiica (1670X p 21. 

A furtfe— which raeaoa a tortoise --la fond of hia aholl. 

0 W. UtAmee, Frofeaaor, il 

S. The detachable segment of the cylinder of 
a rotary pnnting-maonine which contains the 
t^es or plates to be printed: so called from 
its ciirvea surface, in praotloe, the turtle la lemoved 
from the machine to the type aettlng room The tyiwB 
are made up on the curved aurfacu, and flrmly h( la In 
place by rebated column'rulea, thicker at the than at 
bie bottom, and firmly grooved In the turtle when the 
typea have been looked up by aorewa on the turtle, they 
can be placed on the machine for printing without risk of 
falling out, or they can be moldim in thin carved form 
by the papier*mSon6 prooeaa, and the carved plate made 
therefrom can be naea in printing The atereolypo meth- 
od is preferred. -> BastlUfl turtle. TAaltueocMt/ft 
jpC -Box-turtle. Bee boai4orU)iee, Cietudo. eooter, PyxM 
— Ohioken-turtle. Same aa e/nchm-forioiae. [Southern 
V, B.}— Bimmond-baOked turtle. Bee dxatnond lmeked. 
— -Oreaved turtle, a tortoise of the genua Pttdoenemu, aa 
P eapanea .— Ghreen turtle, one of Hcveml apcclea of tur- 
tles, bclon|ring to the natural order CAafonta, family C/tefo- 
niuim, and genua CMoma (which see for the technical 
xnOlo^eal characterM). They ore all marine, and feed al- 
most exclusively on algm oi seaweeds. Thu common apeolea 


tnrtlB-de^ (t6rHl-dek), ft. B6edeojk,2. 
tQrtl6<4oye (t6r'tl-duv), ». [< ME. turteldoufe 
s D. torielduif a OHG. turtulaiubdy turtHtHJbdy 
MEG. turteUdbey Uirteltubey G. turteltaube a 
Dan. turteldue a Sw. twrturdufva ; as turtle'^ + 
drwei,] 1. The turtle: any member of the g<i- 
nuB JSirtwr in a broad sense; speciflcally, T. 
vulgartSy a dove native in the British Islands 



Turtle dove ( Turtur imlgarts). 



(•rten iyxrWv (C iuIoHta rnuiat) 

of the West 1 ndlea la ChHonm muias , that of Pacific waters 
is C viroata The former comes <m the coast of the II nited 
Statea, from the riulf of Mexico northward, occasionally 
^en to Long Island Htmiid or even on the New Kngland 
flsbing-bankn It attHlns great slxe, iiidlvidnols having 
been taken weighing fiom 000 to 800 pounds It lives 
chiefly In deep water, but also seeks the mouths of rivers 
and estuai ies It brec’ds from April till .Tuly, and in April, 
and especially in May large numbers come ashore to lay 
their eggs, Mhich aie iiiu( h csteenii'd and eagerly sought 
for Tlie animal itself is celebrated aa the source of real- 
turtle soup The Pacific species ranges along the whole 
■outheni coast of ('alifornUL and is regularly taken to the 
Ban Francisco markets —Hawk-billed or hawk'l-bUl 
turtle, a marine turtle, the caret, Krehnockelyi imbnrata, 
the source of commeTcial tortoiseshell Bee cut under 
EretmorheljfH — Loggerbead turtle. Boo loggerhead, 4 
— Mock turtle. See ntociri — Painted turae. Same 
as painted terrapin (which see, under terrapin) -Soft- 
■belled or soft turtle. Bee toft-ehelied, Trionyehidm, 
and out under Aepidoneetes — To turn turtle, to capslso 
aald of a vessel [Naut. slang J (Bee also alligator-turtle, 
land turtle, mud-turtle, eeadurue'^, mvapping turtle,) 
turtle"^ (t^r'tl), v. i. ; jiret. and pp. iurtled, ppr, 
turtltng, [< turtle^y n.] To pursue or capture 
turtles; make a practice or busmoss of taking 
turtles. 

When going on a iurtUng exonrsion a gaper is caught^ 
and the more experienced natives have no great difficulty 
in procuring one when required. 

Anthrop Jour., XIX. 849 

tortleback (t^'tl-bak), n. 1. A West Indian 
helmet-shell, CatuHs iaberosa. Imp. Jhet — 2. 
Something having the shape of a turtle’s hack. 
(a) A rude atone im^ement, of a shape suggesting the 
name, by some luppoaed to reproaent a failure to chip out 
a more elaborate or perfect form. 

The familiar turtle-baek or one-faced stone, the double 
birCfo book or two-faced atone, together with all similar 
rude shapes 

#. a. 


. Bolmee, Amer. Anthrop , Jan , 1890^ p. 18. 

An arched protection erected over the upper deck of a 
ataamer at the bow, and often at the atern also, to guard 
against damage from the breaking on board of heavy seaa ; 
a whalebaok. 

turtle-cowry (t6r'tl-kou^ri), n. A large hand- 
some cowry. Cyprasa tesUtdtwma, 
turtle-crawi (t&"tl-krAl), w. l. Tho track of 
a turtle to and from its nest.— 2. A pen con- 
■truoted in the water for conflning turtles. 
[Florida.] 
ill 


and other parts of Europe, and thence extend- 
ing into Africa and Asia. There are many others, of 
roost ports of the Old World, as the Cambavan, T eenegal- 
entU, among them in T neoriue, commonly seen in cap- 
tivity and called nng-dooe 

2. The common Carolina dove or pigeon, Zenat- 
dura cnrohnenfns. Also called mourning-dove. 
See cut under dtwe. [Local, U. S.] — 3. The 
Australian dove Stietopeha mtneaia. [Local.] 
turtle-egging (tfT'tl-eg^mg), w. Tlio act or in- 
dustry of taking furtW eggs. The turtle dim a 
hole In tho sand, in which thu^gsarHduposittMl and wen 
covered over To ascertain wltere the nest is located a 
sharp stick or iron nsl is used tu prod tho ground 

turtle-footed (tcr'tl-fuf^ed), a. Hlow-footed. 

Turtle-footed peace Ford (Imp, Diet.) 

turtle-graas (t^r'tl-grfes), «. See Tkalama. 
turtle-nead (t(?r'(l-hed), n. See CheionVy 2. 
turtle-peg (i^^r'tl-pcg), w. The spear or har- 
poon used in striking turtles; a peg. it is a 
small sharp piece of ii on, madu fast to a cotd, and mounted 
on a long shaft llic turtle is pegged by a thrust into 
the slmll, wliore the head of tlio spear Is held firmly , the 
staif Is then withdrawn, and the turtle Is brought In by 
the cord (Morlda J 

tniiiler (t^^r'tlcr), «. [< turtU'^^ + -eri.] One 
who makes a business of hunting for tnirtleH or 
their eggs. 

turtle-nm (to'tl-rnn), w A turtle-crawl, 
[k’lorida.] 

turtle^riiell (t^r'tl-shel), w. 1. Tortoise-shell: 
especially, tlie darker ami less richly mottled 
tortoise-shell used for inlaying in wood, etc. — 
2. In conch.y the turtle-cowry, 
turtle-soup (t(jr'tl-sdp'), n. A rich soup tho 
chief ingredient of which is turtle-meat. — 
MOOk-tUrUa soup ^oc mockAurtle 
turtle-stone (ter'tl-stou), n. Tn (jcol.y a sep- 
tanuTu. 

turtling (t^r'tliiig), V. [Verbal n of 1urtU*A^ p.] 
The act or method of catching turtles ; the busi- 
ness of a turtler. 

turtosa (t^r-to'sll), w. Tho African teak or 
oak, Oldfiekha Mneona. 
turtourt, w. [ME., also torior (also turtrCy < OF . 
turtre)f < L. turtur , a turtle see turtle^.] A 
turtle-dove. 

Oon lltel and obscure. 

With whete and inyldo in that thl turt/mre fede 

Palladxm, Uusliuiidrit* (E E T. S.X p 21. 

Turtur (t^r't^r), n. [NL., < L. fwrfur, a turtle : 
soo turtle^.'] A genus of doves, based by Selby 
in 1836 upon the common turtle of EurojM, Vo- 
IvndHi turtur of LiimuMis, now called Turtur 
communiSy vulgaris, or auntus, (See cut under 
turtle-dove.) There are many other Old World 
species, among them T rtsortus, probably the 
turtle of Scripture. 

turrSB. w. An obsolescent plural of tur /^ . ^ 
turvy^PSyti Snme as topsi/turvy. Cited 
by F. Ban, The Nation, Mareb 28, 18*, p. 268. 
tnrwar (tur'wttr), « [K. Imi.] ThobuminK- 

bark obtained In India from Cassta annculata. 
Tuscan (tus'kan), a. and «, [= F* To,^<^n, < 
It. Toscano, < iL. Tuscanus. < Tusem, Thuseus, 
Tuscan. Cf. /?fri«fc«».] I. ff. Pertaining to 
Tuscany, a former grand duchy, now a (*om- 
partimento of tho present kingdom of Italy, 
corresponding generally to tho ancient Etruria. 
— ’TlUOaQ order, one of the five orders of arohiteotnre, 
aooOTol^ t^itravlui and l^alladio. It admits of no or- 


wmanUfPmauU the lack of refinement of the other Bo* 
m«Q ordera and the oolomna sie never fluted. It differs 
so little, however, 
from the Roman 
Doric that it is 
generally regard- 
ed as being only 
a variety of the 
latter. Bee Do- 
ne — Toioan 
straw, plaited 
straw of flne yel- 
low color, used 
for making hats 
and flne mats and 
baskuis. 

II. 71. 1. An 
iniialntant of 
Tuscany. — 2. 

In arch., tho 
Tuscan order. 

tush^ (tush), n. 

[< ME. tusch, 
tosch; an as- 
sibilated form 
of tusk^ ] A 
long pointed 
tooth ; a tusk ; 
speciflcally, 
one of the four 
canine teeth Tu^ an Otder, after VignoU. 

of the horse. 

That gi eat wolf rOanllner], . wboao teeth are like to 

the venomoua toshes at the ramping lion 

Beeon, Works (Patker Soc ), III. 287. 

And whom he strikes his cr(M)ked tushes slay. 

8hak , Venus and Adonis, 1. 624. 

tush^ (tush), tnterj. [Formerly also ttrish; of. 
tut and pts/i.J An exclamation expressing re- 
buke, impatience, or contempt, and equiv^ent 
to Upshaw! be silent’: as, tush/ tuahf nevertoll 
me such a story ns that. 

There is a cholerike or disdalnfull Intorieotion vsed to 
tho Irish language called iloagh, which is os much in Eng- 
lish as twish. 

Stanihurst, Desertp of Ireland, 1. (Holinshed’sChron.,!.). 

Ttuh. man ; in this topsy-turvy world friendship and 
bosom-klndneaB are but made covers for mischief, means 
to compass ilL Chapman, Widow's Tears, v. 

tush'^ (tush), V. i. [< tush^y tnten.’] To express 
impatience, contempt, or the like by the ex- 
clamation *‘TuHh!” 

Cedric tuehed and pshawed more tluin once at the mM- 
sage Seatt, Ivanhoq, xUv. 

tushed (tusht), a. [< tush^ + -C<f 2 .] Having 
tushes; tusked. 

tusk^ (tusk), n. [< ME. tusk, also transposed 
tux (also assibilatod tusch, tosch : see tushl-), < 
AS. fuse, also traiiHposed fur sz OPries. tusky 
tusch = Icel. to.^kr (of. Gael, fosg, < E.), a tusk, 
tooth; prob., with orig. adj. formative -k or -sk 
(as in AS. -isc, E. -tsh^), from the orig. form of 
tooth (AS. tofhy Goth, tunihus, etc.), the radical 
th ’¥ k or th-\r sk reducing to sk, as th •¥ tor th 
+ St reduces to st. The simposition that AS. 
fuse is a coiitr. of ^twisc, \ twi-, two, though 
phonetically tenable (cf. tuskar, twtscar), does 
not meet the sense.] 1 . A long pointed tooth ; 
especially, a tooth long enough to protrude 
from the lips when tho mouth is elosed. Tusks 
arc extremely prominent in some animals, as elephants, 
mastodons, ana other proltoscldeans , the narwhal among 
cetaceans, various pachyderms, as the hippopotamus, 
boar, and babiruasa , the walrus among plnnlp^ carni- 
vores, and the fossil saber-toothed tigers among ordinary 



cainivores. Tusks may be upper or lower , they are usu- 
ally upper, but in the dinouierlum lower They are 
either Incisors or canines In different animals, but are usu- 
ally caninea They are always paired, except in the nar- 
whal The single developed upper inctaoi of the male 
narwhal is the longest tusk known, reaching a length of 
10 or 12 feet, and it is spirally grooved as If twisted. Ele- 

f khants' tusks are upper incisors, and furnish most of the 
vory of commerce The tusks of the walfus are upper 
canines , those of the boar tribe are canines, both upper 
and lower The tusks of tho dinotherium are ajMirof 
lower iiiclsora turned down out of the mouth The ao- 
calle^l tusks or tushes of the horse are ordinary caninea 
Bee <'nts nndei babirussa, hoar, Dinothenum, dejthani, 
MastodonHnse, monodon, narwhal, Phaeoeharus, saber- 
toothed, and walrus. 




Bat bit hii Up for Monou d«ni|^t 

And gnuht hit yron lucfeM at inU dUpleating ^hi 

•SSwiiw.F. Q.. X. 88. 


2. A ftharp projecting point resemblinfi^ 
degree & tiuk or toow of an animal. 8] 
— W A tooth of a harrow 


in some 
ipeolflcaUr 
(&) The share of a plow. 


Shortly plongh or harrow 
Shall pass o'er what was Ismail^ and Its fusir 
Be anlmpeded by the proudest mosque. 

Byron, Don Juan, vlL 63. 
(fi) In looks, a sharp projecting point or claw which forms 
a means of attachment or engagement 
8. In carjKy a bevel shoidder on a tenon to give 
it additional strength. — 4. Atooth-sbell. See 
DentahtdEPf and cut under tooth-shell, 
tuski (tusk), i\ [< w.] I. trans, 1. To 

gore -with tin* tus^. 

My poor mistress went distract and mad 
When the iM«r twk'd him K$at», Endymion, ill 

2. To move, turn, or thrust with the tusks. 

The Wilde boare has up his vine. 

JOekker, Jx>iidunB Tempe (Works, ed. Pearson, IV 120). 

n.f tntrans. To gnash the teeth, as a boar; 
show the tusks. 

Never twik, nor twirl your dibble , . . you shall not 
fright roe wiUi yont Uon-chap, sir, nor your tusks. 

B. Jonoon, Bartholomew Fair, ii 1 

tnsk2(tu8k), w. [A reduced form of <«r.s A*. Vt. 
cuak.'] A fish : same as torsk, 
tnsk^ (tusk), n. [Early mod. E. intake, also as- 
sibilated tushe: of. Dan. duskf a tuft, tassel, 
Sw. dial, tnss, a wisp of hay; of. also W. 
twno, a wisp, bundle. The relations of these 
forms are niioertain. Cf. Umttek.li A tuft ; a 
bush. Falagrave. 

tmkar (tus^^), n [Also tuahkar, tmacai, < 
Icel. torfskeri) a turf-cutter (cf. iorjakurdhr, 
turf-cutting), < torf, turf, 4* skera, out : see turp 
and shear, ^ An implement of iron with a wood- 
en handle, for cutting peat . [< )rkney and Shet- 
land.] 

toskea (tnskt), a. [< lusk’i + -rr/2.] Ilaviiig 
tusks; tuskv: used in heraldry only when the 
tusks are of a different tincture* Irom tlie rest 
of the bearing. Also tuahed, 

Uis wide mouth did gapi* 

With huge great teeth, like to a tuMked Bore 

Spemn, F Q , IV vii 5 

tOBkee (tus'ke), n, [Amer. Ind.] The prairio- 
tumip, Paoralea esculenta. See Paoralea. 
tOflker (tus'kir), «. [< tuak^ + -cil.J An ele- 
phant whose tusks are grown and retainc<i. 

Every one knows that elephants arc found there [in Cey- 
lon], but it is not so generally known that ttukert are so 
rare that not one male in 800 has tusks. 

H IF Ghreener, The Gun, p 6S7, 

tiuk-sliell (tusk'shel), n. A tooth-shell ; same 
as tHBk\ 4. 

tiiBk-t6Iion(tu8k'ten^OD), n A tenon strength- 
ened hy having a shoul- 
der OP step on the lower 
side. Tills form has the ad- 
vantage of permitting the mor- 
tise into which it enters to 
lie cut at a higher point in a 
horlxontal beam, Uins weak- 
ening the latter leas than if 
cat at or below the neutral 
line of deflection 
tiuk-Taae (tusk'vas), w. 

A decorative vase form- 
ed of a part of the tusk of an elephant, hol- 
lowed and mounted with the point downward 
on a stand ; hence, a vase of any material re- 
sembling a tusk so mounted. 
tmdLy (tus'ki), a. [< tusk^ 4* -yi,] Having 
tasks; tusked: as, the iiisky boar. Pi 
sey, xiv. 124. 
tonooset. n. Bee iuzstmvzsy. 
toasah-Bilk (tus'fl-silk), n. Same as tusser- 
silk, Hpont? Ency'c, Manfff., I. 520. 
tiusal (tus'al), a [< tuasts + -a/.] Relating to 
or caused by cough, 
tmsemosef. n. Bee lusztmuzzy. 
tiUMer (tus'^er), n. [Also iussur, tussore, tusseh, 
tussaJi, tuaaa, tasar; nrob. at first in comp, tusser- 
silk, lit. ‘shuttle-silk,^ perhaps from tne form 
of the cocoon (Yule), < Hind, iassor, < 8kt. tas- 
sara, frasara, shuttle ] 1 . Same as iusser-silk, 
— 2. An oak-feeding silkworm, Jntherma my- 
Utta, furnishing a silk of great strength, but of 
coarse polity and har<i to reel. 
tUMer-Bllk (tus'er-silk), n. The raw silk pro- 
duced by various silkworms other than the 
ordinary Bnvtaiia mort, as by Anther m my- 
Htta, Tha iflk is nttoraJly of « dark fawn-oolor; the 
cloths made from It are generally plainly woven, without 
patterns, brocading, or even oorda 
tomr-wonn (tus'^r-wArm), n. Same as tus- 


taBBM(tiis'«B),fi.j>Z. [Afmar.forliii^ld. of 
tush, var. of cf. tim^, n,, 8.] Projecting 
stones left in masonry to tie in the wall of a 
building intended to be subsequently annexed. 
BalHwell, 

And also foraside Bicharde sail sohote out hmu in the 
west ende for makyng of a stepilL 
Cfoniraat/or CattericS Church, yorkchtre <1418X quoted in 
(N. and Q., 7th ear., V. 490. 

tlUBSicnlar (tu-sik'u-l^r), a, [< L. tussicularis, 
< tussicida, dim. of tiissts, cough.] Of or per- 
taining to a cough. 

TuBBilagO (tu8-i4&'g5), n [NL. (Toumefort, 
1700; earlier in Lobel, 1576), <L. tussilago, the 
herb coltsfoot.] A genus of composite plants, 
of the tribe Senectonuiese, type of the suhtribe 
Tuaailagtnete, it is rharaoterlsad hy radiate flower- 
heads with erect uiilseriate involuoral bracts, the disk- 
flowers with undivided styles. The only species, T Far- 
fara, the coltsfoot, is widely distributed through north 
temperate legions in the Old Wcxrld, in America natural- 
ired in the North Atlantic States ana Canada. It is a per- 
ennial herb, more or leas covered with snowy wool, grow- 
ing from a deep-seated rootstock The leaves are radical, 
large and roundish, and somewhat angulate: theflowmv 
heads are yellow, of medium site, and aolitara upon a 
Bcale-beai ing scape. See coltsfoot (with outX and oompare 
covyhiport and fwAfoot 



Tusk -tenon. 

A. tenon , B, tusk 


Pope, Odys- 


tussis (tiis'is), n. [L.] In wed., a cough. Com- 
pare pertusaia. [Now rare.] 
tOBSle ( tus'l ), n, [Formerly also Uissel ; a var. , 
with shortened vowel, of tomle: see tousle ] A 
stnigglc; a conflict; a scuffle. [Collotp] 

*‘It is some comfort, when one has had a ssir tussei," 
continued the captain, . **that it is In a fair leddy's 
set vice.* SeoU, Heart of Mid-Lothian, U. 

tussle (tus'l), e. t. ; pret. and pp. tusaled, ppr. 
tuaahng, [< tussle, «.] To struggle; wrestle 
confusedly ; scuffle. [Colloq.] 
tussock (tus'ok), 9». [Formerly also ttissuek , 
HU^osed to be another form, with accom. dim. 
Hiirax -ock, of tuak^.'] 1 . A cluii^, tuft, or small 
hillock of growing grass. — 2. Same as 1. 

Tlicre dioulde not any such fuMoelrt nor tufts be seen 
as there he, nor such laying out of the hair. 

Latxmrr, Sermon bef. Edw VI , IWiO. 

8. A tussock-moth, as of the genus Orgyia 
(which see); a vaporer: so called from the 
tufted larviP. The larva of the white-marked tussock, 
0 UuootkiffVMi, is a very destructive caterpillar in the 
Ignited States The p^e tussock is the Europesn 0. pud%- 
burxda. so called in England. 

4. Same as iusaock-grasa, 
tussock-caterpillar (tus'qk-kat^^r-pil-iir), n. 
The larva of any tussock-moth, 
tussock-grass (tus'ok-grAs), n, 1. A tall and 
elegant grass, Poa flabellata (DactyUs cteapib)- 
sa), a native 
of the Falk- 
land Islands, 

Tierra del 
Fuego, and 
RoutnemPat- 
f^onia, de- 
lighting in 
boggy and 
peaty ground. 

It nows In great 
tufts or tussocks 
sometimes 6 or 
6 feet in height, 
the lung tai^r 
Ing loaves grace- 
fully recurved. 

The plant Is 
highly nutri 
thHis, containing 
a Isige amount 
of SHCcharlne 
matter, and is 
sought after Iw 
cattle. SeveraJ 
attempts have been made to establish it In sesstde dis- 
briots m Scotland. 

2. In Australia, a plant of the lily family, Lo- 
mandra {Xerotes) long^oUa, considered the best 
native substitute for esparto. Though it is of taller 
nrowtii In wet ground, the beat quality is fnmi dry laads. 
Also called mat-rtuh. Bponi JBneye. Manuf 
8. A tufted grass, Aira omspxtosa, Britten and 
Holland, Ivroy, Eng.] 

tussock-moibh (tus'qk-mdth), n. One of various 
bombyoid moths whose larv» are tufted; a 
tussock; a vaporer: as, the hickory tussock- 
moth, Haiesidota earya, the larva of which feeds 
mainly on tbe foliage of hiokory, but also upon 
other forest- and orohard-trees in the United 
States. See cut under Orgyia, 
tUSSOOkHMdfS (tus'qk-sej), n, A sedge-plant, 
Carex stricta, mwing in swampy grounds in 
dense clumps, me bases of whioh at length be- 
come elevated into hummocks. 
tUSSOdiMr (tus'qk-i), a, [< tussock 4* -yl,] 
Abounding in or retembling tussocks or tufts. 



TuMock gr»» {Poa JtaM lata) 


tMOtf, a. Sasae as liisusr* 
tusmim. B. An old spoiling of fseiedt. 
tasSFti s- An old speuing gI tassy. 
tut^ (tut), «. i, [Var. of tootk, tofci.] To pro- 
ject. 

ti^ (tut), n, [Also tote : see tutk, c,, and toofl.] 
A hassock ; a footstooL [Prov. Eng.] 

Paid for a as for him that drawoa the bellowce of the 
orgalnei to lit upon. Ivd. 

ChvMfisMAecoutasidO^^ {Basiss.) 

(tut), n. [Also tote; origin obscure.] A 
piece of work ; a job. 

tut^ (tut), V, i, ; pret. and pp. tutted, ppr. tuttkig, 
[< tu0, n.] To do work by the tut or tote; wont 
by the piece. Grose, [Prov. Eng.] 
tut^ (tut), intefj, [Cf. tush!^ and (rat.] An ex- 
clamation used to check or rebuke, or to ex- 
press impatience or contempt. It is synony- 
mous wim tusk^, 

Tut,tutl 

Once me no grace, nor uncle me no uncle. 

Bhak., Bloh. U., li. 8. 87. 
Tut, I am confident in then thou shilt see 't 

B. Jonson, Volpone, U. 8. 

tut^ (tut), V. i, ; pret. and pp. tutted, ppr, tutting, 
[< (a(A, interj.'] To express impatience, con- 
tempt, or the like by the interjection tut. 

In another moment the member of parliament had for- 
gotten the atatUit, and waa plahing and HUttng over the 
Globe or the Sun. Bidwer, Caxtoui, vlli. 8. 

tutaget (tfi'tag), n, [< L. tutan, protect, defend, 
+ -age; or, rather, an error for tutelage (t).j 
An object of tutelage ; tutelage. 

IVim up her golden trecMS with Apollo'e Mored 
WhoM tutage and especial care I wish her still to be. 

Drayton, Eclognes, ill. 

tutamen (tu-ta'men), n,; pi. tutamina (-tam'i- 
n^). [L., defense, protection, < tutari, watch, 
protect, defend, freq. of tueri, watch: see tui- 
iwn.] In anat,, a defense or protection ; that 
which makes safe or preserves from injury,— 
Tntatnlna osrshri, the scalp, skull, and membranes of 
the brain —Tutamina OOUli, the eyelids and their ap- 
pendages. 

ttttamentf (tu'ta-ment), n. [< L. tutamen turn, 
protection, defense*, * < tutare, watch, protect, 
defend: see tutamen.] Protection. 

The holy Crosse is the true 7'uimncnt, 

Protecting all ensheltaredAw the same. 

Davies, lioiy Bboda p. 19. (Davies ) 

tutamina, n. Plural of tutamen. 
tntania (tfi-tfi'ni-h), n. [KL., an intentional or 
accidental variant of tutia: see tuttyii.] The 
trade-name of a variety of Britannia metal. The 
word is not In common use. and the rep<»ied analyses of 
alloys ssld to bo called by the name tuiama differ greatly 
from each other. So-called **F.iiglish tutania" (aooord- 
ing to Hlorns) is an alloy of equal parts of tin, antlroon|ri 
bismuth, and brass 

tutsf, F- An obsolete form of tooO, tooi^, 
tutelage (tu'te-lfti), n. [< tutele 4- -age.] 1, 
Protection; guardiansliip: as, the kings right 
of seigniory and tutelage. 

The childhood of the European nations was passed un- 
der the tutslaye of the clergy. Macaulay, Hist Eng., L 

2. The state of being under a guardian ; care 
or protection enjoyed. 

Your wisdom Is too ripe to need instrnotlon 
From your son's tutsk^ Ford, Broken Heart, IL 2. 

tutelar (tu'te-lto), a. r=c r. tutelaire s= Sp. Pg. 
tutelar s It. tutelare, < LL. tutelaris, < L. lutela, 
a watching, guardianship, protection: see tu- 
tele,] 1, Having the guaraansbip or charge 
of protecting a person or a thing; guardian; 
protecting: as, (at^Iar genii ; (Nfelar goddesses. 

God, that dwells In ns, wlU snstaln the building and 
repair the building out of ourselves : that la he will make 
us tutelar sxtgsHs to one another. Domu, flermone, v. 

2. Pertaining to a protector or i^rdian ; tend- 
ing to guard or protect; proteouve : as, tutefar 
powers. Landor, 

tntelaiT (tfi'te-ia-ri), a. [< hh, tutelaris: see 
tutelar^] Same as tutelar. 

I ooold easily believe that not only whole countries but 
ive their tttisfary and guardian angels. 
8irT, Browns, BsUipo Medlol, I St, 

tutelof (tfl'tSl), 41. [< P. tutele m Sp. Pg. It 
tutela, < L, tukHa, a watching, guardianship, 
protection, < tueH, pp. tuiim, tutus, watch, 
guard: see iuitfon,] Guardianship; tutelage. 
He was to have the TutsU and Ward of bis Cbildfw. 

AroiM«;iettorAX.ilU. 

kntenag (tfi'te-nag), n, [Also iuteuague, toot- 
nagus, formerly tuthinag, tootkenagus; < F, 
tuknague, iutenage, toutenague, Umtsuage, tutuo 
HOC, Untmaque, etc., m Sp. Pg. tutsuaga; prob. 
< Im. Ar. tttiya, an oxid of sine (see tus^), 
•f (f) Pers. -iM, an adj. suffix, or HindL ira " 
lead.] The name given to the sine f 


ta vddoad Iiatf of i^o 
dl^toeim oeatniy. an avtiolo of oonsldorable 
oMmorolil luponanoo^thii motal haring 
been {Ktrohaeed br the Dnteh in China and by 
them diitribnted through the Bast Indies and 
•impUed to India pro^, whence more or less 
of it fonnd its war to Europe, where its mann- 
laetnre seems to bare been begun on a small 
scale, both in Oennany and in England, about 


««4t 

connected with in sense Huft.’] A nose- 
gay; a posy. [Pror. Eng.] 

Josn ein osU by twnie hsr ooiwt, 

And deck her windows with green boughs ; 

She osn wrestbes end tuttim ineke» 

And trim with plains s bridal eake. _ 

T OamfUm (Arbor’s Bng. Oamer, H SSSX 


6. In r. 8, eoUegtif a teacher subordinate to 
a professor, usually appointed for a year or 
a term of years. 

tutor (ta'tgr), r. t [< tutor, ».] 1. To have 
the guardianship or care of.— 2. To instruct; 
teach. 

Then gare I her, . . . tv^d ^ mf^eit, 


uof WM the gong. 

is a rarietr or bronae. Thia would aeani to bejpmhable, 

raakdowo. is 


I rarietar of 

Mnoa the first mention of this alloy, lo far •> mvwu. » 
that of Ubaviua who, in hit work **De Katnra Hetallo- 
mm,’* publiabed in 16S7, dsaoribsa a white bronae (m al- 
bum), which he aaya la not alnob bnt a paonliar kind of 
tin brought from the Baat Indies and which Is aonoroua 
for whhm reaaon it waa called hr tbs Spaniards UnUt%am>, 
from *to rssomndL’ whether this name was a 

fiuriaiit of ftt/sfisg(alBO spelled la a great variety of other 
wm among which Hntinaova) or an independent deeig* 
nation of the alloy is not niown. The whole matter of 
the eariy nomenclature of sine is extremely obsonre. See 


tutioriiSI (td'ti-or-ism), n, [< L. tuiior, corn- 
par. of tutus, safe (pp. of tueri, watch, ^ard : 
see tuition), + Rigorism, especially in a 

mild form. 

tutiorist (th'ti-or-iBt), n. [< iuUor(im) + -idt.] 
A rigorist; especially, one who holds the doc- 
trines of rigorism in a less rigid or severe form. 

TatiTiUust, u. [ML.: see ntimlA A demon 
who was said to collect all the nragments of 
words which the priests had skipped over or 
mutilated in the performance of the service, 
«nd to carry them to hell. JffalhwelL 

TutMUui, the devyl of hell. 

He wryteth har names, sothe to tel, 
sdmissa extrahantes. . . . 

For his love that son der boath. 

Hold 30U stU, andfangel noath, 
lordem aperte depreoantea. 

ltd Antiq, 1.2N. 

tat-mouthedt (tut'moutht), a. Having a pro- 
jecting under jaw. Holland, 

tut-noge (tut'ndz), n, A snub-nose. [Prov. 
Eng.] 

tutor (tu'tQr), n, [Eai^ mod. E. also tutour, tu- 
tor/ < ME. tutour, < OP. tuteur, P. tutcur = Sp. 
Pg. tutor ss It. tutore, < L. tutor, a watcher, pro- 
tector, guardian, < tuon, protect: see tuition. 
In the legal sense the wora is directly from the 
L. tutor.] 1. A guardian. 

And kynde wit be wardejm aonre wdthe to kepe. 

And tutour of aowre tresouro and take hit gow atte nede 
Piers Ptoioman(CXli. 52. 
Ill have mine own power here, 

Mine own authority ; I need no tutor 

FMehor, Double Marriage v 1. 

The gnardian— the tutor in Soottiah phraae—of the or- 
phtna and their land. 

E. A. Froeman, Norman Conquest, V. 252. 

2. In law, the guardian of a boy or girl in pu- 
pilarity. in the abeenoe of other provision, the fa- 
ther la the tutor, and failing him there may be a tutor 
nemtoots, a tutor>al4ato, or a tutor doltoe A tutor nomi- 
nate is one nominated in a testament, etc., by the tether 
of the child or children to be placed nnder gnardianship. 
A tether may nominate any number of tutors A tutor- 
atdaw la one who acquires hts right by the mere disposi- 
tion of law, In oases where there is no tutor nominate, or 
where the tutor nominate la dead, or oannot aot, or has not 
sodqpted. A tutor dative is one named by the eovereign 
on the failure of both tutors uomlnate and tutors-at-law. 
In dvO law it waa originally considered ss a right of the 
nssrost rdatlTe to be named the tutor In order to preserve 
the fortune few the family, and it waa only gradualbr that 
the protection of the Intent himsdf came to be oonaldered 
the iwinctoal obleot and the fUUng of the oiBoe of tutor 
mcross a duty which had to befulmled unless there were 
Spedsl drottinitanoas to exouac^ than aa a right which a 
rdstlvs oould e l aim- 

8. One who has the care of instruoting another 
in various branches or in any branch of learn- 
ing; a private instructor; also, a teacher or 
ittimetor in anything. 

Thou ahalt be aa thou wait, 

The tutor and tbs feeder of my riots. 

indMHeii.IV.,v.5.65. 

4. In JShtg., mhersitios, an oAeer who is special- 
ly intniaeed with the care of the nndergraauates 
of his college. 

By tiM mMdteof the dxtesnth century, the modem m* 
lem of sdmittiog students not on the foundation wssfuly 
: and, aa a natural rea«di^ the oilloe of tutor In 
of the term then firatappeers, being 
lung’s theehidloftheeaiHsr 

iuTrinlty O^fge, *^sre the 

I wen nmoh younger than eleewhste.** 

gwirMg itov., OXI>T. 40s, 

The edkgs oOoer with whom tbs Dadsmaduate has 
^ deontsotlsthePnier, ns not 0 ^ directs 
This pupQa bfttt also dsds with them in sU 
rill ss wsU ss toMMuiO. He eoUsots the 
, sad gesMsUy sols ss igsel tor the OoUegi 


A aleeptagpotlon. 8hok., E and J., v. 8. 248. tntty® (tut'i), n. [Formerly also tuiy, iutie; < 

u ..u ^ ^ y ^ ^ gp 

ss pg. tut%a, < ML. fttfia, < Ar. Pers. tuUfo, an 
oxid of zinc. Of. futoitag.] Impure zinc pro- 
toxid, collected from the ohimneys of smelt- 
ing-furnaces. It is ssid also to be fonnd native in Per- 
sia. In thestateof powder tatty is used lor poUabing, and 
in medicine to dust irritated anrtaoea. 

Tutu (tutia) a mediclnable stone or dost, laid to be the 
heavier foil of Brass, cleaving to ths upper sides tod tcmi 
of brass-melting liouses ; and such ordinary Apotbeoarlss 

tutress, < tutor + -ess.] A female tutor, an in- ^ lg touched , thia la bred of the aparklea of 

structress ; a governess. brazen fnrnaoes, wherelnto store of the mineral Calamine 

What agood helper, what a true Instnieter ! hath been cast Blount, GloesographlaOdTOX 

In ^,^0^ arts a eufi^ and oonducteK _ _ TUtty Ointment. See ointment 

'< tefffpl + word*.] 


She trills her song with Mond powers 
Or mocks each casual note. 

Werdnrortfi, The Contrast, i. 

tutorage (tu'tor-fij), n. [< tutor + -age.] The 
office, occupation, or authority of a tutor or 
guardian; guardianship. 

Children care not for ttie company of their parents or 
tutors, and men will care lest for theiri, who would maks 
them children by nanrping a tutorago. 

Oornmnunt qfthe Tongue. 


tor), 4- -^.1 Of, pertaining to, or exercised by 
a tutor or mstruotor. 

The Commissioners had two purposes plainly before 
them, which events have shown £0 be inoompatiNO InUke 
form which they were made to take. The one waa to «i- 
large and strengthen the Professoriate, the otlisr was to 
extend and enoonrairo what is called tlm Tutorial aysteitt, 
by which is meant tne initrootion of the undergraduates 
in work for their examinations by certain College offloiala. 

Contemporary Bee., LVI 928. 

tutorlally (tu-td'ri-al-i), adv. In a tutorial man- 
ner; as a tutor. The Academy, Jan. 31, 1891, 

p. 102. 

tutarlsm (tfi'tpr-izm), n. [< tutor 4 -tom.] 
The office, state, or duty of a tutor or of tutors ; 
tutorship. North British Hev. [Rare.] 
tutorl^ (tu'tgr-li), a. [< tutor + -lyi.] Like, 
befitting, or belonging to a tutor; p^agogic. 
The King had great reason to be weary of the Earl, who 
own so iiinrai, peevish, and forgetful, as also 


, mink, Putoriuehh 

treola. 

tntnlus (tfi'tu-lus), n. ; ftitoK (-U). rx.] 1. 
in arohteol., an ancient Etruscan female head- 
dress of conical form ; hence, any similar head- 
dress. 

In rainy weather a hood like the Etrusoan tutidue was 
JSneye. BrU., YhiBl. 


2. One of the hollow conical objects thought 
to be covers of the round hanging vases with 
which they are found associate m Scandina- 
vian lands. Worsaae, Banish Arts, p. 101. 
tut-work (tut'w6rk)jji. 1. Work done by the 
piece. HdlUweU. [Prov. Eng.]— 2. Specifl- 
oally, in minitM, any work which is paid for 
according to the number of fathoms sunk or 
run, or according to the amount aotually ae- 
complishedj^and not by the day or in trinute. 
[Cornwall, Eng.] 


was grown so iiiflnn, peevish, and forgetful, aa alao not a A fiit.«Av1cTnwn 

little futoriy In bia Majeaty's affairs (tut WCT xerh w. A tUt-^TXman. 

Boger Borth, Kxamen, p 458. (JOaviea.) tUt-WOrklHMl (tut w6rk man ), n. Cne who 


tHtonkip (tu'i 
1. Guardianshi 


tor-ship), ft. . 
nip; tutelage. 


TC - 4 - 1 does tut-work. 

tutor 1 - -8hip.j (tfi^um). [L^ neat, of tuus^ thine, < to, 

... j ^ thou: see thou.] Thine; that which is thine. 

This young Duke William, the second of that name and — geemstcmi. 

aeananth Duke of Normendie, being vnder tutofiMp. >nd m A word imitAtW fbo 

not of htmaelfe to gouerne the country TO-WMt n. A woru imitating tHe 

Veretegan, Best of Decayed Intelligence (ed. 1C28X p Iflft. 

2. The office of a tutor or instructor. 

tlrtpry (ta'tsr-i), ». K tut<^ + Tutor- Tu-W^TSwi, noU. 

ship; tutoraj^ ; guardianship ; instruction. shak., L L. L., v. 2. 988. 

TheguardtonahloOTa^^ akhig ^ , tU-whoo (t()-hw5a Same as to-wAif. Also 

HeUmhed, Hist Scotland, an. 1B24 (CJhron. LX 


toVSSrtlS, Bmc. Bnt. XX. «87. tu-whoo : said of owls. Also too-mkoo. 


To cry 


An owl was toowhooing from the ebnroh tower. 

Thaekeray, Bluebsard’s Ghost 


tatrioe, n. See tuteur. 

tut!rix(tfi'trik8),a. [<LL. tofnj,fem.of L. to- ^ ar /v 
for, a c^rdian: see tutor.] A female guardian. tnyBTfi (twe-ar or to-yar ), « 
The Jacobites submitted to the queen, asfutrto or regent . B^«^hpycr.] Same as twyer. 


[< P. tughre; 


tutsan (tut'sw), ft. 


With odorous oil thy heed and hair are sleek ; 

And then thou kemb’st the turn on thy oheek. 

Drydan, tr. of Perslus’sSai^ iv. ML 


lor the prince of Wales, whom they firmly beUeved she t ny fomt, a. A variant of twiform for twiformod. 
intended to establish on the throne fiOM (tfi'^), n. Same as tucan. It it now alao 

SmoUett, Hist Eng., I. vlL 1 28. the teohni^ specifloname of thecommon pocketgopher 
[Formerly alao tutsain ; < J.^^*®***^®”* otherwlae Q. 

wisp, bunch: see 
tuexy.] A tuft or 

John’s-wort, Bypeneum JiiHrogtemum, once re- 
garded as a panacea, or particularly as healing 
to wounds. Also paril*2^rc8. Sometimes ex- 
tended to the whole genus; by Lindley to the , ^ 

order iTypsriaaoec. ^ t nnrfniT lBP (tus'i-mius'i), «. end a. [Also 

”-‘SS^..Ttss;Ksai,a». Kr75Sr’i3sw:s,TSi‘^ 

all the voices or instruments Jogo’ther; concert- ^A^oseUa^* 

ed: opposed towfo. m concerto, the term I. applied ^ » P<«y‘ 

topsa4«rotowhlehtheoroheatralBUiedwltliouttfiew»lo [FTOV. Bng.j 

Instrument It is also looeely used of any loud concerted 

A concerted movement or passage in- 
tend)^ for or performed by all the voices or in- 
struments together, or by most of them: op- 
posed to soto. 

They were bent upon a surfeit of music. HtUit, finales, 

t.. 4. 

tattt<er<lttt(Mt'tl.<rBt'ti),n. [It.1 AooBfee- 
tton d*vor*d vltb or eontuning different kinde 
ot frait{ ipooiflekU,, lee-ereMn eo mnde. 


Un bouquet A gariend of flowers : a nosegay : a (lazto- 
«aste * s sweet poaia KommuMor, (Nam.) 


Another commanded to remove the tuarimuariee of flow- 
era from bia feeCa and to take the hrauob of life out of 
hit hand. 

Trewnmeefthe ChirtetBm BeUgiusp. 191. m(latkam.) 
2. The feather-hyacinth, a monstrous variety 
of UueoaH oonmum, with the perianth parted 
into filaments. Britton and Holland. [Prov. 


weXt* 


<t B 01 
tProv. 


ragged; disheveled. HaUi- 



I 




tOMMf (tuE'i). fi. ; pi. iuegies (•ix)« [Foniierl 7 
also dhn. of tuzz; cf. tujmmuffgy.Ti 1. 

A tuft or baneh of hair. Bee the quotation. 
C?rov, Eng.3 

A beU of horMhalr, laoh »s Is used by copper plateprint* 
en to aialtt lu freeing their hands from ink (tbeyoaU it a 
Sci, Atner , N. liXIL 181. 

Henoe^d. A cluster or bunch of objects^ as 
flowers; a bouquet. [Provincial.] 

A girdle of floiren and tusneiot all fruits, intertyed and 
foUmringtogether. 

HofitMTHist Septuaglnt (ed. 168SX p. 49. (/ZioAofdton.) 
tWA (twft or t w4), a» An obsolete or Scotch form 
of two. 

Twaddall (twod'l), tt. [Named after its inven- 
tor,] A hydrometer graduated so that each 
division represents the same change of density. 
It is used for dentlUes greater than that ^ water, and the 
excess above unity is found by multiplying by 5 and divid- 
ing by LOGO— that is, 200 divisions of the aosle represent 
unity. Sometimes spelled TvHutdU 
A TwaddU instrument oonstmoted for Itqulds. 

0 N 0 Olt Pyeing and Calico Printing, p. 08. 

twaddla (twod'l)) V , «. ; pret. and pp. twaddled, 
ppr. UoaMUng, [A var. of twatth.'] To bab- 
Dle; ^bble; prate; especially, to keep up a 
foolish, prosy chatter. 

Harry Warrington is green Telemaohusi^who, be sure, 
wat very unlike the soft youth in the good Bishop of Cam- 
bray's twaddling story. Thaektray, Virginians, xvili. 

To be eure, Cicero used to twaddU abont Creek litera- 
tnre and philosophy, much as people do about ancient art 
iiow-a-days. howm^ Firesldo Travels, p 165. 

twaddle (twod'l), n. [< twaddle, e.] 1. A 

twaddler. 

The fashionable words or favourite expreesions of the 
day, . . . being snperseded by new ones, vanish without 
leaving a trace behind Such were the late fashionable 
words, a bore and a twaddU, among the great vulgar. 
Qrom, Clasa. Blot, oi Vulgar Tongue (ed 1788X Pref., p. ix. 

The devil take the twaddle / ... 1 must tin him the cold 
dioulder, or he will be pestering me eternally. 

JSetktf St Konan s Well, xxx 

2. Idle, senseless talk; gabble; prosy nonsense. 

Be (FieldiDg] conldn't do otherwise than langh at the 
puny cockney bookseller (Biohardson], pouring out endless 
volomes of sentimental twaddle 

Thaekerayt Hogarth, Smollett, and Fielding. 

8. Perplexity; confusion. Ome, Diet, of Vulgar 
Toi^e. BgyiL & Chatter, Jargon, etc See pralMe, n. 
twaddler (twod'I(‘r), I?. [< twaddle + -erl.] 

One who twaddles; a babbler; a prater. 

The cardinals appeared a wretched set of old twaddlen, 
aU but about three in extreme decrepitude 

QreotXUt Memoirs, April 4, 1830. 

twaddling (twod'Uiig), n. [Verbal n. of twad- 
dle, It] The act of one who twaddles; silly, 
empty talk; twaddle. 

twadoly (twod'li), a. [< twaddle + Con- 
sisting of twaddle ; twaddling. 

It is rather an offensive word to use, especially consid- 
ering the greatness of the writers who have treated the 
subject [old age], bat their IncubratJons seem to me to be 
twaddly. Helpe. 

twae (twa), a. and ». A Scotch form of two. 
twaggert (twag^r), n, [Cf. twiffger.'} A fat 
lamb. 

And 1 have bronght a twagger for the nonee, 

A bunting lamb , nay, pngr, you feel no bones . 
Bolleye roe now, my cunning much I miss 
If ever Fan felt fatter lamb than tAis, 

Peefe, Arraignment of Paris, 1 1 

twain (twan), a. and n. [< ME. ftouyn, iwayne, 
twain, twey, tweyn, tweyne, twaten, twegen, < AS. 
twegen (= 08. OPries. twene =s D. twee =r MLG. 
iwdne, tweine, LG. tedne s OHG. swSni, MHG. 
ewdne, G. (obs. ) zween ss Dan. teendesaBw. tvennS 
ss: Goth, twethnat), two; the masc. form of two: 
see iwo.'\ L a Two. [Obsolete or arehaic.] 
He . . bad Bette kut a bow other tweyne. 

Pirn Plowman (B), v. 82. 
By than the yere was all agone 
He had no man but twayne. 

LyteU CheU tj Robyn Bode (Child’s Ballads, T. 190> 
Biding at noon, a day or twain before^ 

Across the forest call'd of Dean. 

Tennyson, Pelleas and Ettorre. 
To bo twain, to be two different persons or things; 
hence, to be separate or sundned. 

Beeson and I, yon must conceive, are twain; 

TIs nine years now since first I lost my wit 

JOraytont Idea, lx. 

n. n. Two units, occurring or regarded either 
singly oc separate ; a couple ; a pair. [Obsolete 
or archaic.] 

Anian . . . shall cleave to his wife; and they taaln shall 
be one fleeh. . . . They are no more twain but one ffesh* 

Mat xlx. ft, a 

Go with me 

To blees thlshMiAi, that they may i^peroos be. 

Tenqpeet, Iv. 1* lOft* 


Of mine alew more baMte 


tills racy ipovd 

* " itftn 

Lawa of Cbody, L 1 
AU la over— all la donei, 
tHeofn of yeaterday are one 1 

Wkt&ier, lie New Wife and the Old. 
lA twain Cformerly also OB twalnX in or into two parta ; 
aaunder. 

With that atroke he brake his sheld on twayn. 

Generydee (B. B. T. 8.X L 2682. 

Ifow Death has eome Intill his bower, 

And split his heart in twain. 

^nny Bee-ffo'm (Child's Ballads, UI. 68). 

twaint (tw&n), V. t. [< ME. iwaynen; < twain, 
a, Cf. fwtit^, u.] To part in twain; divide; 
sunder. 

We in twynne wem towen A iwayned. 

AUUwative Poenw (od. Morris), t 851. 
It were great sin true love to twain t 

Clerk Saunden (Child’s Ballads, IL 48). 

twain-clond (twan'kloud), n. In meteor,, same 
as cumulo-airatus. See eloud^, 1. 
twaite^ (twat), n. An obsolete or dialectal 
variant of thwaite^. Coke, Instit., iv. b. {Blount, 
Glossographia, 1670.) 

twaite^ (tw&t), n. [Formerly also tweai; also, 
appar. by error, thwaite; origin not ascertained.] 
' A kind of shad, Aloaa finta. Also iwatte-ahad. 
The peel, the tweoL the bottling, and the rest, 

With many more, that in the deep doth lie. 

J. Dennyeikthvt'e £ng. Gamer, I. 175X 

twaL twall (twhl), a. Scotch forms of twelve, 
twa-lofted (twil'lif^ted), a. Having two lofts 
or stories. [Scotch.] 

Folks are far frae respecting me as they wad do if 1 
lived in a twaitjled eclated house. 

dboH, Bride of Lammermoor, xxiv 

twalpannias ( t waPpen^iz), n, pL T wolvepenco 
in the old Scottish currency, equal to one penny 
sterling. 

Saunders, In addition to the onstomary twalpenniee on 
tlio postage, had a dram for hispalns. 

Oaltf Ayrshire Legatees, IL 

twant. An obsolete preterit of twtne^, 

(twang), V, [Early mod. E. also twangue; 
idt. imitative; cf. tang and Ung,"} I. tntrans. 

1. To give out a sha^, metallic ring, as the 
string of a musical instrument, a bow, etc., 
when plucked and suddenly set free : said also 
of other instruments which make a similar 
sound. 

To Twangue, resonare 

Javine, Manip Vooab. (E. E. T. R ), p. 28. 
Tet, ahooting upward, sends his shaft to show 
An archer's art, and boasts his twanging bow. 

Dryden, Aneid, v. 688. 

Hark t 'tie tlie twanging horn o'er yonder bridge. 

Cowper, Taak, iv. 1. 
Twang out, ray Addle . Tennyson, Amphlon. 

2. To make music on a stringed instrument 
that is played by plucking or snapping : cause 
a sharp ringing sound like that of a narp or 
bowstnug: as, to twang on a jews^-harp. 

When the harper twangeth or singdh a song, all the 
companie must be whist 

Stanihwnd, Descrip, of Irriand, vliL (Hollnshed’s Ohron., 

II.). 

8. To have a nasal sound: said of the human 
voice; also, to speak with a nasal twang: said 
of persons. 

Eveiy accent twanged, Dryden, 

4f . To shoot with a bow ; make a shot ; hence, 
figuratively, to surmise; guess. 

Bor. These be black slavee; Bomana take heed of tbeee. 
Tue. Thou twang*et right UtUe Horace : they be in- 
deed a couple of ohap-faUen ours. 

B. Jenmn, Poetaster, v. 1. 

To fO off twaagtnet, to go well ; go swimmingly. 

An old fool, to be gall'd thusl had he died, . . . 

It had gone of twanging, 

Mamlngee, Boman Actor, IL 1. 

XL tram, 1. To cause to sound with a short 
shaip ring; set in quick, resounding vibration, 
as the tense string of a bow or a musical in- 
strument that is pXaved by plucking : said less 
frequently of wind-instruments. 

The Meet in View, he twanfd his deadly Bow. 

Pope, Hiad, I m. 

The old ovifliial poet with the stamp in the comer, rep- 
reeentlng a post-hcor ruing tm Itfynd h iM^gi j^jbo ^ 

A Ulaok-hatred glil . . . Iwmige a stringed Instrument 
with taper fingera. Baapor^t Mag,, LXXIA. 401 

2. To sound forth by means of a twanging in- 
strument. 

The traupeter itratted up tod down the mniparti 
twa ngi ng dramiee to^the whole Teidne race, as does a 


8, To tttter with a shaipf or nasal 

speeifloally, to pronounoe with a umaI twang. 

The cieerone fiMngs his moral, and the blue star Shiaes 
calmly over the ruin. Theeftersi^ Ooi^^ 

twangs (twang), n, [< ftwngi, n.] 1, The 
souM of a tense striim set in sudden shaip vi- 
bration by pinching ; hence, any sharp, rln^ng 
musical sound. 

If Cynthia hear the twang of sny bow, Shell go near to 
whip ». with th. ^ ^ 

The sharp clear twotig of the jolden obords 
Buns up the ridged sea. Tmngsoa, Sea Bsiriea. 

2. A sharp, ringing nasal tone, especially of 
the human voice. 

I like yonr southern accent; it is so pure, so soft It 
hu no rugged burr, no nasal twang, sneh as almost eveiy 
one's voice here In the north has. 

CharloUe BrontS, Shirley, xxv. 
No signs of life ooourred near him, hut oooaslonally the 
mdanoholy chirp of a orioket, or perhaps the guttural 
twang of a buU-frog from a neighborlitg marsh. 

Irving, Sxetoh-Book, p. 446. 

twang^ (twang), intefj, or adv, [An elliptical 
use of twangC e.] An exclamation or sound 
imitative of tho twang of a bowstring, harp- 
string, etc. 

It made John sing, to hear the gold rinfe 
Which against the walls oiTed twang, 

LUUe John and the Four Beggar§{Cidld'$ Ballads, V. 887). 
There ’s one^ the best in all my Quiver, 

Twang! thro* his veiy Heart and Uver. 

Prior, Mercury and Oupld. 

twasg^ (twang), ft. [A var. of taug^,"] A shaim 
t^te ; a disagreeable after-taste or flavor left 
in the mouth ; a tang; a flavor. [Prov. Eng.] 
Snob were my reflections ; it ecem% from the Ulns- 
tratlon, they already b^n to have a twang of oommeroe 
in them. SeoU, Bob Boy, xvlii. 

Hot, bilious, with a confounded twang in his mouth, 
and a cracking pain in his bead, ho etoodone moment and 
snuffed In the salt sea breese. DwraeU, Young Duke, iv. 6. 

twang^ (twang), n, [Prob. < twang^, with 
sense imported from ftcingc.] A sharp pull; 
a sudden pang, a twinge. Jiallewell, [Imv. 
Eng. and l^otch.] 

My curse upon thy vmumij^tang, 

That shoots my tortur'd guma slang. 

An' through my lugs gl'cs mony a 

Bwne, Address to the Toothache. 

twa&gle (twang'gl), v,\ pret. and pp. twanghd, 
ppr. twangUnq, [Preq. of twang'i!] I, tnirana. 
To twang lightly or froouently : said either of 
an instrument or of its piayer. 

8he did call me rascal fiddler 
And twanijing Jack. 8hak , T. o| the 8., IL 1. 159. 
Sometimes a thousand twangling inetruments 
Will hum about mine ears, and sometimes voices. 

^wdc., Tempest, lit 2. 146. 
"Ay, fofd,” said Tristram, "but ’Us eating dry 
To dance witliout a catch, a roundelay 
To dance to." Then be twangled on hie harp. 

Tennyson, Last Tournament 

n. tram. To cause to twangle. 

The yonng Andrea bears np gayly, however : twanglet 
his guitar. Thaekeray, flhabby Genteel Btoiy, il. 

twanglet (twang 'gl), n. [< twangle, c.] A 
twangling sonnuT; a twang or clang. 

Loud, on the heath, a twangle rush’d, 

That rung out Bup]^, firaid and big^ 

From the crack’d bell m Blaraeyglg. 

CflfhMm, Poetioia Vagariei, p. iTl (Doaiee,) 

twaagler (twang'gltr), n. One who twani^ea 
or twangs. 

Beaten of drums and ewangtan of the wire. 

Uhney Mag,, m* 778. 

twank (twangk), v, i, [A var. of twangk, imply^ 
ing a more abyupt sound.] To emit a sharp 
twang. 

A Areemaa of London has the privilege of dlstmbiiif a 
whole street, for an hour together, with the twanUngmn 
brass kettle or a fqring-psn. Ad(titam,8peotator,No.Sftl. 

twank (twangk), n. [< twank, v,] A sharp 
twaim. Imp. Diet. 

tWMkay (twang'ki), It. [< Chinese fan-lfi. a 
rivulet near Ten-chow fu, in the ifAst of the 
province of Ohfi-kiang, where this kind of tea 
Is grown.] A brand of green tea grown and 
prepared In the western part of tho provlneo 
of (Kfi-kiang, China. 

*twai (twos). A contraction of it wa$„ 

To horse, eotne. 


ftarewelL you mad rascals. 
weQ dons^ well done. 

Dddter and Wdbtttr, Northward Bo, Iv* 4. 


(tvfot), n, rCrigin obscure.] The female 

tradendnm. Fletcher, Poems, p. 104. (HhlM* 
tctaH.) CVnlgar.] 

ftaet Pideadwa taSllilMee. MykMhWih 



V 'v, 


m tmb i nwi'f •tHre ituA 


off wttti til* cowl iqppipqwtiM to » mook,** 10 w 
la lUt laoMo.**] 

tWftIteugiKtti Bttine as iwitterUght 


What mak'it tboa here thli twatUHightf 
Wi 


X thlok ttum'ii la a dMuiL 

BtguM (Hawking Sag. Dr., m. m). 


h 

talk noxisexise: perlxapB ooimeoted with loel. 
HwietH in UrtnwmtH, slops from wash, refuse 
(Sw. Mtta m Bam trjsXle, wash), < thwa as Sw. 
tvd ea Bam toe, wash: see tawelX,^ I, intrang. 
To chatter unmeaningl 7 or foolishly; jabber: 
gabble; tattle; twadSe. 

Pratttert, which would go from hoBM to houM^ei«att(ino, 
aodbabhUag oat frothy opaooh that wai good for nothing. 
W, WkoMt^t Aadam^n of Time (1684)^ p. 16. CZ^tAom.) 

Idle peraona, that will apend whole honra together in 
( weffW v *Q<i talking idly, and of other men’a matters. 

BoaCer, 8el^DeniaI, uviL 

n. tran9» 1. To utter incoherently or fool* 
ishly; repeat idly; tattle. 

As readye forgde flttona aa true talea vaynelye toe tioaifU. 

BtanfAttfSt, dCneid, iv. (ed. Arber, p. 101). 

2. To make much of; fondle; pat, as a horse, 
cow, dog, etc. Grow. [Prov. ling.] 
tWftttld (twot'l), n. and a. [< twattk^ v.] I. 
n. 1. Chatter; mbble; tattle; twaddle. Com* 
pare twitUe-twaftle, — 2. A diminutive person; 
a dwarf. HaUitoeU» 

n.t a. Twattling; trifling; petty. 

They show him the short and tteatUa [petlta] reraos that 
were written. ITrquhart, tr. of BaheUdA iU. 18. (DandM.) 

twftttlebaskett (twot^l*ba8^ket), n. An idle 
chatterer; a babbler; a prater; a twaddler. 
Baileu, 1727. 

twattlffr (twot'lbr), n. [< twattle' + -eri.] 
One who twattles or prates; a gabbler; a 
twaddler. 

Let Ya, in Qoda name, lease Ueng for Yarleta, herding 
for mfflane, facing for orakera, ohamg for tuMdisrs, 
BtefNtturst, Deaoi^ of Ireland, vL (Holmshed's Chron., I ). 

twattling (twot'ling), n. [Verbal n. of twaU 
tie.'] A chatter; a gabbling. 

You keep each a twatUing with you and your bottling; 

But 1 eee the aum total, we ahaU ne’er haYe a bottle 

Swift, To Dr Sheridan, Deo. 14, 1719. 

twattling (twot'ling), p.a. 1. Gabbling; prat* 
ing; twimdling. 

It la not for every tusittfinp goaslp to undertake. 

SirR. UJMrange. 

2. Small; trifling; insignifleant. 

You feed us with UeaUing dishes soe email , 
Zounda, a blaoke-pudding is better than aU. 

JTifwafid Jra{er</irarKfteM<ChUd'a fialladi, YIU. 4S> 

twayt (twa), a, and n. Same as two. 
tmyblade (tw&'blad), n. [Var. of twiblade.] 
Prinutfily, a European orchid, Ltatera ovata, 
a simple-stemmed 
plant a foot or more 
nigh, bearing a 
Blender raceme of 
green flowers, and 
about six inches 
. from the ground a 
single pair of 
broadly ovate 
leaves, to which 
the name refers. 

The nama la eortended 
to the other apeoiee of 
the genua, 8 of whloh 
are .found In North 
Amarloa, i, wnvaUa- 
Heiiw bilttg the moat 
notaUi. In America 
tha name la alao ap- 
plied to tha membera 
of the genua Uponie, 
whloh hear two leavca 
. . however, 
ifoot h.¥3m^ 

, , Ah purple flow- 

eis, to every handsome 


aM9 

A Wliifi/Wd, The lovely Wang, II. 
2. To put into a fret, perplexity, or dilemma. 
Bailey. 1731. 

tweak^ (twdk), n. [< tmeak\ v.] 1. A sharp 
pinch or jeric; a twitch. 

Bobs 0 * the lipa, Tweakt by the Note, Cuffs o* the Ear, 
and Trenobera at my Head In ahnndance. 

Drome, Northern Lass, U. h 

2. A pinch; dilemma; perplexity: as, to be 
in a sad tweak* E. FhilUpe, 1706. Also tweag, 
tweague. 

I fancy thto put the old fellow In a rare tweague 

Afbuthnot, Htot J<din Dull, UL 0. 

tweaks (twSk), n. [Origin obscure.] 1. A 
prostitute. 

Your tweake are like your mermaida, they have aweet 
voioes to entice the passengers. 

Midamon and Rowley, Bair Quarrel, Iv. 4. 

2. A whoremonger. HalUweU. 
tweasome (twdAom), n. A dialectal form of 
twoeome. MalhweU. 
twaatf, n. See twa%te^. 
twee (twd), n. [By aphesis from etwee^ ettwee, 
dtui: see dtui. Of. tweeee.] Same as dtui. 
PlancM, p. 188. 

tweed (twdd), ti. and a. [Said to be an acciden- 
tal perversion of tweel for twiU^ : see the quota- 
tion.] L s. A twilled fabric, principally for 
men’s wear, having an unfinisned surface, and 
two colors ^neraUy combined in the same yam. 
The beat quality la made wholly of wool, but In inferior 
kinds cott^ etc., are introdnoed The manufactnre to 
largely carried on In the south of Sootiand. The word 
to sometimee need in the plural. 

It waa the word '^tweels” having been blotted or im- 
perfectly written on an invoice whioii gave rise to the now 
familiar name of these goods. The word waa read aa 
tweeda by the late James Locke of London, and It waa so 
appropriate, from tiie goods being made on the banka of 
the Tweed, that it waa at once adopted, and haa been con- 
tinued ever einoe. Border Advertteer. (Imp. JNct.) 

He was manly, vigorous, and distinguished ; nor did he 
wear at entertunmenta a shabby suit of mustard-colored 
taoeede. The Century, XL. 678. 

IL a. Pertaining to or made of tweed. 


tWffffrH (tw6r)> V. aad to. See twire^, 
tWto^ (tWir). n. TAu aocom. £. form of F. 
tay^: see hoyer*] Same as twyer. E. B. 
Knight. 

tWtoeie, tweega (tw6z), n. [See fwao, dfet, and 
of. tweeeere.] 1. A suxgeons’ case of instru- 
ments. 

Drawing a little penknife out of a pair of tweeeee 1 then 
chanced to have about me. aoyle, Works, II. 419. 

2. pi. Same as tweeeere^ 1. 

lake anything that given you, puraea, knives, hand- 
korcheri, roaariea, tweeeee, soy toy, any money. 

Middlrton and Roidey, Spanish Oypsyt IL L 

tweezer^ (tw5'z6r), e. [< iweezer-8f a.] I, /a- 
tra^is. To use tweezers. 

1 like Eiohhom better than Paulua: there toleaa miorolp 
ogy, leM tweeemng at trifles, in his emditlou. 

Ir Taylor, To R Southey, Deo. 7, 1890 (in BobI 


>beid.n 

Cl% 



TweybUds UUgeHai). 

m. Sower. 


Xu aiitiiian, under the beedbea whloh dothe the 


WmSd (tw<k), «. (. 


lotm 
iwffl 
or a 
841. 

V, t. Old forms of 


also tweag. 


Ittotovas;' a var. of twiek, tmasaibllated form of 
Itom.] 1* To twlt^; plaob and pull with 
aa ymk a idiiaKp jsrk; twinge. 


_ Independen 

of tiionght Fortnightly Reo., N S., XL. 8 

twaadle (twd'dl). v. ; pret. aud pp. tweedled, ppr. 
tweedUng. [Pron. a var. of twiddle, in sense 3 
perhaps by confusion with wheedle.] L trane. 
1. To handle lightly and idly; twiddle; fiddle 
with. — 2. To play on a fiddle or bagpipe. Bay- 
Zry, 1731. — Sf. To wheedle; coax. 

A fiddler . . . brought In with him a body of lusty young 
fallows, whom he bad tweedled into the servioe 

Addieon, Freeholder, No. 8. 

n. intrans. Towriggle; twist one’s self about. 
Didc heard, and tweedling, ogling, bridling. 
Turning short round, strutting and aideUng, 
Atteateu, glad, hia approbation 

Cowper, Pairing Time Anticipated. 

tweedle (twffMl), n. [< tweedle, n.] A sound 
such as is made by a fiddle, 
rrhe word! tweedUdwn and tweedledee are bnmoront 
espanalone of tweedle. used togethw to indicate diatino- 
tiona that are almost Imperceptible. 

Strange all this difference Should be 
Twixt tweedledum and tweedledee. 

Byrom, Feuds between Handel and BuononotnL] 

Tweed Bing. See Hngh 
Tweed*8 ease. See caee^. 

tweeg (twte), n. [Amer. Ind.] The menopome 
or hellbende^ Menopoma alleghanieneis* See 
out under hemender, 

tweel (twdl), fi. aud v, A Scotch variant of 
twiUl. Compare tweed. 

’tween (twSn), prep. A contraction of between. 

The iron bit he omsheth ’tween bis teeth. 

Shak., Venue and Adonto, L 809 

'tween-luraitt (twdn'brfin), n. The cerehral 
segment between the fore-brain and midhrain ; 
the interbrain, diencephalon, orthalamenceph* 
alon. Also *twixUbrain. 

*tweett-dedk (twfin'dek), a. Being or lodging 
between decks. 

The crew and the *tweenrdaek paeaengers. 

r. €. Rueeett, Ja^CkHUrttiilp, xzxviii. 

'tween-deoka (twdn'deks), adv. and n. Same 
as hetween-dedte. 

The blubber la out into pleoea about a foot square and 
stowed Into the tween deeS. Awye. Brff., XXIV. 688. 

tweeny (twd'ni), n. : pi. tweenies (-nis). [< ^tween 
+ A servant who works between two 
others, or asrists both. [Prov. Eng.] 

Being In want of a girt to eaae both the oook and the 
hoaoeinitid,iny wtf e made her requtrementa known to some 


n. trans. To extract with or as with tweezers. 

Having tweezered out what slender blossom lived oin lip 
or cheek of manhood. 

Tennyeon, quoted in Jameo Hadley’s 

tweezer^ (twe'z^r), n. The American i 
ser. Also called weaser. O. Trumbull, 18 
tweezer-case (twe'zer-kas), n. i. A case for 
carrying tweezers safely, as about the person, 
or on a journey. 

There heroes' wits sre kept in pond'roas vaeee, 

And beaux* in snuff-boxes aud fu>Mwr*eaisa 

Pope, B. of the L., v. IIS. 

2. Same as iweese, 1. 

tweezers (twd^z^rs), n. pi. [Formerly tweeeer; 
prob., with -or tor orig. -el, and by confusion 
with tweege, tweese, a var. of E. dial, twieeel, a 
fork of a tree, also a double fruit, < ME. twieel, 
double (twteei tungc, a double tongue), < AS* 
twieel, fork: see twmel. The word ap]^ars to 
have been confused with tweeee, and in def . 2 
is considered a corruption of tweeaes, the pL 
of tweeze (of. troueers from frotMCs).] 1. An 
instrument, resembling diminutive, tongs, for 
grasping and holding: intended for takmg up 
very small ohjeots, plucking out hairs, etc. 
Also called edlseUa. 

in the Inside of the oaae were the nsnal sisortment of 
silk aud needlea, with sutosors, etcMianiL Ac. 

Sotitt, Heart of Mid-LothiaD, xzxviU. 

2. Same as tweeze, I. E. B. Kn%ght. 
tweifoldt, a. A Middle English form of twofold. 
tw^ffti n. An old spelling of twain. 
twelfth (twelfth), a. and n. [With -th tar ear- 
lier -f, < ME. iwelfte, < AS. twdfta (ss OFries. twt* 
ltfta,tolftasa:J).iwaa^dess'MlA}.tu 
LG. tmlfte, twdlfte ss OHG. zwekfto, eweli 
MHG. ewe^te, G. zwolfte zz loel. » I 
to{fte s Ban. tolvte = Goth, ^twalifta), twelfth; 
as twelve 4* -1*3,] J, a. 1. Next in oMer aftmr 
the eleventh: an ordinal numeraL — 2. Being 
one of twelve equal parts into which a whole 
is regarded as divided.- TwSlfUi craaiil nsrse, 
the hypogloeaal, or motor nerve of Che rousclea of Cbe 


tongue; la the old enumeration the ninth. 

n.n. 


1. One of twelve eoual parts of any- 
thing ; the quotient of unity divide by twelve. 
— 2. In early Eng. law, a twelfth of the rents 
of the year, or of movables, or both, granted 
or levied by way of tax. — 8. In mueie, a tone 
twelve diatonic degrees above or below a given 
tone, or tlie interv^ between two such tones; 
a compound fifth. — 4. In organ-huUdtng, a si 
giving tones a twelfth above the normal pii 
of the d^tals used. — 5t. Twelfth-day. FasUm 
LeWrs,UX. 33. 

Twelfth-cake (twelfth'kftk), a. A cake prepared 
for the festivities of Twelfth-night, into this 
oaks a bean to introdnoed, and, tbe cake being divided by 
lot. whoever draws Che piece oontainlng the bean to my 
titled, as the bean-king, to preside over the oeremontoa. 
In the same way a queen haa aometlmes been dioeen fat 
addition to or Inatead of a king. Colna binre oeoasionally 
been substituted for the bean. 

Scarcely a shop In London ... to without Tisiitok- 
oakti and finery in the windows on Twelfth-day. ^ 
ffoiM, Svery-Day Book. L 60. 

The celebration of Twelfth-Day with the ooatly and ele- 
gant Twdgth cake has much demined within the lai^ half- 
century. Chambere’e Book qf Daye, I. 04. 

Twfflffeh-dzy (twelfthMft), n. [< ME. Tweltke- 
day; < twelfth + day.] The twelfth day after 
Gbristmas; the festival of the Epiphany, oc- 
curring on the 6th of January. Also c^led 
T\eelfat-Ude. See Epiphany. 

And my Lord of WyncbMtr and my Lord of Selnt Jonea 
ft with htan on the morow after Twettheday, and he 


•pelu to hem es well aa ever he did 


Paeton Mtert, I. 815. 


only infirler to 


festival. 
The ' ^ 


[sot held in 


f 



fmiftli-dsr 

Ti«w it to do hoikoor to tb« threa wise men, or, m thof art 
mort (tneralljr dtnominated, the three hinge. 

Chembm'i Book oj Zhiya, I. VL 

Tw^Uth-llifllt (twelfth ' nit), n. The eve of 
the feeti^ of the Epiphany. Many eocial ritea 
and oeremonlea hate long ueeu ooniieoted with Twdfth* 
night. See haoWfoat 2, Twelfth-lli|^ 

eunti, a seriea of oarda repteaoiiting different oharaotera 
to be aaaumed b} the peraona to whom the different oarda 
tall, during the Twelfth night celebration. The oharao- 
tera Indicated, uaually thoae of king, queen, minlatera, 
maida of honor, or ludloroua oi eroteaque peraonagea, are 
hence known aa TwH/tk’togM diaracUn, 

John Britton, in hia Autobiography, tella ua he <‘aiig- 
seated and wrote a aoriea of Twevth^Bight CAorooten, to 
Be printed on oarda, placed in a bag, and drawn out at 
paitlea mi the memorable apd merry evening. . . Thajr 
were aold in amall packets to paatry-cooka.” 

Chawboro'i Book qf Doga, h M. 

Twelfth-tide (twelfth'tid), n. The time or fes- 
tival of Twelfth-day. 

Gome then, come then, and let ns bring 
Unto our prettle Ttoi^ Tide King 
Baoh one hia aeverall offering 

nerridtt Thl 8tar*aong : aOaroU to the King. 

twell (twel), prep, and coni, A dialectal vari- 
ant of fi//*. 

twelve (twelv), a. and n. [< ME. twelve, twejfj 

< AS. twelfj twelfe s OS. twehf ss OFries. tweK 
iwelef, twol^ss D. twaaffss: MLG. twelej, 
two^^ LG. iwolf, twelve as OHG. eweliift MHG. 
ewehft gwelff G. zwBlf sx loel. iojf =s Sw. tolfss 
Dan. tolv ss Goth. twaUf, twelve ; < AS. twd, etc., 
two, + “Uff an element found also in eleven^ 
q. V.] I. a. One more than eleven ; twice six, 
or three times four : a cardinal numeral.—Lady 
with twelve floimoM. Bee iodg.— Twelve Men. Same 
aadtairw.~>Tw«^Tal)lee. BeefoUe 

H. n. 1. The nhmber made up of ten and 
two; a dozen. — 2. A symbol representing this 
number, as 12, XII, or xii.— 3. pi. Same as duo- 
decimo. 

The nation mnat then hare oonalated of young readeri, 
when a diminutive volume in twelvee was deemed to be 
overlong i D leraelt, Amen of Lit, L 812. 

Broad tWMvaa, a duodecimo leaf of extra width, of me- 
dium aln!^ about 61 Inches wide by 71 inches long.— Long 
tWilVOB, an oblong abeet of paper, folded for eight pages 
In its greater leni^h and in three pages for its shorter 
length. Of medium slae, it is about 4^ inches wide and 8 
inohealong.— Qnonunoftwolvo. Bee quorum — ggnaro 
twelvos, an arrangement of duodecimo pages for a sheet 
nenly square, in which the folded sheet has six pages in 
width and four pages in length.— ThO TwolVO, the twelve 
apoaUea. Bee apoidU, 1. 

And Jndaa Iscariot, one of the twdve, went unto the 
chief prieata, to betray him unto them. Marie xiv. 10. 
TwOlve-daywrit BeeioKt. 

twelvamo (twelv'mo), fi. and a. [An English 
reading of 12mo, which stands for Xllmo, i. e. 
L. (in) duodecimo : see duodecimo. Of. eixteen- 
mo.l Same as duodecimo : commonly written 
12«o. 

twelTOmonth (twelv'munth). n. [< ME. twelf- 
moneth, < iwelmond; < twelve 4- month.'] A year, 
which consists of twelve calendar months. 

A twdmond A two wekes twynnet we noght 

Deetruetion qf Troy (K £. T. H X 1 13290. 
1 twtre a vow before them all, that I, 

Because I had not seen the Orail, would ride 
A twelvemonth and a day in quest of it 

Termyetm, Uoly GralL 

twelvapa&ce (twelv'pens), n. [Orig. two words, 
twelve pence.] A shilling. 

twehrepenny (twelv^pen^'i), a. l. Sold for or 
costing a shilling; worth a shilling. 

When, at a new play, you take np the twdvepenny 
room, next the stage. IkUter, Chill's Hornbook, Iroem. 

2. Hence, of little value; cheap; trifling; in- 
signifleant. 

That men be not excommunicated for trifles and twelve- 
penny mattera. 

Beylin, Hist. Presbyterians, p. STL (Daviet.) 

twelve-score (twelv'skdr), a. and n. I, a. 
Numbering twelve times twenty, or two hun- 
dred and f ortv : as, twelve-score seamen. 

n. n. Twelve-score yards, a common length 
for a shot in archery, and hence often alluaed 
to formerly in measurement. 

IB procure this fat rogue a charge of foot ; and I know 
his death will bo a march of twdve-eeore. 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., a 4 IW8. 

Twelve-tldet, n. Same as Twelfth-tide. 

Seven night the lest after twdve-Ude last, on a oar- 
talne night he came downe into the parlor, ^ndh^ AUee 
Gadsale A Elisabeth Bimpell folding clothes. 

JkurMPepere (H. BaU's Society in Blisabethan Age, 

cApp. ax 

twantiotil (twen'ti-eth), a. and n. [Early mod. 
£. also twentiih; < ME. twentithe, twenteothe, 

< AS. twenHffotha,eUi., twentieth; as twenty + 
•eth.] X. a. 1. Next after the nineteenth: an 
ordinal nmneraL 


esBd 

Tha tiNSIlifll oentunr will begte not, as asppotH hi 
JaQiti<y,19O0^birilii Jaaiianr,m 

B. end Q., 7th lar., ZL 64. 

2. Being one of twenty equal puts into which 
anjiiMng is divided. 

ll. n. 1. The quotient of unity divided by 
twenty ; one of twenty equal parts of anything. 
— 2. In early Eng. law^ a twentieth of the rents 
of the year, or of movables, or both, granted or 
levied oy way of tax. 

t w e nty (twen'ti), a. and n. [< ME. twenty, 
iwenttf twentis, \ AS. twenUg, twSntty^ ONorth. 
tw&n^^ twSgenUg ss 08. twentig ss Oraes. <iw«- 
ficA s D. twintig ss IiG. twiniw ss OHG. swein- 
eug^ MHG. zwSnetc^ zwcineec, G. zwanzig ss Icel. 
tuttugu ss Sw. ^ugu ss Dan. tyve ss Goth, twai- 
hgjus, twenty; < AS. twegen, fwd, etc., two, + 
-tig, etc.: see twain and -iy^.] I. o. 1. One 
more than nineteen : twice ten: a cardinal nu- 
meral. — 2. Proverbially, an indefinite number : 
sometimes duplicated. 

As for MaximUiaii, upon twenty reapacta he could not 
have been the man. Bacon, Hist Hen. Vn., p. 860. 

I could satisfy myself about ttMntp aud Ctwnty thinga, 
that now and then I want to know. 

Bwkardeon, Blr Oharlsa Grandlaon, I. zlvlL 

n. n.] pi. twenties (-tiz). 1. The number 
which is one more than nineteen ; twice ten ; a 
score.— 2. A symbol representing this number, 
as 20, XX, or xx. — 8. An old division of Eng- 
lish infantry (see thousand and hundred). The 
commander of a twenty was called vintmer. 
Twenty-first rule. See ruleh 
Twenty-five Articles. See article. 
tweniw-fold (twen'ti-fdld), a, [< twenty + 
-fold.] Twenty times as many, 
twenty-four (twen'ti-fdr')> a- aud n. 1. a. 
Four more than twenty: a cardinal numeral. 
— Twanty-finir Bonn, a oay, as consisting of so msny 
hours 

Botanists may find it worth while to observe if It [the 
Hartagon lily] smells offensivriy at any time during the 
twenty-four kown. N. and Q , 7th ser , XL 108. 

IL u. 1. The number made up of four and 
twenty. — 2. A symbol representing this num- 
ber, as 24, XXIV, or xxiv.— 8. pi. in printing : 

(a) A form of composed type or plates con- 
taining? twenty-four pages properly arranged 
for printing and folding in consecutive oraer. 

(b) A sheet of paper printed from a form ar- 
ranged as above descrioed. (c) A book made 
up of sections of twenty-four p^s. 

1 have obaerved that the auUior of a folio . . . seta him- 
self above the author of a quarto , the author of a quarto 
above the author of an octavo ; and so on, hy a gradual de- 
scent and subordination, to an author in tioentyfoun, 

Addieon, Spectator, No. 628. 

twentyfonr-mo (twen'ti-fdr'mo), «. [An Eng- 
lish readmg of 24fno, which stands for XXIVfno, 

1. e. L. (tn) vicesimo quarto, ‘in twentyfourth'; 
cf. twelvemo, duodeemo, etc.] 1. A leaf from 
a sheet of paper regularly folded for a book in 
twenty-four equal parts. When the sise of paper 
is not named, it is supposed to be amediura 24mo^ of wmoh 
the untrlmmed leaf la about 8| by 61 inches. 

2. A book made up of leaves folded in twenty- 
four equal parts. 

Usually written 2imo. 

twentymo (twen'ti-m6), n. [Cf. twentyfour- 
tno.] A sheet regularly folded to make twenty 
leaves of uniform size. Written shortly 20mo. 
C. T. Jacobi, Printers’ Vocab. 
twenty-second (twen'ti-sek'pnd), n. In music, 
a tone distant three octaves from a given tone, 
or the interval between two such tones; a 
triple octave. 

" (twir). A contraction of ft were. 


S. AtMmadMrwS: M aalM tM|n • nbnnlw. 
■teadbic ol thcirotd. See the qiwMfon. 


Gtowii nistar nowjmt had baao ifit 

Cotton, leaivohliii^ hr. 

8. A kind of double ax; a Icind of mattock the 
blade of which has one end shaped Uke an ax 
and the other like an adz. 

Ytt tolM moo 

Tho mattok. fwyU^piooys, forth to goo. 

PtOfodfuAHasbondrlc (B. S. T. B.X p. 4a 
Bbe leam*d tho ohuriidi axo and twybitl to pemra 
To ateol the coulter's edga and sharp the funowlng there. 

BrayUm, VoUjcXtikm, xvlU. 77. 

4 . A mortising-tool. 

A tunddB, which Is a toole wherewith oarpenteri make 
mortalsee. Nmendedor. (Nam.) 

6. A reaping-hook. Drayton. (Imp. Dtof.)— 
6f. Same as roaring hoy (see roaring). 

Thoee lawleas rufflans wbm to the disgrace cf me etty, 
under the varlonanamee of Mohawks, . . . TwOmh^ . . . 
etc., infested the streets, . . . from the days of BUaaheth 
down to the beginning of the last oentury. 

Oiford, note in Ford's Sun's Darling, L L 

twibillod (twl'bild), a. K twibUl 4- -edU.] 
Armed wim a twiblU or twibills. 

But If in mis reign 
The halbertod train 
Or the oonatable ebould rebel. 

And make this twyMlVd miliua to swelL 

Loyal Songe. (Maeon’e Bupp. to Johnson.) 

twiblade (twi'bl&d), n. [Also twyblade; < ttsf- 
4- blade.] Same as twayblade. 
twice (twls), adv. [Early mod. E. twise; < ME. 
twies.twiseSf < AS. twtges (= MLG. twiges, twice 
ss MHG. zwics), with adv. gen. -es, < AS. twiwa, 
ME. twie, twice: see twie.] X. Two times; on 
two occasions; in two instances. 

That Cytee was wont to be righto strong ; but it waa 
twyee wounen of the Oristone Men. 

MandevUle, Travels, p. 46. 
Thus twyee in his slepynge dremed he. 

Chauoar, Nun’s Priest's Tale, L 192. 
What, wonld’st thou have a serpent sting thee twice f 
Shak , M. of V., iv. 1. 69. 

2. In twofold degree or quantity; doubly. 

Their arrowes an ell long, which they will shoot twice 
as fast as our men. Purehae, Pilgrimage, p. 844, 

If any Stranger 1>e desirous to bring awiy any for Nov- 
elty's sake, he must be a great FavouMte to get a pair of 
Shoes of them ICbluMe women), tM>ugj| he give twice 
their value. Dampier, voysges, I. 408. 

And, if you aaked of him to say 
What tidee 10 was, or 8 times 7, 

He'd glance (tn quite a placid way) 

From heaven to earth, from earth to heaven. 

C. 8. CalverUy, Gemini and Virgo. 
At tvloo. (a) At two distinct times , by two dJitinot 
operations. 

He took out an Instrument, bored thirty holes ai twice, 
Am they sailed to the Lowlands low 
Ballad of the Qculden VanUee, quoted in Mrs. Gordon's 
[Christopher North, p. 488. 

"Did Mr. Tulllver let yon have tho money all at once?" 
laid Mra. Tolliver. . . . "No , at twice," said Mra. Moss. 

Ocorge Eliot, Mill on the Floss, Ui. 8. 
His Grace should have ... a glass and a half of Cham- 
pagne. His Grace won't drink ma wine out of a tumbler, 
so perhaps your ladyship won't mind giving it him at 
' " - ""laeasBedtt 


You are so ridlouloualy unworthy that ’twm a Folly to 
reimive you with a serious Look. 

Ethmge, She Would if She Coaid, tv. 2. 

twe7t,tWBynt,tW^0ldt. Bee twain, tw^M. 

[Alsottd^-: <ME.ftt<-.<AS.fiM-8 0rae8. 
fmf-xsD.f<r00-xsMLG.firi-,viP6-,LG. fwe-aBOHG. 
MHG. zwi-, Q. zwie- sxleeh tvi, n oombiningfonu 
of AS. twd, etc., E. two: see two, and cF. b0, 
cH-3.] A prefix of Anglo-Saxon origin, a form 
of two in composition. It occurs in iwibUl, iwi- 

twiblil (twi'bil j, n. [Formerly also twibU, twy- 
biU, twybtt, twybls; < ME. tic^, twyile,< AS. 
twibiU, < twi-, two, 4- biU, a bill: see twi- and 
biWt, ] 1 . A double-blad^ battle-ax especial- 
ly that carried by the Northern nations. Soch 



Trollope, Phineas Jtedox, xxv. 
(b) The aeoond time, by or on a second trill, perform- 
ance, etc. 

I could hardly oompasse one of them (pillars] at twice 
with both my armes. Coryat, Oradltlea I. tSQ. 

Please but your worship now * 

To take three drope of the rich water with you. 

I’ll undertake your man shall cure yon, sir. 

At twice 1' your own chamber. 

MiddleUm (and atkere), The Widow, tv. 1 
Twloa-lald rope. Seerqpsi. 
twicat (twis), a. [< twice, adv,] Occurring 
twice. 

And, mote to oar aomrow. we beard of the twice retome 
of the Paragon, that now the third time was sent vs tturat 
moneths agoa. OapL John SmUh, Worita, H. mb. 

twicer (twi'sdr), n. [< twice + -dfi.] A typog- 
rapher who works at both composition and 
presswork. [Eng.] 

twice-stabbed (twls'stabd), a. in enfom., hav- 
ing two red marks like stabs on the dark mund 
of the elytra: as, the twice-stabbed ladybird^ 
Chilocorus bivulnerus, 

twice*told (twis'taid), a. Told or r^ted 
twice; hence, trite; baokneyed. 

Lift la as tedlona as a M0s4elcf tale 
Vexing the doll ear of a drom mao. 

eikalr.,K: John, tit 4.106. 
twice-writhail (twis'riVB'n). n. The bistort^ 
Potygomm Eistorta, See Potygonmi, 
twicitt, twiohert. Old of twitok^f 

twitehsr* 

tWteldMt (twl'eldld), a. [Alse fimMId; < 

4 * ckifd. j l^ing in second ^dUUkood. 
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twUkf (twik), r. [< ME. Mthn, fwvkXmj the 
fiouMMlbilftted form of fwitehK Ct weak^ asd 
1. frofur. To tweak; twitch. 

Toldc lofci paid to be . * . 

Witb lyngm UchUy hem from the tree 

PoKooHia Bvibondrie (£L E. T. S-X P* IM. 

ZI. in&ans. To jerk or haul, as at a rope. 

Qumtut Tmior. 8om osa tteplr, who eo it le, 

Bekee eeiee on eom krn ejrde. 

MmiMTortof. Xt b better, u I hope^ 

Cone by bis self to drew thb rope. 

TcmuUif Mif$t§riea, p, 930. 

twiok (twik), a. [< tioiok, e. Of. twitchK n., 
and A twitch; a tweak ; a sudden jerk. 

MePMtMll. pProv. Eng.] 
twlck-Una (twik'Wn), ». The rowan, Pyrua 
Auetuaaria, Britten and Holland, [Prov. Eng.] 
twiddle (twid'l), 0 . ; pret andpp. twiddled^ ppr. 
twiddling. [Formerly also ftoiob, also tweem; 
orijpdn obscure. Of. g%dddle,'\ I. trans. 1. To 
twirl idly; hence, to Addle or play with. 


««lCur I be eUowed to walk with y< 
layi PblUp, twiddiing e llttfe 
ore et hie wetoh-onein. That 


rou ee far ee your 
Ue looket whlon he 
wore at hie watob-ohain. Thaduray^ Philip, xlv. 

8traw.oolored criokete that elt and tvdddU their long 
antenna) at yea. ee it thm never Intended moving again. 

F, Rotimon^ Under the Sun, p 72. 
Then he eat ^ent for a moment, atering Into the lire 
and heiddfOighia thomba, unconaolooaof what he waa do- 
ing. Ifrt. Oliphendt Poor Gentleman, lx. 

2. To move or propel by repeated light touches. 

With my flngera upon the atupa I preaaed oloae upon 
it» and twidkd It in, flrat one aide, then the other. 

Wiaemon. Surgery. 

To twiddle one’s fingers, to do nothing ; be idle. (Col- 




tntrans, 1. To twirl; revolve. 

She roae^ . . . made a majeatlo oourteay, during which 
all the buglea in her awful bead-dreee b^n to twiddle 
and quiver. Thaekeray, Book of Snobs, xxlv. 

2. To play or tride with something, as by 
touching or handling ; toy. 

Marm, 1 aeed him a twiddling with yonr gown. He 
done it for a lark arter the fair, and ought to acand aome- 
thing. Mayhew, London Labour and L^on Poor, I. 481. 

8. To be busy about trifles ; quiddle. [Prov. 
Eng.] 

twiadla (twid^’l), n. [< fiDtddfe, t?.] 1. A slight 
twirl with the nngers. — 2. A pimple. [Prov. 

twiS^er (twid'ier), n. [< twiddle + -<jrl.] One 
who or that which twiddles. 

"Give you fair warning— look out, you know— that’s 
aU,” said the muatachio twiddler 

Thaekeray, Vanity Fair, xiv. 

twiddling-lina (twid'lmg-Hn), n. If. A small 
rope securing a ship’s steering-wheel when not 
in use, — 2. A string fastened to one of the 
gimbals of a compass, and having its endhaug- 
mg out of the binnacle so that the helmsman 
may by pulling it cause the compass-card to 
play neely. 

tWijU^, V, See twiddle, 

twlat (twX), adv, [BiE., also twyc, < AS. ftrtwa, 
twice, < twU, twa, two : see twi^ and two. Hence 
twieof now twice, Ct.tkrki^.^ Two times; twice. 
Ibo ogte dele tuue with rlxto, 

0 [one] doth for the, on other for me. 

Ring Horn (B. E. T 8.X p. 70. 

twiar (twi'Sr), n. Same as twyer. 

twlMt An old spelling of twice, 

twiHfiOadt (twi'f&st), a. [Mbo twyfaced; < M- 
+ /acdd.j Having two faces ; hence, deceitful, 
and twy'Jw/d fnuid and beeUe-brow'd distrust 

Qiwrbt Emblem^ v. 14. 

tWtflUloWt (twi'faPd), V. t. [Also twufaUow; 
< fwi- -f/olW^.] To plow a second time, as 
fallow land, to prepare it for seed. 

In Kaar, at the furtheet, twifidhw thy laud, 

ICaoh drought may else after oanie plough lor to stand. 

Tumr, May’s Hustwndry. 

For my own* part 1 waa never to good a husband to 
take any dailgbt to heare one of my ploughmen tell how 
an aere of wheat mntt be fallowed and twufetUmd. 

BtrJ. Hiwin0tn, XpoL of Poetry. 

twfllhli0Wt<tw!'isa^6),ii. [< f«o(fottoip, e.] The 
pftooess of twlfallowlng land. 

ywMtoiPonoo ended get tumbrell and man, 

‘"lat fallow, as soon as ye e 


OeeVt tr. of Dante's Pnrgaiory, xjrfv. 12L 
twUdlA (twi^fdld), ado, [< ME. fto^oi^; < iwi^ 
foldf a.] In a twofold manner or measure. 
[Arohaio.] 

Yomr T beard is the fashion, 

And twifald doth e ap r eaa the enamour'd courtier 

FVftalUr (Olid ofMthsrX Queen of Corinth, iv 1 . 

twiforkedf (twi'fdrkt), a. [Also twyforhd; < 
twU + /ofk 4* -ed*.] Two-forked; biforked. 
But this rahaftl esoeeda and with her flaming head, 
Twt’ferra with deafli, has struck my oonsolenoe dead 
QfiOfVM, Emblems, ii. 18 

twlformf (twi'fdnn), a. [Also twyform ; < twi- 
4* fomt.'i Same as iwifortned. 

She had there been left 
A guard upon the wain, which I beheld 
Bound to the twyferm beast (the gryphon]. 

Cary, tr. of Dante's Pugatory, zxxii. 96. 

twifomedf (twi'fdrmd), a. [Also twyformed, 
< twi- 4- form 4- -ed2.] Having a double form ; 
biform. 

The eye of heauen did rowle the house about 
Of that fell twi-twm'd Archer. 

havUt, Scourge of Folly, p. 28. (Dotdes.) 

twigi (twig), n. [ME. twig, twvg (pi. twiggee, 
twyggee), with shortened vowel, earlier twig^ 
twi (pi. twigea), with lo^ vowel, < AS. twig 
(pi. twigu) = D. twi^g s= LCT. twich as OHG. zwig, 
zwi, MHO. zwic {zwig-), zwi, G. zweig, a twig; 
perhaps, with a formative -p, orig. -j, ( ftw-, etc., 
two, i^th ref. to a forked twig ; cf. twiaael, a 
forked twig, from the same source.] 1. A 
small shoot of a tree or other plant ; a small 
branch; a spray. 

Take ferules eke, or saly Ueyggti take 
Ye may. 

PaUadiw, Husbondrie (E E. T. S.), p. 88. 
We liken a young childe to a greene ftn^, which ye 
may easllle bende enery way yo list. 

Puttenham, Arte of Bng. Poetie, p S05. 
Wlio settbe Tuign shall ho remember 
That ia in Haste in sell the Timber? 

Prior, Alma, ill. 

2. A divining-rod. 

The latest revival among old beliefs Is that In the divin- 
ing-rod. ** Our liberal shepherds give it a shorter name. " 
and to do our ooniervatlve peasants, calling the '*rod of 
Jacob ** the twig. ComhiU Mag., XLVIL 88. 

8. In eeram., a thin strip of prepared clajr used 
in modeling a pottery vessel, especially in the 
imitation basketwork common inijeeds potteiy . 
—To hop the twig. Bee hopi —To work the twig, 
to use the dlvinl^-rod Cornhdl Mag , XLVII 88. 

twig^ (twig). V . ; pret. and pp. twwged, ppr, 
twiggwg, [\ twig^, w.] I. tram. To switch; 
beat. HaUiwvU, 

n. intrana. To be vigorous or active ; be en- 
ergetic. HaUiweU. [^ov. Eng.] 

Ewes yearly by twinning rich masters do make ; 

The hmb of such twinners for breeders go take . 

For twlnllngs be twiggers. increase for to bring, 
Though aome for their Ueiggxng peccavi may sing 

Turner, January’s Husbandry. 

twig^ (twig), V, t.; pret. and pp. twtgged,npr. 
twigging, [A var. of twtek, unassibilated form 
of twitch : see twtek, twitch^, and of. fircnlri.] To 
twitch ; jerk. [Scotch ] 

Not one kyuge hath bene in Englande sens the conquest 
but they baue twygged hym one way or other, and had 
theyr fuse flyngea at him. Bp Bale, Apology, fol. 142. 

Let rantin billies tuna the string, 

An* for anither mutonkin ring 

Morieon, Poems, p. 78. {Jamumn.) 

twig^ (twig), n. [< til ig-, v. Cf , twick, tweak\ 
n.] A twitch; a jerk'; a quick, sudden pull. 
Jamicaon, [Scotch.] 

* (twig), r.; pret. and pp, twigged, ppr. 
jgi^. [I^ob. < Ir. tmgm, I understand, 
discern, sa Gael, tutg, understand.] I. tratia. 
1. To notice; observe narrowly ; watch. 

Mug- GmUemra of the Corporation of Garratt 

Bad^Ttm. Now, twig him , now, mind him ; mark how 
he hawle nls muidee about 

Foote, Mayor of Garratt, 11. 2 
The word aeems to have gut into Engliab through the 
*‘ " * ■ * ‘ ■ ‘ holoe morsel of thieves’ 

pe«y " " observe the fellow, he 


(twig^ Beepear^Ughttika* 

"wiit'Wte). ». 

twigs of treest as 


twig^bmr (twiff'bdr^Sr), n. One of numerous 
small beeties which bore the 1 



Twig borer l/Imphtetrue tieoudaiust. 
a, b, beetle, dorsal and side views . e, twig showing entrancs ; d, twig 
cut to show burrow. 

the ptinid Amphicerua bicaudatua, which infests 
the grape and the apple in the United States, 
twig-bug (twig' bug), n. Same as atiok-hug, X. 
twiggedXtwi^), a. [< twig^ + -ccP*.] Having 
twi^ or small shoots. 

t^ggent (twig'u), a. [< twig^ 4* -«*».] 1. 
le of twigs or osier ; wicker. 


And compass Giat 
tWtfWl(ti!?'foil),n. 


Tuissr, Msy's Husbandry. 
[Formerly also < 


twi» 4* JbAX.] in her,, same as dnfeiL 
inii|(Ua (twl^fdld), a, ^ormerfy also twyfold; 
< SSSTtwV^ twifald, CAB. ^etOd m OFries. 


ugUeat kind of Jargon, aa in the choice moreel 
cant " twig the oufl, he *s pe«y ” " observe the aouuw, im 

lawatoMug." MeemiUan'e Mag (Imp Diet.) ^ 

8. To oomprehond, underntond; perceive, die- 

cover. ter. See cut under Xhphidiion, and compare Ung-ho% 

From the sudden erabescenoe of his pallid, ill-fed cheek 
... 1 twigged at once that he dtdnt himself know what 
It meant Dr. J. Brawn, Spare Hours, lit ser., p. 806. 

What la that flnt Instantaneous gUmpse of some one’s 
meenltm wfaioh we have when to vulgar phrase we say we 
hdiy ItT W. Janwi, Frlu. of Psychology, I. 268. 

n. intrana. To understand ; see ; ** catch on.” 

Don't you twtgf T. Book, Gilbert Gurney, HI. a 
"X twtg,^ said Iflok. JMsfosH, Sybil, v. la 

[BliDg in fill uses.] 


A large besket or tvngg^ panter. 

UoUand, tr of Pliny, xvto 10. 
2. Covered with osier or wicker. 

I’ll beat the knave into a twiggen bottle. 

Sh^., OtheUo, a 8. 102. 

twiiyten-workt (twig u-w^rk), n, Wicker- 
w^. 

An Indian dish or potager, made of the bark of a tree, 
with the sides and rim sewed together alter the manner 
of twiggonwork. M. Orew, Museum. 

twigger (twig'6r), n. 1. One who or that which 
is active or energetic. Compare twtg^, v, i. 

Twinltogs be tw^igen, increase fur to bring. 

Tueter, Janaary '• HusMiidiy. 

2t. A wanton person of either sex. 

Now, Benedioite, her mother said , 

And hast thou bMne already snch a twiggorf 

FaeguU'i Night Cap <1612) (JFaras ) 
The mother of her was a good ttngger the whilst 

Middleton, No Wit like a Womsn’a iv. 1. 

twig-glrdlor (twig'g6r^dl^r), 
n, A longicoru beetle, Ona 
derea ctngulatua, which gir- 
dles twigs of apple, oak, and 
other trees in the United 
States, producing a decay- 
ing condition of the wood 
fitting it as food for the 
larvm. 

twiggy (twig'i), a. [< twig'^ 

1* Consisting of or 
resembling twigs; made of 
twigs. 

Small tie^iirir stalkes 

Oeromc, Herball (1699), p 804 
Osiers . are of Innnmerable 
Kluds, . . being so much smaller 

than the Sallows, . . . and requir- 
ing constant motstnre. It likewise 
yields more limber and flexible 
twigs ... for all wicker and tung^ 
gy works. Bodyn, Sylva, i 20. 

2. Full of twigs. 

Th<qr [the black withlee] grow the slowest of all the 
twiggy trees. Boelyn, Sylva, L 20 

twight . An obsolete past partichtle of ftrifeA^ . 
twlght^, V. An erroneous spelling of twit, 
Spenaer, F. Q„ V. vi. 12. 

tung-iDsect (twig'in^sekt), n. Same as aHtk- 
bug, 1. Also twig-bug. 

"The so-called stick toBeot^” or "walking-twigs^” u 
they are often called — the Phaamldw of the naturalist, 
"these iw^ ineeete." B. JProetor, Nature Studies. 

twiglesfi (twig'les), a, [< ficipi 4- -leaa.] Lack- 
ing twigs. 

Unbranching and ttokfieu stems. Nature, XLII. 161. 
twig-nnuifir (twig'prd'^ndr), it. A longicom 
beetle of the ^nus Blaphtdion. The larva of the 
parallel twig-pruner, M. pairattelwn, live in the twigs -of 
oak and M^e trees and other fmreat- and fruit-trees to the 
northeni United Stately and pupate In their burrows The 

:s,and 

^ jecen- 

cut under Xlapkidiion, and compare Ung-horer 
twig-xiudi (twig'ru^), w« A plant of the cy- 
poraoeouB genus Cladium, this name as well as 
the genus name referring to the repeatedly 
branching cyme of the original ^species, C. 
Martacua, This is a taU perennial rush-like plant with 
long aleoder leavea toothed on the edges and the keel, 
found to bogs to moat temperate and some trcqrfcal re- 
gions. It oocurs in the western United States, and to the 
southern If the similsr C. ejhteum (see antc-groM) be in- 
cluded in it C, maeioeoidee grows northward to North 
^erioa there are in all abont 88 speoica. 



1 girdler (Omidtrte 
ctHgoiatut) 
f», beetle, b, point of 
oviposition, c, girdling 
ofUietvrig. r.eik 


twigioiiii 

twigfonia (twig^iiim)^ a, [< iwig'i 4* 
Abounding in twigs. [Bare.] 

The twigmume trees by tiie wayside (which, T suppose, wiU 
nerer grow leafy, for they never did). 

Ihekmt, Unoommeroial Traveller, vii 

twilight (twi'lit), n. and a, [Formerly also 
flight; < ME. tmlight tmelyghte as LG. fto»- 
leeht as G. swiehokt (cf. MHG. etmehenUeht): < 
twi- + I, ». 1. The light from the ^ 

when the sun is below the horizon at morning 
and evening, it has generally been agreed by observ- 
ers in different countries that this light lisee In the morn- 
ing and sets in the evening when the sun is 18* or 10* below 
the horison The former depresalon is given by PUdemy, 
Gemma Frislaa Magini, Kepler, and Gasaendl ; the value 
■** ' - y Posidonius and Alhasen. Under aome cir- 
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but pass over one and under two» over one and 
under threor or over one and under eight or ten, 
aoeording to the kind of twUl. The next weft-thread 
takes a set ohUque toihs fonner. throwing up one of the 
two depoaed by the preceding. The effect of this le to pro- 
duce the ^ipearance of parallel diagonal lines or ribe over 
the whole snrfaoe of the cloili , but the regularity of the 
parallel liuee is broken in various ways in what is termed 


the numbm' of heddlee nsed is equal to tne numDer ox 
threads oontslned in the interval between two Intemeo* 
tiona of the warp and weft^ as when every third thread 
is to be interwoven three leaves are uaed, for six threads 
six leaves, etc. Twills are called, according to the number 
of leaves employed in the weaving, eArss-lM^ twiU, 
twOl, etc. 


A right hand twOl is said to appear much bolder if the 
thread be twisted to the right luuid 

A. Bmiowt Weaving, p. M. 
Ckdored twill, a stout cotton material made in all prin- 
cipal colon, ana employed for linings of ourtains and em- 
bruiderios It will not bear washing.—Frenoh tWllL 
See French,— TvXL tWlUc, twilled fimricaof cotton and 
woolen, usually of plain color.— Htntng-bOlM twUL Bee 
KiXTlm&lllr twill, afliie twilled linen 
cloth manufactured in Bootland, and often used as a back- 
ground for embroldaiy. 

tidilP (twil), M. [A var. of quill^ : cf. fwilt for 
quilW] A reed ; a quill ; a spool io wind yarn 
on. [Prov. Eng.] 

A Twill; a Bpoole ; from Quill- In the South they call 


IS* is given by Posidonius Alhasen. under »me clr- Special duties were charged upon Scotch linens osUed 
oumitances a second twilight appear^ separated by an tiokliiff on imnorUtion mto England. 

T-mgCTto^nljr 

due to reflection from the Upper atmospherei but the phe- ^ ™ 

nomeuon is somewhat complicated by the xodlacal light 8* Tbe raised line made by twilling. 

Twyt lyghU, be-fore the day Oiluonlum. 

Twyt lyghu^ a-fore the ny^hte. Crepuaoulum. 

Frmyat, Pure., p. 606. 

Twilight no other thing la Poets aay, 

Then the last part of night and Unit of d». 

Herrick, Hesperldei,^ilight 
Mow came still evening on, and twilight gray 
Had in her aober livery all things clad. 

HUUm, P L, iv. 608 
2. Hence, any faint light; partial darkness; 
shade. 

Through many a woodland dun, 

Throogh buried pauia where eleq>y twilight dreams 
The aummer time away. Keate, Endymlon, iL 

The oak and birch, with mingled shade, 

At noontide there a twUight made 

SeoU, L. of the L., 111. 20 

8. Figuratively, an indistinct medium of per- 
ception; also, a state of faint or hazy mental 
iliumination. 

What ahall I do? what conduct shall I And 
To lead me through this iwu-lighl of my mind ? 

Buckingmin, Rehearsal, ill 2. 

In the mreateat part of onr oonoomment he has afforded 
us only the twUigM of probability, aaitable to our state of 
mediocrity Locke. 

We are always inwardly immersed in what Wundt has 
aomewhere oaUed the twilight of our general cousclous- 
neaa. W Jama, Prin. of Psychol., 1. 620 

n. a. 1 . Belonging, pertaining, or peculiar 
to twilight; seen by twilight; crepuscular, as 
a bat or moth. 

Nymphs and shepherds . 

On old lyuwua, or cyilene hoar, 

Trip no more in twUigfU ranks. 

Milton, Arcades, L 00. 

When twUight dews are falling soft 
Upon the rosy sea 

Moore, When Twilight Dews 

8. Faintly illuminated ; shady; dim; obscure: 
either literally or figuratively. 

Some few tpariu or flashes of this divine knowledge may 
possibly be driven out Iw rational consideration , philoso- 
phy may yield amne iwUight glimmerings thereof. 

Hormr, Sermons, III xlv. 

Twilight groves and dusky caves. 

Pope, Elolaa to Abelard, 1. 103. 

A twilight (mnsolence lighted thro' a chink 

Tennymm, Harold, ili. 1. 

TwUight enxve, the boundary of the earth's shsdow, 
which rises in the east after the sun has set and cuts off 
the twilight glow. Within this arc, which aometimes 


tbw parts of the skv 

■cends, the arc rises to the zenith and then paasee over to 
the western horison, ita arrival at the latter point marking 
the end of twUight 

twilight (twi'lit), r. f. [< twilight, n. The form 
of tbe pp. ill tbe second quotation is irregular.] 
To illuminate faintly or dimly. 

The temple’s dim cavernous recesses, faintly starred 
with mosaic, and twUighted by twinkling altar-lampa 

f/otoeffiTvenetian 1% xl 
He was like some one lying in twUU, formless pre-exis- 
nee R L. SUtencon, WIU o’ the MilL 

twiU^ (twil), V. t. [Also dial. (Sc.) ftroo/, twell, 
tyml, tweal; < LG. (wtllen, make double, also 
fork into branches, as a tree : cf . LG. twilL twUle, 

tMMlh! - ' '' - 

iweel 

Sw. 

OHG. zwilih, mtlihh, MHG. zwtlush, 
zwilHch, twill (fashioned after L. hilix, having 
two threads): with formative < <«?♦-, two: see 
twi“, two, and cf. firini.] To weave in a x>ar- 
ticnlar way (see twtU^, n.), producing diagonal 
ribs in the stuff. 

At last she flood complete In her silvery twilled silk, her 
lace tucker, her coral ueoklaoe, and coral ear-dropa. 

Oeorge JBUat, BUaf Hamer, xL 

twlU^ (twil), a. [< twiU^, e.] 1. A variety of 
textile fabric in v^ch the weft-threads do not 
I over and under the warp-threads in regu- 
’ succession, at in common plain weaving, 


pass < 
lar St 


it winding of Quilla, because anciently, I suppose, they 
wound the Yam upon Quills for the Weavers, though now 
they use Heeds. Ray, Eng Words (1691)^ p 77. 

twill2 (twil), e. t [< iwill^, w.] To quill ; trim 
with quilling or fluting. 

The great fat pincushion lined with pink inside, and 
twilled like a lady's nightcap 

Thackeray, Vanity Fair, xvi. 
twill^ (twil), prig?, and eot^. A dialectal vari- 
ant of tUPi. 

'twill (twil). A contraction of it mil, 
twilled (twild), a. [An uncertain word, used 
only in the following passage. If correctlv 
printed in the ori^nal, it may be < tmll^ 4- 
meaning * ridged, terraced,’ or, as com- 
mentators say, ^hedged’; or < + -ed®, 

meaning then ^reeded, reedy.’ But it is not 
likely that Shakspere ever used for qutU.^ 
Bee the etymology. 

Thy banks with pioned and twUled brims, 

Which spongy AprU at thy heat betrims. 

jlAair., Tempest, iv 1.04. 

twilt (twilt), n, [A var. of quilt, as twilt^ for 
yuiWl.] A quilt. [Prov. Eng. and Scotch.] 
Beds of state, twUte, pands and teators, napery and 
broldered wark. SwU, Bride of Lammermoor, xxvi. 

twin^ (twin), a. and n, [< BO!, tuin, twyn, 
tmnne, twynw, < AS. getwin, double (pi. ge- 
tmnnas, tip^s) (sr Icel. tvinnr, tmmr, two and 
two, twin), < two: see ftri-. Cf. twinling. 
See also twine^.'] I, a. If. Two; twain. 

Forr Oriat las bathe Godd A mann, 
an had off twinne kinde. 

Omvulum, 1. 1801 (Morris and Skeat, I. 62). 
A wain that had thatr.gere wit-in. 

That draun waa wit oxen twin. 

Cwreor Mundi, 1. 278 (Moiris and Skeat, IL 78). 
Thou do to godder x. and U. 

The laghis [laws] twin aal toon flnde sona [so]. 

Beiv Rood (ed ftorrisX p. 110. 
2. Consisting of two separate, closely related, 
and equal members; twofold; double; specifi- 
cally, consisting of or forming twins or a i>air : 
as, twin children. 

An ap|fie <fleft In two Is not more twin 
Than these two creatures. Shdk , T N., v. 1. 802. 
Farrota with twin cberriea in their beak. 

Oowper, Task, L 88. 

8. One, each, or either of two ; one of a pair, 
specifically of two bom at a birth : as, a twin 
lather or sister. 

The water ttp-stod, thurgh ffodes migt, 

On twinne halL also a wal up-rigt. 

Oeneets and Szodue (E. E. T. 8.X L 8148. 
A Boat twfn-siater of the orescent-moon 1 

Wardtworih, Peter BelL 

4. In hot, gmwing in pairs; didymous.— 6. 
Consisting two chief parts alike, or nearly 
alike, ana held firmly toother: as, a twin bot- 
tle ; A twin vAsH. The plural is used in the same 
sense: as, Mn vases.— 6. In mtom,, geminate : 
applied to spots, panetursf, spines, etc., which 
are close togetn^ in pairi^ and distant from 
othei«.~ Tte Twin Ssnilism or Bmtltteii, 

PoUox; tberWiii. 

Tbaee Iw t^ Gieat 2Vai ErsOrm 
To whom the Boriaui nr av. 

tHskf Miftlliit It Iff 


eteam-veiaH fit. 
— f, one under iiOh 
left-handed twists ta- 


. a hold having twe hsna or a 

itiP«ns44^.-^TwMasii^ aeeeosa— I 
tal See XL, f * - 

common coiored ring.— Twm-SQVfW, a 

ted with two propellers on senaniteshalts, one under siOh 
quarter, having rlght-bandea and left-handed twists ta- 
spectlvely. Being turned in oontraxydlreoUons hi driving 
ahead they counteract each otberia tendencies to produce 
latm vibration. Also uaed attribntiv^. 

The Bodiiey, Admiral I1taroy*s llagsh^ ... Is also In 
the Admiralty Hat called a **twin>9eem emiaer," as from 
her great powers of speed she wril may be. 

>irtnigWlgJ«si;N.B.,XLXn.80O. 
Twin stssm-snglfts, an adiq^tatlon of the ateam-englne 
In which two complete engloee ere associated topenorm 
the same work; a duplex engine.— Twin statl 

form of steam-veaael occasionally emploved in i ^ 

the deck, etc., being supported on tw t haUs 

which are placed 
some dlitanoe 
asunder, with the 
paddle-wheels be- 
tween them.— 

Twin vslvs, a 
fmrn of valve with 
a double connec- 
tion. used at the 
discharge • orifloe Twin Vuive, or !Double Gate-vahw. 
of a pump, and 

serving the doable purooee of supplyi^ water to a steam* 
boiler and to a Une of note or pipe. IS. U. Knight 
n. n. If. Two; twain; a pair; a couple. 
The soharp of the sohalk schyndered the bones, 

A schrank tuurx the schylre greoe, A scade hit tn liMfmr. 
mr Oawayne and the Green Knight (E. E. T. S.), L 416. 
Hit is bruaed, other broken, other byten in tioyiwie. 

AUUeratioe Poeme (ed MorrisX fi. 1047. 
I saw the roote in great diidaine 
“ ‘ 1 trees send forth i 
Speneer, Visions c 

2. One of two ; one of a pair or couple linked 
together by a particular tie or relation; the 
mate, counterpart, or fellow of another: spe- 
cifically, one of two creatures produced at a 
birth : said of the young both of numau beings 
and of beasts. 



A twinne of forked trees send forth againe. 

imBellay, 1. 7a 


He was most princely : 
Those twine of learning 


, ever witness for him 
\ learning that ho raised in you, 
Ipswich and Oxford. Shak , lien. VIII., iv. 2. 68. 
Time and Place are turinnee and vnsraarable compan- 
ions Purchae, Pilgrimage, p. 60. 

Two won never found 

Twine at all points. (Wper, Task, iv. 788. 

They see no men, 

Not ev’n her brother Arao, nor the twine 
Her brethren. Tennyem, Princess, L 

8. A compound crystal one part of which is in 
a reversed position with reference to the other, 
as ' 



reversed position with reference to the other, 
if it hadf been revolved through 180^ about 
an axis (twinning-axis) perpendicular to a 
plane which is called the twlnning-plane, and 
IS usually a fundamental plane of the ^ven 
crystal. That if (fig. l) one half of tbe octahedron as 
indicated is revolved thnmgh 180* about a vertical axia 




I. Octahedron, ahowliig position of tsrlnalqg-pleite. a. TtrlaiMd Ode- 
hadron, the upper half In revaiaad pontkm. 

the twinned octahedron of flg. 2 reanlta. the twinning- 
plane being here a face of the octahedron : sueb twins an 
common with tiflnel, and are hence called mM twint 
This is also called a ^um^poriHcn- or oontaeMwin, tn dia> 
tlnctlon from a penmatwnAwin, such as is repreaented 
in flg. 8, where each crystal ia complete and interpene- 
trates the other. It the molecu- 
lar revenal la often rroeated In 
the growth of a orystu, a poig- 
eyntheUe twin may result, consist- 
ing of successive thin layers or 
lamellm of two seta, attematelv 
in reversed position to each 
other. This is common among 
the plsgiodise feldspar^ tnd is 
the cause of tbe flue strlation 
often observed on tcleavage-sur- 
faoe. (^oMaftrinandnsnoHns 
below.) When the angle 



8. Psasnatioa-twio 
(Cubes). 


between the axes of the two paita of the twin erystel tsau 
aliquot naxt of 880*, repeated twinning may oeonr (thus, 
8 X llio%4 X 00*, 6 X etc., od^etettie fonn); tfeie 
resoltiiig oomponod crynal may then imitate (mmietle 
lom) a nmn or higher symmetry than betooga to the alii- 
gle crystal, and hence he a case of pseudosymmeby: for 
ixain^a the twirn of aragonite (wnlch has a prwnatio 
angle not far frmn tfl^ have often the form of a pseudo- 
hexagonal crystal; the tlx-rayed stellate twins of esrti* 
site give another common example of a tsps'"'^ 
tn some cases the Imitation is so perfect tiu 
nature of the form can be determined only b 



^iiMt •ovfMM ^ «wii 

^ «iaiil]^ poMfiithttlo. tM glvt Hm to ft inioi 
^ loeti Oft t|io btffti otftftngo>(ftce.^BiKVilift 

^ ft kind td twin emtfti of orfhooliM Mdipar, flmt 

ftotM is cnrtteto from Bofono in lUdy. The twinninf* 
niftiie if ft oiioodome toclliied fbont 45* to the bnee^ tnd 
tho twin hne newij the form of ft fqniire prtfin.— Otrlf- 
BftA twin* ft fttiftn fivnn to the oonunon twin cryftelf 
of orthodMe feldepftr often obeenred in gnmitee, tm- 
dlntee, end other orreUlUne rookf, ne nt Oortibed in 
Bonenln. Thetwinning^ucle ie hare the vertioal eryital* 
lognphio alia, and the twine are oommonly of the pene- 
tration JB twint, ft twlnt, in two; apart. 

The l^g depertid hia nnpnll, pat horn fn tteyn* 

In bateU on nia beet wue for bddy^ hym-setayn. 

Puirwtion qf Tray (E E T. B.), L 1181. 
PftMiillfttto twin, an ordinal twin oryatal in which 
the oompoond etraotnre may be oonaidered to belong 
to tt from the beginning of ite formation : aometiniea 
need in diatinctlon from metapenette twin, where the 
moleonlar reToraal eeema to have began after the onra- 
tal had reached a certain development ; the latter kind la 
niuatrated by the genlcnlated twine of mtile.— Pftrnaitio 
twin, in ferafot. <Hitoiite.~Foi1oU]ie twln.a twin 
common with the variety of olbite called perlclfne, alao 
with the other triolinlc fddnparft where the twinning-axia 
if the maorodiagonal axla. Bach twina are often pol}‘ayn- 
thetlo, and then give a aeriea of atriatlona on the brachy- 
diagonal plane or amfaoe of aeoond cleavage; thedireotion 
of tbeeeatiiationa varlea with theooimxMltionof thefeld- 
apar aeoording to a deftnite law.— Bpliiftl twin. See 
abovft onderdet ft—ThftlltftmaaatWlng. See iSVdmeM. 
— TSM TwIbi. a conateUatlon and aign of the aodiao, 
GemtnL 

When now no more the alternate Twkw are fired 
And Cancer reddena. with the aolar blaae. 

Short ia the doubtful empire of the Nighi 

Thornton, Bummer, L 43. 

twin^ (t?rin), t;. ; pret. and pp. tmnned^ ppr. 
twinning, [< a.] 1. trawt, 1. To cou- 

ple; pc^; mate; join intimately or link to- 
gether: said of two united or of one joined to 
another. 

We were aa iwinn'd lamba that did friak 1’ the aun 

Shak,, W. T , L 2. 67. 
In Gemini that noble power ia ahown 
That tw^ their hearte, and doth of two make one. 

B. Jonton, Hue and Cry. 

True liberty 

la loat, which alwaya with right reason dwells 
TwUm'd, and from her bath no dividual being. 

MiUon, P. L., xU 86. 

2. Specifically* in mineral, ^ to form or unite 
into a compound or twin crystal bv a reversal 
of the molecular stmcture according to some 
definite law. 

OcoftaloiiaUy a simple form lattHhfied with a more com- 
plex one, aa in chabMite. Sneye J9rtt., XVI. 868. 

1I« intram, 1. To be coupled or paired; be 
mated, as one with another; specifically, to be 
twin-bom. 

He that ia approved in this offence, 

Thongh ho had twinned with me, both at a birth, 
ShaUloae me. Shak , Othello, 11 8. 212. 

Were it to plot against the fame^ the life 
Of one with whom I twinned 

B. Jonton, Bejanua, ill. 8. 

2. To bring forth two at a birth. 

Xwea yeariy by twinning rich roasters do make. 

Tumr, Januaiy'a Husbandry, at 28. 

tWlA^ (twin), r. [Also twine; < ME. tmnneft, 
twynnen^ lit. go in two (cf. fictn, above), < 
Boiii, two: see twiu^. Cf, trnne^, e.] I. tn- 
trans, 1. To be parted in twain; bo divided 
or sundered; come apart. 

Ther hit onea ia tachohed, twynne wil bit neuer. 
StrQawaynaandthaOreenKTngfUiK E. T. S.X 1- 2612. 
My aaule, iheau, take 1 to thee 
When my body and it sal tieynne. 

PdiBoid Poemt (ed. ITumivaUX p. 108. 
Thy fftith and troth thou sail na get, 

And our true love shall never ttidn. 

(Berk Sounder* (ObUd’s BMUda, n. &0> 

2. To part; depart; go away. 

Fortune wolde that he moste fiaiiiiie 
Out of that plftoe which that I was tone. 

Chaueer, Sqnire'a Tale, i 66ft 
Loke thou thin berte fro him not hnnuMU 

Bymn* to Virgin, etc (£. H T. B.X P- 28. 
8, To be separated (from) or deprived (of): as, 
Ibo liPifi with one’s gear. Jamieson, [Scotch,] 
XL trans, 1. To part in twain; sever; sunder, 
BgUiweH 

Theiw ware twenty and too, to twyn hom In sender. 

MnMM(mifZVQy(E. B. T mt. 
It aallli, AUaa t wht twynned be we tweynef ** 

Chaueer, Trofluft v. 67ft 
When two loven love each other wed. 

Great aln it were them to twtnn, 

young Btsr w et l (Child's Ballada, XY. 802). 

2. To part, as from another person or thing; 
iOparato; sunder; especially, to deprive, 
ikom iMUe he wjOle them twpii. 

Temehy Myeteri**, p. 4ft 
She's tnen out har little penknUft . . 


«858 

**A1b|I" mid X, «' what rttafn' chanee 
Ba» tiate'd ye o’ yoor stately treest'' 

Bum*, Deafaraetton at we Woods near Dramlanrlg, 

tWiB-boni (twin'bfim), a.. Bom at the same 
birth ; bom along with another. 

O hard condition, 

TwMfom with greatness, BUb]ect to the breath 
Of every fool ! Shak., Hen. V., iv. 1. 261. 

But such a connection between lordship and land was 
a alowly developed notion, not a notion twin-bom with 
the notion of government. W. Wilson, State, 1 16. 

twlH-cylixidar (twin'fdKin-dCr), a. Having 
twin cylinders: as, a twin^linder engine. 





Twin-cylinder Enifine 

a, bed-plate : i, V, twm cylindent . c. c\ piaton-rode : < if, guide* 
for piston mds| *, f, T shaped worklnir beam connected to the pteton- 
>'»ds at/./' by slide blocks pivoted to the ends of the beam and play- 
ing in rectangular sltdewav* rigidly attached to the tods The part 
r' of the beam is ooouected directly wHh tho wnst of a crank on the 
shaft The cross head k works between the slides f, f, and is pivotsd 
at/ to the beam «,f. k, eccentric , t, ercentric-ctrap : m, m*, ec- 
centric rods I M. h\ rock shaft* which operate the valve stems #, f 
and the valves. 

twlndle (twin'dl), fi. [Var. of ^tmimle, dim. 
of Bwnl.j A twin. [Prov. Eng.] 

In the same book [F. Bparry’s *'Geomancle of Mftlater 
Christopher Cattan “] the word iwincUe (Fr. Gemeanx) oo> 
com for the aign Gemini, two twins in one. la it known 
elsewhere? iT and Q., 7th ser., X. 486. 

twiadde-pipplnt, n, A double pijipin. 

I dream'd my husband, when he came first a wolng, 
Game 1* th' llknea of a Kenttah twrindlo-pippen. 

Sampeon** Vow Breaker (1686X iKar**.) 

twine^ (twin), n, and a, [Early mod. £. also 
twune; < ME. twine, twpie, twin, double thread, 
< AS. twin (s3 D. tw^ ; cf. Icel. tvinm), a double 
thread,< two: see ftm-. Cf. ftcml.J L n. 1. 
A double thread ; a thread made of two strands 
twisted ; hence, any coarse strand or cord, or, 
by extension, a fabric woven of sneb threads: 
m modem use, a cord composed of several 
strands, especially when made of hemp or 
manila ; also, a strong thread made of hemp or 
cotton, used in sewing sails. 

Of thero hude (hide] he loerf enne thwong, . . 

Kea (nor waa] ue tnwong nobt awithe brim [broadX 
Buten Bwnlc a twine* thr«d 

Layamon (MB. Cott. Callg., A, ix.), 1. 14220. 
No ahetea clen^ to lye botwene, 

Made of threde and twyne. 

The Jfut’Broum Maid (Fercy’a Beligneft XL L 6X 

2. The act of twining or twisting; spinning. 
[Bare.] 

Aa she some web wrought, or her spindles twin* 

SOie oheriah'd with her song 

Chapman, Odyaaey, x. 806 

8. A curving, winding, or twisting movement 
or form; a convolution ; a coil ; a twist. 

With an yvle twyne his waste ia girt about 

Sp&mer, V (1,1, vi 14. 

Dftftolng ohearely in a ailuer twine, 

Tourneur, Traoi. Metamorphosis, EpU. 

TVphon huge ending in snaky twin*. 

Milton, NaUvity, L 226. 
4. A clasping; an embrace. 

Mllke white leaves, and branobea greene, 

Folded in amorons twine* together. 

Soywood, Frologaea and Epilogues (works, ed. 1874, VL 

186^ 

6. An intertwining or interlacing; a tangle; 
a snarl. 

So molttpUed were reasona pro and eon, 

DeUoftte, intertwisted, and obaoure, 

That law were ebamed to lend a fingo^tip 
To unravel, read|ast tho bopelees twine. 

Browning, King and Book. 

6t. Duality. [Bare.] 

Th' Vnme dwels in Ood. ith' Fiend the Twine, 
SyloeMer, tr. of Du Bartaa'a Weeka it. The Magnlfloenoe. 

•ttrtne made of long, eontlnuoas 


XL a, GonsigtiBg of double (usually eoaiMe) 
thread; speeiftoal^, consisting or made of 
twine. Sm I., 1. 

May live in peace, and rule the land with a twine thread. 

Fleteher, toyal Subject, It 1. 
Twine <B0tb, a fine ooUon eloth used aa a aubatttute for 
linen. Compare ealieo eh^fttng, under thirting, 
twine^ (twinb s.; pret. and pp. twined, ppr. 
tunning, [< ME. twinen, twynen as D. twijnen (cf* 
Icel. tvinna a= 6w. tvinna n Dan. Mnde), twine, 
twist, lit. * double,’ < AS. double thread: 
see twined, n.] L frafis. 1. To make double, 
as thread, by twisting two strands together; 
hence, to twist; intertwine. 

To a torobe other to a taper the Trlnlte ia likened, 

Aa wQxe and a weke were twyned to-gederea, 

And fuyr flaumed forth of hem bothe. 

Pier* Plowman ((J), xx. 16ft 
Those Bufllera alter a year or two at the fartheet be- 
come Upright men, unless thw be prevented by twined 
hemp. Harman, Caveat for Curaeton^ p. IA 

2. To form of twisted threads or filaments ; 
make by intertwining; in general, to weave. 
Take aff, take aff hia ooatly jape 
(Of gdd wdl waa It twin'd^ 

Bardyknute (Percy's Beliqnea II. L l.7)u 
For the south aide [of the tabernacle] southward them 
shall be hangings for the court of fine twined linen of an 
hundred cubits long for one aide. Ex. xxviL S« 

The Nalada, and the Nymphs, . . . 

Upon thiw joyful day, some dainty ohapleta twine, 

Drayton, Pobrolbion, xv. lift 
8. To wind or coil about something, as in olai|>- 
ing or embracing it; wreathe; coll. 

She's e« 0 liMd her arms about bla walat* 

And thrown him Into the sea. 

May Colvin (Chitd'a BaUadft II. 874)k 
Fill the Bowl with roaie Wine, 

Around our Templee Boeea tioiiw 

CowUy, Anacreontioft vtIL 

4. To encircle; entwine; curl around. 

The plant fAmellusl in holy garlands often heOiM 
The altars’ posts, and beautlftea the ahrtnea 

Addieon, tr. nf VirgU'a Georgioft iv. 
Let wreaths of trinmpb now my temples twine. 

Pope, B. of the L,, iU. ISL 

5. To interweave; interlock; intermingle; 
mix; blend. 

And an-fore-seeiiig God in the aame line 
Both oft the god-leca with the godly liMii*. 
SylveWer, tr. of Hu Bertes'a Weekft IL, The Decay. 
The child would twine 
A trustful hand, nnaaked, in thine. 

Tewayeon, In Memorlam, eix. 

n. intrans, 1. To blend or unite by twisting 
or winding; intertwine; be interwoven. 

In twining baael bowers. 

Bume, Sleep'st Thou, or Wak'at Thou? 
The light soul etcinetand minglea with the growths 
Of vigorous eariy days. Tennyeon, Lover’s Tale, L 

2. To wind; curl; coil; spocifically, of plants, 
to grow in convolutions about a support. See 
twining. 

And, aa she rana, the bnahea in the way . . . 

Smne twine about her thigh to make her stay. 

Shak., Venus and Adonia, L 878. 
With the Cirtnlny Laab their Shins resound. 

Qay, Trivia, HL 88. 
Alt ha'e 1 roved by bonnie Doon, 

To see the rose and woodbine twine. 

Bum*, Ye Banks and Braes. 
A single stick was given to each lot of plants to BiSim 
up. Darwin, Cross and Self Ferollsation, pi 88. 

8t. To warp. 

Because It twtneth and oaitetb not, it iapaaainggoodfor 
binges and hookea, for aawne bords, for ledges in dorea 
and gates. Holland, tr. of PUny, xvL 46. 

4. To make turns or flexures ; wind ; meander. 
As rivers, though they bend and tteOoe, Swift, 

Nae gowden stream thro* myrtles ttafnea 

Bum*, On Pastoral Poetry. 

twina^ (twin)* r. [Var. of BelftS.] x, trans. 
If. To separate; divide; part. 

And sighing says this laify fair. 

"They ahou’a gar twa fovea mefne.’* 

The Water o' WeM*e WeU (Child’s Ballada LkOOX 

2f. To turn. 

She ahrikea and iwlnee away her adalgnefull eyes 
From hia aweet face. 

Paur/tm, Godfrey of Boulogne, xx. 128. 

n. intrans. If. To fall. 

Bight on the front he gaue that ladle kinde 
A blow ao huge, so atrong, so great, eo sore. 

Xliat out of sense and feeling downe she twinde. 

Fairfax, Godfrey of Boulogne, xx. 48. 

2. To languish; pine awav. Probably con- 


lisp BiiliSs, U. lesx varSaMT 


fused with dwine, Halltwell [Prov. Eng.] 
twlne-CIlttGr (twXn'kut'^r), ft. A knifeor blade, 
of various form, fixed to a counter, table, stand, 
etc., to out the twine used in tying up parocis* 





lin- 


tutBw-lioldir 

twine-lloldMr (twln'hdHd^r), «. AoaseiWiAtly 
of ixmttA or wire, for holding a hall of twine in 
a oonvenient position for unwinding. 
twine-maohilM (twXn'm^shSn'), a. A 
ning-machine for making small oord or si 
It is a form of the thread-machine. £* 
Kniffht 

twiair (twl'nto), n, [< ^irinei + -eri.] One 
who or that which twines. SpeolflosUy—Ca) A ms> 
ehlne for twining tlirewiB or fibers, m In ootton-iptn* 
nlng. 

Mnlm sod Tvdnm for Spinulng Cotton, ete. 

Tm Ji^neer, LXVL 881. 
(5) A idsnt which sapporto itself by twining 
8<Mne plsnts twine with the son end some twine 
it: and most tiefiters have nearly allied q>eoles thatdo not 
ollmb at alL Pnrtesfon !{•«., llaroh, 1878^ p SSa 

twine-reeler (twin're^l<>r), w. A kind of mule 
or spinning-machine for making twine or twist- 
ing stnng ; a mule-doubler. 

twm-flower (twin 'dourer), n. In hot., a slen- 
der creeping and trailing evergreen, Linnaa 
alutj with rounded leaves and thread-like 
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uSnTiSd ’1*1 

d. A sharp, darting pain of momentary oon- 
tinuanee; a pang, i^ysioal or mental. 

The widksdness of this old villain startles me, and givss 
me a asCnps for my own sin, tho’ It oome far short of his. 

Prpdsn, Spanish Vrlsr, iv. 1. 
” What is it, my dear child T” cries kind Mrs. Lambert 
as bo started, ^othlnft Madam ; a in my thoid- 
dor,** said the lad. T/uukerayt Vuginlans, zxU. 

8. Seejxsini ando^y. 

twingto-tvanglat (twmg'gl-twant^gl), «. [A 
varied redupl. of ttcangleT] A twangung sound ; 
a jangle. 


With the rare discord of beUa pipes, and tabo^ 
Hotoh-potohof Scotch and Irish * 


ns^4u)angUi. 

Ford, Perkin Warbeck, ill. 8. 


Stvon 

8. To emit in quick gleams; dash out, 

The snn and moon alio Thou madlit to give him Ught: 
And ssflh one of the wandrlBg stsrs to lisAiHs ipittiasi 
b^t i9iirr^ParaplmMoof K viil. 

3. To induence or charm by sparkling. 

That affootlonato light, those diamond 
Those eyos, those pas si ons, t* 

BhiU be my grief; or tieMk . 

MMt, Bndymioa, Iv. 

twinkle (twinjg'kl), ». [< MiMt, «.3 1. A 
r of the eye 



twining (twinning), p. a, 
coiling ; embra- 
cing. ~ Twining 
Item, in bat., s stem 
which asoends spiral- 
ly around another 
stem, a branch, or a 
prop, eitlier to the 
right or to the left. 

Bee righUhandtd, 8. 

twinuigly (twi'- 
ning-lij, odr. In 


twiitohing of t£e eyelid; a blinking; a wink. 
Old David moved from blaoo to idM ahoot his <«d|* 

Twisting! winding; 

waa labonring under the yoke of auob bitter aflIioClon. 

SooU, Heart of Mid-Lothian, stv. 

2. A quick, tremulous light; a glimmer; a spar- 
kle; a dash. 

Glimmers and dies the flre-fly'i i 



Like starry twinld«t that 
Throngh the rifts of ths 


Ire-fly'i 


Twinlotf btemk 

1, Hedse tnadwtwd. 6mcw/«w/w/ (Ca 
B, Hop. //mmw/wj Zw 

pttiut 


Floweriag Plant ol Twin Sowar (Ltnnma ktrtaits) 


branohes leafy below, forking near the summit, 
and bearing a pair of nodding fragrant dowers. 
The oocoHa is fnnneUorm. purplish rose-colored or whit- 
ish, nnder hslf an inch long. The plant Is found in cool 
woods and bogs northward in both hemispheres, In Amer- 
ioaestending south to the moontalns of Maryland and of 
OokNrado and to the Sfora Nevada, from ttiese points reach- 
ing within the arctic eircle. Thitf modeat but extremely 
iMMmtifnl plant waa a favorite of linusras, who first point- 
ed ont Its cbomoton Mod to wham it was dedicated. 

Beds of pnrple tiefn-/oiii«r. S. Judd, Margaret, i 14. 
twinge (twinj), V. ; mt. and pp. twinged, ppr. 
twinging, [(a) < mE. tmngen, appar. altered 
from ^tkwingen,<. AS. ^ihwingan (pret **thwaug) 
as 08. thwingan s OFiies. dwinga, tmnga = 
MD. dwmghen, I), dwingen ss OHG. dwingan, 
ikwingany press, constrain, oppress, conquer, 
MHG. twingeny dwmgen, G. swtngen zs Icel. 
ihvingay weigh down, oppress, compel, = I>an. 
tvinge as 8w. toinga, oonstrain. (6) < ME. ttoen- 
gm tss MD. dwengken ss OHG. swt^avy dwengany 
IteG. twengen, G. zwangeuy press, constrain, a 
secondary verb (associated with the noun, OHG. 
swangy dwangy gidwangy MHG. ewancy twancy G. 
gwangy constraint, compulsion), from the orig. 
strong verb above. Of. ihongy from the same 
ult. source.] 1. trans. If. To press; oonstrain; 
oppress; ainict. 

And wharfcwe mumed in I go. 

Who that twingtt me the fo? 

AngtoSaxon and SaHy Kng. jPsoHsr (ad. Stevenson, 18481 

[xll. la 

2. To pull with a sharp, pinching jerk ; tweak; 
twitch. 

Be httnads A soh<dc hire [the Devfl} bl the nose that the 
fur [fire] out blaste 

Bek. qfGioiiem(cr,8t Dunatan, LSI (Mcrrit and l^md, 

(IL 22.) 

Tteinge three or four buttons 
Vtom off my Isdy’s gown. B. Jonton, New Ion, L 1. 

When a man ia past hit senses 
There *b no way to reduce him thence 
But twinging him by th* ears and nose, 

Or laying on of heavy blows. 

8 BuOtr, Hudlbrai^ III I USA 
8. To torment with sharp, darting pains ; sting : 
said of physicaJ or mental pain. 

The gnat charged into the nostrils of the lion, and there 
twinged him tm be made him tear himself, and ao mas- 
tered him. Sir B. L*Betrange. 

The jxKxr wretch has a little shrivelled bit of oonsoienoe 
left It twingei him lometimea like a dying nerve in a 
rotten tooth. T. WinOrrop, CM DreemA v. 

n. intranj. To have a sharo, jerking pain, 
like a twitch ; suffer a keen, shooting pain. 


twining 

ner; by twinmg. 

Bailey, 1731. 

twink^ 

tmnkeny twynkeny 
< AS. **twtncan 
(= MHG. zwtnicmy 
zmngen)y wink. 

Hence twinkle.^ To wink. [Obsolete or prov. 
Eng.] 

Ttpynkyn, with the eye. . . . (3ocqainisco 

Prompt. Pan., p 506. 

Some tnrne the whites up, some looke to the foote. 

Some winke, aome tirinlralimme blinke, some stare as fast 
Lane, Tom Tel%otha Message (1600), (Karee.) 

twink^ (twingk), n. [< twink^, t?.] A wink; a 
twinkling. 

Bnt In a tvdnek methought 
*A chang'd at once his habit and his steed 

Peele, Honour of the Garter. 

twlnk^ (twingk), f>. A [Imitative; cf. fiwL'i and 
twank.l To pour out in bird-notes; twitter; 
chiip. 

As a swallow in the air doth sing 
With no continued tune, but, pausing still, 

Twinke ont her scatter'd voice in accents shrill. 

Chapman, Odymey, xxL 548. 

twillk^ (twingk), n, [Cf. twtnV^y v., also pmky 
eto.]^ The chaffinch. 

twiMing^ [Early inod. £. twynklCy twyn- 


(twing'^, V . ; prot. and pp, twinkled, 
nkling. [Early mod. £. twynklc, twyn 
n^U; < ME. fioific^, iwyncleny < AS. ticinclian. 
twinkle; freq. of *twincm, wink: see fwwfri.j 

1. intrang, 1. To shut an eye or the eyes with 
an involuntary twitch or with a quick volun- 
tary and significant action; blink; wink. 

She hath now twyncM tynt upon the with wyckede eye. 

Chaucer, Boethius, ii. prose 8. 
Itirynlpett with Hie eye. JecUgnette. . . . yontwynkeU 
with your eye, do you? I tniste you never the better. 

pkbgrave, p. 764. 

The owl fell a moping and twtnkiing. 

Sir Jt, L*JSitrange. 

2. Of the eyelids, to open and shut with fre- 
quent involuntary twitcnes; hence, of anything 
tnat moves rapi^y, to dart to and fro. 

Myne eye twynUeth somtyme and I can nat cease it 

Palegrave, p. 764. 
No lips so sweet 

That I may worahip them? No eyelids meet 
To ttainUe on my bosom? KeaU, Endymion, iv. 
The feet of said partner never ceased to twMde in and 
out from beneath her akirta. 

Pew fork Bventng Pott, April 26, 1801. 

8. To pass in and out of sight rapidly, as a light ; 
flash at almost insensiblemtervals; shine with 
quick, irregular gleams; sointUlAte ; sparkle, as 
a star. 

AH the fixed Tapers 

He made to twinkU with soeh trembling oapera. 

J^veeter, tr. of Dn Bartase Weeks, L 4. 
The ohiefe Moontainea ttiem of Fennobseot, the lirifi. 
‘ \oooisoo, the I 


ftempeafaraok. 
JDnils,OiilpritVier. 

8. The time required for a wlnl^ a twinkling, 
twlnkler (twing'kldr), t*. [< ME. twynclere (« 
MHG. ywtnkeler); < twinkle + -er^.] One who 
or that which twinkles. Bpeolfloally'— (a) A winker; 
a blinker; especially the eye. 

The twyndere with the e 3 e forgeth wtoke thingus. 

Wydif, Eooltts. xzvH SB. 

Youll just be pleased . . not to be staring at me, fol- 

lowing me up and down with those twMdere of yours. 

Marryatt, Snarleyyow, J. viL 
(b) That which glimmers, sparkles, or flashes ; a speikler. 

Anm. The stars have done this. 

Clar. The pretty lltUe twMUre 

Vanbrugh, Confederacy, lit. 1 
Booh tiny twMden as the planet-orbe 
That there attendant on the solar power • 

With borrowed light pursned their narrower way. 

SMiey, Queen Mab, ix. 

twinkling (twing'kling), n. [< ME. twinkling, 
twinkehnae ; verbal n. of twinkhy r.] 1 . The act 
of one who or that which twinkles; especially, 
a quick twitching or flattering movement of 
the eye ; a wink. ^ 

Boys in their first bloom, skillsd m tte dance, . . . 
smote the good floor with their feet And Gdysseas gaaed 
at the twitmingi of the feet, and marvelled In aplrit 
Butcher and limg, tr. of Homer's Odyssey, vlit (ed. Mao- 
ImUlan, 1881, p. mx 

2. The phenomenon of scintillation of the fixed 
stars, consisting of fluctuations of Ught and of 
color at the Tate of from fifty to a hundred per 
second . The fluotaationa of light did not escape the no- 
tice of the snoientB ; those of color were noticed by Robert 
Hooke in 1666. The phenomenon was, without any rea- 
son at all, generally sufmoaed to have its origin in the 
eye, until William Nlonolaon, the chemist, showed in 
1818 that, if the image of a twinkling atar waa stretched 
out Into a ribbon by an Irregular movement of the tele- 
scope, the finotuatlons woolo appear as variations of light 
and color along Ibis ribbon. Charlss Dufour, in 18661 pub- 
lished the following generallaatlooB of his ohsenralfoiis, 
now known as Du/our^e tawe: (l) the pale stars twinkle 
mt>re than the chrome, and the chrome more Hum the 
ruddy ones ; (2) at different altitudea the twinklitm ia pro- 
portional to the coefiioient of astronmnioal refraotton mnl- 
llplled by the trajectory of the ray : and (8) the twinkling 
diminiibea as the diameter of the star Inoreasea. Lorenso 
Besplghi, in 186& examined the effect of twinkling upon 
the q)eoira of start. Ho found that oblique handa cf 


Uing Monntaine of A< 
aanow, and the high Monntaine 
Oapk ' 


the great 
aepf BCaa 
JehnSm 


Hountaine of Sae* 
•achuaet. 
m Smith, Works, IL 186. 


Here plots of sparkling water tremble bright 
Itousand thousand tuMWng points of light 


shade peu over the i^trum in different dtreottons 
aocordum ae the star is east or west of the meridiin. 
finally. CharlesMontlgtnr, withaepeciel instrumentoalled 
a Bclntillometer, has made extensive observations oouoam- 
ing the differenoes of the rate of twinkling at different 
seasons under different meteorological oonditlona, and 
for different etars. It ia oertain that twlnkUng ia due In 
loms way to the entrance and passage of the lu^ la the 
atmospher^jgll^ is not altogether settled. T^ldiiw 
is enti^ l^H^froin the "Smolng" of ster% whlo^ 
frequent, cHny in winter. 

8. The time required for one twinkle or wink, 
Mof the eye; a flMh; hence, averyghoittime. 
This world in aa iset twynkeUng 
Thou ttialet dletroie, noon may uefende. 

Political Poemt,9Ui.(ed. VhmivallX p. ITS. 

WeeiiaUiiotaUileM,batwe shall all be changed, in a 
momenl^ in ffie asMWiw ^ eye, at the laet tniBm 

1 Oor. XV. 61, 51 

Bic. What you do, do la a twMHng, tue 
VaL Aeaoonaantaybe, 

Beaek and JR?., Coxcomb^ hr. 1 
Ha vnnleh'd frae her elg b<^ 
wriliearinlifiwo'anere. 

(hiirtso«s Suiid^yni. m> 


Tve a twinging knee 
Oft Unders dancing. 

Oeerge BHot, Bpanlsh Gypsy, L 

twiaca (twinj), n. [< v.l 1. A nippiJBg 
or pmehiiig; a twitek; a tweak. 


WenifiopriA, Evening Walk. 
1 tee his gray eyes ttrinile yet 
Athisown Jeet 

Teanyton, Miner's Daughter. 

X, To opanaiidglmt rapidly; wink; 


• ndiiM^yni. 
iblneit||p 
Artdv^XL,! 


Or in aMiMinp of this true Mne 
a?r>. ThglWiFhmpvanj 

fahedpoet. Beeksgyert 
f), n. An American herb, 

„ -fUa: fio naiped from the pw ot 

leafiete jnft w^i^ the bh4o of the leal la ^ 
riMu BsndntmhMkmvmmth* 



T / 
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1 1A« w«iiob ttuiA fwM tad twinkled at 

SlMtf, Women Fleaaed, It. 1. 
the teieerAi^ oonatahle of Vlaabnnr, with hU bench of 
faromMdtl men. MiddMont Father Hnbberd’a Talea. 

If I waa rich, X could twin and loll aa wen aa the beet 
cd them. fikada, €k)naoloaa Lovera, L 1 

9. To twinkle; eparkle; wink. 

When BpaitltBg aUn twin not^ thou aild'at the even. 

SSia*., Bonneti^ nvUL 
The Bum . . . 

Who wltha ferreot cfclooka through the fawiin^gladea, 
And hla diqmraed ragi commbceth with the ahadea 
• Vnifknt Fol/olblon, xJU 160. 

twlre^f (twir), «. [Also ttcm; < Mre^, v.] A 
sly glance; a leer. 

The fonnal Bowa 

The affected amllea the aUhr By*worda and Amoroua 
Tunn in paaidog. mmget Man of Mode, UL a. 

twire*^ (twir), ». [sa B. tweem as BfHG. ^iwra, 
emmif G. rtoira, twine; akin to A 

twisted filament; a thread. 

_ . . , They put the oooona In hot water, and ao atlrring them 

-w [< ME. fioyn- aboatwIthaUndof rod,theendaaftheBilkfwiraaofthe 

(sa OHG* MHG. zwtneUng. zw%(r «>«»m etlck to it, which they laytna on upon a 

G. rnimng « Xh^Mhng, twin) ; m ftrmi ^ ^ 

+ 4<nffi.] A twin. twlie* (twir), v, t; pret. and pp. Mrcd, pw. 

twinag. rPerhapa a dial, form of *tipere, < ME. 
*thwerenf ^ AS. ^thweran, in coi^. d^thweranf 
agitate, stir, s= OHG. dweran, MhQ. ftoerfi, G. 
dial. (Bav.) gtoeren, stir. Of. iwirkf twirll To 
twist; twirl. 

No sooner doth a yong man see his sweet-heart com- 
ing, but he . . . twirm mt beard. 

Burton, Anat. of MeL, p fi84. 

twireaiont (twi^rd^zn), n. [< twt- + reasonJ] 
A twofold reason. [Bare.] 

You riudl pardon me 
For a twi reason of state 

B Jonmm, Msgnetiok Xsuiy, UL 4. 


9. Atafist; aaonrolntion; a earl; adonrlgh. 

dm, In an the pride of newiy-aoquired peanumriiim 
need to daade bw eyes fay estraoidinary graoee and fieMa 
Mn, Oodrdl, &ry BartM, xzL 

twirte (twdr'ldr), a. [< twtrl + -eri.] One 
who or that which twirls. 

Critios tin base ball} are still looking for the pitcher per 
excellence. Although they acknowledge that the point 


of exeetlenee hae been near! 
their ideal tiririer of the 
made his appearance 


Ttrlaleaf 


0 , pIstU and staweiMi; A tfpe firttHf r, fbU grown le«f, ibowing 
aorvaSoa 


twlxillnf gw^ 


Se le the sender pore womman how that ahe is pyned 
Withe twynBmgw two 

Jlom. ufOknuiUn Amigrw (B. E T. S.X L 27. 
We may rede end see like thyng In the lyuyng and the 
oondlodns of the bretheren gemeliqre oallid ' 
BokiqfTuiteqfOklAge (fi£ Caxton, 14S1X 


twinne^t, twinne^t. 


teon'f 9i^.) 
A Middle English spell- 


ing of fiml. twin^. 

tWUUlBr (twin^dr), ». [< fioml + -cfi.] One 
who or that which produces twins. Tuaaer, 


January’s Husbandry. 

twlsning^ (twin'ing), n. [Verbal n. of iwtnX, 

«.■) The prooera or state of being twinned! eaid twlrepipet (twlr'pip), ». [< twtrei + ptpeO.J 

M oryetUH. See « , 3.— aeooadaCT t^- One who peeps or peers; a peeping Tom. 

Idim, a molecular reversal produced after the formetlon v ^ 

6 w me crystal, for example by preesure, as often obeerved . , .. ; • • » «wwpc» 

In of pyroxene and tne grains of a cryst 

In many oases this miqr besrtifloially unll 


ystalline 

iltated. 


A Jeffrey John Bo-pee] 
Bmu. and FI 


Monsienr Ihomaa, UL 1. 


In cryetala 
Umenone 

twinning^ Jtwin' mg), w. [< ^.twi/nn^nge; twlrk<twdrk), r. f. ^ ^Freq. of ftwrefS.] To pull 


or tug; twitch; twin 

If shoe have her hand on the pette fpi(^ dimple] to her 
ohedee, he ie ftci^Jinno of hia muataohios 
Bnton, Fraise of Vemuus Ladies, p 57. (JDaviw, nnder 

tjwcie.) 

twirk (twdrk), n, K ttctrkj v.] A twitch or 
twirl. Jamieson, [^ot<*h, 


Jty, \ 


rerhal n. of twin^, n.j Separation; parting. 
The aotbe ia the twymmnm of us tweyne 
Wd us dlsese and orueUone aooye 

Chaueift Troflps, Ir. 1808. 

twimoing-axia (twinHog-ak^sis), n. See twtn\ 

^aSSe fOTCut^^mlt't^^of^com^^^ so 
called because the combs are cut m pairs or 
twins. It has a cutter consisting of two chisels which 
act perpendicularly and alternatdy upon a plate passed 
beneath them, each catting one side of two teeth, and sev 
cring one of them from the back of the oomb to wliioh it 
does not belong. E H Kmgkl, 

tWlMaing-plane (twm'ing-plan), n. See twtn\ 
n., 3. 

tWtxmJllgHHtW (twin'ing-sd), t». A saw for ent- 
ting the teeth of combs ; so called because the 
teeth for two combs are cut at one operation, 
the material being bent ever in convex form 
to bring it within range of the instrument. Af- 
ter the sawing, each tooth is cut separately 
from the back of the opposite comb by means 
of a ^ugging^wh E, M. Knight 


^twirlen (f); of. B. dwarlen =s G. dial. (Swiss) 
ewirlen, twirl ; prob. connected with AS. thwiril, 
a chum-stafif, stirrer. = OHG. dmnl, MHG. 
iwirel, twirl, G. quirl, querl, a twirlmg-stick, 
Bav. -ewtrel, a stirrer. Of Icel. thvara, a stick 
with a scraj^r at the end for stirring, Gr. ropfnftf, 
a stirrer, It, trm, a stirrer (see trowel ) ; from 
the verb represented by see twvre^, and 

cf. twirk, Cf. also UrW] I. trans. To cause 
to revolve rapidly; spin; whirl; turn round 
and round, usually in an idle, purposeless way; 
twiddle. 


nt times, stUl 

jihntive globe has notyto 

Tribune Book qf Sports, p 81. 

twiscart (twis^k^r), n. Same as iuskar, Scott, 
Pirate, xil. 

twisselt (twis'l), a, and w. [Also twistle; < ME 
twisel, tmsil (= MHG. cwisel), < AS. fiei-, etc., 
two: see twp-, two, and cf. twut, etc.] 1« a 
Double; twofold. 

Enhancing, and pride, and the shreude wet, and tiM 
mouth of the twiml tunge 1 wlato (loaihej 

Wpdif, Prow. tUL 18. 

n. n. 1. That which is double, as a double 
fruit, or fruit growing in pairs. 

As from a tree we sundrle times etpie 
A tortMeff grow by Natures nibttfe might, 

And beclng two, for oauae they grow so nie, 

For one are tane, and to sppeare In sight. 

TurbervdUf^e LoverWisheth, Sto. 

9. That part of a tree where the branches sepa- 
rate from the trunk or bole. 
twiMCl-tongliedf (twisn-tongd), a, (ME. fwto- 
iltunged; ilwissel + tongue -f -cd*.] Bouble- 
tongued. 

Bepref forsothe and strlf the euel man ahal eritiC(«ii, 
and eohe synnere ennyous and tmsU tungid. 

frife<|r,Bcoltta.TLl. 

twist (twist), n. [< ME. twist, < AS. iwM (in 
comp. msBSt-twist), a rope, ss MB. twist, a forked 
branch, as Icel. ivistr, tao two or deuce in cards ; 
also in another sense, ss B. twist ss LG. twist 
asB MHG. G. ewist ss Sw. Ban. tvist, discord, 
strife, odds, ss Icel tvist, in the phrase d Mst og 
hast, scattered to the four winds ; with forma- 
tive -st, < AS. twi-, etc., two: see firt-. Of. 
twined, fuHnl.] 1. A thread, cord, rope, or the 
like made of two or more strands wound one 
about another; anything resembling snch a 
rope or eoil. 

Breaking his osth and rescdutlon like 
A twist ot raUen allk. Shak, Cot., v. a Ml 
1 eaw about her epotletee wriet 
Of bladtestsUk a onrlouf twist. 

Bsnidc, Upon a Black Twist Bounding the Ann of the 
[Counteee of Cariiile. 

A time of gold was ronnd her hair 

Tonwgsm^ Merlin and Vivlett. 
Bpaolfloally— («) A kind of strong, close silk thread used 
for sewing 

An the One eewtog eflk wee proved to be free from lead 
or other metel But we found metal very abundant to 
what is called **tailm«’ fimt*’ and ‘'batters* twist,** otpe> 
dally the latter. Bn, Diet, XV. tSi 

0) A ktod of cotton yam of aevaral varieties. 

Being from two rovee In plaoeof one, it [cotton yam for 
stookL^] ia called double-spun timt 

ffnepe- Brit., YI fiOU 
[e) In teeamng, the warp-thread of the web. E. H. KsdgU, 
A loaf or roll of twletod c' 


% 


I doogh baked. 


Leave twisiing of your bat, and hold your head upy 
And speak to the lady. FMcher, B^e a Wife, IL K 
With what ineffable oardeesnest would be twM hit gold 
chain I Lofwb, Old Actors. 

Wlll-Ifcfir (twin'pto), n. A piir of objwt* »1-. tmUl eM ttaunlM. to t*M 
together similar and equal and without any of better emidoTment, hence, to 
thM.-~TwiB-pair sheet, to gsotn., the eurfaoe of a Upon my word, Walter, yon ai 


In abort order the dough is turned into twists, high 
1 other styles of the Mine qualtto. 
Sri Amsr , N &, IxOfS. 


loaves, pan loaves, and c 


cublo or 


»r higher cmie which meet 
disttoct closed corvee. 


to twiddle the thumha for lack 
do nothing , be idle, 
are pretty cool! Win it 


twllMdiell (twm'shel), n. One of the pair of 
iymmetrioal shells of the dipletyj^ zuwsellari- 


ijp,] The 


oonoentrio sphere imuee me,'pn^j to twiii lo JOjV MudfoT 


tWiBilllp(twin'8hlp),«. [<< 
eharaoter or relation of being twin. 


dipleuto zuM 


The eenteaee which has gone forth for the ttveraace of 

the two meshtree [the Home-rule BUI and the Irish Land 

‘I iBtireaiittbte, and . . thefietofAto which hae been Ing llne,and could 
liopee of Iteleiid 


Eoms, MIh Sbafto^ xxiv. 

XL intrant, 1. To move round; especially, 
to revolve rapidly; be whirled about. 

Take bothe your handes, and (iryrfe vpon his la ■heep*B} 
eye, and If he be ruddy, and baue reed itiyndee to the 
whito of the eye, than he Is soonde. 


to the hopes of Iteleiid existe no 
Biiditofie, quoted In the Spectator, No. 8086, p. 1188. 
Hipot (tv^^spot), a, Havinga pair of like 
ts: ||kS, the twin^t ca^t. a British moth, 
l«6mk (twin^st^), ft, A beehive oontain- 
two colonies. Phiii, Biot. Apiculture, p. 73. 
(tirtn 'tdr), • fwki^ire, 


F Us h msrt t Husbandry (Eng. Dialect 8oo ), p 61. 
1 had arrived at very considerable agility to the waits- 
' tom r(mnd the room wim 1 


rmmdtbe roomi 


hhlmattooh 


a pace as made the old gentleman pant again. 

' "‘ts Boodle's Confesskma Dorothea. 


tug two 

(a 

olifc < wittterj A beast two 

wkters oEL U’rov, Eug, and Secteh.] 
MhtH (twir), V. i, [Zfio iwm-/ m Q. 


iwinter), two winters 


; spy, glum; connected 


thaeksrap, Fits 

Away they Jumped, with more and more vigour, till Mag- 
gle'Bhalr flew from behind hereai% and tosfisdahont like 
an animated mop. Osorpe Eliot, Mill on the FIom, 11 1. 

9. To twine; wind; coil; curl. [Bare.] 

So when the wrlggltog snake Is snatch’d on high 
Xn eagle'a dawa. and hisses In the slor, 

Aronnd the foe jiis towftny tall he fitoga 
And twlsta her legs, and writhes sboutner wings. 

Addison, tr. of Ovid's Metsmor^, tv. 

dU fcWlrl (twtel), *. t< *.] 1. A rapid oir- 
ooiar motion. 




, ) send forth one gen- 
iMutoalFriwiAi-lB 


(e) A kind of msnufaotnred tobacco made to the fonnoC a 
rope or thick oord. 

9t. A fabne made with a double and hence 
heavy thread; coarse cloth. Gompare twisiei, 
n,, 1, and twineX, a, 

Ne to weere garments base of woOen tsskt, 

Bat with the flneat sUkee ue to atay. 

Spsfwsr, Mother Bib. Xhle, 1. 4m. 

Sf. A forked branch ; a twig; a spray. 

On bis bek ahe stood. 

And caughte hire by a tofiets, and up she gooth. 

Chsmosr, Merohant'a Tal«^ L 1106. 
Bo long as a eprigge, twist, or Imuinohe ia yong, it la 
flexible and bowuile to any thing a man oan desire 

SMkss, Aneh of Abueee (ed. JFumivallX X 7a 

4t. Same as fork, 5. 

A man of oommon heigth might easUfe go vndea his 
twuc without etooplng a stature Incredible. 

Hwrfison, Deeoiip of Britain, v. (HoUnabed’s Chron., LX 

5f. A hinge. 

And the herrls, ether twtsUs, ot the temple schnlen 
greeUi aownei WydJ, Amoc vUi 8 

6. An intertwining or interlacing; a knot or 
net, or other interwoven contrivance. 

Be tames a Heifer, and on either side, 

On either horn a three-fold twist he ty'd 
^ OfOslartwlgB. ^ 

SlAmstsr, tr. of Dn Bartaa's Weeks, 11 , The Handy-Crafts. 

7. A spiral form, disposition, or arraugeraent, 
such as may be pi^ucod by bending round both 
ends of an obj^t in opposite directions; also, 
spiral or progmsive rotary motion, or the path 



desoribed by an object bo moving: m, the iniDiit 
given to a ball in pitching cauaes it to curve; 
the t»i$t of a billiard-ball in play. 

If he had only allowed for the twtM ! but he bani't» and 
10 the ball goea aplnning up etraight In the air. 

T. HMgMtj Tom Brown at Eugby, il. & 
The aorew or iwitt (in billtards] la made by atrlking the 
ball low down, with a aharu audden blow 

iSncyc, Brit , III. 076. 
It la the twMta in the roda that cause the figure to ap- 
pear In the barrela, and all iron ao twisted is oalted Bw- 
naaona. IF. IT. GfMner, The Gun, p. 896. 

8. Specifically, in firearms — (o) The spiral 
formed by a groove in a rifled piece; the in- 
clination of the grooves of a rifled piece to the 
axis of the bore. 

Some of the rifles and rifled ordnance in the aervioe are 
made with ffrooree which have a very alight (teiie at the 
breech, but the (triat la IncrMsed regularly until It reaohet 
the muBile ; this ia known as the InorMslng w gaining 
fwiie. Farrmo, MB. Kncyc , L 727. 

If the angle of Inclination be equal at all points, the 
fwM is said to be uniform ... If the angle inoreaaea 
from the breech to the mnaale, the twU/t la Cfuled inoreaa- 
Ing; If the reverse, dacreaalng. 

TidhiM, Mannal of ArtiUery, p. 88. 
(b) Iron and steel twisted and welded together, 
used as a material for gun-barrels. — 9. In arch . , 
the wind of the bed>goint of every course of 
vonssoirs in a skew aroh. — 10. In rope, cord- 
age, and the like, the way in which the spiral 
Btrands are laid, the number of strands, tlie 
degree of turn of the spiral, etc. : as, these two 
ropes differ in their tiovst. — 11. A convolu- 
tion ; a curve ; a flexure ; a bend or turn. 

Unkna, alias Okooo, the Monabegsn sachem in the twitl 
of Pequod Elver, came to Boeton with thirty-seven men 
WitUhropf Hist New England, T. 81U. 
Knowing every time and turn of rock, our drivers 
brought us at the oamping;;time almcMt to the verge of 
the obaperraL IL D. BtacknMre^ Eremo, IviiL 

19. A turning about, as on a pivot or axis; a 
turn; a twirl. 

A wink of hla eya and a twid of his head. 

Soon gave me to know I had nothing to dread. 

C. C. Jfoore, A Visit from 8t Nicholas 

18. A wresting out of place; distortion; a 
wrench; a strain. 

Whioh ligament keejps the two parts of the Joint so 
firmly In uieir plooe that . . none of tlie jeiks and 
lieMs to which It [the limb] Is ordinarily liable . . can 

pull them asunder. Pofey, Nat. Tlieol., vlii 

Generally, it was after a number of twistings in both 
waya frcnn the initial position of no twirl, that the tran- 
ileot ourrent settled to its final value. 

PKOor. Mag , London, 6th ser , XXIX 124. 

14. Figuratively, a peculiar bent, turn, or 
cast; a variation or perversion from the usual 
or normal type. 

Heads with aorae diverting twin In them —the oddities 
of authorship please me roost. Lamb, Hackery End 
An exoluslvely scientific training will bring about a 
mental twin as surely as an exclusively literary training 
Uvaiey, Science and Culture 
Ton might have called him, with hia humorous tw%n, 

A kind ot human entomologist. 

lioweU, Fits Adam's Story. 

16. An appetite for food. HaUiwelL [Prov. 
Eng.] — lo. A mixed drink, generally named 
from the spirit with which it is compounded. 

[Eng.] 

When he went to the Back Kitchen that night, . . the 
and devilled turkey had no chmms for him. 

Thacinrag, Pendennl% zxxlx. 

17. In dynom., a twist-velocity. — 18. In math,: 
(a) A torsional strain or distortion, (h) A dis- 
placement along and around a screw; a trans- 
lation combined with a rotation round an axis 
parallel to the direction of translation ; in the 
non-Euclidean geometry, a compound of two 
rotations about conjugate polars to the ab- 
solute.— DamigouB twist Beedimiaseiw.— CkUnlng 
twist Same as increase euwg—Orape-Vlns twist Bee 
pr»M-eiiie.-Eimp and twist Bee ramp — BlaCk 
tm, a loose twist-Twlst drill Bee dfi^.-Twlst 
Of tbo wrist I'he movements of pronatlon and supina- 
tkm, whiih bring the hand qalc&y into various posi- 
tions, hence, quick and adroit uae of the hand: dex- 
terity; knack. 

twiit (twist), V, [< ME. twteten, twysten ss MD. 
iwigten, twist; of. MD. D. twisten ss MLG. LQ. 
twisten ss Sw. ivista s Dan. Imte, strive, quar- 
rsl, as Icel. tvtafra, divide, scatter : see twist, n.] 
1, irans. 1. To unite, as two or more strands 
or filaments, by winding one about another; 
hence, to form by twining or rolling into a 
single thregd; spin. 

The emalleft thread 

That ever qdder tiofiCed from hw womb. 

8hak., K. John, iv. 8. 128. 
It waa worth while to bear the oroaklng and hollow tofiee 
of the old lady, and the pleaaant voice of Bhoihe, mln- 
~ ‘1 one hewed thread of talk. 

Bawthsrm, flevea Oalilei^ v. 


6666 

9. To intertwine; interweave; eomblne, 6t» Tobepartedoreleftintwdin; 1iedb4M» 
TSlsehood la iteangely Joined and tieWed along with severed, sundered, or sej^arhted. 
truth. Bmou, Phyaloal Fabler 11., Bapl. The ouderatendlnge . . . te yaete Ine tuo^ htetnaeme 

QuarUi, Emblems, 11. 12. twiftabl# (twis'ta-bl), a. [< twist 4- -oM#.] 
His [God*s] great intention was to twM onr duty and our Capable of wing twisted or turned. 

Sp Au«i«ni. 1. U. ^ h tpMM. Into m 

3. To weave ; fabricate ; oompose. neat advice to a forei^ natton. 


Nsw Ttfk TribrUM, Mardi 2E 1B81 

twisted (twis'ted). 0 , [< twist + -cd*.] 1. In 
mtom,, noting a joint of the legs, etc., when 
the faces tend to turn spirally on the joint, as 
if this had been subjects 
to a twisting force.— >9. In 
hot, contoixod or bent on 
itself. In estivation, same 
as cewvclttte.-Twlsted odl- 

nnm, a shaft ao ahaped aa to pre. 
sent the appearance of having 
been twists Columne of thu 
form are frequent In minor or- 
ders in Eomanesouearohlteoture, 
and occur In works of the Renals- 
■anoe.— Twisted etto t in e . 

See heneyruokU, 1. — Twtsted 
pine, a stunted pine, Ptwu eon- 
torto, of the weetem coast of 
North Amerloa; alsa P. Teoeote 
of Mexico, also oalled eandte- 
wood pins.— Twisted SUtlire, 
in Bwrg,, a suture In which the 
edgee of a wound are pierced 
transversely by a needle over 
whioh a thread Is wound In fig- 
nre-of-8 form ; a harelip suture. 

twisted-flower (twis'ted- 
flou^Cr), n. See Strophan- 
thus. 


Thou thalt have her. Was t not to this end 
That thou begaa'st to twist so fine a story? 

Shak., Mnoh Ado, I. L 818. 

Oonaort both harp and lute, and IwW a song 
Tleaaant and long. 

Q Herttert, The Church, Bakter. 

4. To wreathe; wind; twine. 

Green, slender, iMf-olad holly-boughs 
Were twisted graoefu’ round her browa 

Hums; The Vision, L 

6. To bend or turn spirally, as by causing both 
ends to revolve in opposite directions; alter 
in shape so that parts previously in the same 
straight Ime and plane are located in a spiral 
curve ; also, to cause to move spirally or with 
a progressive rotary motion, as a ball when 

e ld in a curve, or abilliara-ball when Eng- 

By all that Is hirsute and gaahly ! I ory, taking off my 
furr’d cap, and twisting It round my finger, I would not 
give sixpence for a dosen such. 

iStsnu^ Tristram Shandy, V. 216. 

The fountain . . . playing now 
A twisted snake; and now a rain of pearla 

Tennyeon, Princess, Fnd. 

Others [oolumns] have twitted fluting. 

K A. Freeman, Venice, p. ISO. 

The square rods of prepared Iron are first tieiitrd to give . __ i a 

the Damascus figure. W. W. Greener, The Gnu, p. 224. tWlStfid-flOni (twis tcd- 

6. To curve; bend ; deflect: as, to twtst a thing 
into a serpentine form ; twtstsd like the letter Is. 

At 1..U . gmn^on mo« reto'd . . . „ ft.. 

Gave Som [stoole] a twuSed form vermicular. twl gted-Stick (twis ted-st^, w. ^e Hel^ter^, 
Cowper, Task, 1 8a twUter (twis't^r), n. [< ME. twyster; < twxst 4- 
7. To thrust out of place or shape; contort or “^^0. who or that which twists. Bpe- 



Iwteted 

Clolaten of St. John Late 
rao, Rome 


distort; pervert; wrench; wrest; warp: used 
literally or figuratively. 

There sat . . the dumb old servitor, on deck. 
Winking his eyes, and twirled all hla face. 

Tennyeon, Lancelot and Elaine. 
I call it a poor-spirited thing to take up a man's straight, 
forward words and twirl them. 

George FKot, Felix Holt, xl 

8. To press hard; wring. 

She taketh hym by the hand and hard hym twiete, 

Bo eeorely that no wight of It wlste. 

Chauoer, Merchant's Tale, L 7tfL 

9t. To lop, as a tree, by cutting off branches 
or twigs. Cath, An^.— To donbto and twist. Bee 


r suMeetion. (CoUoq*! _ _ . 

taU. Bee totii.— Twisted bit, OartsMan, cubic. See 
the nouns.— Twisted ontVS. Bee ekew curve, under 
cum.— Twisted Ironwork, iron bars, straps, etc., 
twisted or plaited together for mmamental porpqm * the 
name of a patented invention introduced about 1870.— 
Twisted leather. Bee leather —Twisted net, a ma- 
chine made net uaed for linings in dressmaking, etc., gen- 
eric of cotton, and composed of three throada 
n. tntrans. 1. To be intertwined or inter- 
woven. 

Too well he knows the twisting strings 
Of ardent hearts combin’d, 

When rent asunder, how they bleed. 

How bard to be reelgn’d. 

Young, Eesignatton. 

9. To be wreathed or coiled; wind. 

O how theee anna these greedy arms, did twine 
And steongiy twtst about blijrieldlng waist t 

Quarter^ Emblems, iv. 12. 


cifically— (a) In weatfing, the person whose occupation 
It is to twist or Join the threads of one warp to thoee 
of another. 

Now, In consequence of the cruet " keeping the threads 
of both the war]^ in consecutive order, the tttiiaCsr>in *' 
has no diffloulty In finding the prcp cL th reads to twist 
together A. BomtiTWeaving, p. 811. 

Cb) An implement or device used for twisting yama 
threads, cords, etc. (e) In carp , a girder, (d) That which 
Is twisted or which moves witn a twist, as a oall in cricket 
or bUliarda 

The cover-point bitter, that cunning man, goce on to bowl 
slow twietere. T. Hughee, Tom Brown at Engby, It E 

He has learned the trick of playing with a straight bat 
the examiner’s most artful twMsrr 

Pop. SH Mo., XXXIV. 647. 
(c) That whioh twista writhM, or coiitorta 

He ... ran through the whole electrical pharmaoo- 
pcsia • . . utilising an Induotiun coll to produce the most 
powerful but involuntary oontoi tlons of the diseased limb. 
Afteraii extra vJgorouebriiter the doctor would say, **Sow 
doee that feel? " Sleet Rev. (Eng.), XXIV. 626. 

(/t) One who trims trees by lopping. Cath. Ana. (g) A 
bird that flies with twisting or slgsag flight, ss the snlM 
9. lu the manage, the inner part of the thigh : 
the proper place to rest upon when on horse- 
back.— Labrador twlgter. See the quotation. 

Thoee very small wlrv, compactly feathered, weather- 
tanned birds (woodcock], who appear in October and who 
are oalled, perhape locally, Labrador twtstrre. 

H. D. Mined, Land-Birds and Game-Blrdsof KswEnidand 

((1877XP.406. 


twifftlng (twis'ting), ». 

Torsion. 

twifftliig-erook (twis'ting-krflk), a. 
crook. 


[Verbal n. of twistf e.] 
A throw- 


8. To be bent round and round spirally; also, tWlWsIllgnforoaM (twls'«^^ n. 

rith continuous •• ^sim forceps (which see, iu 


hi 
under 


to move in such a manner or witl 

revolutions. torsion), 

T Hughee, Tom Brown at Eugby, 11. a ^ 178 1. 

The rod Is carefully watched whflsttiriWfyv, and, should tWlitilPg*inE(dllll6 (twif'ting-mB-shBn^), n, A 
one part commence to twist more rapidly than another, a machine for twitting rope and cordage ; a rope- 

machine. 

nd, to tmt It u ^ ^ n. In tpinning, 

4. To curve; circle; revolve; move in a circle * r^-frame. 
or spiral. 

At noon, or when the lesser wain 
Is twMw round tte polar star. 

fermyeon, In Memorlam, oL 

6. To be bent, turned, or oontorted; writhe; 
squirm. 

The eols lie twidteg in the pangs of death. 

^Pipe, niad,xxL4ia 


twiit-Joint (twist'joint), n. A joint formed by 
laying the ends of two wires past each other a 
few inches and binding the end of eaeh several 
times round the other wire: much used in Amer- 
ican telegraph-Unes. 

twifftle^ (twl). r. L; pret. and m Usiertlbd, 
twisHing, (A freq* of tiPiitf To twikt. 


the sarm. irveig» Bketoh-Book, p. 447, 

let Mm cry like a weaaa ^ 


(sidled iwiski iwimk)» 

[tu5sn),a. - 

a wrench. [8wtch.] 


/ Seoteb/] 

A iwift; 






f 


Atormot 

lii6Muiini|g maeliiiie. JK. M, Kniaht. 

(twlst'iitiob). n. Same m cord- 
itikik, JHot of Needlewwlc. 
tuM-tolbftOCO (twist'tf-bak'd), n. See iohaeeo. 
twW^TOOd1^(twiBt'vf-lo«^i-ti),^ The state 
at a bodjr at any instant when it has a rotational 
velocity round a certain axis oomponnded with 
a linear velocity along that axis, 
twiitf (twis'ti), », [< twist + ^1.] See Melic- 
ieros. 

twit (twit), r. t ; pret. and pp. twitted, ppr. twit- 
tinff» [Formerly also twite, hoMht; by aphere- 
sis from atwite, < ME. atwiten, <AS. atwitan, re> 
proach, < mt~ (see a^t) + udtan, reproach; see 
wiie*] 1* To reproach; upbraid, especially 
with past folliesr errors, or offenses; annoy by 
reproaches; taunt. 

X twhsW onfl^ 1 osito hjin in the tetho or In the noie. 
Jo lay reprottohe. . . . This tonne it also northren. 

Pahpraw, p 7S4. 

And OTonnore the did him shorpely twigkt 

ttx breaoh of faitb to her, whioh be bod flrmely plight. 

djpfiuer, IT. Q., V. vl 12. 

Alls t whot ihoald Itoaoh theirporent^ or twU them by 
their other friendsr &. Harvey, Four Letters. 

d. To charge or reproach with ; upbraid on ac- 
count of; bring forward as a taunt. 

Bnsy, why ttrtt'st thoa me my time's nmt ill ? 

B. JonMon, ^taster, L 1. 

Shell they fPopistal twU as that Our Father hath taken 
from the ohareh what their Paternoster bestowed on it? 

Bev, T. Adame, Works, 1. 4ao. 
To twit in the testht, to taunt malicionsly ; cast offen- 
sive foots cw ohaiirea In the teeth of. Beau and Ft., Wit 
at Several Weapons, v. aiSyn. Chaff, Moek, etc See taurUi, 
twit(twit),n. [<fio»f,r.] Areproach; ataunt; 
an upbraiding or gibing reminder or insinua- 
tion. 

upon Condition there be no Twin of the 
Qood Man departed. Sth/erege, Love in a Tub, v. 6. 

twitch^ (twich), fj. [< ME. twiechen, iwichen, also 
twikkin (pret. ttcipht, twyoht, twijjhte, twi^to), < 
AS. twiocian, twitch, pull, =s LG. twikken = 
OHG. *8Wtcchen, MHG. G. swieken, fasten with 
nails, shut in, peg, pin, grip, nip, twitch; cf. 
G. ffwiek, a nip. pinch. Cf. twtck, tweak\ 

L trans. 1. To pull or draw with a hasty jerk; 
snatch ; jerk away. 

His sweide anon out of his shethe he twughU. 

Chauaer, TroUos, Iv. 116S. 

My oap 's quite gone : where the villain CwiteAed it, I 
don t know. Jfim Burney, Bvellna, xxxlv. 

Saint Praxed in a (dory, and one Fan 
Ready to twitch the nymph's last garment off. 

Browning, The Bishop (hders his Tomb. 

2. To give a short, sudden pull or tug at; jerk 
at; cause to move quickly or spasraomcally. 


Bormona L it 

8f. A pair of nippers or tweezers. 

Take tbsrafoM a twiek at silver, and therewith lift np 
anbtiny tbs nngla from the tuniol^ proceeding to tbe laeh 
limaU wbsra it grew and there out it away. 

Bm>^i‘e Method of Phyeiekiim) (Xaree.) 

4. A noose attached to a stock or handle and 
twisted around the upper Im of a horse so as 
to bring him under commana when shoeing or 
clipping: an instrument used for holding a vi- 
cious horse.— 6. In mining, a sudden narrow- 
ing of a vein so that the walls come nearly or 
quite together. [North. Eng.] 


quite togetiier. [North. Eng.j 
t^tch^ ( twioh), V. A dialectal variant of touch . 
HaUiwell. 

(twich), n. [A dial. var. of q^tck^."] 


Futuca otfina, called Uaek twitch. 
twltchou (twich'el), n. [< twitch! + -cf.] A 
narrow passage; an alley. Compare twitch^, 
5. [Frov. Jffing.] 


5. [Frov. fing.] 

All persons passing by this are requested to go 

up or down dfrectly, without loitering, causing obstmo- 
tion, etc. Quoted in JT. and Q , 7th sen, VH. 276. 

twitchal^ (twich'el), n. [A var. of twiehild.] 
A childish old man. Hdumell. [Prov. Eng.] 
twitcher (twich'^r), n. [Formerly also twkUm; 
< twitchX + -cri.] 1. One who or that which 
twitches.— 2. pi. Small pincers. HaUiwell . — 
3t. An instrument used for clinching hog-rings. 
Davies. 


Petit Andr6, Slapping the other shoulder, called out, 
"^ursge, my fair son f since yon must begin the dance, 
let the Ml open gaily, for all the rebecs are in tune,” 
twUeking the halter at the same time, to give point to his 
joke. Seatt, Quentin Dorwsrd, vl. 

8. To nip; squeeze: make fast; tie tightly. 
Hcmwell. [Prov. Eng.] 

Be the iieok sohe hyro iwyghU, 

And let hym hange all nyghte. 

MS. Cantab. , Ff. it 88, L 117. (HaUiwell.) 

Sub. And shall we itoUeh him? 

Face, Thorough both the gills. 

H. Joason, Alohemlsi« ii 1. 

They twtteh the offender about the waste with a towell 
. . . untUl they have drawn him within the oompasse a 
span* Sandye, Travades, p. 49. 

n. intrans. 1. To be suddenly jerked; move 
or contract quickly or spasmodically, as a mus- 
ole. 

They Imovements) vary. In sensitive frogs and with a 
proper amount of trrltatlon, so little aealmoat to resemble 
In their maobine-Uke regularity tbe performanoee of a 
iamptng.jsok, whose legs must t$9Ueh whenever you pull 
the swing. w, Jamee, Frln. of Psychol., L 15. 

2. To carp; sneer; make flings. Compare 
V. i,, 2. 

Try to barter one wlMi the other amicably, and not to 
iMua and oarp. 

Lander, Xmog. Conv., Hlogeois and Plato, 
(twieh), n. [Formerly also twich; < 
CtMek, twia^ttweak^.l 1. A short, 
sharp pull or tug; a jerk or snatch. 

I felt him take held of my flesh, and give me such a 
dea% Mleh back that 1 thought be had pi^ed part of 
as after faUnself. Banyan, V^m^Vtagrm, I 

2, A short, spastio ooutraotlou of the flbers of 
nufloles; Asatoh; a twinge: as, a twitch in the 
flldd; eonvulsiva twiidhm; ei^peoially. such a 
movement when eauslng paint sometimes ap- 
plied to moral pangs. 

So ora^ their baeke bonea wilaobi 
With horrid aKibM. ^Seneiia,iuad,xxm.em. 


strong yoke for a hog, with a fieteAer and rings. 
Tueeer, September’s Husbandry, Husbandly Furniture, 

[St. 17. 

twitch-grasfl (twieh'grks), n. Quitch-grass; 
twitch. , 

twitching (twioh 'ing), n. [Verbal n. of twitch ^ , 
V.] The act of one who or that whioh twitches ; 
especially, an involuntary convulsive jerking 
of the muscles, etc. Bee twitch^, n., 2. 

On the coarser semi-oonvnlsive movements, twiUMnge, 
jerklugs, and grimaoin|n> not rarely met with in hysteria 
1 do not dwell. Laneet, 1^ I. 2S4. 

PibriUary twitching, irregular spasmodic oontraotlon 
of the flbnls at a muscle independent of each other, 
twite^t, V. t. An obsolete form of twit, 
twites V. A variant of thmte. 

They no rekke in what wyse, where ne when, 

Kor how vngoodly they on theyre mote tuyte. 

BabeeeBookCK E. T. S.X p. t 

twite^ (twit), n. [Said to be imitative of the 
cry of the bird.] A kind of linnet, the moun- 
tain-linnet, Lmarta motiUum or L. Jlavtrosfrts, a 
European bird of the family FringtUtdm. nearly 
related to the redpoll, siskin, and goldnnch. 
twite-finch (twit^nneh), n. The twite, 
t^t-lark (twit'l&rk), n. A titlark or pipit. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

t^tter^ (twit'^r), V. K ME. tunterej^ twitren 
s DI kwetteren = OHG. swmr^, MHG. ewiU- 
gem, G. zwttschem =s Sw. qmttra ss Dan. kvidre, 
twitter; prob. orig. imitative.] 1. intrans. 1. 
To utter a succesnion of small, tremulous 
sounds, as a bird; sing in bird-notes; chirp. 
The breezy call of inceniie-breatbing Morn, 

The swallow twUt'riiw from the straw-built abed. 

Gray, Blegy. 

2. To titter; giggle. [Obsolete or provincial.] 
How the fool bridles t How she funtfers at him I 

Fisher, PUgrlm, iU. 6. 

8. To quiver; tremble; palpitate; heuoe, to 
^ iu a flutter or fright, [Frov. Eng.] 

My Heart TwUtere. Fay, Fmg. Words (IflSlX p. 77. 
How the slave twUtere ! You look not up at greatness ; 
you mind too much the woildly things that are beneath 
you. Brome, Bparagus Garden, ill. 5. 

To the unhinged toper and the twtUering child, a huge 
bulk of blackness seemed to sweep down. 

S. L. Steveneon, ^bner s Mag , IV. 511. 

n. trans. 1. To sing or utter in bird-notes; 
chiip out. 

Some small bird, half awake, 

TwtUsred an early ditty for his sake 

R. H. Stoddard, The King’s BelL 

2. To spin unevenly. [Prov. Eng.] 

To Iwmar thread or yarn. Jtep, Eng. Wofds(ie91X p. 77. 
twttt«rl(twit'6r),». [<firi«orl,t».] 1. A chirp 
or series of chirps, as of a bird, especially the 
swallow. 

Hark, *Us the sparrows’ good-night twitter 
About your cottage eaves I 

BrowtUng, The Lost Mistress. 

2. A fit of laughter; a titter. HalUweU. [Prov. 
B^*]- 8. Atremhle ; a flatter; a general ex- 
citement ; a pother: as, to be in (or of) a twih 


tsr, cfftobeinorontaiefirifilsff. [Ppov.Bkig. 
aniu.8.] 

1 am all of a fipMsrtoaee my old John Harrowby again. 
CriiNOis and Oarrtek, Clandestine Marrisge^ i 1. 
This bangin' on mont’ aiier mont’ 

Fer one aharp pnrpose 'mongst the twtUer, 

I tell yon. it dooe kind o' stunt 
The petb and sperit of a critter. 

Lowdt, Biglow Papers, Sd set., vU. 

twitter^ (twlt'Cr), n. [< tunt + -eri,] One 
who twits or reproaches. Imp. Diet 
twitter^ (twit'Cr), n. [Perhaps a dial, corrup- 
tion of flitter^ or fritter. A shred; a frag- 
ment: used in the plural. HatliweU. [Prov. 
Eng.] 

twitter^ (twit'Cr), n. [A dial . var. of quitter"^.'] 
The refuse or residuum of the case of the 8X>erm- 
whale, a gummy and thready snbstanoe left 
when the case is squeezed, 
twitteration (twit-e-rfl'shon), n. r< twitter! + 
-ufion.] A twitter; aflutter. [Slang.] 

When they stmok up onr blood-stinin* national air, ft 
made me feel all over In a as JfX was on wirna 

a’most. coiiBiderahle martlaL 

Haliburton, The Cloukmaker, p. 878. (Hnnse. Bkt) 

twltter-blt (twit'Cr-bit), n. [Origin obsenre,] 
The bottom of the countersink receiving the 
head of the screw which bolds the blaoM of 
scissors together. E. H. Knight. 
twitter-bone (twit'cr-bon), n. [< iwitteeh^ as a 
var. of onif + bone ^ .] An excresoenee on a 

horse’s noof, due to a contraction. HaUiwsU. 
twitter-boned (twit'dr-b5nd), 0 . Affected with 
twitter-bone; hence, shaky. 

His horse was either clapp’d, or spavin’d, or •mas*d; or 
he waa twtUer-bond or broken-wlnoed. 

Sterne, Tristram Shandy. 

twittering (twit'cr-inf^), n. [Verbal n. of twit- 
ter!, n.] 1. The chiding of birds; also, any se- 
ries of small, clear, intermitted sounds resem- 
bling the notes of a bird. 

PlUBbe awoke . . . with the early IwUteringtA the eon. 
Jngal oonple of robins In tboMai^tree — she heard move, 
ments below staira. Hawthorne, Seven GaUea, vli 

2. A quivering; a flutter; a state of tremulous 
excitement inmeative of alarm, suspense, de- 
sire, etc. 

A widow which had a twittering towards a aeoond hna* 
band took a goselpplng companion to nnany 

twittarlightf (twit'Cr-Ut), n. Twilight. 

Yon can steal secretly hither . . . 

At twilight, twitter-tighte / 

MidHeton, Your Five Gallant^ v. X. 

twittingly (twit'ing-li), adv. In a twitting 
manner ; with taunts. 

In a long letter, having reckoned all his elvUltleatothe 
English nation, he (!ioitHn 27 ly upbraided them ihere-wtih. 
Camden, Hist. Queen BluameUi, an 1509. (Biehardeon.) 

twittlet (twit'l), r. t. [A var. of Uttle!; cf. 
iwitter! in sense of To chatter; bab- 

ble; tattle. 

His hystorle . . . twiUed . . . tales out of aohoole. 
iSICardAt^ Epistle to Sir H. Sidney (Afineld, ed. Arber,Xttt, 

lp.iD, 

twittle-twattlet (twit'i-twotn), «. r< twinie 
+ twattle, or a varied redupl. of twatue.^ Tit- 
tle-tattle; gabble. 

AD that ever he did was not worth so much as the fisg. 
Ue-twaUte that he maketb. 

HoUand, tr. of Phitarob, p. 85. 
twitrtwat (twit'twot), f(. [Imitative.] The Eu- 
ropean houBO-Bparrow, Passer demesHms. See 
cut under Passer, 

*twixt (twikst), prep. An abbreviation of he- 
iwixt. 

It shall be cause at war and dire events, 

And set dissension *twtnt the son and sire. 

Shot., Venus and Adonia, 1 1150. 

'twiztrbrain (twikst'br&n), n. Same as 
Itram. G^enbaur, Comp. Anat. (trans.), p. fl03. 
twisilfl (twiz'l), V. i . ; pret. and pp. twiszled, 
ppr. twtffsltng, [A var. of ^twmel, v,, lit. 
^double,’ < twissel, a.] To roll and twist. Hol- 
liwell. [Prov. Eng.] 

If a couple of waxed-ends [In tbe game of **oob-nat”] 
became tieatied, tbe boy who first oould shout— 
Twlatier, twUrierl 
My fost blow— 

took the first stroke when the waxed-ends were untwisted. 

27. ond Q., 7th ser., IX 188. 

two (td), a. and n. [< ME. Uto, ttca, prop. fem. 
and neut., the maso. being iwaye, Iweye, twayn, 
twein, tw^, tweien, twetye, etc. (see twain), 
< AS. twi^sti, m., two, f., twd, fU, n,, s= 0». 
twine, m., twd, two, f., twe, n., ns OFries. twine, 
m^ twd, I. and n., as 1). twee s MLG. twet, twi, 
Eg. twee as OHG. swine, m., sw6, t, swei, n., 
MHG. swine^ m., swd, t, swei, n., older G. 
swven, m., swo, t., swei, n., now swH in all gen- 



dm, m loel tveir, m., t, ivaik n., m 6w. 
Hfenne. tvd m Dan. tvendCf to an Gotb. twaif m., 
tuf&8f 1, twth n.j a OIr. da a Lith. du a Bum. 
dva^ etc., < L. duo (> OF. dut, dous^ dem, deujp, 
F. deujc a Pr. duu mod. dous a Sp. do« a Pg. 
doMr, do»« a It. due) St Qt. dvo ss Skt. dva a 
Zend dva, two; root unknown. The word ap- 
pears as a prefix also as tia-f tu>y-y in the orig. 
maso. form as twain, and in numerous deriva- 
tives, as Uetn^f tmne^, tunned ^ iwiat, twi»- 
sel, twizzle, etc.] I. a. One and one ; twice one : 
a cardinal numeral. 

Ech of yow, to ahorte with oar weye^ 

In thii viaKB. Bhal telle tales fieaye, . . . 

And homward he ahal tellen oihere tioo. 

Chawer^ Oen. ProL to C. T., 1 792. 
A water was tham ttea by>twene, 

And a brig all oaer It dene. 

/idy/{ood(E.E.T.8Xp.l26. 
la two, into two parts ; asunder as, to out a thing intwo. 
At its full stretch as the tough string he drew, 
Btniok by an arm unseen, it burst in two. 

Poj^s Iliad, XV. 646. 
Tliotwotablios. Same as todfMiif Me fow (which see, un- 
der To toe in two minda HeeuWtufi 

n. a. 1. The number which consists of one 
and one.— 2. A symbol representing this num- 
ber, as 2, II, or ii.— 8. A group consisting of 
two individuals ; a duality ; a pair. 

They were a comely twav. 

X«rdL<vfuoston (Child's Ballads, III S44>. 

Apostles who may go out in twoo to academiie tine cul- 
ture of the manufacturing districts. 

SaZwrdav Ret 217. 

To toe two, to be at variance or Irreconciled, as opposed 
to being at one. 

Pray, mlssL when did you see your old acquaintance 
Mrs. CnottdyT You and sne are two, I hear. 

»8wsfi. Polite Conversation, t 

To put two and two together. Seeputi.— Two alL 
Beeolf. 

tWO-bloekg (td^bloks), adip. In the position of 
block and block; chock-a-block. 

two-cleft (td'kleft), a. Bifid; divided half-way 
from the border to the base into two segments. 

two-decker (t5'dek^6r), n. A vessel of war car- 
rying guns on two decks. Simmonds. 

two-edged (ta'ejd), a. Having two e^es, or 
ed^s on both siaes ; hence, cutting or eifeotive 
both ways: as, a two-edged sword; a two-edged 
argument. 

fidie haa two-edg'd eyes ; by Heaven, they kill o’hoth sidea. 

FUteher, Humorous Lieutenant, ill. 4. 

tWO-eyee (td'Iz), n. The partridge-berry: al- 
luding to the two calirx-marks on its double 
fruit. [Local, U.S.] 

tWO-ftiOM (tfi'f&st), a. 1. Having two faces, 
Hke the ^man deity Jauus. Heuoe — 2. 
Double-faced in intention; double-dealing; 
practising duplicity. 

Who^ who can trust 

The gmtte locdui and words of two-/ae'd man? 

FMeher (and another), <hieen of Corinth, ill 1 

two-flowered (td'flou^^rd). a. Bearing two 
flowers at the end, as a peduncle. 

twofold (tenfold), a. [< two •h -fold. The ear- 
lier form was tunfold. q. v.] Donble, in any 
sense ; characterized by duality or doubleness. 
And Sense like this in vocal Breath 
Broke from hit (tce/ald Hedge of Teeth. 

Prior, Alma, ill 

Twoftold pohit. Has, or plaiie, two ooincident polnta 
linea or jpumes. 

tw^<^ (td'fdld), adtf. [< twofold, a.] In a 
double degree; doubly. 

Ye make him tte<tfold more tiie child of hell than your- 
Mlvea Matzzia.15. 

two-forked (tO'fdrkt), a. Divided into two 
parts somewhat after the manner of a fork; 
dichotomous, as the stem of a plant, the tongue 
of a snake, a deeris antle^ etc. 

two-hand (td' hand), a. ^me as two-handed, 2. 

Doras ... ran as the noise guided him, . . . and, . . . 
overthrowlim one of the vlllalna took away a two hand 
■word from him. air P, Sidney, Arcadia, il 

two-handed (td'hanMed), a. 1. Having two 
hands; bimanoos, as man. — 2. Bequiring two 
hands to wield or manage; as, a two-handed 
sword. 

But that two-handed engine [the executioner's ax] at the 
door 

etomds ready to mite once, and amite no more. 

MdUm, I^oidaa, L ISOi 
8. Using both hands equally well ; ambidex- 
trous ; hencA handy at anytliing ; adaptable ; 
generally eifleient. 

A man soon learns to be two-handed In the buib. 

WhgU MMOe, Good for Botblng, mil. 

4. Adapted f6r use by two persons; requiring 
the hands of two persons: as, a two-handed saw 


dflfli 

(a whip-saw with a handle hi eaeh end); 
handed float (a plasterers^ float so large a« to 
require two men to work it). 

two-hsadsd (tO'hed^ed), a. 1. Having two 
heads or faces on one body, as the god Janus 
or a natural monstrosity. 

Now.by heo-Aaodsd Janus. Bhak., If. of V., L 1. 60 
2. Directed by two heads or chiefs ; existing 
under two coordinate authorities. 

Mr. Bagehot . . . hu avowed verv grave doubts as to 
the praottoal advantage of a two-headM legislature. 

W WCson, Cong. Gov., iv. 

two-leawsd (tO'ldvd), a. Having two distinct 
leaves, as some part of a plant; furnished with 
or oonsisting of two leaves, as a table or a door. 
Isa. xlv. 1. 

two-legged (to'leg'ed or -legd), a. Having or 
furnished with two lege: as, two-legged ani- 
mals ; two-legged Bh6ars.~-Two-legged tree, the 
gaUowa [Humorous slang.] 

two-line (tO'lin), a. In having a depth 

of body equal to two lines of the type men- 
tioned or used: as, two-Une brevier or pica. 

twoling (tfi'ling), n. [< two 4- -linpi. Cf. twiU 
hng.’] A twin crystal consisting of two indi- 
viduals. [Bare.] 

two-lipped (taiipt), a. l. Having two ljps.-> 
2. In oof., divided so that the segments resem- 
ble the two lips when the mouth is more or less 
open ; bilabiate (which see, with out). 

two-needle (ta'ne'dl), a. Performed with two 
needles.— Two-needle operation, a procedure for 
tearing through the opaque posterior cspsule, which some- 
times Interferes with vision after the extraction of a cata- 
ract It Is done by means of two needles whose points are 
separated alter being engaged In the sabstanoe oi the 
capaule. 

twoness (ta'nes), n. [< two + -ness.'] The 
state or condition of being two; doubleness; 
duplicity. 

two-parted (ta'pkr'ted), a. Bipartite ; divided 
from the border almost, but not quite, to the 
base, as some leaves. 


The 
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twopence (tfi'pens or 
tup^ens), n. [< two + 

f ence, pi. of penny.'} 
. In dreat Britain, 
the sum or value of 



Obvene. Reverse 

Twopence, Maundy Money — Bnt 
ilh Museum (Siee of original ) 


two pennies, or one 
sixth of a shilling. — 

2. An English silver 
coin, also called a 
half-groat, of the value of two pence (4 United 
States cents) it was Issued by Edward IIL and by 
succeeding sovereigna, but since 1602 bas been struck 
only as maundy money 

If you do not all show like glU tw^^enoee to me, . . . 
believe not the word of the none. 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., Iv. 8. 66u 

8. An English copper coin of the reign of 
George HI., of the value of two pence, issued 
in 1797. — Twopenoa- or twppanny-grajs. flame as 
heth4wopenee. 

twopenny (to'pen^i or tup'en-i), a. and n. [< 
two + penny.} I, «. Of tne value of twopence ; 
hence, mean: vulgar; of little worth. 

n. n. A kind of beer or ale, so called be- 
cause originally sold at twopence a quart. 

This scMi of liquor [pale ale] was i^nolpally consumed 
by the gentry; the victualler told it at 4d. the quart, 
under the name of ttMmmng. 

8. Team in England, IV. 122. 

two-petaled (td'pet'ald), a. Bipetalous; hav- 
ing two distinet petals only, 
two-ply (td'pU), a. 1 . Coxoposed of two strands, 
as cord.— 2. Of textile fabrics, consisting oi 
two webs woven into one another: as, a two-ply 
carpet.— 8. In manufactured articles, consist- 
ing of two thicknessesi as of linen in a two-ply 
collar or culf.^ Two-ply emat, an ingrain oaipat in 
which the web la douhle, meh woo haviog a waft and warp 
floarranged as tobe iuterohangealda the waraa beingraiaed 
altarnataly above each otharaa the idiattie is thrown. By 
this meani a diveraity of color mai be produced on ettber 
Mirfaoe. In the three-ply or trme ingrain carpet three 
weba are combined. Auo called JTiddiniriiMtfr. 
two-raakad (td^rangkt), a. In bot. and zodl., 
alternately disposea on exactly opposite sides 
of the stem so as to form two rows; bifarious; 
distichous. 

two-ieeilad (td'sfi^ded), o. In hot, dispermons ; 
containiim two ieed% at a fruit. 
tW0i0llia<w'sam)ia. im%^*twaeome,iwaemmei 
< fmo -f some,} 1. Being or constituting a pair; 
two. 

If aekatl-wlle po«'d air her neighbour's mutch they wad 
bae thetwMDfM o'them into the miiament Bouse o’ Lun- 
nun. Beett, Rob Bqy, xlf , 

2, Twofold; doable; i^ieoiflcaUyi performed by 
two persoxt% as a daiioa» 


two-WMd (tO'apM), 0 . In mMk., ndcpMI f« 
pMdvdng two mtea of niirni! Jmi mini 
lajr, Bee do uM s ira si d pugWi under j m lwy . 

tnwo-apo'ttad (tS^^t^ea)y a. Notably marked 
with two spots of color: specifying one of the 
paradoxnres, Nandtnia hinotata* 
two-tbrow (td'tiird), a. In meek., adapted for 
producing alternating throws or thrusts in two 
directions: as, a two-throw crank, 
two-tonfaad (td'tungd), a. Double-tongued; 
deceitfm* 

I hate the two-tongued hypocrite. 

0, Bandy tt Faraphraie of Pa. zxvt 

two-toothed (td'tfitht), a. Having two teeth; 
doubly dentate ; bldent. 
two-valTod (td'valvd), o. Bivalvular^ as a shell 
or pod. Bee hiealve. 

two-way (tfiVft), a. 1. In medh., having two 
ways or passages. — 2. In 
math., having a double 

mode of variation. Thus, 
a surface is a two-way 
spread.-^ Two-way oodk, a 
cock by which a fluid may be 
distributed to esoh of two 

branches or to either of them o 1 1 a 

sepamtely,orbeentb^shutofr. *■ 

-Two-way series, a series of . 

+ Am + dtaw 

* * ’ . a'*® . A*’* . A^'* . hutc«^tertdtwobmndi«si 

. . -f A8 ,o + Aa,i + A 9,9 4 #, e, ixwltkuit In wbkh the 

. . Huoh a series presents DO in* water is pawed tiiioufh 
trinslo pecnliarity, but Is readily 
csMble of being expressed as an ^ aoppnig flow 
ordinary Infinite series. 

twnSBle (twus'l), V. t. A variant of twietleh 
ti^billh n. See twiWl. 
twyblade (twl'bl&d), n. Same as twaublade. 
twychildt, a. An obsolete spelling ofiwiehild. 
tw^, adv. See tww. 

tw^ (twi'frr), n. [Also tuy^e, twqer, tuyer, 
and twter; accom. forms of F. tuyire, a nozle; 
of. tuyau, a pipe; see tewel, tuvl!] A tube or 
pipe through which the blast of air enters a 
blast-furnace, in blsst-furnaces working with cold air 
this passes direct from the blowing-engine Into the "blast- 
main'* or "horseshoe-main ' (a cirenfar pine nearly sur- 
rounding the hearth on the outsldeX and tnence thitnigb 
the twyera Into the furnace. When the hot blast is used 
preosnllons have to be taken to prevent the twyers from 
melting, and this Is done by making them hollow truncat- 
ed oonee through which a supply of water Is constantly 
circulating In the so called “iHsotoh twver,’ which u 
also much used, instead of a truncated cone there is a spiral 
wrought>tron tube inclosed In a cast-iron casing, through 
which tube water Is continually flowing. Copper and phos- 
pbor-bronse have also been used for twyeni ._ Als o called 
lue-iron. flee rut under emelttng-/vrnaee . — TwyCT wnfll. 
fleearuAi. 

twyfhllGWf, V. t. See twtfaUow. 
a. See iwtfotl 

tw^orked, a. See twtforked. 
twyfo r m ed, a. See twiformed. 
tw^t, twyimat, V. Variants of twin^. 
Twynn^U case. See easel. 
tyf| V. An old spelling of Uei. 

-W. [< ME. -ty, -U, < AS. -Ug, etc., a suffix, in 
Goth, a separate noun, *a ten’ or ’decade,* » 
Goth, tigus; a form of ten, used in numerals: 
see ten, and the words twenty, etc., as cited.] A 
termination of numerals— namely, in twdnty, 
thirty, forty, fifty, sixty, eeventy, eighty, ntnety, 
origfxiiuly meaning ’ten’ {twenty, ’twain tens,’ 
thirty, ’tnree tens,’ etc.). 

-ty®. r< MB. -He, -tye, -tee, -te, < OP. -fe, -tee, F. 

3B Bp. -dad S3 Pg. -dade as It. -td, -tate, -fade, 
< L. -toe (-tdt-), usually preceded by a item- 
vowel -4- (-itas, > E. -ite), a suffix used to form 
abstract nouns from adjectives, as in aaiUtae, 
agility, < agitk, agile, boMtae, goodness. \bonu$, 
good, unitae, oneness, < wm, one, etc*] A suf- 
fix apj^ring in many abstract nouns taken or 
fonned from the Latin, as in agility, anxiety, be- 
nignity, humanity, uni^, etc. It !■ oomoioniy pfs- 
ceded, m In theee esees, by a stem-vowel (the tennima- 
tion -tny being so common M to be often used M tn Bnifiifli 
tormnttve); bnt in lome wofdi the original vowel haidle- 

I" ^ S’** ^ 

iflted in the Latin, aa in l^wiy,poomih etc* In loma 
werda the iuflhc il not recognised aasttoli, as in ehy> 
tyaUt, n. [Perhaps irreg. < del, formerly tye, 
+ -al (f).1 A b^-rope, or something tiM to a 
bell lor I inging it. 

Tha great baU'i etatmir waa fallen down, the Ml was 
bfoksii, so that themaliop cotfid not ba rsaf Jttito tha 
town. Mhiier, eth flemu beL Rdw. VJ., IMR 

Tfliani tlokfli. A oertifleate f ormeriy gim 
to the proseentor of a felon to eonvietlont the 
origimu proprietor or first assigiiae of it Mim 
exemnteaby astatiite of WiniamllL fromril 
parish and ward offieea wUto the pansli at 
wild where the fekmy had borik aommitthdi 


i L 


^ n < 








m« 


n. C< Or. * 64 ?^?, pmonifleatioiti 
of HfX9f f<»rtiiiio.] la Gr» miffh.^ the goddesB 
of fomoof a dUlrlnity whose pioteotm was 
believed to aivufe proi^ril^, wealth, and good 
hiek: ofteain the mmuloa^ Ijfche (OoodFor- 
tane). Compare o^athodirniaa. 

Tyd&iOllie (tf-xoaHk), a. [< !IV^ (see del) + 
»n-ic»] Pertaining to Tveho iBrahe, a famous 
Danish astronomer (1546-1601), or to his sys- 
tem of astronomy. 

The OopsnUoan hypotheili U more probable than the 
r^thoHie, mr W. HemOton, Metaph , z 

tfOOOII (tl-k5n0» a. [Also taikunt taieoon; < 
Jap. taidcunt * great prince,’ < Chinese to, great, 
+ ktoa, prince : said to have been coined In 1854 
by a preceptor of lyesada, the shogun, as a fit- 
ting title for his master in the treaty which he 
was then concluding with Commodore Perry. 
The phrase, however, seems to have been used 
much earlier, having been applied to lyemitsfi 
( 1623-49), the third of the Tokugawa shoguns, in 
a letter sent by his government to Corea, in or- 
der to impress the ‘ ‘ barbarian ” Coreans with his 
greatness.] The title by which the shoguns of 
Japan were known to foreigners from the sign- 
ing of the treaty negotiated in 1854 by Commo- 
dore Matthew Perry, on behalf of the United 
States, and lyesada, the shogun and supposed 
temporal emperor” of Japan, to the end of 
the shog^ato in 1808, but never recognized by 
the Japanese. 

The style Ttd Kwu Orest Prlnoe, wss borrowed, in order 
to oonv^ tlie ides of sovereignty to foreigners, st the time 
(d the conoliision of the Treatiei. 

Teles of Old Japan, p S. 
hTeoonate (t!-k5'nat), n. [< tycoon +-flfe 8 .] The 
shogunate. 

n. An obsolete spelling of tide^. 
tydyf, u. An obsolete spelling of ttdy^. 

An obsolete or archaic spelling of Ue^, 
(ti), n. 1. An obsolete or archaic spelling 
of 2 . Naut,^ the part of a topsail-halvard 
which passes through a block or sheave-hole 
at the masthead, and is attached to the yard. 
— Psak-tys. Seeveakt. 

tye* (tS), n. rCf. ty« 2 , e.] In mnttifff a kind of 
narrow budme used with a quick current of 
water for roughly washing tin or lead ore. 
[Eng.] 

tye^ (ti), V. t , ; pret. and pp. tyed, ppr. tying. 
TPerhaps ult. < AS. totccdn, wash: see toircli.] 
To wash with the tye, as ore. Compare tyc 2 , n, 
tya-block (U-blok), ti. in heavv ships, a block 
on the topsail-vaid through which the tye is 
rove, the standing part being made fast to the 
masthead. 

tygrt, n. An obsolete spelling of Ucr^f tire^. 
t^wlg, n, A variant of Uo-mg, 

n. An obsolete spelling of typhoon. 
An obsolete spelling of tig. 
tyiert, An obsolete Spellmg of tiger, 
tying (ti'ing)f n. [Verbal n. of hct, r.] The 
act of fastening with a string, rope, or chain ; 
also, a fastening: as, the tginge were of blue silk, 
tykt, V. An old spelling of fickt. 
tyke\n. SeetobcS. 

An obsolete form of Udk^. 
tylirng (tu Vrus), ». ; pi. tytori (-ri). [< Gr. 
riXoCf a knot, knob.] In omith.^ one of the 


, TVAO^, a ■ 


^ VOleSSd 6* SttMT bMOBMS a W ^ 

urttan, 16W), < (h. t^. a knotjlmob, xSlJii i!r%ini»i a# 



Vaol of a n*vk {Ace^fiHtr «omfvrf), Ibur fifth* MtitnJ dao. 
or, ooaw of do tylori. 

calloiis pads or cushions on the under side of 
toOs. Such bsttt of the tow ore little ■pnsrent or 
awMiditwit Is birds with soft iklimy foot, out well 
In most perehers whose tees are homy, sad espe- 
r psottfaest In birds of prsjr. 

An old spelling of tOsS (0^2. 

(til'ber'i), n. The coral-plant, Jofro- 
. kl« Its seeds hsvs prapsrtlst Uhe those 
[ »^Jss B JMeppasX WM it is somotimis 
bybifimNafft. 


Ah# (Bastiiui, im),^ Gr. 

sitic^^MtoS^wmms, ofibe famllyjftpvi 

Some of tiism do moob dsmsge to wopa ss the wheat* 
worm, T, triittioL whloh oauei ue disesse osUed Mr-coeHe 
snd ptwvfss, and T. dnutatrtai, the stem*eelwonn of clover. 
Some of these worms were early known as vibriot. and they 
were formerly pUosd In the more oomprehemive genus 
jtnffuOkdo. 

Mer, n. An obsolete or archaic form of tiler, 
fylsngm (tt'l4r-lzm), n. [< Tyler (sec defs . ) + 
1 . A phase of New England Calvinism 
named from Dr. Bennet Tyler of Connecticut 
(1783-1858). It rwAmied the positions of the older 
Calvinism oonceming divine sovereignty, as against the 
poslt4ons of Ttylorism. Out of Dr. Tyler's oontroveiw 
with Dr Taylor of New Haven grew the theological semi- 
nary now at Hartford, Oooneotiout. 

2. In D, 8. poUticSf the methods of President 
Tyler. Sec Tyleriee. 

Ityleriie (ti'l^jr-Iz), t>. i . ; pret, and pp. IWfcr- 
md, ppr. lyienzifig. [< l^kr (see def.) + 
-ire.] In U. S.pohUce. to follow the example 
of President Tyler (1841-6), who turned against 
the Whig party, to which he owed his office; 
become a reneg^e to one’s party while hold- 
ing an office conferred by it. 

The Democratic party evidently had two ways of retimi< 
ing, or trying to return, to office and power. Thf " 
either aaaail and unieat the Adnilnistratlon 
auade the Bzeoutive to Ttfisrue The Nation, h i!37. 

hyli, n. Plural of tyZtt/f. 

wilt, tyllot, prep. Obsolete forms of UU^. 

ty'Uott, n. ^6 tiUct^. 

Tylopnora (ti-lof'o-i|i), «. [NL. (B. Brown, 
1808), from the thick fleshy segments of the 
staminal corona: < Gr. n a knot, knob, 4* -4o- 

^petv s= E. oear^.'l A genus of gamopeta- 
lous plants, of the order /ixo/cptcdaccs? and tribe 
Mar^eniem. it is cliaracterhsed by a somewhat wheel- 
shaped corolla with a corona of five fleshy scales laterally 
compreaaed and intruraely adnate to the stamon-tube, 
and by amall globose or ovoid poUen-msaaes. Dhere are 
about 40 Bpecies, natives of Afiica, Asia, and Auatralaaia. 
They are shrubby oi herbaceous twiners, or rarely par- 
tially weet , they bear opposite leaves and amall oymoae 
flowers. T (ffoya) barbata is sometimes cultivated , for 
T. atthmatUM. see Indian xpeeae, under ipoeae. 
tylopod (ti'lo-pod), a. and h. [< Gr.ri Aof, a knot. 
Knob, callus, + woff (wod-) = E. ^oot.] I, a. 
Having padded instead of hoofed digits ; having 
the ends of the digits like pads : of or pertaining 
to the Tylopoda ; phalaiigigrade, as a camel. 

n. n. A member of the Tylopoda, as a camel 
or llama, 

Tylopoda (ti-lop' 6 -da), n. pi. [NL. (Illigep, 
1811, as a family of his Bihvlca) : sec tylopod.'\ 
The tylopod or phalangigrade artiodactyl ru- 
minants, represented by one family, the Came- 
lidee. The feet are tylopod , the lower part of the thigh 
is exserted from the trunk of the body , the lower canines 
are specialised, the lateral upper incisors are penlatent; 
the stmnaoh is incompletely quadripartite ; and the pla 
cents is diffnao. Afore fully called Poeara tyiopoda, and 
also Phaiangigrada. 

' “ tyl^. 

Inbof., 

a growth formed in the cavity of a” duct by the 
intrusion of the wall of a coiiti^ous cell thi^ugh 
one or more of the perforations of the duct. 
—2. An affection of the eyelids characterized 
by an indurated thickemng of their edges.— 
8 . Same as leueopUina. — 4. rallosity. 
tylOf^lw (tI-16-stnhr), a. r< tylostyle -ar^.] 
Of or pertaining to a tylostyle; resembling a 
tvlosme ; knobbed at one end and pointed at 
the other, like a dressing-piii. 
tylOBtyla (ti'lo-stn), w, [< Gr. t(»Aoc, a knot, 
lump, knob, +‘ crfiAof, a pillar : see style^.l In 
sponf^s, a simporting spicule of cylindrical 
form, knobbed at one oiiu and pointed at the 
other. 

(tl-lo-stilus), TI.; pi. tylostyU (-K). 
TNL, : see tylostyfo.] A tylostyle. 

IrlOBlinii (tt-l^-sfi'rus), n. [NL. (Coooo), irreg. 
s Gr. T(>Xof, a knot, lump, + ov/xL a tail.] A ge- 
nus of gsifilshes. of the family Belonidm^ differ- 
ing from BeUme in the absence of gill-rakers and 
vomerine teeth. These gars are comparative large 
(8 or 4 feet hmg) voracious fishes of most seat. The spe* 
oieo are numerous, and some of them, as T. hngirootrU 
(at vMfimu\ are known aa bilt-Jbih and imdU-fith, from 
tbs long aharp iawa. See cot under Bdomdm 
iylotMe (ti'l§-t4t), a. [< tyhte + -afol.] 
Knobbed at both ends, as a sponge-spionle ; 
having the oharaoter of a tylote. 8oUae. 
tylote (tl'ldt), n. [< Gr. verb. adi. of 

rvAoi»v, make knotty, < rf*Xor, a knot, knob.] A 
tylotate sponge-spioule ; a simple spionlar ray 
of the monaxon biradiate type, or a rhabdus, 
knobbed at eaeh end. a tylote knobbed at one end 


: pi. wofcw.# (-«). 
[< Gr. Tvkurdt^ knobbed, + ofty# sharp, keen.] 
A tylote knobbed at one end and pointed at 
the other ; a tylostyle. SoUob, 
tylotozaatt (ti-l^tok'sf>ftt), a, [< tylotoxea + 
-afoi.] Knobbed at one end and pointed at the 
other, as a sponge-spienle of the rhabdus type ; 
having the onaiicter of a tylotoxea. Some, 
tylotna (ti-16'tus), n, ; pi. tyloU (-tt). [NL., < 
Gr. TvhjrdCf knobbed : see tytofo.] A tylofte. 
tylus (ti'lus), n, ; pi. tyU (-11). [lft«.,< Gr. 
a knot, knob, lump, protuberance.] In heter- 
opterous insects, a central anterior division of 
the upper surface of the head, often projecting 
in front, and separated by depressed lines from 
the two lateral lobes, 
tymbalt, n. See timbal, 
tsOHbalont (tim'bi^lon), n, A fklse form of 
tymbal. 

Wer-mnsio, bursting out ftum time to time 
With gong end tymbalon's tremendone china 

Moon, LelU Bobkh, Vetted Fraphet 

ip (timp), Tt. [Shortened from Ugnpan or 
„ jijMnum.J 1 . In the blast-furnace, w orown 
of the opening in front of the beam, a little 
below and in front of which is the dam*etone. 
The tymp ie sometimes e masonty arch (the tymp<«roiii 
aometlmea e block of refractory stone (ue tyoip-etona), 
end sometlmea a hollow box or block of iron (the tynil^ 

S te) through which water la kspt oonateotly droiius* 

, 10 aa to protect it from the neat end the o or ro ai ve 
Ion of the uag. 

2 . In eoal-mtning, a cap or lid ; a short piece of 
timber placed horizontally for supporting riie 
roof. [Ihig.] 

tymp. An abbreviation of tympano or tympani, . 
t^piui (tim'pfm), ». [Formerly also ‘ 

Umpane; < F. tympan =s Sp. Umpano xs Pg. tim- 
panOf tympano xs it. immno sc Ir. Gael, tiompan 
sx W. t^pan^ a drum, timbrel, etc,,< L. tympa- 
numf < Gr. riipnavov, poet, also rimavav. a drum, 
roller, area of a pediment, panel of a door, etc., 

< rOTirew, beat, strike : see type. From the same 
source are tympanum, timbet^, timbre^, etc .] 1 f. 
A timbrel or drum. Bailey. — 2. An ancient 
Irish musical instrument, the exact nature of 
which is disputed. Probably it bad strings, and 
was played with a bow, thus resembling the 
crowd. 

It should be remarked that the [IrUh] tymjMws was not 
a dnun, aa waa formerly supposed, but a ■trlimed tnatru* 
ment, and by the reacarchea of the antiquary O’Cunir It la 
proved to have been played with a bow. 

afrP P. Stetoart, in Grove’s Plot MiulO!, H. SO. 

8 . A stretched membrane, or a tense sheet of 
some thin material, as that of a drumhead. 

This [carbon] losenge la preased gently by a tynifnm. 

Oner, Diet Bleotrlelty, p. 170. 

4. In a printing-press having a platen, a framed 
a^p^noe ii^rposed^l^twe^the platen Md 

izing the pres^e, by means of iSankets be- 
tween its two parts, the outer and the ifincr 
tympan. The latter haa a frame fitting anugly into that 
of the former, and both are tightly covered with parch- 
ment or strong linen cloth. In a hand-preaa the t^pan 
is hinged to the outer end of the bed, haa the frikket Hied 
by hiugea to ita top, receives the sheets to be prlntedL and 
completely covers the bed when folded down upon the 
idaten, when lowered, fitting into the frame of the inner 
bm See cat ondw pnnting-preu. 

6 . In anat.f a tympanum. — 6. Inarch., a tym- 
panum.— Tympan of an arOh, a tpandrcL [Hare.] 
tympaiUL n, Latin plural of tympanum, 
tympanal (tim'pa-nfil), a. [< tfinpan(um) + 
-al.j Same as tympanic, 
tympani, n. Plural of tympano. 
t^puiic (tim-pan'ik), a. andn. [< tympan(um) 
+ -ic.] I. a, 1. Of, pertaining to, or resembling 
a tympan or tymjmnum ; similar to or acting 
like a drumhead.— 2. In anat., of or pertaining 
to the tympanum : as, the tympanic cavity. ^ 
The "tympoiiie wing " of the exocotpltal [oartUage In 
birds]. Bneye. Brtt., IiTtOS. 

The tympanto aenae . . ccniee in to help here 

W. Jamee, Frin. of Feychol., 11. flCM. 
lympanio arlsiy, a email branch of the internal max- 
nfary artery, whloh panes throngh the Olaserian flarare 
to be distributed to the stractnres within the tympa- 
num and to the tympanic membrane —Tsmipsiiio Dono. 
See n. See alaolempomd tefie, under tonifipwis.—Tym- 
pamlc caxtffiltis, a gnstty prolongation of the carti- 
lage of ineoaterear, araiohed to theoirenmferenoeof the 
bony external auditory meatus.— Tympaiilo oavttiy,tlie 
drum of the ear. See tympanum, 2.---9y]npillio mem- 
brsns, the drom-membrane of the car— a membrane 
•tretohsd aorcaa the bottom of the external andltory 
meatus, tepaiatiiig the cavity of that meatus from that of 
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ooimM««cltnchth#ai«l!mf InftB 
» qOMlMie bone lu a bird It It Tory ta. 


9. Za Midfik, It gmtu of lioiiiiptefoiif la«eoto. 
(«n.-yfr«I'M.), n.m., < L. 

to rad^mtwy joar wAotbi|r > but It li genertUjr itinAted panitet, dropsy of the belly. < Gr. rvftiravltiKf of 

or pertainiiig to a drum) < T^ftirttvov, a drum: 


Bee ontt under tympunu 
ot the glottn* 


At the bottom of a dem tob^ 

And Mrl.-<-TyilipaiuO nem^ a branch . 

phAiynfMl, whlM entert the tvnipAnam throngh a ouaI 
ot the temponl bone to tnpi^ the nmoout membrane 
of thAt oAvlty And of the StutAohian tube. Alio oAUed 

Jaeebton't a^ dominal tympani8m.~uterlim tympaidto^ tym- 

pADtom of fie li^b , phyiometra. 


see' lyawaaifi.] IHstentiou of the abdomen 
oanged oy the preeenoe of air either in the in- 
testine or in the cavity of the peritoneum ; ab- 


the lower jAw^in'^tob^ 'Bee 

the lAmina of bone whlol 
of the tympAnnm And external f ^ 
potierior pm of the glenoid foeta.—' 


iww nwH oi wio woniu , lutyauirtebrik 

trmpMlttc (tim-p»-nit'ik), A [< L. 

\ anditoiy meAtua and the tieus, one who is afflicted with tympanites, < 
» . - - — ^ »aa.--TyOT«iiople*iii. lyeinoattos, tympanites : see fywpomtos.] Per- 

SSiS^ici; OTSJ? tympanite.. 

an annular tympanic bone or cartilage, to ^^oh the tym* 
panic membrane to attached. Thto bone of the ear may be 
a p«»manent complete ring, or may form an inoomplete 
oirola In either case, it may characteriie only the eimuyo 
or the infant, and grow into a tnbuiar form, or may be in* 

Hated as a tympanic bulla, sometimee of enonnoos dlmen* 
aioni. In man the ring is at first simply annular and 


Since t^en all he bad eaten or drank or done had flown 
to hto itomaoh, producing a tympanitie action in that or* 
gan. JJ Kingdtiy, Bavenabok xU* 

■P yfwpatri'Mft dnllnees, the quality of a peronMion>note 
In s^oh the resonance to lubnormal and In which the 
vesioolar quality to absent— TymPA&itiO 
Beemtmones 


it acquires with age a tubular form, and beoomee anky* t*(**wi) + Of. tj^panites.l 1. Inflammation 

, — j _.*w ifL — x_ X , lining membrane of the tympanum, or 

middle ear.— 2. Incorrectly, tympanites. 


1 iwe I , 

losed with other d^enta of the temponl bone, 
n. n. 1 . A bone of the ear of man and mam- 



tory passage, its outer extremity to known In human Life of G. Herbert (1671), M. 2. b. (Latham,) 
anatomy as the external anditoiy process, Itlsannnlarat JX, tnirans. To act the part of a drummer, 

birth, subsequently becoming elongated and ovlindrlc Coles 
?• mammali, in animals in whoh the t-mpiao. n. See impano. 

true tyinpame is rudimentary or wanting, toe 4inK{rn llBn«lau.h<an (tim'p^nS-fl^itS'ki-iui), 
qu^te or pe^eeUato hone, toe represents ™^OTperSStogto toe tympanum andUe 
five of the malleus: the auspensorium of the ^ 



bone, from the &ot that it in part supports 
the tympanic membrane. See quadrate^ n., 
6 (a), hyomandthulaff epitympanxc^ and other 
oompounds of tympanic there cited — 3. In 
omith,, sometimes, the tympano-oocipital, oon- 
gidered as the true representative in bir^ of 
the tympanic of a mammal, 
tropanidiord (tim'pa-m-kdrd), n. [< NL. 
tymjMnum + Gr. a string.] That branch 
of the facial nerve which traverses the tym- 
panum; the so-called chorda tympani. Bee 
chorda, Coues^ 1887. 

tympaifichordal(tim'pa-ni-k6r'dal),o. l<tym- 
paniehord 4* -of.] Of or iiertaining to the tym- 
paniohord. Coues, 

tympanifonil (tim'pa-ni-f6rm),a. [< NL. tym- 
panom + L./orma, form.] Besembling or liav- 
iug the form of a tympanum ; stretched like a 
diumhead: as, a tympamform membrane. HuX’ 
leyy Anat. Invert., p. 378. 
tympuiiBlIl (tim'p^nizm), n, [< Gr. rvanavWf 
a drum, + -ism.] lii pathoL, distention by gas. 
tfinpaiUBt (tim^pa-nist), n. [< Gr. ritpiravov^ a 
arum, + -wf.] Oiie who plays a tympan or 
drum. [Bare.] 

*' Why Is the Timpaa called Timpan Naimh (or saint’s 
ThnpanX and yet no saint eyer took a Timpan into his 
hanoat’’ do not know," said the UmpawUL 

(yCfurry, Anc. Irish, II. xxxi 

I^panistria (tim-pa-nis'tri-|), ft. [NL. 
^ich^ach.l862),<C “ 
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Vtocerml Archci of Chondrocnuahim of Humnn Fetui at thin! month, 
Mmewhat diaiframtsattc. enlatved 


I, itreoral (iMlatoptamoid) arch , a, flnt poatoral (mandibular) 
arch . % MOond pnstaral (byotdeaa) arch /A iDtemal pterwold car 
tlloge , £C, bustachlan cartilago t AL, anterior Imiunent of tnaUauw; 

X, , .. . . ^J-|I X . 


N Gr. TvpiravUrrpM, tern, ot xa ofTho 

TVpiravUmKf a drummer, < Tbfinavor^ a drum : see temporal booe. at the root ^ which, in line with the lacui, » TN, the 
tywponiMii.] 1. In orfttfii., a monotypio genus ^ zoological society of 


tn, locust tL, ioeg Internal lateral ligament of lower 

i a'w, connecting the malktua with the mandible (of which latter tv la 
lie cotonoid procesi, td the condyle, and an the angle) , M, baai 

- .X .1 -X itobyal, stylohyoid ligament, 

hyai,o: "“•* ' 


of South African doves, r. bkohr, the tambourine, 
to orodited with a peculiar resonance of voice or sort of 



Tsmboarine {jympmnitMa Mevier). 

VMitrlloqoisl otAot (whenee the iuune)i It is extensively 
whlttoto with blaek'tipp^ wings tail, snd inhabits 


the compound temporal bone^ and in man situ- 
ated at the root of the styloid process, in the 
course of the hyoidean arch, 
n. a, Specii^ng this cartilage or bone. 


tyrmimoinallMl (um^p^nd-mars-fil), a, Per- 
wmng to the tympanic bone and the malleus : 
specifying a bone m the batrachian skull, later 
identifled as the quadratoju^l. Bee outs un- 
der Kana and temporomastoid, 
tyinpanoiiiandibu^ (fim^p^-no-man-dib'- 
^-l|r), a. Of or pertaining to the tympanum, 
or tympanic bone, and the mandible, or lower 
Jaw-bone, of some animals, as flishes: specify- 
ing one of the visceral arches of the head. 
ejHtympaniCt n,, and iympaniCf a., 2. 
tpmpaaiHMXdpital (tim^p^nd-ok-sip'i-t;^!), n. 
In amith,f a small bone, or slight ossificafion, 
in relation with the exoedpitad bone and the 
outer ear of a bird, bounding the external ort- 
flee of the ear posteriorly, and considered to 
represent the true tympanic bone of a mam- 
mal. 

ty]iinuuiMriotl9(tim^I^nd^M a, and 

a.^L a. Including or eonsisfiiig of a tympanic 
bone united with the jperiofie bone proper: 
used eiqpeeially with refmnoe to the ear^bone 
of cetaceans. Mwdoy, Anat. Vert., p. 846. 


XL a. Apartol*^efldaillofo«fiM»$^ 
so-called ear-bone of those animnlSf whmheen- 
sifts of ^e periofie bones united mtk one an- 
other and with the tympanic, forming a single 
specially hard and durable bone readily de- 
tached from the rest of the skull, 
tympan o ffl ii f ^ (fim^^l-nd-skwf^nd'sgl), 
a. O^mon to the tympanic and the Muamosal 
bone, as a suture or ankylosis : as, the Qlaserian 
Assure of man is tympanoygmmoaai, 
tympanons (tim^p§-nus), a. [Fonnerfy also fisi- 
panous: < tjmpem^ + •ous,} Bwelled or puffed 
out; inflated ; distended; flguratively, pompous. 

Hto proud tyiMKumu nuuitar, swell’d wlUi itatA*wiiid, 
irfdifto^GAmAAtCb«M,fl.l. 

tympaniun (fim^pp-num), a.; pi. tynmana 
(-n6), sometimes tympanums (-numz). |^L., 
< ij, tympanumy < Gr. rhpirovovy a drum, roller, 
area of a pediment, panel of a door: see fyin- 
pan,^ 1 . An ancient tambourine or hand-drum, 
either with a single head like the modem tam- 
bourine, or with both front and back covered 
(the back sometimes swelled out as in a ket- 
tledrum), and beaten either with the hand or 
with a sfick. — 2. In amt, and eool,\ (a) The 
ear-drum considered as to its walls, its cavity, 
and its contents. In man and other mammato the 
tympaniun to the middle ear, a hollow or reoem tn the 


some other mammals, recomiizahly distinct at 
an early period, subsequently fused with its tnir- 
rouudmgs, constituting one of the elements of 



Tympanum nf Human Far —The tympanic cavity, enlaigBd.tolMre 
viewed from the inside the tircular oryert Is the tymjianlc membrane, 
or niembraue of the ear drum, upon which rests Matt, the raalletis , 
Inc, the Incus , Si the stipes, ab, the honronuU axis alxnit which 
the malleus and Incus turn slightly , ML , cells In the mastoid part of 
the temporal 

temporal bone, among several ot the bonee of which the 
temporal la compoaea, shut off from the meatus audltorius 
externus by the tympanic membrane, conunnnioating 
with the back of the mouth by the Rustaohian tube, In 
relation with the labyrinth, or inner ear, Ita inner wall 
forming part of the wall of the latter, and containing the 
chain i>f little bonee called oselcula audltui, and uatodly 
the chorda tympani nerve. It is a part of the pesaege* 
way which in Uie early embryo to nnlnterrupted between 
the pharynx and the exterior, and in the adult to occluded 
only by the memlnrane of the tympanum In the dry 
•tare of the parts, the bony walto of the human tympa- 
num present scTOral openings that lending outward 
through the external auditory meatus ; the orifloe of the 
Eustachian tube ; the openings of mastoid uelJs ; the fe- 
nestra ovalls and fenestra rotnnds, respectively the ter- 
minations of the soala vestlbull and scaia tympani, com- 
munloating with the vestibule and cochlea of the inner 
ear; the Her posterius, by which the chorda i^pani 
nenre enters the tympanum from the aqueduct of Fallo- 
pius, the iter anterius, by which the sumo nerve leaves 
the tympanum by the canal of fiuguier , the canal for 
the tensor tympani muscle; the Olaserian flssnrk between 
the squamosal and the tympanic bones, for the laxator 
tympani muscle, tympenlo artery, and dender process of 
the malleus, these last two openings being rifts between 
oomjponent bonee of the parts oommunloidlng, like the 
Eustachian tube, with parts outside the temporal bone; 
and the minute orifloe at the apex of the pyramid, for 
the peasoge of the stapedius muscle. In animals below 
mammals, as birds and reptiles, the tympanum contains 
the columella, when that bone exista, ana to the cavity of 
the external ear when there to no external anditoiy mea* 
tua Ita membrane to often upon the surface of the bead, 
and in some oases is a oomqpicuons structure of the ex- 
terior, ae in a frog or toad. This to well Sbown in the 
out under parototil, where the oiroutar formation jnst 
in front of the paroiold to the tympanum. Bee alio onto 
under carl and tainpcntf (6) tympanlo nuiiil- 
brane; the ear-dram, In the restriot^ Be&ae 
of that term: so used in physiology and aural 
surgery, and in common speech: as, a rap- 
ture of the tympanum, Bm tympanic etem- 
brane, under t^pante, (o) In omitn , : (1) The 
labyrinth at the bottom of the windpipe of 
sundry birds, as the xnergwsers and various 
sea-ducks: a large irregular bony or gristly 
dilatation of the lower part of the trachea, 
often Involving also more or less of the up- 
per ends of the bronchi. It is chiefly found, 
or most developed, in the male sex. (2) The 
naked inflatable air-sac on each side of the 
neck of certain birds, as grouse, especially 
the sage-grouee and prairie^en, in which the 
ordinary cervical alr^ells of buds are inor- 
dinately developed and suseepttble cl mat 
distention. Bee cut imder Ctqyidonia. ($ lo. 
ent 0 m,y a tympanic membran^ stretched upon 
a chifinised ring, one surface being dfreotea to 
the exterior, the other to the Intefkf, in rek- 
fion with a tmeheal vPsiele and with j»0utm 
ganglia and aeryous end-orgsitts in the form at 




<rlllT*l « tcdMf M ill I3 i9 Orl^oj^Utwhm muHi 

tm «Mig«kiMMat «M>2i«titttt«««ii ^ooltoky Mftii. 



Tymp»titim of the OMitb portal of th« Abbey Grarch of St Deals. 

Preace. 

the horizontal comice ; also, any space similarly 
marked off or bounded, as above a window, or 
between the lintel of a door and an arch above 
it. The tympanum often constitutes a field for 
sculpture in relief or in the round. Bee also 
cuts under pediment nnd pedimented. 

The tiifort am openings ooiislst of s pointed arch in each 
bay, spanning a sab>order of two pointed irohes. . . . The 
tympanum is pierced with a trefoil. 

C. tt. Moon, Gotliio Architecture, p. 60, 

(b) The die or drum of a pedestal. See cuts un- 
uer dado and pedestal, (c) The panel of a door. 
—4. («) In hydrauh engin,, a water-raising cur- 
rent-wheel, originally made in the form of a 
drum, whence the name, it is now a circular open, 
frame wheel, fitted with radial partltlona ao curved as to 
point upward on the rising side of the wheel and down* 
ward on the descending side. 1 he wheel is suspended so 



Perronct’K rynipanuni 

side elevation, showing form of curved redial pnrtiUons, or Inicic 
ets t e, front eteverton <?, annulus for ribchorge of water , d, floats 
hy which the wheel is propelled in a running stream . buckets. «, 
nipporu (or Journals of the wheel , d, spout or chute (or conveying the 
water lifted 

that its lower edge Is Just submerged, and is turned hy 
the current (or by other power), Gio partitions scooping up 
a quantity of water which, as the wheel revolves, runs 
back to the axis of the wheel, where It Js discharged : or 
it msv disoharm at some point of the periphery. While 
one of the moab ancient forms of water.llfung machines, 
it Is itOl used in drainage-works, though for small lifts 
it tfl now auperaedpd by me toot^whed. E, H. Kntght, 
(b) A kind of hollow tread-wheel wherein two 
or more pereous walk in order to turn it, and 
thus give motion to a machine.— 5. In bot,, a 
membranous substance stretched across the 
theca of a moss.— tympanL Aee lamtor, 

— Xambraiia tympani, the ^panio membrane, or 
dram of the ear. Bee cut in dm. 2.— Pyramid of the 
tympannin. seepyriimici.— Tegmen Bee 

hpmstk 4.--T8iiaor tjmpanl. Bee tensor, aM third cut 
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iaahenow ooflabontth^ SMiymp. 
tfmpHrtOllh (timp^stdn), ft. A heavy block of 
■tone which forms the upper part of the front 
side of the hearth or crucible of a furnace, the 
lower part being inclosed by the dam-stoue. 
See tjfmp, 

tyndt, n. A of tind^. 

firndartdm (tin-dar’l-d«), n. pL [L., pi. of Tyn- 
aartdeSf < Gr. Tlw6api6tK^ a descendant of Tyii- 
dareus, < TwddpiTf, a mythical king of 

Sparta, husband of Leda, and father of Castor 
and Pollux.] The male children of TyndareiiH 
—Castor and Pollux: a name applied to the 
electric discharge commonly known as Bt. 
Elmo’s fire. Bee cornoaant 
Bee tine^, tine\ etc. 

Tnewald, Tinewald (ttn'wold), n, [Also 
Tynwald; a var. of the word which appears in 
a more original form in the ShetlandT Hngwall, 
< loel. thing-voUff the place where a parliament 
sat, < a parliament, assembly, + vdllr (s= 
AS. weald) f a wood : see things and tookf^.l The 
parliament or legislature of the Isle of Man, 
consisting of the governor and council, consti- 
tuting the upper house, and the House of Keys, 
or lower house. It it independent of the Britiih Ptr. 
lUment, ite aotfl requiring only the iMont of the sovereign 
in couuoll. 

tynsenf, U. Same as tinsel^, 

^p. An abbreviation of typographer or typog^ 
raphy, 

typacanthid (tip-a-kan'thid). a, [< Or. r^froc, 
type, + bKavOa, spine, + -idi.] Having the 
usual or typical arrangement of the spines, as 
a starfish: opposed to autacanthtd, 
typal (ti'pai), «. L< typ^ lu &fof., of 

or pertaining to a type; forming or serving as 
a type; typical. R, Owen. 
type (tip), n. [< F. type = Sp. ttpo = Pg. typo, 

, ttpo as It. tmo as D. type, typus s= G. typue as 
Sw. typ rs Dan. type, < L. typtia, a figure, im- 
age (on a wall), in med. the form, t 3 rpe, or char- 
acter of a fever, ML. (also ttpus) access of fe- 
ver, fever, a figure, prototype, etc., < Gr. rwrof, 
a blow, an impress, a mark, also something 
wrought of metal or stone, a figure, gener^ 
form or character, the original t^e or model 
of a thing, type or form of disease, MGr. a de- 
cree, etc.: < rimriiv, rvm.iv (^ tvtt), strike; of. 
Gr. ervftMCetv, strike, smite; L. tundere (■/ tud, 
y **8tua), strike, as G. gtossen, strike ; see aioO, 
From the same Gr. source are ult. E. tympan, 
tympanum, etc.] 1. A distlnguishiug mara or 
sign ; a classifying stamp or emblem ; a mark 
or an object serving for a symbol or an index, 
or anything that indicates office, occupation, or 
character. [Now chiefly technical.] 


The faith they have In tennis and tall atooklnga. 
Short bliateru breechM, and those typ$§ of J^vel. 


tyiopMty (tim'p{i-ni), n.; pi, tympanies (-niz). 
[Formerly also Umpany; (OF, tympanic ^ Bp. 
timpano os Pg. tympano as If. timpano, < Gr. rn^- 
iroWof. a IdM of oropsyin which the belly is 
stretened like a drum, < rianavov, a drum: see 
tympan, and cf. tympanitea,} 1. A swelling out 
or fnfiation ; an Inflated or pulfed-up mass or 
condition; hence, turgidity; bombast; conceit. 
(Archaio.i 

Th# idle teiftpsiitef of a windy tmin. 

“ ‘'‘1,11111 


Hiiflefl' looklng-Olaaa Iv. 4. 
U* In patkol,, an inflated or distended condition 
Of the abdomen or peritoneum; tympanites. 

Bhe eared her of three tynwonte# , but the fonith oar- 
fled her off. Jeargukar, Betas* Stratagem, 1 1. 

tmomayt (tlm'pt-nl), v, t r< tympany, n.] To 
iwmlorpuffup; inflate; dilate; distend. 

More tisijid e tnith MM^kSifikvvei 

MipoMtsid Alope<W VI. 287). 

IpaiMjBti (timp^plflt), n* A cMrt4ron sup- 
pm zor a tympnitonei built into the masonry 
of a fdmade* !l()ie dsm-plste lotns a MmBar laolnff 
41S 


Shak , Hen. Vin., L 8. 81. 

On the ohveree ia the leading type of the city where the 
coin waa iaaned, in relief. 

B. V. Head, Historia h^umorum, Iiit, p. liL 

2. Something that has a represent ative or sym- 
bolical significance ; an emblem, or an emblem- 
atic instance. 

Some of oar readers may have seen in India a cloud of 
orowfl peiddng a alok vulture to death — no bad type of 
what happens in that country as often as fortune deserts 
one who has been great and dreaded. 

MOfOautay, Warren Hastlnga. 

8. Bpecifloally,apreflgurement; a foreshadow- 
ing of, or that which foreshows, some reality to 
come, which is called the anUtype; particular- 
in tkeoL, a person, thing, or event in the 
Old Testament regarded as foreshowing or be- 
tokening a corresponding roality of the new 
dispensation ; a prophetic similitude : as, tho 
paschal lamb is me type of Christ (who is tho 
antitype). 

The nature of typee it in ahadow to deioribe hy dark 
lines a latore suhimce. 

Jer. Taylor, Wmk»(ed, 1885X I 118. 

As he sees his Bey st a distance through Tt/pee and 
Bhsdowi^ he rejoices in it. Additon, l^pectstor, Ko. 8C8. 

4. A characteristic embodiment; a definitive 
example or standard; an exemplar; a pattern ; 
a model. 

For loftie type at honour, through tlie glannce 
Of envios dsrt. Is downe In dust prostrate. 

^^Spmssr, virgil't Gnat, 1. 657. 

Tophet thence 

And black Othenns call’d, the type of bell. 

S^ii,F.L., 1.405. 

Aristcplisiisi la bsgrood quesUmi the hisjM type of pure 
somsdy. Imedh Study windows, p. 21& 


6. A repieseiitatire style, mode, or straotuM; 
a oharaeteristie assemblag^e of pmrtioulars or 

S ualitles.— 6 . In bM,, specifically, a main divi- 
on of the animal or vegetable kingdom; a sub- 
kingdom, branch, phylum, or province. Thus, 
Leuriurt divided snlmals Into the six types Coelenterata, 
EoMnodermata, KsrmM, Arthropoda, Mouueea, and Verte 
brata (the ptotosoans not being treated). The vegetaMo 
kingdom is tlmilarly divided into main groups called typee 
of vegetation ; and In general, in any department of biol* 
ffy, type is predicable of the struoteiro or morphological 
character of a division or group of any grade In taxonomy, 
down to the species itself, ts compered with snother group 
of its own grade : as, a numUy tfm; a generic type. (See 
type yenuA type epeeue, type ep^men, and tentty qf type, 
below.) the term has both a concrete or material aenae, 
in its appli( ation to actually embodied form, and an ideal 
sense, as nppUed to form In the abstract »ee archetype, 
prototype, anUtype. 

Natural Gronps are best described, not by any deflol- 
tion which marks their boundaries, but by a Ttype which 
marks their centre The Type of any natural group is an 
example which possesses in a marked degree aU the lead- 
ing characters of the class 

WhewtU, Philos, of Inductive Betenoes, I p. xxxii. 

The whole animal kingdom can be broken up into sev- 
eral large divisions, each of which differafrom the rest by 
a number at special characteristics The essential char- 
acter may be recognired in all the aubdlviaiona, and even 
under great individual variations. This has been called 
the type, Orgetibaur, Comp. Anat. (trana.), p. 64. 

7. A model or style that serves as a guide ; a 
general plan or standard for the doing of any- 
tning; especially, in the arts, the plan, idea, or 
conception upon which anything is mimeled Or 
according to which any work is executed.— 8. 
A riuht-angied prism-siiaped piece of metal or 
wood, having for its face a letter or character 
(usually in high relief), adapted for use in letter- 
press printing; collectively, the assemblage of 
the stamped characters used for printing; types 
in the aggregate. Typesof wood are of large rise, and 
are now nsed only for posting bills. Types for books or 
newspapers are of founded metal (Bee type^meUU, ma- 
Mae, and mold* ) In Great ftitaln the standard height 

Bnlhant ^ 

Diamond. ■ 

Pearl abcdetehfiklninopqTStunniys ffi 

Agate. abodefghfikimnopqrstuvwxys B 

Nonpared abcdefghfjklmnopqrstnvwxys B 

Minion abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyx B 

Brevier abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz | 

Bourgeois abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz H 

Long pnmer abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxy III 

Smau pica abcdcfghijklmnopqrstuv |[H 

Po. abcdefghijklmnopqrst Bl 

English. abcdefghijklmnopq B| 

Great primer abcdefghijklmno H 


of type ts .9166 inch; in the United States It is varl* 
ableu from .9166 to .9186 inch French and German ^rpes 
are higher. The features of type are face, counter, st^ 
(thick stroke, or body mark), hair line, serif, neck or beard, 
shoulder, body or shank, pin-mark, nick, feet, rnnove. 
(Bee out below.) The iismes of printing-types, given in 
an Increasing sctale as to slse, are eatelnor, erimant, dia- 
mottd, pearl, agate or ruby, nonpareil (the type in which 
this is printed)^ emerald or numonette, tiumon, brevier 
(the larger sise of type used throughout this dlotkm- 
ary), bourgeou, long jmmer, mall pioe, eteo, ffinphrik, tKw- 
Em bremer, gretU enmer, paragon, double mall pwa, doti- 
Ne pica, double EngUeh, double great primer, meridian 
or Trafalgar, and canon. All rises larger than canon are 
named by the r^lor multiples of pica, as jiftw Ene piea, 
eiPDiine piea. The 
smaller sixes are or 
should be mded 
so that eaidi rise 
will be doubled in 
its seventh pro- 
gression. ^ee 
jw<ati,14(5).) The 
names here given 
define the dimoi- ' 
sions of the bodies 
only. The faces 

or styles ^ types stem, body mark, or thick stroke i, 
most nsed are ro- serif] e, ootmter, d, hair Ime. r, heard or 
man snd Italic, *»<•>» » /. si^Wer , Jf, pin marie , *, nicks . 

text of SU books in a,* body or^ook 
English. Antique, 

gothic, cUreudon, and black-letter are approved styles 
for display. The type for headings of entries in this 
dictionary and for phrase-headings Is antique condensed 
Ornamental types ars too Irregular for classification. Of 
each style many varieties are made, which are usually 
labeled with a special name. Homan tvpgs are broadly 
divided into two diasaet, modem and oladple Tiie lead- 
ing forms of modem roman are hmsd-faoe, 8ootcb-face, 
Ftench face, thin-face, hold-face. Old-style types are re- 
prodacUons of the styles of early printers the t^oii 
and the Baskervilte (English styles)^ of the eighteenth 
oteitufy ; the French snd the Elsevfr, of the seventeenth 
oentury; Mid the Basin at Mily Italian, of the sixteenth 




eentury. The duipee d troee m to width are deftwed \a 
the fcAowing nwnei : to ttandard li a tn;>e of whi(m 
the lower*caM alphabet meaattrea 12 eniB or sqnarea of fU 
owu body from botirgeoia to ptoa, more than 12 etna for 
the smaller diea (on newspapers theatandards for widths 
of types range from U to 17 ems for the alphabet) ; lean or 
ioan-faeod 1^ is a name applied to types slightly below 
the standard^; eondenmd type is seriously below the stan- 


AMO 


AMO AMO AMO 


AMO 

Expanded. 


jAJiOLO 

Extended. 


ANTiaXTE. GOTHIC. 

CLAKEHSOH. DORIC. 

2 &Iacfc^ 3 Utttr. €Bit. 

I^trman ITALIC. 

runic. 

CDISlSJlXi. 

This is Caslon old style. This is Elzevir old style 

Thia ia the Title-type of tome iiewapapera. 

TITLE OR TWO-LINE 

M Thia Mia two-line non- It/T Thia M Is double non- 
pareil linea with text pareil does not line 


cuM. 


L pareil linea with text 


^ pareil does not line 


a 

8500 


4600 

A 

600 

A 

300 

b 

ICOO 


800 

B 

400 

B 

200 

0 

8000 


600 

C 

600 

C 

250 

d 

4400 


2000 

D 

500 

I> 

250 

e 

18000 

. 

1000 

E 

600 j 

E 

800 

f 

2500 

? 

200 

F 

400 1 

r 

200 

g 

1700 

1 

150 

a 

400 

0 

200 

n 

6400 

’ 

700 

H 

400 ! 

H 

200 

i 

8000 

( 

800 

I 

800 

I 

400 

J 
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1 
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J 

800 

J 

150 

k 

800 
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K 

800 

K 
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1 

4000 

t 

100 

L . 
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L 

250 
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8000 

i 

100 

M 

400 
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200 

n 

8000 

1 

100 

N 

400 

N 

200 

o 

8000 


100 

0 

400 

0 

200 

P 

1700 

! 1 

60 

P 

400 

P 

200 

q 

600 



Q 

180 

Q 

00 

r 

6200 

1 

1800 

R 

400 

R 

200 

s 

8000 

' 2 

1200 

8 

600 

8 

260 

t 

0000 

8 

1100 

T 

660 

T 

826 

a 

8400 

4 

1000 

U 

800 

U 

160 

V 

1200 

5 

1000 

V 

800 

V . 

150 

w 

2000 

6 

1000 

w 

400 

w 

200 

z 

400 

7 

1000 

X 

180 

X . 

. 00 

y 

2000 

8 

1000 

Y 

800 

T 

160 

s 
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9 

1000 

z .. 

80 

Z 

40 
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200 

0 

1800 

M . 

40 

M 

20 

ff 

400 



(£ 

80 

at 

16 

II 

BOO 


200 





11 

200 

k 

200 


Spaces. 


ill 

100 

4 

200 

1 Thick 


. . 

18000 

ffi 

150 

6 

200 

Middle 


12000 

SB 

100 



Thin 



8000 

00 

60 

All 

other 

Hair . 



8000 



accents. 100 

Em quads 


. 2600 



IftO 

each. 


1 En quads 


6000 

— 

90 



1 Large qoadrata, 80 pounds. 

— 

~ 60 


1 






Italic for 800 pounds of roman weight 80 pounds. 


9. In numig.f the device or eubjeet 

on the obven*^^ W verse of a coin or medal. 
For example, ^ pf Queen Victoria the head 

of the queey' o anO '® \type and the group of 8t 


Bf the queey' o and r6 \ type md the group ct St 

S'" — 

SSl^^^wpfeS>tar“Pl« eompouxA. 


dard (see condensed), extra-eondsnsod and donyaUd are of 
unusual thinness , /at letter or fat faced is slightly wider 
than the standard . expanded is still wider, extended is of 
unusual breadth The Roman types for book* and news- 
paper-work are in three series capitals or upper-cate, A, 
B, C. D. smsU capitals, a. B, 0, i>, lower-case, a, b, o, d, 
sometimes called small letters, or minuscules. A two- 
line type is a capital of the face height of two linea of its 
accompanying text A double type la the height of two 

&l>eclmeiik of btylex of Types. 


11. [oaj>.] ha ^urth an edict of the em- 
peror Conitans n., issued in 648. The I'ype (sn- 
periedlng the Ecthesis) forbade all discussion of the 
question whether there ore in Christ two wills and two 
operathHia or energies, or only one will and one operation. 

12. In math,, a suooession of symbols susoep- 
tible of + and signs. — Gheoker-type. seeoAsoteri. 

See ^sssi.~ dufomattc, comp w ggs d , 
elairtlo type. See the adjectives.— susabetliaa 
Same as Mureh text (which see. under okurcA).— Cttlde Of 
a typOi lu olff. See gi^ei. — XonadelphloMtroa Bee 
inonadefp^-- Rubber type. See niNwr.—Tw types. 
See tsrii.— Type genus, in Btol , agenerio type; that genus 


bodies of the sise specified by its name Copper-faced 
type ia type covered on its face only witii a thin cost of 
oopper by an eleotrotyper's battery. WkUe-faeed type or 
hea^acea type is type uncoppered so called to dlstin- 
gulah it from the coppered, or to specify type that ia new 
and that has never OMn covered with ink Nickeled type 
is type plated on its face with nickel Bastard type ia a 
type with a face too large or too small for its l>ody Type- 
mgh is of the standard height of type. Type kuih to paper 
ia above the standard of height. Hvjh-bodied type is a 
type with too high shoulders. American type founders 
mportion tlie characters of a font, or complete collection 
of oharaoteni, by weight In a font of 1,000 pounds there 
are of roman lower-case 514 pounds, capitals, 80, small 
capitals, 80; figures, 40 , points, 28 , spaces, 85 , quadrats, 
1» , fractions, 6 , italic lower-case, 78 , italic capitals, 28 , 
■ttodriea, 4 — total, 1,000 pounds llie numbers or the types 
of ordinary width in 800 pounds of pica roman are as fol- 
lows. 


monodefpMo— Rubber type, ftee ni»«r.— Twtypei. 
Seelsiti.— Typegenu8,in Bud , agenerio type; that genus 
which is typical of the family or other higher groupto which 
it belongs, or which is formally so taken and nela to be. It 
may be the only representative of such more comprehen- 
sive group, or one of several generic oomponenta of the 
higher group. In the actual technic of clasaifloation and 
nomenclature the name-giving genus of a family or aub- 
fkmlly Is regularly assumed to be the type, though It may 
not be in fact the truest or best representative of me group 
thus indicated —Type Of a redSTOCant Bee rsotoro- 
cant— Type of a ewoie or itruii, the oharaoter of the 
stress or smin as defined by the stross-elllpsoid or strain- 
ellipsoid — Type Of a wave, the relation between the 
extent of disturbance at a given instant of a set of pri- 
des and their roipectlve undisturbed poeltloua.— Typo 
of Deior, a nemertean worm which doee not peas through 
a pilldiiim stage, or the type of structure cnaracterialng 
such a nemertean.— TST]^ ipooiei, in biol , a apeclfio 
type . that species of a genus which is regaraed as the 
best example of the generic characters, and especially 
that species upon which a genus has been nominally or 
ostensibly bas^ , the type of a genua The determina- 
tlon of the type species u always a matter of much prac- 
tical concern In the nomenclature of sobloty and botany, 
since upon it turns the assignation of generic names, and 
consequently themajm* term in the binomial designation 
of every speciea It ia often diflloult and soroetimea im- 
possible to make thia determination, so intricate haa be- 
come the synonymy of many speciea, and so far from be- 
ing actually typical of a genua it the species assumed to 
be its type in many oases. (See synonymy ) It is now 
the rule (neglect of which is a decided breach of nomen- 
clatoral propriety) for the author who names a new genus 
to declare his type species ; and such declaration of the 
basis of his genns is conclusive of his intent, however 
well or HI he may proceed to oharaoteriie his genus. But 
no such custom prevailed with the earlier naturaliBt^ 
whose genera we have consequently to take eitlier (c) 
upon the face of the generic diagnosis originally made, or 
(d) npon the specific contents — that is, upon the species 
actually gronpM under the generic name. Nearly all the 
older genera were made more comprehensive than modern 
genera are allowed to be, and have been restricted by refer- 
ence of nearly all (often of all but one) of their usually 
numerous species to other gencora; yet a generic name 
once established upon any species must always rest ui>on 
some (one or more) species , hence the occasion and Uie 
necessity for the determlnaMon of the type species in 
eve^ snoh case. Thia has been done mainly in three ways 
(1) The first species given by an author in the list of tlie 


species. But Oils is a mere convention, which often be- 
comes an absurdity. (2) The species which agrees best 
with the author's diagnosis of his genus is selected as the 
type speciea. Thia is reasonable^ but it is at best a mat- 
ter of opinion, and opinions differ enongh to unsettle the 
whole system of nomenclature if each is to be allowed its 
own full weight (S) The most feasible and only safe pro- 
cedure is to consider that species to be the type species 
which has as a matter of not been left in the original 
genus from which the other species have been succes- 
sively detached to form new genera ; or, if there be more 
than one left, to choose the best-known, that being almost 
always the one which has oftenest Imine thu original ge- 
neric name, and hence is most closely identified with it 
For example: Let there be a IJnnean genus Jba, with 8 
species, A oca, A. ada, and A. aga; let A ada and A, aga 
have b^ detached aa typea respectively of two new gen- 
era, then A. aea remains aa the type speciea of the ori- 
ginal genus Aba, in its now restricted sense This rale is 
appli<^le with force and precision to thonsands of ques- 
tionable cates ; and ita oDservance, together with Insis- 
tence ap(m the fundamental law of priority, tends to the 
utmost attainable fixity of soCOoglcal and botanical no- 
menclature.— Typo gpGOlmen, in bM,, an Individual aai* 
mal or plant, or any port ot one, pr^Mred and preserved 
as a specimen of natonl history, rroni which the descrip- 
tion ot a speclM has been prepared and npon whioh a 
siiecifio name has been based ; the actual object whiob 
serves aa the type of a species in loOlogy or botany. In 
theoretic strictness even type specimen Is unique ; prao- 
tieally, a species may be Dated upon several or many 
specimens which answer exactly to the diagnosis made, or 
typify different phases of the n^lea, as male and female 
specimens of the same animal, flowering and fruiting spe- 
dmens of the same plant, and’ so on. Type spectoens 
have a partionlar pan and high value in descriptive sohl* 
ogy ana botany, oompanible to that of the actual object 
which is taken as the authoritative standard In any sys- 
tem of welghto measures, or ooinsg e When available lor 


But lit ns ilp* ttMvn aoir 
lunar own Rvas. g bn nfae i i , Rriboxa^ til 

2. Toreprodiiee in typo, orbyiiiipreBBioilfroiu 
typfls, M with a ttype-writer, 

ICBS. oarefttlly typed by merhnaed copyists. 

ATomf Q., July 17, 1886, advli. 

type-bax (tUp'bllrX ^ Aline o! typei in the 
form of one solid bar» oast during the process 
of ooraposition in some type-setting machines. 
—2. In some type-writers, a short bar of iron 
having at its ex^mitv one of the steel types 
whioh serve to make the impressions, 
type-block (tip'blok), n. A body of metal 
or wood on which a ohmracter used as a type 
is out or cast. 

type-ease (tip'kSs), n. Bee 6. 
type-oasting (tfp'Uui^ting). n. The act or pro- 
cess of foundinff type in molds. It was former- 
ly done by hand, now chiefly by machinery.— 
Type-oastmg and -setttns mabhliie, a machine which 
oolfeota over a mold the mannees that are needed by the 
ojpmtor, and fills this mold with melted metal, either in 
the form of a single type or of a full line of types.— Type- 
oastlnf maotiine, a meobaniam which oasb or founoa 
type, but does not mb or dress them. A complete pype- 
eaeting maclane is a mechanism whiob founda mbs, 
dressea and sets up in lines perfect types, 
typo-chart (tto'chUrt), n. In a chart ex- 


hibiting the details of a typical form or stme- 
tnre; a chart of a type, [l^re.] 

There are type<iharte ot each engan, . . . oo that there 
is not the least difficulty In tracing the homologies of 
structure throughout the whole vertebrated kingdom. 

Nineteenth Century, XXL 88ft. 

type-cutter (tlp'kut^^r), n, A punch-cutter; 
one who engraves dies for piinnng- types; a 
die-sinker employed in a type-foundry. 

He was a die-sinker and type-cutter with a nebulona and 
queationable record Athenseum, No. 3258, p 881. 

type-cnttixig (tip'kut^'mg), «. The engraving 
of a type or a type-die; usually called pimch- 
cutUnff, BeepuwcAi, 6. 

type-cylinder (tip'8ii'*'in-d6r), n. The cylinder 
or a rotary printing-machine on which types 
or plates are fastened for printing. Bee cut 
under prtnUng-machtne. 

type-dressi:^ (tlp'dres^ing), n. The process 
of cutting off with suitable knives or planes the 
superfluous metal on newly cast types.-^Typs- 
drssaillg maobJne, a mechaninB which rmaovea the 
burs or Icather-edgea from the angles of recently made 
types, and outs off all superfluous metal. 

t3^-foimder (tlp'foun^dCr), n. A manufac- 
turer of type by founding or molding. Also 


type-fonndi^ (tlp'foun^ding), n. The art or 
process of manufacturing movable metallic 
types used by printers, it includes punoh-outUng , 
mold-making, and type-caating, by hand or by machine. 
Also called letter-founding. 

type-foundry (tip'foun^dri), n. A place where 
printing-types are manufactured. Also called 
letter-founaiy, 

type-gago (tip'i^j), n. A mechanism used by 
typefounders to test the accuracy of type, it 


have a particular part and high value in descriptive aoCl* 
ogy ana botany, oompanible to that of the actual object 
which is token as the authoritative etondard In any sys- 
tem of weighty measures, or ooinsg e When available lor 
MLamlnation, they take precedence over any published de- 
scription or flgure^ and are oonduslve evidence In oases 


sorlptlon or flffure^ 
of doubtful or diapw 
In bM., that fundai 


solflo identity. ->UUity ttf ti p#, 
i agreement in stramure 
I the same class, order, etc., and 


we aee in organic beings of toe same class, order, etc., and 
which Is independent of their habtta of life, and oonae- 
quenfly unaffeetyd by odi^tive modlfioatlona. 

On my tbmay, unity ef type is explained by unity of de- 
scent Damfn, Origin of Speoieitvi 


whidi can be moved another flat bar slightly out m par- 
allelism with Its mate. The tides of the bars are graduated 
in standard lines. A type too thin or too thick when put 
between these bare sbowa its deviation from the standard. 
typo*lUgll (lip'hi), a. Of the height of t^pe: 
noting a woodcut or blocked electrotype plate. 
-Type-high dump, a square block of typ^raetsl made 
of vartoos alxes to n^old to a proper heidit stereotype 
plates In the prooece of printing. (Eng.] 
typo-koldar (tip'hdrdAr), n. A pallet or re- 
ceptacle for holding type, used by oookbindem 
and for hand-stamping. 

type-matrlR (tip'm&'trikB), n. SeeifMtlrto,2(<f)* 
ti^mbryo (tl-pem'bri-d), n, [NL., < Gr* tinroc, 
type, •¥ ift^puw, embryo.] That stage orperiod 
in the development of an embryo when the 
oharacteristies of the main type to which it 
belongs are flrst discoverable; an embryo ad- 
vanced to the stage when it shows the tyjM of 
atructure of the phylum or subkingdom to which 
it belongs. Tbetermwtsloielylntrodncedbf A.llyatt, 
with spa^ raference to tha embiydogy of moUuaks. 
Hyattoonsidsred Che typembryoof amoUnsktobatha vall- 
ger stage, when the embryo la far enongh advanced to be 
reoogmsed as moUusoan : he also applied tbe Mm to the 
oomdeted embryonlo shell, or pratooonch (which seek 
Later (Jnly, 18B0) R T. Jackson used typmbw to a more 
restricted and precise senegas the filth of thefdlowtiig 


BeeemUsm.— 4-a. Frorotyp^ imhetype, standard form. 

V 5 P>!i.r 


G) metenAryo, tbe gastrala'; (4) neomhrye, the troebo. 
Sphere (whieh see); (5) typxmhryo, the period whm that 
•asentiri mdluscan fediwMhe Ak^limd, and pliMHm 
begiimliigs of the shell are dtocovo^i^yet tow|d(ffi ma 
embiy^ not fsr etio^ advshood to show to whiidito 

^ othsr^riraetSs iwsdto the sttIWFo 
tdMsi d todtoski to 


666d 


fteA Miti M 6 wn »of theflagwont 

oaK typM fn Uum for print- 


BuMMtKpe- 

- ... A«\ « T« *»!* 

ff pp-n w wgttW irap nxwn nr-er), n. jn pnni- punned at tondon bjrDr. choroh In isat. More Uian fifty 
ft (mduftted rod on tno alde§ or edges of Tarietlei of maohine tyj^iettera have been Invented, but 
wnloh the I>ody of esoh different sise of type ,, , 

is marked, in uae it la laid alongalde a oolomn of mat- typo^Wliaal ( ap hwSl), n. A disk or revolving 
tercrwQo^toaaoertaintlieniimberof lineaandthennm- sector bearing letters in relief on its periph- 
her of ama. ery : used in some adaptations of the telegraph 

typa-matal (tip'met'al)^ a. An alloy of lead and in some type-writers, 
with antimony, or with tin and antimony, used type-WXlte (tip^rlt), v, t, and i. To print or re- 
to make types for printing. The y^ue <a the ai- produce by means of a type- writer; practise 

have alao been naed In amaUqaanttty to |^e sreater re- typ6-Witer (tip rl t6r), 1 ^ machine for 


ilataooe to the alloy. The proportlona of the metala uaed 
vaiy oonaiderably with the quality dealred, and In differ- 
ent iTpe-foundriea. The metal ubm in aome foundries for 


mechanical wnting, o^rated by hand, and 
printing one letter, or combination of letters, 
•IL*'** type to the 

SlwXw^Siod. of Mttmoiir. ^ » poondi of tin ; purpo. 0 . There »re now wveml ^luot types 
whiU lar|^ typeSf from bouigooii to pica, are oaat from of these machines. — 2. An operator on a type- 
ly poupjU oflyA.W pounda of anttmonv and is pounds writing machine ; one who prints characters on 
of Uo. Kxtra hard or copper-alloy metal contains 


__ , . contains 100 

pounds of lead, 44 pounda of antimony, 24 pounds of tin, 
and 6 per cant of copper. Electrotype-metal contatna 100 


paper by n 

tyM-wtlur tolag r a pb , 

isana v jpva vvista vs w|f|rw« *»iwi*vi#j|rvsi*viiuaa wua^siim sw ^ * e .TL • \ 

pounda (rf lead, 4 pounds of antimony, and 6 pounds of tin. type-WTltlllg (tip n ting), n. J 
htereotype-metal oontaina 100 pounda of lead, 20 pounds printing letter by letter by the 
of antimonv, imd iv pounds tin. ^Soft metri, such as writer; also, work done bv this 


oy, am _ , 

Is used for leads and quadrats, contains a very large pro- 
but little tin and antimony, 


Bee tel^^raph. 

The process of 
use of a type- 

^tor;''al8o, work done by this process. 


Typlia (ti'fkj, n. [NL. (Toumefbrt, 1700; ear- 
lier by Lobel, 1576), <C 


portion of lead, and but little -- .r— . , v ^ . 

type-mold (fip'mSld), ». 8eefiM>W*,8. Her by I^bel, 1576), < ^. catti^.] Age- 

(tip'punch), «. See punofci, 6. ot ptant^ type of the order ^liacem. it t, 

Amei.uring-rodof 

stout paper, ivoiw, or thin brass, which shows cent fruit There are is 
the dimensions of the most-used bodies of type, species, natives of fresh- 
It is used to measure composed types. 

typM6tter (tlp'set-ir), «. 1. A compoeer of 'X.w'Kh 

types ; a compositor.— 8. A type-setting ma- herbs with strong creep- 
chlxie. SfO tupe-ffettivg, ingrootatockifnm which 

tvX*?o 

cess of sotting or combining types in proper ,^jth a submerged 
order for printing, it is usnally done by picking up base. Theleavea are chief- 
each type *rom an exposed case, and arranging the types ly radical, long and linear, 
ao coUeoU 1 in a oompoaing-ttick in lines of even length — spongy, and at first some- 
Tsrpt-se* iing « mechanism intended to quick- what fleshy and watery, 

en me O] anmou of type setting In the simpler forms The m<MKecion8 flowers 
of mecha» leal type-setters, the types, separately arranged form a cylindrical term!- 
in inolintiJ tubm or channels, are suuceaaively dislodged 
by the pr ssure of appropriate levers moved by the fingers 
or the or*erator on a keyboard. As the typM fall, they 
are collected in along line, and afterward sobdlviaed in 
Unes of ^proper length. The Kastenbeln and MoMiUen 
fTare of this construction. Distribution of types 



done by a separate machine, of which there are 
leties In all, each distinct letter or character 
led with its own special nick, which serves the 



CRttaU {TyfKa latgbita) 
a, the speulix, with male flowen 
atxive and female unes below , S, a 
male flower , c, a female flower 


n a cyi 

nal spadix, ihoupperpart 
of which isstaminate ami 
deciduous; both parts 
are partly covered in the 
bud by very perishable 
thin si^thaoeous bracto 
The long-stalked minute 
fruit is produced fn 
great abundance, over 
00,000 to the average 
spike in the common 
species ; each fruit con- 
tains a sinkie seed, and 

isHiuiTounded near the base by twenty to forty long slen- 
der white hairs which expand at maturity, aiding in dis- 
persion by the wind. The plant usually reaches from & to 0 
feet high , In California T. Damingenn* sometimes reaches 
18 feet, iucluding an inflorescence of 8 feet , in the com- 
mon T. kUifolia the hmidsome dark rusty-brown fertile 
part of the spike is usually from r> to 8 inches long, somo- 
timos 14, and is much used for mstlo decoiation. The 
abundant mealy pollen is made into bread in India and 
New Zealand ; it is inflammable, and has been used as a 
substitute for tinder and for matches. The powdered 
flowers have been used for poultices, and the farinaceous 
rootstocks are oonsiderod astringent and diui'etic In east- 
ern Asia. The long leaves are mut h used in central New 
York to make chair-bottoms, and are elsewhere woven 
into mats and baskets. Three species occur in the United 
States, of which T, l(a(f<A%a. with four-grained pollen, and 
T emgu^elia,^ with single-grained pollen, are widely dis- 
tributed throughout the northern parts of both hemi- 
spheres ; the latter ia in the United Slates more local and 
largely maritime^ and often shows a distinct Interval be- 
tween the male and female divisions of the spike. The 
other and laner species T, Dormtufenm, occurs in the 
West Indies. Hexteo, Texas. California and the Argentine 
Republic For T elephantina, see dephanti-grau ; tor the 
others, eattoti, reed-mace, and reree; and compare mareh^ 
beeUe and dimeAe-down. They are also commonly known 
as ifoo and as hvinuk. 

Tvpliacea (ti-fa'se^), n. pi [NL. fA. P. de 
Candolle, 1805 ), < T^pha + -aceip.'} An order 
of monoootyledonouB planto, of the series Nn- 
diiki carr^.b«li^kM!\eybeard, lev«(^ '/sbaA di/lorm. It is obaracterlxed by usually roonoBolons 
**?"!!!?**• ^ pMts esoeodiic ^ d^buthw-cyi flowers with a perfaiith of Irregular membranous scales 

wWi bottom (gaettinf<yliiidw(/, oopy-hoMer t A Jui^ng medu- »P«oleA wlpnging to 2 genera, TypAoftho type) wdj^r- 
ntiMt ) /, trtm c«m (Ibr spacm ana bypiMai ; m, typa-bank, containing pafriiuN (where see out), both marsh plants of wide dlstri- 
aralB«|Brt«d by band as mqulr^ { skoaMfor small cap- butioti, with unjolnteil watery stems and long entire alter- 
^ fractions and otbaf odd cbaracton. to & nate lives which project Stiffly out of the water or in a few 
•w'WH * oasea float on Its surface. The small crow ded flowers con- 

tsin six or more stamens with clongaied flaccid filaments, 
and a tingle auperlor ovary usually with a single cell and a 

SUM p a r p eaa aa tke iiiokB or ohannels in a key for the single ovule. . . , 

warib of its look. When the typea are luocesaively pre- tSim-fimr (tif 'ffi'v^r), n. [< typk(Hs), typh(oid)y 

A torm proposed to inoludo both 

Its proper ward, and Is discharged in Its proper channel 

Home machines oombine the two qpia£mi of setting j 2 v y n i, 

ai>ddlikilbntlon,MtheThonieaiidf&emaohineA The OTlltaU(ti-fln'i.|),«. [NL., < Gr. n^, smoke, 
Paige naohlneaddstiieoperttloncif automatic Justifying, nust: see toAus.J In pa of., relapsing fever. 
erBWtiimltsJtnes of even length. Amoreoomwlexrorm TBare 1 

4^tie(tu.m'{k),a + 

ks yke a rd moves levers that asaemhie thematrioaa in talnlngtoorof the nature of typhlitis; atfeoted 
. y»e words of eadh with tvnliliHa. 

[NIj. , < Gr. rvdWc, blind 

iMtiia^ w^fooiitptoM.1^' (vnumt. to the oieonm), -f Infhwma- 

Ifft and the Bogesi are oflMs toriaT^e Lm- tlon of the <»eim and vermiform appendix. 


Thonin Type-setting Hedilne. 
g-cyllnder; A setthtg-cylinder; <*, mecheoUnt ectuet 


MUoilLteritis (tif-15-6n-t^r!^tto), a. [Kli., 

< »r, nxpXdff blind, + fvrepov, intestine, + 

Same as typhlitia, 

tynhloid (t&'loid), a. [< Gr. blind, + 
tloo^f form.] Having defective vision, as a 
bliiidworm. 

typhlology (tif-lol'^-ji), «. [< Gr. blind, 
+ K A^y«v, B^ak: see -otopy.] The sum 
of Hoientide knowledge concemii^ blindness, 
typhlopa (tiridp), n. [< NL. Typhlops,'} A 
Htnall snake of the family Typhlopidm; a worm- 
snake or blind worm. 

Typhlophthalmi (tif-lof-tharml), n. pi [NL., 

< Gr. blind, + o<p6a^u6c, eye.] In CoM^s 
clusHillcation, a superfamily of pleurodont liz- 
ards, represented by the Anfilytrcpidmi AeonU- 
tdeoy and Antellida. 

typnlophthalmic (tif-lof-tharmik) , a. [< Typh- 
lophthalmi + -tc.j Of or pertaining to the 
Typhlophthalmt. 

I^hlopids (tif-lop'i-dS),w. [NL., < Typk- 
lops + -idse.'] A family of an^ostomatous seole- 
copbidian serpents, typified oy the genus 
lops ; the worm-snakes or bbndworros. It for- 
merly Included all the small serpents with the mouth not 
distensible and teeth only lii one Jaw, upper or lower, being 
the same as Typhlopoidea the division of thme into 
two families, CaJUtdoata and EpanodotUa, with lower and 
with upper teeth only, respecilvoly, the Typhlopidm are 
reatrictM to the lattei , and contrasted with Stenoitonridai. 

!l^hlopoidea (tif-lo-poi"de-ft), n. pi [NL., < 
Gr. Tv^l6t,f blind, + form.] 

A subonler of OphtdiOy containing the small 
scoleoopbidian or angiostomatous snakes of the 
families Typhloptdse and StcnosUmattdsey and 
thus eqm valent to Typhlojnd/e in abroad sense. 
They differ from all other ophidlana in having no trans- 
verse bone ot the skull, the pterygoid dlaconnected from 
the quadrate, the palatines with their long axes transverse 
and bounding the naial choanm behind, and the ethmo- 
turblnal forming part of the roof of the mouth. 
TyphlopS (tif'lops), n. [NL. (Bchuoider), < Or. 

blind, < blind, + unit, eye.] The 

typical genus of TyphlopultSy having the muzzle 
covered above with rostral and intemasal 
scutes, and one ocular, one preocular, and one 
nasal plate. 

typhloaifl (tif-lo'sis), w. [NL., < Or. r{i^JUiW/f,a 
making blind, blindness, \ rn^/onv, make blind, 

< rvf/J>^y blind.] Blindness. 
typnlOBOlar (tif-l^so'l^r), a. [< typhUmle -f 

-arS.] Of the chi^cter of or pertaining to a 
typhlosole. Mteros, Svity N. S., 3DCVIl7o65. 
tsn^OSOle (tif'lp-sol), n. [< Gr. blind, 

+ outTJpf. tube, pipe ; see solen,'] A thick fold- 
ing of tne intestine of certain annelids, mol- 
lusks, etc., formed by the involution of the wall 
of the intestine along the dorsomedian lino, and 
projecting into the intestinal cavity, 

Anat. Invert., p. 196. 

TypllOttan (tl-fd'fi-an), a. [Also, erroneously, 
Typhesafty Typhcan;\ L. Typhocusy < Gr. 
contr. Twjkic, Typhosus (see def.) ; cf. Typhan^,} 
Of, pertaining to, or resembling T^h^us (or 
T^uos), a monster of Greek mythology, who 
tned to conquer the gods, but was overcome 
by Zeus and buried under Mount Etna. X^^phoeua 
is described na vomiting flame from a hundred mmitha 
and thus typifies a volcano. 

typhoid (ti'foid), a. and n. [= F. typhoidey < Gr, 
^Tw^i6t/Cy contr. delirious, of persons 

suffering from fever, also of the fever itself, 

< TisjtoCy smoke, also stupor arising from fever: 

see typhus,^ I. a. Resembling typhus; noting 
a specific continued fever— Bilious typhoid fla- 
vor. See /emri.- Typhoid toaoUlus, or Ebortn*sbadl- 
lus, a miororiirganiaro found in the intestinal uloera and 
elaewhere in the bodies, of those dyitig from typhoid fever, 
and believed to be the cauae of this disease.— TVphoild 
oonditlon or state, a oondition oocuiTlng aometlmes in 
the conrae of acute diseases of a depressing type, in which 
there is marked loweiing of all the vital forces, shown by 
prostration, muttering delirium, oarphologta, musoubir 
twitcliings, unconscious discharges from the bladder and 
bowels, a dry, cracked, often blackish tongue, etc.— 
pholdtovor. See/swfi.— T^old pnoumonia. 
ptmmanta, , 

n. w. Typhoid fever. See/crcri. 
t 3 rphoidal(ti'foi-dal),a. [< fyphold + -af.] Of, 
pertaining to, or characteristic of typhoid fe- 
ver; as, fy;)Aot‘da/ symptoms, 
typho m a l a ri al (ti^f6-mfi-l&'ri-§i), a. [< to- 
pHo(id) + malarial} Involving both typhoid 
and malarial characters : appli^ to a disease 
caused by the combined influence of filth and 
the malarial poison, or a typhoid feger in which 
the symptoms are modified by the action of ma- 
laria. Whether either of these conditions ex- 
ists has been a subject of dispute among medi- 
cal writers, 

typhemanla (ti-f^mfi'ni-J), a. [< Gr. 
stupor (see iypkusy typko%a)y *4* /lavio, madness.] 


I^T^bonuuilA 

A low, muttering delirium with stupor, but with* 
out sleep, as seen in severe cases of typhus 
fever. Also typhonia* 

tnhon^t (ti'fon), M. [< NL. typhon (Bacon), < 
Gr. Tvfwv, also a furious whirlwind ; ef. 
Tv^, Typhon, one of the giants, son of Ty- 
phosus. and Tw^, father of Typhon, 

and a god of the winds ; of. cloud, smoke, 
mist, K rc^f/v, smoke; of. ftkt. dhupOy smoke. 
Cf. typhus. Th<' word has been merged in ty- 
phooHy q. V.] A whirlwind. 

(ti'fon), 11 , [< Jj. Typhoriy < Or. 
one of the giants: see def. and typhon^,'] 1 . 
In Or, myth., a son of T>'pho 6 u 8 , and tlie father 
of the winds: later confused with Typhoa or 
Typhoeua . — 2. The Oreek name of the Egyp- 
tian divinity Hot, the personification of the 
principle of evil.— 3. [?. f.] A large East In- 
dian heron, Arden auniatrava. 
tTl^onia (ti-fo'ni-il), w. [NL., < Or. rv^y 
stupor : see typhus.'] Same as typkomama, 
typnonic (ti-fon'ik), a. f< typhon^ + -ic.] Of 
or pertaining to a typhon or typhoon; having 
the force or character of a typhoon. 

boon (ti-fdn'), n. [Formerly also tyfoon ; al- 
i, in simulation of typJion^ from the earlier 
tuffoon am),tuffon (1610), touffou (1667), < Pg. 

< Ar. rers. Hind, titfdn (whence in re- 
oent Anglo-Ind. tufan, toofan^ toojauny touffuu), 
a sudden and violent storm, a tempest, hum- 
oane. The Ar. Pers. Hind, tufdn cfoes not ap- 
pear to be original in any of those languages, 
«nd may have been derived from the Or. ri>^c, 
whence also E. typhon': see typhon'^. Cf. Chi- 
nese fatfung, * a ^eat wind* (of any kind) : In, 
faif great; fdng (also given as fdng, fSng)y in 
eSanton fongt wind. The term tat fung, a cy- 
clone, a local name in Formosa, may be from 
the Chinese faifung in its general sense. The 
Chinese names for typhoon are pno futig, lit 
‘fierce wind,* ktu fung, lit, ‘ cyclone wind* Uiu, 
a furious cyclone, whirlwind, a wind whicli 
comes from four sides at once). Tlie Chinese 
terms have prob. no connection with the At. 
Pers. Hind, word.] A violent hurricane oc- 
eum^ in the China seas and their emdrons, 
principally during the months of July, August, 
Mptember, and October. Typhoons are prolonged 
oyiuoiilo atorms of great Intensity, and correspond in 
etery respect to the West Indian hurricanes which occur 
In the same latitudes In the western hemisphere 
1 vent aboord of the shippe of Bengala, at nvhlch time it 
was the yeeru of Toufon concerning which Tmffon yo 
are to ynderstand, that in the Eaat Indies often times 
there are not stonues as in other couutreys , but euery 10. 
or 12. yeeres there are such tempests and stonnes that it 
is a thing Incredible, . . . neither do tliey know certainly 
what yeere they wll como Hakluyt's Voyages, II. 870 
Tu0bon<t are a particular kind of violent Storm blowing 
CD the Coast of Tunquin. . It conies on fierce and blows 
very violcot, at N. E. twelve hours more ar less, . . . 
When the Wind begins to abate, it dies away suddenly, 
and falling fiat calm it continues so an Hour, more or less , 
then the Wind comes about to the H W , and It blows and 
rains as fierce from thence as It did before at N R, and as 
long. JOampuTy Voyages, II 1. 2a9. 

typhotozill (ti-fo-tok'sin), n. [< Gr. rwhoiy stu- 
por (see typhus'), + rof(iadv), poisou, 4* 

A tonn (O 7 H 17 NO 2 ) obtained from cultures of 
the baoilluB of typhoid fever. 
tTPlums (ti'fus), a, [< typhous) + -ous,] Of or 
relating to typhus. 

tyi^-poison (tlf'poi^'zn), n. [< typh{us)y ty- 
jm(o»d), + poison.] Poison or virus which when 
admitted into the system produces typh-fever, 
or continued low feversj^as typhus otr typhoid, 
tflilliu (ti'fus), n. [xs F. typhus = Sp. mo = 
Pg. typho It. iifo s D. G. typhus s Sw.I>an. 
iyfus, < NL. typhus, typhus (cf. L. typhus, pride, 
vanity), < Gr. smoke, vapor, mist (hence, 
vanity, conceit), also stupor, esp. stupor arising 
from fever, < rafeiv^ smoke: see typhont^,] A 
fever accompanied by great prostration, usu- 
ally delirium, and an eruption of small reddish- 
pnimle spots; ship-fever; jail-fever. Compare 
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Thou OraohiiM ds|gn*il to 1st tha fsSr 0ns vlflw 
fisr3VP<bPsopls. 

Prior, fieooiid Hymn of CaUlmaohnt. 
Hart *• Smith already swearing at my feet 
That I'm the typie she. Away with Smith ! 

Mrs. Browning, Aurora Ee 


with aeid the parti of the tnriEhee of a itone 

e • a • jT. sa 


Eelgh, tz. rapl 


Wpog- 


typhus jerer, under /ei7^r-.AMomltial 
mmx, See/msri.- Malignant bilious t ‘ 


al ty^us fever, pyomuu—t^ 

oid fever See /mwri TypliUB I 

ig typhoid fever. —Typhus cai 


Is, typhoid 

_ __atonus, walking 

rvOL Jalldever - Tj^hus oastrensli, camp-fever. . . 
/nsfd —Typhus sxantbematicas. t^hus fever.— ly- 
plnis liver, Seedef. and fsveri — Typhus gangUam 
i^boid fever.— Typhus joterodss, yellow fever. See 
fsmr^ —Typhus peteotoalls, typhus fever.— Typhus 
SUOUmus, relapsing fever 

tnio (tip'tk), a. [ss F. typique sa Bp. Upieo ss 
tfffgioo (ef. I). (J. typtseh sa Sw. Dnu. typisk)^ 
< L. typieuSf < Or. rvrrncdc, of or pertaining to a 
type, conformable, typical, < ri>?rof, impression, 
type: see type,] Constituting or representing 
• type; ty^osl. [Bare.] 


T|ViO fever, a fever that Is regular In Its attacks, or that 
follows a particular type * opposed to erraf»e/eivf. 

typical (tip'l-k|il), a, [< LL. tuptcaU^ < L. 
tupieus, typic: see typic and -al.} 1. Having 
the character of a significant or symbolic type ; 
serving as an index or a symbol of something 
past, present, or to come; representative; em- 
blematic; illustrative. 

The description is, as sorted best to the apprehension of 
tboso times, typtcatt and shadowie 

Mdton, Churoh-Government, I. 2. 
On the right hand of Poiiery sat Judaism, represented 
by an old man cnihroidereo with phylacteries, and distin- 
guished by many typteal figures, which I had not skill 
enough to unriddle Addtson, Tatler, Eo 267 

Typiral romnins of every disposition must oontinue 
traceable even to the remotest future. 

H. Spenen, Social Statics, p. 829. 

2. Constituting or conforming to a type or pat- 
tern; representative in kind or quality; serv- 
ing as a characteristic example of a ^oup or 
an aggi'cgate: as, a typical animal, plant, spe- 
cies, or genus; a typical bnilding; typical con- 
duct. Also typal. Compare athjptcaly atypical, 
suhtypirnl. 

I need hardly name David and Jonathan ; yet I cannot 
pass them by , for theirs is, and will remain, the typietd 
iiietidship of the world. N A. Rev., CXXXIX. 45.S 

3. Of or pertaining to a type or types: signifi- 
cantly characteristic or illustrative; inuicative ; 
coiinotative : as, a typical example or specimen ; 
typical markings, colors, or limbs — Typical oelli, 
i'll hot , same wjUndamenial odU (which see, under /^n 
danunUal). 

tmlcality (tip-i-kal'i-ti)j n. [< typical + -ity,] 
Tne fact or state of being typical ; existence 
as a type or symbol ; also, adhoreuce to typos 
or standards. [Rare.] 

Such men . . . have spurned the empty typieaiity of 
the church whenever she has pretended to appease that 
immortal want (of a really divine righteousness]. 

H. James, Subs, and Shad , p 222. 

typically (tip'i-kal-i), adr. In a typical man- 
ner; representatively; symbolically. 

other Lmitical larnlm took away sin typically, this 
really. Rev. T Adams, Works, 11. 118 

In the Eucharist he IChristl still la figured . . more 

clearly, but yet still but typioaUy, or in figure 

Jer. Taylor, DiMuastve from Poiwry, II il. | 3 

typicalness (tip'i-k^-nos), ». The state of 
ueing typical. 

typienm (tip'i-kum), n. [< MGr. Timstiv, a book 
of ritual, an imperil decree, neut. of Gr. rvrr/- 
Kog, of or pertaining to a type: see iyjnc.] In 
the Or, Ch,, same as directory, 1. 
l^identata (tKpi-den-tfi'ttt), «. pi. [NL., < 
L. typus, type, + dentatus, toothed j A division 
of placental mammals, containing all c>xcept- 
ing the Rdentaia, 

typification (tip^'i-fl-kfi'shpn), «. [< typify + 
The act or state of typifying, 
typifler (tip'i-fl-fcr), n. [< ^dfy + -<t 1. J One 
Who or that which typines. 

A modem typifier, who deals only In similitudes and 
correspondences. Warhurtan, Works, XI. 408 

typify (tip'i-0), V, t , ; pret. and pn. typified, ppr. 
lyHtying. [< L. typus, type, 4* facere, mi^e 
(see -fy)*] 1. To represent by an image, form, 
model, or resemblance; show forth ; prefigure. 

Our Saviour was iypifisd Indeed by the goat that was 
slain. 8irT, Browne, Vnlg. Err. 

2. To be or constitute a type of; embody the 
t^ical characteristics of; exemplify: as, the 
tiger typifies all the animals of the cat kind. 
typUt (tl'pist), n, [< type + ~ist.] One who 
uses a type-writer. [B^ent.] 
typo (ti'po), n. [Abbr. of typographer,] A com- 
positor. [Colloq.] 

typoeofiiiiy(U'p^koz«mi),n. [< Gr. rnwoc, tvpe, 
+ Kdapog, the world.] A representation of the 
world ; universal terminolo^. [Bare.] 

Books of eKpoeosmy, which have been made since, ^ 

nothing bnt amaio of words of all arts, to give men conn- 
tenanoe^ tbst those which use the temsmtgbt be tbonght 
to understand the art. 

Saeon, Advaneement of teaming, IL 

Typodemtia (tt-pfdon'ahifi), d,pl [NL., < Or. 
rimoc, t 3 rp 6 , 4- odoijc (Movr-) ss E. tooth,] In 
Blyrii*8 edition of Cuvier, an order of placental 
Mammalia, comprehending the Bimana,Quad- 
rumana, and Camaria (eamaesiers) of Cuvier; 
one of two orders constituting Blyth’s soi^)^ 
gong type of mammalt. {Not in use.] 
typQMrffihillg (tl'pd-ech/ing), n. The proeees 


B which, as th^ are depressed, operate types in the or- 
der desired £. E Typoifira|lllio point Bee 


tjrpM. . 

rapher, 

typograph (tl'pd- or tip‘$-grhf ), n. [< Or. rimog, 
type, + ypa^ia, < ypd^tv, write.] A type*inak- 
and iype-setting machine. Science, VHI. 

topographer (tI-pog'ii^^^ n. [< 

+ -eri. J 1 . One who prints with or mm types, 
or by typographic process. 

There Is a very ancient edition of this work ( Jnstlntan’s 
"Institutes"], without date, fdaccb or typogrqphsr, 

T. frarton, Poetry, n. 881, note. 

2. A beetle of the genus Bostryehus, as JB. ty- 
pograpkicus: so called from the characteristic 
markings its Inrva makes on the bark of trees, 
typographic (tip-o- or a-p(l-graf'ik), a, [» F. 
typographique b Sp. tipogrdfico as Pg. typogra- 
pnico ss It. tipografico; as typograph-y + -<o,] 
Of or pertaining to the art of printing from 
woodcuts, or plates in nigh relief.— 
nflKigraphlc maohine, a machine for imprcMtng a ma^ 
trix from which a stereotype plate may be cast It has 
keys which, as th<y are dr ^ 

dor desired E. F^ 

14 ib). 

tyiK)grapiiical(tip‘^orti-n 6 -graf'i-kftl),a. [< 
typographic + -ai.] 1. Of or pertaining to ty- 
pography, or the use or manipulation of types 
for printing : as, typographical errors. — 2f. Em- 
blematic ; figurative ; typical, 
tynographically (tip- 6 - or ti-po-.praf'i-k^-i), 
aav, 1. By means of types ; after the manner 
of type-printers, as opposed to lithographic 
or copperplate methods. — 2t. Emblematically; 
figuratively. 

typographic (ts-pog'ra-flst), «. [< / pograph-y 
•f A Student of typography, a person 

concerned with the art or nlstory ot printing. 
Athensemi, No. 32fi2, p. 412. f^Bare.] 
typograjdiy (ti-pog'ra-fi), w. [a= F. ty ^ographie 
ss sp. Upografia = I^’g. typograjhia s : It. Upo- 
grajia = G. ^ographic — l^w. I)an. itfpografi, 
< Or. rhiTog, impression, type, + -ygatpia, ' 
write.] 1 . art of composing ty')e 8 and 
printing from them. 

Caxton taught us typography about the year 1 74. 

Johnson, Idle , No. 69. 

2. In a restricted use, type-work; the branch 
of printing connected 'mth composition; the 
preparation of matter in type for use ii print- 
ing. — 3. The general character or appearance 
of printed matter. — 4t. Emblematical or hiero- 
glyphic representation. Sir T, Browne, Vulg. 
Err. 

typolite (tip'^lit), w. [< Gr. rimog, impreMsion, 
+ hOog, stone.] A stone or pemfaotion im- 
Xiressed with the figure of an animal or a plant ; 
a fossil, in an ordinary paleontological sense, 
typological (tip-^- or tl-p^-loi'i-kfJ), a, r< (y- 
polog-y + -fc-al.] Of or pertaining to typol igy : 
relating to types or symbols : as, typdU>i> 
exegesis. Eneyc. Brit,, XI. 606. 
trooloCT (tl-pol'^-ji), M. [< Gr. rttroc, tjpe, 
+ -loylu, < speak : see -ology.] The cfoc- 
trine of types or symbols ; a discourse on tyjies, 
especially those of Scripture, 
tyj^anla (tip-^ or ti-pd-m§'ni-ft), n, [< Or. 
rimog, type, + yavla, madness.] A mania for 
the use ot printing-types; a strong propensity 
to write for publication. [Humorous.] 

The slender Intellectual ‘endowments and limited vital 
resources which are so very freqaently observed In aaso- 
elation with typotnanio. 

O. W, Botmes, Ibe Atlantic, U. «a 

typonym (tl'p 6 -nim), n. r< Gr. r(muc, type, *'+ 
ow/ia, name.] In cool, ana bat,, a name based 
upon an indication of a type species or ot a type 
specimen. Coues, The Auk (1884), VI. 821, 
typonymal (H-pon'i-mfil), a. Same as typo- 
nymic. 


typouymlc or tl-p^nim'lk), a, [< typo- 
nym + -4o.’i Named with reference to a t 


being as a 


I 

as a genus whose ty^ species is declared, or a 
188^?^ specunen of which is recorded. 

typorama (tip-$- or ti-p(h.rfi'm|j.), n, [< Or. ri- 
retK, type, + bpaita, view: see MHorama,] A 
view of something consisting of a detailed plan 
ormodel; a representation in facsimile. [Bare*] 
.The tMwmma. a plaster of Tarla modSI ot the Viidw* 

Clin; Zide^ Wight 


lo-ggAizig Wf** typtotoitai n. 

iB«kiag*pUtofornUef pnntittgby^tchltig 



iplrit^poitigf ««e produeed; ml«o, « 
MlflT«r in tlka i^tnalistle theory of these 
phenomenal 

t^lO0 («p4<rf'6.ji), n. [^g. < Or. Tiinw, 
Strike, + < Myttv^ speak ; see •ologyA In 

spirituaUm, the theory or praetice of spirit* 
rapping; also, the key to spirlt^r^pings. 

Tyx (tir), a. floel. Igr : see Tiw, Tuesdfty.^ In 
jforwtm myth,, the god of war and victory, 
son of Odin. He is the same as the Anglo* 
Saxon Tiw. 

tyrant, n. and e. An obsolete form of tyrant. 

tyrannant (IS^nui-es), n. [< tyran + *ess.] A 
remale tyrant. 

And now the tyrannmtt bearet all the stroko, 
doggliig her aatteritiff neck with servile yoke. 

Tfmet^ WkUU4 (E £. t. H.\ p. 92. 


[< F. tyranntgue a= Sp. 
UranntcOf < L. 


grannie (tf-ran'ik), a. . 
tirdnioo cs Pg. tyrannico =s It. UranmcOf < 
tyrannicusi ML. UrannicuSf < Gr. rvpawiK6q^ of 
or pertaining to a tyrant, < Thpavvo^j tyrant : see 
tyrant] Same as tyrannical. 

Brute Tlolenoe and proud tyrannic power 

MUUm. P. R J. 2ia 

tyrannical (tl-ran'i-k^), a. [< tyrannic + -at] 
1. Having the character of a tyrant; acting 
like a tyrant; despotic in rule or procedure; 
arbitrary; imperious: as, a tyrannical master. 
— a. Pertaining to or characteristic of a tyrant ; 
unjustly severe in operation; oppressive: as, a 
tyrannical government; tyrannical actions. 

In thia point charge him home, that he affeota 
Tyranmoal power. Shdk.t Cor , ill 8 2. 

Domineering, aevercb oppreaalve, galling, grind- 
ing. See demoCMm. 

tyrannicaUiy (ti-ran'l-kal-i), aHv. In a tyran* 
nical manner; with arbitrary or oppressive ex* 
ercise of power. Shalc.^ Hamlet, u. 2. 356. 
tyrannioalness (ti-ran'l-kal-nes), n. Tyran* 
nical disposition or practice, 
tyrazmicidal (tl-ran'l*si-dal), a. [< tyranni- 
cide + -al.] Belating to tyrannicide, 
tyrannicide^ (tl-ran'i-Md), n. [< F. tyranm- 
cidCf < L. tyrannieiday a slayer of a tyrant, < 
tyrannusy tyrant, + -eida, < cadercy slay.] One 
who kills a tyrant. 

Bear what Xenophon lara in Blero People ..erect 
Statuea In their Templea to the Bonourof Tyrannieide$.*' 
Mittony Answer to Balmaalus, v. 

tyrannicide^ (ti*ran^i*8id), n, [< F. tyranni- 
ctdcy < L. tymnnicidtumy the slaying of a tyrant, 
< tyrannusy tyrant, + -adtum, < cmlcrcy slay.] 
The act of killing a tyrant ; the putting a tyran- 
nical ruler to death on account of his acts. 
Tyrannldm (ti-ran'i*dd), n. pi, [NL., < Tyran- 
nu8 4* -ids;.] A family of passerine birds, named 
from the genus Tyrannuc ; the tyrant-birds or 
tyi’ant-flycatchers. There are many genera, and 
upward of iOO tpeoiei^ oonllned to America, and chiefly 
represented in the Neotropical region. They are readily 
dlatlnguiahed by the non-ocoliie (clamatorial or raeaomy- 
odUn) (diaraoter of the syrinx, the aoutollipUuitar tarai of 
theexaspldean type, ten primaries of which the flrat is not 
•purkmo, twelre reotrloea, and the bill almost invariably 
hooked at the end by an overhanging point of the uppw 
mandiUe. The riotua as a rule la loougly briatled, the 
hind toe la eleutherodaotylous, or freely movable apart 
from the othara (as in oscine PamT«9\ and the outer and 
middle toes are united only at their baaea. Itisone of the 
moct extenalTe and oharaoteristio gronps of its jpnde in 
the New World, only the Tamgridm and Troehuidm ap- 
sroaohlng it In these respects, its relatiottships are with 
the other non-oeoine Pamrn highly develop In and 
poonhar to the Neotropical region, namely the Pipridm 
and CMffuiMsp; but not with the true flyoimhers, or Jfus- 
pWsiilowhi* 


, j>whloh many of the long-known species used to 

be referred. Only S or 0 genera extend Into the United 
Stately and of theae only 6 (zVranatis, Myiar«ku»,8ayomii»y 
Oonta^y and BmptOmBm) have any extensive dlstributton 
in that country. The genus Onyrhynohnty without any 
hook of the b«dt, is often now sepeiated as the tfpe of 
•i^er iMnifar; aaide from this the Tynatwidm ere by 
Sdater divided into 4 eobfemiUes— Tmwkyuknmy Piety- 
fllynchfnm.JamntHntitt and TyraniUnm. See outs under 
OmemMy Mmpldonany FtwrioAoy king-ktrd. Megarkynohm, 
Jrgsiiiua Mwa. PtaiyrhynakiMy Pyrootpkalvty SiyamUy 
m t mp rml yTmUepbnii, Todirottrum, ana TyranniUnt. 
AmimtaUI (tir-i^nt'nd ), n. pi* [NL. , < Tyrawm 
4 4ins.] a subfamily of Tyrannideey contain* 
ing the trua tmnt-flyoatchers, of arboreal bab* 
its, «ad usuaUy more or less extensively ollva- 
oeoni coloration, sometimes gray, varied chief- 
ly with white or yellow, and often withabright- 
cbloredspotonthecrowii. BliOs of this group abound 
thronOhoul the woodlands of America, from the limit 
of team bottmorth and south, and play an Important part 
to the economy of nature, oomparihle to that of the true 
ftreitcberiflirusafMH^ IntheUnited 

fliitM the folworlan (MiMnt /nrJkatu»X the oommon 

kMbM or bee-martin (r ‘ " 

MMtroatoherCJT ' 
i(or 
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tmilll|llO(tlr^)^idn),a. [< Tyramnc ^ 

Of or pertswing to the Tt^nninm; relating to 
or resembling the genus Twannvs: in a narrow 
sense appUed^tothe larger tyrant-flycatchers, in 
dlstineuon from the smaller tyrannuline forms. 
TsrrumiflCIlS <tir-^nis'kus), n. [NL. (Cabanis 
and Heine, 1859), dim. of Tyrannusy q. v.] A 
Mnus of small tyrant-flycatchers, of the sub* 
family ElmniintCy containing about 11 species, 
ranging from Guatemala to southern Brazil, as 
T, nigneapiUus and T* chtereioeps, 
tynumiflC, V, See tyrannise, 
t^annishf (ti'r^nish), a* [< ME. tyranmshy it- 
ranmsh ; < tj/ran + -isAl.] Like a tyrant ; char- 
acteristic of a tyrant; tyrannical. 

The prottde tiranwUk Romaln 
Tarqulnius, which was than king. 

Gowety OoDf. Amaut, viL 

l^yraimiBe (tir'a^niz), r.; pret. and pp. tyran- 
nusedy ppr. tyrdnnmng, [< F. turanniaer =s Bp. 
Urantsar s Pg. iyrannisar ss It. Hranniszarc, 
< Gr. Tvpavpi(€ivy take the part of a tyrant, < 
riipawogy tyrant: see tyrant.^ L intrans. 1. 
To act as a tyrant; exercise tyrannical power; 
rule despotically or cruelly: used of persons, 
with over before an object. 

I made thee miaerable, 

What time 1 threw the people's suffrages 
On him that thus doth fyranniw o'er me. 

Shak.y Tit. And., Iv. 8. 29. 

Hence — 2. To have a tyrannical influence; 
exercise oppressive restraint; maintain arbi- 
trary control : used of things, commonly with 
over. 

Nor, while we trait In the mercy of Ood through Cbriat 
Jesus, [shallj fear be able to tyranniu over us. 

IlMker, Eecles. Polity, v. 47. 

The first and last lesson of the useful arts is that Na- 
ture tyrannixet over our works. Smervon, Art 

.n. trana, 1. To rule, treat, or affect tyran- 
nically ; act the tyrant to or over. 

Thia is he that shal tyrannixe the citie of Rome, and be 
the ruine of my house 

<?ueiNmi, Letters (tr by Hollowes, 1B77), p 164. 

They would enfojrne a slavish obedience without law, 
which is the known definition of a tyrant and a tyranniz'd 
people JttlUm, Apology for Smectymnuus. 

2t. To make tyrannically oppressive ; convert 
into an instrument of tyranny. 

Bofateroua edicts tyranninny the blessed ordinance of 
marriage into the quality of a most unnatural and un- 
christJauly yoke. MUtony Divorce, 11 20 

Also spelled tyrannm. 

tyraxinoid (tir'a-^ioki), a. [< Tyrannua + -oid.'] 
Besembliug or related to a tyrant-bird ; be- 
longing to the Tyrannmdesp. 

Tprinnoiden (tir-a-noi'do-e), n. pi. [NL., < 
Tyrannua + -mdcspl) A supe^amily of passer- 
ine birds, containing those families of Faaaerea 
which have a mesomyodian tracheobronchial 
syrinx and an indepoimentlymovable hallux, di- 
vided into Heteromen and Hoinwomen, accord- 
ing to the situation of the main artei^ of the 
thigh, and consisting of the families Xeniddaa 
(New Zealand), PhtlepitHdae (Madagascar), 
Pittidaa (Ethiopian, Oriental, and Australian), 
and the Amencan TyranmdaPy PtpndsBy Cottn- 
gtdm^ and Phytotomulae. Nine tenths of the 
species are American, and most of these Neo- 
tropical. ' 

tmamiaUB (tir'a-nus), a. [< tyran + -oua.'] 
Of tyrannical character or quality; ^iven to or 
marked by tyranny ; harshly despotic. 

And, like the tyroMume breathing of the north. 
Shakes all our buds from growing. 

Shak.y OymbeUne, L 8. 86. 
And now the storm-blast earner and be 
Waa tyrannouz and strong. 

CoUfidgey Ancient Mariner, L 

tyrtmurasly (tir'a-nus-li), adv. In a tyran- 
nous manner; with tyrannical force or intent; 
despotically; cruelly. 

Ther& being both together in the iloud, 

They each at otnei 


ler tyrannoudy fiew. 

Speneer, F. Q., V. ii. IX 
Juliui before hla Death tyrannoudy had made himself 
Emperor of the Roman Commonwealth 

MUtony Bist Eng., it 

Tynumillft (tl-ran'fl-lM), n, p^L. (Swainson, 
1827), dim, of Tyrannusy q. v,j 1, A genus of 
^rannuline flycatchers, the type of which is 
f, harhata, it hSs been loosely used for many tmaU 
ollvaoeoua spedea now distributed in different gmera. 
“ * " " *" or prior 


to its limilarity to the name Tyronnvlw 
date,lt to now diausea, tho speef 
3Vni«m«iki being oslled Mytobitu 


, tho sj^ies properly belonging to 


the wood-pewee or 
Mdsevniial tmaUerllyeiteh- 


Itoel the traos Jtoiridtoiaa furoiah 

m toaUaboat 90 gaaen. 


2. [t d.] A small tyrant-flycatcher of the above 
or some related genus: a tyrannuline. 
tfmmillillg (tl-ran'6-lin), a. and n. [< TV- 
roffiHila -iadl.] f, a. Pertaining or related 


to the tynumulas, or small tsrrant-flycatehefs, 
as distinguished from the larger or tyrumiBe 
forms. 

n. H. A little olivaceous flycatcher ; a mem- 
ber of the genus Tyrannula. or some similar 
bird. They are such as those figured under 
Contopua. EmpidonaXy andjicteif. 

Tyranniuiui (tl-ran'^-lus), n, [NL. (Vieilloi, 
1816), dim . of TyrannuSy q. v.] A genus of very 
small tyrant-flycatchers of tropical America, 
of the subfamily Elaaniinae, The type la T. ete- 
tuB, the so-called gold-naped wren of early writer^ about 



Tyrannutus eiatut 

21 inches long, with ybUow crest white throat, and 
* “ " ‘ , mbablting the valley of the ‘ 


tall, and wings, I „ _ 

and found northward to Panama. 

TNraimilS (ti-ran'us), w. [NL. (Cuvier, 1800), 
C L. tyrannuSy tyrant : see tyrant.^ The name- 
fl^ving genus of TyrauntdaSy formerly loosely ex- 
tended to embrace most of the larger speeiee 
then known (so named from their iiritable or 
irascible disposition and their tendency to tyr- 
annize over other birds), now restricted to a 
few large stout flycatchers like the oommon 
king-bira or bee-martin of the United States, 
T. tyrannu8y Tpipirty T. intrepidnSy or T. caroUh 
nenata. They have the head with a vertical ersatz thabOl 
atont; hooked, and welLbristled, several enter ]»liiiariea 
emai^natc^ the tail even or emaiyinate^ and theedoratlMi 
black and white, or mray and white, or olive and yeUew. 
The gray king-bird ofthe Wmt Indies and sonthqmUiiiled 
States (7. domifdemtit or 7. gritewi), the Arkaniaa fly- 
catcher (7 vertieaUe) of the W eetem Statesand Toritorlea, 
Castln's and Couch's flycatchers of the South western Statw 
and southward (7. tNNverafW and 7 mdaneheUmuXagvmA- 
ditional examplet: and others occur in the West Indiea 
and Central and South America. See cut undw W igrMsd. 

tyraimy (tir'Ml), w.; pi. Ufranntea (-niz). [< 
ME. tirannye’^i OF. (and F.) tyrannic sa Fr. #- 
manta =s Sp. Urania = Pg. tyrannta = It, Urem- 
nttty < ML. tyranma, tyrantay < Gr. rvpawiay tv- 
pow/f, tyranny, < Hpavvof , a tyrant : see tyrant] 
1. The rule of a tyrant in the ancient sense; 
the personal government of one of the Greek 
tyrants; a state or government having an un- 
controlleil ruler bearing tho title of tyrant. 

Bis iCypaelus’s] modoration and clemency are aBowad 
^ all ; yet he is universally called by the Oreclan wiiUts 
Imnt of Corinth, and his government a Tyranny. 

J AdamZy WorkxTV. 607. 


One might have thought 


that, amid the 


I Bepnbl 

tabUah it over groat cities like Padna and Verona. 

E. A. Fremany Venice, p. WtL 

2. The office or incumbency of a tyrant; a ty- 
rant’s administration or tenure; the system of 
government by tyrants. 

Aristotle . . . aaslgna to the tyranny of Periandar a 
duration of 44 years. 

dmUk't Did. Or, and Rom. Stag., JXL UKU 
Hence — 8. A tyrannical government; a law- 
less autocracy or despotism. 

Polybius, ... to the Sixth Book of his Hiatoiy, aaya 
thus ** When Princes began to indulge their own Lum 
and aansnal Appetites, then Kingdoms were turned into 
so many TyrannioM," Mittony Answer to SalmaahUL 

4. Arbitrary or unrestrained exercise of power; 
despotic abuse of authority; unmerciful rule. 
Insulting tyranny begins to jet 
Upon the Innocent and aweless throne. 

5ha*,Rlcli in.,tt.4.61. 
The tyranny of wealthy and poweriul aubjeots was the 
characteristic evil of the times. 

Maeaulay, Hallani't Const. Elat 

6. A tyrannical action or proceading ; an in- 
stance of despotic rule or conduct. 

My meditations are how to revenge 
Thy bloody tyrannies Lud’t Dotninion, v. % 
Tis a q^ranny 

Deer an humble and obedient sweetnesa 
UnganUy to Inauit Ford, Lady’a Trial, w* fl. 



tyraimy 

6 . Severity; harshness; stringency. 

Tbe t^ntuny of tbe open night ’» too rough 
For nature to endure. 8hak„ Lear, UL 4. 2. 

1. DnpatUm^ Autocracy, etc Bee de«|K>ti4m.~>C 
OppnuUni, DctpaHmn, etc. Bee oppremion. 
tyTMUt (ti'r^t), n, [Knrly mod. K. also Urant, 
also tyran,’ tyranm; < ME. tyrant y tiranty ty- 
raunty tiraunt, also tyrany ttrauy < OF. Hrant 
(with imorig -<)» ttrahy tyratiy F. tyran = Pr. 
t%ran ss Sp. Hrano s Pg. tyranno = It. Uranno 
3 x D. tirany tyran = G. Sw. tyrann s Ban. ty- 
ran, < L. tyranniiSy < Or. ri;^in»oc, lord, master, 
sovereign, tyrant; root unknown.] 1 . In an- 
cient Greece, an irresponsible chief or magis- 
trato with unlimited powers, owing his omce 
primarily to insurrection or usurpation. The 
Brat tyrants, so called, were generally the leaders of ris- 
ings against the oligarchies during the seventh and sixth 
centuries b. o. They ruled with the popular consent in 
nearly all the Greek states and colonies at one time or 
another, transmitting their powm* to their heirs until 
democracies or new ollffarcbiea overthrew them. Others 
raised themselves to the position by direct conquest or 
conspiracy. The arbitrary government of the tyrants 
was sometimes beneficent, nut more often extremely 
opisressive and cruel. The typical tyrant In the latter 
sense of the word was Dionysius the Slder, of Sj^racnse 
(405-867 B. C.). 

The Utrant of the Cbersonete 
Was freedom’s beet and bravest friend , 

That tyrant was MUtlades 1 

Byron, Don Juan, ill 80t<8oug). 

Hence — 2. A wilfully arbitrary monarch or 
person in authority ; a ruler or master who uses 
his power cruelly or oppressively; any person 
who treats those bound to him in any way as 
slaves to bis will; an autocratic oppressor 
Let us define a Tyrant, not according to vulgar conceits, 
but the iadgment of Aristotle, and ot all Learned Men 
He is a Tyrant who regards his own welfare and profit 
only, and not that ai the Teople 

MUton, Ans to Balmasius, xii 
A tyrant cannot reign and oppress by his single force , 
he must really liitere^ and interest prodigioualy, a suffi- 
cient number of subordinate tyrants in the duration of his 
Amec, Works, II 280 


8 . A tyrannical or compulsory infiuonce ; some- 
thing that constrains the will inexorably; un 
overruling power. 

FOr lordly love is such a Tyrannc fell 
That wln^ he rules all power lie doth expell 

SpenMcr, flhep Cal , October. 
Thought emancipated itself from expression without 
becoming its tyrant * 

LmoM, Among my Hooks, 2d ser , p. 326 

4 . In ormth.y a tyrant-flyoateber; one of the 
T^annuUe. -Bald tyrant Bame as baldhead, 8 - 
Tba Thirty Tyranta, a omnmittee of thirty sympathisers 
with tbe idiipuchs and with Sparta, who ruled Athens with 
abeolute power 404 -403 B. o. They were overthrown by 
the democracy under Thrasybulua 
tyrmatt (ti'rant), v. [Early mod. E. also tyran; 

< tyranty w.J* L trans. To tyrannize over 
What glorie or what gnerdoti hast thou (Love] found 
In feeble Ladles tyranninff so sore? 

Spenmr, F Q., TV. vii 1 

H. mtrane. To play the tyrant; tyran uize: 
sometimes with indefinite it. 

This encouraged the Irish grandees (their O’s and Mac's) 
to rant and tyrant it in their respeotive seignories. 

Fuller, Worthies, Duokingluunshire, I. 203 

tyrant-bird (ti'rant-b^rd), n. A tyran t-dy- 
cateher. 

tyrant-chat (ti'rant-chat ), n. Some tyrant-dy- 
catoher which resembles or suggests a chat, 
tyrant-flycatcher (ti^rant-di^kaoh-6r). n. Aty- 
rant-bira; any member of the Tyrannidte. 
tyrantlyf (tl'rant-li), adv. [< tyraunUy; 

< tyrant + -fyJf.] In the manner of a tyrant ; 
tyrannically. 

He askyde me tyrauntly tribute of Rmne, 

That tenefully tynt was In tyme of myne elders. 

MorU Artkwre (E. B. T 8,), L 271. 

tyrontryt (ti'r^t-ri), «. Same as tyranny. 

Wydtfy 3 Ki. [1 to.] xvi. 20. 
tymt-dirihe (trrant-shrik), n. One of the 
larger tyrant-flycatchers with a stout bill resem- 
bling a sbrike^s, as any species of the genus Ty^ 
rannus proper, like the kmg-bird or bee-martin. 
Some of these used to be placed in the genus 
LaMus. being mistaken for shrikes. See out 
under IdngdtWd. 

^ftant-wren (ti^r^t-ren ), n. One of the smaller 
tyrant-flycatchers, as a species ot Tyrann%dm$y 
resembling a wren in some respects. See out 
under Tyranwdny. 

tyre^f. An Obsolete spelling of Ure, 


6566 

tyre9(tlr),fi. rE^IndJ A preparation of milk 
and rice used by the East Indians. 

tyrcillCSls(t!-rem'e-ris),n. [< Gr. cheese, 
+ vomiting: see emesis.'^ vomiting ot 
cheesy or curdy matters. Also ^ositt. 

Tyrian (tip'i-an), a. and n. [xs F. l^neny < L. 
Tyriu$y < Gr. Tf/wof, < Tipo^y L. T)pruiiy Tyre (see 
def. ).] 1, a. 1 . Of or pertaining to the ancient 
city and state of Tyre in Phenioia, on the Med- 
iterranean. — 2. Of a purple color characteris- 
tic of Tyre.— Tyrian Oynosure, the oonsteUition Uns 
Minor, anciently called the Cloture, which served as a 
guide to the Tyrians in their long voyages. 

And thon sbalt be our star of Aroady, 

Or Tyrian eynoiure. MUton, Cornua L 842. 

Tyrian purple. Secjm^ 

H. n. A native of Tyre. 

tyriaris (ti-n^a-sis), fi. [< Gr. rvpdc, cheese, 
4--kw<tf.] 1 . Elephantiasis Arabuzfl. — 2. Fall- 
ing off of the hair; alopecia. 

tyrite (ti'rit), n. [< loel. Jpr, Tyr (see J)fr)y + 
-*ty3.] A variety of fergusonite found near 
Aroudal in Norway. 

tyro (ti'ro), >i. [F’ormerly, and prop., Uro ; < L. 
Uroy misspelled tyro, a newly levied soldier, a 
young soldier.] A beginner in learning any- 
thing ; one who is employed in learning or who 
has mastered the rudiments only of any branch 
of knowledge ; a novice. 

There stands a struoture on a rising hill. 

Where tyrot take their freedom out to kill 

Qarth, Dispensary, lU. 

tyrocinlmnf (ti-ro-sin'i-um), n. Same as ty- 
roctny. (ray ton. * Gompare ttrootmum. 

tyroemy (ti-ros'i-ni). w. [Prop. *Uroc%ny; < L. 
Uroctnunny first service or trial, < UrOy a newly 
levied soldier: see tyro.] The state of being a 
tyro, begmner, or learner; pupilage; appren- 
ticeship ; unskilled effort. 

To thee I write my Apotheosis^ 
Mssoenas^^strengthen my TyroetnU 

Toumeury Trans Metamorphosis, Ded. 

TyroglyphidfiB (ti-rp-gllf'i-dg), n. pi. [NL., < 
Tyroglyphns 4* -uUe.} A family of atraeheate 
Aeanna. typified by the genus Tyroglyphns. 
They all have eight legs developed, of five Joints apiece, 
chelate mandibles, skeleton composed of sclerltea in a 
soft skin, and two front pain of Iws set below the body. 
The Tyroglyphtdm are usually parasitic during the curious 
hypopial sUige, although they do not seem to require any 
nutriment from the host ; and aome roecies would appeal* 
to be paraaitio in the adult atage, aa Olymphapu baUena 
rum The related families JSareopttdrr and MyobudUc are 
strictly parasitic during every stage of their existence. 

TyroglyplmB (tl-rog'U-fus), n. [NL. (La- 
treilie, l796), < Gr. rvpdcy oneese, + 
carve.] A noteble genus of acarids or mites, 
typical of the famity Tyroglyphidiey having a 
tarsal claw and a sucker. Tliuse of the subgenus 
RkixoglyphuM feed upon vegetable proilucts, and comprise 



PhylloMra laita {XrrrrfyPbuc tAytltxtrmi). 
a, donal view of female i a.Tentral vlawof female , r, mouth partui 
of taiaal appCadageii €, retitral tubertlen of male 
(All the nguret are much cnlaiged.i 

abontadoien species. Thcee of Tyrodypfnu properfeed 
tipon animal producto, and Include among othen the well- 
known cheeae-mltea, T. tiro and T. fotiyior— the latter 
feeding alio noon farinaceona sabstanoea, (Bee out under 
JUmr mite ) T phyUoxern preye npoo the gnne vine 
phylloxera ; T. entomophagut is a welLknown pm fn ento- 
molo^oal collections. 

(tl-rd'l^T), n, r< G. Turolery Tirolefy a 
Tyrolese, < Tiroly Tyrol: see Tyrolese.] 

A native of T^oi; a l^olese. [Rare.] 
Tyrolefle (tir-p-lfis' or -fez'), a. and n. f< Tyrol 
(G. TtrcHy and improperly Tyrol) *4 -eac. j I, a. 
Of or pertaining to T^of (often called the 
Tyrol), an Alpine province forming with Vor- 
arlbeiv a crownland of the Oisleithan division 
of AuAria-Himgary. 

IL n. ring, and pi. A native or the natives 
of Tyrol. 


TyroUttOM (ti<‘fd4l-eiL0tJ^ ^ 

Rmf of or pertaining to Tyrol, < Tyrol^ T!pfoL} 
A dance of the 'tyrolese pesaants, ora song or 
melody suitable m aueb a danoe. The chsiae* 
terlstio folk-songs of Tyrol abound in yodels. 
tyroUne (tlr'^-lin), n. A violet dye produeed 
by treatment of aniline ; aniline violet Vre. 
Diet., ra. 1060. 

tyrollte (tir'^Ut), n. [Also UroUte; < Tyrol 
+ -ife*.] A hydrous arseniate of copper, oc- 
ourrinff in orthorhombic crystals and m amre- 
gates Having a foliated nucaceous stmeture. 
It is very soft, seotUc. and flexible in thin eoalee, and has 
a blulsli-green color. It it known flrom a number of looel- 
Ities, but Is named from that at Falkenstein In lytoL 

tyroma (ti-rd'mg), n. [NL., < Gr. rvpdcy cheese.] 
Ffdling off of the hair; alopecia, 
tyronina (tl'r$-nizm\ n. t< <yf*o(n-) -f -ism.] 
The state of being a t^. Also Uronim. 
tyroflin (tl'r^sin ), n. [Irreg. < Gr. Htpot, cheese, 
•f 4 na.] A white crystalline body, odorless, 
and insoluble in cold water, having the formula 
C 9 H 11 NO 3 . It if an amido acid, and forma selte with 
both acids and bases. It is a nrodnet of the decompoel- 
tion of proteida, either by the ferment tiypaln, by putre- 
faction, or by bolting with acids. 
tyroBlB (ti-rd'sia), n. [NL., < Gr. rvp^ cheese, 
*f -osiA.j 1. Same as tyrmesto.— 2. The curd- 
ling of milk. 

tsrrothrix (trrp-thrlks), n. [NL., < Gr. n^, 
cheese, + 6pl^y hair.] A bacterium found in 
cheese. 

tyrotojdoon (tl-r^-tok'si-kon), n. piL., < Gr. 
T})p6cy cheese, + ro^iK6vy poison.] A ptomaine 
produced in milk or cheese, the cause of the 
symptoms of yniisouing^ occasionally observed 
to follow the eating of ice-cream. It is either 
identical with or closely related to diazobenzol. 
Tyrrers case. See caaeK 
Teel's fascia. The rectovesical fascia. 
Tynel's hook. A fine hook used in certain oper- 
ations on the eye for drawing forward the iris. 
Tyrrhene (ti-ren'l, a. [< L. JVrrBen«#,< Gr. Tvp^ 
pvv6^y < Tvpptjviay the Gr. name of Etmria or Tus- 
cany.] Bame as Tifrrhentan. 

Tyrrhenian (ti-re'ni-an), o. and n. J[< T)prrkenr 
+ -M?w.] I, «. Etrascan: used poetically, or in 
connection with subjects having some Greek 
relation or bearing.— '!!tyrzlisiiia 3 i Sea, a nunc itUl 
uaod for that part of the Mediterranean which llet be- 
tween I'nacany and the mainland aouthward and the ill* 
and» of Sardinia and Goraica. 

n. n. An Etruscan, 
tyrrltf, n. An old spelling of Hrret. 
ftnrtiean (ter-te'an), a. [< L. TyrUetuty < Gr. 
fvpralofy Tyrt»uB*( 8 ee def,^ + -«n.] Ot or per- 
taining to TyrtSBUs, a Greek poet of the sev- 
enth century B. c., who wrote marching-songs 
and elegiac exhortations for the Spartans, 
tysant. n. A variant of Usane. 

Tysoniail (ti-so'ni-j^n]), a. [< TT^son (see def.) 
4* •fan,] Of or pertaining to, or named after, 
the anatomist Tyson: ^cifying ilie preputial 
glands or follicles which secrete the sebaceous 
substance smegma. 

tyBonita (ti'spn-It), n. [After S. T. T^son, the 
discoverer.] *A rare fluorid of the oenum met- 
als, occurring in hexagonal crystals and mas- 
sive, of a wax-yellow color: found in (Colo- 
rado. 

Tyson'g glands. Bee gland and Tyaonian. 
tyisewt, n. An old spelling ot tiaeve. 
tystla (tei'tl), n. The black guillemot, Vria 
grylle. See out under guillemot. [Orkney and 
Shetland.] 

tjrttj tytef, tyttof, adv. Obsolete apeUings of 

n. and v. An obsolete spelling of 
tyth^.n. An obsolete imlliDg of fiflUngi. 
t|rtifa^glt, n. An obsolete form cl Udimga. See 

Tysadk’i anchor. See anohor. 
tsar, tsarina, etc. See czar, etc. 
tsotfle.n. Seetaatae. 

“ "• “I/*- 

’et. It. Zfngano, ZingarOy G* ZUmmary 
etc'.), (^sy : see under Oipay.] L n, A Hun- 
garian (Hpsy. 

H. a, < 
used in T 
muiio. 

tstyi^^ (ts 6 'pi-lotl), fi. [Hex.] Same as 






1. The twenty-first oharao- 
ter and fifth vowel-sign in 
the English alphabet. The 
Pbenloiaii stphatMt, from which 
ours ooincs uUimatelr (tee under 


ours oomes uUimatelr (tee under 
A\ had DO ittoh alan, but ended 
with T. A sign for the w-eound 
(that it, tor 00 ^ or 6, aa It Ib repre- 
•ented in the reapeUltiaa of IhU 
diotfonaiy) waa added by the 
Oreeka when they adaptM the 
Pbanlolaa irigna to their own nae, and waa written in- 
dUfarenUy v or Y; but the latter finally eatabllahed 
It^f aa the aooepted form In Greek uaage, while the 
former became ouatomary In the derived Italian alpha- 
beta; ao that, oonaiderably later, the Bomana were able 
to import Faa a aeparate and foreign character, to rep- 
reaent the foreign Greek aound ii (» French a, German u 
or lie), into which the Greek S had meanwhile become to 
a great extent altered in pronunciaGon. The V waa alao 
commonly written with ita angle rounded, aa tT; and V 
and U were tor a long time merely different forma of the 
aameaign (like /and J>: itlaonly recently that they have 
come to be alwaya dlatinctly held apart, and have different 
values given them. Aa W also la a doubled CT or F, it ap- 
pears that our four letters IT, F. IF, and Y all come from 
a single sign added by the Oreeka at the end of the Phenl- 
olan ipratem. The sound originally and properly repre- 
sented by the character, and still belonging to it in moat 
languages outside of English, la the oo or it sound, as in 
tnood, tno90, rtde, and the like, the closest of the labial 
vowels, or rounded vowels, aa they are often called (see 
under 0), but this value the letter has in English only In 
exceptional cases. What we call long n, " namely, la this 
same sound with the aenodvowel y prefixed, as yoo (p6); 
and what we call ‘’short n” la the mmre open of the two 
shades of neutral vowel-sound. The digraphs ns, sti, and 
ei 0 also have, aa long, the gu-value In the same manner 
and degree. The ^-element In the sound, namely, is not 
always alike full and undeniable, but varies somewhat, 
according to the dlfllcnlty of slipping it In after a |weced- 
Ing consonant After a guttural (k, g) or a labial (p, 6. m. 
/. eX as when initial, the utterance is completely yo; but 


menta of the tongue, and the element la apt to be slighted, 
being reduced rather to a bit of f ; and In the practice or 
many speakers, and in certain lomUtles, It is even omitted 
altogether, ao that the yH becomes simple ^ new being 
pronounced noo, land loorid, and ao on The diffionlty 
In the way of inserting the y, howeven is removed if the 
preceding syllable has the accent; and hence even those 
who pronounce penii'runu say osn'tln/, and so in all other 
like oaaes. Ttua omlaalon of the y-dement is not an- 
moved, but is stigmatised aa provincial or vulgar, al- 
though pracHsed by many educated and careful speakers, 
and inobably becoming more prevalent It la more gen- 


erally condoned, and even accepted, after I than after i, d, 
n, etc., and some standard auworltles In England itself 
now imnonnce and teach Ut Instead of Id ; in this die- 


avw prauuuuvv miu uqmuu iiivvwi vi •ws tu uiv* 

tlonary the t« la so marked if It occurs after I preceded ^ 
another oonsonant, aa in JMd (/td-id). After r, the dilB 
onliyof adding the y-sound before a vowel is greater than 
after any other tongue-tip oonsonant ; hence in this situa- 
tion the pronunolraon of ‘*lo^ « ** aa is almost unlver- 
aalte accepted and practised. F^ber, after (,d,t, a,** long 
becomes if when the y-element is as It were abeorbea 
Into them, omiverting thmn (aee the different letters) into 
eh, jl, ak, and th; nor is the y-element heard when d fol- 
lows any of these sounds havlim an Independent origin, 
aa in Jwry, etc. The real short u-aound, or that oorre- 


erate Anabaptists, founded in 1534 by one Ubbo 
Phillips. The Ubbenltes rejected the doctrine of di- 
vorce, and differed from the rest of the AnabaptisU l»y 
denyina that the kingdom of Christ is an earthly kingdom, 
in whicn Gie righteous are to exterminate the wicked (ATsu- 
deeker, in Sohaff-Herzog's Belig Eneyo.) Also tTbbonite. 
Ubeity (u-be'i-ti), ». [< ML. iumta(U)8f nbeity, 
< L. ubit where.] The state of being in a den- 
Tilte place; whereness; ubiety. 

Uberons (u'be-ma), a, [< ML. uberodua, fruit- 
ful, < L. ubery fruitful, fertile; cf. uber^ udder, 
teat, 8s E. udder: sec udder. 1 Yielding largely 
or copiously; fruitful; productive; prolific. 

About the fruitful flanks of uberoue Kent, 

A fat and olive sotl. 

MiddUton (and amther), Mayor of Queenborongb, ii. A 
nberty (u'b6r-ti), n. [< ME. ubertee^ < OP. 
’^uberte = Pg. uherdade =s It. uhertd^ < L. f<5cr- 
abundance, fruitfulness, < uher^ fruitful : 
see uhtrous . ] Fertility ; productiveness ; fruit- 
fulness; abundant yield. 

And take not hem [vinee] that bero a grape or two, 

But hem that kneeieth down for nbertee 

Palladiue, Husbondrio (E. E T. S X P- fi*- 
abication (u-bi-ka'shon), [== Rp. ubujocton 
ss Pg. ubicagdOf < L. «/ii, where (prob. for “cMhi, 
^quobi, < qutf who, quid^ what, t a locative 
suffix).] 1. Situation; position; local rela- 
tion j place of rest or lodgment. [Rare.] — 2. 
Ubeity; wherenoss. 

Among other solutions, he suggests that the board affecta 
the upper weight, which it does not touch, by determining 
its uwMUion or wliereness. Wheweu 

ubiety (u-bi'e-ti), n. [< NL. uIneta(t-)8 (repla- 
cing the medieval «beita(U)a), ubie^, < L. «6i, 
where.] I. The state of being in a definite 
place ; ubeity. Ubiety is generally said to be either 
repletive, circumscriptive, or definitive , but these terms 
are taken In different sensei) by different authors. Ac- 
cording to the best usage, rejdettve viriety Is that of a body 
which excludes other bodies from its place by its absolute 
impenetrability, aircvmmnptxve vbtety is that of any ex- 
tended Image which is in a place pat t by part without ex- 
cluding other objects , deftnUtw ubiety is (tonnection with 
a portion of q»ao^ all in every part, and not part by part. 

Ubiety. Local relation , whereness Johnson. 

If my ubiety did not ao nearly resemble ubiquity, that 
in Any whereness and Every whereness I know whore I am. 

Southey, The Doctor, oxclL (Davies ) 
2. Ubiquity: omnipresence, 
ubiduanun (u-bi-kwa'ri-an), a. and n. [< L. 
ubtqu^ everywhere (see 'vhiqu%t^\ + -ar»an.] 
L tt. Existing eveiywhere ; ubiqmtary ; ubiqui- 
tons. [Bare.] 

Have ye, ye aige Intendants of the whole, 

A fMqwtrian preeence and control 7 

Cowper, Tlrooinium, 1. 268. 

H. 11 , [cop,] Same as Vl^uitanan, 2, 
ubidUigt (fi'bi-kwist), ft. [=: F. ubtquuite s Sp. 
Pg. ubiquiskif < L. ufuquCf everywhere, + -wf.] 
Same as ubi^tarian. 


inM,JbU,dbo. What we call “short w^ia in the gr^ 
AMtortty of eases written with w, hut alao with o, as in son, 
wltti so, as in blood, and with ow, aa in young, and in the 
allghtM pronunciation of unaccented ayllablea with almoat 
anyvowaL Oaaea like ftwry and kum and kuy are mnoma- 
loaa and iadatad. A « is alwaya wntten after g, and this 
• (sava in the axoeptfonal oaaea In which It is sUant) has 
a oonsonantal value, haing pronounoed aa the semivowel 
as; and it is so treated aometimea also after other oonso- 
nantB, aapeetally s, m to mmms, ptnuado, anguith. U la 
aij^nt in a^wn^ ate g. having ody (m in French) 
tha ottos of pmairrlng the hard aoand of theg; thus, 
0 tidi$,phgm. Lika i and g, a is never donUad. 

$1. id h fiyinbol: (a) The ohemioal symbol of 
ur an km , (b) In quhternioua, an operational 
ykpi wbiob« prafixM to the evmbol of a quater- 
a&m denotea the veraor of that quaternion, 
(ff) In the theory of heat, a symbol used to de- 
iim the energy, or the sum of the increment 
of hibmt and the heat oonsumed. (d) [1* c.] In 
the sidealiis, the symbol of a function, (e) [«. e.] 
Xh hffdroi^namioa, used with v and « to denote 
Ihe teetsmigolar oomponente of the velocity* 

ojit) ^ One of a ueman seet of mod- 


ubidultairt (^-bik-wi-tar')» [< F. ub%qwta%re: 
se^ah^^to^.] Ubiquitary. Howell, Letters, 

Ubli^tarian (fi-bik-wi-tfi'ri-an), n. and a. [< 
ubi^Utry + -nn.] L ti. 1.‘ One who exists 
everywhere. 1727.— 2. rrap.] One who 

holds to the omnipresence of the boav of Christ. 
Tha nams of Uhintaairiamt Is commonly given to those 
auicmg the Lutherans who held the doctrine of the ubi- 
quity of Christ's body, maintaining it as an explanation 
of the real presence of his body in the eucharlst. Their 
opponents nq^sd this view as denying a special sacra- 
mental prsaence and as confounding the two imtures of 
Ohrlat wot the latter reason the name is sometimes given 
to tha Monopl^tes. Also Ubiquarittn, Ubv^witut. 

n. a. 1. Omnipresent; existing everywhere. 
—2. [oqp.] Belonging or pertaining to the 
Ubiqmtarians : as, Vlnquitartan doctrines or 
arguments. 

inMM|1tltertftnlffl& (^-bik-wi-tft'ri-an-ism), n, [< 
Vbiquiktfkm + -l«a.] The doctrines of the 
tJbitfuitarians. Sehofff Christ and Christianity, 
p. 70, 

llblindttXittSttI (fi-bik'wi-tft-ri-nes), a. The 
■tale of being ubiquitary;* existence every- 
Whm* FVdfer, Oh. lust., &. i. i 81. 

66cr 


where or in all places; ubiq^tous. 

She can conjure, 

Atid 1 am her ubiquitary spirit. 

Mamnger, Emperor of the Baat, L 2. 

The ubiquitary and omnlpreaent essence of God. 

Sir T Browne, Beli^ Medici, L S6. 

n. n.; pi. ubwuiiartes (-riz). I. One who is 
or exists everywhere. 

There is a nymph too of a most curious and elaborate 
•train, light, all motion, an ubiquitary, she is everywhere. 

B. Joneon, Cjmthia's BevdA IL 1. 
2. {cap.'} A Ubiquitanau. 

God is so omnipresent as that the Ubiquitary will needs 
have the body of God eveiywhere. Donne, Sermon^ vU. 

in>l 4 |llitiBin(u-hik'wi-tizm), n. [< ubiquity •¥ 
-fsm.] The doctrines of the Ubiquitanans. 
Ubiqvitist (u-bik'wi-tist), n. [< ubiquiUy 4* 
■istT} Same as Ubtquttarian, 2. 
nbiqnitOUB (u-bik'wi-tus), a. [< ubiquii-ff 4 
-ows.] Being or existing everywhere ; actually 
or apparently omnipresent : often used in an 
exag^rated or humorous sense. 

Whoever travelled from Brnssels to Madrid in order to 
escape the influence of tlio tiktqwtcous Cardinal waa sure 
to be confronted with him in the inmost recesses of the 
King’s cabinet as soon as he was admitted to an audimee. 

Motley, Dutch Republic, L 428. 

nbianitoiuly (u-bik'wi-tus-H), adv. In a ubi- 
quitous manner; in a manner involving real 
or apparent omnipresence, 
ubiqmtoiisnsss (u-bik^wi-tus-nes), n. The 
state or character of being ubiquitous, 
ubiquity (fi-bik'wi-ti), n. K <JP. uUquite, P. 
ubtquiw ss Bp. ubieui^d ss Pg. ulnquidade, < L. 
ubt^, everywhen*, < ubi, where; see ubicaUon.} 

1. Omnipresence, or a capacity of being in an 
indefinite number of places at the same time, 
not strictly amounting to omnipresence; as, 
the ubiquity of ChrisFs body; the ubiquity of 
the king (see below). 

This is the consolation of all good men, unto whom hla 
ubiquity affordeth continual comfort and securite. 

Sir T Browne, Vulg. Err., L 2. 

2. The doctrines or beliefs of tho Ubiquitarians. 

No one sequel nrged by the apostles sgainst the Gala- 
tians, for joining clrcumolslon with Christ, but msy be as 
well enforced a^nst the Lutherans holding ubiqwUy. 

t. Walton, Hooker. 

Bf. Locality; neighborhood; whereabouts. 

Pem she hlght, 

A solemn wight 
As you should meet 
In any street 
In that ubiquity. 

B Joneon, Love's Welcome si Wdbeok. 
tnfiqilltiy of the king, in law. See the quotation. 

A consequence of this prerogstlve Is the legs! ubiquBy 
of the king. His majesty, in the eye of the law, is always 
present in all hla courts, though he osnnot personsUy dis- 
tribute justice. His judges are the mirrors ^ wbien the 
king's image ia reflected. It is the regal offioe, and not 
the royal person, that is always present in court, alwaya 
ready to undertake prosecutions, or pronounce Jud^ent, 
for Uie benefit and protection of the aubject And from 
this ubiquity it follows that the king can never be non- 
suit ; for a nonsuit ia the desertion of a suit or action by 
the non-appearance of the plaintiff in court For the aaroe 
reason, also, in the forms of legal proooedings, the king ia 
not said to appear by his attorney, as other men do; fo^ 


in contemplation of uw be is always present in court 
BMGkttom, Com., 1. v 


nM gll|m (u'bi sfi'prft). (L. : ubt, where : su- 
pra, above: see suprih.} In the place above 
mentioned : marking reference to some passage 
or page before nam^. 

TJ-OOlf (fi'bolt), ». A bar of iron bent into the 
form ox the letter U, fitted with a screw and 
nut at each end. It is used in qar-boildiiig 
to form carriers and supports for orake-rods, 
chains, and other connections. 

XL 0. An abbreviation of Italian ana eorda, on 
one striftg. 

UdlRtllli yxooattt process. 




VolDsiralUMt 

XJidEewaUM (nk-^-wol'ist), n. {< V<ihe WaVi$ 
(or WaUea)^ of Frieidand. 4* A member 

of a Mennonite sect which held that Judas and 
the murderers of Christ will probably be saved 
because of their ignorance, 
nda (d^d^), s, [Hind. 4kid, purple.] A peculiar 
purplish brown used in the decoration of Hin- 
au pottery; also, certain glazed ware painted 

udad (uMal), a. and n, [ Also odal, < Icel. dthal 
as Norw. ode/, allodium, patrimony, sa OHG. no- 
di/, tioda/, dd/i//, farm, homestead, as OS. uodhtl, 
odhll, othtl = AS. etheif hereditary possession, 
home : see (dlodtunif atMt and OaeisUting,'] I. 
iu Noting that right in land which previuled in 
northern Ktirope oefore the introduction of the 
feudal system. Udol tenure itni preyatU In Orknujr 
and Shetland. This tenure, which waa completed Iqr un- 
disturbed posaeMion provable by witnetaea, naa been held 
by the Scotch Court of Seaaion to be the aame aa allodial. 
Aiao odat 

The homeatead of the oiiginal aettter, . . . with the 
ahare of arable and appurtenant common righta, bore 
among the northern nalfona the name ct Odai, or EdheL 
/SSiiMf, (Tonat Ulat, 1 24. 

n. «. An allodium ; a freehold, 
ndaler. udaller (u'dal-*r), w. [< udal + -cri.] 
One who holds property by udu right ; a free- 
holder without feudal dependencies. Also 
odaller. 

The UddUtn are the allodial poaaeaaora of Zetland, who 
hold their poaa e aa i ona under the old Korw<«ian laV^ in- 
atead of the feudal teuurea introduced among them noni 
Scotland. SooU, Pirate, L, note 

ndalmaii (HMf^l-mip), n. ; pi. udalmen (-men). 
Same as udal&r, 

nddar (ud'6r), », [< ME. *udderf uddur^ iddyr^ 
< AS. Uder (udr-) = OPries. iider = MI), tiyd^r, 
udefi later uider, utr, D. uger = OHO. Utar, 
MHO. inter, uter, O. enter = IceL Jugr (for *jiidr) 
ss 8w,Jn/ver,Jur(>E, dial, yure) = Dan. yver ss 
Oael. fr. nth « L. idfer (for ^udher) = Or. eijfiap 
(oidar-), .£olic ou^p ss Skt. udhar, udhan, ud- 
aer: root unknown. Qt^uheroue, exuberant, etc, ] 
The mammary glands of cattle and various other 
animals, especially when large and baggy and 
with more than one teat, as two or four; the 
milk-bag. Single glands with one nipple apiece 
are more frequently called teat or dug, 

A llonewL with udden all drawn dry, 

Lay couching, head on ground. 

Shak., Ai you Like it, iv 8. 116. 

Uddttr-clond (ud'^r-kloud ), n . A cloud consist- 
ing of a group of udder-shaped festoons falling 
from cumulus or strato-cumulus clouds, partic- 
ularly in the immediate rear of summer storms. 
Also called rain-balls. 

nddorod (ud'^rd), a. [< udder 4- -ed^.l Hav- 
ing an udder or udders : as, ‘‘the udder d eow/^ 
Gay, Shepherd’s Week, Tuesday. 
ndwNrfal (ud'^r-ftil), a. [< udder 4-_/ttZ,] Hav- 
ing a full udder. 0. Meredith, The ^oist, Prel. 
Udderlasa (ud'^r-les), a. [< udder + -leas.] 
Having no udder to suck ; hence, without food, 
or momerless, as a young animal. [Bare.] 
Gentle girla who foster up 
UddeHm lamba. KetUs, Sndymion, L 

odometer (V'*dom'e-t6r), n. [ss P. Mdom^tre ss 
Bp. uddmetro, < L. udus, moist, damp (for *uvi- 
dus, < “uverc, be wet or hnmid, ppr. uvens, wet: 
Bee humid), 4- Or. ptrpw, measure.] A plu- 
viometer; a rain-gage. I^e out under 
ometef. 

odometric(u-d^met'rik),a. l< udometer 
Pertaining to or made by means of a udometer. 
*Odebloodf, intefj. See ^sblood. 

Ud$ Hood, in lay him croaa upon hla ooxaeomb next 
day. ZkMer and WobsUr, Northward Ho, U. 1. 

'odefoott, interj. See ’s/oof. 

'Udtfoai, I am monatrona angry with myadf ! 

Beau, and FI , Coxcomb, Iv. & 

Og (ug), n. [Also ugg; < MB. ugge, < loeh^gr, 
fear, akin to ogn (as Ooth. ogan), fear, terror, 
^ (ss GK)tb. agts ss AS. ege), terror: see aweh 
Hence ug, v., ugly, ugsome.] If. Pear; horror. 
—2. A surfeit. [Prov. Eng.] 

Og (ug), V. i. [Also ugg; < 1^. uggen, < Icel. 
ugga, fear, < uggr, fear: see ug, n.] 1. To fear; 
feel horror; shudder with horror. Prompt. 
Pare., p. 509. [Prov. Eng.]— -2. To feel re- 
pugnance. [Obsolete or prov. Eng.] 

And tharc waa ao makilla folke dede in tbathatalle that 
the aona wexa eollpte,and wiUidrawo bta Ughta, wgganda 
for to aee ao makilie soheddynge of blude. 

MS. Unootn A. 1 17, tie. (ffalUwoO.) 
For tha paynea ar ao fella and hards, 

Ala yhe aaihera ba redd eftyrwarda^ 

That ilk man may agpe bothe yhowng and audde 
That herta tbaime ho reheroad and tawlda. 

Bamypls, MS. Boom, p.im. (ffaUiM) 


6$e8 

tiggliigt veibdl n. of 

ug, e.] Hmor* 

uahur-oH (ug'tr^^, fi. [< uggur, < Hind, agar, 
wood of aloes, < Skt. aguru, agalloehum : see 
agaUoekum.] An Orient perfume oil distilled 
from agalloehum. 

[h (ti), intefj. An expression of horror or aver- 
Lon, usually accompanied by a shudder. 
Hglaaomet (^’l-sum), a. [Formerly also uggle- 
some; also dial, uglyaome; < ugly + -sonic. Of. 
ugsome.] Ugly: as, an uglesome countenance. 
Latimer, Tth^rmoii bef.Edw. VI., 1649. 

Her body being liraight wales ohanged into blew and 
hlaok ooloura most uMpoarmo to behold 

StuMoo, Anatomle of Abuses (1686X p. 48. 

UgliflcatiOH (ug^li-ll-ka'sbqn), n. [< ugl^fif (see 
-Ration).'] The process of ugli^ingor disAgur- 
Lewis Carroll, Alice in Wonderland, ix. 
[Humorous.] 

Uglify (ug'h-fi), e. t: pret. and pp. uglified, ppr. 
uglifying. [< ugly + To make ugly ; (fis- 
figure. 

It defourmeth and u^ufyeOt the skinne. 

TouoMano qf CompUations, p. 117. (Dcutst.) 
She [Mrs. Crewe] is oartaioly, in my eyea, the moat oom- 
pletely a beauty of any woman I ever aaw. . . . Aha 
fiet everything near her. Mmo. jyAfHay, Diary, in. 417. 

A protest against that vgM/yingptocem by which women 
are coaxed into resignation to old age and death. 

Newrrdwolon Rn., 1. 107. 

« (ng'li-li), ade. In an ugly manner ; with 
mity. Sir P. Sidney. Arcadia, iii. 
Ugliness (ug'li-nes), n. (< ME. uglinea, uglynes, 
uggelynesae; < uply 4- -ness.] The property or 
character of being ugly, in any sense. 

Vice in its own pure native ugUnm. Crabbo. 

The features of his countenance wore irregulBr, even to 
ughnom. Soott, Quentin Dnrward, vili. 

■Byn. See vgiy. 

ng^ (ng^lt), a. and n. [Early mod. E. also ougly; 
T ME. ugly, ugaely, uglike, < Icel. ugghgr, fear- 
ful, to be droaded, < uggr, fear, 4- -hgr ss E. -7yi : 
see ug, n., and -/yS. Cf. Icel. §gltgr, terrible, < 
ygr, fierce.] I. a. 1, Unpleasinij^ or repulsive 
111 appearance; offensive to the sight; of very 
disagreeable aspect. 

The houen was vphalt, bot mpy iher vnder. 

Sir Oatoayne and the Orem Kn^kt (S E. T 8.^ 1. 8078. 
Full 

That was fnl i 

York Playi, p. 83. 
O, I have pass'd a miserable night, 

So full of ugly aighta, of ghastly dreams t 

Shak., Rich. IlL, L 4. 8. 
My house was considered the uglieet in the county, but 
all admitted it waa one of the rooet oomfortable. 

Sydney Smith, in Lady HoUand, vil. 

2. Morally repulsive or deformed ; hideous ; 
base; vile. 

How base and ugly 

Ingratitude appears, with all her profits t 

FMeher (and another). False One, iv. S. 
The supervisor represents the very unlieOt side of federal 
supremacy; he bdongs to the least liked branch of the 
civil service. W. WUeon, Cong. Gov., L 

8. Disagreeable; offensive; suggestive of or 
threatening evil ; associated with disadvantage 
or danger; as, an ugly rumor of defeat. 

Tbay wem wakened al wraak that therln won longed, 

Of on the vglaked vnhap that mier on erd snffred. 

Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris^ IL 892. 
^ came their murdcrona deeds of old, 

The grisly story Ohanoer told, 

And many ao ug^tale besida 

O. w. Holmes, At the Pantomima 
An ueiy thrill spread from the spot be touched. 

JLL.«em)iso», wnio’theMffl. 
It was as ugly a little promeoade at 1 ever undertook. 

7. r. Ds Farsst, Harper's Mag., XXXV. 84L 

4. m-natured; cross-grained; quarrelsome; ill- 
conditioned. [U. 8.J 

Be was jest the oroeeest uggast erltter that ever ye sea 
and be was ugly lest for the sake o' nglinesa 

H, B. Stews, Qldtown, p. 190. 

5, Threatening painful or fatal oonsequences ; 
dangerous: as, an ugly blow; an ugly out.— An 
Ug^eastomtr, a tronUeMine or dangerous person. (Cd- 

He must have been a hard hitter If he boxed aa be 
preached— what <'The Fancy" would call *‘an u(fiy ewh 
lomer." Dr. J. Brovm, Bab and His Frlenoa p. 0. 
TIm Utfiy man, of three persons eonoemed in gairotitig; 
the one who acMally commits the orlma end whois es- 
cape is covered br the pele known aa fors-stsB and baek* 
seen. Also called fwn^-fiwvi. {Thieves’ slang 1«i|^ t 
Vnaiglitly, homdtf, Ulwored, hard-favored, mdeosa.— 4 
Cross, snaky, morose, Ul-tempered, crabbed. 

XL nr, pi. uglies (4iz). X. An ugly person. 
[Golloq.] 

There were all the beaotles. and all the dlamoodA sad 


and ful ill is It. 
ure and freashe before. 


VSmto 

2. As2MddlorlMi6XjMvwtM4tit 
to ike bonnet by wmen nbont tbe ndddld of 
the nineteenth century. It was genemUy of 
the ohsmoter of s oalsgh. bot smller. Bee 
sunsikade ( 6 ). 

<*Cib-head% hood*, what do you eall ’emT’* he asked 
of Miss Kieklebniy. Indeed, She and her slater wore a 
couple of those blue silk over>bonnete which have lately 
become the fashion. . . . ** Those hoods," she said— **we 
oaUtboae hoods ffpkiw/" 

Thadcmray, Xiokleburys on the Rhine. 

^a.] To make ugly; 

It is impossible 1 should love him; for his vices all ugly 
him over, aa I may say. Biehardsan, Pamala 1. 290 

Ugrian a. [From the name of a 

J^nish tribe.] Noting the Pinno-Hungarian 

^ of languages, comrising the tongues of 
ipps, ^ns, and Magyars or Hungarians. 
It is a Dranch of the Ural-iUtaio family. 

Ugric (6'grik), a. Same as Ugrian. 
Ugro-AItiiio (6'gr5-al-tS^ik), a. Same as UraU 
Altaie. See Altaic. A/afurc, XXXIV. 41. 
Ugsome (ug'sum), a. [< ME. ugsom; < ug, n., 
4* -some.! Ugly; hideous; dis^ting; loath- 
some. [Obsolete or provincial.] 

An ugsom noyse. that mumt the pepoU, 

With wopytag and walle wo to beholde. 

l)osb^onqfTroy(B.E. T. R), 1. 18784. 
Since she has kisa'd your ugsoms mouth. 

She never shall kiss mine 

Sir Hugh Is Blond (Child's Ballads, IH. 266). 

Ugsomeness (ug'sum-nes), n. The state of be- 
ing ugsome: ugliness. JBp. Fisher, Seven Peni- 
tential Psalms, Ps. xxx^. [Now only pro- 
vincial.] 

nblan, luan (fi'l^ or li'lpn), n. [ss P. uhlan, 
hulan, houlan,< G. uhlan, uhlane, u/anc, a lancer, 
< Pol. iilan, hulan (barred 1) » Bohem. ulau, 
hulan, a lancer, uhlan, < Turk, dglan, oglan, 
oghlan, in popular pron. 6lan, a son, boy, lad, 
servant, < Tatar ogJdn, a sou, child (formerly 
used as a title of princes) ; cf. Turk, ogul, ogul, 
oghl, < Tatar ogw, a son.] A soldier mounted 
and armed with a lance, and wearing a kind of 
semi-Oriental dress with loose hanging sleeves 
and very baggy trousers: original^ known in 
the eastern countries of Europe. Uhlans were 
armed with a curved simitar besldea the lance. Under 
Marshal Saxe, a corps of uhlans was temporarily eatab- 
lished in the French army. At the preeont time the name 
is given to light cavalry armed with the lance; the Pma- 
sian uhlans are especially renowned. 

UiguriRll (wi-gfi'ri-au), a. Of or pertaining to 
a nibe of the ’J^kish race called U igurs. Encye, 
BHt., XVI. 760. 

ulntsUte (u-in'ta-hit). n. [< Uintah (see def.) 
+ -ifeS.] A na'tive hydrocarbon resembling 
aspbaltum, found in considerable deposits in 
the Uintah Mountains in Utah, it Is blsok, lus- 
trous, breaks with a cooobotdal fracture, fuses in a csndle- 
flame^ and bums, giving a bright fiame, like sealing-wax. 
It alao been *4^1*** aitsowUs. 
Ulnt»tli0riid»(fi4??SSfi4'i-d6), [NL., 
< (Jintatherium 4- A family of fossil pe- 

rissodaotyl mammals of huge size, from the low- 
er Tertiary formations of the western United 
States, representing an order Linoeeraia, wide- 
ly distinct from any of the existing perissodae- 
iyls : named from genus Uintatherium. See 
cut under JHnoceras. 

Uintatberilllll (fi-in-ta-thS'ri-um), n. [NL. 
(L^dy. 1872), < Uintah (the Uintah Mountains 
in Utah) + Or. fi^p/bv, a wild beast.] 1. The 
typical genus of Uintatheriidm, originally baaed 
on fragmf;n| 4 K 7 nutterial, and now believed to 
be aynonymoua with JHnoceras of sime oitan- 
aible date.— 2. [1. c.] An animal of thia genua. 


Leihia) serioaria. See VJimyia. 
ndi-llp (5’Ji-ilI), ft. A d^terons inaect of the 
lUbinid genus UJimyia (or Leshia),' U, acH- 
caria, whose larva is the sDkwonn-parasite ol 
Japin. 

(fi-Ji-ml'i-l), ft. [NL. (Bondani, 1870* 
aa tpimyia). < Jap. maggot, 4- Or. ywa, fiy.j 
A genua of taohinid fiiea, ^hapa aynony- 
mous with Lea- 
kio, erected for 
the uji41y of 
Japan, V* acH- 
caHa» ThSslIyli 
Mid by SKMUrto 
pernsas Iht atnlc^ 
yl hSHtfitf tspoi 

eSliAiatlNaaaani ismv qfffae * mumi am . 




nr a>>breyiatioii of UniUd Kingdom (of 
Great Britain and Ireland). 

viuom (d-kfiflOt a. [sK F. ukat^ oukaoe sa Sp, 
uoaoe m Pg. iskaee m G. vkas, < Bubs, ukazit, an 
ordinance, edict; of. ukazuivaH, ykazaUf show, 
indicate, order, prescribe, < y* + Icazatif show.] 
1. An ^ot or order, ledslative or adminis- 
trative, emanating from the Bossian govern- 
ment. mcMet hsve tb« toroe ot Uwi tUl they are an- 
nulled hy tubaequent decisiooa. A coUeotloo of the nkaaet 
laaoed at different period^ made by order of the emperor 
KiohoUe, end aoppreinented alnoe year by year, eonatitutea 
the legal code of the Bnaalaii empire. 

In former timee, omel punlihmenta with whipa need to 
be ordained in epiBOopeTolronlara aa well aa in Imperial 
iUttmt, A. J, C. Hare, Buiaia, 1. 

Hence Any oiBoial proclamation. 

Lord Oannlng ia probably not nearly aa enthoaiaatic with 
re^ieot to the effeet of the Proelamatlon aa he waa laat 
Maioh, when be iaaned hia famona nituf to the landlorda 
ofO^e. r. if. ihiMaff, Diary in India, 11. 880. 

Blail, n. See uhlan, 

tlloer (nl'sdr), n, [ss F. ulodre ss Sp. Pg. ulcera 
m It. uleeraf itlecre, idoero, < L. utouz {ulcer-)^ 
also hulcuB (hidoar-), a sore, ulcer, s Gr. 
a wound, sore, ulcer.] 1. A sore in any of 
the soft parts of the body, open either to the 
surface or to some natural cavity, and attend- 
ed with a secretion of pus or some kind of 
diaobai^ ; a solution of continuity of the skin 
of the body;, or of the investing tissue of any 
natural cavity, the result of morbid action, not 
of mechanical injury nor of a healthy repara- 
tive process. A wound may become an ulcer, bat la 
not anoh nnleaa diacMed action ia act up An abaceaa ia 
an nloeration within the tiaaue of a part which haa formed 
a morbid excavation with a contracted orifice or none. Ul- 
oera have been divided into foeol and tonZbU/vAUmial^ but 
the dlitlnotion ii not obvioua. They are alao treated as 
ahmpUoT Moat nloera are both oonatitution- 

al and specifle — that ia. the local exhibition of a specific 


tdkmmi (ul^s^^us), a, C< OF. ukema. F. 
uUmmm m Sp. Pg. It. tdesreso, < h, ukerozus, 
full 6f sores, < iOeue (fdeer-), a sore : see nicer.] 

1. Pertaining to or of ihe nature of an ulcer or 
ulcers. 

8 hf whom the apltal-house and vletrotu aorea 
Would oait the gorge at Shak., T. of A., iv a. 89 . 

2. Exhibiting ulceration; affected with an ul- 
cer or ulcers. 

StrangdlL ri>ltod people, 

All swoln and uleerotu, Shak,^ Macbeth, Iv 8 Ifil. 
Uloerons stomatitis. See ftemohdi. 
tucerously (ul'sOr-us-H), adv. In an ulcerous 
nianner. 

nlcaroiianasa (ul'sOr-us-nes), n. The state of 
being ulcerous. 

Blcnsele (ul'kus-l), u. [< L. idcttecidnm, dim. of 
ulcus (ulcer-) f a sore: see nicer.] Same as ul- 
ouseule, 

nlcnscule (ul-kus'kfU), n, [< L. iUeusculum : see 
ulcusclc,'] A small ulcer, 
nla (d^le), n. [< Mex. tdc, hulOy caoutchouc.] 
The ule-tree. 

-ule. [F. -wZc = Sp. Pg. -ttio =t It. -ido, -oio, < 
L. -nitt^ m., -tda, -nium, n., a dim. termina- 
tion. Cf. -cnic, -ric.] A diminutive termina- 
tion in many words from the Latin, as in eap- 


speolfl& as th( 

2. Hence, nguratively, a sore, blot, stain, or 
cause of reproach, in an ethical sense: as, an 
ulcer of the body poUtio. 

To feed the living tdoer of a corroding memory. 

Bttrin, Bev. In lYance. 

Aden or Aleppo ulcer, a entaneoua affection ocemring 
in the East, which, beginning aa a amall red papule, growa 
suppurates, and finally olceratea. The etiology la obscure, 
and apparently there has been great freedom In the appli- 
cation of the name to skin-dtaeaaei of this type when oc- 
curring in the East There seems to be no easentlal dif- 
ference In the meaning of the following terms : Ddhi bod, 
AUppo evil, Aleppo boil, Aleppo gvM, mekra button, Pend- 
jek tdeer, Delhi eore,prUnm wort, Penlan uioer, and many 
other^ualifled by the name of some Eaatem town or coun- 
ts They are all olaaaed under the one name endemic 
uicer.—Pirfioratillg uloor of the foot See per/onU- 
ihg.— Varloofieuloor. Seeiwfioow.— WartsrBloor. See 


It also appears In the compound terminations -etiie, -de 
(which see). It la much uaad in the formation of new 
terma in aoClogy and botany 

ulema (d'le-mh). n. [= F. ui^ma, oulema as Sp. 
ulema^ < Ar. *'uletndf pi. of learned, one 
who knows, < *alama, know: see alma,'] The 
Moslem doctors of sacred law and theological 
science, especially those belonging to the re- 
ligious hierarchy of the Turkish empire, with 
the Sheik ul Islam at their head: a collective 
term. 

ule-tree (u'le-trd), n, A Mexican tree, CaaiiUoa 
elastway from the milky juice of which caout- 
chouc is obtained. See cut under CasUIloa, 

mex (u'leks), n, [NL. (Linnaeus, 1737), < L. 
ulex, a shrub resembling rosemary; according 
to some, furze, or perhaps An thy Ills Herman- 
nm.] A genus of le^miuous plants, of the 
tribe Genistaemd siibtribo Vytmm; the furze. 
It la diaUnguiahed from the related genus CpUmu by ita 
deeply two^pped membranous and colored calyx It In- 
cludea about 10 or 12 apecles, natives of western Europe 
or northwestern Africa— one species, U nanue, extending 
east nearly to iliee ; and another, U. Europmte, perhapa to 


ulcer (ul^sdr), V, i, and t, K OF. uloercr, F. ul- 
edrer sa Sp. Fg. uloerar =s It. ulcerare, < L. ulce- 
rare, make sore, < ulcus (uloer-)f a sore, ulcer: 
see idccr.n.] To ulcerate. luHcr, Holy and 
I^ofane State, V. vl. 8. [Bare.] 
UloerBble(uF8Ar-^bl), a, [< ulcer + -able,] 
Capable of becoming ulcerated, 
ulcerate (uFsAr-it). pret. and pp. ufesrafed, 
ppr. uleenting, [< L. uleeratuSf pp. of uloerarCf 
mhke sore : see ulcer, e.] 1, inirans. To form an 
ulcer or ulcers; become converted into an ulcer. 

II. trans. To ^eot with, or as with, an ulcer 
or ulcers. 

i dspand npon-ian l at am p a w ment of the part W- 
1; owera upon the oontinoal afflux of the laeerattve 
n, Barveyt Contumptlona. 

Bli heart was ulsetaled with hatred. 

Maemdeiy, Frederlo the Great 

Ulomlfd toollt a popnlar term tor pomlent Inllam- 
BMlIaaM the gams abont a decayed, duMjnr Ipoee tooth. 



l^fMnnbttoil (ul-s$-rA'Bh 9 n), n, [< OF. uloerathn, 
F. uiMrathn «b Bp. eUeeradon m Pg. ulceracSo 
m It ideermionej < L. uloeraiio(n-), a breaking 
out into sores, < uleerare, pp. uloeraius, make 


Flowetlng Bmnch of Kur»e {t/ie* Eurv^mtu), 
a, Sower i S, fruit t r. branch with leaves and q>(nes (transfonned 
branches) 

Tueeany. They are epiny shrubs without genuine leaves, 
tiie leaves being reduced toa spine, petloleu or scale. The 
yellow fiowers are solitary or racemose at the ends of the 
bnuiohes. ' ” ' 


For Ulor aenUMdee (SUntraeanlhue aphpUue), 
vr m spin e. U, hm*pem$, which also extondo to the 
Aiorei ana Canary Islands and occurt natoraliaod on high 
moontalna In Jamaica, ia the common fane, gnrae^ or whin 
... of Great Britain, heofurte, 

gcret mo uker^uheraie,^,] 1. The formation ulUXillG (U'lek-sin), n. [< Vlcx + -end^,] An 
of an ulcer .—2. Theresoltof such formation; alkaloid prepared from IJlex Europms, the 
an uloer. common gorso or furze. It li'>** been employed 

idjBeratlTC (ursi^-tiv), a. r< of. Uleeratif, as a diuretio in cases of dropsy due to heart- 
an Pr. Ktomua «8 It uHeeraUeo; disease. 

as uUmaAe 4* -fee.] 1. Pertaining to or of the ule:i^ (U'lek-glt), n. [Named after G. L. XJlex^ 
natoreof an uloer or ulcers. — 2. Cimging or pro- a German ohemist.] A hydrous borate of cal- 
dudng ulcers. Mottsmdt tr, of Pliny, xxlil. 2. cium and sodium, occurring in loose rounded 
* ' a, [< ttlocruto 4* masses wilb fibrous structure and white color. 

Also called hor&natroealoite, natroborocaicite. 






uUghMus* 


^ . 1. Moist: 

FalMhs, Husbondrie (B. 1 


Vtlftlli 

p. 180.-*-2. In net living or growing in 
the mnd or in muddy places. Also uUgnms^ 
uligtUOUfi (fi-Uj'i-nus), a. [< F. uUgln^ m It. 
ulXgtnoso, \ L* uUgimsus, full of moisture, damp, 

< uUgo, moisture, mari^ness, for ^uviligo, < 
uvere, be wet or damp : see humid. Of. wigi- 
nose.j Muddy: oozy; slimy. Woodward, 

ullage (ul'y), ». id OF, callage, oeillage, **thc 
filling up of leakie wine vessels” (Cot^ve), < 
tycillcr, eullter. nuiUier, *^fill up wine vessels that 
hove leaked ” (Cotgrave), lit. fill to the ‘eye’ or 
bung, < oeW, eye, < L. oculus, eye : see ocular, 
eyelet. According to Skeat, the OF. verb is 
prob. < OF. eure, ore, border, brim, < L. ora, 
brim : see orle.] In com,, the wantage of a cask, 
or the estimated measore of the empty part of 
a cask of liquor. « 

ullet (uFet), 11 . [A dial, form of oxelei,] A 
howlet or hoot-owl; specifically, the tawny, 
brown, or wood owl, 8trix (or Bt^Uum) almeO, 
mixuannia (ul-man'i-jt), n. [NL., named after 
J. C. rUmann, a German mineralogist and 
statesman (1771-1821).] The name given by 
Ghppert (in 1850) to a fossil plant previously 
eonsiderod to belong to the Algm, but now 
placed among the conifers. Only imves and stows 
of this plant, found chiefly in the Pormtan, are M yst 
known, which la placed by whenkjegether with Wnt e ms 
end PagiapkyUum, in the family woMiim 
ullmanulte (ul^mim-it ), n. [Named after 3, C« 
UUmann: mo Ullmannta,] A sulphid of nickel 
and antimony, part of the latter being im- 
quently replaced by arsenic. It generally oe* 
ours massive with a granular structure, and is 
of a gray color with a metallic luster. 

Xnioa^g circle. See circle of Vlloa, under circle, 
Hliuacem (ul-m&'sf-d), n, pi, [NL. (MirbeL 
1815), < Vlmus 4- -acea,] A former order of 
plants, the elm family, consisting of the two 
tribes UlmesB and CelUdem, both now classed 
under the order Urticacem, 
ulmaceoUB (ul-m&'shius), a. In hot, of or per- 
taining to ine Vlmacese, 

UlJDiea (ul'mf-5), n,pl. [NL. (Lindley, 1847), < 
Dlmua T -esB.j A tribe of trees, the elm tribe, of 
the order Urticacem. it u oharaotorfMd by arect an- 
them. two itlgnuUoae stole-branohci, a itralght enabfyo 
with oroad cotyledon^ flower-bnda produoea on Icsflma 
yearly brancluM^ and a commreaaed frolt with obUqoeapex, 
commonly a diy lamara. The tribe iuolndea, bendea the 
type genua UlmuM, three monotyplcgenera— two of India 
and wazil, and one, Ptonera, native In the United States, 
ulmic (ul'mik), a. [< L. ulmus, elm, 4- -fc.] 
Noting an acid found in earth-mold, a product 
of the decay of veg^etable matter. Bee tiMii. 
ulmlu (ul'min), n. [< L. ulmus, elm, 4- -4ft8.] 

1. A name given to various substances which 
are present in vegetable mold, peat, etc. The 
name has alao been applied to a dark-orown aabstaiwe 
which exudea from the elm, oak, and vaiiona other trees. 
It baa also been called kumue, humin, gein. See humus, 

2. A brown substance produced by the action 
of strong acids or alkab's on various organic 
bodies, especially by heating treacle or aleohol 
with strong sulphuric acid, thoroughly wash- 
ing the residue with water, then triturating it 
with gum, and drying the mixture. 

bIbio (uFmd), n. A rosaceous tree of Chili: 
same as niuermo. 

nlmoBB (ul'mus), a, [< L. ulmus, elm, 4* -oas.] 
In ehem,, noting a group of brown or black sol>- 
stances in which ulmin or ulmic acid is pres- 
ent, occurring in vegetable mold, peat, etc; 
humous. 

Ulmill (ul'mus), fi. [NL. (Toumefort 1700), 

< L. ulmus, elm: see c2m.] A genus of trees, 

the elms, type of the tribe Ulmem in the order 
rrUcacem, it la obaraotertaed by a stalked fmtt anr^ 
rounded with a broad wing, and containing fiat cotyledons. 
There are about 16 apeoie% widely acathnvd thr^th the 
north temperate regions extending In Aala to wonntoina 
within the tropica. They bear altcmeto aerrato two- 
ranked feathei^vetned leavea on alender and often re- 
curving branchec which f<»m a graceful flat apray. The 
flower-olnateni contain nnmetona small apeUlonaflowen, 
almost all perfect or mainly atomtnate, in 4 North Amer- 
ican species preceding the leaves, and fbllowed by disk- 
like notched and veiny aamaras, which fall aa (he leaves 
expand. (See out under sofftara.) Several other speolee 
are evergreen and late*flowering^ as U, peirtifoUa of 
China and Japan. Five qpeoies ooear in the United 
States (for which see dm, d tp psry-d m , rodc-dm, and 
uwAooX Three ■peolee oeeur in Biuxm all of them ex- 
tending into AmI$—V". oenmedris, the oomnion Old World 
elm (see ent under sfmX pereot of very numerous cul- 
tivated varieties: <7. (^ peduntwata), the water- 

elm of central Bnrope ; and XT, monUtna, the wych-elm. 
the only one thought to be native to Geeat Britain. IT, 
Amsiieetna, U, ^fuss, and also XT WsUieMaiMi, theHIma- 
liqran dm, aometimea reach a very large slae, from 90 to 
100 tedhidb snd 7 to 8 feet in diameter. XT, pum&a, thfr 
dwarf elm of Slheiia, a very low shruls forma the other 
extretoteof thegenna. IT. 4 |toa, the common vflUge elm 
uf Fruiila, Ispe^lar In forming sharp riba about iabesfr 
fa eid Sgeb which aerve aa natural buttreseea, 
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ulna (ul'n|i)» n,: pi. ulirn (-n^). [NL^< L. ulna 
s=Or. eltx>w: nee 1. ihie inner 

one of the two bones of the loreannt between 
the elbow and the wriet^ the other beinff the 
radius; the bone whioh makes a etrlot mnge- 
joint at the elbow with the humerus, and about 
which the radius revolves in pronation and 
supination, when the ulna reaches to the wrist 
and these movements are practicable. The nlna 
if oommoiiljr tiie smaller one of the two bones, especially 
below, where Its end is little more than a plrot for rota* 
Uon of the wrist, the hand being almost entirely borne 
apon the end of the radius. In many animals the ulna is 
reduced by shortening, and in some it impears merely as 
■ * ‘ >n the prostmal end 

, jd quadrupeds gen 

ertlly. In man, in animals generally which use their fore 
1 in birds it is perfect, and extends 


other Bidet see ^Unmate,"] L a. Most remote; 
furthest; fin^la8t.-.jntllaBesmftto.tteM 
or atgnment--inttaUL ratio Ifipinb^s lilt rissoii of 
Id^; resort to arms or war.^-ramaVlillla. BeeThids. 

XI. n. In gram^f the last svUable of a word, 
tlltimata, n, Latin plural of ulHtMtum, 
Ultilliate (ul'ti-mftt), o. [« 8p. Pg. nltimado, 
< ML. ulttmatuSf funbest, last, pp. of li. ulti^ 
more, come to an end, < uliknugf last, final, su« 
perl, of niter, that is on the other side: see id- 
fra-.] 1. Furthest; most remote in place. 


a process of the radius, ankylosed UMn the proximal end 
of the latter, as In bats, and In hoofed 
rally. In man, in anf ‘ 

K .ws as hands, and i . 

e whole length of the forearm. Its proximal end has a 
large sigmoid cavity for articulation with the humerus, 
often a lesser sigmoid cavity for the head of the radius, 
and a prominent prtKiesB, the olecranon, or head of the 
ulna, forming the greatest convexity of the back of the 
elbow See outs under carpm, CatarrhMa, IShphantifUB, 
formrm, pinion^ Plenomurm, and Mhoulder 
2. In entorn., the stiflpnatic or marginal vein of 
the fore wing. Walker; Holiday* — 8. A unit 
of length ; a cubit; an ell. — 4. In iehth., the hy- 
percoracoid. Ot(7en.-.obliqiie]lne(orriiige)ofthe 
ulna. Bee oUtgue— Tubercle of tlie ulna. Bettuberde 
tilmui (ul'nad), adv, [< ulna + -ad^.] Toward 
or in the direction of the ulna; toward the ul- 
nar aspect of the forearm. 

Ulnagef (urn&j), n. Same as aXnage. 

Ulnagert (urnftj-^r), n. Same as alnager. 
ulnar (uKnkr)j a. [< NL. ulnarm, < L. ulna, 
ulna: see «/»«.] 1. Of or pertaining to the 
ulna. — 2. Of or pertaining to that side of the 
fore limb upon wnieh the mna is situated : as, 
the ulnar border of the forearm ; the ulnar bone 
of the wrist (see uhvarc) : opposed to radial* — 
Anterior ulnar veiB. see win— obmmon ulnar vein. 
Bee vein.— Ulnar artery, the larger of the two vessels re* 
suiting from the division of the brachial at the elbow, ex- 
tending along the Inner side of the forearm into the palm 
of the hand, where It forms the superficial palmar arch. 
Besides numerous iiinsoular branches, it gives off the an- 
terior and posterior ulnar recurrent arteries (sec recur- 
rent), the interosseous, and the anterior and posterior ulnar 
earp^--- Ulnar carpal arteries, two small branches, 
the anterior and the posterior, given off from the ulnar 
artery at the wrist to the anterior and posterior surfaoea 
—Ulnar nerve, a large branch of the brachial plexus, from 
the inner cord, distributed to the elbow-joint, ulnocarpal 
and deep digital flexors, and some of the muscles and a 
part of the skin of the hand It gives off the dorsalis ul- 
narla, or dorsal cutaneous branch, to the skin of the wrist 
and hand, the palmaris superflclidis to the palmaris brevis 
and skin of the little finger, and the palnians profundus to 
most of the small muacles of the palm, 
ulnare (ul-na're), ft.; pi. ulnana (-ri-ii). [NL. 
(sc. os, bone), neut. or ulnans: see ulnar ] 1. 
A bone of the wrist, that one of the proximal 
carpal bones winch is upon the ulnar side, in 
man the cuneiform: op^sed to radiate. See 
cuts under Arhodactyln, carpus* hand, Porisso- 
daetyla, and Plesiosaurus. — 2. In omith., that 
one of the two free carpal bones which is upon 
the ulnar side (the other being the radiale), not 
necessarily with the implication that it is the 
coneiform of a mammal. See cut underp/iifon. 
ulnocarpal (ul-nd-k&r'pal), a* Common to the 
nlna and the carpus : as! an ulnocarpal articu- 
lation. 

nlnometacauiMkl (ul-nd-met-a>kkr'pf|l), a. Of 
or pertaining to the ulna ana the metacarpus : 
specifying certain muscles of a bird’s wing. 
Also ulnimetacarpal. 

nlnometacarpalu (ul-nd-met^s^kkr-pa'lis), n. ; 
pi. ulnometacarpal^ T-lez). [NL.: cf. lUno^ 
metacarpal*'] In ornith., a muscle of the wing 
which arises from the ulna and is inserted 
into a metacarpal bone. Two such muscles 
are distinguished as ulnometacarpaUs ventraUs 
and dorsalui. Also ulmmetacarpaUs. 
Ulnoradial (ul-no-rft'di-al), a* Of or pertaining 
to the ulna and the radius; common to these 
bones, as an articulation. 

Ulodondron (u-l^en'drgn), n. [NL., < Gr. 

a scar (< oiAeiv, be whole or sound, become 
healed), + dkvdpw, tree.] A genus of fossil 
plants, closely allied to Leptdoaendron, and by 
some authors considered as belonging to, or be- 
ing a peculiar condition of. this gen us. The leaf- 
loan ox (Tlodendron are diipoeea in spiral order, are oom- 
wuratively ^all, aod do not vary muon In dimensioDB, not 
belD| much larger upon tranks of great sIm than upon 
aaaUer ones. They are either rhomboidal in shape or 
drawn out at both e^ into a spindle-shape. Thefniottfl- 
oation la a loiw oylindrioal strobile. The obaraeteristio 
featnre of tTMhtdron Is the existenoe of adoableeerles of 
concave disk-like depressions, of large siae, round or oval 
in sbapey and Inoreaslng in dimensions with the growth of 
thenlimt from below npward These huge soars, or diaka 
aa they are sometlmea oalled, are arranged in vertical rows, 
nltematliigon aaobslde of tha atom, and aremailmd intho 
oaotar br s small mammilla, aronnd which aoalea or laa^ 


laaa otMonn^ or are TOtinly^utefnt^ with the , 
of the plant. The natnn and fttnetton cf theae paouliar 
aoamliave been theobjaot of much dlsonaaHm among toaail 
botaniata ; hat the moat generally received opinion Ii that 
they were the points of attaohment ot masses of inllorea. 
oenoe, which oonslsted of sessile cones formed of imbri- 
cated scales In a manner similar toa fir-cone. Utadmdron 
is a widely distributed genus in Surope and America, and 
very oharaoteristlo of the loww seodon of the Carbonif- 
erous seriea. 

Ulonatitf (fi-lo-n&Mll), ». pi* [NL. (Fabrioius, 
1798): formation uncertain ; perhaps < Gr. avXuv, 
a hollow, a narrow space.] A group of man- 
dibulate insects, in the system of Fabricius, 
composed of the genera Acrydtum, Orytlus, Trux- 
alls, Forfcula, Blatta, ManHs^ Acheta, and Xo- 
ousta : an obnolete synonym of Orthoptera. 

Ulopbocinn (u^l^f^'ne), n. pi. [NL., < Gr. 
olXot, woolly, + ipuKif, a seal, + -inse.] A sec- 
tion of OiaritdsB* containing the true fur-seals, 
as dislinguished from the Tnehophoetnss or 
hair-seals of the same familv. Also Oulopho- 
cinsp. See cut under /itr-seaf. 

ulophocine (u'l(>-£d-8in), a. Of or pertaining to 
the Ulophocinw. 

nloxTbagia (u-lo-ra'ji-|l), n. Same as oulor- 
rhaay. 

Uloiiiriz (uMd-thriks), n. [NL. (Kutizing, 
184.5), < Gr. woolly, + 0pi^ {rpix~), hair.] A 

f eniis of confervoid alg^, typical of the oi^er 
UotriehacesB. 

Ulotricha^SB (u'15-tri-k&'sf-e), u.pl* [NL., < 
Ulothrix i-trich-) + -acc«,] A small order of 
confervoid algao, typified by the genus Vloihnx. 
They are aquatic or terreatrial green or yellowish-green 
plants, each composed of an nnbranebed filament ot abort 
cells that are usually broader than they are long, 
nlotrichan (u-lot'ri-kfua), n. and a. K Ulotrp* 
chi 4- -an.] * I. n. A member of the ulotriehi. 
H. a. iflotn chons. 

XTlotricbi (u-lot'ri-ki), n. pi* [NL., pi. of uloU 
richus: see uhirtchaus,] One of the two pri- 
mary fixups into which the races of men are di- 
vided by Bory de Saint-Vincent, the other being 
the Liotrichi. The Ulottield are those with criiro or 
woolly hair The color ot the skin varies from yellow- 
lirown to the blackest known ; the hair and eyes are nor- 
mally dark ; the skull Is doliohoccmhalic,wllh a few ex- 
ceptions among the A ndaman islanuers ibe negroes and 
Bushmen of ultra-Sahario Africa and the JNet^toa are 
members of this group 

UlotricllOlUI (u-lot'ri-kus), a, [< NL. ulotnehus, 
< Gr. oif^oc* woolly, + (rptx-), hair.l Having 
ensp woolly hair; belonging to the lUotnchi, 
ulster (ul'st^r), n. [< Ulster, a province of 
Ireland.] 1. A typo of long loose overcoat, 
worn by both men and women : originally made 


Looking over the ulHnuUe sea. 

first Harts, The Two Ships. 

2. Last; the last of a series of three or more 
members, especially of a series in which an in- 
ti uiry is traced from one member to another: as, 
the ultimate signification ot a phrase; an a/ri- 
wmfe principle; an ultimate tact UMmoN applies 
to the isstof a series of events in time, as well ss toother 
series. In special oases it is synonymous wltb/naf, except 
tbst it implies st lesst two preceding members, whioh^iMd 
does not ; and this olroumitanoe gives the idea of a climax, 
and so emphasises uMmats. But more frequently the se- 
ries to whfoh ulUmate retan is a regresaive one, so that It 
is quite opposed to pual Thus, uuinuUe otuse means the 
orUnnal cause beyond which no osnsatlon can be traced; 
but JInai cause is the end toward which action is directed. 

Worst is my port. 

My harbour, and my uMmate repose 

Maton, P. E., lil. no. 

What are we? and whence came we? What shall be 
Our uiHmate existence? Byrcn, Don Juan, vL 08. 

Those ultimate truths and those universal laws of 
thought which we cannot rationally contradict. Cdaridy. 

[Boiencel Is teaching the world that the uMmaU court 
of appeal is observation and experiment, and not author- 
ity. iluaUy, Lay BermoM^ p. lia 

Any great building seems to me, while I look at it, the 
ultimate expression H. James, Jr., Little Tour, p. 79 
There is no doubt a real dilBoulty hero ; and the short- 
est way of dealing with it would be to confess it insoluble 
and uwmate. W James, Mind, XXL 97. 

8. In entom*, Bpecifioally noting a atam of the 
second larva, luter the third molt, of those in- 
sects which undergo hypermetamorphosis, as 
the blister-beetles {Melotdte). It sucoeeds the 
soarabseldoid stage, and is followed by the co- 
arctate larva.^Prime and ultimate ratios. Bee 
ratio . — Ultimate abstraction, the oonslderation ot any- 
thing In so far as it Is described in ita definition, without 
reference to any other circumstanoe.— Ultimate analy- 
sis, in ebem., the resolution of a substance Into its abso- 
lute elements opposed to proximate analysis, or the reso- 
lution of a substance into its constituent compounds.— 
Ultimate cause, a primary cause. 

Mr. Adams had a great mind, quick, oomprebenalve, 
analytical, not easily satisfied save with ultimate eauses. 

Thso. Parker, Historic Ameriosns, John Adams, vL 

Ultimate elements sn indecomposable dement— Ulti- 
mate end, an end to which no other is nlterior — Ulti- 
mate tact a fact not capable of being explained, ren- 
dered Intdliglble, or in any way subjected to reason ; a 
brute taot— Ultimate pnnolple, a first princlide.— 
Ultimate in nominalimelo^sn individual 

signtftoate, not a universal which, considered as a name, 
haa a farther signifloate —Ultimate spedee. a apecies 
between which and the Individuals there is no lower qie- 
oies . a lowest species. wByn. S. BsentueU, Cmdusiss, etc. 
Beejituif. 

ultunata (ul'ti-mftt), v* I.; pret. and pp. nlti~ 
mated, ppr. ultimaUng, [< ML. ulUmatus, pp, of 
L. nlHmare, come to an end, be at the last: see 
ultimate, a*] To result finally; end. [Bare.] 
Believing that they [the soolaliatio tendencies of oar 
time) must ultimate, if sneoesaful, in an increase of ego- 
ism and restriction of Individusl liberty. 

Pop.8ei.Mo*,ZXXt. 504 . 


often lias a hood or cape. 

Over my shoulders wss a drenched Leopard skin, be- 
neath which could be seen my travel-stained, much-worn 
ulster overcoat. O’ Donovan, Merv, xvl 

2. [cap.] Same as Ulster hing-aUarms. 

Ulster custom. The form of tenant-right (in 
full, Ulster tenant-right custom) establishod bv 
custom in the province of Ubder in Ireland, 
and recognized by the statutes of 1870 (33 and 
34 Viet., c. 46) and 1881 (44 and 45 Viet., c. 49). 
It is regarded as including the riidit of a yearly tenant to 
continue his oocapancy so long as the rent, or a fair rent 
adjusted Jn view of the value of the land exclusive of 
buUdings, is paid, to depose of his tenancy to a suitable 
sneoeasor, and to require compensation lx the landlord 
resumes possession for his own use. 


i 

Ulgtarlng (ul'sWr-ing), n, [< ulster + Ang,] 
Cloth for ulsters. Manitfacturer^ Bee., XX. 237. 
[A trade-word.] 

Ulster kizm-at-anns. The king-at-arms for 
Ireland. Sm king-aUarms* 

Ult. An abbreviation of ultimo. 

ult^or (ul-td'ri-or), «. and n. [xas F. ultSrieur 
» Bp. Pg. ulterior as It. ulteriore* < L. ulterior, 
compar. ot utter, that is beyond. Of. ultra-*] 
I. a. 1. Beinff or situated beyond or on the 
further side of any line or boundary.-~2. Not 
at present in view or in oonsiderarion; in the 
future or in the background ; beyond what 
is seen or avowed; remote: as, what ulterior 
measures will be adopted is uncertain. 

Tha uHmrior MoompUaliiaeat cf that part of it [Serfp- 

turej. fiolfCWofka A. liB. 

When n thing has served sn end to tha nttarmosi^ it it 
wholly new for sn sttlfief ssrvlos. Hmerson, Bstnrs, v. 

XL n. The furtber side; the remote part. 
Coleridge. [Bare.J 

ultcric^ (ul-tfi'ri-pr4i), ode* In an ulterior 
manner; more distantly; remotriy* 


at the furthest point of a series; finally. 

ultiaifttanewi (ul'ti-mftt-nes), n. The state or 
character of being ulMmate; a final or defini- 
tive condition. 

To have to It a osrtato oomplatstiass, uMmalensss, aod 
■aeradnaaa The Century, XXVXXL 010. 

ultimntioilt (ul-ti-m&'shgn), n. [as It. ultima- 
gione; sMulUmaU 4- -ion*] A lait olfer or con- 
cession; an ultimatupi. 

Lord Boltagbieka wsa Itkawlaa anthorlaad to know tha 
real vtttoMticm of Irimoa. 

Btot Tonr LastTaaraef QnaanAtma. (Latham*) 

nlMinatwni (ul-ti>dnA'tum), n. : pi* uUtmatume or 
ulUmata (-tumsy -t|). [«s F. ultimatum, < Hh* 
ultimatum, a final watemeni, neut. of ML. sUti- 
matue, final, ultimate : see ulHmale, a.] A final 
proposal or statement of conditions; eimeoiaUy* 
in diplomatic negotiationSf the final leitns of 
one of the parties, the rejection of whieh may 
involve an immediate rupture of diplomatie re- 
lations and even lead to a deelanmon of war. 

guan. liiit lag., i #, 



Tg^t lUUmat < I«« ummtu, last: see uMmate."} 
Last; final; ultimate. JSeumf Kat. Hist., f 99. 

Kottdng ww waaUns now to the perfoottng of thto 
Loumo bat tbo u lttm tnd oomplosttng act, the eolemn 
oom&mstloQ by Oath. 

0. JUMrwHfh Belsn of £• Oharlea (ed. 1665), p. 106. 

ultilllitft (uLtirn'i-tl), n, r< ML. taUmitait^Sf 
< L. ulUmw, last: see altimd, Mlttmate.} The 
last stage or oonsequenoe. iSaoofi, Nat Hist., 


esn 

IlltMlim (urtrthim), a [< allro. 4* 4sfii.] 1. 
The principles of ultras, or men who advocate 
extreme measures, as a radical reform, etc. 

New Bna^d flatiaton and Repreaentattvea have, from 
the very idea of their little or no direct weight 

in CoDgreaa. ITandag PMUipt, Bpeochea, etc., p. 664. 

2. An extreme or radical statement or action. 

We would alao, In aplte of acaae ultmimM in thought 
andlongnage, . . . recommend heartUy the papera of Dr. 
Forbea. Dr. J. Brown, Spare Honra, 3d aer , p. 08. 

nltraist (urtrl^lst), n, [< ultre^ + 4sf.] An 
ultra; an extremist. 


Uttno (ul^ti-m6), adv, [L., abl. sing. maso. (so. ultra ; an extremist. 

menae, month) of ulthma^ last : see ulUme.'] In nltramarina (urti^ra^rdn^), n. and a. [as Sp. 
the month which preceded the present; in the Pg. ultramarino, < L. ultra, beyond, + mannus, 


the month which preceded the present; in the 
last month, as distinguished from the current 
or present month and all others, it ia nanally ab. 
brevlatad eft.; aa on ttie ISth «ft.>-that ia, on the mh 
day *in me laat month,* eftfmo being a Latin adieotlve 
agreeing with menaa month, imdeiatood. Compare fn- 
riimf, a., 1, and practimo, 

ultil^eilitnro (uHti-m$-jen'i-tfir), w. [< L. 
ulUmua, last, 4* psnifwra, geniture.] A system 
of inheritance, such as is called in England 
horough^Engmk, by which the voungest son suc- 
ceeds to the estate: opponadiio primogeniture. 

nltiailUl lUBTM (ul'ti-mus hS'rdz). [L.: ulH- 
must last; hmree. heres, heir: see ultimate and 
heir,'] In Itm, tne last or final heir. Tbna, in 
caaea of inteatate anocataion, falling relationa of eveiy 
kind, the aucoeaBlon derotvea on the atate or crown aa 
ttfNNHia Aawaa 

ulMon (ul'shgn), n. [< OF. elfion, < L. ultio{n-), 
an avenging, < uleiam, pp. uliue, take vengeance 
on, punish.j Bevenge. 

To foigtve our enemies la a charming way of revenge, 
. . . and to do good lor evil a aoft and melting idtion, a 
method taugfatfrom heavem to keepall smooth upon earth. 

Sir T. Browne, Christ Mor., ill. 12. 

ultra (ul'trtt),a.andn. [< q.v.] La. Ex- 
treme; extravagant; fanatical: as, ultra mea- 
sures. 

The extreme or Ultra party 

Milman, Latin ChriatUnity. 

n. «. One who advocates extreme views or 
measures; an extremist; an ultraist. 

The "Ultrae** would have owned him for their leader, 
end would have admitted that he went beyond them in the 
nnoompromlaing conriatenoy of hla extravagant dogmas. 

Brougham, Hist Sketohea, Burke. 

nltTR-. C< li. ultray adv. beyond, further, more- 
over, more, besides, prep, beyond, on the fur- 
ther side, imst ; orig. fern. abl. of ulter, on the 
other side : see ulterior y ultimate. Hence ultra, 
a, and n., and a Latin preposition 

used as a prefix, signifying ^beyond.’ (a) Beyond ; 
on the further side of. chiefly with words imj^ying natu- 
ral objecU forming groat barriera, boundaries, or land- 
marks as. uftmmariue, nftmmontana^ nftramundane. (b) 
Bxoeedlngly: excessively, beyond wbat is reasonable, 
natural, or right . with words admitting of degrees, es 
pecialW political and polemical terms : aa. uftroconserva- 
live, ufemliberal, uftniimdical, uftraoathoUc. 

tllmbenionlliail (uHtr^bCr-nb'li^), a. Be- 
sulting from an extension of the theory of Ber- 
noullian numbers — mt»a.iM rtMwiiua.H nnmbcn, 
the ooeiScienta of the development 

•"-l/ A,. . j(n + 1)1 /(»+ {_r)t r ! j . 

ultTaeapillgry (ul-trfi-kap'i-l^ri). a. In hoL, 
exoeedinffly slender; oomposed of exceedingly 
fine capiTlary filaments: as, an uttraeapiUory 
thalluB. 

ttofioentenarianifoa (ul-tTg-sen-te-nfi^ri-^- 
ixm), n. The state or oondi'iion ot living* to 
the age of more than one hundred years. 


marine.] L n. 1. A beautiful natural blue pig- 
ment, obtained from the mineral lapis lazuli, a 
variety of haiiyne. This stone ocean in Siberia, Per- 
sia, Tibri, and some other localities. (Bee lapU Umui, un- 
der Utple,) Small golden apeoka of iron pyrites are usually 
scattM^ through it. To prepare the pigment, selected 
pieces are heated, and cooled in water, producing dialnte- 
pation. The iwwd« is thenporifiM^repe^d muh- 

ingSjf.' * ' - 

fereiii 
marine a 


mm* 

thority In inatters of faith and dlseiplliieiiitlte 
hands of the Pc^« in opposition to the views 
of that party whleh would place the national 
churches, such as the Galilean, in partial inde- 
pendence of the Botnan curia, and make the 
Pope subordinate to the statutes of an ecumen- 
ical council. According to ultramontanism, the Feme 
is superior to general coundla, independent of thak de- 
crees, and is considmed to be 2ie souroe of all Jniladlci^ 
in the church. The Vatican Council of 1S0S- 70 virtmUy 
established the views of ultramontanism aa dogmas ef the 
Roman Catholic Church* 

nltramoutanist (ul-ti^mon't^nist), n. [< uU 
tramontane + -isf.] (me of the ultramontane 
party ; a promoter of ultramontanism. 

tutramundane (ul-tri^mun''dftn), a. [< L. uU 
bvj, beyond, 4- mun^y world: see mundame,^ 
1 . Being beyond the world, or beyond the limits 
of the solar system : as, ultramundane spaces. 
Boyle, Works, V. 140. 


i, the several wash-waters depi^Ung ^^enta of dif- 


ferent depths ot color, the gray powder known aa ultra. 

> ash being the lut and least valuable prodnot. Ul- 
enunarine is very permanent under all conditions, and is, 
in oedor, the purm blue available. Its use is limltM. how- 
ever, by its great cost, and also by the fact that artlflclal 
ultramarine is practically as valuable. The oolor of both 
natural and aruflolal ultramarine Is a rather dark and in- 
tensely chromatic violet b^uo. Ihe natural oltramarine 
is only slightly violet, the artiftcial is very much sa Also 
oalled kunUita-blue, 

2. Azure-stone.— AztmcUl uBnunaxins, the com- 
mon ultramarine of commerce, prepared by gimding to- 
gether a mixtnre of clay, carbonate of soda, sulphur, and 
rosin * discovered about 18S0 by the chemist OmeUn, and 
now produced on a la^e scale in Gennany, FTaQo& and 
the United Statee. The mixture Is heated in cloaed era- 
cibles in a furnace for several hours, and slowly cooled. A 
greenish porous cake is the p^uct Tliis is the green 
ultramarine of commerce. The material is again pow- 
dered and again subieoted to calcination, when upon cool- 
ing there reanlta tne proper blue color. It bM never 
b(Mn determined to what cause this color Is due. Certain 


Being ex- 
>an6xtremeor 
exaggexwted degree: as, an ultraelaaaioal mu- 
sleafeomposltion. 

tdteweoiligmtifim (uinrlhkqnWvf^tizm), a. 
unreasonable qonaervatism; extreme opposi- 
tion to innovation or change. 
tUBrnoemfiemtiWfi (ul^trl-kqn-sdr'vft-tiv), o. 
Conservative in the extreme, 
uteaeoininpolitaa (ui-trg-kos-m^i-pori-tgn), 
a. Cosmopolitan in an extreme or offensive 
degree* , yew Btincettm Jtev,, I. 2. 
lllraerliiM (nl-ti^krita-kel), a. Excessively 
oritiealj over-oritioaL 

tWfMliW BypereUip- 

Uo, 

tltefiilMWonabla (nl-tr|-fash'qn-a-bl), a. 
Iwiionable in the extreme ; over-fasolonable. 

(nl-trfi-M'e-rgl-ist), n. In 
uTSTiSr, an extremendenuist. 

Sw radiant 

nnder radiant 


vine, above.— Native Ultramarine. Same as del. i.— 
Tallow ultramarine, barinm chromate Hee barium, 
n. a. Situated or being beyond the sea. 

The loss of the ultramarine colonies lightened the ex- 
penses oi France. Burke, State of the Nation, 

pltramartne ashes, the residuum of Upis laxull after 
the ultnraatlne has t»een extracteti, used as a plraent by 
some old masters as a middle or neutral tint for flesh, 
sfciea and draperies It is a purer and tenderer gray 
than that produced by mixture of more positive ooiors. 
.P((urA<rff — intramarlne blue. See i.— Ultramarine 
green. Seogremi. 

ultraiiiicroscopic, ultraxnicxoBcopical (ul-M- 
mi-kr^kop'ik, -i-kal), «. Beyond the power of 
a microscope to make visible; too small to be 
seen with a microscope, dmer. Meteor, Jour,, 
III. 181. 

Ultramontaae (ul-tr&-mon'tan), a, and n. [s: F. 
ultramontam ss Bp. I^g. It. tdfratnoalono, C NL. 
*ultrafiumtanu8, <L. ultra, beyond, 4- montanuSy 
of or pertaining to a mountain, < mon{t~)8y 
mountain. Cf. transmontane.’] I. a. Being or 
lying beyond the mountains; tramontane: op- 

f )Osed to cismontane Speciflcally— (a) Lying or be- 
onging to the north of the Alps, In referenoe to Italy the 
sense in which the epithet wts oi Iginally used Tramon- 
tane is now more generally employed. (6) Lying to the 
south of the Alps— Uwt is, beyond the mountains as re- 
gards the countries to the north of the Alps ; Italian ; spe- 
olfleally, of or belonging to the Italian party In the Chnroh 
of Rome; holding the doctrines of nltramontantam — 
UXtramOOXaiia party, in German potUiee, the Center 
party, which opposes le^alation supposed to be inimical 
to the Church ofi^e. 

IL n. One who reslttos beyond the moun- 
tains; a foreigner. Specifloally— (a) Formerly, one 
who resided norm ot the Alps , hence, one who maintains 
the rights of the northern churches, as the OalUoan, in 
opporition to the dUims of universal aupremaor put forth 
tor the popea ; one who ia unhivorable to papal claims of 
lupremauy and infallibility. 

He is an wftmnemtans, of which scot there hath been 
none (no pope] these flf^ years. Baoon, Obs. on a UbeL 
To the petition of the Bannereto of Rome fora promo- 
tion of (hvdlnala he (Pope Urban VI.] openly avowed his 
design to moke so large a nomination that the Italians 
•hould resume their ascendancy over the Ultramontanee. 

Mtiman, Latin Christianity, xiil 1. 

0) One who rerides sooth of the Alps, or who Identtfles 
bunaelf wlUi the Italian party in the Roman Catholic 
Church, and maintains the doctrine of absolute papal su- 
premacy. See uUramontanietn. 


ity baa but a tranritort value 

It. Speneer, Study of SocloL, p. 290. 

(ul-trfi-mon'tA-nizm), n. [ss 
F. iritriMicHitofitomc m Sp. Pg. ^tramonianimo ; 
at uUramontano 4* -<m. j The doctrines of ul- 
tramontanes; the views of that party in the 
Ohnich of Borne which places an absolute au- 


These abtms [all atoms in space] he [Le Sage) calls uttra- 
mundaw corpuscles, because he conceives them to come 
In all directions from regions far beyond that part ot the 
system of the world which is in any way known to ua. 

JSnoge.BnL,JIL4k 

2. Being beyond this world, or the physical 
sphere of existence. 

nltranominalistic (ui-trh-nom'i-n^lis'tik), a. 
Maintaining that nothing is real but individual 
substances, and that all resemblances and other 
relations are words, and nothing more. 
Hltrapartizan (Ul-tr^par'ti-z;in), a. Partisan 
in the extreme ; offensively partizan. 
ultra-Panline (ul-ti^pA'lm), a. Excessively 
Pauline; ri^dly attached to the dootrinea 
the pestle Paul. The CongregaUonaliet, Juno 

oltoa-Protestant (ul-trh-prot'es-tant), a, 
Protestant in the extreme. 
nltra-ProtostantiBm (ul-ti^prot'es-tan-tism), 
n. Ultra-Protestant doctrines or methods. 

As 
an an 

against Sj* [ . _ ^ 

<Sfr JS Credeg, Eng Conri., p, 276. 

ultra-red (uPtr^red), a. Beyond the red : used 
of the invisible'heat-rays, less refrangible than 
those forming the lower or red part of the spec- 
trum, more commonly called the infra-red rays. 
See epeeimm, 

ultra-reUglotlB (uPtrfi^^lij'us), a, Beligious 
in the extreme ; excessively religious. 

They were all prophetical, Toi^ish, tiftm religUme. 

Cariyle, in Froude (Fint Forty YoenX IL vHL 

ultra-BonBual (ul-trgroen'su-al), a. Above or 
beyond the sensual. Carlyle, in Froude (First 
Forty Tears), II, xvi. 

nltra-Tiolet (uPtr^vi^^let), a. Beyond th^ 
violet: used of the invisible rays of the spec- 
trum which are more refrangible than the vio- 
let, and consequently lie beyond them. See 
apMtrum, 

Ultra vires (ul'trS vi'rez). [L. : uttra, beyond 
(see ultra-)} vtres, aoc. pi. of eis, strength, 
power; see v*w.] Beyona one’s power; spe- 
cifically, beyond the legal or constitutional 
power of a person, court, or corporation, in tba 
taw of corporations an act is said to oe uftra riris— (lOi 
when it la not within the scope of the powers of tiieeor- 
poratloii to perform it under any circomstanoes or for any 
purpose; or (6) with referenoe to the rights of uiembera 
when the corporation is not authoriaed to pmrfcMrm tt 
without their consent; or (e) with reference to someaM- 
eifle purpose, when it is not authorised to perfonn It lor 
tbatpttCTKMa. 

ultra-virtuous (ul-tr^v6r't^-u8), a, Pharisaic. 

An tiftra-vOfuons Iriab Barney. 

George ElM, Silly Novels by Lady Novehita. 

ultra-8odiacal(ul^tr|UzHiV^S^))0^* Passing 
beyond the zodiac. — Ultra-aodiaoal plsiiskone cf 
the planetoids between the orbits of Man and Juplwr : io 
called l»eoause moat of them have orbltemaoh inoliiiedto 
the ecliptic. 

Ultromotivity (uPtr^m^tiv'Lti), a. [< L.tdifo 
(see ultroneoua) + morict^.j CapabiUtiy of 

X ntaneous movement. 

oneous (ul-trd'nf-ua), a, [< LL. ultroneua,xd 
one’s own accord, voluntary, < L. ultro, sponta- 
neously, on Ms, their, etc., part, lit. on the other 
side, beyond, further, abl. neut. of ulter, < ulter, 
being on the other side: see ulira^, ulterior,} 
Spontaneous; voluntary. Jer, Taylor,^xntro- 
naoua witness, in Sbou taw, a witnesa who offers hia 
testimony without being regularly cited, 
ultrousously (ul-ttfi^n^us-li), adv. In an ul- 
troneous manner; of one’s own frffe will. Str 
W, Hamilton, 

ultrcmsmniess (ul-trd'nfi-us-nes), n. The 
character ot being ultroneous ; spontaneity. 
mulS (finfi-lj), n, (NL. (Cuvier, 1817, after 
Barvlvo, 1745), < L. muia, a screech-owl.] 1. 



IRqU 
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A genus of hoOt-owU. It bas been Tsxionsly VaibiUalM (vm»h^*lH)tn,pl \yilh (Lind* fSnM 


applied, but is now usually regarded as a 8yn< 
onym of Bj/mium, Compare uUet Bee out un 
der iMwk-ovil — 9. A genus of neuropterous in- 
sects. Mambur, 1842. 

ulnlant (ul'v-lant), a. [< L. ululan(t-)8f ppr. 
of uMat'ej bowl, yell : see ululate^} Ululating ; 


ley, li38), < umbella, umbel: see umbel.] A co- 
hort of polypetalouB plants, of the series Calyei^ 
Jhrm, It Is obsrsoterised bjrsn Interior otsij, ornwned 
with s disk with dtetinet or portly divided styles, sod 
with the ovules solttsrv end pendulous in their cells. It 
includes the S orders umhdlwtrm, Andiaom, sod Como- 

tmM. thn tiAMlitv fftnaoniv &nn ilMrarntwl funillML 


to a esduseosjlnbem liit^aeri!, wd lollosN^ 
mie or tim nmadim dSK«p^e dro^ Assoondms- 
oles oooofs In 



wolf. 8tr T, IferbcTtj Travels, p, 113.— 
boot or screech, as an owl 


tQulatioil (ul-u-la'shon), n. [< L. ululaHo{n-\ a 
’f,h< 


bels; umbel-like: as, umbellate plants, flowers, 
or clusters. — 2. In jeodlf having an umbel, as 

ho^ing7awafli^,< «rf*iW^^ Sn*um^iru^U«Sm.’ *"‘''*“* **** '***’“ 

A howhng, as of tho wolf or dogj a wailmg. nmlwllated (um'be-lS-tod), a. [< umbellate + 
liat^p<)i«llos8lsllon us.weent«rtidn ltw^ In hot. and root., same as uwbeWatf. 

Uoiwandteara i<0o.r.^dafns,Wor^L415. (DoeiM.) xunbellately (um'be-lftt-li), adih In an um- 

manner. De ‘Bary, Fungi (trans.), 

LonaftUow, ft. of Dante’s Inferno, lit 22. P* 


) genus 

Ulra (urvh^, n. < L. ulvoy sedj 


e.] A 


at the end of one of the primary rays of a com- 
X>ound umbel; an umb^ule. See cut under 



VmMtHlarim grtmlan 

dum. 


frond. Va laUestma and U, Lactuca are some- 5!^® ^ 


times eaten. See green laver (under laver^)f sea- 
letiuee (under lettuce)^ and Enteromorpha, 

UlvaOMB (ul-vfl'gf-e), w. pi [NL., ? Ulva + 
-arcs?.] A small order of fresh- or brackish- 
water algm of uncertain systematic position, 
but usnauy placed with the Floruiese. They have 
a flat or tnbultf frond of a brisht-green color, ceinpoged 
of either one or two layers of oells. Propagation is by 
means of soSgonidla. 

nlTaceoiUI (ul-vfi'shius), a. In holy resembling 
or belonging to Viva or tho Vlvace». 

Ulwaa (m'wan), «. rai. Ind.] Plain cloth of 
the shawl-wool of ca^mere, such as is seen in 
the plain center of embroidered India shawls. 

nlylfl, n\m\m (til'ye), n. Scotch forms of o*l 
Seott, Pirate, xvii. 

um-. [< ME. urn-, umbe^y embe-y < AS. ymb-y ymhe-y 
embe-y prefix, ymhey ymb, pr^., around, about, = 
08. ufiibj sa OFries. um as D. om- a: MLG. um- 
as OHG. fimht, umpiy umhcy MHG. umhey G. um ss 
Icel. umby um as Sw. Ban. cm, around, about, 
as L. umht- as Or. as Skt. abhiy against, 
abou^ also used as a prefix : see amh^y amp/n-^ 
etc. This prefix exists, unrecognized, in ember'^ 
as used in comp, ember-days : see embei^A A 
prefix of Anglo-Saxon and Scandinavian origin, 
meaning * around, about,’ cognate with amU- 
and amphi; It was formerly common, but is 
now wholly obsolete, except in a few Scotch 
words. 

nmbart, n. Same as umber^y 4. 

timbe, prep, [ME., also emhe, < AS. ymbCy ymby 
around, about: see um-,J Around: al^ut; 
after. [Obsolete except in dialectal use iu 
composition.] 

To •p«dce lo emits nogt 

£ariy PngUMk Poems and Usss qf Saints (ed. Fumivall), 

[xix. 164. 

rncy] bade meniell fall mekull of that mayne place, 

Of the wallea that wroght were wondttrly falre. 

With high toorea f allMt aU the toon vmbs. 

PsstrueUon nf Tny (R. E. T. 8.X t 40M. 

nmbecMt (um'be-kiLst), r. i. To oast about; 
make a circuit. 

The hound came faat after, and unbssast about, for abe 
had kit the perfect fewt of the htod. 

Sir T. Mahry, Horte d’Arthnr, III. ozziv. 

[ss P. onibeUe as Sp. um- 

hela as Pg. It. umbelUiy < NL. umbelkty an umbel, < 
L. umbeUay a sunshade, parasol, umbrella, dim. 
of umbray a shade, shadow : see umbra,'] 1, An 
inflorescence 
stalks 


der VmbelUferte, 

Umbellifere (um-be-lif'e-rfi), n,pl [NL. (A. L. 
de Jussieu, 1789), fem.pl*. (sc. L.t>faa2s, plants) 
of umbelUfer : see umhellnerous^ An order of 
plants, of the cohort Umbellalesy known as the 
parsley family, it is dlsUngnlahed by a two-celled 
ovary forming In fruit a cremooarp oonatiting oomniouly 
of two diyone-celled and one*aeeded merioarps or aobenei, 
separating from each other at maturity, and hanging from 
the top of a slender axis or carpophore. It includes abont 
179 ^nera with about 1.400 tpeolea, olaased in 9 tribes, 
of wnlcb HydrosotylSy MuHnumt Sameula, Eehinepkora, 
Amm%, Sssui, Pswidammy Caucalis, and LassrpUium are 
the types. They are nattvee chiefly of ninth temperate 
r^ions, eapeolafly numerous in Europe and Asia, reach- 
ing the arctic lone and mountaina within the tropiim, also 
numerous in the temperate narta of South America. South 
Africa, Australia, ana New Zealand Most of the species 
are herbs with dissected altmnate leaves of many temate 
or pinnate leaflet the petiole commonly dilatM into a 
sheathing base The flowers are small, usually white or 
yellow, and borne in airaple or compound umbels, gener- 
ally furnished with a row of narrow bracts forming an 
Involucre or involucel. Each flower oonslsta commonly 
of five small imbricated petals, at many stamena inflexed 
in the bud, and an ovary crowned with an epigynoua two- 
lobed disk which risM into two conlcsl stylopodls, each 
tipped with a distinct filiform alylo. The fruit is com- 
monly traversed by canals (oil-tubes or viUse) fUled with 
a liquid or gum^ oil of a slgbly penetrating and char- 
acteriatic odor. The genera resemble one another oloaely , 
and are distlngoishea mainly by the ridges, the ofl-tubek 
and the commUBure or inner fisoe of the fruit; each carpel 
bears five primary ridges (Juffa% and frequently also five 
intennedimte seoondaiy ones, the cbanneis (vaussuUf) be- 
tween them often containing oll-tubea. Many are pro- 
terogynoua, or mature their pistils earlier than the sta- 
mens, thus securing orDes-feriiliution The order is one 
of strongly marked propertiaa ; many umbelliferous plants 
contain a polaonou% acrid, watery liquid, espeolally the 
hemlock (tee aleo Conkm, Cfieuta, (Snanths, and Althusa). 
Many tpewies yield stimulating gnm-realns, aa aaafetida, 
aaadulcHLMlMnum, opopaaaiL and jnim ammonlaonm 
(tee also Fwtdo, Thapua, and Laserpinum), Others con- 
tain a carminative aromatic oil, ana fumiah condiment^ 
aa anise, dill, caraway, ooriandw, and cumin. From an- 
other grerap these iwlnciplea are nearly absent, and the 
stem or leal becomes edtme, as parsley, celery, and sam- 
phire, or tile root, as the oanm, vsisxAp, and aUrret. 
Others are of great medleiiial wgtns, as fennel and spe- 
cies of ErynffHm and ArshanffsUea. The order Is re- 
maikable for its little recemblance or cloee relatiooBbfp 
' “ " "" " reveiv 

often 


umbel ^m'bel), n. 



to any other exc<^ the AmHacssB, which ar& however, 
readily distinguished by tlieir usually fleShy flult, often 
of more than two oarpeis. Ferfaim no other order is so 
free from viiiatloo or from escrational form^ although 
In a few genera the obaraeteristio habit is greatly dis- 
gulsed -~as in Eryngism, where the umbels are rmaaoed 
by compact beada : aydrosot^ with roundlsb undivided 
leaves ; and Xanihosioy with broad and ahowy white invo- 
lucres. 

[<NL. um- 

umbel, + 

spreading from a common center, theb sum^ L./erre insof.. belong an umbel 

mitg forming a level, convex, or even globose orumbels; of or pertaining to the VmbeUiferte: 
surface, more rarely a concave one, as in the M^^tP umoel^ feroue 

carrot. See outs under injlorearencey ThapsUsy VUMUitcm i-ffiraa), a, [< NL. um- 

andtEnanfAe.— 2. In;;odf.,anumbellifonntaft, Forming an 

clnster, or group of parts, as of polypites borne in s nor 

upon a polypidom. See out under If 

sbnpls umbsL Bee the adfeotivec.— (N 1886L flbe um Dcllate floweij : 
imt?«rtal lllllMrw^< Aprimsry or general umbel; hettulay a tittle umbel: 866 umbeUulo.] 1. A 

wmu. of •pet^on.tww, <rf 

frequently placed at the foot of a universal umbel 
mnMlft (fiba-berj), n. ; pi. umbelUe (-6). [NL. ; 
see umbel] In hot, an umbel. 

ESLIwIIaI (umH^e-lal), a. [< umbeUa -al.] In 
hoi and fodl., same as umbeUaie; specifically, 
in dI or pertaining to the cohort Umhe/- 
Udm. Idndity, 


genus of apetalous trees, of the order taurinm 
and tribe iAtBeewm, it is dtstingnisbed from lAtmu 
(tiietype)by extriMeaufhera tn the fourth vow, and forms, 
in lU stMuena s f^eetisg*liiik to the other ehlef triba 
Psmassm. theprhiQipdsi^eafr.OedfffM'viioatbem 
tree (whieb see\ noiiatiliKkiiuei, or Quifomleu 
Is a tall ■mooth Oilttomso |rea reduoed aouthwwd som 
lo the mountalne to a muhI ahmh It bceri eltenuHe 
veiny and odoroM oveigMeo legfea 4ttd Mnsoronaihort* 
pe&iUad yellowidh^gifesB floiratf,isali«Mb4liSflMtte* 


2. In aoSle, a 
genus of deep- 
sea alcyona- 
rian polyps, 
having the po- 
lypites clus- 
tered in an um- 
bel on top of 
the polypidom, 
and a long 
slender stalk 
somewhat bul- 
bous at the 
base, as in 
U, enerinus or 
U^grcenlandica, 

Lamareky 1801. 

umbellulate (um-beFu-l&t), a. [< 

NL. ^umhelluiatusy < ^umhetlulay an 
umbellule : see umbeUule,] In 
holy provided with or arranged in 
umbelloles or umbellets. 
nmbeUnle (um-bel'fil), n, [< NL. ^umbeUula^ 
dim. of umbellay umbel : see umbel] A partial 
umbel ; an uml^Uet. Bee umbel 
umber^ (um'b6r), n. r^so umbrey formerly also 
omber (def. 2); < ME. umbery < OF. (and P.) 
ornbrcy shade, shadow, umber (fish), as Sp. um- 
bra y umbkiy umber (flsn), as It. umbray shade, < 
L. umbray shade, shadow, a fish so called : see 
umbra,] 1. Shade. 

Or floures sweete of vyne or othw tree 
In timhfr dried may reserved bo. 

PaUadiusy Hnsbondrie (£. K. T. S X p. 198. 

2. A fish, the grayling. See Thymallw. 

Selviiin takes him [tho grayling) to be called Umbsrtrom 
his swift swimming, or gliaiug out of sight more like a 
shadow or a ghost than a fish 

I ITo^ton, Complete Angler, p. 121. 

3. The umber-bird. — 4f. Same as umbrely 3. 
umber^ (um'b^r), n, and a. [Forraerlv also 

ttiwhre, ombrey oimher; < F. ombre (=s It. om- 
bra)y umber (short for terre d^ombre) (as It. terra 
di ombra sr Pg. terra de ombria)y umber, lit. 
‘shade-earth’ (cf. Sp. sombra de VenectQy Ve-. 
netian umber; Uerra de sombras, umbra), < 
L. umbray shade, shadow: see umber^,] I, n. 
A natural pijment somewhat resembling an 
ocher, but darker and browner, duo to the pres- 
ence of oxid of manganese, it probably originally 
came from Umbria in Italy, but now the best varieties 
come from Crpms. The nwural earth is called raw «m- 
bsr. When It is heated to almost a red beat in a fur- 
nace, the brown hydrated oxid of Iron is changed into 
the oxid of iron, and the pigment becomes redder and 
deeper in color, and Is called oumt wnbrr Both theao 
umbers are very important colors, both for artists and in 
house-painting. They are permanent, pure in tone, and 
of great service in making various tints. 

Ill put myself in poor and mean attire, 

And with a kind of umber amiroh my face. 

Shak,y As yon like it, I 8. 114. 

These figures are (at least) as big as the life ; they ere 
dotme only with wndttr and shell gold, and the shadowed 
umbrsy aa In the pictures the gods on the dores of Veru* 
lam-house. Aul^, lives, Francis Bacon. 

Bunt hbUmt. See def.->Baw umbST, a highly ehro- 
matlo but very dark yellow odor, like that of the pigment 
Booalled. Owing to the small lumluoalty, it appears green- 
ish, or tending slightly toward olive ; but under high il- 
lumination it it seen to incline a little toward onuage. 
Ita luminosity is about one fourth that of bright ohroms- 
yellow. 

n.a. Of a brown color; dark; dusky. 

Tht iimftsr shads 
That hldsa the blush cf waking day. 

J, H Droka Culprit Fay, xxxtt. 

fUnber^ (um'bdr), r. I [< nmber^, n,] To color 
with umber, or as with umber; shade or darken* 

Eed-oolire raaoals umbered with soot and bacon aa the 
English gipsies are. MidMony Spanish Cypay, it 1, 

Thy dark oloud, with umbei^d lowar, 

Thai knag o'er olUf, and laka and towar. 

Seetty Marmioa, v., Iiit. 

X thought the umbeired masrstihanm wo dearly bought 
it the coat of a braKn enfaebled and a e^vad, 

0 , W, BemeSt Autocrat, v. 

Mlllbir^Urd (um^bdr-bdrd), a. The shadow*^ 
bird, umber, or umbrette, 8oopu$ umbreiiay an 
African altrieial grgllatonal 1^ allied botii to 
the storks and to the herons, about at large as 
the nSg^t-heron. it is aomba^oclorad. of a dnddr 
bum, wHb an oedpttal ercet, llvaa In tha wo^ sm 
^ tlds a hnga domed naat tn too, in it Isysloni 

tiim to five white agga See out under mm 

tiaiMiir(iim'b4r-4v),n. ThetisorofalMliniet 

And timn eir XoDoraka kaaalad dowataad uataaadM0 
1^ iMNMm anT tim hM owati and tioa 



tmlmf {rmnctMif a. [< 4- Of 

io umber; of the color or i 
dm-bfown; dark; dusky. 
tUttlltUc (um-bU'ik), n. and a. [< L. umhiUew: 
see amdMioas.] L a. In geom.y a point of a sur- 
face where the radii of ourrature are all equal, 
and a sphere osculates the surface. The ntunber 
of mobiliof, reel sad Imafftesnr, on s MirfSca of the nth 
order, U n( 10 nS ^2S» + with the older geometriosl 

nrrlten, sn ambUlooe ie s fooni ; end sn umolUo In the 
modem lenee li saslogoui to s fooua—Conioal nmhiito, 
s oonlosl point of s laifMe. 

U. a. Same as tmhilicdl» 

Iimbilical (um-biri-kal), a. [s F. ombthcal = 
Sp. Pg. timbilieal ss It. umbilicale, < NL. 
bilkaUs (cf. LL. umbilicaris: see umhiliear)^ < L. 
umbUicuSy navel: see umbilicuB,"] 1. Of or per- 
taining to the umbilicus; umbilic; omphalic. 
^2, Formed or placed like a navel; navel- 
shaped; central. 

The Ohspter-honee le Isrge^ mpported aa to Iti arched 
roof by one umbdioal plUsr. 

Ufoey Tour through Greet Brltsln, IL 385. (DatdM.) 

8. Connected through the female line of de- 
scent. 

The point is intereetlng, ss It relstes to the direct lineal 
laoestress in the female line, < 


6878 

_ „ akhd to Or. navel: sec and cf. 

color of umper ; numbtee*'} 1, in anat, andsodf., the more or less 
nearly central point in the walls of the abdomen 
where the yolk-bag or umbilical vesicle of the 
embryo hangs, or where the navel-string or 
umbilical cord enters the belly; the navel; 
the omphalos, with the abeorptlon of the yolk-bag 
or the caeting off of the navel-string, the umbilicus re- 
mains as a oharaeteristio mark or soar. In man it Is a 


line, or what Is sometimes termed 

uniMifaof or uterine ancestress, of Queen Victoria. 

y, and Q,, 7th ser., V 49S. 
WmbllliOal arteries, the continuation of the hypogastric 
arteries in the fetns from the umbilicus to the placenta, 
forming, with the umbilical vein, the most essential pari 
of the umbilical cord. Theae arteries convey venous blood 
from the fetus to be oxygenated In the placenta. Bee 
wrocAttt.— Umbilloal 00^ (a) In anat See cordijmd 
out under tUrnw. (b) In boL, aame aa /iaueU, 4.— tJm- 
bUloal flssnrs, henua, notoli. Bee the nouns.— Um- 
btlloal perforation, the large open umbilicueof certain 
oephalo^s, aa the nautUolda— UmbUloal points, in 
mo/A , same as/oci. See/octit.— UmbUlcal r^on. Bee 
abdominal reffiom, under a5doiiiftMl.->Umllttlcal ring, 
the fibrous clroumferenoe of the navel, through whioii 
hernia may pmtnido. — tlmhlllcsl sao. Same as umbih- 
aal sesjefo.-" umbilical VSini (paired at first, usnally only 
one of them persistent), the veins communicating between 
the placenta and the fetus, along the navel-string, and with- 
in the body of the fetus thenoe to the liver and vena portn 
and ductus venosua, and conaequently between the pla- 
centa and general venous system of the fetus 'Ihey con- 
oriuleed blood from the placenta to the fetus ; at 
with the navel-stiln|p partly 


little round pit or depression, its center being hollowed 
in by the traction of the umblltoal vessels inside the belly, 
as these degenerate into fibrous cords passing to the Iher 
and to the bladder, forming the round ligament of the 
former and Uie urachus of the latter visoua 
Hence — 2. Some navel-like formation; some 
circumscribed depression or elevation ; a sort 
of button, or a place' in which a button mi^^ht 
fit: when elevated instead of depressed, oftener 
called umbo. Bpecifloally— (a)InconcA.,aoiroularand 
more or less centric pit or hollow of the body- whorl of a spi 
ral shel 1 ; an umbilicated formation. It la ^ 
well shown in tlie figure of the snsU here- 
with, (5) In omith • (1) The little pit 
or depression on the scape of a feather, 
at the junction of the rachts and calamus, 
where the vanes begin to grow. (2) The 
contracted opening at that ena of a 
feather which is Inserted into the skin. 

Ihese ire also known as the superior urn- 


m, Umbllicutof 
a stmil i/Mtx 


vey artei 

birth they are partly caat off 

degenerate into the round Ug^ent of the liver. 

oal vesicle. Heeronlelo -Umbllloal vessels, in anot 
fhe umbilloal arteries and vein or veina : obietly allantolo 
•tmotures, to be distinguished from the omphalomeseralo 
vessels of the umbilical veaiole. Bee cuta under embryo 
and uterui. 

nmbilicar (um-biVi-k&T), a. [< LL. umbilicanSy 
pertaining to the navel, < L. umbilicus, navel: 
see umbihe and umbiheua. ] In math., of or per- 
taining to an umbilic.— .wmblUcar foosl conic. 
See fooM --UmbUioar focus, a foons having a real plane 
of contact. 

Umbilicaria (um-bil-i-k&'rl-a), «. [NL. (Hoff- 
man), < LL. umbtbeartSf umoilical: see umbilt^ 
car.] A genus of gymnocarpous lichens, giving 
name to the family Vmbilicaneiy natives of tem- 
perate and arctic regions. In times of scarcity somo 
of the arctic speolea are used aa food, aa U. arotica, the so- 
called farolne-oread. See Itehen, 1. 

tXaibilies^ei (um-biKl-k^-ri'^-I), n. pi. [NL., < 
Umbilicaria.l A family of gymnocaipous par- 
meliaceous lichens, having a horisontal loli- 
aeeous blackish-brown coriaceous thallus at- 
tached to the substratum at a single point. 

nnibllicate (um-biri-kat), a. r< L. umbilicatusy 
navel-shaped, < umbilicusy navel ; see umbilicus.] 
1. Shaped like a navel; resembling a navel, as 
being round and depressed or concave, or aa 
being focal or central, as some pit or depres- 
sion; umbilicated; umbiliform. — 2. Having 
an umbilicus or umbilicated formation, as a 
shell or a feather, or marks of the sculpture of 
an insect ; pitted, as a pustule. 

1U8ll^eatM(um-biFi-ka-ted), a. i<umhiUeate 
4^ Same as umbUicate, 

mnblllOtlOB (um-bil-l-kft^shqn), n. [< umbili- 
cats 4* 4us.] A central navel-like depression, 
like that seen in vesicles of vaccinia or of small- 
pox; also, the condition of having such a de- 

iMSlkttlgy (am-bi-Uk'fi-l^r), a. [Appar. in- 
tended for umbiUcar, < LL. umbUicaris, pertain- 
ing tb the natel: see nsihiiMMif.] Of or per- 
ts&ing to the navel; hence, intensely intro- 
spective, in allusion to Indian mystics alleged 
to attain mat sanctity by oontinuous contem- 
iplation of the navel. 

^MichatiMlo tone . . • t sttribetc to sjrsat extent to 
» new vim opened up by the eohool or evolutionists, 
SM by the writsM who heve drawn attentton off mere urn- 
Mfe w w oontemplallen, siieh et llorrle^Boeeetti. end 


biUeuM end inferior umbilicus reroeotive- 
ly, the former being et the top anef the lat- 
ter at the bottom ot the calamus. 

3. In bot.: (af) [cap.] An old generic name 
(A. P. de Candolle, 1801) for the navel wort. 
Cotyledon Vnibilictis. (b) The part of a seea 
bv which it is attached to the placenta; the 
hilum. See cut under htlian. (c) A depression 
or an elevation about the center of a ven sur- 
face. Henshw. — 4. In antiq.y an ornamented 
or painted ball or boss fastened upon each end 
of the stick on which manuscript h were rolled. 
— 5. In geom.y a term used by the older geome- 
ters as syuonymouB with focus; in modem 
works, a point in a surface through which all 
lines of curvature pass.— 0. The raised cen- 
tral boss of a large ]^aleau or dish, often made 
to fit the hollow foot of the ewer which stands 
upon it and forms one design with the dish, 
umbillferotui (ura-bi-lifV-niK), a. [< L. umhi^ 
h(cua)y the navel, + ferress E. hem l.J Having 
an umbilicus or navel-like formation, 
tunbilifona (umMn-ll-fdrro), a. [< Jj. umhib- 
(cus)y the navel, 4- format form.] Having the 
form or aspect of the uinbilicus; like a navel. 
Umblet (um'bl), a. An old spelling of humble^. 

Beligtonn umbU and ti ewe almi. 

Jiom. of the Hose, 1. 6154. 

UZnble-pie ( <ui'bl-pi), n. Same as humble^pie. 
umblest, n. > Theontrailsof adeer: sameas 
numbles. 

This day I hw< i whole doe sent mo by Mr. Hosier, which 
is a fine present, and 1 had the imMrs ot It for dinner 

Pfpys, Diary, HI. SOL 

umbo (um'bo), n.; pi. vmboncs (uiu-bd'nez). 
[NL., < L, umho{n-\ the boss of a shield, any 
boss, knob, projection, also poet, a shield ; akin 
to Gr. a boss, elevation, pulpit (see am- 

1fo)f and to L. umbtltcuSy 
Gr. hufjw’Aoiy navel: see um- 
bilicus.'] 1, The boss of 
a shield, central in the 
case ot a circular shield. 
The umbo was aometimeshollow, 
convex toward the outer aide and 
within allowing the hand to past 
into the hollow andgrasp atrani- 
verae bar, this form occurs es- 
pecially In small round shields 


umimtio 

of SMh valve cf ft Wvfilve toward the umbo sad within tlw 
pftUkl lifte; thfttpftrtof the ahdl which is dftUmttad by 
the msntlc-xBftaitii. 

umbouftte (uin^b$-n&t), a. [< NL. ^'umbonaiuSfK 
L. umbo(n-)f a boss, knob.] 1 . Having a boss or 
umbo, as a shield or disk of any sort.— 2. In 
zobl. : (a) Formed into an umbo, a boss, or a 
knob; button-like; urabonal; umbonlc. (b) 
Having an umbo, as a shell ; hearing umhones 
of this or that kind ; nmbonated : as, both valves 
strongly tmbonate.’-^S. In bearing an umbo 
or boss in the center, as the pileus of many 
species of Agaricus. 

umbonated (um'b^-nft-ted), a. [< umhonate -f 
-cd‘-2.] Same as umbonate. 
umbonatlon (um-bd-nfi'shqn), it. [< umbo- 
natc + -ion.] The formation of an umbo; an 
umbo. 

Rtmple or forked splnca hal^like procesMs, umbona^ 
(tons, etc. H. C Wood, Fresh- Wster Algs^ p. lOL 

umbones, a. Plural of umbo. 
nmbouic (um-bon'ik), a. f< L. umbo(n-)f a boss, 
knob, 4- -tc.J Of or pertaining to an umbo; 
umbonal. Huxley, Anat. Invert., p. 406. 
nmbonulate (um-bonM-lAt), a. [v NL. ^umho- 
nultuf, dim. ot L. umbo(n-), a boss, knob: see 
umbo.] In bot., terminated by a very small boss 
or umbo. 

umbra^ (um'brft), w. ; nl. umbrse (-hrb). [NL„ 
C L. umbrOf shade, shadow : see umber^, umber^. 
Hence ult. umbel, umbrel, umbrella, umbrere, 
jtenumbra, adumbrate, etc.] 1. A shadow or 
shade. Speclfioelly, in astron. fa) The total thsdow of 
the earth or moon in an eclipse , the dark cone projected 
from a planet or satellite on the side opposite to the san. 
Bee psnumbra (with cut), (h) The dars central psrt of a 
sun-spot, which is surrounded by a brighter annular part 
called the penumbra. Bee cut under sun-spot, 

2. Among the Homans, one who went to a feast 
mere^ at the solicitation of one invited : so 
called becanse he followed the raest as a 
shadow. — 8. In alg., a symbol which, when 
paired with another, makes the symbol of a 
quantity. See umbral notation, under umbral. 
— Umbra rseta, twelve times the cotangent of sn angle; 
nmbira versa, twelve times the tangent ot an anme. 
Iheae terms are derived from dialing, and refer to two 
scales npon an asirolsbe. 

Umbra^ (um^br|), It. rNL,(Oronovius; Cuvier 
and Valenciennes. 1846), < L. umbra, a fish, the 
umber : see umber*.] 1 . The only genus of Cm- 
brtdse; the mud-minnows. See minnow. 2 (c), 



Mud-mionow (C mSra l,mt) 



m. Umbo on Roodarho 
Shtald^ tbo CarlwiiiKi<ut 
period. (Prom Vtolletle 


(see bucHer) , sometimes the um- 
bo terminated in a spike which 
was a formidable weapon of of- 
fense 

2. A boss or knob. («> in 5of„ 
the knob in the center or the pi- 
leus or cap of an agaricoid tnn* 
gus (h) In toU., a small circum- 
scribed protuberance or convex 
“ Di,i"du ' MobiLer umbUlcus , a buttondike forma- 
gSia™ tion. Specifically- (l)InconeA., 

the bode of a bivalve ifiiell . the 
protuberaiice of each valve above the hinge. The umbo 
represents the apex of s oonoldsl figure, and Is usually a 
mere protuberance; sometimes, however, it is greatly 
prolonged into a kind of horn, which rosy even be twisted 
or spiimlr tamed. See outs under dtmyarian, PlteaUtla, 
and MUmus. <S) In eohinoderros, a pore-plate ; one of 
the little etevat^ ambulaoral plates or pieces which are 
perforated for the paassgeofpealoels or tube-feet Bee out 
underoiiihulaenim. (3) In entem. , one of certain movable 
boaaeib each surmounted by a spine, on the prothorax 
of some beetles, as of the genus Maeropus, of Aeroeinue 
longimanMS,aio. Kirby and Spsnoe. (e) InaMoC.apromi- 
nenoe of the tympanic membrane, or drum of the ear, at 

the point where the himdle of the malleus is attached. 

Jhaa 8eL Mo., XXLt 618. (um'^nal), a. [< L. umbo(n-), a boss, 

knob, 4- -ah] Protuberant, like a knob, boss, 
orumbo; uubonio; umbonate: ae, anambofial 
f<fimiarion.--.tnBboiifil area or xegUm, in cenek., a part 


and Vmbridm. There are two species, respec- 
tively of Europe and North America, V. lera- 
meri and T. Imt . — 2. [f. c.] A scitenoid fish, 
rmhrina errrosa; the umbrme. See cut under 
Umbrina. 

Qinbraced (um'brfist), a, [Appar. an error for 
or misreading ot vambraoea.] In her., same as 
vambraced. 

umbraclet (um'brfi-kl), n. r< L. umbracuJum, 
anything that furnishes shade, a shade, shady 
place, umbrella, dim. of umbra, shade: see am- 
hra.] A shade; umbrage. 

Ihat Tree (that Soull-refreshlng umbrade 
Together with our slnne) His Bhouldors teares. 

Davies, Holy Roods, p, 18. 

HmbracalR. n. Plural of umbraeulum. 

umbracolave (um-brak'fi-lat), a. [< NL. *iim- 
hrarulatus, < L. umbraeulum, umbrella: see icm- 
bracle.] In entom., noting the head when near- 
ly covered by a frontal process which falls over 
the face and eyes, shading it like an umbrella, 
as in a few Orthoptera. 

nmbracnliferoHB (um-hrak-^-lif'e-ms), a. [< 
L. umbraeulum, umbrella, + fsrre ss E. 6earl.] 
In hot., bearing an organ or part in the form of 
an expanded umbrella. See cut nader pitehcr- 
plant. 

umbraciilifonn (um-brak'^-li-f6rm), a. K L. 
umbraeulum, umbrella, 4-ybrma, form.] Hav- 
ing the Mueral form of an umbrella, as a mush- 
room. cut under Jgarieus. 

ill&lNra6allll& (um-brak'^-lum), n.; pi. umbracu- 
la(-lA). [NL.,<L. umbraeulum, umbrella: see 
umbf*aols.] In boh, any one of cer{|iin umbrel- 
la-shaped appendage. Bee cut under pitcher- 
plant. 

vmhrmf a. Plural of umbra. 

nmblftge (um'brU), n. [< F. ombrage. shade, 
shadow, ^ L. umbratieus, ot or pertaming to 
shade, being in retirement, < wnbra, shade, 


i 


imibraire 

Bhadow: Bee umher^'] 1. Shade; a 

shadow; obsearity. 

We Bfe put the twilights of converelon, and the itm- 
hmfei of the world, and walk In the light of (lod 

Jer Tajflor, Worka^(ed X\S3b), I »41 
HIb {WordiWorth'B] angels and flends aie hninan 
tbooghta and feeliuga and he can awake them at will 
from the vmbraffe of the old Bydal woods 

yoetet Amlmmanse^ April, 18S2. 

2. That which affords a shade, specidoally, a 
screen of trees or foliage 

The linnets warble, captive ncMie hut lur'd 
Bv food to haunt the wnbrage , all the glade 
Is life, is music, liberty, ami love 

w ilfason, Englieh Garden, iv. 
Into trackless forest set 
With trees, whose lofty tunbrage met. 
Wordnoorth^ Tonr in Scotland (1814), The Brownie's Cell 

3. A slight appearance; an apparition; a 
shade. 


6674 


being wnbrag** . rather than reali* 
Ft^, Holy War, \ 26 (Enepe. Diet ) 


Some of them belni 
ties Ful^ 

A penitent is not taken with tmibraget and appearances, 
nor quits a real good for an imaginary 

Jer, Tuylor, Works (ed. 1836), 1. 183 
The opinion carries no show of truth nor timhrapeof rca 
•on on its Bide. Woodward 


ment 

1 say, just feaa * • not out of itmbragM, light Jeah 
lee, apprehensiona afar off, but out of clear foresight of 
imminent danger Bacon^ Wai with Spain 

So they parted for that time without the least UinJmtge 
ei Discontent, not do 1 hear of any engendered since 

Hov^, Letters, 1 tii 23 
The Persian ambassador did not care to sec any 
kranfciL the peurt being very suspicious, and the minister 
very wis^ avoided giving umbrage without any reason 
Poeoeke, Deimription of the East, II ii 1(H). 
Ko part of Henry's conduct gave such umbrage to his 
nobles u the faoiuW with wld^ I 
" .vorlte 


the control eff favorites 


: he resigned liimself to 
PreaeoU, Kerd and Isa., 1 d 


4b SeejNgt4e3 and animoMty 

jge (um'braj), i. t.; prot and pp. mi- 

hrageal ppr. umbrafftng. [\ unihragiy n.J To 
shade. 

A ridge or hillock heavily umbraged with the rounded 
foliage of evergreen oaks. Harper 9 Hag , LXXVl 731 

umbrageous (um-bra'jius), a [Formerly alao 
umhragioud ; \ F. ombf^tgdix, shady, < omhrage^ 
shade : see umbrageA 1 . Forming or affording 
a shade; shading; snady. 

Consider but the rudiment of a tall and umbrageouBito^ 
from So minute a seed aa may be borne away by ery 
blast JBvelgn, True Religion, 1 29 

Aah far>NtretGhlng his umbrageouM arm 

Cottper, Task i 311 

Do they play as formerly with tliy oriap glossy cm Is, so 
delicate and ufnhmpeoiu f 

Landor, Imag Conv., Alcibiades and Xenophon 

2 Shaded; shady: as, an umbrag(oi(s glen. 

UrnbrageouM grots and oaves 
Of cool reoeaa. MUton, P L , iv 267 

8f. Obscure ; doubtful, as if from being dark- 
ened or shaded; hence, suspicious; rather 
shady. 

In the preaent couatitation of the Court (which is very 
ombrageout) Sir H WoUon, Rellquhe 

4f . Apt or disposed to take offense ; taking um- 
brage. 

HmbrageotCUlly (utn-bra'jms-li), adv. In an 
umbrageous manner. 

HmbrageommeM (um-brfl'jius-nes), n. The 
state or quality of being umbrageous ; shadi- 
ness : as, the umbrcMeoumesH of a tree, 
tunbraidt (um-brftd' ), v U [ME. umbrayden, urn- 
breyden; \ urn- + bratdK Ct upbraid,} To up- 
braid. 

Whan abe of his falsenesse him umbreyd* 

ChaueeTf Good Women, 1 1671. 

I umbrajfde one, I caat one in the tethe of an offence 
that be hath dune. . What though he have done a 
myaae it waa nat thy parte to umhraj^ Uym. 

PdUtgravB, p. 766 

Hmbntidf, a. Strife; contention JSalhweU, 
nmbral (um'bral), a, [< umbra + -aL] Per- 

talmug to an umbra umliral notation, u note. 

tlon for determinants invented by the French mathema- 
tician Vandermonde (1736-96) In 1772, but aubaitantlally 
known to Lelbnltc. Rarh constituent of the determinant 
is represented as the product of two letters, one foi the 
row the Other for the column, which letters do not, of 
course, denote quantities, but only the nnmerioal position 
of the row or omumns, so that the product of one of wte 
•et by one ohthe other Is equsl to a quantify. If the urn- 
bnl mnttipiioation is commutative, the (fetermitiant je 
qmmetfloal, if^ar, ft Is skew symmetrical The name 
waa ghua by Byfvester. 

0]lllir6l (um'bMl), n. [< L. umbrae shade, twi- 
lifMi ^0 Id the classification of the l^lc- 
osoie seiiee o€ Peniviylvaiiia, according to H. 


Millstone-grit i 

pertine. The Vmhral and Vespertine together oonstf- 
tute the Bnbcaibonlferout ot some author^ or that part of 
the CarboiitterouB which Ilea below the Mlllstone-^t 
umbratat (um'brat), v, t, [< L. umbratus^ pp. 
of umbrare (> F. ow&rer), shade, overshadow, < 
Hiiihra, shade, shadow: seeuni^cr^.] To shade; 
sliadow; foreshadow. 

Hmbratad (um'bra-ted), a [< umbrate 4- 
In her.: (a) Shadowed, or casting a shadow. 
{h) Same as entraiied. Neither of these uses is 
strictly heraldic. 

Those onalgnes which are borne umbratod. * 
BoueuM, Workes of Armorie (1672), p. 26. {Bneye Ihet ) 

tunbratict (um-brat^ik), a. [< L. umbraUevSy of 
or pertaining to sliade or shadow, bemg in re- 
tirement, secluded, < umbra, shade: see umbra, 
umher^. Cf, umbrage.} 1. Shadowy; foreshad- 
ov^ing; hence, casting shadows. 

Those umbratiek lepreseiit&tlons (or insinuations) did 
obtain theii suliataiice, vsltdity, and effect 

jwmno, Sermons, II. xxvli. 

2. Keeping lu the shade or m retirement; se- 
cluded; retired. 

umhraticalt (um-brat'i-kal), a, [< umbraUc 4* 
-f//.] Same as umbraUe. * 

Whole volumes dispatched by the umbraheal doctors on 
all sides. B Joruon^ Discoveries 

( 1)18 nmbratil^ (um'br^til), a, [< L. umbrattlts, re- 
luainmg in the shade, retired, < umbra, shade : 
see um^a.} 1 . Being in the shade or m retire- 
ment; secluded. 

Health that hath not been softened hy an umhraUU life 
still under the loof Bacon 

We must not . play the geometnclaii with our soul 
as we may with lints and figures, and things obnoxious to 
our senses, in this umbratOe state and dependence 

Eoelgn, True Religion, L 66 

2, Pertaining to or resembling a shadow or 
shadows; shadowy. 

Shadows have their figure, motion. 

And their umbratile action fioni tite real 
I'osture and motion of the body s act 

B Jonton, Magnetlck Lady, Hi 8 

3. Unreal; unsubstantial. 

This life that we live diatoyned from God is but a shadow 

and umbrabU imitation of mat 

Dr. li Mon, l^ilos Puvtns, p 337, notes 

umbratioil (um-bra'shon), ». [< LL. umbra- 


tio(n-), a shading, shadowing, < L. umbrare, pp. 
Himratue, shade: see umbruit,} 1. A fore 
shadownng; adumbration. 

Nor all this by transient and sitperflolal knowledge, fig 
ures, and umbraUtmt, but Immediate and intuitive notices 
JBvelyn, True Religion, 1. 241 

2. In het ., same as adumbration 
umbratiOlUit (uro-br&'sbus), a, [Irreg. var. pf 
nmbrageoutt, after umbra ttc, etc.: wee umbra- 
geous.} Apt to take umbrage ; tetchy. [Bare.] 
is commonly . . umbrahoug end 
II, Wotton, Reliquiw 

umbra-tree (um'brli-tre), n, Bame as hella- 
sombrehtiec. 

umbre. n. See umherK 
umbrel (um^brel), n [< OF. ombrelle, an um- 
brella ’ see umbrella, m def . 3 confused with 
the form umbrere, which is used in the same 
sense ] If. An umbrella. 

Each of them beiidea bore Uielr urnbreh 

8h$Uan,te of Don Quixote, i. 8 (Lottom) 

2t. A lattice. BalUwell. — 3. A defense for the 


Age, . which . 
appreneuaive. 



nmtetllK (wm-lwel'l), It. fFonawlsr i^m imi. 
hrello (al8oif«efrr«{, q. v,); <It. mbrella, umhrel- 
Im, an umbrella, Bunshaae,dlm. oiombra, shade, 
< L. umbra, shade : see umbra. Of. mmhrack, 
umbel, umbeUa.} 1. A portable sbadci screen, 
or canopy which opens and folds, carried in the 
hand for the purpose of sheltering the person 
from the rays of the sun or from rm. The name 


a rod or stick A small mud light 


posed of bm or stripe 


^ of umbrelu, 

rled by women as a proteetlmi nom the rajra of the sun, 
often in gay colors, or ornamented with ribbons, laoe, 
etc., is habitually called a mratol. The umbrella haa 
its origin in very remote tfmea in the far Sait, and in 
•ome Asiatic oouiitrtet it was (and still is) regarded aa an 
* of dtatinoUon. In ancient 


women for nroteotion 
Lted in > 


emblem of royalfy or a mark < 

Greece its uae was famOiar an 
from the sun, and it is freouentfy repiesented in vase 
paintings and terra-cottas. Aaadeienselhnnrainorsnow 
It was not naad in western Europe till early In the eigh- 
teenth century The word la sometimes used figuratlvriy 
Compare eloak. 

UmbreUaeB, that la, things that ininiater shadow unto 
them lltallansj for shelter against the scorching heate. 

Oaryat, Crudities^ 1. 186 

(ImbnUo (Ital OmbreUa\ a fashion ct round and broad 
Fans, wheiewith the Indhms (and from them oor great 
ones) preserve themselves from the heat of the sun or 
fire, and hence any little shadow, Ian, or other thing 
wherewith women guard their facet from the sun. 

Blount, Olossographia (1670). 

The tuck’d up sempstress walks with hasty strides, 

While streams run down her oil’d tmbreila'9 sides. 

St^, A City Hhowei 

The inseparable gold vmbrMa, which in that country 
fBurmaias much denotes the grandee as the star or gartei 
does in England 

J W Palmer, Tp and Down the Irrawaddf, p. 90 

Moreover, he {Jonas HanwayJ is said to have been the 
first inon who msdt a practice (about 1760] of using an 
umbrella while walking in the streeta of London 

IHeLNat Duv-. XXIV. 318 
2. lu cool. : (a) The gelaiiuouH disk or Rwim- 
ming-beli of an acaleph, as a Jellyfish, by the 
rhythmical eontraotion and expaubion of which 
the creature swims, taken either with oi with- 
out the velum, it is naually the largest, most symmet- 
rical, and most coherent part of the Jellyfish, from which 
other parts hang like streamers, either around its margin 
or from the center of the under surface If we < ompare 
this l)cll to a woman s sun umbrella, lined as well as cov 
ered with silk, and having a fringe, then the outer or ahoral 
Burfac e is the eacvmhrdla, the inner or under lining aur- 
face is the adumbrdla, or sdoral surface surrounding the 
mouth, from which large mouth parts may hang in the po- 
sition of the stick or handle of the umbrella ; the ring of 
metal which slides up and down the stick may represent 
the gastric cavity of too ci eatore, and the metal riba of the 
umbrella may suggest the radial canals which go out to the 
circumference At points around tlio ntargln are the se- 
ries of adradlsl, peniulial and Interradial tense-organs or 
other appendages, aa tentaoles, and where these are long 
“ ^ ^^ ' iDlng they represent the hinge of the imagined 
8ee outs undui acaleph Ann 

tUtM. 


and atreamlnK they represent the hinge of the imagint 
pg^l 8ee outs undui acaleph Auretta, IHiteophora, and 

In [iHseophora], the aboral end of the hjdranth is 
dilated Into a disk or umbreUa, which ia suscepUhle of 
rhythmical omitnictlle movements 

HuaeUy, Anat Invest , p 118. 

(h) In conch. [NL. (Lamarck, 1809).] (1) {cap.} 
A genus of tectibranchiate or 

S leurobranchiate gastropods; 

le umbrella-shells, as V. urn- 
hellata. Also Ombrella. (2) A 
limpet-like teotlbranchiate 
nistropod of the {genus Um- 
brella or family UmbrclUdp; 
an umbrella-shell. 

The wmbreltoM are very large ores* 
turee. wearing a fiat limpet on the 

(MoUosca (1861k P- 88- 

mbrella-aat (um-brel'|-4nt). n. A patpMol- 
ant or leaf-carrying ant, which when foraging 




UetaMt wlW UodMl. rith tmUuy {Vtom Aft peer Toss."} 


VmbMlia*aiit ( OStedm a ctphmUeeeh 
CeaterSguri, qussn » vlibt. vcakeri leS, leldler. 


oafTles bite of leaves over ita back aa 

fM«,atteoli.dto«]i«liiiet AlMciai.d.ihi«{«. vTO* mhOmmuC OMSSi 

SeeiOMeqtiinaM'.arm.t. ScwMiStHW)* 


(jm-teerj-bted), n. One et 
ee^end <lMM|ooii*biidi^ or Sooth Anierieaii fruH- 
orowi^ of m geniu Cephahptmut: go oilled 



eSTB 

Vmtoallida Oim*breriH!$)» «. jpz. [NL» (J. e. 

•Ofoy, 1840), < UmbreUa 4- .4dm.] A family of 
pleorobranohiate gaBtropodg^ named from the 
genus IttnbreUa. See cut under umbrella. 
unibrellot (um-brel'd), n. An obsolete form of 
umbrella. 

nnibroref. n. [Early mod. E. also umbriere 
(also umoer: see umber^^) ; < ME. umbrere, oum- 
orere, < OP. omhraWe^ *ombrteref a shade, the 
shade over the sight of a helmet, sometimes 
attached to the vizor, < ofnbrCf shade : see um^ 
ber^li Same as umbrel, 3. 

Knells downe to the con, and ksught It In ames, 

" hrere, tMdkyumh 

Morte Afthure (£. 


Kaatya ape his tm^rere, and kjrsaea hyme sone 

.. . k T. 8.x 1 89D8. 


UnibrttlU bird {JLtpkaUpttrus arnattu) 


from the radiating crest which overshadows 
the bead, as in C\ ornatua^ 0. pendultger. and 
C. Qlabricollis. 

UmDrelladsea (um-bre-la'sf-tt). n. [NL., < Um- 
brella + -aoaa?.] Same as UmhrelUdm. Menke. 
1828. 

nmbrellaed (um-brel^^), o. [< umbrella 4* 
-ed®.] Having, or protected by, an umbrella. 
[Colloq.] 

The opening door reveals the advent of more umbrH- 
laed and maoldntoahed waterfalls 

Rhoda BrauffhUtn, Alas, 1 

imibrolla-flr (um-brer^fOr), n. Same as um- 
brella-pine. 

umbrella-grass (am-breP8-gr4s), n. 1. An 
Australian grass, Pantoum drcompotntum^ whose 
millet-like seeds are made by the natives into 
cakes. Also called Australian millH. it la a 
aeml-aquaUc plant, often tall and atoiit, capable of thrlv* 
tag in poor soils. 

2. The Australian grass ArmUda ramosa. — 8. 
A cyperaceous plant of the genus Fu\rena. 

umbrella-leaf (um-brel'h-lSf), n. A plant of 
the JBerbemdacem^ thphylma cymma^ found in 
wot or springy places in the mountains of Vir- 
ginia and southward, it has a thick horisontal root- 
stock sending up each year a huge, centrally peltate cat- 
lobed and rounded leaf, ora flowering stem with two leaves, 
pdtate near the side, the stem terminated by a cyme of 
white flowera. The geims has but one other species, which 
belongs to Japan 

umbrella-man (um-brer^man), n. A dealer 
who has a small stand imclor an umbrella. 

I learned from one umdyrdla man that, six or seven 
years previoasly, he used to seU more portraits of *‘Mr 
Edmund Kean as Richard III *’ than anything else 

Maybeuf, London Laboar and London Poor, 1. 829. 

nmbrella-palm (um-brel'|-pilm), ». Bee um- 
brella pahn. under palm^. ' 

nmbrella-pine (um-brerf^-pin), n. See ScM- 
dopitys. 

nmiirella-sliell (um-breri^shel), n. a shell of 
the family UmbreUtdm, and esjMcially of the 
genufl Umbrella; an umbrella. See out under 
umbrtXla. 

nmbrella-8taild (um-brer^-stand), n. A stand 
for holding umbrellas, in a uaoal form, It has an 
upright Murounded at a oonvenient height by a number 
of films, through any of which a folded umbrella may be 
throic, and a pin at the bottom to receive water tricUtag 
from wet umbreUea, Bometlmee it hae the form of a 
httlb metal or poroelata Jar. 

ltmMllartm(um-bi^r|i-tr8),M. 1. An Amer- 
ican tnaimolia, Mapnolia trtpeiala (M. Umbrel- 
la)^ widefy disMbutedf but not common, from 
P^ncylvania southward and southwestward. 
It is a tree of 80 or 40 feet with inegolsr branchee. and 
lanis tiS or to toohes long iw 8 or lO inches broed : these, 
iMlpthMl from the ends the shoots suggest the name. 
The Cewem are oieim>whlteb 4 or fi inches deep, unpleaa- 
aaliy MCnted tree is tsiriy hardy, and hequenUy 
p ta w t ed for ornament The bark, like that of other mag- 
amtii, has the nroM^ of a gentle stimulant aromauo 
mnlo. Also oaliMsUwood {which aeeX Thesorew-plna, 
jjP ls i i ii s aMr edor wW pi tan ta is also called by this name. 

2^, See The9pe9Uk.---Wmt-lmM wmWQMAacea.Mag- 
aaita Pmmif otherwise ealled mountain iMurnam and 
h my m f ed eueu mta r-trei, almUar to If. MydUmt but hav- 
ike lawraa anrielad at tha baaa •weet-M>ented 
— . — fiijWieutiParWum) 


But the brave Mayd would not disarmed bee, 

But onely vented up her umbriere, 

And so did let her goodly visage to sppere 

Spenmr, ¥. Q., HI. L 42. 

umbrette (um-bret'), n. [< F. ombrette^ dim. of 
ombrCf shade.] The umber or umber-bird. See 
cut under Scopus. 

Umbrian (um'bri-an), a. and n. [as F. Omhr%- 
en, < L. Umbruif < 'Vmbri, a people of Italy (see 
def.).] I. a. Of or pertaining to Umbria, an an- 
cient region of central Italy, and compartimen- 
to of the modern kingdom, or its innabitants 
or language .-.UmbrUa school of painting, one of 

the chief groups of development in Italian srt, «^ich as- 
sumed a distinctive character toward the end of the four- 
teenth century, and was preeminent at the beginning ct the 
■ixteenta. Among its most notable mastem were Ottavlano 
Nelli of Gubbio, Gentile da Fabriano, the gnmeful Piero 
della Kranoesca, Perugino (the able master of RaphaelX 
l*intuiicchio, and the wonderfully facile and gifted Ba- 
phaeluf Urbluo, w ith the many lesser names which clnster 
about hla.— Umbrian ware, a name formerly given to 
Italian majolica, from the number of factories ox this ware 
contained within the limits of Umbria. 

U.n. 1. One of an ancient Italian people 
who inhabited Umbria. — 2. The language of 
the Umbrians: it was an Italic tongue, allied to 
Osean and more distantly to Latin. Its chief 
monument is the Eugubine tables. See Eugu- 
Inec. 

Umbridm (um'bri-de), n. pi. [NL., < Umbra + 
-tdm.l A family of acant hopterygi an Ashes, typi- 
fied by the genus I mbra; the mud-minnows. 
They are small carnivorous dsbes living in the mud, or 
among the weeds of ponds and sluggish streams extreme- 
ly tanaoious of life, and able to survive when the water is 
umost dried up The relationsliips of tbe family are close 
with tbe pikes (JSiocufsr). See tmimow, and cut under 
Umbra. 

UIUbriarBf, n. See umbrere. 

UinbxlferoilS (um-bnf'o-rub), a, [< L. wnhrtfer, 


namidig 

or heavy shade. JBdftcy, 1731.— 2. in 
dnsky; dark-oolored.—umbrose wagMert. See 
uwbler. 

mnbrosity^ (um-bros'ji-ti), n. [< L. as if *um- 
broeita(l-)a, < umbrosus^ shady: see umbrose,’} 
The state or quality of being umbrose; shadi- 
ness. Str T. ErownSf Vulg[. Err., ii. 1. 

iiinla.lr (fim'yalO; a. [Eskimo umiak^ also writ- 
ten oomeak.} Tne native name of the women's 
or larger kind of Eskimo boat, carrying ten 
or twelve people, and consisting of a wooden 
frame eovorea with sealskins, with several 
seats. It is used for flahtag and for transporting fami- 
lies and IB worked by womim. It often hae a mast and a 
tiiangular saU* 

umlaut (dm'lout), n. [< G. umlaut^ modification 
of vowels, < vm, around, about, also indicating 
change, alteration (see ufii-), + laut^ sound: see 
loud j In phtlol.j tbe German name. Invented 
by Grimm, for a vowel-change in the Germanic 
languages, brought about by the influence of 
a vowel in the succeeding syllable: namely, of 
the vowel i, modifying the preceding vowel in 
the direction of e or 4, and of the vowel a, 
modiiVing the preceding vowel toward a or ii. 
Only the formet, or the change by a foUowiog i (now 
generally lost or altered), is found in Ensfiah or Qm- 
man* thus, German mann, mSnner; faUtfitlUn; maus, 
ma%m; ftmtfuMe, eU* , in English the pfienomeiia are 
only sporadic remains, like man. men; faU./eU; moum, 
mice ; foot, fret In Icelandic both kinds of umlaut are 
frequent and regular changes. An English name aome- 
timea used tor ‘umlaut* Is muiatum. Compare aJbtmUk 

umlaut (dm 'lout), V. t. [< umlaut f n.l In 
philol.t to form with the umlaut, as a form; 
also, to affect or modify by umlaut, as a sound. 

We have the umlauUd fl (yX 

The Academy, March 17, 1888^ p. 190. 

umpirage (um'pir-aj), n. [< umpire 4* -€tge.^ 
The post of an umpire ; the act of one who arbi- 
trates as umpire ; the decision of an umpire ; 
arbitrament. 

I gave him tbe first notice of the Spaniards referrtog 
the«in|»ru2iw of the peace 'twlxt them and Portugal to the 
Preuch King. Bvdyn, Diary, Afuil 1066. 

umpire (um^ir), n. f< ME. umpere, oumpere, 
owmpere (a form due to misdivision of a num- 
pere as an umperc ) ; prop. nomperCf noumperSt 
nounpere^ nounpietf < OF. ^nornper. nottjTcr, later 


person 

vorsy or question between parties is referred ; 
one agreed upon as a judge, arbiter, or referee 
SiMl«r^riW'i,hady, < umhra, Bhi.le, + ftrre » m case ol conflirt of opiwons; gpecifieally, a 
E. ieari.] CwtiBK or makinR a gliade. JBIount, peraou, selected to «oe tfiat tbe rules of a^me, 
® as cncket or base-ball, are enforced, and to de- 

cide disputed or debatable points. 

And it 30 thinke It to many lemad men, take seone^ 
and he another ; and if they may not acoorde, se and 1 to 
be umpere, for we stande bothe in like cas. 

PoKton hetUn. 1. 196. 


Glossographia (1670). 
umbriferously (um-bnf'c-rus-li), ado. So as 
to make or east a shade : as, growing umbmf- 
erouslv.^* Tyndall. 
umbrilt, u. Same as umbul. 

Umbima (um-bri'uft), ». [NL. (Cuvier, 1817), 
< Sp. umhnna, < L. umbra, shade, shadow: see 
umora.') 1. A genus of sciienoid fishes, hav- 
ing the dorsals contiguous, the second dorsal 
much larger than tbe anal, vertebn© about 10 
abdominal and 14 caudal, lower jaw not pro- 
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iSfea tMlWt (UBdcteel'I-Nwt), ». B«e Oqf 


Bearded Umbrine lUmlnma nrr^sa), one fifth natural lice. 

jectlng, hypopharyngeals distinct, a single bar- 
bel, an aip-bmdder, and two anal spines. The 
type la SMmna ebrrhoea of LInnieua, now U dtroea. Spe- 
dea are found In most wann seas. U. brmmoneti inhabits 
West Intfian and Florida waters U iwkwdor the yellow- 
finned ircuuMdor d die Pacific coast, is one of the handsom- 
est sobenolda, about 15 inches long 
2. [I.C.] A fish of this genus; an umbra or urn- 
brine. — 8. In entom.y a genus of dipterous in- 
sects* Uesvoidyj 1830. 

umbtine (um'brin), M. [< F. umbrine (Cot- 
grave), < NL. umbiina : see Umbrtna.’] A fish 
of the genus Umbrina; an umbra; specifically, 
tr. oirrosaf known to the ancients, now the 
oortfo of the Italians, ranging in the Mediter- 
ranean, and southward along the west coast of 
Africa. See cut under Umbrina. 

umbroae (am^rds), a. [as F. ombreux m Sp. 
Pg« umbroao m It. ombrosOf < L. umbrosust full 
of slUMle, aha^, < umbra, shade, shadow; see 
iigihr«a3 It. Shady; casting a large shadow 


*7 wixt my extremes and me this bloody knife 
Shall play the umpire Shak , B and J , Iv. 1. 68. 

2. In law, a third person called in to decide a 
controversy or question submitted to arbitra- 
tors when the arbitrators do not agree in opin- 
ion, aegyn. L drMtrotor, Referee, etc Bee^u^. 

umpire (um'pir ), p. ; pret. and pp. umpired, ppr. 
umpiring. \i umpire, n.] I. trans. 1. To de- 
cide as umpire; settle, as a dispute. South, 
Sennons, Vl. ii. [Rare.] Specifioallv — 2. 
To enforce the rules of (a game), and decide 
^^|)uted points: as, to umpire a ^me of base- 

n. intrans. To act as umpire. 

We lift not to umpire betwixt Geogrwheva Imt to re- 
late our Historle. Purehae, PiigrluuMie^ p. 898. 

umpireehip (um'pir-ship), n. [< umpire 4* 
-ship,'] Tne office of an umpire ; arbitnunent; 
umpirage. 

We refuee not the arhitrement and w mpterihip of the 
HolyGhoete. i9p.ynMADef.ol ApoL,p.68. (Rtehardsm.) 

umpraast (um'pres), n. [For ^umptress, < um- 
pire 4> -css.] A woman who is an umpire; « 
female umpire. Marston. 

umqullile (um'bwil), adv. and a. A Scotch 
form of umwhile. 

umstroket (um'strdk), n. [< um- 4- stioke.'] 
Boundary line ; extreme edge. 

Such towns aa stand ... on tile very uiMfooybs or on 
any part of tbe ntmiMd line of a map. ridler 

wmnia n. EecHes., sam^s mozetta. 

urnwhils (um^hwil), ode. and a. [pe. umquhtle; 
< HE. umwhilA, umwhyle, umwile, umquile, umbe- 
while, orig. two woras, umbe while, lit *at 
times, ^ at some time : umbe, around, about, at ; 
while, time : see um-, umbe, and while.] For- 
merly; late; whilom. [Obimlete or Scotch.] 


umHdl* 

Thert wat l«iij|h]nit louiyng and **let go tho oitppi^* 
And *01011 10 tn oaotkiongo and aongon vmwktU. 

Throgli whtcho treason botydea, dr tomyi vmqwhiU 

Bolde moil to batell and biker with houd . 

That draghoa mto dothe. <k deria fuH inony. 

Dmtrwtion qf Troy (E E. T d X h SMS. 

Bllaa Barbara Clinkacale, daughter to the xvmquhtU, and 
alater to the then exlating Clinkacide of that ilk 

SeoU, Pirate, iv. 

mnsuinbit (dm-ztiin'bit), II. [Native name, said 
to mean * iron wood/] A lejiniiniuous Boutii Af- 
rican tree, MtlieUa Caj^ra^ or its wood. The tree 
groat ai) or SO feet high ; its wood it of a brown color, it 
voy hard and close grained, and is said to aurpaat lignum* 
vittt in letistance to wear, and to be ininervlout to the te- 
redo , it is used for bearings, walklng-aucka, tool-handles, 
etc 

*tin, A dialectal corruption of one. It la com- 
mon in tlie southern United States, in the phrases ‘un^ 
you ‘vNs, a loit of expanded plural, equivalent to tee ott, 
you aUt which ate usctl in much the same way 

im-^. [< M£. uu‘f < AS. toi-, sometimes on-, not, 
se OS. ««- SB OFries. t/ii-, on- = MD. D. on- = 
MLG. uif =x OHG. MHO. O. un- a Icel. u-, d- 
^ontracted from *mw-, *om-) ss Sw. Dan. tt- = 
Goth. M/I- =s li. f)i- (see in-S) Gr, a- (see 
oh- 5 , s skt. an-, a common ne^- 
tive prefix, meaning * not.' Cf. ««/-*.] An in- 
separable prefix, meaning ^ not.' (a) It la prefixed 
to adjeotivea (including partmiplea) and to adverbs, to 
express simply the native, as wnoUe, unfatr, untrue, 
unmer, eto , unbendino, undouhtiny, unchang- 

ing, unthinking, eto., unbtnt undimbtsd, unchanged, etc . 
‘not able,' ‘not fair,’ etc. The adverbs or nouns derived 
from such adjectives or particlplea (aa unfuMiy, unfatr- 
noMs, etc ) may be regarded aa formed from the adjec 
tive in un-j with the adverbial or noun formative « un 
fw -f- -fj/ 8 , wf^air -f -neu\ or as formed from such de- 
rived foims by in^flxing the negative {< t<n-i 4 fnxrly, 
sin 1 4 ffUmeca, etc X (h) It is preflxeii to some nouns 
to express tlie absence, incompleteneaa, or the contrary of 
what the noun expresses, as in unres^ unfndA, unveudom, 
undreee. Before an adjective in -ia^, un- is nearly e<(uiva- 
lent to Acm after a noun unred.vf^ is neailv equivalent 
to recUeee, unchanging to ehangd^ etc This negatiie 
may be prefixed to any adjective or participle whatever, 
wbethmr of native or of foreign origin. It is cmuivalent 
to Its cognate tn-i of I.atin origin, an*e, u-it* of Cfreek ori- 
gin, and also to non-, sometimes to du , etc , of Latin ori- 
gin (the Latin fonn% tn b, etc , being used chiefly before 
adjectives of Latin origin, but also before other adjec- 
tives): thus, uncompUU, ineompUU, and potentially non- 
cotnpleie, unelatUe, inclcMUc, non-ekutie , uncmphatic, non- 
4 tmphatie, etc , unroputaUe, dwreputdble, etc An un-i 
woMj be prefixed to any adj^ive or participle whatever, 
It u iieedleas, and it would be impracticable, to include 
all such formations in the dictionary In the following 
pages only such are entered and defined as have hul a 
special development, are used In senses not merely re 
versing the original adjective, or are in Middle English 
or Anglo-Saxon use, and so form the basis of all the later 
oompounda, or are for other reasons noteworthy For the 
meaning and history of the other forms in un 1, see the 
oorrespouding simple forms Of the forms here entered 
the etymology is usually obvious, and it is therefore not 
expressly given, except in the older and the exceptional 
words ; the history will be found under the simple form 
See also uu-a 

Qn-^. [< ME. un-f on-, < AS. un-, on-, ond-, an-, 
and- (as in on 4 uean, imlock, on^ledean, unloose, 
etc.), a particular use of an-, and-, bacl^ gainst, 
SB G. ent-, etc. : see and-, a»- 3 , a-6. Tbis prefix 
has been more or less confused with nn-1, the 
notion of reversal in the one (AS. un-, on-, etc., 
^back') being in many cases practically iden- 
tical with the notion of negation in the other 
(AS. «>*-, *not'). There are three different 
senses possible to a form with the prefix in nn-^ 
and the suffix -ed ^ — e. g., utiamtM may mean 
<a) ‘not now armed' (< «m-I + armed, p. a.); 
(h) ‘not yet armed' « nii-i + armed, pp.); (c) 
‘that has been deprived of arms,' ‘no longer 
armed' (up. of unarm, i. e. < unarm + -ed»), 
80 unlockid, (a) ‘not now looked' (< un-l + 
locked, p. a.); (6) ‘not yet locked' (< u«-l -f 
locked, pp.) ; (r) ‘ no longer locked,' ‘open' (pp. 
of unlock, i. e. < unlock + -ed 3 ); unlearned, (a) 
‘ not learned,' ‘ ignorant' (< un-i + learned^ a. ) ; 
<fe) ‘not yet learned* (< un-l + teamed, pp.); (c) 
‘ no longer learned,' ‘rejected' (pp, of unltwrn, 
1. e. < unlearn -H -ed^); etc.] An inseparable 
prefix of verbs (generally transitive), meaning 
‘back,' and denoting ihei^eversal or annulment 
of the action of the simple verb : as, uwda, un- 
learn, unlock, unmake, etc. it is very common as 
prefixed to verbs made from nouns, implying privation of 
the object named by the noun, or the qualities connoted 
by it • as, unarm, uneovd, unfrock, unhehn, unhortc, etc., 
to take oil or deprive of one’s arms, cowl, frock, helm, 
horse, etc ; unman, unme, to deprive of the qualities of 
a mail, of sex etc. When used with verbs denodnig ut^ 
tera^ (wbiqh cannot actually be reversed or undone), It 
fmptles retrae^km • as, to unsay, urunfeak, unmaear, etc. 
Wo^ with thia prefix are much confuted wWU words 
having the pre^ 1^1 Owe etymology) In the following 
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[Of the thousands of self-on|daining words 
fomed with the prefix un-h some, from fre* 
quency or convenlenee of employment, call for 
mention though not for definition. -A selection 
of these is given in the following list.] 


^ i ore left without «too- 

loglcal noUb except in special oases. Sec remarki undtr 

Wht, 


unabating 
iinabbre'riated 
unabridged 
unabsolvable 
unabsolved 
unabsorbable 
unabsorbed 
unabsorbent 
unaccentuated 
unaccepted 
unaecomraodhting 
unadaptable 
unadapted 
unaddre«i8ed 
unadjusted 
unadmitted 
unadmouished 
unadulterated 
unafii hated 
unafiiicted 
unagglutinated 
unaggressive 
uiialienated 
un alleviated 
unallotted 
unallowable 
un analytical 
unaualyzable 
unaualy/ed 
unannealed 
un annexed 
unannounced 
unanticipated 
unapocr;^hal 
unappetizing 
unarpimentative 
unashamed 
unassailablv 
uuassignable 
unassigued 
unassimilahle 
unassociated 
unassorted 
unastronomical 
unattacked 
unattalnably 
unattaiued 
unattracted 
unavenged 
unavowedly 
unawaked 
unawakened 
unawed 
unbandaged 
unbare 
unbargained 
unbelwowing 
unbelted 
unbendable 
unbetrotbed 
unbewailed 
unbiblical 
unbigoted 
uiiblenching 
unbloodily 
unblunteu 
unboiled 
unbooted 
unborrowed 
unbound 
unbowdlerised 
unbranded 
unbreakable 
unbribed 
unbridgeable 
unbridged 
nnbroacbed 
unbruised 
unbrushed 
unbumished 
. unbuttressed 
uneadeueed 
unealcified 
unealcined 
uncaloulatinff 
uncalenderea 
UDcalked 
uneaneeled 
uaeatmily 
ttnoapsisable 
ttueanng 


uncarpeted 

uncarved 

uncatalo^ed 

uncatechized 

uncaugbt 

unced^ 

uncensurable 

unconsured 

uncertifleated 

uncertified 

unchalked 

imchanted 

uneharacterized 

unchasteued 

unchastised 

uncheriahed 

unchid 

unchidden 

nnchilled 

nnchiseled 

uncholerio 

unchopped 

unchristened 

unchnstianlike 

unchurched 

unchurchly 

unchumed 

uucircumscribed 

uncircumsiiect 

uncited 

unclaimed 

imelarified 

unclasped' 

nnclassed 

unclassic 

unclassical 

unclassifiable 

unclassified 

uncleaned 

uucleansed 

uncleared 

unoleavahle 

unoleft 

uncloncal 

undipped 

unclogged 

uncoactod 

uneoagulated 

uncoatod 

uncocked 

nncounoscible 

uncollapsible 

unoolonized 

nncombable 

uncombdl 

uncombined 

uncomforted 

uncommanded 

uncommemorated 

uncommended 

uncommensurable 

uncommercially 

uncommission^ 

uncommuted 

uncompensated 

uncompetitive 

uncomplete 

uncompleted 

uncomplimentaiw 

ancompUmented 

unoomprebending 

uncompressed 

uncompromised 

nncompromisingly 

unconcealable 

unconcealed 

unconeeded 

unconoiliatory 

unconcluded 

uncoudensed 

uneonferred 

uneonfidiug 

unoongealed 

uneongeniality 

uncongenially 

unooiiMted 

mteoBjugal 

uuoowiectedly 

imeonsoientiotuitihsh 

uneoBserratlvs 

unosiisoled 


unconeoliiiff 

unconstituted 

uuponstrletsd 

uuconsultod 

uuconsumed 

uneontaminated 

uncontemplated 

uucontracted 

uncontrite 

uucontroUability 

uncoutroversial 

uucouventioiially 

uuconvicted 

unconvinced 

unconvincing 

uneookable 

uncooked 

uncoordinated 

uncopied 

uncorrected 

uucorrelated 

uncorroborated 

uucon'oded 

unoourted 

uncourtierlike 

uncoveted 

uucracked 

uncrafty 

uncredited 

uucritieaUy 

uncriticizable 

uncritieized 

uiicrowded 

uncrushable 

uncrystalline 

imcrystallizable 

uucrystallized 

uncultivatable 

uncultured 

uncurdled 

unoured 

uncumed 

uncurtailed 

uucushioned 

undamaged 

undamped 

nndaughteriy 

undazzled 

undealt 

undebarrod 

undobased 

undebated 

undebauched 

undecayed 

undecaying 

undeceived 

undeciphered 

undeclared 

undecomposed 

undefeated 

undefrauded 

undefrayed 

undegenerate 

undemraded 

uude^ed 

undeliMrative 

undelineated 

uudellverable 

undelivered 

undelved 

undemanded 

undemocratic 

undemonstrably 

undemonstratively 

undemonstrativeness 

undenounced 

undeplored 

underived 

undeserved 

uudesignated 

undespatohed 

undestroyed 

undetacbable 

updetected 

undeterred 

uudiffused 

undiluted 

undiminished 

undimlniihhig 

undimmed 

undipped 

nndlsorimiuative 

undisfigured 

undUtbearteaed 

ttndiiiiifacted 

undlstltM 

uQdistmsed 


uadistrilmM 

undistnrhiiig 

undigested 

undomestlc 

undrained 

undramatio 

undried 

uudrilled 

undyed 

unedified 

unedifying 

unedited 

uneffaced 

uneffectuated 

unegested 

uueiaborated 

unelectrifled 

unelectrolyzed 

uneliminated 

unemphatic 

unemphatical 

unencumbered 

unendowed 

unenduring 

unenforceable 

unenforced 

unenfranchised 

unengaging 

unennossed 

unenlaiwed 

unenriched 

unenroUed 

unenslaved 

unentered 

unentbusiastio 

unenumerated 

unepiscopal 

unequilibrated 

unequipi^d 

unesthetic 

unetched 

unevangelized 

unexacting 

uuexagi^erated 

unexamined 

unexcavated 

unexcelled 

unexchanged 

unexcited 

unoxcommunicated 

unoxciised 

imexemplified 

uuexercised 

unexerted 

unexhausted 

unexhibited 

unexpanded 

unex^nded 

uuexpiated 

unexpired 

unexplainable 

unexplained 

unexploded 

imexploited 

nnexported 

unexpounded 

unexpressed 

unexpurgated 

unexterminated 

unextinet 

unextingaished 

unextirpated 

unextricated 

unfaccable 

unfaded 

unfiaUen 

unfatigoed 

unfearing 

unfecundated 

unfelled 

unfemiuine 

unfermentable 

unfertilized 

unfilled 

unfilling 

unftlteiid 

unflndable 

unfired 

unfitted 

unfiooded 

unfocused 

unfordable 

unfovgetting 

unformfilatfd 

unfoughten 

unsound 

uhfratemal 



HAfrOMA 

angftllAntly 

oagalvmniied 

vngftnglionftted 

oogfttoled 

img»rrl80iied 

ungiTen 

unglikddeii 

lugleaned 

ungloved 

uBgnmted 

ungnuroable 

ungreated 

ungroond 

ungnidged 

ungonranteed 

unguemble 

unnabited 

unhandteled 

unhatvested 

unhaoting 

unhealed 


unbeated 

unhelped 

unhemmed 

unheralded 

unhewed 

unhewn 

unhindered 

unhit 

unhomelike 

unhoping 

unhosed 

uohalled 

unhurried 

unhushed 

unhusked 

unh^enio 

unidentified 

unidiomatic 

unignited 

unillustrated 

unimparted 

unimpeded 

unimpregnated 

unimpressed 

unimpressionable 

unimpressive 

unimproving 

unlmpugned 

uninoorporate 

unindebted 

unindenmify 

unindexed 

unindietable 

unindulged 

uninfect^ 

uninfeottous 

uninfiamed 

uninflated 

uninfleoted 

uninfluential 

uninfringed 

uninitia&d 

unlnooulated 

uninquiring 

uninspiring 

uninstigat^ 

uniustituted 


uninstrueted 

uninsulated 

uninsurable 

uninsured 

unintelleetual 

uniutesded 

uniiiterdioted 

uninterred 

unintoxioating 

uniirared 

uninvestigated 

uainvitea 

uninviting 

Uniavitliudy 

unlnutdcaa 

imliivolved 

unbrigated 

unixrigailng 



unlaminated 

nnlasbod 

unlaundered 

unleaded 

unleamable 

unlet 

unlighted 

unlikable 

unlisted 

unlit 

unliterary 

unloealised 

unlodged 

unlooped 

unlovable 

unlowered 

unlying 

unmaoadamized 

unmagnetio 

unmagnifled 

unmaued 

unmaintainable 

unmagisterial 

unmalted 

unmanfuUy 

unmanifested 

unmapped 

unmasticated 

unmatchably 

unmated 

unmatrioulated 

unmatured 

unmelodiously 

unmelted 

nnmended 

unmentioned 

unmerciless 

unmeritorious 

unmesmerized 

unmet 

unmetaled 

unmetamorphosed 

unmetapbonoal 

unmetnoally 

unmilked 

unmilled 

unministerial 

unminted 

unmirthfuUy 

unmissed 

unmisU^en 

unmodulated 

unmolteu 

unmonastio 

unmooted 

unmordanted 

unmortgaged 

unmotived 

unmuzzled 

unnegotiable 

unnetted 

unnotohed 

unnotioeable 

unnotioeably 

unnotified 

unnouxished 

unnutritious 

unobjectionable 

unobliging 

unoblitexated 

unobscnred 

unobtainable 

unobtained 

unobtruded 

unoffended 

unoffered 

unofficial 

unofBcinal 

uQOpenable 

unopened 

unoperated 

unorganizable 

unoiddated 

unoxidizable 

unoxidized 

ugpacidable 

unpaeified 

unpacked 

unpaged 

unpamted 

unpampered 

unparaphrased 

uxqMurdoned 

unpared 

unparted 

unpartloipative 

unj^isan 


unpatented 
unpatrlotically 
unpeeled 
unpeneiled 
unpenetrated 
unpenned 
aupeptonized 
unperfecied 
unperforated 
unpersuaded 
unpbllantbropic 
unpbilological 
unphonedc 
unpbysicked 
unphysiological 
unpicturesque 
unpillaged 
unpinned 
unpitiable 
unpitied 
unplaned 
unplastered 
unplated 
unpledged 
unpUghted 
unplowed 
unpolarized 
unpolishable 
unpolitical 
unpolitioally 
unpooled 
unpopulated 
unpotable 
unpowdered 
unpraised 
unprayerful 
unpreceded 
unprecise 
unpredestinated 
unprefaced 
unpresented 
unpreserved 


unpretentiously 

unprevalent 

unprimed 

unprinted 

unprobed 

unprocurable 

unproduoed 

nnprofessed 

unprofessing 

unpromulgated 

unpropltdated 

unproseouted 

unprostrated 

unprotraoted 

unprotnided 

unproven 

unprovincial 

unpuUed 

unpulped 

unpulverized 

unpurohasable 

unpurified 

unpursued 

unquaffed 

unquakerlike 

unquartered 

unquellable 

unquelled 

unquestioning 

unquestioningly 

unquiokened 

unquotable 

unquoted 

unransomed 

unrated 

unratifled 

unravaged 

unravemble 

unrased 

unrealizable 

unreaped 

unrebuked 

unrebutted 

unreoalM 

unreoanted 

unreceipted 

unreceivable 


unreeiti 
unrecognized 
unreoruited 
unreetified 
unredeemable 
unredreesed 
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unreduced 

nnreduclble 

nnreclable 

unreeled 

unrefleeted 

unreflectingly 

unreformea 

unrefresbed 

unrefreshing 

nnrefunded 

unrefuted 

unregainable 

unregal 

unregretful 

unregretted 

unregulated 

unrehearsed 

unrejected 

unrelaxing 

unreligious 

unrelinquished 

unrelisnable 

unrelished 

unreluetant 

unremarkable 

unremarked 

unremedied 

unreminded 

unremittable 

unremittent 

unremunerative 

unrenowned 

unrented 

unrepaired 

unrepeated 

unrepelled 

unrepenting 

unrepined 

unreplaoed 

unreportable 

unreported 

unrepresentative 

uurepressed 

unreprimanded 

unreprinted 

unreproving 

unrepublican 

unrequiting 

unrescinded 

unrescued 

uuresented 

unresenting 

unresiguod 

unresp^ted 

unrespirable 

un responsively 

unrested 

unrestrainable 

unrestrainabl^ 

unretracted 

unrevealed 

unrevered 

iinrevorenced 

unrevised 

unrhythmic 

unridden 

unrighted 

unrimed 

unrinsed 

unrisen 

unroasted 

unrobbed 

unrounded 

unroused 

unrubbed 

unruptured 

unrusted 

unsaddled 

unsanctioued 

unsaponified 

unsated 

nnsatiated 

unsaved 

unsawed 

unsawn 

unsayable 

uilsoaled 

unscalped 

unsoattered 

unscheduled 

uDSoholarlike 

uuBoholarly 

unscientifio 

unscientifically 

unsecured 

unseduotive 

unseisable 


nnseleeted 

unsensational 

unsensitiBed 

unseparated 

unserved 

unsewed 

unsewered 

unsewn 

unshackled 

unshady 

uushapable 

unsharpened 

uushattered 

unshaved 

unshoared 

unsheathed 

unshellod 

unsheltered 

unshepherded 

unshimded 

unshocked 

unshrinkable 

unshnved 

unsbrunk 

unshuttered 

unsignalized 

unsized 

unsignified 

unsiienced 

unsimulated 

unsinfol 

unsinged 

unsinkable 

unskinned 

nnslacked 

imslakable 

unslandered 

unslanghtered 

unsleepy 

unsHoed 

unslurred 

unsmelted 

unsmiling 

unsmitten 

unsmoothed 

unsmuggled 

unsocially 

unsoften^ 

unsoUed 

unsold 

unsoldered 

unsoldierl^e 

unsoldierly 

unsolemnized 

unsolidified 

unsophistical 

xmsounded 

unsoured 

unsowed 

unspannable 

unsparrod 

unspecialized 

unspecific 

unspectacled 

unspellable 

unspelled 

unspillable 

unspliced 

unsplit 

unspoiled 

unsportsmanlike 

unsprinkled 

unsquandered 

unsqueamish 

unsqueezed 

unsubly 

unstainable 

unstarched 

unstarred 

unstartled 

unstated 

uDStatesmanlike 

uustationed 

unstemmed 

unstepped 

unstiffened 

unstifled 

unstilted 

unstimulating 

unstinted 

unstitched 

unstopped 

unstoppered 

unstor^ 

unstrengthened 

unstret^ble 

unstvetched 


unstriped 

unstrung 

Unsubjected 

unsubscribed 

unsubsidized 

unsubstantiated 

unsuckled 

unsued 

unsuffocated 

unsuggestive 

unsummoned 

unsunk 

tinsupped 

unsurzeited 

unsorgical 

unsurmised 

unsurmounted 

unsurpassing 

unsuspendea 

unswallowed 

unsweetened 

unsympathetic 

unsympathetically 

imsympatbizing 

imsystematizea 

untanned 

ontamishable 

untarred 

untasked 

untasteful 

untearable 

untechnical 

unteleological 

untellable 

untended 

nnterrified 

untested 

un tethered 

un thickened 

unthouffhtful 

untbraAed 

unthreadable 

imthreshed 

unthriving 

unthwarted 

untidily 

nntiiingly 

untranspjanted 

untransportable 

untransported 

untransposed 

untransmissible 

untransmitted 

untraversable 

untreated 

untnlled 

untrumpeted 

untrusM 

untunefol 

untwined 

untwisted 

untypical 

unutilized 

unuttered 

unvamped 

unventured 

unverifiable 

unverified 

unvictorious 

un visited 

unvitriflable 

unvitrified 

un vocal 

unvouched 

unvulcanized 

imwtked 

unwalkable 

unwalled 

unwanted 

onwarmed 

unwatered 

un waxed 

unwearable 

unweary 

unweamug 

unwedaed 

unweighted 

unweldable 

unwelded 

unwbisperable 

unworkable 

unworked 

unworkmanlike 

unwrathfttUy 

unwronged 

unyielded 

unyouthful 



unabliged (un-§-l9Ast3 a. Not abased; notlow- 
ered. Gauden, Tears of the Churoh, p. 274. 
unabaahad (un^^basht' ). a. Not abashed ; not 
confused with sname or by modesty. 

BntoM on stood vnabtuh'd Do Foe. 

Pofigy Dundsd, IL 147. 

imabatad (un-^b&^ted), a. Not abated; not 
lessened or lowered; not diminished. 

To keep her husband's greatness tmateled. 

Bmm, and FI , Four Plsjs in One. 

anabUltyt (un-^biri-ti)) n. [M£. unahlete; < 
aa-i 4- imUty.'} inability. Wyclif; Milton, Areo~ 


pagitioa. 

tmi3>le (nn-&'bl), a. [ME. unable; < + dble\ 

a.] 1. Not able. 

Who [Congreve] was confined to his chair by gout^ and 
. . . was tifioMi to read from blindness 

Maeavkty, Comic Dramatists of the Eeatoration. 
dt* Lacking in ability; incapable. 

Among us now a man is holde unabU, 

But if he can. by som conclusioon, 

Don his neighbor wrong or onp res sloi 
Choueer. Lack of Steadfast 
Sf. Weak; helpless; useless. 

Sapless age and weak unable Umba. 

Skak . 1 Hen. VL, iv. 6. 4. 

imabledt(un-a'bld),a. Pisabled; incapacitated. 
We are the cedars, they the mushrooms be, 
UntMed shrubs unto an abled tree. 

MiddUUm^ SOLomon Paraphrased, 11 

mablenegs (nn-ft'bl-nes), n. The state of be- 
ing unable; inability. J. Bradford, Letters 
(Parker Soo., 1863), 11. 121. 
nnabletet. n. See unabihty, 

UXiabllllet, e. An erroneous Middle English 
form of enable. 

imaooanted (un-ak-sen'ted), a. Not accented ; 
in mueie, receiving only a relatively slight rhyth- 
mical emphasis: used both of beats, pulses, or 
parts of measures, and of tones or notes that 
occur on such beats or parts.— Unaccented oc- 
tave. Same as email odUme (which see, under oUave). 
unacoaptabla (^im-ak-sep'ta-bl), a. Not ac- 
ceptable; not ^easii^; not welcome; not such 
as will be received with pleasure ; displeasing. 

The marquis at that time was very unaeoeptable to his 
countrymen. Clarendon, Great Bebelliou. 

UBftOCgptablenaas (nn-ak-sep'ta-bl-nes), n. 
The character of being unacceptable. Colhei', 
Pride. 

imaccefisible (un-ak-ses'i-bl), a. Inaooessible. 
MoUand, tr. of Pliny, vi. 0. 

UliaocaBSiblaiieU (un-ak-ses'i-bl-nes), n. Inae- 
oessibleness. Str M, Bale, Orig. of Mankind, 

p. 18. 

QBacoomillodatad (un-a-kom'^a-ted), a, 1. 
Not accommodated; not fitted*^ adapted, or ad- 
justed. — 2. Not furnished with accommoda- 
tions, or with necessary conveniences or appli- 
ances. 

Unaooommodated man is no more but such spoor, bore, 
forked animal as thou art Shak., Lear, UL 4. ill 

imaocomjpailied (un-a-kum^p^nid), a. 1. Not 
attended having no attendants, companions, or 
followers ; not followed, as with a consequence. 

The traTclf and orossei wherewith prelacy ii never tm> 
aoeompamed, th^ which feel them know how heavy and 
how great they are. Hooker, Bccles. Polity, vlL 24 

2. In muete, without instrumental accompani- 
ment or support: used especially of vocal mu- 
sic: as, an unaecompaniea solo or quartet, 
unacoomplialiad (un-a-kom'plisht),a. 1. Not 
accomplished; not finished; incomplete. 

The gods, dismay'd at bis approach, withdrew, 

Nor dum their unaeoomfUend crime pursue. 

Dryden, Diad, L 660. 

2. Not furnished, or not completely furnished, 
with accomplishments. 

Still unaeeon^ielCd may the maid be thoui^t 
Who gracefully to dance was never tauAt. 

CoHffreae, tr. of Ovid's Aii of Love, fit 

unaocoaplishment (un-a-kom'plish-ment), n. 
The state of being nnacoomphshed. Muton, 
To the Parliament of England. [Rare.] 
unaoeordant (un-^k6r'&nt), a. Inharmoni- 
ous; discordant; disagreeable in sound, 
unaecorded (un-^k6rMed), a. Not accorded; 
not brought to harmony or concord ; not agreed 
upon. Bp. Bali, Peace-maker, $ 6. 
umcooimlabililT (un-f^koun-t§-biPi-ti), n. 1 . 
The state or character of being unaccountable. 
—2. PI. unaceouniabiUttee (-tiz). That which 
is unaocoufitable, or incapable of being ex- 
plained. 

There are so manypeealtarlties end unaoeountabiUUee 
here. Jfms. BArbUiy, Diary, Ul, S6S. (IMm) 

fifiwiMiiwm tabla {un*a-koim^ta-bl). a, 1. Not 
to be accounted for; not ex^oable; not to be 
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explained by reason or by the knowledge pos- 
sessed; inekplicable; hence, strange. 

As ea god o i mtatfa fa one would think It, * wise smuIs 
not always a good man. Steele, Speotntor, No. 6. 

Nothing la more tmoeeoimtahls than the irnaU that often 
lurks in a apt^en word. BavtUeome, Marme Fmii, zzv. 

2. Not subject to account or control; not sub- 
ject to answer; not responsible. 

Hee met at first with Doctrines of unaaoauntaHe Pre- 
rogative ; in them hee rested, beoause they pleas'd him. 

jrOton, Bikonoklastea, xL 
No human being shonld be at liberty to lead at his own 
pleasure an unaecountaUe existence. 

Froude, Sketches, p. 146. 

8f. Not to be counted; countless; innumera- 
ble. [Rare.] 

ttiew him, by ilie help of glasses, still more and more 
of theee flzt Ughta, and to b%et in him an apprehenaion 
of their unaoooiaUaUe numbme. 

WoUaeton, Eellgion of Nature^ v. 

■■Bjn. 1. Mysterioua 

nnacooTmtoblensfls (un-^koun't^-bl-nes), ». 

1. The state or character of being unaccount- 
able, or incapable of being explained or ac- 
counted for. 

The unaeeountablensee ot this theory. QUmeOU, 

2. The character or state of being not subject 
to account or control; irresponsibility. 

An unaeeounUMeneee, in praotioe and conversation, to 
the rules aud terms of their own oommunlon. 

Penn, Bise and Progress of Qnakeri, Iv. 

nnaccountably (un-^koun't^bli), adv. In an 
unaccountable manner: strangely, 
unaccredited (un-a-kred^i-ted), a. Not accred- 
ited; not received; not authorized: as, an «ii- 
aceredited minister or consul, 
unacenrate (un-ak'u-i^t), a. Inaccurate. ITo- 
ierland, Works, III. 17d. [Rare.] 
nnacenratenesa (uu-ak'fi-rftt-nes), n. Inaccu- 
racy. Boyle, Works, II. 49l. [Rare.] 
nnaccneably (un-i^kfi'zf^bli), odv. 80 as to be 
beyond accusation ; unexceptionably. 

But the slightest attempts to copy them [Leonardo’s 

sketches! will show you that the terminal lines are iiilm< 

.. ..... .... 


state of bef^unacquaiiited* 
xl. 9. 

unaoaulrabie (Bn-»-kwirV^l), a. Not acquir- 
able. 

iiiiaoaiiirableiieafi(un-fHKvi^ The 

character of being unaequlrabla. A. fUeiter, 
Light of Nature, xviii. 

unaegulrcd (un-p-kwtrd')» O* Kot acquired; 
not gained. Jer. Taylor. 

unacted (un-ak'ted), a. Not acted; not per- 
formed; not execute 

The fanlt vakaamn Is as a thoimht unaated. 

Skak., Luaroos, L StT. 
(Often need with an or then signifying not sfisotod 
(by): as, a metal unaetaa qpon by an sola. 

An extremely good ni>n«oondnotor of oleotrlolty la im- 
aeted upon by amda or alkaliea, and ia therslora adiyfced 
for making i^vanio battarlaa. 

Jour. FrankUn JneL, CXXYL 661.) 

unactiTet (un-ak'tiv), a. Not active ; inactive. 
(A) LlaUeaa; not aotive or acting; alothfoL 
Think you me to tame, 

Bo leaden and unaaUae, to sit down 
With suoh dishonour? 

FUteker (and anatkorjy, Prophetsaa v. L 
(6) Inoperative; not prodndng effeota; having no eOoaqy. 

In the fruitful earth . . . 

His beams, tmad4o# elsc^ their vigour find. 

JfOton, P. L., via 97. 
(a) Marked by Inaotion ; not utilised. 

WhOeuadew words eon«me wuuttve hours, 

Iliad, U.406. 


No wonder Troy so long resiato our^^*Tn^ 


unactiTef (un-ak'tiv), v. t. r< unaetive, a.] To 
render inactive or incapable; incapacitate. 
Fuller, Pisgah Sight, ii. 

unactiye^ (un-ak^tiv-li), ode. Inactively. 
L^ke, Education, $ 125. 
unadditionadt (un-a-dish'qnd), a. Without a 
title: not titled; not being mentioned with an 
addition or title. 

He was a Knight, howsoever it oometb to pease be is 
here unadditioned. FtiUer, Worthiei, 1. 466. (Daetee.) 


itsbiy sobtte, u n ae m teab ly true. etc. UUadjCCtiycd (un-ad'jek-tivd), a. 

Bumtin, Lectures on Art, 1 162. fiedoy an adjective. 


Not quali- 


unaccuBtomed (un-a-kus'ipmd), a. 1 . Not ac 
cuatomed; not used; not made familiar or ha- 
bituated. 

A bullock unaeeuetomad to the yoke. Jer xxxL 1& 
2. Not according to custom ; not familiar; un- 
usual; extraordinary; strange. 

These aiHMrent prodigies. 

The unaeeuatoma teiror of this night 

, J. a, li 1.190. 

My children have had other birthplnoes, and, so far as 
dieir fortunes may be within my control, shall strike their 
roots Into unaoouetomed earth. 

Hawthorne, Scarlet Letter, Int, p. 11 

unaccustomedness (un-a-kus'tomd-nes), n. 
The character of being nnaccustomed ; strange- 
ness. Scribner^ 8 Mag.. VIII. 368. 
unaebiHg (un-fi^kinjg), a. Not aching; not 
giving or feeling pain. Shak., Oor., ii. 2. 152. 
[Rare.] 

unacknowledged (un-ak-norejd), a. 1. Not 
acknowledgea; not recognized: as, an lomo- 
knowledged agent or consul. 

An veuwknowledged soocessor to the crown. 

Brandon, Civil Wars, 1 76. 

2. Not owned; not confessed; not avowed: 
as, an unacknowledged crime or fault. 

A scepticism which is unaeknouiedged and merely pas- 
Mve. /. TPaOsr, Beaao n , Faith, and Duty. 

8. Not noticed ; not reported as received : as, 
his check has remained una€knowledged.^xtnno- 
ImcifWledgid nets, in same as une eee ntial ot pern" 
ingnote. 


The Noun Adjective always signifies all that tite tmod- 
jeeUved Noun algnifles. 

Tooke, Divertiona of Puriey, 11. vll. 

unadmire (un-ad-mir')i To fail to admire. 
[Rare.] 

Joan looks away again, utterly unadnUring herself. 

JR Broughton, Joan, xxt 

unadmired (uu-ad-mirdOi Not admired: not 
remrded with affection or respect; not admir- 
ame. 

The dictiou and tiie aentiment, the delicacy and dignity, 
passed unadmired, V. Knoa, Liberal Education, 1 21. 

unadorned (nn-arddrnd'), a. Not adorned ; not 
decorated; not embellisned. 

Loveliness 

Needs not the foreign aid of ornament, 

But is, when unadorned, adorn'd the most 

Thomeon, Autumn, L 906. 

unadulterate (un-j^ul't^r-At), a. Not adul- 
terated; genuine; pure. 

A breath ol unadvHraU air. Cowper, Task, iv. 760. 

unadvantaged (un^-vhn't&jd), a. Not prof- 
ited or favored. Worthies, Btafforduiire. 

[Rare.] 

unadventurous (un-ad-ven^tqr-us), a. Not ad- 
venturous ; not bold or resolute. Milton, P. R«, 
iii. 243. 


ing note. Lowth, Life of Wjrkbam. i 5. [RareO 

unacknowledging (un-ak-noPej-ing), a. Un- unadvlsableness (un-ad-vi'zi^bl-Des), n. In- 
thankful ; ungrateful. [Bare.] advisability. B. Spenoer, Study ot Boelol., p. 


Your eonditlon shill be never the worse for MIm Olsa- 
viUe’s unadtnouMging temper. . , . Yon are almoet ss 
unaeknouiedging at your lister. 

Female Quixote^ lit S. (DesOa) 

unaoquaintanoe (un-fHtwftn^t^ns), n. Want 
of acquaintance or familiarity; lack of know- 
led^; ignorance. Tb’eueh, Stody of Words, 

imacqualnted (un-t4rwftn'te^ It. Not well 
known; nnusual; strange. 

Kiss the lips of unae qu e dn iad ohsage. 

dfiok., K. John, ttt 4. 166. 
2. Not aoduainted, or without aoqualatauce: 
usually followed by with. 

Bounded on thethmtbeset stde w|tb s bey of the Hyr- 
rhen Sea unaee umm e d with te m peets. 

gmidta (166IX P 196^ 

Being s Londoow. though sitogether iiwsegwafmat X 
bev# NQiiwled hie omyeki ^ nppir. 

Dekk ar md Webeil^geeUreekd Bo, It 


advisability. B. Spenoer, Study ot aoelol., p. 
272. 

unadvised (un-ad-vlsdOi o* [< ME. ofiaeised; < 
ae-z 4* adpiied.] 1 . Not prudent; not discreet ; 
indiscreet 

Thou wMdsM mold. Shaft;, K. John, U X. 191. 

2. Done without due consideratiott; rash; ill- 
advised. 

X have no tof of this oontrset to-night; 

Xt te too fiiah, too unodsM too swen. 

3ES.,B.andJ.,ii.am 
8. Not advised; not having received adviee or 
advices. 

Without I snide the — **1— enot would be sxoeedlnsSv 

dMMi^ So7*sad 

prerimoe, few would be bold enow to mske the mts 
umameea, J. C. Brown, Bcbotoementtn PSutiea 

unadvliedbr (tm-ad-vS^sed-U), ode. 
dently; iuoisoreetlly; without due eonsiosea- 
tdonj rashly. 





'it ' 


n. The 

of being imedTieed; impmdenee; 
TeuwoM; lodieovenoiL 
tfiMi M m Anm eoapltd wttli beedl«MDM% ind mto^Kl- 
‘ wifb fMbiMMi florrMpond to th« oolpm 


iriiedtmi* ooitpiod 
■InedcAa 

mutkam, Intvod. to MonOg mmI Legidation, tx. 17 . 
uattoMa (un<«f 'g-bl), a. Not affable ; reserved. 
nairM, To Sir T. %^ii. 
imamrad (im-|^fAd')» O. Not frightened; 
not afraid. DoSm, OivU Ware. iU. 7C 
llBldfooted (nni^fek'ted)» a. Not affected, (a) 
NotMtod upon; ootiadBinood; notaltaired. 

The MoaoaiMifttfefd, anMaMed,Bohidb«)t>laaiiaffrlghtad 

Baagjra p. 47. 


(nn-ftl'ter-^bl-neB), n. Un* 

immutabiliV* Edwards, 


A) Hotmorod; not hatfng the heart or paMionitonohed: 
deatitiite of afldetton or emotion. 

A poor, oOld. ttniplrite^ . . . wna^tiUd f ooL 

JiMNC. md F%», Thieny and Theodoret, IL 1 
<«) ITot ahowingalleotation ; plain ; natnral ; not artlfloial ; 


A wli«b aober, aeemtj, imafMtd deportment. 

Bp. UqU, Sermon, Eoolaa. IIL 4. 
(d) Bm 2 : n^ pretended; alnoere. aa, WH^fieUd aorrow 
tUUlAseiedlsr (un*g>-fek'ted-li), ado. In an on- 
affected manner; without affectation, or the at- 
teo^t to produce false appearances; simply. 
imaffeetOdBesa (un-a«f^'ted-nes), n. The 
character of being unaffected. J ihetmum, No. 
828^ p. 479. 

imaflLad (un-jjrfld' ), a. Not allied or affianced. 
Kot unrelated, untMed, 

But to each thought and thing allied, 

Ja perfect Batur^a ereiT part 

Bmenon, Woodnotea, IL 

QIIAffiladt (un-a-fild')) n. Undefiled. 

No atrength of lore boire might 
Hia herte, wbiohe la utu^glad. 

Cwwer, Cent Amant, L 

WlAffirigllted (un-a-frl'ted), o. Not frightened. 
Fleteher, Double Marriage, i. 2. 
malkaia (nn-f^frAdO; d. Not afraid. Thomswi^ 
Castle of Indolence, ii. 28. [Bare.] 
imagraeable (un-a-finrd'^bl}, a. Not agreeable, 
(a) Nm pleating : diai^rnMalile; diataateful. [Rare.] ^ 

Hyn unpletoua iyf draweUi along unnpreoNa dw^yngea 
In me. Chmuotr, Boethlua, L meter 1. 

ib) Not oonaiatent ; unaoltable. 

The manner of their living tmograMMa to the prolOa- 
ahm of the namea of Chriatiana. 

N. Trial of Truth, fol. 58. 

The Summer well nigh ending, and the aeaaon unoptW' 
ffNe to tranap^ a Wait. MUUm, Hiat. 1^., ii. 

unagreeableneBS (un-^grdV^l-iies), n. The 
state or character of being unagreeable, in either 
sense. Decay of Christian Ptety, (Bickardson, ) 
imagroaably (nn-§-grd Vbli), adv. Not agree- 
ablv. to) Diaagreeably. (b) Unauitably ; inoonaiatentty. 
unaided (un-a'ded), a. Not aided; not assisted. 
Thy ilUea ... for thy aake . . . 

Feriah uncddtd and unmiaaed by thee. 

Cowptr, Iliad, xvL 652. 
nwaimlwg (un*4'ming), a. Having no particu- 
lar aim or direction. [Bare.] 

The nolay onlyerin, o'eroharged, lata fly, 

And hurita, unatoi^iw, in the rended aky. 

QranvOU, 

mialcerf, n. See the quotation, and Bow porce- 
lain (under jioroefain). 

The elay (Bow poroelainl, which waaealled wnolwr, waa 
bfOBght from America, and waa probably an Impure klod 
of kaolin. Biwye. BrB., XIX. 64L 

tuudienable (un-Al'yen-e-bl), a. Inalienable. 
Coleridge* [Bare.1 


057§ 

lUIAltmMe (nn^U^tOr^ Not alterable; 
nnchangeable; immutable. 

Hie law of nature, oonalattng in a fixed unofeamM# re- 
lation of one nature to another. SteOh, Bennona. 

imalt 0 raible &088 

ohaELgeableness; 

WbSs, IV. 186. 
nnaltargbly (nn-Al'tAr^bli), adc* Unobange- 
ablv; immutably. JfiBon, jP. v. 602. 
unalterad (nn-Al^tOrd), a. Not altered or 
chang^ 

Keep an e?eo and unattered gsit 

JS. Jtmaon, The Forest 

BnambigllOlU (nn-am-blg^^-ns), a. Not ambig- 
uous; not of doubtfol meani^; plain; per- 
spicuous; clear; certain, 
unambignoilfilv (un-am-big'ff-ns-li), ode. In a 
manner not ambiguous; without ambiguity; 
plainly: clearly. 

imambiiioiis (nn-am-bish^us), a. 1. Not am- 
bitious; free from ambition; not marked by 
ambition. 

My humble mnae, In unambUiem atralna. 

Pape, Wlndaor Foreat 

2. Not affecting show; not showy or promi- 
nent; unpretending . as, mamoitions orna- 
ments. 

unambitioilidy (un-am-bisb'ns-li), odv. In 
an unambitious manner^ without ambition. 


(nn*an'i-init), a* r< 4* ami- 
rnaie.'] Inanimate. 2bml^(t), Albujnasar,ii«6. 
[Bare,] 

UUAainiate^ (d-nan'i-mat), a, [< L. unanimoSf 
of one mind (see wMmimous), + -aie'l,'] Of one 
mind; unanimous. [Bare.] 

nnanlniAted (un-an'i-m&-ted), a, 1. Not ani- 
mated ; not possessed of life. Drydeny iBneid, 
Ded.»2, Not enlivened; not having spirit; 
dull; inanimate. 

nnanunateljt (d-nan'i-m&t-li), ode* [< unani- 
maie^ + -/^.] Unanimonsly, 

To the water foulea unanimatt^ tbmr recottrae. 

Naths, tenten Stufle (Hart Mlee., VI. 170X (JOaetsL) 

nnanimity (fi-n$t-nim^ji-ti), n, [< F. unanimUd 
ss Sp. unanimidad as Pg. unanknidade sc It. 
unanimitd, < LL. unanitnita(t-)s, < L. unanimuSy 
unanttnts, unanimous: see wfkinffnoKd.l The 
state of being nnanimons; agreement in opin- 
ion or resolution of all the persons concerned. 

Where they do agree on the stage, their unotiMW la 
wonderfuL The Crid^ A 

nnailiinoaB (q-nan'i-mus), a. [ss F. unanime 
as Sp. unamme =s Pg. tmanime sac It. hiia«a<lii6, 
unanimo, < L. unammtts, wnanimis, of one mind, 
< ttnti8, one, + anxmuSy mind: see osfmtto.] 1. 
Being of one mind; agreeing in opinion or de* 
termination; consentient. 

Both In one faith tmanimouc. MOIotK P. L., xU. SOI. 
2. Formed with unanimity; exhibiting una- 
nimity: as, a unanimous vote. 

Human nature ia often malleable or foalble where r«ll> 
glona intereeta are oonoemed, but In affairs material and 
financial opposition to tyranny ia apt to be unanlmeui. 

MoOey, Butch Republic, H. !*“ 


Wordsworth, Excursion, vii. 

Hnamendable (nn-f^men'd^bl), a. Not capa- 
ble of being amended or corrected. Pope, Let- 
ter to Swift, Oct. 9, 1719. 

Iin-Axiiarioail (un-^mer'i-kfi<n), a. Not per- 

** MMiino —l y (fl-naii'i-niii^.U), adv. With one 

noting especially the concerns of the United . 

States: as, un-.<imencan legislation ; un-Ameri- 
can manners. 


So far aa the law permits such wrongs, it la nneqnal and 
im-AmefiMin law, by which some meirs rights are wrong- 
fully abridged in order tiut Uie privileges of others may 
be wrongfully enlarged. New Prinoeton Jtsv , IV. 827. 

HB-Ainericailisa (un-i^mer'i-kan-iz), v, t. To 
render un-American in character; assimilate 
to foreign customs and institutions. [Bare.] 

Foreign Intereata and alien i^ulation tend to un- 
Amsriooniee the place. The Amenean, VII. 117. 

tmamiability (un-a'mi-a-biri-ti ), n. The char- 
acter of being unamiable. 7t. Broughton. Be- 
linda, iv. 

lUUUIliabla (un-a'mi-a-bl), a. Not amiable or 
lovable; not induci^ love; not adapted to 
gain affection ; repelling love or kind advances ; 
ul-natured; repulsive. 

These ladies of iireaiatible modesty are those who make 
virtue ufUHntoMe. SMs, 

unamtued (un-a-muzd')» a. Not amused; not 
entertained; not cheer^ by diversion or re- 
laxation. 

Instead of being umvMmd by trlflee, I am, aa I well 
know I abould be, amused by them a great deal too much 
Sydney Smith, to Fraaoia Jeffrey. 


Of the Beal Presence, $ 3. 
linaililllOQgliasg (n-nan'i-mns-nes), n. The 
character or state of being unanimous. 
iiiiaiungwrability(un-An^8Cr-§-bil'i-ti), u. Un- 
answerableness. 

tmailgwarabla (un-An's^r-f^bl), a. Not to be 
satisfactorily answered ; not susceptible of ref- 
utation: as, an ummswerahle argument, ■gyn. 
Irrefutable^ Irreftagable. Inoonhnovertible. 
11 ]iail 8 W 6 rabl 0 & 6 fMl(^*An'sOr-{^bI-ne 8 ),ii. The 
state or character of being unanswerable, 
nnanswerabhr (nn-An'sSr-a-bli), ode. In a 
manner not to be answered; beyond refuta- 
tion. Jer, Taylor, Buie of Conscience, iii. 3. 
UliaaBwered (nn-An'sOrd), a. 1 . Not answered ; 
not replied to; not opposed by a reply: as, an 
unanswered letter. 

Must 1 tamely bear 

Thia arrogance unanauerdf Thou Vt a traitor. 


om)t 4- -edisL formed on anidogy of phirali8i.1 
Seeies,, a holder of only one benefice : opposed 
toplurkliet* V* Knoxy Spirit of Despotism, $ 88. 


a. Unalloyed. 

Our hapntnem la now as uw a WBy a d aa gwieral. 

SkMm»,1nM]Uval%v.A 

(un-g-H'g-bl), a. That cannot be al* 
or connected in amity. 

Fecpetoal and un a dl imb i e allaoa. 

JMs, JtoMw to Sir Henry langrlSlM. 
VttlUiad (im-fh^Oi X* Having no alliance 
or oottnootion by nature* marriage, or treaty; 
as, tmdlUed famtties, nations, suMtonces.— >2. 
Havingno powerful ally or relation. Toung, 
ll^tThc 


NotaUoyed;notde- 

MMMorreduoedl^foioIgnad hence, having no angles. [Bare.] 

paaetn eomplcte; entires aa, metals wMoyed; 
igsemged satisfaction. 


Unstter- 

abmess* J2aiMs,]tiosiieiitoof^ 


awing, p* 146. 


(un^mu'zing), a. Not amusing. 

Athenssvm, No. ^01, p. 160. 
nnaifinring ly (nn-^mfi'zing-li), adv. In an un- 
amnsing manner. " Aihemeum, No. 8264. p. 316. 
nnainiliaTe (nn-a-mu'ziv), a. Not affording 
or charactonzed by amusement. [Bare.] 

I beve puwd a very dull and unamusiee winter. 

Shsntlons, Lettera, L 88. iLatham.) 

UnailOOStriod (un-an'ses-trid), a. Not having 
a distinguished ancestry. LoweUy Study Win- 
dows, p. Ktt. [Bare.] 

(an-ang'kor), r. [< wn-^ + anchor'^,’] 

L To loose from anchorage. 

Xato will have free elbow room for wtsmtikorimg her 
boat. Be Qutoc^p, Spanish Nun, f 6. (Davies.) 

XL intrans. To become loose from anchor- 
age; become detached. [Bare.] 

It soon oomes in contact with a colony of the organism 
In the perfectly flagellate oonditlon. att^ec Itself to one 

f« i.w to diu Witt. jftttt. 

having received extreme unction. aneapi, p* n. 27S. 

Hnappaalfibld (un-B-pd'la-bl), a. 1. Not ap- 
peiuable ; incapable of being cargled to a high- 
er court by appeal: as, an unappealable cause. 
—2. Not to be appealed from ; final: aik an bh- 
appacUahto judge. Southy Sermons, V. iii. 
UaappeiUMlDlfi (un-a-p6'za-bl), a. Not to be 
appeased or pacified; ii^lacable: as, 
peaeaWe anger. Milton, S. A., 1. 963. 


2. Not refuted: as, an unanswered argument. 
—3. Not suitably returned; unrequited. 

Quench, Corydon, thy long irndneuier’d fire. 

Dryden^. of Virgil’s Bologuea U. 105. 

imaiixioiui (un-aiigk'ahus), a. Free from anx- 
iety. Toung, Thoughts, i. [Bare.] 

Hnapostolic (un-ap-gs-torik ), a. Not apostolic ; 
not agreeable to aj^stolic usage; not having 
apostolic authority. 

HliapOBtolical (un-ap-gs-tori-kal), a. Same as 
unapostolic. 

Hnappalled (un-a-pAld' ). a. Not appalled : not 
daunted; not impressed with fear; daimtiess. 
Milton, P. B., iv. 425. 

nnapparel (nn-a-par'el), v. f.; pfret. and pp, 
unappareled, unappareUed, ppr. unempareUng, 
unappareJUng. p an-* + ajpparel.y To un- 
cover; undress; unclothe; disoloee. 

Ladies, umppardjoat deer beenties. 

MiOSbion, Blurt, Mestor-Ooiutahl^ It A 

Hnappareled, unappuellAd (un-a-par'eldl, a. 
Not wearing clothes; habitually unolotbed. 
[Bare.] 

They were unsmerdUd people, eooording to the cllm^ 
and hsd some oustoms very berherous. AMOfi, Holy War. 

onappaigllt (un-^pSr'gnt), a. Not appaiwnt; • 
obscure; not visible. 

Bitter aettoDS of deepito, too anbile and toottsflMMrmt 
' Tetreohordon. 


Hnhottsel'd, diiappointed. tmoiMlacl. 

Shak., Hemlei^ L A 77. 


Not angular; 


Soft, amooth. ueeeijiifiir bodies. 

Sublime end Beeuttf^^ 

(nn-an'i-mBl-izd), a. Not formed 
into animal matter. 





QiiAPPtftaad 


dfiSO 


limed proof ; not ooffobmted i»r proT^d. 

as, unappeawd hunger. 8hak,f Lot^s Complaint, 1. 68. 

Hooker, Eocles, Polity, v. niUtSt (un«apt^ ), a. MB. mint; < ^ opt.] 

Not applaud- 1. Not apt; not reMy or incmed. 


imnpMMad(un-;^p68dO,o. Not appeased; not 

S coined; not sauuied: 

ooker, Eocles, Polity, 
nnapplanilTa (un-^l^'siy), a. 
ing; not cheering or encouraging by or as by 
applause. 

Imtssd of getting m eoft fence agalnet the odd, thedowy, 
WMpfiautimt ftudlenoe of hli life, bed he only giren It e 
more eubefeeutlid preeenoe? 

(#«)r;pw JShot, Middlemeroh, XX. (PodM.) 

imappliAble (un-§-pli'^bl), a. Inapplicable. 
[Rare.] 

Beet bodn to e beoghty mind ere not inuumiCeiK to 
oooealone of evlU. Miiton, Areopegliica, p 16 . 

niiappUcable (un-ap'li-ka-bl), a. Inapplicable. 
Royle, Works, n.^. [Rare.] 
nnappUied (un>a-plidOi a. Not specially ap- 
pU^; not put or directed to some speciu ob- 
ject or purpose. 

Hen dedicated to a prirate, tree, unae/Ht d 900116 of 
life. Baoon, Adtancement of Learning; ii. 

imappreciabla (un-f^prd'shi-i^bl}, a. Inappre- 
ciable. [Bare.] 

TiiumrocMtedC un-^pr€'shi-&-ted), a. Notap- 
^^lated.^ Nd oMetecteiu . W^Not 




Wlthant 
HUton, 

XnartUtic. EUin- 


1 am a iddier, and immC to weep 

Hen. Vl., T. a 188. 
A moit merelfol mas, as ready to fCrgi? e as unapt to 
take or giro an offenoe. 

Ptnn, BIse and Progreas of Qaakers, r. 

2. Bnll; not ready to learn: same as inapt, 2. 

Veiy doll and imoff. Baeom 

3. Unfit: inappropriate; unsuitable; not quali- 
fied; not disposed. 

Wat nerer mao or woman yet btoete 
That was imaet to acderen fovea nete 
OeletUal, or dies love of l^de. 

Chtatotr, Troiloa, i. 078. 
Unapt I am, not only beoaose of painful atody, but also 

for this short warning. 

LaHmar, 1st Sermon bef. Edw. VL, 1540 l 
W hy are our bodies soft and week and amooth, 
Unapt to toll and trooble in the world? 

i9Aak.,T. of the S., v. S. 106. 
Ko unapt type of the sluggiah and wavering movement 
mln^d. jraeaiilay,HklBog.,zvii 


nated at the true worth ; not aulBoiently valued. 


apprehended; not taken. — 2. Not understood, 
perceived, or oonoeived of. 

They of whom God Is altogother unappnhmded are but 
few in number. Booker, Eocles Polity, v 2. 

nnapprolis^ble (un-ap-rf-hen'si-bl), a. 
appinhensible. South, Sermons, V. v. 
imappreliBiudTB (un-ap-rfi-hen'siv), a. 


of that mind. 

unaptly (un-apt'li), ado. Unfitly; improperly, 
nnaptness (un-apt'nes), n. The state or char- 
acter of being unapt, in any sanse. 
nnaquitt, a. [ME., < ua-i *f aquit, pp. of aquit, 0 .] 
Unrequited. 

Charltee goth unaquIL Cfouer, Oonf. Amant, U. 

unaracedf. a. [ME., < un-i + araeed,^ Same 
as unraoea. 

tJ* unargnad (un-ftr'gfid), a. 1. Not argued; not 
debated; also, not ar^ed with; not disputed; 
1 Not opposed by argument. 


tp ^ton rive; not feyfal or angp^bting. 

MUton, Hist Eng , ill UBam (nn-&rmO» [< ME. unarmen; < un-d + 
2. Not intelligent; not ready of conception, um®.] I. trane, 1. To strip of annor or arms; 


perception, or understanding. 
iriileme<L Unapprehmdoe, yet impudent 

MOUm, Hist Efig., ill 

8. Unconscious; not cognizant. [Bare.] 

I am not unappnkmdm that I might here Indeed . . . 
have prooeededT in another manner. 

J. Bow, Works, 1 28. 

U]iapprahGn8iT6na88(un-ap-rf-heTi'Biv-neB), ft. 

The state of being unapprehensive. Mtchard- 
soft, Clarissa Harlowe, lii. 5. (Davies,) 
uaappriaad (un-a-pilzd')^ O. Not apprised ; not 
previously informed. 

Youare not unapprited of the Influence of this offloer 
with the Indiana. 

Jefereon, to Genl Washington (Works, 1. 186). 

U]UI]mroacliabla(un-^prd'oha-bl),a. Thatcan- 
uot% approached or approximated; inaccessi- 
ble; unattainable. JSdfnffiond, Works, IV. 613. (un-ftrmd^), a, [^ MR. unarmed, on- 

uiutpproacliablaiiaaa (un-a-prS'ch^bl-nes), «. 

The character of being unapproachable. Haw- 
thorne, Marble Faun, x. 

unapproachably (un-a-prd'oh^bli), adv. So 
as to be unapproachable. Contemporary Bev,, 

Ull. 654. 

unapproaohed (un-a-prdoht'), a. Not ap- 
proached; not to be approached; not approxi- 
mated. 

God is light. 


disarm. 

To etiome bym the kyng mode In that pUoe. 

Bam. cf Partifiay (B. B. T. tL\ 1. 6666. 

Sweet Helm, I must woo you 
To help unarm our Hector. 

T. and C., UL L 168. 
2. To render incapable of inflicting injury; 
make harmless. 

Galen would not leave the worid too subtle a Uieory of 
poisons, unarmffv thereby the msUce of venomous spirits. 

Sir T. Broanu 

n. intrane. To take off or lay aside one’s arms 
or armor. 

While tbel were In vmarmifnge, thel sangh oomynge the 
aquyer of EUser and the yoman. 

MerUniJL E T. 8.X iU. 666. 
Will ye unarm, and yield yporaelves bis prisoners? 

futeker, Humoroas Lieutenant, 111. 7. 

inamed, 0 ft- 
armed, unarmit; < un-^ + armed,'] 1. Not nav- 
ing on arms or armor; not equipped with arms 
or weapons. 

I am unarm d; forego this vantage, Greek. 

flOWiJr.,T.anda,v.&9. 


And never but in unapproaohed light 
Dwelt from eternity. - 


2. Not furnished with scales, prickles, or other 
armature, as animals and pXants; in entom,, 
noting parts destitute of projections, spines, 
points, etc., where such structures are oom- 
uMa iKrm moflly fouud I as, unarmed tibim. 

^to^ p.L.,ULA uiutm<ff6d,uii«riiunir8d(un-&r'm^^ Not 
Tboee eoenes of slmoet unapproaohed pathos which Specifically, not plated or sheathed 

make the climax of hu [Dante's) YUigatorla with metal as a defense from projectiles : not- 

Louutf, Among my Book^ sd aer., p. 76. ing ships of war: a^ an unarmoTM cruiser, 
UBBpproprlate (an-§-prd'pri-4t), o. 1. Inap- uuarrayed (un-fi-rft<r ), a. 1. Not arrayed; not 
propnate. [Bare.]*— 2. Not* assigned or al- dressea; unappareled* 
lotted to any person or persons ; unappropri- This infant wocld, yet unarrapd, naked and bare, 
ated. Warhurton. Drpdan, Indian Bmpeiwr, t L 

uuanmropriate (unH^prd'pri-ftt}, e. i. To take 2. Not organized; not arranged, 
from the possession or custody of particular uurtedt (un-ftr^ted), a. [< im-I -f arH^ + 
individuals; make open or common to the use 1. Ignorant of the arts, 
or possession of all. [Bare.] Ood. who would not bava hit ehurrii and people letter* 

iTfMipprepriattng and nnmonopollaing the reward! of leaa and unarted. . , - • . 

teaming and industry from the graasy olatoh of too* ITaterAoui^ Apotegy lor Learning (U58X p. 19. 

2, Not artificial; plain; simple. 


uni gj I gOT r i ated (un-^pr5'pri-&-ted), a. Not 
appropriated, (a) Having no partlonter applioatloD. 


Unarted mea^ kind nelghbooihood. 

BtUham, Beaolvea i 0a 


un*rtftd(im.»rt'fla),«. 1. NotMtfnl; srtleM; 
inU' nothavtogcwmingj gnll*leM; frwik; genulaa. 
to any Other peraon or place. T. Wafion, Baeay on Fqpe. Pm fare wnnr^d Mh llee open 

(d)Kotapplted or dtreotad to be applied to any other ob- In Imt Hlliid. JPiydbO, The Xempeai, tti 

as monm or fnnds: m unappropriated funds In the 2 , Wanting skill: inartistic. fBare.] 

llll*W«»TOajiin-»-prtvd'}, a. I, Not not lonned Ijr ut 

The eoara# imisSMitef arraiigsmant el the bbosi 

“Tr.bi 


WUMmpjpSWTmM, \W«-^-^avvu Jf W* A, 

proved; not having received approbation. Jbu- 
mii, P. Iio| Vo U8.---2t* Not jnsttfied and eoop 


art or skill; 

Hist. Bngo, iU. 
unaxtlstiiO (nn<dv-tism)« a, 
bufyhBoe. 

miniomdablc (um-fHMnMdhbl), a. Incapable 
of being ascended, cUmbed, or moonted; un- 
scalable. 

unMOsndnd (un-j^-senMed), a* Not having 
been ascended, as a throne waiting for its king. 
[Bare.] 

It was for thee yon kingleee sphere has teng 
Swung blind in unaseendad matesty. 

BlQBr,Ad«maiastvl. 

nnMoertainable (nn-as-Sr-t&'ng-bl), a. Not 
capable of being ascertained; incapable of be- 
ing certainly known. 

unasoertained (un-as-tr-ttodQ. a. Not reduced 
to a certainty; not made certidn and definite; 
not certainly known. 

Host of the companies administer oharitiesof lam but 
unasoertainod valna Bnoye. Brit,, VL S86. 

unaacriadf (un-as-krld')f Not descried or 

seen. JSToR. 

unaikadCnn-AsktOyO. 1. Not asked; unsolicited. 

Indeed I thought 

That news of ill wuuked would soon be brought 

WdUamBorrit, Earthly Paradtee^ XL m. 

2. Not sought by entreaty or care. [Bare.] 
The bearded com ensu'd 
From eerth uaaslr'd. Dryden, 

nnaapactiTet (un-as-pek'tiv)^ a. Not having 
regard to anyt^g; inattentive. Feltham, Be- 
Bolves, ii. 74. 

nnaapirated (un-as'pi-rfi-ted), a. Having no 
aspirate ; pronounced or written without an as- 
pirate. 

unMpizing (un-as-pir^ing), a. Not aspiring; 
not ambitious: as, a modest and unatpiring 
person. 

unaasailable (un-s-s&'lj^bl), a. Not assailable ; 
incapable of b^ing assailed; incontestable; 
hence, not to be moved or shaken from a pur- 
pose. 

I do know bnt one 
That unaseaiUMe holds on his rank, 

Unshaked of motion. Shak., J. 0,, UL L 60. 

unassailed (un-a-sAld'), a. Not assailed; not 
attacked. 

To keep my life and honour unafeaiTd. 

Milton, Oomns, L 2Sa 

UXUUNHtysd (un-f^-B&dOf a. Not essayed | not at- 
tempted; not subjected to assay or trial; un- 
tested. 

To be ridd of theee mortifying Proposttlone he leaves no 
^rrannloal evssion unaeeaid, Mitton, Elkonoktestei^ xJ, 

UUMSiinilated (un-a-sim'i-la-ted), a. Not as- 
similated. (a) Not made to resemble; not brought 
into a relation of similarity. (6) In phyetoL, not united 
with and aetually transformed into the fluid or solid oon- 
stttnents of the living body ; not taken into the system as 
nutriment: aa food stUl utiosfMtetel 
wia^gtjid r un-a-sis'ted), a. Not assisted ; not 
aided or helped**; unaid^. Addison, 
UlUMMnidtnd6(un-aB'w$-tfid),fi, Unaocustomed- 
ness. [Bare.] 

We walked ebont for an hour or twe^ admiring the 
beauW snd grand bearing of the women fof Qenessano], 
and the piotnreeque vivacity and ever*renewing utiawws 
fuds of the wbote aoene. LewsU; Fireside TTavelap. 868. 

unaggoillillg (un-§-B0 'miog), a. Not assuming ; 
not bold or forward: not arrogant; modest; 
not forthputting; renring. 

Thou unamumSne oommompteoe 
Of Kstore, with that homriyfaoe. 

Wordsworth , To the BameFlower (the Iteliiy)i 

UliaBBurtd (nn-a-shfirdo* !• Not assured; 
not bold or confident.— -df. Not to be trusted. 
The fSyned friends, the muMfursd foes. 

gp s ns e r. Hymn to Hodout of Love, L III. 

8. Not insured against loss: as, goods aaosgarMf. 
uaattftdlfid a. Not attached; 

free. SpeeUtesUy— (•) la la^ not lelaed on aoeouut of 
debt <»niii£rMt betongiiH to any speeial body of 
troMteortotheataff, aaanoAoerwbelswaittogofdefa 
unfmftluiiblf (iui-p4A'nf-bl), a. Not to be at- 
tained or gained. 

UttiltatoBMaaeiM (nn*yti^n»-bl-nee], a. Tbe 
state at ciharaoter of being unattainable, or be- 
yond reaoh. 

uaattfilsitod (uiHptla^ted). a. Not attainted; 
not eomptea; not afteeted; henee, Impartial. 

dM;,B.aadT.iltO. 
uatMoiMl (iin-|4emp'ted), a. 1. Not at- 
tempt^ not tried; not eespyed; not undat^ 
talm. 

Tbtogi ii a si te sMS s d yet to 
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imteMrtd 


HoftiaMeetedtofttiialortaft; not tried , m 

temi»t«floii. ClUbre.] 


IlktApoorlMggir*is 6 «thoiitlie 

A)kia;,lL j:o)io,tt.l.691. 
umMlldad (on-f^teii'ded), a, 1. Not attend- 
ed; not aeoompanied ; having no retinue or at- 
tendanoe; without a guardian. Milton, P. L., 
vUi. 60.^8. Not attended to; not dressed: as, 
unatiendod wounds. 

nnattondillg (un«§-ten'ding), a. Not attend- 
in|^r listening; not attentive. Milton, Comus, 

UMtSontlve (un<*a-ten'tiv), a. Inattentive; 
oareiess. Clarice, Bvidenoes, v. 
nnattMted (un-f^tes^ted), o. Not attested; 
having no attestation* 

Tlnu Ood hM not lift hluiMlf vnaUuUd, doing good, 
Mndltig as froni heavra rains and fmltfol leaaona. 

Bamw, On the Creed. 

tmattlr6(tin-a-tlr0,o.<. [<un-« + attire.] To 
take olt the dress or attire, especially robes of 
state or eeremony; undress. [Bare.] 

We both left lira. Bobwdlenberg to tmottOe. 

JTme. Diary, T. aoo. (Davin,) 

unattractive <un-^trak'tiv), a. Not attractive 
or pleasiitf. 

linattraeOTeiieM (un-^-trak'tiv-nes). n. The 
state of being unattractive. Fortnightly Fev,, 
N.B.,XLm. 764 . 

unan (d'nt), n. [ 8 . Amer.] The South Ameri- 
can two-toed sloth, Cholopue didaetylue. See 
out under Cholopus, 

nnandienoid (un-d'di-enst), a. Not admitted to 
on audience: not received or heard. Richard^ 
eon. [Bare.] 

nnanspicioilS (un-As-piah'us), cu Inauspicious. 

Ingrate and un atupki oui altara. Skot.^ T. N., v. 1. 116. 
nnauthentie (un-d-then'tik), a. Not authentic ; 
not genuine or true. T. Warton. 
unairtlieiltieated (un-a-then 'ti-k&-ted), a. Not 
authenticated; not attested; not shown to be 
genuine. Faley. 

tmaittlienticltv (un-a-then-tis^j^-ti). It. The 
character of being unauthentic*. Jthenceum, 
No. 8193, p. 15. 

nnauthorltative (un-a-thor'i-ta-tiv), a. Not 
authoritative. Fneyc. Frit., V. 7. 
nnanthoritiedt, a. mod. E. unautoritied/ 

< Mw-i + authority + -ecF*.] Unauthorised. 

Nor to do thus are we lounitoraied either from the mor. 
all precept of Salomon to anawer him thereafter that prides 
himinhufolly. Jfa(ofi,On DeLof Hamb Bcmonat, Fref. 

unantliorised (un-a^thor-lsd), a. Not author- 
ised; not warranted by pro^r authority; not 
duly commissioned. Snak., Othello, iv. 1. 2. 
Also spelled unauihorieed. 
unavauabillty (un-ft-vi-la-biri-ti), n. The 
character of being unavailable, 
unavailable (un-a-va'l^bl), a. l. Not availa- 
ble; not capable ^beb^us^ with advantage: 
as, ttsupailahle manuscripts.— 8 t. Useless; vain. 
But to complain or not complain alike 
la imgfffifftinffl- Ahv. Potter. 

unavailing ^-^v&'Uim), a. Not availing or 
having the effect desired; ineffectual ; useless ; 
vain : as, unavailing efforts ; unavaUtng prayers, 
■igyn. Fndtlm, IncffietuoL eta jSee vtdm. 
nnavaiUngly (un-^v&^ling-li), adv. Without 
availT Rev., K. S., XLI. 820. 

nnaviaedt, a. Unadvised. 

Wit unatimd, aage folia Pom. qf the itoae^ L 4738. 

unavoidable (un-a-voi'd^bl), a. l. incapable 
of being made null or void. — 8 . Not avoid- 
able; not to be shunned; inevitable: as, uim- 
vaklahle evils. Rvelyn, Inary, March 18, 1655. 
Ittavoidableneee (un-f^voi'df^bbnes), n. The 
state or character of being unavoidable ; Inevl- 
tabisness. 

1 imfOidaU 7 (un-)^voi^de*bU).a^ Inevitably; 
0 h account of some unavoidable thhw prevent, 
nyiavolded (un-t*voi^ded}, a. 1 . avoided 
ershuuued.«-> 8 t. Unavoidable; inevitable. 

We see Che venr wmek that we mnst suffer ; 
AndtmaeoMia la the danger now. 

Rhak., Bloh. II, a I M 8 . 

tmaVOWOA <un-a-voudOf a. Not avowed or 
o^Snly aoknowleoged: as, untmuied dislike. 
nMWare {un-a-wgr0« «* Not aware ; not heed- 
heedless; unmindful: often used adver- 

Beth dropp’d a pi^aa gwei tn the good. 

AM., Venutaad AdoiOa* 


l«vi»iwiioais gs wv wuv. uw mmvum ruim-wimTiiHw 

t yaera fallen under many and the emount of eerth-eaoa 
jMftTaieofaTuisinC naballasti (uu-bal>t), 1 
reuaeorpM. To free from balDUt; 


I am not t m siie w bow the ptoduotlooe of tba Grub 

itfeet hrotherliood have of late yaera fallen under b 

preludloea Si " “ ' - - - 

Daad-aaleep, unauarg a 

Browning. Bing and Book, vL 136, 

Aneware nothing, save with her brown eyee, 

Smiles umwarg, as if a guardian saint 
Smiled in her. Mr», Browning. Aorora Leigh, v. 

unawires (unra-wtoQ, adv. l<* unaware + 
adv. gen. 4^1. WMle the person is una- “SfflKSfS 


the amount of rook-exoavation tom ont to be very maU 
and the emount of eerth-exoavation very lerga 

■ ),v.t. [<«ii-9 + 6 aW«f.] 

b; discharge the ballast 

from. 

naballMt^f (un-bal'ast), a. [For unballasted.'] 
Unballast^. JddSon, tr. of Ovid’s Meta- 
morph., ii. 

imbaUairtad (an-baF§B-ted), a. Not furnished 


especially in the sense of being stripped 
band, or lacking one where one is needed. 

Your bonnet wnibandod. 

Shak., Ae you Like IIL 1 308. 

nnbaiik (un-bangkOt v. t. [< «n -6 + hanki.] 
1. To take a bana from ; open as if by leveling 
or removing banks. [Bare.] 

* Unbank the hoora 
To that Boft overflow which bids the heart 
Yield increase of delight. 

Taptor, Edwin the Fair, L 6. (Daein.) 

8 . To cause (a 6 re) to bum briskly by rakiiitt 
off the ashes from the top, opening drafts and 
the ash-pit door, etc. See to bank a fire, under 
bank\ Sci. Amer., N. 8 ., LXH. 315. 

^ri. Broifmfnp. Wibwikable (un-bang'kft-bl), u. Not bankable. 

All the gold Fnmoe has p^d. or can^j gyijwy 


There may he stnifldity In a man of genina if you take 
him unawam on the wrong eubiect 

Qwrgo BU^ Middlemarob, 1. 166. 

8 . Without premeditated design; inadver- 
tently. 

As when a shlu that flyea fayra under aeyli^ 

An hidden rooke escaped hath utuMiria 
Ihat lay In waite her wrack for to bewalla 

Bpotwar, V. Q., I vL 1. 

They [Fharlseesl did not know themeelvea; they had 
unawarw deceived themselves ss well ee the peopla 

J. H. Newman, Parochial Semaona, L 1S7. 

At unawares (erroneously at unawam). unexpoetodly. 

By his foe surprised at unawame, 

Shak.. 3 Hen. VI, Iv. 4. 9. 

I oaroo to do it with a sort of love 
At foolish unatmre. 

Hnawned (nn-And'), a. In hot, not provided fny *t,A 

with an awn. bankable asTt is. 

tmasotiied (uii-az' 9 -tlzd), a. Not azotlzed; B. A. GWMmleem, Essays and Studies, p.3e. 

not supplied with azote or nitrogen. Bentley, UHbaptlzed (un-bap-tizd'), a. Not baptised; 
Botai^, p. 739. hence, Bguratively, unhallowed; profane, 

imbued (nn-bakt'), a. 1 . Not having i„ thow m, miaplM rhtnM, 

backed ; not taught to bear a nder ; unbroken. Writ in my wild nnhallowed timea ... 

Like unbaekd oolts th^ prick'd their eara Forgive me, Q^. 

Shak.. Tempeet, iv. 1. 176. Borriek. His Preyer for AbsOtuthm. 

8 . Unsupported; left without aid; unaided; in lttbar(mi-bar'), v. t. 1, To remove 
sporting, not supported by bets: as, an unbacked from : said especially of a gate or door. 

^ Uvbar the eeored getoa and seek the pow*r 

With offer'd vowa In Hion • topmoet towT. 

Poipa Iliad, vi ni 
Then to the ceatle'e lower ward 
Bpod forty yeomen tall, 

The iron studded gates unbarred . . . 

And let the drawbridge fall 

Soott, Marmion, L A 

8 . To open ; unlock : especially in figurative 
uses. 

The eure pbysloian, deatlL who it the key 
To tctibor thoee looka shak.. OymbeUna v. A 8. 

Soon ea Aurora had unbarfd the Mom 

Prior, Colin’s Mistskea H 

imberbed (un-bllrbd'), a. If. Not sheared, 
shaven, or mown; unsaavon. 

Most I go show them my whbarbed soonoeT 

Shak.. Cor., lU. t. 99. 
The thick vnbarbed grounda Drayton. 


horse. — 8 . Not moved back or backward. C. 
Richardson. 

unbeg (im-bag')» f* 4* ba^f.] To let 

out of a bag; pour out of a bag; take from or 
as if from a bag: as, to unbag a fox; to unbag 
grain. [Bare.] 

Mrs Tolliver . . unbaggtd the bell rope tassels and 
unpinned the curtaina 

Qeorgt Rliot, Mill on the Flosa UL 8. 

unbAilable (un-b&'la-bl),a. Not bailable: as, 
the offense is unbairablc. 

unbalBed (un-bazd'X a. Not covered with 
baize. [Bare.] 

It alld down thepoliahad slope of the vamiahedand «»• 
babied desk. CharloUe BtvnU, Villetta xxvilL 

HnbAked (un-baktOt Not baked; hence, im- 
mature; iU-digeated. 


Tour son wm milled with a anlpt taffeta fellow there, 
... . unbekod 


whoaa vlUanous asffroii would have made all the uni 


8 . Not furnished with barbs or reversed points, 

and doughy youUi of a nation in hla colour. ru \ tt i. 

^ * Shak . All a WeU, iv. 6. A UlbarberM (un-bttrniiCrd), a. Unshaven. 

Songs the may have, We'd a hundred Jews to larboard 

And read a little wbak’d pootry, Unwashed, uncombed, unbarbered, 

Sooh aa the dabblen of our time oontriva Thaekerag. The White Squall 

V 1 1 f onbarkH (un-burk'), ». t. [< + tarkt.J 

unbataaoei (un-bd'sne), P. t. [< ««-i + bal- to strip off the bark from, as a tree; baric. 
anee, a.] To throw out of balance. Bacon, Nat. Hist., ( 664. 

: «a-a + b«rk 8 . Cf, 
To disembark; land. Mah~ 



^nn.Tukl'ana^ ft un-B + balance HUbgirlCHdd (un-bar-i-kfid^), v, t. [< unAt •k- 
“i^^oibaSScl^ierkuKment. 

The paralyalimtnflaenoe of disease in t^olaaa of om rioaded stonnei or blocked UD'^^^obstrueted 
operates, In ad««ree, Uke that arising from congenital Dl^kea up, unoDStruezeo. 

deliolen^ and unbedanoe observed in another claaa of Burke, To Wm. Elliot, Esq. 
oaaw. Alien, and NewnL. vin 524. unbaM (un-b 6 s')f A. Not base, low, or mean; 

HHbaUlioad (un-bal^aust), a. 1 . Not balanced ; not degniding or disgraceful. Daniel, To Henry 
not poised. Wriothesly. 

earth, wbaia nees, from her orbit fly, HHbakhedt (un-basht')t a. Not filled with or 

PlaiMto and tuns r^awiem through the sky. not feeling shame ; unabashed. BirF. Sidney, 
/Vpr.SsstyooMan,L2Sa Arcadia, ill. 

SuohwerethafashicaiableoutrsMof tUlbAShlbl (im-basVfhl), a. Not bashful ; bold ; 

tita. J. Adame. Works, IV. 887. impudent; shameless. Shak., As you Like jt, 

8 . Not brought to an eouaUty of debt and " 


credit: as, an unbalanced account. — 8 . Un* 
steady; easily swayed; deranged; unsound. 
Ihns good or bid to one extr^e betjv 
Th* u S bekuwe d mind. Pope, Imlt. of Horace, i. A 

thlhalailCed hid. In public contracts, a bid for the 
fmaiiee of a gSven work at ap^cifl^ 
vartotti klnda of labor or ma^ls 

loon an eriooeous estimate of quant Wet o^ch. 


U. 8 , 50. 
imbated (un-b&'ted). a. 
bated; undiminished. 


It. Not bated; una- 
guards 

Are you, great Powers, and the immfM strengths 
Of a Ann oonaolenoa B, Jonson, OatOiiie, iU. A 

8 . Unblunted : noting a sword without a but- 
ton on the point. 

The troMheroua inatmment is in thy hand, 
Unbated and envenom'd. Shak., Hamlet, v. 8. 328. 


ha eo vte lob loose at onoe hla ire, 
Bi|lk»qiiosibimiPobiaoAorj ^ 

mmTF.L.il.] 



a very h^^'for'the latter might appeer to be the 
lo^ but might prove to be theiaShe^ 


bruised or ii^urod by blows. 
V. 7. 19, 


, Macbeth, 



nnbay 

unbayt (un-ba'); t> To open; free from re- 
Htraint. 

To unbay the current of my pHBsions 

Aorm, BliBcellaniea. 

Unbdt (uii-be'), I?, t. To cauHe not to be, or not 
to be tbe Kamo , caiiBe to be other. 

Ilow oft, with danger of the field befiet^ 

Or with home luntiiues, would he unbr 
11 iiUBelf Old play. 

unbear ( un-bar' ), r. t . , pret uuhorr, pp. unborncy 
ppr. unbean n<j. To take off or relax the bear- 
mg-rein of* snid of a liornt* 

Unh^ar him half a niouioiit to freshen him up 

iHekens, Bleak flouae, Ivi 

unbearable (un-bar'a-bl), a Not to be borne 
or endured , intolerable. aSit i/. iSfidury, State 
Papers, II 2118. 

unbearableness (uu-bar'a-bl-nes), «. The 
clmraeter of belli}' unbearable 
unbearably (un-bar'a-bli), adv. In an unbear- 
able Ilian uer, intolerably, 
unbearded (un-ber'ded), a. Having no beard, 
in any Bense; beardless. 

Th' unbeardfd youth 

Jt Jonsoi^ tr of Horace’s Art of Poetry 
The yet unbearded ((rain 

Oryden, Britannia Kedlvlva, 1 2d0 

unbearing (un-bar'ing), a. Bearing or pro- 
ducing no fruit; sterile; barren. Drifden. 
unbeast (un-best'), r t. To divest ot the fonn 
or qualitu's of a beast [Bare ] 

Let him unbecutt the beast 

Sandy 8, tr. of Ovid's Motamoiph , ii 

unbeaten (un-be'tn), «. l. Not beaten; not 
treated with blows. — 2. -Untroddcui; not beaten 
by the feet; as, nnftcn few paths — 3. Not con- 
quert'd; not surpassed; unexcelled; never 
beaten: as, an unbeaten record; an unbeaten 
comjietitor. 

unbeauteous (un-bu'te-us), a Not beautiful; 
having no beauty; not possessing <iualities that 
delight th<* senses, especially the eye and ear 
unbeautiful (un-bii'ti-ful), a. N<»f beautiful; 
plain; ugly Uarjur^s Mag.y hXXYlll 531. 
unbeavered (un-be'v^*rd), a. l. Without the 
beaver or hat ; bareheaded. The Kspou- 

sal — 2 With the beaver of the helmet open 
See htaver. 

unbecomet (im-bo-kum'), r. t Not to become; 
not to be suitable to; misbecome 
It neither unJbecennes Ood nor men t<» be moved by rea- 
son Bp Sfterlock, On Provident o, ix 

unbecoming^ (un-be kuin'ing), a. 1. Not be- 
coming; improper;’ indecent; indecorous 
Unbecoming Bpeeehes iJruden 

2. Not befitting or suiting; not suitable or 
proper (for or in). 

There were no circuinHtanoes in our Saviour's appear 
ance or coarse of life which were unbecoming the S<in <i/ 
Qod, and the design he came upon 

StUUngJleet, HininonB,! lil. 
But something ere the end, 

Some work of noble iu»te, may yel be done, 

ISot unbectnning men that strove with Gods 

Tennyson. Mysses. 

3. Not esthetically suited to tho wearer, as an 
article of dress; not enhancing the beauty of 
its subject, as an attitude or a gesture. 

unbecoming^ ( un-be-kum'ing), n. A transition 
from existence into non-existence ; dissolution 
[Bare ] 

Are we to biok forward to a continued becoming or to 
an ultimate unbecoming of ibiugs? Will evolution on 
earth go on for ever ' Mauddey. Body and Will, p. 8J7. 

unbecomingly (un-be-kum'mg-li), adv. In an 
unbecoming manner,* in any sense, 
unbecomingnees (un-be-kurn'ing-nes), v. The 
state or character of being unbecoming, in any 
souse. 

nnbed (un-bed'), r t ; pred. and pp. unbeddedy 
ppr. unbed dtny To raise or rouse from or as 
if from bod. [Bare.] 

Eels unbed themselves and stir at the noise of thunder, 
and not oidy, as B<nnt think by the motion or stirring of 
the earth which is in ciutioncd by that thunder 

I Walton, ( ornplete Angler, p 118 

unbedded (un-bed'ed), I/. l. Not yet having 
tho marriage eonsiiinmnted, as a hniio. [Rare. J 
Wo deem’d It best that this unbedded bride 
Hbould visit t'hester, theie to live recluse 

Sir fj Tayhtr. 

2. Not exiftifiiigin hods, layers, or strata. Hoe 
bedded, 3. Quart. Jour. Geol. Sor., XLVI. 393. 
unbedinned (un-bo-dmd'), a. Not mode noisy. 
L Hunt. Birnini, i. [Bare.] 
unbefitting (uu-be-flt'ing), a. Not befitting; 
unsuitable; unbecoming. Shak.y L. L. L., v. 
2. 770. 
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nnbefool (im-b^-fOP ), t>. u [< ww-® -p befool.^ 1 . 
To change from a foolish nature ; restore from 
the state or condition of a fool. South y Sermons, 
Vn. viii.— -2, To open the eyes of to a sense of 
folly. — 3. To undeceive. [Rare in all uses.] 
unbefriend (un-be-frend'), V. t. [^< Mw-t + 6c- 
iriend,~\ To fail to befnend ; deprive of friend- 
ly support. [Rare.] 

And will not urtbejnend tho enterprising any more than 
the timid The Amencany XXIX. KM. 

nnbeffiended (un-be-fren'ded), p. a. Not be- 
friended; not supported by friends; having no 
friendly aid. 

Alas for t ovo ’ 

And Truth who wonderest lone and unbefnended 

Shdley, Uullas. 

nnbeget (un-be-get'), r. t To undo the beget- 
ting of. [Rare.] 

Wishes each minute lie could unbeget those rebel sous 
Dryderiy Aurengzebo, i. 1. 

unbeglnning (un-be-gin'ing), a. Having no 
beginning. 

An uubeginning, midless, endless bHlI. Sylvester 

unbegot (un-be-got'), n. TJnbegotten. 

Vnur children yet unborn and unbeifot 

Shak , Rich IT , ill 3 88 

unbegotten (un-b«-got'n), a. 1. Not yet gon- 
c‘ruted; not yet begotten. — 2. Having never 
been generated; self -existent 
The etornnl, vidtegtdten, and immutable Go<l 

StiUingfieet 

unbegnile (uii-be-}]dl')» <’* t* To undeceive ; free 
from the influence of ileceit. J)antel. [Bare ] 
unbeguiled (un be-gild'), a. Not beguiled or 
deceived. Comfrevey tr. of Homer’s Hymn to 
Venus 

unbegun (un-be-gun'), a. [< ME unbefpm7ie, un~ 
hegunnen; < mm-1 + begun.'] 1. Not yet begun. 

A work unbeifun Hooker, Eccles. Polity, v 1 60 

2t. Having had no beginning ; eternal 
Tilts nilghty God wbii*h unbegonne 
Stonte of hym selfe 

Oower, (‘out. Amaiit , vllL 
unbeholden (un-be-liordn), a. Unseen 
Like a glow-worm golden 
In a doll of dew, 

Scattering unbeholden 
Its aerial hue Shelley, To a Skylark, x 

unbebovablef, «. Not needful, unprofatable 
Sir J, i'hek(, 

unbehovelyt, a. Not behooving; unseemly 
(rower y Coiif. Amaiit , vi 

unbeingf (un-be'ing), a Not existing. Sir T. 
liiownc, Christ. Mor., jii. 2»5 
unbejuggled(un-be-jug'ldj, or. Undeceived by 
tnek or artifice. Atlantie Monfhtify LXV 569. 
[Uolioq J 

unbeknown (un-be-rion'), rt. Unknown. [Now 
only colloq. ] 

Especially if Go<l did stir up the same secret iriKtinct in 
tbte to sympathize with another in praying for such a 
thing unbeknoim one tt> another 

T. Ooodwin, Works, HI 372 
*'1 was there,’ resumed Mrs ('luppins, '^unbektum'n to 
Mrs Bardull ” Jhekrm, Pickwick, xxzlv 

unbeknownst (nn-bf-nonst'), a. Hame us vn~ 
bvhiown. [('olloq.] 

So by A by I creep up softly to niy own old little room, 
not to disturb their pleasure, & unbeknownet to most 

E S. Phelps. Sealed Orders 

unbelief (uii-b6-lef'), w. 1. Incredulity; the 
withholding of belief; disbelief; especially, 
disbelief of divine revelation 

(Tnith] shines In all who do not shut it out 
By dungeon doors ot unbelte/ and doubt 

Abraham Coles. The Evangel, p 181 
Belief consists in accepting the affirmations of the soul , 
unbelief. In denying them. Emerson, Montaigne 

2. Disbelief of tho truth of tho gospel; dis- 
trust of (Sod’s promises and faithfulness, etc. 
Mat. xni. 58; Mark vi. 6; Heb. iii. 12 .« 83 m. 1 
Distrust.— 1 and 2. Disbdisf, UnbeU^isoe dvbetief), skep- 
ticism 

unbelielfult (un-be-lSf'fUl), a. [ME. unbeUive- 
fnl; < ww-2 + bdieffuL] Full of unbelief; un- 
believing. 

He that is unbsleveful to the so^ie, schsl not se euor* 
lastlnge lyf. Wydif, John iii 8tt. 

UnbeliefiblneSSf (un-b^lef'fttl-nes), u. [ME. 
wibdevf/uhtess I < untmiefful + -wrs«.] Unbe- 
lief; want of faith. 

And anon the fadir of the child rrlynge with teeris sclde 
Lord, I bcleve, help thou myii vnbuewfidness 

Wydif, Mark lx. 24. 

UUbelierabilitF (uu-be-lfi-va-bil'i-ti), V, In- 
capability of lielng believed ; incredibility. 
Boiling mud-ooeana of Hypocrisy and UnbdieoabUiiy 

CaHjfle, LUe of Hteiling, I. xv. {Davies ) 


unbendiiif 

unbelievablg (un-bf-l6'^-bl), a. Not to be be- 
lieved; incredible. J. Vaatt, 

Tho pine shot aloft from the crag to an unbsUswMe height 
Tennyson, Voyage ot Maeldune. 

unbelleved (un-bS-levd'), a. Not believed, 
credit^, or trusted; also, incredible. 

As I, thus wrong'd, hence itnbelteved go. 

Shak., M. forM., v. 1. 119 
1 made his valour stoop, and brought that name, 
Soar’d to so unbeliev’d a height, to fall 
Beneath mine 

Beau, and FI., King and No King, ii. 2 
unbeliever (un-b?-le'v6r), w. 1. An incredu- 
lous person ; one’ who does not believe. — 2. 
One who discredits Christian revelation, or the 
imssion, character, and doctrines of Christ. 

They, having their conversation honest and holy 
amongst the unbdtevers, shined like vlrglictapers in the 
midst of an impure prison, and amusetl the eyes of the 
sous of darkness with the brightness of the flame 

Jer. Tador, Works (ed 1886X I 
3. One who does not believe in or hold any 
given religion. 

Who think through uubdievers’ blood 
Lies their directest path to heaven. 

Moore, f’lro-Womhlppers 
■>8yn. Skeptic, Disbdiever, etc See injldd 
unbelieving (un-be-le'vm^), a. 1 . Not believ- 
mg; incrodiilous; skeptical; doubling. — 2. 
Infidel; discrediting divine revelation, or the 
mission, character, and doctrines of Christ; as, 
“tho unbelieving Jews,” Acts xiv. 2. 
unbelievingly (un-be-le'vmg-li), adr. With un- 
belief. ('farle. 

unbellerophontic (un-be-lcr-o-fon 'tik), a. Not 
like Bellcrophon. See lielUrophon. [Bare.] 
In tunes, looks, and nianners he was embarrassing, and 
this I HUH willing tt> cunNidci as the effect of my own un 
belle rophontie countenance and mien 

Colmdge, la>tter to Sir George Beaumont 

nnbeloved (uii-be-luvd'),«. Not loved. Dryden. 
unbelt (un-bolt'), r. t. 1. To iiuginl; remove 
the belt or ginlle from. — 2. To remove from the 
person by undoing tho belt which supports it. 
The tifflcers would have unbelted their sworda 

De Qutneey, Roman Meals 

unbend (un-bend '\ r.; pret. and pp unbent, jipr 
unbending. I, tntrans. 1. To become relaxed 
or unbent — 2. To rid one’s self of constraint: 
act with freedom ; give up stiffness or austerity 
ot manner; be affable. 

He [('harles II ] might be seen striding among the 

trees, playing with hiH spaniels, and flinging corn to his 
ducks , and thusu exhibitions endeared him to the con. 
moil people, who always love to see the great unbend. 

Macatday, Hist Eng , Iv 

11. tfan.s, 1. To free from flexure; make 
straight • as, to unbend a bow. 

Unbending the rigid f»dds of the iiarchment cover, J 
found it to be a eoniiniSHion, under the hand and seal of 
Governor Shirley Hawthorne, Scarlet Letter, Int , p 88 
I only meant 

To draw up again the bow unoetit 

Whittier, Mogg Megone 

2. To relax ; remit from a strain or from ex- 
ertion; set at ease for a time: as, to unbend 
the mind from study or care. 

You do unbend your noble strength, to think 
So brainsickly ot things. Shak., Macbeth, 11. 2. 46 
She unbent her mind afterwards, over a book 

Lamb, Mrs Battle on Whist 

3. Naut. : (a) To unfasten from the yards and 
stays, as sails. (6) To east loose, as a cable 
from the anchor, (r) To untie, as a rope. 

unbendedt (uTi-ben'ded), ff. Relaxed; unbent. 

He ruddy Nectar pours, 

And Jove regales in his uhbended Hours 

Congreve, Hymn to Venus 

unbending^ (un-bon'ding), a. [< 4* bend- 

4W(/.] 1. Not guffenttg flexure ; not bending. 
Flies o’er the urdtending com and skims along the main 
Pope, Essay on Ciitioism, L 878. 
2. Unyielding; inflexible; firm 
Nobody demands from a party the unbelting equity of 
a Judge. Macaulay, Warren Hastings. 

The arrogant fltralford and the unbending Laud had as 
bitter rivals In the palace as they had enemies in the na- 
tion Banmfi, Hist U. fit, I. 879, 

Unbending oolnmn, a column in which, as in a Doric 
column, the thickness in protiortion to the length Is so 
great that fracture under vertical pressure can occur only 
by detruslon, nr by sliding apart in a plane or planes Whoso 
angle is dependent upon the material, ana not by ten- 
dency to lateral bending inducing transverse fracture, 
unbending^ (un-bou'diug), n. [Verbal n. of un- 
bend, f’.] A relaxing; remission from a strain ; 
temporary ease. 

Stalwart and rubicund men they were, second only. If 
•ecutid, to 8., champion of the county, and not inoapaole 
of genial unbending when the fasces were laid aalde. 

LowsUy Fireside Trav^ p. 86. 



imbendil^ (un- ben 'ding), «. [< unbend + 

-ing^J] (Hven up to relaxation or aTnueement. 

1 hope It may entertain year lordship at an utAending 
hour. itottv 

unbending]^ (un-ben'ding-li), adv» Without 
bending; obstmaiely. 

unbendmgneBB (un-ben'ding-neH), n. The qual- 
ity of being unbending; inflexibility. Landor. 
nnbeneflced (un-ben 'e- fist), a. Not enjoying 
or having a bcneliee. UrydeUf Hind and Pan- 
ther, iii. 182. 

nnbeneficial (un-bon-e-ftsh'al), a. Not bene- 
tieial ; not advantageous, useful, profitable, or 
helpful. MtlUm. 

onbeneflted (un-ben'e-fit-ed), u. Having re- 
ceived no benefit, sorvioe, or advantage. V, 
Knox, Liberal Education, App 
nnbenighted (un-be-ni'ted), «. Not benighted ; 
never visited by darkness. Mdtoji, P. L., x. fiH2. 
onbenign (un-be-nin'), «. Not benign ; the re- 
verse of benign; malignant. 3fd/o«,P.L.,x tUil. 
imbenumb (un-be-num'), V. L To relievo from 
numbness; rest-ore sensation to Syliaiter,iT. 
of Du BaHas's Weeks, ii , The Tlaudy-tJrafts 
[Rare.] 

nnbeQUOthenf, O. [ME. unhiqmthen ; < ww-i 
+ hequothen, oim. pyi. of bequeath, Not be- 
queathed. 

1 wall that the resldewc of the stuifo of niyn houahold 
unlnquothen be divide<l equally bet wen Kdniiirid and Wil- 
liam, my sonuB, and Anne, my daughter 

Pofiton Letters, IIT. 288. 

imbereaven (un-be-re'vn), a. [An erroneous 
form, prop, uubtrrjf ] Not bereaved; uiihe- 
reft. Mre. lirowuiiu/, (Gild’s ( 1 rave at Florenc<\ 
[Bare.J 

Tmberert (un-be-reft')» «• Not bereaved or be- 
reft. SaudyH, Aineid. 

Illlbe8eexn(un*be-Hem'), r t r< ////-t + bf‘seetu ] 
Not to b<* fit for or worthy of; lie unbeeomiug 
or not befitting to [Rare J 

Ah ! may at Hum ever be what now thou art, 

Nor uuMseevv the promi»e of thy HpniiK 

JbyroH, To lanthe 

onbeBeexning (nn-be-se'mmg), a. Unbecom- 
ing; not befitting; unsuitable. 

Was not that unbeseemtng a King? 

A Hatley, tr of i^olloquieg of Erasmus, I 427. 

imbeseemingly (un-be-se'ming-h), adv. In an 
unbeseeming or unbecoming manner; unwor- 
thily. Hnnow, Works, III., ser 0. 
unbeseemingness (un-be-sfi'ming-nos), u. The 
state or character of being unbeseeming Bp 
Hall, (kmlemplatioiiH, Jeroboam’s Wife, 
imbesougbt (un-be-8of ' ), a. Not besoughi ; not 
sought hy petition or entreaty. Mdtov, P. L., 
X. ior>«. 

nnbeSTOak (uu-be-spek'), v, t. To revoke or 
put off, as sometiiing spoken for beforehand; 
annul, as an order, invitation, or engagement 

Pretending that the eorps stinks, they will bury it to 
night privately, and so will unhespeak all their guests. 

PepifS, Wary, Oct. IM), 166J. 

I can Immediately run ba( k and unbesjteak what I have 
order’d Garrtck, Lying Valet, I. 

nnbestowed (un-b^stdd'), a. Not bestowed; 
not given, grant edi or oonferrod; not disposed 
of. Bacon, Henry VJI., n. 210. 
nnbethinkf (un-be-thingK'), v. t. Not to be- 
think. [Rare and* erroneous ] 

The Lacodasmonian foot fa nation of all other the most 
obstinate in maintaining their gntund) . unbethmtgkt 
themselves to disperse and retire 

Cotton, tr of Montaigne’s Essays, xL (Dames ) 

nnbetide (un-b^tid'), v. I. To fail to happen 
or betide. 

Thilke thing that Qod seth to bltyde, it no may nat un- 
bUyde, Chaucer, Botithius, v. prose 0. 

lUlbettered (un-bet'()rd), a. Not bettered or 
mitigated. [Rare.] 

From kings, and prliMta and statesmen, war arose, 

Whose safety is man's deep unbettered woe 

Shelley, Queen Mab, iv. 

tmbewarflSf (un-b§-wSrz'), adv, [< + he- 

ware: erroneously for unaware^.} Unaware; 
unawaros. 

To the intent that by their coming unlmvares they 
might do tlie groator dlstruction 

J. Brende, tr. of Quintus Curtius, iv. 

nubias (un-bra^), fi. t. To free from bias; tuni 
or free from jirejudieo or prepossession. 

The truest sorvioe a private man may hope hi do his 
country ia by unlAamny hfs mind as ranch ns possible 
Sw(fU Sentiments of a Ch. of Eng. Man, 1 

OnbiaBed. onbiaBSed (un-bi'ast), a . Free from 
bias, undue partiality, or prejudice ; impartial: 
as, an unbiased mind; an unbiased opinion or 
decision* 
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Ail men . . lean to mercy when unbiassed by pas- 

sions or interest 

Ooidsmith, Citizen of the World, letter xxxviiL 

onbiasedl^, nnbiasBedly (uu-bi'aHt-ii), adr. 
W ithout. bias or pro jud ice ; impartially Locke, 
(Conduct of tho Understanding, $ 3. 

unbiasednesB, unbiassedness (un-hi'uHt-m s), 

V. The state of being unbiased; freedom from 
bias or prejudice ; impartiality, 
unbid (un-bid'), a 1. Not bid; uiibiddou. 

Thoms also and thistles it shall bring thee forlh 

Unbid Milton, P. L, \ 201 

2t. Wit hout having said prayers. Spenser, F . Q , 

1. IX. .'H. 

unbidden (un-bid'n), a, [< MK. unhiden . < un-^ 
4- bidden,)^ 1. Not bidden; not commanded; 
hence, sjumtaneous. — 2. Uninvited; not re- 
quested to attend. 

Unbidden guests 

Are often welcomcst when they are gone 

Shak , 1 Hen VL, II 2. 65 

unbidet (un-buU), I. To go away; refuse to 
1 emu in or stuj . Testament of Love, 
unbind (un-bind'), V, 1 ; prot. and pp. unbound, 
npr unbindtuq. [< ME. unbiuden, < AH. uu- 
mndan (= OFnes undbinda, onbinda = D. out- 
hinden = G. nitbmdeu); as un-^ + 1. 

To release from bands or restraint, as tlie hands 
or feet of a prisoner; fre<‘ 

Tak now my souIe, untuiul ino of this unreste 

Chaveer, OixmI Women, 1 1S80 
How myst god me of care mlnnde, 

Sithen g<Kl lourth tnmthe so verrlli i 

Hymns to Virgin, etc (L E. T. 8 X p. 97. 

2. To unfasten, as a band or tie. 

And death unbind my chain 

Whittier, Knight of St John 

unbirdly ( un-ber<rii ), adi . Unlike or unworthy 
ot a bird < Unett y. Of Lilierty. [A nonce-word. J 
unbisbop (un-bibh'up), r. 1. [< uu-l 4- bishop.] 
To deprive of einscopiil orders; divest of the 
rank or ofllce of hishoii Mdtou, Reformation 
m Eng , 1 . 

unbitt (un-bit'), r. f. Xaut,, to remove tlio 
turns of from the bitts: as, to uubitt a cable, 
unbitted ( an - bit ' od ), a Un bridled ; unc'on- 
trolled. 

Our carnal stings, uur unlntted lusts 

Shak , Othello, i 8 836 

unbitten, unbit (un-bit'n, un-bit'), p a. Not 
bitten 

UnbU by rage canine of dying nob Young 

unblamable (uTi-bla'ma-bl), a. Not blamable; 
not culpable ; innocent Also spelled uuhlame- 
a Me, 

To secim* myself or the publn against tho future by 
positive Intlictions upon the inpinuus is also within 
the moderation of an unUamahle defence 

Jer Taylor, \\ urks (ed 15:35), I 18. Pref 

UnblamableneSB (un-bla'ina-bl-m's), n Tho 
st-ate of being unhlainabh*, or not cliargeable 
with blame or fault South, Also .spelled ««- 
btameabtvness. 

unblamably (un-blii'ma-bli), adr. In an un- 
bhimable manner, so as to incur no blame. 
1 Thess. ii 10. Also spelled uuhlameabUj 
nnblamed (uii-blam<l'), a. Not blametf; free 
from censure ; innocent 

So . . unblamed a life B Jonson, .Sejaiius, II. 4 

Unblaaclied (un-bleclit'), . Not bleachi^d ; of 
the color that it has after weaving, noting 
elotU. 

unblflacbing (un-ble'ching), a. Not bleaching; 
not becoming white orjiale. [Rare.] 

HhKid'a unJbleachinq stain Byron, Childo Harold, i. 

UUbleeding (uii-ble'<ling), a Not bleeding; 
not suffering loss of blood: as, ^^uubkediuq 
wounds,” Jhiuul, To Sir T. Egerton. TRare ] 
UnblomiBbablO (un-blcm'ish-a-bl), a. Not ca- 
pable of being bleiuislied Mdton. 
UnblBXnisbBd (un-blem'isht),(7. Not blemished; 
not stained; free from turpitude, reproach, or 
deformity; pure; sjiotless: as, an unblemished 
reputation or life ; an unblemished moral char- 
acter. 

Unbloncbedt (un-blencht'), a. Not daunted or 
disconcerttMl; uueonfounded. Milton, Comus, 
1. 730. 

unbleSBt (un-bios'), r. 1 [< un-^ 4- bless ] To 

make unhappy; neglect to make happy. 

Thou dost beguile the world, unhless some inotlior 

.Sonnets, 111 

unblessed (un-blest ' or un-bles'ed), a. [< MK. 
unblessed, onblissed, < iin-^ 4- blessed.] Same 
as unblest. 


unbolt 

Every Inordinate cup Is unblessed 

Shak , Othello, ii 3. 311. 

UnblessedneBB (un-bles'ed-nes), ». The state 
of being unblessed; wretchedness. Udall. 
unblest (un-blest'), a. [A later spelling of un- 
blessed.] Not lilessed; excluded from bene- 
diction; hence, cursed; wretched; uiihap])y. 
Ill that He blesses is our g(HKl, 

And unbleet good Is ill 

F W Faber, Hymns. 

unbllnd (un-blind'), V. t, [< wn-i 4* blind ] To 
tiei* from blindness; give sight to; open tho 
(‘ves of. [Rare.] 

It is not Uki late to unbhnd some of the people 

Bp. Ilaeket, Ahp Williams, ii m (Dames.) 
Keep his \ Isloii clear from speck, his Inward sight unblind 
Keats, Birthplace of Bums 

unblissful (un-bhs'ffil), a. Unhappy. Tenny- 
son, Dream of Fair Women, 
unblitbe (un-bliTH'), a [< ME. unhhthe, < AH. 
unblithe (= OHG. unblidi); as un-^ 4* blithe ] 
Nothlithe; not happy. 

unblock (un-blok'), t. t. In whist, to play an 
unuecessiinly high card, in order to avoid inter- 
rimtiiig a partners long suit, 
unblooded (un-bliid'cd), a Not marked or dis- 
tinguislied l»y improved blood; not thorough- 
bred. as, an unblooded horse, 
unbloodiod (un-blud'id), r/ Not mode bloody. 
Shak , 2 Hen. VJ , m. 2. 193. 
unbloody (uu-blud'i), a. 1. Not stained with 
blood. 

This hath hi ought 

Sweet peace to sit in that hilght state she ought, 
Unbloody, or untioiibled 

B Jonson, King James s Coronation Entertainment. 
2. Not shedding blood; not cruel — 3. Not ac- 
companied with bloodshed 
Many iiattuiU, ami some of those not uubloodie 

Milton, Hist Eng , li 
Unbloody sacrifice, a sacillliu which does not involve 
the sliedding of hlootl, such as the meat-offering (meal-of- 
fei ing) of the Old 'i'ehtamcnt , specifleall}, the eiicharistie 
»»acriflee. 

unblotted (uu-blot'(‘d), a Not blotted, or not 
blotted out; not deleted; not erased. 

Spenser . seems to have iieen satisfied with his first 
unblottrd thoughts / D Israeli, Amen of Lit , IL 120 

unblown^ (un-bl6n'), a [< 4- blowiA J 1. 

Not blow^ri, inflated, or otherwise affected by 
tho wind. 

A fire unbloim (shall) devour his race 

Sandys, Paraphrase of tlie Ikiok of Joi>, p .M. 
Leisure 

Might luce w fill unbloim aiiiple gamierits 

S Lanier, Sunrise un the Marshes 

2. Not caused to sound, as a wind-instrument. 
Tile lances unlifted, the trunqiets unbloim 

Byron, Destruitiuii of Seniiaehorib 

unblown^ (un-blon'), u r< un-t 4* bl-owH*^.] 
Not blown; not having tlie bud expanded; 
hence, not fully grown or developed. 

My tender babes I 

My unbloim flowers ' Slmk , Rich III , iv. 4 10. 

unblushing (un-blush'ing), a. Not blusliiug; 
hence, destitute of or not exhibiting shame; 
impudent; shameless: as, an asser- 

tion. 

That hold, had man, pretending still, 

With haid unblushing fioni, the pulilic good 

T Edieards, Sonnets, xlv 

unblushingly (nn-blush ' mg-li), adv. In an un- 
bluBlnng or shameless manner, 
unboastitll (un-bost'ful), a. Not Imasting; 
unassuming; modest. Thomson, Hummer, 
unbodied (un-bod'id), a. 1. Having no inat^- 
iial body; incorporeal. 

He’s such ail airy, thin, unlsHlied coward, 

That no revenge can caU'h liiiii 

Beau and FI , King and No King, v. 1 

2. Freed from the body; disembodied. 

Like an unbodied joy whoso race is just lieguii 

ShelUy, To a Skylark, ill 

unbodin^ (un-b6'ding), a. Not anticqiatmg; 
not looking for. 

I grow in worth, and wit, and sense, 

U nbodxng critic-pen. 

Tennyson, Will Waterproof, vl 

Unbodkined (un-bod 'kind), Unfastened with 
a bodkin; freed from fastening by a bodkin. 
Mrs. Browning, Duehess May. [Rare.] 
Unbodyt (un-l»od'i), r. I. To be deprived of the 
iiody; become disembodied 

'Tile fate woldc ids stnile nhoide^nbodye 

VhauM'r, Troihts, r. 1.660. 

unbolt (un-bolt'), i. f < un-^ 4- bolt^. ] I. trans. 
To release or allow to be opened by withdraw- 
ing a bolt • as. to unbolt a door. 

He shall unboU the gatea Shak , T and C ., tv. 2. k 



unbolt 

n. tntrans To withdraw a bolt and thuH open 
that wlneh it confined j honee (rarely), to oj)en ; 
unfold; exjdaiu. 

Pain How shall 1 understand you? 

Ptn>t I will unbolt to you Shak , T of A , I 1 61. 

unbolted^ (un-borted)^ a, [St*e bolOf r ] Not 
bolted; not laatened l»y bolts, 
unbolted'"* (nn-bort(‘d),\/ [Hco hoU'^^, v l 1. 
Not bolted or aitted; not havinj^ the bran or 
coarse part separattMl by a boltoi ; as, unbolted 
meal, lienee — 2f. C'oarse; gross; not refined. 
1 will trend this unboiled villain lnb> mortar 

Sltak , Lear, il 2. 71. 

nnbono (un-bfin'), r t. (< d- bonf^ J 1. To 
deprive of a bone or of bones [Karo ] — 2. To 
fiiug or twist about as if boneless [Karo 3 
In the Colleges so many t»f the young Di\ Incs, and those 
in next aptitude to Divinity, have bin smie so oft upon 
the Htago w rithing and utUHmxim their Clergie liinmea to 
all the antick and dishonest geslui ea of Trinculo’s. 

Milton, Apology for Smeotymnuus 

nnbozmet (im-bon'ot), r. I, tntrans To un- 
cover the head by taking off the bonnot or, 
by extension, unv head-dress. jfJeoff, Jj. of the 
li., V. 17. 

n. irans To remove the bonnet or, by ox- 
tonsion, any head-tlross from, as tho head, or 
the wearer of the head-dress, 
nnboiineted (uu-bon'et-ed), a, 1. Having no 
bonnet on; by extension, without any heail- 
dress; bareheaded. 

Unbonneted ho TUTM Shak , Jjoar, \\l 1 14 

2. Without taking the bonnot or cap ofl ; mak- 
ing no obeisance. 

1 fetch my life and being 
From men of royal siege, and my demerits 
May speak unbonneted to as proud a fortune 
As this that 1 have reach’d Shak , Othello, i 2 2.^ 

unbooked (nn-bukt'), o. Unbookish [Karc ] 
With acompaiw of diction unequalled by any other pub- 
lic Mrfornier of the time, ranging from ihv unbooked 

freimncss of the Scottish peahantto the most fat -sought 
phrase of literary curiosity 

Lotoell, Study W Indows, p 189 

unbookish (un-buk'ish), a, 1. Not addicted to 
books or reading 

It Is to be wondered how iriuselcsa unbookish they were, 
minding nought but the feats of war Milton 

2. Not cultivated by study; unlearned 
Bis unbookish Jealousy must < oiistrue 
Poor Cassio s smiles, gestures, and light behaviour 
Quite in the wrung Hhak , Othello, h 1 102. 

nnbooklearned (un-buk'Uir^ned), «. illiterate. 
[Hare.] 

Unbook-learn'd people have lonn'd by heart many 
psalms of tile old translatirin 

ihdler, Cli Hist, Vlf. 1 32 {Davies) 

unboref, n A Middle English form of unborn 
Oower, Conf. Amant., vi. 
unborn (un-b6rn'), [< ME unborrn , nnhore : 

< Mw-I + born^.] Not born; not brought into 
life; not yet existing. 

The woe's to come , the children yet unbftm 
Shall feel this day as sharp to them as thorn 

Shak , Kich II , 1\ 1 .'122 

unbosom (un-buz'um), r. [< mw-- 4- bosom ] 
I. Dans. To reveal in confidence; disclose, as 
one’s secret opinions or feelings: often u.sed 
with a reflexive pronoun. 

Their several counsels they unbosom shall 

Shak , L. L. L., V. 2. 141. 
The rest of this winter I spent in a lonesome, solitary 
life having none to converse with, none to unitostnti my- 
self uuto, none to ask counsel of, none to seek relief from, 
but tho turd alone, who yet was more than all. 

T EUwood, Life (ed Howells)^ p. 227 

n. tntrans. To make a revelation in confi- 
dence; disclose one’s niiiennost feelings. 

Princes usually treat su( h persons familiarly , and, quit- 
ting their throne like Luna, think they may with safety 
unbosom to them Jiacon, Political Fables, iv , ExpL 

unbOBOmer (un-buz'um-6r), n. One who iin- 
boBoniH, discloses, or reveals. 

An unbosomer of sccicts Thackeray 

unbottomed (un-bot^umd), a. 1. Having no 
bottom ; bolt oinless 

The dark, untmtUm'd, inilnitc abyss. 

MOUm, V. L,, 11 406. 
2t. Having no solid foundation; having no re- 
liance. 

This is a special act of Christian hope, to be thus unbot- 
tamed of ourselves, and fastened uiM)n tlod Hammond 

unbought (*un-bkt'), a. Wl unhonht, ww- 
bocht, unhoht, < A8. unhoht; as «w-l + bought^ ] 
1. Not bought; oidained without money or 
purchase. 

The unbought dainties of the poor 

Dryden, Horace^ Epod. 2. 
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2. Unsold; without a purchaser: as, an unbought 
stock of books. 

The merchant will leave our native commodities un- 
bought upon tho hands of the farmer Locke 

3. Not bought over; iinbribed 

TJnbrlbcal, unhaughi, our swords we draw. 

SeoU, War Song of the Edinburgh Light Dragoons. 

unbounded (un-bounMed), a. 1. Having no 
bound or limit; unlimited in extent; hence, 
immeasurably great: as, space ; mw- 

bounded power 

The wide, tho unbounded prospect 

Addison, Cato, v. 1. 
2. Having no chock or control; unrestrained. 
Ue was a man 

Of an unhtunded stomacii. ever ranking 
Himselt with piinces. Sluxk , lien Vlll., iv 2. 84 
«83riL 1. Boundless, lUimitahle — 2, Uncontrolled. 

unboundedly (un-boun'ded-b), adv. in an un- 
bounded manner; without bounds or limits. 
Hyron. 

unooundedness (un-boim'ded-nes), w, Tho 
state or eondition of being uubounaed; free- 
dom from bounds or limits; specifically, that 
character of a continuum by virtue of which, 
if anv point be taken, and then any other in- 
definllely near tho first, a third point may bo 
found indefinitely near tho first, and situated op- 
posite to the second with reference to the first 

In tlie extension of space-construction to tho infinitely 
great wo must distinguish between urdtoundedness and 
intlnite extent , the former belonging to the extent rela- 
tions, the latter to tho measure roiations. That space is 
an unboun<led three-fold maiiifoldness is an assumption 
which is developed by every conoeption of the outer 
world, according to which at every instant the legton of 
real perception is completed and the possihle itositious of 
a sought ooject are constructed, and wliii h by these ap- 
plications is forever confirming itself The unbounded 
ness of space iiosaesses in this way a greater empirical cer- 
tainty than any external experience But its infinite ex- 
tent by no means follows from this 

Mtemami, tr by CTltford 

unboundent (un-bouu'den), «. [< ME tniboun- 
den, pp. of unbind, r.] **Bot free; iinwedded. 
Were I unbounden, als4) mote I thee, 

I wolde never eft coinen in tho snare 

Chaucer, ITol. to Merchant's Tale, 1 J I 

unbowf (uTi-bou'), t\ t. [< kw- 2 + ftoirl.] To 
unbend. 

Looking hack would unbow his resolution 

b'tdler, Holy War, p. J JK. 

unbowablut (un-bou'ar-bl), a. Incapable of Im*- 
lug bent or inclined. ” Mtubbfs. 
unbowed (un-boud'), a. [< ME unbowed, < 
+ bowed, pp of boirl, r.j 1. Not bowed or 
arched; not bent. 

He . . passeth by with stiff, unbowed knee 

^AoA-, 2Hen. VI , liL 1. 16 
Hence — 2. Not subjugated; unsubdued; not 
put under tbe yoke. Shak., Tempest, i. 2 llTi. 
unbowelf (un-bou'el), r. t, [< m«- 2 -f bowel ] 
To deprive of the entrails ; eviscerate ; disem- 
bowel i>r. If. More. 

unboy (un-boi'), v. t. [< + boy.’\ To free 

from boyish thoughts or habits; raise above 
boyhood, (Uarendon. fliare ] 
unbrace (un-bras'), v [< if«-2 + brace ] I. trans, 
1. To remove the points or braces of; free from 
tension or constraint; loose; relax: as, to ttn- 
braee a drum; to unbrace tho arms; to unbrace 
the nerves. 

Uls Joyful friends utUfrace his asiire arms. 

Pope, Iliad, vii. 142. 

2f. Tocarv'o; disjoint. 

Fn^race ttiat malarde Babees Book{^ E. T BXP 266. 
U. tntrans. To grow flaccid; relax; hang 
loose. Dryden. 

unbraced (un-brast'), a. Not braced, in any 
sense. 

With his doublet all unbraced. Shak., Hamlet, 11 1. 78 
unbrald (un-brad'), V. t, [< + braid^.'] To 

separate 111 0 strands of; unweave; unwreathe, 
nnbrained (un-brand' ), a. Deprived of brains ; 
not brained. Jhau. and FI. [Rare.] 
nnbranebed (un-br&ncht'), a. Not branched; 
not provided with liranches. 
nnbreast (un-brest'), v. t. [< mw-S + breast,^ 
To lUsclose or lay ojicn ; unbosom. 

Could'st thou nninask their pomp, unbreast their heart, 
How would’st thou laugh at this rich beggerlo 

P. Fletcher, Piscatory Eclogues, Iv. 

unbreathed (uii-breTHd'), a. l. Not breathed; 
not liaviiig passed through the lungs : us, air un- 
hreafhed. — 2t. Not exercised; unexercised; un- 
practised. 

And now have toil'd their unbreaihed memories. 

Shak, M N. D , v. 1. 74. 

nnbreathing (un-bre'VHing), a. Not breath- 
ing. Byron, SauL 


unbuild 

unbred (nn-bred'), a. If. Unbegot; unborn. 

Hear this, thou age unbred: 

Ere you were bom was beauty's summer dead. 

Shak , Sonnets, civ 

2. Not well bred; destitute of breeding. 

My M ephow 's a little unbred; you'll pardon him. Madam 
Congreve, Way of the W orld, ill 17 

3. Not taught or trained. 

Unbred to spinning Dryden, iEneld, vii 1095. 

nnbreech (un-hr§ch'), v. t. [< ww-2 + breech J 

1. To remove breeches from. — 2. To free the 
breech of, as a cannon, from its fastenings or 
coverings. 

Let the worst eome, 

I can unbreech a cannon, and without much help 
Turn her in hi the keeL 

Beau and FI , Double Marriage, ii 1 

nnbreeched (un-brecht'), a. Wearing nobreoch- 
es ; not yet of the age to wear breeches. 

Methoughts I did recoil 
Twenty-three years, and saw myself unbreeohd, 

In my green velvet coat, my dagger tnuxxled. 

Shak , W. 1'., L 2. 166. 

unbrentt, a. A Middle English form of unburnt. 
unbrewed (un-br6d'), a. Not brewed or mixed ; 
pure or gonuiiie. 

They drink the stream 
Unbretp’d, and ever full 

Young, Night Thoughts, vii 

unbribable ( un-bri ' ba-bl ), a. Iiicapabl e of be- 
ing bribed. Feltham. 

unbridle (nn-bri'dl), v. t. To free from thf» 
bridle; let loose. Shak., liOar (Qq.), iii. 7. 86. 
unbridled (un-bn'dld), a. Not having a bridle 
on; bonce, unrestrained; unruly; violiuit; li- 
centious. 

This is not well, rash and unbridled l)oy, 

'i o fly the favours of so good a king. 

Shak., AU s Wtll, iil 2. 80 
He, mad with rage 

And with desires unbridled, fled, and vow’d 
That ring should me undo 

Webster and Dekker, Northward Hoc, 1 .H 

unbridledness (un-bri'dld-uos), n. The charac- 
ter or state of being unbndletl; freedom from 
control or restraint ; license ; violence. 

The presumption aud unlmdledness of youth 

Leighton, Coro on 1 Pet v. 

unbroidenf, a. [< + brotden, braided: see 

ME. braui, broid ] Unbraid (‘d. 

Hire myghtv trosses of hire sonnysshc heres, 
Unbroiaen, hangeti al aboute him eorts 

Chaucer, 'I roilus, iv. 817 

unbroket (uu-brok'), a. Unbroken. 

Ood keep all vows unbroke that swear to thre ! 

Shak., Rlcli. 11 , iv 1 216. 
By age unbruke. Pope, Odyssey, vlll 147 

unbroken (un-brO'kn), a 1, Not broken; 
whole; entire; hence, left in its integrity; not 
violated. 

Tho clergy met vety punctually, and tin* patriarch’s let- 
ter was produced in the aasoinbly, the seal cxMtuiiied, and 
declared to be the patriarch's and unbroken 

Bruee, Source of the Mlc, II 460 

2. Not weakened; not cnished; not subdued: 
as, a mind unbroken by age. — 3. Not tamed or 
rendered traetuble ; not taught; not accustomed 
to tho saddle, harness, or yoke : as, an unbroken 
horsoorox. — 4. Not interrupted ; undisturbed: 
as, unbroken slumbers; hence, regular. 

The allied army returned to Lamheque unpursued and 
In unbroken order. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., xlx. 

unbroken^ (un-bro'kn-li), adv. Without break 
or intermission. 

unbrokenness (uu-brd'kn-nes), n. The charac- 
ter or state of being unbroken, 
unbrotberlikef (un-bmTH'^‘r-llk), a. Unbro- 
therly. Dr, JJ. More. 

unbrotberly (un-bruTH'<^r-li), a. Not brother- 
ly; not becoming or befitting a brother. Bacon, 
unbrute (un-brfit'), v. t. r< ««-2 -f /mtfe.] To 
take away the character of a brute from. Fenn, 
Liberty of (yonsciciioe, iv. [Rare.] 
unbuckle (un-buk'l), v. t, K ME. unbokelen, 
unboclen ; < «n-2 + buckle^ ] To release from a 
fastening by buckles : as, to unbuckle a shoe, 
unbuckramed (un-buk'ramd), a. Not stiffened 
or lined with buckram ; hence, not stiff; easy; 
natural ; informal. Colmanthe Younger. [Rare.] 
unbudded (un-bud'ed), a. Not having put 
forth a bud ; unblown. 

Tho hid scent In an uribudded rose. Keats, Lamia, il. 
unbuild (un-bild'), v. t; pret. and pp. unlmilt, 
unbtnlded, ppr, unbuilding, (^< aw-2 •¥ build, tx J 
To demolish, as that which is built; raze; de- 
stroy. [Rare.] 

To unbuUd the city and to lay all flat. 

Shak., Cor., UL 1. 198. 



unlrailt 
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unbuilt (un-biltO, Not yet built; not erect- 
ed; nnoonetructed. 

VnbuHt BabeL Drayton, Polyolblon, It. 

unbundle (un-bun'dl), v, t [< un-^ + bundle ] 
Toutipflok; open; dieelose; declare. [Kare.] 
Unbundle your (Uiefg, madani, and lot uh Into the par* 
ticuluTB. Jarvw, Don Quixote, 11. ill 6 {DavLee ) 

unbuoyed (ini-l)oid' orun-bdi<r),r/. Not buoyed 
or borne up. JCdinburgh Jiee. 
unburden, unburihen (un-b^rMn, -thu), v . ^ 
r< ww-'-i + burden^, burthen^.] 1. To nd of a 
load; free from a burden ; ease. 

While w(j 

Unburihen' d crawl toward death 

Shdk , Jjoai, 1 1 42. 

2. To throw off as beinj^ a burden; diseharj^e; 
hence, todiaclose; reveal. 

To unburden all my plota and purjKigea 

Shak , M of V., i 1 ISS 

3. To relieve, as the mind or heart, by diacloH- 
ing what he« heavy on it ; alHO, reffoxivciy, to 
relieve (one’a self) in tlus way; as, he unbur- 
dened hmselj to his confessor. 

Well, now we are alone, there Is a subjocl, tny dear 
friend, on which 1 wl»li to unburihen my mind to y<m 

Sheruian, School for Scandal, 1\ 3 
QeorRina, when not unburdening her heart to me, spent 
moat of her time in lying on the sofa, fretting aliont the 
dullneaa of the houae. Charlotte Bronte, Jane Eyre, xxi 

unburdened (un-hf‘rMnd), a. Not burdened. 

Wholly unburdened with hUtorloa] knowledge or with 
any experience of life The Academy, Aug 2 , 1890, p 9<t 

unburiable (un-ber'i-a-bl), rt. Not callable of 
beiu^ buried; unlit to be buried. Tenni/fton, 
(iareth and Ijvnette. 

unburied (un-ber'id), a. [< ME. unburied, < 

+ burmi.'\ Not buried ; not mtcrro<l. 

The dead euxeasBea of unlntncd men 

Shak, Vor,i\i 3. 122. 

unbumed. unbumt (un-bormr, un-bernt'), it 
[< ME. vnbrent; < uw-1 + biirnf d, burnt ] 1. Not 
burned; not consumed or injured by hre. 

He said ’Iwoa folly, 

For one pcK>r grain or two, to Uiavc unbumt, 

And atm to noho the offence Hhak , t or , v 1 27 
Tile source of the heat token up by tlie veaael la nothing 
but nnbunit gaat'M Sci, Arner Supp , X.\U H78H 

2. Not baked, as brick. 

unbuminff (uu-b^^r'inng), a. Not consuming 
away by tire. [Kare.J 
Tlu unburmng lire called light 

Sir K iHghy, Of Bodica, > 11 


uncalled (un-kd,ld')*<(* [< ME, uncalled; 

+ called,'} Not culled ; uusummoned ; not in- 
vited; not demanded, 
ilild Ltttina came uneaUed. 

Dryden,iT of Ovid a Cinyraa and Myrrha 
Uncalled for, not retiulrcd , not needed or deinaiulud , 
improperly brought forward 
In other iieople’a presence 1 was, na foirncily, dtfiien 
tial and quiet , auy other line of conduct being uncalled 
for Charlotte Bronit , .lam* I. 3 1 1 , \\i v 

Also written uncalled for, when used attnbutivcly aa, 
moat uncalled-for lemurfca. 

uncallow (un-karo), n. The name given id Noi - 
folk, England, to the deposits of gravel resting 
<»n the chalk. 

uncalm (un-kam'), t’. t [< w/i-2 + calm.} To 
deprive of calm; disturb. [Kare ] 

What atrango disquiet has uneatm'd your breast 

Dryden 

uncamp (nn-kamp'), i\ t. [< m«-2 -F camp^, J To 
cause to decamp ; dislodge; expel. [Rare.] 

If they could but now uneainp their oncmlea. 

MUton, Hist Eng., it 

uncandid (un-kan'did), a. Not eandid, frank, 
or true. The Jmencon, Vlll. 232. 
uncandidly (uu-kanMid-li), adv. In an unt^an- 
did manner. 

uncandor (un-kan"dor), n. Lack of candor. 
[Rare.] 

It Hccrna to me it waa an utter failure," suggested An* 
nle “Quite But it was what I expected " 'JTiere ap- 
peared an uneandorin this whb h Annie could not let pass 
Ilowelle, Annie Kilhum, xxi 

uncanniness (nn-kan'i-nes), n. The character 
of being uncanny. 

Your gentml uncanmnet>H 

George Lliot, Mill on the Floss, p 277. 

uncanny (un-kan'i), a. [He. and Norib Eng 
Hoe canny ] 1. Nol canny, in any sense — 2. 

Eery; w'eird; mysleriouM , apparently not of 
this world, hence, noting ouo supposed to pos- 
sess preternatural jiowers. 

I wish she binna uncanny Scott, Guy Mannoring, III. 
What does that inuxplit able, that uncanny turn of coun- 
ienntu c mean ' Charlotte Bronte , Jane Eyi e, xxiv 

lie rather expected something to lay hold 

of him from behind C Kiiujdey, Alton Locke, xxi 

3. Severe, us a fall or blow. 

An uncanny coup I gat for my paiu'^ 

ScoU, Waverley, Ixvi 

uncanonic (un-kH-non'jk), a. Same as unca- 
Homcal. 


UneapHouM and candid natures 

Felt ham, Besolves, U. 48. 

uncardinal (un-kar'di-nal), r. t. [< ««-2 + car- 
dinal.} To divost of the eunli/ialato. [Bure] 
Borgio . . got a dlspetisai ion to unrardtnof himself 

bHdler 

uncared (un-kard'), a. Not regarded; not 
lieialed; not attended: withyo? 

'I’hclr own . . ghostly condition uncared for 

Hooker, Kcclcs Tollty, v § 1 

uncareful (un-kfir^ful), a. 1. Ilaviug no eare, 
Iree irom care. 

'1 bis jtjurney . baa been one of the brightest and 
most uncare fiu intctludos of my life 

JJawtltornc, JbretKli and Italian Note-Books, p 272 

2. Taking no care ; not watchful ; mcuutious. 
— 3f. Producing no care. 

Uncareful inakuro Quarlee. 

[Bare in all senses.] 

TJnearia (ung-ka'n-k), n. [NTj.(Hchreber,17H9), 
< ]j uncus, a hook: ‘see uncui.} A genus 

of gamopetalous 

dor Itubiaccdi and 

tribe AVi Mr it ^ 

is distingiiihliLd fioia 

the type gi nus JSau- A 

dea by its valvate co ^ 

rolla and septlcidol 

copsule. Thtie aie ^ 

about 32 Bpcclt*8, must- 
ly natives of India 
lM*yond the Ganges, 

with one in Africa S 

and one in Guiana BMHa WjIHg ^ 

and Bnucil They are ^ r 
shrubby climbers with ^ ^ 

opposite short-peti- Je nf/'dj W IvSv^ 

ofed leaves, and axil- 1 1 \\ VK 

lary heads of haiiy D H b X\\\ 

yeUowjBh Dowers, foj- vlf sMu W ~ \ 

lowed by largo don* w I? B 

gated, two celled, 1 \7 * X/V 

many*8eeded ‘ ap ; /. // ^ 

sules U Gambler, 

Java, and Sumatra, is open, shnwnn*; tin. style ajiU snuma , t, 
the BOUIce of one tlf fiutt «ith iM'rsisUnt calyx 
the most important 

tanning-materials of commerce, for whiub aee gambler 
uucamate (un-kar'nat ), a [< m«-1 + carnatc ] 
Not earnate or fleshly; not incarnate; not made 
fl(‘Rh. 

The uneamate Father. Str T Brmcne, Vulg Err 
uucamate (un-kar'iiat), v t. [< ««-2 + carnatc.} 
To divest of flesh or lleshliness. lip. tiauden, 

( Rare.] 


unbumt (un-WTnt'), a. Hoc unburned 

0 bush unbrent, brenning In Moyses syghtc 

Chaucer, Prioress’s Tale, I id 

unburrow (un-bur'6), V. t. [< + burrow^ } 

To tnke from a burrow; unearth. [Rare.] 

He cun bring down sparrows and vnburrow rabbits. 

IhckeiiK, I ncommei cial Traveller, x. {Damee ) 

unburthen, t t. Hee unburden. 

unbury (un-ber'i), r t. ; pret. and pp. unhtnicd, 
ppr. unburytng. [< mw-2 + bury^.} 1. To ex- 
11 uino; disinter [Run*.] 

The hours they are not at flioir heads, which are not a 
few, they employ in 8 {H!akiiig ill of us, unburytng our 
bones, and buiying our reputations 

Jarcut, Don Quixote, II. iii 6 {Itamee ) 

2. Figuratively, to uncover; reveal; disclose. 

Since you have one secret, keep the other , 

Never unbury either. Lytton, Itlchelieii, 1. 1 

unbUBineSBlike (un-biz'nes llk), a. Not biiHi- 
nesslike 

unbutton (uu-but'n), v. t. [< m>i-2 4- button ] 
To unfasten or open, as a garment, by sejia- 
rating the buttons and the buttonholes. 

What is the life of man ’ Is it not to shift from side to 
lido, from sorrow to sorrow? — to button up one cause of 
vexation, and unbutton another? 

Sterne, Tristram Shandy, iv 31 

Unbnxomt (un-buk'sum), a. [< ME. unhuxom, 
unhuxum, unborum, unhuhsum , < + buxom ] 

Disobedient. Piers Plowman {C), iii. 87. 

unbuxomlyt (un-buk'sum-li), adv. In a dis- 
obedient manner. Gower, Conf. Amant., 1 . 

unbuxomnessf (un-buk'sum-nes), w. [< ME *un- 
huxomnes, unbuxsumnes; < unhuxom + -wrw.] 
Disobedience. 

Sen Lucifer cure lodar es lighted so lawe 
For liys vhbuxuwnee in hale to he brente 

York Playe, p 0 

unoablod (un-ka'bld), a. Not fastened or se- 
cured by a cable. 

Within it ships . . uneabled ride secure 

Cotpper, Odyssey, xlli 117 

Uncag6 (un-kflj'), r. t. To set free from a cage 
or from confinement. 

The uncaged soul flew through the air. 

Famhaw, Poems (ed. 1070^ P« SM. 


This act waa uncanonic and a fault. 

Droicmny, King and Book, TI 17(). 

uncanonical (un-ka-iion'i-kiil), a. 1. Not ca- 
nonical ; not agreeabb* lo the eanoim. 

If ordinations wi r«‘ uncanonical 

Jrr 7 avlot, Lpiscopaey Asserted, g 32 

2. Not conformed or coiifunning to nile ; not 
determined by rule. — 3. Not belonging to thi* 
canon (of Hcripture).— Uncanonical hours. Sec 

hour. 

uncanonicalllCSS (un-kn-non'i-kal-neh), w. Tho 
character of beuig nncaijomcal. Bp. Lloyd. 
UUCapIlOXlise (un-kan'on iz), v t. [< m«- 2 -f- canon- 
i~c.] 1 . To deprive ol canonii'iil authority. — 2. 
To reduce from the rauk of a canonized saint. 
UlKUinoniZOd (un-kun'ou-i/d), a Not canon- 
ized ; not enrolled among tlie saints. 

The members of ft (the Komish cominunlonj boast very 
much of mighty signsand wond* jswrought by some can- 
onised and some uncatwntzed saints 

Br AUerbury, Sermons, II 1 

uncap (un-kap'), r.; pr<*t. and pji. uncapped, ppr. 
uncapping. [< «w-2 + cap^.} I, irans. To re- 
move a cap, as a percussion-cup, from, as a gun 
or a cartridge, or a protecting cap from, as a 
lens-tube. 

II, tntrans. To remove tlu* cap or hat. 

I felt really like uncapfnna, with a kind of reverenco. 

H Janice, Jr , I'rans sketches, p 247 

uncapablet (uu-kii' pa-bl ), a. Incapable. 

An inhuman wretch, 

Uncapable of plt>. Shak , M of V , iv 1 r> 
Me who came to take away the sins of the world w’as 
uncapable of poUutfuii by sin 

Bp Hall, Contcmplatiom^ V. 170. 

uncape (un-kap'), t'* [< + cape^ ] In hawk- 

ing, to prepare for flying at game by taking off 
tho cape or hood. Various explanations are given to 
the word as used bj Kliakspcre, “M city Wives, "Hi. s 170 
“ I warrant wo’ll unkennel the fox bet me stop this way 
first Do now uncape ” Acconiliig to fiteevens, it means 
to turn tho h»x out of the bng. according to WariuirUm, 
to dig out tho fox when earthed, aciording to Nares, to 
throw off the dogs or to begin the hunt, according to 
Schmidt to uncouple hounds. 
unoaptlOUS (un-kap'shus), a. Not captious; 
not ready to take objection or offense. 


uncart (un-kart'), v. t. [< mw -2 + cart ] To un- 
load or discharge from a cart. [Rare ] 

He carted and uncarted the manure with a sort of flunkey 
grace George Elu>t, Amos Barton, ii {Dame* ) 

uncase (un-kas'), r. [< ttw-2 -f cYi*</a.] I, traus. 

1. To take out of a case; release from a case or 
covering: especially (miht.) used of the colors 
or Hny portable flag; hence, to disclose ; reveal. 

(’ommit securely f4> true wisdome the vanquishing and 
uncaring of craft and sutlctie MdUm, Ref in Eng., li 

2. To strip; flay; case See raw 2. 

rhe Foxe, lint Author of that treacherie, 

Ho did uncaee, and then away let Die 

Spenoer, Mother Huh Tale, 1 1380. 

n.t tntrans. To undress fRare.] 

Du }OU not see Tompoy is uncanny for the combat? 

Shak , L L. V 2. 707 
uncastle (un-kas'I), v. t. [< mw -2 + casHc } 
1. To deprive of a castle; turn out of a castle. 
Fuller, Ch. Hist , HI. li. 39. (I/arres.)-^2. Tev 
deprive of tho distinguishing marks or appear- 
ances of a castle. Fuller. [Rare in both uses.] 
uncate (ung'kat), a. [< LL uncatu^, hooked, 
curved, < L. uncus, a hook : see itnce^, Mwr«8.] 
Same as uncinate. 

uncathedraled, uncathedralled (un-ka-the'- 
drald), a. Destitute of cathedrals. [Rare.] 

If he f Ixmgfellowj had, like Whltflor, grown old among 
the uncathedralled paganisms of Amorican suenory and 
life, etc Kncyc Bnt,, JCIV. 802. 

uncaused (un-k&zd'), a. Having no precedent 
cause; existing without an author; uncreated; 
self-existent. 

The idi'H of uneaueed matter Baxter, ( )n the Soul, li, 850. 

uncautelousf (un-k&'te-lus), a. Incautious 
uncautious (un-k&'shus), a. Incautious Itry- 
den, I*al. and Arc., li. 74 
uncantiously (un-kA'shus-li), adv. Incau- 
tiously Haterland. 

UnceD, A Middle English variant of ouncf'^ 
uncc-t, n. [< L. uncus, a hook, barb , cf. uncus, 
hooktsl, barbed, bent; see rnvana ) A claw. 
Tho river w'atking serpent to make sb'cpi*, 

Whooe horrid crest, blow skales and unrri hlncke, 
Tlireat every one a death 

Heytreod, Blit Troy, vli 70 {Naree) 



onoeaBeablat a. Unceasing. 

Dekker, 

imoeasillg (un-sS'sing), a. Not ceasing; not 
intermimng; continual. A Fletcher^ Piscatory 
EologueSf ill. ■egyii. Inoeaunt, oonatan^ unintamipt* 
ed, unremitting, perpetaal 

nncoasingly (un-se'sing-li), adv. In an unceas- 
ing manner; without intermission or cessa- 
tion; continually. 

uncemont (un-sem'ent, -B^ment' ), v. t, [< un-3 
+ cement.'] To dissever; rend apart. 

How to uneement your affections. 

Chapman and ShirUty, Chabot, Admiral of France^ iv. 

Uncementad (un-se-men'ted), a. Not cemented. 
The walls being of uneementsd masonry. 

Jour AtUJo^ Intt , XIX. 90. 

HnceremoniotUI (un-ser-e-mo'ni-us), a. Not 
ceremoniouB; familiar; informal. 

No warning glvmi ! ttnesrsmonfotut fate ! 

Young, Night Thoughta iii< 

Hnceremonionfily (un-ser-o-md^ni-us-li), adv. 
In an unceremonious manner; without cere- 
mony; informally. 

uncertain (un-sAr'tSm), a. Not certain ; doubt- 
ful. (a) Not known in regard to nature, qualities, or gen- 
eral eharacter. 

The things future, being also euents very vneertaine, 
and such as can not possibly be knowne because they be 
nut yet, can not be vsed for example nor for delight other- 
wise then b> hope. Puttsnham, Arte of Eng. Foeaio, p :r2 
For many days 

Has be l>een wandering in uneertain ways . 

Through wilderness, and woods of mossed oaks 

Kratg, Endymion, ii 
(P) Not known as regards quantity or extent: indeflnite, 
problematical as, an uncertain number of Independent 
Toters, a person of uncertain age. 

She was not old, nor young, nor at the years 
Which certain people call a certain age, 

Which yet the most uneertain age appears, 

Because 1 never heard, nor could engage 
A ^rson yet by prayers, or bribes, or tears. 

To name, define by speech, oi wi ite on page 
The period meant precisely by that word 

Byron, Beppo, st 22. 

(c) Having doubts , without certain knowl^ge . not sure. 
UnoerUnn of the issue. Shak , 1 Hen. IV , 1 1. OL 
Thir [the Saxons’] multitude wander d yet uneertain oi 

habiUtlon. Mtlton, Hist Eng , ill 

(d) Not sure as to aim or effect desired. 

Soon bent his bow, uncertain in his aim 

Ihryden, jEneid, vii 091. 
Or whistling slings dismiss’d the uneertain stone. Qay 
(«) Unreliable, insecure, not to bo dc|)ended on 
The uneertain glory of an April day 

Shak , T G. of V . I. 8 85, 
Can I, then, 

Part with such constant pleasures to embrace 
Uncertain vanities ? 

FMcher and another. Elder Brotheri i 2. 

(f) Not Arm or fixed, vague, indeterminate in nature, 
fluctuating 

All around 

Are dim uneertain shapes that cheat the sight 

Bryant, The Journey of Life 

(g) Undecided, hesitating, not 1*6801 ved 

The uneertain sickly appetite to please 

Shak , Sonnets, cxlvii 

(A) Not steady ; fltfuL 

Amid the strings bis fingers strayed, 

And an uncertain warbling made 

S^ L. of h. M , lilt 
I could see by that uficsrtaM slimmer how fair was all, 
but not how sad and old. HoweUe, Venetian Life, xL 
(i) Liable to change ; fickle *, inconstant , capricious , ir- 
resolute. 

Thou art constant ; 

I an uneertain fool, a most blind fool. 

Be them my gulda 

&sau. and FI., Double Marriage, L 1. 
Oh, woman ! in our hours of ease 
Uncertain, coy, aud hard to please 

Seod, Marmlon, vL 80. 

imeertaint v, t, [< mcertainy a.] 

To make or cause to* be unoertain. Baletgh. 
uncertainly (un-s^r'tan-ii), adv» In an unoer- 
tain manner, in any sense, 
nnoertainnees (nn-s^r^tAn-nes), n. The state 
or character of being uncertain, 
uncertainty (an-sOr'tAn-ti), n . ; pi. uncertain^ 
(-tiz). 1. The character or state of being 
uncertain ; want of certainty, (a) Of things: the 
state of not being certainly known ; absence of certain 
knowledge , doubtfulness *, want of reliability ; precari- 


The glorious uncertainty of it fthe law] is of malr use 
to the professors than the justice of It 

Maekhn, Love k la Mode, U. L 
In Inilght ttneertmn^ they He, 

Like future joys to Fancy’s eye. 

Seott, L oftheL.,UL 2. 
(b) Of persons* a state of doubt; a state in which one 
knows not what to think or do ; hesitation , irresolution. 
Here remain with your uncertainty ! 

Let eveiy feeble rumour shake your hearts ! 

Shaky Cor., flL8. lU. 
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It she ware a long while absent, he btoams pettish sod 
nervously restlsss, peeing the room to and ti^ with the 
uneerndnty that oharaoterlied sU his movements. 

Hawthorne, Beven Oables, lx. 

2. Something not certainly or exactly known; 
anything not determined, settled, or egtabliah* 
ed; a contingency. 

Until I know this sure uncertainty, 

111 entertain the offer'd fallacy. 

Shak , C. of E., iL 2. 187. 
Man, with all his boasted titles and privileges, wanders 
about in uneeirtaintUe, does and undoes, and oontradlots 
himself throughout all the various scenes of thinking and 
living JB^. AtUrhwry, Sermons, IL zzlil 

nnccflsantt (un-scB'ant), a. Incessant. 

There is In this Hand also a mountalne, which . . 

continueth alwayes burning, by meeeeant belching out of 
flames. UakluyVt Voyagee, I. 566. 

nnccssantlyf (un-ses'ant-li), adc. Incessantly. 
Whare-fore, what may do faile vn-to hym that oonaytes 
m-eeaeandly for to lufe the name of Ihesu? 

Hampoie, Prose I'reatises (B. E. T. S.X P 8. 

wTiobaln (un-chan')» <’• f- [< -f chain.] To 
free from chains, slavery, or restraint ; let loose. 
Unchain your spirits now with spelling charms. 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI., v. 8. 81. 

unchallengeable (nn-chal'en-ja-bl), a. Not to 
be challenged ; socore. 

His title and his paternal fortune . . might be ren- 
dered unehaUengeabte. 

Scott, St Honan’s Well, xxxlii. (Davies.) 

nnchallenged (un-cbal'enjd), a. Not ohal- 
lenffcd ; not obiected to or called to account, 
nncnance (un'enAns), n. [< + chance. Ct. 

tvaneJutnee, mufchance.] Mischance ; calamity. 
[Scotch.] 

nnchanCF (un-chAn'si), a. [< unchance + -yi. 
Ct. tpanrnancy.] 1. Unlucky; unfortunate; ill- 
fated; uncanny. 

I cannot but thluk that there is no safety in having 
such unehaney creatures (as angels, or ghost^ or fairies, 
or the like) about ane Seott, Monastery. 

2. Dangerous. 

Down the gate, In faith, they're worse. 

An mair unehaney 

Bums, Epistle to John Kennedy 
I never tried him (a dragon-fly I with a hornet, they be- 
ing unehaney Insecta to bold while one hand is otlierwise 
engaged J. Q Wood, Out of Doors, p 95 

3. Inconvenient; unseasonable; unsuitable. 
Why had his (Jrace come at so unehaney a moment? 

TrcUope 

{Uliiefly Scotch in all uses ] 
nn<^ngeability (im-chan-ja-biri-ti), n. The 
state or character of being unchangeable, 
unchangeable (un-ohan'ja-bl), a. Not capable 
of change; immutable; not subject to varia- 
tion: as. God IS an being. Hooker, 

Eccles. Polity. 

nnchangeablene8B(un-ehAn'ja-bl-neB), n. The 
state or character of being unchangeable ; im- 
mutability. Newton. 

unchangeably (un-cban'ja-bli), adv. So as not 
to siifFor change ; without change; immutably, 
unchanged (un-ohanjd'), a. Not changed or 
altered; unvaried. 

Naught do I see unohangf^i remain 

Seott, Marmlun, iv. 24 

nnftba.Tig iug (un-chAn' jing), a. Not changing ; 
Buffermg no alteration ; mways the same. 

Thy face is vlsard-lik^ unchanging. 

Shak, H Ren VL, 1 4 116. 

nneharge (un-chArjO, v. t. [< ME. unchargen; 
< «n-2 + charge.] 1. To free from a charge, 
load, or cargo; unload; unburden. 

For-thi I conseille alle Cristene to oonfourmeii hem to 
cbarlte; 

For charite wlthKiute chalenynge vnehargsth the soule 
Piers Plowman (fi), xv. 888. 

2. To leave free of blame or accusation ; ac- 
quit of blame ; acquit. 

Even his mother diall uneharge the practice, 

And call it accident. /Shak,, Hamlet, iv. 7. 68L 

uncharged (un-chArjdOt P* a. 1 . Not charged ; 
not loaded: as, the gtins were uncharged. ^2. 
Unassailed. [Bare.] 

Open your uncharged ports. Shak., T. of A., v. 4. 66. 
uncharlot (un-char'i-qt), v. t. To throw out of 
a chariot ; deprive of a chariot. [Bare.] 
Unhorsed and uneharioted. pope, 

uncharitable <un-char'i-ts-bl), a. Not chart, 
table; harsh; censorious; severe. 

Stone-hearted mem unehaHtabte, 

Passe oarelees by the poore. 

W. Browne, Britannia’s Fastorsls, I. 4. 
How unequal, how unehariUMe must it needs be, to 
Impoee that which his cousoience cannot urge him to Im- 
pose^ upon him whose ctatscienoe forblda him to obey? 

MUUm, True B^iflon. 


tUMiluttltfc btoB a w (tm-ehwf'l-tfrW-nwrt, ». 

Btftte or oharftcter.of iMing vnabATitMie. 

Heaven and hell are the proper regions of merer and 
wmW ft aM m ss s . J^p. Attmwry 

UBchadtably (un-char'l-t^bll), ads. In an 
uncharitable manner; without charity. 
UnoharUatly with me have you dealt 

Shak., lUoh. UL, L 8. 276. 

UUdharity (nn^shar'l-ti), n. Want of charity; 
imcharitabieneBS. 

Muoh uncharity in you. Webster. 

Fought with what seem*d my own imcharity. 

Tennyeon, Sea Dreams. 

unchann (un.chArm')» t’* t. r< tm-s -f cAam.] 
To release from some charm, fascination, or ae- 
cret power. [Bare.] 

' Nor ia there maclo 

In the person of a king that plays the tyrant 
But a good sword can eaaily uneharm it 

Shirley, Grateful Servant Iv. 2. 

nimharming (nn-ohAr'ming), a. Not charm- 
ing; no longer able to charm. [Bare.] 

Uncharming Catlierlne. 

Dryden, Hind and Panther, ill. 209. 

uncharnel (un-chAr'nel), V. t, [< an-* + char- 
nel.] To remove from a tomb; disinter; ex- 
hume. [Bare.] 

Whom would'st thou uncharnel t Byron, Manfred, II. 4. 
unchartered (un-cbAr't6rd), a. Not chartered ; 
hence, without restriction. 

Me this unchartered freedom tires. 

Wordeworih, Ode to Duty 

unchary (un-chAr'i), a. Not chary ; not frugal ; 
not careful ; heedless. 

1 have said too muoh unto a heart of stone, 

And laid mine honour too unchary out 

Shak., T. N., Ul. 4. 222. 

unchaste (un-chasto, O. 1. Not chaste ; not 
continent; libidinous; lewd. 

Kindled with unehastc desire. 

Shak , M W. of W., V. 6. 100. 
2. Not marked bv good taste, 
unchastely (un-chast'li), adv. In an unohasU^ 
maimer; lewdly. 

unchastity (uu-chas'ti-ti), n. The state or 
character of being nnehaste; incontinence; 
lowdness; unlawful indulgence of the sexual 
appetite. 

The time will doubtless oomo when the man who 
lays the foundation-stone of a manufacture will be able 
to predict with assurance In what proportion the drun- 
kenness and the unehastUy of hts city will be increased by 
his onteTprise. Becky, European Morals, L 116. 

unchet, n. A Middle English form of inch^. 
unch6ckable(an-ohekVbl),a. 1. Not capable 
of being checked or hindered ; that may not be 
stopped suddenly or forcibly. J. Peacock, Ber- 
mon on Bora. li. 4. — 2. Inoapable of being 
checked or examined. 

His lordship used him in his most private and uncheck^ 
able truata. North, X^e cf Lord GuiUord, it 286. (IkeoUfS.) 

unchecked (un-chekt'), a. 1. Not cheeked; 
not restrained; not hindered. Milton, P. L., 
viii. 389.— 2f. Not contradicted. Shak., M. of 
V., iii. 3.2. 

uncheerfhl (un-chAr'fCl), a. Not cheerful, (a) 
Sad ; gloomy ; melancboly. 

In vain 1 rail at Oppentunity, 

At Time, at Tarqnln, and unehcer/ul Night 

Shak , Luoreoe, 1. lOM. 

(b) Not willing ; gmdging : aa, vneheerful service 
Niggardly In her gimnta and unehcerjhd. 

Bp, Uatt, Contemplation^ L 188. 

undheerftilneM (nn-chSr'ftd-nes), n. Want of 
cheerfulness; simness. 

unchlld (un-ohnd'X V. t. [< «»-* -f cAild.] 1. 
To bereave of children ; make childless. 

In this oity he 

Bath widow’d and unchiUta many a ona 

Shak., Cor., v. 8. 168. 
2. To divest of the oharaoter of a child in rela- 
tion to parents. [Bare in both uses.] 

They do jnstly unckild themselves that In main deo- 
tkms dispoee of themselves without the eonaent of those 
which gave them being. 

Bp* Bolt, Oont., Samaon'a Ifanlage. 

UUdiUdishf (un-chSl'dish), a. Not childish; 
not fit or proper for ohildreu. Wehbe. 
unchtvalno (nn-shiv'gl-rik), a. UnehivalronB. 
I distrusted her, and snobvagne distrust seemed an Cfi> 
cMwaric disloyiu^. Wirdffop, OeoU Dreetue^ xvUt 

undliTalrovui (un-shiv'gl'nis), a. Not accord- 
ing to the rules of chivalry; wanting in chiv- 
alry or honor. 

Saj^ shad pupil, rootislenr I so thankleia oold-hsarted, 
nnfo^vto^^ CAarfsfttBronM, Vflletto,xsv. 

undbxlstCUt (un-kris'n), v. t. [< an-* 4* cAfisfsft.] 
1. To aonnl the baptism of; dc|»rive of the rite 



lUlQllVtittlll 

or iaerunent of boptinn. Imp. Diet.^2, To 
render nnohrietlen; deprive of sanctity. 

Hstti, as it WM QDhaUowtd and vnehritUned tho yeiv 
daCy of prayar itaalt JTifton, Elkonoklattas, 1 1. 

imohrlitlaill (un-kris'^i^n), a. [< ME. un^ 
eristen; < + Chnstim,^ 1, Not Christian; 

opposed to Christian^ or to its spirit : contrary 
to Christianity or a Christian character. 

I feel not in me those sordid and unckrittian desires of 
my profession. Sir T. Bmm$, Relii^o Medici, IL 0 

2. Not converted to the Christian faith: as. 
wnehristian nations. Hence --8. Not in ac- 
cordance with the civilisation that Christian- 
ity insures; rude; cruel: often used colloqui- 
ally to signify improper, unusual, and the like. 
My aitnt has turned me out a^doors , she has. 

At this wnehriiikm hour. 


Fletcher and Shirley, Kight* Walker, ill 2. 
nnohrletiand <un-kris'tian), r. ^ [< wn-a + 

ChrisUan,^ To deprive of the oonstiluont 
^hties of Christianity; make unchristian. 

Atheism is a sin that doth not only unehrietUw 
man, a person that is guilty of It. Sovih, 

nnchristianise (un-kris'tian-iz), v. t. To turn 
from the Christian faith ; cause to degenerate 
from the belief and profession of Christianity, 
michrlstiftlllyt (un-kris'tiim-li), a. Contrary 
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L m, q, n). Xtnolal ma nn sor^da as old aa the fourth oen> 
ittiy are stOl astant This style of writing oontintted tUl 
the eighth or ninth century, the trsnsltlon to minusoule 

IM te'p.e'Ki bv) mx b qu ex-K. 
CCN 5 um t»eU\j mto 

■) r s e leimesiRii’eTihis 
mMeRenxlixmveie 

Example of Latin UndaU, from MS of the 8th rrntiiry x-Frae 
mcnt of I ivy, XXL ax, from the "Codex Putoanus" (mm '•poriS 
nun,'* 1 at. 5730). 

being called eemiuneial writlim. The term uneiai was 
i of si Jerome's expression lit- 
Bee 


The term uncial was 

originally a misapplication of si Jerome's expressU 
ter/p unetalee, “inch-high "(large, handsome) letters 
nu^ueeule. 

II. n. 1. An uncial letter; also, uncial let.- 
ters collectively ; uncial writing. 

The period of the uneuU runs from the date of the earli- 
est specimens on papyrus to the 9th century. 

Bneye. Brit, XVIH. 146. 
2. A manuscript written in uncials. 

Omitted in several vnnale and ancient versions 

Sehaff, Hist Christ Church, I | 81. 

X iv 1 Contrary nticiallge (un'shial-iz), v. t.\ pret. and pp. 

to the laws or principles of Christianity; un- • ^ 

becoming to Christians, 


an, but un- 
South, Sermons 


nafd.] In anof., the unciform bone of the car- 
pus: more fully called 09 undnatum, 
n. Plural of vndiius. 

Unoma (un-sin n. [NI^. (Persoon, 1807), 
< LL. uncinua, a hook: see undnua.’] A genus 
of sedges, distinguished from the related genus 
Careaioy the hooked or barbed apex of tne ra- 
ehilla or spikelet-pedioel. There are aismt 25 spe- 
cies. mostly natives of the temperate and cold parts of the 
southern hemisphere, a few in the Hawaiian Islands, the 
West Indies, and the moontalus of tropical America sud 
Mexico They are herbs aith the habit of those species 
of Careae which have a simple androgynous continuous 
inflorescence. See hamulus, 1 (b). 

unciniform ( un-sin 'l-fOrm), a. Uncinate. 

XTneinitaria (un-sin-i-t&'ri-jl), t?. pU [NL., < L. 
vnvtnatua, hooked: see UMctHafc.] In Bollas’s 
cluHsihcation of sponges, a sn^oup, called a sub- 
order, of dictyonine hexactmellidan Silictapon^ 
gtee, characterized by the presence of nncinate 
spicules, and divided into two tribes, 
and ScojmlarMy the former having one family, 
the latter five. 

Hndnitarian O^^-Hln-i-taM-an), a, [< Vndni- 
tana + Having uncinate spicules, as a 


1 pp. 

Halised, ppr. unnaltzmg. [< unctal + -tre.j To 
shape according to the uncial system ; conform 
to the uncial system. [Rare.] 

Ill the 7th century the Irish uncial, which was the old 
Homan cursive uneuUtud, came into competition with 


genus of parasitic (pj renomyeetous) fungi, of 
the family Eryatphem, having the appen&ges 
free from the myoebum and recurved or coiled 
at the tip. Each perltheolum contains several asoi. 
If. ampdomidie (U epwUis) is the common or powdery 
grape-mildew, and is highly injurious to the gr^. See 
“ fyrenomyeetes, and mudew. 


grape-mitdew, Erysiphcis, fyrenomyeetes, and 


tlie ^man uncial which was derived from the capitals, (un-si'nus), pi. UHCtm (-ni). [< LL. 


and borrowed Sfime of its forms 

/Mac Taylor, The Alphabet, II 204. 
tmeiatim (un-si-a'tim), adi\ [L., by twelfths, 
by ounces, < unnn, a twelfth part, an ounce : see 
ounce^.'] Ounce bv ounce. Imp, Jhet. 


Unchridianly compliances. Milton, Tetrachordon 
imchristianly (un-kns'tian-li), adv, hi an un- 
christian manner; in a manner contrary to 
Christian principles. 

They behaned themselues most vnehriettanly towani 
their brethren. Hakluyt's Voyages, II. 809. 

They taught compulsion without convincement, which 
not long before they complained of aa executed unehns- 

Uanly against themselves MilUn^, Hist Eng , ill. . - - , x, . - ^ , 

nnehrlstiumeu (m..kri«'yan-ne8), «. 

. of certain grasshoppers. 

Th. UMhruUawum of thoM dmltb Ohm Budfom (un'Hi-f6m), o. and w. K L. uneua, 

1IHClirlgthl68Bt (un'kris'ti-nes), n. Unchristian- a hook, •+• forma, form] I. a, uncmate in 
nem. Eikon BaaiUke. form ; hooked or crooked ; hook-like : specifi- 

tmCAHrcll (un-chdrehO# [< ttnA + church.] cally applied in anatomy to certain hook-like 
1. To expel from a church ; deprive of the char- processes of bone : as, the unctform process of 
acter and rights of a church; excommunicate, the ethmoid; the unciform process of the uuct- 

n. «. «. and .-oo/ one of the honeaof 

the wnst, so called from its hook-like process ; Rushwwth Hist. CoU,, n. IV 1. 491 iiMiy (Davies.) 
a carpal bone of the d.Btal row, the innermost undrcmadBed (un-B6r'kunmIzd), a. Not oir- 
one on the lUnar or little-bncer side, in Rpeoial eumoised. Kom. iv. 11. 
relation with tho heads of the fourth and fifth tincircniIlclHlon(tm-8*r-kuro.siah'on),i.. 1. Ah- 

metaoarpals, supposed to represent carpalia IV ....««« ^e -i-.: — 

and V of the typical carpus. See cari)wt, and 
cuts under JrHodactyla, PerxHaoilaciyta, hand, 
pmform, and seapholunar. 

uncinm, 
uncxnatc; 

in conch,, specifically noting one of the several 
lateral teem of the fadula. See admedxan. 


uncinua, a hook, barb.]* 1. A hook or book- 
let; a hamulus; something small, hard, and 
crooked; specifically, m conch., one of the un- 
final teeth of tho radula. 

In the Heteropoda, it [the rsduls] is so far more highly 
developed that the outermost uneim of the trausverie 
rows may not only be very long, but also he artionlated 
in such a manner aa to be movable When, therefore, 
the radula is protruded, theae teeth are erected, and whoi 
it is drawn bi^ they come together like pincers. 

Q^enbaur, Comp. Anat (tians.X p. 900. 

2. One of the hooked cilia of infusorians. — 8. 
One of the numerous minute chitinous hooks 
of the tori of some annelids. See Vnoxnata , — 
4. A weapon used in the eleventh century, re- 
sembling a martel-de-for, but thought to have 
only one point or edge. 


2. To refuse the name or character of a church 
to. 

The papists, under the pretence of the church’s union, 
are the great dividers of the Christian world, unehurehtng 
the far greatest part of the church, and separating from 
all that be not subjects of the pope of Rome. 

Borin, Self-Denial, xxxlil 

unci, n. Plural of uncm, 
nnda (uu^shi-l), n. [L. : see ounce\ itickl.] 1 . 
In Rom. 


anUq., a twelfth part, as of the Roman 

as; an ounce; an inch; etc.— -2. A copper coin si-nal), a and « C< UU- < 

of the ancient Homan republic, the twelfth part. ^ ^ook : see unctnua 1 I. « Same as v 
of the as. See os*. 3. — Sf. A former name for 

the numerical coefficient of any term of the hi- •- . i x ^ xi j i 

nomial theorem. II. n. An uncinal toolh of the radula; an 


Ttncial 

male 


uncinus. 


(un'shial), a. and M. [= P. oncw/c, ww- _ . x i / -/xun ^ x / x-\ 

6p.Pg.«;li.o/,<ML.um^<i?fe,ofiitw4mh pL 

* ^ ^ .. rNT^ rgam aianrw 1. hgkolrorl • baa 


part, of an ounce or an inch, an inch high, 
LL. Utterm unetalea, lit. ^inoh letters,’ letters of 


[NL.. fern. sing, of L. uncinatua, hooked: see 
uncxnate,] In sponges, a rod-like spicule bear- 
ooMiderabla slzej < L. uneia, a tweto part, an hooka throughout ten^h. 

oimoo, an inch: mo undo, owwi, L o. (un-ai-nam « ,•/. Pl- 

It. Of orportaintogto anounee. S.Pkktpt.- Sf «»«»««««, hooked: ace unctmtt.y 1. A 


division of marine ohfotopod worms, containing 
those whose tori are provided with minute chit- 


r pertaining to anounee. E.PhWtpa, 

2. In paieog., noting that variety of ihaiuscule 
character, or writing, usually found in the ear- 
lier manuscripts, as opposed to the later minus- 
oule, or cursive. XTnctsI ohsrMters sre distinguished 
fm pspKsls (that la oapltsl letters slmUsr to the slm- . ^ . - . - 

plsstmrai of those s^ In use) by relatively greater round- tHldURte (un si-uat), a. and ti. 
nsaa inoUnatlon, and Inequity In height In Greek pa- 


tM) pi-' o. 


[< L. undnaiua, 


sence of circumcision ; the condition of being 
unoiroumcised. Rom. iv. 9, 10. — 2. Hence, peo- 
ple who aro not circumcised; the Gentiles: of- 
ten with the. 

If the undreumeision keep the righteousness of the 
law, shall not his onoiroumciMlon he counted for oUronm- 
ciBlon? Rom. 11.96. 

ondrciimscriptt (uu-sCr'kum-skript), a, [BIB., 
< fin-l -1- nrcumaenpt,] Not circumscribe. 
Thou Con and Two and Thre, eteme on lyve, 
Thatregnest ay in Three and Two and Oon, 
Uneirctmscrijd an<l si maist oiroumiorive. 

Chaucer, 'i’roUna v. 1879. 

nndrcumBtantial (un-sCr-kum-stan'sbal), a. 
1. Not circumstantial; not entering into mi- 
nute particulars. — 2t. Not important. 

The like partlculaiiL although they seem uneireumstan- 
Ual, are oft set down in Holy Scripture. 

Sir T. Bnwne, Vulg. Err., vtt. 1. 

[< L. ifiioiw, 
see roatrate.] In 
omtth., having a hooked beak; hamirostrate. 
uncivil (un-si v'il), u. Not civil, (a) Not pertain- 


<|XJDNH ROCU NTOC^ 

THeyHMCOeTOlMK 
CXTCTH NOAO N KT 

eyeixc noi eixeTX‘ 

TTiROYOcyToy 

Usdat MaausertFt.— Gieek uadato of the 4th ctatury A. D 
Isogra^ the dlstliiCtiOu of capital and uncial Is nnlm- Qa%ne as uiidnaie. 

Maw«l«ioiupi«.wtl(nrw 4 awMMn(a,M,.n,f,li. [NL., neat, of L. unonatiM, hooked: see utid- 


hooked, Darted, < 

see gaciftag.] I, a. Hooked or crooked , hooked civilised, barharoue, savage; hence, not exhibiting w- 
-X Au .a. V i Ai„« flnoiiiont, unacquainted with " " 


at the end; forming a hook: unciform. Also 
uncate. — Uadnatc abdomen, in entom., an abdomen 
in which the terminal segmunta are turned underneath 
the othera, as in tho males of certain Ihptera -Uncinate 
^wtieitinoo. in entom., antennas in which the last Joint is 
ounrM and pointed, bending back on the preceding one 
-URolaate oonvolation, gyrua or lobe ^ ibe hip 
pocampal gyrus (wliioh see, under gyrus), (b) The anterior 
extremity of the hippocampal gyrus See cuts under eers- 
bral, gyrus, and emeus —Uncinate prooeea See proees- 
sus uneimitus, under processus.— Uncinate wing-nerv- 
uree, in entom, wlng-nervuros which run from the base 
toward the apex of me wing; but at the aud are turned 
hack in a hook-like form. 

H. H. An uncinate sponge-spicule. 


the customs and mannere 

of good society. 

The sauage and mduiU, who were before all solenoe or ^ 
ciuilitie, enen as the naked by priorftlo of time Is before 
the clothed Puttenham, Arte of Eng Poesia p. 7. 

The uneMl kerns of Ireland are in arms- 

Shak , 2 Hen. VI., Ul 1 810. 
(6) Not courteous ; Ul mannered , rude ; ooarte * as, an vn- 
otoil aniwer , an uneivU fellow. 

Let go that rude uncivil touch ! 

Shak., T. G. of V., v. 4. 60. 
(«) Improper: nnuanal; not customary. 


With midnighttmatlna at uncivil hours. 

xL I-r X * X -L JO T Dryden, Hind and Panther, Ul 1010. 

+ undTllityt (uu-m-vjl'i-ti), «. Incivility. 

You were never the gentlemen oflered any unesvility to 
me, which la stratwe. methinka in one that comes from 
beyond seas. Wthekir and Dekker, WestwsM Ho, t 9. 



imcaMe>M0» a, UneeMbig. 

JUdohc^ • 

unomiag (u&««fi'siiig), a. Not oeatiitg; not 
intermlmng; eontinw. P. FktoheTf Fisoatory 
Eclogues, iu»*g|ii. Innwiint, oonitool^ lulBtetniiife- 
«d, unramlttlng^ pirpetaal. 

Tinfftftirtngly (nnHB^'sing-li), adv. In an unceas- 
ing manner; without intermission or cessa- 
tion; continually. 

Uaeamailt (un-sem'ent, -s^ment' ), v, t. [< an-S 
4* cement] To dissever; rend apart. 

How to uneemerU yow affections. 

Chapman and Shirtay, Chabot, Admiral of France^ !▼. 

Hlicemeiltdd(un-s§>men'ted),a. Not cemented. 

The walls being of unmnantsd maaoniy. 

Jour. AtOkfap, JntLf JIX. 90. 

UBOeieniOIliollS (un-ser-f-md'ni-us), a. Not 
ceremonious; familiar; informal. 

No warning giren ! tmesremonioiia fate I 

FoMtig, Night Thooghta lU. 

nnooremonioiuily (un-ser-f-md'ni-us-li), adv. 
In an unceremonious manner; without cere- 
mony; informally. 

uncertain (un-s^r'tan), a. Not certain ; doubt- 
ful. (a) Not known in re^rd to nature, Qiuditi^ or gen- 
eral eharaoter. 

The things future, being also euents very vnoertaine, 
and snob as can not possibly be knowne because they be 
not yet, can not be raed for example nor fm* delight other- 
wiae then b} hope. iNittenAom, Arteof Eng. Foesie, p S2 
For many days 

Has he been wandering in uneerbun ways : 

nixough wilderness, and woods of mossed oaks 

Keat$, Endymion, ii 
(b) Not known as regards quantity or extent; indefinite , 
p^lematlcal as, an unetrUdn number of independent 
yotera. a person of %in«ertain age. 

She was not old, nor young, nor at the years 

Which certain people odl a certain age. 

Which yet the most uncertain age appears, 

Because 1 neyer heard, nor could engage 
r bribes, or teiiM, 

' , or wi Ite on page 
" f that word 

Byrm, Beppo, st 22. 
(e) Haying doubts; without certain knowledge, not sore. 

UnoartaSn of the issue. Shak., 1 Hen. IV . i. 1. CL 

Thir [the Saxons’] multitude wander’d yet tmeertain of 
habitation. MttUm, Hist Eng , ilL 

(d) Not sure as to aim or effect desired. 

Soon bent his bow, uneartain in his aim 

Dryden, >Eneid, yil 091. 

Or whistling slings dismiss’d the uncMtaia stone Oay 

(e) Unreliable; insecure; not to be depended on. 

Hie uneertain glory of an April day 

Shak, r. G. ofV., L 8 86. 

Can I, then, 

Part with such constant pleasures to embrace 

Untartmn Tsnities? 

FUtehar and another. Elder Brother, 1 2. 

Not firm or fixed, yague, indeterminate tn nature; 
fluctuating. 

All around 

Are dim uneertain shapes that cheat the sight 

Bryant, The Journey of Life 
(g) Undecided ; hesitating ; not resolved. 

The uneertain sickly appetite to please 

Shedt., Sonnets, cxlyli. 

(A) Not steady ; fitful. 

Amid the atrings his fingers strayed, 

And an uneertain wartmng made 

L.ofL.M,Int 

I could see by that imasitcifn glimmer how fair was all, 
but not bow sad and old. HoweOe, Venetian Life, xL 
(0 Uable to change ; fickle , inconstant , ei^rlcious , ir< 
reaolnte. 

Thou art constant ; 

I an uneertain fool, a moat tdlnd locd. 

Be thou my gnlda 

Beau, and FL, Double Marriage, L 1. 
Oh, woman ! in our houra of eaae 
UnesitErin, coy, and hard to please. 

Bcott^Marmlon, yL 90. 

unoertfiint (un-sto'tftn), o. t. [< wtoerUUny a,] 
To make or oauae to be uncertain. Baleigh. 

linofirtaliily (un-s^r'tin-li), adv. In an uncer- 
tain manner, in any senge. 

lllie«rtaili]|0M (un-sdr^am-neg), it. The state 
or character of being uncertain, 
unoert^iitj (un-sdr'tftn-ti), ft. ; pi. tiaoerfafii- 
Ue$ (-tie). 1. The character or state of being 
uncertain : want of certainty, (a) Of thtags: the 
state of not Doing certainly known ; alMenoe of certain 
knowledge , doubtfulness; want of reliability ; pnwari- 
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If rile w«N a tong whfle ihcetit, he beeame petttth aad 
UMryoualy reriiMs, paring the room to aad fmk iriththe 
iwairtiftiig that charaeterised all hiamoyemento. 

Baieihome, Beyen OaMea, ix. 

d. Somethingnot certainly or exactly known; 
anything not determined^ settled, or egti^iah* 
ed; a eontingeney. 

Untill know thla acre wnesrfafoig, 

111 entertain tha offer’d faUa^. 

Shak., a of E., IL 1 ISr. 

Man. with all hia boaated titlea and priyilegaa wandera 
aboutin uneetiaintite. doea and undoea and oontradtota 
himarif throughout all the yartout aceneaof thinking and 
liylng. Atterbury, Bevmona, H. xxiii 

Hnoesfiaatt (un-ses'ant), a. ^cessant. 

There is In this Hand alio a monntalnu which . . 

contlnueth alwayca burning, by tmeatsant bririiing out of 
flamea. ffakluyfe Voyayee, 1. 66C. 

unoeafiantlyt (un-ses'^t-li), adv. Incessantly. 

Whare-fore, what may do falle yn>to hym that oonaytea 
pn-eeeeandly foi to lufe the name of IheauT 

Hampoie, Proae Treatiaea (E. E. T. S.X p. 9. 

u n<^bu.iii (un-ch&n'), v. t. [< en-3 + chain.] To 
free from chains, slavery, or restraint ; let loose. 

Unehain your apirita now with spelling ohanna 

Shak., I Ren. VI., y. 9. 91. 

unchallengeable (un-ohal'en-ja-bl), a. Not to 
be challenged; secure. 

His title snd bis paternal fortune . . . might be ren- 
dered unehaUenoeeme. 

iSbott, St. Bonan'a Well, xxxiiL (Daviee.) 

unchallenged (un-chaPenjd), a. Not ohal- 
lei^d; not objected to or called to account. 

nnchance (un'onans), n. [< nn-I + chance. Of. 
wanehanee, miechanoe.’] Mischance; calamity. 
[Scotch.] 

unchancy (un-chhn^si), a. [< unehance + 

Of. icanc^nty.] 1. Umucky; unfortunate; ill- 
fated; uncanny. 

1 cannot but thluk that there la no aaiety in haying 
such unehanoy creaturea (at angels, or ^osts. or fairies, 
or the like) sbout ane. Boott, Monaatery. 

2. Dangerous. 

Down the gate. In faith, they’re worae^ 

All nuilr unehaneu 

Burnt, Epistle to John Kennedy 

I never tried him (a dragem-fiyi with a hornet, they be- 
ing unehaney inaeota to hrid wmle one hand ia otherwise 
engaged. J &. Wood, Out of Doora, p 95. 

8. Inconvenient; unseasonable; unsuitable. 

Why had hia Grace come at ao unehaney a moment? 

TroUope 

[Chiefly Scotch in all uses.] 

nnchangeability (un-ch&n-j§-bil'i-ti), n. The 
state or character of being unohab^able. 

unchangeable (un-chftn'ja-bl), a. Not capable 
of change; immutable; not subject to varia- 
i ion : as, God is an unchangeable being. Hooker ^ 
Ecoles. Polity. 

nnchangeableneM(un-chfin'ja-bl-nes), n. The 
state or character oi being unchangeable ; im- 
mutability. Newton. 

unchangeably (un-chan' ji^bli), ade. So as not 
to suffer change ; without’chanm; immutably. 

unchanged (un-chanjd')» a. Not changed or 
altered; unvaried. 

Naught do I see uneharyfed remain. 

Seekt, Mannion, Iv. U. 

unchanging (un-ehan'jtng), a. Not changing ; 
suffering no alteration; luways the same. 


niHdlBritihlfflilwfini rhan ti tt1 n The 
being 

Brnyen and hril am tlmpieparfieletta^ SMTCfaiid 
un ehnr ft a Wan m a igx MWmey. 

naduttithUy (fm^haar'i^tfhhll}, adg. in an 
uncharitable manner; without charity. 
ITneharMdy with tna have you daatt 

ahak.,BMunL,LB,m. 

unohaxlty (un-ehar'l-ti)> a. Want of charity; 
unoharitableness. 

Much undutrUy in yon. WtkWtf. 

Fonght with what aaam’d i 


Tto glorious uneerta^Uy of it [the law] ia of mair uae 
to the p r o f ee eo ra than the Justice of It 

JfoeHin, Love k la Mode, U. L 
In bright uneertain^ they li«^ 

Lilic future Joys to Fancy s mre 

8eaa,L oftiieL.,m.l 
lb) Ot peraons; a atate of doubt; a atate in which one 
knows not what to think or do; hesitation ; hraaolntlon. 
Here remain with yonr unoertainiy t 
Let every fCeble rnmour ahtke your heartat 

Shot., Car., m. a m 


Thy face is ylaard-Uke, unehanying. 

Shak., a Hen VL, t 4 lie. 

nndiarge (un-ohlirj'), v. t. [< ME. undtargen; 
< nn-2 + charge.'] 1. To free from a chazge, 
load, or cargo; unload; unburden. 

For-thi 1 conaelUe alle Ciirimie to oonfourmen hem to 
Charlie ; 

Fcr charite wltb-oute ohalenynge meharyeth the aonle. 

^enJPleunnantfi), zv. 988. 

2. To leave free of blame or accusation ; ac- 
quit of blame; acquit. 

Even hit mother ahall uneharye the praotloa 
And oall It aooldant Shak, Hamlri^ iv. 7. 88. 

unduumd (un-ehfirid'), p.a. 1. Not charged ; 
not loMed: as, the gw wore unoharged.~-^2, 
Unassailed. pilare.j 

Open yonr ufMhcfpfd porta BUhri., T. ot A., v. 4. 68. 

undutflot (un-char'i^), e. t. To throw out of 
a chariot ; deprive of a chariot. [Bare.] 
Unhorsed and unoharMed. Page. 

unduoitftbla (nn-ehar'i-tg-bl), a. Not chari- 
table; harsh; censorious; sevsrs. 

Ittone-heaitad mra. tmeikadlaftlt 
Taase carrims by ma poore. 

wT St o ee ne , Britannia’a Faatorala h A 
Bow nnaqiial, bow undmrttabk insat it aaedt bs. to 
liapoae that which hia oonao^ca cannot uigehUn to 
poik upon him whoa# oonarianca 


unohann (un-ohftrm'), V. t r< tm-^ 4* tiham.] 
To release from some chanui fascination, or se- 
cret power. [Bare.] 

* Nor ia there manic 

In the person of a king that playi tha tyrant 
But a good sword can eaally uaaharm It 

ShMey, Oratriul BarvanA hr. 1 

nnchannlng (un-obftr'ming), a. Not charm- 
ing; no longer able to charm. [Bare.] 
Unekorminp Catherine. 

Brydon, Hind and Panther, |iL 809. 

nnoharnel (un-chftr'nel), v, t [< an-fl 4- char- 
nel] To remove from a tomb; disinter; ex- 
hume. [Bare.] 

Whom would’at thou tmekornrif illyriim, Manfred, Ii. 4. 
nnehartered (un-chlir'tdrd), a. Not chartered ; 
hence, without restriction. 

Me this unehartered freedom tiree. 

Werdeworth, Ode to Duty 

nnchaiy (nn-chilr'i), a. Not chary ; not frugal ; 
not careful ; heedless. 

I have aald too much unto a heart of stona 
And laid mine honour too tmeAory^out 

Shak.,T. N., ill. A 822. 

nnohagte (un-chfist'), a. l. Not chaste; not 
continent; libidinous; lewd. 

Kindled with unehaete desire. 

Bkak.,M. W.ofW.,y. AlOO. 
2. Not marked bv good taste, 
nnchastely (un-cbftst'li), adv. In an unchaste 
manner: lewdly. 

nnchastity (uu-ohas'ti-ti), n. The state or 
character of being unchaste; incontinence: 
lewdness; nnlawfiu indulgence of the sexual 
appetite. 

The time will doubtleaa come when the man who 
lays the fonndation-atone of a manufacture will be able 
to predict with asanranoe In what proportion the drun- 
kennesa and the unehaetity at bis city will be Increased by 
hie enterpriae. Jaeky, European MonUa L HA 

undiet. n. A Middle English form of utchl. 
im^edcable (un-cbek Vbl), a. 1 . Not capable 
of being checked or hindered ; that may not be 
stopped suddenly or forcibly. Peac^f Ser- 
mon on Bom. u. 4. — 2. Incapable of being 
checked or examined. 

Hia lordabJp ueed him in hia moet private and emokieft^ 
able truata. Forth, Life of Lord OuiUord, it 88A (Baetee.) 

unehcckfid (un-chekt'), a. 1, Not cheeked; 
not restrained; not hindered, P. L., 

viii. 189.— 2t. Not contradicted, ffkak., M. of 
V., iii. 1. 2. 

HnehMlftll (un-chBr'ffil), a. Not cheerful, (a) 
Sad ; gloomy ; malanchrtly. 

In vain X rail at Opportunity, 

At Time, at TSiquin, and u nake er /ut Nighi 

Shak., Luoreee, L lOIA 

<k) Not willing; grudging t aa un ehe er /id aarvioa. 
Niggardly in bar gianta and unohm^ 

Bp. Eatt, Coammidationa L 18A 

imdlgflrftilBMB (un-ehAr'ffll-nes), n. Want cl 
cheerfulness; sadness. 

wwcMId (un-obXld'), V. t, [< ini-9 •¥ child.] 1, 
To bereave of chudren ; make childless. 

Xnthiieltyhe 
1 tmflkgdiflf : 


Hath widew’d and a 

gksfc., Oor., y. A 16A 
2, To divest of the character of a chfld in rela- 
tion to parents. [Bare in both uses.] 

Thay do Juatly unehOd (bemeaim tliirt In nahi ako* 
Uofiidlapoatiifthai^yit wfUMut tha oonaaiit af thoaa 
whlrii gava tham bahm. 

Bp BMh Oont, flamaou’S KetriagA 

QUdliUUkllt (un-chXl'dlsb), a. Not ^dish; 
not fit or pre^ for children. WMe. 

ttBOlitiralm Cun-shiv'^ Unchivalrous. 

llBiMwiSim Notaecoid* 

ing to the rules of chivalry; wanting in 
ally or honor. 

iNptisin w ; aepnvs ei tne tme 


X TotmntutholtMmt 



Of Mtenmoit HpiAm* Im» lHot»^2. To 
fOttto dopvlyf of iftnetitj. 

tttduMianl (im-kH$'$l[^nL), a. [< ME. vn- 
eriiten; < *f C^Mon.] 1. NotChriotian; 
o]n><>*^toC9uifliaii^ortoit8«pirit; oontnury 
to CbrlotiMadity or a CEriatian character. 

X IM not In me tboM sorCtd Md wieArMfon dMtrei of 
mj (fWMon. Mr 7. BeUglo Medial, a 0. 

E. Not converted to the Christian faith: aS; 
mckriiUan nations. Hence— 8. Not in ac- 
cordance with the civilisation that Christian- 
ia insures; rude; cruel: often used colloani- 
aUy to signify improper, unusual, and the like. 
Mr enat luM turn'd me out adoon; ihe hea, 
at tlUa ufMAriiefon boar. 

FMoh^r and ShitUy^ Klgbt- Welker. UL 2. 

undixiitlgll^ (un-kris'|i|m), e. U [< ee-a + 
ChriiUan,^ To deprive of the constituent 
qualities of Christianity; make unchristian. 
C^re.] 

Atbirfnn li » tin that doth not only unchritUan, but nn. 
meiv s ponon tbet is gnUty of it South, Sermons. 

irndhrlatiailiia (uo-kris'li^-Is), v. t. To tum 
from the Christian faith; cause to degenerate 
from the belief and profession of Christianity, 
nndlrigtiaillyt (un-kris'tisn-li), a. Contrary 
to the laws or principles of Chnstianity; un- 
becoming to Christians. 
tTnekrUtianly conidisQoes. MiUon, Totrschordoo. 

undirigtianly (un-kris't^an-U), adv. In an un- 
christian manner; in a* manner contrary to 
Christian principles. 

They behaued themselues most mehrUttaniy toward 
their Dr^ren. HakluyVo Voyofftt, II. 809. 

They taught oompulaion without conrlnoement, which 
not long tNKore they complained of ai executed unehtit- 
Hardy egalnst themeelves. MUkm, Hiet Eng., iii. 

undliriftiaimegS (un-kris'tian-nes), n. Tlie 
character of being unchrlstiw ; contrariety or 
the condition or characteristic of opposition to 
Christianity. 

The suiolri W o wwif of those denisls. Sikon BaHHkB, 
inudlZlstillMgt (un-kris'tl-nes), «. Unohristian- 
ness. Mkon BasiUke. 

nnchuroh (im*oharoh')) [< 4- church.'] 

1. To expel from a church ; deprive of the char- 
acter and rights of a church; excommunicate. 

TheGredks . . . for this oauee stand utteriywndhiivheif 
by the Church of Rome. dbulA, Seimona, VIII. xlr. 

9. To refuse the name or character of a church 
to. 

The papiste. under the pretenoe of the church's union, 
sre the great oividers of the Christian wori<l,«fidH(reMnp 
the far greateet part at the church, and eeparmttng from 
all that oe not subjeots of the pope of Rome. 

Baatar, Self-Denial, xzxUi. 

unoi, n. Plural of uncue, 

UaoU (un'shl-^), n, FL. : see 0 unce\ ineh^.] 1. 
In Bom, anUq,\ a twelfth part, as of the Roman 
as; an ounce; an inch; etc. — 2. A copper coin 
of the ancient Roman republic, the twelfth part 
of the as. See os^, 8.— Sf. A former name for 
the numerical coemoient of any term of the bi- 
nomial theorem. 

(un'shi^), a. and n. [as F. onciale, an- 
cfols K Bp. Pg. ttNofal,< ML. undaliSf of a twelfth 
part, of an ounce or an inch, an inch high, 
LL. Utterm unciales^ lit ^inch letters,’ letters of 
considerable site ; < L. uneki, a twelfth part, an 
ounce, an inch: see unda, omee\ inekiT] I, a. 
If. Of orjpertaining to an ounce. K PkUHpa.—- 

2. In paleog.f noting that variety of fhai^ule 
charamr, or writing, nsually found in the ear- 
lier nanuscripts, as opposed to the later minus- 
enle, or cursive. Unolal ohanmUn sr« disUngulshsd 

ospIMs (that la capital lattors similar to the aim- 
pastfom? diosa tmi in usclby rslaUrsfy gmstsrrouiid- 
assa looltnatkm, and tusquah^ tu hdshh XuQraekpa- 


<}X 0 NHS 0 a>NT 0 C^ 
THefHMCDCXOlMX 
OCreTH NOAO N Kr 
eyoixcnoi€iTeT>f 
*TTiaoYCKfTOY 

UnSlal lis»wsrlpb--»Omsk usnlidto^ 
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1, m, 0, (lOk Dadat aa old aa the fooitbcaii- 

taryarasttUaxtank This s&la of writing oonthiaad tm 
tha sii^ or ninth aantiuy, tim transition to minnsenla 

IM f eite-N bu b c)u exu 
ceM 5um bellu 
ir s eiejiTvesiRiye^his 

iiiMeRenKlixmveie 

Example of Latin UadaU. ftom UB. of tbe Sih centuiy — Hrae 
mem of Livy, XXL m, fiom the “ C<^x Puteanut*’ (oowr ** Parld 
mis,” Lat S7J0). 

being oaUsd temtunaial writimt. Iha tarm undal was 
originally a misapplication of Sk Jerome's socprcsslon Ut- 
term unetedee, *'inoii-high " (larg^ handsome) letters. Bee 
moi^ueeule. 

IL n. 1. An uncial letter; also, uncial let- 
ters collectively ; uncial writing. 

The period of the wnetof runs from the date of the earli- 
est speoimeni on papyrus to the 9th century. 

E^e. ZVin. 14fi. 

2. A manuscript written in nnoials. 

Omitted in serersl unekde and ancient yerslona 

SeJutf, Hist. Ohrisk Church, I. f 8L 

tincialiie (un'shi^-iz), e. f.; pret. andpp. un~ 
ctahzedf ppr. unaahetng. [< unotal + -ire.j To 
shape according to the uncial system ; comorm 
to the uncial system. [Rare.] 

In the 7th century the Irish uncial, which was the old 
Roman ooralve unetaltzed, came Into competition with 
the Roman nnclal which was derived from the oapitali, 
and borrowed some of its forms 

leaac Taylor, The Alphabet, U. 204. 
iinoiatitn (un-si-aHun), adv. [L., by twelfths, 
by ounces, < uncia, a twelfth part, an ounoe : see 
ounee^,] Ounoe by ounce. Imp, Ihct. 
rniHfaroua (un-sif 'e-rus), a. [< L. linond, a 
hook, -f/erre = E. fecwri.] In entom.^ bearing a 
curved process or hook: speoiflcally appliea to 
ovipositors with strongly curved tips, as those 
of certain grasshoppers, 
nndfonn (un'si-fdrm), a, and n. [< L. uneuSy 
a hook, + fomMy form.] I, a. tlncmate in 
form; hooked or crook^; hook-like: specid- 
cally applied in anatomy to certain hoOK-like 
prooesses of bone: as, the unciform process of 
the ethmoid; the unciform process of the urrei^ 
form bone.—uiioifonn eminsnoe of the brain, the 
calcar, or li^pooampas minor 
n. n. In anat. and sool.y one of the bones of 
the wrist, so called from its hook-like process ; 
a carpal bone of the distal row, the innermost 
one on the ulnar or httle-finger side, in special 
relation with the heads of tne fourth and fifth 
metacarpals, supposed to represent carpalia IV 
and y of the typical carpus. See carhusy and 
cuts under ArHodactyUiy Pervuaodaciylay handy 
pisiform, and scapholunar. 
rin dllff- 1 (un'si-nm), a. and tt. [< LL. undnuSy 
a hook: see unoinua.] I. a. Same as uncmate; 
in conek*y speoifioally noting one of the several 
lateral t<Mu of the radula. See admedian, 
n. n. An uncinal tooth of the radula; an 
uncinus. 

wncinfcta^ (un-si-na'Ul), n, ; pi. unctnatm (-tS). 
[NL., fern. sing, of L. unctnatusy hooked: see 
undnaie*] In sponges, a rod-like spicule bear- 
ing recurved hooks throughout its length. 
Unduta^ (un-si-nfi'tk), it. ph [NL., neut. pi. 
of L. undnatua, hooked: see undnate.] 1. A 
division of marine chetopod worms, containing 
those whose tori are provided with minute ohit- 
inous hooks or uncini. The serpulas, sabellas, 
and other tubicolous worms belong to this sec- 
Uon.— 2« [1.0.] Plural of tototsafffm. 
onoblato (un'si-n&t), a. and n. [< L. undnaiusy 
hooked, barbed, < LL. vnetmta, a hook, barb: 
see aiioifMtf.] I. a. Hooked or crooked ; hooked 
at the end; fonning a hook; unciform. Also 
aftcafe*— IhMlnaSt abdomen, in enfom., sn shdomen 
In the termiosl Mgments ere tamed underneath 
the otlun, aaln the malcc of certain DMfra.-n&olBats 
attbiniML in entom., antenme in whion the laat joint ia 
cnivcd said pointed, bending back on the preceding one. 
--^UMnalNiooiiranlloiLgyniStorlobe. (a) The hip- 
pMmmpS^Si^ch^Mdtfl^ (d)Themterior 
extremity of thcuppooampal gyma See ontannder cere- 
Bnd, gyrai, and m^.-inioliiata process. See prooM- 
m mm Awti iik under |uveN»iia---naeiimto wuc-nerv- 
nrse, in enloia., wtnfjynervarea which run tmmthe baae 
toward the om cfQie wingi but at the end are turned 
ba^ln a hookdike form. 

ZL 11. An uncinate sponge-spicule, 
imaiaathd (un^sl-uA-ted), a, [< undnate + -ed>.] 
Same as undnate. 


lUHlIiTiillQf 

fulto.] In anat,, the unciform bone of tiie car- 
ims: more fully celled aa undnatum, 
imMwi n. Plural of undnua. 

Undma (an-sin'i-|), ft. [NL. (Persoon, 1807), 
< LL. undnuay a hook: see undnua,] A genus 
of sedges, distinguished from the related genus 
Carcaf by the hooked or barbed apex of the ra- 


west Indiea, and the mountalna of tropical America and 


Mexica They «re herba with the . _ 

of Oarac which have a aimple androgynoua oontinaoiia 
infloreacence. See hamulue, 1 (b), 
unoiiiifonn (un-sin'i-ffirm), a, tTuclnate. 
Undnitarla (un-sin-i-ti'ri-ft), n. pi, [NL., < L. 
unmnatua, hooked : see uncinate.] In SoUas’s 
classification of sponges, a group, called a sub- 
order, of dictyonine hezadaneUidan StUciapan- 
guBy characterized Iw the presence of uncinate 
spicules, and divided into two tribes, ClatmtoWa 
and Scopularia, the former having one family, 
the latter five. 

undnitarian (un-sin-i-t&'ri-j^i), a, [< Vhdni- 
tana + -an.] Having uncinate spicules, as a 
sponge : of or pertaining to the Vnduitaria, 
Undnula (un-sin'^-lfi, n. [NL. O^eiUd, 
1851), < LL. undnuity a hook: see unoifiifs.] A 
genus of parasitic (pyrenomycetous) fui^, of 
we fkmily Eryaiphem, having the appendages 
free from the mycelium and recurved or coued 
at the tip. Each peritbeoinni contain! aeveial aaot 
U. ampelopMii (U. ipmtUe) ia the common or powdarf 
grape-mllaew, and is highly injurious to the gri^ See 
gre^mOdeuf, Bryaiphemy PyrenorayoeUa, and maarne. 
uncilllUl (un-si^nus), n. ; pi. uncint (-nl). [< LL. 
undnua, a hook, barb.] 1. A hook or nook- 
let; a hamulus; something small, hard, and 
crooked; specifically, in conch., one of the nn- 
cinal teeth of the radula. 

In the Hateropoda, it Ifhe radnla] Is so far romv hldily 
devek^ed that the outemoet uneird of the transveme 


rows may not only be very long, hnt aiao be artioalatad 
in auch a manner aa to be movable When, theref<Mre, 
the radula ia protruded, these teeth are ereoted, and wbee 


tt la drawn bi^ they ocme together like piaoera. 

Oegmihtntr, Comp. Anat (tnumL P* dSOL 

2. One of the hooked cilia of infusorians.— -8. 
One of the numerous minute chitinous hooks 
of the tori of some annelids. See Undnata , — 
4. A weapon used in the eleventh eentury, re- 
sembling a martel-de-fer, but thought to have 
only one point or edge, 
uncipliert (un-sl'fhr), v, t. To decipher. 


tain 


imdrcillllciBed (un-s^r'kum-sizd), a. Not cir- 
oumoised. Bom. iv. 11. 
undlcninciBion (nn-sdr-kum-sizh'gn), n. 1 . Ab- 
sence of circumcision \ the condinon of being 
uncirenmeised. Bom. iv. 9, 10. — 2. Hence, peo- 

g le who are not circumcised; the Oentiles: of- 
m with the. 

If the undreumeieUm keep the righteoooneee of the 
law, shall not his UBoircamoision be counted for olnmm- 
olaionT Bom.iL2a 

fmdXGlllllROrlptt (un-s^'kum-skript), a. [ME., 
< tt»-l + droum^pt.] Not oiroumscrib^. 
Thou Oon and Two and Thre, eterne on lyvc. 

That regneat ay in Three and Two and Oc^ 
Uneireumeeript and al maist oironmaorive. 

Chaucer, Troilna v. 1S79. 

nndrcQnurtaiitial (un-sdr-kum-stan^shol), a, 
1, Not oiroumstantial ; not entering into mi- 
nute particulars. — 2t. Not important. 

The like partleulara although they eeem undreumelaa- 
Utd, are oft set down in Holy Beripture. 

Mr T. Brmcm, Vnlg. Err., vtt. 1. 

nndrostrate (un-si-ros^trit), a. [< L. uneua, 
a hook, 4- raatratuay beaked: see rostrate.] In 
omiih.y having a hooked beak; hamirostrate. 
nndvil (un-siv'U), a. Not civil, (a) Kot pertain- 
ing to a settled govwnment or settled state of society; not 
olviliaed ; barbarona ; savaM ; hence, not exhlbtttng re- 
finement; nnaequaintod v^the enatome indmannen 
of good sooiete. .. 

The sanage and meMU, who were before all adenoa or 
ciuilitle. enen aa the naked by prioritte of time ie before 
the clothed. Puttaeham, Arte of Eng. Eoeale^ p. 7. 

The iineteg kerns of Irdand are In arms. 

8kak., 2 Hen. VI., UL 1. 8ia 
(b) Not oourteona; Ul-mannered ; rude ; ooarae . aa an low 
eifBd answer; an imsteg fellow. 

Let go that rude u m etM touch t 

Ste*..T.G.ofV.,v.4.eo. 
(e) Improper; unuaual; not onstomary. « 

With midniglitimattna at uneteA hours. 

Ihryden, Hind and Panther, lit lOia 

nndvili^ (un-si-vil'i-ti), n. Incivility. 


inKij fi |g uniin- 

It h, [KL., naut. of L. unmmtuay hooked; see bcfond seas. ITiMer and mkker. Westward Ho, L 1 



uncivilised 

uncivilized (un-siv'i-lizd)^ a. 1. Not civilized 
or reclaimed from savagt^ life ; rude ; barbarous ; 
savage: as, unctviltmi hordes. — 2f. Coarse; 
indecent. 

I'he most uneivUizfd words in our latiKuage Addtaon 
uncivilly (un-siv'i-h), adv In an uncivil man- 
ner; not courteously ; rudely, 
unclad (im-klado, ^^ot clad; not clothed, 
unclad (un-klad'). Preterit and past participle 
of unclothe. Tenni/son. 

unclasp (un-kl&sp'), V t. [< uw-2 + clasp ] 1. 
To loosen the clasp of, as a purse or a belt. 
Unclaitpt a hufce tome in an antique guise, 
rriniitivo prmt and tongue half obsolete 

Broicninff, King and Book, 1 45. 

2j. To lay open; reveal; disclose. 

Gentle father, 

To yon 1 have unelwm'd my burden d soul 

Ford, Tis Pity, I. 1. 

unclassable (un-klks^a-bl), a. Not capable of 
being classed or classified. 

Mind remains unclasaabU, and therefore unknowable 

H i^ncer. 

uncle (ung'kl), n. [Early mod, E. also uncklc, 
unkle; < ME. uncle ss G. Sw. Dan. onM^ < OF. un- 
cle, oncle, F. onclc = Pr. onele, avoncle = It. avun- 
culo = Wallach. umhiUy an undo, a mothers 
brother, < h. avunculus fin inscriptions also aron- 
culus, avomculus, aunculm, a mother’s brother 
(a father’s brother being patruus), lit. ‘ little 
grandfather,’ dim. of aviis, a grandfather Of. 
avuncular^ atavism. See also 1. The 

brother of one's father or mother; also, the 
husband of one’s aunt: correlative to aunt 
Then pleas’d and parted , both go live a-part , 

The Vndt kept the Mountain for his pait 
Sylvetter, tr. or Du fiartas’s Weeks, 11 , The Vocation 

2. A familiar title of address to an old man: 
used especially lu the southern United States 
as a kindly title for u worthy old negro: as, 
^‘Tnr/o Toin’s Cabin”: comdativi' to aunt or 
aunty in similar use. 

The bleating of goats was heard from the darkey Bottlc- 
roent . as queer old aunties and utielpg hobbled out to 
milk them S Bonner, Dialect Talus, p 121 

3. A pawnbroker: so called in humorous allu- 
sion to the financial favors often expected and 
sometimes received from rich uncles. [Slang J 

Ifonrscore pounds draws deep Farewell, Doll (’ome, 
sergeants, I'll step to mine unde not far off, hereby in 
Puadlng-iane, and he shall hall me 

Webeter and Drkker, Northward Ho, 1 2 
Brothers, wardens of City Halls, 

And uncles, rich as three golden balls 
lYom taking pledges of nations 

ffwHt, Miss Kilmnnacgg 
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unclear (uii-kl6r' ), a. Not clear, in any sense of 
that word. LeightoUf 1 Pot. iii. 
unclench, unclinch (un-klench', -klincho* V. t. 
and I. [< MB.unclencheH; < ttW-2 -f clench^ clinch,} 
To ojien, or to force open, as the closed hand. 

The ttst unclenches, and the weapon falls 

Garth, Dispensary, v. 

uncleship (ung'kl-ship), n [< uncle + 

The state of mung an unde; the relation of 
an imcle. Lamh^ Essays of Eliii, p. 
unclcwf (uii-klo'), r. i. (< i/«-2 + dcjc.] To 
unwind; figurafivoly, to undo or rum. 

If 1 should pay you for ‘t us 'tis extoll'd, 

It would undew me quite 

Bhak., T. of A , i. 1 KW. 

nnclinch, V See unclench. 
uncling (un-kling')» ‘f''- w/1-2 -h chny ] To 

cease from clinging, adhering, entwining, em- 
bracing, or holding fast. Milton. [Rare.] 
nncloan (un-kl6k0, v. [< uw-S ■+• cloak} I, 
trans. To deprive of the cloak; remove the 
cloak from; hence, to reveal; bring to light. 

n. in Ivans. To take off the cloak, or the outer 
gavineiits generally, 
uncloathf, V. See unclothe. 
unclog (un-klog'), P. pret. and pp. uncloggcd^ 
ppr. unclogging. [< ««-2 4- clog.} To disen- 
cumber of what clogs; relievo of difficulties or 
obstructions; free irom encumbrances. 

It would undog my heart 
Of what lies heavy to ’t. Shak , Cor., Iv. 2 47 

uncloister (un-kloi8't6r), v. t. [< mw- 2 -f clots- 
t(V.} To release from a cloister or from con- 
finement ; sot at liberty. Non is. 
unclose^ (un-kldz^, * [< ME uncloscn, < ««-2 
+ closc^.} I, Ivans. 1. To open. 

Wlienne Somer cometh, unclose hem, thal both sure 

VaUadtus, Husbondrio (E. E. T S.\ p 120 
'J'liy letters trembling I undose 

Pope, niolsu to Abelard 

2f. To uncover; take off the covers from — 3. 
To disclose ; lay open. 

Than thel loked a>boutc and bo>holde towarde the see 
where the! saiigh tlu* erlstln a litlll vn-cltstcd 

MeritniV, K T S ), ill 507 

n, in fra ns. To open; bo hud open. 

This flour, when that It shulde unclose 
Agayn the sonne Chaucer, Good Women, 1 111 
The goddess spoke , the rolling waves vnelnse 

Iliad, 1 562 

unclose^ (un-kids'), «. [< + closed } Not 

close; unreserved; babbling. [Rare.] 

Knowcii designs are dangerous t4> act, 

And th' enclose chief did nevei tioldt fact 

.V/zfiicirtcr, 'Jhe ('aptahies, 1 1075 (//uries ) 


nncomblne 

**8ir John was a most undubable man t " How delighted 
was I to hear this master of languages [Dr. Johnsun] so 
unaffectedly and socially and^d^naturMly make words 
for the promotion of sport and good humour ! 

Mme DArtday, Diary, L 41 
nncluet, r. t. Same as unclew. 
nnclntcn (un-kluch'), v. t, [< w«-2 -p clutch.} 
To open, as something clutched, clenched, or 
closely shut. J)r. H. More. 
unco (ung'kd), a. and n. [A dial, reduction of 
wwcowf//.] I, a. Unknown; strange; unusual 
Ijccsomc livand (Child’s Ballads, II. 342). 
[Scotch.] 

IL n. 1, Anything strange or prodigious. 
Galt . — 2. A strange person ; a stra^or. Galt. 
unco (ung'kd), adv. [< unco^ a.} Wonderful- 
ly; remarkably; very; as, i/nco glad ; unroguid. 
[f^otch.] 

In this prison there grew a tree, 

And it was uneo stout and strong. 

Lord Bexehan and Sus%e Fye (Child's Ballads, IV. 254X 

uncock^ (un-kok'), r. t. [< ttM-2 + cock^.} 1. 
To let down the hammer of (a gun) easily, so as 
not to explode the charge. — 2. To let down or 
lower the bnm of, as a hat, releasing it from 
the fastening which held it cocked up against 
the crown. 

uncock^ (un-kok'), V. t. [< ww-2 -f focA8.] To 
open or spread out from a cock or heap, as hay 
uncoffert, V. t. [< ME . uncofven ; < mw-2 + eo^ev. } 
To take out of a coffer. 

uncoflined (un-kof'md), a. Not furnished with 
a cofiin ; not put into a coffin. 

Unknelled, uncojflned, and unknown 

Byron, Childe Harold, iv 

OnCOgitable (un-koj'i-ta-bl), a. Not capable 
of being cogitated or thought. Str T. Mote. 
uncoif (un-koif'), r t. [< «w-2 -f coif.} To pull 
off the cap or head-dress of. [Karo.] 

Two apple women scolding and Just ix'ady to uncoyf one 
another MarHnus BenUerus 

uncoifed (im-koift'), «. Without a coif; not 
wealing a coif 

Her majesty’s renown’d though vnemf'd counsel 

Young, Night Thoughts, vtii. 

uncoil (un-koil'), V. i, and t. [< i/n-2 + cofM.J 
To unwind or open the coils (of), 

'J he snake of gold slid from her hair , the braid 
Slipt and uncoil'd itself 

Tennyson, Merlin and Vivien 

uncoin (un-koin'), t t. To deprive (money) of 
its character as coin. [Rare.] 

These are the j^ioople who frequently unemn mone}, 
either by rnoUing it or l>y exporting it to countries where 
it is sooner or later incltwi 

Jeovns, Money and Moch of Kxihangu, p 81 


To talk like a Dutch uncle. Hee Dutch - Uncle Sam. 

the TOvernment or the people of the United States a 
Jocular extension of the initials U. S 
-undo. [F. -uncle, < L. -unculus, a dim term < 
-14W-, -on-, part of the ong. noun, 4- -tu-lue, a 
double dim. snfldx : see -cle, -rule, -< ulus. ) A ter- 
mination of some diminutive words of Latin 
origin, as homunclc (aLso honiuncidc), ovatiuncle, 
etc 

unclean ( un-klen' ), a. [< ME. nnclcnc, onck ne, 
< AS. undone, unclean; as 4- clean.} 1. 
Not clean; foul; dirty; filthy. 

Thi Isnde uncUne alle dolven uppe mot be, 

Of rootes, fern, and weed, to make it free 

PaUadiuM, Husbondrle (£. E. T 8 X P> 40. 

2. ('eremoinally impure (a) Not free from cere- 
monial defilement said of persons (6) Causing oorc- 
niotdal defilement . said of animals or things, and specifi- 
cally applied to animals forbidden by Jewish law to ho 
used In sacrifice and for food. Lov. xL 20. 

3. Morally impure ; foul with sin ; wicked ; evil ; 
especially, lewd; unchaste. 

Als longe als the! ben of foule and of undene Lyvynge 
(as thei ben now), wee have no drede of hem, in no kynde 
tor here (iod will not hclpun hem in no wise 

MandevUle, Travels, p l.'lS 
Where an vneUan mind carries vlrtuons qualities, there 
commendations go with pity. Shak , All’s Well, i 1. 48. 
An nn^ean spirit, a wicked spirit, ademon Mark i. 27 
uncleanlineSB (un-klcn'li-nes), n. Want of 
cleanliness; filthiness; foulness. 

UBCleanlv (un-klen'Ii), a. [< ME unclcnUch, 
oHclcnhcn; < w/i-l 4- cleanly ] 1. Not cleanly; 

not clean; foul; filthy; dirty. 

The very uncleanly flux of a cat. 

Bhak., As yon Like it. ill 2. 7U 

2. Not chaste; unchaste; obscene. 

Tla pity that thi'so harmonious writers have indulged 
anything uncUunly or impure to dolilo their paper 

WatU 

uncleanuess (un-klen 'nes), n. [< ME. unclen- 
n€% unclannes, onclcnnes, < AS. uncUennvs, un- 
cloannoss; as unclean 4- -ness,} The state or 
character of being unclean. 


unclosed (un-klozd'), p. a. [< ME unclosed, < 
t/w-i 4“ closed ] 1. Not separated by inclosures , 
open; uuinclosed, 

I have to longe In this manor c 
i oft hem undosed wilfully 

Bom of the Rose, 1 S021 

The king's army would, through those unclosed parts, 
have done them little harm. Clarendon, Groat Rebellion. 

2. Not finished; not brought to a close; of ac- 
counts, not balanced; not settled. 

I don t love to leave any Part of the Aeeount unclos'd 
Steele, Consctuiis Lovers, Iv 1 

3. Not closed. 

His undosed eye yet lowering on his enemy 

Byron, Giaour. 

unclothe (nn-kloTH'), v. t.; pret. and pp. un- 
clothed or unclad, ppr. unclothing. [Formerly 
a’so uncloath, uncloth; < ME. unclothen, un- 
elethen ; < ««-2 4- clothe.} 1 . To strip of clothes ; 
make naked; divest of covering. 

The cereraonioH, dances, and sacrifices ended, they wont 
to vndoth theniBcluus. Ptcrchas, Pilgrimage, p. 808 

2. Figuratively, to divest; free; strip. 

The fame of Pyrocles and Mnsidoms greatly drew him 
to a eornniuiMtnnate conceit, and had already undothed his 
face of all siiow of malice. Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, v 

unclothed (un-kloTHd'), a. Not clothed; be- 
ing without clothes. 

uncloud (un-kl out! '), tJ. /. [< un-^ + cloudk.} To 
free from clouds; unveil ; clear from obscurity, 
gloom, sadness, dullness, or the like. Ifcau. 
and FI,, Philaster, iv. 2. 

unclouded (un-kkm'ded), ». a. Not cloudy; 
free from clouds; not darkened or obscured; 
free from gloom; clear: as, an unclouded sky; 
an unclouded intellect. 

uncloudedneBS ( un-klou'<led-nes), n . The state 
of being unclouded. Boyle. 

uncloudy (un-klou'di), a. Not cloudy; free 
from clouds. Gay. 

undubable (un-klub'^bl), a. Not clubable; 
unsocial. 


uncoined (un-komd'), a. 1. Not coined; as, 
uncoined silver. Lockc. — 2. Not minted; lack- 
ing the staiup of convent ioiuili t y ; lieuce, nat u- 
ral, unfeigned. 

A fulluw of plain and uncoined constancy 

Stiak,ldou V., v 2. 1«1. 

uncollected (un-ko-lek'ted), a 1. Not collect- 
ed ; not brought to one place ; not received : as, 
uncollected taxes; debts uncollected. — 2. Not 
having one’s thoughts collected; not having 
control of one’s mental faculties ; not recovered 
from confusion, distraction, or wandering. 

What a wild beast Is uneoUected man * 

Beau, and FI, Maid's Tragedy, Iv 2- 

nncolored, uncoloured (un-kul'ord). p. a. 1. 
Not colored; not stained or dyed; hence, un- 
clouded; clear; specifically, white. 

Things uneoloured and transparent Bacon 

To deck with clouds the uncolour'd sky, 

Or wet the thirsty earth with falllrm showers. 

MiUon, P L., V. 189. 

2. Not heightened In description; truthful; un- 
biased; as, an uncolored statement. — 3. Un- 
adorned; plain; chaste. 

The contrast was remarkable between the unedored style 
of his [John Foster's) general diction, and the brilliant fe- 
licity of oocaaional Imagea embroidered upon the sober 
ground of his text. 

De Qtdncey, Biog. and Hist. Essays, p 860. 
uncolt (im-kolt'), v, t, [< un-^ 4- colt.] To un- 
horse ; deprive of a colt or horse. [Rare.] 

Thou liest; thou art not oolted, thou art uncoifed. 

Shak , 1 Hen. IV., U. 2 42. 

uncombert, v. See uncumber. 
uncombine (un-kpra-hln'), V, [< 14W-2 4“ com- 
btne.) I, trans. To sever or destroy the com- 
bination, union, or junction of; separate; dis- 
connect. 

Outbreaking vengeance uncombinss the Ill-Joined plots. 

Dantel, CivU Wars, iii. 

n. intrane. To become separated or disoon- 
neoted. [Rare in both uses.] 

% 
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The nide oonjanoture of unc(mMning ceble In the vio* 
lenoe of % northern tempeet. Jer. Taylor, Bermoni, II. It. 

imconieatable (mi-kum-at'a-bl), a, [< 4* 

conM^at'^hle."] Not accessiblio; not attainable; 
beyond reach or comprehension. [Colloq.] 

He hu a perfect art In being unintelligible In dlKouree, 
and uiMomeatabU in bualneaa. St^*le, Tatlei , No. 1 12. 

imcomeliliags (un-kum'Ii-neH), «. 1. Want of 
oomelinesM ; want of beauty or f^raoe : as, ?<w- 
eomelmess of person, of dress, or behavior. — 2. 
UnbecomingnesB ; unseeniUuess ; indecency. 

He . . gave such orderly and well-behaved repiXMjf to 
all unemndineu that I would have sworn hie disposition 
would have gone to the truth of his words. 

W of W.,il 1.00 

uncomely (un-kum'li), a, [< ME. uncomely, ov~ 
comely y uncumeltch; < «w-l + comely,'] 1, Not 
comely; wanting grace: as, an uncomely jier- 
son; Mwoomc/v dress. — 2. Unseemly; unbecom- 
ing; unsuitable; indecent. 

Thlnke nothing uneonUy which Is honest, for nothing is 
comely that is not honest 

DoiAe of Preeedmoe (G. E. T. S , extra ser ), 1 71 
Besides (to say truth) nakedness is unoamely, as well in 
mind as In body Bacon 

uncomelTt (un-kum'U), adv. In an uncomely or 
unbecoming manner; indecently. 1 Cor vii. 36. 
Tls most uncomely spoken. 

FUneher (and Mamnger False One, Ul 1 

uncomfortable (un-kum'f^r-ta-bl), a, 1. Not 
comfortable; afTordmg no comfort; causing 
bodily or mental discomfort; givmg uneasi- 
ness; disquieting* as, an uncomfortable scat or 
condition. 

Christnlas is in the most dead and the most uncomfort- 
able time of the your Adduon 

How uneam^ortaUf will the remembrance be of all your 
excesses, oaths, iniusilco and profaneness, when death 
approaches, ana judgment follows it? 

StUlinyfieU, ftermons, I. v 

2. Disagreeably situated; uneasy; ill at case: 
as, to feel uncomfortable 

How surely dost thou malice these extremes, 
Uneom/ortable man Ford, l4idy'8 Trial, 111 8. 

uncomfortableneSB (un-kum'f6r-ta<bl-ucH), n. 
The state of being uncomfortable, uneasy, or 
miserable. Jer. Taylor, 
uncomfortably (un-kum'f6r-ta-bli), adv. In 
an uncomtortable manner; with discomfort or 
uneasiness; in an uneasy state, 
uncommendable (un-ko-men'da-bl), a. Not 
commendable; not worthy of commendation; 
illaudablo. [Rare.] 

The uneomniendahle licentiousness of his poetry. 

Feltham, On Kccles. li 11 

uncommerciable (un-ko-m^'r'siua-bl), a. [< 
M/i-1 + *commer viable, equiv. to commerceahle.] 
Not capable of being made an article of com- 
merce. [Rare.] 

By prohibiting all his Majesty’s subjects fnim dealing 
111 tobacco, one third of tlie exports of the United States 
are rendered uncommernable here. 

Tkoe Js/erm/i,To(k)antl>oMontmorin(Works,TI ISS) 

uncommercial (un-ko-mdr^Bhal), a. 1. Not 
<*omraereial; not carrying on or familiar with 
or devoted to commerce 
Tlie Uneoinmerctal Traveller Ihekene 

The wisdom of taking measures to keep tlio river in 
good condition Is made plain to even the uncomtneretcU 
mind S. L. Clrmene, Life on the Mississippi, p 310. 

2. Not in accordance with the principles of 
commerce. 

you did nut think it uneommereial to tax the whole 
mass of your manufactures, and, let me add, your agricul- 
ture too. Burts, American Taxation. (Fncye Diet.) 

uncommitted (un-kq-mit'od), a, [< ME. un- 
committed; < fin-i -i-' committed.] 1. Not com- 
mitted or done. 

Otfys uneommiUed ofte anoyeth 

Chaueer, Parliament of Fowls, 1 S16 
The uneommiUed siu. Hammond. 

2. Not committed or intrusted. — 3. Not re- 
ferred to a committee.— 4. Not pledged bv 
anything said or done : as, uncommitted by rash 
promises or statements ; an uncommitted dole- 
gittion to a convention. 

unoommixedt (un-ko-mikst'), a. Not com- 
mixed or mingled. Chapman. 
uncommon ( un-kom ) , a. Not common ; not 
usual; infrequent; rare; hence, remarkable; 
extraordinary; strange. 

I do not think It foreign to my design to speak of a 
man born In Her Majesty’s dominions, and relate an ad- 
venture In his life, so uneommon that it Is doubtful 
whether the like has happened to any of human race 

iXoele, Englishman, No. 26. 
The spiritual is ever foreign to the msterial, the un- 
eommon to the common. Ir. Sharp, D. 0. BouettI, 111. 
■igll* Soaroe^ unusual, unwonted, unique^ slngttlar,queer. 
See c om mon. 
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uncommon (un-kom'on), adv. [< uneommon, 
a.] Exceedingly; very: as, uncommon cheap. 
[Vulgar.] 

tmcommonly (nn-kom'on-li), adv. 1. In an 
uncommon manner; rarely; not usually. 

We are not uncommonly told that Henry VJl had not 
in his own person the shadow of hereditary riglit 

Stubbe, Medieval and Modern Hist , p 34? 
2. To an uncommon degree. 

A boy who '• uneormnonly sharp of his age 

Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, I 54 

uncommonneSB ( tm-kom'qu-nes), n . Tile St ate 
or character of being uncommon ; rareness of 
occurrence ; infrequency, 
uncommunicable (un-ko-Tnu'm-k^bl), a. i. 
Incommunicable. Burice. — 2. Not communi- 
cative ; reserved ; taciturn. Imp. Ihct. [Rare.] 
uncommunicated (un-ko-mu'ni-ka-ted), a l. 
Not communicated, not disclosed or made 
known to others. — 2. Not imparted or lie- 
stowod: as, the uncommunicated perfections 
of (lod Waterland. — 3. Not having received 

the communion. 

uncommunicative (un-ko-mu'ni-ka-tiv), a. It. 
Not communicative or disposed to impart one’s 
wealth ; not liberal ; parsimonious. 

A little too uneommuntcahve for their great ciroum- 
stancc‘8. Bushardeon, Clarissa Harluwe, ii 90. 

2. Not communicat ive ; not disiiosed to impart 
one’s thoughis; not free to communicate to 
others; reserved; taciturn. 

A chuilisli and uneommuntetUtve disposition 

Cheetrrfidd 

uncommnnicativeness (un-ko-mii'ni-ku -tiv- 
ncs), n. The state or ciiaracter of being un- 
communicative, reserved, or tacitimi ; reserve. 
Richardnon 

nncompact (un-kom-pakf^), a. Incompact. 
Addison. 

nncompacted (un-kom-pak'tcd), a. Not com- 
pact ; not firm or settled. Feltham 
nncompanied (un-kum'pa-nnl), a. Having no 
companion; unaoeompamed. Fairfax. 
uncompanionable (uu-kom-nan'yon-a-bl), a. 
Not I'ompanionable or sociable Miss Jiumey. 
nncompanioned (uu-kpm-pan'yond), a. Un- 
accompanied; wiihout a coinpamou; alone; 
solitary; having no equal. 

In his hours of uneompnmoned darkness 

J Wtf«on, Lights and hliadows of Scottish Life. 

Uncompassionato (un-kom-pash^>n-at), a. Not 
compassionate ; having no pitv. Milton, S, A , 
1 . 818 . 

nncompatiblyt (un-kotn-pat'i-bli), ndv. In<‘om- 
jiatibly. Imp. Jhet. 

uncompellable (un-kom-pera-bl), a. That can- 
not be forced or cojiqiellcd. Ff Ilham. 
uncomplaining (un-kom-pla'ning), a. Not 
coniplaimng; not murmuring; not disjiosed to 
murmur; submissive 

Let thy loud heart keep. 

Like his, a mute aud UMomilaxnxno sleep. 

Shelley, Adonals, iU. 

uncomplainingly (iin-kom-i)la'iiiug-l I ), adv, in 
an uncomplaining manner; without murmur- 
ing or complaint. 

uncomplaiBant (un-kom'pla-/.ant), a. Not com- 
plaisant ; not civil ; not courteous. Locke. 
uncomplaisantly (un-kourpiH-zant-ii), adv. 

U ncivilly ; d iscourt cously. Black stone 
Uncompllable (un-kom-pli'i-bl), «. Unready 
or unwilling to viold or comply. Cudworth, 
M<ir«litv IV. vis 

uncompliant ( un-kom-pll 'ant), a. Inoompliant. 
Bp, Gauden. 

uncompOMble (un-kom-po'za-hl), a. Incapa- 
ble of being composed, not to be reconciled or 
arranged. Rxiqer yorth. Examen, p. 03. 
uncompOUndeu(un-kom-poun'ded), a. 1, Not 
compounded ; not mixed ; simple. 

For spirits, when they please. 

Can either sex assume, i»r both , so soft 
And unoompounded Is tlielr essence pure. 

Jfitton, F I*, I 425. 

2. Not intricate or complicated. 

That unoompounded style. 

Hammond, On Fundamentals. 

unoomprohonsiblet (im-kom-pr^hen'si-bl), o. 
Incomprehensible. Bp. Jewell 
uncomprohonsivo (tm-kom-pro-hen'siv), a. 1. 
Not comprehensive ; not including much. — 2t. 
Unable to comprehend; incomprehensive. 

Narrow-spirited, uneomprehennve sealots. South. 
3t, Incomprehensible. 

The providence that 's In a watchfal state 
Knows almost every grain of Plutua’ gold. 

Finds bottom in the uneompreheneioe de«^ 

SAok.T.and C., ilL 3. 198. 
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uncomproinising (un-kom'pr 9 -mi-ziiig), a. Not 
compromising; admitting of no compromise; 
not complying: inflexible; unyielding: as, 
compromistng hostility. Macaulay, Hallam’s 
Const. Hist. 

unconablet, a. Bee uncovenable. 
unconandt, a. Sec uncunning. 
unconceiledt, a. An obsolete variant of ww- 

counseled. 

unconceivablef (nn-kon-se'va-bJ), a. Incon- 
el*! vable Locke. 

unconceivablenesBt (un-kon-so'va-bl-ncK), n. 
IiiconccivablcneSH. Dr. Ti More, Immortal, of 
Soul, 1 . 4. 

iinconceivablyt(nn-kpn-Hc'va-bli), adv. Incon- 
ceivably. iMcke. 

unconcern (im-kon-stm'), n. Want of con- 
cern: ubHenee of anxiety; freedom from soli- 
citude; indifferontism ; indifference; apathy. 

I can’t bear to liear lior spoken of with Levity or fineon- 
eeni Steele, Conscioos Luvon^ li. L 

»8yil. Imltffmnte, Ineennbility, etc See apathy 
unconcerned (un-kon-sOmd'), a. Not con- 
cerned; not anxious; feeling no concern or 
solicitude* ; easy in mmd ; not interested ; not 
affected. 

The morn, 

All unconoem'd with our unrest. 

Milton, P. L., xi. 174, 
Calm Villain ' how unetmeem'd he stands, oonfeadiig 
Treachery and Ingratitude ’ 

Congreve, Double-Dealer, I 6 
Byn. U nroneerned at, far, about With at, uneoneemed 
means not anxious in view of something that is or hap- 
pens , with /or ii mrans not anxious for the safety or 
success of some object of interest or desire uneoneemed 
at the successes of a rival , uneoneemed /or one’s own 
safety. With about It gotu nUly means the same as with 
/or, nut sometimes the same as with at 

unconcernedly Cun-kqii-H(*r'ned-li), adv. In an 
unconcerned manner; without concern or anx- 
lety. 

nnconcemedneBB (uu-kon-s^r'ned-nes), n. 
Freedom from concern or anxiety. South. 
unconcemingf Hin-kpu-B^r'ning;, a. Not in- 
teresting; not affecting; not belonging to one. 
Vi , H. More. 

unconcenunent (nu-kon-BC*rn'ment), it. The 
state of having no interest or concern. South. 
nnconcludentt (un-kqn-kl6'dent), a. Not de- 
cisive ; inconclusive. * Sir M. Hale. 
unconcludiblef (un-kon-klo'di-bl), a. Not to 
be concluded or determined. 

That which is unconWudiM* . . . to iho understaDding 
Dr H More, Philos Poems, notes. 

nnconcludingt (un-kou-klb'dmg), a Inconclu- 
sive. 

False aud uneondudtng reasonings. lAxeke. 

nnconclndingnesst (un-kon-kl6'ding-ne.s), n. 
The character of being inconclusive. 

The uncertainty of the truth, bv reason of the iia- 
eoneludxngnees of the arguments brought to attest it. 

Jer Taylor, orks (ed. 1836X II 844 

Unconclnsivet (un-kon-klb'siv), a. Inconclu- 
81 VO. Hammond. 

unconcocted (nn-kon-kok'ted), < 1 . 1. Not con- 

cocted; not digested. Sir T. Browne , — 2. Fig- 
uratively, crude; indigested, 
unconcurrent (un-kon-kur'ent), a Not con- 
curring or agromng. * Danu'l. 
uncondemn^ (im-kon-domd'), a Not con- 
demned; not judged guilty; not disapproved; 
not pponouncoii criminal. 

They have beaten us opt*nly uncondemned Acts xvL 87. 
A familiar and uneondemned practice. Loeke. 

nnconditedt (un-kon-di'ted), a. [< wn-i -f* L. 
vonditus, pp. of condire, season, spice, flavor, ] 
Unseasoned. [Rare.] 

While ho estimates the secrets of religion by such mea- 
sures, they must needs seem as insipid as cork, or the un- 
eondited mushroom. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed 1835), II. 6a 

unconditional (un-kQn-dish'pn-al), a. Not con- 
ditional ; absolute ; unreserved not limited by 
any conditions : as, an unconditional surrender. 
O pass not, Lord, an absolute decree, 

Or bind thy sentence uneonditionat 

Dryden, Annus Mirabllis 

unconditionality (un-kon-dish-on-al'i-ti), w. 
The character or state of being unconditional. 
J. Ward, Encyc. Brit., XX. 82. 
unconditionally (un-kon-disb 'on-al-i), adv. In 
an unconditional manner; without conditions: 
as, to surrender unconditionally. 
unconditionalneBS (un-kon-disb^n-al-nes), It. 
The character of being unconditional.* «/. Fiske, 
Cosmic Philos., 1. 161. 

unconditioned (un-kqn-dish'ond), a. Not sub- 
ject to conditions; xiot an cileet, accident, or 
result of ciroumBtanoea. 
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This step froin oondltioncxl to utieonditton^ r<>xi8tenoe] 
implies H pure h priori sjrntliesis. 

K Catrd, Philon. of Kent, p 6‘2,S, 
The unoonditloned, in Uu pliilosopliy of Sir W Hamil* 
either the Aluioliite oi uiu'otidltioiiall> complete, or 
the Infinite, or uncoiuiliionally unlimited 

nnconducingt (un>kou>du"Hiiig), a. Not ooTi- 
ducive. K rJnlhps (/w/p. Pict,) 
nnconfidencef (un-kon'fi-aens), n. Want of 
confidenoe ; uuoertainty, in'Hitatioii ,* doubt. 
Bp, Racket. [Karo.] 

nnconflnable (uu-kon-fi'na-bl), a. If. Un- 
bounded. Shak., M. W. of W., 11 . 2. 21.— -2. 
Incapable of being eonfinod or reHtraiiied. 
nnconflned ( un-kon-find'), a, 1 . Not confined ; 
free from restraint ; free from control. Steele^ 
Spectator, No. 2 — 2. Not having narrow lim- 
its ; not narrow ; comprehensive ; broad. Vope^ 
Essay on (’‘riticism, in. 639. 
unconfinedly (un-kon-fi'ned-li), adv With- 
out confinement or imitation. Barrow. 
unconfirmed (un-kpn-f^rmd'), a, 1. Not firmly 
established ; not possessed of its full measure 
of strength orstaoility: as, his health was still 
unconfirmed. 

With stren^h unpractised yet and uneonfirm'd 

Aowe, iJlysses, ir 1 

2. Not fortified by resolution ; weak ; raw. 

In tlie unconfirmed troops much fear did brood 

Daniel, Civil Wars, Iv 

3. Not confirmed or strengthened by atldi- 
tional testimony. 

His witness uneonfirm'd Milton, V K , i 

4. Bccles.: («) Not having received the sacra- 
ment or sacramental rite of confirmation. (0) 
Not having his election as bishop ratiho<l by 
the archbishop 

Hys dysgraded abbottes and unconfirmed prelates 

Bp Bale, English A otanoH, ii 

nneonformt (un-kpn-f6rm'), a I’nliko, dis- 
similar; not analogous. 

Not uncon/onn to other shining glebes 

MtlOm, 1* L , V 260 

nnconformabilil^ (un-kon-for-niH-birt ti), n 
The condition of not being conformable: as, 
the uncon f or mabihty of two groups of rocks 
Reo conformahlc^^ with diagram illustrating the 
relative position of conformable and uucon- 
formable rocks. 

unconfonnable (un-kon-for'ma-bl), a 1. Not 
consistent j not agreeable ; not confonning. 

Moral evil is an action uneonfortnaUe to the rule of our 
duty Watte, Logick 

2. In ffcol.f not confonning in position, or not 
having the same dip, with another bed or se- 
nes of beds If certain strata, having buon originally 
deposited in a nearly horisontal }Kwlti<>n, are afUrward 
disturbed, elevated, or turned up on edge, bt ds wliidi are 
deposited In the same region after Ihis disturbance of 
preexisting strata has token place will not have the same 
dip as tliose of prior formation, and the two sets will lie 
descriitt'd as b(*fng uncoi\fornuMe with each other 

unconfonnableness (uu-kon-for'ina-bl-nes), V. 
The character or state of being uiicoiifomiablo, 
unconformably (un-kon-f6r'ma-bli), adv. In 
an un conformable manner ; so as not to be con- 
formable. See unconjormabtc, 2. 
nneonformistf (un-kon-for^mist), 97. A non- 
conformist. Fidter. 

unconformity (un-kon-f6r'mi-ti), n, Non-con- 
formity; incongruity; inconsistency; want of 
conformity. [Rare ] 

Tile moral goodness or evil of men’s actions . . con- 
sists in their conformity or unconformity to right reason 

South, Sermons. 

nnconfoundt (un-kon-found')» V. t. To reduce 
from confusion to order. Milton^ Tenure of 
Kings. 

nneomnsed (un-kon-fuzd'), «. 1. Free from 
confusion or disorder. Locke. Human Under- 
staudmg, ii. 2. — 2. Not confused or embar- 
rassed. 

uncongeal (un-kon-jeF), V. i. [< «/7-2 -h con- 
gcal.l To thaw ; melt. [Rare.] 

Soften d airs that blowing steal, 

When meres begin to tmeon^^ 

Tennyeon, The Two Voices 

uncongenial (un-kon-je'mal), a. Not congenial, 
unconjnnctive (un-kon-jungk'tiv), a. That 
cannot be joined. [Rare.] 

Two persons uneonfimetxve and unmarriable together 
Milton, Divorce, 1. 16. 
nnconnected (un-ko-nek'ted), «. 1. Not con- 
nected; not united; separate 
The two uneonneeted facts J. Moriey, Burke, p 36 
2. Without connections or relations; specifi- 
cally, without family, friends, or special obli- 
gations. 
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If I had been an uneonneeted man, 

1, from this moment should have formed some plan 
Never to leave sweet Venioa 

Shelley, Julian andMaddalo 

3. Not coherent; not comiected by proper 
transitions or dependence of parts; loose; 
vague; rambling; desultory: as, an unconnccU 
cd discourse. 

unconuingf, n. and a. Hee uncunning, 
UHCOnningnesSf, n. Bee uncunmugness. 
UncoUQUCrable ( un-kong' k6r-a-b1 ) , at . 1 . Not 
conquerable; incapable of being vanquished 
or defeated; not to oe overcome in contest: as, 
an unconquet able foe 

Achilles, her unamquerahle son Cowper, Iliad, viii 
2. Incapable of being subdued and brought 
under control: as, unconquerable passions or 
lemp(‘r. 

The unconquernhle will. Milton, P. L., i 106. 

^Sjm. 1 Invincible, indomitable. Roe eonquer 
UnconquerableneSB (un-kong^k^^r-a-bl-nes), 97. 
The cliaracter or state of being unconquer- 
able. 

unconquerably (un-kong'k^r-a-bli), adv. In- 
vinciluy; insuperably. 

unconquered (un-kong'k^rd), a. 1. Not van- 
quished or defeated; unsubthicd; not brought 
under control. — 2t. Invincible; insuperable. 
Sir I\ Sidney. 

unconscionaole (un-kon'shon-a-bl), a. 1. 
Not conscionable ; unreasonable ; exceeding 
tlie limits of any reasonable claim or expec- 
tation; inordinate; enormous: as, an uncon- 
Hcionahlc demand. 

His giantship is gone somewhat crehtfallon, 
Stalking with less unoonaeionable strides. 

Milton, S A., 1 1245 

And why you should, for a Respect so contrarle, 

Call my poor wit in question to believe you, 

Is moet unconacionalHe. Brome, Northern Lass, i 7 
A man ma) opiMse an unconmonable lequest for an un- 
justifiable reason Sir It L'Entranye 

2. Not guided or mflueneed by conscience 
No man [is] to be fore d by the comptilHivo lawt. of men 
to present his body a dead sacrifice, and so un(i<T tiiv 
gospel most unholy and unacceptable, because it is ids nn 
leaiKinable service, that is to say, not only unwilling bnl 
unconeeumable Jfifton, (’i\ll Power 

Your friend is an uneonecionable dog bill y<»u lan’t 
help that. Shtndan, School fur Hcaiuial, lii 1 

Unconsdonable bargain, in law, a contract so obvious- 
ly unfair that it is inequitable to enforce it, a contiact 
which no rational man would make and no honest man 
would accept 

uncoUBCionableneSB (un-kon'shon-n-bl-neK), a. 
The character of being unconscionable, in any 
senfee. Bp. Rail. 

unconscionably ( un-kon 'shon-a-bh ), ode U n- 
reasonably; in a manner or degree that con- 
science and reason do not justify ; iuordinately. 

Too absurd and too uneonecumably gross is that fond 
invention that wafted hither the fifty daughters of a 
strange Dioclosiau King of Ryila. Milton, Hist Eng , i 

unconscious (un-kon 'shus), a, 1. Not con- 
scious. (a) Not occurring In or attended by conscious- 
ness , subconscious as, unconeowus inference. 

Sleep, fainting, coma, epilepsy, and other uneoneounu 
conditions are apt to break in upon and occupy large du- 
rations of what we nevertheless consider the monQ his- 
tory of a single man 

IT. Jamee, Prhi. of Psychology, L 11)0. 
The only conception we can form of a ptirely unconeciouM 
state is one in which all is exactly alike, or rather in 
which there is no difference 

W K Clifford, Conditions of Mental Development. 
(6) Not coiiM'ious to one’s self; not self-consoious , not 
knowing, not perceiving; unaware; hence, regardless; 
heedless as, unconeeUnu of guilt or error 

A stately mule, as yet by tolls unbroke, 

Of six years’ age, unoonioioue of the yoke 

Pope, Iliad, ixlil. 766. 
Strong poets of a more unetmiKioue day. 

When Nature spake nor sought nice reasons why, 

LoweU, Agassix, i. 4 
(e) Not known or perceived as existing in one’s self , not 
Xiut as, unoomustouM generosity. 

The red rose veils a heart of flame, 

And blushes with unconeeume shame 

Rote Terry Cooke 

2. Not poRReHsiug eonsciouBness ; non-coii- 

BCiOllB. 

Passive, uneon$eiou$ substances. 

PtOey, Nat Theol , iv 
unconsciously (un-kon 'shus-li), atlv. In an 
nneonseious manner; without conseiouBneHS. 

A religious man, in prf^rtion as obedience beoomes 
more and more esay to him, will doubtless do his duty 
unconeeUmdy J U. Newman, Parochial Sermons, 1. 73, 

unconsdousness (un-kon' HhuB-neH), n. The 
state of being unconscions, in anv Benae ; ab- 
sence of oonsciouBnesB or of Belf-consciouB- 
neBs. 


unconseorutet (un-kon'sfi-krftt), r. t. To de- 
prive of Bacred character; deaecrate. 

The sin of Israel had even unooneeemted and profaned 
that sacred edifice. South, Sermons. 

unconsecratet (un-kon 'a^-krAt), a. Not con- 
secrated ; nnconsecrated.* 

She was houseled in sight of the people with an hoet 
unwnoeerate. Sir T. More, Works, p. 134 

unconsecrated (un-kon'af-kra-ted), a. Not 
consecrated : as, a temple uncotiaecrated; uncon- 
secratod bread. Milton, Church-Government, ii. 
nnconsentlng (un-kon-sen'ting), a. Not con- 
senting ; not yielding consent, 
uncomnderat^ (un-kon-aid'^r-At), a. Incon- 
siderate. Sir I*. Stdn'^, Arcadia, ii. 
unconsideratenesst (un-kon-sid'^r-at-nes), n. 
Inconsideratenesa. Rales, Bermona, Matt. xxvi. 
75. 

unconsidered (un-kon-sid'^rd), a. Not consid- 
ered or regarded; "not attended to; not ea- 
teemed. 

A snapper-up of uneonndered trifles. 

Shak., W. T , iv 3 26. 
unconBidering(un-kqn-Hid'&r-ing),a. Not cou- 
aidenng; vokI of consideration; regardless. 
Swt/t. 

nnebnspiringnesst (un-kon -spir'ing-ncs), n. 
Absence of pJotting or coriapiracy. 

A harmony whoso dissonance serves but to manifest the 
sincerity and unconepinnonese of the writers. 

Boyle, WoIk^ II 276. 
nnconstancyt (un-kon 'stan-ai), 77. Inconstancy. 
Fuller, Worthies, Huntingdonshire, 
nnconstantf (im-kou'stant), a. Inconstant. 
^S/70/., K. andJ., i. 4. 100. 
unconstantlyf (un-kon'stant-h), adr Tncoii- 
stantly. Robbes, Human Nature, v. 
unconrtltutional (im-kon-sti-tu'shon-Hl), a. 
Not in conl’ormitv with the conatitiition of a 
<*ountrv ; not authorized by the constitution; 
contrary to the principles of the constitution; 
inconsistent with the constitution or organic 
law. Ill the law of the Ignited Stall's a statute which is 
uncorisiitutioiial is therebv in excess of legislativo author- 
ity, and void Tii English law the word is applied — (1) 
to “Hits at variance with the recogniseil spirit (d the con- 
stitution or nriiK i)tlcM of govenimcnt, or with thi‘ pni«- 
ervntion of the liheitics of the jieoplc, as expiessed or im- 
plied in the various i hart era, eU* , though not illegal iu the 
sense of being forbidden by express statute” (1 onye) , (2) 
to acts which tin eaten the inlegnty of the constitution 
or Kovernnient 

hy unconetitutional, UH distinguished fiom "illegal,”! 
mean a novelty of min h tniiMirtauce, tending to endan- 
ger tile established laws Ilallam 

The dangerous and unconHitutumal practice of remov- 
ing military otib em for theii votes in parliament 

Burke, Aci'ount of a late Administration (1766). 

There has not been for many years u single important 
measure whicli has not been unronetitutionul with its op- 

E onents, and which its supporters have nut maintained to 
c agreeable to the true spirit of the eonstitutton. 

Macaulay, West. 1U‘V. IH‘f of Mill. 

nnconstitntionality (un-kon-Kti-tu-Hbou-uri- 
ti), n. Tlic character of being uiiconatitutional. 

His [Jefferson’s! election caused the lepeal, in effect, of 
the alien and sedition laws, and a permanent acquies- 
cence in their unconditutumality Calhoun, Works, i 86B 

nnconstitntionally (un-kon-Hti-tu'ahon-al-i), 
adv. In an unconstitutional manner; m oppo- 
aition to the constitution, 
unconstrained (un-kqu-atrand'), a. 1. Free 
from constraint ; free to act ; not acting or 
done under compulsion; voluntary. 

(jod delights not to make a drudge of virtue, whose ac- 
tions must be all elective and uneonelrained. 

Milton, Divorce, 11. 20. 

2. Not constrained or embarrassed ; not men- 
tally constrained. 

A natural and uneonetrained behaviour has something 
In it so agreeable that It is no wonder to see people en- 
deavouring after it Addieon, Fashions from Ftance 
Maggie's manner this morning bad been as uneon^ 
drained and Indifferent as ever 

George Eliot, Mill on the Floss, v. 4 

nnconstrainedly (un-kqn-stra'ned-li), adv. In 
an unconstrained manner, iu either sense. 
Rooker, Works, H. 49. 

unconstraint (un-kon-strant'), n. Freedom 
from const raint ; ease. Felton, On the Claasicks. 

The thoughts, wived with words above their own level, 
are always on tneir good behavior, and we feel that they 
would have been happier in the homelier uncoiutraint of 
prose. Lowell, New Prlnoeion Rev., 1. 164 

nnconsnltill^ (un-kon-sul'ting), a. Taking no 
advice; rash; imprudent. [Rare.] 

It was the fair Eelmane whom uneonnUUng affec- 

tion . . had made borrow so much of ber natural mod- 
eaty as to leave her more decent raiments. 

Sir P. Sidney, Aroadts, ii 

nnconsHiuinatet (un-kqn-sum'At), a. Not oou" 
Bummated. IHyden, .^neid, x*. 



nnoonteiimed 

imcOIlteiimedCun<kQii-temd'),a. Not despised; 
not contemned. Shak,^ Hen. VIII,, iii, 2. 10. 
nnoontended (un-kon-ten'ded), u. Not die- 
puted for ; not contested. Dryden^ ^Kncid, v 
nncontentedf (un-kon-ten'ted), a. Discontent- 
ed. JJanieL Philotas, Ded. 
imOOntentedneSBt (un-kou-ten'tod-nes), V, 
Disoontentedness. Jfammmdf Works, J. 478. 
uncontentingnesst (un-kon-tenMini^ios), H. 
Want of power to satisfy. Works, 1. 

261. 

oncoatestablet (un-kon-tes'ta-bl), a. Incon- 
testable. Locke, 

nncontestecl (un-kon-tes'ted), a. Not contest- 
ed; not disputed; bonce, evident; indisputa- 
ble. Sir R. Btackinorcy Creation, 
uncontradlctable (un-kon-tra-dik'ta-bl), a. 
That cannot be contradicted. ‘ Carlyle. 
unoontradicted (un-kon-tra-dik'tod), a. Not 
contradicted; not denied: as, vneontt adictcd 
testimony. Bp. Pearson, Expos, of Creed, xi. 
uncontriviiu (un-kon-tri'ving), a. Not con- 
triving; deficient in contrivance. [Kare.J 
The savage, unnmfnmng man 

Onldimiih, Animated Nature (iMtham.) 

uncontrollable (un-kon-tro'la-bl), a. l. That 
cannot be controlled or ruled ; ungovernable ; 
intolerant of roKtraint: as, an unrontrolloblr 
temper; unconlrollahle subjects; oncontroll- 
able events. — 2t. Indisputable; irrefragable. 
[Rare.] 

'I'hiB putiftioii waM granted by rouafni of the King of Kng- 
land'H uneinitrinUttble title to rbiglaiid Str J Jlayward 

uncontrollableness (un-kon-troMa-bl-nes), n 
The character of being uncontrollable. Up. 
Hall. 

uncontrollably ( un-kon-tro'la-bli) , udv. 1 . In 
an uncontrollable inamier, without being sub- 
ject to control. 

(iod may uneontroUaUy and lawfully deni with IiIh < leu- 
turea as he pleases A Tucker 

2t* Indisputably; iiicontrovertibly. 

Abundantly and uneontrolaUy cunvlndng the leiUlty of 
our Saviour s death 

lip llali, ('oiitemplatlons, CbrUt fruclfled 
uncontrolled (un-kon-trdhP), a 1. Not con- 
trolled or governed ; free. 

But Jove's high will la ever uncontrvTd, 

Thu strong he withers, and confoumlN the bold 

Pope, IIla«i, xvll 1»7 

2. Not > lelding to restraint ; uncontrollable 
Do 1 not know the uneoutrolled thoughts 
That youth brings Hith him when his hl<KJd is high / 
lUiiu aud FI , Maid's Tragedy , ill 

3t. Not disproved ; not refuted. 

That .Tulius t'lesai was so liorn is nn uunnitrouled lO’ 
port. Sir J Uayicard 

nncontrolledly (un-kon-tro'lod-b), Oilv. With- 
out control or restraint ; without effectual op- 
position 

nneontroversory t (un-kon-tro-v(»r ' so -n ) , u . [ < 
wn-i + ^ con trove rsory, equiv. to controverson- 
oiw.] Free from controversy. 

An uncontrovertntry piety 

Bp. ucUl, Def of llumb Reniunst., § 2. 

nncontroverted (un-kon'tro-v^r-ted), a. Not 
controverted or disputed ; not liable to be called 
in question. 

The uneontrooerted certainty of mathematical science. 

(BanviUe 

unconventional (un-kon-ven'shon-al), a. Not 
conventional; not bound by unswerving rules; 
free in character, action, or treatment, 
nnconventionality ( un-kqn-veu-shqn-al'i-ti), 
n. ; pi. ^neonvenUonaliitea (-tiz). Tne charac- 
ter or state of being unconventional; origi- 
nality: freedom from rules and precedents; 
also, tliat which is unooiiventioiial ; an uncon- 
ventional act. 

Whately often offended people by the extreme uncon- 
vsngonofdp of bia manners. Encyc, Brii„XX\yf USO 
A qnaint little story, notable among other uncouvention- 
alitUi for being a romance witliuiit even a vestige of a 
love story. The Academy, No S77, p. 1 of adv'ts. 

unconversable (un-kpn-v^r'sa-bl). a. Not free 
in conversatum; repelling conversation; not 
social; reserved. 

1 soon grew domestic with lord Halifax, and was as often 
with lord Somers as the formality of his nature (the only 
uneonvereable fault he had) made it agreeable to me 

Swift, Change in Queen’s Ministry. 

nnconversant (un-kon'v^r-iqint), a. Not con- 
versant; not familiarly acquainted: followed 
usually by with before an object, sometimes 
by in. 

(Tno o nmr m fU in disquisitions of this kind. 

Madkm, Exchequer, Pref. 
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unconverBion (un-kqn-v^r'shon), n. The state 
of being unconverted; impenitence. [Bare.] 
unconverted (un-kon-vlT'ted), a. Not con- 
verted; not changed m opinion; spoLufically, 
not brought to accept a (specified) religiouM 
faith; in theol., not having abandoned a Hiulul 
life: as, the unconreried. 

Unconverted to Christianity 

Jer Taylor, Of Kepuntance, viii 

unconvertible (un-kon-ver'ti-bl). a. Not 
convertible; that cannot be chungea from one 
thing or form to another; as, lea<l is unconver- 
tible into silver, 

UneonvertMeigxionxiCc Congreve, Jjoyc tor Low, \y 12. 

uncord (un-kdrd'), v. t. [< nn-^ + corrfl.] I’o 
loose from cords; unfasten or unbmd: as, to 
uncord a bed; to uncord a package, 
uncork (un-kdrk'), v. t. [(un-^ + cork^."] 1. 
To draw the eork from; open by drawing the 
cork, as a bottle. — 2. To allow to flow out, as 
if by removing a cork, as words, feelings, and 
the like, cause (a person) to speak. [Colloq 
or slang.] 

uncorreett (un-ko-rekt')» Incorrect. Dry- 
dew, Wild Gallant, Pref. 

uncorreBpondeUi^t (un-kor-e-spon'den-si), n. 
The state of being uucorrespondent, or not 
mutually adapted or agreeable Bp. Gauden. 
uncorrespondtentt (un-kor-e-gpon'dent), a. Not 
correspondent; not suitable, adapted, or agrei*- 
able. Bp. ^iauden. 

uncorriglblet (un-koFi-ji-bl), a. [< ME an- 
corngtblr, < aw-i -¥ comgiblc'] Incorrigible. 
Wychf. 

nncorrupt (un-ko-rujit'), a Not corrupt; not 
depraveti; not per\’erte<l ; iiicorriipli; pure: as, 
an uncorrupt judgment ; an uncorrnpt text. 

For the rest, my Lord t’lillord whs a valiant uncorrupt 
gentleiiiati Evelyn, I)iur>, Aug 18, 1C7J 

uncormpted (un-ko-rup'ted), a. Not eorrupt- 
ed, in any sense; not debased; not vitiated; 
not <lej»iHved; not decomposed. 

In the (hapel belonging to it Iioh the i>ody of St Suso* 
nuH tlieir foiindei, as yet uncorrupted tlumgh dead many 
hundreds ut yemcH Eteiyn, Diary, Oct. 25, 1644 

nneorruptedness (Uii-ko-mp'ted-nes), w. The 
state ojf being uneornqitcd Milton, Areopa- 
gitiea. 

nncorruptibllityf (un-ko-rup-ti-bii'i-ti), n [< 
ME. uncorrupUbilitu , < uncon nptiblc + -ity (sec 
Incapability of being corrupted, in- 
corruption. 

In viworuptibdite of quyoU oi pesible and inyldo spirit 
Wvclif, 1 Pel 111 4 

uncormntiblet (un-ko-rup"ti-bl), a. [< ME. nn- 
iorruptioti , < Mw-i -f coirnptibli J Incorrup- 
tible, Rom, 1 . 23 

nncorruptiont (un-ko-nip'Hlu)u>, ??. [< ME. un- 
corrupciouUf < + corruption ] Iiieomip- 

tion. 

t}l<irle and honour ami vnampeumn to lum that seken 
ourlastyngu lyf. H yrl\ft K4«n it 7 

uncorruptivet (un-ko-rii])'ti\ ), a Incomipti- 
blo 

Those other climes of uncorruptive jov 

Mover, Leonidas, vii. 413 

ancorrnptly ( un-ko-mpt 'b ), adv. Ill an uncor- 
rupt manner ; truly , genuinelv 

I shall declare unoorruptlye the sayings 

Brende, tr, of Quintus CurtiuB, fol 198. 

uncorruptnCBB (un-ko-ruj»l 'nes), n. Integrity ; 
uprightness. Tit.ii. 7 

nncorvent, a. [ME., < + corven, pp. of 

A'm’cn, carve : seecuiiv J Uncut; uutrimmed. 

Unoorven and ungrobbud lay tlie vyne 

Chaucer, Former Age, 1 14 

nncOBtly (uu-kfist'li), a. Not costly; not of a 
high price or value. 

A man's spirit is naturally careless of baser and uncortly 
materiilB. .Ter Taylor, W ork8(ed. 1835), I. 841 

nnconuBclnble, uncotinsellablc (un-koun'sei- 
a-bl), a. Not to be advised; not consistent 
with good advice or prudence, ('larcndon, Civil 
Wars. 

unconnsdled, unconuBelled (uu-koun'seld), a. 
[< ME. UHComcetlcd , < 4- coufutelcd.] 1. 

Not having counsel or advice. Burke. Letter 
to a Noble Lord.--2t. Wrongly counseled, led 
into error. 

Uncuunceiled goth ther mwn fro me 

Rom uf the Roue, 1 0868. 

nncountablB (un-koun'ta-bl), a. Not capable 
of being counted ; innumerable. 

Those unacuntaUe bodies set in the firmament 

Raleigh, Hist. World, it 


tmconthly 

nneonntad (un-koun'ted), a Nof counted ; not 
numbered ; beuce, innumerable. 

Tho blunt monster with uncounted heads, 

Tliu still-dlsoordant wavering multitude 

Shak,2lUu IV., Ind 
The twinkling sea’s uncounted smile 

WiHiam Moms, i:aitlily Paradise, II 137 

uncouple (un-kup']), v. [< ME uncouplon, on- 
copelen, < + cowpZfc*,] I, frann To loose, 

as dogs from their couples, or railw ay-carH from 
their couplings ; set loose; disjoin. 

Forth hogotbe ther as the haitys hye , 
nih houndys were oncopelyd by ami by 

Qenerydett (P^ E T 42 

So when our mortal frame shall be disjoined, 

Tlie lifeless lump uncoupled from the mind, 

1< rom sense of grief and pain wc shall be free. 

Dryden, ti. of Lucretius, iii 

II. oiirans. To break loose; exert influence 
unrestrained 

Longe tyme it was or tirannye 
Or any vyce dorste on him uncouple 

Chaucer, Monk’s Tale, 1 512 

uncoupled (un-kup'ld), a 1. Not coupled; 
not fastened to a couple or with couplings. 
Steeds snort, uncoupled siag-hounds bay. 

And merry hunters quit the Iniwer 

Scott, ('adyow Castle 

2. Not wedded ; single. 

Uncoupled, cold virginity 

VhamherUtyne, Pharonnlda (1669) 

3. In her., same as decouph 
uncourteous (ini-k'(u*'te-ns), a. [< ME. uncurteta, 

uncortoiHC, < mw-1 4 courhoua ] Not courteous; 
uncivil. Sir P. Sidneif.stSyn uncivil 
unconrteously (un-k^r'te-us-li), adv. Unciv- 
illy; impolitmy. Sir T. klyot, The Governour, 
111 . 6 . 

uncourtesyt. « [< ME. uncurUaic, < 4 

conrteatj.'] Lack of courtesy 
It were to gret uneurlme Rom yf the Roae, 1 3687. 

uncourtlineSB (un-kort'h-ues), n The char- 
acter of being uncourfly. Addison. Whig-Kx- 
aminer, No. 5 

uncourtly (un-kort'li), n. Not courtly, (a) Un- 
trained in the manners of a court , hence, not suave, bland, 
pleasing, flattermg, or the like 

And this event uneourtly Hero thought 

Her inward guilt would in her looks iiavc wrought 

Marloue, Hero and Leander, Ui 
(6) Uncivil , rude , coarse , plain 
It would be unemnrtly to speak in harsher words to the 
fair Steele, Spectator, No. 294. 

UnCOUSt (uTig'kuH), a. [< L uncua, hooked. < 
uncus, a hook, bari>: see unce^, uncus.] Hook- 
like; hooked ^Sir T Browne. 
uncouth (uii-kot h ' ), a. [Also dial unktd, unked. 
unkurd, He. unco (see unco). < ME. uncouth, un- 
kouth. onkouth. uncuth, unkuth, uncothc, < AH. 
uncuth (Teel, ukuiinr = Goth, unknnths), un- 
known, unusual, strange ; as ww-l 4 couth.] 1. 
Not known, (at) Not common , nnusual , rare , hence, 
elegant, beautiful. 

Ther may stow seen devysing of herneys 
8o uncouth aud so riche 

Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, L 1639 
(6) Not commonly known, not familiar, strange, foreign 
iHel rode be the moste vn-cmdhe w€*yes that thei myght 
till he com to Newerke Merlin (£ E. T. H.), ii. 190 

His fall 

May be our rise It is no uncouth thing 
To see fiesh buildings from old ruins spring. 

B Joiwfm, Sejanus, ill .3. 
(It) Strange and Huspiuiuus , uncanny , such as to arouse 
suspicion, dread, fear, or alarm. 

An uncouth pain torments my grieved soul 

Marlowe, Tamburlaine the Great, I , ii 7 
If this uncouth forest yield anything savage 

Shak , As you Like it, ii 6. 6 
The Judges meet in some utwouth dark Dungeon 

Howell, Lottcra, I v 42 
(2) Strange and awkward ; characterised by awkwardness 
clumsiness, or oddity : now tho usual moaning : as, uncouth 
manners or behavior 

The terms, the principles, the propositions of it |any 
hnman art or scienoe], are all at first sight strange and 
uncouth, and make no bright impression upon tho mind 
Bp AUerbury, Sermons, 11 x 
Tlirough thee her Merrimaos and Aglochooks 
And many a name uncouth win gracious looks 

Lowed, To Whittier 

2t. Not knowing; ignorant. 

For he taght the m-coufhe and vn-kuiiiiynge ly liia prech 
ynge. Hampole, Prose Treatises (b E T S ), p 26 

“Bjna. 1 ^)(2X Ungainly, Bungltuy, etc Sec awkward 

uncouthly (un-kfith'li), adv. [< ME. uncouthly. 
unruthhs, < AS. uncnthlicc, < unciffh, unknown : 
sec i/acowM.] If. Rarely; eleguntlv 
To grayihe [adorn] hlr wel aud unamthly |li. OF nolde- 
menti Rorn the Rose, I 584 

2. In an uncouth maimer; od<Uy; strangelj , 
awkwardly; clumsily. 



uncoutlily 

A labyrinth of peaks and oolumna, clefts and rarinett 
now strangely roonomental, now uneoutMy Irregular. 

Geikie, Oeol. fiOcetches^ il. 9 

uncouthneBS (un-kdth'ne»), ft, 1, The state or 
character of beiug uncouth; strauffeness; odd- 
ness. as, the unamthneitu of a word or of dress. 
l)r. If, More, — 2. Something that is uncouth 
or odd. [Karo.] 

The few uneou/AneSMS of which Mendosa and Boscan 
more espectully are guilty (such as certain fanlts of 
rhythmic accentuation). Eneye Brit., XXll. 867. 

unconthsoniet (un-koth^sum), a. [< uncouth *f 
Unusual; awkward. 

Here a huge tempest of wind surprised ua . . This 
uneouthsirm weather being spent, we nad again the use of 
very favourable galea, until we came unto the Tropick of 
(*anoer Bueanurt qf America (tr , iSSiX P« 6. 

imcovenablet (un-kuv'e-na-bl), a, [ME., also 
unconable, uncunable; + covenable,] 1. 

Unsuitable; unbecoming. 

I sey nat that honestltee in clothing of man or womman 
Is uneovenable Chauecr, Parson’s Tale. 

2. Uncivil; churlish; rude; savage. 

The nature u7 som man is . . . overthrowenge to y vcl 
and . uneovenabU [tr L. importunue], 

Chaucer, Boethius^ iv. prose a 

uncOTenanted (un-knv'e-nan-ted), a, 1. Not 
promised by covenant ; hot resting on a cove- 
nant or promise. — 2, Not bound by a covenant, 
contract, or agreement; not having loined in a 
covenant, compact, lea^e, or the hke ; Hi>ecifi- 
cally, not subscribing to the Scottish Solemn 
J^eague and Covenant. 

In Scotland a few fanatical non-jurors may have grudged 
their all^iance to an uneovemnted king 

Sir K May, Const Hist Eng , i 

Vnoovenantsd elvU tervloe. See nmf.— Unoove- 
nawtlMl meroles, such mercies as G<k 1 may be pleased to 
show to those not embraced within the covenant, as, for 
example, those who have never heard of Christ, and theie- 
fore have never consciouriy accepted him as a Saviour 

uncorer (un-kuv'6r), r. [< ME. unwoeren, un- 
kevercH, < ««-2 -j- eorcri.J I. trans, 1. To re- 
move a cover or covering from ; divest of a 
cover or covering, such as a hat, a veil, cloth- 
ing, a roof, or the like 

Bather let my head 
dance upon a bloody pole 
Than stand uncover'd to the vulgar groom 

Shak., 2 Hen. VI , iv 1 128. 

None of the F4utern people use the compliment of un- 
covering their heads when they meet as we do 

Jkmjner, Voyago^ an 1688 

Hence — 2. To lay bare ; disclose ; lay open to 
view 

111 vain thou stiiv’st to cover shame with shame, 

Or by evasions thy crime uncover’d more 

MUton, S A , 1 842. 

3. Mtht, 111 the deployment of troops, to ex- 
pose (the successive lines of formation) by the 
wheeling to right or left of the lines in front. 

When troops deploy, the different leading companies 
or divisions, etc , successively uncover those In their rear, 
by marching out from the right or left of the column 

Farrow, Mil. Enc>o., HI. 020 

n. inirans. To remove the cover or covering 
of something, as the head: specifically, to take 
off one’s hat or other head-coveniig. 

Uncover, dogs, and lap. SheUe., T. of A., ill 6. 9G 

We are forced to uncover after them. Addieon 

nneOTered (un-kuv'^rd), o. 1. Not provided 
with a cover or covering; having no covering; 
bare ; naked ; especially, having no covering on 
the head. 1 Cor. xi. 13. 

Thou wert better in thy mve than to answer with thy 
uncovered body this extremity of the skies 

Shak., Lear, Hi 4 106. 
2. Not included, embraced, or comprehended. 

Hncowl (un-koiir), v.t. 1. To deprive of a cowl, 
as a monk — that is, to unmonk, by the figura- 
tive taking from him of his monk’s cowl. — 2. 
To uncover by removing or throwing back the 
cowl, or, by extension, any muffler or veil. 

Men bearded, bald, cowled, uncowled, shod, unshod. 

Pope, bunclad, ilL 

1 pray you think us friends-— uacotri your face. 

Coleridge. 

Hncreate (un-kre-&t')* r. t. [< iin-a + create.'l 
To annihilate ; deprive of existence. 

That I could unereaU 
Myself, or be forgotten. 

Skiiiey, The Wedding, L 4 

Hoereate (un-kr5-fit')» a. [< WW-I + create.] 
Uncreated. Athana/Han Creed. 

imcraated fun-krf-fi'ted), a. 1. Not yet cre- 
ated. 

Misery, «ncr«a<ecf till the crime 

(H thy rebeUloD. MiUon, P. vl. 268. 

Ood must have left them [angels and roeu] imereated it 
not endued with liberty of mind. Hooker, works, IL 482. 
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2. Not produced by creation; existing without 
being created. 

There Is one particular and peculiar spirit, who is truly 
and properly a person, of a true, real, and personal sub- 
sistence not a created, but ufwreated, person, and so the 
true and one Eternal Ood. 

Bp Peorton, Expos of Creed, p. 477. 

uncreatodness (un-krf-a'ted-nes), n. The char- 
acter of being uncreated. Waterland, Works, 
ii. 326. 

uncrodiblet (un-kred'i-bl), a. Incredible. 
Bacon, Advancement of Learning. 

Tincrodltt(un-krod'it),i>.f. To discredit. Fuller. 

nncroditablat (un-kred'i-ta-bl), a. Discredit- 
able. J, Collier, Short View (ed. 1698), p. 7. 

uncreditablenoBBt (uu-kred'i-ta-bl-nes), n. The 
character of being discreditable. Decay of 
Chruit, Piety. 

uncritical (un-kril'i-kal), a. 1. Not critical; 
not able or disposed to criticize; wanting in 
acuteness of judgment or critical analysis. 

We are not so nulo understanders or uneriticaU speak- 
ers. Bp Gauden, Tears of the Church, p. 24 


U. Spencer, Priu. of Soolol., p. 81. 
2. Not according to the rules of just criticism; 
not intelligent from the critical point of view; 
as, an unertiical estimate. 

While, therefore, we would defend In Its entire extent 
the general doctrine which Pestaloszl inaugurated, we 
think great evil likely to result from an unentieal recep- 
tion of his apecifle devices. H. Spencer, Education, p 118. 

uncropi^ (un-kropt'), a. 1. Not cropped or 
plucked. 

A fresh uncropped flower Shak , All’s Well, v 8. 827. 
2. Not cropped or cut, as the cars of a dog. 
uncross (un-kr6s')» *’• f- [< + cro/wLl To 

change from a crossed position. 

Mr. Snell uneroeeed his l^s, and stooped 

The Century, XXV T. 628. 

uncrossed (un-kr6st'), a. 1. Not crossed; not 
canceled. 

Such gain the cap of him that makes ’em tine, 

Yet keeps hia book uneroee’d 

Shak., (’ymbeline, ill. 3 26. 

2. Not limited as regards cashability or ne- 
gotiability by crossing: as, an wncrossed check. 
8ee crosned cheek, under cheek^, w.-~3. Not 
thwarted ; not opposed. 

uncrown (un-kroun')» f’* f- + crown ] 1. 

To deprive of a crown; degrade from the royal 
dignity; by extension, to reduce from high dig- 
nity or preeminence. 

I’ll uncrown him ere 't be long 

Shak.,»Um VL, HI. 8. 282. 
Prepare a welcome to tmiToii*n the greaUiess 
Of his prevailing fates. Ford, Lfuly’s Trial, ii. 4 

2. To remove the crown from. 

Uncrown his head. Dryden, iEneid, xH. 448. 

uncrowned (un-kround')^ O. 1. Not wearing a 
crown; not having assumed the crown, as a 
sovereign prince wno has not yet received coro- 
nation. Hedce — 2. Having roval rank or pow- 
er without occupying the royal office. 

unction (ungk'snon), n. [< MB.^ioichon, unx- 
toiin, < OF. unction, onctwn, F. oncUon ss Pr. 
unctio, oncch s= 8p. uncton = Pg. ungffo, uncg&o 
zs It. unswne, < L. uncHo(n-), a besmearing, 
anointing, < ungere, unguere, pp. unetuH, smear, 
anoint: see unguent, omt.) 1. Tlie act of 
anointing, smearing, or rubbing with an un- 
guent, ointment, or oil. 

It [the weft) glides easUy along the metallic warp% re- 
quiring no unction, at Is sometimes the case. 

Ure, Diet, IV. 956. 

Especially— (a) Anointing as a symbol of consecration, 
dedication, nr appointment to an important oflioe. 'The 
practice of unction in religtoua oeremonials existed in the 
Christian church at a very early day, aa well as in the Jew- 
ish church, and has been continued to the present time in 
the Borosn Catholic. Greek, and some other churches. In 
Christian usage it includes the unction of cateohnroens 
both before and after iMptisn^ of candidates at conflrma- 
tlon, of the clergy at ordination, of the sick, of kings at 
their coronation, and of various articles dedicated to a 
sacred use. The practice is not continued In Protestant 
churches. See cArinn, and hdu ott (under oO). 

Thai make but on Unaetouu, whan tbei Orlstene Children. 

MandeviUe, Thivels, p. 19. 

The Divine uneUon of thy Holy tolrit 

Thomae d Sempit, Xmlt. ofchrlst (traoaX ill. 19. 

Something . . . should dishonour and profane in him- 
self that prteathr undtm and clergy-right whereto Christ 
hath entitled him. Mitton, Church-Government, IL 8. 
(b) Anointing for fnedical purposes. 

Applying only a warm napkin to the plaoe, after the unc- 
tion and ifme. M. Jonten, Volpenw ii- ^ 

He paid great attentton to the beatthcl body tad mind, 
nslnt imeitmn and the bath often. Al6oU,TmcUhV>lih, 


2. That which is used for auointiug; an un* 
guent; anointment; a salve. 

With this plaster 
And this unadon do 1 msater 
AU the fetter’d lU’that msy 
Give him grief another day* 

Ftetehar, Palthfnl Shepherdess, iv. 2 . 

Henoe—S. Anything that is soothing or leni- 
tive. 

Lay not that flattering umdian to yonr souL 
That not your trespass, but niy madness imaks. 

Shak., fiamleIX Hi. 4. 146. 

4. In speech, that quality in the words used, 
tone ox expression, or mode of address whieh 
excites devotion, fervor, tenderness, s^pathy, 
and the like in the hearer; especially, those 

a ualities which induce religious fervor and ten- 
emesH. 

Its diction [the Bible’sX . . . when temperately and 
soberly used, Imparts an wncrion to a religious discourse 
which nothing else can supply. 

B. JtaU, Review of Foster’s Essays 
6. Emotional warmtli ; gush ; specifically, sim- 
ulated fervor, devotion, or sympathy; counter- 
feited Boniiment; nauseous sentimentality. 

The delightful equivoque and uneUon of the passage in 
Farquhar HaMUt. 

Luring us by stories old. 

With a comic umdum ttild 

WhUder, To my old Schoolmaster 
Unetion of the slok, a sacrament or rite In which oick 
lieraona are anointed with oil In the Greek Church it is 
administered to sick persons whether In danger of death 
or not. (See euchdaion.) In the Roman Catholic Ciburcli 
it is administered only to the former class, and is known, 
since the twelfth century, as extreme or lad u/netion. In 
this church the luidy of the sick tieyson is anointed by a 
priest with consecrated ollve-oU, In the figure of a cross, 
on the eyes, ear& nostrils, mouth, the palms of the bands, 
and the soles of the feet The oil must be oonsecrated 
by a bishop, except in oases of extreme neceasity, when a 
priest may receive especial power from the Po|^ to con- 
siicrate It 

unetdonBf (ungk'Hhus), a. An obsolete variant 
of unctuous. B. Jonson, Every Man out of bin 
Humour, iv. 4. 

Tmetiousnessf (ungk^Hhus-nes), n. An obsolete 
variant of unetiiouMness. 

As if the sappe thereof had a flro-faeding uneUouimeim 
therein. Fuller, Worthies, Warwickshire 

unctnosity (ungk-tu-os 'i-ti ) , w . [< P. onctmai ie 
Pg!* unetuoaidade s It. tin- 
'unctuointa{t-)s, < ML. unctuoaus, 
unctuous: see anrff<ou.tr.] Unctuousness. Be\\ 
T. Adams, Works, 1. 17. 

unctuous (ungk'tu-us), a, K F. onctuctir ss 
8p. untuoso ss Pg. unefuoso =; It. untuoao, < ML. 
unefuosua, m&sy, oily, < L. unrtua, a smearing, 
anointing,ML. also ointment, < ungere, uugttcre, 
pp, ufictus, smear, anoint ; see unction, unguent. j 
1. Of the nature of or resembling an unguent 
or ointment; greasy; oily; fat; soapy. 
Ingrateful man, with liquorish draughts 
And morsels unctuous, greases hisjpurc mind. 

Shak ,T.ot A., iv. 8. 195. 

2. Having a greasy, oily, or soapy feel when 
rubbed or touched by the fingers— a charac- 
teristic of steatite, talc, serpentine, and other 
mapnesian minerals, due to the magnesia 
which they contain. — 8. Having or character- 
ized by unction: tondi^ to religious fervor; 
especially, falsely or affectedly fervid, devo- 
tional, emotional, gushing, or the like ; exces- 
sively bland or suave. 

A Quaker could not be drawn without being caricatured 
into an unatuoue rogue. 

J. Aehton, Social Ufe in Reign of Queen Anne, II. 188. 
He at first knit hla brows ; then smiled with more wnc- 
ftumt benignity than ever. Uawthorm, Seven Gablea, vUL 
UMoeitS racinr. Seemeler, l(d)<8). 
unctuously (ungk^l^-us-li), adr. In an unctu- 
ous manner; with unctuousness. 
nnetuousnsss (ungk't^-us-ues), n. The state 
of being unctuous, in any sense, 
nneturet (ungk^t(ir), n. [ME. uncturc^ < L. imo- 
tura, an anomting, < ungcrc, unguere, pp. tfsc- 
tus, anoint: see unetion, unguent.} An uhgnent. 
For iheep Ishome make unature of Inpyna 

PatMiua, Rusbondria (B. B. T S.), p. 158. 

unouokoldodt (un-kuk'$l-ded), a. Not mode 
a cuckold. 

It las deadly aorrow to behold a foul kiucfcuneuokdtdai. 

Shak., A. and 0.. L 1 76. 

uneulsx (ung^k^4Sr), a, [< unde, after aeun- 
cutar.] Of or pertaining to an uncle ; avuncu* 
lar. [Humorous.] 

The grsve* Don owned the aoft Impaaolimeiit, relented 
at onee^ and elaaped the young gentleman In the Welllni- 
ton tronaera to ma unmar eM rather angular bi eae t 

DeQtriiiMir,SpantahNiimvi. iJOmdm.) 

uneilUod (un-knld'), a. 1. Not gaUiered*«^2. 
Not separated; not selected. 



CTiMMir^ w QMM to btiuL metont P. lu, xL 480. 

..U-Kiitt-kul'Pft-bl), o. Inculpable. 

\ (un-kult'), «. L< wn-i + < L. caZ- 

liM, pp. of eoler»f cultivate : see cult, n. Of. in- 
euitij Uncultivated: rude; illiterate. 
nnoiUtiTAble (un-kurti-viubl), a. Not oapa- 
ble of beii^ tilled or cultivated. SawtJwme, 
Blithedale fiomanoe^ p. 105. 
nnoiltiiratMl (un-kul'^ti-vd-ted). a. Not culti- 
vated, in any sense of that woM. 
nnenitnmt (un-kul'^ftr), n. Neglect or want of 
culture or education. Bp, Ball, On Ps. cvii. 34. 
uncimbertiV. [ME, mo(mberen;<un-^'-ir cum- 
ber,] To cease from encumbering, 
nncnmbered (un-kum'berd). a. Unencum- 
bered. XMryden, To John Driden, 1. 18. 
uncimilillft (nn-kun'ing), n. [< ME. un<mnn%ng^ 
unkunn^f tmeannynge^ unhmnyngej oncon- 
ninge: \ an-i + cunning, n.] Lack of knowledge 
or skill; ignorance. Clmuser, 
nncmmlagt (un-kun'ing), a. [< ME. uncmnyng, 
unkonnyngcy unoonmnde^ unconnand, unkunandf 
unoonand; < ait-l + cunning, a.] Unknowing; 
ignorant; dull. 

Thlte portoun ben unkonnyng^ ererema 

ChauMTt Troilofl, v 1139 

anenimillgliefSt (un-kun'ing-nes), n, K ME. 
unoonnyngnesce ; < unounning^ a., + -ne88?\ Un- 
knowingness; ignorance. 

0 word For other myght take by lacheue, 

Or peranenture by vnemwyiignBne. 

JUm Pareenof/ (E. E. T. 8.)^ 1. 12. 

nncnrablet (un-kfirVbl), a. [< ME. uncurahU; 
< + curabie,'} Incurable. 

An old man and a yong woman to content is meunUtU 
Bdbeea Book (£. E. T. S.X p 37. 

nnenrbAbla (un-kcr^bfi-bl), a. Not capable of 
being curbea or checked. 

So much uimaiMbU. Shak,, A. and C , iL 2. 67. 

uncurbed (un-kerbd'), a. Not curbed, in any 
sense of that word. 

With frank and with uneurbod plainueaa 
Tell ns the Dauphin's mind. Bhatt Hen. V., I 2. 244. 

uncurioUB (un-kd'ri-us), a, 1. Not curious or 
inquisitive; incurious; lacking curiosity. 

I would let my correspondents know that 1 hare not 
been so uneuriaut a Spectator as not to have seen Prince 
Eugene. £ked$, Spectator, Ho. 840. 

2. Not curious, odd, or strange. 

He added very manv particulars not uneurious con- 
cerning the manner of taking an audience 

Steele, Spectator, No. 84(t 
uncurl (un-k6rr), t>. [< ftw-2 + ckW.I I. tram. 
To change from a curled condition or form; 
straighten out, as something which is curled. 

*1110 lion unewrts his angry mane. Dryden. 

n. tntrans. To lose its curl; come out of 
curl ; become straight, as a look of hair. Shah, 
Tit, And., ii. 3. 34. 

uncurset (un-k^«rs'), r. t [< kw- 3 + owrsc.] To 
free any execration; revoke a curse on. 
Shah, Rich. II., iii. 2. 187. [Rare.1 
uneuriain (uu-k6r'tan), v, t, [< un-^ + ourfoin.] 
To remove or withdimw a curtain from ; hence, 
to disclose; reveal; unveil. 
uncUB (ung'kus), n.; pi. unct (un'fd). [NL., < L. 
uncatr, a hook, barb; cf. unewt hooked, curved. 
Hence adunCy aduncouuy etc.] 1. The 
hook-like anterior extremity of the uncinate 
convolution of the brain. — 2. In entom., the 
beak-like mesial prolongation of the eighth ab- 
dominal segment of lenidopterous insects. It 
forms no proper part of the organs ancillary to 
generation. — 8. The head, hook, or comb of 
the malleolus or lateral tooth of the mastax of 
a wheel-animalcule. — 4. In hot,, a hook. 
UUOUftOluabla (un-kus'tum-fk-bl), a. Not sub- 
ject to customs duties : as, uncustomabic goods, 
imp. Diet 

UttoimtolllBd (un-kus'tumd), a. Not subjected 
to oustoms or duty ; also, not having paid duty 
or been ohavged mth customs ; smuggled. 
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^^wiry ptoughmsn, on tho monotitn’s brow, 
rndanw hit wsiery itorat. 

Drydeny tr. of Qeorgloa, I 167. 

(un-dasht'), a. Not dashed; not 

frightened or alarmed; undaunted. 

Yet stonda he aUff, vndaehed, unterrifled 

Daniel, Civil Were, vi. 

undate (un'd&t), a, [< L. undaim, pp. of uw- 
dare, rise in waves, < unda, a wave: see ound, 
undulate,^ 1. Wa^; having a waved surface. 
Coue», — 2. In hot, same as undulate. 

undated^ (xm-dfi'ted), a, [< unA + dated.] Not 
dated; having no date: as, an undated letter or 
bill. 

undated^ (un'da-ted), a. [< undate + -cds.] i. 
Having a waved solace; rising and falling in 
waves toward the margin, as a leaf: waved. 
Also undate, — 2. In her., same as unde. — 3. In 
hot,, same as undulate. 

undaunted (un-dkn 'ted), a. Notdannted; not 
subdued or depressed by fear; bold; fearless; 
intrepid. 

^ that Towr-toaring atroak I vnderatand 
Th' mdaurUed atrength of tlie Diulne right hand. 

Sylvester, tr of Du Bartaa^ Weeka, i. 2. 

The Indian holds hia course, silent, solitary, but un- 
daunted, through the boundless b<»8om of the wilderness. 

Irmng, Sketch-Book, p. 861. 

undauntedly (un-dkn'ted-h), adv. In an un- 
daunted manner; boldly; intrepidly. 

A good oonsolenoe will make a man undauntedly confi- 
dent. Bp Hall, Contemplations, il. 176. 

undauntedneSB (un-dRn'ted-nes), n. Boldness; 
fearless bravery ; intrepidity, /ioylc, 

undawning (un-dk'mng), a. Not yet dawn- 
ing ; not sEowing tho dawn ; not growing light. 

Thou (winter] hold'st the sun 
A prisoner in the yet undaitmng east 

Cowper, Task, Iv. 180. 

Und6(un'da),a. [<F,onde. HeQoundy.] In her, f 
wavy: noting a heraldic line 
such as separates two parts of 
the field, or a bearing from the 
field, and also of an ordinary, 
as a fosse or bund. 

nndeadlinasst (un-ded'H-nes), 
n. [< ME. undeedhnesse, un- 
deadhnettise, undethhenesse ; < w«- 
deadly + -nees.'} Incapability of dying; im- 
mortabty. 

King of kyngit and Lord of lordis, . . which aloone 
bath undeedlynesee Wyelif, 1 Tim vL 16. 

nndaadlyt (un-ded'h), a. [< ME. undeedhyUTt- 
dedliCy < AS. undendlw (= G untotheh sz Dan. 
udbdolig ) ; as an-i + deadly {dfathhj).'] Not sub- 
ject to death; immortal, llyehfy 1 Tim. 1. 17. 

nndeaf (un-def ' ), v. t. [< uuA 4* deaf, J To froo 
from deafness ; n*storo the sense of lieanng to. 
[Bare.] 

My death's sad tale may yet undeaf his oar. 

SlMk,moh 1I,H. 1. 16. 

und6C6ivable(un-d^-He'va-bl), a. 1. Not capa- 
ble of being deceived; not subjeci to deception. 

This sure anchor at our undeeeimble hoi>e. 

Bp. HaR, Lettm loiioerning Falling away from Grace. 

2. Incapable of deceiving; uudeceitful. J. 
Haywara, 

undBOeiTB (un-df-sev'), v t, [< «w-2 + decetre,'] 
To free from deception, cheat, fallacy, or mis- 
take ; open one^s eyes. 

This confirmed roe In my opinion, and I was ^sst going 
to leave him, when one of f* ” — ^ 

undeceive me. 


undy.] In her, f 


f the natives . undertook to 
Cook, Second Voyage, U. 2. 


nthoaUnal at our being here, puieued 
King but to eaiTT a little bag of Oar- 
ing and Idlled him. 


apporMtUerlor 
nuif aboard imm 

' Sandye, Travailea (1662X 6 

The baying or eelllng imciMtemsd goods. 

H. 2. b$9„ CKun. m 

UnoUt (uii4nit'), a. Not out; speoifioally, in 
ocolMimnOy not trimmed aoross the bolts ; hav- 
ing the fnu margin of the untrimmed sheets, 
n w boito have been opened wttb s paperdenife wiihoat 
Wioie of mstfiii, the bw Is said to be opened bat fa wfi- 

iSUttl (m^damO, [< + damy To 

mamma dan^iiumnd, or obdtruotlmi* [Bare.] 

m 


Wounded, undeeeipcd, quivering with pain as he was, 
hit heart stUl yearned after her 

Mre. Ohphant, Poor Gentloman, xlvll. 

undaOBneyt (nn-de' sen-si ), n. Indecency. Jer. 
TajfloTy Holy Dying." iv. i 5 

Undacannary (un-de-sen'a-ri), a, [< L. undedmy 
eleven (< twwuj, one, + decern, ten); after the 
analogy of deccnnaryi.^ Eleventh; occurring 
once m every perioii of eleven years. 

(un-d0-8en'i-al), a. [< L. ftndcciw, 
eleven; after the analogy of decennial,^ Be- 
longing or relating to a period of eleven years ; 
ooonmng or observed every eleven years, or 
every eleventh year: as, an undeccnmal festi- 
val. 

undaomitf (im-dfi'sent), a. Indecent; unsuit- 
able; unbecoming." 

Fla, madam, how undeeeni tis for yoo. 

Bo far unlike yourself, to be seen thus 

In tb* open streets! . ^ .... 

Beau, and FI , Custom of the Country, IIL 6. 

undaomitlFt (nn-de'sent-U), ado. Indecently. 
Jhp. Zatm, Hist Chuimh of Oxford, p. 61. 

unifocdidBbla (un-d^8l'dfi>-bl), a. Incapable of 
being deeidea, settled, or solved. [Bare.] 


undafbulad 

There is hardly a greater and more umteeCtfoMs problem 
in natnral theol^. NeutA, Sermons, IIL vL 

undeddat (un-d^sld'), v. t. [< itn-2 + decide,] 
To reverse a decision concerning. 

To undeeide tbe late concluded act they held for vain. 

Daniel, Civil Wars, viL 

undaddad (un-d$-si'ded), a. X. Not decided 
or determined ; not settled. 

Long undecided lasts the airy strife. 

J. FhUipe, Blenheim. 

2. Not having one’s mind made up or one's pur- 
pose fixed; irresolute. 

So doubted he, and. undecided yet. 

Stood drawing fortli his falchion huge. 

Cctoper, Iliad, 1. 

undeddedly (im-de-si'ded-1i), adv. In an nn« 
decided manner ; irresolutely. H, Spencer, Data 
of Ethics, p. 125. 

undeciinole (un-dcs'i-mdl), n. In music, a group 
of eleven notes to be performed in tho time of 
eight. Oomnare decimole, triplet, etc. 
undedpheraDle (uu-de-si'fAr-^bl), a. Inde- 
cipherable. Chesterfield, 

UUdedsive (un-d^-sr siv), a. Indecisive. Qtan- 
ville. 

Undeck (un-dek'), V. t. [< ttn-8 + decki,] To 
divest of ornaments or dress. Shak,, Bion. II., 
iv. 1 250. 

undecked (un-dekt'), a. 1. Not decked; not 
adorned.— 2. Not having a deck: as, an af»- 
decked vessel or barge. 

undeclinable (un-de-kU'na-bl ), a. 1 . In gram, , 
indeclinable.— 2f. Not to be declined or 
avoided. 

I have shown how blameless the Lord Keeper wu, and 
that the offence on his part was undedinatde. 

Dp Uaeket, Abp. Williams p. 107. 

undecllned (un-de-klind'), a. If. Not deviat- 
ing ; not turned ^om the nght way. 

His undedvned ways precisely kept 

Sandye, Paraphrase of Job. 

2. Not having cases marked by different ter- 
minations: ai^ a noun vndedvned, 
undecompoBable (un-ds-kpm-po'zi^bl), a. Not . 
admitting decomposition that cannot be da- 
composed. if. Spencer, 
nndeeded (un-drded), a. 1. Not signalised 
by any great deed or action. [Rare.] 

My sword with an nnbatter’d edge 
1 sheathe again, undeeded. 

NAok, Macbeth, V. 7. 80. 

2. Not transferred by deed : as, undeeded land. 
UUdefaced (un-df-fast'), a. Not defaced; not 
deprived of its form ; not disfigured. 

ffresshc, vndefaeede, & in fyne hew. 

Deetrwiwn if Troy (E. E. T, S.X !• B780. 
He was his Maker’s image undefaeed. Coieridge. 

uudefatigablet (un-d^-fat'i-ga-bl), a. Indefati- 
gable. 

undafeasible (un-df-ffi'zi-bl), a. Indefeasible. 
J. Vdall, On Luke xxii. 

undefecated (un-def'f-ka-ted), a. Not defe- 
cated; not cleared from dregs or impurities; 
unrefined; thick. 

Mine was pore, simple, undefeeated rage. 

Ooaunn, MandeviUe, u. 116. (JDostet.) 

undeflled (un-<l^fild' ), a. Not made unclean or 
impure; unsullied; uncorrupted; undiluted; 
uninnmireii; immaculate; innocent. Ps. cix. 1. 
undeiLaable (un-df-fi'na-bl), a. Not definable, 
in auv sense ; indefinable : as, the undefinaMc 
bounds of space. 

Why simple ideas are undefnahU is that, the several 
terms of a definition signiMng several ideas, they can all 
by no means represent an idea which has no composition 
at all. Lodte, Human Understanding, UL A 

undeflxie(uii-d^f5n'),t?.f. [iun-^-^ define,] To 
render something indefinite; confound or con- 
fuse definitions. [Bare.] 

In fact, their application Co logic, or any other sableoi* 
is hereafter only to undefne and to confuse. 

Sir W. BamUUm, 

undeflued (un-d^find'), a. 1. Not defined or 
explained; not desenb^ by definition or ex- 
planation. 

Obsoore, doubtful, undefined words. Lodte. 

2. Not having limits distinctly marked or seen ; 
not definitely limited ; indefinite. 

An undefined, undeflnable, ideal reaponsihtUty to the 
public Judgement 

D. Webner, Speech, Senate, May 7, 1834. 
Und^ned and undefinable rights. ^ 

Lowell, Among my Books, 2d ser., p 107. 

UndefOUledt (un-ds-fould'), a. [ME., < un-I + 
defouled.] Undefiled ; immaculate. 

Moder of God, and VtigiD undtfeuied. 

Chaucer, Mother of Qod, L L 



imdaiiy 

imdeiiy V, t . ; pret. and pp. nndeU 

fled, ppr. undeifying. [< iin-® + deify. J To re- 
duce irom the state of deity; deprive of the char- 
acter or qualities of a god; deprive of the honor 
due to a god. Addtson, Bpectator, No. 73. 
QndaldOtwblo (un-d^lek'ta-bl)^ a. Not delect- 
able or pleasant. Interne, Tristram Shandy, iii. 
209. 

vndelegated (un-der^a-ted), a. Not dele- 
gated; not deputed; not granted. 

Your aMmnpUon of undtiUgcuUd power. 

Burke, Bev. in France. 

nndeliberate (un-d$-lib'e-rftt),<i. Not deliber- 
ate. Lowell, Agassfz, iii.‘*l. 
nsdeligbted (uu-dv-li'ted), a. Not delighted; 
not well pleased. 

The fiend 

Saw, imJelighted, all delight 

MOtm, P. L., iv. 280. 

undellghtfol (un-de-lit'ful ), a. Not giving de- 
light or great pleasure. 

undomocratize (un-de-mok'r^tiz), t). i. To 
render undemocratic. [Bare.] 

Ita ooDRoquenee was to undernoeratbn the Demooratio 
party, and aecnre Ita final defeat 

JT. A. il«e,CXXni.266 

nndemoxuitrable (un-do-mon'stra-bl), a. Inde- 
monstrable. JFfooJcer, Kccles. Polity, v. ^ 9. 
undemonstrative (un-de-mon'str^tiv), a. Not 
demonstrative or given to excited or strong ex- 
pression of foelinfc; reserved, from modesty, 
diffidence, or policy: as, an undemonstrative 
person; undemonstratwe manners, 
undeniable (un-d^niVbl), a. l. Incapable 
of being denied; indisputable; evidently true: 
as, und^Mble evidence; bis ability is undeni- 
able. — 2, Decidedly and unmista^bly good; 
excellent. [Colloq.] 

The daylight fomlahed gratia, waa certainly •*undeni‘ 
oMe ** in ita quality. Quinoey, Roman Meala 

Wiae diaaenting matrona were divided between fear 
leat their aona ahould want to marry her, and reaentment 
that she should treat those undenuMe young men with a 
distant acorn Georye Bitot, Felix Holt vi. 

» Syn. L Indubitable, incontrovertible, unquestionable, 
incontestable. 

undeniableness (un-df-ni'a-bl-nes), n. The 
character of being undeniable. Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, XXII. 404. 

undieniably (un-df-nra-bli), adv. So plainly 
as to admil of no contradiction or denial ; indis- 
putably. Loelce, Human Understandmg, iv. 1 1 . 
undenominatioxial (un-d^nom-i-na'shqn-al), 
a. Not deuominational ; not i^rtaining to a de- 
nomination ; not professing the tenets of a de- 
nomination ; not in the interests of or confined 
to any denomination ; unseotarian : as, an un- 
denomtnaUonal charity or society, 
undanominationalifini (un-d^nom-i-na'shon- 
al-izm), n. The absence of denominationalism, 
or of denominational teaching. 

The Education Act of 1870 practically eatabliahes a new 
religion, undenominatumtUitm, for the elemental^ schools 
of the country. Contemporary Rev,, LIV. 046. 

undepartablet (un-df^fir'ta-bl), a. [ME., < 
un-1 + departable.’l That cannot be parted 
from; inseparable. 

No wys mui ne may dowte of undenariabh peyne of the 
ihrewea. Chaueer, Boethius, iv. prose 8. 

undepandable (un-df-pen'da-bl), a. Not de- 
pendable. 

undependingt (un-df-pen'ding), a. Not de- 
pendent; inde^ndent. • 

We may confidently conclude it never will be otherwise 
while they are thua upheld undepending on the Oharoh, 
on which alone they anciently depended. 

BitUm, Touching Hirelings. 

undepraved (un-df<pr&vdOf a. Not depraved 
or oorrupted. V. Knox, Essays, No. 70. 
undepreciated (un-df-prS'shi-ft-ted), a. Not 
depreciated or lowered in value: as, undepre- 
ciated bank-notes. 

undepressed j;nn-df-prest'), a. 1. Notiyressed 
down; not lowered; not su^ below the surface. 
One hillock, ye may note, is small and low, 

Sunk almost to the level of the plain 
By weight of time . the otheri, vndepremed. 

Wordworth, fizenrtion, vl. 

2. Not depressed, dejected, or oast down. 

DIsanned but undepremd. Byron, The Oorsalr, at S. 

undeprived (nn-df-pnvd'), a. Not deprived, 
stripped, or dispossessed of any property, right, 
or the like ; not divested by authority. Dry- 
den, Character of a Hood Parson, 
und^ (un'd^r), prep, and adv. [< MB. under, 
undur, undir, mdyr, onder, < AS. under m 08. 
undar m OFries. under, onder s D. onder m 
MLQ. under, IiG. under, unner m OHO. untar, 
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under, MHO. O. unter, under, among* m loel. 
undir as Sw. Dan. under » Ooth. imdor, under; 

S rhaps akin to L. below, ittferue, lower 
)e ii^a-, ii^erior), sa Skt. adhara, lower, ad- 
8, below; IMS prob. connected to L. inter, 
between, among, as Osoan anter, under, within.] 
I. prep. 1. Below; beneath: expressing posi- 
tion vritb reference to that which is above, 
whether in immediate contact or not, or which 
towers aloft, surmounts, covers, or overtops: 
as, all under heaven ; under the earth or the sea ; 
under the surface; under the table; to take 
shelter under a tree; to live under the same 
roof; to hide a thing under a heap of straw; 
to hide one’s light under a bushel; to overhear 
a conversation under one’s windows. 

It happed hym to ride 
In al this care under a forest side. 

CKaueer, Wife of Bath’s Tale, L IM. 
Under the ohurohe of the sayd Syon ia the sepulture or 
beryall of pruphete and kynge of laraeU. 

Sir JR. Ouylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 20. 
Under these palaoM waa the private enclosed port of 
the Kings, . . where the Turss, till within this fifty 
yean, olmged all foreign idiipa to ride, not snff ering them 
to anchor under the castle, as they do at present 

Poeoeke, Description of the East, I. 6. 

They clambered the ascent to the oaatle in ailenoe^ and 
arrived under the dark shadow of ita towers without being 
discovered. Irving, Granada, p sa 

The oitlaena hehdd with anxiety the encampment of 
this formidable force under their walls 

PretooO, Ferd. and laa., ii 14. 
Whereon a hundred stately heechea grew. 

And here and there great nolllea under them. 

7*annyson, Pelleaa and Ettarre. 

2. In or at a place, point, or position that is 
lower than; further down than; immediately 
below : as, to hit a man under the belt ; to have 
pains unaer the arms. 

The apear smote him under the fifth rib 2 Bam. it 2S. 
He must hap^y 
Shot him under his oollar*hone 
Sir Andrew Barton (Child's Balladi^ Vl|. 207X 

3. In the position or state of, or while bearing, 
supporting, sustaining, receiving, suffering, un- 
dergoing, or the like: as, to sink under a load; 
to act under great excitement. 

Fainting under 
The pleasing punishment 

Shdk., C. of E., i. 1 40. 
The remedy which yon alledge is the very disease we 
groan under Milton, (Thurcb-Govemment 1 0> 

My Lord Sommers thought of roe last year for the Blah* 
oprlrk of Waterford ; so my Lord President may now think 
on me for that of Cork, if the incumbent dyes of the 
spotted feaver he is now under. 

Swift, In Ellia’a Lit Letters, p 84S. 
Next, when he was trembling in prayer under a fear that 
no word of God oould help mm, this part of a sentence 
darted in upon him, "My grace to ■offioient.” 

Southey, Life of Banyan, p. 81. 

4. Inferior to in point of rank, dignity, social 
position, or the like. 

It was too great an honour fm* any roan under a duke. 

Addieon. 

No person under a diviner can with any proopeot of vera- 
city conduct a oorrespondenoe at such an arm’s length. 

Lamb, Distant Correapondenta. 


6. Inferior to or less than, with respect to num- 
ber, amount, quantity, viriue, age, etc.; falling 
short of ; in or to a less degree tnan ; hence, at, 
for, or vnth less than : as, it cannot he bought 
under |20. 

Gold and silver, whereof money to made^ they do ao use 
as none of Hiem doth more eeteem it than the very nature 
of the thing deserved. And then, who doth not plainly see 
how far it is under Iron? as without the which men can 
no better live than wtUiout lire and water 

Sir T. More, DtopU (tr. by Bohinson), ii. 0. 

Three sonea he dying left all under age. 

Sjpeneer, F. Q., n. z. 04. 

Hediolnea Uke effect sometimea under and sometlmea 
above the natural proportion of their virtue. 

Mooker, Eoolea. Polity. 

There are several hundrad partobes in England under 
twenty pounds a year. Sw(tt 


6. Of sounds, inferior to, in pitch.— 7. Sub- 
^ot^. (a) In a position of rahmtoaion or rahordlna- 

At this court in the third month Pasaaconawiy, the 
chief aaohem of ICerlmaolL and hto sons came and snh* 
mittad themselvea and their pwple and lands under onr 
jurtodlotlOD. irinlhraip, Htot New Enriand, 11. fiOB 


One who by tito own act placet himself under authority 
cannot make oondlUeoa ahont hto stthmtoolon. 

Putty, Elreniooii, p. 197. 
(b) Liable or ezpoeed to: Uh under fire, under ttie pen- 
alty of fina or troprlsonment 
Under pain of graater dtoplaaaara, we mnat rest eon- 
tented. ffookier, Eoclea. PolHy. 



Wellington; I studied ufMkr bin: toMtwidiraffevorlte 


And ala moobe takethe the Ainyralla he him aUone as 
alia the other Sonklyonrs ban tmofv hym. 

Mondeme, Trav4% p 88 
Hi^py arathty, andonaly they, that are eiwtor this riori- 
out MW graoiona Sonereigntie : inaomneh thatl aooompt 
all those ablaeta that be not hir anbleota. 

Lyty, Bnphnet and hit England, p. 454. 
fffMtor which king; Beaonlanf Speak or dial 

flhair.,2flanriV.,v.8.1l8. 
According to the nanal onatom, the |Mt caravan, under 
the oondnot of the imvemor of Jemiaiam, set oat for the 
river Jordan on Earner Monday. 

Poeoeke, Deaortptlon of the Baa^ II. 80. 
Under him were many good and sound aohdiara Iwed. 

Lamb, Christ's Hospital, 
(d) Suhieot to the Influenoe or operation of ; aetnated by. 

The Priests and Levite% a Tribe, were of a far different 
Ckinatitation from thle of onr Hlntotera under the Gospel. 

Mitton, TonohlngHIrSUnga 
I ahall, in the first nlaoe^ take care of one who to under 
the moat aubtle species of pride that 1 have obeerved In 
my whole ezperlenee. SteeU, Tatler, No. 127. 

8. In accordance with; in conformity with : as, 
to sell out under the rme. 


He apeakea mder rule and presoription, and dare not 
shew ma teeth without Maohlanell. 

Bp. BaHe, Micro-coamographie, A too Idly reaem'd Man. 

We have . . . spent tome time In hearing both partiea, 
oonoemlng the bounds of those patents under which 
youraelvea and the other governments do claim. 

Wintkroy^ Hist. New England, n. 887 
The oommentaUara and lawyers have agreed that, under 
these oiroumstanoes, the marriage must he dissolved. 

E W. Lane, Modem Egyptians, 1. 121 

9. Bound by: as, to be under bon^, or a vow. 
The greater part of mankind ia alow of apprehension ; 

and therefore, in many oasea, under a neoeeaicy of aeeiiig 
with other men's eyas. South, Sermons. 

10. In : with reference to circumstances. 


To those that live 

Under thy care, good mlea and pattern! give. 

Denham, Of Prudence. 


I maun be bound to a foreign land, 

And now I’m under hiding. 

Sir Jamee the Boee (ChU^a Ballads, ID. 74). 


I found the knight under hto hntler's hands, who always 
shaves him. Addieon, Sir Boger in Westminster Abb^. 


11. In: with reference to category, division, 
section, class, etc. : as, to treat several topics 
under one head. 


Under the doable capacity of a poet and a divine. 

PMton, Oir the Olasaioks. 
The lower blunt-headed anmmlt which we had learned 
to detest under the name of Mount Avron. 

Forbee, Ex. of War, II. 170. 


12. In course of: as, to be under treatment, 
or under disonssion. — 13. In the form or style 
of; by the ap^warance or show of; with the 
character, designation, pretense, pretext, or 
cover of. 

But I do aduertyse you to lyne your laoket vnder this 
faiahyon or maner. BabM Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 247. 

Be thoght hto falabed to feyne, vadur faire wordea, 

And his cautels to odlour vnder ooynt speche. 

Deetruetion qf Troy (E. E. T. B), 1. 11490 

It to one of his most crafty and subtle assaults to tend 
hto warriors forth under the badge of God 

LaMmer, Mlso. Selections. 

We read that Kingas A Princes haue written great vol- 
umei and publlabt them imder their owne rMslI titles. 

PuUenham, Arte of Eng. male, p. 10. 

Whoaoener imder one name or poealepayeth thrae pound 
in ready money shall reoelue six ahlllinM and eight pmoe. 

QnotM in Copt. John BnUtk^e Me T)ravala,lL 26. 

Art to here represented under the nerson of Vulcan. 

Bacon, Phyaioal Fahlea, v., EzpL 

14. During the time or existence of: said es- 
pecially of rulers and their period of rule: as, 
Christ suffered under Pontius Pilate; the Ar- 
mada was destroyed under the reign of Elisa- 
beth : the American revolution broke out un- 
der the administration of Lord North. 


The remainder of the demesne waa sold under the com- 
monwaalth. & Dowelt, Tazee in England, U. SB 

15. With rile sanction, authorisation, permis- 
sion, or protection of: as, under favor; ffiuier 
leave; irntlcr protection, etc. 

Under whose oonntananoe we ateaL 

Shak., 1 Han. XV., L 1 88. 

Under Hnmr, there are ether materiala lor a eornmen* 
wealth heaidaa stark love and kindneaa Jeremy OMMer. 

, ladvarMalnhiaa 

with Its nonntoform an 


th Its nonntoform an adverb, from whloh the adiaotlve 
noon may ha derived: aa, imder proufid,>uiidejmufi4 
0.,>ufide»proiifi4o.; under Amid, >onflerl«f^adi^> 



Oim,jprotoo*»d from the enomy’i lira. 8 m 
dOM^.^OTld«r,l&i, oxpoMd to Ui« enemy'i are: m. a 
t ewg l oaieer •hoiud not be under /re when it oaa be 

Ko iiiMi know! preoieely how he wlU behave in battle 
antn he haa been under /re. Th» Cwltwry^ XXXVI. ]t49. 
Uatfir foot, (at) Under the real value. 

I hold iome lande which hie mother, the lady Ann Her- 
bert, parohaaed, m iqipeara by the deedi made to her by 
that name, which I can show ; and might have held more, 
which my grandfather eold underfoot at an under value In 
hie youth, and might have been recovered by ray father 
had my gnmdfather luflered him. 

Lord Herbert ef Oherbwry, Life (ed. UowelUX p. 24 

ThM would be forced to aeU their meani (be it lande or 
gooda) far under fooL Bacon, Usury (ed. 1884). 

(b) In a state of subjection. 

Hsrold, secure the while and proud of hts new Vlctorio, 
thought all his Buemies now under foci. 

MUUm, Hist Eng , vi 
(e) Hatft, directly under the bow : said of an anchor when 
^ chain is up and down.— Under goret. See ooma — 
U!nd«r fronnd, below the surface of the ground.— Un- 
der hatQIIM. See AoteAi.-Undar metal, the position 
of a gun when the musale Is depressed below the line 
of a level axis.— UndAT nlghtt, In the night, secretly, 
clandestinely. 

Let it neyer be said that a daughter of thine 
Waa married to a lord undrr idaht. 

The Dou^ae Tragedy (Child's Ballads, II IIC) 

Unte ona’i hand, gypnatara, or aeat see hand.— 
Undtf oina*g nose. Sm noeei - under one’s wing. 
See Wing.— Under aa^ See eaili. 

Braver ships never 
Were seen under eaU 

Winning of Caine (Child's Ballads, VII 124) 
Under the (one's) belt, in one's stomach. [Slang ] 

They got me down to Olerlhugh's, and there we sat bill- 
ing, till I had a fair tappit nk,)f belt 

SeoU, Gny Mannering, xxxix 

under the hreath. See breath.— Under the harrow. 
Bee Aorrowi.— Under the or one’s lee {naut ), to the lee- 
ward : aa, under the lee of the land. 

We thought good to try first the way we were taking , 
. . . this river, being as under our lee, ready to serve and 
aaalst us, if other means failed 

B Knox (Arbor's Eng. Gamer, L 410) 
Under the roee. See ros^i.— Under the aim, the 
weather, etc. See the nouns.— Under water, way, etc 
8 m title nouna mByiL Beneath, etc. See below. 

II. ttdv. In a lower place ; in a lower, subject, 
or subordinate condition or dej^ree. The adverb 
under la much used In composition— (a) With vei^ and 
participles, and some nouns, (1) indicating inferiority of 
place, 'below, from below, on the lower part or lurfarc,' 
as in underbraoe, underlay, undermine, underpin, under- 
prop, etc., (2) Indicating iiisnfflcienoy, 'iiisuffloiently. ini- 
peireotly, below the required standard,' as in underbred, 
underdone, underpaid, underrate, underdate, etc (b) W Itli 
nouns, denoting persons, os a quasl-adjeottve (whence in 
some cases as an independent adjective), 'inferior, subor- 
dinate, deputy' (equivalent to sub-X as in undershenf, 
under-teaeker. under eecretary, etc Compounds of these 
classes may be formed indefinitely, onfv the principal 
ones in use are here given (without etymolngloal note, ex- 
cept In special cases). Compare remarks under the prep- 
osition. 

Ye puroose to keep under the children of Judah and Je- 
rusalem for bondmen and bondwomen unto you. 

2 Chrou. zxviiL 10. 

Bat I keep wider mj body and bring it into subjection. 

1 Cor. lx. 27. 

BaUuidar. See raUi.n— To bring undar. Seebnnp. 
knoOk under. Seelmcci:. 

Ullddr (rxn'd^r), a, [< under , adr. See note at 
undeTf adv.1 1. Lower in poaition; aituated 
beneath i opposed to umcr: as, the under aide ; 
the under mandible. — Lower in rank or de- 
gree, See under, adv., note (b). — 3. Of sounds, 
lower in pitch.— Under bevel. See bevel, i —Under 
teU-ooverts, under wlng-ooverta, in omuh., lesser 
feathers tuiderlying the quills of the tail or wing. See 
cciMft, n., e, and leemeee. 

onderAOt (un-d^»r-akt'), v. t To act or perform, 
as a plav or part, inemciently. 

1llldttractlUII<un'd6r-ak'shonM. 1. Subordi- 
nate action. Jhryden, iBneid, Ded.— d. Action 
less than is normal; defective action. Buek*^ 
Mandhook of Med. Hof., IV. 656. 

UAderigUIlt (un'd^r-&'j§nt), n. A subordinate 
agent. Souths Sermons, II. iv. 

niUterAidl (an*45r-4UlO, V, t. To aid or assist 
secretly. Zkmiel rBare.] 

omte-bAdk (un'ddr-oak), n. In a brewery or 
TinM(ar*^toxy, a tank or vessel beneath the 
mash-tna Into which the wort from the tun 
is discharged, and from which it is pumped 
into the copper to be boiled vnth hops. JS. H. 
Knight 

lUimbaart (un^l5r-b8r')» V, t r< me. under- 
hermty underoem^ onderherenf < AS, underheran, 
support, < undeff under, ^ heran^ bear: see 
heiflA I. To support; endure, HboA:., K. John, 
iii L W.— 9, To line; make or put in a back- 
ipronnd for. 

»2i85ar ** 
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nnderbonrer (im'der-bSr'er), n. One who helps 
to carry the corpse and accessories at a funeral. 
Brandis Bop. AnUq. (1777), p. 36. 
underbid (im-d^r-bld'), r. t . ; pret. underbid, pp. 
underbidden or underbid, ppr. underbidding. To 
bid or ojQferless than (another), us at auctions; 
offer to execute work, supply goods, etc., at a 
lower price than (another), 
underbill (un-d^r-bil'), o. t To bill at less 
than the actual measure or weight: as, to un- 
derbill freight. 

underbind (un-d6r-bind'), v. t. To bind uuder- 
noath. IPmrfar. [Rare.] 
underbitten (un'd^r-bit^u), a. In etching, in- 
sufficientlv affected by the application of a cor- 
rosive acid: notingcopperplates or lines. Un- 
dorbitton lines are not deep enough to print with 
the requisite effect. 

underboardf (un'dOr-bord), adv. Secretly: 
clandestinely; underhand; unfairly: oj^sed 
to aboreboard, Baxter, Crucifying the World, 
$ xvii. 

underbrace (un-d6r-brft8')» V. t. To fasten or 
keep ill place by bauds or ties beneath or at 
the bottom. Cowper, Iliad, iii. 
underbranchf (unMOr-br&nch), n. A twig or 
branchlet. Spencer. 

underbred (un-dAr-bred'), a. 1. Of inferior 
breeding or manners; vulgar. Ooldsmith, The 
Haunch of Venison. — 2. Not pure-bred or 
-blooded : as, an underbred horse. Encuc. Bnt., 
XII. 198. 

underbrush (im'der- brush), n. Shrubs and 
small trees growing under large trees in a 
wood or forest; brush; undergrowth, 
underbrush (un'd^^r-brush), r. [< underbrush, 
w.] To work in the underbrush, as in cutting 
and clearing; clear away underbrush from. 
[Colloq.] 

underbum (un-d^r-b6rn')» V. t. It. To bum 
up. Wychf, Nahum ii. 13. — 2. To burn too 
little. Vre, Diet , IV. 1.58. 
underbush (im'd^r-busli), n. Same as under- 
brush 

underbush (un'd^r-bush), r. f. [< underbush, 
«.] To work in the imderbush, as in clearing. 
Nature, XXXIII. 269. 

under-butter (unM^r-but^('r), «. The butter 
which is made of the second skimmings of milk. 
HalUwell. [Pi'ov. Eng.] 
underbuy (un-<l(‘r-bi'), V. t. ; pret, and pp. un- 
derbought, ppr. underbuying. 1. To buy at leas 
than the value. Beau, and FI. — 2. To buy at 
a lower price than (another), 
undercaet (un'd^'r-kast), n. In eoal-mtning, an 
air-course earned under a mine-road or -way 
by moans of an uir-tight box, or a passage cut 
through the rock or coal b<*neath the floor, 
undercharge (un-ddr-charj'), r. i. 1. To charge 
less than a fair sum or price for, as goods. — 2. 
To put an iusuflicient charge iiif o : as, to under- 
charge a gun— Undercharged mine. Soc mine*^, 
under-chord (un'd«^r-k6rd), «. in music. See 
mmor, a., 4 (/). 

under-clay (un'd^r-kla), w. Bods of clay fre- 
quently found immediately underlying beds of 
coal. Thw are generally believed to be the soil In which 
the vegetation ol the c<»iU grew, and they often contain 
•tigmana or roots of frees Also csIUhI mU earth, poun- 
eon, eto, 

under-clerkship (un'df^r-kli'rk'^ship), w. A sub- 
ordinate clerkship. 

under-cliff (un'dtSr^kllf), n The name given 
along parts of the west of England, as near 
Lvme Regis in Dorsetslure, EnglaDd, to a strip 
of very broken groimd formed by the combined 
action of rain and sea on a mass of strata of 
varying lithological character, 
underclothed (un-dOr-kloTHd'), «. Not sufll- 
oienUy clothed ; not properly clad. Lancet, No. 
848L p. 1056. 

underdothee (tm 'd^^r-kloTHz), «. pi. Garments 
worn under others ; specifically, those worn next 
the skin. 

underclothing (un'di'r-kl6'*'THing), w. Same 
as underclothes. 

under-coet (un'd^r-kot), n. ,!• A. coat for 
house-wear, or for use in mild weather, as 
distintniished from an overcoat. — 2. In long- 
haired animals, the under layer of hair, 
under-oolor (un'd6r-kul*'or). n, CJolor beneath 
the exterior or surface color : as, the under- 
color of some white-plumaged fowls is blue, of 
some brown-plumaged fowls gray; the under- 
oolor of an animal’s fur. 

Under-oolored (un'd4r-kul'''qrd), a. 1. Not col- 
ored sujfloiently; showing a lack of color,— 2. 


underdraSn 

Of or pertaining to the under-color; having 
some under-oolor. as the plumage or the pelage 
of most birds and beasts, 
under-cunduett (unMCr-kon^dukt), n. An un- 
derground or subterranean conduit. Sir B. 
WoUon, Reliquies, p. J9. 

under-craftf (un'd^r-krftft), n. A sly trick. 
Sterne, Tristram Shandy, vii. 19. 
undercreept (un-d6r-krSp'), v. i. [ME. under- 
crepen, < under + creep J] To creep secretly or 
imnerccptibly. Ifycfif, Deut. xv, 9. 
under-crest (un-d6r-krest'), V. U To support 
as a crest, or as if a crest. [Rare.] 

I mean to ettfde yonr steed, and at all times 
To under ereet your good addition. 

Shak., Car., L 9. 72. 

Any vault or se- 
Rock, Chureb of 


undercroft (uu'd6r-kr5ft), w. 
cret passage under ground, 
our Eathers, HI. 299. 
undercryt ( un-d6r-kri' )» r. t. [ME. underergen; < 
under -^ery.^ To cry out. iryWt/, Luke xxni. 21. 
undercurrent ( un ' d(^r-kur^ent), a. and n. I. u . 
Running below or out of sight; hidden. Ten- 
nyson, Maud, xvm. [Rare.] 
n. M. 1. A current in a body of water or other 
liquid, or in the atmosphere, below the upper 
or superficial currents. — 2. Figuratively, some- 
thing at work below the surface or out of sight, 
as influence or feeling, which has a tendency 
op|> 08 ite to or different from what is visible or 
apparent. 

There was a peculiar brightness in her lace, dne In re- 
ality to an under-eurrent at excitement 

Geitrge Bitot, Mill on the Flossy v. fi. 

3. In hydraul. mining, an arrangement on the 
sluices which is intended to aid in saving the 
gold. The coarser material is separated from the finer 
Dv means of a "grhudy ” (a sot of iron or steel bars placed 
aonut aji inch aiMrt in the bottom of the main sluice), and 
this finer material is carried into the "underoiurent" 
proper, which is a shallow box of varying shape bnt very 
large dimensions, much wider than the main alnloe, and 

t aved with blocks iron rails, or cobblea thus formitig a 
ind of broad sluice by the side of and beneath the main 
one, and in the newest arrangements having a consider- 
ably steeper grade The material which escapes from the 
nnderonrrent is led back into the main sluice lower down. 
As many as six, or even more, of those undercurrents are 
occasionally introduced into the sluice-line. 

undercurved (un-d6r-k(‘rvd0. O* In enUm., 
curved so as to pass lieneath the body : espe- 
cially noting parts of the upper surface when 
they curve downward and inward at the sides, 
undercut (un-d5r-kut0> V. t.; pret. and pp. un- 
dercut, ppr. undercutting. 1. In carving and 
sculpture, to out away the material so that the 
part affected (of tho figure or design) stands 
free of the background, or overhangs: a^ the 
carving of the frieze is much undercut— ^ 2. In 
golf, to hit (the ball), by baffing or otherwise, 
so that It rises liigh in the air, and will not, 
owing to its spin, roll far after alighting, 
undercut (uu^d^r-kut), n. )8ame as tender- 
loin. 

undercutter (un'der-kiit^(‘r), w. One who im- 
dercuts, or a tool or machine used in undercut- 
ting. The Engineer, LXXl. 59. 
under-dealing (un'd^r-de^lmg), n. Clandes- 
tine dealing; ariifiee. Mdton. 
underdegre^t(un^d6r-d5-gr5dO> Of inferior 
degree or rank. Richardson, Clarissa Harlowe, 
IV. 48. 

underdelvef (un-d6r-de1v'), v. t. To dig down. 
Wuchf', Rom. xi. 3, 

underdltch (nn-d^r-dichOf r. t. In agri., to 
form a deep ditch or trench in order to drain 
the surface of. 

nnderdo (un-d6r-din» v. [< ME. underdon, < 
AS. underddn (=s OHO. untariuon, MHO. unier- 
Utn, G. unterthun), put under, subjeot, < under, 
under, + don, put, do : see dot.] I, trans. If. To 
put under; subject. — 2. To do less thoroughly 
than is requisite ; especially, to cook insuffi- 
ciently: as, the beef is under^ne. 

n. tntrans. 1. To act below one’s abilities; 
do less than one can. 

You ovoraot when you ahould underdo 

B. Joneon, Catiline, ii. 8. 

2. To do less than is requisite. 

Nature much oftener overdoes than underdoes: you 
shall flud tweniy eggs with two yolks for one that hath 
none. N. Orew, 

underdoer (un-d^r-d5'6r), n. ^pne who does 
less than is necessary, required7 or expedient. 
Richardson. 

underdose (un-der-dos'), v. To give or take 
small or insulfioient doses, 
nnderdrain (nn-der-drau^i r. t. To drain by 
for^ng channels under ground* 



underdrain 

nnderdrain (un'ddrdHm), n. A drain or trench 
placed under ground. 

underdraw (un-d<>r>dr&')» V* p^t. under- 
drew, pp. underdravm, ppr. underdrawing. To 
represent inadequately, in art, in wntiug, or in 
speech. The Academy, May 3, 1890, p. 300. 
under-dressed (uuHldr-drest'), a. Not dressed 
well or elaborately enough, as for a state occa- 
sion or an entertainment, 
under-driven (uu-d^r-dnv'n), a. Driven from 
beneath ; applied to hydro-extractors in which 
the shaft is supported by a pivot>bearing, and 
driven by power apnlied below the basket, 
under-eartnt (un-a^r-erth'), a. Under the 
earth ; subterranean. Ncuthe, IHerce Penilesse, 
p. 79. 

under-earthlyt (un-d^r-^rth'li), a. Subterra- 
nean. Sylveetcr, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, The 
Arke. 

underestimate (uu-d^r-es'ti-mat), v. t. To es- 
timate at too low a rate; not to value suf- 
ficiently. 

underestimate (un-d^r-es'ti-m&t), n. An esti- 
mate or valuing at too low a rate, 
underestimation (un-d^r-es-ti-ma'shpn), n. 
The act or process of estimati^ at too low a 
rate, or the state of being so estimated ; under- 
valuation. 

under-exposed (un^d6r-eks-pdzd'), n. lupho- 
tog.,, not expos^ to the action of light for a 
suffloieut time to make a good picture : said of 
a negative, or in general of any work requiring 
to completed by development. Also ex- 
pressed by under-Umed, 

Two plfttos were purposely undtr-4xp<md on a iwrtralt. 

Wilmm'u PhotograjMe Mag., No S86, p (il. 

underfangf (un-d^r-fangOt [Karly mod. 
E. also underfong ; < ME. undorfangen, under- 
Jongen, undervongen, this inf., vath pres, ind 
unaerfangest, underfangeth, etc., being assumed 
from the pret. and pp. ; inf. prop, underfon 
(ind, underfo, pret. underfeng, underveng, irreg. 
underfonge, jm. *underfaHgen, underfongen, uv- 
derfon), < AS. undeHon (pret. unaerfeng, pp. 
un^/angen) (= OHU. nntarfuhan), undertaKe, 
< un^, under, + Jon, take, catch, seize, re- 
ceive : see fang, v. In dels. 3 and 4 the sense is 
forced, as if tne verb were a new formation, < 
under + /nag.] 1. To undertake. 

Be undir/ot^h a gret pcyne 
That anairtaUth to drjmke up .Heyno 

Rom. qf the Roee, I 6709. 

2. To accept ; receive. 

The pope and hii prelates preeentes vnder/ongen, 

And meedeth men hem-teluen to ineyntene heore lawea 
PterM Plowman (A), 111 208. 
To thi mercy, lord, me vndir/onge, 

The tyde !• ehbld, A no more wole flowe. 

Hymna to Virff%n, etc. (E. E. T 8 ), p. 60. 

8. To insnare ; entrap ; deceive by false sug- 
gestions. [Bare.] 

And some by sleight he eke doth underfong. 

Spenser, F. Q., Y. 11 7. 

4. To support or guard from beneath. [Rare.] 
Mounts vnderfonging and enllancking them Nashe 

underfeed (un-d6r-f§d'), r. ti pret. and pp. «?i- 
derfed, ppr. underfeeding. To supply with too 
little food; feed insufficiently. Mp. Gauden. 
The fast mass of men are overworked and underfed. 

Harper^s Mag.,lJiJyill 169. 

underfellowt (un'd^r-feHo), n. A mean, sori^ 
fellow ; a low wretch. Sir P, Sidney, Arcadia, ii . 
[Bare.] 

uudermliug (un'd^-fll'ing), n. The lower part 
of a' building. Sir H. Wotton, Bellquiie, p. 17. 
under-fired (un-d^r-fird' ) , a. In ceram,, insuf- 
ficiently baked ; hence, either not as hara in the 
paste as it should be, or with the colors imper- 
fectly developed. Also called shorUfired, 
underfloor (un-d6r-fl6r'), V. f. To floor below; 
make a lower floor for. Coues, Key to N. A. 
Birds (1884), p. 155. [Rare.] 
underflow (un^d6r-fl6'), n. A current flowing 
beneath the surface, or not in the same direction 
with the surface-current, over a certain region ; 
an undercurrent: the opposite of surf ace-flow 
or ^^ace-current, J, Croll, Climate and Time, 

tmderfoUowt (un-d^r-fol'd), r. t. [ME. wnder- 
foUowen, < AS. underfylgan, < under, under, + 
fytgan, etc., follow: seo follow.'} To follow 
anw; accompany. Wyclif, Ps. xxii. 6. 
underrongh u Same as underfang. 
underfOOT (^-d6r-ffit0) (tde. Under the feet ; 
underneath; beneath; below. 
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undorfoot (nn-d^^isfOtOi a* [< underfoot, adv.} 
Low; base; abject; trodden down. 

The most underfoot mud dowo-trodden vssssls of perdl* 
tion JfUton, BeformsUon In England, U. 

underfoot (un-d6r-ffit')> To underpin. 

In 1816 some of the pUlsrs of the N. aisle having given 
way, and the church being considered insecure, they were 
all skOfuUy underfooUd and restored. 

Baines, Hist Lancashire^ 11. 87. 

underftimieh (un-d^r-fdr'nish), V. t. To sup- 
plv with less than enough. Jeremy Collier, On 
^ndness. [Bare.] 

nnderfurrow (un-dCr-fur'o), adv. Under a fur- 


UndeffoOt the violet, 
yaclnth, with rioh Inin, 

JfOlon, P. L, If. 70a 


Crocus and hyacinth, with rioh in'] 
Brolder*d the ground. 


underfurrow (uu-d6r-fur'6), v. t. To cover 
wit£ a furrow, as seed or manure; plow in. 
[Eng.] 

undergarment (un^ddr-gltr^roent), n. A gar- 
ment made for wearing under another garment, 
nndergear (un'd6r-g5r), n. Underwear; un- 
dergarments. The Atlantic, LII. 365. [Colloq.] 
undergett (un-d6r-get')» [ME. undergeten, 
undergiten, under siten, \ AS. undergitan, under- 
stand, perceive, < under, under, + gitan, get : 
see geG.} To understand ; perceive. 

The lord of tber lune undersat 
That this child murninge sat 

King Bom (£. E. T. B.), p. 64. 

undergird (nn-d^r-g^rdO* t;. t. To gird round 
the bottom; gird l^neatn. Acts xxvii. 17. 
underglaze (un-d6r-gl&z')) a. In ceram., hav- 
ing the properties that adapt it for pamt- 
iug on the body before the glaze im applied: 
said of a vitrifiable pigment : as, an una^glaze 
color.- Undsrglaso jpalntillg, in eeram , painting in 
vitrifiable color upon the body of the piece before the 
glace Is applied. 

undergo (un-d6r-g6'), V.; pret. underwent, pp. 
undergone, ppr. undergoing, [< ME. undergon, 
< AS. under gdn (also undergangan) (= D. on- 
derqaan =s O. untergehen =s Sw. undergo = Dan. 
unaergaa),\mdeTgo, < under, under, + gd,n, go: 
see go.} I. irans. If. To go or move under or 
beneath. Capt. John Smnh, True Travels, I. 
57.-~2. To bear up agamst; endure with flnn- 
ness; sustain without yielding- or giving way; 
BuJOfer ; bear ; pass through : as, to undergo great 
toil and fatigue; to undergo pain; to undergo 
a surgical operation. 

Some kinds of baseness 

Are nobly undergone. Shak., Tempest, ilL L a 
3. To be subjected to; go through; experi- 
ence: as, to undergo successive changes. 

It [Sida] always utufmeen/ much the same fate as Tyre 
Poeodee, Detorlptlon of the East, II. sC. 

4f. To bo the bearer of; partake of; enjoy. 
Shak., M. for M., i. 1. 24. — of. To undertf^o; 
perform; hazard. Shak,, J. C., i. 8. 123. — 6t. 
To be subject to; underlie. Shak,, Much Ado, 
V. 2. 57. 

n. intrans. To endure trial, pain, or the like 
with firmness ; bear up against evils. 

But she 

Did more, and underwent, 4nd overcame 

Tennyeon, Qodlva. 

undergoingt (un-d6r-gd'ing), a. Buffering ; en- 
during; patient; tolerant. 

An undergoing stomach, to bear up 
Against what should ensue, 

Shak , Tempest, L 2. 167. 

undergore (un-d6r-g6r'), v. t. To pierce under- 
neath. Chapman, Diad, xiv. 408. {Davies,) 
[Bare.] 

under-gown (un^d6r-goun), n, A gown worn 
under another, or meant to be worn under an 
outer garment, outer skirt, or the like. Scott, 
under-grade (nn'ddr-grfid), a. In engin,, hav- 
ing the truss beneath the roadway, as a deok- 
bndge. 

undergraduate (un-d^r-grad'fl-ftt), n. and a. 
1, n. A student or member ox a university or 
college who has not taken his first degree. 

n. a. Of or pertaining to an nndergraduate, 
or undenntiduates collectively: as, undergrad- 
uate studies. 

undergraduateiliiD (un-der-gr^'v-^t-ship), n. 

[< unaergraduate + -6kip.] The position or 
condition of an undeigradnate. Fortnightly 
Rev,, N. S., XLH. 705. 

underiprpan (nn-d6r-grdn^), r. t To groan un- 
der. [Bare.] 

Barth undergroamsd their high-ndsed feet Chapmen, 
underground (un-ddr«ground'), ode. Beneath 
the surface of the eiira: ae» to einh undsr^ 
ground* 


underground (tm'ddrgroundOytf. and a. La. 
Being below the surface of the ground: as, an 
underground story or apartment.— OadiHBttitttd 

raiiroad, 

n. n. That which is beneath the surface of 
the ground. Shak,, 2 Hen. VI., 1. 2. 79. 
underground (un'd^r-ground), v. t, Toplaoe or 
lay underground, as an eleotnc wire. [Recent.] 
undergrove (un'dar-grdv), a. A grove of low- 
growing trees under others that are taller. 
Wordsworth, Poems of the Fano^ 
undergrow (un-d^r-gr60» i* To grow below 
the usual size or height: chiefly in the parti- 
cipial adjective undergrown, 
undergrowl (un'd6r-groul), n. A low growl; 
a subdued grumbling or faultfinding. Brit, 
Quarterly Rev,, LXKaIII. 78, [Bare^ 
undergrown (un-ddr-grdnO» a. [< lilE. under- 
growen, undergrowe; pp. of undergrow,} Not 
fully grown; of low stature. Chaucer, Den. 
Prol. to C. T. 

undergrowth (un'dSr-mth), n. 1. That which 
grows under; especially, shrubs or small trees 
growing beneath or among large ones. 

The underproteCA 
Of ehrube and tangling buahea. 

MtUon, P. L., Iv. 176. 

2. The state or condition of being undergrown. 
Lancet, No. 3524, p. 624. 
undergrub (un-d^r-grub')) V, i. To undermine. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

Underhand!^ (uTi-d6r-hand')> odv. 1. By secret 
means; in a olaiidestino manner, and often 
with an evil design. 

It abhorreth from the nature of Ood to be outwardly a 
sharp and severe prohlbitor, and underhand an author of 
the piece* befure''tUe alu. Hooker, Ecclea. Polity, v., App. 1. 

2. By fraud ; by fraudulent means. 

Such mean revenge, committed underhand. Lryden. 

underhand (un-dOr-hand'), a. [< underhand, 
adv.j 1, Secret; clandestine: nsually imply- 
ing meanness or fraud, or both. 

All vndenhand cloaking of bad actions with common- 
wealth pretences. Nashe, Pierce Penilesse, p 68. 

2. Sly; contriving; deceitful. 

She 's an underhand little thimr 1 never saw a girl of her 

age with so much cover Charlotte Rrontt>, Jane Byre, li 

3. Performed or done with the knuckles of the 
hand turned under, the palm upward, and the 
thumb turned from the body: as, underhand 
bowling in cricket.— Undierband stopliig. See stop- 
ing. 

underhanded (un-d6r-han'ded), a. 1. Under- 
hand. [A loose use.] 

Covert, sly, underhanded oommunioations. Dkkens. 
2. Not having an adequate supply of hands ; 
short-handed ; sparsely peopled. [Bare.] 

If Norway could be brought to maintain a million more 
of Inhabitants it might defy the world ; but it Is much 
underhanded now. ColerUgs, Tahle-Tslk. 


nnderhandedly (un-d6r-han'ded-li), adv. In 
an underhand manner ; secretly, 
underhandedneee (un-d^r-han'ded-nes), n. 
The character of bemg underhanded; also, an 
underhand act. 

underhang (nn-ddr-hangO) V, i. To su^nd ; 
hang. tr. of Plutarc^p. 871. rKare.j 

nnetoheadt (un 'd6r-hed), n, u^b. for dunder- 
head.} A blockhead; a dnnoerhead* [Bare.] 
Underhsade may atnmble without dishonour. 

* Sir T. Browne, Beligio Mediel, I 66. 

underheavet (un-dAr-bdv' ), v. To heave or lift 
from below. Wyclif. 

underhew (un-dAr-hflOi To hew less than 
is proper or usuid ; hew (a piece of timber which 
shoula be square) in such a manner that it ap- 
pears to contain a greater number of cubic feet 
than it really does. Imp, Diet, 
underhole (un -der-h61' ),v. To cut away or mine 
out the lower portion ox a coal-seam or a part 
of the underolay so as to win or get the over- 
lying coal. [Penn, anthracite region,] In 
various parts of E^land to jad, hole, unawcui, 
kirve, and bench. Bee Jad, n. and v, 
underhoneet (un-der-on'est), a. Not honest 
enough; not entirely honest. Shak,, T. and 
Cm il. 8. 188. [Bare.] 

underhung (un-der-hungO* e* 1. Projecting 
beyond the upper jaw : applied to the under 
Jaw. 

Hii Jaw was undtrhmg, and whan ha Itagbad two 
white butd^teeth jnetnided tbenisslvaa TMAsray. 

2. Having the under jaw projecting beyond the 
i^perjaw. Ocldmiim,Jhnimht^^ 
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imdirtVidlliM (nn-d^f-ri'Ted-nes), n. The ,3fmere ohttio«^ . . . though underHiudwithtptofU 
owftoter or state of laeing tinderiv^. Mind» hud » tnu tight of the initnu. 

XI. 89. ^ Sir a. Cotton. Ueltqute, p. 216. 

imdaxjAWad (tin'd6r-j6d), a. Having a promi- underline (unMer-lin), s. The advance an- 
nent or heavy under jaw. AUieMBumf No. 3300, nouncement of the production of a play, placed 
p. 126. [Bare.1 under any theatrical advertisement of a rogu- 

nnderjalnt (un-dfer-join'), r. <. KME. andcr- lar performance. 
ioinen; < under -h Join,} To subjoin. Wyclif, underllnen (un'd6r-lin^en), n. Undergarments 
Frol, to Psalms, p. 737. of linen ; hence, such garments m general, es- 

imderkeept (un-<6r-k6p' ) m>, t. To keep under ; pocialljr those of cotton, or, more rarely, of silk, 
subdue, F. Q., III. vii. 33. as distinguished from knitted or flannel under- 

imd6r-kina(un'der-kind),n. A lower or infe- clothes. ^ ^ 

rior kind or class. Drydem, An Evening's Love, underling (un'd6r-lmg), n, [< ME. underUm/, 
i. 1. omlerhng; < under + •Unghl One who is sub- 

untte-killg (un'der-king), w. [< ME. underlnng^ ordinate to another, especially in some mean or 
< AS. undereming, nmderl^ina; as < under + servile capacity; hence, a mean, sorry fellow. 
kin^g^A An inferior or subordinate Mng. Extoroions and detpit of yoare tmdeHyng^ It damp* 

under-kiligdom (un'der-king^dum), n. The , Choiiow, Panon'a Tale. 


The fault ... It 

... in ourtelvoa, that we are undeHingi 

Shak., J. O , L 2. 14L 

'mderlock (nn'd^r-lok), n. A look of wool 


kingdom of an under-king. Tennyson, Merlin 
and Vivien. 


hanging under the belly of a sheep. Imp, Diet, 
underletgan (— OHG^. untarlec^n, MIiG G. un- underlooker, n. See undervtewer, 
terlMen),\ny under; us under ’¥ Uiy^,} J, trana, miderlv^un'd6r-lil n r<«fid<»r + -Zi/l 1 Poor* 

to re^orce with underlays. 2t. To underlying (un-d^^r-li'ing), p, a. living be- 
support by laying something under. neath or under ; supporting; fundament^: as, 

S? ni°®*!i***» ® ^ Sf * underlying principles ; speciflcally, in geol,, not- 

Curek T 8. 

H, In winiwy, to incline from the nnderman (Tm-d<*r-man'), v. t,i pret. and pp. 

perpendicular ; hade ; said of a vem. si^c the undermanned, ppr. undermanning. To furnish 

_/ /ixi-x rx with an insufficient number of men. Nature, 

underlay (un'd6r-la), n. [< underlay, v.} 1. In XLI. 520. 

ifttntity, same as Ao<te. The term unrf^toy lt that nndemarted (un-der-mks'ted),^. Inadequate- 
moat commonly uied by miners in ti»eaklng of the inolina- 

Uon of the lode ; it ia the complement of the dip, which V insufficientl v masted . notmg a ship when 
latter term ia in much more familiar use among geolo* tno masts are eitiier too small or too snort, so 
giita than either hade or underlay that she cannot spread the sail necessary to mve 

2. In jmnUng, a bit or bits of paper put under her the speed of which she might bo capable, 
types or a plate to make them of proper height nndermatchf (un'd^‘r-mach), n. One unequal 
for receiving a good impression.- Underlay- or inferior to some one else. Fuller, WortlneB, 
■haft, in mining, a shaft sunk on the underlay of a lode 5 ^, 

underlayer (un-d^r-la'6r), ». One who under- undermealf (un'd6r-mel), «. [< ME. undermele, 
ifi-ys* ^ V . . , undermelf < A8. undermnsel, morning, morning 

nnderleaf (un d^rdef), ». Avanoty of apple meal, < undern, morning, + msel, period, meal: 
good for cider. [Eng.] Imp, IHet, see undern and mtal^,} 1. The meal eaten at 

nnder-lease (un'd^r-ies), ti. In law, a lease undem, the chief meal of the day. 

I think I am furnished for cather’no peora, for one «m- 
dermeal if Jonwm, Bartholomew Fair, iv.l. 

2. The part or division of the day which in- 
cluded undem: originally the morning, lator 
the afternoon. 

Tlier walketh now the lyroytoiir hymaelf 
In undermeles and m morwenyngeB. 

Chaueer, Wife of Bath’a Talc, 1 1». 
UndermeU, Ptistraendies Prompt Part , p. 611. 

3. An after-dinner sleep; a siesta taken in the 
afternoon. 

And, hold you content, this summer an mdermeale of 
an aftemoone long doth not amisse to exercise the eyes 
withalU Naiihe, Pierce Peiiilosse, p 67. 


granted by a lessee for a shorter term than he 
himself holds, leaving thereby a reversion, of 
however short duration, to himself. Digby, An 
undeivleaae of only part of the promises embraced In the 
origioRl lease is commonly ooUm a mibleaee 

underlet (un-d^r-let'), V, i . ; prot. and pp. teM- 
derlet, ppr, underletting. 1. To let below the 
true or the market value. Smollett— 2, To 
sublet. Dickens, 

underletter (un-d6r-let'^r), n. One Who sub- 
lets ; a lessee who grants a lease to another. 

underlie (un-d6r-H'), v.; prot. underlay, pp. 
underlain, ppr. underlying, [< ME, underhggm, 

< AS. underliegan (= OHG. untarhggau, MHG. 
unterligen,(3t. unterliegen), lie under; as under ^***w‘« ivoaflc, riorce remiosse, p ot. 

+ /icl.J L intrans. To lie in a position direct- undermentioned (un'd^*r-mcn^shoTid), a, Men- 
ly beneath. tioned below or beneath; undemamed: as, wm- 

n. irans. 1. To lie under or beneath; be dermentioned dntos, 
situated under ; specifically, in ycoi., to occupy undermine (un-d^r-mni'), v. f._[< ME. und^- 


a lower ^sition tnan, or to pass beneath: said 
of stratified rocks over which other rocks are 
spread out. Thus the Triaaalo ii^ in some regiou^ un- 
derlain by the cool measures^ etc A rook which under* 
liea another is, ordinarily, the older of the two. 

2. To be at the basis of; form the foundation of. 

Underlying as it doca the right organixation of looiety. 
the law of equal freedom ia <n higher authority than ul 
other laws. H. Spenoar, Social Statics, p, 217, 

8. To lie under, in a figurative sense; be sub- 


minen; < undfr + mvie'^ ] 1. To form a mine 
under; sap: render unstable by digging or wear- 
ing away tne foundation of; make an excava- 
tion beneath, especially for the purpose of caus- 
ing to fall, or of blowing up: as, to undermine a 
wall ; a river undermine^ its banks. 

If Troy be not taken till those two undermine it, the 
wans win stand till they fall of tbemsolvea. 

Shak., T. and C , ii. 8. 9 

2. Figuratively, to subvert by removing clan- 


XU uo uuum. Au n u((uxatvtTo £ igurauveiy. Ml Buoveix iiy remuviiig ciau- 

ject to; be liable to answer, as a charge or a destinely the foundation of; injure by invisible. 


ehaUenge. 

I mak plainer 

All Beahnea aall mdsrly gret palne, 

And sail nooht mys the aonrge and rod 
Olt the hie puiaaent and myrtle god. 

Lauder, Dewtie of Kyngfia (E. B. T. S.X 1. 196. 
I not only willing but deairous to underlie the ver- 


secret, or dishonorable means. 

Honours now are purchased by stealth 
Of vndermimf^ bribes. 

Ttmei Whittle (SLK T S.X p. 44. 

They ... 

Have hired me to undermine the dnehesa 

Shak,2Um. VI., i. 2. 98. 

8. To injure, weaken, or destroy insidiously or 
indirectly; wear away; wear out; sap. 

The oonatitatlon became so undermined [by oatitls] that 


I deemed amputation of the thigh necessary. 

J. M, Camoohan, Operative Surgery, p. 61. 


diet even ot fame herself. Q. Harvey, Four Letted Hi. 

Wlien the knlgfatof Ivanhoe comes within the fonr aeaa 
of Britain, he underHtt the challenge of Brian de Bois* 
atiUberi Soott, Ivanhoe. 

Ulltorlif (un'^r-lT), ». [< underlie, e.] In min- 

Life below the but- 1 Uld*nilla*Kun'd 6 r-mIn), n. 1. Same as eiiiw®, 
IBM s hence, a way of living apart and differ- 2 (o). 

•lit from life open to tne common know- They put lire in the vndermir^, weening to haue oast 
ledMorview. Jfog., LXXVI. 763. *nrB.a.w«n. iWa n. se. 

2. A cave. JSoUand, Camden, p. 650. 

fntiMrJiUn^V w. A 1. To mark under- tmdtrmi&er <nn-di^r-ml'n6r), n. 1. One who 
Baam or below with a line; UDderscore: as, to undermines, saps, or excavates. Shak,, All’s 
BMlrrUiie words in a letter.— 2t. To influence Well, i. 1. 181.— 2. Fijgtpatively, one who clan- 
destinely subverts or injures; one who secretly 


imdarpart 

overthrows; a secret enemy: as, an mder> 
miner of the church. 

What tiUks I to them of immoralities that are the onely 
mdermmere of honour, A doo enuie anie man that ia not 
sprung vp by base brokeiye like themaelues? 

Sathe, Pierce PenUeaac^ p. 60. 

nnderministert (un-dOr-min'is-t^r), v, t. To 
minister to in a subordinate relation, 
onderministry (un'dOr-min^is-tri), n. A sub- 
servient or subordinate ministry. Jer, Taylor, 
nndermirtht (un'der-m6rth). n. Mirth imply- 
ing Homething indecent or with a hidden moan- 
ing. Shirley and Fletcher, Coronation, Prol, 
imaermoniMt (un-d^r-mun'id), a. Taken by 
corrupt means with money. Fuller, 
undermost (un'dOr-mdst), a. Lowest in place, 
rank, state, or condition. Boyle, 
undem (unM^m), n, [In mod. dial, use in nu- 
merous corrupt forms, aandom, oander, oan^ 
durth, omdoms, ounder, oneder, aunder, dimdin* 
ncr, doundnns, daundHn, etc.; < ME. undem, 
undorn, undarn, undren, ondern, ondre, < AS. 
undem, nine o’clock, morning, as OS. undom, 
undern =r OHG. untarn, MHG. undem, O. dial. 
uniern, breakfast, sup^r, dinner, ss Icel. un- 
dom, tnid-foronoon, also mid-aftemoon, as Goth. 
undaumt-, in undaurm-mats, a morning meal : 
lit. ‘intervening period,’ < AS. under, etc., un- 
der: see under, and of. undermeal, undertide, 
undertime.} 1. Nine o’clock in the morning; 
the period from nine o’clock to noon ; the ca- 
nonical hour of terce. [Obsolete or prov. Eng. 
and Scotch.] 

The folk lyggen alle naked in Ryverea and Watrea, men 
and wommen to gedr^ fro undurne of the day tille It be 

> noon. MandevUle, Travels, p. 168. 

At vndren to acole y was aett 
To leme lore, os othir dooth. 

liymnt to virgin, etc. (E. E. T 8.X p. 84. 

2. Noon or afternoon ; also, a noon meal. [Ob- 
solete or prov. Eng.] 

undemamed (un'a6r-n&md\ a. Named below ; 
undermentioned. Hakluyts Voyages, 1. 162. 
undemeath (un-d6r-neth0, adv. nndpr^. [< 
ME. undemeth, undernethe, undimethe, under- 
nethen (ss Dan. undemeden); < under 4* nethe 
as in nether, and in comp, aneath, beneath: see 
I. tidv. Beneath; below; in a lower 

place. 

Thus thni laiket o the lannd the long day oner, 

Till the aun in hla aercle sot vndemkht. 

JDettruetvm qf Troy (E. E. T. S.X I 9908. 
Or sullen mole that runneth undemvath. 

Milton, Vao. Ex.. L 96. 
The slate did not lie flat upon it, but left a free passage 
underneath. Additon. 

n. pr^. Under; beneath. 

And so tbe stede foil vnder nethe hym dede. 

Qenerydet (£ £. T 8.X I. 2496. 
Undemeath this stone doth lie 
As much beauty as could die. 

B. Jonmrn, Epigrams, oxxiv. 

undemiceness (Un-d6r-nis'ne8), n. Deficient 
niconesB, delicacy, or fastidiousness. Biekard- 
son, Clarissa Harlowe, v. 8. 
undemimt, v. t. [< ME. undemimen, undeme- 
men (pret. undemam, undemom, pp. undemu- 
men, undemomen, undmtomen),< AS. undemi- 
man (ss OHG. untameman, MHG. untememen, 
G. untemehmen), undertake, perceive, < under, 
under, + ntman, take: see mm. Cf. underfang, 
underg ft, undertake.} 1. To take; undWUke. 

We booth hider oome and this ftht habbeth tmdamome. 

Layamon, L 26784. 

2. To receive; feel; perceive. 

He the savour undemom 
Which that the rosea and the lilies caste 

Chaueer, Second lian*a Talc^ L 248. 

8. To take up; reprove; reproach. 

Inpacient ia he that wol nat ben j^ught ne undemome 
of his vice. Chaueer, Parson's Tale. 

Who-ao vndemymeth me here of I hat hym dedly after, 
Piert Piowmem (B), v, 116. 

undamote (un'd^r-ndt), n. A low or subdued 
note ; an undertone. 

How every pause is flUed with undemotm. 

SheUey, Fromethena XTnbonnd, Iv. 1. 

undemoted (unM^r-no^ted), a. Noted below 
or beneath : as, the undemoted quantities, 
undem-eongt, n. An office sung at undem, or 
nine o’clock m the morning. Bock, 
undemtimet, n. See undertime 
underpiurt (un-d^r-pkrtOf <’• divide (a 
part) and assign subordinate portions of it. 


[Bare,] 


Then one part 
la undtf-pairttd to a oouple of olerka. 

B. Jontofn, Staide of Newt, L 2. 



tmdtrpay 

imderi^ay (uu-d6T>p&')^ r. t . ; pret. aud pp. un- 
derpatdf ppp. nnderpaying To pay insumoient> 
ly: as, employooB. 

Under-paopt (un*d6r-ppp^ ), r. 1 , To poop or look 
under. Cym., li. 2. 20. [Karo.j 

tUlderpeerf (un-d^rjper'), v. t To poor under. 
Paftonliam, Arte of Kiig Pooeio, p. 128. [Bare.] 
Undar-peopled (un'd^r-pe^pld), a. Not fully 
peopled. Adam Smith. 
nnderpightf. Pro tent of underpitch. 
underpin (un«d6r-pin'), v, t.; pret. and pp. un- 
derpinned^ ppr. underpinning. To pin or sup- 
port underneath: place Bomething under for 
support or foundaliou when a previous sup- 
port in removed ; underset ; hence, figurative- 
ly. to support ; prop, (a) To support (a wall) when 
an excavation is made beiieath, by bringing up a new por< 
tion of building from the lower level (b) To aupxKtrf, as 
an overhanging bank of earth or rock, by masonry or brick* 
work 

underpinning (un'd^r-pin^ing), n. 1. The act 
of one who underpins; the act of supporting a 
superior part of a wall, etc., by introuncmg a 
support undenieath it.— 2. A solid structure, 
as a now foundation or other support, tempo- 
rary or permanent, introduced beneath a wall, 
a building, etc., previously constructed, as when 
the original foundation has proved insufficient, 
or has been impaired from any cause. Also 
called undersetting^ and in Scotland goufing. 

After this are you surprised . . . that this House, the 

' ' f the 
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__ (un-d6r-prop'to), n. One who 

or tiiat wHoh underprops or supports; a stay; 
a support. Sir T, More. 
nnderpnllt (un-d6r-pfd'), V. i. To do work 
without one’s ageney appearing. Korthf Life 
of Lord Guilfoi^ i. 35. 

nnderpnllert (un-d^r-pfil'6r), «. One who un- 
derpulls. Jeremy Cottier. 
anderpntt (un-d^ir-pfit'), v. t. [< ME. under- 
flatten; < under + put^,\ To put under; sub- 
ject. Chaucer^ Boethius, i. prose 6. 
Hndarilliote (un-d6r-kw6t')> f. To offer at a 
lower price than another; also, to offer lower 
prices than (another). 

In some instances merchants have been underquoting 
makers to the extent of 28 6d. to As a ton. 

The JSngineer, LXXL 156. 

under-rake (un'd^r-rak), w. See rake^. 
underrate (un-d6r-rat'), r. t. To rate too low; 
rate below the value; undervalue. Jiurhe. 
underrate (uu'd^r-rat), n. and a. I, n. A price 
less than the true value. 

To give All will befit thee well , 

But not at tTnder-ratea to sell. 

Cmdey. The Mistress, Given Love. 

TT.f a. Being below the standard ; inferior. 
The Whigs carry all before them, and how far they will 
pursue their victories, we underwrote whigs can hardly 
tell Sw\ft, Letter, Jan 12, 1709. 

under-reckon (un-d(jr-rek'n), v. t. To reckon 
After this are you surprised . . . that this House, the or calculate too low; underrate. lip. Hall. 


trary power? Burke. American Taxation 

8. Tlie foundation-wall of a building, especially 
of a wooden one. — 4. A method of well-sinking 
in which a wall is laid in sections. A hole is dug 
as deep as it can be made with safety A heavy curb of 
durable wood ts laid, and the wall carried up from this 
Excavations are then again carried on as deep as possible, 
and struts from the bottom are carried up to support tiic 
curb and Its load, while excavations are made beneatli it 
for another curb and its wall, which is built up to the 
under side of the first curb A third section is laid In like 
maimer, and thus on to the reiiuircd depth 

UUderpitchf (un-d6r-pich'), r. t. [< ME. iindcr- 
ptechen; < under + To stuff under- 

neath. 

He drank, and wel his girdol underpggtde 

Chaueer, Man of Law’s Tale, 1 691 

underplay (un-d6r-pla'), r. t art. 1. To play 
in an inferior manner — 2. In uinst. to play 
a low card while retaining a high one of the 
flame suit. 

underplay (un'ddr-pla), n. The act of under- 
playing, especially in whist. 

underplot (un'd^r-plot), n, l. A plot subor- 
dinate to another jnot, as lu a play or a novel. 

Completeness in unity need not exclude the introduc* 
Uun of one or even more subsidiary actions as oontribut- 
ing to the development of the main action Thu solo im- 
perative law is that they shquld always bo treated as what 
they are— suhsidiaiy only : aud it isfoi this reason tliat 
they are well called under-jdote. 

A W. Ward. Eng Dram. Lit, Int , p. xii. 

2. An underhand scheme ; a trick. 

The husband ia so misled by tricks, and so lost in a 
crooked intrigue, that he still suspeota an underplot. 

Addmm. 

undorpoisot (uu-d^r-poiz' ), v. t. To weigh or 
estimate nnder what is just or below desert. 
Marsttm. Antonio and Mellida, Induction, 
underpraise (un-d^r-pr&r/ ); To praise be- 
low desert. Dryden, 

underprize (un<46r-priz0> r. t. To value at 
less tnan the worth ; undervalue. Shak.. M. of 
V., iii. 2. 328. 

under-prodnetion (un^d^r-pro-duk'shon), n. 
Production that is less than normal, or inade- 
quate to the demand 

undemoof (un-df r-prfif ' ), a. Having a greater 
specific gravity than 0.91984: applied to alco- 
holic limiors. in reducing underprcMif liquors to proof, 
a spirit of the specific gravitv a825 Is taken as the stan- 
dard for estimation Thus, if it take 10 vulumes of ralrit 
having the specific gravity 0.B26 to reduce a sample to 
proof, the sample would w estimated as 10 underproof, 
and so on, the number preceding the word underprtMf in 
all eases indicating the number of volumes of spint of the 
Btandsrd strength required to bring 100 volumes of the 
sample toinW. The standard strength 0 825 Is the light- 
est spirit that can be obtained by ordinary distillatiou, and 
is oslled pure eptrU In the British excise. 

underprop (un-d6r-prop'), i’. t. To prop from 
beneath ; support ; uphold. Nashe, Pierce Peni- 
lesse, p. 23. 

Six adomns, three on either side, 

Bure silver, undorpropt a rich 
Throne o< the massive ore. 

Tsfuiiieon, EeooUectlons of the Arsblaa Kights. 

nnderproportionad (nn'd^r-prf^pdr^shqnd), a. 
Haring too little proportion; not in eq^l or 
adequate proportions. Jeremy Collier ^ On Pride. 


under-roof (un'd6r-r6f), ##. A roof nnder an- 
other; a lower roof. Tennyson^ The Dying 
Swan [Rare.] 

underrun (un-d6r-run')» ?*• ; pret. underran, pp. 
underrun, ppr. underrunning. I. irons. To run 
or pass unaer ; especially (naut. ). to pass under, 
as for the purpose of examining: as, to undtr- 
run a cable (to pass under it in a boat, in onler 
to examine whether any part of it is damaged 
or entangled); to undtrrun a fishing-net. 

One part of it [a cold stream from Baffin's Bay. Labra- 
dor] ii}ui<*iTu/ut the Gulf Stream, as Is shown by the Ice- 
bergs, which are carried In a direction tending across its 
course. R. A Proctor, Light .Science, 1871, 1879, p 186. 
To imdemm a tackle, to separate its piurts aud put 
them in order. 

vitrans. To move under, as a boat when 
a seine is hauled m over one side of it and 
paid out over the other. 

underrunning (un-d^r-mn'ing), v. A method 
of trawling in use on the Grand Banks, which 
permits the removal of the fish from the hooks 
and the baiting of the hooks in a single opera- 
tion. A very slight change in the form of the apparatus 
is necessary fur underrunmog, and the set is made iu the 
same way as for ordinary trawling 
undersailt (un-d6r-sar), r. f, [< ME. under- 
saylen; < under + saiA.] To sail under shelter 
of the land. Wuchf. Acts xxvii. 4. 
undersayt (uu-dfer-sa'), v. t. To say by way 
of derogation or contradiction. Spenser. Shep. 
Cal., September. 

underscore (un-d6r-8k6r'), v. t. To draw a mark 
or line under; underline, as for emphasis. 

“ Your Lettv, only ypurs ’ , and this 
Thrice undenoorea. Tennyeon, Edwin Morris. 

under-scribe (un'd^r-skiib), n. A subordinate 
or assistant scribe. B. Jonson. Alchemist, 1 . 1. 
under-searching (un-d^-sdr'ching), a. Search- 
ing or seeking below. Daniel. [Bare.] 
under-secretary (un'ddr-sek^re-ta-ri), n. A 
secretary subominate to the principal secre- 
tary : as, an tmderseeretary for Ireland, 
under-secretarjrship (un'd^r-sek^rf-ta-ri- 
ship), n. The office or position of an under- 
secretary. 

undersell (un-ddr-ser), v. t; pret. and pp. un- 
dersold, ppr. underselling. To sell under, or 
cheaper than. 

By underwHlUngihe market, they ruin the trade. 

Vanbrugh, KeUpM), Iv. 2. 

underseller (un-ddr-sel'dr). n. One who sells 
an article or commodity ai a lower rate than 
another sells the same or a similar article. 
Annals of Fhil. and Fenn.. 1. 242. 
nndersense ( un 'ddr-sens), n. A lower or deeper 
sense. [Bare.] 

They (all fteet men] have a oorious undereense of pow- 
erlesenesa feeling that the i^atness is not In Uiem, hut 
through them ; that they oomd not do or he anything than 
Ood made them. HuiWn, Beligioiu Heiuld, liW. 11, 18S6. 

under-senrant (un'ddr-sdr^Vftnt), n. An in- 
ferior or subordinate servuit. Camden. 
under-aenrioet (unMdr-sdr^vlB}, «. An infe- 
rior or subordinate servioe* Milton, Church- 
Gkrirernment, Pref., U. 


und6r-aky 

underset (un-ddiHiet0» if* pret. and pp. un- 
derset, ppr. undersettiiw* [< mB. undereetten, < 
AS. unaersettan (xs MD. ondersetten. MLG. %m- 
dersetten); as under 4- sefl.] 1. To support by 
a prop or stay, as masonry, etc.; undei^ln; put 
or place under, as a prop; prop; support. 

We have . . ;;Just oocaslon to make oomplalnt la St 
Jerome did : *^Tne walla of the ohiireh there are enow 
oonteuted to build, and to undenet It with goodtar pUlara.” 

Hooker, Boelea. Bollty, v. 15. 

2. To sublet. [Eng.] 

These middlemen will imderset the land, and live in 
idleneas, whilst they rack a parcel of wretohed under* 
tenauta. Him Xdgmioorih, 

underset (un^ddr-set), n. Naut.. a current of 
water below the surface in a direction contrary 
to that of the wind, or of the water at the sur- 
face ; an undercurrent. 

undersetter (un'ddr-set^dr), ft. 1. A prop; a 
pedestal ; a support. 1 Kl. vii. 80.— 2. One who 
sublets or undersets. Froc. of 1607, in Bibton- 
Tumer’s Vagrants and Vagrancy, p. 189. 
undersetting (un'ddr-set'iug), n. 1. Some as 
underinnmng, 2. — 2. The lower part; the ped- 
estal. 

Their undereetUnge or pedestala 

Sir H. Wotton, Beliqulis, p, 22. 

underskapen (un-ddr-sh&'pn ), a. Undersized ; 
dwarfish. Tennyson. Geraint. [Bare.] 
under-sheriff (un'ddr-sher^if), n. [Also under- 
ahrteve. q. v.; < MF 4 ,** undershxrere. undreshyreve; 
< under + shertf.'] A sheriiTs deputy; more 
Bpeoifically, as oistinguished from deputy sher- 
iffs in general, a dtmuty on whom as under- 
sheriff the law devolves the powers of sheriff 
in case of a vacancy, the vice-sheriff having the 
powers of a deputy meanwhile. 

Yff they been putt in comfort there by the meene of a 
good shyreve ana wutreshyrrve. Paeton LeUere, 1. 165. 

under-sheriifiryf (un'ddr-sher’'if-ri), n. [Also 
undershnevery. q. v. ; < under-sheriff + -ry.] The 
office of an under-sheriff. Bacon. Praise (ed. 
1887). 

undershirt (un'ddr-shdrt), n. A shirt or similar 
garment, as of woolen, worn under a sliirt and 
next to the skin. 

undershoot (un-dOr-shdt'), V. f. ; pret. and pp. 
undershot, ppr. undershooting. To shoot short 
of, as a mark. 

They ovendioot the mark who make it a miracle ; Hiey 
underehoot it who make it maglck. 

PtMer, Worthies, Lincoln, it 5. (Dav<Bf.) 

undershoref (un-d6r-sh6r'), p. t. [< ME. un- 
dershoren; < under + shorc*-^.] To shore or 
prop up. 

And shaketh hit, ne were it mdcrehored oertes hit 
sholdo nat stande. Pien Plownan (0), xxlx. 47. 

undershot (un'dOr-shot), a, 1. Moved by water 
passing under, or acting on the lowest part of. 
—2. Underhung, as a dog.— Undershot wheel, a 
form of wateNwhed having a number of float-boards dis- 
posed on its circumference^ and turned by the force oi a 
stream of water acting on the float-boards at its lowest 
part. 

undershrieyalty (un'd^r-shrS^val-ti), n. [< 
under shrieve + -aUty as in shrievalty.} Same 
as under-sheriffry. 

undsrshrieyet (un'd^r-shrev), n. Same as un- 
der-sheriff, 

undershneyarTt, n. [< undershrieve -f -ry.l 
Same as under-shetHffry. Bp. Farker. Platonick 
Phil., p. 18. 

underdirub (un'd^r-shrub), n. Aplantof shrub- 
bv habit, but scarcely attaining the dimensions 
of a shrub; a very small shrub. See suffrutesD. 
undersign (un-d6r-sfnO, 0 . U To sign under 
or beneath; write one’s name at the foot or 
end of, as of a letter or any legal instrument; 
subscribe. 

undersigned (on-dhT-dSnd*). p. a. Written or 
subscribed at the bottom or end of a writing.— 
The nndersigtted, the peraon or jpartons signing any 
document : the snbsorlber or snbsortbers. 
undersized (un'der-sisd),a. Of a size less than 
ootnxuon or below a standard. 
under-Skinkert (un^der-sking^kdr), n. 1. An 
under-drawer or tapster. 

I give thee this pennyworth of sogar, clapped even now 
Into my hand by an underMUnr, 

Shak., l Hen. IV., IL 4. 26, 

2. Naut.iho assistant to the purser’s steward. 
Admiral Smyth. 

underskirt (un'ddr-skert), n. 1 . A skirt worn 
under others.— 2. The foundation of a gown, 
on which draper or on overskirt Is arranged. 
underHikf (un'der-ski), A lower sky; the 
lower peat of the atmoaqihere. tisnnyeon, The 
I>yingl3Nran. [Bare.] 



mUUndttp 

V. L To sleep less 
thfttt is neeessaary. pSare.] 

Some men sud lome OTendMp. 

B, W, B$iehtr, Yale LeoUiret on Preaching, 
undmlem (un^ddr-slSv), M. A sleeve worn 
under another; specifically, a separate sleeve 
of thin cambric or lace worn nnaer the sleeve 
of a woman’s gown. 

nndmoil (un^d^r-soil), ft. Soil beneath the 
surface; subsoil. 

imdorsong (un'ddr-sdng), n. 1 . The burden or 
acoompmiiment of a song; a refrain. 

Weepa, Shepheard 1 weepe, to oiake mj undtnong 

Bpmt&r, Daphnaida. 
S. A subordinate strain; an underlying mean- 
ing. Xoffdor. 

OEmTHipaXTOd (un'dCr-Bpftrd), a. Not having 
suificient spars ; undermasted : said of a vessel, 
nndorfipeiuit (un-der-spendO^ V* t- To spend 
less than. mUer, Worthies, Lincoln, ii. 23. 
{DMttt.) 

muUYfipiltro (un'd6r-sf€r), n. A lower or in- 
ferior sphere. Elegy on Dr, Donne (1636). 
nndmqkiref, V. See undershore. 

Get me a itaf that 1 may tmdennofv (read tmdershore ?] 
Ohatuer, MiUeir*s Tale, 1. 279. 

imdfinvrfiftd (un-d6r-spred')» a. Spread under 
or beneath. 

Bvery moni I lift my head, 

Oaae o'er New Bngomd undern^rted, 

Bmmon^ Monadnoo. 

tmdATStairt (un-dCr-stSr'), a. Pertaining or 
relating to a lower floor; down-stairs; hence, 
humble; low; mean; backstairs. 

living In some cndar-aealr oflioe, when he[vainglarloaa 
man] wonid vlait the country, he borrowi come plant's 
oaat ault of hla aervant, and loereln, playe^llke, acts that 
part among hia beaottad neighboura. 

Rm. T. Adams, Worka !• MO. 
understand (un-dCr-standO* v.; pret. and pp. 
under stoody ppr. understanding, [< M£. un- 
derstanden, uMersionden^ onderstandenj onder- 
stonden (pret. understody pp. understandeny un~ 
deratondMy also understanacy understonde, and 
with weak ending under standed), < AS. under- 
standany underetoMan (=s OFries. understonda s 
OHG. understanian ss Joel, undirstanday under- 
stand (of. D. onderstaeny stand under, under- 
take), = MHG. uniersiany G. unterstehen s Dan. 
und^etaay undertake, venture, intervene, hin- 
der, resist), < under, under, + etandan, stand: 
see under- and stand,'] I. traus, 1. To receive 
from a word or collocation of words or from a 
sign the idea it is intended to convey : with the 
thing said, the person speaking, or the language 
as the direct object of the verb. 

Speketh ao plcyn at thia tyme^ I yow proye, 

That we may undantonde what ye aeye 

Ckavaer, Clerk’a Tale, Frol, 1. 2a 
Speak pardon, as tia current in our land, 

The chopping French we do not tendentond 

Shak, Moh. II., v. 8. 
You ahew your Bngliah Breeding now ; an English Ei* 
val if audull and bmtiah at not to underatand Kiullery. 

WpeAerlay, Gentteman Dancing^Maater, v. 1. 

d. To interpret the signification of ; seize the 
idea of; comprehend as resulting from a 
thought, principle, or rule ; explain. 

1 have heard lay of thee, that thou canat undenUmd a 
dream to Interpret it Gen. xli. 16. 

Can any undsnkmd the apreading of the olouda or the 
nolae of hit tabernacle? Job xuvL 89. 

8. To receive information about; learn by pay- 
ing heed to what is said and done ; consider. 

Zee acholle undinUmds tbat, aftre the opynyodn of olde 
wiae Phllo^hrea and Astronomerea, oure Contree ne 
Iralond ne Walea ne Scotlond ne Norwwe ne the other 
Ylea ooetynge to hem ne hen not In the auperfloyalte 
oownted aboven the Erthe. MandeeiUa, TTsvelt p. 186. 
1 bane vndantanda, And by neighboura koowe, 

That largely ye bane children good and i|n. 

Jtom <irPareaii«p(E.B.T.&Xl-T8. 
The heart also of the raah shall mdantemd knowledge. 

Isa. xxxii. 4. 

X hope to hear from you sooiu for I long to tmderatofid 
how you fSre. WinUiirept wik. New England, I 416. 
Undenttmd the matter, and consider the vision. 

Pan. iz. 88. 

4. To know in substance, as a fact or saying; 
be acixuainted with; recognise. 

This knoweo, that hli heates wndanfondaM, 

How that the second heete of God is that 

OhcHMir, Btfdoner's Tale. 
What knoweth thou that wa know not? what under- 
ttmdath thou whleh is not in ns? Job zv. a 

Whom shall he teach knowledgaT and whom sh^ he 
SMkatomulsmtsiid doctrine? Isa. zzvtil. 9. 

8* To take as meant or implied; imply: infer; 
ahfttme; take for granted: chiefly in the past 
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Open or understeadf most he resolved. 

MiUon, P. L., i. 662. 
0, To recognize as implied or meant, although 
not expressed; supply mentally, as a word ne- 
cessary to bring out tnc sense of an author: as, 
in the phrase * All are mortal,’ we must under- 
stand tne word men, Uvtng beingSy or the like. 

If yon say to your grandmother "Ma'am, it's a fine 
day,'^or what not, she would find in the words no other 
meaning than their outward and visible one . but say so 
to the you love, and she undentanda a thousand mys- 
tio meanings in thewi. 

Thaekeray, FitS’Boodle'a Confeasloni, Dorothea. 
7. To stand under. [A punning use.] 

My legs do better understand me, air, than I understand 
what you mean. ' “* " 

To give to 
uni 

To make you underhand thia In a manifested effeot 

Skak., M. for H.. iv 2. 169. 
To have to understandt, to leam ; be informed. Shak , 
8 Hen. VI , iv. 4. la— To undsrstand trap. Bee trapi 
IL tnirans, 1. To have the use of the in- 
tellectual faculties; be an intelligent and con- 
scious being; have understanding; be wise. 

What a fry of fools ta here? I see 'tia treason to under- 
stand in thia house. Shirley and Fletchm, Ckironation, L 1. 

[The] man that is In honour, and underetandeth not, is 
like the beaata that peiiah Fs. zllz. 2a 

2. To be informed by another; leam. 

I came to Jonuudem, and understood of the evil that 
Eliaahib did. Neh. ziiL 7. 

3t. To give attention; listen. 

Vndiret^e to me, kynge 


Shak yT N.,iU. 1.89 

0 give to understand, to 1st understend, to 
UdSrstlUld, to tell ; iMorm , let know. 


ondgrtiJkd 

Their onoe flaming regard is sobered by time In either 
breast, and, loaliig in vfolenoe what It gains In eztaot. It 
becomes a {borough good undemanding. 

Emerson, Eiaaya, 1st aer., p 169. 

Men Of UndSEStandlng, e sect which flourished in the 
Low Countries about 1411, professing doctrines aimllar to 
those of the Brethren of the Holy tolrit It maintained 
that the then present reign of the Holy Spirit afforded a 
higher Illumination and authority than that the Scrip- 
ture , ttiat the only resurrection of the body ever to take 
place had already taken place In Christ, and that the 
spirit la not defiled by bodily sln.-FrcdlcablCS Of tbs 
pure understanding. Beeprsdioable. 
understanding (un-<ler-stan^ding), i>. a. Know- 
ing) skilful ; Intelligent; possessM of or ex- 
hibiting good sense. 

Was this taken 

By any understanding pate but tblne? 

Shak,, W. T.. i 2. 228. 

Monsieur d'Aaout was very Curious and Undemanding 
in Architecture, tor which purpose he was 17 years in Italy 
by times. Lister, Journey to Paris, p. 99, 

understandingly (un-d6r-stan^ding-li), adv. In 
an understancung manner; intelligently; with 
full knowledge or comprehension. 

Your grace shall And him. in your further ootiferenca 
like, undsneomfif^p read 


enynge of thyn a-vis^ou ^ Medin (K E. T. S ), lii 688. 

undenitandable (un-d^r-stan'da-bl), a, [< un- 
derstand + -a/ite.J That can tie understood; 
capable of being understood ; comprehensible ; 
intelligible. 

To be understandable is a condition reguliite to a Judge. 

ChaUngvorth, A Safe Way to Salvation. 

understander (un-d^r-stanMCr), n, [< under- 
stand + -cri.] One who understands or knows. 

He [the critic of Homer] should lathm* (with his much 
better understander Spondanus) submit where he oversees 
him faulty. Chapman, Iliad, L, Com 

understanding (un-d^r-stan^dlng), n, [< ME. 
understanding y understondyngey onderstondtnge, 
etc.; verbal u. of undeistandy r.] 1. The act of 
one who understands or comprehends | com- 

S rehension ; apprehension and appreciation ; 
iscemment. 

The children of Issaohar, which were men that had un- 
deretemding of the times 1 Chron. xii 32. 

A chaplain came up to him [Captain Whitock], to whom 
he delivered an account of his undrrtitanding, and. I hope, 
of hla belief, and soon after died , and my lora hath burled 
him with his own ancestors. Donrn, Letters, zz. 

2. The knowing power, in general; intelligence ; 
wit. The old psychologists divided the faculties of the 
mind into understanding, or cognitive power, and wiU. 
Vndemondunge, yn wytte. Intelligenoia, intellectus 
Pftmpi. Pare., p. 611. 
The spirit of wisdom and understanding, the spirit of 
oonnaei and might the spirit of knowledge and the fear 
of the Lord. I8a.xi 2. 

The power of perception is that which we call the wn- 
derkanding. Perception, which we make the act of the 
undemanding, is m three sorts L The perception of 
ideas in our mind 2 The perception of the slgnlflcaiion 
of signs. 8. The perception of the connection or repng- 
nancy, agreement or disagreement, that there is between 
any of our ideas All these are attributed to the under- 
standing, or perceptive power, though It be the two latter 
only that use allows us to say we understand. 

Loeke, Human Understanding, IL xzl I 6. 
A spirit is one simple undivided active being as it per- 
ceives ideas, It is called the understanding, as it produces 
or otherwise operates about them, it is cmled the will. 

Berkdey, Human Knowledge, L f 27. 

8. The representative faculty; the power of 
altotraot thought; the logical power. Kantian 
writere reatriot understanding to the opmtion of abstrac- 
tive tiiOQght concerning objects of possible ezperienoe. 

And thus we discover a power we have of heightening 
the colour of our ideas, of changing or dlreoilng their 
courae by the application of our notice . and the exercise 
of thia power I^e to be what is commonly meant by an 
soitotmeunderstarding. 

X Tucker, Light of Nature, xit I L 

As all acts of the undemanding can be reduced to iudg- 
menta the understanding may bo defined as the faculty of 
Judging. For we saw bo^e that the understanding Is the 
laottl^ thinklDg, and thinking is knowledge by means 
cd ooncspCa. 

Kem, Cfitiflue of Pure Reason (tr. by MiiUerX II. 61. 
4 . lutelligeuoe between two or more persons; 
agreeme^ of minds; harmony; union of senti- 
ment; also, something mntmmy understood or 
agreed upon: as, there was an understanding 
between them. 

I love to pcomote among my Clienta a good Undereland- 
ing. Stede, Teawr Husband, v. i. 


grave, wise, courtly, and scholar- 
in the necessitlca of the life of man' 

Beau, and F*!., Womui-Hater, U. 1. 

imderstandingnesst, n. [ME. understondeng- 
nesse; < understanding + -ness.] The faculty 
of understanding. 

understate (un-aer-stat’).v. I. /rang. To etate 
or represent less strongly than the truth will 
admit ; state too low : as, to understate au evil. 
Bather understated for so high an honour 

Fuller, Worthies, Bedfordshire. 

n. intrans. To say less than the full truth, 
understatement (un-der-stat'ment), n. l. T he 
aot of understating. Quarterly Rev., CXXVI. 
378. — 2. That which is understated; a state- 
ment of less than the full truth, 
understock (un-d6r-stok')» r. t. To supply in- 
sufficiently with stock; put too small a stock 
in or on: said generally of a farm. Adam 
Smith, 

understood (un-d^r-sted')* 1- Preterit and 
past participle of understand, — 2. As a par- 
ticipial adjective: (a) Comprehended; appre- 
hended. (b) Implied; assumed, 
nnderstrapnor (un'd^r-strap'^r), n. A petty 
fellow; an Inferior agent; an underling. 

This was going to the fountain bead at once^ not apply- 
ing to the understrappers. 

OoldsmUh, Good-natured Man, U. 

nnderstrapping (im'd^r-stra^ing), a. Subor- 
dinate ; subservient. A'/crric, Tristram Shandy, 
VI. xviii. 

understratum (un'd^r-stra^tnm), n.; pi. under- 
stra ta (-ta). A substratum ; an underlying stra- 
tum; the stratum lying immediately beneath, 
or forming the lower portion of the one desig- 
nated: not often UBea%xcept figuratively. 

There is a vast and vlrtaons understratum in soelety, 
which really loves the right snd hates the wrong. 

nineteenth Century, XX, 42L 

understroke (un-d^r-strok'), v, t. To underline; 
underscore. 

Yon have understroked that offensive word, to show 
that it Is to be printed in italic. 

Swift, To the Duchess of Queensbnry, March 20^ 176a 

understudy (un'd^r-stud^i), n. Theaty one who 
has made a special study of a particular part, 
and is capable of playing that part at a mo- 
ment’s notice in the absence of the actor or 
actress to whom it is usually assigned, 
understudy (un'd^r-stud^i), r. f.; pret. and pp. 
understudied, ppr. understudying, [< under- 
study y n.] To memorize (a part) as an under- 
study. 

She '8 in the ohortis now. bat shell get her chance some 
dsy .... she 's understudied ever so many parta. 

The AUande, LXVll 860 

under-suit (un'd^r-sut), n, A suit worn under 
or beneath another suit. [Bare.] 

Hia own under euU waa ao well lined. 

FWisr, Worthies, Hants. 

undersward (un'd6r-swfird), n. A sward or turf 
shaded by trees or other plants of some size, 
undertakable (un-der-t&*k^bl), a, r< under- 
take + -able,] Capable of being undertaken. 
Chillingworth, 

undertake (un-der-t&kO^ V,; pret undertook, 
pp. undertahen, ppr. undertaking. [< ME. un- 
dertaken (pret. undertoky pp. undhr taken, under- 
take)) < under take,] I. trans, 1* To take 
on one’s self; often, to take formally or ex- 
preisly on one’s self; lay one’s self under ob- 
ligations or enter into stipulations to perform 
or execute ; pledge one’s self to. 



undertake 

Thes mMsenffen they thall wele yndentonde 
Among yonr Knyghtea all that ther is on 
Shall vndtr (oJw to Answer for this Unde. 

Qeneryd$$ (E. E. T. S ). 1. 8176. 
Ill underiak$ to land them on our coast 

Shak , S Hen VI., Ul 8. 206. 

2. To engage in ; enter upon j take in hand ; 
begin to perform ; set about; attempt; essay. 

Byoanse I couet rather to Batlsfle you particularly than 
to mdertake a generall tradition, I wil not so much stand 
▼pon the manner as the matter of my precepts 

Guteoigne, Notes on Eng verse, f a (Arber.) 
1 will undfrtakt one of Hurcnles' labours 

Shak., Much Ado, U. 1. 880. 

3. To warrant; answer for; guarantee; affirm: 
especially with a following clause. 

Lending soft audieiu*e to my sweet design, 

And credent soul to that strong-bonded oath 
Ihat shall prefer and undertake my troth. 

Shak , TA)ver‘s Complaint, I 280. 
A frog would make thee run ! 

Thou kill a man? No, no I thy mother's aonne^ 

Her only sonne, was a true coward bred, 
rie undertake a sword shall strike thee dead, 

And never touch thee ' 

Timee' WhietU (S. E. T. B X p. 26. 
Hr Maverick come and undertook that the offenders 
should be forthcomi^ 

Wintkrop, Hist New England, L 172. 

4f. To take in; hear: understand; have know- 
ledge of. Spenser f F, <^., V. iii. 84, — 6f. To as- 
sume, as a onaracter. 

His name and credit shall you undertake 

Shak , T. of the 8 , iv. 2. 106. 

0t. To engage with ; have to do with ; attack. 

It is not fit your lordship should undertake every com- 
panion that you givo offense to. 

Shak , Oymbeline, IL 1 29. 
He shall yield you all the honour of a competent adver- 
asiy, if you please to undertake him 

B Jonaon, C'ynthia's Bevels, v. 2. 

7t. To have the charge of. 

Who undertakee you to your end 

Shak , Hen VIII , li 1. 87. 
»8yn. 1 and 2. Eeoay^Endeavor, etc. See attempt. 

XL tntrans, 1. To take up or assume any 
business, responsibility, or venture. 

Hardy he was and wys to undertake 

Chaueer, Uen Prul to C T , L 406. 
It is the eowiah tenor of his spirit, 

That dares not undertake 

Shak., Lear, iv. 2. 18. 
Ko Ul should force the subject undertake 
Against the sovereign. B Joneou, Bejanus, iv. 3. 
On the 28th of April, In tile tnoming, I sailed with a 
cargo of wheat that did not belong to mo, and three pas- 
aengers, instead of one, for whom only 1 had undertaken. 

Bruce, Source of the Nile, I. 208. 

2. To promise; be bound; warrant; answer 
for something ; guarantee. 

He nas nat right fat, I undertake. 

CiMucer, Gen Prol. to C T., 1 288. 
On mine honour dare I undertake 
Tor good Lord Titus* Innocence in aU 

^ Shak., Tit And., 1 1. 480 

SpeoiUoally — 8. To manage funerals, and ar- 
range all the details for burying the dead. 
[CoUoq.] 

undertaker (nnM(‘r-t&-k^r), n. [< undertake *f 
-sfl.] 1. One who undertakes or engages to 
perform any business ; one who engages in any 
project or business ; a projector. 

And yet the undertaken, nay, perfonnera, 

Of sneh a brave and jdoriouB enterorlse 
Are yet unknown. Fletehet, I>oubre Marriage, v. 2. 
He shall but be an undertaker with mi^ 

In a moat feasible business. 

B Joneon, DevU is im Ass, IL 1. 
Promises made by undertaken imply somewhat of de- 
merit in their performance. 

{MdtMftk, Pret to Hist of Seven Years' War. 

2. Specifically — (a) One who stipulates or 
covenants to perform certain work for ano- 
ther; a contractor. 

Bir William Ayloffe Knight and Anthony Thomaa Ea- 
qoire became Undertaken to drain the said Level. 

The Great Ijefod (Arber's Eng Gamer, 1. 816). 
Bat at the Tower with Blr J. Dunoomb and Lo Berkeley 
to eigne deputations for undertaken to furnish their pro- 
portions of saltpetre. Evelyn, Diary, July 14, 1666. 

(ftf) One who became surety or guarantee for 
another, or undertook to answer for him. 

For whose Innocence . . . you were once a noble and 
timely undertaker to the greatest Justice of this kingdom 
B Joneon, Ded of Poetaster. 

(c) One whose business is to make prepara- 
tions for the burial of the dead, and to manage 
funerals. « 

Wbfie rival undertaken hover round, 

And with his spade the eezton marks the ground. 

Young 

(d) In British hisi.f a man of authority or influ- 
ence who undertook to induce or assure par- 
tioular legislation; usually, one of those who 
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assured the king that If he would grant some 
concession. they would undertake that the Com- 
mons should vote desired supplies, (je) In Bng, 
hwf., a contractor for the collection of reve- 
nue, or the enforcement of purvevance for 
the royal household. (/) In Scots hist.^ one of 
a party of Lowland iwventurers who, in the 
reign of James VI., by authority of the crown, 
attempted to colonize some of the Hebrides, 
and so displace the original Celtic population. 
Scott, (p) One of a b(^y of English and Scot- 
tish adventurers who, in the latter part of the 
sixteenth century, undertook to hold lands in 
Ireland which were regarded as the property of 
the crown or of Englishmen. 

Hndertaldllg (nn-d^r-ta'king), n. [Verbal n^ of 
undertake ^ r.] 1. The act of one who under- 
takes or engages to do any business, office, or 
duty. 

That which is required of each one towardes the xmder- 
taking of this aduoiiture. HakluyVe Voyagee, iii 185. 

2. That which is undertaken ; a business, work, 
or project which a person engages in or at- 
tempts to perform ; an onterpme. 

This is the very ecstasy of lova 
Whose violent property fordoes itself. 

And leads the will to aeiperate undertakinga 

Shak , Hamlet, ii. 1. 104. 


toidiEWflffk 

Ths waUr (of the In-oomliig wsvtl Inifito with graiit 
force upon the land, and then twespi oaok, it a powerfni 
undarUna, to the sea. Miastip, Phyatagraphy, p. 172. 

imd6r«treatad (un-d4r-trfi'ted), a. Treated 
^th too little respect; treated slightingly. 
Cibber, [Hare.] 

undertnunp (nn-dhr-tmmp'), v, t To throw 
a trump to, as a non-trump lead of cards in 
whist, lower than one alreaay thrown by one’s 
partner. 

imderturnt (un-d4r-t4m'), o. t, [< ME. under- 
tunum; < under + fum.] To turn upside down ; 
subvert: upset. Wyolif, 

TindenrallUbtion (un'd^r-val-tjl-fi'shpn), ». The 
act of undervaluing, or valuing below the real 
worth; rate not equal to the worth; underes- 
timation. Southf Mrmons. 

imderFalnfl (un-dAr-val^fl), e. f. 1. To value, 
rate, or estimate below the real worth. Baeon, 
Honour and Beputation.— -2. To esteem light- 
ly; treat as of little worth; despise; hold in 
mean estimation. 


Do not under-valua an 
worsted. 


one to that place [Tadmor] 
tat it would have been a very 


I had designed to have 
from Hasseiah. but I found 
dangerous undertaking. 

Poeoeke, Description of the East, II. 189. 

3. The business of an undertaker, or manager 
of funerals. Imp, Diet. — 4. A promise ; an en- 
gagement ; an obligation ; a guaranty ; specifi- 
cally, in Jmer, law, a formal obligation entered 
into by or on behalf of a party to litigation, and 
usually with sureties, for the payment of money 
or periormance of some act if it should be ad- 
judged due or otherwise become required, such 
an obligation being usually required as a con- 
dition of taking some step in the action, as, for 
instance, appealing or issuing an order of ar- 
rest or attachment. 

Hndartakixigt (un-d^r-ta'king), p. a. Enter- 
prising. 

There are never wanting some persons of violent and 
undertakii^ natures, who, so they may have power and 
business, will take it at any cost. Baeon, Envy (ed 1887). 

nnder-tenaiK^ (nn^d^r-ten^an-si), n. A tenancy 
or tenure under a tenant orlessee; the tenure 
of an under-tenant. 

under-tenant (un'd^r-ten^^t), n. The tenant 
of a tenant ; one who holds lands or tenements 
of a tenant. 

nndertldef (un'd^r-tld), n. [< ME. under ltd, < 
AS. underntide, < undem, nine o’clock, morning, 
+ tid, time : see undem and Ude,'} Undertiroo. 
Ancren Btwle, 1. 400. 

nndertimef (un'd^r-l^m), n. [< ME. undem- 
Ume, undtrUme; as undem + ftmei.l The part 
or divisiou of the day which incluaed undem : 
generally applied to the after-part of the day. 
undern. 

An dan att unnderm time, Ormulum, 1 19468. 

Be, coming home at undertifne, there found 
The fayrest creature that he ever saw. 

S^penaer, F. lU. viL 18. 

nndflr-timfid (un'd^r-ldmd), a, Inphotog,, same 
as under-exposed. 

nnder-tint (un'd^r-tint), n, A subdued tint. 
AthensButn, No. 3194, p. 56. 

nndertone (un^d4r-t5n), n, 1 . A low or subdued 
tone: a tone less forcible than is usual, as in 
speaKing : as, to say something in an undertone. 

** What does she mean?** said M. to B. in an undariom. 

SwU, Guy Mannering, ilL 

And from within roe a dear undertone 
Thrill’d thro* mine ears in that unblisaful clime. 

Tawnyaon, Dreun of Fair Women. 

2. A state or degree of tone, as of the physical 
or mental faculties, below their usual condi- 
tion. H, W, Beecher, Tale Lectures on Preaoh- 
iug. [Bare.] — 8. The color of a pigment when 
seen in very thin layers on a white or light- 
colored surface. Also— (s) A low, snhdned color : aiL 
gray undertonaa. (6) A tone of ookw seen through ana 
^vlng character to other colon : as, there waa a anbtle 
undertone of yellow through the piotare. 

Hndertoned (unM^r-t^d), a, 1, Uttered in a 
low or subdued tone. Auntie limihly^ LXIV. 
178.— 2. Being in a physical condition in which 
the animal fimctlons are not performed with 
due vigor. 

undertow (unMer-ta), n, A current of water 
below the surface moving in a direction dUEer- 
ent from that of the surfaee-curreint; the back- 
ward flow or back-draft of a wave braking on 
a beach. Sometimee called ifedsMSOlsr. 


whom you have been 
le-Talk, p. 114. 

nnderralne (un'dar-vaUfi), n, 1. A value be- 
low the proper or true value ; a low estimate 
of worth : a price less than the real value. — 2t. 
Undervaluation. 

He did not care for ohymistrey, and was wont to speak 
against them with undervalue. 

Aubrey, Lives (William HarveyX 

nnderralner (un-d6r-varu-6r), n, [< undervalue 
+ -erl.] One who undervalues, or esteems too 
lightly. /. Walton, 

nnaerveraef (im'dCr-v^rs), n. The following or 
second verse. 

Perigot maketh all hys song In prayse of his love, to 
whom Willy answereth every underveree. 

Spenser, Shep Cal , August, Gloss. 

nnddrveat (im'd^r-vest), n. An imdershirt; a 
shirt worn next the skin : generally a trade use. 

nnderviewer (un'd6r-vn^6r), n. In eoaX-min- 
%ng, the manager or superintendent of the mine 
ana of tho underground workings; the under- 
looker, in some coal-mining dismets of Enp*- 
land: nearly the same as the mining captain lu 
a metal-mine. The nsage varies in different districts 
in England with regard to the terms vieuer and under- 
xiewer Bee viewer, 

under-water (unMCr-wfi^'t^r), n. Same as un- 
dertow, Herschel, 

underwear (un'd^r-wftr), n. 1. A wearing un- 
der the outer clothing: as, clothes suited for 
underwear. — 2. Undergarments; underclothes 
in general: a trade term, 
underweent <nn-d^r-w5n')>v- 1. To undervalue. 

underweeningt (un-der-w5'ning), n. [Verbal 
n. of underween, v.] Undervaluation. 

The greatest underweening ot this life is to undervalne 
that unto which this is but exordial, or a passage leading 
unto it Sir T. Browne, Christ Mor , lil 26. 

underwent (an-d6r-went'). Preterit of un- 
dergo, 

underwing (un'd6r-wing), n. A moth whose 
under winm are conspicuous in color or other- 
wise ; Bpeciflcally, a moth of the genus Catoeala, 
--CMlIlSOnundcrinilgfCafoeato eponaa, a nootuid moth. 
—Lunar undcruliig, see furmr.— Oxmiigs undcr- 
wlng. Bee orangai.- Fmil lllliil Willi See Camnior- 
pha.— Bed undcrwlng, any one of a number of species 
of Catoeala whose under wings mre red, banded with blaolt 
See red-undarwing. -gtntW undsnrlBg. Bee strouvim* 
denmng.— YsllOW uadwwlaf, any Mush moth of the 
genus Triphmua, 

nnderwinged (un'dAr-wing’ 
having the linhig of the wi 
colors: as, the underwini 


a. In omith,, 

I conspicuously 
■ OO, lOlV WniMTT WW19J/VI* dove, LeptpptUa 
(or Engypma) rttfaxiUa, P. X. Selater, 
nnder^^meht (unMhr-wioh)^^. A subordinate 
or inferior witch. 6. Paflsr, Hudibras. [Bare.] 
nnderwittad (un-d4r-wit^ed), a. Half-witted; 
sill^. Erasmus, Praise of Folly, 

underwood (un'd4r-wfld). n. Small trees and 
bushes that grow among' laive trees: coppice; 
underbrush. Addison, ^e Tall dub. 
underwork (un'dtr-weik), n. Subordinate 
work; petty affairs. Addison, 
underwork (un-der-whrkOt O,; pret. and po, 
underworked ot underwrought, ppr. underwork- 
ing, L teams, 1. To work or practise on un- 
derhand; undermine; destroy by clandestine 
measures 

Thou from loving England art so fsr 

That tiMm hast ttfidsr-tttoupM his ^ 

2, To put Insuffleient wotk or labor on» 

A woifc niw k* evkvwiougiit SI waU at ftadsfWBfMe^ 

BrgSsn, 
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d* 'To do lilEO work at a less price than : aa, one 
maaon may imdefiporX; another. 

IL infrwM, If. To work in aecret or clandea- 
tinelyt B, Jbnaoa.— 2. To do leaa work than 
la required or auitahle. 

imtorworkair (unM6r-w6r^k6r), n. [< under- 
work 4* -Cfl.] 1. One who imderworks.— 2. A 
aubordinate workman; one who worka in sub* 
Jection to another. Swifl^ Nobles and Com- 
mona, !▼. 

Illldidr-Wrorklllftn (unM^r-w^rk^man), n.; pi. un- 
dorworhmen (-men). An inferior or auboroinate 
workman. Sw^t, 

nndar-world (un'd6r-w6rld), n. l. The world 
below the skies; this lower world; the sublu- 
nary world. 

Lond Fame oalla je, 

Pitch'd on the topleu Apennlne, and blowi 
To all the wnder-wtrld, ail naUona, the aeaa 
And nnfreqaented deaerta where the anew dwella. 

FUtoh$r, Bonduoa, ill. Z 

2. The opposite side of the globe; the antipodes. 

Froah as the drat beam glittering on a sail 
That brlnga onr friends np from the tmdsr-vnfid. 

TMnynm, The Frinoeaa (song) 

8. The world below this world; the infernal 
world; the place or state of departed souls; 
Had^. 

Hadea. The ghoata of Homer live in the imdenrorfi^ de- 
pleted of all that freah and throbbing life which they had 
on the earth. 

X. a. Stan, The Fourth Gospel, the Heart of Christ. 
4. The lower, inferior, degraded port of man- 
kind. Atterbury, [Bare.] 
underwrite (un-d^r-rit'), r. ; pret. underwrote^ 
pp. underwT%tten {underwrite pret. and pp., obso- 
lete), ppr. underwriting. [< ME. unahwntene 
< AS. underwritaUf write under, subscribe, < 
under f under, 4 writaUf write. J I, trans. 1. To 
write below or under; subscnbe. 

I was markid withoute mercy, and royn name entrid 
In the legende of Ilf longe er I wore , 

Or ellis mdir-wriUn for wykkid, as witneuith the gospel 
Fien Plotman (AX xi 256. 

Well have thee, as onr rarer monsters are, 
Fainted upon a pole, and underwrit 
*H«re may you see the tyrant'* 

8hak.e Macbeth, ▼. 8. 2S, 

2. To agree to pay by signing one’s name; sub- 
scribe. 

The subscription money did not oumo in with the same 
readiness with which it had been undertoritien. 

Beverley, Virginia, I. f 1S0. 
Speciflcally— 3. To agree or undertake by set- 
ting one’s name to (a policy of insurance) to 
become answerable for certain losses speci- 
fied therein: used chiefly in marine insurance. 
Hence underwriter.-— dk. To submit to; put up 
with. [Bare.] 

Underwrite in an observing kind 
His humorous predomlnaiice. 

Shak , T. and C., IL 8. 187. 

II. intraus. To practise insuring, particu- 
larly marine insuring; carry on the business 
of an underwriter. F. Martin^ Hist, of Lloyd’s, 
p. 365. 

underwriter (un'd6r-Tl^t6rl, n. One who in- 
sures, or carries on a business of insurance, 
especially of marine insurance.— Hnderwrltait’ 

Wurt, wire the use of which for elootrloal purposes is au- 
thorised by the underwriters for fire-insurance. 

underwritillg (un'ddr-ri'ting), n. [Verbal n. 
of underwrite^ v.] The practice or business of 
an underwriter. See underwriter. 

Hnderyokef (un-d^r-yokO, tr. t. [< ME. under- 
ffoken; < under 4 yoke.^i To bring under the 
yoke; make subject. 

A1 the ertbe he ahulde mduryeke to his cmplra 

Wyelir, Judith U. 3. 

HadMOfllldlbla, HIldMCaildAble (un-df-sen'di- 
bl, -dj^bl), a. iTNot descendible; hence, un- 
fathomable. Timnyeon^ Harold, i. 1.— 2. Not 
capable of desoendlng to heirs, 
lummibable (un-des-kri'ba-bl), a. Inde- 
scribable. ^fwijOhilde Harold, iv. 53. [Bare.] 
TUldMoribed (nn-des-krlbd'l, a. Not described; 
not ducted, defined, or delineated : as, an un- 
deoericod nicies. 

nadMOViaa (on-des-krido^ G* Not descried ; not 
disoovered; not seen. 
m daaa n rt (iin-df.ierr')» «?• C< 

Mfse.] To fail to deserve. [BareO 
. Tbsy have dcswfsd much mors of thsse Kstloni than 
tsar nsfs imriiiaanisif 

Mitim, Buptnrsa of ths Commonwealth, 

imdoiinrid (un-df-s5rvd')» d. Not deserved; 
Botiiierited. 

Tlwimdaiiraidlowf oCCfiirMtowtt^ 

Uamny fiarisoe on John xv. la 
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imdeMmdIW (nn-df-s^r’ved-li), odv. With- 
out desert, either good or evil; contrary to de- 
sert or what Is merited. 

Athletlok brutes whom undeeervedly we call heroes. 

Dryden, Pal. and Arc., l>ed. 

imdeBervadlieBS (un-df.z6rived-no8), n. The 
state or character of being undeserved. 
HHdesenrer (un-df-z6r'v6r). n. One of no 
merit; one who is not deserving or worthy. 

To aSU and mart your offices for gold 
To undetervert. Shak , J. C., Iv. 8 12. 

tindeservillg (un-df-zAr'ving), p. a. 1. Not 
deserving; not having merit. 

Tour gracious favours 

Pone to me, undeeerving as I am. 

iSAok., T. a.ofy..iii.l 7. 

2. Not meriting: with of: as, a man undeserv- 
ing 0/ happiness or o/ punishment. 

Undeeerving <d desiruotlon. Sir P. Sidney. 

tindaBeryi^ly (un-df-z^rMng-U), ado. With- 
out meriting; undeservedly. Milton. 
undesigned (un-d^-zlnd')* a. Not designed; 
not intended; unintentional; not proceeding 
from purpose: as, to do an undesigned injury. 
Pateye Evidences, iii. 6. 

nndesignedly (im-de-zrnpd-ll ), adv. in an nn- 
designed manner ; without design or intention. 
Pal^e Evidences, i. 3 

nndesignedness (un-do-zi^ned-nes), n. The 
state or character of being undesigned ; free- 
dom from design or set purpose. Palejf, Evi- 
dences, iii. 7. 

undesiiprixig (un-ds-zl’ning), a. Not having 
any iinderhana design ; sincere ; upright ; art- 
less ; having no artful or fraudulent purpose. 

Weak, undeeigmng minds. South, Sermons, 

undesirability (un-de-zir-^bil'i-ti), n. The 
condition or character of being i^desirable. 
undesirable (un-de-zir'a-bl), a. Not desirable ; 
not to be wished. 

A thing not undeeiraMe. Milton, P. L., lx. 828. 

nndesirableness (un-de-zlr'a-bl-nes), n. The 
character or state of lacing undesirable ; un- 
desirability. 

undesirably (un-de-zlr'a-bli), adv. In an un- 
desirable manner;* contrary* to what is desir- 
able. 

nndesired (un-de-zlrd^), a. Not desired; not 
solicited. Dry den. 

nndesixlllg (uii-de-zlr'ing), a. Not desiring; 
not wishing. Dryden, it. of Persius, satire 5. 
undes^ns (un-dc-zlr'us), a. Not desirous 
nndespairing ^^es-parlug), a. Not yielding 
to despair. [Rare.] 

With steady undeepatnng breast Dyer, The Fleece, iv 
nndespiteonst (un-<ies-pit'e-us), a. Lacking in 
despite; piteous; kind. 

Save onely a louke piteous 
Of womanbead undtsptteoue 

The Ide qf Ladies,! 678. 

nndespoudeut (un-des-pon'dent), a. Not 
marked by or given to despondency. 

Sorrowing but tmdeepondetU years 

Lotvell, Among my Books, 2d ser., p. 119. 

nndostinfld (un-des'tmd), a. Not destined. 
B. Pollok. 

nndastroyablfit (un-des-troi'a-bl), a. Inde- 
structible. BiyyUj Works, III. 283. 

*- bl A (un-df-tCr'mi-na-bl), a. Inde- 
terminable. LockOf Human Understanding, ii. 
17. 

UUdfitfinniliatG (an-df-tC*rimi-nat), a. Inde- 
terminate. South. 

nndstenuiuataness (un-de-t^r'mi-n&t-nes), n. 
Indeterminateness. Dr. A, More^ Divine Dia- 
logues. 

nndatanuination (un-de-t^r-mi-na'shon), n. 
Indetermination. Str A. HalCf Orig. of* Man- 
kind. p. 61. 

UndOWlUiuad (un-d^-t6r'mind), a. 1. Not 
determined; not settled; not decided. 

Undetermined differences of kings. 

Shak., K. John, ii 1. 365. 

2. Indeterminate. 

Wit seems to be one of these undetermined sounds to 
which we affix scarce any precise Idea. _ ^ . 

Ooldemith, The Bee, No. 8. 
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(iin-d5-tes'tin|;0y Not detesting; 
not abhorring. TAoiaww, Liberty, v. 298. 
nild0Tlntlllg(un-d5'vi-A-ting), «. Not deviat- 
ing; not departing from a rule, principle, or 
purpose; uniform; regular. 

Heaven, we are asaured, is much more ihoued to view 
a repentant sinner thin nlne^-nine pM^ns who have 
•nppoi^ a course of undeviating ri^tuda 

Qol dsmStht Tlosr, xzU. 


nndiViatingly (un-dfi' vi-A-ting-U), ado . With- 
out deviation : steadily. 

nndfiVilf (un-aev'l), r. t. [< it«-3 4 deeiZ.] To 
free from possesrion by the devil; exorcise. 
FiiUer. Ch. Hist., X. iv. H* 
undevifled (un-df-vIzdM, a. Not devised; not 
bequeathed by Blackstone. 

nndevoted (un-^-v5'ted), a. Not devoted. 
Clarendon^ Civil War, L 117. 
undeTOtion (un-d5-v5'sbon), n. [< ME. unde- 
voeioun; < un-i 4 ^devotion.} Lack of devotion 
or devoutnesB. [Bare.] 

Thaiiiie oomth undevoeioun, thurgh which a man . . . 
hath awioh languor in soule that be may neither rede ne 
singe In holy oblrohe, ne heere ne thynke of no devooionn. 

Chaueer, Parson's Tile. 

nndeiront (un-df-vout'), a* Not devout; hav- 
ing no devotion. 

An undevout astronomer is msd. 

young, Night Thoughts, lx. 

nndevontly (un-d5-vout'li), ado. In an unde- 
vout manner ; without devotion, 
undiademed (un.<ii'^emd), a. Not having or 
wearing a diadem of crown; uncrowned. 
UudiapnauoUB (un-dl-af'a-nus), a. Not diaph- 
anous. Houle, Works, 111. 57. 
undifferendng (un-dif'e-ren-sing), a. Not 
marking any difference; impartial. Chapman, 
[Rare.] 

undifferentt (un-dif'e-rent), a. [< ME. tmd^- 
ferent; < un-i 4 dip^eht.'\ Not different. 

The fourme of tho freikes waa faithfully to m, 
Eight suche as the syre, that I said first ; 

Vndifferent to dome fro there dere fader. 

DeMrudion of Troy (E. E. T. S.X L 8816. 

undifferentiated (un-dif-e-ren'shi-&-t^), a. 
Not differentiated; without clear distinctive 
characters : often used by naturalists to note 
species or groups which do not show well- 
marked distinctive characters, or, according to 
the theoiT of evolution, are not yet completely 
separated from other species or groups. 
Unaigen0U8(un-dij'e-nu8),a. l<L.uuda{^ud-, 
un^, wave, 4 gtgnere, ^genera (V 9 on-\ pro- 
duce, 4 -ous."] Generated by, or owing ongin 
to, water. Kirwan. [Bare.] 
undigOfltod (un-di-jes’ted), a. Not digested, in 
any sense. 

Filled with fumes of undigested wine. 

Selden, note to Drayton's Polyolblon, zvil. 

undigestible (un-di-jes’ti-bl), a. Indigestible, 
undightt (un-^t')» 0 . t. [< «n-8 4 dightl To 
put off, as ornaments or apparel. 

From her fsyre head her fillet she undighL 

Speneerfv. Q., I. tit 4. 

undigUGf, a. [ME., < «»-i 4 digne.^ Unworthy. 

Undigne and unworthy 
Am I to thilke honour that ye me bMe. 

Chaueer, Clerk’s Tale, L 808. 

undignifled (un-dig'nii0d), a. Not dignified, 
(a) Not honored ; not rendered dignified. (6) Not con- 
sistent with dignity; exhibiting an absence of dignity. 

The attempts of Henry HI. to influence the chapters 
were undwnihed and unsucodsaf ul ; his candidates were 
seldom chosen. Stubbs, Const Hist, 1 705. 

undigniQr (un-dig'ni-fi), V. t. To render un- 
di^fietf; deprivo of dignity ; debase. [Bare.] 
Howells, Venetian Life, xii. 
undilution (un-di-lu'shon), n. The oharaoter 
or state of l^ing undiluted. [Bare.] 

The three primary oolonrs aaaumed in the . . . figure 
(of the prlsmntio spectrum) are red, green, and blue, each 
in Its highest degree of purity and undUidim. 

Hertehd, Popular Lectures on Scientific Subjects, p. 868. 

undinal (un-d§'nal), a. [< undine 4 -al] Of 
or pertaining to an undine, or the belief in 
sucii creatures. ♦ 

undine (un-den' ), n. [sr F. ondine, t. (ondin, m.), 
3= G. undtne, < NL. *undma, a water^irit, < L, 
tmdG, wave, water: nee undulate, ouna.'H A wa- 
ter-spirit of the female sex, resembling in char- 
acter the sylphs or spirits of the air, and cor- 
responding in some measure to the naiads of 
classical mythology. According to Paracelsus, 
when an undine married a mortal and bore a 
child she received a soul, 
undinted (un-din'ted), a. Not imnressed by 
blows; imbattered. ^ak., A. and 0., ii. 6. 39. 
undiocesed (un-dl'^sdst), a. Not possessed of 
or preferred to a diocese. Milton, Reformation 
in Eng., i. 

undirmt (un-di-rekU), v, t. [< un-2 4 direct, "] 
To misdirect; mislead. Fuller,^ 
undirecUy (un-di-rekt'li), adv. Indirectly. 
[Bare.] 

Directly or undireet^, secretly or openly 

Strype, Bodes. Mem., Beniy vm. Na 64. 

undifioernable (un-di-zAr'nf^bl), a. Same as 
undisoemiblo. 
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undiscarnedly (un-di- 26 r'u 6 d*lt), adv* In such 
a manner as not to be discerned or discovered 
or seen. BoylCt Works, II. 447. 
nndiaoernible (un-di<c^r'ni-bl), a. Indiscemi* 
ble. M. for M., V. ] . 373. Also 

ahle. 

tindi 80 eniiblen 688 (un'di>z 6 r'ni-bl-nes),fi. In- 
discemibleness. 

undlBOernibly (un-di-z6r'ni>bli), adv. Indis- 
cemibly. Jer, Tavhr^ Uepeutanoe, v. 4 5. 
nndisoeming (un-di-z^r'nin^), a. Not discern- 
ing ; not making just distinctions ; laokini 
moot or the power of discrimination, i 
undiscbargea (un-dis-ohkrjd')* <4* Not dis- 
charged. (a) Not dismissed; not tread from obligt' 
tion. 

Hold still in readiness and unditehargtd, 

B. Jonmm, Sejanos, v. 8. 
(b) Not fulfllled , not carried oot ; nnexecuted : as, an stn* 
dit^targtd duty. 

undisciplinable (un-dis'i-p1in-a-bl), a. Inca- 
pable of being disoiplineu. jSir M, Hale, Of 
Self-Denial. 

undisciplined (un-dis'i-plind), a. Not disci- 
plined: not duly exercised and taught; not 
properly trained or brought to regularity and 
order: raw: as, andtsctphned troops; undtect- 
phnea valor; andisctpUned minds. 

An armed disciplined body Is, in Its essence, dangerous 
to liberty , undUcMimd, it Is ruinous to scMlety 

Burkt, Speech on Army EsUmstes, 1790. 

nndisclosef (un-dis-kloz')i V. t To refrain from 
disclosing; keep close or secret. Hamel, 
nndiscomfited (un-dis-kum'd-ted), a. Not dis- 
comfited. 

He may his oheere holde undeseoui^tsd 

Chaucer, Bodthins, i. meter 4 

nndiscording (un-dis-k6r'ding), a. Not dis- 
cording; not disagreeing; not discordant in 
sound; harmonious. [Bare.] 

With undueording voice MtUon, Solemn Music, 1 17. 

nndificonreed (un-dis-kdrst^), a. Not dis- 
coursed about; not made the subject of talk 
or discussion ; silent. [Bare.] 

We would submit to all with indefinite and utidie- 
courted obedience. 

Bp Hodtef, Abp. Williams, i ISO (Daidet) 

nndisCOTOrablc (un-dis-kuv'dr-a-bl), a. That 
cannot be discovered or found out: as, undis- 
oaverahle principles. 

undlBCOTSmbly (un-dis-kuv'^r-^bli), adv. In 
a manner not to be discovered . " MtUon ^ Tetra- 
ohordon. 

nndiflCOTCred (un-dis-kuv'Crd), a. Not discov- 
ered; not seen; not desened; not laid open to 
view ; lying hid. 

The unditeocer'd coontiy, from whose boom 
No traveller returns. Skak , Hamlet, iii. 1. 79. 

undiBCreett (nn-dis-krdt'), a, [Early mod. E. 
also undiserete ; < ME. undisoreet; < itw-l + dts- 
creetli Indiscreet. 

So unditereet of govemaunce 

Chaucer, Nun's Priest's Tale, 1. 614. 
The unditeretc hastlnesse of the emperour Claudius 
caused hym to be noted for foolissbe 

JSir T, Elyot, The Oovemour, ii 6. 

undiscreetlyt (un-dis-krdt'li), adv. Indiscreet- 
ly. Tyndc^, Ans. to Bir T. More, etc. (Parker 
Boc., 1850), p. 95. 

nndiBCreetoess ( an-dis-krSt'nes), «t. Indiscre- 
tion ; imprudence. Vdallf tr. of Apophthegms 
of Erasmus, p. 32^. 

undiscretionf (un-dis-kresh'Qn), n. [< ME. itn- 
discretion ; < iin-l + discretion,} Inoiscretion. 
Lydgate, Story of Thebes, iii. 
undiscriminating (un-dis-krim'i-n&-tmg), a. 
Not discriminating : not distinguishing or mak- 
ing a difference, (jowper, Odyssey, xxii. 
nnaisetUUied (un-dis-kust' ), a. Not discussed ; 
not ar^ed or debated. Bp, Hall, Christ Trans- 
figured, li. 

tmdiflgnisable (un-dis-gi'za-bl), a. Incapable 
of being disguised. Quarierly Jtev. 
HndiBgmaed (un-dis-gizd'), a. Not disguised ; 
not covered with a mask or with a false ap- 
pearance; hence, open; frank; candid; plain; 
artless : as, undisguised anxiety. 

Plaina English unditguited. The Ide qf Ladiee, L 145a 
Hifflielf he view’d with undieguteed respect 

CreOfbe, Tales, Works, IT. It9. 

nndiggnlaadl^ (un-dis-gi^zed-li), adv. In an un- 
disguised manner ; openly; frankly, 
imdithonored (un-dis-on a. Not dishon- 
ored ; not disgraced. 8hak„ 0. of £., li. 2. 148. 
HPdigyrfnfXi (un-dis-joindO» a. Not disjoined; 
not separated or parted. Coteper, 
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H&diamaygd (nn-dis-rngdo^ a. Not dismi^; 
not disheartened by fear; not discouragea. 

The exhortation to be oonfldent and undiemayed, 

J. A. Aleatandtr, Com. on Mark xiil IL 

imdiapeiisable (un-dls-pen's^bl ), a. 1 . Indis- 
.pensable. MilioH,^2, Unavoidable. 

A neoeeeary and tmdispmmlUe famine in a camp. 

Fuller, 

3. Excluded from dispensation. Lord Herbert, 
nndiapeilMd (un-dis-nenst'), a, 1. Not dis- 
^nsM.— 3. Not freea from obligation. Canon 
Tooiker, 

imdiapeiiglng (un-dis-pen'sing), a. That can- 
not be dispensed with. Afti ton. Divorce, ii. 5. 
nndigpersM (un-diB-pdr8t')> O. Not dispersed ; 
not scattered. Boyle, 

imdiapleasedt (un-dis-pldzd^), a. Lacking in 
displeasure ; not resentful. 

He would forgive all Old trespaoa 
And undiepleated be of time peet. 

The Ideqf Ladiee, I m, 

nndispose (un-dis-p6z')» t, [< «n-3 + dis- 
pose,] To indis^se. Imp, Diet, [Bare.] 
undisposed (un-ms-nozd'), p,a, 1 . indisposed 
as re^rds the health. Imp, Diet, [Ba^.] — 
9f. ^t disposed; not inclined. 

CarolesB and undiepoesd to joyne with them. Booker, 
8. Not sold, settled, decided, allocated, or ar- 
ranged: with of: as, goods remaining undis- 
posed of, 

imdisp086dn6S8f(un-dls-p5'zed-nes), n. Indis- 
position. 

undisprivaded (un-dis-nri'va-sid), a. Not dis- 
privaoied; not deprived of privacy. Lowell, 
Cathedral. [Bare.] 

undispntahle (un-dis-pfi^- or nn-dis'pu-ti^hl), 
a. Indisputable. Spectator, [Rare.] 

A wealth of undxepuUMe evidence ia at hand 

Siedman, New Princeton Eev., 8ept , 1884, P. 

nndispxitahleness (un-dis-pu'- or un-dis'pu-tft- 
bl-nes), n. The quality or state of being uudis- 
putable. 

nndisputahly (un-dis-pfi'- or un-dis'pu-ta^bli), 
adv. Indisputably. The Engineer, LXX. 31. 
[Bare.] 

undisputed (un-dis-pfi'ted), a. Not disputed; 
not contested; not called in question: as, an 
undisputed title; undisputed truth. Congreve, 
Hymn to Harmony. 

Undispntedly (im^is jpfi'ted-li), adv. In an un- 
diluted manner; indisputably, 
undissenibled (un-di-sem^bld), a. Not dis- 
sembled; open; undisguised; unfeigned. 

Undueembled and unlimited veneration for the Holy 
Bcrlpturee. Bp. AUerbury, Renuons, 1. xviit. 

The anguish in his Inmost eoul, and the undiatemUed 
expression of it in his aspect. 

Hawthorne, Scarlet Letter (1875X p. 169. 

undissipated (un-dis'i-pa-ted), a. Not dissi- 
pated ; not scattered. Boyle, 
nndissolyable (un-di-zorva-bl), a, 1. In- 
. capable of being dissolved of melted.^ 2. In- 
capable of being loosened or broken: as, the 
undissolvable ties of friendship. Bowe, Tamer- 
lane, iii. 

nndissolved (un-di-zolvd'k a. Not dissolved; 
not melted; not loosened, dispelled, broken, 


ttttfUtal 

OMm ttotoUiM wmHMwiiMV WM, 

tn oiamentrsef ilTilse, both hS^ aajlW* 

Omk,, Uffm OomiiltlBtt L sa 

Beauty, etrenstb, and youth, with old weaktimi, 
and deformity, uiy u n di U tf n guiie h ed hi4he same prottliQu- 
ottt heap of matter. 

Addietm, Thoughto in Weetmimter Abbey. 

Bis aahee undieUnguiehed Ue, 

fibott,LofL.M.,v.a 
The slopes and rills In vndUHnguiehed gray 
Melt away. Browning, Love Among the Bnlns. 

2. Not treated with distinction or marked re- 
spect. Pope.— 8. Not separated flrom others 
by extraordinary qualities; not famous; not 
distinguished by particular eminence t a^ un- 
distinguished people.— 4. Not having an air of 
distinction ; as, an undistinguished appearance 
or mien. 

undigtingnlghiug (un-diB-ting'flp^-^)t <*• 
Making no difference; not disenminating: as, 
undistinguishing favor. 

A general undtettnguiehing auspiolon Is altogether as 
apt to mislead a man as a too eanrand nnwaiy orodnUty. 

Bp, AUerbury, Sermon^ I. v. 

undigtraeted (un-dis-trak'ted), a. Not dis- 
tracted; not perplexed by contrariety or vari- 
ed of thoughts, desires, or concerns. BeyU, 
Works, I. ^6. 

undistractadly (un-dis-trak'ted-li),ade. With- 
out distraction. Boyle, Works, I. 

Undiitract6d]iag8(un-di8-trak'ted-ne8),a. The 
state of being undistracted. Boule, Works, 1. 3. 

undlBtiracting (un-dJis-trak'ting), o. Not dis- 
tracting; confusing the nnnd by drawing 
it toward a variety of objects. Leighton, Ex- 
pos. on Psalm xix. 

undisturbed (un-dis-t4rhd'), O. 1. Free from 
disturbance or interruption; not molested or 
hindered: as, undisturbed with company or 
noise ; undisturbed friendly relations.— 2. Not 
agitated ; hence, free from perturbation of 
n^d; calm; tranquil: placid; serene; com- 
posed: os, undisiurhed oy danger. 

The undietufbed and silent waters. Bryden. 

KftfEU Quiet, peaoefnl, unmoved, unrulBed. 

undigturbedly (uu-dis-t^r'bed-li), adv. In 
an undisturbed or tranquil manner; calmly; 
peacefully. Locke, 

undisturbcdnCBB (im-dis-tdr'bed-nes), n. The 
state of being undisturbed; calmness; peace- 
fulness. 

undiverBifled (un-di-vCr 'si-fid), a. Not diver- 
sified ; not varied ; uniform. 

A particle of mere undioereiHed matter. 

Dr. T, Cogan, On the Paasloos, note Bu 

nndiyertad (un-di-vCr'ted), a, 1. Not divert- 
ed; not turned aside. 

These grounds have not any patent passagea * . * and 
therefore must suffer the greatest part of it (the river) to 
run by them undiverted. Boyle, Worka, II. 40a 

Her young friend, apparently, waa an intereatiug study ; 
the wished 10 pursue it undiverted. 

O. Jamet, Jr , Fast. Pilgrim, p. SSI. 


2. Not amused ; not entertained or pleased. 

The reader, however, may not be undiverted with Its un- 
affected aimplloity and pathoa. Wokqfidd, Memoirs, p. a 

undivefftedly (un-di-ves'ted-li), adv. With the 
absence (of) ; free. [Erroneous.] 
etc. Tennyson, Day-Draanu You will (as undiveetedly as possible oi favour or raioDb 

imdiBBOlTmg (un-di-zol'vmg), a. Not dissolv- ment) tell me what you would have me do. 
ing; not mating; not loosening. JHchordeon, Clarissa Hailowe, U. 64. (Paviet.) 

nndiyldable (un-di-vl'da-bl), a. and n. 1« a. 
Incapable of being divided or separated ; indi- 
visible. Shak., C. of E., ii. 2. 

II. n. Something which cannot be divided. 

Boducing the undMdeaUee Into money. 

Jearvie, tr. of Don Qnlaota It v. a 

midiTidad (un-di-vl'ded), a, 1. Not divided; 
not separated or disunitM; unbroken; whole: 
as, unaided attention. 


To link soft hearts in vndietolving bands. 

Beaumont, Masque of Inuer-Temple. 

ondistempered (un-dis-tem'^rd), a. Free 
from distemper, disease, or perturbation ; free 
from any disordering infiuenoe. 

Any unprejudioed and undietempered mind. 

Barrow, IIL 86. 

imdistillCtlTe (uQ-dis-tin^'tiv), a. Undiscrim- 
inating; making no ^stmotions; impartial. 

UndietinoHve Death. Biekent, 

lymUafeifi otlyt (un-dis-tinf^^H), adv. Indis- 
tinctly. Hooker, Ecoles. !roUty. v. f 88. 
tmdiBttnggiBliabla (un-dis-ting^gwish-B^hl), a. 
Not distinguishable; indistinguishable. 

The quaint naies in the wanton green 
For laok of tread are undimnguiehabte. 

Shak., M. K. D., tl. 1. 100. 
nndifftiagttiriigbleneBB (un-dis-ting'gwish-f^ 
bl-nes), n. The state or character otbeiiig un- 
distinguishable. Nature, XLni. 169. 
imdlffWIlgnidlgbly (un-dis-ting'gwisb-i^bU), 
adv. hooistinguishablv. 
ns^ittsddngwlsilta d (un-<fi84ing^gWiBht), a, 1. 
Not distinguished ; not so marked as to be dis- 
tinctly known from another; not discerned or 
disernninated. 
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2. Not made separate and limlt^ to a partic- 
ular sum: as, tb own an undivided share of 
a business.— 8, In M., not lobed, deft, or 
branched.— 4. In eafoei., eomposed Of a sin^e 
piece; as, an mdivided pyjAdium, 
imdiTidMly (un-^-vl'oea^, adv. Without 
division or separation; tmbrokenly. 

creation, nature, reUgfon, taw, and policy saake ttiem 
(manandwtteltmdfoeS^ ona. . 

OBdMdidilBiB (unHii.vl'ded.x^), n* The qnd- 
ity or Btate of being undivided; wbolenm. 

divided; indiiMUe. 



tntttltfiiftl 

Tm* worN* tad oout^ in irndMAMt oompu^ 

tr, WortbiMi wWoetto^lie. 
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mulivtOi (un-di-vln' ), a. Not divine ; opposed 
to vdint is divine or elevated. Muakin, 
nadlTOroed (nn-di-v6rst')» a. Not divorced; 
not separated. 

These died together. 

' Happy In rain, undivorMd by death. 

Young, Night Ihoughti^ v. 
vndivtllgad (un-di-vulJdOy a. Not divulged; 
not revealed or disclosed ; secret. Shak,, Lear, 
ill. 2. 52. ' 

undo^ (nn-d5'), e. pret. mdid^ pp. undone, 
mgr, undoing, [< im-i + dfoi.] To leave unper- 
formed or unexecuted : usually in opposition 
with do, [Bare.] 

What to your wiadom leeroeth beet^ 

Do or undo, aa tf ounelf were here. 

ghoAr., 2 Hen. VI., lil 1.106. 
nildk)^ (un-dd'), V, t.: pret. undid, pp. undone, 
ppr. undoing, [< ME. uttdon, ondon (pret. un- 
d^, undede, pp. undon, ondon), < AS. undon (= 
OFries. aadfia), put back, open, undo, < uiu, 
back, + ddn, put, do: see uw-® and doX."] 1. 
To put back into a former condition; reverse, 
as something which has been done; annul; 
bring to nought. 

Onto of the plaoe awfthe the! gede 
And the tumbe the! vndods; 

No thing ther Inne thei ne founds, 

But a raanere flours at the grounds 

Horn (£. E. T. S.X p. 06. 
Let her not still undo, with peevish Haste, 

All that her Woman does. 

Congreve, tr. of Ovid's Art of Love 

2. To untie or unfasten ; unloose; unfix; open. 
(Tndo this button. Shak., Lear, v 8. 800. 

A knife, a knife, T say O, Master Allum, if you love 
a woman, draw out your knif^and undo me (out her stay 
laoe], wiMio me ! Wdttler and Dtkker, Northward 11. 1. 
But, at the Prioress' command, 

A monk undid the silken band 
That tied her tresses fair 

Stott, Marmlon, li 20. 
8. To find the answer or explanation of; solve. 
[Bare.] 

Pray you, undo this Hddle, 

And toll me bow I have vex'd yon? 

FUteher (and another), False One^ iv. 2. 

4. To bring ruin or distress upon; ruin the 
morals, character, reputation,^ or prospeots of; 
destroy; annihilate; spoil; ruin. 

This love will undo us all Shat., T. and C., UL 1. 120. 
Fool that I am I I have undone myself, 

And with niy own hand turn'd my fortune round, 
That was a fair one 

Beau, and FL, King and No King, iv 2. 
Twas I betray'd your sister, I vrMttcIher. 

FUteher, Loyal Subject, v. 2, 
The Wretch by Fortune or by Love undone! 

Congreve, To Sleep. 

5t. To reveal; disclose; unfold; explain. 
Melakketh bothe English and wit 
For to undo hit at the fuUe. 

Ohaueer, Death of Blanche, 1. 809. 

6f . To be too much for the power of ; baffle. 

Which lames report to follow It and undoee description 
to do It Shot., W. T., V 2. 68. 

undock (un-dok'), v. t, [< + dook^,'] To 

take out of dock: as, to dock and undock a 
ship. 

undootor (im-dok'tor), v, i, [< un-^ + doctor,] 
To divest (one’s self) of the character of a doc- 
tor. [Bare.] 

My brother-in-law is a paragon of the class [physlolaiis], 
but ne is au by — in as muon as possible ~>fmdoetoriim 
hlmiWlf. CartyU, in Aroude, If 

nndoor (un-d5'6p), n, [< undo*^ + -cri.J One 
who undoes, in any sense; one who reverses 
what has been done: one who ruins. Sandys, 
Travailes (1652), p. 12. 

And be mine own inMtesr. Hegwood, English Tlraveller. 
undoing (nn-dfi'ing), a. (Terbal n. of 
s«] 1. '[^6 reversal of what has been done: 


as, there is no undoing of the past.- 
destruction. 


2. Buin ; 


The Ttter endognpof some boneet famllie. 

^ BstowBoolr(B.E T.aXp SAJ* 

Of havM Ored and rath undoing, 

Man left this atmeture to become Time's prey. 

Wordmeurth, Bonueta ill 47. 

nndomosticato (un-dd-mes'U-k&t), v,t, 1. To 
estrange itom home ufe or duties. RU^rdson, 
Qvaadisony ii. ll.-«2. To make wild or roving: 
nntame: as, to undomodtteate an animal. [Bare.] 
tmdMOitlOgtod (nn-d^-mes^ti-kfi-ted), p. a. 
A* Not domestiei^; not accustomed to a 
finiDy llfa.-«2. Not tamed, as an animaL 

(un«%ineS;M-kfi^sh«n), n. 
Tuft actor process of malongwitdi as an animal, 


or the state of being undomesticated. MtlUoan, 
Evolution of Morbid Germs, iv. 60. [Bare.] 
undone^ (un-dnn')» «. [< en-i + done.] Not 
done. 

These ought ye to have done, and not to leave the other 
undone, Luke %L 42. 

undone^ (un-dun')- Past participle of undo^, 
und(fi, 

nndose (un'dds), a, [< L. undoaus, wavy, < unda, 
a wave : see oimd, ululate,] In entom,, wavy : 
undate; undulatea; having undulating parallel 
lines. 

Hndonble (un-dub'l). v, t [< un-^ 4- double.] 
To unfold; render single. 

HndOHbtable (un-dou'ta-bl), a. Not to be 
doubted; indubitable. J^p. MaU, Speoialtios. 
Hndoubtably (un-dou't^bli), adv. Without 
doubt ; undoubtedly. TTic Engineer^liXVL. 266, 
nndoabted (nn-dou'ted), a. [< ME. undouted; 

< an-i + doubted.] 1. Not doubted; not called 
in question; indubitable; indisputable. 

The undoubted splendour (d the line of Hsstings needs 
no iUnstration from fable Maeauiag, Warren Hastings. 

2. Not filled with doubt, apprehension, fear, 
or the like; hence, confident; bold; fearless; 
redoubted. 

Hardy and undoubted champions. 

NAolr.SHen, VI., v 7,6. 

8. Not being an object of doubt or suspicion ; 
unsuspected. 

More should I question thee, and more I must. 
Though more to know could not be more to tmst, 

From whence thou oamMt, how tended on : but rest 
Unquestton'd welcome, and undoubted blest 

Shak., All's Well, it 1. 211 

undonbtedf (un-dou'ted), adv.{(. ME. undouted, 
undowted; < undoubted, a.] Undoubtedly. 

And vndowted this lytoll Ohspell of the byrthe of onr 
lAirde Is the most glorious and deuoute place that euer I 
come in Sir R. Quy(forde, Fylgrymage, p 87. 

Undoubted it were moche better to be oooupyed in hon- 
est recreation than to do nothyng. 

Sir T. klyot. The Govemonr, i 26. 

undoubtedly (nn-dou'ted-li), adv. [Early mod. 
E. undowghtedlu ; < undoubted + -ly^.] With- 
out doubt; without question; indubitably. 

UndowghUdiy in a prince . may be nothinge more 
excellent . . . than to aduaunoe men after the esUmation 
of their goodnes. Sir T Elyot, llie Govemour, ill 13. 

nndonbtfnl (un-dout'fffl), a. l. Not doubtful ; 
not ambiguous ; plain ; evident. 

His fact . . • came not to an undoul^ful proof. 

Shak , M. for M., Iv. 2. 142. 

2. Harboring no doubt or suspicion; unsus- 
picious. 

Our husbaoda might have looked into our thoughts 
And made themselves undoub^vl 

Beau and FI , Honest Man’s Fortune. 

nndoubtillg (un-dou'tmg), a. Not doubting; 
not hesitating respecting facts ; not fluctuating 
in uncertainty: aa, an undouhttug believer; an 
undoubUng faith. 

They are captivated into a confident and undoubUng 
persuasion that th^ are jjj ^ 

HHdoabtiagly (un-dou'tmg-h), adv. In an 
undoubting manner; without doubting; cer- 
tainly. 

We know undoubUngly what goml is, and what evil is 
u. S. Holland, L)gic and Life, p. 62. 

vndoubtotuit, tx, [ME. undoutous, undowtoua; 

< «n-l + douhtoua,] Undoubting; certain. 
Undoutoue feyth. Chaue^, Boethius, v. proso 1. 

imdraillftble (un-drfi'na-bl), a. Not capable 
of being d^ned or exhausted ; inexhaustible. 
Mine tmtfmffioMs of ore Tennyson, (Bnone. 

ondrapa (un-drap'), o. f. [< + drape.] To 

strip of drapery; uncover. 

JUikdnpod (un-aifipt'), a. Not draped; not ar- 
ranged in folds j^easiug to the eye, or so as 
to ngTig artistioally: also, not covered with 
drapery; not clothed; nude: as, an undraped 
statoe. 

undraw (un-drA'), v, t ; pret. undrew, pp. un- 
drawn, ppr. undrawing. fm-2 + draw.] To 
draw amae or open. 

Angels iifidrsie the onrtalni of tlm throne. Foiinp. 

undrawn (un-drfln'), a. Not drawn, (a) Not 
polled, dreggefif or heuled. 

Forth rushed with whirlwind sound 
The ohertot of paternal Deity, 

Fleshing dUok flames, wheel within wheel, undrawn. 
Itself instipot with spirit Milton, P. L., vi. 751. 
(b) Not portrayed or delineated. 

The deathbed of the Just ia yetumtomm 
By mortal hand. Young, Night Thooghte, It 
(e) Not drawn, as ftom a eaak. 


vadvluy 

And beer undraum, and beards uumown, digplsy 
Four holy reverence for the Sabbath-day. 

Byron, Xngllsb Bards and Scotch Beviewera. 

undraadad (un-dred'od), a. Not dreaded; not 
feared. 

Unnamed, undreaded, and thyself half-starved. 

Milton, r. L., X. 506. 

nndraamad, nndraamt (un-dremd', un- 
dremt'), a. Not droamed; not thought of; 
not imagined: often followed by of. 

Many things fall out by the design of the general motor, 
and tmdreanU qf contrivanoa of nature. 

Sir T. Browne, Vnlg« Err , UL 10 
Unpath'd waters, undreamed shorea. 

Shak., W. T., iv. 4 57a 

undreaming (un-dr5'ming), a. Not dreaming; 
unmindful : with of. 

The days when, undreaming qf Theatres and Manager- 
ships, thou wert a scholar, and an early ripe one, under 
the roofs builded by the muuifloent and ploas CSolet 

Lamb,lEan(lS77Xp.fBb, 

undress^ (un-dres' or un'dres), n. and a, [< tm-l 
+ dreaa, «.] I, n. Ordinary dress, as <mposed 
to full dress or unifonui regarded as ^MU^ss” 
in a special sense ; a loose negligent dress. 

The Queen came to Lady Bathurst's to see the review, 
and held a sort of drawing-room; . . . everybody was in «m- 
drm except the officers. GreviUe, Hemof rs, July 20, 1880. 

lam a woman of quality ... for all I am in anwmlrsss 
this morning. Vanbrugh, Froveflred Wife, iv. 8. 

IL a. Pertaining to ordinary attire; hence, 
informal; unostentatious; simple: as, an un- 
dress uniform. 

His tmdreet life (If we may use the phrase). 3w(fL 
Undress guard-monnfeing. See parade guard-mount- 
ing, under parade.— Undress parsde. Bee parade. 
undress^ (un-dres'), v. [< an-2 + dress, e.] I, 
trans. 1. To take off the clothes of; strip: as, 
to undress a child. 

Madam, undreee yon and coma now to bed. 

Shak , T. of the K, Ind., L 119. 

2. To divest of ornaments or elegant attire; 
disrobe. Pope. — 8. To take the dressing, ban- 
dars, or covering from, as a wound, 
fit. intrans. To take off one’s dress or clotbee. 
To make me dress and undreu. 

Fleteher (and another), NoUe Oentleman, U. 

UUdraiUlod (un-drest'), p. a. Not dressed, in 
anv sense. 

undrOBSy (un-dros'i), a. Not drossy ; free from 
dross or other impurities. Pope. 
undryt (un-dri'), v. %, [< ME. undnen; < iw-2 
+ dry.] To become moist. 

Thaw is warme and drie, 
Ablaqueate hem that thal may undrie. 

PaUadiue, Hnsbondrle (E. £. T. B.), p. 189. 

undubitablet (un-du'bi-ta-bl ), a. Indubitable. 
Locke, 

undue (un-du'), a. 1. Not duo; not yet de- 
maudable by right; not vet owing: as, a debt, 
note, or bond undue. — 2. Not right; not law- 
ful; improper; unworthy: as, an undue pro- 
ceeding. 

Having first try'd in vaine all undue ways to procure 
Mony, . . . upon meer extremitfe ho summond this last 
Parlament Milton, Eikonoklaatea, L 

8. Erring by excess; excessive; inordinate; 
dispropoi^oned: as, an undue regard to the ex- 
terna of religion; an undtte attachment to 
forms ; an undue rigor in the execution of law. 
Pleasure admitted In undue degree 
Enslaves the will, nor leaves the judgment free. 

Cowper, Progress of Error, L 209. 
Undue influence, that control which one obtains over 
another whereby toe latter is made to do In Impartantsf- 
fairs what of his free will he would not do It differs 
wholly from pereuaeioti, In which falsehood does not min- 
gle, for that merely leada the will, while undue influenos 
coerces it (Cooley.) The undue influence which renders 
void s will proouied by it is such as Imposes a restraint 
on the will of the testator, so that the act represents not 
his wni, bat the will of another. 

UndueneBB (un-du'ues), n. The state or qual- 
ity of being undue. Boget, [Bare.] 
unduke (un-duk'), v. i. [< ua-2 + dukp-] To 
deprive of the rank of duke. 

He hath letters from France that the King hath unduked 
twelve Dukes. P«pye, Diary, Dec. 18; 1668. 

undulant (un'dfi-lfmt), a, [= F. ondutant ss 1^. 
ondulante, < NIi. ^'undulan(U)s, jppr. of ^unSt- 
lore, undiilato: see undulate.] Undulaldug; un- 
dulatory. 

And on her deck sea-spiriU I deaoried 
Gliding and lapelng in an undulant dance. 

Tayior, St Glement'a £v^ ii 2. (Bootee ) 
NskediSms 

Mcffe white and undulant than necks of swana 

LowM, Farting of the Ways. 

unduiaryf (un'dfi-lA-ri), a. [< ti.^uHduXa, dim. 
of undo, wave (sM undulate), + -ary,] Undu- 
lating. 



imdtiluy 

Th« blast! and itndvUuy ImaUit thereof maintain no 
oertaiuty In their ooorae 

Sir T, Bromu, Vulg. Sir., vh 17. 

imdlllate (un'dv-lat), a. [< L undulatus^ wayed, 
wavy, diversified as with waves, waved, < 
du/a, a wave, dim. of unda, a wave: see oundj 
and of. undine, undu/owt, etc.] Wavy; having 
a waved surface, (o) in hot , wavy , reMnd , bend- 
ing, or having a margin ahlch bends, sllgntly Inward 
and outward * as. an utidultUe leaf ; undulate strim. Also 
undaiSt undulatsd ('ompare nntuUe (h) (b) In todL, 

marked with wavy lines. Hpeciflcally in entom . <1) Wavy; 


SaSCM ISTO WIMA W«v J AlUWOt AUWCMUV • V*/ ^^***^» 

forming a series of gentle curves wbloh meet in reversra 
curves as,anufufiu^'’ ‘ « 

in gentle 


e line or margin (2) Rising and fall* 


Lanufufi , . 

Ing in gentle curves . said of surfaces and also of margina 
(8) Marked with parallel wavy lines. 

imdlllate (un'du-lat), e.: pret. and pp. undu* 
lated, ppr. undulating, [< undulate, a.; of. F. 
onduler =s Bp. unditlar, ondular ss It. ondulare, 
wave, have a wavin^f motion, < NL. as if •!*«- 
dulare, rise and fall in waves, wave ; cf. L. un- 
dulatw, waved, wavy, diversified as with waves, 
< ^undula, dim. of uhm, wave : see undulate, a,\ 
I. intrans. To have a wavy motion ; rise and fall 
in waves ; move in waves. 

The dread ocean undulating wide. 

Thommm, Bummer, L 082. 

Tall spire from which the sound of cheerful beUs 

Just undukUsi upon the list’ning ear 

Cowper, Task, L 176. 

vSm Waver, etc. Bee/uetuoto. 

IL trana. To cause to wave, or move in 
waves ; cause to vibrate. 

Breath vocalised, thst 1% vibrated and undulated. 

Holder. 
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Between IliMr CnMintalas’] summits and Inliiid idalo, 
on which the celebrated dejral of nitrate of soda he^ 
there Is a high undukdarg district. 

Darwin, OeoL Observstlona II. 3 l 80S. 

8. Of or pertaining to tindulation; assuming 
undulating movements of some medium as the 
physical explanation of some class or group of 
phenomena: as, the undulatory theory of light. 
— UndulatanronZTtnt Bee dectneeurren?, under ovr- 
vmdi.—ITiutaMorytllMiyofl^ See/igAfl. 

ondnim (un-dul'), C< ME. undull; < un-l + 
dull,} Not dull; sharp. 

With a dart mdiUl that the duke bare. 

Deetruelum qfJHvy (B. B. T. 8.X 1. 18008. 

undone (un-dul'), r. t, [< wn-8 + did/.] To re- 
move duilness from. 

Hndutting their grossnesa 

WMtloek, Manners of Bng People, p. 477. 

Mrs, Tulllver, . . . after running her head against the 
same resisting medium for thirteen years, would go at it 
again to-day with unduUed alacrity 

George Mliot, Mill on the Klosa L vllL 

undalose (unMu-lds), a, [< NL. **unduhau8, 
wavy : see unduloua,} Undulous. Quart, Jour, 
Geol. Soc,, XLV. 343. [Bare.] 

TLndaloUB (un'^du-lus), a, [s NL. ^undvloaua, 
'w&yy, < L. *unduta, a wave : see undulate, ] Un- 
dulating; rising and falling in waves or like 
waves. 

He felt the unduloue readiness of her volstile paces 
under him. H. D. Blaekmore, Lome Boone, Ixv. 


imdnlately (uu'd^-l&t-li), adv. In an undulate 
manner or form. 


nndaly (un-du'li), adv. In an undue manner 
or degree; wrongly; improperly; excessively; 
inordinately. 

nndurable (un-dfi'ra-bl), a. Not durable ; not 

ainumtaljr or ^ undurSbly (mi-du'ra-bli), adv. In an undnra- 

ble manner; not lastingly. 
imdllBtt (un-dustO» /• [< + dust.} To 

free from dust. W, Montague, Devoute E^ays, 
li. 6. 

imdnteoTUI (un-du'te-us), a. Undutiful. Dry- 
den, .^neid, viii. 429. 

undutiful (un-du'ti-ffil), a, 1. Not dutiful. 


nndnlating (un'du-la-ting), p. a, 1. Waving; 
vibrating ; moving in waves. 

All the winds wandering along the shore 
Undulate with the undulating nde. 

Shdleg, Bpipsychidion. 

2. Having a form or outline resembling that 
of a series of waves ; wavy, a stretch of country is 
said to be undedaUng when it presents a succession of ele- 
vations and depreasiuns, resembling tbe waves of the sea. 

The Christ is a better character, has more beauty and 
grace than is usual with Rubens , the outline remargably 
undvMing, smooth, and flowing Sir J Beynolde. 

8. In goal,, nndulate. 

i^ndnlating ly (uuM^-la-ting-li), adv. In an un- 
dulating manner ; in waves, 
imdnlauon (im-du-l&'shon), n, [= F. ondula- 
Hon ss Bp. undulaewn = Pg. undula^do = It. on- 
dolaewne, < NL. *undulaUo{n'-), < *undulare, un- 
dulate: see undulate,} 1. The act of undulat- 
ing; a waving motion; fluctuation; mphytnea, 
wave-motion: as, tbe undulations of water or 
air or the ether. Undulations are said to be progree- 
etve when they successively traverse tbe different parts of 
abody,a8 file waves of the sea , and they are said to be sta- 
tionary when all the particles of a body begin their vibra- 
tions simultaneously and end them at the same uutaut. 
Bee iMi«e and waw-motum 
Worms and leeches move by undulation. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg Err. 

Wide dash’d the Waves in undvlaUon Tast 

Thomeon, Bpriug, L 314. 

2. A wavy form ; a form resembling that of a 
wave or waves; waviness. 

The root of the wilder sort [is] Incomparable for its 
crisped undulatione. Bmyn, Bylva, ii. 4. 

This Wideness had been excusable, if your Lines had 
been stralglit, but they were full of odd kind of Undula- 
tione and Windings. If you can write no otherwise, one 
may read your Thoughts as soon as your Characters. 

Hifwttt, Letters, I. v. 28 

8. Jnpathol,, a particular uneasy sensation of 
annndulatory motion in the heart. — 4 . In aurg,, 
a certain motion of tbe matter of an abscess 
when pressed, which indicates its fitness for 
opening. — 5. A set of waved lines ; a surface 
so marked, or such an appearance ; vermicula- 
tion; wavinesH. — 6. In geom,, the coming of 
a plane curve into a higher contact than usual 
with its tangent without contrary flexure, 
imdlllatioiligt (un-du-l&'shQn-ist), n. [< undu- 
lation + •nsi,} One who Mvocates some un- 
dulatory theory, especially (and orl^ally) the 
undulatory theory of light. Whewm, 
midlllati're (un'diji-lA-tTv), a. [< undulate + 
-4ve,} Undulatoiy. [Bare.] 
midiuatory ^u'd^-lfirto ri), a. [ss F. ondula- 
Mre as 8p. Psc, undulatorio sb It. ondulatorh; 
aa undulate •^-ory,} 1. Having the character 
of an undulation ; moving in or marked by un- 
dulations; undulating: as, an undulatory cur- 
rent of electricity; me undulatory motion of 
water, of air, or other fluid. — 2. Having the 
fonn or appearance of a series of waves. 


I know my duty , you sro all undutiful 

Shak., 8 Hen. VI , v. 6 88. 

2. Not characterized by a sense of duty or 
obedience; rebellious; irreverent. 

Undutiful proceedings and rebeUious against the su- 
preme natural power 

Jer. Taylor, Buie of Conscience, Hi. 6. 

tindlltifally (un-du'ti-ftil-i), adv. In an imduti- 
ful manner ; not according to duty ; in a diso- 
bedient manner. Dryden, tr. of JuvenaFs Sat- 
ires, iv. 

Hxidiltifiilness (un-du'ti-fM-nes), n. The state 
or character of being undutiful. 

nndy. a. See undd, 

Blldyuig (un-di'iiig), a. Not dying ; not sub- 
je^t^eath; immortal; hence, unceasing; im- 
perishable. 

Chains of darkness, and the undying worm. 

Milton, P. L., vL 789. 

The undying barytone of the sea. 

Lowell, Among my Books, 2d ser , p. 240. 

Hndyingly (un-dl'ing-li), adv. Immortally; 
in^i^ably; unceasingly. Sonbner^a Mag,, 

imdyiilgiieBS (un-di'ing-nes), n. The charac- 
ter or state of being undyiM; immortal. M, 
Broughton, Cometh up as a Flower, xii. 

imearedt (un-5rd0> ^Ot eared or plowed ; un- 
tilled. Shdk,, Sonnets, iii. 

unearned (un-Omd'), a, [< ME. uneVned; < un-l 
+ earned,} Not earned ; not merited by labor 
or services; not won; as, an unearned salary; 
unearned dividend8.^UiismediiieremtBt,tbe in- 
crease of value of land resulting from genersl oansea such 
as the growth of population and consequent demand, as 
distinguished from increase due to the Isbor or improve- 
raente put upon the land by its individual qwner. Accord- 
ing to the views of some eoooomista the unearned Inore- 
ment riahtfally belongs to the oommnnlty wboee growth 
is one of the censes or conditions of it, and should be taken 
from the owner by taxation in eome form. Acoordiug to 
the views of others, the individual enjoyment of It is an 
essential condition of securing general ooCperafion in the 
promotion of public and local unprovements, and pubUo 
spirit and enterprise. 

nnearUl (un-6rthO, v, t, [< un-^ + earth,} 1, 
To drive orbring forth from m eartb orbuirow ; 
drive from any underground hole or burrow; 
draw from the earth. 

A rouflih terrier of the hlUs: 

By birth imflall of nature pre-ordained 
To hunt the badger and imeartA the fox. 

FerdeieertA, Frdlude, hr. 

2. To uncover from the earth; dig out of the 
ground; exhume, as fossils; exfodlate. 

TO MWortA the root of an old ttsa 

WwdiweHhttkmaJma 


8. To bring to light; diseover; And oat; dis- 
close. 

It wes the labonrs of Br, Berts and his sgeots that 
unutrihed the Histo^ Ponfifloalis of Jcdin M Balitbury 
among the MBS, of the Bern Libreiy. 

Stuhke, Medieval and Modem Hist, p. 68. 

unoarthlinaM (un-^rth'li-nes), n. The char- 
acter or state of being unearthly. W, Black, 
A Daughter of Heth. ui 
QnMurtEly (un-^rth'li). a. Not earthly ; not ter- 
restrial; supematurtu: not like, or as if not 
proceeding from, anything belonging to the 
earth; unworldly; hence, weird; appalling: as, 
an unearthly cry or sight. 

The night of our anival was one of thoee unearthly 
moonlight nights which belong to Italy. 

A/dr4aA, Ponkapog to Pesth, p* 81. 

unease (un-SzOi e. [< ME. uneae; < un-i + ease, 
n.] Trouble; misery; uncomfortable state or 
condition. [Obsolete or archaic.] 

My gret uneaee fulle ofte 1 meene [moan]. 

Bom. qf the Boa^ L 8896. 
It was not any palaoe corridor 
There where we were^ but dungeon natural, 

With floor uneven and uneaee of light 

LontgUlow, tr. of Dante’s Inferno^ xxxiv. 99. 

nneaset (un-dz')f t, [ME. unesen; < tiw-i + 
ease, p.] To make uneasy. 

Cannetes olde eke tvme is nowe to wede, 

And of to kytte It that fiialre roote uneeetk, 

PeMadiue, Husbondrie (E. B. T. B.X p. 61. 
nneaeed (un-dzd'), a. Not eased or made easier. 
We leave their sorrows in many degrees unreHeved 
and uneaeed Jer Taylor, Holy Dying, i 4. 

uneasily (un-S'zl-li), adv, 1 . In an uneasv man- 
ner; with uneasiness or paiti.~2. With diffi- 
culty: not readilv. Milton, Hist. Eng., v. 
nneanneee (un-S^zl-nes), n. The state of being 
uneasy; want of ease or comfort, physical or 
mental. Shak., Hen. V., ii. 2. 27. 
nnSMy (un-S 'zi), a, 1 . Not easy either in body 
or in mind; feeling some lack of ease, either 
mental or physical ; disturbed ; unquiet. 

Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown. 

ahak.,2Ron IV , Hi. 1. 81. 
2. Not easy or elegant in manner or style ; not 
graceful; constrained; stiff; awkward. 

Shall I live at Hmne a stiff melancholy poor Man of 
Quality, grow uneaey to mv Acquaintance as well ss my- 
self, by fancying I'm slighted where I am not? 

Steele, Grief A-la-Mode, ii. 1. 
8. Causing pain, trouble, constraint, discom- 
fort, or want of ease: cramping; constraining; 
irksome; disagreeable. 

The waiea were exceeding vneaeie. For they were 
wonderfull hard. Coryat, Crudities 1. 92. 

He puts a force and oonatraint upon himself which is 
tfiMuaie to any man, and he leta the vieard fall off some- 
times when It Is more observed than he thinks. 

StiUmgJleet, Bermoni, H. v. 
This account wu vei^ uneaey to me 

T, MUwood, Life (ed. HowellsX p 880. 
Walpole bad, it is plain, an uneaey consdousness of the 
frivolity of his favourite pursuits. 

Macaulay, Horace Walpole. 

4. Not easy to be done or accomplished; diffi- 
cult. 

But this swift business 
1 must uneaey make, lett too light winning 
Make tbe prise light Shak., Tempestn* 2. 461. 

uneatable (un-€H[^bl), a. Not eatable ; not fit 
to be eaten: as, uneatable fruit. 

Big scarlet 1^— which are %meatabU by ns. 

Grant AUen, CbUn Clout’s Calendar, p. 119. 

naeatableneee (un-d't^bl-nes\ n. The quality 
or state of being uneatable. Wallace, Naturu 
Selection, iU. 1%. 

uneaten [un-e'tn), a, Npt eaten; not de- 
vour^; hence, not destroyed. 

Therefore I will ont-swear him and all his foUowm, 
that ibis is all that’s left nneatm of my sword. 

Beau, and FL, Bing end Ko Bing, HL 

nneath (un-evH^). a. [< ME. unetke, onetkCf 
< AS. imedthe, dimoult, < un-, not, + edmo, easy : 
Beeiifi-iandeatk,a.] Not easy ; dUfienlt. [Ob- 
solete or archaic.] 

Uneath It were to UXL Soutkay, 

nneatllf (un-eeHOi <^>6. [< ME, unothe, unetk, 
unneihef unneth, onetke, onnelhe. etc., < AS. im- 
edthe, not easily* < un-, not, edihe, easily: see 
eath, adv. Of, uneatks,} Not easily; hmly; 
seareely. 

Attelsst a forster came rldeng ; 

And, wete ye wela so sorrewfnll he was 
he enrntke ^th 

WMflUuf <im-AraR'), «av. [< m tmeOa, m- 
Mw«; < mmO, tm., + tdr. g«&. Bmw 



W# art io BOiir ordered end io etnttly watohed. that 
w mt aih t oar eeiruitii dm do aovtlilng for w. 
^iM^talitadford*e tettere^urker 8oo.,ld«8X Xt 174. 

IU 10 bdft 1 l 6 (im-d'bri-&t), a, Unintoxicatiug; 
also, unintoxicated. [Bare.] 

th^ were . . . fmebriaU liquor^ preiaed from cool- 
ing fmlta. JHifoer, Mj NoTel, IV. xtU. (Davtei.) 

taiBdge (un-ejM, V. t [< + edffe^,] To de- 

prive of the euge; blunt. 

Here our weapone, 

And bodlee that were made for shining brass, 

Are both untdg*d, Fletcher, Valentin^, i. a 

imediblo (un-ed'i-bl)) a. Inedible. Hugh MU- 
ler. fBare.] 

unedtfyini (un-ed'i-fl-ing), a. Kot edifying; 
not improving to the min^ Boyle. 
onodlieatelf (im-e^'ft-k&t), a. [< un-l + edu- 
cate, a.] Not educated, imyrnan and Perseda. 
Hneduoato^ (un-e^'a-kAt), e. t. [< un-a + edu- 
oaidf e.] To depnve of education ; reverao or 
annul what has oeen done by way of educating 
or training. H. Spencer^ Social Statics, p. 388. 
nnedHOatM (un-eg'v-bA^ted), a. Not educated; 
illiterate 

nnaifOGtlial (un-e-fek'^-al)^ a. Ineffectual. 
[Bare.] 

The glow-worm shows the matiu to be near, 

And gins to pale his uneffeetual fire. 

Shak , Hamlet, L 6. 9a 

imela 0 tic(un-f-las'tik),u. Inelastic. TheBngt- 
iMwr, LXXI. 72. [Rare.] 
vnelacted (un-§-lek'ted), a. Not elected; not 
chosen; not preferred. Shak., Cor., ii. 3. 207. 
ail6l6gailt(un-el'e-gwt),a. Inelegant. 
Bpectotor, No. 67. [Bare.] 
tmalegantly (un-el'e-gant-li), ado. Inelegantly. 
Holland, tr. of Plutarcb, p. 425. [Hare.] 
11 Il 6 ]llbarra 88 ed(uu-em-bar'^t), a. Not em- 
barrassed, in any sense. 

HUembodied (un-em-bod'id), a. 1. Disembod- 
ied. Byron, When Coldness Wraps. [Rare.] 
— 2. Not embodied : not collected into a body: 
as, uncmbodted militia. Imp. Jhct. [Hare.] 
mieiliotional (un-d-md'shon-a1), a. Not emo- 
tional ; free from or unaccompanied bjjr an ex- 
hibition of emotion or feeling; impassive; not 
inducing emotion : as, an unemotional person ; 
an unemotional book. 

This little book Nature "] met with a very uiMmotionoI 
reception. 

0. W Bolfnei, Emerson (Amur. Men of Letters, p. 91). 
onexiiotionally (un-^-md'shon-al-i), ado. In 
an unemotional manner ; impassively. 
QHemotlOlied (un-e-mo'shond), a. t^e from 
emotion ; impassive. Godwin, Mandeville, iii. 
28. [Rare.1 

Hiidiaployea (un-em-ploid')t a. 1. Not era- 
ployM; having no work or employment. 

Men sour with poverty and unemployed. Addieon. 

The fact Is, Africa Is a nation of the unemployed. 

The Speaker, May 81, 1890. 

2. Not in use : as, unemployed capital or money. 

An overflow of unemployed energy and vivacity. 

M. C. Tyler, Life oT Fatricfc Henry, p. la 

8. Not accompanied with work or employment. 

To maintain able-bodied men in unemployed imprison- 
ment. Frovdf, Hist Eng., xvL 

imamplo wtnant (un-em-ploi'ment), s. The con- 
dition of being nnempl<yred; tHo state of being 
unused. Science, XI. 122. [Rare.] 
QBOlDptiable (un-erop^ti-a-bl), a. Not capable 
ofl^ng emptied; inexhaustible. Hooker, Bo- 
dies. Polity, ii. 1. 


chanted; that cannot be enchanted. MdUm^ 
Gomtm, 1. 885. 

imonoloflod, a. Sec unincloeed. 
nMnenmlMr, nnlneumlMr (nn-en-, 
klUi'bAr), V. t. [< fm-8 + encumber,} To free 
from encumbrance; disencumber. 
iiMi||0g|||biT6dll080 (un-en-kum'b^rd-nes), n. 
he quality or state of be^ unencumbered. 
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iHMnidfagly (un-en'ding-ll), adv. Without end: 
eternally. 

EliandillgnHI (un-en'ding-nes), n. The char- 
acter of being unending, 
unendlyf (un-end^U), a. r< ME. ^unendly (s 
O', unendlioh) ; < «fi-i 4- endly, a.} Having no 
end; endless. Sir P, Sidney. Arcadia, p. 2^. 
nnendnrable [un-en-dflr'^-bi), a. Not to bo 
endured; intolerable. 

Without some touch of it [idealising] life would be un- 
endurable prose. LoweU, Among niy Booka 2d ser., p. 189. 

Unendnrably (un-en-ddr'^bli), adv. In an un- 
endurable manner; intolerably, 
imengaged (un-en-J^jd^), a. Not engaged, in 
any sense. 

im-.Bngliflh (uu-ing'glish), a. Not English, (a) 
Not characterisUc of Englishmen; opposed in character, 
feeling, et(., to what is English, (h) Not properly belong- 
ing to, or not in accord with the usages of; the English 
language. 

un-Ellglished (un-lng'glisht), a. Not translated 
or rendered into English. Bp. Hall, Honour of 
the Married Olergj'. 

unezilightened (un-en-U'tnd), a. Not enlight- 
ened; not mentally or morally illuminated; 
also, not proceeding from or marked by men- 
tal or moral enlightenment: as, unenlightened 
zeaL 

Natural reason, unenlightened by revelation. 

Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, H., Pref. 

imentangla (un-en-tang'gl), V. t. [< + en- 

tangle.} To disentangle. Bonne, Devotions, 
p. 129. [Bare.] 

nnentangled (uu-en-tang'gld), a. Not en- 
tangled; not complicated ; not perplexed. 

(Tnentangled through the snares of life. 

Johneon, Lives of the Poets, Collins. 

unenterlng (un-en't6r-mg), a. Not entering; 
making no impression. Southey, Thalaba, ix. 
imentei^risillg (un-en'tCr-pii-zmg), a. Not en- 
terprising; not adventurous Burlr, Tlioughts 
on French Affairs (1791). 
nnentertaining (un-en-t^r-ta'mng), a. Not 
entertaini_^ or amusing; giving no delight. 
Gray, To West, Letter xxv. (1740). 
imentertainilupeBS (un-eu-t6r-ta'ning-nes), n. 
The quali^ w being uiieiitertainiug or aull. 
Gray, To West, Letter xxvii, (1740). 
Hnent^alled (un-en-thr&ld'), a. Not enslaved; 
not reduced to thraldom. Milton, Eikonoklastes. 
nnentombed (un-en-tOmdO* a. Not buned; 
not interred. Bryden, .^noid, vi, 
imentrail 0 ed(un-en-trAn 8 t'), a. Not entranced; 
not under ^e influence of a charm or spell ; dis- 
entranced. 

His heart was wholly unentranced. 

Taylor, Ph. van Art. (The Lay uf Elena). (Davies.) 

Hnenyiable (un-enWi-a-bl), a. Not enviable. 

MUton, Animadversions, Pref. 

HXieilTiably (un-en'vi-a-bh), adv. Bo as not to 
be enviame. 

nneiiyied (un-en'vid), a. Not envied : exeunt 
from the envy of others. Milton, P. L., ii. £». 
tmenvioiUI (un-en'vi-us), < 1 . Not envious; free 
from envy. Cowley, Pindaric Odes, xxi. 
unequable (un-d'kwa-bl), a. Inequab^. 

Haroh and September, ... the two must unsettled 
and unequable of seaaona Bentley. 

unequal (un-e'kwal), a. and n. 1. a. 1. Not 
equal: not of the same size, length, breadth, 
quantity, quality, strength, talents, age, sta- 
uon, etc. 

To shape my legs of an unequal tico 

Shak., 8 Hen VI , III. 2. 169. 

2. Inadequate; insuflacient; inferior: as, his 
strength was unequal to the task. 

AtiM beoomes unequal to his freight, 

And almost fidnts beneath the glowing wehflit 

' ' leon, tr. of Ovid’s Metamorph , ii. 


cally on each side of the midrib or stalk. Also 
caUed dbltque,-^6. In entom., composed of parts 
or joints of different forms: as, unequal palpi 
or antennm.— Unsqual surflaos, in entom., a surtaoe 
having very slight and indeterminate elevations end de- 
pressions.— Unequal tempixament. ^^eUmperwmenL 
—Unequal voiois, in muHe, properly, voices ox different 
quality or compass : but the term is often used in the sense 
of mieeed voices.— Unequal Wings, in tntom., ntufi of 
which the anterior pair are longer or shorter than the pos- 
terior, generally the former. 

n. n. One not equal to another m station, 
power, ability, age, or the like. Milton, P. L., 
Vi. 453. [BareJ 

unequalablut (un-e'kwftl-^bl). a. [< un-i + 
equal 4* -able.] Not capable of being equaled; 
not capable of being matched or panuleled ; 
matchlcHs; peerless. BoyU, Works. I. 282. 

unequaled. unequalled (nn-e^kwald), a. Not to 
be equaled; unparalleled; unrivaled. Aftlfon, 
P. L., ix. OSS.agyn. Unmatched, matchless, nnexam- 
pled, peeiless. 

unequally (un-5'kwal-i), adv. Not equally. 

Unequally yoked together. 2 Cor. vi. 14. 

Unequally pinnate leaf. BoepinnaU. 

unequalness (mi-e^kwal-nes), n. The state 
of being nne<iual ; inequality. Sir W, Ten^le, 
Essay on Poetry. 

unequitable (un-ok'wi-to-bl), a. Inequitable. 
A. Tucker. 

unequitably (un-ek'wi-ta-bli), adv. Inequita- 
bly. Seeker, Charge to Clergy of Oxford (1750), 

unequityt (un-ok'w.^-ti), n. r< ME. unequiUe; < 
4- equity. Cf. int^ty.] Want of equity; 
inequity ; iniquity. Wyclif, Kom. iii. 6. 

uneq^TOcal (un-e-kwiv'o-kal), a. Not equivo- 
cal, in any sense, tsgyn. plain, unambiguous uumie- 
takable. See obeoute. 

unequivocally (un-e-kwiv'6-k^-i), adv. In an 
unequivocal manner. 

unequivocalness (un-f-kwiv'(>-kal-nes), n. The 
character of being unequivocal. 

Unerrablef (un-Cr'a-bl), a. incapable of err- 
ing; infallible. SXeldon, Mirror of Antichrist 
(1616), p. 142. 

unerrablenesst (un-Ar'a-bl-nes), n. Incapacity 
of error. Decay of Chhstian Piety. 

unerring (un -Crying), a. 1. Not missing the 
mark; certain: as, an unerring aim. 


2k6iAlaiiMc^IiXmi82. [3^.1 
atndeayed (un-en-dsrd'), o- Not 


attended 


uueiidod 
AS.ufipc 
finite. 

iifisMaiHw | r (un-en'ding)) a. [< ME. Stnendinge, 
mandmidef < ua-i + ending.} Not ending; 
having no end. 


VarkPleyttp. L 


Addxeon, t 

The Day 

Unequalioihe Godhead's Attributes 
Various, and Hatter copious of your Boiupa 

Prwr, Second Hymn of OaUlroachus. 

8 . Not balanced or matched ; disproportioned ; 
one-sided; hence, inequitable; umair; unjust; 
partial. 

To punish me for what you make me do 
Seems much unequeU. Shak., A. and C , IL 6. 101. 
We play unequal game, 

Whene'er we shoot by Fsnoy’s aim t 

Eokeby, L 81. 

4 . Not equable; not uniform; irregular: as, 
unequal pulsations. 

I have celled him the most originsl end the most un- 
equal of living poets Stedman, Viet Poets, p. 888. 

6 . Not having the two sides or the parts sym- 
metrical: thus, an unequal leaf is one in which 
the parenchyma is not developed symmetri- 


Diana taught him all her silvan arts. 

To heud the boa, and aim unerring darts. 

Pope, Iliad, V. 68. 

2. Committing no mistake ; incapable of error; 
infallible : as, the unerring wisdom of God. Jcr. 
Taylor, Dissuasive from Popery. 

unerrixigly (un-^r'ing-li), adv. In an unerring 
manner; witliout error, mistake, or failure; in- 
fallibly. Locke, Human Understanding, ii. 9. 

unescapable (un-es-ka'pa-bl), a. That cannot 
be escaped. Buskin. 

unesdiewablef (un-es-chb'a-bl), a. [< ME. un- 
eschuable; < wn-l + eschew + -able.} Unavoid- 
able. 

An uneeehuable byndyngc togydere. 

Chaucer, Ho6thins, v. prose 1. 

uneschewablyt (uu-es-cbd'a-bli), adv. [< ME. 
uneschuably; < uneschewabk 4* 4y*^,} Unavoid- 
ably. 

They ben to oomyn uneeehicabty. 

Chaucer, Bobthta% v. prose a 

unespied (nn-es-pid')* a. Not espied; not dis- 
covered; not seen. Spenser, Present State of 
Ireland. 

nnessayed (un-e-s&d'), a. Not essayed; nnat- 
tempted. Milton, Eikonoklastes. 

unessence (un-es'ens), v. t. [< iin-< 4- essence.} 
To deprive of essence or disunctive character- 
istics. [Bare.] , 

Not only does tmtii, in . . . long interHls, uneeeenee 
herself, but (what is harder) one cannot venture a crude 
Action, for the fear that it may ripen into a troth upon 
the voyage. Lamb, Essays of Ella, p. l7a 

unessential (un-e-sen'sh^l), a. and n. I. a. 1. 
Not essential; not constituting the essence Dr 
essential part; inessential; not of prime im- 
portance. 

The uneuentlal parts of Obriatlaixlty. 

Addieon, Freeholder. 

Sundry KtisMcntfol twinta of church order. 

U. B. Smith, Christian Th^ogy, p 698. 
2. Void of real being. 

The void profound 

Of imesssntfof night. MiUon, P. L., ii. 438. 

n. ti. Something not constituting essence, 
or not of absolute necessity: as, forms are 
among the unessentials of religion. 

unestablikh (un-es-ta'b'lish), V. t. [< 4> es- 

tnbliA,} To deprive of establishment ; dises- 
tablish. ifiilfoM, Eikonoklastes, xxvii. [Bare.] 



unethat 

unethest, adv. See uneaths, Ulltliaeatad (un-ak'(if4ril-ted;L a* 1. Not esw* 

imeyanifellcal (un-$-vaii-jeri*kf^1)y a. Not cuted, in anj sense. Barke, Letter to a Noble 
evangelical, Answer to Eik'onBasilike, ' ' - • - « •• - . . . 

M2. 

nneyen (un-6'vn), a, [< me. uneven^ < AS. un- 


trnhmM 


^e»,< not, + ^fen, oven: see en-i and eco»i.] 
1. Not even, (a) Not l<^veL nnootb, or plain , rough ; 
5Aa*.,M. X.B., 


Lord.— 2f. unemployed; not brought Into use; imlhdabto (un-fi'dij-bl), o. 
inactive. 

Ton thorotn 

. . . leave uiMMouted jrour own renowned knowli ^ 

Shak„ A. and C., lil. ^ 


Incapable of fbd- 


45. 


tigged. Shak., M.' X D., ill Z 417. (5) Not straight or dl 
rect , crooked. Skak,, K. and J., iv. i, 5. (e) Not uniform, 
equable, regular, or continuous , changeable , jerky. 
Light quirks of music, broken and uneven. 


ing, perishing, or withering. 

A crown inoorrujpttble, itt^fadabU, 

ffalt, OontempilatloiM, Abaraerui Taatting. 


The potter may err tn framing hli vessel. and‘so in an- 
ger dash the uttfia^nff clay agamst the walla. 

itssL T, Adame, Sormona, ItL 122. 


from or depriving of some privilege or the 
like. Milton, Oomus, 1. 685. 

PopCt To the Earl of BurllngUm, Ep. i. |i||0xp6Otailt (un-eks-pek't^t), O. Not ex- 

(d) Not perfectly horisontal or level, aa the beam of a pectant; not expecting, looking for, or eagerly 
Boale ; not at the aame height or on the tame plane ; hence, waiting for something. 

With bmt Boia<*i.lr. 

All ^ers by tliyself. Jftffon, P E., II. 17a imezpectationf (un-ekB-pek-td'shQiy, 

(e) In art/A., odd', not divisible by 2 without a remainder of previous consic^rotion ^ 

aa, 8, 5 , 7, eU*., are uMven numbers. Bp. Hall, Balm of Gilead. V *• 

at. Ill -matched; unsuitable; ill-assorted. Spen- unexpected (un-eks-pek'ted), o. Not expect* liV unfhr 

ter, F. (i; VI. V. 9 -Sf. DiSBonlt: perplexkg; looked for; unfore»en; suddenV of- ^yonaWw ^ 

embarrassing. Shak., 1 Hen. Iv., i. 1, 60.— ton used substantively with the definite arti- « 

iriievMipagei,pageavithoddnumbers,likei,8,6,7,etc. ele: as, it is f/i« unexpected that happens. 

unevenly (:un-tyyii-U), Odp. [< ME. Th,.pe«>hdothple.Mm.; lorlt.v»K>und. inv- imauioie. 


Adame, Sormona, JtL 122. (Devtea.) 
mifkitiiig (un-fft'ding), a. 1. Not liable to lose 
strength or freshness of coloring.— d. Not lia- 
ble to wither or decay. 

The unfading roae of Eden. Pepe, Eloiaa to Abelard. 

an unfading 
imperiahably. 

" n. Theoharac- 
PolwheU, Hiat. 

Not capable of fail- 


>■. The «»\fod<n<r roae of Eden. Pepe^VLo 

-pek-tS'ahan), n. Wrat ,u,fljain«ly(im-f6'dii»g-li), od». In 
on ; want of foresight, „ not t^ade ; imperii 

n nntodlngne«i(un:tt'dinv.nes),a. 


< uneven + -ly^. 


“S “"“T" A.thattbroMa'itloyfnj.t^^^^^^^^ Bp. HoB. Swmon on * Pat L la 

smoothly or regularly. —Unevenly even. Seeswni. .flsatt. oiw .rt, King and No luagi iv. 4. - .• • • v mu u 

uneTeimess (un-d'vn-nesj. n. The state or unexpectedly (un-eks-pek'ted-li), adv. In an 


an uneven manner; not As thou I 


ing; infallible. 

This unfaikMe word of truth* 



Want of smo^hnjpss^ in regard to style or composl- 


ent. ’Aft/ten, Education. [I^’are.] 

nneTentfal (un-e-vent'ftil), o. Not eventful: sive. J/#^tew, Apolopr for Smectymnuus. ^ ^ Pops, Iliad, »v. 561. 

as, an u»ei>e«{fiiJ reign or life. Soatt™. nnexperiencW (un-efa-pS'ri-ens), «. Inexpe- BirfaiUagly(un.fi'ling-U),od«. InannnfaiUng 

tmerreEtfblly (un-4-vent'ful-i), In an un- nence. B. Jbnaoa, HagneticK Lady, m. 4. suUlv. * ^ ^ 

eventful manner; so as to be without striking unexperienced (un-eks-pfi'ri-enst), a. 1. Inex- 


occurrences. 

nnevldent (un-ev'i-dent), n. Not evident, clear, 
obvious, or manifest; obscure. Bp. Haeket, 
Abp. Williams, i, 197. {Daviee.) 

nnex&ct (un-eg-zakt'), a. Inexact. Imp.lMct, 
[Bare.] 

nnexai^able (un-eg-zam'i-na-bl), a. Not ca- 
pable of being or proper to be examined. 

The lowly, alwise, and i4nsflKimina5f« intention of Chrtat 
in what he went with reaolutlou to doe. 

Milton, RefonuAtiou in Eng , 

unexampled (un-eg-zam'pld), a. 
example or similar case ; having no pi 
or rival ; unprecedented ; unparalleled. Milton, 
P.L.,iii.410. 

Her modest mien 

And carriage, marked by unexamptfd grace. 

H'ordurroortA, Prelude, vlL 

unexceptionable (un-ek-sep^shou-a-bl), a 
Not liable to any exception or objection ; un- 
objectionable; faultless; hence, excellent; ad- 
mirable. 

Men of clear and unexceptionable characters. 

ITatertend, Works, V. 2ML 


perienoed. 


manner; surely. 

unfaillnipiiUB8 (un-f &'ling-nes), n. Tbe oharao- 
ter of being unfailing. Bp. Hall, Sermon on 
S/UiA.,T. ofthea.iv.l. 86. „ r . ™ 

Young at his flmt entrance, and t*n«spmsnc‘(f, he Unfaiut (un-fanj), a. K ME. i#nf^n, <*H- 

lEthelbertl was the first raiser of civUl Wir among the fawe, < AS. uv^mgen, < ti«-, not, + fesgen, glad: 
Saxons. 


Thou reium uneamerieneed to thy grave. 

'** * “ofthea, iv. 


among 

Milton, Hist Eng., iii. 
8. Untried ; not yet known from experience ; 
also, exhibiting inexperience : applied to things. 
Unexperienced art. O. ttatvey, Four Letters. 

nnexMrientt (un-eks-pd^rl-^nt), a. Inexperi- 
enced. 8hak., Loveris Complaint, 1. 318. 
Having no unexport (un-eks-pdrt'), a. 1. Inexpert, 

) precedent T> More, Utopia (tr. by Bobinsou), ii. 1. 


see/ai«^.] Not fain; sorry. 

All the folke were onfagn, A of fyn will 
To haue reft hlr the rynke, for mth that tbal had. 

J}eetruc(im of Troy (E. E. T. 8.)^ L 1S10& 

^’A-las," ache sayd, I am vnfayn 
To se my sone in this dlaaesse." 

Political Poeme, etc. (ad. FumlvallX p 210 

nnfialnlytt adv. [<tt«/flwi+ 4 y 2 ,] Sorrowfully. 
ell. 


My sentence Is for open war ; of wiles 
More unexvert 1 boast not ; them let those 
Ive wno need, or when they need. 

MUton,r 


Contrive 

P. L., U. 

2. Without knowledge; unacquainted; igno- 
rant. 

Him you will find in letters and in laws 

Not vnexpert. Prior, Imit. of Horace, L 9. 

uncxpertly (nn-eks-p^rt'li), adv. Inexpertly, 
unexplored (un-eks-pldrd'), a. Not explored, 
in any sense. 


unexceptionableneee (un-ek.«.p'.hon-a-W- («m-ek«-p«*d'), a. Not exposed, in 

nes), n. The state or character of being un- ® ^ 


Halliwell 

wnfaintlMg (un- fanning), a. Not fainting; 
not sinking or succumbing or giving way. 

Tborow which nabjrrinth It Is] impossible to passe with- 
out the conduct of wisdome and exercise of unfmfaing for- 
titude. Sandye, Travalles, p, S8. 

nnfftir ^n-f8r'), a. [< ME. u^fatr, < AS. 
ger (as Goth, unfagrs), < u«-, not, + fager, beau- 
tiful ; see /o<rl.] Not fair, (a) Not beautiful ; not 
comely. (5f) Not glad ; sad ; sonrowfuL 

Noifht BeavDg of sorow, & sobbyng et^at're 
On dayes to Endure, with drouplng on ntghtes. 

DeetrwstionefTroy^. E. T. 8.X h 
(et> ITnaeemly; diagraoefoL 


exceptionable. Dr. H. More, Seven Churches, 
Pref. 

Unexceptionablsr (un-ek-scp'shon-a-bli), adv. 
In an unexceptionable manner.’ South, Ser- 
mons, V. iv. 

unexceptional (un-ek-sep'shqn-al), a. Not 
forming an exception; in the'regtilar course; 
usual. 

nnexceptionally (un-ek-sep'shon-^-i), adv. 
Without exception ; in a manner excluding no- 
thing; entirely. 

nnexceptiwe (hn-ek-sep'tiv), a. Not excep- 
tive ; a<lmittiim no exception. J. H. Sterling, 
Text-book to Kant, p. 11. 

nnexdged (un-ck-slzd'), a. Not charged with 


tbe duty of excise ; not subject to the payment unextingnifiliable (un-eks-ting'gwish-e-bl), a. 
of excise. Inextinguishable. 

nneXClnBiye(un-eks-kl5'8iv),a. Not exclusive; UneaetingviehiMefete. 

general; comprehensive. wwawt^n g ^ffbAl iFly («n-ft1ta-ting*gvHa]i,^.bH)j 

His erudition was aa unrxdueiee aa profound. odv. Inextinguishably. 

Shr w. Hamtium. imoxtrioabld (un-eks'tri-k^bl), a. Inextrioa- 
nnaxcliudyely (un-eks-kl6'siv-U), adv. With- ble. Barrow, Sermons, Ilf. xxxvi. 
out exclusion of anything; so as not to ex- uneyadf (un4d^), a. Unobserved: unnoticed: 
elude. Sir W. Hamilton, Beid’s Works, Supp. unseen; unpereeived. Boom, ana FL, Wit at 
Diss., Note I), ^ 2. Severed Weapons, iL 

nnaxcogitable (un-eks-koj'i-ta-bl), a. Not ex- unfabled (un-fi'bld), a. Not fabled or Imagi- 
— X,.-. . IT,, . nary; not mentioned in fable; unconneoted or 


nnexpreasible (un-eks-pres^-bl), a. Inex- 
pressible. Milton, Churofa-Government, ii. 2. 
onexpreSBib^ (nn-ek^res'l-bli), adv. Inex- 
pressibly. Bp. Hall, Cnaracter of Man. 
nnexiireasiTe (on-eks-pres'iv), a. 1. Not ex- 
pressive; deficient in eiroression.— 2t. Not to 
be expressed; inexpressible; unutterable; in- 
effable. Shak., As you Like it, iii. 2. 10. 
nnextended (un-eks-ten'ded), a. 1. Not ex- 
tended or stretched out. 

Unextended arms. Congreve, Mourning Bride, UL Unfil^ (un^r^), 0. t. 

2. Not having extension; occupying no assign- ' 

able space. ' 

A aplrltual, that la, to umxtended tutetanoa. just manner. ^ - - - 

Loeke, Human Vndentanding^ tv. la UllftdlnifiBi (un-Hb* nes), a. The state at char- 

aoter of being unfair, in any sense. 
PhileleutheruB Lipsiensis. 

Jf«»,p.i..a8a "■ 

ffafogA In ai^ te want Of ISlIh In an 


He watg ooraed for bte vnolatuies, A cached ther-lnne, 
Done donn of hia dyngnetd for dedex vnfayre. 

AlUurative Poeme (ed. MorrlaX 11. 180L 
(djNothoneat; not Impartial; dUdngenuona ; nalag trick 
or artifice. 

Yoti come, like an ut^air merchant, to chaige me with 
being In your debt. 

(e) Not beaed on honeaty, jnatica, or falmem : Inequita- 
ble: aa, unfair advantages :«f|fa<rptaetlceB.*>iBi«B, id)(«) 
^l^t, IngttiUbl^ partial, cne-alM, dUdicaeBMUaliott- 

To deprive of fairness or 


or un- 


Bm^, 

of 


eogitable; inconceivable. StfW.Maleigh, Hist. 
World, I. 2. 

nnexcnaabla (un-cks-kfi'z^bl), a. Inexcusa- 
ble. Fuller, General Worthies. 
1inoxetlsablana88(un-eks-ka'z^bl-ne8),n. In- 
exousableness. Hammond, Works, IV. 642* 


unmixed with fable; real. 

They are more amnalng than plain wnfdbled precept 
Sydney 176, (JOe^ 

nnllaoe (un-fftsO> t. To remove the face or 
oorer from ; expose. 


MSriln and Vt^ (tong^ 

< 1. Not faitb^; not ob- 

servant of promises, vowS) allegianoe, or duty. 

Fro allfkndyng enfsiSiyHlI tbon fsnde m, 

Here tn this wmTde efUffe whlUe we Mb. 

Tofk Pkim p. Ml. 
Hie honor rooted In dishonor stood. 

And IMtb lei/MfVWImpt lilmf^^ 

f MMilfmA, XsnoSlot end IQstni. 

2. Not perfonding the proper duty or funetioft. 
My feat throngh wine to tlMdr welghl 

Pm 



umwiTmm 

6. Not iUtib: unboUaviiig; impi* 

oiti; ii^ol. P. L.» xii. 461.^4. Not 

tgtuotworthj; inexoot; not oonformiug to the 
lottor ond tpirlt: ot, an wtfaifh^itl aocoimt; 
an ui^tf^w tranalauon. 

Be WM ft leftraed nuuL of Immetue roftdlna bat le much 
Mfti^ for hie un^iutifw qaote&oaa. 

Avit$th Lives (William Prinae). 
•iriL L FmtHhimt eio. (seeoifjMfeiMr); derellet 

(tin-f&th'fald), adv. In an uu- 
faithful manner: without faithfulneee ; perfidi- 
ously: negligently: as^ work done. 
nnlutllflUXMM (un-f&th'f hl-nes), n. The char- 
acter of being unfaithful. 

A pretext for unfaithfmln$H or negligenoe. 

J, A, Atmandevt Sermoni, II. 75. 

milialealiad (un-fhr k6-ted), a. l . Not falcated ; 
not hooked; not bent like a sickle.-— Bf. Not 
curtailed ; having no deductions. 

X am of opinion that a real u^fahctMl income of elx 
handred poniidsayear le a enlBcient Income for a country 
dean In kingdom. 

On BUI for Clerical Beeidenoee. 
imf!alliblef(un-fari-bl),a. Infallible. ShaL^ 
1 Hen. VI.. i. 2. 60. 

imfallowad (un-fardd), a. Not fallowed. 

Th* wsMUnaed glebe. J. PhiNpt, Cider, L 

unfaltering (un-f&rt^r-ing), a. Not faltering ; 
not failing; not hesitating. 

Buatalned and eooihed 
Bj an ut^aUeriftff trust, approach thy grave. 

Bryantt Thanatopsls. 

unfalteringly (un-fdl'ter-ing-li), adv, in an 
unfaltering manner; without faltering. 

He Inspired all, so that “all felt ready to follow him 
w^aJUtHngly Into any . . . post of danovr.** 

Amer. AimqtMrian, IX. 112. 

nnfamed (un-f&md'), a. Not renowned; in- 
glorious. [Rare.] 

Death unfamed, Skak.t T. and C., 11. 2. 168. 

ntifn-Tniliar (tin-f^mil'y^), a. Not familiar; 
not well known or acquainted; not wonted by 
frequent use. Byron^ Lara, i. 

The unfomUiat handwriting. 

W, D, Houmle, Indian Bummer, p 102. 

nnfamillarity (un-fft-mil-i-ar'i-ti), n. The state 
of being unfamiliar; want of lanmiarity. John- 
soUf Pref. to Diet. 

onfamiliarly ( un-ff^mil'y|tr-U), adv. In an un- 
familiar manner. 

imfaxuoUBt (nn-fa'mus), a. [< ME. mfamous; 
< an-i + famous.'] Not famous ; lost to fame ; 
forgotten. Chaucer ^ House of Fame, 1. 1146. 
unfirdlef (un-fUrMl ), v. t. To unloose and open, 
as a pack (fardel); unpack. Naahe. Lenten 
Sfcuffe (Harl. Misc., VI. 171). {Davies.) 
unfarrowed (un-far'6d), a. Deprived of a far- 
row or litter. Tennyson, Walking to the Mail. 


ionable (un-fash'on-a-bl), a. If. Inca- 
pable of being fashioned or shaped.— 2. Not 
fashionable, in any sense 
For there ia no Charm in Words as to matters of Breed* 
iiifc An tn^oMlonoMe Name won't make a Man a Clown. 

Jsnmy CcUter^ Short View (ed. 1008X p 221. 

Sf. Shapeless ; deformed. 8hak., Rich. III., 
i. 1* 22. 

lUfaslliOliableilMUl (un-fash 'on-^bl-nes), n. 
The oharaeter of being unfashionable; devi- 
ation from or opposition to the fashion. 

unflMllloiUlbly (un-fash'qn-^bli), adv. In an 
unfashionable manner; not m accordance with 
fashion. 

mxflMhiOlied (un-fash'qnd), a. Not modified by 
art; not molded; amorphous; shapeless; not 
^^ng a regular form. B. Jonson, Poetaster, 

un&Bt (un-fhst')» Not fast or safe; not se- 
cure* Johneon, 

nafitltlt (an-fAst')f V. i. [< ME. unfasten, unves- 
tsn, aitfvsten; < an-* + JastK] To loose, 

imlMMX (un-fk^sn), V. K ME. ui\fastnen; < 
«m-® + fasten.] I. fraiw. To loose: unfix; un- 
bind; untie; figuratively, to detach from any 
oonnedting link or agency; disconnect. 

Ha doth im/lmtsn ao and shake a friend. 

Shot., 2 Hen. lY., iv. L 20S. 

XL letfUNS. To come untied or unloosed. 

tUlliiUviar (un-fAs^nar), n. One who or that 
whloh untestens. 

BnflMrtBfiiBt (un*fAst^nea), n. Lack of elose- 
naaa, as of fiber; porousness. [Rare.] 
fksiamaidttgsadwiAMffiiwo^ ^ 

inliaHnMa A l. mying no 

tittori#*; henoe, pwdu^ oon^rjr 
to Urn oouiue of nature. «)M., 2 Hen. IV., iv. 


6607 

4. 122.— 8. Not acknowledged by its father; 
having no acknowledged father, as an illegiti- 
mate child: used figuratively: as, an uf fathered 
proposition. 

imfklfixfirly (un-fft'THtr-Ii), a. Not befitting a 
father. Covoper, Tirocinium, 1. 866. 
mifiathomable (un-faTH'um-^bl), a. incapable 
of being fathomed or sounded; too deep to be 
measured ; hence, not capable of being sounded 
by thought or comprehended, 
niulathoiliabloiieas (un-favH'um-^bl-nes), n. 
The state of being unfathomable." Norr%s, On 
the Beatitudes, p. 133. 

UHfathomably (un-faTH'um-i^bli), ado. So as 
not to be fathomed or sounded. TAonuron, Win- 
ter. 

unfathonidd (un-faVH'umd), a. Not fathomed 
or sounded; not to be sounded. Gray, Elegv. 
nnfa/tigtieable (un-f^td'g^bl), a. Inoai>able 
of being^fatigued ; uhweanable ; indefati^ble. 
Nashe, Pierce Penilesse, p. 58. 
nnfaiuty (un-fAPti), a. Free from fault, de- 
fect, or deficiency. Spenser, Heavenly Love, 
1. 233. 

unfavorable, unfavourable (un-fi'vgr-a-bl), 
a. 1. Not favorable: not propitious; dis- 
couraging; adverse. Macaulay, Mill on Gov- 
ernment. — 2. Not adapted to promote some 
specified olriect; somewhat prejudicial: as, 
weather unfavorable for harvest; unfavorable 
conditions. — 8t. Ill-favored; ugly; unattrac- 
tive; repulsive. 

nnfavorablenesB, nnfavonrablenees (un-f&'- 
vqr-t^bl-nes), n. The character of being un- 
favorable. Adam Smith. 
unfavorably, nnfavonrably (un-fa'vqr-^bli), 
adv. In an unfavorable manner ; so as not to 
countenance or promote ; in a manner to dis- 
courage. Seeker. Sermons, III. xv. 
nnfaared (un-ferd^), a. it. Not afirighted ; not 
afraid ; not daunted; intrepid. B. Jonson, Cati- 
line, iv. 1. — 2. Not feared: not dreaded, 
nnfeazflll (un-fer'fUl), a. Not fearful; not m- 
fiuenced by fear ; courageous. 

UtfeartfuU preachen of my name. UdaU. 

nnfoarfOlly (un-fer'fOl-i), adv. In an unfearful 
manner; bravely. Sandys, Travailes, p. 270. 
nnfOMiblo (un-fe'zl-bl), a. Not feasible ; im- 
practicable ; infeasible. Sou th , Sermons, III. ii. 
iwoastlyf, a, [W&.unfesthch, < + f easily,] 

Not festive ; not cheerful 

Htr liste nat appalled for to be, 

Nor on the morae wnfettlkh for to le. 

Chaucer, Squire’s Tale, L 868. 

imfaatlier (un-feTH'^r), v. t. To strip or de- 
nude of feathers. Colman, The Oxonian in 
Town, i. 

UXlfeathered (un-feTH'^rd), a. Not provided 
with feathers; featherless. Dryden. 
unfeat^ (un-fet'li), adv. Unadroitlv; with- 
out sl^; not dexterously. Vdall, Luke, Pref. 
XUlfeatiUM (un-fe'turd), a. Wanting regular 
features; defonned.* Dryden, tr. of Juvonars 
Satires, x, [Rare.] 

BHfeatS^ (un-fe'ti), a. [< utiA -f/caf, a., + -yl.] 
Not feat; unskilful; clumsy. 

They might talk of book loamin); what they would, but, 
for hia part, he never saw more wifeaty follows than great 
clerka were. Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, U. 

unfad (un-fed'), a. Not ftd; not smiplied with 
food; not nourished or sustained. oAaA., Lear, 
iii. 4. 30. 

Ullfaad (un-f6d'), a. Not feed ; not retained by 
a fee ; unpaid. Shak., Lear, i. 4. 142. 
mifOBuXlg (un-f6'liug). <7 1. Devoid of feeling; 

insensible ; void of sensibility. Shak,, 2 Hen. 
VI., iii. 2. 145.— 2. Devoid of sympathy with 
others; hard-hearted; un^mpatbetic ; cruel. 
Gray. Distant Prospect of Eton College. 
UXlfbolingly (un-fe'ling-li), adv. 1. In an un- 
feeling or cruel manner. — 2f. Without peniep- 
tion or comprehension. Chaucer, Troilus, ii. 19. 
wwfsMslItij gnsMMi (un-fe'ling-nes), n. The state or 
character of being unfeeling; insensibility; 
hardness: cruelty. 

imfoigllBd (un-f&nd'), a. Not fei^ed; not 
oomat^eit; not hypocritical; real; sincere: 
as, unfeigned piety; unfeigned thanks. Shak,, 
T. of the S., iv. 2. 32. 

nwftiigwAilly (un-fa'ned-li), adv. In an un- 
feigned manner; without hypoensy; really; 
sineerely. 

BeoauM it imellis, vnfesnemie, 

Ha paidonath and abaolveth all them that truly repent 
and utifkArnadfy believe hii holy gon^ 

JBooir yf Oimmn Prayer, AbaolaiioiL 


tagBiriiiaf . 

(un-fA'ned-nes), n. The state 

of being u^eigned; truth; sincerity. Leigh- 
ton, Com. on 1 Pet. ii. 24. 
imfelgXllllg (un-f&'ning), a. Not feigning ; true. 
Cotoper, Odyssey, xxi. 

HHfallcw (un-fer6), v. t. To separate from be- 
ing fellows or from one’s fellows ; sunder ; dis- 
sociate. Mrs. Browning. [Rare.] 
imfellowed (un-fel'ad), e. N ot matched ; hav- 
ing no equal. /SAak., Hamlet, v. 2. 150. 
imralt (un-felt'), a. Not felt; not making its 
presence or action known ; not perceived. 

An unfelt torrow. StheJe., Macbeth, ii. 8. 142. 

imfeltlyf, adv. Imperceptibly. 

Into hi! [Pharaoh*!] breit the tBnvy] hlowea 
A banefoll ayr, whoae atrength vnfdtly flowea 
Through all bit veino. 

Sylwetrr, tr. ot Du Bartaa'a Week!, iL, The Lawe. 
unfence (un-fens'), v. i. 1. To strip offence or 
guard. South, Sermons, IV. iv. — 2. To remove 
a fence or wall from. 

imfenc6d(un-feu6t'),a. Having no fence ; not 
fenced in; also, without protection, goara, or 
security; defenseless. 

A town . . . nnwalled and unfeneed, 

Bohnehed, HUt Bootland, an. 1672. 
Spreading afar and urfeneed o'er the plain. 

Longfellow, Bvangeline, L 1. 

lUXfeniiented (un-f^r-men'ted), u. 1. Not hav- 
ing undergone fermentation. — 2. Not leaven- 
ed; not made with yeast, as bread, 
unfertile (un-f Ar' til), u. Infertile. Dr. H. More. 
imfertileneBB (un-f6r'til-neB), n. InfertiDty. 
Uixfertility (un-f^r-til'i-ti), n. InfertiUty. Nine- 
teenth Century, XX1V.‘834. 
imfestlicht, O. Bee unfeastly, 
unfetter (un-fel'dr), v. t. [< ME. unfeteren; < 
«»-2 -I- fetter.] 1. To loose from fetters; un- 
chain ; unshackle ; remove the fetters from. 

She went allone and gan her herte unfettre 
Out of deadaynoua prison but a lita. 

Chauoer, TroUua, U. 1218. 
2. To free from restraint; set at liberty: as, to 
unfetter the mind. 

unfettered (un-fet'6rd),ji. a. Unchained; un- 
shackled ; hee from resfiuint; unrestrained. 
enfetter'd by the aeiwie of crime. 

Tennyeon, In Memuriam, xxi6. 

nnfeudaliie (un-fu'dal-Iz), v. t. To free from 
feudalism; divest of feudal rights or charac- 
ter. Also spelled unfeudaliee. Carlyle, French 
Rev,, n. V. 5. {Davies.) 
unflgured (un-fig'^), a. l. Not figured. Sp«. 
offlca]ly~*(a) Representing no animal or vcw^ble flguias 
or forms. (6) Devoid of flffures of an> kind . not spikted 
or dotted * as, an unfgured muslin , an unfgured vaae. 

2. Literal; devoid of figures of speech. Blair. 

— 8, In logic, not determined in reference to , 
fimire. 

mmle (un-fil'), v, t, [< «>i-2 + filcK] To remove 
from a file or record. Ford. 
unflled^ (un-fild'), a. [< un-X + fled, pp. of 
fle^, V.] Not rubbed or polished with a file; 
not burnished. 


He was all armd in rugged Steele unJUde, 

As in Uie smoky forge It was cumpilde. 

Speneer, F. Q., ML vU. 80. 


Unflled^ (un-fild'), a. [< ME. ut^led; < un-i *f 
filed, up. of fite*<i, v.] Not soiled, polluted, cor- 
rupted, or contaminated; uudefiled. Surrey, 
i^eid, ii. 

unfilial (un-fil'y^), a. Not filial. 8hak.,Yf,T., 
iv. 4. 417. 

unfllially (un-fil'ya1-i), adv. In an unfilial man- 
ner. 

uufilleted (un-fil'et-ed), a. Not bound up with 
or as with a fillet. Coleridge, The Picture. 

UHfine (uu-f!n'), a. Not fine; shabby. [Store.] 
Tlie birthday waa far from being such a ahow ; empty 
and unfine aa poasible. 

Walpole, Letters (1762X XL 882. {Daviet.) 

uufinlah (un-fin 'ish), n. Lack of finish; incom- 
pleteness. [Rare.] 

It is such a comfort to a tired American — tired of 6ur 
fret and hairy and unfinith— to see something done and 
completed and polished. S, BowUt, in Memam, L 888. 

UUflnialiable (un-fin'ish-a-bl), a. Incapable of 
being finishedL ooueluded*,' or completed. Jarvis, 
tr. ot Don Quixote, I, i. 1. 

uufluiahed (un-fln'isht), a. Not finished; not 
complete; not brought to an end; imperfect. 

A garment ahapeless and unfinUhed, 

Mak., Venu»and Adonis, L 4ia 

unfintahlng (un-fin'ish-ing), n. The aot of 
leaving ui^xiished, or not bringing to an end; 
the state of remaimug unfinished. [Rare.] 
Noble deeds, the uivInisAifig whereof already snrpaaaea 
what others before them have left enacted. 

Mitum, Apology for Smeotymnuus, | a 



muBiPOi 

Mnflrtn (nn-f^rm'), a. Not firm; not strong or 
stable; feeble; infirm. 

The tw^r of earth 

Shakes like a thing unfirm, 8hak., J, C., 1. 8. 4. 
So iB the ut^rtn king 

In three divided. Shat,, 2 Hen. IV., L 8. 78. 

imilniiailiented (un-f6r'ma*men>ted), a. Not 
having a firmament; unbounded; boundless. 
Carlyle, [Rare.] 

imilrnmess (un-f^rm'nes), n. The state of be- 
ing unfirm ; want of firmness ; instability. Imp, 
Dm, 

tllliltt (un-fist' )» [< To un- 

hand; release. [Rare.] 


6608 

Whene'er I go to the field. Heaven keep me from 
The meetlngof ati tnulisfi'd youth or ooward 1 

Heoa. ona Jft, Little French Lawyer, 


HnfleahLly (un-flesh'li), a. Not fleshly ; 
man; incorporeal; spiritual. 


LS. 
not hu- 


Thoee vmfiiMy eyee with which they eay the very air le 
^ C. JSeiufe, Ololeter and ' 


1 Hearth, L 
Bare of flesh; flesh- 


linft^rofhln (Qn-fdr'si-bl)i n. Wanting force or 
strength: as, an «fi/br0fole eipi^asi^ JSMter, 
Ecoles. Polity, v. $ 65. [Baie.} 
imforabodlllg (un-f5r»b5'alng)« a. Not foretell- 
ing; n^ teinn^^the future; ^ving no omens. 

H^Sraknov^la (un-f5r-n5'^bl), a. Ineapa- 
ble of being foreknown. OaoiDom. 
imforeknoWA (un-fdr-nfin'), o. Not previously 
known or foreseen. [Bare.] 


Whloh had no leal proved certain. if«tfiw»kne«e»i. 

^gmn,F.Ik,ULia 


You goodnian Brandy face, her, 
How durat you keep my wife ? 

Cottm, Soarrouidi 


Mton, i 


lei, ph 86. (X>av<ii.) 


nxifiit (UTi-fit'b a. Not fit. (a) Improper; unsuit. 
able : onbecomii^ , inappropriate . aald of tnlni^ 

A most time. SAak,, Hen. VllL, 11. 2. 61. 

(b) Not suited or adapted ; not fitted. 

It cannot be too carefully remembered that air contain* 
ing BO much oarl)onic acid gai that a candle will not bum 
therein U un/U also to support human llfew 

W, L. CarperUer, Energy in Nature (lat ed.^ p. 78. 


U (a) Inapt Bee apt, (e) Unqualified, unmeet un* 

ly, incompetent InButtoient 

(un-fitO, t). i. To make unsuitable; do- 


(e) Wanting gnltable qnallfioationi, physical or moral ; not 
competent , unable : said of persons. 

Unfit to live or die. Shak,, M. for M., Iv. 8. 68. 

■Sya. 

worthy, 

unfit (un 

prive of the proper or necessary qualifications 
for some act, activity, use, or purpose. 

Age and blindnaea had unfitted Lord North for the du- 
ties of a public proaeoutor. Macaulay t Warren HastinKs. 

unfitly (un-fit'li), ado. In an unfit manner; 
not pro^rly ; unsuitably ; inapproiiriately, li, 
t/onyon, Alobemist, To tne Be^er. 
unfitness (un-fit'nes), n. The character of 
being unfit, in any sense. Shak.j Lear, i. 4. 
356. 


thronged. 

nnfietfiiyt (un-flesh'i), a. 
less. 

Gastly Death*! unJUehy feet Sir J, Jknietu 

nvtflincihii^g (un-flin'ohlng), a. Not flinching; 
not shrinking : as, uufltnching bravery, 
nnfiinohingly (un-flin'chiog-Ii), adv. Without nnforesee (un-fdr-8S0» t’* ^ t Pi^t* w^areeaWf 
flinching; unshrmkmgly. pp. wnforeaemf ppr. wtforeemng, [< as-l + 

nnfiower (un-flou'6r), v, t, [< un-a + ^wer.J Jhreeee,! Not to foresee or anticipate ; have 
To strip of flowers. G. /'Vcfcker, Christ’s Victory no previous view or impression of. Sp.Juacketf 
and Tnumpli. [Rare.] Abp. Williams, i. 171. (D(wie»,) 

nnfinent (un-fid'ent), a. Not fluent; unready nnfoiTMesabls (un-f6r-sSVbl), a. Incapable 
in speech. Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, of being foreseen. South, ^rmons, V. vi. 
i. 6. nnforosiding (un-fdr-sS'ing), a. Not foresee- 

iinfliiah (un*flu8h'), v, t, [< en-* + flueh^,"} To ing ; not provident* Daniel, Civil Wars, vi. 
lose a flush of color. muorasesn (uu-fdr-sSn'), a. Not foreseen; not 

The west unfiwthu, the high stars grow bright foreknown* 

M, Arnold, Thyrsls. The indden and ur^oreeecn changes of things, 
unfolled (un-foild'), a. Not vanquished; not Poiruesl Fablea v., Bxpl 

defeated ; not bafiSed. Milton, Hist. Eng., iiJ. Tbo nnfbreeet n , that which is not foreseen or eapeeted. 
unfold^ (un-fdld'), V, [< ME. unfolden, unjalden, Nothing Is certain but the unforeeeen. Froude, 

unvoldcn, < A8. unfealian, unfold, < Kit-, back, unforeskinndd (un-fdr'skind), a. r<Kii- + 
+ /ea Wan, fold : see kh-* and /ohfi, v.J I, foreskin •i' Circumoised. MiiioH,S,A,, 
frana. 1. To open the folds of; expand; spread I. noo. [Bare.] 

out; change from a folded condition, in any nnforetoltt (un-for-tdld'), a. Not predicted or 
sense of the word fold, Chaucer, Troilus, ii. foretold. Mclectie Rev, 

1702; rope, Iliad, ii. 978. — 2. To lay open to nnforewarned (un-f6r-w4rnd'), a. Not fore- 
view or contemplation ; make known in nil the warned; not previously warned or admonished, 
details; develop; disclose; reveal: as, to k«- Mtlton, P. L., v, 246, 

fold one’s designs; to utfold the principles of nnforfeited (un-f6r'fit-ed), a. Not forfeited; 

maintained; not lost. Shak., M. of V., ii,6. 7. 
nnforged (un-forjd'), a, [< ME. unforged; < 
unA + forged,"] Not forg^ ; not made. 


a science. 

The Holy Fader wondred on that he told. 
Off tho merueles tlmt ther fan xn^ola 
(E. E. T. 


Pam, qf Partenay (E 


8 ), L 6124. 


unfitting (un-fit'ii^), a, [< ME. unjittyng; < 

4* fitting,] Not fitting; unsuitable;' un- 
becoming. 

To assail such a hlduons creature 
Off so wonderful! unjittyng stature 

Horn, qf Partenay (E. E. T. S.), L 4768. 

unfittingly (un-flt'lng-li), adv. In an unfitting itself, 
manner; Improiierly. The Atlantic, LXV. 586. 
ttnflw (un-fiks'), V, t, 1. To make no longer 
fixed or firm ; loosen from any fastening ; de- 
tach; unsettle : as, to unfix the mind or affec- 
tions; to unfix bayonets. 

Unfix his earth-bound root Shak,, Macbeth, iv. 1. 96 
2. To melt; dissolve. [Bare.] 

Nor can the rlsiiig sun 
Unfix their frosts. Dryden, 

unfixed (un-fikst'). a. Not fixed, in any sense. 
nnfixedneSS (un-flk'sed-nos), n, Tho state of 
^i^ unfixed or unsettled. Barrov, Sermons, 

Unfizity (nn-fik'si-ti), n. The state of being un- 
fixed; fluctuation; variableness. [Bare.] 

The unfixUy of the inflection of Is shown by the 
existence of the variant nmcroK in Fhodan inscriptions. 

Ctaencal Bet , III. 36. 

nnfiagging (un-flag'ing), a. Not flagging; not 
drooping; maintaining strength or spirit; sus- 
tained: as, unflagging zeal. South, Sermons, 

IV. i, 

(un-fl&m'), v, t. To unkindle; cool. 

[Rare.] 

Fear 

UnJIamee your oonrage in pursnit 

QuarUe, Emblems, ill., Int 

nnfiated (un-flfi'ted), a. [< ki»-1 + h. flatus, 
pp. of flare, blow (see flatus), + -edP.] Not 
blown. 

The ** Jerk ** or unfiated aspirate. 

Jflicye. BrU,, XXIL 886. 

nnfiattering (un-fiat'hr-ing), a. Not flattering, 
in any sense. Sir P, Sidney, Astrophel and 
Stella, xxvii. 

nnflatteringly (un-flat'6r-ing-U), adv. In an 
unflattering manner ; without fiiattery. 
1Uifi6d£ed(nn-fiejd'l, a. 1. Not yet fledged or 
fomi^ed with feathers. 

Her tnVCftf/d brood. CoiqMr, Iliad, lx 

2,^ Not having attained to full growth or expe- 
rience ; not fully developed ; immature. 

Unfledged aetaL\ Dryden, Love Triumphant, L L 
nnfiaill (un-flesh'), e.f. [<Kn-2-f^A] To de- 
prive of flesh ; reduce to a skeleton. [Bare.] 
imfiSflhed (nn-flesht'), a. Not fleshed: not 
seasoned to blood; untried: as, an unfleshed 
hound; ui^/lMked valor. 


lime shall unfold what plaited cunning hides. 

Shak , Lear, 1. 1. 1 


Ufkforged wsa the hauberke and the plate. 

Chaueer, Former Age, 1. 49. 


3. To show, or let bo seen; display. 
[Lightning] that In a spleen 
earth. 


nnforgetable (nn-fOr-get'^bl), a. That cannot 

sXo*., M.N !>., 1. 1 . 346w nnforidvable(un-f^r-giv'a-bn,a. Incapable of 
To become opened out; be spread tfing forpven; unpardouable. Carlyle, Ule 
a^rt; beoomediacloeedordeveloped; develop 

Iw.thyl>«>n^gndnaUy«qA>li(. “?» ^ ‘■® **. 

Tennyean, EleSnore. Hardinge, p. 546. 
tmfold* (un-fdld'), <. [< «»-® + foia>-2 To imforglw (un-f«r-giv'*r). n. One who doea 
release from a fold or pen. not pa^on or forgive ; an toplacable person. 

8h. [th. n.nhm«d] d»m go slon. .od «nfoU d,«p In T' N^t 

the night, «id fem no mMiner ol UL tUrforglTlM (un-f^-giv uig), fl. Not forgiv- 

Quoted In Vo/ton*. Complete Angler, p. 6X. lug; not disposed to overlook or pardon of- 
nnfolder (un-f61'd6r), n. One who or that whioh fenses ymplaoable. Byron, fare Thee Wrfl. 
unfolds. nnffl^wtogness (un-fOr-py'ing-nes), «.^.Tho 

unfolding (un-fol'dlng), n, rVerbal n. of un- i®***^^®* unforgiving: implacabUity. 

/olrfi, ».] The act m spreading out; disolo- •“Wlofd.oii, Clarissa HmIow^ VII. ^7. 
sure; revelation; development. nnforgotteg, imforgpt (un-fdr-^t'n, nn-f«r- 

nnfoldniant (un -f old'mgnt), n. [< unfold^ + unforgaUen brave. Byroti, The Olaour. 

-ment,] Unfolding; development. [Bare.] unfonn (un-f6rm'), v. f, [< im-3 4- /om.] To 

The unfoldmerU of the power of voluntary motion. destroy ; unmake ; decompose, or resolve into 

Pop, Soi, Mo., XXXIIL 4. parts. 

unfoldresst (un-fdl'dres), n. [< unfoltP + -eri imfomal (un-fdr'mjil), a. Not formal; infer- 
4- -cifs.] A female who unfolds or discloses. .... ... , • . 

Th. unfiMraw of trmohwi.. imfonn»li«od (un-f6r'BH»l-lsd), «. Not made 

Uaiinehed, Descrip, of Ireland, formal ; unreduced to forms. Charlotte Bronte, 

unfoliated (ua.f6'li-&-ted), a. Not having a « Vnt Kdum 

foUated etnieture; not foliated. See fX- SotSlSjU’g 

unfiwl (un-f51'), 0 . f. [< K»-l* 4-/oofi.] Tore- *bape. , ^ * 

store from folly ; make satisfaction to (one) for Matter and void, MQton, F. U, vli flSS. 

calling one a fool: take away the reproach of Ualtonn^ staii, la cue. aefroa., stars not toehiM In 
fniivMnvhm 1 ’ eonsteUaUon-flgore, bat considered ae belongliig to 

folly from. [Bare.] ^ oonsteUallons : nraerally used with mniSioe 

Have 3 oil any way, thra, to me amln 7 to Ptolemy's catalogne, as me shapes of the coasteimtiOD- 

Shak., M. W. of w., Iv. 2. isa flguree are not so determinate ae to dletlagulah whethor 
imfoatod (un-ffit^ed), a. Not trodden by the Ptolemy 

foot of man; unvisiM. [Bare.] HnfortlwMl (uib-ffir'ti-ftd), a. Not fortified, in 

Until It eame to some wytoated nlains any sense* 

Wb«.f<Kl^h^otf«u r.M,Bnd]rml<)ii. A h-rt • sd*! hi«P*«« 

tmforbiddail, unlorbid (un-f^r-bid'n, un-f^r- Htsk., Hamlet, L 1 04 

bid'), a. Not forbidden; not prohibited; ap- iiiilS(irtil!rt(uii-f6r'ti-fI),e. t, fortify,] 

plied to persons; allowed; permitted; legal; Td strip of foriMoations; ^smantle. [Bare.] 
applied to things. ^ , , . . . On the ktng s nsms I oommsand yon to leane ' 

imfbrbidltolllMfli (un-fdr-bid n-nei), n. The •rmoiir, to dlKsmp year oamp, sad ioKfi^r^e Tl, 
state of being unforbidden. Boyle, sDlss. thmmra, Letters (tr. by Hrilowca, uiti p, 1 

unforced (un-fdMO, «. Not forced, in any imtotOlUMlft (im-f5ri»‘-n|-ii), n. [< unfortih 
sense of that word. na(te) 4- -<jy*j MJ^onune. 

iy,Wu|^jrt»ii a.* 

unforcedly (un-ffir'sed-li), ode. Inanunforeed M4l^iSaeeieM4,p,m, (Detiee,) 

maimer. Amdys, tr« of Ovid’s Metamorph,, imfoitimiile (un-f6r^tfi>®n|t)i a. said a. 1 sk 
riii, note. Not fortonate; not proiipefmM; Hnlaftky; OH- 



Mppy: M, Mn wtfMunaU advoatm; an im- 
fmtMate maa. 

ICaa «¥tr wan moat Menad» ttU onat fate 
jamwlit love and woown foniL umfartutM 
To iSl that a¥er taated of their anmaa. 

FiM»r, latthfol 8 hepharda«h ir. 4 . 

lU-Mamd, diaaatroiia, oa« 

n. n, Qna who or that which is nnfortunate; 
one who has AUlen into inisfortime or misery. 
One iBon 
Weanr of nresth. 

Bcdd, Bridge of Bi^duu 

lisfoirtllliataly <un-fdr^$$*] 4 t-li}, adv. in an 
onfortnnate manner ; hy ill fortune ; unhappily. 
8kdk,f Venus and Aaoni% L 1029. 
lUtforttmateiieBB (uzh>fdr'|^-i4t-neB), n. The 
oondition or state of being unfortunate; ill 
luck; iU fortune. 

Hia greateat waa in hla graateat Bleat- 
ing; Belw, Ohroniolea, p. 102 . 

imfOflBiliferaili (un-fos-i-lif>rus). o. Desti- 
tute of fossils. Mnwe, Britt XVw. 622. 
unfoidliiad (un-fos%lsd), a. Not fossilized. 
Quarterly Bev, 

unfostorad (un-f 0 B't 6 rd)» a. 1. Not fostered; 
not nourished.-— 2. Not countenanced or fa- 
vored; not patronized: as, a scheme unfoetered, 
unfoill^t (un-filt'), a. Not fought. 

If they maroh along 

Uufeuffht wlthaL Shak,, Hen. V., iiL 6 . IS: 
mtfoimded (un-fouuMed), a, 1. Not founded; 
not built or established. MUtoUt P. L., ii. 829. 
— 2 . Having no foundation; vain; idle; base- 
less : as, unfounded expectations. Paleut Natu- 
ral Theology. 

tuifoiindedly (un-foun'ded-li), adv. In a base- 
less or unfounded manner, 
imframablet (un-fra'ma-bl), a. Not capable 
of beimr framed or molded. Hooker, Bkicles. 
Polity, T J 16. 

Hnthunableneast (un-frfi'm^-bl-nes), n. The 
character of being unframable. Bp. /^ndereon. 
mframet (un-frftm'), t*. t [< e/i -2 -f- frame.^ 
To destrov the frame of; take apart ; henoe, to 
make useless; destroy. 

Yon write onto me that yon ere much offended by many 
■landeren that deprane ;^ur doii^ and Kn^wfiw your 
attempte. Owmra, Letten (tr. by Hellowes, 1577X p. lOU 

unfiramed (un-framdOt o. 1, Not formed; not 
constructed: not fashioned. Dryden. — 2. Not 
provided with a frame ; not put into a firatme : 
as. an uf{framed picture. 
lUlfkancllued (un-fran'chizd), a. Not fran- 
chised. 

imfrailgiblet (un-fran'ji-bl), a. Not frangible ; 
incapable of being broken ; infrangible. Jer, 
Taylor, 

Hnfraukable (un-fraug'k^bl), a. Incapable of 
being frankea or sent by* a publio conveyance 
free of expense. Southey, Letters (1819), iii. 106. 
{Davies,) 

Unlkailgnt (nn-frdt' ), a. Not fraught ; not filled 
with aload or burden ; unloaded. 

Bat would €k)d that without longer delayea 
Theee galeae were vufraught in fortie dayet. 

i/oUugt'f FoyopM. L IM. 

nnfirae (un-fr 6 ')» C< MK. unfre; < ww-l + 
free,'\ Not free, in any sense of the word 
free. 

Below the freeman there were unftM men, aerfa bound 
to the toil and alarea, the oon<iaer«d foea of peat genera- 
tioiM and the oaptivea of hia own. 

F. PcUoek, Land Uwa, i Id 
In no iverioua arrangement between Chriattan atatea 
had the rule **free ahipa, free gooda** been aeparated from 
the f^Dpoelte, *‘wt\f\naa or hoatfle ahipa, hoatile gooda." 

Wodny, IntrodT to Inter. Law, f 174. 

«llfirgffigt(un-Ms')»ff* f* [< wii-3 4* ./V-ecse.] To 
thuw. 

UMr$m the froat of her ohaate heart, 

r. irutfaen, Judith, It. IM. (Bavtsi.) 

WhibisqmMf (un-M'kwcn-si), n. The state of 
inttinrunlj. 

tlwisiftvgiiaiieffofiVParitfoiia. fiVsnetfla Baaaya ▼!. 

(unM^kwj^t), a. Not frequent; 
not comiuon ; not happening often ; infrequent. 
Speetator, No. 41^ 


thereon, for the due performaaoe of whlohafund eoaela^ 
kffi of the produot of oertain taxes or sonroea of rgrenme 
is set aside. 

Qnftirl (un-f0rr)> t’* £< 4144-9 + trans 

1 . To flpread or shake out from a furled state, 
as a sail or a fiag. 

GalUa'a proud ataodard^ to Bararla’a Joined, 
Unfurl their gilded liliea in the wind. 

Addium, The CampaiipL 

2. Figuratively, to disclose ; display. 

I am reaolTed to display my ui^urlsd scale in vour very 
face. JV. Ward, Simple Cobler, p. 50. 

The red right arm of Jore, 

With all hui terroie there unfUrFd. 

Byron, tr. of Horace. 

n. intrans. To be spread out or expanded ; 
open to the wind. 

As marka hla eye the eeaboy on the mast. 

The anchors rue^ the sails w^rUny fast 

Byron, Oorsalr, i 10. 
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(im-fretOi r. t [< im-9 + freii,'] To 
smooiu ont ; relax. 

Until the Lord his angry brows. 

Orttm and Lodg$, Looking ulaas for Lond. and Ung. 

tmlMMl (un-fret'ed), a. Not fretted; not 
worn or rubbed. Holinshed, Chronicles of Ire- 
land, an. 1632. 

imftitlld (nn-frend'), n, K JdE. unfreond, on- 
freond (as IdHG. leamiatf ), nostile person ; < un- 
+ ^firiend.^ Cne not a friend; an enemy. Car- 

imfirlended (un-frenMed), a. Lacking friends; 
not countenanced or supported. Shak,, T. N., 
iii. 8 . 10 . 

He waa ur^amdsd and unknown. 

Tieknor, Hist. Span. Literature, IL 97. 

imfiriendadness (un-fren'ded-nes), ft. The 
^alit^rstateof being unfriended. ASienseum, 

nnfriMiailS:*. (un-frend'U-ne»), *. The qtiel- imfaxnlah (un-f^'nieh), v. t [< **i-a +/hrii;rt.3 
ity of being unfriendly: wantot^dness; die- To deprive of furniehfag, furniture, or nMes- 
favor. i;«^*ton.Cotn. onlPetii. 11. eanes of any kind, Pattwham, Arte of Eng, 

nuMandly (un-iMnd'li), a. 1. Not friendly; Poeeie. p. 170. . 

not kind or benevolent; inimical: ae, an tm- Bliftinusa^d (un-ftrniebt), a. Notfm^ehed; 
friendly neighbor. supplied with furnishings or furniture of 

I would not breed dissentlon ; tod ; unsupplied ; unequipped ; as, an un- 

*Tls an unfriendly office. furnished house. 

Bmu. and Pl.^ Knight of Malta, ii. 8. bo much unfumiih*d for this time. 

They left their bones beneath un/Hendly skies. Shak , K. and It. 2. la 

Oou^wf, Expostulation, L 524. tmftiyrawed (un-fur' 6 d), a. Not furrowed; not 
2. Not favorable; not adapted to promote or formed into drills or rid^s; henoe, smooth: as, 
support any object. an unfurrowed field ; the unfurrowed sea. 

The wiifWsfwUy elements. ^Sftolr., Pericles, iii. 1. 52. The unseeded and uViirrotced soli. CSovper, Odyssey, lx. 

-to. Hosttte, Inlinloal, ant^nUtlo, Bee andeabU. onAuedl (nn-fuzd"), a. Not fused ; not melted. 

unmendly (un-frend'h), adv. In an unkmd miftiaaHB (un-fuzd'), a. Not provided or fitted 
manner ; not as a friend. WoUasion, Religion ^th a fuse, as a mine or a bomb. 8oience,Y. 74. 
of Nature, vi. unlUble (un-fu'zi-bl), a. Infusible. [Bare.] 

nuMea^P (un-frend'ship), «. [< IM!. (»“g'g^ ung'k#), ». The bU- 

frindship; < unfriend + Unfriendli- 

ness; enmity. 

Hnfrigllted (nn-fri'ted), a. 


Not frighted; not 


mang. 
nngamf (un-gfin'), a. 

< a«-l + gain, a.j 1 . 


[< ME. ungain, ungayn; 
Ferilous; dreadful. 


rerorrto to a monk’s frock, to deprive of ecole* llll664R6d (un-gimd0> Not y«t gai 
siastical rank or authority. possessed. 8^4^., T. and C., i. 1. 3 l 6 . 


[He] gird gomes vnto grotindo with vngayn strokes. 

DeHrueHon qf (E. & T. B.X L 1582. 

2. Ungainly; awkward; clumsy. 

A brown boy with a thin face, a hum note, and n tm- 
gain as iioetibie. vmy, Letters, 1. 8S. 

ined; un- 


Mjf ungainiU (un-gAnjifil), Unprofitable; not 


I. vii. 4. 

onfirock (un-frok'), t [< un-^ + frock,] To 
deprive of a frock; divest of a frock; henoe, 
re£ 
siastic; 

Proud prelate," she [Elisabeth] wrote, ... « juu ~ 

do not immediately comply with my request, ... I will pi^P®mg gain. Danm, Musophlto. 
«f 0 vekyout" QllgailllilieBB (un-gan'li-nes), n. The state or 

J, JR. Green, Short Hist, of Bug. People, vlL 8 . character of being ungainly; ungainly apjiear- 
unfinotod (un-fmk'ted), a. In her,, having no ance ; clumsiness : awkwardness, 
fruit : said of a branch or sprig of some plant xmgaillly (un-g&n'li), a. [< ME. ^ungayn^ (et, 
which is usually represented fruoted. More ungainly , adv, y, < a.] If. Unfit; 

leaves or sprigs are usuaUy shown as forming 
part of ^e oranoh than when there is fruit. 
nnfiructaoHBt. C< + fructuous.] Un- 
fruitfid. Wyclif. 

unftllitftll (un-^t'ftd), a. Not fruitful, in any 
sense. 

In the midst of hla unfrwlfvl prayer. 

Shak., Luorece, L 844. 

Qnftnitfyilly (nn-fr6t'fhl-i), odt;. In an unfruit- 
ful manner : fruitlessly. B. Jonson, The Silent 
Woman, v. 1. 

tmfindtnilBaBB (un-fr6t'f0l-nes), n. The state 
or character of being unfruitful; barrenness; ungallAllt (un-gal'imt, -ga-lant')t c* Notgal- 
InfccunditY . unproductiveness : applied to per- lant ; unoourtly to ladies. Gay, Letter to Bwift, 
BonBortbfilgB, April 27, 1781. 

unftuitOUfft, a, [ME., also urfruytous; < im-J uncalled (un-gfild'), a. Unhurt; not galled; 
+ /irwifoas, fruitful: see ^uefoows.] Unfmit- uninjured. 


vain. 

Misusing their knowlecfoe to ungainly ends, as either 
ambition, superstition, or tor sstlstying their onriosity. 

Hanivwna, Sermons, IV. 18. 

2. Awkward ; clumsy; uncouth : as, an ungain- 
ly ouaingB, Everett, Orations, II. 218.«8yn. S. 
uneouth. Bungling, etc. Bee awkward end elumey, 
ungainly (un-gfin'U), adv. [< me. *^ungaynly, 
ungeinUbhe; < ttn-^ + gatnly, adv,] In an awk- 
wm manner; olumsiiy; uncouthly. 

Why dost thou stare and look so ungubUyf 

Vanbrugh, Oonfoderscy, i A 


ful. WwMf. 
anfOilad, unftralled (un-fu'eid). a. Not sup- 
plied wfth fuel ; not fed with fuel. South^, 
Thalaba, ii. {Davies,) [Rare.] 
unfbldllM (un-ffil-fildOr a. Not fulfilled ; not 


Why, let the stricken deer go weem 
The hart ungalled play. 

Shak,, Hamlet, UL 2, 288. 

nngannent (un-gftr'ment), v, t [< an-9 + gar^ 
went.] To unclothe ; ‘strip. 


aeoomislished: as, a prophecy or pre&ction un- Hngarnwnted (un-gftr'm§n-t^), a. Not having 
0 , 1401 ^ PT. ftii srarments: not covered with ffarments: un- 


2a the Oenosn anivenltiea fends were not w^rspmL 
Musya, BrU„^tx£Lm, 

VBljrafaiBtf (un-frf<kwent0> «*<*[< tm-S + 
j To eeaee to trequent. 7, Pkil^, 
i. [Bare.] 

WfirMtolod (un-ftf-kwea^tedl, a. Not fire- 
aueniM; seldom resorted to vy bttman be- 
scuitary: as. an sq/ysgiiefiiMl plaoe or 
Shak, T. G. od V.. V. 4. 2. 

(icii*4M^kw9nt*li)f adv, Infre* 
i,OiitbeFaaslpiis,t.2. [Bare.] 


garments; not covered with garments; 
clothed. 

And round her limbs unganusnUd the fire ^ 
Curl'd its fierce flakes. 

Sauiksy, Joan of Arc, tv. (Baeisji.) 

ungarniBhed (un-gkr'nlsht), a. [< ME. ungar- 
nyst; < im-1 + garnished,] Not garnished or 
furnished; unadorned; not properly provided 
or equipp^. 

The gome wats eiwanwif with god men to dele. 

Amiar^ive Foeme (ed. MorrisX ii. 187. 

A idala nuMmlfA'd present as a thMke-offering to thee. 

MiUm, Animsdverrions. 



fuifOiid, Milton, P. L., iv. 611. 

naraUt (un-ffiio. s. Not fuU or complete ; im- 
perteot. Sylvester, 

imftimsd (nn-fdmd'), a. 1. Not fumigated.— 

2t. Not extracted or drawn forth by fumiga- 
tion; undigtUled: noting odor or scent. 

She • . . strows the ground 
With rose and odours from the shrub «i0imed. 

jriMon,F.L.,T.S4a. 

imtaldad (un-fon'ded), a. Not funded ; float- 
ing: as, an unfunded debt. See fundi, v, t, and 
funded. The ur^unded debt of the United Kingdom 
exists in the form of exchequer bills sod bonds, treasury 
bUia eto., issued by the goTemmeni when it desires to ungarterad (un-gfir'tdrd), a. Not held by gar* 

debt of that oount^ is properly no debt at all, the goT- wearing garters. 

" " * — Oder no ^ 

L by the 


bda^myerno obl| 


ttmee; while the /tended 
no debt at all, the sot- 
m to repay the prUudpal 
I but only to pay the Interest 


You ehid at Btr Proteus for 


going ungoftertd, 
ShaJt„i,Q, of V., iU l.7flL 



imgfttharad 

onfAthered (im-mTH'drd), a. Not gathered 
together; not culled; not picked; not collect- 
ed ; specifically, noting printed sheets that have 
been folded, but not gathered in regular order 
for binding. 

Those persons whose sonls are dispersed end mgcOhtfd 
hy reason ot a wanton humour to intemperate Jesting are 
apt to be trilling in their religion. 

Jar. Tailor, WotkM (ed. 1886X I. 741. 

ungear (un-ger'), r. t. [< -f ffear,] To 
strip of gear; also, to throw out of gear. 

nnganeralad, nnganeralled (un-jen^r^d). a. 
Made not geuer^; local; particular. jhtUer. 
[Bare.] 

nngenerated (un-jen'^rft-ted), a. Not gener- 
ated ; not brought into being. Bdleigh. 
nnganeroUB (un-jen'e-rus), a. Not onerous; 
not showing liberality or nobility of mind or 
sentiments; illiberal; ignoble; dishonorable. 
The victor never will impose on Cato 
Ungan'rotu terms. Additon^ Cato. 

migaiieroilBly (un-jen Vrus-lij, odfe. In an un- 
generous manner; ilhlSIerally: ignobly, 
nngeilial (un-je'nlal), a. Not genial, (a) Not 
favorable to natural growth: as, unatmiU air: uncial 
soils, (b) Not kindly, unpleasant; aisaffreeable ; harsh; 
nnsvmpatlketic as, an wtipemol disposition, (e) Not con* 
gemsl ; not suited or adapted. [Aiu«.3 
Critical explanations of dUBoult passages of Scripture 
... do well for publication, but are wnpeniof to the hab- 
its and taste of a general audience. 

^ney Smith, in Lady Holland, ill 

imgenitnredt (un-jen'i-Jftrd), a. Wanting gen- 
itms; wanting the power of propagation; im- 
potent. Shak.f M. for M., iii. 2. IfH. 
nngenteel (un-jen-ter)f Not genteel; im- 
pute ; rude : of persons or manners, 
nngenteelly (un-jen-tdrii), adv. In an ungen- 
teel manner; impolitely; uncivilly. Edinburgh 
Bw. 

Hllgantlfi (un-jen'tl), a. [< ME. ungentel; < tiit-i 
+ genile.2 1 . Not gentle ; harsh ; rough ; rude ; 
lU-bred; impolite. 

When nature biddeth thee to be good and gentle to 
other, she commandeth thee not tu be cruel and ungentle 
to thyselt Sur T. More, Utopia (tr. by Bobinson), ii. 7. 

Cassar cannot live 

To be ungenUa. Shak , A. and C., v. 1. 60. 
2. Not noble; plebeian. 

Sum man hath grete ryohesses, but he is asharuyd of his 
ungentel lynage. Chaucer, Boethius, ti. prose 4. 

ungentlemaiit (un-jen'tl-m^), e. t. Same as 
ungentlemantse. 

Some tell me home-breeding will ungenUemem him. 

Oontleman Inetrueted, p. 646. (paviee,) 

imgantlemailise (un-jen'tl-mipi-iz), v. t. [< nn-l 
+ gentleman + -< 2 W.] To deprive of the char- 
acter of a gentleman ; make Doorish. [Bare.] 
Unmanning and ungentlemanvtlng themselves to any 
extent. C. A. BrUted, BngUsh University, p. 416. 

lU^entlfimanlike (im-jen'tl-man-lik), a. Not 
like a gentleman ; not becoming a gentleman ; 
ungentlemanly. Sydney Smith, To John Allen, 
imgentlemaiumess (un-jen'tl-man-li-nes), n. 
The character of bei^ ungen tlei^nly. ^ar- 
terly Bev. 

Hngentlemaaly (un-jen'tl-mw-li), a, Notbe- 
j^ing a gentleman ; rude ; uncivil ; ill-bred. 

Swearing iu the Playhouse Is an ungentlemanly as well 
as au unohiisUan Practice. 

Jeremy Collier, Shmi View, p 69. 

<B8yil. See unHvU. 

Hngentlemaiily (un-jen'tl-miui-li), adv. In an 
ungentlemanly manner ; not'as a gentlemau. 

To defraud and cousen them ungentlemanly of Uielr 
parents love, which is the greatest and fairest portion of 
their tuheritauoe. UMand, hr of Plutarch, p. 148. 

imgentleness (un-jen'tl-nes), n. 1 . Want of 

r tleness; harshness; severity; rudeness. — 
Vi^ant of politeness; incivility. 8hak,, Ab 
you Like it, v. 2 83. 

ungently (un-jent'li), adv. In an ungentle man- 
ner; harshly; with severity; rudmy. Shdk., 
Tempest, i. 2 . 444. 

HnfenHine (un-jen'u-in), a. Not genuine. 

His best Plays sre almost always Modest and clean 
Gomplexion'd. His Ampbitrio, exceptlug the ungenvAne 
Addition, is such. Jeremy Cottier, Short View, p. 1& 

HHgenililienesa (un-jen'^-in-nes), n. The ebar- 
aoler of being ungenuine ; spuriousness. 

Hllfet (nn-get')) t). t. [< ttn-S getl, (]f. im- 
hegei.'l To treat as if unbegotten. [Bare.] 

Ill dtagjm you ; 111 disinherit yon ; 

III wngH yon. Sheridan, nie HIvals. 

mififtad (on-gif'ted), a. Not gifted. <a) Not 
endowed with pecnllsr faculties. 

A hot-headed, ungifted, uitedifying preacher. 

Arbuthnot, Bisk of John Bun, xxttL 
(h) Hot haviBi received a gift; without a preeent 
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IM thou depart the eosst «nv6M. 

Odyssey, xv. 

llHglld(im-fl^O>i’- 1* [< + yOdll.] To de- 

prive of gilding. 

It will ungild one face of the object while the other 
face becomes gilt. WorMlop Beeeipte, lat ser., p. 19a 

Hllfilded, Qllflll (un-dl'ded, un-gUtO» a. Not 
^Tt; not overlaid with gildii^. 

Our mean ungilded stage. Bryden, 


saionmUf 

Peniaa £ntits.1 A genus of plants, of the older 
6 Sii|»Maea 0 ana tribe Itlsdistliisolaliad 

from therelated genus JSeomm, the h om^ eetn^ byite 

MuiEeyv^ n^ve"^ ^uunuri* 
satiny reddish wood. It to a small trse, or someumes a 
lowshrub. with leavss of from 8 to 7 serrate leaflets, ths te^ 
minalltsllet being long-stalksd. The rose-colored flowers 
sre aggregated in lateral clusters or oorymba followed by 
a ooriaoeous three-lobed capsule eontaining three globose 
of the horse-oheetottt^ but with 


UltfildiHg (nn-gil'ding), n. The act or process ^etic ptvperttoaand reputed jMlamiona. 
of depriving of gilding; henoo, figuratively, 


stripping off of tmeorarions. 

By all this wee may uoiijeoture bow little wee neede 


seeds resembling those 
ema‘ 

a nag! 


idt»a. ^eungoredi. 

(nn^d'Jj, e. t ;^pret. and p^. u^odded, 


pm.ungodOing. K nn-S + gocfl.] 1. To divest 
or the mvine attributes or qualities, real or sup- 
nosed ; divest of divinity ; undeify. Dr. J, 8eoh» 
[Bare.]— 2. To deprive of a god, or oause to 
recognize no god; make atheistical or godless. 
[Bare.] 

Thus men ungodded may to placea rto& 

And sects may be preferred without dtagutoe. 

Bryden, Hind and PanSer, fll. 741 

variant of tufligod^i a. A Middle English form of ungood. 

HBgodlily (uxi-god'li-li)^ adv. In an ungodly 


feaira that the ur^uUding ot onr Prelatee will prove the 
wuodentng of our Priests. Milton, Animadverstonl. 

Articles of iron, steel, and silver, which cannot be sub- 
mitted to the un^^iftp-bath. 

WorkijMp Beeeipte, lat ser., p. 906. 

nngill (un-gilO» r. t. [< un-^ + gilB."} To re- 
lease tne gills of (a fish) from the net ; take or 
remove from a gill-net, as fish, 
imglltt (un-gilt^), V. t. An obsolete ^ 

ungild. uujguiuug vuu-i^u. uuv. 

Byesuse that there was none yll that did vngiBe it manner ; impiously ; wickedly. 

Oolden Bote, Prol. njigodlJliegg (un-god'li-nes), n. The quality of 
imgiltlf),n. [M£.: 8 eeimgifi/^.] Without guilt; b^ng ungodly; impiety; ^okedness. 


innocent. 


Is this an honour unto thy deyte. 

That folk ungiltif sullen here injure T 

naueer, Trotlus, ilL 1018. 


niigird (un-g 6 rd'), v. t. ^ ^ _ 

tldug off the girdle, as a robe ; also, 


f< un-2 

loosen l>y taking off the girdle, r' 
to tako the girdle or belt from. 

The sportive exercises fm* the which the genius of Mil- 
ton ungirde itself. Maeaulay. 

ungivet (un-glv'). *>- [< uw-a + gwe."] To give 
way; relax; slacken. 

That religion whioh to nther suddenly parched np than 
seasonably ripened doth commonly ungive afterwards. 

Fuller, Ch. Hist, u. ii 4a (Danee.) 

ungiving (un-giv'ing), a. Not bringing gifts. 
Dryden. [Bare.] 

ungka, n. See umga. 

ungka-pnti (nng'k^put-i), n. FNative name.] 
The active ^bTOn'of Sumatra, DylohofM agilU. 
Also called ungha, unglca-pati, ungka^etam. 


The wrath of God to revealed from heaven against all 
ungodlineee. Bom. i 1& 

tmaadlY (nn-god^li), a. 1. Not godly ^ oarelesg 
of G^; godless; wicked; impious; sinful: as, 
+ gird.] To ungodly men or ungodly deeds. 1 Pet. iv. 18. 


Glory to him whose Just avenging Ire 
Had driven out Uie ungodly from his sight 

MUton, P. L, Tli 186. 

2. Polluted by wickedness. 

The hours of this ungodly day. 

Shak., K. John, Ui L 109. 
Such an ungodly sickness I hive got 
That he that undertakss my cure must first 
» O'erthrow divinity, all moral laws 

Beau, and FI, King and No King, Hi L 

8 . Outrageous ; extremely annoying. [Slang.] 
The poisonous nature of the wind, and Its ungodly and 
nnintermittent uproar, would not suffer me to sleep. 

ii L. Stevemon, OlsUs. 

4 . Squeamish; nice. Halkwell. [Prov. Eng.] 
wflya. 1. Oodleee, Vnrighteoue, etc. Bee irrdigioue. 


ungladt (un-glad'), a. [ME. unglad, < AS. un- HngOOdf (un-gfidO, a.,X^JMnS. ung^, ungod, < 
gltpd (ss Icel. ugladkr), not glad; as un-l + glad.l ttng^ (» OHG. 


Sorry; 
iii. 63. 


sad. AUiterative Poems (ed. Morris), 


G. unguot, G. ungut z 
Icel. ttaodhr), not good ; as im-l + good.'] Not 
good; Dad. 


TmgUddeil(uii-glad'ii),»>.«. \<un-3 + gladdm.-] nnfOOdlyt (un-(rtd'M), a. [< ME. vnpo^y. i 
To deprive of gladness; leave uncheered; make + goodly, a.] Not goodly ; not good; bad. 
sad. [Bare.] 1 nolde holde hir ungoodly. Bom. qf the Boee, i a74L 

It wears, to ray eye, a stem and sombre aspect too UHgOOdlyt (nn-fl[i!ld'li), adv. [< ME. ungoodly, 
much ungladdened ny g^al srashina ongoodly / < un^ 4- gwHily, adv. ] Not well ; iU. 

** ' ^ > P* ^ ongoodly sarvyd ther in. 

imglaia (un-glfiz'), v. t. [< un^ + glaze.] To Paeum Lettere, IlL 186. 

take the glass from, as a window or window- wnymWIl (un-gfird'), a. [< un-i + gorei + -6<f«.] 

^ TT ^ Not stained or marked with gore; unblooded, 

unglased (nn-gUzd'), a. 1 . Unprovided with [Bare.] 

glass, or with glass windows.— 2. Not coated Helms of gold 

or covered with vitreous matter: as, KMolaxTcd rwgww^ with Woud. . 

earthenware. See unglaeed pottery, under not- Syloeeter, The Vacatloii, p- 988. iBaviee.) 

tery. 'u x et illlgorad3(un-^'),o, [< wt-i + porca + -wfa.] 

lU^OOmed (nn-gl 6 md' )^ a. Not darkened, over- Not gored ; not wounded as with a horn or spear. 

1 have a voice and precedent of peaces 
To keep my name ungored. 

Shak., Hamlet v. 9. 961. 

not 


IU^VU1UWU\UU-|$1UIUU uz*. J 

shadowed, or overclouded. [Bare.] 

With look ungloomed by gutla M. Oreen, The Spleen. 
Hngloriflad (un-gld'ri-fld), a. Not glorified; 
not honored with praise or adoration. Dryden. 
HHglority (nn-gld'ri-fy, V. t. [< un^ + glorify.] 
To deprive of glory. Watte, Bemnants of Time, 
ML [Rare.] 


iHfforged (nn-gfirjd'), a. Not gorged; 
fiued; not sated. 

Ungorged with fleth and blood. 

Bryden, Theodore and Honoria. 

(tm^W'ri-n,), a. Not 

bnnging no glory or honor; iniponolu. XL W. B. (Daniet,) [Bare.] 

naglore (nn-gluT'}, «. (. [<««-* + yJow.] To gotten. 

tike off the gloTe or gloree from. • ^ flitefc. H«, v.. 1 1 *7. 

‘ w t.. « »i«, 

Lategowre ho mgovemable a poet caimot be tmtudehod 

HHfltia (un-ffl6'), v.t. [< vn^ + phto.] To sen- i trust . . . thateiir sntmies, who predict that the In- 
arate, as that which Is glued or cemented; dtdgenoe will make us more ineolent and w n p ewm a Ma 
he^fl^tlvely, to free firom any strong at- ««id themielvii ^ 

2 . Lieentlous; wild; unbridled: as, ungovem* 
able passiont. M i|git U nmaiiageebie, istiaeti^ tm* 
Not glutted; not ^ 

^ ^or,*tn r»ted; notelo^ imgSS.le. 

Seyd s tm giuMs d eye. Byron, OaneSat, ii. a ■taagotFtniaMy ody. tn fl® 

tTaimadia (un^gm^'H), n* [HL. (EndUeber, ungovernable nmner; jm as not to be gov^ 
ISSB), named iw Zmgnadf'wno wiote (1787) on ot rosttaiiiede 





^ (im^gttv^tod), a. X. Not 

med; hairing no goremment; anarohicair 
Tht iitito ti grMA tad y«t wotamU 

ahak,, BIoIl nL» a 8. 127. 

d. Not oontroUed; not subjected to govern- 
meni or law; not restrained or regulated; un- 
managed; unbridled; licentious: as, ungavemed 
passions. 

To Mnro utvoswiaod appetite. MdUm, P. L., xL 617. 

ungown (un-goun'), f>. t [< im-a + gown.} To 
remove from the clerical function; degrade 
from the position of priest or clergyman. Com- 
pare unoowl, wuftoek, 

nngraced (un-gr$et')> a. Not graced; not fa- 
vored ; not honored. 

Ungra^id, wltbont enthorlty or merk. 

JB. JoMon, Catiline, 1 1. 

nagraotfhl (un-grAs'fdl), a. Not graceful; 
lacking grace or elegance; inelegant; clumsy: 
as, ungraceful manners. 

Kor are thy Hpa MiWmt P. L., via 21& 

The other oak rematning a blackened and ungrateful 
trunk. ScotL 

nngraeafnlly (un-grfts'fdl-i), odv. in an un- 
graceful manner; awkwardly; inelegantly. 
l^ectator. 

nagraoefOlnaM (un-ffr&s'fid-nes), n. The qual- 
ity of being ungraceful ; want of gracefulness ; 
awkwardness: as, ungracefulneee of manners. 
Locke. 

imgracions (un-grfi'shus), a, 1. Bude; un- 
mannerly; odious; hateful; brutal. 

How uru/raeioui a thing thii ambition is. 

Latimetf Misc. Bel. 

Ungraciout wretch t 

Fit for the mountains and the barbarona oaves, 
Where manners ne’er were preached. 

Shot., T. N., iv. 1. 61. 

2. Offensive; disagreeable; unpleasing; un- 
acceptable. 

Parts which are unpnunoue to the sight 

DrydeUt tr. of Juvenal, x. 643. 

Anything of grace toward the Irish rebels was as un* 
graeiouM at Oxford as at London. 

Clarendon, Oreat Bebelllon. 

3. Showing no grace ; impious; wicked. 

Swearest thou, ungraeioue boy? 

Shat., 1 Hen. IV., ii. 4. 49a 

HBgr^otudy (un-grfi'ehus-li), adr. In an un- 
gracious manner; with disfavor: as, the pro- 
posal was received ungrac%ou8lg. 

Itiis that with gyle was geten vngraeiowdioh is spended. 

iHert PUvnnan (B), xv, 12a 

ungraciOluaidSS (un-gra'shus-nes), n. The 
character of being ungracious. Jer, Taylor. 

tmcraining (un-g^'mng), n. The act or pro- 
cess of removing the grain of somethiug. (Hld- 
er^8 Manual, p. 23. 

nngrunnuttical (un-gra-mat'i-kfil), a. Not ac- 
cording to the estabushed rules of grammar. 

Hllgtailltliatlcally (un-gra-mat'i-kal-i), adv. In 
a manner contrary to tne rules of '^ammar. 

Hngratet (un-gr&tO, a. and n. [< tcn-t + grated. 
Cl. ingrate MM un^attful.} L a. 1, Not agree- 
able .—2. Ungrateful. 

But, Carthage, fie ! 

It cannot be ungratr, faithleaee throngh leare. 

Jforston, fiophonisba, 11. 2. 

n. n« An ungrateful person; an ingrate. 
Swift. 

HngTAtaftll (un-inAt'ffil), a. 1. Not grateful; 
not feeling thankful or showing gratitude for 
favors; not making returns, or imiking ill re- 
turns, for kindness. 

1 oai^ not to oblige an ungnagutt age : and perhape 
the world is delivered by it from a taniie of imperti* 
geslyn, To Samuel Papys, Hsq. 
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r v- Should turn thee away uturruH/led, 

JBeou. and FL, Honeet Kan’s Fortune, L 

ungravet (nn-jpAv'), e. t. [< un-a + graved.} 
To take out of the mve ; disinter. Fuller, CJh. 
Hist., IV. ii. 68. {Davies.) 
TUgraTaCun-gyfiv'ba. [< a»-i + proncS.] Not 
grave or serious. Dojoiee, 

graved + 


. „ ,, gr(ive^ + 

-eda.] Unburied; not placed in a grave; not 
interred. Surrey, JBneld, iv. 
nngravely (un-gi*v'li), adc. Without gravity 
or seriousness; without dignity; indecently. 
Shak., Cor., ii. 8. 233. [Bare.] 

Hngreablet, a. An erroneous form of Middle 
English unagreeable, occurring in the sixteenth- 
century editions of Chaucer, 
tu^eediness (un-gre'di-nes), ft. The chai^ter 
of beingnotg^edy, inai ” " “ 

XX. 6ir 


ungreenf (un-grenO* O. U ME. ungrene, < AS. 

’ ‘ greenT} Not green; deoay- 


mgrene; 
mg, 


i UM-l + I 


With eeer bnunches, bloseoms 


ungrounded (un-groun'ded), a. Having no 
foundation or support; not grounded; un- 
founded : as, ungrounded hopes or confidence. 

[She] confessed that what she had spoken against the 
magiiljrates at the court (by way of revelation) was nudi 
exia ungrounded. Wiwthrop, Hist New England, L BIO. 

nngronndedlj (un-groun'ded-li), adv. In an 
ungrounded manner; without ^ound or sup- 
port; without reason. Jiale. 
nngronndednefifl (uu-groun'ded-nes), n. The 
state or quality of being ungrounded ; want of 
foundation or support. Steele. 

UBgrown (un-gron’), a. Not grown ; immature. 

Hy ungroum mttse. F. Fletehn, Purple Island, vt 
ungrabbedf (uTi-grubd')> [< ME. ungrohhed ; 
< m«-3 + grubbed, pp. of grub^ Not dug about. 

Uukorven and ungrobbod lay the vine. 

Chaueor, Former Age, L 14. 

Tmgmdging (un-gruj^ing), a. Not grudging; 
freely giving ; libcrid ; hearty. 

No ungrudgittg hand. Lamb. 

wTigr ndg iTigly (un-gruj'ing-li), adv. In an un- 
grudging manner; without gmdgc; heartilv; 
cheerfuUy : as, to bestow charity ungrudgingly. 

Receive ^m him the doom xtngrudgingly. Donne. 

im gnjal (ung'gwal), a. [Sometimes ungueal; < 
L. unguis, nail, claw (see unguvt), + •al.} ()f, 
pertaining to, shaped like, or bearing a nail, 
claw, or Boof; unguiculan ungular.— ungual 
matrix, the root of the nail.— Ungual phalanx. See 
phedanoB. 

unguardt (un-gftrd'), V. t. [< un-2 + guard.} 
To deprive of a guai^ ; render defenseless. 

Some wellKthosbn presents from the philosopher so soft* 
rdea the girl’s heart that a favorable op- 
Fielding. Tom Jones, v. 6. 


UBgUifiHPfWf 

«igiMiitacT(m>g'gwso-44-Ti),(i. [a. Sp.Pg.lt. 
ungumtaHo, < L. unguentarhu, of ot pertaining 
to ointment, < unguentum, ointment: see wfi- 
guent.} Of or pertaining to nnguent8.-.Un. 
guanta^ vaaa * vase for unments. 

UHgnentOt (ung-gwen^td), n. [It. unguenio : see 
unguent^ An nnguent. 

’Tls this blessed ungumUo, this rare extraction, that 
hath only power to diverse all nmUgnant humours. 

S. Jonmm. Volpone^ ii. 1. 

ungnentOOB (ung-gwen'tus), o. [< unguent + 
-ous.l Like an nnguent, or partaking of its 
qualities. Wright. [Bare.] 
ungues, n. Plural of ungms. 

UUgueBBed (un-gestOf a. Not arrived at or at- 
tained by guess or conjecture; unsuspected. 
Spenser. 

And there by night and there by day 
The worm unguent and greedlng l^. 

Buhoer, tr. of Schiller's Fight with the Uragon, p. 78. 

unguical (ung'gwi-k^), a. [< L. unguis, nail, 
claw, 4* -fc-ol.T Like a nail or claw; ungual; 
unguicular. [Bare.] 

unguicom (ung'gwi-kfim), n. [< L. unguis, 
Dsaoms ungrene. claw, hooK, + cornu, hom.J In omith., 

Bom. qftheBoie, 1. 474a the homy fihoath of the tip of the upper man- 
dible, when distinct from the rest of the pieces 
composing the sheath of the bill, as it is in 
ducks, geese, petrels, etc.; the dertrotheca. 
The inferior unguicorn is the corresponding 
sheath of the tip of the under mandible. Also 
called myxotkeea. 


1 any sense. Enoyo.Brit., 


2 . Exhibiting ingratitude; oharaoterixed by 
ingratitade: as, ungrateful conduct; ungraio- 
fm words.— 8. Giving no return or recom- 
peftBe; offeriitf no inducement: as, ^*th’ an- 
grai^ plain,^ Drgden. 

To abate hla seal 
For his oanae. 

Werdswerth, Bxourskui, vL 

4 . Unpleasing; unaeeeptable; disagreeable, 
tt win not ba altogathar an UfmlsAd study. 

A Jonam, ^thia’s Bavals, it. 1. 

••raLBoofruUM 

UKCrttifmly (un-grtt'fdU), adc. In an un- 
grateful manner. JlsttAsr, Hiimorons Iiieuten- 
ast,iii.7. 

1iag|4t6ftdll6iB(im-gi4t'M The state 

or dharaoter of being ungrateful in any sense. 
BWgMttflfiA (tm^grari-mh «. Not gratified; 
uol^sitofled; not indulged. 


ened and unguarded the girl’s heart 
portunlty became Irresistible. 

unguarded (un-gUr'ded), a. 1. Not guarded; 
not watched ; not defended ; having no guard. 

Her w^uarded nest Shak.. Hen. T., L 2. 17a 

Took a fatal advantage of some unguarded hour. 

Macaulay, Hist Eng., xv. 

2. Careless; negligent; not cautious; not done 
or spoken with caution : as, an unguarded ex- 
pression or action; to be unguarded in conver- 
sation. 

Every unguarded word uttered by him was noted down. 

Macaulay. Hist Eng., vi. 

X feel that 1 have betrayed myself perpetually;— so 
ungwuded In speaking of my partiality for she church I 
Jane Auden, Northauger Abliey, p. 94. 

imgllRfdedly (un-ghr'ded-li), adv. In an un- 
guaided manner; without watchful attention 
bo danger; without caution ; carelessly: as, to 
speidc or promise unguardedly. 

UXUraAldeoXlBBS (un-^r'ded-nes), ft. The state 
ofbeing unguarded. Quarterly Rev. 

ungllBal (uug/gwd-^), a. Same as ungual. 
Imp. Diet, ptm.'j " 

unguent (Uim'gwent), ft. [< ME. unguent as E. 
ONFMCHf sa ft. onguen, enguen, enguent « 8p. 
Pg. It. unguenio, < L. unguentum, ointment, < 
ungcrc, unguere, smear, anoint, s Skt. ogf, 
smear, anoint. From the L. verb are also ult. 
E. aacMoa, unctuous, oint, anoint, ointment, in- 
unction, etc.] Any soft composition used as 
an ointment or for lubrication. 

Have odoure like her unguent. 

FaUndiue. Husbondrie (B. B. T. 8.), p lOa 

And tho* your Unguent* boar th’ Athenian Name, 

The nnsav’ry Seenfc Is still the same. 

Congreve, tr. of Ovkt's Art of Love, 


The nngulcorn or dertrotheca is large and strong Hu 
the albatroMj. Cauee, Proc Fbtla. Acad., 186^ p. 878. 

unguicn^r (ung-gwik'u-Ijlr), a. [< L. ungui- 
oulus, dim. of unguis, nail, claw, + -or3.] 1, 
Of or pertaining to a nail or claw; bearing 
claws; ungual. — 2. Of the length of an un- 

f ;uis or human finger-nail ; about half an inch 
ong.—Ungnloular Joint of the tarsus, in eftfem.,tlie 
lastlarsal joint, to whioli the unguea are attached. 
Unguiculata (ung-gwlk-u-l&'tft), n. pi. [NL., 
neut. pL of un^iculutus : sec unguioulate^ In 
the Linnean classification, one of the primary 
divisions, a subclass or superorder, of the Mam- 
malia, including the four orders Brvta, Qhres, 
Ferae, and Primates, or the edentates^ rodents, 
carnivores, and ^nadromanes (including man) : 
correlated with I ngulaia, or hoofed quadrupeds, 
and the cetaceans. [Not now used in any ex- 
act classificatory sense, though available as a 
designation.] 

ungmcnlate (ung-gwik'u-lfit), a. and ». [» F. 
on^icuUss Bp. ungutculado, < NL. unguUmatus, 
< L. uf^tculus, nail, claw: see unguloulus.} 1, 
a. 1, Having nails or claws, as distinguished 
from hoofs; not ungulate nor mutioous, as a 
mammal; belonging to the Vnguiculata. — 2. In 
hot,, furnished with a claw or claw-like base ; 
clawed: said of petals; also, ending in a 
point like a claw. — 8. In entom., hooked, as if 


palpi, antoniuB 
er aM ourvad, ra- 


or 

alandar auu outtotj, cv- 
aubohriata 


maxiUv, wboae laoinia or external lobe has at ita apex a 
slender tooth which can be folded down on the lobe tt- 
aelf, as in the UMndefwLa.— UngUlOttlate tiUa, In aw- 
tom., a tibia which lias the extort apical at^le prolonged 
in a more or leM incurved and pointed prooeas ' dtsUn- 
gnifhed from the mucronate ttbieu In which there la a ilni- 
llar prolongation on the inner aide. 

U, n. A member of the Vnguiculata, 

unguiculated ^ng-gwik'v-U-ted), a. [< ttft- 
guxculate + -ec^.} Same as unguieulate. 

ungUicnlUB (ung-gwik'fi-lus), n.; pi. unguieudi 
(•H). [NL., < L. unguieulus, dim. of unguis, 

nail, claw : see unguis.} In entom., an un^s ; 
a small claw or hook-like appendage. Sometlmaa 
n»ed to dtstlngalah either tonal claw, v^en both dawa 
and the last toreal joint are ooUactlvely called umguie. 
Bee Kfipuif, 4. 

unguidable (un-gl'da-bl), a. Incapable of be- 
ing guided. 

ungiudably (un-gi'd^bli), adv. In an unguida- 
ble manner. Carlyte. 

unguided (un-gi'ded), a. 1. Not guided; not 
lea or conducted. 

A stranger 

Unguided and unfriended. 

Shak., T. N., ill S. la 
2. Not regulated ; ungoverned. 

The aoddentol, unguiied motions of blind matter. 

Loefte. 

ungUifbroUB (ung-gwire-ms), a. [< L. unguts, 
nail, claw, 4* ferre ss E. bearB:} 1. Bemng 
an unguis of any kind : as, the termmal or iiti- 
guiferous phalanx of a digit.— 2. Having un- 
guuerous |dialanges ordi^ts; unguieulate or 
ungulate, as a qu^ruped — Uiundfenms prolm. 
In entom., iboee felM or aeoiduoua 1^ of a CMerpiutr 
which are armed beneath with many minute hodn. 



imgiiifonii 

vnguifonil (unff'gwi-fArm), a. [as F. ongtA* 
forme; < L. unguiOj nail, claw, + yorma, form.] 
Shaped like a olaw; booked; unciform.—u^. 
fttifonn maadlblM. in etUom., mandiblM which are 
lung, paralld-aided, and curved downward, aa in the lar- 
TiB of many Jhptem, 

nnguiltily (nn-girti-li), odr. Not guiltily; in^ 
nooently. 

ungniltmess (un-girti-ncs), n. The character 
or state of being uuguiUy or innocent; inno- 
cence. 

Tour oonaoienoc knows my heart's tmguUtinMa, 

CKapman, Alphonsus, Binperor of Germany, v. 2. 

ungniltv (un-girti), <t. [< ME. m 
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Linniens placed in J6rat(i, an order of hie I7fi* 
guicuiaia). The fTegufoeo were thus nearly eguiTa- 
lent to the order! iSeMeiufvnkS and iHim^ 

fMrnfia,and correspond to the modem orders Arttodcutgia 
(the ruminants, mgs, and hippopotamuses) and Peritto- 
mtula (hones, tapirs, and rhinocerosesi together with 
lid Hvrocoidea, and certain' *’ 


ifoedlgroupa. 


(fulty (alsoj with F. term,, < AS, ungyU 

'UQy not guiltv ; as ww-1 + guilty,'] Not guilty ; 
innocent. Wyehf. 

nngninal (uw^'gwi-nal), a. [=S Sn. ungmnalf < 
L. unguis, nail, claw: see tinguis.] Of or per- 
taining to the unguis, or human nail. [Bare.] 

Dr. repurts a case of reiwoduction of the entire 

ungxdnal phalanx of the thumb hy a single hono>graft 
(Paoifle Med. Jour.X i*op. Sei, XXIIT. 148. 

miffllinous (uiig'gwi-nus), a, [< L. 
fml of fat or oil,< ungere, uuguere, smear, anoint : 
see unguent] Oily ; unctuous ; consisting of fat 
or oil, or resembling it. 

imguirostral (ung-gwi-ros'tral), a. K L. un- 
guis, nail, claw, + rostrum^ Ibleak.] Having a 
nail at the end of the bill, as a duck or goose. 

XJngairoBtreB (ung-^^-ros'trez), n. pt [NL. : 
see ungmrostral.] In omith., in Nltzsch’s das- 
sitication, the duck family: so called from the 
nail at the end of the bill: equivalent to tlie 
LameUirostres or Anaeres of authors, exclusive 
of the flamingos. 

nndllis (ung^gwis), n.; pi. ungues (-gwez). [NL., 
< L. unguis, nail, olaw, talon, hoof, = Or. oi'tf, 
nail, claw: see nail and onyx,] 1 . A nail, claw, or 
hoof of any animal. — 2t. A measure of Icn^h, 
about hair an inch, — 3. In anatx (a) The 
human lacr^al bone: so called because it 
resembles the human flnger-nail: more fully 
called os unguis, (d) The nippocampus minor, 
or calcar, of the brain. Also unguts avut, unguis 
Hallcn, — 4. In entom,, one of the curved claws 
at the extremity of an insect’s tarsus. Generally 
there are two of these on each tarsus, but they may be 
united ; sometimes there Is a projection or claw-like or- 

K i, the onyohium or empodium, between the trae olaws. 

e ungues are attached to a very small piece, which, ac- 
cording to Huxley, is a true joint, though the preceding 
joint is generally called the last of the tarsus . this piece 
may be expanded beneath into a cushlon-llke organ, the 
pnlviUns. Some entomoloeists apply the term vnyuvi to 
the last tarsal joints includina the two claws, which are 
then dlstingnished as unyuieuTi, The ungues assume vari- 
ous forms, which are of great importance in classification. 
The two claws maybe more or lets united or connate, even 
nearly to the tips. When forming only a sliuht angle with 
each other they ore said to Ix; divergent, and wlien spread- 
ing widely ^ey ore divaricate. Tliey are cleft when each 
claw is split from the tip so that there is an upper and a 
lower division ; uuefiually cleft when these divisions are 
of unequal sise : cleft with movable parts when the divi- 
sions ore movable on each other ; bifid when the divisions 
are side by side instead of one over the other According 
to the processes on the lower or concave surface, ungues 
are toothed when eeoh has one pointed process; serrate 
when there ore several small pointed teeth, ecrmlate 
when theee procesaee ore fine and bristle-like; pectinate 
when they ere long, elender, mud numerous; appendicu- 
late when eo^di olaw has a membranous appendlde be- 
neath. The claws may be nnequal in sise ; and when they 
can be turned bock on the loet tarsal joint they ore sold 
to be Bubchelete. 

6. In bot,f the claw or lower contracted part of 
some petals, bv which they are attached to the 
receptacle, as in the pink, the mustard, Cleome, 
etc. It is analogous to the petiole of a leaf. 
Also ungula. See cut under claw, 
mirala (ung'gfl-ltt), «. ; pi ungulm (-!€). [NL., 
< L. ungitla, olaw, talon, hoof, dim. of unguis, 
nail, claw, talon, hoof: see unguis,] 1. A 
slightly hooked or blunt nail — that is, a hoof, 
as of the horse, ox, etc.; also, a olaw or nail 
of any kind ; a ^on.— 2. In geom,, a part cut 
off from a cylinder, cone, etc., by a plane pass- 
ing obliquely through the base and part of the 
curved surface: so named from its resem- 
blance to the hoof of a horse. — 8. In surg,, an 
instrument for extracting a dead fetus from 
the womb. — 4. In hot, same as unguis, 5.— 
6. leap.] [NL. (Pander, 1830).] A genus of 
braehiopods: same as Obolus, 3, and UnguUies, 
umilar (ung'ga-lto), a, K ungula + -ar8.] 
Of the character of an ungula ; ungual. 

“ ‘ ‘ pi- [NL.,n« _ 

daws or hoofs: see 


OB flie Amblypoda, The term, like the correlated Unguteu- 
Uita, has lapsed from a strict dosslflcotory sense, out Is 
still used os a convenient designation of hoofed quadni- 
peds oollectively or indlsorimlnately. 
lingtilate (ung'gu-lftt), a, and n. [< LL. «n- 
gulatus, having claws or hoofs, < L. ungula, 
claw, talon, hoof: see ungula, imguis,] I. a. 1. 
Shaped or formed into a hoof; hoof-like; un- 

f along. — 2. Hoofed, as a quadruped, like the 
orse, ox, etc. ; belonging to tho ifngulata. See 
bisulcate, muUungulate, solidungulate, subungu- 
late. 

n. n. An ungulate or hoofed quadruped, 
ungnled (ung'guld), a. In her., having hoofs: 
noting ruminant animals. The epithet is used 
only when the hoofs are of a different tincture 
from the rest of the bearing. 

Ungnllgrada (ung-gu-lig'x^-d^), n. pt [NL., 
iieut. in. of mguhgradus: see unguUgrade,] A 
division of ruminant ungulates ; uie ruminants 
proper, exclusive of the Catnelidte; the Pecora 
unguligrada, contrasted as a series with the 
Pecora tylgpoda or Phalangigrada, the latter 
including only the camel family. Also Vngu- 
tograda, 

Hnguligrade (ung'^-li-gr&d), a, and n. [< 
NL. unguligradus, < L. unguta, hoof, + gram, 
walk.] I. a. Walking upon hoofs; having true 
hoofs ; cloven-footed, as a ruminant, or solidun- 
^lato, as the horse belonging to the Uiigu- 
ligrada; not phalangigrade or tylopod. 

H. n. An iinguligrade quadruped. 
Ungolina (ung-gu-li'i^), n. [NL. (Bosco, or 
Okon, 1815), dim.’of lu ungula, olaw, hoof: see 
ungula.] A genus of bivalves, typical of the 
family CngulinidsB, whose few s{>eoies are Af- 
rican, and live on coraL 
nngnlite (ung'gj^-llt), ». A brachiopod of the 
genus Ungulites (or Obolus), 

Hngnlite-^t (ung'^-Bt-grlt), n, A division 
of the Lower Silunan, extending from near 
liake Ladoga to beyond Beval on the Gulf of 
Finland, and characterized by the presence 
of so-called ungulites {Obolus apollinis), one of 
the characteristic braehiopods of tho primor- 
dial fauna. So named by Pander. 

Ungulites (ung-gu-li^tez), n, [NL. (Bronn, 
1848), < L. ungula, a hoof.] A genus of bracli- 
iopods: same as Obolus, 3. Also Ungula, 
unisons (ung'gm-lus), a, [< L. uf^ula, hoof, 
+ -ous.] Pertaining to or resembling a hoof ; 
oingulate. 

nnglim (un-gum')» V. t f< vn-2 + gum^.] To 
remove gum from ; free trom gum or a gummy 
substance, or from stickiness; degum. 

When unffummsd. blaoohed, and combed it [ramie] 
forms the strong brillUnt staple now used in the mon- 
nfocture of Japoueoe silks. 

Brcmweil, Wool-Cording, p. 07. 

nngsnre (un-jiv'), r. t, [< «n-8 + gyve,] To free 
from fetters or handouffs. [Bare.] 

Commanded hym to be viMywd and set at libertte. 

Sir T. Slyot, The Oovemoar, tl. 0. 

Tinliabllet [un hab'tt), a. [< unA habile, Cf. 
“>le. 


oiy n , Oontrlh. to Amsrteaw HUmology, p. m 
n. intpems. To beeome free from ludr. 

The hide to sold to smMr In M horns. 

WctMqp Msestgts, Id ssr., p» m, 

tUihAlrl3ig*'b6iin (un-hftr'ing4>6m), n. In lea- 
ther-manitf,, a semioylindricil beam resting on 
a support at one end and on the floor at the 
other, so that it has an inclined position: used 
to support the hides as they come from the 
lime-pits, and to hold them for treatment with 
the unhairing-knife. 

linhairlng-knife (un-hftr'ing-nif), n. In leafker- 
manitf,, a two-handled iron scraper used to 
scrape the hair from hides after they are taken 
from the lime-pits. Compare unhaiHngAteam. 

nnba.iring .wia<?hina (un-nftr'ing-ma-shdnM. n. 
A machine for removing the hair from hiaes. 
It consists of two eyllndert bwwoen which tba hides are 
one oyllnder 


UagoUta (ungsgu>l&'t|), 71. vl. [NL., nout. pL 
of LL. unjgulalus, having claws or hoofs: see 
ungulate,] In the Linnean classifloation, one 
of tho primary divisions, a subclass or super- 
order, of Jlfammdlia, includiug all the boded 
ouadmpeds, the two Linnean orders Pecora and 
Bellum (except the elephant and walrus, which 


unable,] Unfit; unsuitable. 

Pnttyngc out of their oitie their women and oU that 
ware of yeres unhnbUl lor the worres. . . . they [the 
PetUlons] obetJnately defended their woiles. 

Sir T, Xlyoi, The Govemour, lit a 

unhabitable (un-hab'i-^bl), a. Uninhabita- 
ble. [Obsolete or rare.] 

We offer vnto yowe the Bqninootiall line hetherto vn- 
Icnowen and bumte by the furious heate of the soonne, 
and mhabUabU after the optnion of the owlde wryters, a 
fewe excepted. 

Pater Kartyr (tr. la Bden's First Books on Amerieo, 
[ed. ATber, p. 9i), 

Hitherto they hod all the like opinion, that vnder the 
line SquinootieU tor much heate the land woa enhaditeMa. 

SoMuyt's Voyages, t lia 

nnhadfced (un-haktO« e. Not hacked ; not out 
or mangled; not notched* 

With unhasPd swonls and hehnets an nnbmtoed, 

We will bear home that lusty blood wain. 

6kck.,Z John,ll.LSN. 

wwbaiilmayitd (miAak^nid% a. Not hackneyed; 
not worn out or rendered stale, flat, or common- 
place by frequent use or repetition. 

nubalr (un-hlrOf r* [< MS), unheeren; < im-F 
4- Ukrifl.] X. trails. To deprive of hair; remove 
the hair from ; depilate : as, to smhair skins or 
bides. Wyet^, Esek. xzix. 18. 

ITlimhete thy head. 6haa, A oad OL, It a 04. 


, , , Ter carrying spiral sorapen, and the 

other below it ooased, by suitoUe gearing to revolve at 
a lege speed. 

HnhaW (un-h6F), a, [< lis-l + hofos. Of. un. 
whole.] Unsound; not healthy. Waterhosue, 
Apology for Learning. 

uuialeBOliiet, a. Same as unwholesome. 

nnhallow (un-hal'd), v, t To profane ; dese- 
crate. 

Aovorth ehyrohe vnhalwed woe, themor hym was wa 
Sobsrt Olouesstsr, p. 049. 

This King hath oi it were unhattowsd and unohriotened 
the very duty of prayer iteelf. MiUsn, Bikoiudilastee, | L 

nnhallow^ (un-haFdd), a, 1. Not hallow^ 
consecrated, or dedicated to sacred purposes. 

Iiet never day nor night unkaUoufd pass. 

Shak„ S Hen. TL, U 1. 8ft. 
2. Unholy; profane; impious. 

UnhaUm^d hand 

I dare not briw so near yon sacred place. 

Pieteher, Faithful Shepherdess, v. ft. 

unhallowing (un-hal'^ing), n. The act or pro- 
cess of profaning or desecrating; profanation. 

Who cannot but see the moss, which moketh to the pro- 
fanation and unhaUowing both of body and sonl. to be for- 
bidden. J. Bradford, Works (Parker Soc., 18ft8X H. 888. 

nnhalsed (un-halstO) a. Not greeted; unsa- 
lut^. [Scotch.] 

Hnbampered (un-ham'p6rd), a. Not hampered, 
hinder^ or restricted. 

Let soar 

The tool unAflmi|MrMi by a feBtherwel|ftt. 

Browning, Bing and Bodi, L 110. 

unhand (un-hand' )» r. t [< un-^ + hand.] To 
take the hand or hands irom ; release from a 
grasp; let go. 

Unhand me, gentlemen. 

By Heaven, III moke a ghost of Mm that lets me t 

Shak,, Hamlet, L 4. 84. 

What do you mean? Unhand me ; or, by Heaven, 

I shall he very angry 1 this to rudeness. 

Bsau. and Ft, Captain, i a 

unhandily (un-han'di-li), adv. in an unhandy 
manner; awkwardly; clumsily. 

unhandiness (uu-hau'di-ues), n. The state or 
character of being unhandy ; want of dexterity ; 
clumsiness. 

nnhandled (un-han'dld). a. 1. Not handled; 
not touched; not treated or managed. 

Left the cause o’ the king unhandM, 

flhoh, Hen. VHL, UL 1 fta 

2. Not accustomed to being used; not trained 
or broken in. [Bare.] 

Touthful and unhandlsd oolta. 

Shak, M. of T., V. L 71 

unhandsome (un-han'sum), a. If. Not wen 
adapted for being handled or used; inconve- 
nient; awkward; tmtoward; unmimageable; 
unhandy. 

Then the httennedial evil to a wtoe and reltsloas per* 

mnhlika unhandsome tad m-toMUdptysiok, 

Jsr, Taylor, Buie of Oouedenoa i k 

2. Not handsome; not good-looking; not well- 
formed; not beautiful. 

Were she other than tito to, She were mhandsoms. 

Shak, Much Ado, L L m. 

8. Not generous or decorous; not liberal; un- 
fair; dimiigenuous; mean; unbeoconing. 

Being token belore 4^ Goveroor, he demaaded ny 
paMeTto which he let hii hand, and asked S rix-doUan 
for g fee, w<»> metoonght appeared veyv nnSwiidiemS to a 
soldier of htoquiS^ XNarr* Oek 8, IML 

iin]ieadsomely(Tm-han'sum4i), odb. In an un- 
handsome manner, in any sense. 

A good thing done t tn handsont sl y turos tU. 

Bf ow n tm g Bing end Beok^ H IB 

tmhfliHdiomilHiSi (un-han^sum-nes), a. Xhe 
state or cheraoterof being unhandaoine, In any 
sense. JT. MsW. 

nnhaadl' <«m>han'^^ g. Nnt hsAdpi in any 
ssnee; awkwssd; laoa»veiilentt 



OdUMf (im4iaiig0i ; prot. and pp, unhung 
ot wnhoMedf ppr. un3wnging, [< un^ -I- hang!] 

1. To take or temore mm a han^g povition, 
aa a piotare or a bell, or a rapier mm its bang- 
ers; also, to remove from its hinges or similar 
supports, as a door, a gate, or a (mutter. 

lead me thy boy to unhang my laaler. 

It JOfMoa, Ome It Altered, v. a 
d. To deprive of hangings, aa a room. 
mdlMIged (un*hangdOi a, [< ME. unhanged, 
onhanged; < aa-i + hanged,"} Not hanged; not 
punished by hanging. Also unhung, 

Thon en-hanged haxlott, hark what I sale. 

Vorh Playt, p. 818. 
There lire not three good men unhanged In England. 

Shak,, 1 Hen. IT., it 4, 144, 

vnliapt (im-hapOi *^nhdppe. unfiap, 

anhap, unhep (m leel. ^pp); < 4* hapK} 

HI luck; misfortune. 

Sadly the aegge hym in hit aadel aette, 

At non vnhap had hym avled. 
air Qaiwayne andthe 9rum Knight (E. E. T. 8.X 1. 488. 
Now oertea, trend, 1 drede of thyn unhappe, 

Chaucer^ Envoy to Suugan, 1. 29. 

unllAppily (un-hap'i-li), adv, 1. In an unhappy 
manner; unfortunately; miserably; eviUy: as, 
to live unhappily, 

Lncreoe the ohaate. 

Haply that name of ohaate ** unhappUy aet 
Thla bateleu edge on hia keen wpetlte. 

iSmilr., Lucreoe, L & 
Unhappily deceived. Milton, 

S. By ill fortune ; as 111 luok would have it ; to 
some one’s misfortune : as, unhappily 1 missed 
seeing him. 

The oommonplaoe ta unhaj^y within reach of na alL 
Lauall, New Prinoeton Hev., L 177. 

8. Not suitably or appropriately; not aptly.—- 
4t. Triokishly; mis^evously. 2fares, 
mwppineSB (un-hap'i-nes), ». 1. The state or 
charaeter of being unhappy, in any sense.— 2. 
Misfortune ; ill luck. 

It la onr great unhappineM, when any oalamtUea fall 
upon ni, that we are uneaay and diaaatUfled. Abp, Wake, 

8t. A mischievous prank ; wildness. 

I am Don Sanchio'a ateward'a ton, a wild boy, 

That for the frolta of hia untu^ipmeee 
la fain to aeek the wara. 

Fleteher and another, liove*a Pilgrimage, iL 2. 

nnlutppy (uu-hap’i), a, [< ME. unhappy, un- 
hapm, onhappy / < an-1 + happy,} 1 . Not happy, 
(a) Not oheernu or gay, in acme degree mlaeiuiae or 
wretched ; oaat down ; aad. 

Ay me, unhatpyl 

To be a queen I Shah,, 8 Hen. VL, ill 2. 7a 
Unhappy oonaort of a king diatreat I 
Partake the troublea of thy huaband’s breaat. 

Pope, Iliad, xxiv. 284. 
(8) Marked by or aaaoolated with 111 fortnnq, infelicity, 
oriniahap; inauqtloloua ; Ill-omened; oalaraitona; evil, 
lamentame. 

1 avlae and entent ; 
/caae.** 

• <£. E. T. 9.x 1. 962. 
Unhappy waa the clock 

That atmok the hour, shat,, Oymbellne, v. 6. 168. 
My dreama are like my thoughta, honeat and iuiiocent ; 
Toura are unhappy, 

J^eSar ofai Poudey, Maid in the MUl, L 1. 
Nothing indeed can be more unhappy than the condi- 
tion ot bankruptcy. Steele, Spectator, Na 466. 

M Not felicitous ; not well suited or eppropriate ; not apt 

2. Not having good hap, fortune, or luok ; un- 
fortunate; unlucky. 

I am a UtUe unhappy in the mould of my face, which la 
not quite so long as it la' * — 


**I must" quod ba^ ** telle yow rayn a 
The queue la cauae of this tmhappy ci 
C7efi«ry3M< 


I broad. Stede, Spectator, Na 17. 
df. Full of tricks ; misohievous ; tricksy. 
laf, A shrewd knaves and an unhappy* 

Oeund, Bo he ia. My lord that '• gone made himself 
mubb apart out of him. ShetL, All’s Well, iv. 6. 06. 
Ay, and beat him weU ; he’s an unhappy boy. 

HfUtt. and Ft, Knight of Bumutg Pmtle^ IL A 
Wiyi. L Downmurt, cheerlaas. 

inuuupiVt (un^iap'i), v, t. To make unhappy. 

iiidurW«Miihagl^^ [<f(it-9 

Tod^frombi^orB£«lter; 
dislodge: a hunters’ word, iboto. Devil upon 
Two wckmi. 

imlurborta, imluurbomd (un-hUr’bord), a. 
Not shelters ; affording no shelter. [Rare.] 
Truce hEUge fotiuls and unkarhewfd heatha. 

MiUen, Oomus, 1. 4S8. 

(un^dlr’diid)^ a. Not hardened; 
not indurated: Utevalljr or dgoratively. 


fNsteoimywyoitosattuiis^^ ^ ^ 

IHIUuMf (tm*hlr'^), o. [< ME. unhwrdyf im- 
kofdiTtmhX 4^ hm^l.} irNotlMTdy; noi able 
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to endure fatigue or adverse oonditions ; ten- 
der.— 2. Not having fortitude ; not bold ; tim- 
orous. 

Irresolute, nnhardy, nnadventurona. 

Hilton, P. a., UL 248. 
nnhamiad (un-bSmd’), a. Not harmed or in- 
jured, 8hak,f B. and J., i. 1. 217. 
nnhannftll (un-h&rm'fml, a. Not harmful or 
doing harm; harmless; i^oxious. 

Themaelves unharmfut let them live nnharmed. 

Pryden, Hind and Panther. 

onharniAllly (un-hkrm'fdl-i), adv, narmloHH- 
ly; innoxiously. CoiifewjporoTyHw., LIV.676. 
nnnamonioiu (un-hhr-md'ni-us), a, Inhar- 
mooious. 

OThoae pure immortal elements that know 
No grots, no unha/rmenioue mixtnra 

Hilton.?. L..X1. 61. 

nnhamess (un-hkr'nes), v. t, [< un-^ + Itar- 
nees.} 1. To strip of harness; loose from har- 
ness or gear ; hence, to set free from work ; re- 
lease. 

An unmerciful day’s work of sorrow till death unhar- 
neee them. MiUon, Divorce, IL 21. 

The sweating steers unhameeeed from the yokeu 

Dryden, ia*. of Virgirs Edogues, IL 9a 

2. To remove armor or military dress from, 
wnhujm (un-h&spO, t C< ME. unhaapen; < 
un*^ + hasp.] To loose from a hasp ; let go. 
While bolt and chain he backward roll'd, 

And made the bar unha^ ita hold. 

Seott, L. of the Ifc, vL 12. 
nnhaaty (uu-hfts'ti), a. Not hasty ; not precip- 
itate; notrash; deliberate; slow. 

Prom her unhaetie beast alio did all^t 

Speneer, F. Q., L ilL A 

He ia a perfect man . . who hath ... so unhaety and 

wary a spirit aa that he decrees ufton no act before he 
hath oonaidered maturely. 

Jer, Taylor, Works (ed. 188&X X. 64a 

unliat (un-hat'), e.; pret and pp. unhatted, ppr. 
unHhtting. [< ttw-2 -f hat,} 1. trans. To re- 
move the hat from. 

n. tntrans. To take off the hat; uncover the 
head, as from politeness, or in worship. 

Unhatting on the knees when the host is carried by. 

//. ^penoer, 

imhatched^ (un-hacht'), a, [< ti;?-! -f hatch^ 
+ 1. Not hatched; not having left the 

egg. — 2. Not matured and brought to light; 
n^ disclosed. 

Some unhatehed practice. Shak,, Othello, Hi. A 141. 
unhatched^t (un-baeht'), a [< un-1 + hatch^ 
+ -e^\ or perhaps for unhacked, not hacked.] 
Not hatehea or marked with cuts or lines ; not 
scratched or injured: applied in the quotations 
to a rapier not yet used in fight, both literally 
and figuratively. 

He ia knlghi, dubb'd with unhatched rapier and on car- 
pet conslderatiou. Shak,, T. N., lit. 4. 267. 

Tender and full of fears our blusliing sex la. 

Unharden'd with relentless thoughta, unhatehd 

Wltb blood and bloody practice. 

Beau, and Ft, Knight of Malta, IL 6. 

nnhafcfctwg (un-hat'ing), n. A taking off of the 
hat, especially as an aet of politeness, as m 
making a bow. [Rare.] 

Bows, and edrtseya, and unhattinge, U, Speneer, 
Dlihailllted (nn-hkn'ted), a. Not haunted; not 
frequent^ ; not resort^ to ; unvisited. 

A lone unhaunled place. Bonne, Frog, of the Soul, i. 
TUlluUUtrded (un-har/fir-ded), a. Not exposed 
or submitted to hazard, chance, or danger; not 
ventiured. Milton, R, A., 1. 809. 
onlUUUUrdOlUI (un-haz'Sr-dus), a. Not hazar- 
dous; not full of risk or dan^r ; free from risk 
or dai^r. Dryde^t, Duke of Guise, Epis. 
imhaM (un-hed'), v, t. [< ft«-2 + head,} To 
take the head from; remove the head of; de- 
prive of the head or of a bead. 

You . • . did not only dare to uncrown, but to unhead 
a monait^ T, Brovm, Worka, IL 2ia {JDaviee,) 

(un-hSlOt C< ld£. unheele, unhele, < 
AS. unMu, infirmity; as + heaO-, «.] 
Miserable condition; misfortune; wretched- 
ness. 

Envy allone 

That aory is of oother meunes wele, 
vi^d glad la of his aorwe and hia unheele, 

Chaueer, physician’s Tale, 1. 116. 

wiiliaial Sf (un-hsr), v, t [Early mod. E. unhele, 
unheel; < ME. unheelen, unhelen, < AB. unhelan, 
uncover; as un-^ + heat^,} To uncover. 

Tit wol tills work the roote, as sum men telle, 

Unhek, or klrve, and oolde it after quelle. 

PaUadiue, Huabondiie (E. B. T. 8.X p. 4a 

Then nddeliily both would themaelvea unhele, 

And th’ amoraua aweet apotleajto^igeed^ 


nnhaadlng 

mUiaalAbla (un-hS'la-bl), a. Not capable of 
being healed; incurable. 

An unheakMe sprain. Fuller, 

onliaaltll (un-hel th' ), n, f < ME. unheWte ; < 

+ health,} Want of health; unhealthiness. 

Tens of thousands • . . lead ledeutary and unwbole- 
some Uvea ... in dwelUuga, workshops, what not?— the 
influences, the very atmosphere of which tend not to 
health but to unhealth, and to druukennewi aa a solace 
under the feeling ot unheaUh and depreaaloti. 

Kingeley, Health and Education, p. a 

nnhealthfiil (uu-helth'ffil), a. Not healthful; 
injurious to health ; insalubrious ; unwhole- 
some; noxious, physically or morally: as, an 
unhealthful climate or air. Dryden, tr. of Juve- 
nal’s Satires, iv. 

imliealthfiilly (un-helth'ftil-i), adv. In an un- 
healthful manner; unhealthily, 
imhealthfulness (un-helth'ffil-nes), n. The 
state of being unhealthful; unwholesomeness; 
insalubriousness Bacon, 
nnliealtliily (un-herthi-li), adv. In an un- 
wholesome or unsound manner. Milton, Di- 
vorce, Pref. 

unhealthiness (un-hel'thi-nes), n. The state 
or character of being unhealthy, in any sense, 
unhealthy (un-bel'thi), a, 1. Not healthy; 
lacking health; without vigor of growth; un- 
sound: as, an unhealthy child: an unhealthy 
plant. — 2. Not promoting health; unhealthful; 
unwholesome: as, unhealthy habits or food. — 

3. Not indicating health ; resulting from bad 
health; morbid: as, an unhealthy s^ orerav^ 
ing: an appearance.— 4. Morally un- 

healthful: as, unhealthy htemtum, 
unheard (un-h6rd'), a, l. Not heard; not per- 
ceived by the ear. 

Heard melodlea are aweet, but thoae unheard 
Are aweeter. Keate, Ode on a Greolaa Um* 

2. Not admitted to audience or given a hear- 
ing; not permitted to speak for one’s self. 

Wbat panga I feel unpitied and unheard, Dryden, 

Yet It waa tiiought nnjuat to condemn him (Kusaell) «m- 
heanL Macaulay, HiaL Eng., zU. 

8. Not known to fame ; not celebrated. 

Nor waa hia name unheard, MiUop, P. L., L 78& 

Unheard-Of^ unprecedented ; auoh aa waa never known 
or heard of befora 

We deeming It proner to apply aome aneedy Bemedy to 
ao enormona and unheard-qf piece of Villany. 

Milton, Letters of State, March 28, le&a 

unhearssf (un-h^rs'), v, t, [Early mod. E. ua- 
hearae; < i#w-i + hearae^.} To remove from a 
hearse or monument. 

And himaelfe baffuld, and his armea unheret, 

Speneer, F. Q,, Y. iU. 87. 

unheaxtf (un-hlirt'), t* [< ««-2 + heart,} To 
discoura^; depress; dishearten. 

Yet, to bite hia lip 

And hum at good Cumlnloa mneb unhearte roe. 

Shak,, Cor., v. L 40 l 

unheaven (un-hev’n), v, t. r< un-^ + heaven,} 
To remove from or deprive of heaven. [Bare.] 

Unheae'n youraelves, ye holy Chembina. 

Dames, Holy Boode, p. sa 

unheavenly (un-faev'n-li), a. Not heavenly; 
not pertaining to, characteristie of, or suitable 
for heaven. Byron, Manfred, iii. 1. [Rare.] 
unhedged (un-hejd'), a. Not hedged. 

Onr needful knowledge, like our needful food, 
Unhedged, Uea open in Ule’a common field. 

Young, Night Thoughta, v. 

unheeded (un-hfi’ded), a. Not heeded; disre- 
garded; neglected; unnoticed. 

The world’s great victor paaaed unheeded by. Pope, 

unheededls^un-hS'ded-U), adv. Without being 
noticed, piare.] 

Beneath the fray 

An earthquake reeled itnheededly away. 

Byron, Cnilde Harold, iv. 

unheedfol (un-hed^ftil), a. 1. Not heedful; 
heedless; not cautious; inattentive; careless. 
Tennyson, The Gbtrdener’s Daughter.— 2. Not 
marked by caution or consideration; rash; in- 
considerate. 

Unheedful vowa may heedfttlly be broken. 

Shak,, T. a. of V., iL a 11, 

unheedfblly (un-hM’ffil-i), adv. Carelessly; 
ineautiou3y, Shak., T. Q, of V., i. 2. 3. 
imheadilyt (un-h§’di-li), adv. Jn an unheeding 
manner; carelessly; imheedingly. Spenaer, 
P. Q., IV. X. 13. 

unhaedinf (un-hS’ding), a. Not heeding; care- 
less; neghgent; hee<Uess. 

Be paaaed anmark’d by my wakeMtOv eyea Dryden, 
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unliaadiiigly (un-lid'dixig-li)» adv, in an un- nnhoard (un4ifirdO, t. To diinipate; scatter, 
heeding manner: oarelesslv. Milton^ P. L., iv. 188. [Bare.] 

onhaedy (un-h6'di),a. l. Unheeding; careless. tmJlioldH (nn-hdldO» r. t. [< an-i + hoMKI To 
So bavo I Men eome tender slip . . . cease to nold ; let go the hold of. Otway, 

, oo tinhold»t. a. [< ME. mhold, < AS, unkold (« 
MUtm, KptiMi on Mu«Uon«. of WtoohMUr, I as. o8. OHA. Mnkold), < un-, not, + holO, faithful : 


9. Precipitate; sudden 

Wings sad no eyes figure unhetdy haste. „ „ 

Shak., N. D., L 1 . «S7. uaholfly (nn-hdai-li), odto. In an unholy man- 


nnheelt, f. t. See unheaV^. 
nnhairea (un-SrdOi a. Without an heir. 

To leave him utterly unheired, Chapmem, 

unhalef, n. See unheal, 
tUlhalin (un-helm'), t. [< w»-‘^ + helm^,'] To 
deprive of a helm or helmet. Scott. Ivanhoe. 
nnhelmet ( un-hel'met ), V. t. [< + helmet.'} 

To unhelm. 


VafiA 

9. To deprive of a hone or horses ; remove the 
horse or horses from. [Bare.] 

Maidein wave 

Their kerditela sad old woraeii weep for Joy ; 
While othefs, not so satisfled^ unkorm 
The gilded equipage and, turnliiff loose 
His sleeda usurp a place they wdl deserve. 

(iMtiper, Taah^ vi yol. 

Inhospita- 


see hoUfiJ} Unfavorable; hostile. 

“/ ®li T**®**- imlionrttaMe (un-ho.'pl.t»-bI), a. 

TUlllolily (un-hd'li-li), adc. In an unholy man- ble [Bare 1 s' -w /f 

r i Conscience, ii. 8. tmhosidtalt* (un-hos'pl-tgl), a. Inhospitable. 

Il^plilieiia.(un-h6'h.ne8),n. The character or TravaUes, p.m 

stateof being unholy; want of holiness. nnboitlle (un-hos^til), a. 1, Not hostile; 

The unheiitMM of obtruding upon men remlmion of sins friendly.— 2. Not pertaining to or caus^ by 
formOTey. , B«Mgh, an enemy. [Bare.l 

nnholMint. «. A Middle EngUdi form of u»- B,«rti<l.womd.L«,yA 


wholesome. 
nnlioly (un-ho'li), a 


Doth it follow that all thlnn now 
wnhiiiy which the Lord himaelf hajh 


nnbelpftll (un-help'ful), a. 1. Affording no (a) Not eaored , not hallowed or conMorated. 

aid. iSh<iA.,2Hen.VI.,iii.l, 218.— 9. Unable 

to help one’s self ; helpless. Husktn. 
nnhelpfiilly (un-help'ful-i), adv. In an unhelp- 
ful manner ; without giving aid. 
nnliendet (un-hend'), a. K ME. unhende^ on- 
ttende; < + hcnd®,] Xfugracious; discour- 

teous; ungentle; hard. 

Then Am 1 thyne Enemye moste vhhende, 

Politieal Poems, eto. (ed. FurnlvallX p. 19a 

nnheppeil (un-hep' en), a, [< wa-l + lieppeny 
for ^helpeuy holpen, pp. of help : see help.} Mis- 
shapen; ill-formed; clum^; awkward. Tenny- 
son, The Village Wife. [Prov. Eim.] 
nnhuNritablat ^-her'i-t^bl), a. Surred from 
inheritance; disqualified as an heir. 


«f.Ph<i6>«,BlenlMlttL 

and w. 1. a. Not holy, imhouse (un-hon*'), v, i, 1. To drive from 

" ‘ ^ the house or habitation ; dislodge. if^Uon, On 

the Death of a Fair Infant, 1. 111.— 9. To de- 
prive of shelter, imp. Diet, 
imhonsed (nn-houzdOr a. 1. Not housed or 
sheltered as by a house ; having no house or 
home. Whittier y Tent on the Beach.- 9. De- 
prived of or driven from a house, home, roof, 
or shelter. 8k(Uc,y T. of A., iv. 8. 229. 
nnboiisdledt, unbonselledt (un-hou'zeld), a. 
Not having received the sacrament. 


now in the church are 
not p^lMly inttU 
Hooker, ^lec. FoUty. 


Therebv you (are] justly made illegitimate and unher- 
to the crown Impera of this realm. 


ita^ 


tutedV 

(b) Impious ; wicked. 

Blasphemers, disobedient to parents, unthankful, nn. 
holy. 8 Tim. ill. 8. 

(a) Unhallowed, unaanotifled. (6) Profane, un- 

n. n. ; pi. unJioliee (-liz). That which is un- 
holy. [Bare.] 

How many other Unholie* haa your oovering Art made 
holy, besides this Arabian Whlnatoue. 

Carlyle, Sartor Eesartna 

TinbomoganaotUI (nn-ha-mp-je'nf-us), a. Not 
homogeneous; hetero^neous. 
nnhomogeneoiiBnefis (un-hd-mo-jd'nf-us-nes), 
fi. The character or state of being unhomo- 
geneous; beterogeneonsness. 


i-h^ro jk)^a. Not heroio. „„ j + ho^ustA Dishonest; dishonorable; not ^To cause to cease to be hnman; de- 

nTl.nA1*'n.1V.fTI V « Thaf whiAh ^ X ^ ^ nwl.rA rtw /Ifwaaf a# am .nl. 


imberoic (un-hf-ro 
nnherolsm (un-her'^izm), ft. That which is 
not heroic ; unheroic character or action ; cow- 
ardice. [Bare.] 

Their greedy quackeries and unheroirme. 

Carlyle, Cromwell, i. 66. 

nnbegitatUlg (un-hes'i-ta-ting), a. Not hesi- 
tating; without misgiving or doubt; prompt; 
ready. 

imbeBitatillgly (un-hes'i-ta-ting-li), adv. With- 
out hesitation or doubt. 

unlliddeil (un-hid'n), a. Not hidden or con- 
cealed; open; manifest. Shak.y Hen V., i. 1. 86, 


Out off even in the blossom of my sin, 
(JnkauMPd, disappointed, nnaneled. 

Shak,, Bamleiy i. fi. 77. 

HnhHman (un-hn'mim). a, 1. Not human; 
destitute of human qualities. B, L, Steveneony 
Thoreau, IV. — 2. Ixmuman. [Bare.] 

CTnhufiian and remorseleas omeli^. 

South, Sermons, XL fi. 

[< unhuman 


virtuous; unohaste. 

Whenne yee er Mite, take noone vnkonetU talek 


prive OP divest of the nature or characteristics 
of human beings. Bushin, 


Then, lady, yon most know, 

The Duke, your brother, am . 

With too much grief oondemii you. 

Beau, and FU, y 


Babeee Book (R, K. T. 8.X p. A Bllhnilg (un-hung'), a, 1. Not suspended; not 

now,,o«,reh»ldi.«*«nAt, ^ 

I*, and your friends In court, TUmUTt (un-h6rt'), a. [< ME. unhurt; < wn-l + 
hurt,} Not hurt; not harmed; free from injury. 

That y Mayre and oltesens haue alle their liberties «id 
free vsage vnhurt, AnuM’e Chron,, p. 1 

Through burning cUmes I passed unhurt 

Jddieon, Spectator, No. 489. 


Woman>Hater, v. 6^ 
nnhonestlyf (un-on'est-U), adv, [< MR. un- 
honestly; ? unhonest + 4yK} Dishonestly; im- 
properly; unchastely. 

Speke neuer vnhoneHly of woman kynde. 

BaJbeee Book (E. E. T. aX p. 80a 


nnblirtflll (un-b^rt'ftil), a. Not hurtful; want- 
ing the power of doing harm or injury, Shak.y 


nnbldat (un-lud'), r. f. t<ME.a»A«ic«/ < ks-I unhoiiefitjrt (un-on'es-ti), ». Dishonesty; im- Mrfor M.. iK. 2^ 176. " 

To reveal the nature of ; disclose. propriety; improper conduct. lUlburtfally (un-h^rt'fdil-li), 


+ *kicl.] 

Tyl I this romance may unhule. 

Bom. qf the Base, L 216a 

Hnhillt, V, t. [ME. unhtlleuj unhtlen; < un-^ + 
htll9, Ct, unheaF^,} To uncover; unroof. 

And If his boos be mkOed and reyne on his bedde, 

He Mketh and Mketh til he slejM drye. 

PiertPlowma 


Unhonuty hath ever preaent pleasure In it, having harm: harmlessly. Pope. 

.... j . 111lbiixtftllll0«l(un-h6rt^ffil-nes),w, 


ado. Without 


Hawman (B% zvlL SlU 


neither good pretence going before, nur yet 
following after. Toxophilna (ed. 1S64X p. 89. 

imboiiort, UHboiioiiri (un-ou'qr), o. t. [< ME. 
unhonouren; < iin-3 + honor.} To dishonor. 

1 honouro my Fadlr, and ye haa wnAcfumrid me. 

Wyeli/, John vlll. 


Harmless- 
ness. 

Yonr unkurtsfuinet shall ooudemne theyr unclennea. 

Udod, 1 Cor. vL (Eneye.Dist) 
imlliuibaaded (un-huz'ban-ded), a. 1. Having 

no husband: unmarried; also, deprived of a 

T OihlHg a (nn-hinj'), o. t, 1, To take from the iinlioiiorffd, nyihimm irmt (un-on'prd), a. Not husband; widowed, 

hln<«»«. a« Aaam ^ . « With hanging bead I have beheld 

A widow Tine stand in a naked field, 
UfihiisftaiMied, neglected, all forlome. 

Browne, Brttannla'a Pastorals, IL fib 

9. Not managed with care or frugality; uncul- 
tivated. 


hinges : as, to unhinge a door. 

Paul’s midnight voice prevail’d, his music’s thunder 
Unhmg^d the prison doors, split bolts in sunder. 

QuarUe, Emblems, v., Spig. la 
9. To displace ; unfix by violence. 


Bather than not accomplish my revenge, 

Jnst or unjnst, I would the world unhinye. Waller. 
8. To unsettle; loosen: render unstable or wa- 
vering; discompose; msorder: as, to unhtnge 
the mind ; to unhinge opinions. 

Win 


Wiiigy mysterfee in divinity, and airy tubtlatles in reli- 
gfon, which have unhtnged the brains of better beada 

Sir T. Browne, Beligio Medici, i. a 
unhingement (nn-hinj'm^nt), n. The act of un- 
hinging, or the state of being unhinged. Imp, 
met, IBare.] -o o .r 

anhired* (un-hird'), a. Not hired. MUtony 

mSiS^c^-M^r'ik), «. 1. Not hiitorio ; ^ 

not containing or conveying history: not being - ’ nnexpecteo, 

a part of recorded history; not noticed in his- 
tory; unrecorded. 

Through how many ages this unkUtorie night of Bnro- 
man jmy ^ve preceded the da^ of (^iUsatlon it 


honored; not regarded with honor or venera- 
tion. 

Unwept, unhonouPd, and unsung. 

SeoU, L. of L. M., vL 1. 

HXlhooded (un-htid'ed), a. Not having or not 
covered with a hood. 

Up soars one falcon wnhooded, while the other is drawn 
from its uncertain perch on the head of the Arab to Join .... 
the others. BarpeFs Mag,, LiXYlL SS. imnM hamUftg f (un-huz 

nnllOOk (un-htt'), v. t. To loo*e from a hook; 

open or undo by detaching the hook or hooks of. to till; fauure to cultivate. [Bare. 

HlUIOOp (un-h6p'), V, t, 1. To remove the hoops .... hontbondlng fa mysae^ 

- - * - - r- UfiAwsfiondpi^g undooth fertOltee. 

PaUadi/us, Hnsbondrie (E. S. T. ILX S». 11. 


The plains about are well-nigh overgrown with bnshea 
and UftkiiihafHM Bandye, ITavalles, p. ua 

n, [ME. 
Neglect 


of, as a barrel or cask.— 2. To remove the stiff 


petticoats or hoop-skirts of, as a woman : prob- - . , , ^ m ^ ^ . 

ably jocose, and with allusion to def. 1. mil l tl B k (un-husk ), v,t. To deprive of a hush, 

as com ; hence, figuratively, to cause (a person) 
to reveal his thoughts or purposes ; cause to 
disclose. 


Unhoop the fair aei, and cure this (asMoiiable 
got among them, 

,, Not hoped or looked 
. not so probable as to excite 

hope. 

Whataoevere thoa aayst sen that Is don in this wotld 
unhoped or unwenyd. Chomoer, SoSthlns, iv. proM 6. 


The Udke'i soanc warily enqnir'd fpr me^ 

Whose i^aanre 1 attended *, ha liegsn 
1^ policy to open and uhkuskt me 
Aomt the time and oommon minoiir. 

C. 2V«iniMir, Jlevengeria Tmgedy, L 1. 


JBneye. Brit, IL 848. 


With unhop’d auocesB. Drydon, Atoeid, vlL 40 a Hlllirtleillftte (fi^ni-lbstik'^-lfit). a. [< L. um$y 


Vnheped-flar, unhoped ; not hoped for. 

HlihopeAil (un-h{^'ffil), a. Not hoMful ; leav- 


- — ju. wiw#, 

I at proeent vain to speculate. Bneye. BHt, IL ML VnUSped-flar, Unhoped ; not hoped tor. One (m E. OHS), + drUciUuSy joint: see artteu^ 

9. Contrary to history. [Bare.] tmliapiSil (un-he^'ffil), a. Not hopeful ; leav- Hai^g but one Joint; single-jointed! 

* Under the inflnence of erode and unhittoric discussion ^ » hopeless. SVtak., Much 

of the subject . , . this oonoeption of the American state Ado, ii. 1. 892. UjU8i»,yBl9t6 (u m-ai 

has passed from the minds of large bodies of our j^ple. tUllUMMfDlljr (un-hfip'ffil-i), (Uh, In an unhope- 

,1 . XLVi. 546. ftJ manner ; without hope *, hopelossly. Port- 

speculative and nightly Bev„ N. ZLI. 888. 

r. t. r< MB. Mrtorm, «•- 

._t.u - SameM«n. hormi:<Mi-3 + »orte.J I. To throw or 

down from a horse | cause to dismount or fall 
from the saddle. 


millifftoriehl (un-hie-tor'i-kal), a. 
historic. m 
unhitch (un*hlch'), v, t. To disengage from a 
hitch or fastening; set tree; unfi^n: as, to 
unhitch a horse. 

nnhire (un-hiv'), v,t. 1 . To drive from a hive. 
—9. To deprive of habitation or shelter. 


But tbcl were dcuacfiAcfrid la the feld. 

Cfenn^pL B, T. &X L tCBL 
He would unhem the hutlfit ohaHeuffW. 

Shat, Biehu., V. a m 


hi-at,-4t},a.aDda. [<Biiss. 

uniyatH, a united Greek, < L, unus, one: eee 
unite.} L II. A member of one of those com- 
muniues which have eeparated from one of 
the Oriental ehnrohes and submitted to the 
supremacy of the P<^, and to the doctrinal 
decisions of the Boman Churoh, while retain* 
Ing their ancient llinrgy, rites, discipline, or 
other of their distinetive usages to a greater or 
less extent, but with eome important mod^loa* 
^s; qi^eally, one of the United Osehhn 
Bnemitsd* 
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XL a* Of or portftining to theUniftti. 
J^eatef Bastern C&uroh^ l. M 


Wll»1l]l0lll»te(tlM4-rik>ltt),a* rKUunui, 
one, 4- auticulaf ear* eee {turiculaie*} Having 
one ear-like proeese or anrienlar formation, as a 
bivalves as, tbe imiauricniats and biaarioulate 
bammer-ehelle of the genus Malleu$, 

ITnMuri&idaU anlmala th« tastropoda MotriUr. 
(t-ni-ak'sal), a. and n. Same astmtod^a/. 
tmtoftlly (ii-ni-ak^i^-i), ode. Same as 

Tinlaadgl (H-ni-ak'si-^l), a. and a. [< L. imur, 
one, 4* axii, axis: see awkU,'} L a. 1. Having 
but one optical axis, or axis of double refrac- 
tion. Iceland spar is a uniawial crystal. See 
refraeHon. and cut under inierferimoe, — 2. In 
UoL, havin Lg one main axis to which the other 
axes are subordinate,* growing lengthwise.— 
8. In hot. having a single axu, as when the 
primary stem of a plant does not branch and 
terminates in a flower.— 4. Monaxon, as a 
sponge-spicule. 

n.n. A uniaxial crystal 

Also uniaosal. 

imiaxlaUy (fl-ni-ak^si-f^l-i), adv. So as to be 
or become uniaxial ; in a uniaxial manner : as, 

uniSaMl (il-ni-l:^8^), a. Having but a single 
basal* 

Psotorsl flni, vnihatal tjpe. Ammr. Kvt.t Hsr, 1800 
imible (fl'ni-bl), n. [as Sp. unable ss It umvile^ 
< L unirCf unite ; see unite. 2 Capable of being 
unifled ; that may be made one. [Bare.] 

Ai I isld before, either soula are partible labitanoeB or 
not ; if not parUbie, how are they f 

BaaeUTt Dying Thonghta. 

anlbraBChiato (u-ni-brang'ki-&t), a. [< L. unu8, 
one, 'f branchtmt gills : see branohiate.l Hav- 
ing but one gill. 

uaiCt (u'nik), n» [< L. unious^ one only, < unus, 
one, s8 E. one . see one, Cf. unique.] A thing 
which is the only one of its kind; a unique 
thing. 

Sir OhM’lee Mordannt'i gold medal, mean aa It is in 
workmauabip, la extremely ouriona, and may be termed 
an Unto, being the only one of the kind that haa come to 
our knowledge. Arohsi^, IIL 874 (1774X (Daeiaa) 

uniotvieral (fl-ni-kamVral). a. [< L. unus, one, 
4* camera^ a chamber, +'*-al.] Consisting of a 
■ingle chamber: said of a legislative body. 

No one attempt at introducing the unfeanmtU syatetn 
In larger oonntriea [than the Italian Eepublioa of Uie 
middle agea] haa aucoeeded. 

OrMuy, On the Bng^iah Oonatltution, p. 170. 

Iinicamgrata (fl-ni-kam'e-rfit), a. [< L. unuSf 
one, + camera^ a chamber, + -atel.j Having 
one chamber or locnlus *, unilocular, 
imioapsular (u-nl-kap'su-lkr), a. [< L. un%ta. 
one, " eapeula. capsule^ % ] Having a 

single capsule ; speciflcally, monocyttariau, as 
a r^iolarian. 

unicaiiaate (il-ni-kar'i-nfit), a. [< L. anus, one, 
+ caHna, keel, + -afci.] Same as untcarinated. 
imloarinartad (fl-ni-kari-nfl-ted), a. [< unicari- 
nate + -c^.] Having but one ridge or keel. • 
nnlogllata (fl-ni-ser&t\ a. [< L. anus, one, 4* 
ooUa, a cell, + -afe^.] One-pronged, as a sponge- 
spicule. 

tmioelM (fl'ni-seld), a, [As unioeUiate) + -cdfS.] 
UnieeHular. 

tmloeUvlar (fl-ni-ser^-l|r), a, [< L. anus, one, 
4- cdUula, a cell, + -ar*.l Consisting of a sin- 
gle cell, as some infusorians and some ci^to- 
gams ; pertaining to or exhibiting only a single 
cell, as most of the protosoan animals and pro- 
topbytic plants, ana the undeveloped ova ox all 
metasoan animals. Host uoioellnlsr structures or or. 
gtslsms srt mtoroscopic, but many ottsin oonslderabls 
siSB, prsssrvliw their unioeUular state notwlthstandiug 
the addltioii oTedventittons protoplasmic material, as the 
eggs of birds or reptiles, dee out under A^etoeoeeut, Also 
fneneoMtular —PnlesMular aalmila the Protona. 
miilMiatral (fl-ni-sen'tr^), a. r< L. unus, one, 4* 
centrum, center, 4- -oi j Hanng a single cen- 
ter (of growth), as an animal ; proceeding from 
a center in all alreoUons, as mwth or develop- 
ment. B, fljpmtcer, Prin. of fiiol., 1. 184. 
ttwielmrfl (fl^ni-kbrd), n. Same as monoohard. 
nilleUiata (fl-ni-siPi-at), a. [< L. unue, one, 4- 
Nli ofUnm 4* -afeS.] 1. Having one oilium; 
uniflagellate. iTtiafnf. Set., XXS. 848.— 8. In 
boi,t having one cilinm or hair-like process : as, 
a umeiUatB baeterlum* 

(fl-ni-«il'l-A-tgd)» a* Same as unf- 

MaU* 

siwfaiasw (fl^ni-clam), n. In med., the doctrine 
^at ^ere is but one venereal virus producing 
chancre, as opposed to dmUm, which teaches 
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J. if. that there are two forms of venereal ulcer, due 
to the action of distinot specific poisons, one 
being followed by syphilis and the other not. 
nnioift (fl'ni-sist), n. In mcd., a believer in uni- 
cism. 

nnloity (^nis'^i), a. [< L. unienSf one only 
(see Ufiic, uni^) « uaus, one), 4* 1. 

The state of being unique ; uniqueness. [Bare.] 
— 8. The state of being in unitv, or of being 
united into one. * De Qmnoey. [Bare.] 
UBidinal (fl-ni-kll'nj^). a. K L. unus, one, 4- 
Or. icKiveiVf slope, bend (see canc), + -of.] Same 
as monoeUned. 

nnicolor, nnicolonr (fl-ni-kul'pr), o. [< L. unu 
coloTj having one color, < unus, one, + coZor, 
color: see color.] Of but one color; whole- 
colored. Also unieoloroua. 
nnicolorate (u-ni-kul'pr-&t), a. [< unuxilor + 
-otol.l Same as micolor. 
nniooxordd, onioolonred (fl-ni-kul'qrd), a. [< 
ttfiioolor + -cd8.] Same as umcolor. f7rc,Dict., 
m. 849. 

nnicoloroas (fl-ni-kui'qr-us), a. [< unioolor + 
-ous.] Same as uniootbr, 

Vniconehm (fl-ni-kong'k§), n, pL [NL. 0^ 
trcille), < L. uituc, one, 4- eoneha^ a shell.] The 
univalve shells collectively, 
nnicongtant (u-ni-kon 'Stf^nt), a. Characterised 
or defined by one constant only. 

Lsmd adopted the molecular theory which leadf to unA 
etmatafU ieotropy, but expreiMc bis rMulte by bloonstant 
formulaa Amsr. Jour. SoC, IXXVL 887. 

uniconi (u'ni-k6r^, n. [< ME. uaicomc, utiy- 
oornc, < OP, (and P.) untcomCf < LL. unioomuus 
(also called monoceroSf < Gr. fiovdKepuc)^ a fabu- 
lous one-homed animal, the unicorn, < L. uni- 
coruts, one-homed. < unus, one, 4* cornu, horn, 
as E. horn.] 1. A traditional or fabulous ani- 
mal, with a single long horn, the monoceros of 
classic writers, commonly described as a native 
of India, but in terms not certainly applicable 
to any known animal. It is supposed that one of 
the several large antelopes may have furnished the basis 
of fact of accounts, since the long straight or recunred 
horns viewed in profile would appear single. See det & 

In that Contre beii tnsnye white Ollfantes witti onten 
nuutbre, and of Unwonut, and of Lyouns of many 
iiiaoereiL and many or suche Bettes, that I have told b^ 
fore, and of many other hydouae Boates with onten nom- 
bre. MandevUle, Travels, p. 208. 

The roots of Mandioes hod almost killed them all, bat 
by a peace of Vnieomei home they were preserued. 

PuroMtt Pilgrimage^ pu 841. 

8. A mistranslation in the authorised version 
of the Bible (Deut. xxxui. 17, and elsewhere) 
of the Hebrew word rdem. This named a two^homod 
animal, wbioh has been supposed to be the urua. In the 
revised version the word is translated vnid-ox. 

3. In Act., the representation of the fabulous 
animal used as a bearing, it is delineated os a 
horse, but with the tail of a lion and a long straight bom 
growing out of the forehead between the ears; often the 
hoofs are represented as cloven. The actual animal most 
like this beming is the gnu. 

4. The unicorn-fish, unieom-whale, sea-uni- 
corn, or narwhal, whose enormously long single 
incisor tooth projects like a horn. Bee Afono- 
doUf monoceros^ 3. — 6. The kamichi or homed 
screamer, Patomedea comuta, the unicorn-bird. 

N. Orme, See cut under Palamedea. — 0. A kind 
of beetle having a single long horn ; a unicorn- 
beetle. Various large beetles literally answer to this 
deflnltiont being nnicomons, with a large eingle protbo- 
radohom. Bee Dyfuutfi, dopharU-beetU, Hereulot-btoilo. 
7. In oonch,f a unicom-hhell. See out under 
Menooeros.— 8. A pair of horses with a third 
horse in front; also, the whole equipage. 

hat me drive you out some day in my umeom. 

MiMBdjfeworth, Belinda, xvil. 

O. A Scottish gold coin issued by James m., 
James IV., ana James V., having the figure of 


mdooni-bird (fi'ni-kdm-bdrd), n. Same as an<- 
oora, 6* 

nnlooniial (fi-ni-kfir'nf'^), a. K L. antic, one, 
4- NL. comeu, cornea, 4- -aZ.] Having but one 
cornea, as an ocellus or simple eye of an insect. 

The unieomtal ooelli ore principally present in larval 
life. Claus, ZoOlogy (trans.), p. 688. 

imiconioflflh (fi'ni-kdm-fisb), n. The narwhal. 
See untcorut 4. 

Vaiooni-llioth (fi'ni-k6m-m6th), n, A North 
Amencan boml^- 
cid moth, of the 
family Notodonti- 
dsBy Cadodwtye unv- 
norms: so called 
from the horn on 
the dorsum of the 
first abdominal 
segment of its 
larva. Also called 



Unicom*mot)i {CartodM^ft 


sMia 

L«rra of Unicora-moUi. 



Uoioont, Jemm III -BritWi Mweam. (Sieo oforigbuil ) 


a unicorn on the obverse. Its standard weight 
was 58.89 grains troy, and it was current for 28 
shillings Scotch.— lO. [cap.] In astron., the 
consteuatiou Monoceros. 
tudoom-bfifitla (fi'ni-kbm-bfi'tl), n. Same as 
nfiioom, 6. 


umeom promtnent 
imioornotui (u-ni- 
kfir'nus), a. [< 

L. umcomiSf one- 
homed: see unt- 
corn.] 1. Having 
only one hom : as, unteomous beetles. Sir T. 
Browne, Vulg. Err., v. 19. — 8. Extended into 
but one oviaucal process, as a womb. Bee 
uterus umcorms. 

nniconi-plailt (u'ni-kdm-plant), n. See Mar- 
hjfnta. 

vnicorn-root (u'ni-kfim-rfit), ft. The biasing- 
star. Aletris fannosa . The false unicom-root is Ckm- 
mMirium Carolinianum, (BdonUu dioiaaX also m^ed 
deviTS'bit and drooping itartovrt. lu root ie dUBcnlt to 
distinguish from that of the former, and some modiosl 
virtues ore also ascribed to it. Also unioorfiVAcm. 
nniconi-sliell (u'm-kdrn-shel ). fi. A gastropod 
of the family MuncidsB, the lip of whose soell 
has one large spine like a hom, as of the genus 
Monoeeros, See cut under Monoceros, 
imiooni*B-bor& (u'ni-k6mz-h6m), n. Same as 
unieom-root. 

nniCOmTlted (u'ni-kdr-nu'ted), a. [< L. unus, 
one, + eornuUiSt homed: see oomute,} Deco- 
rated with one hom: said of a helmet or other 
object which usually has two boms, 
nnioom-wliala (fi'ni-kdm-hwAl), n. The nar- 
whal. See atiteora, 4. 

imicogtftte (fi-ni-kos'tat), a. [< L. unus, one, 4- 
oosta^ a rib; see oostate.) 1. Having but one 
rib ; m hot, noting those leaves which have one 
large vein running down the center, called the 
midrib. Those having more than one great di- 
vision are called mulUeostate. — 2. In soot, hav- 
iujg a single costa, rib, or nervure, as an insect’s 
wing. 

nnico^lodonons (fi-ni-kot-i-15'dqn-us), a. In 
hot, haring one cotyledon ; monoeotyledonous. 
imicimal (n-ni-k6r^8f)l), <?. [< L. antis, one, 4- 
cursus, course : see course^.'] On one i^th of a 
moving element.^nnionnal curve, a curve wbioh 
can be expr e ss e d os tlie locus of a point defined by ro- 
ttonal functions of a ilUKle psrameter. Not every oni* 
psrtite curve is nnicuraol, because though such a mirve 
may be expressed in terras of asingle psrometmr, it may be 
only by mesns of an irrational function having but one 
real viuue ; but each ourvei are only of odd orders. A 
unicuraal curve mi» have several branches, owing to its 
passing throttifii infinity. 

uniciin^d (fi-ni-kus'pid), a. and n. 1. a. Hav- 
ing but one cusp, as an incisor or canine tooth ; 
uiucusridate : correlated with btcuspid and mul- 
tKn^d or plurieusptd, 

H. n. A unicuspid tooth. 
nnloTiapidate (tl-ni-kus'pi-d&t), a, [< L. emus, 
one, 4* cugnsj^euimid-), ^int: see cam.] Uni- 
ouspid. W. a. Flower, Enoyc. Brit., X v . 408. 
xmicycla (u'ni-m-kl), fi. [< L. anas, one, 4- Gr. 
Kfd^, wheel: see ejftde.l A vehicle with only 
one wheel : a form of velocipede, 
vnidactyl, luddactsrle (fi-m-dak'til), a. and a. 

t < L. unus, one, + Gr. ddxrn^oc, digit : see daotylJ] 
, a. Haring a single (functional) digit, as the 
horse; mon^actyl; unidigitate. 

n. n. A unidi^tate or monodactyl animal, 
unidaetyloiu (fi-ni-dak'ti-lus), a, [< untdactyl 
4- -oas.j Same as nnidactyl, 
nnideaM (nn-I-dd^'ad), a. Haring no ideas or 
thoughts; not intelli^nt; senseless; frivolous. 

Pratty wtddoafd girts • . . soem to form the beau ideal 
of our whole sax in the works of soma modem poets. 

Jfre. Bomam (MemfUiols by Ci^^lay, i. 90). (JOaviss.) 

ailidaal (un-I-dd'l^), a. 1. Not ideal; unimagi- 
native; realistic; material; coarse. 

This unidetU ebsraotar marks his style of writing which 
Toly forms], stlft sod rsther prim. 

Theo. Porker, Historic AmcrlcouSi Washington 


UnidMl work! of art (tho studloui production of wblob 
Is termed reelism) repreeeut ectuel ezUtlog things, and 
are good or bad In proportion to the peifeotiun of the rep- 
reeentatlon. JmcHu, Motiem Painters, ill. 18, | & 

8. Hayinff no ideas; destitute of ideas, thoughts, 
or mental action. Johmon, [Bare.] 
midealism (und-d$'al-izm), n. [< unideal + 
The quality or state of being unideal; 
realism; lack of imagination ; prosaioism. 


▼iue' thin'*!. ' FortnighUif Hev , N. 8., XUIL 8Qi 
inidentate (u-ni-den't&t), a. [< L. umtSj one. 

dentatuSf toothed: see dentate,'] In hot ana 
god'/., havixig a single tooth or tootn-like projec- 
tion. 

midentlcillate (d^ni-den-tik'v-lftt), 0 . [< L. 
iiniM, one, + NL. denUeulus, denticle, + -aM.] 
In boU and god/., having but one denticle. 
Trane. Ray. 8oc. of Mtn.j XXXII. 637. 
midigitate (u-ni-dij'i-tfit). a. [< L. aiHtf, one, 
+ dipitaftts, fingered : see digitate.] Having but 
one finger or toe; mouodactylous. 
lllidl]lieilfiional(fi'ni-di-men'8hqn-{^l),a. Hav 


elect., noting currents which flow in the same 
direction round a circuit, 
miembryottie (fi-ni-em-bri-on'ik), a. In hot, 
having a single embiro. 
mifacdal (u-ni-fa'shal), a. [< L. unue, one, *f 
faeiee, a face, + -a/.*] Having only one face, 
front, or as^ot ; all facing the same way, as the 
^lypites ox some corals; tmifarious; secund. 
Bee out imder eea-hidney. 
mifariOTUI (u-ni-f&'ri’Us), a. [< L. unue, one, 
+ •/anus as in bifarius, etc. : see h^fanouHy mul- 
tifanous.] Set in one rank, row, or series ; uni- 
serial; not bifarious or multifanous. 
iniflable (u'ni-fi-§-bl), a. [< um/y + -able.] 
Capable of being unified or made one. 8. Lamer, 
The English Novel, p. 147. 
mifle (u-nif'ik), a. [< L. unus, one, + -ficus, < 
^aoere, make. Ct.un^y.] Making one; form- 
ing unity; unifyiim. 
mucatton (fi^ni-fl-ka'shqn), n. [= F. 
cation ss Sp. unificaaon; < ML. ^uni^aHo{n-), 
< umfieare, make one : see un^y.] The act of 
unif^x^, or the state of being mimed; the act 
of uniting into one. 

The view of reason here taken Is opposed to all such 
views as would make it oonsist in Uie logical principle of 
unity, a principle coi^lllng us to unify all our conceit 
tions, leading, with Kant, up to the three Ideas of the 
Pore Reason, Ood, the World, and the SouL This unij^ 
eation Is snfllclenUy provided for by the principle of Par* 
simony, and the facta on which it rests. 

8. H. Hodgaon, Time and Space, • 64, 

mtfl^ (u'ni-fl-6r), n. [< unify + -dfi.] One 
who or that which unifies. 

That History of Cultnre itself which is the great unifier 
and Justiller and purifier of all our teaching. 

IF. M. Clifford, Lectures, IL 202. 

(fi-ni-fl'llir), a. and n. f< L. unus, one, 
*f ^/«»i, a thread', + -aril.] J, a. Having only 
one thread: specifically applied to a magne- 
tometer consisting of a magnetic bar suspended 
by a single thread. Bee magnetometer. 

n. n. A unifilar magnetometer. 


iniflagaUate (fi-ni-flaj'e-Ut), a. j;< L. unus, 
one, 4* 'Sh.fiageUum -f -ateh'j Havmg a single 
flagellum; monomastigate, as an iniusonan. 
W. B. Carpenter, Micros., xi. $419. 
inifloroiu (u-ni-flo'rus), a. [< L. unus, one, + 
fios (flor-), a flower, 4* •ous.J In hot., bearing 
one flower only: as, a untfiorous peduncle. 
mifoU (u'nl-foil), a. and n. [< L. unus, one, 
•¥ folium, a leaf: see/oi/l.] i, a. In her., hav- 
ing but one leaf : noting a plant used as a bear- 


■Ti 


ft. Inker., a leaf used as a bearing; espe- 
oially, a leaf represented as having been a du- 
Xoil, one leaf bmng torn aw^. 
knifoUftr (fi-ni-fd'u-^), a. Same as unifoUate. 
lOifoliflte (fi-ni-fdMi-&t), a. [< L. unus, one, 4- 
foHum, a leaf: see foliate.] 1. In hot, one- 
leafed; unifoliar.— 8. Ssane sa un^oliokUe. 
iSifoliolata (n-ni-foni-o-l&t), a. [< L. unus, one, 
+ NL.foliolum. a leaflet: nee foliolate.] Com- 
pound in structure, yet having but one leaflet, 
as the orange-tree. 

nifoUuill^ (u-ni46'li-um), n. ; pi. unifoUa 
[NL.. < L. unus, one, 4* foUum, leaf. ] A quartic 
oval having a single depression. 
rilHoUillll^(fl-fii*io'U-ttm), n. [NL. (Adanson, 
1768), so named because the original species, 
U. bIfoUum, was seemingly onedeafed; ML. 
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untfoiium, < L, fwiti#, one, 4* folium, leaf.] A 
former g^us of plants, of the order IMiaeem, 
including SmUaema and Maianthemum. 
nslforate (fl-ni-ffi^r&t), a. [< L. unus, one, + 
foratue^p. otforare, bore, pierce; neefora^ 
men.] Having one opening, pore, or foramen. 
lllllform(tl'ni-fdrm),a.andit. [l.a.F.im^erme 
me Bp. Pg. It. uniforme, < L. uniformis, having 
only one shape or form, < unus, one, + forma, 
form, shi^. Of. b\form, triform, multiform. II. 
n. St D. <}. Sw. Dan. uniform, < F. uniforms m 
Bp. Pg. It. uniforme, imiform dress; from the 
adj.] I. a. 1. Having always the same form; 
not changing in shape, appearance, character, 
etc.; in general, not variable ; unchanging. 

All human bodiea, for example, though each of them 
conalaU of almost an infinite number of parta, are per- 
fectly un\fom in their itruoture and functiona. 

Beattu, Moral Science, 11. 1. 

The experience has been uniform that it is the gentle 
soul that makes the firm hero after all. 

Emeroon, Harvard Commemoration. 

(a) Not varying in degree or rate ; equable; Invariable: 
as, a uniform heat . a uniform motion (that la, tlie mo- 
tion of a body ahen it paaaes over equal apaces in equal 
times). 

They [temperature obaervationsj appear to go far to ee- 
tabllsh a nearly uniform temperature for abysul depths, 
not tor from the freeaing-point of fresh water. 

C Wgville Thomson, Depths of the Sea, p. 85S. 

(b) Having only one character throughout; homogeneoua. 

Sometimes there are many parts of a law, and aome- 

times it Is uniform, aud hath in It but one duty. 

Jor. Taylor, Rule of Conscience, UL 6. 
(a) CoBslateiit at all times ; not different. 

If the (Creator is perfect, his action must be uniform; 
anything else would be unworthy ot him. 

Iknooon, Nature and the Bible, p. 81. 
(d) Not different at different times or places : applicable 
iooU plaoei,ortoalldlvlaiontofaoount]T: aB,aufi«!»mi 
tax . a uniform bankruptcy law (e) Ot the same appear* 
ance, pattmm, or style 

The practice of clothing scddlers 1^ regiments in one 
uniform dress was not introduced 1^ Louis XIV. till 1665, 
and did not become general in our army for many years 
afterward. Barpsr't Mag , LXXX. 888. 

8. Of the same form or ebaraotor with others $ 
agreeing with each other ; conforming to one 
rule or mode. 

The only doubt Is about the manner of their unity, how 
far churches are bound to be usdformin their ceremonies 
Uooiksr, Ecolea. Polity. 

Hniform looslsmtlfm. see cmas/srafim (5}-- Uniform 
enzTsnt, a oontiuuous onrrent of oonaiant strength— 
Unlfonn extension, fli^ fttnetton. sandpU^, 
lynmietlT, etc. Sec the iiouiia— Unifonn 
Same as humogmsouM strain (which see, under strain^). 
«flra. Unvaryitift unchanging alike, regular, constant, 
uimeviating, consistent. 

n. n. A dress of the same kind, fabrics, 
fashion, or general appearance as others worn 
by the members of tne same body, whether 
miUtary, naval, or any other, by which the 
members may be recognized as belonging to 
the particular body; opposed to plain clothes, 
or ordinary civil dress: as, the uniform of a 
soldier, a sailor, or a policeman. 

The uniforms in the army were plain and serviceable ; 
the most picturesque being that of the Orenadlers, who^ 
Evelyn says, were first introduced in 167& 

Ashton, Social Life in Belgn of Queen Anne, 11. 202. 

The proposed uniform, sir, of the Pickwick Oliih, 

Bicksnt. 

unlfonn (u'ni-fdrmbv.t i<unform,a.] 1. To 
make uniform ; reouoe to uniformity. Sir F. 
Sidney. 

The more than Protean traveitiei which words under- 
went before they were unifbrmsd by Johnson and Walker. 

LousU, Study Windows, p. 85L 

8. To clothe with or as If with a uniform. 

This was the first flag bearing the state amuL and was 
carried Iw the first usdformsd oompany of militia In the 
State (Hidilgaiii Prs^ Pli|b p. S4L 

unifonnalt (fi-ni-f6r'm^),a. [< uniform 4- -a/.] 
Uniform; i^metrical. 

Her oomlye noee wUh unifor maU mm, 

Like iraraat wblta stands iu the nuddle place. 

Bsrrkk, Appendix, p 488L 

unifoxinltafUui (fl-ni-ffir-mi-ti'ri'^), a. and n. 
[< uniformit-y 4- -arfon.] X, a. Of or pertain- 
mg to uniformity or the doetriue of uniformity. 
See the noon. 


in other words, that there has been no essen- 
tial change in the character of geological events 
during the lapse of the geological ages: the 
op|>oiut6 of entastroj^t. 

The Oitastrophlat consIrBcts Tbeorlea Ihe Bnifomi- 
The fermer saduoes endenoe 


en driglii^ the letter endsini the evidence away. 

"" ” of Inductive Sotenoei, t, p xxxvi. 


tsarien demolishce them. 

Origlil, the letter 
WhswsU, Philos. < 

unlforniitariAnlsni (a-ni-fdr^mi-tA'ri-§n-ism), 
n. [< untformitarian + -/sm*] The theoiy ad- 
vocated by uniformitarians : the opposite of 
catastroMsm. Bee ikitoslronH 3, and oa/nsWo- 
phism. 

The changes of the pest must be in veidlseted in the fight 
of similer changes now to operattoo. Inis was the giud- 
tog prluotple of the Boottisn School, • . . though under 
the neme of UnffOrm/Uarimstsm it hes uuqncstkniably 
been pushed to en unwarrenUMc length by eome of the 
later foUuwere of Hutton. Qsikis, GeoL Sketebea P SBA 

uniformity (fl-ni-fdr'mj-ti), a. [sot F. unifor- 
mit6 as Bp. uniforrnidad 'm Pg. uniformidade as 
It. uniformttd, < LL. uniformita{t-)s, uniformity, 
< L. uniformis, uniform : see uniform.] The 
state or character of being uniform, in any 
sense ; absence of variation or difterenoe. (a) 
Maintenanoe of the same character, course, plan, laws, 
etc. ; sameness ; consistency. 

There is no uniformity in the design ot Spenser ; be 
alms at the accomplishment of no one action. Dryasn. 

3 ueen Elisabeth was remarkable for that steadiness 
uniformity which ran through all her actions. 

Addison. 

How far away ia the doctrine of uniformity [in nature] 
from fatalism t Itbegiiis directly tu remind us that men 
suffer from preventil^ AvUa that the people perlsheUi 


We see that only as fast as the practice of the arts de- 
velops the idea Ot measure ean the ounsciousness of uni- 
formity become clear. 

B. Spsnoor, Piin. ot Ptyohol. <2d ed.), 1 488. 

(b) CSonformfty among several or many to one pattern, 
plan, rule, etc.; resemblanoe, oonsonaiire, <ir agreement . 

as, the • • • • • 

rites. 

Housee are built to live to, and not to look on ; there- 
fore let use be preferred before uniformity, exorat where 
both may be had. ffoeon, Building. 

Such Is the uniformitu ot almost al the houses of the 
same atreete . . . that they are made alike both to pro- 
portion of woriemanship and matter. 

Coryat, (^rudltiea, I. 80. 

The skilful campaigu by which the triumph of the 
Reformation and of uniformity was secured. 

R. W. Bisson, Hist (Tliurch of Eng., xv. 
(o) Continued or unvaried samraess or likeness; mo- 
notony. 

Uniformity must tire at last, though It is a uniformity 
of exoelleuoe. Johnson. 

AotsofUnlfinml^. see act 
unifonniie (u'Di-f6rm-Iz), v. t . ; pret. aud pp. 
uniformieed, ppr. uniformteing. [< uniform + 
•ize.] To make unifonn; uuify. [Bara.] 

The other Congress expressed a similar wish for the 
formation of ... an International CommiMlon to fix 
units and uniformiu methods. Nature, XL. 668. 

uniformly (fl'ni-fdrm-li), ado. In a uniform 
manner; with uniformity; evenly; invariably. 

In a light drab he uniformly dress'd. 

Met (Works, lY. 181^ 


No asaifned nor any conceivable attribute of the sup 
\ anmetypal vertebra la uniformly maintained. 

of BIbL (Am. ed. 1878X I nOl 


poaed 


letypal vertebra la t 
a. Bpsnesr, Prto. < ' 

When the simultaneous values of a quantity for differ- 


ent bodies or placet are equal, the quantity is said to be 
uniformly dismbuted to space. 

CUrit Mamoott, Matter and Motloh, xxUi., foot-nda. 

viiUw July rsMxtUMI monoiL Seersfova. 
unifommom (U'ni-fdrm-nes), n. The state or 
character of being uniform ; uniformity. Bor* 
kel^, 

untfoTuata (fl-nl-fO^vf-At), a. [< L. unify, one, 
4* focea, a small pit: see faesate.] In entom., 
IwvliiC ft single foTW. 


. 2, trans. 
; reduce to 


The cataitrophlst and 


^waObr 

r*yifeR;lfrtrd8c 


Wien 


latent. 


Sdentlfto: 

The uniformiueitm thaodes d Sir Oharlaa lysu were 

n, H. One who upholds a system or doetrina 
of uidfonnityf speciflcally, in geol., one who 
advocates the theory that causes now active in 
bringitm about gedogieal ehangos have always 
been stmilar In ehavaeter and intensl^, or, 


•¥fae$re, make: see ifg. Of. 

To form into one; malm a unli 
unity or uniformity. 

Fsm^dton Is ttans a unifying act Sir W. BsmBtsn, 

Unlsia we lom^ in flndtof js rattcnals of this inivip 

XL 6iifoity. To produce unity or uniformity. 

Tbsss H omfr ito wars not 6is only anthote of epic 
poanaMtwM tim grsat adyantMt Ofw 
bardsmatthtywerea fstioi, aod tliaMhsy wofM ojn- 

tTwyfilil -ffiMutt M 



rndgmlM 

. «. (< LL. UHigeni-^ 

tus, only^beipotteii, < h. unust dne, + pmitus, 
begotten : see penmLl Oiil74>egotten. 
naiitllitlirg (it-ni-Jen'i-^), n. [< LL. unipeni- 
tus, on] v^begotten (see mipenilaf),^^^ -«re.] The 
stftte of bemg the only-begotten. Bp» Pearson, 
Vnlggllitllft (a-ni-jenM-tufl), n. [NL., so called 
from the first word (** l/nipenitus Dei Filins,” 
etc. ) : see unipenttal] A bull promulgated by 
Popd Olement XI. in 1718, and directed against 
J ansenism. it oommenced with th# words ** tJnlgeul- 
tiii Dd FUiiis," And ooitdAmiied 101 propositions token 
from (|uasnol*s ** Bdaexions liorAlas sur lo NonveAu Testa* 


nalgenOQI (^-nlj Vnus), a. [< L. wHpena, only- 
begotten, bom of one parent or of one family 
or kind, < units, one,+ aignere, beget. Ot uni- 
genital} Of one and the same kind; homoge- 
neous. 

naigloblllgr (fi-ni-glob'fi-ljir), a. Haying or 
consisting of a single globular part or forma- 
tion, Oeol Jour,, XL vll. 6. 
nntjllgate (fi-ni-W^gfit), o. [< L, unifugus, hav- 
ing one yoke (< unus, one, ^juaum, yoke), + 
-aw^.} In bot, haying but a single pair of leaf- 
lets: said of a pinnate leaf. 
nnUngong (fi-m-ja'gus), a. in hot, same as 
unlfupate, 

nnllaDiate (fi-ni-l&'bi-ftt), a, [< L. tmus, one, + 
fdhium, lip, + -ate^,l Having a single lip or 
said In ei ' 


Socks which in unimaainabU! forms 
bilted their block and iMurren p 


entomology of orihees 
r lip on one side, by which 


more 
bilateral) ore 
176 


lip-like part: 
with a single flesh 
they can be closed 

nnilkmellata (u-ni-lam'e-lftt), a. [< L. unus, 
one. + NL. lamella + -ate^,} Having one la- 
mella or layer; unilaminar. 
nnilsmlnsr (fi-ni-lam'i-nftr), a. fX L. unus, 
one, + lamina, lamina, + -«r‘-2.] Having one 
lamina; one-layered; single-layered. 
ttniUuninate (fi-ni-lam'i-uat), a. Same as wni- 
laminar, 

unilateral (tl-ni-lat'g-r^), a. [< L. unus, one, 
+ latus {later-), side” 4r 1. One-sided; 

of or pertaining to one side only. 

*We note that. alUiougb unUatereX movements (the t 
voluntary) are lost, the more autoinatir (the bilateral 
retained Pop. AiL Mo,, XXV. 

Certain hallucinations, aa is well known, are unUateral 
L e. are perceived when (say) the right eye or ear is act* 
inn, but cease when that ootion is obatraoted. thocmh the 
left eye or ear is free. Mind, X. 17(1. 

Unilateral lesions. Prineeton Bee,, July, 1879, p 100. 

2. In 6ot., one-sided; either originating on one 
side of an axis or all turned to one side, as the 
flowers of a unilateral raceme.*— 8. Placed on 
one side only of a surface ; uuifacial, aa a set 
of polypites.— Unilateral bond or oontamot, one 
whieh binds one party only.— Unilateral mvei, leaves 
which lean toward one side of the stem, as in ConvaUaria 
malef/forn.— Unilateral raoeme, a raceme whose flow- 
ers grow only on one side of the common peduncle. 
UUilaterality ^^ni-lat-g-rari-ti), n, [< unilal- 
eral 4* The character or state of being 

unilateral. 

This wniOateraUty is insisted on by Balesbury. 

Mnepa BrU,, XXIb 887. 

UUilatorally (fl-ni«lat'e-ral-i), adv. In a uni- 
lateral manner; one-sidoaly. 

The destruction of the ooclpito-angular region islnoom- 
plete, unilmterattp or bilaterally. 

Laneet, No. 8466, p 1S9L 

He reomlaed thankfully that the government had 
abandonea the pietenslon to settle ecoiMiaatfoal affairs 
unltatoraltp. Contemporary Bee,, XIX 288. 

Ullilitantl (fl-ni-lit'^Tgl), a, [< L. unus, one, 
4- Uteroy Uttera, letter: see literal} Consisting 
of a single letter: as, JT is the uniUteral name 
of some moths. 

(un-i-lflmd' ), a. Not iUtunined ; not 
light^up. 

And her full eye, now briA^ now tmatamed, 

Spake more than Womans thought 

Coteeidgo, Destiny ofNatlotis. (Daetsa) 

tmUlUBlillitted (nn-i-lfl'ml-n&-ted), a. 1. Not 
lUuminated; not lighted; dark. 

Tba outer or **sparting’* door was of eotute wide open; 
pamitiff tiuottfh an interior one of green balse, I binn- 
oenkl np ananow and totally uniltumtnated passage. 

C, X irStSa, l^iah University, p 78* 

8. Ignonint. 

UltfUuflonr (un-i-lfl's^). a. Not producing or 
oatudng uluiion, dmption, fallamousness, or 
the like; not iUnsoiyt not deoeptive. Bulweff 
Hy Novel, ill. 82. 

1 (fl^nUfl^), ff. t< h, unus, one, 4- NL. 
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nslloaillir (fl-ni-lok'^-l|r), a, r< L, ttiMis, one, 
4- loouMis, compartment, 4- -or*.] In hot. soSl,, 
and poiOtol, having but one loculus, cavity, or 
compartment; sli^le-chambered; monotnala- 
mous, as a forami^er; unilooulate; as, a unt- 
loeular pericarp or anther ; a unilocular heart or 
shell : correlated with bilocular, trilocular, quad- 
rilociUar^ and mulHlooular or phinlooular. Also 
monolocwar, 

tmilocnlate (fl-ni-lok'u-lftt), a. [< L. unus, one, 
4- loeulus, compartment, 4- -atoL] Same as 
unilocular. 

unimaglxiable (un-i-maj'i-n§-bl), a. Not ima- 
g^able ; not capable of being imaged, con- 
ceived, or thought of; inconceivable. 

Things to their thought 
8o tudmaeindble as hate In heaven* 

MiUon, P. Ik, vii. 54. 
On every side now rose 
" * * • •• fonuL 

pinnacles. 

SheUey, Aloator. 

nnlmaginablenetM (un-i-maj'i-n^^bl-nes), n. 
The character of being unimaginable; incon- 
oeivableness. Dr. H, More. 

unimaglliably (un-i-maj/i-n^bli), ade. In an 
unimi^nable manner; inconceivably. Boule, 

unixoaginative (un-i-maj'i-nft-tiv), a. Not 
imaginative; lacking or not characterized by 
imagination; prosaic. 

untmaiglnativeness (un-i-maj'l-na-tiv-nes), n. 
The onaracter of being unimaginative. 

Tom waa in a state of os blank unimaginativeneis con- 
cerning the oanse and tendency of bis sufferings oa If he 
had been on innocent shrewmouse imprisoned In the spilt 
trunk of on ash tree in order to cure lameness in cattle. 

Ooorgs Blwt, Hill on Floaa, U. 1. 

unimagined (un-i-maj'md), a. Not imagined 
or conceived. 

UMmagined bliss. Thomson, liberty, UL 

To a long low coast with beaches and heads 
That run thron^di untmagined moses. 

Lowell, Appledore. 

unlmitablet (un-im'i-ta-bl), a. Inimitable. 

Thou art all lenimitdble. 

Beau, and Ft, Laws ot Candy, L t 

nnimmortalf (uu-i-mdr'tal), a. Not immortal; 
mortal. Milton, P. L., x. 611. 

nnlmodnlar (fl-ni-mo^^i-lkr), a. r< L. unus, 
one, 4- NL. modulus, modulus, + -or*.] Having 
only one modulus —nniwiodulov* 
in alg,, a transformation whose modulus Is equal to unity. 

unimpaired (un-im-pard' ), a. Not impaired, in 
any sense. 

My strength is urwnpaxred. Cowper, Odyssey, xxL 

unimpaBSloned (un-im-pash'ond), a. Not im- 
passioned ; not moved or actuate<l by passion ; 
uninfluenced by passion ; calm; tranquil. 

He [Anselm] was exiled , be returned the same meek, 
unoffending; unxmpassioned man. MUtnan, 

8noh small unimpassumed revenges have on enormous 
effect in life. Qeorge Bliu, UUl on the l^oas, iii 7. 

unimpeachability (un-im-pd-ch^bii'i-ti), «. 
The character of being unimpeachable, or not 


(fl^iil45bd), 
lobc» 4* -edS J Xu having a single 
Kobe: especially noting the mayiUwi cd certain 


wtiivni 

peacnable; not capable of being impeached, 
accused, censured, or called in question; free 
from guilt, stain, or fault; bU^oless; irre- 
proachable. 

The wniuMseaehabU integrity and piety of many of the 
promoters <n this petition renders those aspersions as Idle 
as they are unjust. 

Burke, Speech on the Acts of Uniformity. 

unimpoacihabloneBS (un-im-pe'ch^bl-nes), n. 
The character of being unimpeachable. God- 
win, Mandeville, iii. 1H8. 
unlmpiiaftbably (un-im*p€'cha-bli), adv. In an 
unimpeachable manner; blamelessly. 

unixnpeachod (un-iiu-p$chtO» ^ot im- 
peach^; not charged or accused.— 2. Not 
called in question; not objected to or criti- 
cized: aa, testimony unmpeaehed. 

Hit genen] character is imimpeaohed, and there is 
aothing againat his credit 

P. Webster, Speech, Goodrich Case; April, 1817. 

uuimulorad (un-im-pldT«i'), a. Not implored ; 
not solicited, MUtSn, P. L., ix. 22. ^ 
iMl^iiiip fqip faan fyi (un-im-pdr't;tn8), n. The oharac- 
♦sir ftfliftifig i^m|>ortant; want of importance, 
consequence, weight, value, or the like. 

By 8U^ aota of voluntary delusion does everv man en- 
daavonr to oonoeal his own unifnportasM from Wiiiielf . 

Jomwon, BamUar, No. 146. 

UUlllipoTtailt (un-im-p6r'tf^t), a. 1. Not im- 
portant; not of great moment; of little ao- 
OOtUQt. 


unixidAiuxiiBbla 

Why did ho not tell his oonnsel, and authorise them to 
tell a story which could not bo unkiq^ant, as it waa 
connooted with a rebellion which shook the British power 
in India to its foundation ? Burke, Wo^ XlL 69. 

2. Not assuming or marked by aim of impor- 
tance or dignity. [Bare.] 

A free, unimportant, uatural, easy manner. 

Pope, Letter to Swift. 

uuimporti]^ (uu-im-pdr'ting), a. Not import- 
ing; of no Importance or consequence; trivial. 
3p. Hall, St. Will’s Combat. 

ummposed (un-im-pozd'), a. Not imposed; 
not laid on or exacted, as a tax, burden, toll, 
duty, command, service, task, etc.; not en- 
joined. 

The very act of prayer and thanksgiving with those free 
and unimpoe'd expressions which from « sincere heart 
unbidden conte into the outward gesture Is the greatest 
decency that can be imagin'd, 

MiUon, Apology for Smeotynmuos. 

tmlmposlllg (un-im-po'zing), a. 1. Not im- 
posing; not commanding respect.— 2. Not 
eujoinmg as obbgatory ; voluntary. [Bare.] 
Beauteous order reigns, 

Manly submission, unitnjpostng iolt 

Thomson, Liberty* v. 

unimpreSBibility (un-im.pres-i-bil't4i), n. The 
quality or state of being unimpresinble. 

UnimprssslbiUty, which impedes memory, is a conse- 
quence of resistance on the port of tissue to the usual 
stimuli. Jf. D, Cops, wigln of the Fittest pu 88L 

UHiinpressible (un-im-pres'i-bl), a. Not im- 
pressible; not sensitive ; apathetic* 

Clara was honest and quiet ; but heavy, mindless, im» 
impressibls. Charlotte BrenU, Jane Byre, xxvtL 

unimpriflon (un-im-prlz'n), f. t To release 
from prison ; sot at liberty* [Bare.] 

The green lisard and the golden snake, 

Like unisnprieoned flames, out of their trance awaka 
Shelley, Adonols, xvlii 

unimproved (un-im-pr5vd'), a. 1. Not im- 
proved, in an V sense ; specmoally, of land, not 
tilled; not cultivated ; not brought into a con- 
dition for use by expenditure of labor. — 2f. 
Not tested ; not proved. Bhak., Hamlet, i. 1* 96. 

nnimpngnable (un-im-pu'n^^bl), a. Not capa- 
ble of being impugned ; unimpeachable. 

Mrs. Bolton conld not combat a position of such unim- 
pugnabU pistv in words, but she TOrmitted herself a con- 
temptuous snUF. Howells, Annie Kilbum, xxiii. 

nnimncroiiate (u-nl-mu'kr^n&t), a, [< L. antis, 
one, 4- mucro{n-), point, + -ate^.] Having only 
one tip or point. 

unimuscular (u-ni-mus'ku-lkr), a. [< L. anas, 
one, 4- tnascalas, muscle, 4* -ar2.] Having only 
one adductor muscle, as a bivalve ; monomy- 
arian. 

UnlmUBCUlosa (u-ni-mus-ku-lo 'sfl ), n,pl, [NL. , 
< L. anas, one, 4* musculosus, m'usculous : see 
musculow,} In conch,, unimuscular bivalves; 
the Monomyaria, Reeve, 

uninceuBed (un-in-senst')* u. Not incensed, 
inflamed, provoked, or irritated. 

Jove ! see'st thou unineensed these deeds of Mars? 

Cowpsr, Iliad, v, 

U2lilicidenta.l (un-in-si-den'tal), a. Unmarked 
by any incidents. [Bare.] 

Times ot fat quietuess and unineidental ease. 

Wilber/oree, Life, U. 194. 

uniucloBed, unendoBed (un-m-, un-en-kidzdO, 
a. Not inclosed; not shut in or surrounded, 
as by a fence, wall, etc. 

Waste and vmnetosed landa 

Adam SiitUh, Wealth of Nations, i. 11* 

unincumber (un-in-kum'b4)r), v. t Bee unen- 
eumber, 

imlndiffereilt (un-in-dif'«r-ent), a. Not indif- 
ferent. Hooker, 

unindividualiBed (un-in-di-vid'^>f^<4d), a. 
Not separated into individuals or component 
parts : specifically noting certain rocks or parts 
of rooks, eruptive in origin, which have an un- 
defined base not resolvable into distinct crys- 
talline forms by the microscope. 

UUinervatfl (fl-ni-n^r'v6t), a, K L. unus, one, 
4- nervus, nerve, 4- 1. In eool., having 

but one nervnre, as an ingect’s wing; unicos* 
tate. — 2. In bot, one-nerved.as oertdn leaves. 

mdnerved (fl'ni-n^rvd), a. [< L. unus, one, 4- 
nervus, nerve, 4- -eiffi.j Same as uninervate. 
Nature, XLIH. 454. 

uniuflBininBbllity (uu - in -flam -a-biri -ti), »i. 
The quality or swto of beiffU uninflammable. 
Jour, PrafOain Inst, CXXV.I 2 . 

iifilnflAwnwablii (un-ln-flam Vbl), a. Not ip- 
flammable; not capable of being inflamed or 
set dn firCi in a literal or flgiratlve sense* 
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nninflnanoed (un-in'fl^nst), a. 1. Not influ- 
enoed ; not persuaded or moved hy others, or 
by foreign considerations; notbia^; acong 
freely. 

Men . . . UHin/humoid by ffubion end elfeoUtlun. 

V. Knooc, Bwmons, V. xxv. 

2. Not proceeding from influence, bias, or 
prejudice : as, untnflueuoed conduct or actions, 
uninformed (Un-in-f6rmd0, a. [< + «n- 

formed^, 2 1. Not informed; not instructed; 
untaught. 

He [Johnion] Inferred that a Greek who had few or 

wo hooka muat hare been as uni»^orm$d as one erf Mr. o/ o w i 

Thrale's draymen. Macaulay, Boaweira Johnson. mrM. note, 

2. Not ammated; not informed with mind or H Piptfllli gantly (un-in»terHent-li), adv. 
intelligence; not enUvened. 

The Plcta, though nerer so beautiful, have dead, unin^ *** 

forfMd oounteuanoes. Soadatar. character of being unintelligible. 


Their wnfirfaf^ganei, numbera, and fluctuating aaMwIa- nntBftrodllOOd (im«hi4r6"dflflt'), a. Not ilitfo- 

nnintalligaiit (nn-ln-tel'i-jsnt), a. Not intoUi- nuetou, 

gent, (a) Hot poiseaalDg or not proceeding from luteUl- nucleus; uninucleate. 

U» ot W.U, do« to th. .«Ur 1. n..th„ 


hi. 1 - — 1 «... Blllaw>l«*td (a-ia-nfl'M$4it), a. r< L. mm, i 
^'.n mietoiM, nacleus, + -ditot.] Umnudou. 

lignu inqpSilBe to ameohaniam previously arranged ... by tUllliyfllltw (un-in-ven ted), a. Not Invented ; 
intelligence, an effect is produced, viz. the com is ground, not found out. 

Palsy. Nat TheoL.ii. 

(t) Not knowing: not having acute mental facultlea; 
not ahowing intelugenoe ; dull. 


UtdnUUigawl persons that want wit or hreedii 


Not wdavtaUd that, whioh tium arlijM 
Believ'at ao main to onr snooeas, 1 bnng. 

MUUm, pTZ, vt i7a 

mdnTontiTe (un-in-ven'tiv), a. Not inventive; 
not having the power of inventing, finding, dis- 
covering, or contriving. 

In every company there ia not only the active and pas* 
aive sex. but In boui men and women, a deeper and more 
Important sex of roind^ namely, the inventive or creative 
olsisa of both men and women, and the wnMesnlise or ao* 
oepUug olaaa. JSmanon, Complete Proee Works, IL S4ft. 


^pieMar, 

Without these [exeroises of the understanding and ^ omitted, ... in the Introduction to the Abbot, any 
heaitl all external servloe is a dead wnfnronitsd mass. attempt to explain the previous story, or to apologise for ... 

Pr. J, Brown, Discourses on the Lord's Snpper, p S. umintoUtgiMUy. Soott, Abbot, I. & lUlllLTfllltlTOly (un-in-ven'tiv-U), odr. In an 

Revolving seasons, fruitless as tbOT pass. Unintelligible (un-in-tel'l-ji-bl), a. Not intelli- uninventive manner : without inveniloiu 


See It [Etna] an unif^fdrm’d and Idle masa. 


— glble; not capable of being understood. 

Coupor, Heroism, 1. 98. Rule of Conscience, i. 21. 


Jgr. nnlnwestigable (un-m-ves'ti*g^bl), a. Inca- 
pable of oeing investigated or searched out. 


3. Not imbued: as, a picture uninformed with unintelliribleneM ('un-inVieVr-ji-bl-nes), n. ^rrow, Sermons, IIL iv.. 
in^instion. UnintelUgibility. Bp» Ctofl. nninvite(un-in-vit'). v. #. To countermand the 

uninfnngible (un-m-frin'ji-bl), a. That must unintelligihly (uu-in-tel'i-ji-bli), ode. In an invitation of; put off. [Bare.] 
not be infringed, W, Bamil^ unintelligible manner; so as not to be under- One of the houses behind them is infected. . . . ao I 

tUUngfllUOIIB nm-m-je nius), a. Not ing^enious; stood. Locke, mado them unvavite their guests, 

not witty or clevw ; sttmid ; dull. Paril'6, Late unintentioxiad (un-in-ten'shcjn-ftl), o. Not in- W»ry, Nov. 96, 1866. 

Bute of the Nation (17W). tentional ; not designed ; done or happening TTuiO (fl'ni-6), n. [NL., < LIj. unio, the number 

uningflnuoufl (un-in-jen'u-usL a. Not ingen- without design. one, oneness: see wntow.] 1. The leading ge- 

uous ; not frank or candid ; dismgenuous. Jer, it ig to be observed that an act may be imintonficiMa bivalves of the family I ^nwnidsB: former- 

in any stage or staMs of it, though intentional in the pre- ly used with great latitude for many species, 
Mding and, on the other hand, it may be intention^ some of which are now placed in other families 
Buoc^*iM^ ^ •tage* of it, and yet unintentional in the ^ other genera.->2. [f. c.] A species 

BentStm, Introd. to Morals and LegisUtion, viil. 19 . of this genus; an^ river-mussel. 


uous , not irauK or canaia: oisinm 
Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), II. 300. 
unmge]ITI(mBa68B(un-m-jen'p-uB-neB),n. Want 
of ingenuousness; disingenuousness. Bam- 
mond. 


unlnhabltRbllity (un-in-hab-i-ta-bil'i-ti), n. _ uniocular (fl-ni-ok'fl-ljir), o. 


nwfniiakS^Ma (un-in-hab'i-U-W), o. Not in- ""““entional; absence of design or purpose, 

babitable; not capable of affording habitation: trn<iitonlvmaWj(wlthre^toUio.T.ntof tbewOon, 

lai d-iiA a# unconsciousness with regard to the otroumstances. 

1^7 Shak., Tem- Bentham, Introd. to Morals and Legislatiou, xvll. 11. 

uSoiiabitabiMiesa (nn-in-h.b'i-ta-bl-nes), «. 

The state of being uninhabitable. Bojile. „ TTnint. .f : 

nninlutUtad (un-Tn-hab'i-ted), a. Not inhab- >>l>lnt«»Medt(im-in't6r-est), o. Uninterested. 

ited ; having no inhabitants : as, an mtnhab- .B?* S,?® * SS® 

iled islancL always paid you. Drydm, TrolL and Ores., Ep Ded 

HnixiillTfld (un-in'iiJrd), a. Not injured; not imlnteregted (un-in't6r-es-t6d), o. 1. Notin- 
hurt; having suffered no harm. terested; not having any interest or property 

And let a dngl. h.lpl«. nnddni pu. « something speciled ; not pemonally con- 

tTninjund. MiUon, Cnmoa, L 40 t. oemed: as, to be ttniatorwtsd in business.— 2. 

imfanmial (fi-nl-nd'mi-al), a. K L. «au«, one, Not having the mind or the passions engaged: 
+ iiom(«a). name, + -ml! Of. MnomM,.^ Same *<> wninterestod in a iNsoonrse or narra- 
as untnommal, 

mlnominal (u-ni-nom'i-nal), a. [< L. unue, one, 
e, + -a/.] 


. [< L. unite, one. 
‘3.1 Monocular : opposed 
No. 8487, p. 1416. 
Uniola (p-ni' 9 -l&), w. [NL. (Lmnmus, 1787), 
< LL. umola, an unknown plant, < unto, unity: 
see wnton.] A mnus of grasses, of the tribe 
Feetuc^ie and suotribe Fvfeetuoete. it is charac- 
terised l»y an elongated or ample panicle of br^ and flat 


tion. 


The greatest part of an andlenoe Is always uninUrooted, 
knowing. 


^ i, though seldom MivwsitK. 


Drydm, 


+ nomen (nomtn-), name, 
a single word or term, as a soblogical or botku- nSiSi^Sttagi^-iS'ttr-es-ting), a. Not inter- 

ilZ estingTOUe of exerfinterest, or of 



I, UmMm tcjfdi* (Spiks-gniM) | «. pankk } n. tpUtclel) S. Spivt. 
^ewtag the SoWsfiag ghune. tha palct, t 1 t« stngVe wamM, sad Ww 

IWo-edged spik^ta, each with the three to six lower 


minute splkelets. Ilie others are tall erect graaiee grow- 
ing in tufts from strong creeping rootetoeks. Theieavea 
' oad and flat, or convolute: the panicle loMe or 


designated by engaging the iind or passions^ as, an umater- 
suob names. Bee the extract. c»Sv story or poem. 

plmto«atori..to. 0»«.Th.A«k.VI.a*£ 

HlUliraiflitiTe (im-m-lnns'i-tiv), a. Not m- -gyn. Dull, tiresome, tedious, wearisome. 

Quismve; not curious to search or inquire; in- (un-in'tdr-es-ting-li), adv. In 

disposed to seek information. an uninteresting manner. 

Go loose the links of that soul-binding chalp HllilltGrGfltilUaiMfl (un-in' t^r-es-tlng-nes), n. 

Enlarge tbu untnquMtivo be^f,^ ^ The character of being uninteresting. 

And this not the ruder only, and uninquMtim vulgar, 

but the wisest and most oonSUering persona in all times! of the river. Mature, XUI 644. 

• J, Mowe, Works, L 96. Uiintanilitted (un-in-t4r-mit'ed), a. Not in- 

imillflcribed (un-in-skrlbd'), a. Not inscribed ; termitted; not interrupted; not suspended for 
having no inscription. Pope, Windsor Forest, «• continued; conUnuons: as, uninier- 

1, 320. mated misery. Macaulay, 

imillfllKired(un-m-8pird'),a. Not inspired: as, Qllintonillttadly (un-in-t4r-mit'ed-li), adv. 

«aiN«p»rcd writings. Wit hout being Intermitted; uninterruptedly. 

Th. MUovind tMchm and beU.T«. of th. gowd. tUllatwnilitttng (Bn-jn.t^mit'iiig), a. Notin- !«{»«- 

ernSm. tenmttlng;iiotoeB8iiigforatlme:oonturalng. rL*»«<W to,a aiirt- 

lialllrtructed(nn.in-rtriik'^^^ 1. Not in- 

structed or taught ; not educated. Uno easin gly : a a fl?** fleers, tr, UUifoUawd IT, araeUie an pas- 

When an uninrinicted multitude attempte to see with ^*'*?*- ^ 

its eyes^ it is exceedingly apt to be deceived. mixed , not tangled. DonM, Olvil Wars, vi. r/ m 

HatriAoms, Scarlet Letter, p 166. HIlillttrprGtahle (un-in-t4r'pre-tjp®bl), a. In- V t t W 

2. Not directed by superior authority ; not fur- oapaWe of being interpreted ; as, unUterpreta- * ««« 

nished with instructions. Vie enigmas nambw one, a uaittog, wion, 

In an nninnkv hnni® fiwlntwm tnfca^ (iin-l&-t4r-rap'ted), G. Not in- ^*,**^l*^}l large pearl, a shuj^ 

That fool intmdeiL raw In thUgiwt affair, terrunted; not broken; nniniermltted; unceas- Kf 

And iminetruetsdiiow to stem me tide. ing; incessant; gpec^ally, in hot., oonsistlng ^^9 a 

Drydm, Don Sebastian, UL 1 . of regularly inoreasixig or ■partSt or ^ Riore toings into one, and thus fonmng a 

nnlntagrated (u«-in't§-gra-ted), a. Not into- of parts hu of the sione siaeA compound hMy a mixtuM; the it^^^be- 

grated; not subjected to a process of Integra- oniatgrriiiltadlT (un-ln-ttwpup'ted-li), udv, log wwtea; jnnetiem; <m^ition; eombinatioh; 
non. Without raterrupraon; withoS disturbanee; the anton of soul and body. 

Hnintelligenoe (un-in-tel i-jgns), n. Want of unintermitt^y; unceasing]^. Foley* ^ ^ ,.®o 5 »»inwteg(rthsr, 

intelligence; stupidity due to ignorance; un- Qalllkli6a*tedt (itn-in'M4DM«d), a. Not 


1 «IMW ««»«, VA WUTVIHWI, MIC JNHUOW ICPOSV W 

dense, or, In TT, eraeUU, contracted and wand-Uki^ and In 
raoemUlora fbrmlag oiie®Bkled splkea. In P. jMiiteii- 


wisdom. 


^ ^ per* 

plexed ; not otmeuie or iutrleai^ Sarnmynd* 


M.ir®neUi,Atia 



tntlietiiiip«rof Bam . . . tharawasattogiilarimioii 
of amlaotty aod lobHoty* IfaoaMfay, Loird Bacon. 

9. In go^L anat. and hot : {a) The state of 
elose and immediate oonneotion of parts, or- 
gans, or tissues, espeeiaUy* of like parts, or the 
process of becoming so united : a growing to- 
gether or its result, as in the different cases of 
sraphysis, sjrnostosis, synohrondrosis, ankylo- 

sis, confluence, concrescence, coalescence, eon- 
iu^tion, anastomosis, sysygy, sygosis, and the 
like. Hee the distinctive worn, {h) The con- 
nection of two or several individuals in a com- 
pound organism, as of several zoOids in a zo- 
anthodeme. — 8. Matrimony; the matrimonial 
relation, married state, or conjugal bond.— 4. 
Concord; agreement and conjunction of mind, 
will, affections, or interest; harmony. 

Lay a foundation tor a bletied (Tnion amons our Mlvea, 
which would froatimte the great design of our enemies 
upon us. SHlUna/lett, Sermons, IL vt 

Kow, when a mutual Flame you have reveal’d, 

And the dear (Tnion of our Souls is seal'd. 

Cimtrrsse, To Cynthia. 

Self-love and social at her birth began ; 

Union the bond Qf all thingr and of man. 

Essay on Han, iU. 140. 

6. That which is united or made into one; 
something formed by a combination of various 
parts or mdividual things or persons; an ag- 
gregate of united parts; a coalition; a com- 
bination; a confederation; a league. 

An snialgumation of the Christian religions uniont was 
effected with the sscrlfloial sooioUee of the pagans. 

KnghMh Qild$ (E. B. iCs.), p Ixxill. 
(a) A confederacy of two or more nations, or of the various 
states of a nation . In this settse the United States of 
America is sometimes called by way of preeminence "The 
Union.’* (b) In England and Ireland, two or more panshes 
consolidated Into one for tlie better administration of the 
poor-laws. It is in the discretion of Uie Local Government 
Board to consolidate any two or more parishee into one 
union under a single board of guardians elected by the 
owners and ratepayers of the component parishes. Each 
union has a common workhouse, and all the cost of the re- 
lief of the poor Is charged upon the common fund, (e) 
Two or more parishes or ooutignous benefloes oonsulidatod 
into one for ecclesiastical purposes (d) An association of 
Independent churches, generally either Congregational or 
‘ Baptist, for the purp^ of promoting mutual fellowship 
and ooCperation In Christian work. It differs from most 
ecclesiastical bodies In pos s e s sing no authority over the 
churches which unite in It. (s) A permanent combination 
among workmen engaged In the same occupation or trade. 
See 

(In old days] If here and there a clergyman, a profee- 
cional man, a pollUoian, or a writer, ventured to raise a 
voice on behalf of the Uniont, be was assailed with a 
storm of ridicule and abuse. 

Jfinottonth Contury, XXVL 722. 

6. A union workhouse; a workhouse erected 
and maintained at the joint expense of parishes 
which have been form^ into a union : in Scot- 
land called a combination poor-honse. 

The poor old people tliat they brick up In the Uniono. 

Ihdttnt, Our Mutual Friend, IL 264. 

7. That part of a flag which occupies the upper 
comer next the staff when it is distin^ished 
from the rest in color or pattern, as in the flag 
of the ITnited States, where it is blue with 
white stars, or in the flag of Groat Britain; 
the jack. When the fisg Is hoisted on the etaff with the 
union below. It Is considered a signal of distress. See 
union down, below. 

8. A flag showing the union only. See union 
flag and union Jack, below.— 9. A joint, screw, 
or other connection uniting parts of machinery, 
or the like; a kind of coupling for couneotinff 
tubes together. — 10. A textile fabric of sevenu 
material, or of different kinds of thread. 

Then wu had an Irish linen, an imitation, von know, a 
kind of Union, whit h we call doable twist It is made, 1 
believe, In Manbbeeter, and is a mizture of linen and 
^ Magkow, London Labonr and Loudon Poor, L 420. 


IX. A shallow vat or tray in which partly fev- 
nwited beer is kept to complete its fermenta- 
tloii OF to cleanse Itself.— 19t, A large flne 
peari. 

In the eup an union Shall he throw, 

BiCher than that which fonr sneoessive kings 
BeimUtfk’s orowii have worn. 

Sbak., Hamlet v. 2. BBS. 

SighelmutbisliopofBehirlmrne . * . tfaualled thorough 
luda, and retumift hoam broudit with him many strange 

a ^ 

BUny says that the name enfo was an Invention ot the 
flue gentleiiNm at lone, to denote only such pe^s as 
oo^d uot be matohed. ffarm. 
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u nl o a, la aurg., the knitting of a fracture by callus : op* 
posed to un^-Outoma upimi, . See cus- 

Eom«*em<cn and ffoU«etwfn.---Bva.ogdiMOa 

See the TajeotivSL- 

ummA^ Aamameiit Aeta. 

See ii is s iim sat.— ytilott by first Intentloitin •nrff., the 
healing of a wound without suppuration.— Union by sec- 
ond tntailtUntlD suiy., the healing of a wound by graim- 
latton after suppuration.— Union Chuxches, a body of 

Protestant evangelical Christians organized in Its pres- 
ent form about IMS. It recognises no creed except alle- 

g anoe to the Bibleu no test of memberthip except charao- 

r, and no ecclesiastleal authority superior to that of 

mombenhip in the local chnrch. Its membership ia 

mainly confined to the Western States in the United 

States. —Union down, said of a flag displaying the 
union at the bottom instead of in its normal position at 
the top. A flitf hoisted In this position forms s signal of 
distress.— Union flhg, the union JscIl or national of 
the United Kingdom. The national flag of England was 
the banner of St. George (heraldically dMoribed as argent, 
a cross gulesX snd soon after the union of the crowns this 
was united with the Scottish national flag, or banner of St 
Andrew (in the language of heraldry, axnre. a saltier ar- 
gent), thus forming the first union flag. On the l^lslative 
union with Scotland In 1707 a new design for the national 
or anion flag was adopted, described in heraldic terms as 
aznre, a saltier argent surmounted by a croea giflea fimbri- 
ated or edged of the second. On the union with Ireland 
the red croes or saltier of 8t. ^riok was Introdnced, and 
as thus modified the flag now exists.— Ualou JacAtthe 
national enai|m of Uie United Kingdom of Great Bntaln 
and Ireland, formed by the nnion of the erosa ot St Oeoige 
(red on a white grouudX the diagonal croes or saltier of 
St Andrew (white on a blue ground), and the diagonal 
croea or laltier of St Patrick (red on a white gronndi— 
UnlvumlPoctul Union. Seeee«ea(.>iSyn.l-S.I7ftioii, 
Unity, Junction, Connoetion, Umon is the act of bring- 
ing two or more together so as to moke but one: as, the 
union of the Mississippi and the Missouri ; union in mar- 
riage ; or it ia the state resulting, or the product of the act : 
an the American Unum. UnttyU only the state of oneneas, 
whether there has or has not been ^vlous distinctness : 
s% the unity ot God, the unity of faith, untiy ot feeling. In- 
terest, lslK>r. Junction expresses not limidy coIlocatioiL 
but a real and physii'al bringing into one. Union and 
Jnnotum differ from eonnoetton in that the last does not 
necessarily Imply contact there m^ be oonneotion be- 
tween honaea by a portico or walk. It ia literal to speak 
of the connoetton, and figurative to speak of the union, ot 
England and America by a telegraphic cable. 

H. a. Of or pcrtaiiimg to a union or to the 
Union (aee I., 5 («)); in favor of the Union : as, 
the I Wn party; t mon principles; rmon sym- 

E athies — Union Labor party, in U. S. potxtiet, a pollt- 
lal party formed in 1887, which drew support from the 
Oreeiibackers, fsrmers’ ormuiisations, Knights of Lslior, 
etc. It nominated a candidate for President of the United 
States in 1888. -Union v»an, (a) In the United States, 
in the period of the civil war, an opponent of secession snd 
upholder of the federal cause. <&) A member of a trade- 
union.— Union party. ^ party whu h favors the formation 
or preservation of a union , specifically, the Constitutional 
Union party. See conotvtuixonaL 
Unioiiaofla (u'm-o-ua'sf-k), n. vl. [NT.!., < 
Vnw{n-) + -afvo.]* A su^riamily of integri- 
palliate isoTnyariw bivalve roolIuskB, repre- 
sented by the family Vntonulm. 

Unionacean (u^ni-o-na'se-an), a. and n. 1. a. 
Of or pertaining to the tntonacea. 

U. n, A member of the Vmonacea. 
tUlioil-boW (u'nyon-hd), n. A bow made of two 
or three pieces glued together, as distinguished 
from the Btngle-pteccbotroT self -bow. Also called 
baokhbouf. 

union-cord (u'ny(;n-kdrd), n. Around white 
cord m^e of Imen and cotton combined, used 

fbT stay-laces, etc . Ihct of Needhwot'k Unimi- 

OOrd nmid, a braid composed of two or more ooi ds, usu- 
ally a worsted or mohair braid like that called Buotia 
bmid. 

unionad (tl'nypnd), a. [< unton + Ex- 

hibiting symbols and proof s ot union . [Bare.] 
Great Washington arose in view, 

And unioned flags his stately steps pnnme ; 

Blest Gallia's bands and loung Colnmbia'a pride. 

Joei Barlow, Visions of Coluni 

unicni-graM (u'nyon-gr&s), n. A name for 
grasses of tbe genus I ntofa. 
onionid (fl'ni-^nid), ». A unio; any member 
of the Unionidse. s 

UttiOllida (fl-ni-on 'i-de), H.pl. [NL. , < Vmoin-) 
•f -kfis.] A family of bivalve mollusks, trifled 
by the genus Umo. and variously limited, (at) 
Formerly applied to ail fresh water bivalves nacreous In- 
side tbe shell. (6) Restricted to those with two large and 
penlttent adductor muscles, and the shell regular, with 
thlok epidtrmla thin nacreous layer, prominent external 
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olaUy munerous and diversified In the United Status, 
— Ihuy are mostly col\ot\J¥«th’U)atortnu$$d9otoUmt. 
fturm (u-ni*on'i-fdrm), a. [< NL. Unio{n») 

+ L. fomMf form.] Like a onioin sliwe or as- 

pect; resembling or related to the Unionidse, 
Also unwnotd, 

Uzdonixus (fl^ni-^nl^nS), n. pi [KL., < Ukfo(it-) 
+ -in«.] The leading subfamily of Cnionidm, 
variously limited, (a) Including sU those nnios whose 

branchial orifice is oonfluont with ttie pedal, and whose 

ansi siphon is little prolonged. (6) Restricted to such as 

have the foot oompretted and securiform (thus oontiast- 

Ing with Myeetopoaidm) . same as Unionidmic). 
UHioninfl (fl'ni-a-nin), a. Of or pertaining to 
the Vniontna; uniomform in a narrow sense, 
unionism (u'nypn-izm), n. [< anioa *f -tom.] 1. 
The principle of uniting or combining; speoifl- 
cally, trade-unionism. 

1 apprehend that the notion which Ilea at the bottom of 
Vnuminn is this that a man is bound to think not only 
of himself, but ot his fellow-workmen. 

Jooono, Social Reform, p. lift. 

2. Attachment or loyalty to the prinoi^e of 
union, or to some particular union; spedfleal- 
ly, attachment or loyalty to the fedeim union 
Imown as the United States of America, and 
opposition to its rupture, as by the secession 
of the Southern States in 1861-6. 

Mr. Seward had an abiding ISith In tbe UnUmittn and 
latent loyalty of Virginia and the border mates. 

Tho Centiury, XXXV. SOS. 
8. In BrtUshvohttcs, the principles or sentS- 
ments of the Unionists, 
unionist (u'nyon-ist), n. and a, [< union 
'^.] I. n. 1. One who promotes or advocates 
union. — 2. A member of a trade-union; a trade- 
unionist. Jerowt, Social Befonn, p. 109.— 8. 
One who during the American oivU war took 
the side of tbe national government. 

At the same station, we met General Shriver iff Fred- 
erick, a most loyal Unumud, 

O. fV. Uoltnoe, Old VoL of Ufa p. 2ft. 

4. I>up.] In British poUUcs, one who is opposed 
to the dissolution or rupture of the leguuatlve 
union existing between Great Britain and Ire- 
land, and especially to the separatist prindples 
and tendendes of those who desire to establish 
home rale in Ireland : a name applied to the 
Conservatives and Liberal-Unionists. 

U. a. 1. Gf or pertaining to a union or to 
unionism; promoting or advocating union: as, 
a untontst movement; a unionist piuiy. 

Their [the worianeu'e] low standard of work, determined 
by the unioniat principle that the better workers must 
not discredit the worse by exceeding them In efiloleney. 

H. Sptnoar, Data of Bthiom p. SIL 

2. Specifically, duriug the civil war in tbe 
United States, of or pertaining to the Union 
party or cause. 

unioniBtic (u-nyg-nis'tik), a. K unionist + -te.] 
Pertaining to unionism or umonists; relating 
to or promoting union. 

The various phases of a umoniatio movement 

P. Sehaf, HUt Christ Ch., I. §21 

unionltfl (u'ni-o-nit), n. [< NL. Vmonties,< 
Vnio{n-‘), q. v.] * A fossil unio, or some similar 
shell. 

union-joint (u'nyon-joint), a. Apipe-oonpHag; 
a union. E. ff. Kntghl 

unionoid (u'ni-q-noid), a. and n. [< f7mo(fi-) 
+ -(Hd.] I, a. Same as unwniform. 
n. n. Same as unumid. 

union-pump (u'nyon-pump), n, A pump com- 
bmod in the same frame irith an engine. B. 
H. Kmghl 


Artoft 
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> by which several statutes o^ 

of Great Britain and Ireland are 
ste of I6iB-6. enacting the Political 
(6) A statute of ITOA unit* 
„Ji and floDtIand on and after 
» qf ISOa which united the ki^ 



A, Right Valw of yfrttttmmo) 

A, Riv«r>muM*l kUmm Mtrratw'), loft 

ligament and variable hinge (thus tacImUng^^ JftrieKcim 

_ andJfVeriqjsidtow). (e)l^iib«rreftrtctedtotheUfrien«a^ 

and'^eiiiind'oiiaaii after Jamusnr tsk (ftV in the narroweet sense the Uniontdm are nearly one 
UUa^epeoies,ofiiioetpir^ 


union-room (u'nyon-rbm), n. The room in a 
brewei^ in which the unions for partly fer- 
mented beer stand together, and from which 
the beer is racked off. 

The union-room [Allsop'i] contains 1,424 unions, which 
can cleanse 280,000 gallons at one time. Btoftwdyh*. 

uniovulate (u-ni-6'v^-l&t), a. K L. unus, one, 
+ NL. orulum, ovule: see orutoi] Having buj 
one ovule. 

unipara (u-nip'a-r|), n. A woman who has 
borne one child. i 

uniparous ($-nip>ni8), a, [< L. unus, one, 
+ parere, bring forth, bear, + -ow.] 1. Pro- 
ducing one at a birth; aa, uniparous animals. 
Sir T. Brotene, Vulg. Err. — 2. In boU, having 
but one axis or branch : as, a untparous cyme. 

unipi^te (fl-ni-pRr'tlt), a. [< L. unus, one, + 
partitus. parted: see parti Not separated 
mto parts. 

In the theory of the single system the conceptions 
and lyniholism are to a large extent arithmetical, and are 
based upon the properties of single integral nombert sad 
their partitions Into single Inteml parts. In this sensa 
the former theory may be regarded at being smfparttis. 

ifotetu, XU 8801 




VnlparUt* curvt, a curve whose real part lormi one 
oon^tnoQS whole (It being uiulerttood that a paiMge 
thruoffh infinity doea not constitute a aovering of the 
curveX 

uniped C^'ni-ped), a, and n. [< L. unus, one, 
+ pes (ped-), foot.] 1. o. Having only on© 
foot. 

IL n. One who or that which is one-footed. 
Compare mompode, [Rare.] 
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XL a. A unique thing; a thing unparLlleled 
or sole of its kind. \ 

Sir Charles Mordantk gold medal,ineanaaltiahwaik- 
manihlp, is extremely onrioui, and may be termed n {Tufa 
being me only one ol ilui kind that has oome to onr know* 
ledge. iireluMl^ (IHIX X)l* 8T4. 

Where Is the master who could have lustmoted trank* 
Un, or Wadiingtoo, or Bacon, or Kewton? Every great 
t«an ig g mtftfoe, Jhnevioa. Belf^relianoa. 

One of the best gymnasts In Chicago is a person with a T« nnirtnA ma.rtt»Ar» 

wooden leg, which he takes off at the beginning of oper* EBlflillBly (u-nfik li), flao. In a unique manner, 
aiions, thus economising weight and stowage, and per* SO as to 06 unique. 

forming feat^m^ibie except to lUliqtieiieM (d-nSk'nes). ft. The State OT ehar- 

r. JiatImH, Oettln* on in th. World, p. 194. aoteraTWrii unique. 

UniMltataf (fl'ni-pel-ts'tl), n. pi. [Nii. (La- oninultT (a-n8'kwl-tt), «. flrreg. 
treillo ), nout. pi. of ^unipeltaUis : see mipeltate,^ .<^] Uniqueness.* [Rare.] 

In Crmta^p a division of Btomatop<^, con^ Uniquity will make them valued more, 
taming adult forms of mantis-shrimps: distm- a. Walpole, Lettera, iv. an aT»X (Ikiriki.) 

guished from JSipeltata. See SguiUa, 


i (h'ni-eqner -agn), a. and a. CL «. Also 

aa^aoiioifSi q. v. : m Sp. vtUBomt m Pg. itn4«oiio, 
< ML, iifi^dofMit,havingone sound/ Ii. emtcd, one, 
4* yamtif sound: see n. «. Skudy mod. 

E. wn4§OHn6, < F . tmiidofi m Sp. aaisofi oa It aiil- 
softo, unison, eoneord of sounds: fxom the ndj.] 
2, o. 1. Sounding alone; unisonous. 


AU aoutida on fret by ttrlng or golden wire, 

— ,|*»dwithvo&, 

^.L4,Wi.I 


Temper'd soft tnai^ intennL^ .. . 
Choral or vmtaon, MHUmp F. 


9. In musiCt sounded simultaneously; speelfl- 
oally, noting two or more voiee-psrts that are 
coincident in pitch, or a passage or effect thus 


^Mltate ru.nUt>©l't&n a ancfii r< L shmw nulradiate (u-ni-rfi'diAt), a. [< L. anus, one, 
(u m ^1 tetp, a. ana aiw, ^ radtus, ray: see radiate.] Having only one 

one, *f pelta, a light shield, see pcltots,] 1, a, n.rm. or nrooess: monaetinal. 

Having a cara] 
oean; not bipe. 
to^douB, as a mantis-shrimp. 

II. n. A member of the UnipeltaUii 
SquiUida. 

timpersoiial (fi-ni-pdr'sgn-al), a. [< L. unus, 
one, + pereonut person: see'personcf.] 1. Hav- 
ing but one person ; existing in one person : said 


proceBS ; monactiual. 

ssrtVMk“t&“b^^ «• “ 

Q nniramose (fi-ni-rg^mds), a. Same as anira- 
^ mous. Micros. Sei., XXX. 109. 

nniramooB (u-ni-rft'mua), a. K L. anas, one, 
+ ramas, branch: see ramus. J Having but 
oue ramus or branch. Bee hiramous. Mneuc. 
JJrif., VI. 062. 


of tho I>eity.-2. In jfraw., need only in one BnlseiwloM (u-niW,..lu,), a. 


[< L. anas, 

third pom.n diqiuIurT imporgonal. ' " w’bit one S"”’ .Hev- 

^JS^pirtitlon? ge^VtotoO in^rooi and 
JS ti\ ,, «« 4 . having only one septum or partition. 

nsipenon^W (u-m-j^r-sp-nal i-ta), "• [< ««»- niii«>r in1 (fi-ni-aB'ri-ia), o. [< l! wm», one, + 
p^uol + ..ty.] Exu^noem one person on^. ’^^^gAes: see t. Bet in one 

unus. Borios ; one-ranked ; unifarions. Eneyc. Brit . , 

XXn. 190. — 2. Beset with one rank, row, or 
» ^ , . - series of things. 

Such a corolla [coneiatlng of one petal on account of nniaArfallw adv So as to be 

abortion of the abere] ia Zntpetalo^, a term quite die- OO as W) DO 

tinct from monopetaloua. Erteye. ErU , IV. 182. nnisenal , in on© series. 


nnipetaloUB (tL*^-p6t'^ln8), a. [< L. unus^ 
one, + NL. peialum^ petal : see petal.'} Having 
but one pet^. 


nniphonoiUI (d'ni-fd-nus), a. [< L. unus, one, 
4* Gr. a sound.] Having or giving out 
only one sound; monophonic. [Rare.] 

That tm<fifionouf inatrument the dmni. 

Woitmimtor Reo , Nov , 1882. {Eneye IheU) 

ilXliplftnar (u-ni-pl&'nto), a. [< L. unus^ one, + 
planum j plane.] Lying in one plane. 


Same as 


tiniserlate (u-ni-sS^ri-at), a. 

+ series, senes: see seriate.} 
rial. 

nniseriately (h-ni-seM-dt-li), adv. 
untsenally. 

imiBerrate (h-ni-ser'at), a. [< L. anas, one, 
4* serra, saw: see serrate.} mving one row 
of teeth or serrations; nniserially serrate. 

The fli^tU^e chapters of work deal with the UBua^ UnlBemOata (h-iii-8©r'f.iat), «* [< L. anas, 

prohlemi of hydrodynamics, being occupied principally 

with those in which the motion Is vmplatiarvr can be MfTUM, dim. of serra, ^7!* serrUr 

expressed by two CO oniinatea late.} Having ODO row of gmall serrations; 

The Academy, April 11, 1881, p 849. nniserially sernilate. 

Pnlplanar dyadla see Ayadxe — Unlplanar node, a tmisexil&l (u-ni-sek^l^-al), a. [< L. anas, one, 
degenerate form of a node or conical |>oTnt on a surface, -j- aexus, sex ; see sexual'.} 1. Of one sex — that 
Wti,re 4h« cone degenmlw Into two coincident pl«>e.: havingthe two sezeB developed in different 


same as tmode 

imiplicate (u-nip'li-kfit), a. [< L. unus, one, 4- 
pUcatus, pp.' ot pltcare, fold; seepltcaie.} Once 
folded; having or forming a single fold. Com- 
pare duplicate, triplicate, quadruplicate. 
imipolar (fi-ni-pd^^r), a. [< L. unus, one, 4- 
pmus, pole : see powr.} 1, Exhibiting one kind 
of polarity. 

The so-called ** unipolar'^ induction supposed to be 
due to the rotation of the earth, which behaves like a 
gigantic magnet. P. 0. Tait, Enoya Brit, XXTIL 880. 

2. In htol., having a single pole, as a nerve-cell 
or a rote : correlated with Upolar, multipolar. 

If the rete remains broken ua then it is known as a 
diffuse, unipolar, or monooentrm rete mirsbile. 

Oegenbaur, Oomp. Anat (trans.^ p. 607. 
OondnotlOlL Same as {rrseqmwal conduction 
under frmcqnecoA— Unipolar dynamo, a 


individuals. [Rare.}^-~ 2. For or consisting of 
a single sex. [Rare.] 

One final provlnoialbon of the mind there li^ which a 
unmwual college certainly never would have any power 
to eradicate. ... It is the provincialism of the exdn- 
sively sex point of view itselt The Century, IXXII. 826. 

3. Specifically/nentom.,havingonlyfemalein- 
diviauals: noting the agamic broods of Aphidi- 
die and some otner insects which, during cer- 
tain parts of the year, continue to propagate the 
spocies without anv males. See parthenogene- 
sis.--^, In hot., said of a flower containing the 
organs of but one sex, stamens or pistil, but 
not both; diclinous: opposed to hisexual or her- 
maphrodite; monoecious or dioecious. It is also 
applicable to an inflorescence or a plant with 

, such flowers only. 

dynamo in which an ele^romottve force is iiiauoM in a nnlgexoality (u-ni-sek-fffi-ari-ti), n. [< wili- 
oonductur by causing it to revolve round one pole of a "^^1+^^.]^ The stale or cWstcr ol being 


< unique 4* prodnced.^UniBonsMnff,liimnslaalinstriiineatswith 
strings, a string tuned In unuiou with another strhif , and 
intended to be sounded with it In the planofotie most 
of the tones are produced from pairs or triplets of alringa 
thus tuned. Suoh strings are oommonly called unieont. 

n, n, 1. Insitcski; (a) The interval, melodic 
or harmonic, between any tone and a tone of ex- 
actly the same pitch; a perfect prime, acous- 
tically represenfed by the ratio 1 : 1. The term 
is also used as a synonym of prime (as, an aug^ 
mented unison), though this is objectionable, 
(b) The interval of the octave, especially when 
occurring between male and female voices, or 
between higher and lower instruments of the 
same elass.*— 2. The state of sounding at the 
same pitch — that is, of being at the interval of 
a unison. 

** But he wants a shoe, poor oreattirel ** said Obadiah. 
** Poor creature ! said my uncle Toby, vibrating Uie note 
back again, like a string in uuieon. 

Sterne, Tristram Shandy, Y* UL 

8. A single unvaried tone ; a monotone. Pope. 
— 4. Same as unison string.— 6, Accordance; 
agreement; harmony; concord. 

He ohante his prophetio song in exact unfson with their 
designs Burke, Rev. in France, xvL 

I had Uie good fortune to act In perfect eitifoa wimmy 
colleague. D. Webeter, Speech, Boeton, June 6, 1828. 

unisonal (u'nj-s^ngl), a. [< unison 4- -al,} Be- 
ing in unison ; unisonant. 

We mlseed ... the magnificent body of tone in the 
broad imifonaf paaaagee in the finale. 

Athenmum, No. 806$; p. d7& 

nnisonally (fl^ni-B(^ngl-i), ado. In a uni^nal 
mannerTin unison. 

Tenors and basset burst In unteonaUy. 

Church Tienee, March 4, 1887. {Eneye. Diet.) 

nnisonance (fl'ni-s^-n^), n. [» Bp. Pg. anl- 
sonaneia; as tmt8onan(f) 4- -cc.j Accordance 
of sounds; unison. 

nnisonant (u'ni-s^nant), a. [as OF. unisonnant, 
< L. unus, one, 4* soHan{t-)s, ppr. of sonars, 
sound; cf. unison.} Being in unison; having 
the same degree of gravity or acuteness. 

Whether the order of thoae sounds wu ascending, de- 
scending^ or unisoiiaiit 

JUmiMlfotte,tr.lnN.andQ.,7thser., vn. 18L 

unisonous (fl'ni^m^nus), a. [< ML. unisonus, 
having one souna: see unison.] 1. Being in 
unison: said of two or more sounds having the 
same pitch ; unisonant. Qroes, Diet. Music, IL 
763.— 2. Sounding alone; without hannony. 


< L. unus, one, 
i6 as unise- 


Unipolar 0 

(which see, 


magnet. 

nnipolaxity (fl^ni-p^lar'i-ti ), n. [< unipolar + 
•4ty.} The character of being unipolar. 

We do not believe tiiat Ohm ever observed the phenom- 
enon of untpolarity In strong sulphuric add with elec- 
trodes of platinum or gold due to a transition resistance, 
PMloe. May., XXYL 120. 


uniporons (fl-ni 


jr— — —— ' ^ ^ ' — ' -—.-7 etumey, inven., w. 

^’wMa-LttT'dMwIi.re ^Ird dli^mni tinae, uid to ta 

which I applied the terms uiUporem and mnltlporoua either sex, but not ot both sexcs, in One in- 
Daweon, oeoL Hist of FlanU; p isa dividual : as, animals unisexual^ developed, 
unique (^-n6k0,o. and n. [<F.im<qi 4 ealfe,Pg. unisUicate (fl-nl.gin.kflt),_^ 

It. unicq, < L. mieus, one, only, single, <«aii8, + 4 orthosUlcie add 

one.] L a. 1. Only; single. (H 4 Si 04 ): so called because the ratio of oxy- 

Uo I mention these seeming In co nsist e***^** to smile at ff®® atoms combiued with the base to ttuMC 
or upbraid my unigus oonsinf' IiOfnlv My Relations, combined with the dliconis It 1. ThisisUhUh 

a. Having no W» or equal; nnmatelied; lole; ’'*^*‘ *“ 

1^5 . - 1 — ^ 1 .. u: J j It . .V the formula ZnoSiOx or SZnO.SIOo. 

Kot isolated OF 


[< L. unus, one, + 


unisexual, or of having but one sex, as a male 
or female individual: tne opposite of hermaph- 
roditism. 

There is some reason to suspect that heimaphrodlsm 
waa the primitive condition oftbe seonial anpamtu^ and 
that unieemuUUy is the result ci the abortion of toe or^ 
gans of the other eex in malee and femalee reepectively. 

Hueiey, Anst Invert, p m. 


Tbeee apt notee ware about forty tunat of one part 
only, and in one ttfrisciMme key. 

T. Wwrtan, Hist Eng; Poetry, UL m. 

having a sin- 
liverworts. 

, ,, andsodL, 

having a single g^re or furrow ; one-grooved, 
unit (Cnit), n, (Formerly unite, a later form of 
unity: see 1. A single thing or person, 

opposed to a plurality; also, any group regavd- 
ea as individual in a murality of similar groups; 
any one of the individnals or similar fprouM 
into which a complex whole may be anaTyseaL 
Whio first fiidd tim gtnaral discredit of the oxperlmeBt 
tried by LonI OoniwMlis In Bengal proper, the IndlMi 


lem otreiit jrawe, TUlage OommmUee, p ISfi. 

The tsmOy 2 the IntigNl and formative will of the 
A JfeUbftl. The Katkm, XIL 


mere then a eoityeiileBt eiprsmiott of the usual eondltkin 
of aggiefatleiief these 41114^ Reaeif, Boteay, p. iffT. 


unequrfeS ; ringle to ibs kidd OT^ceUenoe^S’ 


ten used relatively, and then 
unusual. 

That whitih gives to the Jews fheir unique position 

among the nations 2 w*'"^ ‘ ' 

as their Sacred History. 


what wc are accustomed to regard 

p Twa 


gpeetator, Vo, SOBS, p 1 


s^l^f^ted; undisungulshed or undistingfliah- 

The lii i l e oysi i d hyoid mwiclee cf the peg, 

Jour. Mep. Mitm. •«r.,TL 47. 


2. Any standard ouantity by the repeUtion^ 
•ubditifiiCA of wueh any other quantity of the 
eaiaelBlsid is measured. Thsnidtefabitriwtai^ 


l Xn tbe mM 9f otm i§ iho gqiutn 


^ f agnun 

madnt with a vtflooity of aomtlneter par Mooud. The 
li that foroo whleb acting on a grain for one 
Mcond generaica a velooity of a oentlmater per aeoond. 
ThlaforeolioaUedailviw. Th«tit»<eq/tM>i4;U the work 
done bf the force of adyne working through adiatanoe of 
a oentuaeier. Tbla la called an trg, Sometiinea used at- 
trlbatlrely. 

The ordinary amallaat meaanre we have of either [ex- 
tenalon or duration) la looked on aa an vmU in nnmlier, 
when the mind hr dlrlalon wonld rednee them Into leaa 
fraotiona. Loektt 'Human Undeiatanding, IL xv. 9. 

Vor nnipoeea of aocuraoy It moat alwaya be remembered 
that tne ponud, the gramme. Ao.« are, atrlotly speaking, 
umUt of mass. •y.i).2^oaratf,t7nita and Phya. Const., p. fi. 

The vnU of magnetic moment la the moment of a mag- 
net of unU length the strength of whose poles la equalfo 
unity, or generally of any mt|^t the product of whose 
•tren^ Into its lengtti la equal to unity 

J, K H, Gordon, Bleot and Hag., 1. 154. 
AlMOlntd Halt, a unit of an ahaolute arstem of measure- 
ment based entirely on arbitrary nnlta of mass, length, and 
time ; sometimes, but qnlte inoorreotly. used aa the ayno- 
nym of a unit of the 0. O. & system, iHiloh is only a spe- 
cial system of abeolnte nnlta.— Abirfemot unit, the unit 
of numeration; the number represented by 1.— iUteriiate 
imlti. Same as Hankel'g nttmbort (which see, under 
nttmder).<>B. A. unit Of roftitaitOO. See oftm.- Oon- 
oroito or dunffimlnato unit, a unit of some definite kind, 
as a yard, a second, a dollar, a Fahrenheit degree, etc. 
—Doolmal unite, duodootmal unite, units in aoaiea 
of numbers Inoreaslng or decreasing by ten or twelve.— 
Xleotzloal unite, see eisctrcstetie.— Bootrennagni^ 
unite. See slsoerofNcptieeie.— Bteotroitatlo mute of 
aioetrloitr- ^ eieefroftoHo.— Pundaniontal unite. 
See>mdam«nte/.— llaimotlo unit, a uuit ot electrical or 
magnetic quantity, founded on the forces which act on oon- 
dttotors conveyiug onrrenta, or on magnets, in a magnetie 
field. See olekromametie mUi, under Ueetromaanttic.~~ 
KOnotenr unit see monstarp.— Konral unite, see 
newrof.— Memons'a unit (named after the eleotrician 
a nnit formerly employed in measuring the elec- 
tric resistance of a oonducior : it Is the reaistauce of a col- 
umn of pure mwcuiy 1 square mllliroeter In section and 
1 meter long; It is a little less than an ohnu—Tlloniiai 
Uttlt^ a unit adopted for measuring and comparing quan- 
tlttea of heat In the English system of measures the gen- 
erally accepted teermal unit is the potmd-degree, or the 
amount of neat required to raise a pound of water from the 
temperature iff W. to 51* 9. (Taltl In the metric system 
the nnit of heat (s the calory— that it fbe amount neces- 
sary to raise a kilogram of water from 0* to reentlgrade ; 
or the small calory, tbe heat needed to raise the tempera- 
ture of a gram of water the aame amount.— Unit tn|l0, 
in circular meaaure, same as mdtCem.— Unit flUddrSM 
driA— Unit jur, cn instrument of various forms devised 
for measiuing definite qnantittM of electricity.— Unit 
mignteto pola, npole which repels a like pole at n unit 
distanoe with unit foroe — tiiat i%one dyne.— Unit Of Mr 
paotte of a oonduotor, the farad.— Unit of OlOOtelMl 
Mimnoo, the reststanoe of a oonduetor through which a 
current of unit strength is maintained hr umt electro- 
motlvo force.— Unit Of olootrtopotentlal, the dlffereoee 
of potential between the ends of a strakht oonduotor, of 
unit length, when it Is moved with unit velocity in a dl- 
fCotioD at right angles to tinea of foroe and Ita own lengte 
in a magnetic field of unit intensity.- Unit of fbroo, we 
dyne or the ponndnl. See deL 2.— Unit ox bMt. See 
Uunmd wnO.— Unit of fflumlnatlOB. SeeosiwUerpouitr. 
—Unit Oi length, a length in mnltiplea of which other 
lengths are defined. — Unll of mOMOrpi a certain convmi* 
ttonal dimentlon or magnlUide aasnmed as a atandard by 
which other dimensions or magnitudes of the same kind 
are to be measured, as a foot^ a gallon, an ounce, a poonA 
an hour, and the like. See nMOsura wigkt—VliiX of 
mtegWOUifllt. a quantity uaed aa tne consequent of a 
ratio for deflnmg other quantities.— Unit Of outputk * 
unit by which the rate or working or the activity in an 
electric chrouit is measureA Tbe Britlah Board of Trade 
unit of output la 1,000 wmtts.-Unlt of plkotomflitry. See 
•Mornttrio ottmdaird, under wHt of rt- 

See ruMnog, 9, and efim.— UOlt Of Mlf-dn* 
Snott^ in glgoU, in any system of unite the aame as the 
unit length employed in the basis of the system. For 
t^ praotloal unit of Indootlon in tee oentimeter-gnun- 
•ecoad system, an earth quadnmtor a length equal to lOO 
oentimete^ has been proposeA This unit has been called 
sseetekwhloh has been replaoedbytefMF.— UateOf ti^ 
a numDer of things generally of a particular Und, reoog- 
niaed as a unit aa a doaen, a loor^ a sum of nall% a lao of 

mtd, 1— in % rule someSSm 

adopted prorfdiiur that in n natiottal nomtnatiiut oor — 
tfon tee TolM of tee entire delswation from each 8^ 

tee eandlMte preferred by the m^.. 

I, tee wishee ofilie minority being die- 


6621 

Tteae two theo^ one dualiatle, tee other unt- 
Utrian, etrangely foreshadow tee disooveries of modem 
dynamios. Aieye. Brit,, L 400. 

8. roap.] Of or pertaining to tbe Unitarians or 
tbetr aootrinefi.— Uniterian Oharolh 8eeiL,i. 

IL H. 1, Ftt^.T^One who maintains the nniper- 
soniUity of tbe Deity; one who denies tbe aoc< 
trine or tbe Trinity ; speeifioally. a member of 
a Ghriatiati body fonnaed upon the doctrine of 
nnipersonality. The ohurobes of the IJititarian itody 
are oongimUoiial in government, and independent of one 
another. They p oea ea s no common symbol c»f doctrine, and 
differ widely among theinieives. They may be divided into 
two schooli of thought though there is no sharply defined 
line between them. l%e conservative Unitarians bold doc- 
trinal views in numy respeote resembling tboae of the or- 
thodox Trinitarians, exo^ in their denial of the tiiiMsi- 
sonaliiy of tbe Deity. They aooept Christ as tee manltes- 
tatlon at God In a linman life^ thougti they do not r^rd 
him aa equal In oharaoter mrj^er with tee Father. They 
believe in the work of the Holy Spirit, teougfa tb^ do 
" “ “ Inet personality. They 

divine revela- 
of teat revela- 
tion. They hold a doctrine of inherited depravity, but 


usit6 

M, ft tmiiary tygtem of thought; in poUtieg, can* 
traUzed. 

Han loves the Univeraal, the Unchangeable, the UiU- 
tofV. Channing, Feneot Life, p. 110. 

Had any one doubted before that the rights of human 
nature are unitary, ... the efforts of the advocates of 
slavery . * . oould not tell to sharoen his eyes. 

LotugU, Mndy Windows, p. 17A 
We know that the separation and isolation of the dif- 
ferent parts of a onoe imterrp oommunlty must necessari- 
ly bring about a separation of its language into different 
dialects. W, J>, whUngy, life and Growth of Lang., lx. 

It of oourae by no means follows teat, because we have 
itccome In tbe fullest organic aense a nation, ours has be- 
come a unitary govemroent, its federal features merged 
in a new natlonu organisation. IT. Wdgon, fitate, f tel. 

3. lu hibl,, monistic, as distingoisbed from 
duahstio. 

Tlio tendency called unitary or monistic . . . must ul- 
timately prevail throughout philosophy. 

Haeckel, Evolution of Han (trans.), 1. 17. 

4. Pertaining to or of the nature of a unit (of 
moasurrmont). 


not in gull( except as the result of a personal choice .to ^ A wind pressure of l.HJO pounds for tee same unitary 
a dootrina m teituc retribution, thonm not generally to diatance is allowed for. Sei, Amor,, N. 8,, LE» 904, 


Its endleasneta ; to an atonement by Cmrtat few tee sins of 
mankind, but not to the expiatory theory ot that atone- 
ment (see atonommt); and to the neoeauly of regenera- 
tion wrought by the Spirit of God, but only with tee co- 
operation of man ; in what is called ** irresistible grace ** 
they do not believe. The doctrines of election, reproba- 
tion, foreordlnatiom and decrees, as those doctrines are 
interpreted in the (^vlnisUo symbols, they repudiate as 
nnacrlptural and IrrationaL The radical sohool of Unita- 


i he abides with every truly holy man. They respect 

Gie Bible as a work of transcendent moral genius, bnt in 
no other sense inspired. They do not believe In tee mira- 
cles, and either explain them as the product of natural 
causes or regard the accounts of them as mythical and 
traditionary. They do not accept the doctrines of atone- 
ment and r^eneratlon, and do not employ the terms ; 


and they I 


I attribute sin to defective education, Intel- 


beeastte k body for tee eandlMte preferred by the majoi^ 
ity of tile deliga^, the wishee oiniie minority being die- 

a. [< unite + ^le,] 
CkpMn beixig mutad; oapftble of union by 
growth Of otbofwifie. Also apoUed uniteable. 
ttttftftl a. r< unit 4 -of.] Of or per- 

tftlning to ft unit; nnStary. [Bare.] 

1ft nature teemis agrestkiuiM,ooiitiniious , * . devel- 
leat JWWiDte4wAgftK0i.l67LHkiN^ 


[AMunitarsf 

4* «aii.] L a« 1, (n Of relftting to ft unit or 
unity, or to one thing or plan or party; unitary. 

n fdbMoft ef Mweiei terms the sHsnllal dtatttioIlQtt 
beferesg ft tedm gtBfm M at Amsrioa or 

awnaaliatl, eftd e fMiteifieft snstsm ox gorevtuttsiit ntoh 

^ 111 


leotual and moral, and depend upon a right education to 
redeem tee world from its effects. The Unitarian move- 
ment in the United States was developed chiefly in Kew 
England about the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
uuder the lead of Dr. Cluuming. Hany of the oldest Con- 
gregational churches in Kew England passed under Unita- 
rian control, and the ** American Unitarian Association " 
was formed In 1826. Outside of the denomination proper, 
Unitarian views are held bv the Blcksite Friends, some 
UnivenallstiL and by individuals in other denominations. 
See Ariani, Somnianvmt. 

2, A monotheist; a believer in one God, as op- 
posed to ft poly thei8t,or a believer in many gods, 
in this sense it is appli^le to all Christians^ews, and 
Hohammedans, as well as deists. FUtmng [Rare.] 

8. Amonist. 

The Realists or Babstantialitts are again divided into 
Dualists, and into XJnxtanane or Monists, acoordlng as 
they are or are not contented with the testimony of oon- 
sciouauess to tee nltimate duplicity of subject and object 
in peretptiou. Sir W. Hamilton, Hetaphyslcs, xvl. 

4. One who advocates any nnitary system ; an 
advocate of imity; in politics, an advocate of 
oentn^ation. 

The old men studied roagio in the flowers, 

And human f<wtiinea in astronomy, 

And an omnipotence in chemistry, 

Preferring things to names, for these were men, 
Were uimariane of the united world. 

And, wheresoever their clear eye beams fell, 

Itesy caught the footsteps of tee Same. 

JSmergon, Blight 

U&itUiAniBOl (u-ni'ta'ri-an-izra), n. [< VmUi- 
+ 1. The affimation of tbe uniper- 

sonalityof the Deity ; the denial of the docile 
of the Trinity, or (rarely) of polytheism; the 
doetrines of the Unitarians. — 2, [J. o.] Any 
unitary system. 

Tbe principle, in short which gives ite form to oor gov- 
emment is (to use a foreign but convenient expression) 
«)i4teriait4riN, or the habitual exercise of supreme legis- 
lattvs aoteority by one central power. 

A, F. Dioey, Law of the Crnistltntion, p. 127. 

8. {I* C.3 In phtlos,, the doctrine that mind and 
matter ftre one, or that there is but one gen- 
eral kind of substance. 

UaitlXlAOiBD (ff-ni-t&'ri-«n-Iz), e.; pret. and pp. 
Vnikuianiaedy ppr. Vnittmanizing, [< Vrntamn 
*f To cause to conform, or to conform to 
Uaituianism. Imp, IHet, 

Hnitiw (ff 'ni-t&-ri), a. Hs F. umtaire zs &p. It. 
uniUti^f Unitarian (chiefly as ft noun, a Unita- 
rian); as unitf umt^i + -orpO !• Ot or relftt- 
ing to ft unit ; ot the nature of a nnit ; not di- 
wed; entire: speoifloally noting in chemistry 
that syutom in which tbe molecules of all bodies 
are compared, as to their magnitude, with one 
moleottle— water, for example— and all chemi- 
cal reactions are as far as possible reduced to 
one tyidcal form of reaction, namely double de- 
oottposltlmi. WattSf Diet, of Chem.*— *2. Of or 
pertaining to, oncharacteriBed by. unity or uni- 
fon^ty ; aleo, directed at or strmng for unity : 


6. In involving a root to nnit power. 
Unitas Fratmin (u^i-tas fra'trum). C^L., 
unity of brethren: L. mtfae, unity fratrum, 
gon. pi. of fraier, brother: see broteerj The 
proper official name of the Moravian (5hufoh. 
See Moravian, w., 2. 

imitate (rrni-tat). v pret. and pp. uniiaiedi 
ppr. unitating, \ A back-formation irom unHa*- 
Hon.'} To perfom the operation of unitation 
upon. 

mutate (u'ni-tat), «. [As umt + -atA.} The 
remainder given by a numbor after division by 
a digit. 

UnitatlOXI (u-ni-ta'shpu), n. [< unit + -atuya,} 

1. Expression in terms of units; measurement 
in accordance with a system of units. — 2. The 
operation of adding to the units of a number, 
written in the Arabic notation, (10 — N) times 
the tens (where N is any number less than 10), 
pO — N)* times the hundreds, etc., and repeat- 
ing the process until a digit is obtained. This 
(diminished by any multiple of N which it ex- 
ceeds) is the remainder after dividing the ori- 
ginal number by N. 

mute^ (^-nit'), F.; pret. and pp. united, ppr. 
untUng, [< LL. umfns, pp. of unire (> It. umre 
ss Sp. Pg. unir as F. umr), make one or as one, 
join together, < L. unus, one: see one, a. Ct, 
one, V,, and adunaHon ] I. trana, 1. To com- 
bine or oouioin so as to form one; make to i>e 
one and to bo no longer separate ; incorporate 
in one : as, to unite two kingdoms or two armies. 

VnUe 

Your troops ot horsemen with hia bauds of foot 

gfioA, I Hen. VI., fv. 1. 164. 
Aa teon haat united our nature to thy eternal being, 
thou inightest alao unite my person to thine by the inte- 
rior adunations ot love, and obedience, and oonfonnity. 

Jer, Taylor, Works (ed. 1685X L 87* 

2. To connect, conjoin, bring together, or as- 
sociate by some bond, legal or other ; join in in- 
terest, affection, followup, or the like ; ally ; 
link together; associate: conjoin; couple; 
combine : as, to unite families by marriage: to 
unite nations by treaty ; to unite fresh adher- 
ents to a cause. 

Hymen did our bands 
Hnite oomnmtual In most aacred bands. 

Shak., Hamlet, iii. & 170. 

3. To make to agree or he imiform; harmo- 
nize. 

The king nropoaed nothing more than to wiriCs hit king- 
dom in one form of worship Clarendon, Great RebeUion. 

4. To cause to adhere: attach; connect to- 
gether: as, to unite bnoks or stones by means 
of cement. 

The peritonmmn, which is a dry bo^, may be united 
with tbe musouloua flesh. wwsmafi. Surgery, 

■im L To consolidate, amalgamate, bleu A merge. 

n, intrane, 1. To become one ; become com- 
bined or incorporated; be consolidated; coa- 
lesce; combine; commingle. 

Virgin Hoteer, haU. 

High In tea love of Heaven ; yet from my loins 
Thou Shalt pfocaad, and from tey womb tea Son 
Of God Host High ; to God with man uniteg, 

Milton, P. L., xli. 882. 

2. To join in action; conenr; act in concert. 

If you will now unite in your complaints, 

And force them with a conitgnoy, tee cardinal 
Cannot ataad under them. 

Shak,, Hen. VIU., ill. 2. 1. 

unttd^t (fl-nItOi [< DU. untiue, pp. of umre, 
unite: United; joint, ireteter, 

fOUtef (i)-nit')» w. f< united, V., with w*f. to the 
union of the idngdoms of England and Soot- 



Iftnd ftllnded to on the ooin in the motto 
clam eo8 in gentem unam,’’ 4 will make them 
one nation’ (Esek. xxxvii. 22).] An English 
^Id ooin issued by James I. and current for 
20 shillings; a jacobus, a gold coin of the Mine 
name and value waa leaned under Oharlea I., when It was 
also called oardw (which aeeX and niider the Common* 
wealth and Charlea u. 

w. An obsolete spelling of unit, 
imiteaDle, O. Bee umtahfe. Dr. H. More. 
united (^-ni'ted), p. a. [< united + -ed^.] X. 
Joined or combined; made one; made to ame; 
allied; harmonious: as, a lenifcd househola. 

Th’ united strength of all the goda above 
III vain resists th‘ omnipotence of Jove. 

iHipe, Iliad, t7S4. 

[Bnglandl found it dlfBoult to maintain a oonteat agalnat 
the untied navies of France and Spain. 

MaeaiUftift Lord Clive. 

2. In Mom. Cath. uaage^ noting those commu> 
nities which have separated from Oriental 
churches and united with the Eoman Catholic 
Church in what it holds to be essential, ‘but 
preserve an individual and distinctive church 
organisation, acknowlednng the supremacy of 
the Po^, and accepting the doctrinal decisions 
of the Boman CatholioChuroh, while retaining 
to some extent their ancient Utmgj, rites, dis- 
cipline, and nsages.-oUiiitsd AnneBlsJia 8 m Ar- 
meman Church, under .dfWMf«tefi.-~UmtSdl|ritbren 
See ftrotAer and Jforouiaii.— UniWd Brsthmim Ohrist, 
a Chriailan denomination, Armlnlaa in doctrine, and es- 
sentially, although not uniyenaUy, If athodlat In ]^lity. It 
was founded in Pennsylvania In iSOO by Philip William 
Otterbeln. The government of the church ia vested pri- 
marily in a genera] conference. The chief oAocrs of the 
church are bishopa elected every four years, presiding 
elders, and paators appointed to their charges according 
to a system of itinerancy. The denomination makes the 
mode of baptism and the practice of feet-waahing optional 
with each of Its membei^— Ihiltsd Colonies of New 
Kngland See JVew England Confederation, under con 
/eaerution.-- United QroiADI, the members of those 
churches which retain, with aome important modiflea- 
tiuns, the Creek liturgy and discipline, and other an- 
cient Greek usagea— as marriage of the lower clergy, 
communion under both kinds, and the use of leavenM 
bread in the communion aervioe->but are in nnion with 
the Boman Oatholio Church. They are found chiefly in 
Austria-Hungary, Bussia, Italy, and Turkey. See Uniat. 
—United iZulmmil, an Irish society formed in 1701 by T. 
W. Tone, tor the puriiose of procuring parliamentary re- 
form and the repeal of the penal laws. It afterward be- 
came a secret society with revolutionary aims, and was 
influentisl in causing the Irish rebellion of 1708. --United 
XSngdom. See BUpefom.— United Original fteoedere. 
See seeeder.-. United FmbyterianCQrarolL SeePrM- 
bfftorkm .— UttiM Pixriinoee, the seven provinces of the 
Low Coontriea SoUand, Zeahmd, Utrecht, Friesland, Uel- 
derland, Oroulngen, and Overyssel, which in 1670 formed 
the Union of Utrecht and laid the foundation of the 
republio of the Netherlands.— United States, used at- 
trumtively, of or pertaining to the United States of Amer- 
ica; American: the United Statee army, the United 

Statee navy ; the United Statee statutes , colloquially, the 
United Statee language. The adjective United Statee is 
used where Amertoan may appear leas exact 
unitedly (^*‘n!'ted-li),adp. In a united manner; 
wi^nnited or joint efforts; jointly; amicably, 
unitentacular (d^ni-ten-tak^il-l|rj, a. Having 
but one tentacle. Atner. J^III. 597. 
uniter (u-ni't6r), n, [< umte^ + -erl.] One 
who or that which unites or forms a connec- 
tion. 

The Priest presidea over the woralUp of the people ; is 
the UnUer of them with the Unseen Holy. CariyU. 

uniterablet (un-it'^r-^bl), a. That cannot be 
renewed or repeated.*’ 

To play away an uniterable life. 

Sir T. Broume, Christian Morals, ill. f 28. 

unition (u-nisli’<>n), n. [< ML. ufUUo(n-\ a 
uniting, ( LL. linire, unite: see imifel.] The 
act of uniting, or the state of being united; 
junction ; union. [Bare.] 

As long as any different substance keepe off the unitUm, 
hope not to cure the wound. fTiienum, Surgery, v. 1. 

The precise and total meaning of Chiistianlty . . . ia 
that it fUBrms the perfect unition of the Divine and human 
natures in Christ M. Jamee, Subs, and Shad., p. 242. 

unittgm (u'ni-tizm), n. [< uMt + -fern.] Same 
as moniem, I. 

unitiva (d'ni-tiv), o. [< united + -iw.] Hav- 
ing the power of uniting; causing or tending 
to unite; producing or promoting union; har- 
monizing. • 

There It a degree of meditation so exalted that It 
changes the very name, and is called oonteuiplatlon ; and 
It is In the unitiee way of religion — that i% it oonsista in 
unions and adherencet to OodT. 

^/er. Taylor, WorkB (ed. 188flX I. TL 

A unitiee power. 

J. £ Newman, Development of Christ Doot, L 88. 
UBitiyaly (ff'n!-tiv-li), adv. In a nnitive or 
united manner. Cudworth. [Rare.] 
wwiMea ({I'ni-tlzh V. t; pret. and pp. uMHsedf 
pfir. uMUxing. [< wUt 4 -ise.] To form into 
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or reduce to a unit; make a unit of; cause to 
be one. /sm. Diet 

uni^ (U'ni-tl), n. ; pi. uMtiee (-tiz). [Formerly 
also uniUe (also x^uoed unit: see unit) ; 
< OP. (and P. ) unit^ a Sp. unidad a Pg. unidade 
a It. unitdy < L. oneness, singlenesa, 

sameness, uniformity, agi^ment, < unwti one : 
see one.] 1, The state or property of being 
one : oneness, as opposed to multiplicity ; in- 
dividuality, as opposed to plurality. 

Now unity, which is defined, is in its own nature more 
a|>t to be understood than multiplicity, which In some 
measure participates of inflntfy. IbiMien, life of Hutarob. 

It sufteing to the unify of any Idea that It he con- 
sidered as one representation or picture, though made up 
of ever so many particulars. 

Human Understanding, II. xxiv. 1. 

2. Organic totality; that interconnection of 
parts which constitutes a complex whole; a 
systematic whole as distinguished from its 
constituent parts: as, the unity of conscious- 
ness; the unity of an arUstic creation. See 
def. 9. 

The simplest human oonsciousness oontalns more than 
sensation, it contains a referenoe of sensation to objects ; 
the simplest human oonsciousneas also contains some 
concfiiiion of the unity of all objects in one world (were 
it but that it represents them all as existing in one space 
and one time). Cutrd, Philos, of Kant, p. 208. 

All empirical acquaintance with facta ilscs to a sotautiflo 
knowledge of facta, as soon as the mind dlsoovers beneath 
the multiplicity of single production the untty of an 
organic system. Max MvUer. 

8. Identity; self-sameness; uniformity. 

If the unity of the Ego Is really iUnaory, If the perma- 
nent identioal ** I ” Is not a fact but a fiction, as Hume 
and his followers maintain, why should one part of the 
seriea of feelings into which the Ego is resolved be con- 
cerned with another part of the same series, any more 
than with any other series? 

H. Sidfftndc, Methods of Ethics, p. 889. 

Wc arc able to aay that the Unity or Continuity of 
nature is a principle or law of experience. 

W. Jt Sorley, Ethica of Natoralism, p. 287. 

4. The state of being united or combined in 
one ; especially, union as connected parts of a 
complex whole: as, the national unity of the 
separate states. 

England had hardly aa yet 1829] realised the need of 
national unity, and outaide the king’s council chamber 
there can have been few who underatood the need of 
union between the nations of Christendom. 

J. A Green, Conq. of Eng., II. 

6. Harmony or accord in sentiments, affection, 
action, etc.; concord. 

How good and how pleasant it la for brethren to dwell 
together in unity ! Ps. cxxxiii. L 

Unity, secrecy, decision, are the qualities which mili- 
tary arrangements require. 

•Maeaulaiy, Hallam's Const. Hist 

6. Bamenesftof character or effect ; agreement; 
cofneidenoe. 

There is such unity in tiie proofa 8hak.,y/. T., v. 2. 36. 

7. In mafh.^ a quantity which, multiplied by 
any quantity of the system considered, gives 
that same quantity as the mroduet. Thus, in the 
theorr of matiloes, the matrix oi any order having sH the 
constituents sero except those of the principal diagonal, 
whloh are all ones, is the unity of that order. In ordi- 
nary algebra one, or the unit of abstract number. Is the 
only unity. Unit and unity are words frequently con- 
fused : hut with accurate writers unit is the standard of 
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with ^ ditragsrdad in order to glvi Hit 

aotton pro^^ gr'Vard; lutiod, to lag. Dram. Xii, p. xL 

9. In artistic oreatlQUB, a combination of uarts 
such aa to constitate a whole hr to exhibit a 
form of symmetry in style and character; the 
quality of any work by whioh aU the parte are 
subordinate to or promotive of one general de- 
sign or effect. 

Among the ausoeptlhlUtlei tonohad by artistic afrsiiga* 
menta may be notJeed the senae of Unity in multitude, 
arising when a great number of things are brought un- 
der a oomprehensive daslgn, as when a row of pulan Is 
crowned by a pediment 

A. Sain, Emotions and Win, p. 286, note. 

10. In law : (a) The holding of the same es- 
tate in undividra shares by two or more; joint 
tenancy, (b) The joint possession by one per- 
son of two rights by several titles.— -11. A 
gold coin of the reign of James I. See united. 
—Aroklteetonlo unity. See awAOeptonio.— At unity, 
at one ; in accord or hannony. 

A character at uni^ with itself . . . ie strong by Its 
very negations. George MKiat, Mill on the Flossy v. 2. 

See/omut— MbmebeiterUUlty. See 
t, ma^m^^_l|nmtrioa| 

Sm pi^it 


See the adieotlves.— Mmt&^fim root'^ 
•n26e.-Untty of appercept i on. ~ 


univalence (v*niv'j^ens), v. [< univdlenU) 4* 
•ec.] In chew., the property of being univalent, 
uniualency (fi-niv'i^len-si), n. [As univalenee 
(see t^me univalenee. Also called 

monoealeney. 

uniTalent (v-niv'a-lent), a. [< L. witud, one, 
+ valen{t‘)8, ppr. of valere^ be strong, have 
power: see vatm.'] Haviug a valence of one; 
capable of replacing a single hydrogen atom in 
combination. 

unlvalid (u-nivVlid), a. Bame as univalent. 
unlvalvato (h-ni-varvfit), a. [As univaWe + 
•ate^.l Same as univalve. • 

uniTalye (u'ni-valv), a. and n. [< L. unus, one, 
4 valva, valve; see valve.} 1, a. 1. Having 
one valve only, as a mollusk; not bivalve or 
multivalve ; univalvod or univalvular. Bee II. 
— 2. Having the carapace single, or not hinged 
in the middle line : specifying the eladocerous 
or daphniaceouB crustaceans. [Now rare.] — 
8. In botf consisting of one valve or piece. 

H. n. In eonch., a univalve mollusk or its 
shell; a shell consisting of a single piece; for- 
merly, a member of one of three Linnean di- 
visions of Teetaeea, as distinguished from 54 
valves and multlvedves. The great group of gaxtropods 
arc unlvalvm. The aiogle valve ii sometimee very amalL 
iligbt, nidimontary, orhlddeu beneath the mantle ; but 
in moet oaaee It la large and atout, nearly or completely 
Incloalug the aoft pane; and In auoh oaaea it uauaUy 
acquires a twiat or apiral coll, either in one plane, or, 
oftener, rlaing in a conical apire endleaaly varied In de- 
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meaauremeuA that whl<A la counted, and haa no reference 
to multiplication ; while unity haa reference to multipli- 
cation alone. In a multiple aaaooiatlve algebra there 
are aa many untta m the oroiiial number of the algebra, 
but there can be but one niiHy, aod thore need not be any 
at all. 

8. The principle by whiob a uniform tenor of 
story and propriety of representation is pre- 
served in literary compositionB ; conformily in 
a composition to this principle; a reference to 
some one purpose or leading idea, or to the 
main proposition, in all the pam of a discourse 
or composition. The ao-oalled Arlatotelian law of 
unity efwne, efyiace, and q^aeMon(eaUed *the uultiee’) 
in a drama wm the fundamental rule or general idea 
from which the French olaMioal dramatic wHten and 
crltiea derived, or to which they fsfCrred, all their prao- 
ticil rules for ths constmoUon d a drama. This law 
dsmanded that there MmuBI be no Shifting of the loene 
from idaoe to place, that the whole Wfies of evanta abould 
be auoh 81 might occur within the space of a slfigle day, 
and that should be sdmlttsd Irreletant to the 



sinricplot. 

The author has notobismd asfaigle unity in his whole 
play. AdiiiOfS ShTimi^H 

The writers of plays have what they sail of time 
and place, to give a justoew to tbair represeotanoB. 

Stede, Spectator, Ka 888. 

The ao-oaHad unttlee of time and plaoi era purely ie^ 

y oe con 


tmoos prtndplw, to either of Wbtcii it may oe conve- 
ntofit tp.adhem In order to malm, the ,uiri^ of ^m aotitoii 


Outer Up or lahrum 

II a I SaifciMJ 

, UVPIijr OT9VFW 

Tuner Up or loMum 

jAtiimereaneJ 
A Unlvalva Shall, bi longlaa ct km, ibaaiag ipbal wbodi and 

Otll9f HXflUtttkMk 

tails of slssi shape, etcu Such colled univalve Shells are 
fandllsr oblaets, ss tboae of the soafl, whelk, periwinkle, 
eta SesneUmes the soils are quite Sah as In the planor- 
Ms: orthesBtmIs sosllgbt, andtbefhsterborlsolaife, 
that the resulting figure u euivUkeor saooaroliaped, as In 
tbemmer. Sonw univalves are simple caps or conoASs the 
limpets. Soma are tubular, as the tooth-shaUs; or tubu- 
lar and variously contorted, aa the wonn-shelle or vetme- 
tlda Some haveen tgg-shapad or fuslfona figure. Many 
uiilvaivia have actual^ * Bcoond sbril or valve, the oper- 
enlum or Hd of the aperture: mt, howavtr, doee not 
eount agriust thak being uiilvalvulir. Ifiayfrnmof br- 
dlnaiy univalves have, hpedal names, as heueo^ eeneid, 
dUettUL midrtmhetd, tnrMnots, mnWad. Se dlteo* 
Mon <» the odlto whether rihht or 1^ Is dsnfrorsc or 
eMdreree: a oofifag hi the opposite from the usual dheo-' 
thmiareeif^. Thefirstwhcriofafl^uiilvslvelalha 
beSf-whprt! Its opening It the ap ertSm: ^ of ^ 

. — ^ leSriHni and tna Inner or sshi* 

nmy he vsriomlf prodtwed, 

^‘^iSMind^ChUie 

iwhoila shc^im 



Mf-whorl «|>ertiurf m eoUeottvely ib# tpin. eiidliMr 
st toA tf|H potnt, or AM Ibe oppotile tod of tUti 
to tbo wblob ofieti jyrotenU % doprMton, the wn- 
Mfieia; the olrutunfereiice, « oompletety lipped aperture, 
to the ptriftoms. The epiml line between the •uooeMive 
whorte or rolutioni to the mUim» See words Itotiotoed 
•hove with vmtioue cute there, or there otted. 

(tl'tii*VAlvd), a» [As univalve + 

Same as univalve, 

VnivalTlllar (fi-ni-val'Tt|i4&r), a. [As univalve 
+ -td-ar J Same as tmiveUve. 

OniTirsAr (tt^ni-v^r's)^), a. and n, [< F. «»»- 
veraei ms Sp. Pg. univeveal « It. unwcraale^ < L. 
miveraaliaf of or belonging to all or to the 
whole, < universuBt all together, whole, entire, 
eolleotive, general: see iin^rerse. Hence colloq. 
abbr. verMlf vareaL'} I. a, 1. Pertaining to 
the universe in its entirety, or to the human 
race ooUeotively. 

Sole mon*roh of the ufUvertal earth. 

8hak„ B. and J., iil. 2. 94. 


All partial evil, mivermU sood. 

Pope, Eaaay on Man, i. 292. 

S. Pertaining to all things or to all mankind 
distributivelv. This is the original and most 
proper signineation. 

Those men which have no written law of Ood to shew 
what is good or evil carry written in their hearts the 
universat law of mankind, the Law of Kaason, whereby 
they Judge, as by a rule which God hath given unto all 
men for that purpose. Booker^ Bodes. Polity, L la 

• Nothing can be to ns Catholic or universal in Beligton 
but what the Scripture teaches. 

Milton^ Elkonoklastes, xili 
Which had the universal aanotion of their own and all 
former agea. Stora, Speech, Salem, Sept. 18, 1828. 

8. Belonging to or predicated of all the mem- 
bers of a class considered without exception: 
as, a unwereal rule. This meaning arose in logic, 
whore it la called the complex seiitie of universalf and has 
been common in lAtin since the second century. 

Bearing applsnao and universal shout. 

Shak., M. of V., ill 2 144. 

Wa say that every argument wlilch tells in favottr of the 
wsivereeU suffrage of the males tells equally in favour of 
female suffrage. Maaaulay, West JKev. Del of MilL 

4 . In loifiCf capable of being predicated of many 
individuals or single cases ; general. This, called 
the simple sense of universai, in which the word is pre- 
cisely equivalent to general, is quite opposed to its ety- 
mology. and perpetuates a conmsiou of thought due to 


Aristotle, whose saSoAsi' it translates. (See II . 1 (b).) In 
Latin it is nearly as old, perhaps older, than del. A— Unl- 
varial agent, In fate, an agent with unqualified power 
to act, in place of his priucipat, in all things which the 
latter can delegate, as uMtinguislied from a gersereU agent. 
who liasuurestrioteii jMiwerin respect to a pm^icularkind 
of business or at a particular Vnlvanal arltb- 

mctlo, algebra —Universal ebuok, a form of chuck 
having a face-plate with dogs which can move radially 
and sunultaneonsly, to hold ohjat t$ of different stoes.— 
Uslvanal tdllirw, in tAeol,, the church of God through- 
out tlie world — unlvsrsal oogaitlon. See eoanstum. 
— Univmal ***^*^rM*i a oompass with extension legs 
adapted lor striking circles of either large or small stoe.— 
Unifmal oonotl^n, a general concept.— Univanai 
convan te n. see eonvereion, 2.— Universal oonpUng. 
• coupling so nisdc that the parts unlteil mta meet at 
various angles, ss s glmbol Joint— Unlvenai detaife. 
Bee ttoiims, i.-Universid tUal Bee dsoL— Unlvenai 
ftement Bee/<nwnt— Universal Mends, on Ameri- 
can sect of the eighteenth century, followers of Jemima 
Wilkinson, whi^rofemed to have prophetic and mirtou* 
loue powers.— UbiVSfsal galvanomeler, a galvanom- 
eter capehle of meesuring either currsiits or meotromo- 
tive forces or resistences. It usiudly consists of an ordi- 
nary gidvanometer, which rosy have any suitable form, 
oombitied with a set of restotaaoe-oolto and a sUde-Inidge 
4 tll mounted on one base.— UBlversal graeltatlon. Bee 
praeitofton.— Universal instsiunint, in eukron,, a spe- 
cies of olUtude and asimnth Instrameni oonstmetM so as 
to combine portability with great power. Tlie telescope 
of the Instrumeut, instead of being a straight tube, Is usu- 
ally broken into two arms at right angles to each other in 
the middle of its length, and at the break a totally reflect- 
tut piritm tome the rays enterlim the object-glass along 
the eye-eud of the telescope which forme of the hort- 
sotiial axis of the oirole. so that the teiWMope beoomee 
free to move through all altitudes.— Unlvarsfllioillt Bee 
i^—UtoiVSld Isgatsg, in Sean law, a legatee to 
whom a testator mves his whole eetate, eubjeotoniy to the 
I and debts.— UtUvamia Ifvsr, 
Bee the nouns.— Uiiivsr> 
Ism oonoludlng a universal 
of a universal whole. 
mtalUniOlL Beep^ 
_ Bee prflposttion.— uni- 
tow, an heir who sueoeeos 

^ ^ of a person who dies Inies- 

tote.— tJsivirBal niONiito Bee Univixsal 

gWttfllV*B apnaratus usM In telegraph- and telephoue- 
ottaeifor focflltattiit the eounect^ of one line to an- 
other. It usually eonstoto of a laige board or slab of 
insulating malertol. on the foee of trhieh ore mounted 
two sets of parallel oosducting-rods |daoed ooross one 
another. Booh rod forma the toroiiiiml of one line, end 
heuoe any two tinea eon ha oonueoted together by a plug 
toeto terminal iroto oioaa eocdi other. ^ 

Ihethe nouns.— Um- 

^ ,rmditliif in meiiy iM^ti]«SsS!jlervS&ninf % 
Mi Is tlto imlty fd • ffenom) lOmnets^ 
g to isaiw ol4eeto-*-lht?flM i«3l^ 
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for on This to ft phrase used liy certain writers who 
misapprehend the doctrine of Kant.— Unlvetisl wliole. 
a class with resp^t to the tuiijeits inclmled under It 
«B|m M. (General, etc. Bee omnmon. 

H, », 1. In fooie: (a) One of the five predi- 
cablos of the Anstotelians, or loffioal varieties 
of predicates, which are said to be genus, spe- 
cies, difference, property, and accident, (f?) A 
general term or predicate, or the general nature 
which such a term signifies, in order to una«r- 
Btand the great dispute oonoerning universaU ft to neces- 
sary to remark that the word In tills sense entirely departe 
from Its etymology, ‘ilie universe to incapable of Rcncral 
description, and consists of objects connected by dyiiam- 
Icol relations and reofqpUxed by associations of contigu- 
ity, while a universal to an idea connected witli exfieri- 
enoe by associations of resemblance merely. But though 
a universal is, in its universality, thus not contracte<l to 
aotnol existence, It does not necessarily follow that things 
real have in their real existence no universal {abdicates. 
The common belief It that the mutual actions of things 
arc subjected to laws tliat are really general— that tbe 
laws of mechanics, for instance, are nut mere accidental 
uniformities, tjut nave a real virtue. These laws may lie 
subject to exceptions and interference; such has always 
been tiie vulgar belief, and in most ages that of philoso- 
phers ; it may be they are never precisely followed. But 
any tendency in the things themselvea toward generattoa- 
tluns of their characters constitutes what it termed a «nf- 
versal in re. Before the laws of physios were established 
ft was particularly the unifomiities of heredity, and con- 
sequent oonimonnest d organic forms, which specially 
attracted attention ; to that man and horse are the tradf- 
tloiial examples of niilvenato in re. The dispute concern- 
ing univeraals chiefly concerns the nniversato m re, and 
arises from the different degrees of importance attributed 
by different minds to the dynamical and to the intelllgibie 
relotiona of things. Those who follow the common optokm 
are called realtete. The other party, looking at the blind 
dynamical character of tbe connections of things, deniea 
that there to any real operation of law or Intellifpbie guid- 
ance These are the nominaliete, who may taJeo one of 
three main positfons. First, there are those who hold 
tiiat the uniformities of nature are due to the interference 
on every single occasion of general creative Ideas, called 
imioers^ ante rem Second, there are those who, ad- 
mitting that intelligible relations do govern one great de- 
partment of orestiuii— namely, the world of thought, so 
that there are general conceptions, called untveretm post 
ram —insist tliat the notion of a law of nature^ properly 
speaking, to purely 111 usory. Things as they are are there- 
fore entirely inoomprchenslblo, and ail that Is intelligible 
to mere seeming. Yet this seeming has so oomdsteiit a 
character that ft la for all intents and purposes the real 
world ; and Uils seemingly real world is seemingly gov- 
erned by law, which, inde* d, is the only feature in it which 
makes it seem like real This to substantially Kantianism. 
Third, there ore those who deny universols in re, ante 
irtn, and post rem, holding that association by resem- 
blame it rednolble to association by contiguity, that gener- 
altoation takes place only upon paper or in talk, and that 
every fact is at bottom unititelllgible. In the middle ages, 
if not at all times, the lealtotlo opinion bus often lieen 
carried tod far, the mere resemblances of things which 
ore nothing but tlie native tendency of tbe mind to asso- 
ciate them, being supposed to Indicate more intimate 
dynamioel relations than can Justly be inferred on such a 
mound alone. 

»♦. The whole; the syatem of the universe. 

To what end hod the angel been set to keep the en- 
trance into Pmradtoo after Adam’s oxpalsion if the unt- 
versal had been paradise Y Jtaieigh, Hist. World. 

PogtortorlBtlo and urioriotlo unlv«z«ato. Bee poste- 
riorietie, 

XJxliYerBAliail (u^ni-v^r-sa'li-pn), a, [< uni- 
versal + -tow.l Batne as rnirersalist. [Bare.] 

uUTtrsaUsatdoii, imiverBaliae, etc. Beetini- 
vvrsaHsaHony etc. 

UlllTBrBAliBlll (u-ni-v^r'sal-izm), n, [< univer- 
sal + -tom.] The doctrine or belief of Univer- 
oalistfl. 

XTlltTAriAliflt (fi-ni-vf^r'sal-ist), a, and n. [< uni- 
vereal 4- -to#.] I. a. Of or ^rtaining to Uni- 
veraaliBYD : as, Vnirersahst views. 

H, n. 1. One who, professinff the Christian 
faith, believes that all xnankina will eventual- 
ly be redeemed from sin and suffering, and 
brought back to holiness and God. The name is 
properly applicable to all those who hold to tbe final sal- 
vattott Of Ml men : but It to specifloally applied to a body 
of Ohriathuis with a distinct church organisation, who, 
like the Unitoriona have no authoritative symbol of doc- 
trine, and on c^r polpta than tbe salvation of the race 
differ among themselves. 

2. p. e.ipne who affects to understand every- 
thing. [Rare.] 

A nuidern freethinker is an WHwrsoftoe in speculation ; 
any prepositton whatsoever he to ready to decide . seif 
oaniranea suppliee ail wont of abllltiea 

Bentlsg, I'hileleutherns Lipsiensis, f S. 

mUfWIAUftio (u-ni-vdr-sa-lis'tik), a, [< unt- 
versaUsi + -to,] 1. Of, relating to, or affecting 
the whole ; universal. 

Utatiiigiitsliiiig hedonism into the two kinda egoistic 
and umSar m lm io, oceording os the happiness sought is 
toust ^ the sotor himself oris that of aiL 

H. Spencer, Data of Ethics, p. 151. 

2. IdUP.] Of or iiertainiug to Universalism; 
Universajist. 

intiTirflallif (U^nl-vdr-sal'i-tiJ, n, [< F. univer- 
saJMi m Sp. universalidad s Pg. unwersalidade 
m It. universaUtdf < Uh. univer$alita(t-)s, < L, 


unlmiitr 

Mtwtvrsalto, universal : see unfrersa#.] 1. The 
state or character of being universal; unUmH* 
ed application or extent. 

Bet before your faith the freeneas and the unicsrsalitu 
of the promise. Ckmsider of God’s offer, and urging ft 
upon s3l ; and that he hath excepted from the conditional 
covenant no man in the world. IkuOer, Baints'Best, tv. a 

Another objection to all this remedy to, itswantof uiti- 
versality, Sterne, Tristram Bhandy, lx. 14 

2. Unlimited adaptability; boundless versa- 
tility. 

It was toon manifested that Garrick’s unicersalitp, Ijy 
reasuii of his natural endowments and acquired occom- 
pllsbtnento, would no longer admit of any oonipetitor for 
theatrical lame. Skfe <g Quin (reprint 1H87X p. B7. 

3t. The universe. Str P, Bidnetf, Arcadia, iii. 
oniverBalization (u-nl-v^‘r^8ai-i-»&'sh9n), n. [< 
uiiwciHaUce + -ationJ] The act or process of 
making universal or general; generalization. 
Also spoiled unwet'salisatioH. 

Betlexion, liy separating the essence or species from tbe 
Bubstotenu*, obtains the full speclfie idea {uweersaUsoo 
turn). Rneyc, BrU,, XX. 858. 

unlTersftliEe (u-ni-v^r'sal-lz), v, #. and U ; pret. 
and pp umversalized, ppr. univeraaUging, fm 
F. umvcrsaltser; as universal + -toe.] To malie 
universal ; generalize. Berkeley, Also spelled 
umversahse. 

To find out wbtti is morally rights we have only to ask 
what actions may be uni verealieed. Caird, Hegel, p. 121. 

The former Beal ism and Nominalism were lifted into a 
higher phase by the principle of the universtUising ootlosi 
of intclTect. Mneye, BriL, 11 BOB 

uniyeraally (u-ni-ver'sal-i), adv. In a univer- 
sal manner ; as a universal ; with extension to 
the whole ; in a manner to comprehend all ; 
without exception. 

UniTeTSalneSB (u-ni-v^r'sal-nes), ft. Univer- 
sality. 

uniyenanimoiUi (U^ni-ver-san'i-mus), a. r< L. 
universHSf general, 4- anttnus, mind.] Oi one 
mind or opinion; unanimous. LawWf Biglow 
Papers, 2a ser., p. 30. [Bare.] 
uniTene (u'ni-vers), n, [< F. ur/tvers ss Sp. Pg. 
It. unirerso, < L. imrersuWf all thii^, as a 
whole, the universe, neut. of untversus, OL. oino- 
rorsuSf also contr. oinrorsus, later unvorsus, all 
together, whole, entire, collective, general, lit. 
turned or combined into one, < wnus, one, 4* 
vertere, pp. versus, turn.] 1. The totality of 
existing things; all that is in dynamical con- 
nection with general experience taken collec- 
tively — embracing (a) the Creator and crea- 
tion; or (h) psychical and material objects, 
but exclnmng the Creator; or (d) material ob- 
jects only. 

* For nothing in this wide univeree I call, 

Save thou, my rote , in it thou art niy alL 

Shot,, Sonnets, dx. 

For this beanty of the nmnsrsc is an emblem and reve- 
lation of the Uivlnity Channing, Perfect Ufe, p. 18. 

2. The whole world, all mankind; all that 
meets us in experience, in a loose sense. — 8 . 
In logic, the collection of all the objects to 
which any discourse refers : as, the unwerse of 
things. The things belonging to a universe cannot be 
defined or discrlmlnaled by any general eharootert; for 
every nniversal proposition excludes some general deiorlp- 
tlon of o^eeto from the universe which had been supposed 
to lie found in it It to only in tbefr dynamical connec- 
tions that iiie objects of the universe can be distinguished 
from all others ; and therefore no general term in a prop- 
osition can show what universe to meant; but on index 
to necessary. See index, n., 2. 

Evei ) tiling In the uiueerM (whatever that imfesrss may 
embrace) to either A or not A. 

De Moigan, Formal Logic (1847), U. 

We must lie snpp«»sed to know the nature and limits of 
the unireree of diBcotirse with which we ore concerned, 
whether we state it or not If we are talking of ordinary 
phenuniena wo must know whether we refer to them wlth- 
0111 limit of time and space; and if not, within what 
limits, brt>idl> sjpeaking. If we include the realms of 
fiction Olid imagination we must know what boundaries 
we mean to put upon them. Venn, Bymbolto Logic, vL 
EggoftbeunlvorM. Seeeppi.-malkiibortliaYml- 
vtrse. SeeAtt5---Tmoftliatt:aifma. BvaYggdra&, 
— Unlvone of difloonne. a uiiiverae In sense S, above. 
imiverBiw (u-m-v^r'si-ti), n. : pi. untverstHes 
(-tiz). [\ ME. universite, < OF, witrcfrito, F. 
vmvermiv as 8p. umversidad s Pg. unwerstdadc 
ss It. ttmeerrifd as 1). universiteit O. ttnif cm- 
tdt = Dan. Sw. universitet sa Buss, umversttetd, 
< L. Hfi4rcrri#<i(#-)a, tbe whole, the universe, LL. 
a society, company, corporation, gild, ML. a 
university, < universus, ail together, whole, en- 
tire, collective. general: see eMtuerAc.] It* The 
whole; the universe. 

The eye of iUtetUgence is heyere, for it snrmountelh 
the env^nynge of the imfeerinYe 

Chaucer, Bohthlus, v. prose 4. 

^peaking with itopect to the university of things. 

Barrow, Bermons, U. U, 
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Sf. A corporation ; a gild. 

Home of them are worthy to be eipulsed both thenee 
and out of the univertUy. 

Bp. Rtdlfty, la Bradford’! Works (Parker 800.X XL 871 
3. An association of men for the purpose of 
studj, which confers degrees which are acknow- 
ledged as valid throughout Christendom, is en- 
dowed, and is privileged by the state in order that 
the people may receive intellectual ^idanee, 
and that the theoretical problems whi^ present 
themselves in the development of civilization 
may be resolved. The earliest nntverslty was the med- 
ical school of Salerno, which was closed In 1817, after a life 
of about a thousand years. The two models of sll the other 
old universities were those of Bologna and Paris, the for- 
mer a law school, the latter making theolo^ its chief oon- 
cern, both founds in the second hall of the twelfth cen- 
tury— an epoch at whir h the advantages that were to ao- 
erne to the world from certain studies were strongly felt. 
The nnivenity of Paris had from the outset four faculties, 
or branches of study (a word also applied to the assodate 
body of teachers in each branch)— theology, canon law, 
medicine, and arts. But the study of aim— inolnding 
logic and rhetoric from the tiivium, and the qnadrlvinm 
(arithmetic, geometry, mnslc, and astronomy)— was re- 
garded as merely preliminary to the others, which alone, 
as attaoking'vltal problems, entitled the university to its 
hish privileges, uenoe, upon inception as a master of 
arm a man did notoease to be called a *^soholar”— a word 
which has oonseqnently come to Imply sound learning out- 
side the three professions It was tlie elucidation of the- 
ology which was above all desired and expected from the 
university ; and the faculty of theology was orgMized 
more like a learned academy tlian as a seminary. The 
constitutions of universities are various and for the most 
part oomplioated. In Paris there were in each faculty three 
degrees, those of bachelor, licentiate, and master or doc- 
tor. Three years’ study were required for a master in arts, 
and he must be twenty-one years of age. Five years’ study 
more were required for the flrst d^pwe in theology. The 
instruction was entirely by lectures, and the only exercises 
were disputations Baoh faculty was presided over by a 
dean, and bad two bedels and other servants. The four 
facnltiee met in congi^pation, and were presided over by 
the vioe-ohaneellor. The position of chancellor was mere- 
ly forraaL For the purposes of administration, all the 
scholars. Including the masters of arts, were divided into 
four nations, of Qaul, Picardy, Nonnandy, and England 
This was an arrangement not going hack to the origin of 
the nniverslty, Uiough students the same country 
had from the Arst mobbed together. Each nation was 
governed by a proctor, and possessed a seal. The students 
were mostly gathered into dliferent colleges, hostels, and 
pedagogies , and in 1460 the clam of martinets, or unat- 
tached students, was a1>ollshed. Tlie corporate institution 
in Paris and other northern nniversities embraced only the 
masters, not the other students, and fur this reason it was 
not until late In the fourteenth century that, Arst in Oer- 
niany, this body, called the ttudium amfraUs, began to 
take the name of the univerHta$, or union— a word which 
bad before and has since been used to include students of 
sU grades. Along with the name of vnioenify. from be- 
fore the restriction in its moaning, has always been asso- 
ciated the epithet of alma mater — Ooiantl OOimeil of 
tbo imlTorgl^. Seeeeimea— Uatvarsl^extiiisloii. 
a method, 01 igiiiaiiug in EnglamL for extending the advan- 
tages of univeisity instruction by means of lectures and 
classes at important centers.— UBlvmltSr Test Aot, an 
English statute of 1871 which abolished tlie aubsorlblng 
to articles of fklth, etc , before taking degrees. 
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-ni-v^r'd-ti-les), a. [< anwer- 


imiTersologlcal (u-ni-vfir-fl^loj'i-kd), a, [< 
untrersolog^ 4- -tc-iil.] Of or pertaining to 
nniversology. [Rare.] 

xmivmoloogt (n^ni-vdr-soro-jist), n, [< ant- 
+ -fa#.] One versea m univerzology. 

mdTersology (ti^ni-v6r-Bor^ji), w. [< L. ant- 
pgraamythenniverse (seeamverw), + Or. .^fa, 
< speak : see •ologyj] The science of the 
universe, or of whole system of created 
things; a science covering the whole ground 
of philosophy, of the sciences in their mneral 
a^cts, and of social or the collective 

life of the human world. M, Spencer, 
iDliTOcal ( 19 - niv'o -kd), a. and n. [Cf. F. aaf- 
voque ss Sp. univoco’sz Pg. It. wtivoco: < LL. 
unwoevst having but one meaning, < L. unue, 
one, + vox (voc-)t voice, meaning: see vocal,} 
L a, 1. Having one meaning only ; having the 
meaning unmistakable: opposed to equivocal, 
80 does every exercise of the life of Christ kindle Its 
own Ares, inspires breath into itaelf, and mskee an univ- 
omI production of itself in a differiiig snMeot 

Jer. Taylor, Work§ (ed. 1886), L 88. 
8. In mumc, having a unisonous sound.— 3. Cer- 
tain; not to be doubted or mistaken. [Bare.] 
The trae mothers, tiie ttvgvoeafjpsrents of their prodno- 
ttoos. Jer. Taylor, Bale of Oonsoisnos^ U. 8. 

4. Producing something of its own nature: as. 
auitfoeaf generation; u univoeal eatue, [Rare.] 
Which conceit ... is injuriotts unto idUloaophy, . . . 
mskiiig putrefactive speneratlons oorrespondsot unto sem* 
toil prodiiotlona snu oottoelviim iu eqoivoosi effects so 
univocal conformity unto the efBoieot. 

Sir T, Broume, Vulg. Err., It A. 

OhlTocalaotte Asessfton,— 

normal or rsgnw gsnersttoii, iu dimraon im sOalvo- 
cslor smtotieoiisgetierttioii.— thttToeal mdlOiltoB. 
Bm predkathH, 


XL n, A word having onlv one signidoation infawayh (un-kemtO^ a. [A later form of im- 

" kemMf also unkenmedj < MS. unkmpi; < 

4* kmbedJmiptf up. ox itamft.l 1. TJnoombed; 
disheveled: as, uneAmpt hair ; hence, disorderly. 
—8. Figuratively, rough; unpolished. 

But Shi too wall X woto my humble vzias, 

And howe my rimes bene mgied and ueUien^ 

f jysas s intttsp. Cat, Kovemhsr. 
The aspect of some Iswlsas. rndbampl genius. 

jr. C. of Patrick Bsaiy, p. 16. 

imkeilllgd (un-kend0» a. [Also tmitoari, tsilwaf ; 
< 4- kennedt pp. of 'ken^,'] Unknown, [Ob^ 

solete or dialeotaL] 

To travel thront^ wakennad lands. 

Qteem, Alonsos, iv. 

nnkeimel (un-kon'el), v, f.; pret and pp. ua- 
kenneled, unkenneUed, ppr. unkenneling, unken- 
neUmg, [< un-8 4- lcmnel\'] 1. To drive or 
force from a kennel; take out of a kennel. 
Shnk.y M. W. of W., iii. 8. 174.— 8. To rouse 
from secrecy or retreat. ^ 

Observe mine uncle, if his oecultod guilt 
Do not itself tmkwMMl in one speech. 

Shak,, Hamlet, ilL h 86. 

nnkexiBOBiat (un-ken'sum), a, [< aa-l 4> ken^ 
4* -some.] Not recognizable. 

It *8 unkeneome we wad be. 

AreMe ej Ca^JUid (Child’s Ballsds, VX. W), 

imkept (un-keptOt 1- Not kept; not re- 
tains; not preserved.— 8. Not sustained, 
maintained, or tended. 

He » . . stays me here at home unkepL 

Skek., As yon Like ii« 1.1.0. 

8. Not observed ; not obeyed, as a command. 
Hooker, Eoclos. Polity, iv. d 14. 
unkilld (un-kind'), a, [< ME. unlande, unhide, 
uncunde, unkuyndc, on%nde, onkende, < An. an- 
cyndc, ungecynde, not natural, < aw-, not, 4- ge- 
ejfnde, natural, kind : see Aindi.] If. Not natu- 
ral; unnatural. 

Therfor he- of ful avysement, 

Nolde never nryte in none of his semiouns 
Of swlohe wikynde abhomlnaclonns. 

Ohaueer, Prol. to Man of Law’s Tale, 1. 88. 

8. Not sympathetic ; lacking in or not spring- 
ing from or exhibiting kindness, benevolence, 
or affection; not kind; harsh; cruel. 

Bleb gifts wax poor when givers prove unkind. 

Shot,, Hamlet, iU. 1. 101 

imkilullineM (un-kind'li-nes), n. The charac- 
ter of being unkindly; unkind ness; unfavora- 
blenesB. Tennymn, Merlin and Vivien, 
nnkindly (un-klDd'li), a. [< ME. unkindely, aii- 
kynddy, unkundehche, < AS. wtgecyndeUc, unge- 
cyndlic, unnatural, < an-, not, 4* geeyndelic. natu- 
ral, kindly: see kindly, a.] If. Unnatural; con- 
tn^ to nature. 

And gsn abb<Mr her brood’s unkindly crime. 

Spmmr, F. 11. x. 9. 
8. Unfavorable; malignant. 

Forbidding etery Ueak unkindly tog. 

MilUm, Oomna, 1. 900. 

8. Not kindly; ,unklnd; ungracious: as, an an- 
bindly manner. 

nwlriiui^y (nn-kind'li), adv, [< ME. unkindely, 
unkyndm, unkuyndeliche, unkyndelike,<AB, **un- 
qeeyndelioe, unnaturally. < an-, not, 4* geeynde- 
Uoe, naturally: see kindly, adv,} If. In a man- 
ner contrary to nature; uimaturally. 

Dttmken Loth unkyndely 
lAj by his doughtrestwo unwttjriiiriy. 

Qkomm, Paritoper’s Tala L 9E 
8. In an unkind manner; without kindness or 
affection; ungraciously. 

Somethliig unktndXu the doss take tk, sir, 

To have her husband chosen to her hands. 

Beau, and Fk, King and Bo Hingi lii, 1. 

tmlrtlldTlilffn (un^^klnd'nes), a. [< M fB. unkynd- 
nea; < unkind 4* -naw.] t. The state charac- 
ter of beii^ unkind ; want of kindness want of 
natural afleotion; want of good will; ill wUl. 

Take hsdsul preio thss^ thatoor looe lm not^nnenlttid 
with vnkyndnet, Ooldui Basil; ». 

8. An unldad act ; handi treatment; an ill tom. 

In an tlioaa uaMsiw uaia radsnssssa 4o.i whsrsof yen 
accuse youMf. X am amomsd to aoimowlsdss mysslf 

most iumly condeuniod, 

/. BrwcOk^ Xettoro(Fa>fcir Sea., iBBShXt 4, 

Hnldiidl^f (ua-kin'dred). a. Kot of the isame 
kindr^ bloodt raee, or kind ; not related.’ 

One • * . of hlood unkindrfd to your royal hoesa • 

Mm, UidyJMm<kaiy\1dL 

(Am^) 


or meaning ; a generie'word, or a word predi- 
cable of many oiflerent speoiea, as fl^, tree. 
Imp, Diet, 

nnivoeally (t|l«niv'$-k^-i), odt;. In a univocal 
manner; m one sense or tenor; not equivo- 
cally; unmistakably. 

The same word may be employed either unleoeatly, 
equivocally, or anslogonaly. Whataly, 

tmiVOOBtlOIL (^-niv-^k&'shqn), n. [on F. uni- 
vocation a Sp. unwocacion as Pg. univocagdo sa 
It univocazione; < LL. univocue, having but one 
meaning: see untvocal,} Agreement of name 
and meaning. H7ii8ton.— Limited unlvooatloaf, 
nnlvocation of a genns, species, difference, property, 
or accident : oppoeed to tranMendenl univoeation. snem 
univocation as is possessed by ens, good, true, relation, 
abeolute, etc. 

HXlJaimdiced (un-j&n'dist), a. Not jaundiced ; 
hence, not affect^ by envy, jealousy, etc. 

An ur^undieed eye. Couper, To Dr. Darwin, 

nxriealous (un-iel'us), a. Not jealous ; not sus- 
picious or mistrustful. Clarendon, 
tmjoin (unjoin'), v, t, ut^oynen; < 

4* jotn.} To separate; msjoln. 

Tigris and Eufrates unjoynen and departen hlr watres. 

Chaueer, Boethius, v. meter 1. 

Ul^oint (un-joint'), v, t, [< i 4 n -2 4- Joinf.] To 
disjoint ; take apari the joints of : as, to w^joint 
a fishing-rod. 

ririoimf that byiture. Botow Book (E. E. T. B.X ik 965. 
UnpdnHnff the hones. PulUr, Holy War, p. 247. 

HXljointdd (un-join'ted), a. 1. Having noJoints, 
nodes, or articulations; inarticulate. — 8. Un- 
joined; disjointed; disconnected. 

This bald unfointed chat. 8hak., 1 Hen. IV., i. 8. 66. 
3. Unhinged; out of joint | disarticulated; lux- 
ated or dislocated, as a joint. 

UHjoyftll ( un^oi'ffil), a. [< BCE. ur^oyful, < wn-l 
-i- joyful.} Joyless; unpleasant. 

Thilke thinges . . . shollen ben w^oyfUl to thee. 

Chaueet, Boethius, IL prose 6. 
This unjoyful set of people. Bteele, Teller, Na 16. 

UHjOFOtlB (un-joi'us), a. Not joyous; not gay 
or cneerful. 

Where nothing can be hear^, it must be uryoyoue and 
injuriona to any perceiving person. MiUon, Tetrachordon. 

HHjoyonslF (un-ioi'us-li), adv. In an unjoyous 
manner; joylessly. 

nxtjiut (un-just'), o. [< ME. ut^uet; < «n-i 4- 
justl.} 1. Not just, (a) Kot acting or disposed to 
act according to law and jostioe ; not upright. 

He makethhissnn toriaeon the evilandon the good, and 
sendeth rain on the fnst and on the tnifiMf. Mat v. 46. 
(6) Contrary to juetloe and right ; wrongful ; unJustiAable. 
This is a signs, for-sothe, of a Bore; Emperour, 

And the ooniunotosm tmstise ie Joynit vs betwene, 

Is care for to come, with a cold ends. 

DMtruettonqf 3^(S. E. T. 8.X 1* IA88L 
And roy more-having would he as a sanee 
To make me hunger more ; that 1 should forge 
quarrels mi^uei against the good and loyal. 

AUk., Macbeth, Iv. 8. 88. 

8f. Dishonest; faithless; perfidious. 

Oentlemen of oonutanlee, . . . and eueh aa indeed were 
never soldiers, but discarded wdua serving-men. 

fihsk., 1 Hen. IV., Iv. 9. 8U 
■ffyiL 1. Inequitable; unfair, unrightoona. Bee righteoue, 
BliJnfltlca (un-jus'tis), ft. Injustice. Hales, 
Sermon, Bom. xiv. 1. 

imjllgtiflahle (un-ius'ti-fi-ihbl), a. Not justifi* 
^le ; not defensible or right. 

The tooliah and utguetfMU dootrine of indulgences. 

Jer, Taylor* Of Bepentsnes; it 1. 

imilutiflBhleiieBB (un-jns'ti-fl-ft^bl-nes), n, 
Tne character of being unjustifiable. Claren- 
don, 

HMjlUrtiflHhlv (un-jus'ti*fl-a-bli), adv. In a 
manner th^ cannot be justined or vindicated. 
Burke, Rev. in France. 

H^jmtlyXan-just'li), adv. In an unjust man- 
ner ; wrongfully. 8Kak,, Hen. V., i. 2. 40. 
nixjllirtnMB (un-just'nes), n. The character of 
being unjust; injuatioe. 
nnkod (ung'ked), a, [Also unkid, unkeik, un- 
kith, unleard; dial. vara, of uncouth: see uneoufh, 
and of. uneo,} Unusual; odd; strand ; ugly; 
hence, aolitc^; dangerous. [Obaolete 
vincizl.] 


) or pro* 


It seemed aa iMksf plaos tor an ananitsd man to ven- 
turi throuriL -it B. Bk ukmar e, Lome Doom; zxxL 

utambed^, imkwnnmdt (an-lwmd'), a. Smm 

Kumhmat. 

Herhaad 

Wito long imlemPd hidto toate 

__ , Meri^BSsMdm iv. L 

With tout niOwa u as d halm 

hSv» Of Xsieaab ffusaaltoi vt 



tmlttadlMPt (in4diidi'Ali)), «. [HE. untigHd- 

«k^; + AnunMtnnlaet 

thf dUldd hti oiriM telhtr <loiigh ; 

M ww tmmgh. 

Chmtt Ooiit Aniant* tI 

1lllld]|g(tui-]diig'),«.t. Tode- 

priye of ro^tjr. 

Th «7 would wMng my tatlier now 
Vo BtilM yon war. 5bf«A«ni. 

imkillfly (un-kiBg'U), a* Not kingly; unbe- 
ooxning » king; not noble* 

What duunofol word* (utiHi^y a* thou art) 

Vail from that teoiisbUag toagne and ttm'roiia heart? 

JPoptf Iliad, xiv. 90. 

nnkingil^ (im-king'ahip), it. [< len-i + king- 
The state or condition of being un- 
kinged. 

^ tTiiijWyiS^ waa atatnea 


tlumm down at St. 

JMyn, Diary, May 86; 1649. 

w^kf^sf (un-kisO» v, t. To retract or annul by 
kissing again, as an oath taken by kissing the 
book. Bioh. U., y. 1. 74. [Bare.J 

niikitli • a. Same as unhed. 
imkimliiMl (un-neldOf o* Untolled: not having 
the bell tolled for one at death or funeral. By- 
ron, Childe Harold, iv. 

imkntglitUtiaan (un-nft'li-nes), a. The char- 
acter of being unknightly. 
wtilmlglitly (un-nit'u), a. Contrary tp the 
rules of chivalry; unworthy of a knight. Scott, 
The Talisman. 

nnkllit (un-nit'), 0 . t , ; pret. and pp. unknttted 
or un^it. ppr. unknitttng. [< ME. unknytien; 
< «n-S + L trafis* To untie, as a iuiot : 

unwxinkle or smooth out; undo, as knitted 
work. 

The whiehe imSny(4etS alleeare and oomayngta of reate. 

Piert Plowman (C), xxL 226. 

Unknit that threatening, unkind brow, 

ahak, T. of the &, t. 2. 186. 

Where they trlok her rthe Bride] In her rioheat oma* 
neiito^ tying on her allken bnakiiu with Imota not 
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Me me tiyy foae, iomiomUPkMtAw, 

And OMiiiigydnoraea onto them bothe enSnowMig. 

dbneryd«#(B B. T. &),1 »e6. 
Tha aeooiid Tiotor olaimt a mare unhroke, 

Big with a male, wkknowing q^the yoke. 

Pqpe, Died xxUL 884. 

tukllOWillgl^ (un-nd'ingwii), adv. Ignorantly ; 
without knowledge or oesig^. 

DMbiewMy she atrikea, and kllla by obanoe. 

Dryden, Pat and Are., L 277. 

linknowillglieM (un-nS'ing-nes), n. The state 
of being unknowing; Ignorance. [Bare.] 

A oonfeadon of aimple untnowinymit. 

Th§ Anuriaan, VIII. 879. 

nnknowledgadt (un-nol'ejd), a. Not acknow- 
ledged or recognised. B, Jonaor^The Satp. 

unknown (un-ndn')» O. and a. [Early mod. E. 
also unknowen; < ME. unknowcn, unknowe, un- 
knawen; < un-^ 4* known.) L o. 1. Not known; 
not become an object of knowledge ; not recog- 
nized, discovered, or found out. 

Then ahall come a knyght mknowen that longe hath be 
loatey and heljpe thia kynge, that the prinee may not hym 
cbaoe oute of the felde ne diiconnftte. 

jrerfiA(E.B.T.&Xili417. 
For Frenah of Paria waa to hire unknowe, 

Chaucer, Gen. PrbL to 0. T., L 116. 
Get thee into aome unknown part of the world, 

That I may never aee thee. 

Webeter, Dnoheaa of Halfl, Iv. 2. 
Unknown in thia aenae is often used In the predicate, fol- 
lowed by io ' aa. a man unJnmm to fame ; a fact wtUenoipn 
to the pnbllo. In thia uae it la also often ueed abeolntely : 
a% unknown to me (olliptlca|ly for it being unknown to meX 
he made a new oontraot 

That he, unknown to me, ahonld be in debt. 

Shak., C. of E., iv. 2. 48. 

2. Not ascertained, with relation to extent, 
degree, quantity, or the like ; hence, incalcula- 
ble; inexpressible; immense. 

The planting of hemp and flax wonld be an unimoim 
itage to the kingdom 


Sandye, Travailea, p. 61 
To become separated ; relax. 


ZSkSi' 

JJL, intnfns. 

[Bare.] 

Lone it ao natural to man or woman, and tha desire to 
be beloued, that where luue antongat them doeUi onoe 
deane It Is a . . . bonde that neoer unknittetk. 

Oueoara, Letters (tr. by Hellowea, 1677X p. 187. 

unkliot (un-not'), V. t, ; pret. and pp. unknotted, 
ypt,unknott%ng, [< un-S + kwofl,] Tofreefh>m 
knots; untie. 

tm kliot ty (un-not'i), a. Not knotty; having no 
knots. Sandya, tr. of Ovid’s Metamoiph., x. 
[Bare.] 

UnkllOW (un-nd'), V, t,; pret. unknew, pp. un- 
known, ppr. unknowing, [< ME. imknowea; < 
wn-^ 4* knowK] 1, To Mcome ignorant of, 
or nnacquaint^ with, as somethmg already 
known; lose the knowledge of. 

Oan I unknow lt?-~No, bat keen It secret 

Jhydon, Duke of Guises v. L 

2, Not to know: to have no knowledge of or 
acquaintanoe with, Bom. i. IS. [Bare 

in Doth uses,] 

llllfcnowablUty(Bn*Bd-f^birj-ti), [< unknow- 
able 4- -dty (see -bdity),j The state or obarae- 
ter of being unknowable. J. 8, Mill, 
lUlkllCWabk (un*nd')^bl), a, [< ME. unknow- 
able: < tffi-i 4* knowable,} X- Lneapable of be- 
ing Imown ; not capable of being ascertained or 
discovered; above or beyond Imowledge. 

Their objects^^tranaceudlng the ephere of all experience 
aotnal or poeeibiCL oonseqoently do not fail under the cat- 
egoflea, to oUier words are poaltively urknowakU, 

air W, BamBton, 

tor coutbiindto oaeUng to know, 

thrown bacic arlih a doeptned oonviotlott of the ^ 

btUty of kaowtog: we may haep alive the contcionsnesa 
that U la altka our hlghw wladmn and oar higheet duty 
foiei^ that Ihrtmfn whiA all thing* exiat aa The Un- 
in e iBiB s. jy. S e n es r , iSt Prtoolplee, 1 8L 

Unknown* 

liggeih tbanne etflle al owtreiy waftaoiaaN*. 

€toMiasf,BoSthioa,lim»ter7. 

toslOIOWBUMliB (un^nd't-bl-nes), w. The 
ebmeter or stm of being unknowable. 

Herbert Siptnoer taalata «a the certainty of the exiatenoe 
of thtoga to thao^aea, but dao on their ebeolute and 
etawni l i n litaww Nwi ei i . RUtmke, OMhoAcxy, p. 88. 

vMkamnXkf (nii-n5>bli), uds. Not so as to 
be known. 

indCBiOfm* fi* A Middle IBn|!toh f om of im- 
Mtaown, 

HIllaMVIlfM (^1^ r< MM. tmjbww- 

umm a wg iige; < inm 4* mmingA Not 
qf bdlm an Aiiet* 


advantage 

St. Not to be made known, expressed, or com- 
municated. 

For divert unknown reasona, 1 beaeeoh yon, 

Grant me this boon. Shak,, Bioh. lit, L 2. 218. 

4f. Not having had sexual commerce. 

I am yet unknown to woman. 

Shak., Macbeth, iv. 8. 126. 

n. n. One who or that which is unknown, 
(a) An obeenre individual ; one without prestige, (t) In 
math , an unknown quantity. 

nnknownness (im-ndn'nes), n. The state or 
condition of being unknown. Camden, 
imlabortoL tmlabonred (nn-l&'bgrd), a, i . Not 
produced by labor or toil. 

Unlaboured harvests shall the fields adorn. Dryden. 

2. Not cultivated by labor; not tilled. 

Let thy gronnd not lie unlaboured, J, PhUxpe, Older, i. 
8. Spontaneous; voluntary; natural; hence, 
easy; free: not cramped or stiff: as, an un- 
labored style. 

And from the theme unlaboured beauties rise. TieML 

tmlaboriiig, imlabourixig (un-lft'bor-ing), a. 
Not laboring or moving with marked exer- 
tion. 

A mead of mlldeet charm delays the unldbouHng feet 
Coleridge, ToO^e. 

BnlabOlloiUI (un-l^bo'ri-us), a. Not laborious ; 
not toilsome; not 'difficult; easy, MUion,Axeo- 
pagitica, 

fuilfiboiloiisly (un-l^b6'ri-UB-li), In an 

nnlaborious manner; easily 

(un-lfts'), V. t. [< ME. unUtoen, unkteen; 
< aii-8 4- lace,) 1, To loose from lacing or 
fastening by a cord, string, band, or the like 
passed &oug]i loops, holes, etc.; open or un- 
fasten by undoing or untying the iMe of: we, 
to unlace a garment or a helmet. 

However, I am not sure if they do not sometimes mitoca 

that part of the sail from the yard. 

Ckok, Second Toyage, m. ii. 

2, To loosen or ease the dress or armor of. 

My lorde, vn-toss you to lye, 

Here sohall none oomc tor to ei^ 

Fork JHayo, p, m. 

8. To divest of due covering; expose to injury 
or damage. [Bare.] 

Whatb the matter, 

That yon unlaco your repntaMon thus? 

SUtok, Othello, Bam 

4 . To disentangle. 

So aniNllaoed that It la unable to bewntoosA 

Ckaucer, BoSthlue, IlL proae 12. 

5f. To carve, 

FMsasfhatooay. Meet Book (1. B. T &X P> ^ 

(nn-lid'), V, t, [< wfi-^ 4* ladeh] 1. To 
uBloBdl take out the cargo of. 


tmUtufbl 

St Ogg^— toat venerable town with the red fluted 
roofs and the broad warebouee gables, where the blaok 
abipe unlade thamselves of their burden* from the far 
north. Ceorge Eliot, Mill on the Fl^ L 1& 

Lading and unlading the tall barks. 

Tennyeon, Xiiooh Arden. 

2. To unburden ; remove, as a load or burden ; 
discharge. ^ 

There the ship was to unlade her harden. Acts xxL 8. 

Forth and unlade the poison of thy toMue. 

Chapman, Hamorona Day't Mirth. 

Aa much as filled three oars. 

Unladed now. B, Janeon, Alchemist, IIL 2. 

unlaid (un-l&d'), a, 1. Not laid or placed; 
not fixed. 

The first foundations of the world being ^ unfold. 

iTootov, Bodes. FoUty. 

2. Not allayed; not pacified; not exorcised; 
not suppressed. 

Blue meagre bag or atubbom unlaid ghoet 

That brette hla magic ohaini at curfew time. 

jrgfofi, Comas, L4S«. 

8. Not laid out, as a corpse. B, Jonaon, Un- 
derwoods.-— 4. Naut,, untwisted, as tiie strands 
of a rope. 

unlamented (un-l^men'ted), a. Not lament- 
ed; whose loss is not deplored; not moaned; 
unwept. 

Thus utdamented paw theprond away. 

Pope, Unfortunate Lady, L 48. 

unland (un-land'), O. t [< un-a 4- tondl.] To 
deprive of lands. J^uffer, Worthies, Monmouth, 
ii. 117. (Davtea,) 

unlap (un-lap' ), v, t,; pret. and pp. unlapped, 
ppr. unlapptng, [< an-3 4- lap^.J To unfold. 

Tapeatry . . . unlapt and laid open. Hooker, 

unlaided (un-l&r'ded), a. Not larded; not 
drossed with lard ; hence, not mixed with some- 
thing bv way of improvement ; not intermixed 
or adnlterated. 

Speak the language of the company yon are in ; ^eak 
it purely and unlarded with any other. 

Cheeterjleld, Letter to hia Son. 

pviliMlb (nn-lash'), v, t, [< un-A + laah^,'] Naut,, 
to loose, unfasten, or separate, as something 
lasbed or tied down. 

unlat^ (un-lacb'), v, [< aii-S + kifeh.1 1. 
trana. To open or loose, as a door, by lifting 
the latch; also, to loose the latchet of: as, to 
untateh a shoe. 

Another unlatched Ben-Hur’e Boman ahoeo. 

L, Wallaec, Ben-Hnr, p. 2881 

II. tntrana. To become open or loose through 
the lifting of a latch. 

unlaw (un-ld'). n, [< ME. anfatoe, unlaga, < 
AB. unlagu, umage, violation of law, < un-, not, 
+ lagu, law: see un-^ and lair^.] If. Violation 
of law or justice ; lawlessness ; anarchy ; tn- 
pistice. 

Oayphaa herde that tike eawe, 

Be eptke to Jhesn with un lawe, 

MS Cantab, Vt y, 48, t IS, iBaUiwelL) 

This state of thinva waa what our fathers called unlaw, 
a etate of thingi where law waa in the moutha of men in 
power, but where law itself became the instrument of 
wrong. B, A, Freeman, Norman Conquest, lY. 48L 

2. In Scota law : (a) Anv transgression of the 
law ; an injury, or act of injustice, (b) A fine 
or amercement legally fixed and exacts from 
one who has transgressed the law. 

unluw (un-lft'), V, t, [< ME. unlawen; < unB 
+ fatc^.] If. To outlaw. 

Nyt me dude him unlawe. JRohert etf Gtouceoter, p. 47A 
2, To deprive of the authority or character of 
law. [Bare.] 

That alto which is impious or evil abeolutely, either 
against tolth or manners, no law oan possibly permit that 
Intends not to unlaw it self. JfGton, Areopsgitica, p. 64. 

8. In Scota law, to fine. 

unlawad (un-lfid'). a. [< + lawed, pp. of 

law^, r., 4.] See the quotation. 


designs to leeeen tneee evils, declares that inquisition or 
view for lawing doge ahall be made every third year, and 
shall be then done by the view and teetiniony of lawful 
men, not otherwise ; and they whoee doge ihall be then 
found unlawed ehali give three ehillings for meny ; and 
for the future no man^ ox shall be taken for lawing Such 
iawlng aleo ahall be done by the assise ooninionly need, 

d which is, that three daws shall be out off without the 
of the right foot « 

Seott, Xvanboe, note to 1. (Davisa.) 

USlawfbl (nn-lfi'ffil), a, [< ME. ^unlawi^ul, un- 
layM^l; < an-l + wiqAw-] 1- Not lawful; 
contra:^ to law; illegal ; not permitted by law, 
humaii car divine; not legalize : as, an unlaw- 
fiUmeii an unlaiqfkl oath ; an unlawful society. 
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Thiy will onaffa IMy when tibagr aoma to tba bowa of 
a Cfhrtftlaii ; liUMUiniah aa X have aaao bat taw goa awajr 
iuM from tha atnbaaiadoafa tabla. 

3mi4y$t TraraUaSt p. gt 


Thou that think It la mdmqfia boainaM 1 am aboot, lat 
tham depart Shah,, W. T.» ▼. 8. Mb 

2. Be^tten out of wedlock; illegitimate. 

> natoftat, a. see 

imletaBMdt (tm4«^SSd), «. Kot heriiig let 

a meeting oontamplatlug rlotoua aoU and In auoh man- sure ; OOOUpiea* Sir Sidney, 

hnd .btMOllof thbpnottnoonawiwinoeatlt fSoh- .. . JlWton, AnwpHi^ P. ». 

nloally it oaaaee to be termed an anlawful aaeambly whan (un-ld'zhdrd-nes)) a. Want of 

the oalawfal act la executed, the offenu then being riot, laitturA • tha atatA nf bAinir occuoied. 
or whan tome atapa are taken toward the execution of It V ^ ocoupiea. ifoyte, 

the ollaoutheu being deemed a rout. « Spa. iU 0 poi,igi- W orlM, U. 201. , j i 

eiteto. Bee tavfrul IuIms (im4ea0, €oi0, [Earlv mod. E. also im- 

nalawftllly (us-lh'fni-i), adv, l. in an xm- 1 mm, omIms, oniea, earlier onlaMo ikat» on 
lawful manner: inviolanonof law or right; il- lesee that (that being ultimately dropped, as 
l^lly.— 2. Illegitimately: not in wedlock, with /or, conj., lest^ etc.), a phrase analogous 
iiKk., M. for M., ill. 1. 196. 


jUe^am^ The Bahnlsnuatar, p. bl 
2t. Not likely; improbable; unlikely. 

It ne la nat anmUlpk ngrxaola to ham that na kaevan it 
nat Chdmcfr, SoMhiaa, Iv. proaadi 

Xt la not vnHi$ that the Brltona acoompaniad 2»a 01m« 
briana and Oanlaa in thou eapaditlonab 

BaMuyTaireimpaaXti. 
WilOn auantltles, in math,, qnantltka axpnaaad by 
diifarantlattara or oomblnatlotia of lattara, or^tha lame 


ita.>~imillmrtgBS,thaalgna 


nnlawftllJieBg (un-ld'ftd-nes), n. 1. The char- 
acter or state of being unlawful; illegality; 
contrariety to law. 

The wnhnqfufnMf of lying. SmUh, Barmons. 

2. niegitimacy. 

unlay (un-l&0» v, f.; pret. andpp. unlaid, ppr. 
unlaying, [< un-'-* + toyi.] Nant., to unt^st, 
as the strands of a rope. 

nnleMl (un-ledOt V, t, r< nn-3 -f lead^,'] In 
printing, to remove the leads from (composed 

nnh^ (un-lBr)f a. [Early mod. E. (So.) also 
unleiU; < BCE. uf^le,haunlele ; < nn-i + hall 
Not leal; disloyal. Mathwell (under hounleh). 


to at least, at ~niost, etc. : see on^ and less^, Cf. 
lest,] 1. If it be not that; if it be not the 
case that; wore it not the fact that; if . . . 
not ; supposing that . . . not. 

It la not poMible for all thlnm to ba well, wUm all 
men were ‘ which 1 think inll not be yet theu good 
many yuare. Str T, Mwt, Utopia (tr. by Bobinun), 1. 

Vnkfi thou tell’et me where thou had*at thia ring, 
Thou dieet within thla hour. 

Shdk,, AiraWeU.v.8bSB4. 

You should not aak, *lm yon knew how to glre. 

Sean, and FI, Laws of Candy, U. L 

2t. For fear that; incase; lest. 

Beware you do not once the tame galnuy, 

Unhii mth death he do your raahneu pay. 

OtH/M, Alphonstts, ▼. 


The state of 


\ quite down to Improbatwty and wa* 


X^MIXl (^-IB^ ), P. [< ltn-2 + team.] l. omiMion of a eerb, implied in the context, imteia may 

trans, 1. To discard, put away, or get nd of We the fowe of ‘except,^*bntfor*: as, 


(what one has learned); forget the Iwowledge 
of. 

Whenldrstbegan to learn to push, this last winter, my 
master bad a gn^ deal of work upon his hands to make 
me unlearn the posturu and motions which I had got, by 
haring in my younger yean practised back sword, with a 
little eye to the ainida falchion. Taller, Vo. 17& 

2f . To fail to learn ; not to learn. Dr, H, More, 
n. tafrans. To put away acquired know- 
ledge; become ignorant. 

Vor only by unlearning Wisdmn comes, 

And climbing backward to dlYlner Youth. 

Lowell, Parting of the Waya 

wn-l 


Here nothing breeda 
UnUm the nightly owL 

Shalt., Tit And., il. A 97. 
Let not wine, 

UnlMe in saeorlfloe or rites dlrine, 

Be ever known of ahetdierdSb 

Fteteksr, Faithful Bhepherdess, v. A) 
mSyn. Bno»tS,Unim. JSamgifooald once be used u a syn- 
onym for wntear, but the words have now drawn eutliely 
apart UnteMlaonlyaoonjnnction, asMipeia only a prep- 
osition. Baccepl int^ucu an exception to a statement 
which la otherwiu general : it may be followed by a clause 
when connection Is made Iqr a pmiele, u when, that, a*, 
while, or especially another pr^msitlon : the omiuion of 
/»«. iA. ... - r/ 1 such connective maku the sfiruotnre archaic. Untessin- 

QUMnmlUUW (im-lBr-na-bU i-ta), n, K wn-i trodnoes a olanu, or the abbreviation of a oUnuo, Indloat 
4> team + •aodity.j Inabibty to learn. [Bare.] ina a lirattation or oondirion. 

You will learn how to conduct it [the camera], with the llIU68B0Il2d (uu-les'nd)^. Not taught j not in- 
pleanre of correcting my awkwardness and unieamafnt stmeted. Shah,, Bf . of V., ill. 2. 161. [Bare.] 
^fT Walpole, Letters (1777X Iv. 86. unlettedti 0* [< + htted, pp. of tef2.] Not 

imleftnied (un*lto'ned), a, [< BiE. unlemed; prevented; u^indered. 

< + teamed.] 1. Not learned ; ignorant ; UnleUed at erwy wight ThsJeUt^ Ladiee, 1. 18S1. 

ai^»tei nottaBtacted; inexperienwd ottered (un-let'Brd), a. Unlearned; un- 

soholde falls toward the Hevene, from Ondre I 1* miUtuU^ Unleairned, etc. 

MandeviOe, Travels, p. 184. imlettere&ieM (un-let'Brd-nes), n. The state 
of beinff unlettered. 

unleYafolt, a. [BfE., also unleful, unhfful; < 
«fi-i + leoeful.'l Unlawful. 

I deme it felony and wdovtful. 

Chamer, BoiHhlns, v. proas A 

8 (un-lBrndM* Not gained by Study; not known; ^ 

n<}t»cquWbytevertig.ain. 

radml (un-lev;}), «• Notlevel: uneven. 

unietniedMiUMiMak a,jn,w,PartUmnt,fDu«<». nnldvel (u^lev'l), v. t. To make not level or 
(wlUdi aee,andcw^raam«iit)i.M8|lL 1. iditoftOs, uneven. [Bare.] 

It was so plain aa there was scarcely any hush or hil- 
lock either to imteed or abadow it 

Sir P, Sidney, Arcadia, lU. 

imli 06 ll 8 ad(tui-l!'saxi 8 t),a. 1. Not licensed; not 
havina a license: as, an unlicensed innkeeper. 
— 2. Done or undertaken without, or in defi- 
ance of, due license or permission: as, an imi- 
Hcensed traffic. 

unlicked (un-HktO> a* Not licked ; not brought 
to proper shane by licking: from the old pojp- 


2. Not suitable to a learned man ; not becom- 
ing a schoW. 

1 will prove thoee verses to be very unlea/med, neither 
savouring of poetry, wit, nor Invent!^ 

Shak., L. L. L., iv. A 166. 


letteca with different e 
pfiia(+)andmteiia<- , 
imlilM (un-Uk'b ode. Not in a like or similar 
manner; not like or as. 

Oft have 1 aeon the haughty eardioat . . . 

Swear like a mfliaii and demean hlmaall 
UrUUte the ruler of a commonweaL 

ffkalr.,IHeii.VX.,LLm 
nnlikaliliood (nn-llk'li-hud), n. The stale of 
being unlikely or improbable ; improbability. 

Thus much may sulBoe to shew the vnlUteUhaad or rattier 
imposalbflitie of the anpimaed oomming of our Baxon an- 
ceatora from elsewhere Into Qermauta 
Veretegan, Best of Decayed Intelligence (ed. 1688k p. 89. 

The extreme unlikelihaod that such men ahould engage 
in auoh a measura PuhSt Brideaeas, 8. 

imllkaUneBS (un-llk'li-nes), n. [<ME. un^Jcly- 
nessc; < unMcely + -nsM.I 1. 
being unlikely ; improbability. 

There are degrees herein, from the very nelj 
of demonstration qu*' 

Wadineei. 

2. The state of being unlike; dissimilarity. 
Bp, HaU, Contemplations, Christ’s Baptism. 

Btraw in its utter unlikelinieee to any teaching, Plato- 
niat or Hebrew. XingaUy, Hypatia, xxi 

df. Unattraotiveness; the incapacity to excite 
lildng or love. 

I that Ood of Loves servaunta aerve^ 

Ke dar to love for myn unMHyiMsae. 

Chamor, TroUua L lA 

unlikely (un-Uk'li), a, [< BiE. unlikely, un- 
Ukiy; Tan-l -f likely.^ 1. Such as cannot be 
reasonably expected; improbable: as, an an- 
hkely event. 

That it wrung hli oonsolenee to condemn the Karle of 
high Treason is not unlikely, Milton, Elkonoklaates, ii. 

2. Not holding out a prospect of success or of 
a desired result ; likely to fail ; unpromising. 

A very unlikely envy she hath stumbled npon against 
the princess*! unspeakable beauty. 

P, Sidney, Arcadia, iL 
A atrange utUikely errand, aur^ is thine. 

M, Arnold, Balder Dead, L 8A 

8t. Not oalculated to inspire liking or affec- 
tion; not likable or lovable. 

Whan 1 Gonsldere yonre beantoe, 

And therwlthal the unltUu elde of me. 

Chaucer, Merchant*! Tale, L B8A 

smltkaly (un-llk'li), adv. In an unlikely man- 
ner; with no or little likelihood; improbably. 

The pleaaorea ... not unlikely may proceed from the 
dlacovmea each ahall communicate to another. FsfMt. 


To make unlike; 
Want of mem- 


tered, etc. Bee ignorant 

nulaanifidly (un-lCr'ned-li), adv. In an un- 
learned manner; so as to exhibit ignoranoe; 
ignorantly. Sir T. More, Works, p. 1087. 

XUklaBmedlieaB (nn-lCr'ned-nes), n. Want of 
learning [^iterateness Sylvester, tr. of Du 
Bartas’s Weeks, ii., Eden. 

m^Uajib (iui4B8h')t r. i, [< as-S + leash,'] To 
free from a leash, or as from a leash; 1^ go. 

In ohiM of imagery smteasksd and conning; 

Stedman, Poets of Ammca, p SOL 

imlaBW, [<«*«-* + tea/1, tease*.] L trans. 

To strip of leaves. PuUenham, Arte at Eng. 

Poe8ie,lii.25. (Davtes.) 

n. intrans. To lose leaves, as a tree ; become 
bare. [Bare.] 

Of amorous Myrtles, and InunortsU Bays 
Ksver vn-leat^d, 

Sylveeter, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, U., Idea. 

VMlmrmiisd (un*lev'nd), a. Not leavened: as, 
heece, not .fleeted « if by 

vml ^ fc ii t»ad (nn4ek'tftrd), a. 1. Not addreosed ^ ^ttgeUe (* Ofirles, anUk iwplatefc m 
in, or as if in, a lee^ro or leotares.-*2. Not ^ 

taught or ineulcated by lecture. [Bare.] ^ 

AndmaeJatueUeeLedlnoarJ^^ to? havingno resembW 

rmiii6^HlglitTlS^v.fUL 

inlgd(iiii-led'),a. Not led; without guidaaoe; 

]i«iee,lneeiii]iiaiidofaoe’sfboaltles! " 


^ar notion t^ £e sbe-Sear licked her ouIm 
into shape: hence, nngelnly; raw; unmanner- 
ly; unemtivated. 

A oountry equity with the equipege of a wife and two 
ds^teia . . - ohgadi two snob unttelMf cube! 

Oongrope, Old Becholor, iv. A 

vmM Ataomaf (un-iit^ffiun), a. Dark; gloomy; 
wanmng light. 

first tbs sun, 


nnlikoiit (un-U'k^, V. t, 
feign; pretend. Wyel\f, 
ttiinkenoiiii (un-Uk'nes), n. 
blance; dissimilarity. 

And he supplied my want the more 
As bis wnumneee ffited mlna 

Tenagsofi, In Memoriam, txxlx. 

tmliinher^ (un-Um^bBr), a, [< hu-I *f Uniber^A 
Not limber ; not flexible ; not yielding. Sir Jr, 
Wotton, 

iQlllmbgr* (un-lim’bBr), v. [< un^ Umber^,] 
L trans. To detach the Umbers from ; tske off 
the limbers of; as, to unUmber guns. 

ZL iftirafig. To detach the Umbers firom the 
guns. 

The battsry s mU m S sn sad whirls Its blaek-nwiSlsd 
gunstotbshrotil. B^SvywFs Mop., IXCVI. YSB 

(un-]Itti'),«« t, [< im-* 4* lOaeM To re- 
move the Ume from, as him hid es edfic iently 
treated with it. Pop, Sbi, Mo,, tXXIVo m, 
(im-Um'i4ie*hl), a, BUmitalde. 
MiUon, Einnoklastesf xxvUi. 
nnUiBitid (un-Um'i-ted), a. 1. Not Upiited; 
Bating no bounds ; boundless. 

. . . ttwtllfstlejj^w 

jnw u nN mt l e d , Ihoagli pMhsps not ladsflBita fimdii* 
afeSQr df SBattsr. Mudley, Ansi Xatfi, p 41. 

2* Undefined: Indefiniie; not bounded bf 
peeper exeeiittons. 
sad] 


awisIthsMMghi 
Be Uneonfitt^; notvestminbd) not restsleM 




«0S7 


jftvi in Ifiimil 

al lo^li^oiiiL^^^y^flfWtll•a tmallty* SfagiMM^ 

WUBitedlir (iui-lim^l4ed4i)i o/Sn, In nn nn- 
Umited manner or degree. 
tU^n^tSdlMS (un4tm'i4ed-n^^ The state 
of being nnlimited or bonndless, or of being 
nndefttM. 

1|]llto(niidln0>^«f* To take 

the lining out of; benoe, to empty. [Rare.] 

II imMiMt tbetr panel. 

Btemrena, p. a (Daviu.) 
nnltaiml (un*Un^f<f^), o. Not lineal ; not com- 
ing in the order of saeeeseion. Sh<ik,, Mac- 
hSh, ill. 1. 68. 

nnMntng (nn-ll^ning). e. [Verbal n. of tmltne, 
V.] In Mf., Xdndle^s name for the process of 
chorisation or ohonsisi the {Udoublemnt [de- 
duplication) of Dnnal. See ckorMs, 
niilfnk (nn-UngkO> e. t [< «fi-8 + linfci.] To 
separate the unks of; loose, as something fas- 
tened by a link; unmten; untwist; uncoil 
Seelag Orliado, It (s enike] wnUnM Itieir. 

Shak., As jrou LUw It, ly. & 111 
I ossnot moiiat tttl thou unlink my ohiini ; 

1 esanot oone tIU thon releaie mr bands. 

QuarUi, Emblems, t. 9 

nAllnked (nn-liimkt')« a. Not connected by or 
as by links. J, MarUneau. Materialism, p. 127. 
Illlliail6fl6d (un-lik'w^fld), a. Unmelted; not 
dissolved. Addison^ Travels in Italy, 
nnligllldated (un-Uk^wi-dg-ted), a. Not liqui- 
dated; not settled; unadjusted: as, ansniiqai- 
daied debt , unliquidated tLticowitB. Bee Itqui^ 
date.— imuqnidated damages. Beedanuv*. 
mililinored (un-lik'qrd), a, 1. Not moistened 
or smeared with liquor; not lubricated; dry. 
[Bare.] 

Churohee and states, like an untiquond ooaob, ... on 
fire with their own motion. Bp, Hall^ Bormons. 

2. Not filled with liquor; not in liquor; not 
intoxicated; sober. [Rare.] 

1 doubt me whether the very sobentesse of such a one, 
like an unUooui^d Sllenos, wereunot stark drank. 

Mitten, Apology for Bmectymnnua 


(un-ld'diniMna*gh6n^)k a. 
An apparatus for unloading l^^ht^m boats, 
cars, and wagons. The most ntnal form is a sort of , 


(un^dstO^ a* Not lost [Bare.] 

A paradise wsloff. Fevsp, Klght Tbonghta, lx. 1071 


to cease to love. [Rare.] 

1 ne kan nor may 

For al this world wlthtane myn herte fynde 
To imfotMnyoa a quarter of a day. 

Cheueer, TroUna 100& 
1 had learnt to love Mr. Boohester , I could not unlove 
him now. Okariotte Bronte, Jane Eyre, xytIL 


by an endless band. _____ 
nalocatdd (un-16'k&-ted),'a. Not located or 
^aced; spiMifioally, in the United States, not 
surveyed and marked off: said of land. 8ee 
locate, 2. 

The dispoeal of the unlooeUo d lande will hereafter be a 
yalnahle eonroe at revenue, and an immediate one of 
credit A. ffatmlton, The Contlnentallst No. a 

(nn-lok'), ^ [< ME. unloBiton, o«- lUJ«TO(un'luv),«. The»l)eeiiceof Iovbj b»t«. 
loidim (pret unlek, pp. unlohcn, unloke), < AS. Lttare.J 

unliUjan, unlock, < ««-, back, + luoan, lock: see Unlove began Ite work even In ^ 

wft-8 and foeki.] 1. To unfasten, as something , . , ^ 

which has been locked; open, as what has unloved (un-luvd ), «. Not loved. Chaut^, 
been shut, closed in, or protected by a lock: as, nnlovelineis (un-luv li-nes), a. Uack of love- 
to unlodc a door or a chest. liness. (a) Unamiableneea ; lack of the qnalltlee whieh 

1 have seen her . . . imfoek her oloeet **2!^*^ ^ ^ 

- - - The old man . . . followed hie salt with ill means . • * 

that might help to countervail his own wdoodimom, 

BtrP.Bidneu^AroedlM,IL 
(b) Want of beauty or attrmctiveneee to the eye ; plslnnsis 
of feature or appearance. 

unlovely (un-luv'li)^ a, [< ME. unlovcUeh; < 


imfoek her oloeet 

drkak, Macbeth, V. 1.0. 
Go in ; there are the keys, wnfock hie fetters ; 

And arm ye nobly both. 

FMeker,X>oal>le Marriage, It a 

2. To open, in general ; lay open. 

Thou'etimlOeired 
A toDgne was vowed to sflenoe. 

Ford, Iiover'M Melancholy, IL 1. 
Saturday Morning, as soon as my Senses are ueUodMLl 
get up. HowU, Letters, L vL m 

Sf. To Spread out. 

Vnloube has legges abrod, other lygge at hue eae, 

Beste hym, and roate hym and his ryg tome, 

Drynke dme and deei>e and drawe hym thanne to bedde. 

r Plowmen (P), x. 140. 


lUMVwvA^ \UU*AU.V AA/a Ur* 4XB.JMe WrVMFWOWUfI 

an-1 + fovefy.] Not lovely. (•) Notamlalde; 
tltute of the qualities which attract leva or poassi 
qnalities that exdte dtaUke ; disagreeable. 

1 love thee, all unlorely as then seem'it 
And dreaded ssthon art! Gongwr, Tadk, hr. IML 
g) Kot ^utlful or attraotive to the eye; dlmlssiiiHI to 


» sight 


Ptort i 


JkA bonseL by whldi onoe more I ctand 
B in the long unlovely street 


Here!] 


j (un-Ms'nlug), o. Not listening; 

not hearing; not regarding or heeding. Thom- 
con, Liberty. 

unlltiiriiie (uu-Ut'^r-jis), o. t [< an-a + 
liturg-y + -msc.] To deprive of a liturgy. Bp. 
OaudcH, Tears of the Church, p. 609. (Damcc.) 
[Rare.] 

imlivg^ (un-liv')> V, t. [< it»-a + fttwi.] To 
live in a manner contrary to; annul or undo 
by living. 

We most unHte our former Uvee. 

OlanviOe, Vanity of Dogmatising, vUl. 

imlivo^ ^-liv'), V. t ^ [< im-8 -I- Me (cf. ahee, 
Ifoe*).] To bereave or deprive of fife. 

If In the child the fSiher'e Image lies. 

Where ehall I live now Looreoe Is unHvodf 

Skek., Locreoe, L 1764. 

imlivglilieMl (un-Uv'li-nes), it. Want of liveli- 
ness; dnUness: heaviness. iff/fimJ>ivorce,i.3. 

nn^ewkA (uu-lddO, o. [< Kfl-^ + foodS.] L Waits. 
1. To take the load from ; discharge of a load 
or cam; disburden: as, to tmloaa a ship; to 
tuUoaa a oart — 2. To remove, as a cargo or 
burden, from a vessel, vehicle, or the like ; dis- 
oharge: m,to unload treight.*-^3. Figuratively, 
to r^eve from anything onerons or trouble- 
»; remove and eause to eease to be burden- 


Tennyeon, In Memorlain, vIL 

4.^ To disclose; reveal; make known. lllllovillg(nn-luv'ing),a. Not loving; not fond; 

That Bweven hath Daniel unloke. unkind. J, UdalL On Ephesians, mL 

Oower, Cont Amant, ProL iiiilovillgll6SS(un-luv'irig-nos), n. The oharae- 
vnlockfid (un-loktO, a. [< im-i + loeked, pp. ter or sEate of being unloving, 
of loek^t U.] Not locked. _ nme and ite anstmw experience of the outer woiU^ 

nnlodge (un-ioj'), ' ^ . - - - . - 

derive of 

uniegical ( * ,, o - 

Worthies, Kent, i. 487, (Daows.) mischievous. 

imlOOk (un-lfik^), U. f. K Itn-S + fookM To O pallaa, ladle of citeee, why settest thon thy delHe In 

reoall or rrtract, as a look. [Bare.] of ih. -orttft. ft. 

Be . . . tamed hla eyes fowi^ me, then from me, as VdaU, tr. of AposAtheginB of Erasmus, p. 87A (IMml) 

If he wool Clarisaa Hariowe, V. *16. PIl lB Cld l y (un-luk'i-li), adv. In an unlucky or 

mlmdnd (un-ltikt'), a. Not expected or an- 


u.] Not locked. nme and ite anstme experience of the outer woildVi 

I (un-loi'), r. t. [< «n-2 + To tmtoiifapiM* l>»w mrf. her guml^W tok. .^nji 

> of a losing; diihodge. CarZ. ^ Dnufilon, Jem, tt xL 

al (un-l^'l-kal), «. mogioal. Fuller, HBlnckftdt (nn-tak'fla), a. Bringing HI Inek; 


look'd for put new oonnsels into thlr * 

MiUon, Hist Eng., it m^nr:kinm (un-luk'i-nes). n. 1 
/), V. K (here intensive) or state of being unlucky, in anv 
anc. 1. To loose; unfasten ; un- nnliic^ (un-luk'i), a. 1. Not Ir 


from thta Mgh theme how oait I port, 
in hidf imSM to nv heart I 

AwltM«nnlott,Iaitoi. 

4. To withdraw the charge, as of powder and 
ihot or bs^ from: atu to unload a gun.— 6. 
To seU la large c^antttle^ as stock; rid 
of t a«> to tnmad ehoxee of the A and B rail- 


. 4aWaiM. TO go throng the process of tin* 
bg; disoboige a oavgo. 

Jfsaailiy, Btot Bog., svill. 
(miol6'dk). a, Quo who or that 
imeh unloads; speeOboUy, a sontrivanoe for 
imloa^g,Mliay. ^iAigfMSsr,IiXVin.m 

iaivrtod. 4nd on which the 
is Mt etandHiig unta Mttoyed to fihe 


ticipated: rare except in the phrase unlooked 
for. 

By some unlookd accident ont off! 

Shake, Blch. IIL, 1. 8. HA 
VnlOOked for, not looked tor, not sought or searched 
for ; not expected , not foreeeen ; not anticipated. 

An accident unlook'd for put new oonnsels into thlr 
minds. - 

unloose (un-ios^. 

4- fooM.l I, tram. 
tie; nndo; unravel. 

The Gordian knot of It he will unlooee. 

Shak., non. V., I hie. 

2. To let go or free from hold or fastening; 
unbind from bonds, fetters, cords, or the like; 
set at Uberty; release. 

Where I am robb'd and boand. 

There mnet I be unloooed, 

Shake, Hen. Vm., 11 4. 147. 

IL isWofis. To become unfastened; fall in 
pieces; lose all connection or union. 

Without this vlrtne. the pnbUok union most unlooee, the 
strength decay, and the pleasure grow faint. 

Jeremy CoOior. 

unlOOSill (nn-ld'sn), v. t. [< un-^ (here inten- 
sive) 4- hiccn.] To unloose ; loosen. F. Knox, 
Essays ii. 

miloird^Bn-ldrd'), e. t. [< «»-* 4- lordA To de- 
prive it the title, rank, and dignity of a lord; 
reduce or degrade’ from a peer to a commoner. 
[Ban.] 

Tba worst snd strangest of thst A^ thliw whioh the 
people demanded was but the wd^ing^ 
expeUb^ ttkeas the House. MiUon, rnkmu^danea, vL 
So, after that. 

We bed to dto4urohblBhop and onfonf, 

And moke you simple Oranmer onoe again. 

Teemyecn, Queen Mary, 11. 1 

imliaM siA (un-16r'ded), a. Not raised or pre- 
to uie rank of a lo:^ Milton, Beforma- 

Not lordly; not arbi- 


tion in Eng., i. 
Q]Uordaar%-i6rdai), a. 
tracy. [Rare.] 


Ibe Fsstorilke and ApoatoUk Imitation of neeke and 
Mlfcinfbr fWsctlpHnn Befonnatloa In Bag., U. 

a. Not capable of be- 

[Bare.r 


ualostoble (un-lfi'sa-bl). a. 
ing lost. Also untoceaok. 


Was there ever eoproeperona an Invention thnsimfiMk* 
ily perverted and epoUed by a . . book-worm, aeandle- 

waitorT B Joneon, Cynthia's Bevds, 111. 1 

I was onoe In a mlxt amembly that wae full of notoe 
and mirth, when on a sadden an old woman unluokBy oh- 
eerved Uiere were thirteen of us in company 

Addtoen, Omens. 

The character 
sense. 

, incky or fortu- 
nate ; not favored by fortune ; unsneeessful ; 
subject to frequent misfortune, failure, or mis- 
hap; ill-fated; unfortunate; unhappy. 

In shorty they were unlucky to have been heed In an oa- 
poltohed ag& and more unlucky to live to a refined one. 

Bryden, Dot. of to 9d pt Coi^. Oranada. 

2. Not resulting in success ; resulting in faiL 
ure, disaster, or misfortune. 

Untudv aocidenta which make saeh eiperlmeate mis- 
carry. Beyle. 

8. Accompanied by or bringing misfbrtune, 
disappointment, disaster, or the like; ill- 
omened; inauspicious. 

A most unlucky hour. Mkak,, lit AnA, IL 8. Ml. 
Haunt me not with that unlucky face. 

Bryden, Aarengsebe, tv. 1. 

4. Mischievous; mischievously waggish. [Ar- 
chaic.] 

cries an unlucky wag, a lesi^^ a ^ t h m 

There wae a lad, th* unluMieet of hto crew, ^ 
Was stDl eontrlvlng something bad but new. 

Dr. W. King. 

Hldlistf, n. [< MS. uidust, < AS. unhict, dis- 
pleasure, dislike (as OHQ. unluct, MHG. (x. an- 
iu8t, displeasure, as Icel. dlyat, bad appetite, sa 
Sw. olyct as Dan. ic^sf m Gkith. smlsstocs), < un-, 
not, 4- luct, pleasure : see lucti.} Displeasure ; 
dislike. 

He dooth alto thyng . . . with yddneaaeand wnlust 
Oumeor, Farsonb Tala. 

inilllilgOllfi (un-lus'tms), a. JSTot lustrous ; not 
shinii^. 

In an eye 

Baae and tmlusfroMs ae the smoky Uidit 
that’s fed sttnklng tallow. 

Snake, (^bellne, L 6. lOS. 
nita above to the reading In tome modem editions ; tbs 
OM edittoM Imvt gMrSme.] 


Why, 

served. 


I 
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imlute V. t [< un^ 4* To 

Mparate. at things oemented or luted ; take the 
lute or Olay from. 

Upon the unltUfuff the vmmI, it tnfeotod the room with 
a Maroe rapportable etiak. Satfk, Works, L 48k 

niisqa^a (un-m&d'), a, [< li£. unmad, *kn- 
maked: < 4 model.] i. Deprived ox form 

or qualities.— 2. Not made; not yet formed. 

XSldiig the measure of an wmtocle grave. 

5ko*.,K.andJ.,llL8.70. 

Used with up : not made up ; not worked into 
shape; not manufactured: as, unmode-Mp ma- 
terials: an immode-up dress. 

iinxiiagistrate (un-maj'is-tr6t), r. U r< 4 
mapietrote.] To degrade from or depnve of the 
office and authority of a magistrate. MUUm. 
[Bare.] 

wwwialilaii (un-m&'dn\ v, f. [< im-3 4 maiden,"] 
To ravish; deflower. [Rare.] 

He uumcddemd his sister Juno. 

l/rguhari, tr. of Babelats, lit 18. {pavUe,) 

imilialdflnly (un-m6Mn-li), o. Not befltting a 
maiden. 

The wanton geatloalationsof a virgin in a wild assembly 
of gallants wanned with wine could be no other than rig* 
giin and immaideniy. 

Bp, Bell, Contemplations, John Baptist Beheaded. 

Hnmallable (un-ma'l^bl), a. That may not 
be mailed : applied to matter which, by law. 
regulation, or treaty stipulation, is ezcludea 
from the mails, or which, oy reason of illegible, 
incorrect, or insufficient aadress, cannot be for- 
warded to its destination. Oloeearp of U, 8, 
Poital Terms, 

wwfwniTna d (un-mftmd^), a. Not maimed; not 
disabled in any limb ; complete in all the parts ; 
nnmutilated; entire. 

It is the first grand doty of an Interpreter to give his 
anthor entire and wafiuifmed. Pope, Iliad, Pref. 

Himialcable (un-mft'k^bl), a. That cannot be 
made. 

UnmektMe by any bat a divine power. N, Chmo. 

UnaUlke (un-mftk'), v, t, [< «n-2 4 make^,] 1. 
To destroy the essential form and qualities of; 
cause to cease to exist ; annihilate ; uncreate ; 
aimtd, reverse, or essentially change the nature 
or office of. 

Ood when he makes the prophet, does not wmake the 
man. Loeke, 

0<^ does not make or wnmalte things to ^ 


wwwaawagg gbla f un«4naii'U«a»bl), g. Not miiii* 
ageable; not readUy subnattiag to handling 
or management; not easily restrained, gov- 
' “ ' afroUable. XodEs. 


emed, or directed; not coni 
nnmanag6$bl6ii6i8 (un-man'i 
The character or state of bei 
able. 

nninaBag6ably (un-man'|j-p-bli), ode. In an 
unmanageable manner; uncontrollably; so as 
to be unmanageable. 

Onr eyes sre sensitive only to unmemageekfy short 
waves. SatuM,XULl72, 


jf-bl-nef). n. 
nanuuwge* 


Her htir wss snow*whlte sad unmanageaUu < 

I, roho^lton-Hur, p 484. 

munaiiagedi (un-man ^|jd). a. Not controlled; 
not restrained; specmcally, not broken in, as 
a horse; not trained, in general. 

like colts or unmoao^^ed horses. 

J«r, Taplcr, Holy living; 

An uoguided foroe; and unmanao^ virtue. 

F$Uon, DiiBeitation on Beading the Olaseloks. 

imBiailllOOdf (un-man'hM), n. [< ME. unman- 
hode; < 4 manhood.] An unmanly or 

cowardly act. 


But 


To slen hymself myipite he nat Wynne 
bothe doon unmanMoe sad a synnsi. 


Chaueer, TroUus, L 884. 
ntifnatillkra (un-man 'Hk), a. Not manlike, (a) 
Unlike man in Iona or iqypearanoe. (6) Unbeoomlng a 
man as a member of the human race ; inm ^ * 


homan ; bititaL 
It is strange to see the unmmUike cruelty of mankind. 

Sir P, Sidney, Arcadia, L 
( 0 ) Unsuitable to a man, as opposed to a woman or child ; 
effeminate; childish. 


. Burnet, 

Power to make emptrours, and to vnmake them ag|ine. 
Jewett, A Beplle onto M. Hsxdinge, p. 418. (,Encye.JHel.) 

Three observers, separately, on dlstinot ocossiom were 
in some way immediately aware when an electro*magnet 
was eecreily **raade ' and **unmeude,"* 

Proe, See, Peyek, Reeeureh, L SSk 

2. To leave unmade, unformed, imoreated, or 
unfAshioned. [Bare.] 

May make, unmake, do what she list. 

Skak,, Othello, 11. 8. 868. 

wnmaMiig (un-m&'kingl, w. The act or process 
of destroying ; destruction ; undoing ; also, that 
which nmuMes. 

A wife may be the making or the unmaking of the best 
of men. Smitee, Character, p. 888. 

immalleabillty (un-maKfi-ft-bil'i-ti), n. The 
property or state of being 'nnmalleable. 
titifimll aablA (un-marf-a-bl), a. Not mallea- 
ble ; not capable of beiim extended by rolling 
or hammering, as a metal; hence, not capable 
of being sha^d by outside influence ; unweld- 
ing- 

*'I do beUeve thee,** said the Sab-Prior; '*I do beUeve 
that thine (L e., thy mind] is indeed metal unmatteabUia 
force.’* Seott, Monastery, zm 

wwwiavi (un-man'), v, t, ; pret. and pp. unmanned, 
ppr. unmanning, [< «n-9 4 man.j 1. To de- 
prive of the character or qualities of a human 
being, as reason, etc. 

Unman not, therefore, thyself tqr a bestial transforma 
tlon. Sir T, Browne, Christ Hor., ill* 14. 

2. To emasculate ; deprive of virility.— 3. To 
deprive of the courage aud fortitude of a man ; 
break or reduce into irresolution; dishearten; 
deject; make womanish. 

8noh was his fortitnda that not even the severest trlali 
conld fmmon him. LoHpier, Life and Writings, p, xl. 

Having m a de op my mind to hope no moreu 1 got rid of 
a great omI of that terror which unmemned me at first 

Poe, Tslss, 1. 178. 

4. To deprive ol men: as, to ttimiafi a i&ip or 
town. 

phe daughters of Btaauf were] tam’d ont to Sea In a 
Ship wntiMmn’d. . - Jlffton, Hist Xng;, i 

mUMlIMl* V. t. [< iw-S + mono- 

eJe,] To release from or as from xnanaeles; set 
free. Tenngeon, Two Voices. 


By the greatness of the erf, it wss the voice of a man ; 
though it was a very unmoniMS voice, so to cry. 

Sir P, Sidney, 

This Is unmanlike, to build upon such slight airy oon- 
Jeotures. Jer, Taylor, Works (ed. 1886X It 898. 

ininftTlllllllWff (un-man'li-nes). it. The oharae- 
ter of being unmanly; effemmaoy. 

Ton and yours make piety a synonym tor unmanttneee. 

Kingetey, Yeasty IJ. 

mmanlw (un-man 'li), a. Not manly, (a) Not 
having ffie qualities or attributes of a man, as opposed 
to a woman or child; not having the strength, vigor, 
fobuatness, fortitude, or courage of a man ; soft ; weak . 
effeminate , womanish : chlldiui : as, a poor-spirited, tm- 
manly wretch. (6) Unbecoming in a man ; nnworthy of 
a man ; cowardly, u, unmanly fears, 
live, live, my matchlese son. 

Blest in thy father's blessings ; auco more blest 
In thine own veiiues ; let me dew thy cheeks 
With my unmanly tears. 

Beau, and FL, Laws of Candy, v. 

tmauuiliBd (un-mand^), a. Not tamed; not 
yet familiar with man: a term in faleonry. 

No odt Is so unbroken, 

Or hawk yet half eo haggard or unmanned/ 
AJonmm 


Jonmm, Sad Shepherd, ilL 2. 

Come, civil ntabt, . • . 

Hood my lUHiMmn’d blood, naUng in my cheeks, 

With thy black manUe. Skak„E and J , UL 8. 14. 

umiaimered (un-man' Ard), a. Uncivil ; rude ; 
mannerlesB. 

Yon have a slanderous . . . tongue, tmwMiwwr'd lord. 

B, Joneon, CatUlne’a Oonsplrscy, tL 8. 

uninaiUlorlilieM (un-man'tor-li-nes), n. The 
state or churacter of being uiunannerly; want 
of good manners; breach of oivility ; rudeness 
of behavior. 

BimiAimarly (un-man' Ar-li), a, 1. Not man- 
nerly; wanting in manners; not having good 
manners ; rude in behavior; ill-bred ; unMvil. 

I were unmannerly to take you out 
And not to kiss yon. 

Skak, Hen. YlIX., L 4. 98. 

Depart, or I shall be someibtim swnnaiwieriy with yon. 
• Beau, and n,7JanS md NoHing, ifL 8. 

2. Not according to good manners: as, an im- 
mannerly jefit.«gyB. See Uet under uneMl. 

fiwmawm iflye (un-man'Ar4i), ode. With ill 
manners; uncivilly; rudely. 

Fofgtve nse 

If 1 have nsed mmlf wmiisffi ner^. 

M,, HenTraL, ill. L 178. 

rniTWAttt la (un-man'tl), e. I. [< un^ 4 mantle,] 
To deprive of a manoe; uneover. 

They unm a nned him of a new Plaih Otoke, 

HeiesB,Men,lil7. 

')> 

Not made up; etill in ite natural state, or only 
partly prepi^ for use: thus, fiber ie itfMfkNie- 
faetured before it ie made into thread; thread 
is unmm^iatitred before it li wirren into elotii, 
—2. Not simulated: ee, tmmmufdtddred grist 
tCoUoqO 

mmmmA (ttii*>m#«n$rilOi s» If. Untitled; tm* 
onltlvated. Bpenm. 


y* w^ amegelhir ana voyd of 

Bradferd, Ptysnonth Aantatloii, p. 487. 

2. Not manured; not esiiobed by manure. 

It is one tblng to set torth what joodnd Us th wem e 
nured, airi another thi^ to coneetmhiisbattdry in thst 
which Is manured. 

Baaen, Advaooement of teeming, it U7« 

unmarkad (un-mdrkt'), a, 1. Not marked ; hav- 
ing no mark: as, the unmarked (soutlHpoiut- 
ing)poleof a magnet.— 2. Unobserved; not 
regarded; undietingnished; not noted, 

uxmiarketable (un-mttr'ket-e^bl), a. Not fit 
for the market; hot salable; of no merely 
peonniary value. 

That peltry stone broukht hoose to her aome thonght, 
tme, ephitnal, unmarketaNe. XingeUy, Hypatts, six. 

unnutfrad (un-mfirdO, a. [< HE. unmetred; 
< «A-i 4 marred,] Not mar^ or injured. 

uiunarriaibleit (un-mar'i-e-bl>, a. Not mar- 
riageable. Mdion, iXvoree, ii. 16. 

unmarriageable (un-mar'|j-e-bl), h. Not fit 
to be married; too young for marriage. 

imiliarringeabla&6M (un-mar'ti-»*bl-nes), H, 
The state of being unmarriageable. 

umuurried (un-mar'id), a. Not married ; sin- 
gle : as, an unmarried woman or man. Commonly 
uie word implies that the person to whom it is applisa 
has never been married ; but it may be need of a widow 
or widower, and poesibly of a divoread person. 

That die unmarried, ere they can behold 
Rrigbt Phmbus in bis strei^. 

Skak., W, T., Iv. 4. 188. 

unmeny (un-mar'i), e. t. [< 4 manyl.] 

To divorce ; dissolve the mimage contract of. 
[Bare.] 

A law . . . giving permiision to unmarry a wife, and 
marry a Inst. BttUm, Divorce. 

unmiurtyr (un-mttr'tAr), v, t, [< un-^ 4 mart^, 
n.] To degrade from the standing or dignity 
of a martyr. [Bare.] 

Scotns . . . wss msde a martyr after his death, . . . 
but since Baronins has unmartured him. 

iWl0r,Ch.Hlst.,lI.iv.86. 

umnMenlAtet (nn-mas'k1i-lftt), e. t. [< wn-a 4 
mtieoutale.] To emasculate. 

The tins of the south unmaeeulaie northern bodiea 

Fuller, Holy Wir (ie89X p. 888. 

unmasculine (un-mas'k^-Un), a. Not mascu- 
line or manly. Milton. 

ppwiaffh (un-mAsk'), v. [< «n-a 4 maek^.] I. 
trane. To strip of a mask or of any disguise; lay 
open what is concealed ; bring to li^t. 

1 am unmadted, nnsptrited, undone. 

B. Joneon, Volpone, Ul 8. 

n. intrane. To put off or lay aside a mask. 

My husband bids me; now I will unmaek, 

Skak,M forM., T. 1 SOU 


«uiuHM*wu (un-mAskt'). a. Not masked, 
nmnillkar (un-mAs'kAr), n . One who unmasks. 
umUftgttraDla (un-mA8'tAr-g-bl),a. [< icn-a 4 
master^ 4 -able,] That cannot be mastered 
or subdued. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., Iv. 2. 


uuiMNsimawu (un-mAs'tArd). a. 1. Not sub- 
dued; not conquered,— 2. Not conquerable. 

He cannot his unmosCer’d grief enstain. Bryden, 

umaukihubla (un-maeb'g-bll, a. That eaxmot 
be matched; not to be equals; unparalleled. 

Meet radiant, exquislto, end w inn oid ta Ws beauty. 

Shak„T.F.,lkm, 

llHinatch>Matt68i (ufl-mach'ybl-ues), n. The 
character of being unmatcnable ; matcbleMh 
nees. 

The pr s inmp tton of Ms t mwsfe l U i Wsii e m . 

i|p.H«B,99ietles,tv.l (Derito.) 
nnittUtdlgd (un-maeht'), a. Matchless; hay- 
ing no match or equii 

A.— 

wmni2€li6dnA6S (un-msHrii'ed^nes), ». The 
state of being unhiatcbed; incompamblaaeii* 
[Bar«.3 

Hto tfiiar iswfisldAeSfiew to aU acsnseia of leafMhiia 

tna p em s/ Siil/Bret 

WMIIwS (vn-iiMl'ted), «. Kot auitad; net 

VBMatMlll a. Nvtaatwlri. 

aot hmnf bMMM m 

fMtt 4MMBMI WW, 
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(un-mto'), #. t [< 4- mof^ To 

iTO from terror or bewildennent. [Rare.] 
Thto poor Arplnato • * . 

UwnMufd ita aii4 Mi v§iM for aU Uw town. 

tr. of /omial, vlil. 8il 

fttiMnd'iiiog), 0. 1. Having no 

meaning or eiipdftoation : ae^ tmmeaning words. 
—2* Not having or not indicating inteiligenoe 
or eens^ mindTeea; seneeleM ; eicpreeeionleeg. 
Mffnm, To Tbyrsa. 

(un^^ning-U), adv. In an nn- 
meaning manner; without meaning or sense. 

imWMiamfniWMi (nn-m6^ning>neg), n. Theehar- 
aoter of being unmeaning. Mtse Burney ^ Oa- 
miUay iii. 1. 

umnoa&t (nn-mentOi a. Not meant ; not in- 
funded; undesigned. 

But Bhatiii hsppaaod on a doAtb unmeanL 

DrydeUf ^eid, x, 66L 

nasMagarable (un-mezh'tix^^i)t a* I< ME. 
unmesurable; < un-^ + meodtirai^.] Immea- 
surable. 

Cnotonro ii tcnifMiuraUtf sppetit to ete or to drvnke. 

Ckaueer, tmoiCn Tale. 

TlMir tmmtntwabU vAoity. 

JB. Jemont Oynthla'A Bevels, v. % 

tuunoMiirablanoaa (nn-mezh'^-j^bl-nes), n. 
The state of being unmeasurable. [Rare.] 

Showing the of his Godhed. 

Bok made by Him (ad. (JSneye, IHet.) 

nnmaafllirablyf (un-mezh'9r-§-bli), ode. [< 
ME. unmeeurahly; < an-i + meaeurahly.'] Im- 
measurably. 

The nyght folowynge there rose a wondre grote tempeste 
of eioedynge mocbe wyndcL and therewltnall it nyned 
and havled so vmaMUfaMvihAt no man niyght loke forthe 
abooe the hatches. Stt JL Ouy{fwd*, PyiigyniAge, p. 

muneasnred Cun-mezh'^), a. l. Not mea- 
sured; plentiful beyond measure; henoe, im- 
mense; infinite; boundless. 

The unmsamred oyoles of a limitless fntnre. 

J A Me/odMfft Memories of Patmos, p, IB 

Peopling, they also, the vnmeaettred solitodes of tima 

Carlyle. 

2. ,Not subject to or obeying any musical rule 
of measure, time, or rhythm; irregular; capri- 
cious. 

The tttmMosurwf notes of that strange lyre. SMUy. 

tmmechaniie (un-mek'grniz), e. t [< ua-a 4* 
iiMchan%ze.'\ To undo or destroy the mecha- 
nism of; unmake; destroy; throw out of gear. 
[Rare.] 

Embryotio evils that could maaedto ni w thy frana 

diems, Tristram Shandy, lU. ICf. 

nnmeddle (un-med'l). v. i. [< wn-9 4- meddle.J 
To undo or repair the effects of meddling. 
[Bare.] 

Lord Granville wunsddlM and unmnddlea 

Uigginmmt English Statesmen (1876), p. 1S7. 

muilGddllllg (un-med'Ung), a. Not meddling; 
not interfering with the concerns of others; 
not officious. Chesterfield. 

|i^v^aiidllwynfaa (un-med'ling-nes), a. For- 
boaranoeminterposition, or of busying one’s 
■elf with something. [Bare.] 

It then we be but aoloumer^ . . . here mast be an 
. . . mm ed dH ng n m mOa theae worldly conoerameiits. 

A^HaU. 

immididliabla (un-m j-dis^in-j^bl), a. 1. Pow- 
erless to cure. 

Away with his mmedeimaUe balme 

Of worded breath : foibear, frienda lot me rest 
OMpmaa, Oentlonian Usher, iv. L (Xhiolsa) 

2. That oannot be cured. 

Bn* theaa mttolHiied*olae>knowing msn, pbytioians, may 


The Ladle, heartening to his sensefnll speaoh, 
fbond nothing that he said imwassI nor geason. 

Speneer, F. Q., YL iv. 87. 
White Angel of the Lord ! unmeet 
That soil aeoursed for thy ^re feet 

WhUtier, The Peace of Europe. 
2t. Unseemly; coarse; mstio. 

Htr voice fnl blere was ful and swote, 

She was noeght mde ne unmete. 

Aom, of the Bate, L 762. 
3. Not suited or fitted ; not adapted. 

Ah Maud, you mllk<white fawn, you are all unmeet for a 
wifa Tennyton, Maud. 

nimieetly (un-mSt^li), ode. Not fitly; improp- 
erly; unsuitably; unworthily. 

A faire mayden • • . upon a mangy JadeunmesCiy set 
JSfpeneer, F. Q., VL vL lA 

nnmaetneas (un-mSt^nes), n. Unfitness; nn- 
suitableness ; nnbecomin^ess. 

Vast unmeetneee In maniaga. MUton, Divorce, L 18. 
nnmellowed (un-merdd), a. Nbt mellowed: 
not fully matured; not toned down Or softened 
by ripeness or length of years. 

His head unmMoufd, but his Juteement ripe. 

gAofc.5?0.ofV., It A 7a 

imilielodlo>ll8 (un-me-ld’di-us), a. Not melodi- 
ous; wanting melody; harsh. 

The unmdedAoue noise of the braying mules. 

SirT.VerberL 

muiielodioiiaiiaas ( un-me-lfi'di-us-nes), n. The 
character of being unmelodious. 
nzunentionable (un-men 'sh^^n-^bl), a. In- 
capable of being mentioned ; unworthy of or 
unfit for being mentioned, named, or noticed. 

Whenever he did anything which appeared to her to 
savour of an vumentumttbU place 

W. S, GO&crl, Lost Mr. Blake. 

tUUlieiltlonableiiess (un-men'shon-a-bl-nes), n. 
The character of being unmentionable, 
nnmtlltionables ( un-men 'shon-^blz), n. pi. 
Trousers or breeches, as an article of dress not 
to be mentioned in polite circles; inexpressi- 
bles. [Oolloq. and humorous.] 
nnmerceiiary (un-m^r'se-n^n), a. Not mer- 
cenary ; not sordid. 

A generous and unvMteenary principle. 

AUerfury, Sermons, L 1. 

imilierclUUitabla (un-m6r'oh§n*t^b1), a. Not 
merchantable ; not of a quality fi^ for the mar- 
ket; unsalable. B. Carew, 

No lot of Meats shall be considered suitable for delivery 
on contract if twenty (80) per cent, of it is finmeTehantaUe, 
New York Proauee Exchange ReporU 1888-0^ p. 107. 

nnmerGiadt (un-mCr'sid), a. [< un-l 4* mercy 4- 
-cdB.] Unmerciful; merciless. Urayloa, Mis- 
eries of Queen Margaret. 

1llllll6rciftll (un-m^r'si-ffil), a. 1. Not merci- 
ful; not infiuenoed by mercy; unkind; cruel; 
inhuman ; merciless : of persons or things. 

God never can hear the prayers of an man. 

Jet. Taylor^ Sermons, L iv. 

2. Unconscionable; exorbitant. 

l7wifierm«W demands. Pops. 

UmnSMiftll FmdUmtnt. Same as me/redeu Portia- 
mSu^rtteae, under Partiament), ^ 

WIllimMsUdlly (un-mer'si-ful-i), ode. In an 
immeroiful manner; without mercy or tender- 
ness; cruelly ; often, especially in colloquial 
use, extremely; very; as, unmercifully cold wea- 
ther. 


ThM'llspothayttligodwmisrIs. 

Ohoum, House of Vsme, L YA 

tmaiBtid (uu-mfi'ted), a. Not meted or mea- 
sured. [Rare.] 

. Some little of the anxiety 1 felt in degree so iniiiMled. 

* ChartUU BranU, VUlette, xxxlx. {fiartm.) 

Hnmetliodioal (un-me-thod’l-kgl), a. Not me- 
thodical. 

Tlllinethftdilftd (un-meth'qd-lzd), a. Not meth- 
odized or regulated by method, system, or 
plan ; not systematized. J, Barintgion^ Oceana, 
p. 12. 

unmetrioal (un-met^ri-k§l), a. Not metxioal; 
irregular in meter. 

immevablet, a. A Middle English form of «m- 

movable. 

nnmew (im-mCL')» 4^ ei 0 ifA .1 To 

set free as from a mew; emancipate; release. 
[Bare.] 

But let a portion of ethertal dew 
Fall on my head, and presently n m n ew 
My soul; thatl may dare, in waytering^ 

To stammer where old Obanoer used to sing. 

gsolA KndjfisloB, L 
munightyt (un-ml'ti), a. [< ME. wmigkty, sm- 
^yghty^ unmi^tyf < AS. unmihHg. umnekHa (m 
OHG. %minah^\ < an-, not, 4- mhti 0 , mighly.] 
Powerless; incapable of snoeess. 

He ... is unmyghty tor his shrewed n e ts s. 

Choueer,TMnii^U.$th. 

nmnildt (un-m!ld')> G. [< ME. unmilds, < AS. 
unmilde (ss OHG. unmilt), < an-, not, 4> mtUts, 
mild.] Not mild; harsh; severe. Oaiper,Coni, 
Amant., i. 

namlldnesst (nn-mild'nes), n. Want of mild- 
ness : harshness. MdUm, Divorce, ii. 7. 
vninilitary (un-mil'i-t^ri), a. Not aocording 
to military rules or oukoms ; not of a military 
character. 

nnmindad (nn-m!n'ded), a. Not fbinded; not 
heeded ; not kept in mind. [Bare.] 

A poor, vmminded outlaw sneaking home. 

8haA,lHeiLlV.,iv.a6fll 
Where was your gratitude, who in your coffers 
Hoarded the rusty treasure which was due 
To my anminifMf father? 

Beau, and FL, Laws of Candy, v. L 

nnmindAlI (nn-mlnd'ffil), a. Not mindful : not 
heedful; not attentive; rcaardless; beedleis: 
eareless: as, ummendful of taws; unmindful ol 
health or of duty. 

Unmindful of the crown that virtue givea. 

MCian^ Comas, L 0. 

Ftor not unmiadjhd of thee are the Gods; . . . 

Even here they seek thee o^ in Beta's reatm. 


Thm yet m me dl^e t im t l e still. 

0»apfWM,IUid,zvifA iDartee.) 

Wniidlfiittd (tm-med^l-tlUed), a. Not medi- 
previoua thought ; un- 

a. I< ME. iNNiidilNi, 

wmeoof < un^ •h meshS 1. Not meek or gen- 
tle; fieroe; erudl; mm; gevm. 

An wn wi ls tortti (Meiiesn Bokthlna Iv. mster 7. 
2. Not kind; diadaintiU. 

ihsto mswssndutht imm sla JMstaq^ihsEssaLeoa 
mi66t <nn4i|«t0> 6., C<B(ll Bnmt < AS. «»- 
ymmtf iinmodBfet^ tmiMmae* tninea with tut- 
^ < AS. mmihte (m OHG, mmM, 

rndmm fhmmnhhh < jw->not. 

4^ mmff h Not meet 

dioteniieblei tmlmeoiiiiiig. 


FUU ileroely layde the Amaxon about, 

And dealt her blowes unmeroUUtty sore. 

apeneer, ¥, Q., V. vil. 8L 

mintwrwtfinIwiMMi (un-m^r'si-ffil*nes), n. The 
oharaeter of being unmerciful; cruelty; in- 
humanity. 

nnflisffltnblat (un-mer'i-te-bl), a. Having no 
mem or desert; worthless. 

This is 4 slight wmeritaUe man. 

Meet to be sent on errands. 

Shah., I, C., Iv. L 12. 

nnniirtted (un-mer'i-ted), a. 1 . Not merited ; 
not deserved; obtained without service or 
equiyalenti as, unmerited promotion. Milton, 
P. L., zii. 276.-2. Not deserved because of 
wronc^olng; cruel; unjust: sM,wmeHted sKd’- 
ferings or injuries; an unmerited disgrace. 

miBlBtitadiiMB (un-mer'i-ted-nes). n. The 
ehimmter or state of being unmerited. 

Tim frseness and imwerilediisi* ofC^ 

nogmoffitfog (un-mer'i-ting), a. Not meriUng; 
not meritorious or deserving. 

Ahrsosottnwwftttag. proud, vtatan^tmta^nu^m 

tOBaMCf (un-mer'i), a. [< ME. unmerie, vn- 
murie,* < aa-i 4- merry.^ Not merty ; not dis- 
posed to mirth. 


. Arnoldt Balder Dead, 
■gyn. Careless, fnattentlve (toX heedless unobservant, 
negligent forgetful miheedfiu 
rniiwfiiilfblly (nn-mind'ffil-i), adv. In an un- 
mindful manner; oarelessly; heedlessly. 
immilldftll]ieaB(un-mind'ful-nes),a. Heedless- 
ness; inattention; carelessness, 
tuuniligle (un-ming'gl), v. t. To separate, as 
things mixed. [Bare.] 

It will unmingte wine from the wsisr, the wins aa* 
oendlng and the water deeoending; Booen. 

nmnlllglaable (nn-ming'gl-;^bl), a. That can- 
not be mingled or mixed. [Bare.] 

The property of oil being un n U n glee M e with water, 

Boyle, Works, L 6801 

nnmingled (nn-ming'gld), a. Not mingled; 
not mixed; nnmixed; unalloyed; pure: as, to 
view some event with unmingled d^ad. 

Springe on the tops of hlidi hlUe are . . . pure and an* 
mkegl^ Jtaeon, Nai Hist, 1 806 

muuiraeilloilB (un-mt-rak'fi-lus), a. Not mi- 
raculous. Young. Night Thoughts, ix. 
tmmiracnloiudy (un-mi-rak'^-Ius-li), ode. In 
an unmiraeulous manner; without a miracle, 
tmmiry (un-mir'i), a. Not miiy ; not muddy ; 
not foul with dirt. [Bare.] 

With safe unimiiry feet Gap, Trivia, iU, 

tminlstaJcable (un-mis-t&^kB-bl), a. That can- 
not be mistaken or misimderstood; clear; evi- 
dent. Also unmistdheMe. 

Hot the ScriptoKk but anitififwleaftfs and indotaotible 
oml tradition, w«i the mta of faith. Tmatmm. 

aifiyiL lalpaUA Biailifeat ebviottt, patent nnequlvoeal, 
niMunDlguotte, dedkled. 

onilliBtakgUy (un-mis-tft'lq^bli), adv. In an 
unmistakable manner; so as not to be mis- 
taken. Also miffiff toheohta. 

She went Srat to the bseTadvieor, God~ 

Whose fint^ uimietakahly was felt 
In lUl this retribution of the past 

Brewning, Bing and Book, 1 116 

muttltir. UUDitrg (un-mi^tar), V. t To de- 
prive a a miter ; degrade or depose from the 
rank and dignity of a bishop. Milton. [Rare.] 



immitigable 

immitigable (un^nit'i-ga'bl), a. 

of beiDg sof 
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Not oapable Tha a tmportiiit point tt fnamfetnt tlie datllt•^ 

nrlflflflAfiAd Mt«d niid tmmoiiitpollfeip'ilde of leMMlio idoM^ 

, or lemsnea. BHTeT Brtt. L »W. 




S ated; not leesened; not softened or toned 
own; unasBuaged; often, especially in collo- 
qaial use, unconscionable : as, an unmiHgated 
scoundrel ; an unmiiigated lie. 

With pobllo soonistlon, iiuoovored •Isnder, wmiHgaMl 
SMt,, Much AdOb Iv. 1. 806, 


The unmUigaltd blaae of ▼indloatory lew 

J, W. JleaMiMar, Disoottreoa P< 


bring to the state of ridii 
with a single anchor, after having been moor 
bv two or more cables.— >2. To loose from an< 
ohorage or from moorings, literally or figura- 
tively. 

Ihy eklff iHimoor, 

And woft ue from tho lUent ahore. 

Bifron^ Olaoar. 

n. tnfraiw. To loose from moorings; weigh 
anchor. 


toolL where beneath the caaUe my 
Ha fleet tinmoor from Aroa bay ' 

dboff, Lord of the lalea, i. 19L 


mimitigatedly (un-mit'i-ga-ted*li), odv. With- 
out mitigation; in au unmitigated degree; 
utterly. 

**La4y Delmar** a neither reallstto nor ideaiatio; tt a 
altog^er Improbable and timmtqfoadly raelodramatia HlUnoral (un-mor al), a. Not moral, non-moral. 
The Academy, April 11, 1891, p. Ml not a subject of moral attnbutes ; neither moral 
MunitwjMl, tinmiwf . n. Not mixed: nor immoral. 

not jninglod; pure; siiBple; unadulterated (un.jn^»l'J.tp, ». Absence of 

uumingled; unalloyed. morality; unmoral character. 

Thy oommandment all alone ahall live, ... The picture a very highly, a trlM tM highly, miight : 

CTnmird with baaer matter I’ot what pathoa for thoae who can lee behind ttl TIm need 

S»a»., Hunlat, L 8. IM. »» oomijd. th« Usk of nmtou. eduoM^ 

0.dl.«.«..mMgo.d. r.J(.4t..Woi^ 1.187. ^ 

mmi'nuiw . munoTaUied (un-mof'sUsd), o. X. tJntutored 

^?S^TwSlli“t^di5S2e^^ ottM SumI eonformoa to good morata. 

utter y. [Bare.] ^ dl.»lut« ud tmmtraliud tMapw. HatrU. 

2. Not subjected to moralising consideration: 
as, an iunmoralised thought. 

There are no cablnete of unmmdieed or half-moraliaed 
conoeptioua, aerviiig aa iUnatrationaof the evolution hy- 
potheaa. New Princeton JRte,, L 18a 

Also unmordltyed. 


ihat 
noxiouf 
before the aptrltnal 


aratltion cannot be regarded aa wnmieecdly 
leh oomneU the hereditary maiter to kned 
ptrltnal tribunal of the hereditary bondman. 

Maoautay* 

(un-mdnd'), a. Not bemoaned or 

lamented. 

Our fatherleaa diatreaa wai left tmmofifi'dL 

Shak., Bich. lU., IL 2. 64. tmntftt»a.1iiriwg (un-mor'al-!*siDg), o. 1. De- 
mUDOdgmise (un-mod'6r-niz), r, t. To alter moralising.— 2. Not given to or consisting in 
from a modem fashion or style ; give an ancient moral reflections. 

or old-fashioned form or fashion to. He was primarily the artiat, inmreonal, %mmoraliziiw, 

Unmodemiu a poem rattier than give It an antique atr. »n •y* »nd a vocabulary. The AUantie, LXIV. 701. 

Eaaaya nnmorrisad (un-mor'ist), «. [< ttn-l + moms 
mmiodiiiablg (un-mod^i-fl-a-bl), a. Not modi- + Not dressed as a morris-dancer; not 

fiabie ; not capable of being modified. disguise by such a dress. [Bare.] 

immodiflableneflS (un-mocri-fi-9-bl-nes), n. Whatallathlafellow, 

The state or quality of being unmodifiable. Thoa to appear before me tmntorriiiHi t 

A nature not of bmtiih tmmodifieMmmc, FUUim, Women Pleased, Iv. 1. 

Qewgt Xliot, Daniel Deronda, IvllL (DatHet,) mmiortifia (un-mfir'tis), v, t, [< an-* + mortise."] 
HUIIof^ad (un-mod'i-fid), a. Not modified ; To loosen or undo as a mortise ; loosen the 


not altered in form ; not qualified in meaning; 
not limited or circumscribed. 

An univcHraal, unntedi^cd capacity to which the fanatics 
pretend. Burke, To Sir H. Laiiinrlibe. 

nnmmttah (un-m6'di8b),a. Not modish: not ac- 
cording to custom or fashion; unfashionable; 
not stjwh. 


mortises or joints of. 

In a dark nook atood an old brokfn.bottomed cane-ooucb, 
without a aquab or oover*lid, sunk at one oomer. and tifi> 
mortimi by the failing of one of Ite worm-eaten Im 

Niehturdeon, Clartaa Barlowe,^ 804. 
The wrist Is parted from the hand that waved, 

The feet unmortieed from their ankle-bonea. 

Tennyeon, Merlin and Vivien. 

Your Bloqnenoe would be needlew-~*tla eo wm o di e h on-Mogaic (un-m^z&'ik), a. The reverse of 
to need Fersuaalon. SUde, Tender Buaband, v. L Mosaic ; contrary to Moses or his law. 

£rt‘‘,!^tTO2S'Mwltoto.toW^tS23;, ^ ^ nHaumlng Mom. .houM b. mo.t ee-Jfw^ 

And gray religions maids? arwnm. 

Oay, Bclogues. The Toilette. BlIBIOthered (un-muTH'M), a. X. Not having 
llli]lMi>teiiMl{ttn-inoi'and),a. Not made moiat a mother; deprived of a mother. [Bare.]— 8t. 
or humid ; not wetted ; dry. having the feelings of a mother. 

And mayst thou die with an immoMen'd eye, i ®‘«» 

And no^ follow thee! 1 f«»« aheJitmmotWd, yet 111 ven^a 

Fldeher {and another^), Uloo Valour, lU L Tourneur, Beveoger's Tragedy, U. L 

imniftid, nnniAnlil (un-mold^, V- [< + llllliiotlierly (un-muTH'Ai^U), a. Not resem- 

mol^.] To change the form of; reduce from bling or not befitting amother. 
any foim. Urmotheriy mother and unwomanly 

Urmoulding reason*! mlntaga Woman, that near tuma motherhood to shame. 

Charactered in the lace. Womanllnem to loathing. 

JTttton, Ooitttts, L 889. BroemSwi AhW «mI Book, 

ll^linolagtedCun-m^les^ted), a. Not molested ; tumioilld, e. f. Seeanfito^. 
not disturbed ; free from disturbance. Hnmomitfid (un-moun'ted), a. X. Not mount- 

Meanwhiie the swains ^ » not perfonning reinuat duties on horse- 

Shall wMnoUiied reap what plenijraowa. baek: as^ unmounted pouoe.— 2. Not furnished 


munomentaxy (un-md'm§n-tfi-ri). a. At the 
same time, or without a moment’s intervention. 
[Bare.] 

f!rom heav*n to earth He can deseend, and bee 
Aboue and here In space mmomeniarU, 

Ueyieood, Hierarchy of Angels, p, 480. 


or eet with appropriate or necessary m 
nances: as, an unmounted iewel; not affixed to 
a mount or backing, as sfdff paMr or card- 
board, as a drawing or a photograph ; not pro- 
vided with a mat of approfmte iiaeand covered 
with a protecting glass, as a lantem-elide or 
transparency. 


HttHlonayed (un-mun’ld), a. Not having mon* tininoiinied (un-m(to Kot mourned; not 
ev; not possessed of wealth: as, the uymoneged grieved for or lamented, 
classes. Also unmoafod. But ittUhe goes r et unui nnioughh * 

The sMuiMmeyMt wight SlltefiaCoiM,The SohoUI-mfatrem. And eft when prment, absentfl tsm my 

umonupollM (an-mf-nop>Ite), «. (. To free i,nit„a -a. „ 

from monopoly; deprive of the ebrnractw of a 

monopoly. dJso mmonopoUw. [Ban.] •• ^ Xauwrt*- 

The unappropiiattiig and immoiMfeKshw tbe rewardt , V * •mmOWOOtliq^ 
of teaming M Indued from the greaste olatoh of if- It la oosMtreyned into aylmlidto, JM b to asye, laic 
novaaeeaodliiglifaadlog^_ _ ^ .... e e mo maWsl a C ljw r m f, poiiMua Iv. pmapa 

monopoUidng; n ^ 

not obtaining the whole of aSy^ing. 




jrgteii, mafonnatloa In Bag., H. xomowMB {un-mO^va-bhege [< ME. umoe0th 

]lg(ii^m^op>lI.sing),a. Not 11111110 ^ 
; not inplutog in a monopoly; Also uumovetAk. 


Tha Puke hath stt Wa foodi m w egM a^ 

laUBOWablyt (un-mfi'va-bU), XmmvablVe 
Alsoi0ifSi%eaW /ir.lviyter, Works (ed.l^, 
Pref.eI.16. 

fi n w i iiw sMi fun-mfivdO) a* le Not moved ; not 
transferrea from one place to another. Locke, 
—2. Not changed in purpose or resolution; 
unshaken; firm. 

Unmted, unshaken, umeduoed. Jrgfoa, P. H, t 86t 
8. Not affected; not having the passions or 
feelings excited; not touched or impressed; 
not altered by passion or emotioh; eaun t apa- 
thetio: as,an«nifiouedbeart; animmooedlodk. 
Who, moviqg othera, am themaelvm as atone, 
{Tnmowd, omd, and to temptation alow. 

dkuk, Bonnais, xdv. 

Can you stand viuuoed 

Whan an earthquake of rebellton ahakea the city, 
And the court trambtee? 

Fletehcrimd smctecr), falae One, v. 4. 
Who could dweU 

Unmoocd upon the fate of one so young, 

Soukhey, The Tale of Tamgnay. 

munovedlyt (un-md'ved-li), odu. In an un- 
moved manner; without being moved. 

If you entreat, I will smmoeMfte hear. 

Bsmt. and Phtteator. 1. 1 

nnmoving (un-mfi'ving), a. X. Having no mo- 
tion. 

rnmovOip heaps of matter. CAcyna, Fhlloa. Principtea. 
Alona. In thv cold skiea. 

Thou keep'at thy old tmmovfnp station yat 

Bryant, Hynm to tha North Star. 

2. Not exciting emotion ; having no power to 
affect the passions; unaffeetiug; not touching 
or impressive. 

immawad, nniiiowii (un-m5d', un-m5nO, a. 
Not mowed or cut down. Tennyson^ Arabian 
Nights. 

immilddle (un-mud'l), v, r< im-S -f- muddle,] 
To free from muddle. See the quotation under 
unmeddle* [Rare.] 

wTitmifilla (un-muf'l), v, [< tin-2 muffle,] I, 
trans. To take a muffler from, as the face; re- 
move a muffler or wrappina from, as a person. 

n. tnfrans. To throw off coverings or con- 
cealments. 

Ufimufie, yc faint atari, and thou fair moon, 

That wontat to love the traveller’a beniaon. 

NiUon, Oomna L 881. 

miinilltlply (un-mul’ti-pH), V, t, [< uti-9 <4- 
mulHply,] To reverse the process of multi- 
plication in; separate into factors. [Bare.] 

As two factors multiplied together formed a prudnot It 
ons^ to be possible to vnmuUiply or n>Iit up (aa ** 0. W. 
Il7 expresses It) that product Into Its factors again. 

Nature, 

nunmnit janad (nn-m^-nish'qnd), a. Unfur- 
nished with munitions of war. 

Cadis, I told them, waa held poor, unmanned, and sm- 
miMsfliofiad. 

PM*a Three to One, 1686 (Eng. Gamer, L 6MX (Baetes.) 
mtnin rfBfirad (un-mfor'mfird), a. Not mur- 
mured at. [BaM.] 

H my anger chanoe let fall a stroke, 

A# we are aU anbieot to Impetuous passlona, 

Yet tt mt» pern vmmurmuFd, undisputed. 

JMeher (and onotear IX Nice Valour, Iv. L 

immiimiirlxig (un-mbr'mbr-lng), a. Not mur- 
muring; not complaining: as, unmurmurittg 
patience. Byron, Bride oz Abydos, i. 13. 
luimiiniiiixitii^ (un-mhr^mAr-ing-li)* ode. In 
an nnmurmtmmg manner; uncm^lmningly. 
i^nmanlnd (un-mns'ld), g. Havlim the mnsoles 
relaxed; fli^id: as, unmueded cheeks. JBeh- 
ardeon, Qarisia Harlowe, VI. 862. ( Baeies.) 

'nn-mus'kfi-ltb^), g* Not mnsen- 
lar; physioaliy weak, v, Meodet Goister and 
Bernik, lii, (Hgetet.) 

(un-mfi^il-jm]), a* X. Mot mnsieal; 
not hannonions or memoious; not pleasing lo 
theear-, 

Itel argument bMf so 4NMnui<ng asund, 

Her Jam teterpetf^ iiM 

A vCfiwfiiTaesm Aoadawy* 
ifntott could iMb ham^iatettM to dose,. not oUly a 

2, Kot ddlled In or fond of nmsios as, aa- 
SMifiegl people* 

innttilitodlfy (itn-mfl-gi4Eal^)i4l), a, *Ck 0 2 pdl- 
ny of beb^( nnm n iiesl, 

UCiM-iAag irf ioMitmlnalllSf Is a welailya nna 

ode, tnanan** 

nmiloM iddmiiri ipbimminmidy. 
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a. Immutable. iniiiittalUy (un-nal'^-rf^-l), adv. 
aaittttttlttid (ttn<m(l'ti4i4ed), a. Not mutif nattw manner; inopp^tioi 


In an un« 
n to natural feel- 


not deprived of 6 memW or pmrt; en- ^|s and eentimenti/ * 8hak,, ^ Heu» Vt., i. 1. 

nmnaale (un-mm^). e* t [< tm-9 + muaele,'] nii1litnim1H6M(Tm tinftl HI' n The state 
To loose from a moaile ; remove a mnasle from ; or oharaoter of being unnatural ; contrariety to 
benee, figurativelyi to free from restraint. nature. 

Ay, many, now irnwitHwIt ypnr wisdom. tnumtore^ (un-n4^t^), ». [< «n-l + nature.] 

Sh^, At you like It, 1. 8. 7A The absenee of nature or of theorder of nature ; 
VUQyatolT (un-mis' tg-ri), e. t. [< + the contrary of nature; that which isunnatu- 

mpihhfhj To divest of mystery; make clear ral. 

or plam. Fuller, Worthies. Hereford, i. 463. So m to be ratber uanatun^ after all, than nature. 

(Ikudee.) pure.] u. BuOmM, 

mall (im-nAl'), e. t. [< im-a + naUA To re- unnatural (ttn.na'tftr),e. t [< im-2 + nature.] 


Bat that belofednaine uiuwnud my I 
JT. AmeM, SohrA 

(un-neat'), r. [< ME. unneeien; < i 

*f fiest.] 1. trans. To turn out of a neat; dis- 
lodge. 

The eye wm«tUd from the head oaimot tee. 

JSte. T. Adame, Workt, H. MS. 

The earth on !tt toCity-tpinning arie never jart enonkh 
to iMiiuwt a bird or wake a ehild. 

fi« IT. Forrtn, Eeereattont In Attronomy, p, 8S. 

n.t Ufratis. To leave or depart from a neat 
or abiding-place (f). 

0 toule t Inrkt^ In this wounnetft, 

Vto forth out of mynherte and letHbreateu 

CkauMT, Ti^tn, tr. aoft. 


move or take out the nalla from; unfasten or To change or take away the nature of; endow ^ ^ . r / * n# 

loosen by removing nails. with a dfflerent nature. «r Arcadia, lumegtWto-ne8l),t>^ [< 

Whlta«lpb<.fArlLtl».«diri<><ri^ ai. . . deprive Of or ej«.tf«)m.iiert5 


The 

quality or state of being unnavigable. lAtielVe 


tmilMliable (un-n&'m^bl), a. Incapable of be- 
ing named; indescribable. Also unmmeable. 
A oloud of uunameabU feeilna. 

Foe, Imp of the Ferverta. 
mifiAtwaA (un-namd'), a. 1. Not named; not 
having received a name; hence, not known by 
name; anonymous. 

Utmamed aecuaera In the dark. 

Jlyfon, Siege of Corinth, iv. 

2. Not named; not mentioned. 

Be |dad thou art tamamed. 

FleMvr (and another), fSlae One, it 1. 

nimaskinBd (un-niip'kin^, a. Having no 
nap]^ or handkercltuf. [&re.] 

^0 Miulur’s wither'd paw, 

Kor an unnafuMA r/ lawyer'e greaey flat, 

Hath onoemUimAAhee. 

^ Jwui. and Ft,, Woman-Hater, t & 

intBapped (un-napt'), 
made without 
mmaMTo (un< 
not natural 

Whence . . . thie wnnofiee fear, 

To generoua Britona never known before? 

Tkameon, Brltannle. 

unnatural (un-na^'^-ral), a. 1. Not natural; 
contrary to nature; ‘monstrous; especially, 
contrary to the natural feelings : as, unnatural 
offenses. 

trnnatural doodM 
Do breed vnna/tural troublea. 

Shttk,, Ifaebeth, v. L 8(X 
It ia well known that the myatery whloh overhanga what 
la distant, either In apace or time, frequently prevents na 


dislodge; eject. 

Lucifer . . . will go about to unnaatfa and drive out <A 
heaven all the gods. 

Urquh 


urifuhart, tr. of Bobelala, UL A (l>m daa .| 


a. 
Iveeier, 


lAving Age, OLXI. 88. 

^ ^ ttunetted (un-ncVed), d. Not inclosed in a set 

«n. A A ..AT T T® network: unprotected by nets. Tenmuean, 

That tmnariyaUe stream. Drydan, tr. of Juvenal, z.ia The Blackbird. ^ 

mmavigated (an>nav'i-ff&-ted), a. Not navi- nimigipurd (un-nij 
gated; not passed over in ships or other ves- serly; liberal, 
sels ; not sailed on or over. 
age. 

Uimeart (un-ner')» prrp, , 

to; at a distanoe from. -cd^.] Not having a nimbus; represented as 

Now Cities stand mneore the Ocean's brim. withmit s nimbus. Smith, Bict. Of Christ. As- 

J>avieH, Ifusc's Sacrifice, p. fiL (l>a«<fia.) tiq., IL 1400. 

mmaoeBSaiUy (un-nes'e-sa-ri-li). adr. In an Uimoblei (un-no'bl), a, [< un-i + nobteJ] Not 
™^SSaS^aUer; without necessity; need- noble; ignoble; mean. 


Not niggard or mi- 

Cook, Third Voy- mmiipfardly (un-nig'M-li), a. Not niggardly 
or miserly; unniggara; generous. Tueteer, 
Not near; not close mmimbed (nn-nimd'), a, [< uu-l -f ftfmh + 


lessly; superfluously. 

OAi. 


Shak,, Tempei^, it. 1. 



8%r f. 


re perceive \ 

poealble. Maeaulag, History. 

2. Acting without the affections of our com- tUUIBOaaglW (un-ne-ses'i-ti), n. 
mon nature ; not having the feelings natural to ^ necessity ; something unnecessary 

humanity; being without natural instincts: as, xt a i 

an uanafura^ parent. UBHOOdfill (un-ned fill), a. Not needful; not 

^ Borne. whcMegmUtude WMited; needless; unnecessary. 

Tow’rda her deaervM children la enroll'd 
In Jove’s own book, like an «niiafttnd dam. 

Should now eat np her own. BSoA, Cor., iiL 1. m /. ix 

8. Not in ci^omlty to nature; not Agreeable 

to the real character of persons or things ; not ^ ©v v 


fancy are 


All violenoee and eatravaganoea of a 

. • . unnatural; . , . 1 am not sure that meiMA.'wr oon- 
silt with hamiUty* Jer, Taylor, WoSa, 1. 78. 

He will even apeak well of the bishop, though I toll him 

It la wmmtural in a ^•^^^^gg^’^l^eiiiarcli, 1. «. 'b^llSesy^ Tbe^ality or state of being 
See supaniaiwraL-g. unnei^^borly. The Ailanne, hXY , 380, 


Can there be any nature so wmable, 

Or anger so inhuman, to purine this? 

Fletehor, wife for a Month, IL L 

minoblo^ (un-no'bl), r. f. [< an-2 + nMe,^ To 
deprive of nobility. Heywood, If you &iow 
not me (Works, 1874, 1. 286). 
nnnoblaness (un-no'bl-nes), n. The state or 
character of being nnnoble; meanness. 

Whose wimoMansBa 
Indeed forgetf ulneae of good — 

PkUthor, Loyal Subject, L A 

mmobly (un-nd'bli), adv. Not nobly; ignobly. 
Why do you deal thus with him? *tiB ufniobto. 

Fletehor, Wit without Money, Iv. 1. 

HBIlOOkad (un-nOkt' ), a. [< + nook «f -ed^.] 

Without nooks or crannies ; hence, flguraidve- 
ly, without guile ; open; simple. 

With Innocent upreared armae to Heaven, 

With my wmookt simplicitle. 

Maoeton, Antonio and Mellfda, IL, Iv. A 

Himotad (un-nd^ted), a. 1. Not noted; not ob- 
served; not heeded; not regarded; unmariced. 
Byron, Corsair, i.— 2. Not marked or shown 
« ^ . AV A AX A . „ outwardly. Shak,, T. of A., iil. 6. 21. [Bare.] 

miaattoed to-n6;u«dX «.’l. N^obLrv«l1 
not regarded; not noted; unmarked. 

How smrlor in dignity, aa wall ae In number, ais the 
vnnoiioea, unhonored aalnto and heroes of domestic and 
humble life. 

Chomning, In Kidd's Bhetorlcal Header, p, fL7. 
2. Not treated with the usual marks of re- 
spect; not entertained with due attentions; 
neglected. 


The 

Dr, 


, . [< 

ME. unneoeaaarxc ; < tin-^ + necessary.] L o* 
Not necessary; needless; not required by the 
eireumstanoes of the case ; useless : as, unne- 
cessary labor or eare ; unnecessary ngor. 

Unneeenarie 

la him to plannte yf he be wel ysowa 

Falladtue, Husbondrle (B. £. T. AX P* t4A 

n. a.; pi. unnecessarm (-riz). That which 
is unnecessary or dispensable. 

It contains nothing 

But rubbish from the other rooms, and unneoeBtariee, 
Fletehor, Loyal Subject, IL A 

The contwuy 


Having no neighbors. 

Bcheria, ... an unnnghbour^d ida 
And far from all resort of busy man. 


Afti/Mat,^ SecAndMows. 


Counter, Odyssey, vL woMfy (un-n6'ti-fi), r. t, [< imi-3 + noUfy.l 
iiTiimi ghbmirUiiagg(mi»n&^ To negative, as something previously nmde 
“ ..... km>wn, declared, or notifi^. H, Wa^le, To 

Mann, tti. 281. {Davies,) [Bare.] 

imwsifj ptW^ ptiwAlghhonriy (un-nA'bqr-li), HHniimberable (un-num^bO^bl), a, f< ME. 


HHHAtHraliHH (un-nal'tl-r^-ism), n. The char- a. Not neid Wly ; not in accordance wi& the unnombiralde; < un-^ + nwnberabU,} Innumer- 
aeter or state of being unnatural; unnatural- duties or obligations of a neighbor; distant; able. 

ness. [Bare.] reserved; hence, unMnd: as, an uanripkWly Himtimbaxed (un-num'bted), a. Not num- 

The eipruMton of french life will chtiiie when french act. bered; hence, innumerable; indefinitely nu- 

ftenph aatu^ liMn i s better at ito woiit Oo the Weet it le separated and secure from «iuM(ykto«ir> merous. Beau, and fL, Thierry and Theodo- 

thau french toiaahtragima U^ ^ IkuMglrtmutoby aeindle wflderneese. ret, iv, 

BaryeFe Jfsy., UCXIX, W Purchae, Pilgrimage, p, 488. munungrablet (un-nfl'm^-ra-bl), a, Innumer- 

— -f-i -f - - , Thequality nmialfli1tnir l|yf mniirf ghbQiiplyffun-nfl^bpr-li). able. £Bm.] 

aS/to axiunneighboriy manner; distantly; wmilll (un-nun' ),e. i, r< tm-^ + turn.] Tore- 
unootuormii^ to nature or to reality. [Bare.] reserve; hence, unkindly. lease or depose from the condition of a nun; 

jy*** oauM to mm. to be a nun. [Bare.] 

. [<*»-*+ strn-. *««>«• Sdw. VI., ra. 1M8. "i«nw awqiMiwa^ 

Tonakaiumatanl; diveatof nat- aiBaimttt(im-n«r'rtt),a. + -iiwTote, vnnartimd (an-nte'tflrf), «. Not norturad; 

< nerve 4* -ato^ (of. enereate).] Not strong; fee- not educated; untrained ; rough, 
ble; enemted. W, BroojM, «riMMwtoi«dBloanti---thy bmwiin^ 

tnvnaif^ (un-u4rv')» f* + itofve.] To He opes his eyee," seld Bnanme; "peace I” 

deprive at nerve, force, or strength ; weaken ; Seott, Marmloa, vL la 

enl^ble; hence, to deprive of |>ower or author- Hnobadlattoet (nn-^bd'di-fpw), n, [< ME. un- 
ity, aa a government. obed^moe; < um-i 4 odedfenee.j Disobedience. 

With the whiff and wind of his fen sword 2 <^r. n. ^ 

The uniisnwf tether fiUa, BSoA, Hamlet, iL A 48A lUlobMitAtt (un-^bl'di-^nt), a. Disobedient. 


nral eharaoter. 


Bri^sre the mmuuroBotngi of 


as are the w 
tfreedotte. 
r.raKSteo 


M;stoiptoOobter,p.n. 


natufaUii 


^m^jM^un-i^ 0 . 1. Not 


t made natural; unnatural. 


(BnoyaDtoL) 

% Nbiinraited,asaloreigber,withtheri^ts 
ited ;priTllagas of a naMvo shl^t or dtiaen; 



unobjeotloiiftbla 6d8d 

nnobieotionable (im-ob>jek'8hoxii^bl), a. Not TJncfatat a. pi [NL. (Fabrioius, 

Uftble to objection: incapable of being con- 1775), j In the l^bncian olaBaifteation) a di- 
demned as faulty, false, or improper. PaUjft yision of insects having only maxillary palpi, 
Evidences, iii. 6, including the dragon^mes, centipede, and spi« 

unobjeetloiiably (un-^b-jek'sh^n-i^bli), adv. ders. 

In an unobjectionable manner. nnoU (un«oil')) v* I [< + oil,] To tree 

unobnoxioiia (un-ob-nok'sbus), a. 1. Not lia» from oil. Dreden, 

ble; not subject; not exposed. 1l]|Qildd(un-olidO> Not oiled ; free from oil. 

Oturdlans of Alcinous* gsto UftoiM Ungaa Foun^ Love of Fame^ vL 

Forever, unobnogtiaw ^ Odyewy, vlL WlOldt (un^ldO, 1 C< + oW.] To make 
2. Not obnoxious; not offensive or hateful. rejuvenate. 

want of compliance. 

All tmodmawhuMsst to the Inoogltiuiey. 

SirT. Browne, ViUg. Err. 


{JSneyc, Diet) 

vnobsenrable (un>ob-z6r'v^-bl), a. Incapable 
of being obse^edinot observable; not dis- 
coverable. BoyUf Works, I. 702. 
nnobserrance (un-ob-zer'vans), n. l . The state 
or character of being unobservant; want of ob- 
servation; inattention. IfTtiffock. Manners of neirineuiii, 

Eng. People, p. 419.-- 2. Lack oi compliance ing e Inohes 'in U, tongifiorOf a ehnib of Ammuil' Their 
with ’ ... . . . 


, [NL.(Linn»UBflliu8,1781) 

altered' from Anona^ the name of a related 

genus.] A genus of plants, of the order Ano- 
nacem^ type of the tribe Unonem, it dlffen from 
Aeinuna, the papaw of the United Statei, la Ita commonly 
monlliform fruit, and from othera of Ite tribe In Ite corolla 
with flat open petala, and hi having numeroiia ovulea in 
a eingle leiieB. The 26 apedee are naitvea of tropical 
Aaia. except 4 or 6 whioh are African. They are treea or 
ahntDbyollmbera, uaualiy with large flowera aolitary in or 
near theaxlla, their petala often S or B Inobea long, reach* 


young branehea are omn aUxy or velvety, with browm 
gray, golden, or reddiah haira, or, In U, Dumot and V. 
dweolor, are oovered with white dota «r tnberclea. Many 
apeclea yield an aromatio bark and fmlL naed aa a atim- 
luaiit and febrifuge. U. dieeolor, oultivated In India, 
and native alao In China and the M.alay archipelago, la a 
email tree or ahmb wiUi polymcrphoua leavea, odorona 
yellow flowera with ailky ^tala in aeveral variettea, and 
purple inontliform fruit with fleshy jolnta, reaembllng 
•mall grapes; from the unripe fruit the Chinese make a 
purple dye. CT. mfruffylora, a gigantic climber of Indian 
rnreata, la remarkable for the bright-green color of its 
laige flowers. For the former U. kemeUa, now ArtoMye 
odoratisMtna, see iaitgrape, tor the former fL (now Cw- 
nanga) odorata, see Canons Bee alao Uoaria and Xy- 
lojna, with which the apeclea have been much oonfnsed. 
Unonem (Q-no'nf-e), w. pi, [NL. (Benthara and 
Hooker, 1M2), < Unona 4* -cs?.] A tribe of poly- 
petalous plants, of the order Jnonaoese, charac- 
terized by flowers with densely crowded sta- 
mens and six valvate flattened or oonni vent pet- 
als in two rows, all nearly alike, or the inner 
small or absent. It Inclndm 16 genera, of which fTno- 
na li the typo ; Jeimina and Trigynna are American, the 
a natives moetly of tropical Asia or Africa. 


the requirements of some law, rule, or 
oeremonv: as, the unohaervanoe of the pre- 
scribed forms of old law. 

VnobBOfTailt (un-qb-z6r'v^t), a. 1. Not ob- 
servant; not attentive: heedless: as, an unob* 
wrvant traveler or reader. 

' An unexperienced and imohwrMfit man. 

V, Knoac, Essays, xa 

2. Not careful to comply with what is pre- 
scribed or retired : as, one unohaervant of eti- 
quette. — 8, Not obsequious. Imp, Diet. 
unobservad (un-qb-z6rvd'), a. Not observed; 
not noticed; not regarded ; not heeded. 

Unobeorood the glaring orb declines. 

Pope, Moral Eaiaya, EpiL iL 

tmobBerwadly (un-qb-z^r'ved-li). adt. In an 
unobserved manner; without being observed. 
imobBaxnikg (un-pb-zCr'viug), a. Not observ- 
ing ; Inattentive ; beedless. Waterland, Works, 

VI. 176. 

unobstructed (un-qb-stmk'ted), a. Not ob- 

structed; not filled with imp^iments; not nnoperative (un-op'e*r$-tiv), a. Inopera- 
hindered or stopped : clear : as, an unobatrwcU tive. 

ad stream or channel. Str M, Blaekmore, Crea- if the life of Chriat be hid to this world, much more is 

tion, iv. his Scepter unoperatiw but In apirltuaU things, 

tuaobstnictive (un-qb-struk'tiv), a. Not pre- MdUm, Beformatlon in Eng., iL 


oUierar 


not forward; merest; inconspicuous. 

We poeaaaa wittiin our own dty an instance of merit, aa 
eminent as it la unobtrueive, 

X, XvoroU, Orations and Bpeeohea, L 824. 

vnobtrnsiFely (un-qb-tr6'siv-li), adv. In an 
unobtrusive manner; not forwu^y. 
imobtniSiyeiieaB (un-qb-trO'siv-nes), n. The 
character or state of being unobtrusive. 
nnobvloiUI (un-ob'vi-us), a. Not obvious, evi- 
dent, or manifest. Works, II. 177. 

11II00Capi6d(un-ok'v-pid), a. 1. Not occupied; 
not possessed : as, unoec^iad land. N. Grew, 
Cosmologia Sacra. — 2t, Not used; not made 
use of; unfrequented. 

This way of late bad been much imoeeupiMi^ and waaal- 
moat all grown over with gnu 
Tim 


resisted ; not meeting with obstrucrion. 

For what end waa tiiat hill to Unger beyond the usual 
period of an unuppoeed meaauref 

Burto, Speech at Bristol, 1788i. 
U n op p o s ed Mow. BeeUo«e. 
taiO]i]^r688lTe (un-o-^s'iv), a. Not oppres- 
sive. Burltef Frencn Eev. 
nilO-rail (u'nd-r&l), a. [Irreg. < L. mua, one, 
+ E. ratf^.] Characterized by a single rail; 
noting a traction system for ordinary wagons, 
in which a single rail is laid for the locomotive, 
whioh grasps it by means of paired driving- 
wheels set mmost horizontally. B. H, Knight. 
unordaiaod (un-6r-dand0; d* 1 • Not ordained. 

2t. Inordinate. 

The delyte that has uoghto of merdaynde atyrryiige^ 
le In ' 


nttftrigifieJ fim-^ri}H«nzl)y a. 1, Not origittil; 
derived; advetmtiouzi aocideiitaL-**24 Mviitg 
no origin or birth; ungeneroted. 

Uftor^ghiaf night and disflt wnd. jrdKeii, F« xT, z. 477. 
niuarigixutta (un*^rij^i-ndt), a. [< wn-i 
naie, a., < ML. or^natMB, pp. : see origimta, o.] 
Not originated. 

Arina denied of Christ tbatBewas wnor^yiiioei^ orpari 
of the JfhMpa JMLiILW. 

muttigixuttad (un-d-rii'bnd-ted), a. Not origi- 
nated; having no oim or creation. 

The Father alone is arlf-eiiatetit, imderived, waeriM- 
nolsd. Wetiitmd, Worka, IL MB. 

unoriiinatadnMB (an-5*rij'i»nd-ted^nes)» n. 
The oharaoter or state of being unoriginated or 
without b|^th or creation. 

Belf-exiatenoe or unorig in t d a dn a te , 

Watartmd, Worins m. I«L 

unodginately (un-^rij'i-ndt-li), ado. Without 
bi^ or origin. 

unomt, unomat, a. pfE., also wumma, < AB. 
*unome (in unomUo), old.] Old; worn out; 
feeble. 

1 wa» feble and vaotmie; 

To flee to Cod is my l>eate way. 

Hywma to Virgin, etc. (B. & T. aX P* UL 

unoniatliental (un-dr-n^men't§l), a. Not or- 
namental. fVeat, On the Besumetion, p. 885. 
unornainented (un-dr^n^-men-ted), a. Not or- 
namented : unadorned : not decorated; plain. 
CoaaHtry, Philemon to Hyde, v, 
unorthodox (un-br'tb^oks), a. Not orthodox ; 
heterodox ; heretical. Decay of Chriahan Ptaiy, 
unorthodoky (un-dr'thq-dok-si), n. The state 
or quality of being unorthodox ; unsoundness 
in faith; heterodoxy; heresy. [Bare.] 

Calvin made roast-meat of Servetua at Geneva for his 
unorthodoay, Tom Brown, Works, ML KM. (jOarien.) 

unoflflifled (un-os'i-fid), a. Not ossified; not 
bony ; specifically noting structures which usu- 
ally become bone in the course of time, or In 
other cases. 

nnOBtentatiOlUI (un-os-ten-tfl'shus), a, 1. Not 
ostentarious; not boastful; not making show 
or parade ; modest. Waai, On the Besurreotion. 
•—2. Not glaring; not showy: as, unoatanta^ 
Hotta coloring. 

unOfltentatioUBly (un-os-ten-tfl'shus-li), adv. 
In an unostentatious manner; without show, 
parade, or ostentation. V. Knox, 
unOfltentatiOUflllMB (un-os-ten-ta'shus-nes), n. 
The state or character of being unostentatious, 
or free from ostentation, 
unowed (un-dd0» g. 1. Not owed; not due. 
— 2t. Notownea; having no owner. 

England now is loft 

To tag and soambla, and to part fay the taeih 


and mckaiy bna 


unyan, Pilgrim's Progrcaa, iL 
8. Not employed or taken up in business or 
otherwise: as, moccuptad iSme, 
nnode (u'ndd), n. A conical point of a sur- 
face in which tee tangent cone has degenerated 
to two coincident planes, so that infinitely near 
that point tee sunace has the form of a thin 
sheet cut off at an edge, both sides of the sheet nnordurad (un-6r'ddrd), a, 
being continuous with one side of the surface (det, 2) : < unA + ordered,! 
generally. Also called uniplanar node, 
unoffending (un-q-fen'dlng;, a. Not offending; 
not giving offense; not sinning: free from sm 
or fault; harmless; innocent; olameless. 


A L 17, f. 196. (BaUiwttt,) 

unorder (un-dr'ddr), v, t, [< en-S 4* order,] 
To countororder; countermand an order for. 
[Bare.] 

I ttiink I must unorder the tea. 

iTiw ItarfWK OMdlia, vilL 8. (i>aeiw.) 


^ ME. unordred 


My prayers pun daily bleashiga on thy beaA 
My unofend^ obild. 


Not in or ar- 
ranged in order; disordered.-— 2. Not ordered 
or commanded.— 8. Not belonging to a reli- 
gious order. [Bare.] 

Tbow Shalt oonaldere , . . wheitber thonbe . . . wed- 
ded or eeni^e, ordered or imonlfML, 

Ohmwar, Parson's Tale. 

-- j imortely (un-ftr'dtejl), «. Not orderly! ir- 

imoffiplTe (im^l^on'eiv), a. Not offeneires regulwpj dtaorderiy. Booker, Elcolea. Polity, 
harmless; inoffensive. Bp. PcS, Hammond, L 4^4, ^ 

UOfflt^na a. Not offloS^j not wiordliuay («n-dr'di.nW), «. Not ordlnwy j 

forwwd or Intenneddluig. ifiHm, Tetraebor- not ootnmra ; nnnmal. 

/ Afs ^ 0. Mi. 1 unordlnertef, o, piB,, < 4* ordinate,} Ih- 

l^ften (ttn-6'fp), ado. Not often; rarely, ordinate, BocIua xIt, 9. 

uiiordi]utte]^,adp, rME»<«mortBfiata4>-^8j 
The n^^of gallei^ not bM hem to luordinateiy, Wytm, 2 These, til. 6 . 

»ttsta,iL tteiMMrweiisAri /’un-dr ^gen4sd), 0, Not orgaa- 


think after ttee 
We have good t 


Bar^TluweTra atie ea, t 
For believing that not it 
fthe arehieplaoopai eroaa} bora on eaeb of fta two aidee 
a flgure of our Lord hanging nailed to the rood. 

Oburoli of oir Fathers, IL 299. 


inoripaused; inorganie: aa, metdto are 
unOfvanidM bodies, Zooke, Human tJndei^ 
yHuaSiag, ti. 80. 


* V ewi^ maanM hsms V*** * naaw we^waa 

The unowed interest of proud-swelUng state. 

SMt, K. John, iv. B, 147, 

unowned^ (nn-dnd')» a. [< + oumed, pp, of 

oumhj Not oTvned ; having no known owner; 
not claimed. Milton, Comus, 1. 407. 
unowned^ (tm-Ond'), a. [< unA 4- owned, pp. 
of own^,] Not avowed: not acknowledge as 
one’s own ; not admitted as done by one’s self; 
unconfesse : as. unowned faults. Gay, Trivia^, 
unpack (un-pakO, 0. t [< im-^ 4- pack.] 1, To 
open, as things packed : as, to unpack goodsv— 
2. To relieve oz a pack or burden; unload; dis- 
burden. 

unpaideer (un-pak'^r), n. One who unpacks. 
iiiS&dawDori^ Ennui, ili. {Dweiea,) 
unpaid (un-pfld'L a, 1, Not paid; not dls- 
ohi^, as a deU, mUon, P. L., v. 782,-2, 
Not having received what is due: am, unpaid 
workmen. 

It bar smiet ere three yesre un jmi d, she ie tee lees ex- 
iMUMtodbyexpeiiM. MbTHsto of £ Ustem. 

8, Serving without pay; unsalaried : as, fa^pahl 
justices--- uaptItUlMr, not peld for. 

Primdor tesa susUlsg to tfik 

^^sas£*15!32toe. fit a M,. 
unpilnad(un-piad’),a. Not pained; suffering 
no pi^ B, Joneon, Cynthia’s Bevels, v, 8, 
U|kPilnMl(u»*piu'fu),a. Not paiaful; giving 
no pain. 

[<«m4 Vo 

•Cm, the mmUhc or color of. NarM0. 
WqMlnd (ttiHilra')i •« Not ipilroa, fat any 





Not palatable, 

(aii«pil'f>tt*bli), ath. In an un- 
eble manner; dieagreeably. 

^ (nn-ptdpt'), a, Havi^ no palpi. 
m, Zoology (tvana,), p. 470* ipmre*] 
n^pan^T (ttn*paa'el), r. t; pret. and pp. «a- 
paoti^ unpaneUed, ppr. wmaneUM, unpaneU 
mg, [s mA 4- paim^ To take on a panel 
from; nnsaddle. Alio spelled nf^nnel. 

Ood% MMM be wftli liim who MTtd oi tlio trouble of 

IMMNMIliiMlW DliBptot 

3Sn^tr.of]>(mQolsotal.iiLU. (DooiM.) 
napangied (nn-pangdOi a. Not afBlcted with 
pangs; not pained. [Rare.] 

We oome nnieeiomWyf but when ootdd Grief 
Onl! form, MtuuNo^d Judsment oen, fltt’et time 
Vor beetecOieltiittml 

MidherCmitf onoMerX TwoK^^ L 1. 

impaxmdiag rnn-jpar')t-dls), e. t [< un-^ + 
porodiM*] To deprive of Aappiness like that 
of paradise; render unhappy. [Bare.] 


And quite 


GhiiUr (hoisKht would drink up all jrour Joy, 
inite mporaam the refdme of lisbt. _ 


Founp, Might Thonghti, L 


imparaffailgd (nn-par'j^udl, a. Unequaled; 
nnmat^ed; matchless; peerless. 

Tonr fiiqmniigefied mietreea, Shal;.,Oymbeiine,L4.87. 
Biwarallelatlla (un-parVlel-j^bl), a. Iheapa- 
Weof being parallefed. 

Uy mparailMla lore to mankind. 

^ Hall, Myatery of Godltneee, vi 

onpaiallalad (un-parVleldl, a. Having no 
parallel or equal; unequalea; unmatched. 

The elder Oretans flouriah'd many yeara 
In war, in peace uiiparalUl*iL 

Beau, and FL, Lawa of Gandy, L 1. 

nnpanudtliad (un-par'it-Bi-tizd). a. Not in- 
fested, or unaffeeted, by a parante. 
OnpaMOOftble (un-pttr'dqn-a-bl), a. Not to be 
forgiven; incapable of being pardoned or re- 
mitted: as, an mpardonabU insult. 

*Tis a fault too too unpardonahle, 

Shdk„ 8 Hen VL, L 4. 106. 

Hnpardenable sin, the aln of blaaphemy against the 
HolyGhoat (Mat xlL 81> See MaQAemp. 


Hnpardmiablaness . 

The character or state ot 


'dqn-^bl-nes), it, 
being unpardonable. 


napardonably (un-pttr'don-a-bli), odn. Not in 
degiee; beyond pardon 


a pardonable manner or 
or forgiveness, 
nnpaxegalt, a, [Also unpwegal, 

gait ajqwtfi ‘ ' 


,< ME. wnpare- 
w^rygal; X itn-i •♦^pafepdZ.] Unequal. 


I trowe nat now that I be unpargg^ to the strokes of 
fortune. Chaweer, Bodthioa UL prose 1 . 

My knarerie growes unnaregaU, 

jfariton, Batch Gonrteaan, i?. 6. 

H&pixfltt, o. A Middle English form of unper- 
faet, 

vnparliuiieiltgdly (un-phr-ll-men't^-ri-li), 
oar. in an unparUamentary manner. 

mparltanHmtariness (un-pftr-li-men'tg-ri- 
nes). n. The character or state of being un- 
parliamentary. 

imparliamentarp (un-pHr-li-men't^-ri), a. 
Contrary to the usages or rules of proceeding 
in Parliament or in any legislative (or by ex- 
tension deliberative) body; not such as can be 
used or uttered in Parliament or any legisla- 
tive body: as, mparUammtarg language. 

Haring lUlaA too, in gatting mmpUas bjunparUa\ 
mrg methods, OitM ‘^oonsolted with Sir BoMOo 
what was to be done.* 

Oerlpia Oromweil's Uttoia and SpeecdMi, Ink, iv. 

HHMITOM (uu-par'qt-ed), a. Not repeated by 
rote as if by a parrot. [Rare,] 

Har sanitaMiita wara ungar r o Ud and nostadiad. 

MamdtfHUe, Travals, k t07« (Barisa) 

mp g r ^ t (uii*^pttr^shgl)» a. Not partial; im- 
piftial 

I wafghed tha asattar wbldb yoa ootnmittad into my 
haadawtth ay most aqaiM and farthast raaoh of raa- 
SOB* Sir P. Gkbisp, Afosii^ r, 

mpaitlhUj (un^plbr'shgl-i), ado. Impartially. 

Baal fm p e rit a Gy with thtoa own haart 

MaUt Balm of Gllaad, 111 

imphiilibig (UB-phi^g-bl), G. 1, Not admit- 
ting passige; hnqMMMable. 

am aa^ tiMia Hcwth^sstanm Ssii we so trosan ^ 
emsa sH a . ftw ah w , POgriaaga, p 488. 

IL Mot current; not leedhed In eommon pay- 
—^ 1 * nneutrent: a% un p am ^ k notes or 
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'un-phs'§.bl-nes), n. The char- 

ir or state of being unpassable. 

_ ava anthofik who speak of the unpattibknm at the 
ooaan, asatlon the worlds that lay beyond ik 

Bvelgnt Narigatton and Oommsioe. 

mrpMriomttt (im-PMh'{{n4t), a. 1. Free from 
um; impartial; mapamoDate. 

This ooola «a|NMifpnahi inildnssse of positire wiadome 
is not aDoagh to damp and astonish the proud resistance 
of carnal and false Boatois. 

MiBaOt Apology for Bmeotymnnus. 

8. Not exhibiting passion qr strong emotion; 
especially, not angry. 

Sober, graven and unpaedonaU words. 

Itceiw, Tbooffats on Bdacation. 

un p aggl on a t edt (un-pash"qB-d-ted),a. Dispas- 
sionate. OlantfiUet Yaniw of Dogmatising, xi. 
HnpasaiOlLatelp (on-pash'^-gt-U), adv. Dis- 
passionately; impartially; eajmly. ElBonBo- 
Hlike, 

impa4Mioil6d (un-pash'qnd), a. Free from 
passion; dispassionate. J. Dooiw, Witte’s 
Pilgrimage, p. 48. 

nnpMtorf (un-pAs^tor), 0 . t, [< tm-S + paator,'^ 
To deprive of the omee of apastor; cause to be 
no longer a pastor. Fuller, 
nnpatnad (un-p4tht')f U. [< an-i + path 4* 
-e^.] Having no paths; pathless; trackless. 
[Bare.] 

A wild dedication of yoanelfss 
To unpathd wmtera Oude,, W. T., It. A 57a 

impatbwayed (^-phth^w&d), a, [< nn-l 4-^fA- 
wag 4* -ed^.] Having no pathway; pathless; 
unpathed. [Rare.] 

Mie roves through 8k John's Yale 
Along the smooth unpothwayed plain. . 

Wordnoorth, The Waggoner, iv. 8A 

nnpatienoef (un-pa^sbens), n. [< ME. unpa-^ 
ctenee; < wn-i 4* patience.] Impatience. 

ErnjMudsnee 

Causade me to don offence. 

Bom, qf the Bote, L 467a 

Unpatiantt (un-pa'shent), a, [< ME. unpadent; 
< uw-i 4- paUent,'] Impatient. 
rnjMwCsnf in alle penaiinoea and pleyued, aa hit were. 

Gn god, whenne me greued onht and grucehed of nua 
aonde. Pitre PUnmtan (CiX rik 110. 

unpatriotic (un-pa-tri-ot'ik), a. Not patriotie. 
Quarierlg Rw, 

nnpatronigad (un-pa'trqn-!zd), a. 1. Not hav- 
ing a patron ; not supported by friends. John- 
son, Rambler, No. 120.— 2. Not traded with 
customarily; not frequented by customers; as. 
an unpatronised dealer or shop. [C]k>iiimerciai 
cant.1 

unpattemed (un-pat'Cmd), a. Having no pat- 
tern; unequaled; peerless. 

Should 1 prise you leavvnpottem’d 8tr. 

Btau. and PL, Thierry and Theodoret, Uk 

unpawed (un-pfivd')^ a, l. Not paved; not 
covered with stone. 

BtraaCs, which ware for the moatjnart unpavtd. 

The Amtrtean, VL SSL 

2f, Castrated; gelded. Shah,, Cymbeline, li. 
8. 84. [Ludicrous.] 

WlWiyt (un-pft')» f- C< To 

undo; annul hy payment. [Humorous.] 

Bur har tha debt you owe her, and unpoa^e villnny 
you nava dona her. ShaJL, 2 Hen. iV , ik 1. 180. 

UBpapabla (un-p&'a-bl), a. Incapable of being 
paid. South, gemous, X. ix. 

UlU^eaoei (im-pBs'), n, [< ME. unpece; < an-i 
4-pecwM.l Aosence of peace ; dispeaee. 
unpeaoeaola (un-pS's^bl), a. Not peaceable; 
quarrelsome. 

Awsy, unmattablt dog, or 111 apum thea hence t 

Skak., T. of A., k L 2Sa 

unpaaosablitiess (on-pS's^bl-nes), w. The 
state of being' unpeace^le; unquietness; 
quamlsomenesB. Mountagu, 

UHpaaeefdl (un-pSs'fUl), a. Not paoihe or 
peaceful; unquiet; disturbed. Milton, Ans. 
to EikonRasiUke, xviii. 

Uinidtiried (un-ped'i-gr§d). a. Not distin- 
galiihed% a ^ime. R, Pollok, 

UHpaembie (un-p&'a-bl), a, [< ica^ 4- pm^ 
4* -oftls.] Such that no peer can be found; in- 
eoinpanirble. 

mtrmtt (un-pfcd'), «. Having no peer or 
equal; unequAled. 

Such an unpnPd axoallenea* 

Manton, Antonio and MalUds, L, v. L 

unpeg (un-peg'), v, t, [< un-^ 4- Mp.] To pull 
outthe peg or pegs from; open oy removing a 
peg or pegs. 

Him tha biSkat an tha hoM't top, 
laftta birda ty, 8M,, Hamlak Uk A IMi 


(nn-pen'), o. t [< sm-* 4- psni.] To let 
out or release from being pennM or dammed 
up; set free from a pen or oonhnement. 

If a man unptnt ■nothsr'a water. Bladt tU mt, 

unpea^ (un-pen'), v, t. To deprive of feathers. 

A new convert ia Itka a bird newly entered into a net ; 
. . . when, bybuayanddtaturbedffutteriiigs.shediaeom- 
poeea the order of Ik ahe la eoianfled and unpenntd, and 
made a prey to her trtaoheroua enemy. 

Jtr, Taykr, Woika<ed. 1886X t lOS. 

unpenetrable (un-pen'S-tr;^bl), a, l^ene- 
trable. Holland, tr. of Fllny, vjii. 25. [Rare.] 
unpenitent (un-pen'i-tent)} a. Ixi^nitent 
Sandya, Paraphrase of J^, p. 62. [Rare.] 
unpensioned (un-pen'shqnd), a, 1, Not pen- 
sioned; not rewaraed by a pension r as, an un- 
pensioned soldier. — 2. Not kept in pay; not 
held in dependenoe by a pension. Byron, Ma- 


dependenoe by 
zeppa, iv. 

upMple (im.p«'pn, v. t. [< WJ.S + 

To deprive of people; deprive of inhabitants; 
depopulate ; dispeople, 
in wngeopU Egypk Shak,, A, and OL, k A TA 

Unpeopled oIBcet, untrodden stonea. 

ahoL, Bidi. H, k a sa 

They have unpeopTd the Kingdome by expnlaloii ol ao 
many thousanda. MiUon, Beformatkm in Baa* 3* 

unjpeppered (un-pep'Srd), o. Unseasoned; not 
piquant. [Rare?] 

Te Movel-Beadera, snch aa rellah moat 


Plain Nature b feoat, unptppePd with a Ghoi^ 
CUman, Vagariea Ytndioated, p, MS. 


(BoritA) 

UimroeiTable (un-pAr-sS'v^bl), a. Incapable 
or being percoivea; not ^reeptible. south, 
Sermons, iV. ix. 

uuperceiyably (un-per-s5'vs-bli), ode. In an 
nnperoeived maimer ; imperceptibly. 
UnperoeiTOd (un-pAr-sSvd^ ), a. Not perceived ; 
not heeded; not observed; not notioed. 

An invigoraUng and purifying emanation, which, un* 
aeen and unptreHvt^ elevates the debated affeetiODA 

Itaae Tafdor, Nak Hiak Snthnataam. p, SA 

unperoaiwedly (un-pAr-sS'ved-li), ode. So as 
not to be perceive; imperceptibly. Boyh, 
Works, V. 260. 

unperofutiblat (nn-pAr-sep'ti-bl), a, Impeiy 
ceptible. Holland, tr. of Plntareh, p. 888. 
Ulip6Tdl(un-pArch'),o. f. [< us-a + jwrcA.] To 
drive from a perch. [Raze.] 

Either rowae the Beere, or mpeanh the Fheaank 

Lyly, Bnphnea, Anak of Wik p, UA 

unperegalt, a. Same as unpareaal, 
unp^GCt (un-pOr'fekt), a, [< ME. unpef^t, «m- 
parfit, unperfight; < «n-i 4- perfeet,'] Not per- 
leot. (a) Not conanmmated, fkniahed, or eonqdeted ; un- 
developed. 

Beoharde hermyte reberoei a dredfuU tale of vn-perptte 
oontreoyone thata haly mane Oeaariua tellyainenaaniple* 
UampUt, Proee Treatlaea (E. H T. 8«X p. A 
Thine eyea did tee mine vmperfeet aubatance. 

PAoixxlJUlClH.V.1. 
Then ia there monarohy 

Unpevfeet yek Middleton, Game at Oheaa Ind. 
Tie flnlahed what unper/eet waa befora 

Pbrd, Ben Jonaon. 

(6) Befloient , imperfect ; faulty , lacking in aomettdng. 
The Pope aaaorilled harm ther benyngly, 

When aeclarea bade hya dedea 

Bom, qf Partenay (E. eTtI A)^ 1* 888A 
An unperfeet actor. Skat,, SonnelA xxiik 

unperfeotf (un-p^r'fekt), 0 . t. To leave unfin- 
ished. Sir P, Sidney, Arcadia, iii. 
UUperfbctiOHt (un-pSivfek'shqn), n, [MS. wa- 
perfecoioun; < 4* perfection,^ unperfee- 

tion. Wyelif, Eeolus. xxxviii. 81. 
unperfecuyt (un-pAr'fekt-U), adc. Imperfectly. 
lUndale, Ans. to Sir T. More, etc. (Parker Soc., 
Io50), p, 207. 

UUperfactnaSE (un-pAr'fekt-nes), n. Imperfec- 
tion. 

Being of my unptrftctnete unwortlqr of your friend- 
ablp. SlrpTsid^tAttadk,]. 

UUpeifonned (im-pSr-fOrmd'), a. Not per- 
formed; not done; not executed; not fulfiired; 
hence, not represented on the stage ; unacted : 
as, the business remains unperformed; an un- 
performed promise; the play remained unper- 
formed. 

This voyage^ wtparfemCd by living man. 

Gbu^, Odyatey, x. 

uaparishablGi (un-per'islM-^i)t o* Not jper- 
ishablet iii^rishable. i^Mtator, No. 537. 
UUpilinAbl^ (HU-per'lsh-a-bU), ado. Imper- 

UUperikhias (un-per'ish-ing), a. Not periah- 
ing; lasting; durable. 

Her great eira'i umptriehif^ abode. Cbtaper, Iliad, ila 



vaptiJilfdA 

_ , _ ,, a. Pw© from the 

no of peijory; not foraworn* Drydm. 

* (uii-p<fir-plek8')» f». <• [< + 1*^- 

To f^ from oompUoatioD ; aeparate. 
Of Mtontial bnln 
10 «cf^f«*ptai UlM fToio Its neighbor psin. 

JTiato, Lsmlsi L 

9. To fre© or reheve from perplexity. JJonnef 
The Eogtaey. [Bare in botn intea.] 

impacplaiiod (un-p6r*p1ek8t' )f a, x . Free from 
per^ezity or complication ; mmpie. 

Sioiple, w^p«rj49st9d propoeltlon. 

Loek9, Conduct of Ondentandtng^ | ttk 

9. Not perplexed; not harassed; not embaiv 
raised. 

miperseented (uu-pOr'sf-ku-ted), a. Free from 
persecution. 

I dsre not wish to pssse tbli life unpenueuM of elan- 
deroos tongues, for God hath told us that to be generally 
prais’d is wofulL Milton, An Apology, ete. 

imperaonable (un-p^r'spn-a-bl), a. Not per- 
sonable; not handsome or of go^ appearance. 
Holland, 

nnpanumal (nn-pOr'spn-al), a. Not personal; 
not intended to apply to the person addressed, 
as a remark. 

linpenKmality (im-pAr-so-nal'i-tOt The ab- 
sence of personality; the state of being imper- 
sonal ; absence of reference to a person or |>er- 
Bons. Sidney Lanier^ The English Novel, p. 91. 
[Bare.] 

nnperanadable (nn-p6r-8W&'da-blX a. incapa- 
ble of being persu^ed or inUnenced by mo- 
tives urged. 

nnding his sitter's aiipirsuiufsblsinslanoholy . . . [he] 
had for a time left her eonrt Sir P, Stdnoff, Aroadis, I. 

nnpenmadablettaas (un-pdr-sw&'da-bi-nes), n. 
The character of being unpersuadable ; resis- 
tance to persuasion. Mtehardson, Clarissa Har- 
lowe, U. 64. 

imperaiiasibleiieBs (un-p^r-sw&'si-bi-nes), ». 
Unpersuadableness. Leighton^ Com. on 1 Pet. 
ii. [Bare.] 

imnerBOaiion (un-pOr-sw&^zhon), n. The state 
ofbemg unpersuaded, tetghton, Com. on 1 Pet. 
a. [Bare.! 

unpergHMiTe (un-p^r-swA'siv), a. Not per- 
sdaaivo; unable to persuade. 

X bit nnr unpfrMuatioo Ups. 

Biekardoon, Clsrlisa Harlowe, V. 215. (Poeiss.) 

Iinpertlirbad (un-pdr-t^rbdO) a. Not per- 
turbed; not affeoted by or exhibiting perturba- 
tion, in any sense. 

These perturbations would be so oombined with the uf»> 
perturb^ motion as to produce a 
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+ mckl, 


<un-nlk')»». 

i.] 1 irant. 


r< HE. m i p k ik en; < mmJI 
1. To pick; open with a 


9t. TJuaerciful; pltilosa. 

iinpiMM 6. 1. Having no pity; 

not iaefeiful.-^9. Not excitiiig pity. 

Vutare timea in love, mur ntty her $ 
aitb graoes tuoh 


piea or other instroment. 

With hit osaftihe dpro w ytoi Wk 

Stnoir, Conf. Amant, v. 

9. To pick out; undo by picking: as, to unpkk 
sUtohes. 

Xt was the hentU who, with very great oara and after 
a long oxamlBatien of me silk thriMula wiiekod the t 

•titiS«oBOii..ld.ottb«let«tt«idww«iltli«itaekli, nsottiftlllir (mt-plt'i-fAl-i), oAi. In M intpiti- 
I-..!.!..] m. m wxiMwstfuUy J without monty. 

8. To pick out the stitches of; rip. M. W. of W., la a 214 

A roba bslf-made, and half uapielorf agsin. 

n. intrana. To pick out stitches. 


r. CriUiM. 


I (un-pit^i-ftdHaes), a. The elate 

or cbuaoter of being nnpltifni. Sir JP. SUhmff 
Arcadia^ iii. 

W^e we boys unpiektd, the Mgger (misj^d smv the impitOliati ©to. S©© unpiteoui, ©tc. 
patchwork covers. N, and <?„ 7th ser., X. 14 i < iMt-l + ptfp.] Impiety, 

nnpickable (un-pikVbl), a. [< a»-a + pick-- Bom. i. 18. 

am,’] Incapable of being picked, in any senae. lu^tinlxig (on-pit'i-hig), a. Having no pity; 


How wsry 
But doubu 


they are grown ! not a door open now, 
ie barred ; not a window, 


■bowing no compataion. 

Hurrying from his castia ^tb a eiy 
He raised his hands to the 1^. 

Longfntm, Torqvwnada. 

impityixigly (un-pi t'i-ing-li ), ado. In an unpity- 
ing manner; without compassion, 
nanlaee (un-pli8')» t, (< an-* + place,] To 
displace. 

The papists do place In pre<ominenoo over the whole 
ohuroh the pope, thereby unpkutng Christ, which is the 
Head of the church. 

J. Bradford, Letter! (Barker ©oc., 1858), It 142. 
nnplaoad (un-pUst')y a, 1. Not arranged or 
dfitributea in proper places: nndetermmed in 
regard to place ; confused; jumbled. 

Xt is a thousand times more credible that four mutable 
elements and one Immutablo fifth esseiiea duly snd etm-* 
, ... nsliy placed, neetl no God, than that an anny of Infinite 

,, a. Incapable of small portions, or aeeds uaptawd, should have produced 
ImuI in David’s Care. ^ order aud beauty without a divine marshal 

BUoon, Athelam (ed. 1887). 

9. Having no place, office, or employment un- 
der ^vemment. 

Unpiaud, unpenslon'd. Pope, Imlt of Horace, II 1. 
nnplltglied (un-pl^d')> O. Not plagued: not 
harassed; not torment^; not afflicted. Shak,, 
B. and J., i. 5. 19. 

wnnlaln f (on-plan'), a, [ME. unplain , < gn-X -f 
pMtni.] Not plain; not simple: not open; in- 
sincere. Gower f Conf. Amant., i. 
unpllriliadf (uu-pl4nd')»«i» I^ot deplored; not 
bewailed or lamented. 


. new motion not lem 

regular than the other. WheweU. 

Unpeitlirbedxieaa (un-p^r-t^r'bed-nes), n. The 
quality or state of Ming unperturbed. H, Stdg- 
wiekf Methods of Ethics, p. 172. 

UBpervert (un-x>6r-v^'), v, t [< g»-8 + per- 
vert.] To reconvert ; recover from being a per- 
vert. [Bare.] 

His wife oould never be i mo eri w C e d again, but perished 
In her Jndaicm. Palter, Ck Hist, X. iv. CL (Pamee,) 

I had the credit all over Paris of unpereerting Hsdame 
de V . Sterne, Sentimental Journey, Faria 

uaperrarted (un-pOr-vSr'ted), a. Not pervert- 
ed; not wrested or turned to a wrong sense or 
use. 

imiMtrlflad (un-net'ri-fid), a. Not petrified; 
not converted into stone. 

HXipllilosopllie (un-fil-^-eof 'ik), a. Same as aa- 

pkSoS^hf^, 

imirihildMpllical (un-fil-(i-8ori-kal), a. Not 
pniioBophloal; the reverse of philosophical: 
not according to the rules or principles of sound 
philosophy: as, an nnphUoiophical argument; 
not capable of or not accustomed to philoso- 
pbixing; not expert in general reasoning: as, 
an unphiUmphxedl mind. 


But up with a case of wood, like a sploe-box ; 

And their looks unpkkaitU, 

Beau, and FI, Coxcomb U. 2. 

unpicked (uu-pikt'), a, [< aa-x + mcked,] 1. 

Not picked; not chosen or selected. 

Wliatsoever Ume, or the heedleise band of blind ohenoe, 
heth drawne down frm of old to this present. In her huge 
dragnet, whether Fish, or 8ea>weed. Shells, or Shrubbe, 
unptekt, uncfauaen, thoae are the Fathers. 

MiUent Prelatloal Bpisoopaoy. 

2. Unplucked; ungatbered, as fruit. 

Now comes in the sweeteat morsel of the night, and we 

must hence and leave it unpidted, 

Skak., 2 Hen. IV., Ii. 4. 897. 

3. Not picked or opened with an instrument, 
as a lock 

nnpieTceable (un-pSr's^bl). 
being pierced. Bp. Hall, Sc 
nnpierced (un-pSrst'), a. Not pierced; not 
penetrated. Byron, Majteppa. 
nnpillared (un-pil'&rd), a. Deprived of pillars ; 
not having or supported by pillars. Pope, 

Dunoiad, a 107. 

nnpiUedt (un-pild'), a, [< aa-i + pUlerl, pp. of 
imp.] Unpillaged. Dr. 2)cc, Petty Navy Boyal 
(1676). (Davtes.) 

nnpillowad (un-pirdd), a. Having no pillow; 
having the head not supported. MtlUm, Co- 
mus. 1. 363. 

Unpiiotad (un^I'lot-ed), a. Unguided through 
dangers or difficulties. Charlotte Bronte, Jane 
Eyre, xxxv. 

unpin (un-pin'), v. t,\pre%. and pp. unpxnned, unplnlt(un-pl6t'), v, t. [< 
ppr. [< ME. < un^ + +pUut. <2. «»»%*<*.] 

ntftX.] To remove the pin or pins that fasten. ‘ ^ 

(a) To unbolt. 

He . . . gko the stewe dore al soft 


To die alooo, unpftled, unpUUned, 

Speneer, Paphiialda. 


t umn/niM 

Ckauetr, TroUusriil CBS, 
<Jb) To unfasten or unloose by taking out the pins as, to 
unpin a ribbon or a gown , hene^, to loosen the garmenta 
of, nndresa 

Bmil. Shall I go fetoh your night-gownT 

Dee. No, w^n me here. Sfiak., Othello^ Iv 8 85. 


ME. unpleiten; < an-8 
^ ^ . If. To unfold; ex- 

plain. 

Vnnete may I unpleyten my sentence with wordes. 

Ohaueer, Bodthlns, il prose 8. 

9. To undo the plaits of; unbraid: as, to un- 
plait hair. 

One day she even went tlu 
awilt warm fingera all the wn\ 

R. Broughton, Not 


ing nevOT so PaevisMy. 

Mitton, Animadversiona. Being Intoyned by our Oommiiston not to vngdmU 

,mp^(un-pin'y9u),e.f. [< tmJ» + mnf^i.] 

To loose from pinions or manades; free from Stn^we^tXnn do^ own»,ui«»eiwwwgw«e 
restraint. Clarke, ^ ^ yolks fiWiitS, True T»v!to,n. 98. 

nn^nkedt (nn-pinglrt'), a. Not pinkos not unluited (im.pUm'ted), o. 1. Not lOaatod; 
tu eyelet-hoieso Snofc,, T. of the S*, ^ * *** 


pieroed witl 
fv. 1. 136. 


The mart to eredit and ^ 
seeme to have FhUosophie on 
ffiotatM to 


uphold his 
a nfsaide; 


poipoaaa 

JUkonokUiaea Vi 
vapSOosopMaaf children of ten antidpate His ways 
loamely than thel^hiloeop^ng brethiun. 

JL N. ^rk, Lada oaXMvala p, 287. 


God's 

more aoonmely 

imphllOiophicallF (un-fil-feof'l-kal-i), ado. In 
an unphiloBOphical manner; ixtauonaily; not 
eaimlyo 

(un-fil-^f'i-kalpnes), a. 
The ehavaeter or state of being unpkilogo]mi- 
calo ^ 

(tin-fi4os'^fls), V, t, t< imi- 6 + 
•> To degrade from the character 
of 

Oar p a ssiowi and our i nt e re ets flow la upon vm, and <ei- 
pMlotoyktmmledotmamoetth, Fept, 


mpltaoiis (un-pit'$-ui), a, [< ME. unpiUm, 
wufietaus; < im-i 4- piteous,] If, Impious; 
wicked.— 9. Pitiless; cruel. 

Myn unpMoue lyf diaweth a 1^ nnagreable dwell 
ynges in me. Ohaueer, Bodthina, i meter L 

HlipiteaiUl]^ (un-pit'f-ns-li), adv, K ME. m- 
h, would ' wssrs ■^ L ^^ly! 

berwiw wickedly. IVyeMf, Boclui. wyL 28.-9. In aa 
unpiteoui manner; cruelly'. 

Oxford, In her senilityd baa proved no Ahna ICaCer In 
ffitm so sewGsoiHib oramiiihui her atottnl with the ahsHa 
alone. Sir W, BamiOihm, 

(un-pit'f-us-nes), a. [< ME. 
mpitouencmi < vm^eosm 4- •diess.] tf. JmU 
ety; wick^eis. ^tfci^,XsBY.tix. 7.-^9, The 
character or state c4 oeuig unpiteoui or crueL 
illBd t lad (un-jpit'id). a. 1. Not pitied; not 
eompassionatea; not rsgnmd uith sympa- 
tbetb sorrow. 

Ge^aadwwpisldd, 


ofipontaneous'growth. Wdfkr, Battle of the 
Islands, 1.— 9. Nqt cnltlYated; unimproved* 
Iretend ieaoountry whoHyufmhmMi ThefSrmahave 
neither dwelUng-houeea nor good ofioee, nor are theliiids 
anywhere provided wUh fenoea and oommunloatloiis. 

Jmia On ropery Iiw% tv. 

BHiilaiBtifi (un-nlas'tik), a. 1. Notnlastie: not 
waSl^oM*. JlS^c* Brit,, XfiTeSTJ-S. 
Not snitahle tor plastie representation; nn- 
sonlptnrai* 

u HidMNWiAiiti. mmijijgfn hi aetfon and off tirsil i nn 

a p, UL 

UEplaiuihla (mipl4'si-bl), o. Not platudhie; 
not having a fair or specious appearanee. 

Sttflii smeleiisttle unMMMltlonat 

^ Siiteona m Hv. 

(un-pUM-bH), aikf* In an mi« 
i manner; not ifiaiMbly. 


1 n, H Bivnisf Fariii, iv. 1. 

•wWMIs 


F^o iwmiQioits whlrii nnittrilr not 

MidVM f. Not m 







gaM xat$ba m i 


a. XTnflt to be 
« plea. 0ou^ Sermons^ 

eniAilUUd (tm^'ded)i a. 1. Not pleaded; 
aot uvg^^d. Undefended by an adrocate. 
Otm/jf, 

nnplalMMlfble (un^ld'at-bl)^ a. Incapable of 
bmg pleated. CtUure.j 
M» t mfl i e a iW i dmghttr. Tbe aetmt, It 1 

implaaMaioa (tm*ples'pn»), a. Lack of pleas- 
anoOi disnleaenre* 

mpleaaaat (nn-plea^ent^ a. Not pleasant; 
not aifonUng pleasure ; disagreeable, 

The wordi 

We hftve eieo here and there remeriEed a UtUe of that 
UMboMfit trtok ... of telUas a eto» by Implication 
enSl aiinaloii. aeaauwp, Hallam'i Oonet, Hift 

Hen of worldly mlndi, ending the tme way of life wa- 
jpfieigwf to walk Ijl hare attempted to And ont other and 
easier roada. J. N. Snomm, Panxdilal Sermons, L 0a 

tUffilaaaasitly (nn-ples^Ant-U), ode. In an tm- 
pieasant manner; in a manner not pleasing; 
disagreeably. 

impltHwantnaia (on-ples^Ant-nes), ft. 1. The 
state or quality of being n^leasant j disagree- 
ableness. Nboirer.Eccles. Polity.— 2. A slight 
disagreement or falling out; a petty quarrel ; 
an unimportant misunderstanding. [CoUoq.] 
—ThS Ills nnpliSSSlltnsis, the civil war. [Homoroos, 
tl. A} 

The weether-boardlng in many places is riddled with 
bttUets-^ cards left by passing rlslton during tike latt on* 
pfsesenhiesa TAe Centiwp* ALL 820, 

unpleasantly (un-plez'an-tri), fi. l. Want of 
pleasant^ ; absence or the opposite of eheer- 
lulnesi^ humor, or gaiety; disagreeableuess. 
[Rare.] 

It would hara been wall for a man of so many pecnliar- 
itlas as Dr. Qowar it this ware all the wnplMMatiWy to 
whloh ha anbjactad hlmsalt 

Jon Bee, Esaay on Samuel Foote, p. xU. 

2. An unpleasant oooorrenc^ especially, a 
slight quarrel or falling out. [Bare.] 

Kow, on the other hand, the goddMS and ho* eetabUsh- 
ment of hoasena at lUeuMs, did a rast "stroke of bnsl. 
ness' for more than six oenturles, wlthont any unnletu^ 
smtriM ooounrlng. De Qt$ineey, Seoret SocieUes, L 

If . . . there are two snob Imperious and domineering 
spirits In a family, ua^^Uaeantriu of ooune will arise trom 
their oontentfona. Thaoberaff, ITewoomea, L xxxKl. 

8* A discomfort. [Rare.] 

The minor umdsa wa ffiss attending a hasty tollai 
ChamBtn'e Jo^mai, Oct 9, p. 08ft. iHet,) 

unplMSdd (un-plSsdOf Not pleased; dis- 

please. 

My Mt^pUated aye. 8kak,, Bioh. IL, ilL a 19S. 

QApleaBillg (un-plS'sing), a. Unpleasant; of- 
feusive; diagusung; disagreeable; distasteful. 
Deapitefttl tidlnjpi I 0 wipUating news i 

SHm., Blob. 111., It. L 87. 
A patch of sand is unpteturing; a desert has all the awe 
of ooiiiL AawiB, Among niy Booka let sen, p. 8ia 

Hnplaaslllglp (un-plS'zing-li), adv. In an un- 
ceasing manner. JSp. Death of Absalom. 

implaamSiliaM (un-plS'sing-nes), a. The 
state or ofiaraoter of being unpleasing. Milton, 
Di?oree, ii. 21. 

implaaaiTaf (un-pis^dv). a. [< + ^pleative, 

< plwe + -^a] Not pleasing ; unpleasant. 
Oriel Is never bnt an ifi^iaeriee passion. 

Mp, iidU,BMatAnu, p. loa 
r-g-bl), o. Not 
deasure, Coleridge, 

^ . ?fbv 9 -bU), ada Boas 

not to give pleasure ; without pleasure. 

So, as lady Faokaon rawHtat tha old story onoa mora 
oaa leads It g bnt for Ita snbjaeinot altBgatiiar nnproflt- 
aMyortieg w eii i i wHF . Aaaiwmsi, May, ISPa 

(iin-id!>bl), a. Not pliable. Mol- 

tOU^Uillly' (ttn-p8VbU^ XnanunpUabie 

■uultiet: WWoutmelditiir. 

UMI^Iairf a. Not pliant; not 

eahUybeat; iflft. . 

Tha SMifiihMibow. Cbripsn Odyssey, xxl. 

2. i(ot readily yielding the wRl; not oom- 
pliant 

Aatnhbftt, t it e df sa f smeal ttr. 2Vrihr,Vo.UA 
(nn-p]X'fat4l)> adlr^ In an unpUant 

' «M-i (iateuin) 

] VwO. 

pA wwNi|MM|jmp. wn)NM% 
Me open; «a> 


06SS 

j^mM to rada and there was dalynard to hym ya 
book# of liala ye prophata, and as be impiygkt tha books 
ha founde the place In the whlrim was wi^n, etc; 

Bir A Fyigrymaga, p. ftU 

a. [hCE., < unplite + -able,’} In- 

late; complicated. 

Thar was astahllMad or cryad gravons and tmpitiaftfe oo> 
ampdon* Ohauctr, BoSthliis, L proas A 

nnplnokad (uJH>lukt^), a. Not plucked; not 
ptuled or tom away. JPieMier {and another), 
Two Noble BUnsmenp r. 1. 
nnplng (uu-pl^O» <• £< + p^*} To 

remove a plug Irc^ See unplugged. 

First, tha raalstanoa Is measored in tha nsnal manner 
with the other and of the cable earthed and with no 
ping In A and baJanoa Is oMainad by wudneetng a raals- 
t^oa, B. Meet, Rev. AXV. 660. 

unplugged (un-plugd'), a. Having the plug re- 
moved; also, not plugged: ineleC&ioal testing, 
said of a resistance ^en the plug which sbort- 
circuits the coils of wire forming the resistance 
in the box of resistance-coils is taken out 

unplumb^ (un-plum'), a, [< im-i + plumbB^ a.] 
Not plumb; not vertical. Clarice, 

unplumb^ (un *• [< pluM^,} 
To deprive ox lead; remove the lead from. 
[Rare.] 

Their tnrpttnda purveys to their matioa : and they m»- 
plumb the dead for bnllats to assaastnata ttia living. 

Burke, To a Noble Lord. 

unplumbad (un-plumd'), a. Not plumbed or 
measured by a luumb-line; unfathomed. 

The unpltimb’d, salt, estnu^lng aea. 

M. AtwM, Switaerland, To Margnarita. 

unplnmo (un-pldm'), r. t, [< un-B 4* plume,} 
To strip of plumes or feathers; degrade. Olan- 
viUe, 

un pOCO (On pd'ko). In muetc, a little ; slightly ; 
somewhat: as, unpoeo staccato, somewhat stac- 
cato ; un poco ntardando, retarding a little. 

unpomc (un-po-et'ik), a. Not poetic; unpoet- 
ical. 

unpoetical (un-p^t'i-kal), a, 1 . Not poetical ; 

not having or possessing poetical character; 

. ^ 


* prosaic 


1 at ton, Hist. Eng. Poetry, HL 444. 



2. Not proper to or becoming a poet. Bp. 
Corbet, On the Death of ^een Anne, 
unpoatically (un-x>^t'i-^-i), adv. In an un- 
poetical manner; prosaicmly. 
unpoatlcalliess (un-p 9 -et'i-kal-neB), it. The 
character of being unpoetical.*' 
unpoixited (un-poin'ted), a. 1. Not having a 
point; not sharp. — 2t. Having the pomts un- 
fastened, as a doublet. 

His doublet loose end unpopnted, 

Quovara, Letters <tr. by Hellowes, 1677), p 866. 

8. Having no point or sting; wanting point or 
definite aun or puriiose. 

The ooncdttsion . . . here would have shown dull, list, 
and %mpointed. B. Joneon, Magnetic Lady, iv. A 

4. Not having marks by which to distinguish 
sentences, members, and clauses; unpnnctu- 
ated: as, unpotnted wnting. — 5. Not having 
the vowel points or marks: s^ en unpointed 
manuscript in Hebrew or Arabic. 

The leader of umxdnted Hebrew . . . simidiM f<w him- 
self the vowele, by means of whiob alone the oonsonanti 
can be raised Into expressive sound. _ 

JB. Caird, Fhiloe. of Kant, p. 808. 

unpoladd (un-poisd'), a, 1. Not poised; not 
bdanoed. 

Oft on the brink 

Ofnilo... 

TotteTd the rash democracy ; wapofs'd, 

Aim by tbe rtge devoni'd. Thomson, Liberty. 

2t. Unweii^ed; unhesitating; regardless of 
oonsequences. 

MSB os revenge, gnuip the stern-heiM^ fient 
vl frowitiiig vetigemioe with ui^Mris'd clutch. 

MorsUfH, Antonio and IMlid^ IL, itt. L 

nit p^d fftifi (un-poPsn), V, t. [< us-S poison.} 
To remove or expel poison from; free firom poi- 
son. [Rare.] 

SsSh s eottree ooMd not hut In s s^ tliM have uiiMf 
their perverted mlnda MitA, Sermona v. t 

(un-pol'i-sid), a. 1. Destitute of 

ei^ poHty or a regular form of government. 
IflsrhurfcNi, Divine Legation, I, $5.— 2. Void 
ofpoMey; impolitic; imprudent; stupid. 

(un-porish), v, t [< un-B -f 
1. forwimvepolish or gloss from, as VI 
wood or blackened boots. MomeU, Letters, t 
V,, 2,^2. To deprive of ^oUteness or elegimee; 
Of i nel e gan t . 


How SMCBT untsdidkss the most poH te ! 

fisrlowa V. 8B6 l {Dsefsa) 

nnpollahgd (un-^risht), a. 1. Not poUshsds 
not brou(^t to a polith: noting sunhees of 
marble, wood, metal, etc. 

t/npeUfhd gem no ray on pride bestow. 

Aops, On hlsOsetto. 

2. Deprived of polish.— 8. Not refined in man* 
ners; uncivilised; rude; plain. 

Those first umeoUsk'd matrons, big and bolA 

Drgdsn, ir, of Juvenal s Satires, vL lA 

nnpolits (un-p^-lltO> o. Not polite; not re- 
fined in manners; uncivil; rude; Impolite. 
Tailer, No. 140. 

nnpolitoly (un-p(^Ut'li), ode. Impolitely. 
Rather oonsotoiia and confused, Arthur ariced his par- 
don if he bad stared at him impofilsfy, 

^kms. Little Dorrit, xxlli 

impoliten6M(an-pA1it'neg),n. 1. Laokofpol- 
islii; want of refinement; coarseness, as of a 
style of writing. 

Bad outcries are made of the mpolUsnm oi the style. 

Bktekwall, Seored dailies Defouttid. 
2. Impoliteness. 

impolitic (un-pol'i-tik), a, Impolitio. 
impelled (un-pdld'), a, 1. Not polled; net 
registered or counted; as, a large unpdUed 
vote. 

The opposite party bribed the bar-maid at the Tows 
Anns to hocus the brandy and water of fourteen u mt eiM 
electors. Biekem, 

2t. Unplundered; not stripped* 

BIcber than unpoU d Arabian wealth and Indian gold. 

Fonehawe, Foams (1673), MA 

impollnted (un-pp-lO'ted), a. Not polluted; 
not defiled; not corrupted; pure; unspotted. 
Her fair and unpoUuted flesh. Bkak., Hamlet, v. I flftA 

impqpe (un-pdp'), v. t, [< Un-B pqpe^,} X. 
To oiveBt or deprive of the office, authority, 
and dignities of pope. [Rare.] 

Bo, guilty ! Bo, remains 1 punish gulltl 
He ie tuqwpeA^and all he did 1 damn. 

Drouweig, Bing and Book, XI. XTOl 

2. To deprive of a pope. [Rare.] 

Borne will never so far unpope herself as to part with 
her pretended supremacy. Fitter 

impopalar (un-pop'O-ttr), a. Not popular; 
not having the public favor: as, an unpopular 
magistrate ; an unpopular law. 

We never could very clearly nnderstaiul how It Is that 
' IT in oon venation, ahottld be so 


egotism, so uMfMtputer 
lar in writing. 


ation, shottld be so popn- 
Meonwav, Moore's Byim 

i-larl-ti), ft. Tbe state 


impopnlixitF (un-pop-u-i ,, 
of being unpopular. Burke, Speech on Eeon. 
Reform. 

unpovillarly (un-pop'q-l&r-li), adv. In an un- 
popular manner; not p<mularly. 

mg^ortablet (un-por'ta-ol), a, [ME wniportit- 
< aa-i + portable.} 1, Not j^rtable or 
capable of being carried. Bal€iM,^2, Not 
bearable, as a trouble ; iusupportaele. 

Wherfore the seyd William, nothyr beso trendes . . • 
dnnt not, ne yet no dar not tydyn ne goo abowte Buydie 
ocoupaolon at he am nse*) and disposed, to here (their) 
grete and unportaUe drede and vexaclon. 

Poston X>0tisf A L 17. 

importioiied (un-pdr'shqud), a. Not endowed 
or furnished with a portion or forttme. 

Has virtoo charms? 1 grant her heavenly fair, 

But if unportiomd, all will interest wed. 

young, Night Xhonghte, vIL 

unportllOlUI (un-por'^u-us), a, [< im-i 4- *por* 
tuous, < h.poriuoeus, full ofporta^portua, port: 
eeeport^.j Having no ports. [Rare.] 

An unpertuous coast Burke, A Begiclde Bmca iH> 

impositive (un-pos'i-tiv), a. Not positive; not 
aesertive. 

A dumb, unpoeitiee life, under the power of the worlA 
SiJMkneU, Sermons for the New lifA xviL 

impOilOgged (un-po-sestO, a, 1. Not pos- 
sessed; not owned; 'not held; not occupied. 
Bnrii vast room In nature u mw ss sss oe t 
By Uving souL Jfd^ P. L.. vUL 168. 

2. Not in possession: used with of. 

The mind, nsimMeied gfvirtaa 

r. JTnodB, Christian Philosophy, 1 88. 

mie bead la entirely umpoteeeeed qf ciliated lobes. 

W, B. Carpenter, Hloros., p. 468. 

impomotfagt (un-pq-ees'ing), a. Having no 
possessions. ^ 

Thou empoesteting bastard 1 Shak,, Lear, It L flA 
^un-po^ n, Impossi- 

R weUM be a matter of utter uiwosefbOfty. _ 

Pee, King Peat 



mpOMiUi# 

unpoMible (un-pos'i»bl), a. [< ME. unj>09Hhh; immotdiiitedlir 

< Impossible. 

sure.] 


6096 

, (iiiiiw«s'Moii4ed*U)^ 

[Obsolete or Without precedent t exeeptioimUy. 

uuiiredicit (un-prfdiktO, <• t< 


ads. 


It b hard with leutlenou^ bat wpoattU with lonere MbU} To revoke or vetraot predioldoii. 
" . . kI name ■gaUie, 


eroeltb, to ooU ihom t»oko to good 

Ateh€mt The SoholeniMter, p, 46. 


liAUiwiMiflbb. 8hak!^%^il,'iL%m, 
A thing unpo$tibU to ut 
ThU iton leenii to be. 

r ibWn ^ood (OhUd's BoUada, y. 870). 


Meant 1 most ON, thou aaar^t: nredlotion ebe 
Will wepridbty and fafl me of the throne. 

JfOtom r. E., UL 


Inardwi ipctdlbSthriiMtSttdtvte^rcritfer 4«^ «r 
attmltr. 

(e) Kot plaiiiied ; not eofM ool fn advaiiee I extei^^ 
aaan anMnnMniirf arodenti 

1. Not preg- 9. In mmie, ipeciflosaiy of o dissonont tone, 
not held over mm o preceding chord or other* 


1. Not having a 


naprigiiaiit (un-prw^nwt), o. 

nant; not quickened: witho/. , __ 

Uke Johii.a-d 2 aaiBa, wuwMMia ^ pTepsjod; reached by a wdp, 

Andean ear nothing. Shak,, Hainiet, it i 606. UnprepftFOdly (ttn*prf*pir'ed*H), ods. Itt an 

ft. Not quick of wit; dull. unprepared manner or condition; without due 

Thb deed . , . makee me wnfngntmt p repa ration. » ^ ^ v .m. 

AndduittoaUprooewUiuta lUipniparedlieMl (un-prf-pftr'od-nes), o. The 

M. lor M., 1?. A tt. state of being unprepar^ unready, ojr unfit* 
Mtpe were Cghtiiig . , . againat nuprqjlldieatel (un-prf-j5'di-kftt), 0 . Not pre- ted; want of prepmoon. 

8. Not posted or informed. [Oolloq.] possessed by settled opinions ; unprejudiced. impvnpoSjmMMd fun-pr^pp-aest';, a. Not pre- 

UapOWOr (un-pou'Or), n. Lack of power; ^ak- ^ ^ cheete body le tlM niothw of wtidom 


TruoTakqfJ 

impoited (un*p58'ted), a. 
fixed post or situation. 

There were abo eome Qaeenli oAoera going out to Join 
their reglnienbi a few younger men, «fyKMCiMt, who ex- 
peoted to be attached to quaen'e regimeuu. ae tbelr own 


[O^leteoreoTliiclaH 


possessed: not biased 1^ previous opinions; 


impowarfbl Om-pou^er-foi), a. 
impotent. Vowley, Davideis, i. 


Not powmul ; 


uoprejiidicatanMS 

The oharaoter or st 


j^apomaou, uiv« 

alucm’ntoolidea and tmpnpadA not xurejudioed. 

Taidor. Holy Uviiift «. A mprepogsogglng (un-urfi-pp-aes^ing), a. 


Not 


J$r, 

_ (un<prf*jb'di-k&t-ne8), m, 

'ti-k^bl),a. Notpnw- '«« or •tote of being Bnprejnd£«»te. 

fomid; tm^ndlce n. Freedom from (m-prf^bd'), a. Not pre- 

xiii ' * prejudice. scribed; not authoritatively laid down: not ap- 

Mr.Oarlidebanaathorwhohaanowbeeniolongbe. pointed : as, UfipreMflhed ceremony. Bp, Sail, 
lore the world that we may feel toward! him lomeitnlng " - — 


prepoesesdng; not atmctive or engaging; un« 
pleasing: as, a person of unprapaiimiinp ap* 
pearanoe. 


Notpraotioal. 
attention to mattere of 
» thoM of praotioe. 


Mtlon, or utility ; oareleee about tMngi merely proSteble ; 
henbe, unfitted to deal with realltlea. unprejudiced (un-prej'q-dist), a. [Early mod. 

tor my own part, I am qnlte willing to confeee that I E. also unpr^udied ; < ua-l 4- pnAudioedA 1 . 

prejudiced; free from undue bias or pre- 
methat being too possession; not preoccupied by opinion; im- 
Aeimg, ArnotSm Boolu. 2d aer., p. 16 a partial : as, an unpr^ieed mind. 

(h) Hot dictated by or in harmony with experience In 
^bofedieme. — “ 


8^ See in^ 
The 


aotnal work : as, an wiunweci 
ptwtitobls. 

unpraetlcalify (un*prak-ti-kal'i-ti), i 
enaraoter of being unpractical, " 
unpraotieaUy (nn-prak'ti-kal4), adv, 
unpractical manner; not practically. 
unpraeti8od,uimractio6a(un-prak’tu^ i. 
Not having been tangbt by praonce; not skilled; 
not having experience ; raw; unskilful. 


. , ^ Letter from the Tower. 

of the uapr^Mbe of portmjw. unptasMltablu (un.pr?-sen'tft.bl), o. Not pre- 

XowfU, Study Windows, p. 181 . sentable; not fit for being presented or inl^ 
duced to company or society; not In proper 
trim; unfit to oe seen. 

I oonld better eat with one who did not req^ the 
tmth or the lawi than with a rioren and unpMmUttbU 
pereoa 0. W, Smenoo, p. 164. 

The ttiMniiig of ttem may be m lUaln th^^y UHprefSOd (un-prest'), «. 1. Not pressed. 

4^,nd t.M«»bl.m«.nwy«rUlta,m«l«.fa gdth.m. 5^ ,nJow Irtt Sltat., A. Md&.IH. U. IM. 

a. Not waipod by or proeeedlng from pi«- Notenforo^. C^»rfoji, Oreat BebjlUon, 
iudlca: M,*“*'*f*'<!M<««*inagment.-8.Not napwroinllig (im-prfrt'mlng), o. Not pre- 
In an hurt ; unimpair^ ;^damaged. suming; modest; humble; unpretentious. 

tsawsTSSSsssar™, 

LeauIngJWng I^wb myrtiudM in P^. UBpresumptUOUS (un-prf-sump'l^-us), a. Not 

sT’sidr 

▼anoe tbemMlm to have very often got the upper hand unprejudiced manner, impartially. [Rare.] Cbteper, Task, v. 746. 

and maatery of jom new made Md Let «• oonalder thb evidenoe aa impr^tufbedb end UAPIWtaudhlg (un-prS-ten'ding), a. Not pre* 

Sir T. Jfere, Utopia gr, by BobliiKm). 1. oamftUly ae we can. Amor. M., XXld 8W. teSdSTtOW chS^nTany^S^ncUon 

8te Not known; not familiar through use or as* unprqjuddoediiess (uu-prej'iHliBt-nes), n. The periwiuy; unassuming; modest. 

*»«*•**«“• state of being unprolodioed. Clartx. T,ma,cHnadybMmuau,bmmtu,Autvf,tm<d 

n* trader l>r tra dlrrat . my mpnlste (an-pru St), o. t. To depose from tug put of awiUnd. Av. 

WouiMtod. rad Hying born impruitod <Uy. Prttr. the dignity Of TOtate} ^^pose from tbo onto- mroretenttOBI (un-prS-ten'shue), a. Not pre- 
8. Not practised; not put into operation or use. . "P* Saokei, Abp. Wi l lia ms , ii. 120. tentious; makiug no claim to distinction; mod- 

Wsregna ordered all hb Galla ... to leave their honea , «* i am v i\ tt hi- 

being unpractised; want of practice. 1* Not capable of being premeditated or pre- Athmumm, No. 8840, p. 888. 

impraiM (un-prfi*0, V. t [< us-* + prai9e.1 viously thought of . lmp,jm.-^2. Unforeseen; uaprgttlnefii (un-prit'i*nes), *. The 
To deprive of praise; strip of commendation, unlooked for; unexpected. being unpretty: want of prettiness. 

Toung. A oaptol of wind . . . eomee against yon . . . with 

lUinraj (an-i>rft'), r. t. fX ush* + To MOkmprom^^ 


State of 


i Msjww m sdftgSbpnto. 

— M, Senttmental Jonniey, The Fragment 


The freedom 
ea tt werA ia^pray what 


- ^ , . r< US-* + proyi.] To 

revoke, recall, or negative by a subsequent ^ ^ 

prayer having a tendency or raeot contrary to OMIWnwdtotat (un-prjrtned i-t&t), a. Unpre- 
Sat of a former one. [foire.] meditated. 

fhb obedience., .made him. ’ In wjWen end wMsomaittab 
badbeforeWei and, whenIamnotmysSlf,BWI«iqwbnotmypray» 

Sir M. ^rist Cmcifled. Bermooi, xL 

unpramd Cm-pifd’), «. [Early mod. E. ea- '«*?*^**l** «• '* 

prato^ < ME. «)ipn)y»(l/<i».l+pnqwd.] 1 , Not previously meditated or thought oyer. 

Not prayed for; not solicited reverently: with 
far. 

War ft th^lene nothing eserobd/or that mal neiieliie 
to the pacllbaoluii of thb dioblc^ then noat they per* 
edventorc pntte Into theyr Mmlce both mathMu masse, 
end etiensoog; SirT. Works, P 8SA 

df. Unsolicited; unasked. 

Thow [Death! sleet so feb in sondry wyse 
Agens hire wil, wiproyed dmr and nymU. 

(mtutr, Tn^i% iv. SIA , „ 

impiMdi (tm-pre<di'), «. t [< an-s -I- pmieh.] Uftinudita*^ ('to-prS- 
Topreaoh the contri^of ; recant in inreaching. 

[Bare.] . m.. — a 


And 4&ctateeto me'ainiBberlhg, or'lnaplrse 
Basy my viyriw ied g sfsd vWNi 

^ MUkm, P. L, I*. 84. 

Profnee stralne at nuperis e daf of e rf art 

glo^, TIm Skylailc^ 
9. Not previously purposed or intended; not 

done by design: as, an ' " “ 

fiyn. 1 Unstodledr&r 


m elergy di^ own prlndvlae denied, 
Ufpmnacd their non-restsHng cani 

JHfm, True-Bom Hnslbhwsn, IL 


), n* 


nmadbiiigt (w-prfi'ching), a, 
hMiit of prmhing. 


Not in the 


med'i-tA-ted-U), 

. — manner; without 

premeditation : undeslgiiediy. 
ittpranoditatloiB (;uajprf*med*i-t8^ 

Aoseuee of premeditatiouf tinde«lgBi 

sib AIMS, LXV.MA 
Tha 


-■•"-"-■aa-,— 

mpnMdMrtad (ua-pree'f^en-tad), a. Hav- ** 

lug no preeedent or exan^le; unexampled. *• *' 

I tauraraH tyundra oUta I iraad ayMU by a “ - 

moet etrasge snfij s |e> Ms s f i d manner of 


S>.fWier, 


Boston, Jkns 6, im 



She aari tt b not pretty In n young lady to sl|^; but 
where b the tnyrefimem of ItT 

AUbnbm, Sir Cheiles Orendbon, IXL ftL 

unpir a t t ir (un-prit'i), a. Not pretty; lacking 
prettinm, attraetivenese, elegance, or dharm. 
Hb Bngltah b blnndering but not wapreby. 

Mum. SA^iiy, DlaiyrtL lu. (XMia) ‘ 

imiVtyaiUllf (un*pE^vfiaing),a^ Of no force; 
unavailing; vain. 

Throw to emtli 
Thb m m rfmUi ofi woa 

SMtd, I A Mr. 

npmviiMilB (un-pr^-yen^tg-bl), a. Thai 
cannot be prevented, 

IgJpWia ta bIgBM (un-pnf ven'tg-bl*nes), n. 
The character or state of oeing uaprsventa- 
t Ue; inevitaldlenesi. JM,Ncb^,llM. 

• m pwmrt a d (un^ptf^ven^ted), a. l. NotiHre- 
‘ Tinted; not hindbed.'^9te Not j^pceedea by 
anything. 

Graee . • . 

(un-pditO; a* lb Having no price set 
^Indioatad. 

Ai kmm m k Va iin, p tsa 

9u Priceless; above or beyond price, 

(na-prifF), ih fc 
wWaiwitoiHii 

IbCimiudlshislAsHmA fWSAasL liialbia't m. 



rod6pHT0ofl 


Tf V. t f< iiM + priegt,} 

‘ orftvUiorttfofaprieit; 


tjwiL hkilwm iff ’ftawiii. onW MuuiUftM^ fctm. 

lumicitfar (u»i;)rM^ll)^ a. tTnmiitftble to or 
ttnboooiittiiiff tk vtiosti 

imsdsm (ttii<«riiui')i ^ [< + oHnotf.] 

To «trip of tbe ohmetor or authority of a 
pxfuoo; dopriro of principality or tovoreignty. 
[Bare.] 

QoMii yUar . . . would not mfirim bentlf to obey 
hi* HoUiiaea FulUr, Worthlaa Wanriok. 

unprlimljr (aii-prixui^U)> a. Unbecoming a 
mnnce; not reaembling a prince. MUtan. Ane. 
to Eikon ]^ililm» i 9. 

Om-^n^al-nl), e. t [< an-.2 + 
^ rodeetroytne moral principlee of; 
irrupt, [Bare.] 

They have been prliiolpled, or rether uiwrMpled, by 
•0^ ttttora E, 7ool ofQaality, L llL 

unprinolpled (un-prin'ei*pld)) a. [< aa-i + 
prindpUdA 1. Kot having settled principles; 
not grounded in principle. [Bare.] 

So uiifirinetpUd In Vlrtne^e book. 

Miui^ Oomna l. 867. 
U. Having no sound moral principles ; desti- 
tute of virtue; not restrained by conscience; 
profligate; immoral. 

Ifan^or aiiDple, gnUelew Baynee waa imetae to Mn. 
Dr. Tuinio before the married that moet imprOie^pM 
mao. Thaektray, niUiiH xvL 

8. Not resulting from good principles; iniqui- 
tous; wicked. 

I diadaim all tnoh mprMpUd libertlea— let me bat 
bare tratb and the law on my aide. 

Irving, Kntokerboeker, p 888. 

nnjttineipledness (un-prin'si-pld-nes). w. The 
quality or state of being unprincipled; im- 
morality; wickedness. 

imprison (un-priz'n), e. t. [< vn-a + pmon.] 
To release or deliver from priso^ set free. 
Donne, Letter to the Countess of Huntington. 
[Bare.1 . 

unprlvilaged (tm-privM-lejd), a. Not privi- 
leged; not e^oymg a particular privilege, 
liberty, or immunity. 

Where even the children of the peer were ungeriviUgmtt 
no lower olaaa could aaaert any ezcliialve claim. 

S, A, Fremncm, Anier. heota., p 887. 

nnpriiablot (un-pri's^bl), n. Incapable of 
bmng prized or having its value estimated, 
as being either below valuation or above or 
beyond valuation. 

A hanbllnf veaacl was he outain of, 

For shallow draught and biuk ufipmoMe. 

ShvS., T. K., V. 1. 68. 

Tour ring ouw be stolen too; so of your iMraoe of un 
prfoaMs osumatioui ; the one la but frail and the other 
oasnaL Shak., Cymbeline, L i. SS. 

nnpriiad (un-prlzd^, a. Not valued, as being 
eiuier below or beyond valuation. 

Kot all the dukes of waterish Burgundy 
Oim buy this UNprtewf precious maid of ma 

Shok,, Uax, L 1. 162. 
But seemlmdy a thing despised ; 

Bven by the sun and air un gr iad , 

Wmdmoorth, Italian Itinerant 

impIobAblyt (un-probV^U), udo. 1. In a 
manner not to be approved of; improperly. 

To diminish bythe authority of wise and knowing men, 
tbtnge tti^nstly gnd utiprokwig crept in. 


8. Lnnrobabty. Imp, Diet 
WproelabllSd (un-prO-klftmd'), a. Not pro- 
clalmkl; not notiim V public declaration. 

Aisasslo*Ul^ had levied war, 

War s nyre ri a f nii dr ^ MHiin, 7. L., sL m 

muriMiiettva (un-pr^duk'tiv), a. 1. Not pro- 
ductive; bamn; more especially, not produ- 
cing lar^mps; not making profitable returns 
for lidMir: astuihprodaclfociand; inpoUteeon,, 
not Incrcisiiig the quantity or exehangeable 
value of artimes of eonaumption: as, atipro- 
dtarifoc labor* 

ThfoaoMeman • . deetring that an pertef his prop 
^ or oSoKthSO^ fie soqMtidusriw during bto absent 
de she nesS ariaiuisnienti 
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i mproA HSt i f i tf (ttn5«Hn3t*tlvl.tt), a. The 
qiuallty or state of being unproduenve; un- 
g^uetlveneso. Nineteenth COntnry, XinV. 

lUvitflHMd (im-pi^-tfaid'). o. Not profMiod 
or dOMMMlm not poltntM or violated. Dry- 

improfamlonal (un-^^fesh'Qn-gl), a. l. Not 
pertaining to one’s profession.— 2. Not be- 
longing to a profession: as, an unprofessional 
man.— 8. Not befitting a certain profession or 
a member of a profesmon; notin keeping with 
the rules of a eertain profession: as, unpro- 
fessional conduct. 

unprofagilonnlly (un-prfr-fesh^qn-gl-i), adv. In 
an unprofessioiial manner, 
nnproielcncj (un-pr^flsVpn-si), n. Want of 
proficiency. am, 

nnprofitt (un-prof 'it), a. Want of profit ; un- 
profitableness ; uselessness, 
unprofitable (un-prof 'i-ty-bl), a. [MB. unprof- 
itable; <un-^ -i-profitableJ] 1. Not profitable; 
bringing no profit; producing no gmn, advan- 
tage. or Improvement; serving no useful or de- 
sired end; useless; profitless: MySaiui^proJlta- 
ble business ; an unprofitable servant. 

Kot with grief, lor that la wiipro;lto6fo. Sch zlli 17. 

Any boaat unproJUabU for aervlee they kilL 

(k^ John 8mUh, Tne Travels, L 86. 

2t. Unimproved; unlearned. 

Any nncnnnynge andunpro/ko^man, u men ben wont 
to fyode comunly amonget the poeple. 

Chanoer, Bodthlas, L proee L 

«iyiL Bootless, nnremunarative, trultlcM, fatfisL 
unprofitableneM (un-prof'i-ta-bl-nes), a. The 
state of producing no profit or good; useless- 
ness; inutility. Addison. 
unprofltably (uu-prof'i-ta-bll), ade» In an un- 
profitable manner; without profit, gain, benefit, 
advantage, or use; to no good purpose or ef- 
fect. 

Oar wasted oil unprojhakiy bams, 

Like hidden lampe in old sepnldiral nma 

CowpoTt Oonversatlon, L 867. 

Unproflted (un-prof 'i-ted), a. Not having profit 
or gain; profitfefls. Shak,, T. N.Ji. 4. 
UUprofiongt (un-prof^-ting), a. Unprofitable. 
B, Jonson, Epigrams, xc. 
unpromaiiTC (un-pr^-gres'iv), a. Not pro- 
gressive; conservative. 

nnpr<HprMBiy6n6M(un-pi^-gres'iv-nes),n. The 
quality or state of being unj^gressiye; stag- 
nation. Pop, 8m. Mo.,2LK..t72, 
*UllBr6]libltCa (un-pro-hib'i-ted), a. Not pro- 
hinited; not forbiaden; lawful. Milton. 
unprojeetad (un-pr^iek'ted), a. Not planned ; 
not projected. South. 

unpTOliflo (un-pr^lif'ik), a. Not prolific ; bar- 
ren ; not mroducing young or fruit; not fertile 
or nuitful. Sir M. Hale. 

UnpTOmiie (un-prom'is), v. t. K ws-S + prom- 
tee.] To revoke, retract, or recall, as a promise. 

Prouiies ere no fetters ; with (hat tongue 
Thy promise pest, vnpromiH it agetne. 

Cht^^num. All Fools, IL L 

unpraniied (un-prom'ist), a. Not promised or 
engaged; unoovenanted. 

Leave nought vnpromist, Spnmr, F. Q., V. v. 40. 

unproniigby; (un-prom 'l-sing), a. Not promis- 
ing; not affording a favorable prospect of suo- 
oei& of exoellenoe. of profit, ol interest, etc.; 
not lookiiig as if likely to turn out well: as, 
an unpromising youth ; an unpromising season. 

Bren the most lieevy, lumpish, end wnpromisaw infants 
appear to be much improved by it. 

ip. Bsrkmyt Farther ThougliU on Ta^water. 
Inaiayloions, anpropltious, unfavorable, unto- 

liuroolatcd (un-promp'ted), a. Not prompt- 
ed;* not dictated ; not urged or ingtigated. 

My Tongue talks, uiqHviapted by my Heart. 

Ostyme, To Cynthia. 


tuvpmilili 

mipTOP (un-prop'), V. t [< ah-* + prqp.1 To 
remove a prop or props from; deprive of sup- 
port. 

nnpTOport (un-prop'dr), a. 1. Not proper or 
confined to one person; not peculiar. 

There 's millions now alive 
That nhfotly lie in tboae unproper beds 
Which they dare swear peculiar. 

Skak„ Othello, Iv. L 60. 

2. Not fit or proMr; not suited; improper. 
Jet. Tofflor, Beal rasence. x. 

Hnproperlyt (un-prop'dr-li), ode. 'Unfitly; im- 
properly. 

Vnpropvrly ascribed to Caucasus. 

Purehav, FUgrimage^ p. 41. 

nnprophfittc. impro|^6tical (un-pr$-fet'ik, 
-i-lcal), a. Not pro]^etio; not foreseeing or 
not predicting fuWe events. 

Wretch , . . ot mnpnpkotie aouL Pope, OdynM^^sztt. 

nnpropitUble (un-pro-pish'i-^-bl), a. That 
cannot be propitiated. 

A noble race is perishing at the hand of that unpropUS- 
able avenger who waits on secnlsr misconduct. 

The AoaAemy, March 28^ 1801, ^ m. 

HnpropitioilS (un-pr^pish'us), a. Not propi- 
tious; not favorable ; inauspicious. 

Now Samed the dog<star*s unprvpttieus ray, 

Smote every brain, and wither'd evei; bay. 

Pope, Dunciad, Iv. 9. 

Hnpropitloasly (un-pr5-pish'us-li), adr. In an 
uupropitiouB manner ; iuauspiciously . 

Hapdropitioiis&ess (un-pr^pWus-nes), n. The 
quality or state of being unpropitious; unfavor-* 
Idleness ; inauspiciousness. 

linmoporaoilAble (un-pr^pdr'shgn-;^bl). a. 
Wanting due proportion ; disproportioname. 

Beaideathe roofe is not to be thouj^t enproporHonable. 

Purthae, FU^msge^ p. 10. 

nnproporttoiiablaiiaBB (im-pr$-|»dr'shqn-f^bl- 
nes). n. The character or state of being unpro- 
portionable ; unsuitability. Bp. Oaudm, Tears 
of the CJhurch, p. 586. {Dames.) 

Hnproportioiiaie (un-pr^-por'shgu-At), a. 
Not riri^rtionate; dispimportionate ; unfit. 
Danim, (Svil Wars, vi. 

nnproportio&ad (un-pro-pdr'shgnd), a. Not 
proportioned; notsuitaDle. 

To melt this w i y rcpcrtion’d frame of natura. 

B. Joneon, Bvery Man ont bis Hnmcnr, 1. L 

impropOBfid (un-pr^p5zd'), a. Not proposed; 
not onered for acceptance, adoption, or the 
like : as, the motion or candidate is as yet aa- 
proposed. Dryden. 

unpropped (uu-propt'), a. Not propped not 
Buppemed or upheld. Dryden, tr. of Ovid’s 
Metamorph., viil. 

improprietjr(ui}-pr^pri'e-ti), n. Lack of pro- 
priety; error; inoorreetness ; unsuitableness; 
impropriety. [Bare.] 

The Intereet of a reepectable Bngliehnian may be aatd, 
without any vnp^ropriely, to be identical with that of hte 
wUe. Maeavlay, Mill on Qovemment 

impirofletyte (un-pros'f^Ut), v. t. [< aa-S ^pros- 
elyte.'] To prevent being made a pros^ie or 
convert; wm back from proselytism. [Bare.] 

This text . . . happily unproeelyted some Inclinable to 
bla opinions. Cti. HIsL, X iv. S. (Jkmies.) 

Not pros- 
sucoess; unfoitn- 


Ara^ Tha Farablcs of Our Lordi p* 684. 
1 can the man in ttsde su aiyre d u rtf es laborer who 
^^ooidatton, Instead of by 

2, Net piodutting tome tpecified afiset or re- 
iilltf with qr; a% aots mprwiuetiis qf good. 
MipfN)4li6ttV6)^ loan 

unprodhotlvo msmnm 

n. m 


unpronomeeable word. 

But two. a youth and maldan, 

Were left to brave the sterin, 

With unpronouneeMe Duteb ttasMS, 

And hearts with tme love warm* 

IfsBiea, Sfpistlas. 

2. Unfit for being pronounced* named, or men- 
tioned ; immenrionable ae being offensive to 
cfaMteears. 


,lli. 


tnoed (un-prd-notmet'), u. Notjpro- 
; not uttered. vaoaUonBSMir- 


improfipeoroiui (un-pros'pCr-us), a. 
perouB ; not attended with sucoe 
nate; unsuccessful. 

A soldier must not think himself u np roeperoue If he be 
not successful as the eon of Philip. 

Jer. Taylor, Holy Living^ it 6. 

nnproepertmaly (un-pros'pCr-us-li), adv. Un- 
successfully; unfortunately. 

Carettcui, flying secured himself among the Mountains 
of Wales, where he died after he had unpronereudy 
reigned three Yeats. Baker, Ohroniolea p. A 

imprOfiperoiume88(ttn-pro8'pCr-us-ne8),n. The 
state of being unprosperous; want of success; 
failure of the desirad result. Hammond, 'Weida, 
IV. 408. 

mipirotoeted (un-pr$-tek'ted), a. Not pro- 
tect^ ; not defended ; not supported. Hooker, 
Bedes. Polity. 

Haprobeotedneea (un^pr^tek'ted-nes), n. The 
state of being unprotected; defenselessness. 
TBs J2aalfo,LXIV.858. 

HUproteetailtiBe (un-prot'es-tyu-tiz), r. t. To 
cause to change from the Protestant religion 
to some other; render other than Protestant; 
divest of Protestant chaffiReristics or features. 
[Bare.] 

To XomaiUai the Cbnreh Is not to reform it. To wi- 
j wV ^ SW li W Is not to rafonn it Kingtiey, Llfe(1861X bL 

HBWfiVBiUfi (im-prC'vf^bl), a. Not capable of 
bmg proved, demonstrated, confirmed, or ee- 



vBprmldi 

tablished. Aleo mllad Bp.MtUl, 

DisBuaBive from Popery, 
nnprovad a. [< ME. ^unproved; 

< + prcvea.'] 1. Not proved; not known 

by trial; not tested. 

A troth wupromA knli^i Sp«t%mr» 

9. Not established as true by argnment, demon- 
stration! or evidence. 

Thoro it much of whtt thoold be demonetrated loft tm* 
prooad. Boyk. 

nnprowednatl (nn-prbvd'nes), n. [1££. an- 
provedne$s; < mpro^ + -ness.] Inexperience, 
frors o/Ateron^ (E. E. T. 8.). 1. 1019. 
nnpiroiMe (un-pr6-vid')> <’• [v + nroeidc.] 
To tmfumisli ; divest or strip of qualifications ; 
in the following quotation, to divest of resolu- 
tion. 

in not oxpottulate with her, loot her body and betn^ 
Hnprovida my mind again. 8/uUCu Othello, Iv. L filB. 

nnprovided (un-prq-vl'ded)! a. 1. Not pro- 
vided; unfurnisbed; uns^plied: with with, 
formerly of: as, unp^tdea with money. 

Utterly ttnpravidad qf all other natunO, moral, or tpir* 
itoal abfliUet. 8p^ 

1 thallmtJtethepabllo a protent of theaeenriontpiecet 
at tneh time at I thalT - * ** 


WHM 

8aCh sn oKtlaetlCB of imlgfiiatttyin what weald be evo* 
Intloiial dotnre will alwi^ be prevented by tMfmtM 
aottrltr of the imgaenaligto |ey 

XI, it* That whioh cannot be quenched; fig- 
uratively! one whose seal oannot be quencheo. 
COoUoq.l 

unquailiaabliiieaa (nn-kwen'ob#-bl-nes)! n. 
The state of being nnquenchable. BakiwiXL 
•^Pol<>87> 

ttoiquaacltably (un-kwen'obg-bli). ode.* la an 
unquenchable manner; so as to be unquench- 
able. 

That lamp ahiOl biini weeiwfidbib^ 

^-Si»lirLrafL.M.,tt 

imqnaittoiutblllty (un-kwes^ohqn-f^bUl-ti^ n. 
The character or state of being unquestion- 
able; also! that whioh oannot be quesnoned or 
doubted; a certainty. 

Our religion it . 
oMitp. 


Ulflndi 


other 
Proton Worda. 


myaelf tttuwoeidid 
tuldeott. Addimm, Proi 

2. Having made no preparation; not suitably 
prepared; unprepared. 

Team for a ntteikt unteon aflmrd roliot ; 

But, unprovided for a tuddon blow. 

Like Kiobe we marble grow. 

JDrydvn, Threnodia Auguotalit, v. 

8t. Unforeseen. 8pemer, 
mprovldedly (un-pr^vi'ded-li)! adv. In an 
unprovided manner; without provision; un- 
preparedly. 

1 l]|prowid 6 lltt(un-prov'i-dent), a. Improvident. 
Bmu, and FL, Thierry and Theodoret, iv. 
nnvrOTOked (un-pro-vokt^, a. l. Not pro- 
voked ; not incited. ‘ 

When all on the tndden, the Smeotymnnant, a atraiige 
generation of men, unprovoked^ nnthought of, cry out of 
hard meatare, and fly in my face, at men wrongfully ac- 
coted. kP* FaU, Ant. to Vlndiottion of Smeotymnuui. 

2. Not proceeding from provocation or just 
cause : as, an unprovoked attack. 

A rebellton to detective tnd to unprovoked. Drffdvn, 

unprOTOkedly (un-pro-vo'ked-li), ado. In an 
unprovoked manner ; without provocation 
apnidexicet (un-prfiMens), n. [ME.; < wn-^ + 


wudenoe.'l Want of prudence; imprudence; 
fmprovidenee. 

Ihe eaprudtffwe of foolit fitj erring. 

Wyel{f, Pror. xJr. la 

unpnidailtt (un-prO'dent)! a. Imprudent. 

unprudeiltial (un-pr^en'shi)!), a. Imprudent. 

The mott unwise and unprudential act 

JTilfon, Elkonoklattet, mdii. 

unpmned (un-prdud')! a. Not pruned; not 
lopped or trimmed. 

Vmit-treea all unprunad Shak., Elcb. II., UL A 45 

unpublic (un-pub'lik), a. Not public ; private ; 
not generally seen or known. [Bare.] 

Virgint mutt be retired tnd itnpubUe. 

Jer. Tuyhr, Holy living^ II. a 

tuimblisliad (ttn-i>ub'li8ht)! a. 1, Not made 
public; secret; private. 

Unp^ieh'd vlrtnea. 8kak., Lear, Ir. A la 

2. Not published ; still in manuscript, as a booh. 

The flnett Turner etching it of an aqnednet with aitork 
standing in a mountain stream, not in the pubUtbed ee- 
rlet; and next to it ere ihvunpubtiehed etohiogs of the 
Via If alt and Orowhnrtt 

Jkudein, Blementt of Drawing 187a 

unimdcer (un-puk'Cr), v. t, £< iw*2 + pucker.] 
To smooth away the puckers of ; relax. 

Let but Teufeltdrdekh open hit mouth, HtQtchrtoke’t 
alto unpuekered itself into a free doorway. 

Carlyle, Sartor Eetaiiut, L a 

UttpHifl (un-puf'), V, t. [< ufi-2 + puff.1 To take 
away the vanity of ; humble. 
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punished: apjdiad to nmons or things. MU- 
Urn, Answer to Baimanus! v. 157. 

Whcie att odbiid, tto eriam *4 UNiNmiia^^ 

May, tr. of Luosb, v. 

UpWlillutblsr (un-pun^lsh-^hli)! adv. With- 
out being orbeoonung liable to punishment. 

MUUm, Answer to Elkon Badlik^ $ 28. 
n«nnfiU>eid (un-pun'isht), a. Not punished; 
s^eredtopass without punishment or with 
impunity. 

Shill Innooenoe 

In her be branded, and my gnilt eeoapt 
wSS&uir (and Maeeingerr% Lovers* Progrtta v. L 
ll]j|rm(un-pfir')»a* Not pure; impure. Donne. 

impiiraly (un-pur'li), ode. Inmurely. Bp. Bale, 

Engli^ Votanes, ii. [Bare.j 
llllptEreiies8(unjj)ur'nes),ft. Impurity. J.UdaU, 

On Luke ii. [Bare.] 

HnpTirgod (un-pCrjd ), a. Not purged, (a) Un- 
purlfled. 

The rheumy and unpuryed air. Shot., J. 0., U. X. 866. 

(b) Not cleared from mmral defilement or guilt 

I fetre it would but htrme the truth for me to retaon 
in hn* bebtlfe, to long at 1 should suffer my honest esti- 
mation to lye unpurpd from theee Insolent tttq>iolont. 

Milton, Apology for Smeotymnuui. 

nnpnrpoaed (un-pCr'pqst), a. Not intended; 
not designed. 

Accidents unpurpoeed. 8hai., A. and 0., iv. 14. 8A 

unpune (im-i>6r8')f C. t. [< ME. unpursen; < un-® ^ ^ 

■f purse.] 1. To take out of a purse; expend. nnquegfelOliablenass (un-kwes'cbqn-a-bl-nes), 
Litare. j yjie character or state of being unquestion- 

Bver was the gold unpureed. Gower, Coat, imant, v. able ; unquestiouability. 

2. To rob of a purse or money. PoUok. [Bare.] 
unporveyedt (un-p6r-vid')f a. [MB,, < un-i + 
purveyed.} Unexpected; unforeseen. 

Hem that the [Fortune] halh left In dvtpeyre, unpur- 
veped. Chauoer, BoSthlui, IL prose 1. 

unqualified (un-kwol'i-fld), a. 1. Not quali- 
fied; not fit; not having toe requisite talents, 
abilities, or accomplishments. 

The learned are held unqualified to serve their country 
St oounsellora merely from a defect of opulence. 

Goldnnith, Vicar, xlx. 

2. Not qualified legally; not having toe legal 
qualifications; n^ciflcally, not having taken 

toe requisite oath or oaths ; not having passed 3. Not to be opposed or disputed, 
the necessary examinations and received a di- 
ploma or license : as, an unqualified practitioner 
of medicine. 

By the aiatutet for preserving the game, a pei 
denounced against every unqualified Mrson that kill 

Tl,.i»wm«i...li»woom.lob.Mc.ptod.. 

In the course of time, through relsxation of b^o dls- ... cordial unquatii(miaifnaee. The Cantury, XX. A 

cipline, the profession was sssnmed by unqualified per- i .uf\ « vt a i u i 

•ouA tu the great detrlmmit of the regular bards nuqillck (un-Jwik ), a. 1. Not quick: slow. 

JSneyc. Brit , VII. 701. Imp, 2t. Not alive or lively. l)awel, 

8. Not modified or restricted by conditions or Civil Wars, lil. ^ ^ 

exceptions; absolute: as, aagtioltflcd praise. (undewi-es ^ns), n. Disquiet; 

That women and children taken in war, and such men - r/ «« i j. 

as have not been slain, natnraUy fall into unqualified WMlwti (un-kwi et), tt. K wn-i + quiet.} Not 
servitude, is manifest H. spanaar, Prin. of Socioi., 1 456. Qiuet ; not calm or tranquu; restless ; agitated ; 
nnqnalifledly (un-kwol'i-fid-li), adv. In an al«fc«rl>ed; also, causing disturbance, 
unqualified manner; without qualification ; ab- S*”** 

Him of CyproB, to whom the Syrlso versions unquali- Almost of none but of unquiet eysa 

fiedly aUrlbute them. Amor. Jour. PbOoL, ym. 91. Beau, and FL, Maid's Tragady, L 

QUqilftlifledugM (uU-kwoUi-fid-nes), n. The ^AtiwbreUorencl^-atoolfSetttp . . . fortheoorree- 


a meat heaven-blgh UnquetHon- 
Uarfgli, Fast ai^ PreiWBt^ 11. 6. 

imqiieitioil8ble(un-kwea^obqu-a-bl)!a. l.That 
oannot be questioned or doubted ; indubitable ; 
certain : as, unqueetionahle evidence or truth ; 
unquetHonahle courage. 

King Henry the Seventh being deceased, his on^ Son 
Prince Henry ... by unquattimuMe Bight euooeeded in 
the Crown, at the Age of eighteen Yeara 

Baker, Cfhroniolei, p 86A 

2. Averse to being questioned ; averse to con- 
versation. 

An unquaeHonakU spirit, which yon have not 

nLo;., As yon Like it, lU. 8. 808. 


ungtieBtioiiably (un-kweB'chqn-a-bli)! ade. 
without doubt ; indubitably. 

At fit howr r Anaoktus] setts on alone toward the Gamp ; 
is mett examin'd, and at last tm^ueitioiiaMv known. 

jraton, Hist Eng., t 

unquestioned (un-kwes'ohqnd), a. 1 . Not called 
in question ; not doubted. 

It is the iober tmth of history, unquutUmed, because 
unquestionable. Story, Speech, Salem, Sept 18, 1888. 

no questions 
edmto. 


2. Not interrogated; having 
asked; not examined; notexamim 


It prefers itaelf and leaves unqmationd 
Matters of needful value. Skak., M. for M*, 1. 
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Their unqueetUmed pleasures must be served. 

B. JoneoH. 

nnqnestloningneas (un-kwes'chqn-ing-nes), n. 
The character of being unquestioning; imques- 
[Bare.] 

The new men . . . .have come to be accepted . . . with 


enslty is 

Will a* tioning action. 


character or state of being unqualified. 


lion of unauiid women. 

/. CoSlna, Hist of Somersetshire (ed. ITBlk in< 460. 




To divest 0 _ _ 

T)MMfmqualifiaenwtotai\om ” Swift. UngisWea us aU. A /cmson, UevU Islm Alt iv. t 

Deprived of ll&qixlitly (un-kwi'et-li)! ode. In an unquiet 
xnanner or state; without rest; in an agitated 


Between your eousht and Master Manly has 
UnqadeUidt " “ “ 


We might vnpugonx heart, and bend our knee, 
r appease with sigha God's wrathful! Malestis. 

Sylveater, tr. of Du Bartaa's Weeks, i A 

ummnctlial (un-pungk'to-^l)! a. Not punc- 
tual; not exact, especially with reference to 
time. Pope. 

nnpniiefelialitF (un-pungk-|j?i-ari-ti), n. The 
state or charaeteFS^ being unpunctual. JST. 
Spencer, Study BoeioL, p. 285. 
uapunutually (un^pungk^f^-SM), adv. In an 
unpunctual manner; not punctually. 
smj pw lnl ^aMa (un-pun'ish*a-bl), a. Not pun- 
iSable; not e^MDle or deserving of Ming 


state; uneasily. 

One minded like the weathsr, Hi. 1 1 

isdetnasi (un-kwl'et-nes)! n. The state of 
: unquiet; agitation; exniteineiit; uneasl- 
restlessness. 


/jpg^nqrlordaii^t 


unqiialitiadt (un-kwoUi-tid). a. 
the usual qualities or faculties. 

He is unqualMad with very riuuBA 
, ^ fitofc, A.aiidO.,IU.ll.4A 

niHraaatifiod (un-kwon'ti-fld); a. Not quanti- 
Pngns attil sd pxopos t t t SB. BeepropotiHon. 
tmqiianrfabl6t(M*kwor'd-t-W), o. [<im-i + 
quarrel^ + -odlc.j Incapable of being quarreled 
with, objected to, or ixnpugnea. 

“-“"’-‘jiwsas.'fBri.,*. 

Mr A Ckddrai 

1 171. vaavttf a. [< US. lUHrMl; < 

tUnt, vta. 


went hsnee bnt now. 

AM owtiitBlr is tltnc* 

Mb, OtlMlIo, tU. 4 Ut. 



SBtBlI 


S. VnpikU. 

Xhi dMi U vtdt, Hi* ditto 

JETo^ itood T. nx Mia 

4* -aito.j Not oftpftble of oeing qulzased; not 
open to ridicule. 

iMb wai driiMd out In hli No. 1 tult, in mott eznot 
nnd cngwiimito nnltorm. 

M^rrytU, Wnnk imdinny, xv. (IktvUi,) 

iwaoedti a, [HB., < leii-i *4 rooid, pp. of rocoB.] 
Unbroken; undestroyed. 

Tho thingM . . . ben kept boole end unrtu>$d. 

VhMmTt BotobloB, Iv. proee 1. 

Qliraoked (nn-taktO^ o. Not rooked; nothav* 
ing the oontente fre^ from tbe lees : as, an U7i> 
rakiked vessel. JBacont Nat. Hist., f 306. 
imraiaed (nn-rdzd'), «. Not raised, (a) Not cie- 

▼sled. 

The flit unraiited eplrtte. Shak., Hen. V., Frol., 1. e. 
(6) Not ibindoned, it i tiese. 

The elege ehulde net be imivpeed. 

B«mn% tr. of FroiMirt*s Ohron., Z occxxxvUL 

imraktd (un«r&kt0> l. Not raked: as, land 
unraked^ — 2. Not raked together ; not raked up. 
IVbere flree thou flnd’et unrakwd. 

Shak, M. W. ofW.,v.6. 48. 

8t. Not sought or acquired by effort, as by rak- 
ixig. 

He doubtleee will oommind the People to mike good 
hie Promieee of Milntenanoe more honoimbly nnaek'd, 
unrak'd tar, MUton, Touching Hfrelinge. 

HnrailBACked (un-ran'sakt), a. 1. Not ran- 
sacked; not searched. — 2. Not pillaged. 
KnolUi, Hist, of the Turks. 

Qliraptlired (un-rop'tqrd), a. Not enraptured, 
enchanted, charmed, or transported. 

Miu unraptured, untnfUmed. 

Young, Night Thoughts, iv. 

Hftravel (un-rov'el), r.; pret. and pp. unraveled^ 
unravelledfPpT. unravehngj unraimUng, [< «n-2 
4* ravel. The preflx is either reversive or in- 
tensive, according as ravel is taken to mean 
‘tangle’ or ‘untangle.’] 1. trana, 1. To dis- 
entangle or separate, as threads: especially, 
to take out tbe threads of (textile material). 
See ravel. 

1 hive talked with my own heart. 

And have uniraveUed my entangled wuL 

Shelley, The Oenci, lit 1. 
By meane of a priam Sir Isaac Newton unravelled the 
texture of solar light TyndaU, Badiation, 1 1. 

2. To clear from complication or difficulty; 
unriddle; unfold. 

These, with fifty other points left unravelled, you may 
endeavor to solve, if you have time. 

Sterne, Tristram Shandy, ii. 10. 
At the first glimpse we see that here there Is a myetery 
to be unravelled S, A. Freeman, Venice, p. 74. 

df. To separate the connected or united parts 
of ; throvr into disorder. 

Unravelling all the received principles of reason and 
religton. TUloUon, Sermon^ L L 

4. To unfold or bring to a denouement, as the 
plot or intrigue of a play. Pope. 

JL intrana. To be ii^oldeil; be diseutan- 


What weha of wonder shall unrsosl there I 

Young, Ni^t Thoughts, vL 

wtrayaltt, iinr«>T6ll6r (un-rov'eUr), n. One 
who or that which unravels. 

ICfthotoglBts are indeed very pretty fellows, and are 
mSnty unravettere of the fsbles of tbe old Bthnioks, dis- 
oovenng all the Old Teitament eoncsaled in them. 

T. Brvum, Works, lU. m. (Poeiss.) 

HltraTOllliailt (un-rov'el-m^t), u. The act or 
of nnroveUng; disentanglement; uu- 

In the oonm of the u n ravelment ot the ooiM|iiracy 
aoslnst BeUe OtfUSle we come aeroea many clever tooohee 
oT^Mraotor. The Aeadei^, Nov. 16, 189q p 447. 

HHimiortd (un^ri'zqrd), a. Unshaved. 

Their uarifiser'tf Upa MUten, Oomsa b ttq 

HOrotollod (un-ffleht'), 0 . Not reached; not 
attained to. 

ThailtotyhlUwistoHM. Dryden. 

imraadH ^ unredf werwd, < AS. unrBd 
(m loel. flrdda m Dan* wntad)* bad counsel, 
< tm-, not (biere *bad’), 4* rffid, oonnsel: see 
rood, ft,] Bad advice or eounsel. 
mread^ (un<rod09 a* [< 4* rend, pp. of 

rtokD, v.j 1. Not read; not perused. 

These hofiks are nfsr and bettor to bs left pobit^ 
eieei Mr . Heotor.Mes. Botitor* 

2. Utttau^t; not learned in books. 

Si. Idm 

xettseis, ffm n sas troinseo m. soa 
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tmraadable (un-rS'da-bl), a. Not readable. 
(a) Inespsble of being reed or deciphered; illegible; ssi 
unreadme msnnscri]^ or writing. (6) Not suitable or fit 
for reading; not worth reading, as, a dull, unreadeMe 
book or poem. 

Goethe . . . wasted his Ume and thwarted his creative 
energy on the mechanical mock*antl4ae of m unread&kle 
‘*AcmUeis.'' Lowdl, Study Window^ p. 217. 

Books almost unreadalde to delicate minds 

IdtteUe living Age, CLXL 76. 

unreadablelieflfl (nn-rOM^-bl-nes), n. The qual- 
ity or state of being unreadable ; illegibility. 
Atheimum, No. 3300, p. 113. 
nnreadlly (un-red^i-fi), adv. In an unready 
manner, (a) Unpreparedly. (6) Not promptly , not 
quickly, (of) Awkwai^. 

Hen being first Inforoed to write their notes and monu* 
monte In beasts skinnes dried, in barkes of trees, or other* 
wise perchance as vnreadUy. Hakluyte Voyages, XL 171 

unreadiness (un-red'i-nes), n. The character 
of being unready, in any sense, 
unready (un-red'i), a. [< ME. wnredy; < un-i 
4- ready.'} 1. Not ready; not prepiured; not 
fit. 

A dismal picture of the general doom ; 

Where souls distoaoted, when the trumpet blows, 
And half unready with their bodlee omne. 

Dryden, Annus Mirsbills, st 864. 

2. Not prompt; not quick. — df. Awkward; 
ungainly. 

An unready horse, that will neither stop nor turn. 

Baeon, Youth and Age. 
4t. Not dressed; undressed. 

How now, my lords ! what, all unready sot 

Shah., 1 Hen. VL, ii 1. 

Enter James, unready, in his night-oap, garterless. 
Sdage DirecUon in JW Maids qf Morseiaek. (yores.) 
To make unready t, to undress or unharness. 

Oome, where have you been, wench ? Make me unready. 
I slept but ill last night Fletcher, Island Princess, iu. 
Make unready the horses . thou knowest how. 

B. Joneon, New Inn, L L 

uxireadyf (im-red'i), v. t. [< unreadyy a.} To 
undress. 

Hee rerosyned with his daughter, to give his wife time 
of unreadytng herself 

Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, p. 879. (Naree.) 

unreal (un-re'al), a. 1. Not real ; not substan- 
tial; having appearance only; illuRive; ideaL 
Hence, horrible shadow ! 

Unreal mockery, hence I 

Shak., Macbeth, iU. A 197. 
2. Unpractical; visionary. 

Thewe who have must loudly advertised their passion 
for seclusion and theii intimacy with natui e, from Pe- 
trarch down, have been mostly sentimentaltots, unreal 
men, lovodl. Study Windows, p 206. 

FaJlacw Of unreal middle. Bee /oUary.— Unreal 
quantny, an imaginary quantity. 

UUrUAlism (un-re 'ai-izm), n. The opposite of 
realism. 

unreality (un-re-ari-ti), n. 1. Lack of reality 
or real existence.-^ 2. Tliat which has no re- 
ality or real existence. 

He (Julius Omar) was too sincere to stoop to unreality. 
He hud to the facts of this life and to ms own oonvio- 
tions. Froude, Ciasar, p. 640 

8. Unpractical character; visionariness. 

The unreality of the optimistic religions of the day was 
what be attacked unceasingly from youth to age, with an 
energy as honest in its way as Carlyle’s. 

The CriHe, XIV. 248. 

Unrealisa (im-re'al-iz), V. i. [< unreal + -dee.} 
To take away the reality of; make or consider 
unreal; divest of reaUty ; present or treat in an 
ideal form. [Kare.] 

The meiL the women, . tbe lonnger, the beggar, the 
boro the dogs, are unrealieed at once. 

Emerson, lfisoellanle% p. 47. 

UUrSMOU (un-r€'zu), n. Lack of reason; un- 
reasonableness; irrationality; nonsense; folly; 
absurdity.— Abbot of unreason. Seea66ot. 
UUTSMOUt (un-re'zu), v. t. [< unreaaon, n.] To 
prove to ho unreasonable; disprove by argd- 
ment. [Bare.] 

To smrMwon tho equity of God’s proceedings. South. 
UUZUMOnubld (un-r§'zn-§-bl), a. 1 . Not reason- 
able or agreeable to reason; irrational. 

Fcrltlsan vnreeonalde religionn that hath riBte nou^ of 
osrteyne. Fien Plowman (BX vL 168. 

If he (Henry vni.] seems to act npon pure self-will, he 
is able to ^ea reason for his acts, and that such a reason 
as wa cannot on mere prejadloe determine to be uitmMNm- 
me. ghi6to,Miiueval and Modem Hist, p.t4A 

2. Exceeding the bounds of reason; bevond 
what is reasonable or moderate; exorbitant; 
hninoderote: as, an unreaaonahle pyioo. 

The pretonoe was tnfinit^ uwyasoii^ and ffierefbre 


toNcogeteUv ■ 

An alarmist by natnro an sristocrat by party, he (Xni* 
o|^on) carried to an unreaeaiuMe excess hit horror of 
popular torbttlence. Macaulay, Hlstccy. 

8t. Not endowed with reason ; irrational. 

The nature ot creatures unreaeenable. 

Sir T. Slyot, Tbe Oovemour, ill. A 
UnreaeonaiUe creatures feed their young. 

Shak., 8 Hen. vf^ iL A 96. 

4. Not listening to or acting according to 
reason; not guiaed by reason; not influenced 
by reason. 

I must be most unreaeonahU to be dissatisfied at any 
thing that he chooses to put in abook which 1 never shall 
read. Trevelyan, in Life of Macaulay, 1. 204. 

6t. Inconvenient. 

We departed to oar lodging, desiring to know whether 
our coming the next day inli(ht not be uneasy or ufunMeen- 
uMe to her. Penn, Travels In Holland, etc. 

eflyn. A6n«r45itffy,NbriiiA,cto.<ecea6funlXobetinato, 
wrong-headed, extravagant, unfair, unlnst, extortionate. 
unreaBunabieneM (un-re'zn-^bl-nes), a. The 
state or character of being nnreasonablei in 
any sense. 

unreasonably (un-rS'zn-^bli), adv. In an un- 
reasonable manner; contrary to reason; fool- 
ishly; excessively; immoderately, 
unreasoned (un-re'znd), a. Not reasoned or 
argued: not due to reason or reasoning; not 
founded on reason ; not thought out. 

Old prcjndices and unreasoned habits. 

Hurls, Bev. in Wmtm, 
The unreaeoned denial of a fact is quite as ilMcsl aa 
its blind acceptance. Mineteenth Century, XXIV. 86a 

unreasoning (un-rS'zn-ing), a. Not reason^: 
not having reasoning faculties; characterized 
by want of reason. 

To these rational considerations there is toperadded, 
in extreme cases, a panic as unreaeontng as the provto os 
over-confidence. J. 8, Milk 

unreasonlngly (un-rd'zn-ing-li), adv. In an 
unreasoning manner; without reasoning or re- 
flection. Jv. A. Mev.f CXL. 194. 
unreaTOf (un-r€v0» v, t. To take to pieces; 
disentangle; loose. 

The worke that she all day did maka 
The same at night she did imne tmrsuee. 

Spenser, SonnetA xxtU. 

unraaradt (un-revd')» Not taken or pulled 
to pieces. 

Cionld’st thou think that a cottage not too strongly lmfli» 
and standing so bleak In tbe very mouth of the winds, 
could for any Imig time hold ti|^t and unrs a ve d f 

Bp. Hall, B^ of QOaad. 

unrebated (un-rf-ba'ted), a. Same as unbated. 
A number of fencers tried It, with unrebated tmotde. 

BaksuiU, Apolcgy. 

unrebukable (un-re-bfl'kp-bl), a. Not deserv- 
rebuke ; not obnoxious to censure. 3 Tim. 
vi. 14. Also spelled unrebukeable. 
unrecallable (un-r^k&lVblh c. Not recidl- 
able ; incapable of being called back, revoked, 
annulled, or recalled. 

That which is done is unrecallable. 

FeUham, Besolves, i Sa 

unreoallil^ (un-rf-k41'ing), a. Not to be re- 
called. [Bare.] 

And ever let his unreeaUing crime 
Have time to wail th‘ abusing of bis time. 

Shak., Lucreoe, L 99a 

unreceiyed (un-rf-aevd^), a. Not received; not 
taken: not come into possession; not em- 
braced or adopted. Sooher^ Eccles. Polity, v. 
$ 54. 

unrsckcmable (nn-rek'n-^bl), a. Not capable 
of being reckoned or counted; immeasurable; 
immense. Hawthorne, Seven Gables, ii. 
unreckoned (un-rek'nd), a. Not reckoned, eom- 
puted, counted, or summed up. Dryden, Don 
Sebastian, ill. 1. 

nnraclailDAble (un-«$-kli'ma^l), a. Irreclaim- 
able. Bp. Hall, Sermons, 2 Fet. i. 10. 
unxeelaimab!^ (un-rf-ldfl'm^bU), adv, Irro- 
claimably. Bp. Hall. Peace-Maker, M* 
unreclaimed (un-r$-kldmd'), a. Not reclaimed. 

(а) Not brought to a domsatio state : not tamed. 

A savagenasi In unreelaimed blood* 

Shak., Hamlet, iL 1. 84. 
Bollocks unreUaimed to bear the yoke. 

Dryden, tr. of Ovid's Metamoxph., xfli. 

(б) Notrefonned: not oalled beck from vloe to virtne; as, 
a sinner imreetotowd. (e) Not brought into a state of ool- 
ttvatton, aa deeert or wna laaA 

Unreoodailiable (un-relM^ni-za-bl), a. Not 
reco6^^ble; incapable of being recognized; 
irreeognizable. CokridM, 

UnrewpiiXaWy (nn-rek^l»-ni-z^bU)^ In 
an unreeognizable manner ; without or beyond 
recognition. 
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TlM<»p«iiliMrthnrtigbwtitfl|iw<0 tuuleom«hadoloMdiiii* 
fWMtfFniMMiTbehltMl at. TA# AUanHe, LXYIl 400. 

UlimofBlised (un-rdVQg-xiizd), a. Not reoog- 
ni«ed, ui any sense. 

Atd4ar8aiiiJohiuoiiiitib«hindth«tnreen, . . . there 
to no want of dlgaitjr in him, in that homeljr Image of 
labour ill rewaitied, genhii a« yot unreooffmudt indipBn- 
dencQ aCnidy and nnoomplaining 

Tkadttrayt On Sorecns in Dining-Booma 

TUUreeoiXISIgllded (un>rek>o*men'de<i), a. Not 
yeeommended; not favorably mentioned. T. 
KnciXt Essays, No. 118. 

tUUreooi&penB^ (un>rek'om*penBt), a. Not reo- 
. ompensed, rewai^ed, or requited. 

Searen will not aee so true a love uwmiompmil^d. 

Fleteher, WUdgo^ Chase, iv. 1 

tmreoonoilablef to-rok'on-8i.lft-bl), a. Irrec- 
oncilable. Bp. Mallf No Peace with Borne. 
imraooBCilabm (ttn-rek'on-sM%-bli), adv. Tr- 
reooncilably. Bp, Balt^ Contemplations, ii. 381. 
nsTBOOncilM (un-rek'on-fdld), a. Not recon- 
ciled. (n) Not made consistent : as, imraeoncilMl state- 
metita, (A> Not restored to friendship or favor ; atiU at 
enmity or oppoaltion . tut, a alnuer itnr§eoneiUd to Ood. 
(0t) Kot atoned lor 

Aigr ortme 

UnrwmdUd as yot to heaven and grace. 

5A«ar., oAeUo, v. 2. 27. 

(dt) Irreconcilable, Implacable. 

Tm even he that once did owe unrteonoird hate to yon. 

JBmu, and FI., Woman-Hater, iU 2. 

imreeoiieillablet (un-rek-pn-siri-^bl), a. Un- 
reconoilable. Shak„ A. and C*, v. 1. 47. 
imrdCOnatrnGfted (un-re-kon-struk'ted), a. Not 
reconstmeted; specifllcallv, in U, &,pohHc8, not 
yet reorganized as a State of the Union : ap- 
plied to seceded States after the civil war; 
also, loosely, to citizens of the South not recon- 
ciled to the results of that war. 

On llisrsday, Mr Butler's Committee on Aeconstmo- 
tlon reported In favor of eoUendiiig for a month the time 
during which an unreeantiruei^d Southerner may retain 
hto Oi^mment employment The Nation, Ylll 22l 

MSireOOrdgd (un-r^kdr'ded), a, 1. Not record- 
ed; not registered; not made part of any rec- 
ord: as, an unrewrded deed or lease 
l!lie wtneotded Bngltoh words actnally in nse among 
the people Amer Jour PAt/of , X. 290. 

U. Not kept in remembrance by writing or by 
public monuments. 

Kot unretorded in the rolls of fame. Pope, 

inuracoimtad (nn-r^koun'ted), a. Not recount- 
ed; not related or recited. Skak., Uen.VlII., 
iii. 2. 48. 

HarecOTerable (un-rf-kuv'er-a-bl), a, 1. In- 
capable of being recovered, found, restored, or 
obtained again; not obtainable from a debtor; 
irrecoverable: as, an unrecoverable article of 
property ; an unrecoverable debt. 

1 have s crest many debts dne to me in America, and I 
had rather they should remain unrfoooerable by any law 
than submit to the Stamp Act. 

Franklin, Antobiog., p. 809 

0. Not capable of recovering; incurable; irre- 
mediable. 

’ 'Tto the dead palsy, that, without almoit u miracle, leavee 

a man uftrseoerraMr. FeUham, Beiolvea ii 14. 

Loss of memory to so oonunonly assooialed with unre- 
cooerable cases. Amer. Jour. FtyehoL, L 888. 

imrecOTerably (un-r$-kuv'Ar-a-bli), adv. In 
an unrecoverable manner; irrecoverably; in- 
cnrably. 

Long stek, and unreeovmMy. 

Bp. Hall, Meditations and Vowa Ii 

imreoinrered (un-rS-kuv'Ord), a. l. Not re- 
covered ; not found or restor^. — 8f. Irrecov- 
erable. Chapman, Iliad, lx. 247. (Davies,) 
tmrecniltable (un-rf-krd'ta-bl), a. Not capa- 
ble of being recruited, in any sense. Milton, 
On Education. 

usrecnmbailt (un-rd-kum'bgnt), a. Not re- 
clining or reposing. Cowper, Morning Walk, 
imracmlxigt (un-r^-kur'ing). a. Incapable ot 
being cured; incurable. [Bare.] 

Seeking to hide herself, ss doth the dear 
That hath reoeivefi some unrecurina wound. 

Skak , Tit And., ill. 1. 90. 

tl]iroda«llied (an-r$-demdO, a, I, Not re- 
deemed; not ransomed: as, an unredeemed 
captive; an mredeemed sinner. Jer, Taulor, 
BemoDS,III.ii.— 2. Not recalled into the trea- 
gury or bank by payment of the value in mon^ : 
as, wtredeemea biUs^ notes, or stock.— 8. I^t 
fuitUled, as a prom^' or pledge. 

Vo one tsfces the tiwithls to recoliect his oontmy oplu* 
Ions or Ids VNifedsemed pledgta 

JMsoaulog, Atheniau (toatoit. 

4. Not counterbalatteed or alleviated by any 
eottntmrvaillng quality; unmitigated. 
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nie umedmmU ugltiiiss ... of a sloOiliil pssgla^^^ 

6. Not taken out of pledge or pawn. 

Pawnbrokers loss on an avenge 10 per cent on umw* 
deemed goods. The JBbAo, Jan. 14, (Bnoyo, JHet.) 

unraduott (un-rS-duktO* n. Not reduced. 

Thought unreduet to act 
Is but an embryon lu the truest sense. 

Middleton, Family of Love, ill. 1. 

imxael (un-rdr), v. [< + reelKJi I. irans. 

To unwind from a reel, as a line or thread. 

A measured mile course was laid off, unreeling from an 
anchored stake buoy one mile of hue wire. 

TAr JB^nser, LXVnL 418. 

U* tntrans. To become unwound firom a reel. 
Theline will unrerl faster than ft is needed, and get into 
a snarl. Tribune Book oj Sporie, p. IDS. 

nnreeva (un-rev'), V, t , ; pret. andpp. unreeved, 
unroire, ppr. vnreemng. [< «n-» 4* reev^,} 
Naut,, to withdraw or take out (a rope) from a 
block, thimble, etc. 

unrefined (un-rf-find'), 1. Not refined; 
not purified: as. unn fined sugar.— 2. Not re- 
fined or polished in manners, taste, or the like. 
These early and unrejlmd ages. 

Burke, Vind. of Hat Society. 

unreformable (un-r^fdr'ma-bl), a. Not re- 
formable ; not capable of being reformed or 
amended. Booker, Eccles. Polity, vii. $ 24. 
nnrefomuktion (un-ref-dr-ma'shon), n. The 
state of being nnreformed ; want of reforma- 
tion. Bp. Ball, Sermons, Eccles. iii. 4. [Bare.] 
unraformednaSB (un-rf-fdr'med-nes), n. The 
quality or state of being unreformed. Contem- 
porary Rev,, LIV. 345. [^re.] 

lYot, , 

; slighted. 
Since whose decease, learning lies unreparded 

Speneer, Uuina or Time, 1. 440 
The rifts where unregarded mosses be. 

Lounll, Bea-Weed. 

unregeneracy (un-re-jen'g-ra-si}, n. The state 
of being unregenerate or uni^newed in heart. 
/South, Sermons. 

unregenerate (un-re-Jen'e-r&t), a. Not regen- 
erated; not renewed in heart; remaining at en- 
mity with God ; in a general sense, wicked ; bad. 
Cnregenerate carnal man 

Horeky, Sermons, II. xx. 

unregenerated (un-rd-jen'g-rA-ted), a. Same 
as unregencrate, 

nnregenerationt (un-r^-jen-g-ra'shqn), n. The 
character or state of being unregenerate. Bp, 
Ball, Rex>cntance, viii. $ %. 
nnregistered (un-rejMs-terd), a. Not regis- 
tered ; not recorded. 

Hours 

Unregistered in vutear fame. 

Mtak,, A. and C., Ui 18. lia 

L-r^-gret'ffil-nes), n. The 




ifj'if, 


unregarded (nn-rf-gftr'ded), a. Not regaled; 
not heeded; not noticed; neglected; 


unregretfblnese (un-r$-t 
quality or state of being unregretful : content, 
unreil^edt, n. An obsolete spelling of unretned, 
unrein (on-rdn'), v, t, [< 4- m«i.] To 

loosen the rein of; give the rein to; allow to 
have free course. 

How negltgently graceful he wnrsfns 

Hto versc^ and wnUs la loose familiar strains ! 

Addieott, The Greatest English Poeta 


P. L,,vii. 37.-2. Not held in proper sway or 
subjection; unchecked. 

This wild unreigned rnumtude. Paniel, Civil Wen, vt 
nnrejolcllig (un-r$-joi'sing), a. Unjoyous; 
gloomy; sad. 

Here winter holds his unsi^foieinff court 

Thfomeon, Whiter. 

umrelated (un-r$-l&'ted), a. Not related, in any 
sense. Barrow, Sermons, XU. 3. 
unralatlTe (un-rerf-tiv), a. Not relative, in 
any sense. 

If yon pitch upon the tresto^ of Munster, do not int^ 
rapt U by dipping and devtotinf Into other books wmwM. 
ehwtoit Clarendon. 

(un-rf-lakst^), a. Not relaxed; 
strained; determined. 

And even in hto best psnsgii. ttto strained exprssston, 
the unrelmted determinatloa to ns rlsoroas, grows waaH- 
•ome. The Ae ad mg t April 4, 1991, p am 

unralenttng (un-nfden^ting), a. That does not 
or will not relent; not brag or becoming le- 
nient, mild, gentle, or iuerelnd ; oontinui]^ to 
be hard, severe, piiilwi, hostile, or cold ; inex- 
orable; unyielding. 

ThsMiftam 
OfimrstoatoitorOlhIcni ^ ^ 


mH os l JMIsalliic. JsiaiafleMs eta (moo inewwdikUi weeitr 

vamUMxw (un-^-len^tmg^), udv. In an 
unrelenting^maimer; harshly; Inexorably* Con- 
tmporvirji Mev., LU. 688. 
unrelentugniis (un-rf-len'tlng^nes), n. The 
quality or state of being unrelentisg; eeverity: 
inexorableness. 

unreliability (un-r^li-{^biPj[-ti), a. tJnreliable- 
ness: untrustworthiness. 

(un-rf*li'(^bl), a. Not reliable ; not 
to be relied or depended on. CokHdge. (imp. 
Diet,) 

Aldbiades, who might (ohronologlcidly spesktiig) have 
been the son of Pericles, wm too mutsady, andfaesoitUaf 
to Mr. Coleridge's ooiitage) unreUabU; or. perhspa in 
more oorreot English, too ‘^uorelyttfipBabla'' 

SeGehisfg,StylaUl 

unreliableinMt (un«r4'li^#-bl-nes). n. The state 
or quality of being unreliable. Coleridge. (Imp* 
Diet.) 

unreliewabls (un-rf-lSVf^bl), 0 , Admitting of 
no relief or succor. 

No dagrae of distress to uttreHeoakle by hto power. 

Works, I. 258. 

unrelieved (un-rf-ldvd'), a. Not relieved, in 
any sense. Boyle. 

unrelievedly (un-rf-18'ved-li), adv. Without 
relief or mitigation. 

The interest, liticnte as it to, Is from Arst to last uwrv- 
UevedJty painful The Aoadt^, Nov. 9(1 188a P. 847. 

unretnediable (un-re-m€'di-a-bl), a. Irremedi- 
able. Fir P. ^ney. 

unremembered (un-rf-mem'bsrd), a. Not re- 
membered; forgotten. 

Nor must their (Nohlss and People of Scotland) sincere 
and moderate proceedings hitherto be unremsMbeFd, 

Milton, Reformation In Eng , U. 

nnremembering (un-r^mem'b^r-ing), a. Hav- 
ing no memory or recollection. 

Cnrememh'ring of its former pain. Bryden, AEneid, vi 
unremembrance (un-rf-mem'brans), a* For- 
getf^ess ; want of remembrance. [Bare.] 
Some words are negative in ihotr original Inngnnge, bat 
seem pcaitlve, because their negation to unknown . as, am- 
nesty, an unremembrartce, or general pardon. 

Watte, LogHo, L A 

nnremitted (un-rf-mit^ed), a, 1 . Not remitted ; 
not forgiven : as, punishment unremitted. — 2. 
Not having a temporary relaxation : as, pain 
unrcfuitted. 

It to the stroiigeat motive that we can suggest for unre- 
muted diligence in the acquisition of usefuIlcnowlediKe 
Meerett, Oratlona I. 208. 

unremittedly (un-rf-mit'ed-ll), adv. In an un- 
remitted manner; incessantly; continuously. 

Nswport has an advantage which Swansea has been 
striving for unremittedly The Kngineer, LXVII. 408. 

Uartmittillg Cun-r^mit^ing), a. Not abating; 
not relaxing for a time ; incessant; continued: 
as, unretnitting exertions. 

How many a matte Mitton haa pasaed by, 

StiiUng we speechless longiiUB ot hto heart 
In umromUMing drudgery ana care t 

Shelley, Queen Mab, v. 

uaruailttillfly (im-rf«mit'ing-U), adv. In an 
nnremitti^ manne^ without relaxing for a 
time; incessantly. FrordstcorfA, Excurmon^x. 
uaruildttillgllMa (uu-r^-mit'ing-nes). n. The 
character or state of being unremitting; oon- 
tinuousness. 

tUtramotfglbl (un-rf-mArs^fUl), a. Feeling no 
te m or se ; unpitying; remorseless. 

tTnremoreehU fate 

md work the Mis of thosetwopnim dead. 
Ari0(ieto,StoT.Ov«4Ktry%TMoo,ieia (Dwetoa) 

1 t|iXiaiori 8 fttl]y(un-xf With- 

out semorse; unpityiiigly. Bawthorne, Old 

UutM, p. 8ll 

UHrauumta (Uii-«f-m6rsaes), a. [< 

(here Intensive) 4* rmorselees.j 2homng or 
feefing no remorse; unpitying; remorsdiess. 
[BareT] , 

SOto ibeUifluotts htsath 
dot at aU Chaim efwiffMcreitost deat^ 

Obistop, Elegy oa Ka Udisnl Clarke. 

UUMttOVRbli (tm-rf>m5'v|^bl), a. That'can- 
npt be removed; fixed; iiremevable. Sir P. 
Sidndg* JkxdMn, 

(un-rf-mb^ Vfhbl-nes), a. The 
state cut quelity of being uatemovable^ Im- 
movabate, or Immovable. JKp. MdU, Oonlem- 
pla^ossb iv. 

VBVliMVSblr (WKCfttS'vftW). & 
nvMMVttltM imnwraMy. 

T. ot A,, « &> 887 . __ 

WUaumS (iWMfaMWS'), a. Hot; 










